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INDEX    TO    VOL,  XL. 


[For  Iude=  to  Illustrations  see  Page  VII.] 


ABANDONED  plans,  charges  for, 
219 

Abatement  of  smoke  :  30,  33 ;  exhibition 

ofappliaaces  for,  693 
Abbeys  :  Melrose,  70  ;  Tewkesbury,  133  ; 

Welbeck,  30;  Westminster,  96,  593,  624, 

725 

Aberystwith  water  supply,  167 
Academy  :  141 ;  and  ait  education,  515  ; 
and  its  teaching,  594,  690;  architectl. 
schools,  7;  exhibitions  (architecture) 
474,  505,  564,  569,  593,  625,  657  (pictures) 
505,  53S,  567  (winter),  2,  34;  lectures, 
Prof.  Street's,  172,  199,  223,  256,  287,  321, 
352,  416,  416  ,  478,  509;  recent  election 
at,  690,  721,  786 
Academy,  royal  Scottish,  exhibition,  292 
Accented  four-figure  louar.thnis,  497 
Accounts:  builders,  218,  249  ;   of  high- 
way surveyors,  57 
Action  :  for  libel  by  builder,  623 ;  of  frost 

on  mortar,  345,  376 
Actual  lateral  pressure  of  brickwork,  415 
Advances  to  sub-contractor,  law  us  to, 
438 

Advantages  of  oentrolineads,471,  502,  531, 

565,  595,  627,  659,  691 
Africa,  South,  engineering  in,  222,  2S1, 377, 

653 

Agricultural  hill,  building  exhibition  at, 
360,  381,  411 

Air  :  cleansing  water-box  ventilator,  im- 
proved, 115;  light  and,  503,  534,  659; 
movement  of  in  drains,  726 

Albert  hall,  fine  art  exhibition,  115,  535, 
570,  626,  653 

Alfred  Stevens,  672 

Almshouses  :  club  designs  for,  68 ;  Exeter 

(Wynards)  83 
Amalgamated  socy.  carpenters  and  joiners, 

515 

America,  sanitary  science  in,  465 

American:  engineering,  671  ;  forests,  de- 
struction of,  30 

Ancient :  and  modern  bookbinding,  170  ; 
art  needlework,  330;  buildings,  protec- 
tion socy  ,  92 ;  lights,  531,  575 

Andover  archteol.  socy.,  216 

Annexe  to  Charing-cross  hotel,  55 

Annual  report,  R.I  B.A  ,  497 

Another  :  cliff  town  discovered,  26  ;  sweet 
thing  iu  competitions,  625 

Ansell,  G.  F.,  the  late,  30 

Antiquarian  societies:  Cambridge,  342, 
674;  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
110 

Antiquaries  of  Scotland  socy.  of,  593,  781 
Antiquities  :  at  Bath,  Roman,  481 ;  in 

Asia  Minor,  371 
Antiseptic  apparatus,  a  new,  3-53 
Apparatus,  a  new  antiseptic,  35J 
Appliances,  building,  heat  in  relation  to, 

476 

Appraiser's  licence,  659 

Areuseological  :  26  ;  association  (British) 
57,  189,  216,  279,  342,  433,  493,  623,  671 ; 
discovery  in  Georgia,  535  ;  societies 
(Andover)  216  (London  and  Middlesex) 
736  (Norfolk)  467  (Yorkshire)  593,  783 

Arches  :  domestic  buildings  on,  193 ;  in- 
ternal, and  stone  principa's,  607 ;  skew, 
common  error  in  constructing,  229; 
thickness  of,  247 

Architect :  and  builder,  626,  653,  690,  723, 
786  (a  client's  difficulties  with)  87 ;  a 
practical  young,  280  ;  libel  on  an,  249  ; 
sanitary  work  of  an,  116 

Architects  :  a  good  look-out  for,  785 ;  and 
sanitation,  501 ;  and  their  lecturers,  169  ; 
are  they  "professional  men"?  789; 
bankrupt,  and  their  property,  623,  692 ; 
Birmingham,  and  corporation  work, 
59 ;  British  socy.  of,  312  ;  British,  royal 
institute,  25,  64,  111,  120,  161,  171,  221, 
227,  247  ,  294,  313,  324  ,  313  ,  358,  371. 
403,  436,4.38,  467,  480,  497,  499,  502,  531, 
532,513,561,  564,  603;  Carlyle  and  the, 
405;  charges,  113,  193,  282,  596,623; 
conference  of,  324,  436  .  408,  537,  539; 
criticism  on  architects,  111,  194;  design, 
property  of,  787;  diawings,  345,  3.6, 
438;  Glasgow  institute  of,  467;  inter- 
national congress,  Paris,  663,  697 ; 
Leicester  socy.  of,  123 ;  naval,  institu- 
tion of,  378 ;  school  boards  and  their, 
281 

Architectural :  associations  (Birminzham', 
26,69,  121,  189,  215,  374,  390,407,  531, 
593,  721  (Edinburgh)  498,  736  iLeerls) 
123  f  London)  35,  92,  14'!,  197,  253,  324, 
380,575,  033,  638  (do.  dinner)  788  (do. 
soirOe)  535  (Manchester)  312;  designs 
and  details,  4(2;  museum,  royal,  139; 
school,  academy,  7;  societies  (Liverpool) 
69,  313  (Oxford)  023,  720;  tour,  231 


Architecture:  and  building  line,  exami- 
nations in,  534,  595,627,  059,  091  ;  and 
construction,  Persian,  129;  at  ihe 
Academy,  474,  505,  564,  569,  593,  625, 
657;  civil,  and  sanitary  science,  64,  174, 
218  ;  decoration  as  applied  to,  719,  782  ; 
dictionary  of  (Audsley's)  312  (A.P.S.) 
605;  English,  use  of  marbles  in,  607  ; 
Gothic,  465  (introduction  to  study  of) 
497  ;  middle-class  house,  639  ;  modern 
domestic,  84,  113,  139,  191  ;  principles 
of,  223,  256;  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
should  they  bo  the  same?  599;  study  and 
practice  of  art  of,  172,  199  ;  the  twenty 
styles  of,  497  ;  13th  century  (England) 
478,  509  (France)  446  (Italy)  352,  416 

Are  architects  '  profession  il  m  n  "  ?  789 

Area  walls,  218 

Army  and  Navy,  new  offices  for,  556  _ 
Arrangements,  sanitary, of  London  middle- 
class  houses,  626 
Art :  Christian,  ideals  in,  251 ;  crazes,  the 
three,  516 ;  education  and  the  Academy, 
515;  galleries  (Birmingham)  30  (Picca- 
dilly) 503;  Greek, Prof.  N.wtonon,  109, 
245,  263,  289  ;  Japanese  decorative,  357  ; 
Keramic,  of  Japan,  406  ;  needlework, 
ancient,  350;  of  architecture  (principles 
of)  223,  253  (study  and  practice  of)  172, 
199;  socy.,  St.  Stephen's,  608;  Swiss, 
exhibition  of,  283 ;    tiles,  and  slow- 
combustion  stoves,  529  ;  workmen,  past 
and  present,  225,  290 ;  works  of,  applied 
to  furniture,  600 
Artesiin  well,  Boston,  U  S  ,  725 
Artificial  hydraulic  lime,  manufacture  of, 
308,  343 

Artisans'  dwellings  :  acts,  working  of,  110  ; 
at  Plymouth,  57  ;  in  Islington,  787 

Artisans'  institute,  168 

Artistic  gaolbiids,  282 

Artists' :  homes,  8,  70,  150,  234,  291,  010  ; 
societies,  exhibitions  (British)  333  (City 
of  London),  483 

Arts :  buildiug,  of  India,  511  . 

Asia  Minor,  antiquities  in,  374 

Asphalte  paths,  140 

Assembly  rooms,  Old  Charlton,  024 

Associations  :  archaeological  (British)  57, 
189,  210,  279,  342,  433,  493,  623,  674; 
architectural  (Birmingham)  26,  69,  123, 
189,  215,  371,  390,  467,  531,  533,  721 
(Edinburgh)  498,  736  (Leeds)  123  (Lon- 
don) 35,  92,  146,  197,  253,  321,  3S6,  535, 
575,  638,  693,  788 ;  British  gas  managers, 
725;  builders,  national  master,  121,  111 ; 
municipal,  &c,  surveyors,  167,  231,  597, 
660 ;  mutual  aid,  manufacturers  and 
millowners,  472;  sanitary  assurance, 
726 ;  sanitary  protection,  84  (for  London) 
40,  59 

Assurance:  offices  (Newcastle,  Northern), 
390;  sanitary,  316  (association),  726 

Asylums  :  Colchester,  531,  551 ;  Lancaster, 
314 :  Melton,  Suffolk,  279,  435,  469 

Auckland  cemetery  competition,  610 

Auriol  raeml.  window  competition,  3S9 

Australia :  architects'  prospects  in,  438  ; 
railway  across,  629 

Award  of  R.I.B.A.  prizes,  291,  313 

Ayr  hospital  competition,  342 


BACK  money  for  briekraaking,  249 
Bad  and  good  of  the  semi-classic  revival, 
89 

Baker's  oven,  376,  438 
Ball  and  socket  level,  new,  472 
Ballyehulish,  the  Pagan  idol  of,  313 
Bankrupt  architects,  property   of,  623, 
692 

Bankruptcy  bill,  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  409 

Banks:  Bishonsgate-st.  (Baring's)  404, 
437,463,500;  Stamford  (Northampton- 
shire) 83,  578 

Baring's  bauk,  Bishopsgate-st.,  404,  437, 
468,  500 

Barracks,  Taunton,  621 

Bars,  river,  262 

Batalha  eh.,  Portugal,  722 

Batch,  Jacob  P.,  ui  re,  111 

Bath:  an.l  Wells  diocesan  societies,  83; 
Roman  antiquities  in,  484 

Baths,  Whitehaven,  578 

Beafonsficld  monument,  national,  499, 
504 

Beam,  flitch  and  truss,  113 

Beams,  strength  of :  413,  532 ;  cement 

concrct0,  627 
Beautiful,  the  study  of  the,  5,  37 
Bedding  of  girders,  201 
Bi  dford-p irk,  Chiswick,  251 
Bedstead  designs,  451 
Beer  ston»,  031,  089.721 
Becthovcn-stieot  bd.  school?,  228 


Belfast,  valuation  fees  in,  7S6 

Bell :  tower,  detached,  at  l'embridge,  291 ; 
turret,  218 

Bells,  electric,  107 

Helper,  public  hall  competition,  f.04 

Benevolent  institutions:  builders',  630; 
do.  clerks',  250,  434 

Berkhampstead,  ecclesiologists  at,  705 

Bill,  London  water,  250 

Birmingham  :  and  Midland  institute,  642 ; 
architects  and  corporation  work,  59  ; 
architectural  assocn.,  26,  G9,  123,  189, 
245,  374,  390,  467,  531,  593,  721 ;  art  gal- 
lei  y,  30 ;  gas  managers  at,  725 ;  gas 
offices,  312 ;  new  buildings  in,  133 ; 
sewage  farm,  316 

Bishopsgate-st.,  Baring's  bank,  404,  437, 
468,  500 

Black  and  white  exhibition,  696 
Blackburn   Wesln.  chapel  competition, 
373 

Blackfriars-bridge  seu'pture  competition, 
313,  350 

Board  schools  :  Beethoven-street,  Harrow- 
road,  228  ;  Departmental  particulars  as 
to,  556  ;  Finstall,  Stoke  Prior,  373  ;  Great 
Yarmouth,  624  ;  Halifax  (higher)  312 
(Lea  Mt.)  434;  Hanley,  434  ;  Orpington, 
247,  280, 314  ;  Plymouth,  656  ;  Rochdale, 
164,  190 ;  Walsall,  705  ;  Winchcombe, 
674,  723 

Boiler,  kitchen,  explosions  of,  110,  191, 
248 

Boilers  and  pipes,  bursting  of,  217 
Bolton:  Chad  wick  museum,  328;  infir- 
mary, 42 
Bond,  hoop  iron,  566,  595,  627 
Bookbindings,  ancient  and  modern,  170 
Book  on  painter  and  decorator's  work, 
592 

Borth  water  supply,  660 

Borough :    surveyor    on   chemistry  of 

pla;ter,  a,   85 ;  surveyorship,  a  jerry 

builder's  application  for.  111 
Boston,  U.S. :  artesian  well,  726 ;  building 

exhibition,  693 
Boulders  as  gravestones,  30 
Brading,  Roman  villa  near,  434,  721 
Brasses,  memorial,  316 
Breakwater,  Chicago,  439 
Brentford  sewerage  competition,  G10 
Breweries:  471;  Daybrook,  Nottingham, 

291 

Brick :  stains,  595  :  stone,  and  terra-cotta, 
253 

Bricklayers'  charges,  113 
Briekmaking,  back  money  for,  219 
Bricks,  Suffolk,  787 

Brickwork ;  actual  lateral  pressure  of,  415, 
470;  impervious,  661 

Bridges  :  Blackfriars  (statuary)  313 ;  gir- 
der, dimensions  of  202  ;  Nerbudda,  at 
Broach,  693;  oblique,  83;  Sol  way,  150, 
439;  Tay  (reconstruction  of)  347  ,  566; 
York  (Skeldergate)  29 

Brighton,  clock  tower  competition,  26, 139, 
279,  342 

Bristol:  junior  architects'  socy.,  342; 
trades  school  competition,  232,  243 

British :  archaeological  assocn.,  57,  189, 
216,279,  342,436,  493,  623,  674;  archi- 
tects, roval  institute,  25,  64,  111,  120, 
164,  171,221.  227  ,  247,  291,  313,  324  ,  313, 
358,  371,  403,  436,  438,  467  ,  430,  497, 
499,  502,  531,  532,  513,  561,  564,  603; 
artists'  society  (exhibition)3S3;  museum, 
69,  724 

Brumham,  Roman  villa  at,  26 

Bronze  in  London,  692,  724,  7S6 

Brown:  G..  in  re,  114 ;  Thos.,  of  Sheffield, 

the  late,  529 
Brush,  a  new  paint,  483 
Brussels,  hotel  de  ville,  85,  113 
Buckingham  pa' ace,  architects  at,  514 
"Builder-and-architect,"   626,  653,  690, 

723,  786 

Builder :  action  for  libel  by,  G2S ;  and 
architect,  a  client's  difficulties  with,  87 ; 
injunction  against,  023;  slandering  a, 
660 

Builders  :  accounts,  218,  249  ;  and  manu- 
facturers' exchange  rooms,  168 ;  asso- 
ciation, national  master,  121,  141 ; 
benevolent  institution,  630 ;  claim  for 
increased  depth  in  foundations,  282 ; 
clerks'  benevolent  institution,  230,  434 ; 
mutual  insurance  of,  251 ;  prieebooks 
(Bevis's)  245  (Lockwood's)  245  (provin- 
cial) 789  ;  the  weather  and  the,  90, 140 

Building:  act  case.  219;  appliances,  heat 
in  relation  to,  476  ;  arts  of  India,  511 ; 
church,  787;  construction,  531,  595; 
cubing  a,  249,  376,  438,  471 ;  estates  and 
ground  rents,  319;  exhibition  (Boston) 
093  (Islington)  300,  331,  411 ;  in  Cyprus, 


30;  in  New  York,  503;  jerry,  216,  314, 
315 ;  line  and  architecture,  examinations 
in,  534,  595,  627,  G59,  691 ;  materials 
(improper)  87  (oxidation  of)  176  ^specific 
gravity  of)  91 ;  metropolitan,  managers 
of,  117,  166,  191,  246  ,  280 ;  News  (de- 
signing club)  66,  70,  230,  311,  451,  608, 
739  (enlargement  of)  250;  stones,  105, 
218,  247,  689,  721,  785 
Buildings:  ancient,  protection  socy.,  92; 
domestic,  on  piers  and  arches,  1J3 
electric  lighting  as  applied  to,  480 ;  hor- 
ticultural, 256  ;  partitions  of,  608 ; 
public  (and  private,  coloured  decoration 
of)  572  (ventilation  of)  601;  scale  in, 
727 

Burials  of  ancient  Greeks,  596 

Burges,  William,  A.R.A.,  141;  the  late, 

473,  480,  675 ;  will  of,  788 
Burlington  club  exhibition,  222 
Burmantofts  faience,  420,  740 
Burning  stained  glass,  gas  for,  220 
Bursting  of  pipes  and  boilers,  217 
Burton :  market  hall  competition,  161,  190, 

192 ;  workhouse  competition,  232 
Business  premises  :  Bristol,  111 ;  Durham, 

530;  King  William-st.,  E.C.  (Standard 

insurance) 122 
By-laws  as  to  rooms  in  roofs,  405,  438, 

471 


CAMBRIDGE  :  antiquarian  socy., 

312,  674  ;  Selwyn  college,  687 
Campanile  at  Cremona,  740 
Canada,  659,  786 

Canals,  Isthmus  :  Corinth,  693  ;  Panama, 

566 

Candidates   for  a    surveyorship,  queer, 

250 

Canterbury:  cathedral,  crypt  cps,  8,  137  ; 

disgraceful  state  of  a  church  in,  406 
Cantilever,  140 

Capabilities  of  Renaissance,  94,  147,  193 
Cape  Colony,  new  parliament  houses,  215 
Caps  in  Canterbury  crypt,  8,  137 
Cardiff  :   exhibition  at,  535 ;  infirmary 

competition,  104,  373,  404 
Carlisle:  cathedral  fratery,  229;  gram. 

school  competition,  279,  531 
Carlyle,  Thomas :  and  the  architects,  405  : 

on  statues,  251 
Carnarvon  castle,  530 
Carpenters  and  joiners'  amalg.  society, 

515 

Caiving  in  wood :  present  condition  of 
art  of,  103,  189 ;  Windsor,  730  ;  wonder- 
ful, 093 

Castleford  cemetery  competition,  343 

Castles:  Carnarvon,  53U;  Hornby,  312; 
Ludlow,  700 

Cathedrals :  Canterbury,  8,  137  ;  Carisle, 
229 ;  design  for,  390  ;  Dublin  (St. 
Patrick)  167,  194;  Durham,  672  ;  Ely, 
660;  English,  438,  502  ;  Gloucester,  27, 
68,  140,  167,  192  ;  Manchester,  783 ; 
Marseilles,  781  ;  Nimes,  673;  Salisbury, 
31,  373;  St.  Alban's,  661  ;  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  25,  27,  137  ;  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's  compared,  201,  405;  Truro,  215, 
591,  606,  635 ;  Wells,  434 

Cautions,  two,  218 

Cellars,  water  tanks  and  reservoirs,  150 

Cement :  concrete  beams,  strength  of,  627  : 
future  of,  27,  53,  167  ;  manufacturers, 
593;  Portland  (iron  in)  533  (pervious- 
ness  of)  251 

Cemeteries  :  596  ;  Auckland,  610  ;  Kirk- 
dale,  373  ;  Sheffield,  4  ;5 

Cemetery  competitions ;  Castleford,  343  ; 
Chipping  Norion,  344,  375,  405,  625, 658  ; 
Epworth,  674  ;  Stratford-on-Avon,  280, 
314,  343,  4:'8,  705 

Central :  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  city, 
006 ;  railway  terminus,  proposed,  346 

Centre  of  gravity,  284 

Centrolineads,  advantages  of,  471,  592, 
534,  565, 595,  627,  659,  691 

Certificate  :  engineer's,  non-acceptance  of, 
219;  surveyor's,  not  necessary  to  prove 
completion,  87 

Certificated  plumbers  in  New  York,  633 

Chambers's  proportions,  218 

Channel  tunnel,  the,  359,  604 

Chapel,  cemetery,  orientation  of,  345, 
376,  405,  433 

Chapels  :  Blackburn  (Wesln.)  373;  Bristol 
(Bapt.)  215  ("  Mayor's  ")  294,341 ;  Cam. 
berwell  (Bapt  )  535;  ("ambiiugc  (Pem- 
broke coll.)  377  ;  Colne,  Lane.  (Bapt.) 
4»9  ;  Commercial-road,  Whitcchapel 
(Wtsln.)  548;  Crostou  (Wesln.)  783; 
Darlington  (Wesln.)  Ill  ;  Eltham 
(Bible  (  hristn.)  83  ;  Ely-place,  Hoi. 
born    (St.    Etheldreda)     541  ;  Halt- 
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whistle  (Wesln.)  433,  470;  Liverpool 
(Bapt.)  373;  North  Cowtace,  Darling- 
ton (Wesln.)  164  ;  Northwich  (Wesln.) 
783;  Norwood,  S.E.  (Bapt.)  578,  705; 
Radcliffe  (Wesln.)  313  ;  Southport 
(Wesln.)  7S3;  South  Stockton  (Wesln.) 
300;  Surbiton-hill  (Wesln.)  518 
Chapter-house,  Westminster  abbey,  90, 
725 

Charges  :  architects',  113,  193,  232,  596, 
628  ;  bricklayers',  113;  for  abandoned 
plans,  2 19  ;  for  sketches,  787 ;  surveyors', 
59;  quantity  survey  jrs',  531 

Charing-cross  hotel  annexe,  53 

Charitable  and  parochial  institutions,  597 

Chateau  of  St.  Germain,  42 

Cheap  churches,  258,  314,  341 

Chelmsford  seweraga  works,  3 1G 

Chemistry  of  plaster,  a  boro'  surveyor  on, 
86 

Chester,  fall  ef  St.  John's  tower,  470,  472, 
516 

Chicago :  breakwater,  439  ;  system  of  tene- 
ment inspection,  661 

Chimney,  dangerous,  at  the  Criterion,  29 

Chimneys,  smoky,  176 

Chipping  Norton  cemetery  competition, 
344,  375,  405,  626,  65S 

Chiswick  school  of  art,  70 

Choir  stalls,  113, 140 

Christian  :  art,  ideals  in,  231 ;  times,  early, 

Scotland  in,  318 
•Church  :  a  neglected,  at  Canterbury,  406  ; 
building,  787;  building  societies  (Bath 
and  Wells)  83  (incorporated)  49S  (Salis- 
bury) 83,  435 ;  fabric  of,  at  present  day, 
277,  307,  315 ;  yard  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  316 
Churches  :  Alverdiscott,  G23;  Attleboro', 
Northants,  592  ;  Batalha,    722 ;  Bath 
(R.C.)  623;  Battle,  Brecon,  111;  Bays- 
water  (St.  Matthew)  687 ;  Berkhamp- 
stead,  7u5 ;  Besford  (St.  Peter)  530 ;  Bir- 
mingham (St.  Alban's)  592;  Bitterley, 
C55 ;  Blyth  (St.  Mary)  452 ;  Bournemouth 
(St.  Paul)  245 ;  Brentwood  (St.  Thomas) 
190;  Brighton  (St.  Martin— reredos)  70; 
Bromley,  Kent  (R.C.)  5i6 ;  Broughton 
(St.  Lawrence)  530;  Burnley  (St.  Mat- 
thew) 624  ;  Burton-on-Trent  (St.  Mar- 
garet) 497  ;  Camden-town  (St.  Michael) 
740  ;  cheap,  253,  314,  314 ;  Chester  (St. 
John)  470,  472, 51G  ;  Chidejck  (St.  Giles) 
592;  Claughton   (Christ)  245;  Col  wall, 
789;"Corkbeg  (St.  Michael,  Protesf.)  530; 
Cotherstone  (St.  Cu.hbert)  720 ;  Crieff, 
120;  Cripplegate  (St.  Giles)  515;  Crud- 
well  (All  SS.)  164;  Dairy  (Free)  111; 
darkened,  and  stained  glass,  309  ;  Den- 
mark-park (St.  Saviour)  215;  Detling, 
420 ;  Downside,  Bath  (St.  Gregory,  R.C  ) 
610  ;  Drogheda  (St.  Peter)   470,  531  ; 
Durham  (St.  Margaret)  623,  655;  East- 
bourne (All  Souls)  783;  East  Gr  enwich 
(St.  Joseph,  R.C  )  655;  East  Grinstead 
(Wesln.)  373  ;  East  Thorpe,  Mirfield  (St. 
Paul)  138;  Edinburgh  lU.P.)  390,  434 
(Guthrie)  784;  Eiingale  (Trinity)  245: 
Egremont,  373;  Forest-hill  (St.  Paul) 
69,  95  ;  Forfar  (St.  John)  420,  623  ;  Four 
Elms  (St.  Paul)  655  ;  Frant,  503  ;  Gar- 
way  (St.    Michael)    548  ;  Gatley-in- 
Etchells  (St.  James)  655;  Glasgow  (F.an- 
ciscan)  655  ;    (iaodleigb.  (St.  Gregory) 
624;  Govan  (U.P.)687;  Great  Stara- 
bridge,  530  ;  Halstead  (St.  Margaret) 
279;  Hatbledown    (St.    Michael)  624; 
Haverfordwest    (St.      Thomas!    687 ; 
Haverstock-hill    (Djminican)   532,  563, 
C74 ;  Hawjrth  (St.  Michael)  215,  250; 
Higher  Openshaw   (St.  Clement)  373  ; 
Hillmarton,  279  ;  Honiton,  190 ;  Hopwas, 
Tamworth    (St.    Cbad)    530  ;  Hornsey 
(Trinity)  26  ;  Hull  (St.  Philip)  655  (St. 
Thomas)  435 ;  Ipswich   (St.  Michael) 
190;  Irthlingborough,  313,  G90 ;  Ken- 
sington (St.  Mary  Abbotts)  176, 202,  328  ; 
Kirkdale,  687  ;  Levenshulme  (Congl.) 
26;  Limerick  (St.  Michael  R.C.)  624 ; 
Liverpool  (U.P.)  656  ;  Ludlow  (St.  John 
Evan.)  687  ;  Macclesfield  (Christ)  501 ; 
Marseilles  (St.  Vincent)  781 ;  Munster- 
square,  W.  (St.  Mary  Magdalene)  513; 
Narberth,  467  ;  national  medal  design, 
642;  Newton  heath,  Manchester  (St. 
Anne)  642;    Newtown,   Exeter,  232; 
Nimes  (St.  Biudile)  673;  Northehurch, 
Berkhampsteal,    705 ;    North  Currey, 
471  ;  of  London,  old  and  new,  360 ;  of 
the  Neno   valley,    57.3 ;  Pinner,  634  ; 
Potternewton,  Leeds  (St.  Martin),  493  ; 
Reading  (St    Andrew,  Presbtn.)  150; 
Rock,  Bewdley,  434  ;  Roehampton  (St. 
Joseph)  623;  Ruisip,  631;  Sacriston 
(RC.)  720;  Sail,  42;  Sliarrow  (St.  An- 
drew) 133;  Sheepwash,  498;  Southwark 
(Pepper-st )  190  (St.  Mary  Overie)  603  ; 
St.  ISwe,  Mevagissy,  655  ;  Standlake  (H. 
Cross)  498  ;  Stoke  Damerel,  Devonport 
(St.  Andrew)  706  ;  Stratford-on-Avon, 
141 ;  Tewkesbury  (abbey)  138;  Upp?r 
Tulsehill,  Brixton  (St.  Matthias)  360; 
Watcrmilloek,  610;  Wedmore  (St.  Mary) 
C56,  687 ;  Wells-street,  W.  (St.  Andrew) 
511;  West  liromwich  (St.  Michael)  138; 
Weston  Beggard,  467 ;   West  Smith- 
field,  E.C.  (8t.  Bartholomew  the  Great) 
511,  595;  Wickham  Market    (All  SS. 
641 ;  Winsford  (Christ)  629  ;  Woodford, 
190  ;  York  (^t.  Lawrence)  624 
Christmas  card  competition,  578 
Cisterns,  '201 

City,  the:  artists'  so  iety,  483;  commis- 
sioners of  sewers'  report,  251 ;  fruit 
market,  GOO  (institute  buildings)  308; 
guilds  (property  of)  30;  Renaissance  in, 
227 


Civil :  architecture  and  sanitary  science, 
64,  174,  218;  engineering,  rudiments  of, 
215 ;  engineers,  institution  of,  42,  G93 ; 
service  estimates,  345 

Claim,  a  contractor's :  219,  783  ;  for  in- 
creased depth  in  foundations,  282 

Clark,  Bunnett,  and  Co. 's  exhibits  at  Mel- 
bourne, 59 

Clays  for  briekmaking,  721,  787 

Cleaning  whitewash  from  Porlland  stone, 
787 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  346 

Clerk  of  works,  219,  231,  376 

Client's :  difficulties  with  builder  and  ar- 
chitect, 87  ;  liability  for  quantities,  31G, 
377  • 

nilf-town  discovered,  another,  26 

Chtheroe  schools  competition,  26 

Clock:  Newbury  town  hall,  472;  tower 

competition,  Brighton,  26,  139,  279,  310, 

342 

Clubs :  Burlington  fine  arts  (exhibition) 
222  ;  designing,  66,  70,  230,  311,  451,  608, 
739 ;  Harrogate  (Conserv.)  69, 109 ;  Liver- 
pool (Conserv.)  5.3;  Richmond,  Surrey 
(Wilderness)  257  ;  Smallbiidge,  Roch- 
dale, 056 

Cohesion,  113 

Coins  in  ships'  foundations,  601,  GOO 
Colchester,  asylum  competition,  531,  564 
Collection  and  distribution  of  water,  148 
Colleges  :  academy    designs,    150,   176  ; 

Brecon,  388 ;  Cambridge  (Selwyn)  687  ; 

Canterbury  (St.  Mary)  498;  Ely  (theol.) 

687  ;  Finsbuiy  (technical)  592  ;  Hereford 

(county)  578  ;  Marlborough,  623 ;  Oxford, 

drainage  of,  693 ;  Quinton  (Bourne)  687  ; 

Stonyhurst,    83;    University  (Gower- 

street)  706 
Collis,  G.,  in  re,  316,  596 
Colne,  Lane,  Bapt.  chapel  competition, 

499 

Coloured  decoration  of  public  and  private 

buildings,  572 
Colour,  how  to  obtain  picturesque  interiors 

by,  338 

Column :  entasis  of  Greek,  193,  249  ;  iron, 
making  secure,  310;  strength  of  wrought- 
iron,  310,  739 

Commission  on  plans,'61 

Commissioners  of  :  sewers'  report,  251 ; 
works  and  public  buildings  v.  Angus, 
346,  725 

Commissions,  illicit,  218 

Common  but  vital  e  ror  in  construction  of 
skewed  arches,  223 

Comparison  of  English  and  Scottish  pro- 
fessional practice,  636,  722 

Competition  estimates,  219 

Competitions ;  a  good  look  out  for  archi- 
tects. 785 ;  another  sweet  thing  in,  G25  ; 
asylums  (Colchester)  5)1,  5G1  (Suffolk, 
Melton)  279,  435,  469  ;  board  schools 
(Finstall)  373  (Orpington)  247,  280,  314 
(Rochdale)  164,  190  (Walsall)  705 
(Winchcombe)  674,  723  :  cemeteries 
(Auckland),  610  (Castleford)  343  (Chip- 
ping Norton)  344,  375,  403,  626,  6.38 
(Epworthj  674  (Stratford-on-Avon)  230, 
314,  313,  438,  705;  cliapels  (Blackburn, 
Wesln.)  373  (Colne,  Bapt.)  499  (Halt- 
whistle,  Wesln.)  435,  470  (Norwood 
Bapt.)  578,  703  (Radcliffe  Wesln.) 
313  (South  Stockton,  Wesln.) 
390  ;  churches  (Crieff)  190  (Drog- 
heda,  St  Peter)  470,  531,  (Edin- 
burgh TJ.P.)  390  (do.  Guthrie)  784 
(Forest-hill,  St.  Paul)  69,  93  (Maccles- 
field, Christ)  5)1  (Newton  heath)  642 
(Woodford)  190 ;  Christmas  card,  578 ; 
clock  tower  'Brighton)  25,  139,  279,  310, 
342  ;  clubs  (Harrogate,  Conserv. )  69, 109 
(Liverpool,  Conserv.)  58  ;  conference 
upon,  516  ;  drainage  (Newbury)  313, 
390,  435  (Norwood)  69;  font  (Sheffield) 
5S,  84,  11,2,  166,  192  ;  Glass-sellers' 
coy.'s,  642  ;  Goldsmiths'   coy.'s,  34  ; 

frammar  schools  (Carlisle)  279,  531 
Newbury)  57,  118,  138,  110,  150,  165, 
360;  hospitals  (Ayr)  342  (Kendal  infec, 
dis.)  137  ;  house  sanitation  (socy.  of  arts) 
137;  infirmaries  (Cardiff)  164,  373,  401 
(West  Bromwich  workhouse)  313  ;  local 
board  offices  (Leyton)  439  ;  market 
halls  (Burton-ou-Trent)  164,  190,  192, 
(Kendal)  784;  masonic  hall  (M-rthyr 
Tydfil)  164  ;  memorial  (Victor  Em- 
manuel) 314  ;  municipal  buildings 
(Glasgow)  27,  57,  58,  202,  216,  452,  551, 
G09,  674 ;  public  buildings  (Toronto) ; 
26  ;  public  hall  (Belper)  584  ;  public 
generosity  in,  27 ;  school  of  art  (Liver- 
pool) 27,  124,  165,  193,  264;  schools 
(Bristol, trades)  232,  218  (Clitheroe,  day 
and  Sunday)  26  (Selby  Wesln.)  133, 
216  ;  sculpture  (Blackfriars-bridge)  313, 
330  ;  sewerage  (Brentford)  610  ;  Soane 
medallion  (county  court)  500 ;  stained 
glass  (Auriol,  St.  Dunstan  in  West) 
389  (Cambridge)  316;  statue  (Rowland 
Hill)  26,  138  ;  swimming  baths  (White- 
haven), 578;  town  halls  (Pietermaritz- 
burg)  133  (Pontefract)  55,  57,  G9,  95, 
232,  435  ;  without  perspectives.  695; 
workhouse  (Burton-on-Tieut)  2.12 
Completion  :  of  Eldystone  lighthouse, 
577  ,  661  ;  surveyor's  certificate  not 
necessary  to  prove,  87 
Concrete :  beams,  strength  of,  G27  ;  house, 
design  for,  202;  railway  platforms,  597  ; 
surface,"  378 
Condensation  on  windows,  1G7 
Conductors,  lightning)  566 
Conference  of  architects,  321,  430,  46S, 

537,  539,  571,  596 
Congress   of  architects,    French  inter- 
national, of  1878,  GG3,  697 


Consistent  construction,  321 
Constance,  Lake  of,  engineering  works  at, 
87 

Constants,  438,  592 

Construction:  and  architecture,  Persian, 

120;  building,  531,  593  ;  consistent,  821  j 

warehouse,  786 
Consumptive  hospital,  llampstead,  17.5 
Contents  of  Greek  monuments,  663 
Contractors  :  and  contract  prices,  315 ; 

claim,  a,  219,  783 
Contract :  plans,  alleged  inaccuracy  of, 

87  ;   prices    and    contractors,    315  ; 

sewerage,  a,  378 ;  sims,  interest  on, 

692 

Convent,  Northampton,  57 
Conversazione  of  architects'  conference, 
596 

Co-operative  Stores,  Gateshead,  312 

Corinth,  the  Isthmus  Canal,  808 

Corrosion  of  iron,  notes  on,  437 

Cost :  and  cure  of  London  smok?,  110 ;  of 
working  lifts,  789 

Cottage :  gamekeeper's  designs,  698  ;  hos- 
pital do.,  311,  516 

County  court,  8oane  design,  452,  500 

Court,  county,  Soane  design,  452,  500 

( lourts  of  justice,  the  new,  17G,  721 

Coutances,  sketches  from,  G74 

Coves,  external  plaster,  659 

Crazes,  the  three  art,  516 

Cremona,  campanile  at,  740 

Cricket  pavilion  designs,  451 

Crieff  ch.  competition,  190 

Criteri  on, dangerous  chimney  at,  29 

Criticism  on  architects  by  architects,  114, 
194 

Crowding  in  the  suburbs,  144 
Crypt,  Canterbury  cathedral,  caps  in,  8, 
137 

Cry.-tal  damask  paper,  390 

Cubing  :  a  building,  249,  376,  438,  471,  692, 

724  ;  workhouse,  502 
Cumberland  :  and  Westmoreland  anti- 

qu  irian  socy.,  110  ;  West,  water  supplies 

of,  029 

Cure :  and  cost  of  London  smoke,  110; 

smoke,  a,  281 
Curious  verdict,  a,  87 
Custom-house,  ventilation  at  the,  6,  53 
Cyprus,  building  in,  30 


DAIRY  farm  designs,  739 

Damask  paper,  the  Crystal,  390 

Damp  :  377,  406  ;  walls,  55,  110,  37G,  471, 

G92,  721,  739,  786 
Dangerous  chimney  at  the  Criterion,  29 
Dangers,  street,  472 

D  inks  v.  West  Bromwich  commissioners, 
623,  657 

Darkened  churches —stained  glass,  3)9 

Decoration  :  and  furniture,  Edis  on,  196  ; 
as  applied  (o  architecture,  719,  782 ; 
coloured,  of  public  and  private  build- 
ings, 572  ;  Harrowschool  speech  room, 
566  ;  interior,  at  Grosvenor-sq.,  514.  56.3 : 
morning-room,  121  ;  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 123  ;  of  room,  place  of  pictures  in, 
607  ;  papyrotile,  342  ;  pottery,  227 

Decorative  :  art,  Japanese,  337  ;  glass, 
manufacture  of,  562 ;  painting,  trav. 
studentship  in,  56,191;  woodwork  and 
parquetry,  720 

Defective  mortar,  378 

Defence,  the  "S  P  A.B."  on  it=,  92 

Deposit  on  quantities,  1G7 

De  rebus  gestis  et  quibusdam  aliis,  139 

Design,  dislocation  in,  195 

Designing  :  club,  Building  News,  63,  70, 
230,  311,  451,  608,  739  ;  in  the  solid, 
221 

Designs  :  architects',  property  in,  787  ; 
Blackiriars  -  bridge  sculpture,  350  ; 
Bngh  on  clock  tower,  310 ;  cathedral, 
390 ;  cottage,  Academy,  150 ;  county 
court  (Soane)  452,  500;  exchange,  610; 
Goldsmiths'  Co.  prize,  34 ;  Harrogate 
Conserv.  club,  109 ;  Institute  prize 
drawings,  221;  Liverpool  school  of  art, 
264;  Manchester  town  hall,  4S1  ;  New- 
bury grammar  school,  11S;  reviews  of 
B  N.  club,  66,  230,  451,  608,  739 

Destruction  of  American  forests  30 

Detailed  drawings  of  pipe  sewers  and  man- 
holes for  steep  gradients,  6 

Details,  411 

Determination  of  forces,  graphic  il,  435 

Development  of  stybs,  the,  237,  321 

Di. meter  of  pipe,  406 

Dictionaries  of  architecture,  312,  605 

Difficulties,  a  client's,  87 

Dimensions  of  girder  bridges,  202 

Dinners  :  builders'  clerks'  benev.  institu- 
tion, 434  ;  R.I.B.A  ,  543 

Diploma  exam,  in  sanitary  science,  597 

Disadvantages  of  tramways,  some,  194 

Discharge  of  pipe,  405 

Disconnecting:  trap,  a  new,  230;  traps 
and  th^ir  ventilation,  344,  375,  433 

Disinfectants,  efficient.  7S8 

Dislocation  in  design,  195 

Disposal  of  refuse,  193 

Distemper,  466 

Distinction  and  a  difference  as  to  Institute 
prizes,  313 

Distribution  of  water,  collection  and, 
148 

District  suivevors  :  113;  and  the:r  fees, 
219,  230,  881,233 

Dixon  v.  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cam- 
bridge, 310 

Docks  :  new  forms  of,  515  ;  Sutton-bridgc, 
597 

Dockyard  extension  works,  Plymouth, 
122 

Documents,  historical,  354,  35S,  SS5 


Domestic  :  architecture,  m  ,'J'  rn,  81, 113 
139,  191  ;  building*!  on  p.ei  .  an  1  aichei, 

193 ;  SreplacM,  7 
Doors,  hall,  sliding,  565 
Double-meshed  lirnc  screen,  C61 
Doulton's  potteries,  ar'  hi'e  .tV  vi-.it  to,  571 
Dover  and  Deal  railway,  li') 
Downward  filtration,  intermittent,  197 
Drain  traps,  377,  408 

Drainage:  149;  and  flood*,  110;  competi- 
tions 'Newburyj  313,  800,  486  Norwood) 
69;  of  Oxford  colleges,  693;  sewerage 
and  ventilation,  home,  96 

Drains,  movement  of  an  in,  726 

Drawing:  book,  the  South  Kensington, 
68 ;  geometrical,  worked  examples  in, 
231 ;  perspective,  69  ;  room  (Bhickhoatli, 
Clontarl)  232  (lectures  on  health  •'/  I 

Drawings:  architects',  315,  876,488;  de- 
tailed, of  pipe  sewers  und  manholes, 
L.G.B.,  6  ;  U.I  B.A.  prize,  221,  291, 
313 

Drogheda  eh.  competition,  470,  631 

Dr.  Tanners,  15th  ccntuiy,  21.) 

Dublin  :  amateur  artists'  society,  88 ;  damp 
at  St.  Patrick's  cat  hi.,  167,  194 ;  markets, 
373;  new  museum,  660,  724 

Dudley,  water  colours  at  the,  253 

Dues  on  rough  timber,  57 

Durham  cathedral,  672 

Durkheim,  treasure  found  at,  472 

Dutch  :  gables  and  brickwork,  328 ;  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  paintings,  032 

Dwelling  houses,  the  ventila'ion  of.  228 

Dwellings:  artisans'  (Islington,,  787 
(Plymouth)  67;  legislation  affecting, 
293 ;  sanitary  condition  of,  693 


EARLY  Christian  times,  Scotland  in, 
318 

Eberhard's  parquet  floors,  137 

Ecclesiastical :  and  secular  a'chitecture, 
should  diey  be  the  same  I  599 ;  art  exhi- 
bition. Newcastle.  693 

Ecelesiological  Society,  St.  Paul's,  400, 
504,  513,  597,  631,  705 

Echo:  438;  Engert's  wires  for  preventing, 
316 

Eddystone  new  lighthouse,  503,  577,  C01 

Edinburgh:  architectural  assocn.,  408, 
736;  Guthrie  meml.  ch.  competition, 
784  ;  notes  from,  737  ;  U.  P.  ch.  compe- 
tition, 390 

Edis  on  decoration  asd  furniture,  196 

Educatien  :  art,  the  academy  and,  515 
technical,  in  Finsbury,  535 

Efficient  disinfectants,  788 

Election  :  at  the  Academy,  recent,  690, 
721,  786;  of  president,  U.I.B.A.,  343, 
374,  403,  436,  467,  4  )9,  531,  5G1 

Electric :  bells,  167  ;  1  ghting  as  applied  to 
buildings,  480 

Electiotyping,  245 

Elmore,  Alfred,  R.  A.,  the  late,  115 

Ely  theological  college,  6S7 

Emigrants'  lodgings  in  Whitechapel,  C29 

Encasement,  iron,  value  of,  4S2,  535,  591, 
625 

Enfield  by-laws  as  to  rooms  in  roofs,  40G, 
438, 471 

Engert's  echo-preventing  wires  at  South 

Kensington,  316 
Engineering  :  American,  C71  ;  in  South 

Afrita,  222,  281,  377  ,  653  ;  sanitary, 

218 

Engineer's  certificate,  non-acceptance  of, 

219 

England :  131h-eenfury  a*chitec'ure  of, 
478,  509  ;  valuation  of  land  in,  315 

English  :  and  Scottish  professional  practice 
compared,  636,  72-'  ;  architecture,  use 
of  marble  in,  667;  cathedrals,  438, 
502;  wood-carving,  piesent  condition  of 
art  of,  163,  1S9 

Enlargement  of  the  Blildtsg  News,  239 

Entasis  of  Greek  column,  193,  249 

Epping  Forest,  threatened  railway  exten- 
sion, 194,  316 

Error  in  constructing  sice*'  arches,  a 
common,  229 

Estates,  building,  ground  rents  and, 
319 

Estimates  :  competition,  219 ;  civil  ser- 
vice, 315 
Etchers,  socy.  of,  painter,  7 
Etching,  502 

Etchings,  exhibition  of,  409 

Kuston  station  hotel,  G05 

Evidence,  local  surve>  ors',  G2S,  657 

Examinations  :  in  bidding  line  and 
architecture,  531,  595,  627,  659.  691  ; 
institution  of  suivevors,  163  ;  R.I.B.A., 
23,  111,  161,  438,  502,  532,  561.  63S; 
sanitary  (institute)  672  (scienc  j)  587 

Exchange  :  des  gn  for,  610;  room«, 
builders  and manufac:u:ers,  ICS;  loyal, 
roofing-in  the,  220 

Excur-ion :  in  Noifolk,  archi.  assocn.'s, 
35 ;  to  Lombardy,  archi.  assocn.'s,  IPS 

Exeter  :  Diocesan  society,  374  ;  hall, 
311  ;  Wvn  ird's  almshouses,  S3 

Exhibitions  :  Black-and-whi-e.  CP0; 
building  (Agricultural  hall,  360,  381, 
4il  (Boston)  693  Burlington  line  arts 
club,  222;  Cardiff,  535,  Cit.  of  Lmdon 
society  of  artists.  4S3 ;  ecclesiasti  -al  ai  t 
(Newcastle)  693;  etchings,  4C9;  fine 
art,  409  (Albtrt  hall)  115.  533 
570,  626,  65S  (Leeds)  661  (Rich- 
mond) 442,  503  ;Wuitectapel)  C7S, 
439,  442,  (York)  536;  furniture  (Leeds) 
503;  Grosvenor  gallery,  3,  r»7 ;  Her- 
bert, 592 ;  institute  of  p  .inters  in  water 
colours,  475  ;  loan  (Newton  Abbot) 
472;  mjdical and  sanitary  (S.  Kensing- 
ton'- 67,  141,  693,  7SJ;  royal  academy 
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(architecture!  474,  505,  569  (pictures) 
535,  533,    567    (winter)    2,   34 ;  royal 
Scottish  academy,  292 ;  smoke  abate- 
ment, 693  ;  society  of  British  artists, 
333  ;  society    of   painters,    409  ;  St. 
Stephen's  art,  603  ;  Swiss  art,  283  ;  Syd- 
ney, 597 
Exits  from  London  theatres,  629 
Expenditure,  local,  of  London,  150 
Experience,  ten  years',  in  intermittent 

downward  filtration,  197 
Explosions,  kitchen  boiler,  110,  191,  243 
Extension  :  of   London  suburbs,  661  ; 

works,  Plymouth  dockyard,  122 
External :  plaster  coves,  659 ;  soil  pipes, 
140,  165, 192,  217,  248,  280,  315,  344,  375, 
470,  501 ;  stucco-work,  724 
Extras,  406,  438 


FABRIC  of  the  church  at  the  present 

day,  277,  307,  315 
Fagades,  283 

Fact,  a  mistake  of,  250,  660 

Faience,  Burmantofts,  420,  740 

Failure  of  Solway  Viaduct,  150,  439 

Farm,  dairy,  club  designs,  739 

Fees:  district  surveyors',  219,  259,  281, 
282  ;  valuation,  in  Belfast,  786 

Fellows'  file,  the,  282 

Felting  a  roof,  249,  281,  376 

Fence  to  highway,  345,  376 

Fifteenth-century  Dr.  Tknners,  249 

Figures  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  27,  140, 
167,  192 

File,  the  Fellows',  282 

Filler  for  porous  woods,  661 

Filters,  town  sewage,  376 

Filtration  :  218 ;  and  supply  of  water,  114  ; 
intermittent  downward,  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in,  197 

Fine  art  exhibitions:  Albert  hall,  115, 
535,  570.  626,  658 ;  Leeds,  661 

Finsbury  technical  college,  592 

Finstall  bd.  school  competition,  373 

Fire :  at  J.  and  J.  Greenwood's,  248 ;  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  value  of  iron  en- 
casement, 482,  565,  594,  625 ;  liability  of 
purchaser  or  vendor  in  case  of,  219 

Fireplaces  :  angle,  at  Rawdon  house,  176 ; 
domestic,  7 

Fires  in  theatres,  377.  419 

First  commissioner  of  works'  office,  315 

Fittings,  oak,  315,  345,  405,  471,  502 

Flemish,  German  and  Dutch  paintings, 
632 

Fletcher's  metal  substitute  for  putty, 
230 

Flitch  and  truss  beam,  113 

Floods :  62 ;  and  drainage,  110;  preven- 
tion of,  660 

Floor  :  to  carry  40ft,  span,  502,  595 ;  wood, 
627 

Floors :  438  ;  Eberhard's  parquet,  137 

Flushing  side  sewers,  724 

Font :  competition,  Sheffield,  58,  84,  112, 

166,  192 ;  cover,  club  designs  for,  66 
Forces,  graphical  determination  of,  465 
Forest  hill  ch.  competition,  69,  95 
Forests,  American,  destruction  of,  30 
Foundations :  787  ;  builders'  claim  for 

increased  depth  in,  281 
Fountains,  drinking  :  Dover,  692  ;  St.  An- 
drew's 740;  Sunderland,  724 
France,  13th-century    architecture  of, 
446 

Fratery  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  229 
French  :   international    congress,  1878, 

663,  697  ;  sculptors,  remuneration  of, 

378 

Fronts,  shop,  731,  787 

Frost :  action  of  on  mortar,  3 15,  376  ;  pre- 
vention, 140  ;  town  water  supply  during, 
115 

Frozen  water  pipes ;  314 ;  and  kitchen 

boiler  explosions,  191,  248 
Fruit  and  vegetable  market,  City,  606 
Furniture  :  and  decoration,  Edis  on,  196  ; 

exhibition,   I  .ee is,  533 ;  works  of  art 

applied  to  UOO 
Future  of  cement,  the,  27,  53,  167 


GALLERIES:  Birmingham  (art)  30  ; 
Dudley,  253 ;  Grosvenor,  3,  507  ;  national, 
219,  31%  533,  724  ;  nitional  portrait, 
123 ;  North's,  Kew  gardens,  420 ;  Pic- 
cadilly (art)  503 

Gambier-Parry  process  of  mural  painting, 
572 

Gamekeeper's  cottage  designs,  608 

Gaolbirds,  artistic,  282 

Gardening,  landscape,  59 

Gas:  and  waterworks,  purchase  of  502; 

forburningstiined glass,  220 ;  managers' 

association,  725;  offices,  Birmingham, 

312  ;  stoves,  167 
Gasworks,  profit)  on,  at  Stoke,  346 
Gates,  design  for  entrance,  484 
Oawthorp's  catalogue  of  memorial  brass, 

316 

General  conference  of  architects,  321,  436 

463,  537,  539,  571 
Generosity,  public,  in  competitions,  27 
Geometrical  drawings,  worked  examples 

in,  231 

Geometry,  problems  in  practical  plane, 
68  ' 

Georgia,  ancient  battlefield  found  in. 
535 

German,  Flemish  and  Dutcli  paintings 
632  fa  ' 

Gesso  decoration  for  pianoforte  case,  501 

Girder  :  bridges,  dimensions  of,  202;  plate 
376  ' 

Girders:  bedding  of,  201;  Measures 
Brothers  sheet  of,  400 


Uiivan  harbour,  C93 

Glasgow :  institute  of  architects,  467  ; 
municipal  buildgs.  competition,  27  ,  57, 
58,  202,  216,  452,  561,  600,  674  ;  statuary 
at  blind  asylum,  34S 

Glass  :  manufacture  of,  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, 562  ;  painted,  529  ;  sellers'  coy.'s 
prizes,  642 

Glo'stershire  notes  and  queries,  31,  472 

Gloucester  cathedral  (a  guide  to)  68  (figures 
in)  27,  140,  167,  192 

Goldsmiths'  coy.'s  prize  designs,  34 

Good  :  and  bad  of  semi-classic  revival,  89 ; 
look  out  for  architects,  785 ;  name  better 
than  richt  s,  a,  86 

Gothic  architecture  :  465  ;  introduction  to 
study  of,  497 

Gould,  J.  F.,  the  late,  389 

Grammar  schools :  Carlisle,  279,  531 ; 
Hampton,  202  ;  Newbury,  57,  118,  138, 
140,  150,  165,  360 

Graphical  determination  of  forces,  465 

Grate  :  787  ;  new  smoke-consuming,  slow- 
combustion,  482 ;  the  wonderful,  175, 
217 

Gravestones,  boulders  as,  30 

Gravity :  centre  of,  284;  specific,  of  build- 
ing materials,  91 

Greek :  art,  Prof.  C.  T.  Newton  on,  109, 
245,  263,  289 ;  column,  entasis  of,  193, 
249  ;  monuments  and  burials,  563,  596  ; 
sculpture,  Dr.  Waldstein  on,  638,  670, 
703,  735 

Green:  slates,  219,  281;  staining  pitch- 
pine,  281 

Greenwich  hospital,  archi.  assocn.  at, 
699 

Greenwood's,  J.  and  J.,  fire  at,  248 
Grosvenor  :  gallery  exhibitions,  3,  507 ; 

square,  interior  decoration  at,  514,  565 
Ground-rents  and  building  estates,  349 
Guide  to  Gloucester  cathedral,  a,  68 
Guildford  and  Kingston  railway,  660 
Guilds :  of  London  institute,  308  ;  the 

City,  property  of,  30 


HALF-TIMBER  work,  preserving, 
027 

Hall-doors,  sliding,  565 

Halls :    Cloverley,  Salop,  642 ;  Exeter, 

Strand,  341 ;    Newnham,  Cambridge, 

548 

Haltwhistle  ^Wesln.  chapel  competition, 
435,  470 

Hampstead  :  consumptive  hospital,  175  ; 

small-pox  hospital  case,  282 
Hanley  sewerage  works,  316,  597 
Harbour,  Girvan,  693 
HaiTogate  Conserv.  club  competition,  69, 

109 

Harrow  :  road ,  new  bd .  schools  near,  228 ; 
school,  speech  room,  Burges'  de:orations, 
566 

Harwich  water  supply,  534 
Hart,  Sol.  A.,  the  late,  725 
Hatch,  377 

Haverstock-hill,  Dominican  ch.,  532,  565, 
674 

Hawes  and  Gayle  sewerage  works,  316 
Haymarket,  fire  in  the,  and  value  of  iron 

encasement,  482,  565,  594,  625 
Hayward  v.  Hamilton— pavement  lights, 

219,  628,  671 
Health,  drawing-room  lectures  on,  504 
Heat  in  relation  to  building  appliances, 

476 

Helmore,  F.  G.,  in  re,  377 
Herbert  exhibition,  the,  592 
Hereford  county  college,  578 
Hertford  house,  architects'  visit  to,  571 
Highway :  fence  to,  315,  376;  surveyor 

fined  for  neglect,  168  ;  surveyors,  accounts 

of,  57 

Highways :  315  ;  maintenance  of,  472 

Hints  on  how  to  obtain  by  colour  pictur- 
esque interiors,  388 

Historical  documents,  354,  358,  335 

Historic  houses,  693 

Holgate's  mechanical  stonemason,  700 

Holland,  Phene  Spiers  on,  324 

Hollow  pots  in  roofs,  504 

Homes,  artists',  8,  70,  150,  264,  294,  610 

Homestead,  Akenham,  Suffolk,  578 

Hoop-iron  bond,  566,  595,  627 

Horticultural  buildings,  256 

Hospitals:  Ayr,  342;  cottage,  311,  516; 
Covent-garden  (St.  Peter)  740;  Green- 
wich, 699;  Guildfoid  (Abbot's)  740; 
Hampstead  (consumptive)  175  (small- 
pox) 282 ;  Kendal  fever,  137  ;  small-pox, 
suggestions  for,  439 

Hotel  de  ville,  Brussels,  85,  113 

Hotels  :  Charing-cross  (annexe)  55  ; 
Euston-station,  605 ;  Paris  (Grand)  531 

House  :  architecture,  middle-class,  639 ; 
building,  modern,  249  ;  drainage,  sewer- 
age, and  ventilation,  96  ;  of  Commons, 
decoration  of,  123 ;  property,  sanitation 
as  increment  of  value  in,  263,  357  ,  483  ; 
sanitation,  112,  139  (competition)  137  ; 
warranty,  567,  658 

Houses :  lialham-hill,  328  ;  Breaghwy, 
Castlebar,  674  ;  Bristol,  42  ;  Cannes, 
294  ;  concrete,  design  for,  202,  248; 
Derby,  42  ;  Fitzjohn  tower,  Hampstead, 
176  ;  Hertford,  Manchester-sq.,  571  ; 
historic,  693;  Kensington,  610;  Little 
Sutton,  Chiswick,  264,  294  ;  London 
middle  class,  sanitary  arrangement  of, 
626;  Ludlow  (Readers')  264  (Ludford) 
420  ;  Lyveden  new  building,  124, 167, 217; 
MountStuart,  Rothsay,  14 1,656  ;  of  par- 
liament for  Cape  Colony,  new,  215  ;  old 
Moreton,  610  ;  Polwithen,  Penzance, 
566  ;  Portland-place,  420  ;  Rowden 
abbey,  8  ;  Salisbury  (John  Halle)  435  ; 


Somerset,  8  :  ventilation  of,  228  lli -lilting 
and  warming  of)  39  ;  Wtrirleigh, 
Brenchley,  150  ;  Westwood,  Sydenham, 
85  ;  Yattendon,  Newbury,  8 
Hove-end,  near  Halifax,  main  sewerage, 
114 

How  to  obtain  by  colour,  picturesque  in- 
teriors, 388 

Hydraulic  :  lime,  manufacture  of  artificial, 
308,  313  ;  mortals,  665,  723 


IDEALS  in  Christian  art,  251 

Idol,  Pagan,  of  Ballychulish,  313 

Illicit  commissions,  248 

Illusory  sanitation,  317 

Impervious  brickwork,  061 

Improper  building  materials,  87 

Improvements  in  stoves,  7t>6 

Improving  condition  of  labouring  classes, 

soey.  for,  789 
Inaccuracy  of  contract  plans,  alleged, 

87 

Incline,  100 

Increased  depth  in  foundations,  builder's 

claim  for,  281 
Increment  of  value  in  house  property, 

sanitation  as,  263,  357,  483 
India  :  building  arts  of,  511 ;  teak  timber 

in,  641 

Indian  :  and  colonial  mercantile  directory, 
Street's,  69 ;  public  works  depaitment, 
343 

Infirmaries  :  Bolton,  42  ;  Cardiff,  164, 
373,  404 ;  Holbeck  (union)  655 ;  Maryle- 
bone,  309  ;  West  Bromwich,  343 
Injunction  against  a  builder,  628 
Ink  stains  on  marble,  7.-7 
Inn  and  shops,  village,  designs,  230,  452 
Inoxidising  process  for  iron,  347 
Inside  or  outside  posi  ion  for  soilpipes, 
112 

Inspection  of  tenements  in  Chicago,  661 
Institute  examinations,  the,  111 
Institutes  :  artisans' ,  168  ;  Birmingham 
and  Midland,  642  ;  British  architects,  25, 
64,  120,  174,  227  ,  324,  358,  480,  561,  603 
(and  its  papers)  247  (conference)  324, 
436,  537,  539,  571  (dinner)  543  (examina- 
tions) 111,  164,  438,  502,  532,  698  (new 
president)  343,  374  ,  403,  436,  467,499, 
631,  561,  564  (prize  diawings)  221,294, 
313  (report)  497;  City  and  guilds  of 
London,  308 ;  of  architects  (Glasgow), 
467  ;  and  painters  in  water  colours,  475 ; 
sanitary,  of  Great  Britain,  629  (exami- 
nations) 672 
Institutions :  benevolent  (builders')  630 
(builders'  clerks')  250,  431;  charitable 
and  parochial,  597  ;  civil  engineers,  42, 
693  ;  naval  architects,  378 ;  surveyors, 
168 

Instruments,  stands  for  surveying,  504 
Insurance  of  builders,  mutual,  251 
Interest  on  contract  sums,  692 
Interior  decoration,  Grosvenor-  square,  514, 
565 

Interiors,  pictuiesque,  how  to  obtain  by 

colour,  388 
Intermittent :    downward  filtration,  ten 

years'  experience  in,  197  ;  water  supply, 

wastefulness  of,  220 
International  architects'  congress,  Paris, 

663,  693 

Internal  arches,  stone  principals  and, 
607 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, 497 

Ipswich:  main  sewerage  works,  596,  788 ; 
new  post  office,  498 

Iron  :  bond,  hoop,  566,  595,  627  ;  columns 
(making  secure)  310  (wro't,  strength  of) 
310,  739  ;  encasement,  value  of,  482,  565, 
594,  625  :  entrance  gates,  484  ;  for  light- 
ning conductors,  566 ;  inoxidising  of, 
347  ;  in  Portland  cement,  533 ;  notes  on 
corrosion  of,  437 

Irthlingborough  church,  313,690 

Isthmus  canals:  Corinth,  6a3;  Panama, 
566 

Italy,  13th  century  architecture  of,  352, 
416 


JACOBEAN  and  Queen  Anne  styles, 
140 

Japanese  decorative  art,  357 

Japan,  keramic  art  of,  466 

Jerry :  builder's  application  for  borough 

surveyorship,  114 ;  building,  216,  314, 

315 

Jobson,  Rev.  Dr.,  the  late,  30 
Jointing,  pipe,  193 

Joint-making,  plumbers',  a  novelty  in, 
688 

Joints  and  pipe-bending,  639 


KENDAL  :  fever  hospital  competition, 

137;  market  do.,  784 
Kensington  :  South  (drawing  book,  the)  68 

(museum)  123,  724  ^cho  prevention  at) 

316 

Keramic  art  of  Japan,  466 

Kew  gardens,  Miss  North's  gallery,  420 

Kitchen  boiler  explosions,  110,  191,  248 

Knight,  J.  P.,  R.A.,  the  late,  378 

Knoxville  white  marble,  114 

Kyrle  society,  141 


LABOURING  classes,  society  for  im- 
proving condition  of,  789 
L'ike  of  Constance,  engineering  works  on, 

87 

Ijirabeth  infant  schools,  232 
Lancaster  asylum  -  a  correction,  314 


Land:  sales  of  metropolitan  railway,  114; 

speculation  near  London,  566  ;  valuation 

in  England ,  345 
Landscape  gardening,  59 
Large  or  small  sewers,  438 
Lascelles'  works,  a  visit  to,  563,  626 
Lateral :  pressure  of  brickwork,  415,  470  ; 

support,  right  to,  346,  725,  727 
Law :  as  to  advances  to  subcontractors, 

438  ;  courts,  the  new,  176,  724 ;  of  light, 

the,  311 
Lawn-tennis  ground,  596,  628 
Laxton's  price-book,  69 
Leadenhall  market,  Roman  remains  in, 

215 

Lead:  milled,  249  ;  work,  483 
Leases  bill,  the,  443 

Lectern :  club  designs  for,  66  ;  Detling, 
420 

Lecturers,  architects  and  their,  169 
Lectures:  on  health,  di awing-room,  504; 

on  plumbing,  to  plumbers,  504, 577  ;  Prof. 

Street's  Academy,  172,  199,  223,  256,  287, 

321,  352,  416,  446,  478,  509 
Leeds:  architectural  assocn.,  123;  fine 

art  exhibition,  661 ;  furniture  do.,  503 
Lefuel,  Hector,  the  late,  87 
Legal,  29,  86,  114,  219,  249,  282  ,  315,  345, 

377,  438,  503,  596,  628,  660,  724,  788 
Legislation  affecting  dwellings,  293 
Leicester :  secular  hall,  246 ;  socy.  of  ar- 
chitects, 123 
Levelling  for  reservoirs,  345,  376  ,  787 
Level,  new  ball  and  socket,  472 
Leyton  local  bd.  offices  competition,  439 
Liability :  for  quantities,  316,  377  ,  503  ;  of 

purchaser  or  vendor  in  case  of  fire, 

219 

Libel :  action  for,  by  builder,  628  ;  on  a 

Lincoln  architect,  249 
Library  at  Manchester,  a  private,  674 
Licence,  appraisei's,  659 
Lifts,  cost  of  working,  789 
Light :  and  air,  503,  534,  659  ;  the  law  of, 

311 

Lighthouses :  Eddystone,  503,  577  ,  661  ; 

Planier,  503 
Lighting:  at  Britkh  Museum,  69;  elec 

trie,  as    applied  to    buildings,   480  ; 

national  gallery,  219;  ventilation  and 

warming  of  houses,  39 
Lightning  conductors,  566 
Lights  :    ancient,  534,  575  ;  pavement, 

219,  628,  671  ;  spire,  787 
Limehouse  new  town  hall,  373 
Lime  :  in  well,  502  ;  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial hydraulic,  308,  343;  scieen,  double 

meshed,  661 
Lincoln  architect,  libel  on  a,  219 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  660 
Lincolnshire  tour,  595,  627 
Linen,  material  for  mounting  tracings  on, 

438 

Little  Queen-st ,  W.C.,  widening  of,  314 
Liverpool  :  architectural  socy.,  69,  313; 

Conservative   club    competition,    58 ; 

school  of  ait  competition,  27,  124,  165, 

193,  264  ;  water  supply ,  692 
Local :  board  (and  their  surveyor)  280 

(offices,  Leyton)  439  (surveyors)  377, 

405,  438;  expenditure  of  London,  150; 

surveyor's  (notices  and  evidence^  628, 

657  (powers)  659,  692 
Lockwood's  builders'  price  booV,  245 
Lodge,  master's,    Univ.  coll.,  Oxford. 

516 

Logarithms,  accented  four-figure,  497. 
Lombaidy,  archi.  assocn. 's  excursion  to, 

198 

London:  and  Middlesex  archpeol.  socy., 
736 ;  bronze  in,  692,  724,  786  ;  city  (and 
guilds  institute),  308  (artists'  socy.)  483 ; 
land  speculation  near,  566 ;  local  expen- 
diture of,  150;  medical  and  sanitaty 
exhibition,  67,  141,  693,  789 ;  m  ddle- 
class  houses,  sanitary  arrangements  of, 
626 ;  old  and  new  churches  of,  360  ; 
open  spaces  in,  377  ;  railway  extensions 
near,  345,  406 ;  removal  of  snow  in,  110, 
670;  sanitary  protection  association  for, 
40,  59 ;  smoke  (abatement  of;  30,  33  (its 
cost  and  cure)  110  ;  suburbs,  extension 
of,  661 ;  Tower  of,  Roman  remains  in, 
25;  water  bill,  250 

Ludlow,  its  castle  and  neighbourhood, 
700 

Luminous  paint,  25 

Lyveden  new  building,  124,  167,  217 


MADER,  G.,  the  late,  725 

Main  roads,  maintenance  of,  377 

Maintenance  of  :  highways,  472  ;  main 
roads,  377  ;  roadway,  281,  376 

Making  iron  columns  secure,  310 

Malthouse,  Plymouth,  164 

Managers  of  metropolitan  building,  the, 
117,  166,  191,  246,  280 

Manchester:  archi.  assocn.,  342;  cathe- 
dral, 783;  Ruskin  socy.,  661;  school  of 
art,  504 

Manholes  and  pipe-sewers,  detailed  draw- 
ings of,  6 

Mansions,  Northumberland,  Charing- 
cross,  452 

Mantel-piece,  old,  at  Cock  hotel,  Halifax, 
390 

Manufacture  of :  artificial  hydraulic  lime 
at  Meudon,  308,  343;  glass  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  662 

Manufacturers :  and  inillowners  mutual 
aid  assocn.,  472;  cement,  593 

Marble :  inkstains  on,  787 ;  Knoxville 
white,  114  ;  monument,  metul  railing 
on,  724 

Marbles,  use  of  in  English  architecture, 
667 
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Buxlpi  I 


i/llrmenl  to  thr, 

Ni'.ws,  July  8,  1881. 


Mariette  Bey  :  successor  to,  533 ;  the 
late,  87 

Market:  ball  (Burton- oil-Trent),  1G1,  190, 
192  (Kendal),  781;  liarborough  sewerage 
scheme,  590 

Markets:  Dublin,  373;  fruit  and  vege- 
table (City),  6u6 ;  Leadentaall  (Komau 
remains  in),  215 

Marlborough  town  and  college,  623 

Marseilles  new  cathtdral  and  St.  Vincent, 
781 

Marylebone  new  infirmary,  309 
Masonic  hall,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  164 
Master  builders'  assocn.,  national,  121, 
111 

Material  for  mounting  tracings  on  linen, 
43S 

Materials,  building  :  improper,  S7 ;  oxi- 
dation of,  176 ;  specific  gravity  of,  91 

Mathematical  question,  86,  113 

Measurement,  nctt,  167 

Measurers,  their  position  and  practice, 
260 

Measure  s :  Brothers'  girders,  406 ;  weights 
and  moneys  of  all  nations,  245 

Measuring  zinc  work,  86 

Mechanical:  engineering,  practical  trea- 
tise on,  641 ;  stonemason,  Holgate's, 
700 

Medal:  royal  gold,   of  Institute,  603; 

Stephenson  centenary,  661 
Medical  and  sanitary  exhibition,  proposed, 

67,  141,  693,  789 
Melrose  abbey,  70 

Melton  asylum  competition,  2/9,  435,  469 

Memorials  ;  Auriol,  3S9  ;  brasses  as,  316  ; 
Hamilton  (Salisbury  cath.),  373;  Hill, 
Sir  Rowland  (Westminster  abbey),  534; 
in  Westminster  abbey,  499,  504,  593, 
624;  Prince  Imperial  (Windsor),  629; 
Shute  (Heavitree  eh.),  86;  Temple-bar, 
69,  123,  194,  251,  282,  389  ;  Victor  Em- 
manuel, 314 

Mence-Smith  travelling  studentship  in 
decorative  painting,  56,  194 

Merthyr  Tydnl  Masonic  hall  competition, 
164 

Metal :  railing  on  marble,  721 ;  substitute 
for  putty,  Fletcher's,  230 

Metropolitan  :  board  of  works,  66,  139, 
246,  530  (report  ot)  637 ;  building  act 
case,  219  ;  building,  managers  of,  117, 
166,  191,  246,  280  ;  railway  land  sales, 
114  ;  rating,  63 ;  water  bill,  123 

Meudon,  manufacture  of  artificial  hy- 
draulic lime  at,  308,  343 

Middle-class :  house  architecture,  639 ; 
houses,  sanitai  y  arrau  .ements  of  Lon- 
don, 626 

Midland  land  and  investment  corporation 

v.  Peto,  250,  660 
Milled  lead,  219 

Millownera'  mutual  aid  assocn  ,  472 

Miln,  Jas.,  the  late,  141 

Minster,  Wimborne,  597 

Mint,  proposed  new,  406,  787 

Mistake  of  fact,  a,  250,  660 

Modern :  architectural  designs  and  details, 
472;  domestic  architecture,  84,  113,  139, 
191 ;  house  building,  249 

Modulus  of  rupture,  218 

Monmouth  water  supply,  534 

Monuments :  Beaconsfield,  499 ;  Greek, 
contents  of.  563  ;  marble,  metal  railings 
on,  724  ;  Washington,  419 

Moorswater,  new  viaduct  at,  278 

Morning-room  decoration,  124 

Mortar  :  action  of  frost  on,  345,  376 ;  de- 
fective, 378 

Mortars,  hydraulic,  665,  723 

Mountain-Ash  local  board  and  their  sur- 
veyor, 2S0,  419 

Mounting  tracings  on  linen,  mated  1  for, 
438 

Mount  Stuart  house,  Rothsay,  141,  656 

Movement  of  air  in  drains,  726 

Municipal:  buildings  (Glasgow),  27,  57, 
58,  202,  216,  452,  561,  609,  674;  sur- 
veyors, &c,  assocn  ,  167,  231,  597,  660 

Mural  painting  and  Gambier- Parry  pro- 
cess, 572 

Museums:  architectural,  139;  Bolton 
(Chadwick),  328  ;  British,  G9,  724  ;  Dub- 
lin (new),  660,  724;  Ipswich,  373;  natu- 
ral history,  176,  724  ;  Sheffield  (Ruskin), 
629  ;  South  Kensington,  123,  624,  724  ; 
Sunday  opening  of,  218,  220 

Mutual:  aid  assocn.,  manufacturers  and 
millowners,  472  ;  insurance  amongst 
builders,  251 


NANTWTCH  children's  home  and 

schools,  111 
National:  master  builders'  association, 
121,  141;  gallery  (extension),  593,  724 
(lighting  the),  219  (report),  316 ;  portrait 
gallery,  123 
Natural  history  museum,  176,  724 
Naval  architects,  institution  of,  378 
Navy  and  army,  new  offices  for,  566 
Neatness  and  refinement,  61,  167 
Needle,  Cleopatra's,  316 
Needlework,  ancient  art,  350 
Neglected  church  at  Canterbury,  a,  406 
Nene  valley,  churches  of  the,  578 
Nett  measurement,  167 
New  :  and  old  churches  of  London,  360  ; 
anti-septic   apparatus,   359;  ball  and 
socket  level,  472 ;  building,  Lyveden, 
124,  167,  217  ;  disconnecting  traps,  2  0 ; 
Mint,  the,  406,  787  ;  offices  for  army  and 
navy,  566  ;  paint-brush,  483;  parliament 
houses  for  Cape  Colony,  215 ;  president 
of  R.I.B.A.,  343,  374,  403,  436,  467,  499, 
531 ;  smoke-consuming, slow-combustion 
stove,  482 ;  system  of  warming  and  ven- 


tilating, 357  ;  viaduct  at  Moorsw.iter, 
278;  walls,  papering  110;  York  (build- 
ing in),  603  (certificated  plumbers  iu), 
038  (obelisk),  220 
Newbury:  drainage  competition,  3:3,  390, 
435;  grammar-school  competition,  57, 
118,  138,  110,  150,  165,  360;  town  hall 
clock,  472 

Newton:    Abbot  loan  exhibition,  472; 

Prof.,  on  Greek  art,  109,  215,  263,  2*1 
Nichols,  W.  V.,  in  re,  377 
Nimes  cathedral  and  St.  Baudile,  673 
Non-aeeeptance  of  engineer's  certificate, 

219 

Norfolk:  archie  jl.  socy.,  467;  archi. 
assocn. 's  excursion  in,  35 

Norland  waterworks,  250 

Norman  woodwork,  140 

Norwood  :  Bapt.  chapel  competition,  578, 
705 ;  drainage  competition,  69 

Notes  :  and  queries,  Glostersfiire,  31,  472  ; 
from  Edinburgh,  737 ;  on  plumbing, 
practical,  699,  734  ;  on  the  corrosion  of 
iron,  437;  parliamentary,  57,  69,  110, 
123,  150,  176,  218,  282,  315,  345,  377,  406, 
499,  593,  624,  660,  6,  4,  724,  787 

Notices,  local  surveyors',  628,  657 

Nottingham  :  fine  art  society,  87  ;  water 
supply,  788 

Novelty  in  plumbers'  joint  making,  683 


OAK  :  bedstead  designs,  451  ;  fittings, 
315,  345,  405,  471,  502  ;  paling,  218,  281 

Obelisk,  the  New  York,  three  peculiarities 
of  re-erection,  220 

Obituary:  Ansell,  G.  F.,  30;  Brown,  T  , 
Sheffield,  529  ;  Burges,  W.,  A.R.A., 
473,  480,  575,  788;  Elmore,  A.,  115; 
Gould,  J.  F.,  389;  Hart,  Sol.  A.,  725; 
Jobson,  Rev.  Dr.,  30;  Knight,  J.  P., 
R.A.,  378;  Lefuel,  H,  87;  Mader,  G., 
725;  Mariette  Bey,  87;  Mdn,  J.,  141; 
Parker,  J.,  30 ;  Paterson,  Wm  ,  661 ; 
Rose,  SirW.A.,  725;  Stewart,  Gen.  C, 
B.,  115;  Talbert,  B.  J.,  120;  Wailes, 
W„  347 ;  Walcott,  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C, 
30;  Wontner,  W.  H,  167;  Worthmg- 
too,  H.  R.,  30 

Oblique  bridges,  83 

Offices  :  army  and  navy,  proposed  new, 
566;  Bradford,  70;  Cranbrook,  7 Hi; 
Reading,  232 

Old  :  and  new  churches  of  London,  330  ; 
houses,  Bristol  and  Derby,  42 

Opening  museums  on  Sandays,  218,  220 

Openings,  86 

Open  spaces  in  London,  377 
Ordnance  survey,  218,  721;  progress  of, 
629 

Organisation  of  the  Academy,  690 
Ornamental  art  of  Spain,  exhibition,  317 
Ornament,  H.  H.  S  aihaui  on,  311,  35J, 
403,  418 

Orpington  bd  seals,  competition,  217,  283, 
314 

Outside  or  inside  position  for  soil-pipes, 
112 

Oven,  baker's,  376,  438 

Overcrowding  in  Whitachapel  by  emi- 
grants, 629 

Oxford:  architectural  socy.,  023,  720  ; 
colleges,  drainage  of,  693 

Oxidation  of  building  materi.ls,  176 


PAGAN  idol  of  Ballychulish,  313 

Paint :  brush,  a  new,  483 ;  luminous,  25 

Painted  glass,  529 

Painter  etchers,  socy.  of,  7 

Painters :  and  decorators'  work,  book  on, 

502 ;    institute  of,  water-colour,  475 ; 

quantities,  787  ;  socy.  of,  409  ;  view  of 

decoration  as  applied  to  architecture, 

719,  782 

Painting  :  mural,  and  Gambier- Parry  pro- 
cess, 572  ;  Queen  Anne  work,  596 

Paintings,  Geiman,  Flemish,  and  Dutch, 
632 

Palace,  Buckingham,  514 
Paling,  oak,  218,  281 
Panama  ship  canal,  566 
Panel  in  terra  cotta,  a,  328 
Panorama,  the  Westminster,  G37 
Papering  new  walls,  140 
Papers  read  at  the  Institute,  the,  217 
Paper:  crystal  damask,  b90 ;  Whatman's, 
193 

Papyrotile  d  "oration,  312 

Paris  :  Grand  hotel,  534  ;  picture  exhibi- 
tions in,  167 

Parker,  J.,  ot  Wycombe,  the  late,  33 

Parliamentary  notes,  57,  69,  110,  123,  150, 
176,  218,  282,  315,  315.  377,  406,  4SJ9,  593, 
621,  660,  674  ,  724,  787 

Pml  ament  houses  for  Cape  Colony,  new, 
215 

Parquet  floors,  Eberhard's,  137 
Parquetry  and  decorative  WJudwork,  720 
Parsonages,  93,  96 

Participation  of  workmen  in  profits,  592 
Partitions  of  buildings,  608 
Party-wall,  219,  787 

Past :  and  present  art  workrnt  u,  225,  290 ; 

year,  the,  1 
Patents,  725 

Paterson,  Wm.,  the  late,  661 
Paths,  asphalte,  140 
Pavement  lights,  219,  62.8,  C71 
Pavilions,  cricket,  451 
Paving,  wood,  watering  of,  406 
Payment  for  quantities,  liability  of,  503 
Pembridge,  detached  bell-tower  at,  294 
Persian  architecture    and  construction, 
120 

Perspectives  ;  drawing,  59 ;  of  shadows, 
471 


Perspectives  competitions  without,  695 
I'crvi  ,u~n'-KS  of  Portland  cement,  251 
Pianoforte- Case,  gesso  decoration  for,  5  )1 

Piccadilly,  proposed  ar  (fallen  «,  603 

Pictures:  at  the  Academy,  505,638,607; 

place  of,  in  dec  nation  of  room,  607 
Picturesque.  Interi  m,  to  obtain,  by  col  iut, 

388 

Piers  :  and  arches,  domestic  buildings  on, 

193;  proposed,  535 
Pietermaritzbuig  town  hall  competition, 

138 

Pinner  and  Ruislip,  a  visit  to,  631 
Pipe:  bending,  639;  diameter  of,  4')';  ; 
discharge  ul,  405  ;  jointing,  193  ;  sewers, 
detailed  drawings  of,  6 
Pipes:    and   boilers,  bursting  of,  217; 

frozen,  314 
Pitch-pine,  staining  green,  281 
Place  of  pictmes  in  room-dee  >ration,  607 
Plain  tile  roofing,  438,  471,  502,  531,  665 
Plane  geometry,  problems  in,  68 
Planier  lighthouse,  603 
Plan,  whose  is  it  ?  248 
Plans:  charges  for  abandoned,  219;  com- 
mission on,  61 ;  contract,  alleged  inac- 
curacy of,  87  ;  schools,  193;  workhouse, 
249 

Plaster,  chemistry  of,  a  borough  surveyor 

on,  86 
Plate  girder,  376 
Plating  of  wood,  the,  351 
Plaster:  cove,  external,  659;  stucco,  471 
riatforms,  railway,  c  mcrete  for,  597 
Plumber,  what  is  a  ?  626,  656 
Plumbers :  certificated,  in  New  York, 

638;    joint-making,    novelty  in,  688; 

work  (and  sanitary  plumbing),  626,  656, 

687,722,  784  (sanitary,  and  Otherwise), 

664 

PiumbiDg :  and  plumbers'  work,  626,  656, 
687,  722,  784  ;  practical  notes  on,  699, 
734  ;  sanitary,  Hellyer's  lectures  on,  504, 
577,  639,  702 

Plymouth :  dockyard  extension  works, 
122;  malthouse  at,  161 

Pneumatic  sewer  ventilator,  535 

Pocket-book,  Spon's  architects  and  buil- 
ders', 245 

Pontefract  town  hall  competition,  55,  57, 
69,  95,  232,  435 

Porous  hard  woods,  filler  for,  b61 

Portland  :  cement  (iron  in),  531  (pervious- 
ness  of),  251;  stone,  cleaning  white- 
wash from,  787 

Portrait  gallery,  nati  ma',  123 

Position  and  practice  of  measure  rs,  260 

Post-office,  Ipswich,  498 

Pots,  hollow,  in  roofs,  504 

Potteries,  Doulton's,  architects'  visit  to, 
571 

Pottery  :  British,  315  ;  decoration,  227 
Powers,  local  surveyor's,  659,  692 
Practical:  notes  on  plumbing',  699,  731; 
plane  geometiy,  problems  in,  68:  ven- 
tilation and  warming, 670 ;  of  building), 
148;  yoimg  "architect,"  a,  2S0 
Practice:  and  position  of  measurers,  260 ; 
professional   compared,    English  and 
bcettish,  636,  722 
Present :  and  past  art  workmen,  225,  230  ; 
condition  of  English  wood-carving  art, 
163,  189;  day,  fabric  of  church  at,  277, 
307,  315  ;  state  of  sewage  question,  738 
Preserving  half-timber  work,  627 
President  of  R.I. '  .A,  election  of,  313, 

374,  403,  436,  467,  499,  531,  561 
Pressure  of :  brickwork,  actual  lateral, 

415,  470 ;  gas,  undue,  535 
Prevention  :  frost,  140 ;  of  floods,  660 ;  of 

smoke,  720 
Price -books,    builders':     Revis's,  245; 

Lockwood's,  245  ;  provincial,  789 
Prices,  contract,  and  contractors,  315 
Principals,  stone,  and  relieving  arches, 
607 

Principles:  and  practice  of  ventilation, 
149  ;  of  the  art  of  architecture,  223,  256 

Priory  churches :  Blyth,  452 :  Haverstock- 
hill,  532,  565 

Prize  drawings,  the  Institute :  221,  291;— a 
distinction  and  a  difference,  313 

Problems  m  practical  plane  geom>  try,  68 

Professional :  men,  are  architects  !  789  ; 
practice  compared,  English  and  Scot- 
tish, 636,  7  22 

Profits :  on  gasworks,  346  ;  workmen's 
participation  in,  592 

Property  :  bankrupt  archi'ects',  62?,  692  ; 
of  architect's  design,  787  ;  valuations  of, 
595,  627 

Proportions,  Chambers's,  218 

Pioposed:  archi.  assocn.  travelling  stu- 
dentship, 92,  693  ;  central  railway  ter- 
minus for  London,  316  ;  medical  and 
sanitary  exhibition,  67,  141,  693,  789; 
municipal  buildings,  Glasgow,  216  ;  visit 
to  Rome,  92,  140 

Protection  :  associations,  srnitary,  S4  (for 
London),  40,  59;  of  ancient  bldngs., 
socy.  for,  92 

Provincial  builders'  price-book,  789 

Prudhoe,  water  supply  at,  232 

Public:  buildings  (Toronto),  26  (ventila- 
tion of),  604  ;  generosity  in  competitions, 
27  ;  hall  (Belper),  564 

Purchase  of  gas  and  waterworks,  602 

Purchaser's  or  vendor's  liability  in  case  of 
fire,  219 

rutty,  metal  substitute  for,  230 


QUANTITIES  :  167  ,  594  ;  conference 
as  to,  541,  543  ;  deposit  on,  167  ;  liability 
for,  316,  377,  603;  painters',  7S7  ;  the 
question  of,  632 


Quantity  :  of  stone  in  spire,  218,  213 ;  sur- 
veying, 415,  596;  surveyor's  charge*, 
531 

Quarries,  slater,  working  of,  278 

Queen  :  Anne  (an  1  JaoobBM  rtflw),  H  i 

'work,  painting;,  5)6  ;  »t ,  Little-,  wide..- 

ing  of,  314 

Queer  candidate!  for  a  surveyorship,  2.7) 
Question :  a  mathematical,  86 ;  of  qu  mu- 
tes, 032  ;  sewage,  present  stale  of,  7.38  ; 
the  water,   1 15,  H/|,  VI,,  2  >  I ,.'«'*,»-.  1 
413,  508,  601,  72-S 
Quinton,  bourne  college,  687 


RABBATH  AM  MON,  ruins  of,  07 
Rodcliffe  Weiln.  chapel  competitn  ,  313 
Railing,  metal,  on  stone  monument,  724 
Railway  :  across  Australia,  proposed,  02!/; 
Dover  and  Deal,  726  ;  extensions  near 
Uxbridge,  proposed,  3tfl,  406  ;  Guildford 
and  Kingston,  060 ;  platform*,  (;one:rcte, 
597  ;  South  Western  bill,  660  ; »t. uctures, 
674 ;    terminus  for  London,  proposed 
central,  340 
Rating,  metropolitan,  63 
Rebus  gestis,  de,  139 

Recent  election  at  the  Academy,  690,  721, 
786 

Reconstruction  of :  an  undermined  church, 

629  ;  Tay  bridge,  347,  516 
Rectory,  Ascot,  26 
Refinement  and  neatness,  61,  167 
Ri-fese:    disposal,    193;     utilisation  of, 

279 

Regulations,  R.T.B.A.  exatninat  on,  25 
Removal  of:  snow  in  London,  110,  671  ; 

the  Mint,  proposed,  787 
Remuneration  of  French  sculptors,  378 
Renaissance:  capabilities  of ,  91,  147,  193; 

in  the  City,  227 
Rents,  ground,  and  building  estates,  349 
Repairs,  663 

Reports :  amalg.  socy.  carpen'ers  and 
joiners,  515;  City  commissioners  of 
sewers,  251  ;  metro,  bd.  of  wjrks,  637 ; 
R.I.B.A.,  497 

Reredos:  Gloucester  cathedral,  27,  140, 
167,  192  ;  fct.  Martin's  ch  ,  Brighton, 
70 

Reservoirs  :  and  levelling,  315,  376  ;  water 
tanks  and  cellars,  150 

Resolutions  on  competitions,  5 17 

Restoration  :  at  St.  Alban's,  631 ;  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  ch.,  proposed.  141 

Reviews  :  Accented  Four-Figure  Loga- 
rithms, L.  D'A.  Jackson,  497  ;  Alfred 
Stevens,  a  Biographical  Study,  W.  Arm- 
strong, 672  ;  Attempt  to  Discriminate 
the  Styles  of  Architecture,  T.  Rickman, 
465;  Bevis's  Builders'  Price  Bootr,  245; 
Bookbindings,  Ancient  and  Modern,  J . 
Cundall,  170  ;  Building  News  Designing 
Club,  66,  230,  451,  608,  739  ;  Capitals  in 
Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  J.  Don- 
kin,  137  ;  Catalogue  of  Memorial  Brasses, 
T.  J.  Gawthorp,  316 ;  Churches  of  the 
Nene  Valley,  Sha'pe.  Johnson,  and 
Kelsey,  578 ;  City  of  London  D  rectory, 
419 ;  Complete  Course  of  Problems  in 
Practical  Plane  Geometry,  J.  W.  Palliser, 
68 ;  Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town 
Houses,  R.  W.  Edis,  196  ;  Descriptive 
Account  of  Recently  Discoveied  Villa 
near  Brading,  C.  Nicholson,  68  ;  Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture  (Archi.  Publi. 
Socy.)  605;  Digest  of  Law  of  Light,  E, 
S.  Roscoe,  311 ;  Earl  Beaconsfield. 
memoir  of,  E.  Walford,  497;  Electro- 
typing,  J.  W.  Urquhart,  245;  Engine 
Driving  Life,  M.  Reynolds,  6S  ;  Fires  in 
Theatres,  Capt.  Shaw,  419;  Gas  and 
Water  Companies  Directory,  641 ;  Ger- 
man, Flemish  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Buxton  and  Poynter,  632  ;  Gloucester- 
shire Notes  and  Queries,  31.  472; 
Graphical  Determination  of  Forces,  J. 
B.  Chalmers,  405 ;  Guide  to  Cathedral 
Church  of  Gloucester,  Haines  and  Wal- 
ler, 68 ;  History  of  Design  in  Painted 
Glass,  N.  J.  H.  Westlake.  529 ;  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  F.  A.  F.iwkes,  256; 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Paris  Salon, 
641 ;  Instructions  for  Use  of  Eureka 
Slide  Rule,  J.  Noble,  419  ;  Introduction 
to  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  J.  H. 
Parker,  497 ;  Keramic  Art  of  Japan, 
Audsley  and  Bowes,  466  ;  Lathework,  P. 
N.  Hasluck,  641 ;  Laxton's  Price  Book, 
69  ;  Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics, 
P.  Magnus,  419 ;  Life  of  Geo.  Stephen- 
son, Dr.  Smiles,  641 ;  Li-,  e  of  Rev.  Row- 
land Hill,  E.  Browne,  641 ;  Local 
Government  Board,  Detailed  Drawings 
of  sewers,  R.  Rawlinson,  6 ;  Lockwood's 
Builders'  Price  Book,  245;  Measures, 
Weights  and  Moneys  of  All  Nations, 
W.  Woolhouse,  245 ;  Mensuration  made 
Easy,  C.  Hoare,  641 ;  Metropolitan 
Rating,  E.  and  A.  L.  Ryde.  63;  Modem 
Ai  chitectural  Designs  and  Details 
from  New  York,  472  ;  Oblique 
Bridges,  Geo.  Watson  Buck,  S3; 
Old  and  New  Churches  of  London,  A 
Capes,  360 ;  Popular  Dictionary  of  Ar- 
chitecture, W.  and  G.  Audsley,  312; 
Popular  Lectures  on  Scientiric  Subjects, 
H.  Helmholtz,  68;  Pottery  Decoration, 
M.  L.  McLaughlin,  227  ;  Practical 
Photography,  6.  E.  Whcder.  419  ; 
Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, F.  Campin,  641 ;  Practical 
Ventilation  and  Warming,  J.  Constan- 
tine.  670;  Proceedings  of  St.  Paul's 
Ecclesiological  Societv,  419  ;  Provincial 
Builders'  Price  Book,  R.  Beck"*,  789  ; 
Purchase  of  Gas  and  Waterworks,  A. 
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Silverthorne,  G02  ;  Quantity  Surveying, 
J.  Leaning,  415;  Itiver  Bars,  T.  J. 
Mann,  202 ;  Rudiments  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering', Law  and  Clarke,  2-15  ;  Bules  lor 
Engine  Drivers,  M.  P.  Bale,  63;  Scot- 
land in  Early  Christian  Times,  J.  An- 
derson, 318;  Slate  Quarrying,  and  How 
to  make  it  Profitable,  M.  Richards,  278  ; 
Spon's  Architects',  Builders'  and  Con- 
tractors' Pocket  Book,  245  ;  South 
Kensington  Drawing  Book,  E.  J. 
Poynter,  68  ;  Street's  Indian  and 
Colonial  Mercantile  Directory,  69  ; 
System  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  for  Use 
of  Schools,  S,  Young,  245  ;  Ten  Years' 
Experience  in  Intermittent  Downward 
Filtration,  J.  Bailey  D.-nton,  197  ;  Tim- 
ber [Catalogue,  *  J.  Sandell  and  Co., 
€29 ;  Town,  College,  and  Neighbour- 
hood of  Marlborough,  F.  E.  Hulme, 
623;  Toys  and  Toym  iking,  J.  Lukin, 
419 ;  Tuning  and  Repairing  Piano- 
fortes, C.  Babbrarton,  68  ;  Twenty 
Styles  of  Architecture,  the,  497  ;  Ven- 
tilation of  Dwelling  Houses,  F.  Ed- 
wards, junr.,  228;  Wall-paper  Patterns, 
Shuffrey  and  Co.,  504  ;  Water  :  its 
Composition,  Collection,  and  Distribu- 
tion, J.  Parry,  14S ;  What  Girls  Can  Do, 
P.  Browne,  245  ;  Worked  Examples  in 
Geometrical  Drawing,  Rev.  J.  Hunter, 
231 

Revival,  semi-Classic,  good  and  bad  of, 
89 

Bichmond  art  exhibition,  442,  503 
Right  to  lateral  support,  346,  725,  727 
Rivers  conservancy  bill,  new,  110,  150 
Road-making,  692 

Roadway,   maintenance   of  :    281,  376, 

main,  377  ;  in  Tennessee,  629 
Rochdale  bd.  schools   competition,  161, 

190 

Rock  tombs  at  Sakkara,  604 

Roman  remains :  Bath,  484 ;  Brading, 
484, 721  ;  Leadenhall  market,  215 ;  Tower 
of  London,  25 

Rome,  proposed  visit  to,  92,  140 

Roof:  felting  a,  219,  281,  376;  St.  Pan- 
eras  station,  627  ;  tiles,  471 

Roofing  :  -in  the  royal  exchange,  220  ; 
plain  tile,  438,  471,  502,  531,  565 

Roofs  :  hollow  pots  in,  501  ;  rooms  in, 
406,  43S,  471 

Rooms,  place  of  pictures  in  decoration  of, 
607 

Rooms  :  builders  and  manufacturers'  ex- 
change, 168)  in  roofs,  406,  438.  471 

Rose  :  pattern  wall-p  ;per,  264  ;  Sir  W.  A., 
the  late,  725 

Rostrevor,  waterworks  at,  2S2 

Rot,  dry,  787 

Rough  timber,  dues  on,  57 
Rowland  Hill    statue   competition,  26, 
138 

Royal:  academy,  111  (and  art  education) 
515  (and  its  teaching)  591,  690  (archi. 
school)  7  (architects  e  at)  474,505,  564, 
569,  593  (lectures)  17 ',  199,  223,  256,  287, 
321,  352,  416,  446,  478,  5  19  (pictures  at) 
505,  533,  557  (recent  elections  of  asso- 
ciate) 690,  721,  786  (winter  exhibition) 
2,34;  architectural  museum,  139;  ex- 
change, rooting-ia  the,  220  ;  gold  medal, 
Institute,  603 ;  institute,  British  archi- 
tects, 25,  64,  111,  120,  161,  174,  221,  227, 
247,  294,  313,  324,  313,  358,  374,  403,  436, 
433,417,  430,  497,  499.  502,  531,  532,  543, 
561,  564,  603;  Scottish  academy,  292 

Rudiments  of  civil  engineering,  245 

Ruins  of  Rabbath  Ammon.  67 

Ruislip  and  Pinner,  a  visit  to,  634 

Rupture,  modulus  of,  218 

Ruskin  :  museum,  Sheffield,  629  ;  society, 
Manchester,  661 

Russell's  statue,  Earl,  345 

SAKKARA,  rock  tombs  at,  604 

Salisbury  :  and  Wilts  building  socy.,  406  ; 
cathedral  (Hamilton  meml.)  373;  dio- 
cesan ch. building  assocn.,  83 ;  restoration 
of  refectory,  435 

Sandell's  timber  catalogue,  629 

Sanitary :  and  medical  exhibition,  pro- 
posed, 67,  141,  693,  789  ;  and  otherwise, 
plumbers'  work,  664 ;  arrangements  of 
London  middle-class  houses,  626  ; 
assurance,  316,  726 ;  condition  of  dwel- 
lings, 693;  engineering,  218 ;  institute, 
Great  Britain,  629  (examinations)  672  ; 
matters  and  water  supply,  114,  167,  193, 
250,  282,  316,  316,  471,  534,  596,  629,  660, 
<592,783  ;  plumbing  (and  plumbers'  work) 
626,  656,  687,  722,  784  (lectures  on)  504, 
577,  639,  702;  protection  (assocn.  for 
London)  40,  59,  726  (associations)  84  ; 
sci  nee  (and  civil  architecture)  Gl,  174, 
218  (examinations  in)  597  (in  America' 
465  ;  work  of  an  architect,  146 

Sanitation :  architects  and,  501 ;  as  incre- 
ment of  value  in  house  property,  263, 
357,  483  ;  house,  112,  139  (competition) 
137 ;  illusory,  317 

Scale  in  buildings,  727 

School :  boards  and  their  architects,  281 ; 
chapel  (Darwen}  530  ;  plans,  193 

Schools  :  Blackbrook,  St.  Helens,  279  ; 
Bristol  (trades)  232,  218  :  Clitheroe, 
26  ;  Darwen  (St.  James)  655  ;  Harrow 
(Burgos' decorations  at)  566;  Lambeth 
(infants)  232  ;  Nuntwieh  (workhouse) 
111:  Norwich  (Princcs-st.  Congl.)  Ill ; 
Oldham  (Trinity)  621;  Oxfoul  (high 
girls)  431 ;  roval  academy  architcctuial, 
7;  Baltaire  (Wesln.  Sunday)  57;  Sclby 
(Wesln,)  1.38,  216  ;  Sunderland  (Sunday) 
435  ;  Wolverhampton,  530.  See  also 
under  Hoard  and  Grammar  schools. 


Schools  of  art  :  Bristol,  374  ;  Bromley 
Kent,  216  ;  Chiswick  (new  buildings) 
70;  Dublin,  374  ;  Edinburgh,  123; 
Female,  374  ;  Halifax,  121  ;  Hanley, 
26;  Liverpool,  27,  124,  165,  193,  264; 
Manchester  (new)  504  ;  Nottingham, 
216  ;  Oldham,  374  ;  Penzance  (new 
buildings),  279  ;  Royal  Architectural 
Museum,  69  ;  Taunton,  57  ;  West 
London,  56  ;  Wolverhampton,  123 

Science  :  and  art  of  sanitary  plumbing, 
504,  577,  639,  702 ;  sanitary  (and  civil 
architecture)  64,  174,  218  (exam,  in) 
597  (in  America)  465 

Sootland  :  in  early  Christian  times,  318  ; 
socy.  of  antiquaries  of,  593,  781 

Scottish  :  Academy  exhibition,  202  ;  and 
English  professional  practice  compared, 
636,  722 

Screen,  lime,  double  meshed,  G61 
Sculptors,     French    remuneration  of, 
378 

Sculpture  :  for  Blackfriars-bridge,  313, 
350  ;  Greek,  Dr.  Waldstein  on,  638,  670, 
703,  735 

Seanor,  M.,  in  re,  378 

Secular :  and  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
should  they  be  the  same  ?  599 ;  hall, 
Leicester,  246 
Selby  schools  competition,  13S,  216 
Semi-classic  revival,  good  and  bad  of, 
89 

Seminary,  Wigan  (St.  Joseph)  161 

Sequoia  wood  for  furniture,  115 

Settlements,  386,  387,  433 

Seventeenth-century  work,  691,  724 

Sewage  :  filters,  town,  376  ;  question,  pre- 
sent state  of,  738  ;  sludge,  113 

Sewerage  :  contract,  a,  373  ;  drainage  and 
ventilation,  house,  96 

Sewer:  ventilation,  192,  193  (and  external 
soil-pipes)  375,  470,  501  ;  ventilator, 
pneumatic,  535 

Sewers :  flushing,  724  :  pipe,  detailed 
drawings  for,  6 ;  small  or  large,  438 

Shadows,  perspective  of,  471 

Shaft,  brick  chimney,  596 

Sheffield ;  cemetery,  435 ;  church  font 
competition,  58,  84, 112, 160,  192  ;  Buskin 
museum,  629 

Shield,  stone,  86 

Ship  canal,  Panama,  566 

Ships,  coins  bedded  in,  661,  690 

Shop  fronts,  731,  787 

Shops  and  inn,  club  designs,  230,  452 

Should:  secular  and  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture be  the  same  i  599  ;  soil-pipes  be 
outside  orinside  houses  ?  112 

Shuffrey's  wall  papers,  504 

Shustoke,  reservoirs  at,  692 

Shute  memorial,  Heavitree,  86 

Side  sewers,  flushing  of,  724 

Simple  trusses,  web  strains  in,  67 

Sketches,  charges  for,  7-7 

Skew-arches,  common  error  in  construct- 
ing, 229 

Slandering  a  builder,  660 

Slate  quarries,  the  working  of,  278 

Slates,  green,  249,  231 

Sliding  hall  doors,  565 

Slow  combustion :  smoke-consuming  grate, 
new,  482 ;  stoves  and  ait  tiles,  529 

Sludge,  sewage,  113 

Small :  or  large  sewers,  438  ;  pox  hospital 
(accommodation)  439  (declared  a  nuis- 
ance) 2S2 

Smoke :  abatement,  30,  33  (exhibition) 
693  ;  consuming,  slow-combustion  grate, 
new,  482 ;  cure,  281 ;  London,  its  cost 
and  cure,  110;  prevention,  720 

Smoky  chimneys,  176 

Snow,  removal  of  in  London,  110,  671 

Soane  medallion  design,  452 

Soap- wash  to  make  bricks  impervious, 
661 

Societies  :  amateur  artists  (Dublin)  88  ; 
antiquarian  (Cambridge)  312,  674  (Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland)  110;  anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  593,  781;  archreo- 
logical  (Andover)  216  (London  and  Mid- 
dlesex) 736  (Norfolk)  467  (Yorkshire) 
593,  783  ;  architects  (Bristol)  342  (Lei- 
cester) 123;  architectural  (Liverpool)  69, 
313  (Oxford)  623,  720;  artists  (City  of 
London)  483  ;  art  (St.  Stephen's)  608  ; 
British  artists  (exhibition'  333  ;  carpen- 
ter and  joiners  (amalg.)  515;  diocesan 
(Exeter)  374;  fine  art  (Nottingham)  87  ; 
improving  condition  of  labouring  classes, 
789;  Kyrle,  141;  painter  etchers,  7; 
painters  (exhibition)  409  ;  protection  of 
ancient  buildings,  92 ;  Ruskin  (Manches- 
ter) 661;  St.  Paul's  ecclesiological,  406, 
504,  513,  597,  631,  705;  Sunday,  87,  314, 
661 

Soda  water  works,  Hereford,  655 
Soil-pipes:   external,  140,  165,  192,  217, 
218,280,  315,  344,  375  ,  470,  501;  should 
they  be  outside  or  inside  houses  !  112 
Solid,  designing  in  the,  221 
Solway  bridge,  failure  of,  150,  439 
South:  Africa,  engineering  in,  222,  281, 
379,  658 ;  Kensington  (drawing-book)  68 
(museum)  123,  621,  724  (prevention  of 
echo  at)  316 ;  Stockton  Wesln.  chapel 
competition,  390 ;  Western  railway  bill, 
660 

Spanish  ornamental  art  exhibition,  317 
Specifications,  631,  688 
Specific  gravity  of   building  materials, 
91 

Speculation,  land,  near  London,  566 
Sphinxes  for  Cleopatra's  Needle,  346 
Spire:  lights,  787;  quantity  of  stone  in, 
218,249 

Spon's  architects'  and  builders'  pocket- 
book,  215 


St. :  Alban  (Birmingham)  592  Alban's  (re" 
storation  at)  661 ;  (sewerage  works)  406  i 
Andrew  (Reading)  150  (Sharrow)  138 
(Stoke  Damerel)  706  (Wells-st.,  W.) 
514;  Anne  (Ncwton-heath)  642  ;  Augus- 
tine's (Bristol)  294,  344 ;  Bartholomew 
(West  Smithfield)  544,  595;  Baudile 
(Nimes)  673;  Chad  (Hopwas)  530; 
Clement  (Higher  Openshaw)  373 ;  Cuth- 
bert  (CotherstoneJ  720 ;  Etheklreda  (Ely- 
place,  Holborn)  544;  Ewe  (Mevagissy) 
656 ;  Germain  (chateau)  42  ;  Giles 
592  (Chideock)  (Cripplcgate)  515;  Gregory 
(Downside)  610  (Goodleigh)  621;  James 
(Gatley-in-Etchells)  655  ;  John  (Chester, 
tower)  470,  472,  516  (Forfar)  420,  623 
(Ludlow)  687  ;  Joseph  (East  Greenwich, 
B.C.)  655  iRoehampton)  623  (Wigan, 
seminary)  161;  Lawrence  (Broughton) 
530  (Yoik)  621 ;  Margaret  (Burton-on- 
Trent)  497  (Durham)  623,  655  (Halstead, 
Kent)  279  (Westminster— ch  yrd.)  bl6  ; 
Mark  (Venice;  137— (and  the  Institute)25, 
27;  Mary  Abbotts  (Kensington)  176,  202, 
325;  Mary  (Blyth)  452  (Canterbury,  col- 
lege) 497  (Wedmore)  656,  687;  Mary 
Magdalene  (Munster-sq.)  513;  Mary 
Ovciie  (Southwark)  603 ;  Martin 
(Brighton-reredos)  70;  (Potternewton) 
498  ;  Matthew  ( Bays  water)  6S7  ;  (Burnley) 
642;  Matthias  (Upper  Tulse-hill,  Brix- 
ton) 350;  Michael  (Camden-town)  740 
(Corkbeg)  530  (Garwayj  543  (Harbledown) 
624  (Haworth)  245  (Ipswich)  190  (Limerick) 
624  (West  Bromwich)  138  ;  Pancras  sta- 
tion roof,  627  ;  Patrick  (Dublin,  cathl.) 
167,  194  ;  Paul  (Bournemouth)  245  (East 
Thorpe)  138  (Forest-hill)  69,  95  (Four 
Elms)  655 ;  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  cathe- 
drals, 201,  405;  Paul's  ecclesiological 
socy.,  406,  504,  513,  597,  634,  705;  Peter 
(Attleboro')592  (Covent-garden,  hospital] 
740  (Drogheda)  470;  Philip  (Hull)  655; 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  compared,  201 ; 
Saviour  (Denmark-park)  245;  Stephen's 
art  society,  608  ;  Thomas  ( Brentwood)  190 
(Haverfordwest)  687  (Hull)  435;  Vincent 
de  Paul  (Marseilles)  781 

Stables  :  Balham-hill,  390 ;  Park-lane,  W., 
548 

Stained  glass :  and  darkened  churches, 
309 ;  Auriol,  St.  Dunstan's-in-West,  3S9  ; 
Bingley,  86;  Birmingham  (Soho-hillch.) 
86 ;  Bishops  Itchingdon,  438 ;  Buck- 
nall,  86  ;  Cambridge,  282;  competitions, 
316;  Condover,  4:38;  Farnham,  141; 
Ely  catkl.,  669;  gas  for  burn  ng,  220 ; 
Halifax  (St.  John  Wesln  )  86  ;  Haworth, 
250;  Hemingborotigh,  86;  Hoddesdon, 
86;  Horton,  250;  Kddwick,  533;  Little 
Bradley,  692  ;  Lorhlee,  405;  Newington, 
692 ;  Putney,  692 ;  Quernmore,  86  ; 
Westminster  chapterhouse,  725;  Wis- 
tanstow,  629 ;  Wyke,  83 

Stained  wood,  249 

Staining  pitch-pine  green,  281 

Stains:  brick,  595  ;  on  marble,  787 

Staircase  at  St.  Cloud,  740 

St  ills,  choir,  113,  140 

Stand  ird  insurance  offices,  King  Willij.ni- 
st.,  122 

State,  present  of  sewage  queslion, 
738 

Statham,  H.  H.,  on  ornament,  311,  356, 
403,  418 

Station  roof,  St.  Pancras,  627 

Statues:  Bolckow  (Midd  esbrough)  721; 
Carlyle  on,  251 ;  Earl  Bus-ell,  315  ;  Row- 
land Hill,  26, 138 

Steep  gradients,  detailed  drawings  of  pipe 
sewers  for,  6 

Stephenson  centenary  medal,  661 

S  evens,  Alfred,    a   biographical  study, 

S'ewart,  General  C.  B„  the  late,  115 
Stone  :  Beer,  631  (and  Bath>  6S9,  721,  785  ; 
brick,  and  terra-cotta,  253;  cleaning 
whitewash  from,  787;  for  Truro  cathe- 
dral, 591,  606,  635  ;  in  spire,  quantity  of, 
218,  249;  principals  and  internal  archts, 
607  ;  shield,  86  ;  vegetation  on,  566,  596, 
6  27;  work,  113,  193 
Stonehenge,  463 

Stmemason,  Holgate's  mechanical, 700 
Stones,  building,  165,  218,  147,  689,  721, 
785 

Slonyhurst  college,  83 

Stove,  a  wonderful,  5S,  113,  175,  217 

Stoves  :  gas,  167  ;  improvements  in.  706 ; 

slow  combustion,  and  art  tiles,  529 
Strains,  wib,  in  simple  trasses,  67 
Stratford-ou-Avo.i :  cem°tery  competitn., 

280,  314,  343,  433,  705 ;  ch  .  proposed 

restoration,  141 
Streets  :  Academy  lec'ures,  172,  199,  223, 

256,  2S7,  32.,  352,  416,  416,  478,  503; 

d  mgers  in  the,  472 ;  Indian  and  colonial 

mercantile  directory,  69 
Strength  of :  beams,  413,  532  (of  cement 

concrete)  627;  wro't  iion  columns,  310, 

739 

Structures,  railway,  674 

Stucco  work,  external,  721 

Studentships,  traveling:  archi.  a=socn., 

92,  698  ;  painted  decoration,  56,  191 
Study  :  and  prac'.iceof  urtoi  architecture, 

172,  199  ;  of  the  beautiful,  5,  37 
Styles:  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne,  14" ; 

of  architecture,  the  twenty,  497  ;  the 

development,  of,  287,  321 
Sub-contractors,  law  as  to  advances  to, 

438 

Suburbs,  crowding  in  the,  144 
Subways,  2S2 

Successor  of  Maiiette-Bey,  533 
Suffolk:  asylum   competition,  279,  435, 
469 ;  bricks,  787 


Sunday:  opening  of  (museums),  218,  223 
(S.  Kensington  museum)  123;  society 
the,  87,  341,  661  (and  Sunday  work) 

347 

Supervisors  of  metropolitan  buildings, 
246 

Support,  right  to  lateral,  316,  725,  727 

"  Surface  "  concrete,  378 

Surveying  :  59  ;  instrument  stands,  504  ; 

quantity,  415,  596 
Survey,  the  ordnance,  218,  629,  724 
Surveyor  :   borough,    on    chemistry  of 

plaster,  86 ;  highway,  fined  for  neglect, 

163  ;  Mountain  Ash  local  bd.  and  their, 

280 

Surveyors  :  certificate  not  necessary  to 
prove  completion,  87  ;  charges,  59  ;  dis- 
trict, 113  (fees)  219,  250,  281,  232  (insti- 
tution of)  168 ;  local  board,  377,  405, 
438    (notes    and  evidence)   628,  657 
(powers)  659,  692  ;    municipal,  &c, 
assocn.,  167,  231,  59/,  660;  of  highways, 
accounts  of,  57 
Surveyorship,  queer  candidates  for,  250 
Sussex :  county  surveyor's  duties,  83 
Sutton:  bridge  docks,  597  ;  Surrey,  jerry 

building  at,  315 
Sweet  thing  in   competitions,  another, 
625 

Swiss  art,  exhibition  of,  233 
Sydney  Exhibition,  597 


TALBEB.T,  B.  J.,  the  late,  120,  4S4 

Tanks,  water,  and  cellars,  150 

Tanners,  Dr.,  15th  century,  219 

Tapestries  :  and  carved  woodwork,  Wind- 
sor,-730;  Tynecastle,  390,  516 

Taunton  water  supply,  660 

Tay  bridge  reconstruction,  317,  566 

Teaching  at  the  Academy,  ihe,  594 

Teak  timber  in  India.  641 

Technical  :  classes  in  Finsbury,  535  ;  col- 
lege, Finsbury,  592 

Temple-bar  memorial,  69,  123,  194,  259, 
282,  3S9 

Tenement  inspection  in  Chicago,  661 

Tennessee,  road-law  in,  629 

Ten  years'   experience   in  intermittent 

doM'nward  filtration,  197 
Terminus,  proposed  central  railway,  346 
Terra-cotta  :  brick  and  stone,  253  ;  panel 

in,  328  ;  Totley,  230 
Tests,  water,  28 

Theatres  :  Beaufort,  360 ;  exits  from  Lon- 
don, 629;  fires  in,  377,  419  ;  Huddeis- 
field,  435;  Princess's,  360 

Thickness  of  arches,  217 

Thirteenth  century,  architecture  of :  Eng- 
land, 478,  509  ;  France,  415  ;  Italy,  352, 
416 

"  Three  art  crazes,"  the,  516 
Thrust  of  vault,  140 

Tile,    Miffing,  plain,  4SS,  471,  502,  534, 

555 

Tiles  :  art,  and  slow  combustion  stoves, 

529  ;  roof,  471 
Tiling,  weather,  787 

Timber:  catalogue,  Sandell's,  629;  rough, 

dues  on,  57;  teak,  in  India,  611 
Tobin's  ventilating  tubes,  114 
Tombs  :  Arch  bp.  Meopham's,  232  ;  at 

Sakkara,  rock,  601 
Toronto  public  buildings  competition,  23 
Totley  terra-cotta,  230 
Tour,  architectural,  2S1 
Tower  of:  London,  Roman  remains  in, 

25  ;  St.  John's,  Chester,  fall  of,  470,  472, 

516 

Town  and  college,  Marlboro',  623 
Town  halls :  Limehouse,  373 ;  Manchester, 
(mural  decorations  of)  572  (Talbert's  de- 
sign) 484;  Newbury,  472;  Pieteimaritz- 
burg,  138  ;  Pontefract,  55,  57,  69,95,  232, 
435 

Town  sewage  filters,  376 
Tracings  on  linen,  material  for  mounting, 
438 

Trades  school  competition,  Bristol,  232 

Tramways,  some  disad  vantages  of ,  194 

Trap,  a  i.ew  disconnecting,  23J 

Traps :  disconnecting  and  their  ven- 
tilation, 344,  375,  433;  drain,  377 

Travelling  studentship  :  iu  paiuted  de- 
coration, 56,  184;  a.chi.  ass jcn.,  92, 
698 

Trigonometry,  231 

Tripod,  condemned,  the,  591 

Truro  and  its  cathedial  :  '2.5;  the  stone 

for,  591,  606,  633 
Trusses,  simple,  web  strains  in,  67 
Tubes,  Tobiu's  ventilating,  114 
Tunnel,  the  Channel,  359,  594 
Turret,  bell,  218 

Twenty  styles  of  architecture,  the,  497 
Two  cautions,  218 
Tynecastle  tapestry,  390,  516 


UNDERMINED  church,  lebuilding, 

629 

Undue  pressure  of  gas.  535 
University  college,  London,  completion 
of,  706 

Use  of  marble  in  English  architecture, 

667 

Utilisation  of  refuse,  279 
Uxbridge,  proposed  railway  extensions 
near,  345,  406 


V  ALU  AT  ION  :   foes    in  Belfast, 

786  ;  of  land  iu  Engl  and,  815 
Valuations  of  property,  595,  627 
Value  of  irou-encisemiut,  432,  535,  591, 

626 

Vault,  thrust  of,  140 
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vi  r. 


Vegetation  on  stone,  566,  59i,  027 
Vendor's  or  purcliuscr's  liability  in  cas2 

of  are,  219 
Veneering,  or  the  plating  of  wood,  331 
Venice,  St.  Mark's:  137;  and  the  insti- 
tute, 25.  27 
Ventilating :  and  warming,  new  system 

of,  357  ;  tubes,  Tobiu's,  114 
Ventilation  :  and  warmiug,  practical, 
670 ;  at  the  Custom  house,  6,  56  ; 
drainage  and  sewerage,  house,  96 ;  its 
principle  and  practice,  119 ;  lighting, 
and  warming  of  houses,  39,  174,  218  ;  of 
disconnecting  traps,  314,  375,  438 ;  of 
dwelling  houses,  228 ;  of  public  build- 
ings, 604 ;  of  stwers,  192,  193  (and  ex- 
ternal soil-pipes)  375,  470,  501 
Ventilator:  improved  wall-bracket,  115  ; 

pneumatic  sewer,  535 
Verdict,  a  curious,  87 
Viaduct,  Moorswater,  278 
Victor  Emmanuel  memorial,  314 
Villa,  Roman,  near  Bl  ading,  484,  721 
Village  inn  and  shops,  designs,  230,  452 
Visit  to:  Lascelles'  works,  a,  5J3,  626  ; 

Rome,  proposed,  92,  140 
Vyrnwy  water  supply  for  Liverpool,  692 


WAILES,  ffm.,  the  late,  317 
"Walcott,  Rev.  Mackenzie,  the  late,  30 
Waldstein,  Dr.,  on  Greek  sculpture,  63S, 
670,  703,  735 


Wulh  im-grcen,  new  building  estate  at, 
597 

Wall :  83  ;  bracket  ventilator,  115  ;  papers 
(rose pattern)  2!J1  (Shuu'rey's)  5'Jl ;  party, 
219,  787 

Walls  :  area,  218  ;  damp,  55,  376,  47 1 ,  692. 
721,  739,  786  ;  papering  new,  140 

Walsall:  bd.  schools  competition,  703; 
sewerage  works,  471 

Wantage  sewerage  i-clicme,  596 

Warehouse  :  c .instruction,  786  ;  Shore- 
ditch,  294 

Wanning:  and  ventilation  (a  new  system 
of;  357  (practical.'  670  ;  lighting  aud  ven- 
tilation of  houses,  39  (at  the  Institute) 
174,  218 
Warranty,  house,  507,  658 
Washington  monument,  tbe,  419 
Waste  under  intermittent  water  supply, 
220 

Water  :  and  gas  works,  purchase  of,  002; 
bill,  metropolitan,  123,  250;  colours  (at 
the  Dudley)  253  (by  A.  Wilkinson) 
693  (institute  of  painters  in)  475;  its 
collection  and  distribution,  148  ;  ques- 
tion, the,  145,  169,  195,  254,  320,  381,  443, 
503,  001,  728 ;  tanks,  cellars,  and  reser- 
voirs, 150 :  tests,  28 
Watering  of  wooden  pavements,  406 
Water  supply:  and  nitration,  114;  and 
sanitary  matters,  114,  167,  193,  2  0,  282, 
310,  340,  471,  534,  590,  029,  060,  692,  788  ; 
London,  69  ;  of  towns  during  frost,  115; 


pipes,  frozen,  and  kitchen  boiler  explo- 
sions, 191,  218  ;  waitcfulnesi  of  inter- 
mittent, 220 

Weather,  the,  and  (he  builders,  90,  110 

Weather  tiling,  787 

Web  strains  in  simple  trusies,  67 

Wedaeibury  sewerage  scheme,  318 

Week  in  Norfolk,  a,  35 

AVelbeck  abbey,  30 

Wells:  arle.-ian,  at  Boston,  U.S.,  720; 

lime  in,  502 
West :  Bromwieh  infirmary  competition, 

343  ;  Cumberland,  wat<-r  supplies  of,  0'lS  ; 

Kirby  water  supply,  092  ;  London  bchool 

of  art,  5'J 

Westminster  :  abbey  (ohapter-hou«e)  90, 
725  (memoiials)  499,  501,  59.'!,  624  ;  pano- 
rama, the,  037  ;  St.  Margare-'s  eaurch- 
yaid,  316 

Wliat  is  a  plumber  ?  626,  656 

Whatman's  r  aper,  193 

Wtiittchapel :  emigrants'  lodgings  in,  629  ; 
fine  art  exhibition,  378, 439,  412  ;  housing 
of  the  poor  in,  788 

Whitchurch  sewerage  works,  660 

Wuitehaven  batln  competition,  578 

Whitewash,  cleaniog,  from  1'ortland  stone, 
787 

Whose  plan  is  it  ?  248 
Why  is  not  Little  Queen-st.  widened! 
314 

Widening  of  Little  Queen-st.,  3.4 
Wimborne  rnin>ter,  597 


Winchc  jiubc  bd.  sclioolu  carnp.;tition,C71 
723 

Window*,  condensation  on,  167 

Windsor  :  Prince  Imperial  memoriel,  $20  ; 

taptstties  and  Served  woodwork,  730 
Winter  exhibition  at  Academy,  2,  31 
Wonderful :  grate,  175,  217  ;  stove,  a,  58, 

1 13  ;  wood  carving,  693 

Wontner,  w.  H.,  the  late,  167 

Wood:  carving  (English,  present  condi- 
tion of)  163,  189  (wonderful i  693;  floor, 
627  ;  paving,  w-tteiing  of,  406;  plating 
of,351  ;  porous,  filler  »or,<i01  ;  slaiiiMl.zlO 

Woodford  ch.  competition,  190 

Woodwork  :  Barman tofte,  740  ;  camel, 
Windsor,  730 ;  decjrative,  720  ;  Norman, 
140 

Worked  examples  in  geometrical  draw- 
ing, 231 

Workhouse  :    Burton-on- Trent,     283  ; 

cubing  a,  502 ;  plans,  219 
Working  of  slate  quanies,  278 
Woithiiigtoo,  H.  It.,  the  late,  30 
Workmen:  ait,  pan  and  present,  225, 

290 ;  participation  of,  in  profit*,  .7)2 
Works  of  art  applied  to  furniture,  600 
Wro't  iron  columns,  strength  of,  310,  739 

YEAR,  the  past,  1 
Yorkshire :  archicol.  society,  593,  783 
Yoik,  Yorkshire  fine  art  exhibition  at,  530 
Young  architect,  a  "  practical,"  280 

ZINC  WORK  :  7fc0  ;  measuring,  60 
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ABBEYS      Me'rose,    70  ;  Rowden 
(house),  8;  Westminster  (chapter-house 
entrance),  96 
Abbey  wharf  offices,  Reading,  232 
Abbot's  hosjitil,  Guildford,  V40 
Academy  drawings :  college  de  igns,  t:av. 
studshp.  (1st,  W.  J.  N.  Millard),  150 
(A.  H.  Tiltman),  170 ;  entrance  to  chap- 
ter-house, Westminster  (SI.  Allen),  96  ; 
vestibule  to  Somerset  house  (F.  Miller), 
8 

Advantages  of  cr  ntrolineads,  502,  534, 5C6, 

595,  627,  659,  691 
Akenham,  Ipswich,  homestead  at,  578 
Almshouses,  club  designs,  291,  360 
Altar   and   reiedes,   St.    Martin's  ch., 

Brighton,  70 
Angle  fireplace,  Rawdon  house,  176 
Apartments,   Prince    Arthur's,  Ludlow 

castle,  706 

Apocalypse,  four  riders  of  the,  by  Cor- 
nelius, 633 

Archbishop  Meopham'stomb,  Canterbury, 

Arthur's  apartments.  Ludlow  castle,  706 
Artists'  homes:  W.  Emerson's,  Little 
Sutton,  Chiswick,  261,  294  ;  H.  Thorny- 
croft's,  Kensington,  G10;  A.  Water- 
house's  (Yattcndon,  Newbury),  8;  H. 
Weir's  (Weirleigh,  Brenchley),  150 
Artist's  residence  and  studio,  club  design, 
70 

Assurance    offices,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

390  J 
Axford  chapel,  roof  section,  259 

BALHAM-HILL,    house    at,  328 

(stables  to) ,  390 
Bank,  new,  Stamford,  578 
Basins,  Thames  and  Severn  (longitudinal 

sections  of),  441 
Bath,  St.  Gregory's  R.C.  ch.,  Downside, 

610  " 
Battersea,  St.  Michael's  ch.,  roof  of,  250 
Beams,  strength  of,  413,  414 
Beaufort  theatre,  the  Strand,  360 
Bedford-park,  Chiswick  :  school  of  art,  70 ; 

vicarage,  706 
Bell-tower,  detached,  Tembridge  <h.,  264 
Kishopstone  vicarage,  96 
Blackheath,  near  Ctontarf,  drawing-room, 

232 

Blocks  of  eight  almshouses,  291,  260 

Blyth,  St.  Mary's  priory  ch  ,  452 

Boilers,  protection  of  from  bursting,  192, 

Bolton-le-Moors  :  Chadwick  museum,  328: 

infirmary,  42 
Bookbinding,  16th  eenty.  mosaic,  172 
Bradford,  offices  in  Sunbridgc-road,  70 


Breaghwy  house,  Castlebar,  May.),  674 
Brechin,  doorway  in  round  tower,  319 
Brenchley,  Weirleigh  house,  150 
Brewery,  Daybrook,  Nottingham,  294 
Brickwork  and  gables,  Dutch,  328 
Brighton,  altar  and  rercdos,  St.  Martin's 
ch.,  70 

Bristol :  Mayor's  chapel,  College-green, 
291  ;  old  houses,  Christmas-st.,  42 

Brixton,  St.  Matthias'  church,  360 

Bromley,  Kent,  R.C.  ch.,  school  and  pres- 
bytery, 516 

Bu  chan's  extra-safety  hot- water  fittings, 
192 

Building,  Lyveden,  new,  124 

Building  News  designing  club  :  artists' 
residence  and  studio,  70 ;  blocks  of  eight 
almshouses,  294,  360  ;  cabinet,  oak,  150  ; 
cottage  hospital,  516;  ciicket  pavilion, 
042 ;  village  inn  aud  shops,  452 

BuildiDgs,  Northumberland,  Chiring- 
cross,  452 

Burmantofts  faience  :  doorways  in,  420  ; 

mantels  and  figure  panels  in,  740 
Burnley,  St.  Matthew's  ch.,  interior  of , 

642 

Bursting  of  pipes  and  boilers,  prevention 

of,  192,  217 
By-laws  as  to  rooms  in  roofs,  376,  406 


CABINET,  oak,  designs  for,  150 

Cambridge,  north  hall,  Newnham,  518 

Camden-town,  St.  Michael's  church,  740 

Campanile  at  Cremona,  740 

Cannes,  residence  at,  291 

Canterbury  cathedral ;  crypt,  caps  from, 

8  ;  tomb  of  Archbishop  Meopham,  232 
Cantilever,  weight  supported  by,  113 
Caps  from  Canterbury  eathl.,  8 
Castlebar,  Breaghwy  house,  674 
Castle,  Ludlow,  706 

Cathedrals:  Canterbury  (caps  from  crypt) 
8  (tomb  of  Arehbp.  Meopham),  232; 
Coutances,  674  ;  design  (G.  S.  Doughty), 
390 

Centre  of  gravity,  2S5,  286 

Centrolinead,  use  of,  502,  534,  566,  595, 

627,  659,  691 
Chadwick  museum,  Bolton-le-Moors,  328 
Chamber  in  The  Limes,  Dulwieh,  96 
Chapels :  Bristol  (Mayor's,  St.  Mark),  291 ; 

Commercial-road, Whitechapel  ( Wesln. ), 

548  ;  Surbiton-liill  (Wesln.),  548 
Chapter-house    entrance,  Westminster 

abbey,  90 

Charing-cross,  Northumberland  mansions, 
452 

Chateau  of  St.  Germain,  42 
Chemical  laboratory,  Univ.  coll.,  London, 
7C6 


Chester,  tower  of  St.  John's  ch.,  516 
Chiswick  :  Little  Sutton  house,  264,  294  ; 
school  of  art,  Bedford-pk.,  70  ;  vicarage, 
Bedford -pk.,  700 
Churches :  Axford,  259 ;  Battersea  (St. 
Michael),  259;  Blyth  (St.  Mary,  priory), 
452 ;  Brechin  (doorwav  in  round  tower) , 
319  ;  Bromley,  Kent  (R.C),  516  ;  Burn- 
ley (St.  Matthew),  642:  Camden-town 
(St.  Michael),  740;  Chester  (St.  John, 
tower),  516;  Detling  (lectern,  ec.\ 420  ; 
Downside,  Bath  (St.  Gregory  B.C. -in 
transepts),  610;  Forfar  (Episc),  <20; 
Garway,  548;  Haverstock-hill  (our 
Lady),  674  ;  Higham  Ferrars,  578 ;  Ken- 
sington (St.  Mary.  Abbotts),  176,  202, 
328;  Leeds  (St.  John),  484;  Lewisham 
(mission),  740 ;  Littlehampton  (St.  John), 
259;  natl.  medal  design  (A.  Marshall), 
642  ;  Newtown,  Exeter,  232 ;  Northamp- 
ton (St.  Sepulchre),  578;  T'embridge 
(bell-tower),  264;  Raunds,  578;  Bead- 
ing (St.  Andrew,  Presbytn.),  150  ;  Sail, 
42;  Stamford  (All  SS.J,  578;  St.  An- 
drew's (St.  Regulus'  tower),  319  ;  Stoke 
Damerel,  Devonport  (St.  Andre w) ,  706 ; 
Upper  Tulse-hill,  Brixton  (St.  Mat- 
thias), 360  ;  Watermillock,  Ulleswater, 
610 

Clapham-park.  cottages  at,  4S4 
Clerestory  windows,  Melrose  a*  bey,  70 
Clontarf,  drawing-room  at  Blackheath, 
232 

Cloverley  hall,  Whitchurch,  612 
Club,  designing,    70,  150,  294  ,  360,  452, 
516,  612 

Cock  hotel,  Halifax,  oak  fireplace  in,  390 
College:  Academy  designs  (1st,  W.Mil- 
lard's), 150  (A.  H.  Tiltman's),  176; 
Hereford  (county),  578;  Newnham, 
Cambridge,  548  university  (London, 
completion  of  ,  706 ;  Oxford  do.  (master's 
lodge  at),  516 
Commercial-road  Wesln.  chapel,  E.,  518 
Competition  designs :  college  (Academv, 
1st,  W.  Mdlard),  150  (A.  H.  Tiltman), 
170;  entrance  gatewav,  wro't  iron  (natl. 
silv.  med.,  W.  C.  Thomas),  4S4 ;  ex- 
change (Tite,  R.  W.  Collier),  610,674; 
grammar-school  (Newbury,  selected, 
Power  and  Hughes),  264  (do.,  2nd,  C. 
H.  M.  Mileham),  328  (J.  M.  Brooks), 
360 ;  municipal  buildings,  Glasgow  (2nd 
prem.,  Coe  and  Robinson),  202  ;  provin- 
cial county-court,  Soane  med.  (R.  T. 
Conder),  452;  school  of  art  (Liverpool, 
1st  prem.  T.  Cook),  124  (do.,  2nd,  C.  O. 
EllisonS  264;  town  hall  (Manchester, 
B.  J.  Talbert),  484 
Completion  of  University  college,  London 
(Perry  and  Reed's  design  for;,  70G 


Concrete  house  (E.  Newton's  design),  202 
Copper-bit,  plumber's,  734 
Cornelius's  Four  Riders  of  Apocalvpse, 
633 

Cottage  hospital,  club  desfgn,  516 

Cottages,  Clapham-park,  484 

County:  college,  Hereford,  578:  court, 
Soane  medn.  design  (R.  T.  Cornier),  452 

Court,  county,  Soane  design  (E.  T.  Con- 
der), 452 

Coutances,  sket  hes  from,  674 

Covent-garden,  St.  Peter's  hospital,  740 

Cranbrook,  offices  at,  740 

Cremona,  campanile  at,  740 

Cricket-pavilion,  club  design,  612 

Crypt,  Canterbury  cathl.,  caps  from,  S 

DAYBROOK  brewerv,  Nottingham, 
294 

Decoration  of  morning-room,  124 
Decorative  figuie    panels,  Burmantofts 

faience,  740 
Derby,  old  house,  St.  Feter's  churchyard, 

42 

Designing   club :  artist's  residence  and 
studio,  70  ;  cabinet  for  books  and  china, 
150 ;    cottage    hospital,    516 ;  cricket 
pavilion,  642;  eight   almshouses,  294, 
360 ;  village  inn  and  shops,  452 
Designs :  cathedral  (natl.  medal,  G.  S. 
Doughty),  390;  church  (natnl.  medal, 
A.  Marshall',  642 :  doorwav  sand  mantels 
in  Burmantofts  faience   M.  B.  Adams), 
420,  740 ;  figure  panels,  Burmantofts 
faience  (F.  H.  Jackson\  740;  fireplace 
(W.  Hensman), 740 ;  house  in  Lascelles* 
concrete  (E.  Newton),  202;  Tyneeastle 
tapestry  (W.  S.  Morton),  390,  516 ;  uni- 
versity college  completion,  Gower-st. 
(Perry  and  Reed),  706  ;  wall-paper,  rose 
(W.  Crane),  261.  See  also  under  Compe- 
titions and  Designing  Club 
Detached  bell-tower,  Pembndge  ch.,  264 
Details:  abbey    (Melrose),  70;  cabinet, 
oak,150; churches  (Garwayl,54S  (Higham 
Ferrars,  porch),  57S  (Kensington,  St. 
Mary  Abbotts),  176,  202  (Stamfoid.  AU 
SS.),  57S;  county-court  (Soane  medn.), 
452;    fountain    (St.   Andrew's',  740; 
houses  (Ludlow,  Reader's),  264;  (Lyve- 
den new  building),  124;  tomb  (Arcbbp. 
Meopham's,  Canterbury),  232 ;  wall  de- 
coration, 124 
Detling  church,  Kent,  lectern  in,  420 
Deventer,  brick  gables  at,  32S 
Devonport,  new  eh.,  Stoke  Damerel,  706 
Dining-room   plan,  Grand  hotel,  Paris, 
534 

Disconnector  trap,  the  Weatherly,  230 
Dominican  priory  ch.,  Htverstoi-hill, 
674 
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Doorways  :  in  Burmantofts  faience,  420 ; 
in  round  tower,  Brechin,  319 ;  Westmin- 
ster chapter-house,  96 
Dort,  brick  gables  at,  32S 
Downside,  Bath,  St.  Gregory's  ch.,  610 
Drawing-room,  Blackheath,  Clontarf,  232 
Dulwich,  chamber  a'  The  Limes,  96 
Dutch  gables  and  brickwork,  328 


EAETHAM  vicarage,  96 

East  Wittering  rectory,  96 

Echo,  to  prevent ,  438 

Emblems,  sacred,  at  Lyveden  new  build- 
ing, 124 

Enkhuisen,  brick  gables  at,  328 

Entrance:  gateway,  wro't  iron  (W.  C. 
Thomas's  design),  484;  to  chapter- 
house, Westminster  abbey,  96 ;  vestibule 
to  Somerset  house,  8 

Exchange,  Tite  design  for  (R.  W.  Collier), 
610,  674 

Exeter,  Newtown  church,  232 

Extra -safety  hot  water  fittings,  192 


FAIENCE,  Burmantofts  :  doorways  in, 
420  ;  figure  panels  and  mantels  in,  740 

Farnham,  house  at,  484 

Eigure  panels  in  Burmantofts  faience,  740 

Fireplaces  :  in  Burmantofts  faieDce,  740 ; 
Limes  house,  Dulwich,  96;  Old  Cock 
hotel,  Halifax,  390  ;  Kawdon  house,  176 ; 
W.  Hensman's  design,  740 

Fittings,  extra-safety  hot-water  pipe, 
192 

Fitzjohn  tower,  Hampstead,  176 
Fletcher's  metal  substitute  for  putty,  230 
Forest-row  vicarage,  Sussex,  96 
Forfar  new  Episcopal  ch.,  420 
Four  riders  of  the  Apocalypse  (Cornelius1, 
633 

Fountain,  memorial,  St.  Andrew's,  740 


GABLES,  Dutch,  328 
Gallery,  picture,  Kew  gardens,  420 
Gardens,  Kew,  picture  gallery,  420 
Garway  ch  ,  Herefordshire,  548 
Gateway,  wro't  iron  ( W.  C.  Thomas's  de- 
sign), 484 
Girders,  plate,  376,  502 
Girls'  high  school,  Oxford,  481 
Glasgow  municipal  buildings,  2nd  design 

(Coe  and  Robinson's),  202 
Glazing,  Fletcher's  new  mode  of,  230 
Glen  Andred,  Tunbridge  Wells,  642 
Gothic  chamber,  Ihe  Limes,  Dulwich,  96 
Grammar-schools  :  Hampton,  202  ;  New- 
bury (accep.  design.  Power  and  Hughes), 
264  i2nd,  C.    Mileham),    32S  (J.  M. 
Brooks),  360 
Grand  hutel,    Pari*,  dining-room  p'an, 
534 

Grange,  the,  Little  Tew,  452 
Grate,  Russell's  "  Wonderful,"  175 
Gravity,  centre  of,  285,  286 
Guildford,  Abbot's  hospital,  710 


HALIFAX,  oak  fireplace,  Old  Cock 
hotel,  390 

Hall:  Cloverley,  Whitchurch,  642;  fire- 
places, Burmantofts  faience,  740 ;  Newn- 
ham  (north),  Cambridge,  518  ;  old  More- 
ton  (porch  of  I,  610 ;  staircase,  house  at 
St.  Cloud,  740 

Hampstead,  Fitzjohn  tower,  176 

Hampton  grammar-school,  202 

Harrington-garden«,  642 

Haverstock-hill,  Dominican  priory  ch., 
674 

Hendon,  Nether-court,  740 
Hereford  county  college,  578 
Higham  Ferrars  ch.,  west  porch,  578 
High  school  for  girls,  Oxford,  484 
Hoddesdon,  Rawdon  house,  angle  fireplace 
in,  176 

Holgate's  mechanical  stonemason,  700 
Homes,  artists'  8,  150,  264,  294,  610 
Homestead  at  Akenham,  Ipswich,  578 
Hospitals:  Covent-garden    (St.  Peter's1, 
740  ;  cottage  (club  design),  516  ;  Guild- 
ford (Abbot's),  740 
Hotels:  Halifax  (old  Cock,  fireplace  in), 
390;  Paris  (grand  dining-room  plan;, 
534 

Hot-water  fittings,  Buchan's  extra-safety, 
192 

Houses  :  Balham-hill,  328  ;  Bedford-park, 
Chiswick,  706;  Blackheath,  Clontarf 
(room),  232 ;  Breaghwy,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  674;  Bristol  (old),  42;  Cannes, 
294;  Clapham-park,  484;  Cloverley  hall, 
Whitchurch,  642 ;  concrete  (E.  New- 
ton's design),  202;  Derby  (old),  42; 
Farnham,  484  ;  Fitzjohn  tower,  Hamp- 
stead, 176 ;  G!tn  Andred,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  642;  Grange,  Little  Tew,  452  ; 
Harrington-gardens,  642 ;  Lecci  (stair- 
case), 420;  Limes,  Dulwich  (chamber 
in),  96  ;  Little  Sutton,  Chiswick,  264, 
294  (Ludfoid),  420;  Ludlow  (the 
Reader's),  204 ;  Lyveden  new  building, 
124  ;  Manchester  (library  iu),  674  ;  Mel- 
bury-road,  Kensington,  610;  Nether- 
court,  Htndon,  740  ;  Norwood,  232; 
Portland-place,  420;  Ranmoor,  Sheffield, 
548;  Rowden  abbey. 8;  Somerset  (ves- 
tibulenf)  8  ;  St.  Cloud  (staircase,  hall  in), 
740;  Weirleigh,  Breuohley,  150  ;  Yatten- 
don,  Newbury,  8 

INFANT  schools,  Lambeth,  232 
Inflrmaiy,  Bolton-le-Moors,  42 
Inner  passage  to  chapter-house,  Westmin- 
ster abbey,  96 


Inn,  village,  and  shops,  design,  452 
Ipswich,  homestead  at  Akenham,  near, 
578 

Iron  gateway  (W.  C.  Thomas's  design) , 
484 


JOINT-MAKING,   plumbers'  :  734  ; 
novelty  in,  688 


KENSINGTON  :  houses  and  studios, 
Melbury-road,  610;  St.  Mary  Abbotts 
new  ch  ,  176,  202,  328 

Kew  gardens,  picture  gallei  y ,  420 


LABORATORY,  chemical,  University 

college,  London,  706 
Lambeth  infant  schools,  232 
Lecci,  courtyard  staircase,  420 
Lectern  and  pulpit,  Detling  ch.,  420 
Leeds,  choir  of  St.  John's  ch.,  484 
Leuwarden,  a  brick  gable  at,  328 
LewMiarn  missijn  ch.,  interior  of,  740 
Libraiy,  Capt.  Bennett's  house,  Manches- 
ter, 674 

Limes,  the,  Dulwich,  chamber  in,  96 

Littlehampton,  St.  John's  ch.  roof,  259 

Little  Sutton  house,  Chiswick,  261,  294 

Little  Tew,  the  Grange,  452 

Liveipool  school  of  art  competition:  1st 
prem.  design,  T.  Cook's,  124  ;  2nd,  C.  O. 
Ellison's,  264 

Lodge,  master's,  up.iv.  coll  ,  Oxford,  516 

Longitudinal  section?  of  Thames  and 
Severn  river  basins,  444 

Ludford  house,  Ludlow,  420 

Ludlow:  castle  (Prince  Arthur's  apart- 
ments), 706  ;  Ludford  house,  420; 
Reader's  house,  264 

Lyveden  new  building,  124 


MALWOOD  house,Balham-hill,  stables 
to,  390 

Manchester :  library,  Captain  Bennett's 
house,  674;  town  hall  (B.  J.  Talbeit's 
design),  484 

Mansions,  Northumberland, Charing-c  oss, 
452 

Mantel  pieces  in  Burmantjfts  faience, 
740 

Master's  lodge.  Univ.  coll.,  Oxford,  516 
Mathematical  figure,  59 
Mav  ir's  chape),    College-green,  Bristol, 
294 

Measured  drawings:   chapler-house  en- 
trance, Westminster,  96  :  Ludlow  castle, 
706  ;  Lyveden  new  building,  124 
Mechanical  stonemason,  Holgate's,  700 
Melrose  abbey,  clerestory  windows,  70 
Memorial  fountain,  St.  Andrew's,  740 
Meopham's  tomb,  Canteibury  cathedral, 
232 

Metal  substitute  for  putty,  Fletcher's,  230 
Moreton  hall,  Cheshire,  the  porch,  610 
Morning  room  decoration  (W.  Hensman), 
124 

Mosaic  bookbinding,  by  Padeloup,  172 
Mouldings  in  Reader's  house,  Ludlow,  264 
Municipal  buildings,  Glasgow,  2nd  prem. 

design  (Coe  and  Robinson's),  202 
Museum,  Chadwick,  Bolton,  328 


NATIONAL  medal  designs  :  cathedral 
(G.  S.  Doughty),  390;  church  (A.  Mar- 
shall), 642 

Nene  valley,  churches  of  the,  578 

Net^er-court,  Hendon,  740 

New  :  Building,  Lyveden,  124 ;  disconnect- 
ing trap,  230 

Newbury :  grammar-school  designs  (ac- 
cepted, Power  and  Hughes),  264  (2nd,C. 
H.  M.  Mileham) ,  328  (J.  M.  Brooks),  360 ; 
Yattendon  bouse  near,  8 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northern  assurance 
co.'s  offices,  390 

Newnham  hall,  Cambridge,  548 

Newtown  church,  Exeter,  232 

Northampton,  St.  Sepulchre's  ch.,  578 

Northern  assurance  co.'s  offices,  Newcas- 
tle, 390 

North  hall.  Newnham,  Cambridge,  548 
North's,  Miss,  picture  gallery,  Kew,  420 
Northumberland-avenue,  proposed  build- 
ings, 452 
Norwood,  shops  at,  232 
Nottingham,  Daybrook  brewery,  294 
Novelty  in  plumbers'  joint-making,  688 


OAK  :  cabinet,  designs  for,  150  ;  fireplace, 

old  Cock  hotel,  Halifax,  390 
Offices:   Bradford,  70;  Cranbrook,  740; 

Newcastle-on-Tyne    (assurance),  390; 

Reading,  232 
Old:  Cock  hotel,  Halifax  (fireplace  in), 

390;  houses  (Bristol),  42;  (Derby),  42; 

Moreton  hall,  610 
Oxford :    high    school   for    girls,    484 ; 

master's  lodge,  University  college,  516 
Oxford-st ,  W.,  Princess's  theatre,  360 


PANELS,     figure,     in  Burmantjfts 

faience,  740 
Paper,  wall,  rose  patte.n,  264 
Paris,  plan  of  dining-room,  Grand  hotel, 

531 

Park-lane,  W.,  new  stables,  518 

Parsonages,  four  Sussex,  96 

Passage  to  chapter-house,  Westminster, 

96 

Pavilion,  cricket,  club  design,  642 
Pembridge  ch.,  detached  bell-tower,  201 


I  icture  gallery,  Kew-gardens,  420 
Pipes,  water,  to  prevent  bursting  of,  192, 
217 

Pitch  of  roof,  tiling,  565 

Plans  :  almshouses  (club),  294,  360; 
brewery  (Daybrook,  Nottingham),  294  ; 
business  premises  ( Northumberland - 
avenue),  452;  castle  (Ludlow),  706; 
cathedral  (G.  S.  Doughty's  design), 390; 
chapels  (Commercial-road,  E  ,  Wesln.), 
548  (Surbiton  Wesln.),  548;  churches: 
(Blyth  priory),  452  (Bromley,  Kent, 
R.C.),  516  (Forfar  Episcopal),  420  (Gar- 
way),  548  (Haverstock-hill,  R.C.),  674 
(Kensington,  St.  Mary  Abbotts),  176 
(National  medal  design,  A.  Marshall), 
642  (Newtown,  Exeter),  232  (Reading, 
St.  Andrew,  Presbtn.),  150  (Sail)  42 
(Stoke  Damerel,  Devonport,  St.  An- 
drew), 706  (Tulse-hill,  Brixton.  St. 
Matthais),  360  ( Watermillock,  Uiles- 
water),610;  colleges  (Academy  design, 
W.  Millard),  150  ( Hereford  county)  578 
(Univ.,  London),  706;  cottage  hospital 
(club),  516;  cottages  (Clapham-park), 
484 ;  county  court  (Soane  med.,  R.  T. 
Conder),  452  ;  cricket  pavilion  (club), 
642;  dining-room  (Grand  hotel,  Paris), 
534 ;  exchange  (Tite  prize,  R.  W.  Col- 
lier), 610 ;  fountain  (Whyte  Melville,  St. 
Andrews),  740  ;  grammar  schools, 
(Hampton),  202  (Newbury,  accep., 
Power  and  Hughes),  264  (do.  2nd,  C. 
Mileham),  328  (do.  J.  M.  Brooks),  360; 
homestead  (Akenham,  Ipswich),  578  ; 
hospital  (St.  Peter,  Covent-garden),  740 ; 
hous?s;  (artist's,  club),  70  (Breagh- 
way,  Castlebar),  674  (concrete,  E.  New- 
ton's design),  202  (Fitzjohn  tower, 
Hampstead),  176  (Grange,  Little  Tew), 
452  (Harrington  gardens;,  642  (Little 
Sutton,  Chiswick),  264  (Lyveden  new 
building),  124  (Melbury-road,  Kensing- 
ton), 610  (Nether-court,  Hendon)  740 
(Portland-place),  420  (Ranmoor,  Shef- 
field) 548  (Rowden  Abbey),  8  (Weirleigh, 
Brenchley),  150  (Yattendon,  Newbury), 
8  ;  infirmary  (Bolton-le-Moors),  42  ;  inn 
'and  shops,  village) ,  club  452 ;  municipal 
buildings,  Glasgow  (2nd  prem.,  Coe  and 
Robinson's)  202  ;  museum  (Bolton, 
Chadwick),  328  ;  offices  (Cranbrook), 
740  (Reading)  232;  parsonages  (Bishop- 
stone,  Eartham,  East  Wittering,  and 
Forest-row),  96;  picture  gallery  (Kew 
gardens),  420  ;  porch  (Higham  Ferrars 
ch.),  573;  room  (at the  Limes,  Dulwich), 
96;  schools  (Lambeth  infant),  232; 
schools  of  art  (Bedford  pk  ),  70  (Liver- 
pool, 1st  prem.,  T.  Cook),  124  (do.  2nd 
prem.,  C.  O.  Ellison),  264;  shop  (Nor- 
wood), 232;  stables  (Balham-hill),  390 
(Park-lane,  W.),  548;  stanchion,  595; 
tomb  (Archbishop  Meopham's,  Canter- 
bury), 232  ;  vicarage  (Bedford-park, 
Chiswick),  706 
Plate  girders,  376,  502 
Plumbers'  joint-making  :  734 ;  novelties  in, 
688,  734 

Plumbery,  an  old-fashioned,  700 

Porch:  Higham  Ferrars  ch.  (west),  578; 

old  Moreton  hall,  010 
Poitland-place,  residences  in,  420 
Presbytery  and  R.C.  ch.,  Bromley,  Kent, 

516 

Prince  Arthur's  apartments,  Ludlow 
castle,  706 

Princess's  theatre,  Oxford-street,  W., 
360 

Priory  churches:  Blyth,  452  ;  Haverstock- 
hill  (Dominican)  674 

Provincial  county  court,  R.  T.  Conder's 
Soane  medn.  des'gn,  452 

Putty,  metal  substitute  for,  230 

RANMOOR,  Sheffield,  house  at,  548 
Raunds  church,  west  front,  578 
Rawdon  house,  angle  fireplace  in,  176 
Reader's  house,  Ludlow,  264 
Reading:  offices,  Abbey  wharf,  232;  St. 

Andrew's  Presbtn.  ch.,  150 
R'  ctory,  East  Wittering,  96 
Reredos,  St.  Martin's  ch.,  Brighton,  70 
Residences  :  artist's,  club  designs,  70 ; 

Portland-place,  420 
Retreat  at  the  Limes,  Dulwich,  96 
Riders  of  Apocalypse,  the  four,  633 
River  weirs,  170,  195,  196 
Roofs :  church,  (Axford,  Battersea  St. 

Michael  and  Littlehampton  St.  John), 

259 ;  pitch  of,  565  ;  rooms  in,  376,  406 
Room:  drawing,  Blackheath,  Clontarf, 

232 ;  morning,  decoration  of,  124 
Rooms  in  house  roofs,  376,  406 
Rose  pattern  wall-paper,  264 
Round  tower,  Brechin,  doorway  in,  319 
Rowden  abbey  (house),  8 
Royal  Academy  drawings,  see  Academy 
Russell's  "  wonderful "  grate,  175 

SALL  church,  42 

Schools  of  art :  Bedford-park,  Chiswick, 
70  ;  Liverpool  (1st  design,  T.  Cook),  121 
(2nd,  C.  O.  Ellison),  264 

School-! :  Hampton  (grammar),  202  ;  Lam- 
beth (infant),  232  ;  Newbury  (grammar, 
design,  accepted,  Power  and  Hughes), 
264  (do.,  2nd,  C.  Mileham),  323  (J.  M. 
Brooks),  360;  Oxford  (high,  girls'),  484 

Sections:  abbey  (Westminster,  chapter- 
house passage),  96;  almshouses,  294, 
360  ;  basins  (Thames  and  Servern),  441 ; 
churches  (Axfnrd),  259  (Battersea,  St. 
Michael),  259  (Haveretock-hill,  our  Lady 
B.C.),  674  (Kensington,  St.  Mary 
Abbotts),  176,  202,328  (Littlehampton, 
St.  John),  259  (Sail),  42;  cottage  hospital 


(club),  516;  exchange  (Tite  design,  R. 
W.  Collier),  610,  674;  fountain  (St., 
Andrew's,  N.B.),  740;  houses  (artist's, 
club),  70  (Little  Sutton,  Chiswick),  294, 
(Melbury-road,  Kensington),  610;  inn, 
village  (club),  452;  tomb  (Archbp. 
Meopham's,  Canterbury),  232;  trap, 
Weatherly  disconnector,  230 

Severn  and  Thames  basins,  sections  of, 
444  , 

Sheffield,  house  at  Ranmoor,  548 

Shield,  stone,  tooling  of,  59 

Shops :  and  inn,  club  design,  452 ;  Nor- 
wood, 232  ;  plumbers',  interior  of,  700 

Shoredit  h,  warehouse,  Gt.  Eastern-st.,  294 

Sketches  from  :  Coutances,  674  ;  Melrose 
abbey,  70 

Soane  design,  provincial  county  court  (R. 
T.  Conder),  452 

Somerset  house,  entrance  vestibule,  8 

Spire  of  Kensington  parish  ch.,  202,  328 

St.:  Andrew  (Readiog,  Presbtn.),  150 
(Stoke  Damerel,  Devonport),  706 ;  An-, 
drew's  (St.  Regulus'  tower),  319  (Whyte 
Melville,  menil.  fountain.,  740;  Cloud 
(staircase  hall  in  house  at) ,  740 ;  Germain 
(chateau), 42 ;  Gregory  (Downside,  Bath), 
610;  John  (Chester,  tower),  516  (Leeds), 
484  (Littlehampton),  259 ;  Mark  (Bristol, 
Mayor's  chapel),  294;  Martin  i Brighton, 
reredos),  70;  Mary  Abbotts  (Kensing-! 
ton),  176,  202,  328  ;Mary  (Blyth,  priory), 
452;  Matthew  (Buruley),  642;  Matthias 
(Tulse-hill,  Brixton),  360;  Michael 
(Battersea),  259  (Camden  town),  740; 
Peter  (Covent-garden,  hospital),  740  ; 
Regulus  (tower  at  St.  Andrew's),  319  ; 
Sepulchre  (Northampton),  578 

Stables:  Brick^st.,  l'ark-lane,  518;  Mal- 
wood  house,  Balham-hill,  390 

Staircase:  courtyard,  at  Lecci,  420;  hall 
in  house  at  St.  Cloud,  740 

Stamford:  All  SS.  ch.,  578;  Northamp- 
tonshire bank,  578 

Stanchion,  plan  of,  595 

Stoke  Damerel,  Devonport,  St.  Andrew's 
ch.,  706 

Stonemason,  Holgate's  mechanical,  700 

Stone  shield,  tooling  of,  59 

Strand,  W.C. :  Beaufoit  theatre,  360  ;  So- 
merset house,  8 

Strength  of  beams,  413,  414 

Surbiton- hill  Weslu.  chapel,  548 

Sussex  parsonages,  four,  96 

Sutton,  Little  (bouse),  Chiswick,  264, 
294 

TAPESTRY,  Tynecas'le,  W.  Scott 

Morton's  designs,  390,  5 16 
Tew,  Little,  the  Grange,  452 
Thames  and  Severn  basins,  sections  of, 

444 

Theatres  :  Beaufoit,  Strand,  and  Princess's, 

Oxford-street,  360 
Tides,  gauge  of,  320 

Tite  prize,  design  for  exchange  (R.  W. 

Collier),  610,  674 
Tomb,  Archbishop  Meopham's,  Canterbury 

catbl.,  232 

Towers:  Fitzjohn,  Hampstead,  176;  St. 

John's  ch.,  Chester,  515 ;  St.  Regulus' 

ch.,  St.  Andrew's,  319 
Town  hall,  Manchester  (B.  J.  Talbert's 

design),  484 
Transept,  in  St.  Gregory's,  Downside,  610 
Trap,  Weatherly  disconnector,  230 
Travelling  studentship  (academy)  design 

for  college,  W.  J.  N.  Millard's,  150 
Triplet  window,  259,  344 
Tulse-hill,  Brixton,  St.  Matthias'  church, 

360 

Tynecastle  tapestry  des.gns  (W.  S.  Mjr- 
ton),  360,  516 

TJLLESWATER,  Wat.rmillock  ch., 
610 

University  college ;  London,  Perry  and 
Reed's  scheme  f  •r  completing,  706  ;  Ox- 
ford, master's  lodge,  516 

Upper  Tulse-hill,  Brixton,  St.  Matthias' 
church,  360 

Use  of  centrolinead,  502,  531,  566,  595,627, 
659,  691 

VESTIBULE  to  Somerset  house,  8 
Vicarjges  :  Bedford-park,  Chiswick,  706  ; 
Bishopstone,  Eartham  and  Forest-row, 

96 

Village  inn  and  shops,  club  design,  452 

WALL-PAPER,  rose  pattern.  264 
Warehouse,  Great  Eastern  St.,  Sh,ueditch, 
294 

Watermillock,  Ulleswattr,  new  ch.,  610 
Water  pipes,  to  pievent  bursting  of,  192, 
217 

Weatherly  disconnector  trap,  231 
Weira,  river,  170,  195,  196 
Weirleigh  house,  BreLchley,  150 
Westminster  abbey,  entrance  tj  ahapter- 
house,  96, 

Whitechapel,  Wesln.  chapel,  Commercial- 
ro.d,  548 

Whyte  Melv.lle  fountain,  St.  Andrew's, 
740 

Windows :  Melrose  abbey,  70  ;  triplet, 

259,  314 
Wittering,  East,  rectory,  96 
"  Wonderful  "  grate,  Russell's,  175 
Wrought  ir^n  gateway  (W.  0.  Thooiai'd 

design),  481 

YATTENDON  louse,  nr.  Newbury, 
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ZIERIKZEE,  a  brick  gable  at,  323 
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THE  PAST  YEAE. 

THE  year  1880  has  not  been  memorable 
for  the  commencement  of  any  im- 
portant architectural  buildings,  though  it 
has  witnessed  the  progress  and  completion 
of  a  few,  and  has  given  us  some  ground  to 
expect  a  return  of  prosperity  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Our  retrospect  must  be  confined  to 
a  brief  and  rapid  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more 
important  and  typical  structures  which  have 
either  been  projected  or  actually  been  com- 
menced or  finished  during  the  year.  Among 
our  great  cities  which  have  contributed  to 
architectural  progress,  Glasgow  figured 
prominently,  although  not,  as  yet,  to  much 
advantage.  The  Municipal  Buildings 
Competition,  unfortunate  though  the  result 
has  been,  has  shown  the  capabilities  of  the 
architects  of  the  North,  while  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  exhibit,  in  such  works  as  the  Fine 
Art  Galleries,  by  Mr.  J ohn  Burnet,  and  the 
central  station,  the  outcome  of  a  Classical 
school  in  which  the  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Renaissance  are  found  united  in  compositions 
of  a  thoroughly  grammatical  form.  Liver- 
pool, also,  has  shown  a  rapid  progress  in 
her  recent  architecture,  while  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Ipswich,  and  many  lesser 
towns  have  manifested,  during  the  year, 
considerable  activity  in  the  substantial 
adornment  of  their  streets  by  the  conception 
and  erection  of  edifices  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment and  culture  of  their  citizens. 

We  have  once  more  to  record  the  progress 
made  with  two  buildings  of  national  im- 
portance in  the  metropolis.  The  Law  Courts, 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  external  completion  in  its 
main  features,  that  the  public  can  now  form 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  completed 
structure ;  and  we  think  we  are  only  express- 
ing the  consensus  of  architectural  opinion 
when  we  say  that,  apart  from  the  question 
of  style,  which  will  still  remain  a  debatable 
one,  the  main  frontage  towards  the  Strand, 
as  a  vigorous  Gothic  composition,  is  un- 
surpassed in  this  country  for  play  of  out- 
line, light,  and  shadow.  In  immediate 
proximity  to  this  structure,  the  Temple  Bar 
Memorial  has  lately  been  erected,  in  oppo- 
sition alike  to  public  remonstrance  and 
good  taste,  another  instance  of  corporate 
ambition  and  officialism,  and  the  pertinacity 
which  substitutes  one  form  of  obstruction 
for  another.  The  completion  of  Mr.  Water- 
house's    building   at    South  Kensington, 


destined  to  become  the  principal  depository 
for  the  Natural  History  collection  which  has 
so  long  and  inadequately  found  a  warehouse 
in  Bloomsbury,  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
incidents  of  the  year,  and  as  exhibiting  a 
modern  phase  of  eclectic  Gothic,  carried  out 
boldly  in  a  material  of  great  promise,  and 
combining  scientific  planning  with  decidedly 
effective  grouping  and  colour,  the  building 
has  special  claims  upon  the  architect.  Of 
other  buildings  in  London  which  have  been 
completed,  we  may  notice  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Charing  Cross,  by  Messrs.  Francis  and 
Saunders,  a  structure  which,  for  size  and 
internal  completeness,  surpasses  any  other 
similar  building  in  the  metropolis,  and 
combines  the  peculiarities  of  the  Continental 
and    American    systems,    though,  archi- 
tecturally, its  proportions  and  details  are 
unsatisfactory.    In  the  immediate  vicinity, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  theatre  in  Northumber- 
land Avenue,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  has  been 
busy  upon  several  new  theatres  in  London 
and  the  provinces.    We  may  mention  a  new 
one  to  be  built  at  Dublin,  another  in  Beau- 
fort-buildings, and  the  remodelling  of  the 
Princess's  in  Oxford-street.    On  the  Em- 
bankment, Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel  have 
commenced    their    new   City  of  London 
Schools,  though  on  a  very  different  plan  and 
design  to  that  which  received  the  premium. 
Mr.  A.  Blomfield  has  also  prepared  a  bold 
Gothic  design  for  Sion  College  Library — two 
buildings  which  will  fairly  represent,  when 
finished,  the  Renaissance  and  Late  Gothic, 
as  applied  to  educational  buildings.  Other 
buildings  are  in  contemplation  here ;  there  is 
theGrocers'  Company's  Hall,  and  De  Keyser's 
Hotel  is  also  in  progress  of  enlargement,  so 
that  we  may  expect,  before  long,  to  see  the 
Embankment  a  representative  thoroughfare 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unattempted  in  London. 

The  adoption  of  Renaissance  for  the  style 
of  a  new  church  of  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  Oratory  now  in  progress  at  Kensington, 
from  Mr.  Gribble's  design,  is  a  noticeable 
feature  in  the  annals  of  architecture,  es- 
pecially following  the  great  ecclesiastical 
revival  of  Medievalism  ;  the  new  Synagogue 
and  the  Greek  Church  atBayswater — the  first 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Audsley,  in  a 
Saracenic  style,  and  the  last  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Scott,  in  a  Byzantine  style — are  also  remark- 
able departures  in  style. 

Architecture  in  the  metropolis  has  re- 
ceived many  important  additions,  many  of 


which  we  have  illustrated  and  recorded  dur- 
ing the  year.    One  of  the  most  striking  is 
Messrs.  Child's  new  bank  in  Fleet-street,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  Gibson.  In  the  City  the 
new  Mercers'  Hall  in  Cheapside,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.Williams,  is  a  conspicuous 
structure,   showing  a  florid  treatment  of 
Renaissance.    The  large  frontage  has  been 
broken  up  by  high  roofs,  and  the  architect 
has  freely  blended  Italian  with  French  and 
English  details,  in  a   manner  that  passes 
almost  the  limits  of  the  extreme  flexibility 
in  the  style.    In  Queen  Victoria-street  the 
New  Post  Office  and  Savings  Bank,  also  by 
Mr.  Williams,  has  been   oompleted  in  a 
much   more    academic   style    of  Italian, 
severe  astylar,  imposing  in  elevation,  and 
eminently  official.    We  may  also  notice 
another  official  work,  the  Bow-street  Police 
Court  and  Station,  in  anothertype  of  Italian 
equally  removed  from  the    two  former. 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh  have  been  engaged 
in  reconstructing  some  of  the  business  pre- 
mises in  Cheapside  and  Fleet-street,  notices 
of  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages.  A  well- 
conceived  building  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Neo-Grec  style  is  Messrs.  Boulnois  and 
Warner's  new  offices  for  the  Standard  Life 
Insurance,  now  finishing  in  King  William- 
street  (lately  noticed  by  us  and  incorrectly 
described  as  the  design  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
clerk  of  the  works) ;  it  shows  how  well  this 
form  of  Classic  can  be  adapted  for  business 
purposes,  while  the  entresol  and  decorative 
details  are  worthy  of  attention.  Messrs. 
Joseph  and  Pearson  have  been  engaged  in 
new  premises  on  Ludgate  Hill,  for  Messrs. 
Samuel,  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
We  may  mention  also  the  new  Telegraph 
Offices   in  London-wall,   by  Mr.  Norton, 
in  a  rich  French  Renaissance ;  and  some 
striking  warehouses  of  the  latter  class  lately 
erected  in  the  neigbourhood.    Mr.  Yickery's 
building  in  Farringdon- street,  lately  illus- 
trated by  us,  deserves  notice  for  bold  treat- 
ment in    a    Vernacular    style  ;   and  in 
Long-lane  Mr.  W.  Neve  has  erected  a  block 
of  offices  and  warehouses,  showing  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  adopting  Renaissance 
in  brick  and  stone  ;  we  may  also  mention 
some  warehouses  at  Pimlico,  by  Mr.  Walford. 

In  the  West-end  rebuilding  has  not  been 
at  a  stand-still.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  for  in- 
stance, has  given  us  a  practical  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  terra-cotta  in  his  new 
corner  block  of  shops  and  offices  between 
Old  Bond-street  and  Piccadilly,  in  a  freely- 
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treated  style.  The  New  Bond-street  Arcade 
may  be  cited  ss  a  striking  commercial  un- 
dertaking, and  several  buildings  of  the  same 
character  we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time. 
The  new  Vestry-hall  at  Kensington,  by  Mr. 
R.  Walker,  has  been  finished,  and  illus- 
trated by  us.  St.  Mary  Abbott's  Church 
has  been  finished  by  the  addition  of  a  fine 
spire,  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott;  and  in  the  Fulham-road  the  large 
red  brick  building  erected  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  T.  H.  Wyatt,  for  out-patients  in 
connection  with  the  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion, deserves  mention  for  its  handling, 
Knightsbridge  Barracks,  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, is  another  conspicuous  work  of  the 
year,  comprising  two  or  three  palatial  blocks 
in  which  Suffolk  red  brick  and  stone  have 
been  combined  in  an  Italian  style.  In 
Bloomsbury  also  will  be  found  improvements. 
We  have  already  recorded  a  memorial 
infirmary  in  an  Elizabethan  style,  by  Mr. 
Peacock,  and  the  same  architect's  parochial 
schools  near  Little  Eussell-street.  The  new 
buildings  in  Theobald's  -  road  have  been 
making  considerable  progress. 

The  completion  of  the  new  school  in  con- 
nection with  University  College,  by  Prof. 
T.  Hayter  Lewis,  being  carried  out  under 
Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  deserves  record,  and  the 
new  wing  will  shortly  be  opened.  Among 
other  educational  buildings  of  note  we  may 
also  allude  to  Mr.  Edis's  new  library,  a 
building  for  which  designs  were  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Curzon,  Mr.  Edis  having  succeeded 
the  late  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  as  architect  to  the 
Middle  Temple.  The  new  library  will  be  in  a 
Late  Gothic  style  and  of  red  brick.  Mr.  T. 
Boger  Smith's  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Hampstead,  must  be  noticed  as  a  pleasing 
variation  from  the  hackneyed  type. 

Municipal  architecture  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  Glasgow  Municipal 
Buildings  Competition  stands  foremost 
among  the  leading  contests  of  the  year, 
though  it  has  not  yet  resulted  in  a  satis- 
factory decision.  It  illustrated  the  abilities 
and  resources  of  some  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects in  Scotland  and  England,  but  the  most 
memorableincident  in  connection  with  itis  the 
mismanagement  which  marked  not  ouly  the 
inception  of  the  conditions  laid  down,  but  the 
final  award,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
general  dissatisfaction  to  the  competitors; 
so  that  at  present  a  revised  competition 
appears  to  be  the  only  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  recent  competition  for  the 
Pontefract  Town-hall,  and  the  Bermondsey 
Town-hall,  may  be  mentioned  here  ;  among 
other  works  of  the  same  nature  we  may 
name  Dunstable,  Kingstown,  and  Maiden- 
head, towns  which  have  recently  shown 
activity  in  buildings  which  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  important  undertakings 
of  this  class.  Of  works  which  have  assumed 
practical  shape  we  may  allude  to  the  Ipswich 
Post-office,  an  ornate  building,  by  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  now  almost  finished;  the  Corn 
Exchange,  in  the  same  town,  just  com- 
menced, in  an  Italian  dress,  by  Mr.  Bright- 
wen  Binyon;  and  also  the  massive  red- 
brick Queen  Anne  Museum  and  Fine  Arts 
Club,  from  Mr.  Horace  Cheston's  designs  ; 
the  Wakefield  Town-hall,  a  successful 
building  by  Mr.  Collcutt,  Mr.  Corson's  new 
offices  at  Leeds,  the  Beading  Municipal 
Offices  now  in  course  of  construction  by  Mr. 
I.amson,  the  Municipal  Buildings  at  Hastings 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
borough  surveyor  ;  illustrations  of  all  which 
we  have  given  ;  the  Eastbourne  Town-hall, 
the  competition  for  which  has  fallen  through, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Schmidt,  the  local- 
surveyor,  is  deputed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  Liverpool  School  of  Art  competition, 
which  has  only  recently  been  decided  in  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Cook's  design,  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  and  seems  to 
have  created  well-grounded  dissatisfaction  ; 
we  may  name  also  tho  Birmingham  Free 


Library  competition;  the  Plymouth  High 
School,  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Bonella  (illus- 
trated by  us) ;  the  Hereford  County  Schools, 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Kempson  ;  the  West  London 
School  of  Art,  in  progress  from  Mr.  B.  W. 
Edis's  design ;  the  competition  at  Cardiff 
for  a  Free  Library,  and  Museum  and 
Schools,  resulting  in  the  selection  of  a  design 
(illustrated  by  us)  by  Messrs.  James,  Seward, 
and  Thomas,  of  Cardiff;  the  Bradford 
Technical  School,  by  Messrs.  Hope  and 
Jardine,  and  the  Manchester  School  of  Art, 
now  in  progress,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F. 
Bedmayne,  both  which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages  ;  the  University  College,  Bristol, 
by  Mr.  Hansom  ;  schools  at  Hampton,  by 
Messrs.  Karslake  and  Mortimer ;  School  of 
Art  at  Turnham-green,  by  Mr.  M.  B. 
Adams.  The  Hull  Asylum  competition  is 
another  important  contest,  decided  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brodrick, 
local  architects ;  the  hospital  and  asylum 
at  Norwich,  Lancaster  Asylum,  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Grayson;  the  proposed  hospital  at 
Sittingbourne,  Mr.  Grant's  design ;  the 
Bolton  Infirmary,  the  West  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Hospital,  the  competition  for 
which  resulted  in  the  design  of  Messrs.  Coe 
and  Bobinson  being  selected  (p.  220,  Vol. 
XXXVIII  ),  may  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Sed- 
ding's  unique  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  at  the 
Cross,  Shoreditch;  the  completion  of  build- 
ings at  St.  Peter's,  London-docks,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  vicar,  by  Mr.  Bowes 
A.  Paice,  must  not  .be  overlooked.  The 
baths  and  washhouses  at  Manchester  and 
Sheffield,  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson ;  at  Salford, 
by  Mr.  Jacob;  at  Rotherhithe,  and  Rich- 
mond, by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Son,  are 
another  useful  class  of  building.  Exhi- 
bitions of  an  instructive  class  may  be 
represented  by  the  large  Panorama,  nearly 
finished,  in  Leicester-square,  and  by  another 
at  Westminster,  by  Mr.  Edis. 

The  Preston  Railway  Hotel,  the  com- 
petion  for  which  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  T.  Mitchell,  of  Oldham,  is  in  pro- 
gress. Among  competitions  which  have 
given  general  dissatisfaction,  the  West- 
mi:;  ter  Vestry-hall  is  conspicuous,  and 
illu  trates  in  a  special  manner  tbe  need  for 
revision,  contemplated  by  the  Institute. 
The  decision,  after  much  squabbling,  has 
been  given  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Smith's  design.  We  also  have  to  notice  a 
contemplated  hospital  in  Henrietta- street, 
Covent  Garden,  about  to  be  erected  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon,  and  the  completed  infirmary 
at  Bolton,  by  Mr.  Knill  Freeman. 

Ecclesiastical  buildings,  if  mot  so  numerous 
as  they  have  been,  cannot  be  passed  over. 
St.  Mary's,  Brighion,  by  Mr.  W.  Emerson 
(see  illustrations,  Vol.  XXXVIII.) ;  the  new 
church  at  Bedford  Park,  by  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.  ;  the  rebuilding  of  Hammer- 
smith Church,  by  Messrs.  Seddon  and  Gough. 
The  churches  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Hunslet, 
may  be  named,  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous event  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  was  the  princely  ceremony  of  laying 
the  "  first  stone  of  the  cathedral"  at  Truro, 
in  May  last.  As  we  have  published  Mr. 
Pearson's  design,  it  is  needless  to  say  more 
than  that  all  English  talent  can  do  to  render 
19th-century  Gothic  worthy  of  an  English 
cathedral,  will  be  done.  Spires  are  being 
added  to  the  twin  western  towers  and  to 
the  chapter-house  of  Southwell  Minster, 
which  is  also  being  re-roofed  and  inter- 
nally adapted  for  cathedral  use.  The 
upper  stage  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  tower 
has  been  rebuilt.  During  the  year, 
also,  we  have  published  Mr.  J.  Brook's 
fine  design  for  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Woolwich,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding's 
interesting  structure  at  Salcombo.  We 
cannot  omit  to  mention  the  progress  made 
in  the  restoration  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and 
the  fact  that  the  new  west  front  has  been 
undertaken  by  an  amateur  architect  (Sir 
Edmund  Beckett)  who?e  design  we  recently 


gave.  The  consecration  of  a  large  church  at 
Leeds,  the  Hook  Memorial,  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  may  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  typical  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  art;  it  is  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott, 
and  was  iUustrated  (p.  276)  in  last  vol. 
There  are  to  be  cathedrals  at  Liverpool,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  Hong  Kong.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  St.  Peter's,  Plymouth,  by 
G.  M.  Fellows  Prynne ;  to  some  character- 
istic edifices  by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom, 
especially  their  monastery  near  Canter- 
bury, and  to  St.  Oswald's  College,  Shrop- 
shire, by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Ingelow. 
Among  competitions  recently  decided,  the 
Raikes  memorial  church,  Gloucester,  must 
be  mentioned,  besides  the  building  of  a 
church  at  Tulse-hill ;  while  in  restorations, 
that  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Scott ;  the  south  transept  of  York,  by  Mr. 
Street ;  Ely  Chapel,  Holborn,  and  the  world- 
renowned  edifice  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  claim 
notice.  Mr.  Street  is  also  finishing  the 
great  west  steeple,  has  remodelled  the 
eastern  turrets,  and  is  restoring  the  fabric 
of  the  very  interesting  church  of  St.  Peter's, 
Mancroft,  Norwich.  Congregational  and 
other  Nonconformist  buildings  of  consider  - 
ablemerit  have  been  completed  and  madepro- 
gress  during  the  time,  though  we  can  only 
refer  to  a  few  good  examples  of  planning 
and  design  that  have  been  given  in  our  pages. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  even, 
more  important  domestic  buildings  of  the 
year,  many  of  which  we  have  illustrated, 
though  we  may  remark  that  the  Queen 
Anne  and  various  vernacular  varieties  of  Old 
English  have  supplanted  Gothic  as  a  general 
style  for  house-building.  One  of  the  most 
recent  reconstructions  is  Mr.  C.  Barry's 
rebuilding  of  mansion  at  Clumber,  near 
Worksop,  the  design  for  which  formed  a 
prominent  drawing  in  last  year's  Royal 
Academy.  Eaton  Hall,  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  has  been  fairly  completed,  and  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  complete  of  modern 
ducal  residences.  The  same  architect  is 
engaged  on  Haythrop  Hall.  Denton  Hall, 
Grantham,  by  Mr.  A.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  may 
also  be  named  as  an  eminently  satisfactory 
building  in  Late  Gothic,  an  illustration  of 
which  has  appeared  in  our  pages. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  is  a  heavy  one, 
and  includes  the  following  names  : — Mr. 
Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A. ;  Mr.  Charles 
Lees,  R.S.A. ;  Mr.  Edward  William  Cooke, 
R.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  John  Parker,  antiquary  ; 
Mr.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald;  Mr.  Thomas 
Landseer,    A.R.A.  ;  Mr.    Henry  O'Neil, 

A.  R.A. ;  Mr.  John  Cousen,  the  landscape 
engraver ;  Sir  Thomas  Bouch,  C.E. ;  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Thos.  Hy. 
Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Robert  Hesketh,  Mr.  Wm. 
Penstone,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewul,  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  Edmund  J ames  Smith,  sur- 
veyor; the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 

B.  D.,  the  well-known  antiquarian  and 
ecclesiologist ;  Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  one  of 
the  introducers  of  concrete  and  improved 
artisans'  dwellings;  Mr.  Josiah  Wedge- 
wood,  the  potter,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moule,  inventor  of  the  earth-closet. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.— I. 

MANY  are  the  gems,  and  fewer  in  propor- 
tion than  usual  are  the  inferior 
works,  in  this  year's  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House.  The  famous  collections  from  which 
tho  paintings  have  been  selected  are  amongst 
the  very  best  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
We  may  see  upon  the  walls  some  of  the 
finest  pictures  bolonging  to  Lord  Bateman, 
Mrs.  Hope  of  Decpdene,  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  besides 
large  and  first-rate  contributions  from  the 
galleries  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Marquis  of 
Aylesbury,  Mr.  Bischoffsheim,  the  Hon.  R. 
Baillie  Hamilton,  Mr.  L.  Huth,  Lord  Wim- 
borne,  and  others.     There  are  not  so  many 
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portraits  as  usual,  but  some  are  of  extraor- 
dinary importance  and  merit.  Of  course, 
the  Dutch  school  is  fully  represented.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  series  of  the  works  of 
the  Early  Italian  and  German  masters,  inclu- 
ding some  by  Raffaelle,  Albert  Diirer,  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  Giotto,  Cima  de  Corneliano, 
Lucas  Cranach,  Francia,  S.  Mernmi,  and 
various  early  schoolpictures.  One  great  feature 
of  the  exhibition  is  a  vast  assemblage 
of  the  drawings  by  John  Plaxman,  beginning 
with  some  of  his  first  efforts.  The  original 
design  for  the  Shield  of  Achilles  not  being 
procurable,  the  Academy  have  exhibited 
Stothard's  drawing  of  it. 

Among  the  portraits,  we  have  this  year 
several  works  by  artists  rarer  or  less  known 
than  what  we  generally  see  in  the  exhibitions. 
In  the  first  room  there  is  a  spirited  portrait 
by  Hugh  Robinson,  representing  Thomas 
Teesdale,  of  Malton,  as  a  boy  flying  a  kite. 
The  colouring  is  excellent,  but  the  attitude 
is  somewhat  exaggerated.  By  Francis  Coles, 
R.A.,  there  are  two  :  No.  49,  very  elaborate 
in  its  details,  but  faulty  in  drawing,  and 
mannered.  No.  142  is  far  better  in  every 
respect ;  with  the  same  care  bestowed  upon 
the  intricacies  of  the  ornate  dress  of  the 
time  there  is  less  formality  and  great 
elegance.  The  ladies  represented  are  the 
daughters  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  picture  and  its  companion,  No.  133, 
come  from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  three 
daughters  of  George  III.,  Mary,  Sophia, 
and  Amelia,  are  represented  by  J.  S. 
Copley,  playing  in  a  garden.  There  is 
a  view  of  Windsor  in  the  distance.  All  is 
done  in  a  solid,  praiseworthy  style.  The 
colours  have  stood  extremely  well.  In  fact, 
Copley  did  not  try  so  many  experiments 
with  his  materials  as  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries did,  and  as  most  of  his  successors 
have  done  since.  Most  of  the  portraits  by 
Gainsborough  are  by  no  means  repre- 
sentative examples.  There  is  some  fine 
colouring  and  good  sound  painting  in  his 
characteristic  [likeness  of  Wm.  Pitt,  No.  47, 
the  property  of  Lord  Bathurst.  Pitt  seems  to 
have  been  something  over  thirty  when  this 
picture  was  painted ;  his  features  not  being 
so  sharply  developed  as  in  his  later  portraits. 
No;  172,  "The  Wood-gatherers,"  is  one  of 
Gainsborough's  happiest  and  most  beautiful 
inspirations.  A  young  girl  is  carrying  a 
pretty  child  in  her  arms,  who  is  all  life  and 
freshness,  while  a  little  boy,  holding  up 
some  sticks  in  his  lap,  is  walking  by  their 
side,  through  a  richly-wooded  and  hilly 
country.  "C.J.  Fox,  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
North,"  shows  what  the  interior  of  the  old 
House  of  Commons  was  like.  Fox,  dressed 
in  blue  coat,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  knee- 
breeches,  addressing  the  chair,  is  the 
principal  figure ;  the  other  members  sit 
round  in  closer  and  better  order  than 
the  house  presents  in  our  time.  Most 
of  the  members  sit  uncovered,  though  some 
exercise  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats. 
It  is  altogether  of  value,  both  historically 
and  for  the  variety  of  the  costumes,  no 
doubt  as  true  to  life  as  we  know  that  of  C. 
J.  Fox  himself  to  be.  Nos.  42  and  50  are 
capital  landscapes,  the  latter  as  good  as 
possible;  42  is  slighter,  and  less  happily 
coloured.  No.  41,  "  Family  Portraits,"  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  Zoffani's  work,  interesting 
chiefly  as  giving  an  exact  idea  of  the  dress 
and  manners  of  his  time.  Those  who  remem- 
ber James  Ward's  portrait  of  last  year  will 
be  glad  to  see  one  of  himself,  No.  48,  which 
he  painted  in  1839,  when  he  was  in  his  65th 
year.  Of  similar  interest,  but  of  less  power 
and  character,  are  J.  Opie's  portraits  of  him- 
self, his  mother,  and  father.  William  Ho- 
garth put  forth  all  his  power  when  he 
painted  for  Lord  Charlemont  "  Picquet,  or 
Virtue  in  danger,"  No.  55.  It  was  done,  by 
request,  just  about  the  period  that  the  artist 
had  determined  to  devote  all  the  rest  of  his 
time  to  engraving.   The  subject  was  chosen 


by  Hogarth,  and  the  price  too  was  left  to 
him.  He  got  for  it  £100,  with  a  pleasant 
letter  expressing  the  impossibility  of  putting 
a  money  value  upon  such  excellent  art.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  it  brought  at  Chris- 
tie's, in  1874,  £1,585.  "A  young  lady  "  (the 
portrait  is  that  of  Miss  Salusbury ,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Piozzi)  having  played  at  cards  till  she  has 
lost  her  money,  watch,  and  jewels,  is 
tempted  by  the  young,  good-looking  officer 
with  whom  she  has  been  playing  to  take 
them  back  in  return  for  her  honour.  She  is 
just  wavering  at  his  suit.  The  subject  is 
treated  with  great  power  and  less  unpleasant- 
ness than  one  sometimes  finds  in  Hogarth's 
works.  Hanging  close  by  thorn  is  a  fine  por- 
trait by  Henry  Howard,  It. A.  (56),  of  Bois- 
gelin  de  Cuce,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  who  was  a 
refugee  in  England  at  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury. It  would  well  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  of  the  French  portraits  of  a  similar 
character. 

George  Morland  was  never  intended  for  a 
caricaturist.  Pretty  as  some  of  them  are, 
and  graceful,  nothing  can  be  weaker  and 
more  mawkishly  sentimental  than  the  series 
of  the  progress  of  Letitia  from  innocence 
and  happiness,  through  fall,  desertion,  and 
disappointment,  to  repentance.  It  was 
painted  to  engrave.  The  first  of  the  series 
only  exists  in  the  print,  that  in  the  Academy 
being  a  copy  from  the  print,  made 
by  T.  Eichmond,  where  Letitia,  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  is  at  home,  in  a  religious,  decent 
family ;  in  the  second  she  elopes  with  an 
officer  in  uniform ;  in  the  next  she  returns, 
dressed  in  fashionable  attire,  and  offers 
her  father  some  of  her  present  wealth, 
which,  of  course,  he  refuses  with  just 
propriety ;  then  in  the  fourth  she  is 
being  dressed  finer  still  for  a  masquerade, 
while  her  admiring  lover  looks  on  with 
ravished  sight.  This  is  about  the  best 
in  the  set.  The  masquerade  had  been  the 
climax ;  and  in  No.  5  we  find  her  deserted, 
standing  at  a  tavern-door,  and  apparently 
going  on  to  the  town — but  that  not  suiting 
her,  in  the  same  dress  (in  No.  6)  she  returns 
to  her  home,  a  fair  penitent,  and  is  received 
by  her  forgiving  parents.  Morland  could 
do  bits  of  real  country  life  better.  H.  C. 
Ames  is  the  possessor  of  a  capital  little 
landscape,  full  of  truth  and  vigour :  no 
doubt  what  he  had  actually  seen  in  the 
country.  Those  who  admire  power  of 
vigorous  expression  will  find  it  in  the  pecu- 
liarly repulsive  portrait  of  Jan  Steen,  his 
wife,  and  children.  Anything  more  vulgar, 
but  evidently  entirely  true  to  life,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive.  He  and  his  wife 
had  been  eating  and  drinking  till  they 
could  stuff  no  more.  Sleep  has  come  to  her 
relief ;  tobacco  is  solacing  him.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  sort  of  home  such  a  man  had — 
but  he  could  draw  better  scenes.  Mrs. 
Hope's  "  Christmas  Party,"  No.  100,  is  a 
good  natural  work,  entirely  free  from  the 
utter  coarseness  of  the  former.  He  here 
faithfully  describes  a  better  station  of  life. 
Unlike  D.  Teniers,  Jan  Steen  could  paint  a 
large  picture  as  well  and  as  perfectly  as  a 
small  one.  Here  we  have  the  interior  of  a 
well-furnished  house,  with  guests  making 
merry  at  a  table  in  the  distance,  while  the 
mother  sits  by  the  baby's  cradle  talking  to 
the  godmother,  who  is  enjoying  a  glass  of 
good  liquor.  Two  other  children,  one,  the 
elder  of  whom,  is  giving  his  brother  a  sly 
taste  out  of  a  flagon  with  a  long  spout,  are 
splendidly  painted.  Nothing  could  be  more 
masterly  than  Earl  Cowper's  "Oil  Mill," 
by  David  Teniers.  Ihere  is  only  a 
single  figure,  the  master  of  the  mill 
at  his  work,  and  no  unnatural  heap- 
ing up  of  utensils  merely  to  show  how 
perfectly  he  could  represent  them  on  his 
panel.  We  see  throughout  what  this 
great  artist  could  do  with  a  single  touch. 
This  is  a  much  better  example  of  Tenier's 
technical  skill  than  the  larger  and  more  pre- 
tentious  "  Worship   of    Bacchus."  This 


picture  is  divided  into  two  subjects  :  on  the 
left  is  the  actual  gathering  of  the  grapes 
and  the  process  of  treading  out  the  juice 
and  storing  the  wine  ;  on  the  right  is  a 
tumjdo  raised  to  Bacchus,  who  is  seated  on 
a  cask,  from  which  flows  the  amber  wine  for 
the  supply  of  a  crowd  of  men  who  press 
forward  to  get  it— naturally,  some  get  too 
much.  The  value  of  Tenier's  pictures  does 
not  always  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size. 
Mrs.  Hope's  "Soldiers  Playing  Back- 
gammon" could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Its 
condition,  as  in  fact  is  the  case  with  most 
of  her  pictures,  is  unusually  perfect. 
Many,  we  believe,  have  remained  in  the 
family  from  the  time  they  were  executed, 
and  so  have  escaped  the  frequent  cleanings 
and  repairs  which  are  undergone  by  those 
which  have  often  passed  through  the  handsof 
dealers.  The  companion  picture,  No.  66, 
though  on  copper,  is  as  fresh  as  when  it  left 
the  painter's  easel.  "  Corps  de  Garde," 
belonging  to  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Hamilton, 
is  a  study  of  armour  and  other  military 
accoutrements  heaped  together,  the  figures 
of  the  guards  playing  in  the  back- 
ground being  merely  auxiliary.  Frank 
Hals  is  always  good,  as  is  shown  in 
the  only  picture  by  him,  No.  59,  "  The 
Merry  Comrade  "  ;  Mr.  Bischoffsheim  is  its 
fortunate  owner.  We  have  seldom  seen  so 
grand  and  scholarly  a  picture  as  the 
"Landscape  with  Horsemen,  &c,"  by  P. 
Wouvermans,  painted  in  1653.  It  is  a 
splendid  composition.  In  the  foreground, 
there  is  a  village  by  a  river-bank,  en  fete, 
with  groups  of  people  merrymaking, 
dancing,  drinking,  and  fighting,  men  and 
boys  jumping  into  the  water  off  a  barge, 
and  no  conventional  white  horse.  Miles 
away,  the  eye  passes  over  a  grand  land- 
scape to  the  hills  beyond,  the  plain  being 
dotted  with  buildings  and  towers.  The 
atmospheric  effect  is  marvellous.  The 
canvas  measures  27in.  by  432in.  This 
is  by  far  the  best  picture  by 
Wouverman  in  the  collection.  Mrs.  Hope 
however,  has  a  very  charming  one,  smaller, 
and  more  in  his  ordinary  manner.  The 
subject  is  a  village  merrymaking— the 
merriment  being  in  certain  cases  not  alto- 
gether wise.  One  of  the  prettiest  features 
is  the  accurate  and  beautiful  drawing  of  the 
birds,  which  are  flying  about  or  feeding  in 
front  of  the  public-houses.  It  is  strange 
that  so  elegant  a  painter  should  condescend 
to  such  coarseness  as  disfigures  a  small  part 
of  this  graceful  picture.  Gabriel  Metzu 
may  be  seen  in  the  three  examples,  all  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Hope,  in  greater  perfection, 
we  fully  believe,  than  in  any  other  collec- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  is  No.  127, 
a  gentleman  in  black  dress,  writing.  It  is 
admirable  for  the  harmony  and  contrast  of 
colour,  the  clever  management  of  light  and 
shade,  and  faultless  drawing.  There  is  more 
movement  and  life  in  No.  125,  in  which  a 
servant  is  drawing  a  green  curtain  over  a 
sea-piece  in  grisaille,  which  is  hanging  on 
the  wall,  while  her  mistress  is  reading  a 
letter  she  has  just  received.  No.  130  is  also 
an  interior  of  a  room,  in  which  a  lady  is 
seated  at  a  table  writing  a  letter,  while  a 
gentleman,  apparently  unseen  and  in  no  too 
amiable  a  mood,  is  looking  to  see  what  she 
writes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  character  in 
the  faces.  There  are  some  pretty,  but  not 
important,  sea-pieces  by  Wm.  Vandevelde. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

THE  Winter  Exhibition  at  this  gallery 
opens  with  a  superb  collection  cf 
decorative  designs,  in  which  the  rising 
school  of  younger  painters  is  largely  repre- 
sented. To  the  decorative  artist  and  architect 
the  value  of  this  feature  in  the  present  ex- 
hibition is  very  important,  and  we  direct 
special  attention  to  it.  These  works  fill  the 
vestibule  and  east  gallery,  the  leading  artists 
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being  Mr.  E.  Burne- Jones,  who  alone  ex- 
hibits no  less  than  nineteen  drawings  and 
cartoons  ;  Mr. Walter  Crane,  Mr.  H.  Holiday, 
Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema,  E.A.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  E.A.,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley.  It  is  as  a  newly-de- 
veloped taste  and  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  of  decorative  design,  that  we  desire 
more  particularly  to  call  attention  to  these 
works,  and  not  because  we  think  they  are 
destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence  upon 
art.  As  illustrations  of  what  the  high-art 
school  deems  to  be  the  ideal  of  decora'ion, 
Mr.  Burne- J ones's  collection  may  be  taken 
as  the  best  examples  we  have.  To  mention 
these,  we  may  first  notice  two  pencil  cartoons 
entitled  "  Design  from  Romance  of  the 
Rose,"  a  subject  taken  evidently  from  the 
poetical  allegory  of  the  13th  century  under 
that  title.  Of  the  first  drawing  we  cannot 
say  much  for  the  composition,  and  the  lower 
limb  of  the  left-hand  figure  is  evidently 
faulty  in  drawing  about  the  knee.  Taking 
it,  however,  as  a  work  by  a  consummate  and 
daring  artist,  whose  aim  is  to  transcend  the 
received  canons  of  art  as  handed  down  by 
Raphael  and  his  followers,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge the  design  is  powerful  and  poetic, 
notwithstanding  the  perverse  ideas  it 
exhibits ;  the  companion  picture  is  both 
more  correct  as  a  drawing,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  the  most  academical  critic 
could  find  fault  with,  and  the  pencilling  is 
freer  and  the  drapery  more  graceful  and 
flowing.  In  both  drawings  Mr.  Burne- Jones 
introduces  that  particular  type  of  angelic 
countenance  which  mark  all  his  works.  "A 
Sea  Nymph "  (32G)  is  a  conventionalised 
nymph  rising  out  of  a  rough  sea  of  deep 
bluish  tint.  We  could  hardly  have  thought 
Mr.  Burne-Jones  would  have  painted  so 
thoroughly  hackneyed  and  crude  a  type  of 
decoration.  The  companion  picture  in  oil, 
"  A  Wood  Nymph,"  is  far  more  original: 
it  represents  a  lovely  face  and  half-con- 
cealed figure,  with  streaming  hair,  inter- 
twined with  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
is  in  every  way  more  in  keeping 
with  the  artist's  poetic  imagination. 
In  another  subject,  "Cupid's  Hunting 
Ground,  "  we  have  an  example  of  decorative 
treatment  in  gesso,  a  species  of  modelling 
or  bas  relief  that  we  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  before  in  these  pages ;  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones  has  here  produced  a  panel  in  which 
cupid  and  wood-  nymphs  are  represented  in 
colour,  and  with  all  the  metallic  lustre  of 
bronze  and  gold  ;  we  might  almost  mistake 
the  work  for  a  low-relief  bronze  ;  but  it 
would  be  extremely  uncomplimentary  to 
liken  it  to  embossed  leather- work.  But  we 
turn  from  this  group  of  the  work  of  the 
artist  to  another  which  occupies  the  end  of 
the  gallery.  Chief  and  central  among  this 
is  "  Dies  Domini,"  a  circular  picture  in  a 
decorative  key  of  colour,  representing 
Christ  seated  in  clouds  of  azure,  amid 
ranks  of  angelic  beings,  whose  f  a3es  are  of 
seraphic  expression  and  beauty.  The 
colouring,  intensely  bright  ultramarine,  the 
clouds  of  winged  angels,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  drapery,  place  this  work  in  an  essentially 
decorative  class,  and  a  devotional  feeling  of 
the  highest  order  pervades  the  composition. 
As  a  scholarly  and  a  refined  abstraction  in 
colour,  a  subtle  conception  of  a  religious 
subject,  a  long  way  removed  from  the 
ordinary  conventions  of  the  artist,  this 
picture  or  panel  holds  a  high  place.  The 
design  from  the  "  Song  of  Solomon  "  (339)  is  a 
large  decorative  cartoon  in  outline,  in  blue, 
green,  and  brown ;  though  very  rich  in  com- 
position and  accessories,  offends  one's  sense 
of  grace  by  the  stiff  and  straight  figure 
which,  in  mid  air,  is  thrust  across  the 
picture.  The  whirls  of  hair  or  drapery, 
unique  in  Mr.  Burne- Jones's  works,  are 
introduced  with  a  weird-like  and  cunning 
power,  and  the  whole  bespeaks  a  poetic 
sentiment.  "Elijah"  is  a  life-size  study 
of  the  prophet,  massively  painted  in  a  style 


which  is  certainly  not  marked  by  any  of  the 
later  manifestations  of  the  painter's  work, 
but  not  on  that  account  less  successful  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  the  most 
sober  of  the  many  figures ;  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  the  conception  of  the  attitude 
and  drapery.  We  next  come  to  a  design 
for  "  Part  of  a  Window  "  for  Brampton,  a 
more  recent  performance.  It  is  shown  in 
three  full-size  compartments,  and  is  exe- 
cuted in  coloured  crayon ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  works  of  the  artist  are 
those  numbered  353,  356,  designs  for  glass 
windows.  '•  The  Judgment,"  designed  for 
East  Hampstead  Church,  is  a  grand  composi- 
tion in  colour  and  crayon,  executed  as  full- 
size  cartoons  in  three  compartments.  In 
the  colouring  a  low  key  is  chosen,  exquisitely 
harmonious  and  decorative.  Of  the  design 
it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  with  the  same 
admiration.  Of  course,  in  estimating 
this  and  the  other  compositions  of  the 
artist,  the  observer  must  bring  his  mind 
and  imagination  into  a  fitting  vein ; 
he  must  cast  aside  all  preconceived 
notions  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  the  Renaissance  school,  to  whom 
he  has  always  looked  for  models,  and  must 
try  to  realise  somewhat  of  the  subtle  senti- 
ment and  poetic  mysticism  which  mark  the 
conceptions  of  that  intense  religious  and 
pre-Raphaelistic  school  of  which  the  author 
and  Mr.  Gabriel  Rossetti  are  the  leaders. 
When  in  this  frame  of  thought,  the  "  Judg- 
ment" and  "Paradise,"  "  Two  Groups  of 
Angels,"  the  latter  a  design  for  a  window 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  may  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated. No  one  can  deny  the  subtlety  and 
delicacy,  the  poetic  symbohsm,  and  the 
depth  of  reverential  feeling  which  pervade 
these  compositions  ;  the  figures  are  essenti- 
ally the  same  in  attitude  and  expression 
with  those  we  had  in  the  same  artist's  "  An- 
nunciation "  and  the  "Golden  Stairs,"  of 
previous  years  ;  the  faces  are  all  of  the  type 
as  in  every  other  of  the  subjects  exhibited — 
a  love-lorn,  saddened  countenance,  with 
deep-set  eyes,  and  broad  intellectual  fore- 
heads ;  the  draperies  full  of  small  stiff  folds. 
The  "  Two  Groups  of  Angels  "  are  heavy  in 
the  drapery  of  the  figures.  Four  smaller 
designs  are  shown  for  subjects  foi  the  pre- 
della  of  a  window. 

We  may  now  cast  a  glance  at  a  few  other 
decorative  works,  remarking  that  they  ex- 
hibit a  great  divergence  in  style  and  senti- 
ment. In  the  vestibule,  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais's 
"Design  for  the  Tracery  of  a  Window" 
(319),  is  an  unfortunate  instance  of  a  cele- 
brated painter  attempting  to  give  us  his 
notions  of  architectural  design.  That  it 
possesses  originality  is  all  that  we  can  fay 
in  its  praise.  The  conception  of  the  artist 
consists  in  introducing  the  figures  of  angels 
into  the  curved  lines  of  the  tracery.  Thus 
the  two  lower  lights  have  pointed  arches 
formed  by  angels  meeting  together,  face  to 
face,  at  the  apex  of  each,  and  their  bodies 
or  wings  forming  the  sides  of  the  arches, 
clasping  hands  a  little  below,  while  the 
quatrefoil  filling  in  the  head  of  the  win- 
dow is  similarly  formed,  the  upper  cusps 
being  indicated  by  the  hands  and  arms  of 
the  embracing  figures.  Although  a  full-size 
cartoon,  the  conceit  is  not  clearly  worked 
out,  the  modelling,  light  and  shade,  especi- 
ally ia  the  wings,  being  imperfectly  shown. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  exhibits  several  designs  ; 
the  least  meritorious,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
"  Design  fer  a  Chinmey-piece  "  (322),  where 
an  exceedingly  heavy  composition  rests 
upon  pilasters  of  bad  proportion,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  weak  bases  and  detail. 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty"  (332),  a  cartoon 
for  a  wall-paper,  is  pretty  in  design  and 
drawing ;  in  the  tendrils  and  apple-blossoms 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  is  introduced,  and  the 
colouring  is  happy.  Above  is  a  large  car- 
toon, "The  Fates,"  for  needlework,  dis- 
playing some  clever  figures.  The  cartoons 
for  nursery  wall-paper,  and  tho  designs  for 


encaustic  tiles  (302-304),  representing, 
outline,  emblematic  figures  of  the  hours  of  the 
day,  four  seasons,  and  nursery-rhymes,  are 
cunning  in  scheme  in  a  low  scale  of  colour  ; 
but  the  most  striking  designs  by  this  artist 
are  "  The  Goose  Girl "  for  tapestry,  and  the 
"  Design  for  Frieze  "  (336-337) ;  the  first,  a 
large  composition  of  quaint  design  in  water- 
colour,  and  the  second  a  crayon  study  of 
three  female  figures  in  pale  tints  of  green  and 
red,  resembling  the  '  'Graces,"  are  enveloped 
in  flowing  drapery,  and  display  considerable 
grace  in  the  outline  and  grouping.  "  Earth, 
Air,  Fire,  and  Water  "  is  also  an  emblematic 
composition,  with  animals  introduced  in  the 
branches  of  a  central  stem,  but  it  lacks 
repose.  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen  shows  a  too 
naturalesque  treatment  for  a  painted  ceiling ; 
while  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  in  his 
spirited  and  highly-finished  monochrome 
tempera  studies,  "Mars  and  Venus,"  and 
"Bacchus  and  Silenus "  (330,  331),  are 
scholarly  productions  on  a  grey  paper, 
evincing  much  decorative  and  poetic  value 
and  suggestiveness.  Also  chaste  and  clas- 
sical in  sentiment  is  Mr.  H.  Holiday's 
"  Design  for  a  Frieze  in  Clifton  Cathedral," 
in  crayon ;  the  light  red  dado  sets  off  the 
figures  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Muckley's  decorative  panels,  and  Mr.  E. 
J.  Poynter's  design  for  Mosaic  in  thj  House 
of  Lords,  the  latter  St.  George  with  alle- 
gorical figures  of  Fortitude  aud  Purity,  are 
also  conceived  in  the  typical  academical 
spirit,  and  are  noticeable  as  examples  of  a 
very  different  class  of  decorative  work  to 
that  we  first  alluded  to. 

We  must  now  very  briefly  notice  a  few  of 
the  more  important  water-colour  pictures  in 
the  large  gallery.  As  usual,  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  has  brought  together  a  number  of 
the  works  of  French  artists,  remarkable  for 
vivacity  of  style,  colour,  and  sparkle.  We 
may  mention  "  Sur  la  Terasse,"  a  lady  in 
low  dress  reading  in  her  garden  or  terrace, 
by  G.  Van  den  Bos;  a  clever  sketch  of 
tramping  sportsmen  in  the  rain,  by  H. 
Harpignies  ;  "  Rotten  Row,"  by  E.  Hoet- 
ericks  ;  "  Barques  pres  de  Rouen,"  by 
C.  Lapostolet;  "AuPont  Royal,"  by  N. 
Goeneutte,  a  brilliant  sketch,  No.  11,  and 
the  exceedingly  sparkling  and  vigorous 
flower  pieces,  No.  16  ;  "  Marche  aux 
Fleurs  a  Nice,"  by  H.  L.  Scott  and  N. 
Goeneutte  ;  No.  17,  noticeable  for  the  ener- 
getic drawing  of  the  figures.  The  picture 
called  "  Abraham"  (22),  by  J.  Cazin,  is 
handled  in  a  broad  style,  vigorous  in 
touch  ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  Patriarch's 
trial  is  rendered  rather  ludicrous  by  the 
angel  who  is  rushing  down  hill  to  arrest 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  A  fine  bit  of  colour, 
evincing  much  feeling,  is  ' '  Gros  Temps  "  (25), 
by  IT.  Buten,  and  the  brilliant  sketches  by 
A.  Edelfelt;  G.  Haquette  (31),  a  clever 
figure-study,  wonderfully  true  to  life,  and 
the  pieces  by  P.  M.  Beyle  (33),  L.  Gau- 
cherel  (34),  and  the  clever  pictorial 
idea  No.  36.  The  collection  will 
repay  study,  as  illustrating  the  very 
different  sentiment  and  handling  of  the 
French  to  our  own  artists,  and  among  the 
collection  not  the  least  noteworthy  are  the 
truthful  drawings  by  E.  Viollet-le-Duc,  one 
"  Sommet  du  Glacier  de  Scherzemberg," 
and  another  "La  Montee  au  Chapeau." 
The  gallery  contains  also  several  contribu- 
tions from  the  Liverpool  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-colours,  numbered  from  39  to  66. 
One  of  these,  "  Un  Coin  de  Cuisine,"  is  a 
highly-finished  study  from  still-life,  by  Mrs. 
Pauline  Walker  ;  "  The  Edge  of  the  Moor," 
by  F.  W.  Hayes,  is  a  conscientious  rendering 
of  a  rocky-foreground  and  spring,  and  in  a 
very  different  raanner,  and  decidedly  pre- 
Raphaelesque  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Southern's 
"Reedy  Pool  by  the  River."  The  school 
of  naturalists  is  well  represented  in  such 
works  as  W.  Pilsbury's  "Tho  Waggon" 
(51),  a  quiet  pastoral  scene  of  a  farmhouse 
admirably   drawn    and    grouped,  highly 
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finished  and  skilful  in  the  subtler  charms 
of  colour  and  shadow  ;  and  in  J.  Knight's 
"Hay    Time,"    a    fine    broad  meadow, 
illumined  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine.    "  The 
Mill  at  Rest,"  by  J.  W.  Walker  (55),  is  a 
fine   bit  of  execution  ;   and   C.  Potter's 
"Drenched,"  a  herd  of  sheep  being  driven 
over  an  open  moor  in  a  drenching  rain,  is 
full  of  freshness,  exhibiting  a  keen  sense  of 
colour  and  atmosphere,  and  one  of  the  best 
works  of  its  kind  on  the  wall.    For  rich 
landscape   effects,    A.    Hartland's   "  Near 
Ba'inouth  "  justifies  the  position  it  occupies  ; 
the  flat  and  upland   are  very  truthfully 
rendered  in  both  drawing  and  colour,  and 
we  must  also  remark  T.  Huson's  broadly- 
handled  landscape,  transparent  in  colour, 
"  A  South  Country  Common,"  such  as  we 
may  see  in  Wiltshire  or  Hampshire;  and 
Walter  Severn's  "Windy  Day"  (G7).  W. 
Laing  has  depicted  a  poetic  incident  from 
the  Greek  in  No.  61  ;  the  reposing  figure  is 
well  drawn,  and  the  accessories  and  colour- 
ing in  quiet  harmony.    "A  Dutch  Vrow," 
by  J.  S.  Morland,  is  a  truthful  study  of  life  ; 
and  R.  Beavis's  "  Study  at  St.  Just,  Oise  " 
(71)  must  be  noted  as  a  spirited  sepia  sketch 
of   agricultural    life  ;   so   also    the  same 
painter's  view  of  Portsmouth  (75)  is  forcible 
and  truthful.    For  exquisite  finish  and  deli- 
cate handling  the  solidly-painted  studies  of 
"  Water  Lilies  "  and  "  Christmas  Roses,"  by 
W.  J.  Muckley,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Do- 
mestic incident  is  quietly  told  by  E.  G. 
Kilburne  in  "  Home  Again,"  where  a  young 
naval  officer  or  cadet  is  seated  near  his 
affianced  at  an  al  fresco  tea-party.  The 
verandah  and  distance  are  depicted  with 
much  truth.    We  cannot  admire  the  "Eng- 
lish Landscape,"  by  J.   W.  North ;  the 
church  and  distance  are  feeble  in  drawing  ; 
but  we  must  bestow  well-merited  praise 
upon  W.    E.    Lockhart's    fine    view  of 
"Durham,"  which  occupies  the  place  of 
honour.     The    stately    position    of  the 
cathedral  as  it  rises  from  the   river  and 
misty  city  enveloped  in  smoke,  has  been 
skilfully  depie'ed  by  the  artist,  who  has 
brought  the  resources  of  his   pencil  and 
technical  handling  to  the  task  ;  nothing  can 
be  more  truthful  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  cathedral  and  rising  background  emerges 
out  of  the  mist  and  smoke  which  hover  in 
the  valley  and  over  the  tile-roofs  of  the  city. 
Near  this  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  contributes 
two  pieces  "  The  Parting  "  and  the  "  Bridal 
Morn,"  (115  and  116).    There  is  a  poetic 
sentiment  in  the  sailor  and  his  bride  by  the 
seaside,   and    the    subjects    sustain  this 
artist's  power  as  a  delineator  of  sentimental 
incident.     We  can   only  scan  the  lovely 
flower-pieces  by  Mrs.  Naftel  (119),  and  J. 
D.  Linton's  (124) ;  E.  M.  Wimperis's  clever 
sketch  "Wet  Sands"  (121);  J.  S.  Hill's 
broadly  coloured  "  Meadow  "  (123);  W.  B. 
Gardner's  woodland  piece  (126);  Gr.  Clau- 
sen's "Sunday    Morning."      In  massive 
handling  Jules  Lessore  gives  us  a  fine  and 
vigorous  sketch  in  light  and  shade  of  the 
"  Entrance  of  Ducal  Palace,  Venice  "  (128) ; 
while  the  cattle,  farmyard,  and  atmosphere 
in  A.   F.    Grace's    "  Incense  Breathing 
Morn"  is  something  more  than  a  natural 
transcript.    As    a   genuine  water-colour 
sketch,    Clem      Lambert's      "  View  of 
Winchelsea"  (131),  possesses  a  merit  which 
few  of  the  modern  school  of  water-colour 
can  boast  in  their  work — a  freedom  from  the 
artifices  now  so  much  in  vo^ue. 

A  few  architectural  drawings  are  exhi- 
bited which  we  must  not  pass  over.  "  Old 
Houses  on  the  River,  Norwich,"  is  a  capital 
subject,  but  Mr.  Barwe'l's  drawing  is  hard 
in  colour.  Newton  Benett  gives  us  a  peep 
of  a  picturesque  bit,  Audsley  House,  Salis- 
bury, brightly  coloured  and  highly- finished ; 
but  the  work  of  the  season  in  this  room  is 
Carl  Haag's  fine  drawing,  No.  154,  bhowing 
a  caravan  of  Bedouin  near  the  Sphinx  of 
Ghizeh  during  a  sandstorm,  remarkable  for 
power  of  drawing,  the  fine  colouring  and 


technical  qualities  displayed  in  the  sand-laden 
clouds.  Lennard  Lewis  has  a  picturesque 
sketch  of  Rue  de  l'Horloge,  Dinan,  Brittany ; 
Walter  Crane,  a  wo II -executed  drawing  of 
the  Elizabethan  Gateway  to  Blickling  Hall 
(164);  R.  R.  Holmes,  a  drawing  of  the 
"Gates  of  St.  Mark"  (195);  while  in  the 
small  water-colour  gallery,  J.  O'Connor's 
"  Studies  in  the  Tower"  (197)  and  his 
"  Sketches  in  Berne  "  (267)  make  a  series  of 
very  pleasing  fragments  of  old  architecture 
faithful  in  drawing  and  neatly  finished.  One 
of  the  best  architectural  sketches  is  R.  P. 
Spiers's  House  of  Jacques  Occur,  Bourges, 
executed  in  sepia  and  grey.  Wo  must  also 
mention  A.  F.  Payne's  drawing  of  the 
Crcsby  Tomb  in  Great  Helen's  Church  (263), 
J.  Fulleylove's  pleasing  views  of  Baptistery 
and  Piazza  del  Campo,  Siena;  A.  Severn's 
"  Amiens  Cathedral  "  (231),  and  J.  Pedder's 
"  Durham." 

We  can  only  mention  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  a  few  other  productions  :  by  C.  J. 
Lewis  (134),  E.  F.  Brewtncll  (140),  J.  Syer 
(122),  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.  A.  (101),  Guido 
Bach  (157),  Miss  Phillott  (150),  G.  G.  Kil- 
burne (158),  A.  C.  H.  Luxmore  (159),  Fair- 
fax Murray  (165),  A.  Parsons  (169),  Mrs. 
drr  Hastings  (174).  Walter  Severn  (178), 
Lady  Lindsay  (179,  180),  C.  Whymper,  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway  (224),  J.  A.  Smith  (231),  J. 
Orrock  (238),  G.  Lucas  (243),  J.  Aumonier 
(253),  G.  W.  Cook  (255),  Miss  Chase  (266). 
In  the  sculpture  gallery  a  few — -A.  Fussell 
(273),  R.  Spencer  Stanhope  (286),  J.  C. 
Robinson  (275),  and  in  the  vestibule  E.  E. 
Morland's  French  Studies  (287,  2S8),  a 
charming  stretch  of  deep  blue  sea  and  sandy 
beach,  by  Galafre  (293),  and  some  flowers 
by  R.  Revoire.  H.  Holiday  shows  also  two 
clever  decorative  studies  for  reredos  and 
window  in  Nos.  311  and  312. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL.* 

DIFFICULT  are  the  Beautiful."  In 
Plato's  Dialogue,  called  "The  Hip- 
pias  Major,"  Socrates  says  to  Hippias,  "A 
certain  person  has  very  lately  (during  some  con- 
versation) thrown  me  into  a  difficulty.  I  was 
finding  fault  with  some  things  as  being  ugly, 
and  praising  others  as  being  beautiful,  when  he 
asked  me  in  a  very  saucy  manner,  '  From  whence 
do  you,  Socrates,  know  what  things  are  beauti- 
ful and  what  ugly  ?  Come,  then,  tell  me  in  a 
word,  What  is  the  Beautiful  ? '  and  I  through 
my  want  of  wit  was  at  a  loss,  and  had  it  not  in 
my  power  to  answer  him  with  propriety." 
Hippias  seems  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
easier  than  to  answer  the  question,  but  Socrates 
baffles  him  at  every  point,  and  in  the  end  winds 
up  by  quoting  the  ancient  proverb,  "  Difficult 
are  the  Beautiful."  Hogarth,  in  his  "  Analysis 
of  Beauty,"  says:  "  Though  beauty  is  seen  and 
confessed  by  all,  yet  from  the  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  cause  of  its  being  so, 
inquiries  on  this  head  have  almost  been  given  up, 
and  the  subject  generally  thought  to  be  a  matter 
of  too  high  and  delicate  a  nature  to  admit  of  any 
true  or  intelligible  discussion."  Having  read 
these  passages  over  two  or  three  times,  I  began 
painfully  to  realize  the  responsibility  I  had 
undertaken  in  venturing  to  give  a  lecture  on  the 
Study  of  the  Beautiful ;  when  it  struck  me  that, 
although  the  Greek  philosopher  could  not,  or 
pretended  that  he  could  not,  answer  the  question, 
What  is  the  Beautiful  ?  yet  the  Greek  sculptor, 
and  even  the  humble  potter,  could  show  it  to  us  ; 
and,  therefore,  may  I  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
Art  is  the  real  language  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
that  in  which  it  can  best  express  itself ;  since  it 
is  a  universal  language,  and  one  whose  syllables 
and  phrases  are  the  very  forms  of  beavity,  and 
not  doabtful  words  and  difficult  logic,  that  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  human  race  is  capable 
of  understanding.  And  besides  which,  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  phUosopher  shuts  his  eyes 
to  look  within  himself  for  the  Beautiful  and  for 
truth.  But  the  artist  must  open  his  eyes  very 
wide,  and  his  mind's  eye  also,  and  look  all 
around  him  everywhere  in  search  of  it,  and  then 
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tell  us  m  much  as  ho  can  about  it  in  his  own 
visible  language.    Nor  is  then;  that  antagonism 
in  real  art  that  there  is  in  speculative  philosophy. 
All  great  art,  of  whatsoever  time,  is  alike  in 
spirit,  and  even,  as  wo  shall  see,  in  form,  for  it  is 
founded  on  the  study  of  nature.    And  although 
we  no  longer  consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  nor 
worship  in  tho  t<  mples  of  the  gods,  we  still  ad- 
mire the  Apollo  Belvidoro,  the  Venus  of  Kilo  and 
of  Modiois,  and  all  fine  Greek  an>l  Greco-Itoman 
isculpture.    Many  of  tho  ancient  creeds  and  dog- 
mas have  passed  away,  but  tho  art  which  was 
employed  to  illustrate  those  creeds,  where  it  hag 
survived  tho   destroying  hand    of    man,  and 
wherever  it  was  founded  on  tho  study  of  nature, 
still  remains,  and  is  still  loved  and  admired.  No 
beautiful  art  can  exist  unless  it  is  founded  on  the 
study  of  nature,  nor  can  we  oven  appreciate  it 
unless  we  know  something  of  her  laws,  for  these 
are  the  foundation  of  all  the  laws  of  real  art,  and 
must  be  studied  in  order  to  acquire  an  apprecia- 
tion of  tho  Beautiful  in  art     And  it  is  especially 
this  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  art  that  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to,  for,  without  it,  art  would 
indeed  be  solitary  and  of  little  use,  and  without 
much  chance  of  progress,  if  her  secrets  and  her 
beauties  were  only  known  to  be  to  the  few  ;  they 
should  be  known  to  everybody  as  far  as  pos-ible. 
Not  that  everybody  should  practise  the  art,  that 
is  neither  necessary  nor  possible ;  but  if  the 
public  generally  know  nothing  of  its  principlee 
or  elements,  and  are  obliged  to  be  told  by  a 
friend,  or  to  look  into  the  newspapers,  to  know 
what   to  admire,  then    art    has    no  mission. 
And  it  is  like  having  picture  exhibitions  for 
the    blind,  and  concerts  for  the  stone  deaf; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  disadvantageous 
this  state  of  things  must  be  to  the  art  itself. 
If    an   artist  who  has    to    earn    his  bread 
like  any  other  worker,  finds  that  the   art  he 
may  put  into  his  picture  is  not  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated, then  he  will  be  tempted  to  neglect  that 
very  thing  which  alone  gives  real  value  to  his 
productions,  and  think  only  of  how  to  catch  the 
eye  and  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  wealthy  pur- 
chaser, and  thus  the  art  gradually  degenerates 
until  finally  it  is  lost  altogether.    Possibly  we 
might  trace  the  causes  of  the  rise,  the  progress, 
and  the  decline  of  art  at  different  periods  of  its 
history  to  this  external  influence,  and  if  so,  then 
I  trust  I  am  not  indulging  in  a  vain  hope  or  a 
mocking  dream]  when  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  desire  in  the 
public  mind  at  the  present  time  for  beautiful 
things,  be  it  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  the  common  articles  of 
daily  use,  and  that  therefore  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  great  and  increasing  supply  of  beauti- 
ful art  in  all  its  various  branches. 

By  the  Study  of  the  Beautiful,  I  understand  the 
seeking  for  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  things  as 
opposed  to  looking  for  their  faults  and  their  bad- 
ness. For  one  who  can  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  a  fine  work  of  art  you  have  a  thou- 
sand who  can  find  some  fault  with  it.  For  one 
who  seeks  out  and  studies  the  kindness,  and  good- 
dess,  and  beauty  of  humanity,  you  have  a  thou- 
sand who  can  talk  only  of  its  wickedness.  No  w 
although  there  may  be  some  sense  of  j  ustice  in 
this,  I  take  it  rather  as  a  sign  of  an  absence  of 
the  capacity  to  perceive  beauty.  No  doubt  it  is 
right  to  expose  the  faults — to  be  unduly  lenient 
towardsthem  is' erring  in  the  other  extreme, 
but  it  is  wicked  and  unjust  to  conceal  and  wil- 
fully to  ignore  the  beauty  and  the  goodness. 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  most  wholesome  food  for 
the  mind,  goodness  or  badness  ?  Which  is  the 
most  productive  and  beneficial  ?  A  great  artist 
or  a  great  poet  stores  his  mind  with  every  beau- 
tiful object  that  he  sees  in  nature  and  in  art, 
with  all  the  good  deeds  and  kind  thoughts  that 
he  believes  his  fellow  men  are  capable  of,  and 
then  makes  it  his  study  to  show  them  to  the 
best  advantage  to  the  world.  Surely  the 
minds  of  i-uch  men  must  be  full  of  joy  ;  for 
the  reflections  of  their  minds  in  their  works, 
produce  those  pictures  and  those  poems  which 
are  the  delight  of  ages.  Not  for  a  moment  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  beauty  is  all  sweetness  ;  it  has 
its  terrible  aspects  as  well  as  its  joyous  ones. 
Ophelia  is  beautiful  in  her  sorrow,  beautiful  in 
her  madness,  and  beautiful  in  her  death.  And 
as  in  music  there  are  certain  discords  which  con- 
duce towards  the  harmony  of  a  piece,  so  in  art 
there  must  be  some  ugliness,  some  dark  shades 
and  rigid  lines  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  grace 
and  beauty, — as  the  dreary  days  give  value  to 
the  joyful  ones,  the  storm  in  its  rage  makes  the 
calm  seem  all  the  more  peaceful ;  as  the  darkness 
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of  night  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  return  of  morning. 
Note  how  often  the  most  tragic  subjects  have 
formed  the  most  beautiful  themes  for  art  and  for 
poetry.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  grief  of 
humanity  was  that  which  wrung  from  the  poets 
and  the  painters  some  of  their  most  beautiful  con- 
ceptions, and  this,  perhaps,  is  because,  only 
under  the  great  and  severe  trials  of  adversity  does 
the  whole  strength  and  beauty  of  the  human 
character  make  itself  manifest — all  its  energies 
are  roused,  and  the  passions  are  excited  to  the 
uttermost.  Then  it  is  that  we  see  one  of  the 
elements  of  human  nature  most  flattering  to  our 
hearts — and  that  is  self-sacrifice.  .The  brave 
soldier  leading  on  the  forlorn  hope  with  almost 
certain  death  before  him  ;  the  captain  of  his  sink- 
ing ship  the  last  to  leave  her ;  the  lifeboat 
manned  with  volunteers  risking  their  own  lives 
to  save  a  shipwrecked  crew.  Let  us  consider  that 
our  minds  are  like  bookshelves,  on  which  we  can 
only  stow  away  a  certain  number  of  ideas.  Now 
shall  those  shelves  be  occupied  with  the  marvels 
of  nature,  with  pleasant  and  true  wisdom,  with 
mirth  and  laughter  and  innocence,  or  shall  we 
ile  them  up  with  the  records  of  men's  villany, 
h  e  scandal  of  society,  and  the  morbid  reflections 
f  the  pessimist  ?  In  other  words,  shall  we 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  study  of  the  beautiful, 
or  the  study  of  the  un-beautiful  ?  Of  course  we 
must  take  heed  of  both,  for  one  is  the  light  and 
the  other  the  shade  ;  we  must  study  both,  and 
then  confess  that  the  light  is  the  most  beautiful. 

Now  it  is  very  natural  that  the  first  question 
which  will  arise  in  your  minds,  is  this  :  in  what 
does  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  things  consist, 
and  in  what  their  badness  ?  The  subject  has 
already  been  so  magnificently  treated  by  a  great 
living  author,  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  I  feel  little, 
if  anything,  can  be  added  to  what  he  has 
most  beautifully  said,  and  I  have  not  any  doubt 
that  his  works  have  conduced  to  a  very  great 
extent  towards  that  desire  for  beautiful  things, 
and  that  improvement  in  taste  which  we  have 
noticed  as  characterising  the  present  time. 
It  is  well  to  have  something  to  think  about, 
besides  the  routine  of  business  and  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life,  and  in  this  question, 
"What  is  the  Beautiful?"  although  we  may 
never  be  able  to  answer  it  quite  satisfactorily, 
any  more  than  the  alchymist  could  discover  the 
philosopher's  stone,  still  it  is  one  that  will  always 
give  delightful  and  profitable  occupation  to  the 
mind,  and  perhaps  help  towards  the  solving  of 
other  difficult  problems  and  vexed  questions. 
The  alchymist  in  his  endeavours  to  find  a  means 
of  turning  every  metal  into  gold,  although  he  did 
not  succeed  in  that,  discovered  instead,  and  ad- 
vanced, the  most  valuable  science  of  chemistry. 
And  so  also  with  the  study  of  the  Beautiful, 
although  man  in  his  efforts  to  attain  to  that  per- 
fection which  is  unattainable,  and  therefore  he 
can  never  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  quite 
Beautiful.  Still  he  has  discovered  in  the  same 
way  that  the  alchymist  did  the  noble  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry  and 
music,  and  we  may  take  all  these  fair  sisters  as 
forming  a  group  of  very  great  loveliness,  im- 
perfect only  because  it  is  the  work  of  man.  If 
the  alchymist  had  discovered  a  means  of  turning 
every  metal  into  gold,  then  he  would  in  reality 
only  have  discovered  how  to  make  gold  itself 
actually  worthless.  And  perhaps  if  we  were  to 
discover  some  one  thing  that  was  admitted  by 
all,  and  scientifically  and  undeniably  proved  to 
be  the  one  and  only  thing  of  Beauty,  then  our 
efforts  to  do  more  must  cease.  The  architect 
must  lay  down  his  compasses  and  his  rule  ;  the 
sculptor  his  chisel  and  his  mallet ;  the  painter 
his  colours  and  his  brushes  ;  the  poet  his  lyre, 
and  the  musician  his  scales,  and  his  chords,  and 
his  harmony.  So  perhaps  it  is  better  for  us 
still  to  be  as  we  are;  for  us  still  to  be  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  more  of  the  Beautiful,  and  to 
continue  its  study,  which  is  an  ever  going  for- 
wards— and  of  ever-increasing  interest. 

"We  have  in  the  present  instance,  chiefly  to 
consider  Beauty,  as  shown  in  the  art  of  painting. 
We  have  to  consider  the  drawing,  the  composi- 
tion, the  subject,  the  expression,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  a  picture.  Beautiful  drawing  consists  in 
ix  ictly  expressing  the  form  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  to  be  drawn.  If  it  is  a  leaf  or  a  flower, 
tb.3  drawing  should  be  light  and  delicate.  If  a 
branch  or  bough  of  a  tree,  it  should  be  firm,  and 
free,  and  springy  ;  if  of  rocks,  it  will  be  decided, 
perhaps  hard;  if  of  the  human  form,  it  should  be 
firm  yet  flexible  ;  if  of  drapery,  it  must  pocsess  a 
freedom,  a  losse  quality,  according  to  the  naturo 
of  the  material  of  which   the  drap.ry  is  com- 


posed ;  if  of  the  face  and  expression,  then  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  refinement  is  necessary.  So 
we  see  in  the  first  place,  how  a  good  draughts- 
man suits  the  handling  of  his  pencil,  or  his  brush 
(for  painting  is  only  drawing  with  a  brush  full 
of  colour)  to  the  nature  of  the  object  he  is  draw- 
ing; and  hence  we  perceive  that  beautiful  draw- 
ing is  not  a  mechanical  process,  but  a  mental 
one.    Bad  drawing  is  merely  mechanical ;  a  bad 
draughtsman  takes  no  pains  to  distinguish  the 
character  of  one  thing  from  another ;  there  is  no 
expression  in  his  work,  it  is  clumsy,  without 
thought,  and  of  little  value.    But  in  nature's 
drawing  there  is  a  meaning  in  every  variation  of 
her  outlines — she  seems  to  have  to  think  about  it 
a  good  deal — if  she  is  drawing  a  bough  of  a  tree, 
she  makes  it  start  away  from  the  stem,  with  a 
bold  curve  outwards,  and   generally  upwards 
expressive  of  the  strength  that  will  be  required 
to  bear  its  burden  of  leaves  and  fruit,  &c. ; 
and  then  perhaps,  it  has  to  fight  its  way  through 
other  boughs  and  branches,  and  a  sort  of  struggle 
for  existence  goes  on,  andyet  in  very  goodfellow- 
ship,  the  different  boughs  turn  aside,  and  aside 
again,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other 
in  a  polite  way,  as  if  they  were  saying,  ' '  After 
you  sir,"  and  so,  by  many  gentle  curves,  and 
delicate  turns,  and  a  running  straight  forward 
when  they  can  get  a  chance,  their  whole  idea  and 
intention  being  to  get  as  much  light,  and  air,  and 
moisture  as  possible.     And  thus  nature,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  thing,  from  its  very 
fitness  or  adaptability  to  its  purpose,  founds  her  art 
of  beautiful  drawing.    Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that 
"  Graceful  curvature  is  distinguished  from  un- 
graceful by  two  characters  :  first,  its  modera- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  its  close  approach  to 
straightness  in  some  part  of  its  course — and 
secondly,  by  its  never  remaining  equal  in  degree 
at  different  parts  of  its  course."   He  further 
tells  us — "that  this  variation  is  twofold  in  all 
good  curves :  there  is  first  a  Bteady  change 
throughout  the  whole  line  from  less  to  more 
curvature  or  more  to  less,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
line  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  can  be  drawn  by 
compasses  in  any  way  whatever."  Thus  one  ex- 
ample is  a  bad  curve,  because  part  of  a  cirole,  and 
is,  therefore,  monotonous  throughout ;  another  is 
a  good  curve,  because  it  continually  changes  its 
direction  as  it  proceeds.    Now,  in  this  Greek 
vase,  we  have  an  instance  of  how  ingeniously 
man  can  adapt,  and  mould  the  great  truths  of 
nature  to  the    purposes    of    art,    and  here 
we    have    an   epitome     of     good  drawing. 
If    we     carefully     study     all     the  most 
beautiful  forms  of  nature,  or  let  us  for  the 
moment  call  them  the  most  pleasing  ;  we  shall 
find  that  their  outlines,  though  varied  and  dis- 
tinct, have  certain  qualities  which  are  universal ; 
there  is  an  emphasis  more  or  less  great  in  all 
beautiful  curves,    sometimes  it  is  again  but 
faintly   echoed,  but  these   characteristics  are 
invariable  throughout  nature  in  all  her  important 
works,  and  here  in  this  Greek  vase  you  have 
them  distinctly  idealised  ;  here  you  have  the 
classical  rendering  of    the    characteristic  of 
nature's  outlines,  and  therefore  I  call  it  a  beau- 
tiful thing.     But  nature  is  not  content  with 
drawing  one  beautiful   line,    she  must  draw 
another  also  beautiful  in  itself,  which  shall,  by 
its  contrast,  show  off  the  beauty  of  the  other 
one,  and  herein  lies  the  great  prevailing  law  of 
the  Beautiful  in  art,  that  each  part  of  a  work  is 
designed  so  as  to  advantage  the  rest,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  this  could  be  carried  out  in  life  ; 
at  all  events,  this  is  the  great  doctrine  of  true 
art.    The  straight  line  and   the   circle  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  beautiful  de- 
signs, although  it  is  said  that  they  are  not 
beautiful  in   themselves  on  account  of  their 
monotony.    But  the  straight  line  steadies  every 
composition  of  other  lines,  and  gives  value  to 
beautiful  curves,  for  it  shows  off  their  grace  by 
contrast,    and  the  circle  is  an  exact  foil  to 
straightness,  and  when  judiciously  introduced, 
as  in  architecture,  gives  in  its  turn  great  value 
to  the  straight  lines  and  square  forms  of  a  build- 
ing.   The  fret  patterns,    which  are  favourite 
Greek  ornaments  (here  they  are  on  this  vase), 
show  us  the  beauty  of  straight  lines.  Straight 
lines  vary  only  in  length,  and  this  key  pattern 
gives  us  that  variety  in  a  beautifully  proportioned 
figure.    It  pleases  us  on  account  of  its  unity, 
and  its  variety  (two  of  the   great  laws  of  the 
Beautiful)  and  because  it  brings  out  the  one 
quality  of  infinity  which  straight  lines  possess  ; 
namely,  variation  in  length,  and  note  that  the 
frets  aro  not  square  but  oblong,  and  therofon 
capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  variety ;  and  this 


again  is  broken  at  intervals  by  a  square  and  a 
different  pattern  sometimes  containing  a  circle 
showing  the  value  of  contrast,  which  is  another 
of  the  great  laws  of  composition  ;  and  note  lhat 
being  on  a  round  surface  each  fret  appears  to 
decrease  in  length  as  we  follow  it  round  the  vase, 
which  again  increases  its  beauty  by  gradation. 
If  we  study  the  celebrated  Campanile  at 
Florence  by  Giotto,  we  shall  see  how  exquisitely 
beautiful  a  design  composed  of  straight  lines 
may  be  made  by  an  artist  of  taste.  There  is 
much  more  to  be  said  about  drawing  and  com- 
position, and  about  the  laws  of  principality 
subordination,  repetition  ;  the  law  of  curv- 
ature, as  used  as  a  leading  line  to  guide  the  eye 
through  the  picture,  or  as  a  bounding  line  in  the 
placing  of  the  objects ;  the  law  of  radiation  or 
springing  from  one  root  of  contrast,  &c,  for 
which  we  have  no  time  now,  but  which 
cannot  be  better  explained  than  they  are  in  Mr. 
Ruskin' s  Elements  of  Drawing,  a  most  useful 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  very  scarce  book. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VENTILATION  AT  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

AN  important  application  of  the  principle  of 
ventilation  introduced  by  Robert  Boyle  and 
Son,  of  Glasgow  and  London,  has  been  recently 
made  in  the  "  Long  room  "  of  the  Custom  House, 
in  Thames-street,  and  a  series  of  experiments  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  system  are  being  made, 
the  results  of  which,  as  far  as  we  have  tested 
them,  are  very  satisfactory.  The  new  ventilators- 
have  been  fixed  under  the  direction  of  H.M. 
Office  of  Works  in  the  above-mentioned  room, 
an  apartment  measuring  about  200ft.  long  by 
64ft.  wide,  and  54ft.  in  height.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  those  engaged  in  the  long-room, 
numbering  between  400  to  600,  the  atmosphere 
before  the  new  system  was  applied  was  insuffer- 
ably oppressive  and  warm,  and  we  hear  from  two 
or  three  of  the  clerks  themselves  that  they  often 
suffered  from  headache  in  consequence.  The 
only  outlet  for  the  heated  air  provided  were  the 
windows  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  room,  below 
the  ceiling,  and  the  windows  in  front,  aided  by  the 
opening  of  thedoors,  and  the  only  inlet  a  large  iron 
grating  in  the  floor,  which  admitted  the  foul  air 
of  a  room  below.  The  room  is  divided  into  twelve 
bays  by  pilasters,  each  having  a  large  window 
facing  the  river.  Under  these  windows,  in  the 
recesses  formed  between  the  pilasters,  now  used 
as  cupboards  for  the  clerks,  inlet- openings  have 
been  made,  leading  into  wooden  air- trunks  about 
12in.  square,  which  at  the  ends  are  carried  up  as 
vertical  tubes,  as  in  the  Tobin  system.  These 
are  left  open  above  the  heads,  and  are  covered 
with  perforated  zinc  plates.  There  will  thus  be 
12  pairs  of  these  openings  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  giving  a  large  admission  of  fresh  air  from 
the  most  desirable  side.  Along  the  ceiling,  at 
the  crown,  a  wide  single  span  vault,  constructed 
of  iron  ribs  and  plates  of  an  elliptical  form,  six 
circular  openings  have  been  made  for  tubes  18in. 
diameter,  which  pass  through  the  roof,  and  are 
provided  with  six  of  Messrs.  Boyle's  air-pump 
ventilators,  which  act  as  exhaust  shafts.  Ex- 
amining these  in  the  roof,  we  found  a  decided 
up- current  in  each,  although  the  galvanised 
iron-tubes  were  of  the  large  area  of  18in.  dia- 
meter. These  tubes  are  not  carried  straight 
through  the  ridge,  but  have  a  bend,  the  ventila- 
tor being  fixed  a  little  on  the  leeward  side. 
Facts  are  worth  more  than  theories,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  recommendations  of  the  system  we 
have  mentioned  supported  by  those  engaged  in 
the  room,  that,  since  the  introduction,  the  room 
has  become  more  pleasant  to  work  in,  and  the 
feeling  of  oppression  has  not  been  experienced. 
Architects  interested  in  the  subject,  and  there  are 
few  that  are  not,  cannot  do  better  than  test  for 
themselves  the  action  of  the  system,  as  applied 
to  one  of  the  largest  public  rooms  in  London. 


DETAILED  DRAWINGS  OF  FIPE 
SEWERS  AND  MANHOLES  FOR  STEEP 
GRADIENTS. 

WE  have  received  a  copy  of  a  supplemental 
sheet,  published  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  chief  engineering 
inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  con- 
taining typical  plans  and  sections  of  manholes 
on  pipe  sewers  having  steep  gradients,  for  thj 
use  and  information  of  engineers  and  others 
having  to  deal  with  the  drainage  of  towns  undo.- 
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those  conditions.    The  sheet  now  before  us  de- 
tails a  variety  of   applications ;  the  principal 
point  however  illustrated  is,  that  the  incoming 
sewer  is  placed  its  full  diameter  above  the  out- 
going sewer  from  the  manhole,  the  object  of  this 
arrangement  being  the  prevention  of  "  back- 
watering"  of  the  branch  sewers  until  the  main 
sewers  are  running  full,  a  frequent  cause  of 
stoppage  of  house-drains  and  deposit.    In  other 
respects  the  manholes  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  illustrated  in  sheet  1,   in  the  former 
instructions  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  though  the  manhole  covers  are  shown 
circular,  having  wood  bedding1  plates  and  blocks 
to  prevent  jarring.     Six  different  forms  are 
illustrated  in  the  sheet  "No.  1a,"  which  we 
may  briefly  describe  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  not  yet  have  obtained  this  sheet.  Distin- 
guishing the  sections,  we  refer  to  the  figures. 
Fig.  A  shows  plans  and  sections  of  a  manhole  at 
the  junction  of  two  sewers  entering  into  a  pipe- 
sewer  at  right  angles.    There  is  a  sluice-plate 
shown  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  chain 
from  the  top.    The  sluice  is  21in.,  and  an  over- 
flow is  provided  over  the  top  of  plate  to  prevent 
the  filling  of  the  manhole  ;  by  these  arrange- 
ments the  flow  of  sewage- water  can  be  stopped 
back  and  be  let  off  suddenly  to  flush  the  sewer. 
The  brickwork  of  the  manhole  at  the  bottom  and 
round  the  pipes  is  surrounded  by  about  Gin.  of 
concrete,  and  the  top  of  manhole  is  reduced  for 
the  cover  by  sailing-over  the  brickwork  on 
three  sides.    Fig.  B  shows  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  manhole,  with  an  18 in.  sluice  at  a  single 
pipe-sewer  junction,  the  outgoing  sewer  or  out- 
let, as  in  the  first  case,  being  placed  so  that  its 
crown  is  about  level  with  the  invert  of  inlet. 
Fig.  C  is  adapted  for  a  manhole  with  15in.  sluice, 
and  Fig.  D  for  a  12in.  sluice.    The  next  illus- 
tration, Fig.  E,  shows  plans  and  sections  of  a 
manhole  with  an  overflow,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  sewer  from  storm-water  ;  in  this  case 
the  relief -pipe  is  shown  nearly  9ft.  above  invert 
of  sewer ;  but  its  position  must,  of  course,  be  de- 
termined by  the  house  connections.  Another 
detail  shows  a  simple  pipe  ventilator  fixed  to 
upper  side  of  sewer,  and  passing  through  con- 
crete to  a  small  brick  chamber  having  a  venti- 
lating grating,  in  all  essential  respects  agreeing 
with  the  former  suggestion.    An  additional  sec- 
tion is  given  of  an  arrangement  for  ventilating 
sewers  laid  in  steep  gradients.     The  inlet  sewer 
of  1ft.  6in.  diameter,  discharges  into  a  vertical 
cast-iron  pipe  9in.  diameter,  which  passes  down 
on  the  outside  of  manhole,  inclosed  in  concrete, 
entering  at  the  bottom  of  it  with  a  kind  of 
siphon  bend  into  the  outgoing  sewer.  Opposite 
the  ineoming-pipe  is  a  storm  overflow,  with  flap 
introduced  into  the  manhole.    By  this  simple 
arrangement,  the  effluvium  often  arising  from 
manholes  where  sewers  enter  them  at  different 
levels,  is  to  a  large  extent  cut  off  from  the  man- 
hole, as  the  vertical  pipe  forms  an  independent 
connection  with  the  outgoing  part  of  sewer,  and 
the  valve  of  storm  overflow  is  only  opened  when 
a  great  volume  of  storm-  water  is  passing  through 
the  sewers. 

Those  who  have  not  obtained  these  sheets  of 
detailed  drawings,  will  do  well  to  get  them  ;  they 
are  all  to  a  good  working  scale,  ^in.  to  the  foot, 
and  with  the  supplementary  sheet  just  issued 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
approved  system  of  sewering.  A  few  years 
ago  surveyors  of  local  boards  and  corporations 
were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plans  they  were  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Local  Government  Board,  when 
loans  were  asked  for ;  there  were  no  authorised 
data  to  consult,  and  engineers  were  obliged  to 
adopt  the  opinions  of  various  authors.  Now 
all  the  information  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply  can  readily  be  obtained  by  referring  to 
the ''suggestions"  published  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  and  types  of  sections  of  man- 
holes, lamp-holes,  earthenware  pipe-sewer  junc- 
tions, flushing-chambers,  outfalls,  tidal  flap  ar- 
rangements, &c,  are  furnished  at  a  trifling  cost, 
saving  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and 
thought.  No  two  plans  present  the  same  fea- 
tures in  respect  of  drainage  conditions ;  one  town 
may  have  a  flat  surface,  another  a  hilly  and  pre  - 
cipitous  area,  and  a  third  a  very  low,  level  site, 
each  requiring  a  different  treatment  of  sewerage 
and  interception.  On  level  sites  the  construc- 
tion of  manholes  and  junctions  do  not  present 
much  difficulty ;  but  in  steep  gradients  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  divide  and  arrest  the  rush  and 
scour  of  water  upon  the  inverts  of  sewers  to 


prevent  wear.  Tho  details  furnished  in  Mr. 
Rawlinson's  sheet  sbow  how  this  may  bo  effected 
by  ramps  and  "  tumbling  bays,"  and  the  up- 
rush  of  gas  shut  off  by  flaps  on  tho  ends  of  in- 
flowing sewers.  Tho  back-watering  of  the 
branch  sewers  is  also  a  common  occurrence  in  steep 
gradients,  but  tho  manner  shown  of  placing  the 
inlet  and  outlet  portions  of  tho  sewer  on  different 
levels  in  the  manhole  reduces  the  risk,  as  tho 
main  sewers  must  run  quite  full  before  there  is 
any  danger  experienced.  All  tho  junction 
pieces  entering  the  manholo,  also  tho  overflows, 
are  shown  of  cast-iron,  and  when  a  number  of 
junctions  have  to  be  made  it  is  tho  cheapest 
material.  Plans  and  sections  of  manholes  for 
brick  sewers  on  steep  gradients  are  given  in  sheet 
No.  2  ;  and  not  the  least  useful  are  the  sections 
of  flushing  chambers  for  flat  districts,  and  the 
main  outlets  for  steep  sea  cliffs  or  flat  shores. 
To  the  description  is  appended  some  useful 
memoranda  on  materials.  It  is  recommended, 
for  instance,  that  a  good  hydraulic  mortar  for 
sewer  work  be  made  of  2 j  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  to 
1  by  measure  of  ground  Portland  cement,  or  lias 
lime.  Half  a  measure  of  clean  ashes  or  slag  is 
a  good  substitution  for  that  amount  of  sand. 
Forinvertsof  manholes  and  sewers,  concrete  made 
of  5  of  gravel  and  sand  to  1  of  fresh  cement  or 
lias  lime  by  measure,  may  be  used,  though 
broken  stone,  bricks,  &c,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  gravel.  Some  useful  observations  on  mixing 
mortar,  concrete  retaining  walls,  tanks  and 
sewer-construction  follow.  The  author  proposes 
a  good  water-tight  sewer,  that  willexclude  sub- 
soil water,  by  forming  the  invert  in  concrete 
floated  in  cement  mortar,  and  building  the  brick 
inverts  in  two  4  Jin.  rings,  one  within  the  other, 
and  with  a  lin.  layer  of  cement  between  them. 
A  number  of  practical  suggestions  will  also  be 
found  appertaining  to  water  supply. 


DOMESTIC  FIREPLACES. 

THE  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Carpenter  on  London 
Fogs  goes  to  prove  that  the  London  fog, 
and,  in  fact,  the  fogs  of  all  large,  thickly-popu- 
lated cities  are  due  to  unconsumed  fuel,  and  the 
imperfect  heating  apparatus  we  now  employ. 
One  of  the  leading  facts  which  press  upon  the 
manufacturer  of  our  domestic  stoves,  is  the  con- 
struction of  fireplaces  which  shall  diminish  the 
production  of  smoke  by  a  more  perfect  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel.  The  introduction  of  slow-com- 
bustion stoves — -such  as  those  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Barnard  and  Co. ,  the  Manchester  Grate, 
and  those  manufactured  of  fireclay  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  others — is  a  step  in  the  desired 
cirection  ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  the 
architect's  attention  to  what  must  shortly  become 
a  recognised  principle  in  construction.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  a  departure  from  the  old  type 
of  fireplace,  with  its  iron  grate,  must  be  made,  if 
for  no  other  than  economical  grounds,  as  it  is 
well-known ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  reassures  us 
that  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  coal  now 
consumed  is  usefully  employed.  The  author 
suggests  gas  -  fires  as  alternatives  for 
open  fireplaces,  and  no  doubt  for  halls 
and  consulting-rooms,  they  perfectly  answer, 
but  there  are  disadvantages  in  its  use  which 
the  ordinary  consumer  of  fuel  would  not  readily 
put  up  with,  such  as  the  smell  they  sometimes 
give  out,  and  the  dryness  of  the  air  occasioned 
by  them— faults  which,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  showed, 
are  more  from  imperfect  construction  than  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  gas-fires.  The  gas-fire 
could  be  fitted  to  any  ordinary  grate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  laying  on  gas.  In  many  houses  the 
use  of  gas  would  effect  a  great  saving,  for  it 
would  save  one  servant,  aa  there  would  be  no 
dust,  no  fires  to  light,  and  no  chimney-sweeps 
employed.  The  great  advantage  of  a  gas-fire  in 
a  sick-room  is  unquestionable  :  the  patient  is  not 
disturbed  by  constant  poking,  so  wearisome  to 
the  invalid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  can 
be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

The  recommendations  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are 
simple.    As  fuel  smoke  is  considered  the  cause  of 
the  intensity  of  town  fogs,  he  would  abandon  it, 
and  also  as  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  since  o-6ths  o 
the  developed  heat  is  lost,  and  much  of  the  fue 
passes  away  unconsumed ;  he,  therefore,  pro 
poses  to  substitute  gas  at  a  cheap  rate,  s )  tha 
it  might  be  used  for  cooking  as  well  as  foi 
heating ;      to     prohibit     the    sale     of  coal 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  unless  it  h  id  bei  v 
previously    deprived   of    its   smoke-  irodue'ng 
quality  ;  and  to  put  a  tax  upon  fireplaces  not  con- 
structed so  as  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 


Groat  opposition  would  bo  experienced  in  carry- 
ing out  these  proposals.  To  tax  fireplaces  would 
bo  to  raise  a  storm  of  dissentient  voices,  and  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  coal  would  bo  to  run  counter 
to  the  traditional  custom  of  ages.  But  archi- 
tects and  manufacturers  may  do  something  at 
onco  to  avert  tho  mischief,  and  bo  postpone  the 
radical  change.  They  can  construct  their  fire- 
places upon  the  shallow  plan  of  throwing  out 
tho  heat  into  tho  room  by  cutting  off  the  muAei 
and  lining  tho  fire-box  with  fireclay,  or  they 
might  endeavour  to  combine  the  principle  of  the 
slow-combustion  fireclay  stoves  with  the  fire- 
place. We  are  sure  a  few  well-conducted  <  x  - 
periments  would  lead  to  a  plan  of  constructing 
the  fireplace  that  would  be  much  simpler  than 
the  use  or  fitting  of  patent  stoves,  and  we 
bclievo  that  the  principle  would  admit  of  archi- 
tectural treatment. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER  ETCHERS. 

IT  is  announced  that  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Painter  Etchers,  founded  in  July 
last,  will  be  held  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  47, 
New  Bond-street,  on  Monday,  April  4th.  The 
exhibition  will  bo  of  a  novel  character,  being 
promoted  with  the  twofold  aim  of  representing 
the  art  of  original  engraving  in  all  its  forms, 
and  of  selecting  the  original  Fellows  of  the  new 
society.  "Works  will  be  accepted  from  any 
source,  but  they  must  bo  original,  and  if  for 
sale  the  bona  Jide  property  of  the  artist,  and  all 
forms  of  engraving  on  metal,  whether  with  the 
burin,  the  etching-needle  in  mezzo-tint,  or 
aqua-tint,  "or  by  whatever  other  process  the 
artist  may  choose  as  a  mode  of  original  expres- 
sion" will  be  admissible  to  the  exhibition.  It 
is  provided  that  at  a  date  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  1881,  the  provisional 
council  are  to  assemble  in  the  gallery  of  the 
exhibition,  and  adding  for  the  occasion  three 
persons  to  their  number,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  they  will  prick 
off,  each  on  a  separate  list,  the  names  of  those 
exhibitors  who  from  the  character  of  their 
exhibits  appear  specially  to  recommend  them- 
selves as  Fellows  of  the  Society  ;  and  afterwards, 
uniting  in  epecial  committee  for  the  purpose, 
' '  will  proceed  to  elect  as  many  as  may  then  be 
determined  upon  of  those  exhibitors  into  the 
society,  the  persons  so  elected  to  constitute,  with 
the  provisional  council,  the  roll  of  the  society, 
and  to  become,  ipso  facto,  its  first  Fellows."  All 
works  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  addressed 
to  "  the  Secretary,"  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  4", 
New  Bond-street,  and  delivered  free  of  charge, 
unpacked,  and  ready  for  hanging  on  Monday, 
March  14th,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.,  and  if  from  a  distance,  to  an  accredited 
agent  in  London,  who  will  unpack  and  deliver 
them  at  the  gallery. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY  ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL. 

admissions,  jan.  1st,  1880. 

Students  of  Upper  School.— J.  B.  Phillips, 
J.  C.  Yates. 

Lower  School. — W.  J.  Allen,  H.  R.  Best, 
Charles  Burton,  J.  C.  Carter,  T.  J.  Dalziel,  A. 
Heningway,  E.  W.  Jennings,  J.  W.  Johnson, 
E.  Nevinson,  J.  F.  Newton,  F.  Simpson,  E.  J. 
Slow,  N.  J.  Stanger,  P.  Thicknesse,  G.  W. 
Winchester. 

Probationers. — G.  Blizard,  E.  B.  L.  Boyce, 
G.  C.  Korsley,  H.  H.  Kemp,  Arthur  Kent,  A. 
Leslie,  H.  W.  K.  Martin,  H.  G.  Nixon, 
Herbert  Read,  Thomas  Sims,  J.  A.  Slater,  R. 
E.  Smith,  C.  H.  Stock,  W.  Toogood,  J.  R. 
Withers. 


The  chancel  of  the  parish-church  of  Pulborough, 
Sussex,  w  is  reopened  ou  Cuxistrnas-day  after  the 
removal  of  the  long  deal  benches  and  desks  and 
>ther  fittings,  and  their  replacement  by  choir-stalls 
ind  two  player-desks,  richly  carved  in  oak.  The 
new  seiU  have  been  male  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
1  imjs  Fowler,  of  Louth. 

The  new  chancel  of  St.  James's  Church,  Croydon, 
vas  opened  by  th?.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
Friday  week.  It  measures  36ft.  long  by  21ft. 
vide,  and  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Henman,  as  the  first  portion  of  a  reconstruction 
s  Oicme,  and  was  illustrated  in  ihe  Building  News 
>f  Oct.  29.  18S0.  Messrs.  Ljiug  and  Co.  were  the 
cintrtcti.rs,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Clark,  the  clerk  of 
works. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

VESTIBULE  TO  SOMERSET  HOUSE.  EOYAL  ACADEMY 

PRIZE- MEDAL  DRAWING. 

One  of  our  double-pige  plates  to-day  illustrates 
the  beautiful  drawing  of  the  vestibule  to  Somer- 
set House,  for  which  Mr.  Fredric  Miller  has 
just  been  awarded  the  Royal  Academy  medal  for 
Perspective  in  outline.  On  Jan.  3  last  year  we 
published  some  measured  drawings  of  the  same 
gateway,  for  which  the  Royal  Academy  first 
silver  medal  prize  was  awarded  in  December, 
1879,  the  author  being  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson.  Fur- 
ther details  from  the  same  set  of  drawings  were 
given  in  the  Building  News  on  March  21  last. 

CANTERBURY  CRYPT  CAPITALS.* 

In  the  few  minutes  which  it  is  customary  to 
devote  to  a  visit  to  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  one  is  not  so  likely  to  be  struck  with 
any  carving  there  may  be  as  the  general  extent 
of  the  place  itself.  The  great  crypt,  into  which 
we  first  descend  from  what  is  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Thomas-a-Becket, 
is  described  as  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
its  long  perspective  of  intersecting  arches  and 
groins  is  rendered,  perhaps,  more  impressive  by 
the  semi-darkness  which  lends  its  mystical  in- 
fluence to  the  view.  A  gleam  of  light,  how- 
ever, may  chance  to  fall  across  one  of  the  pillars, 
and  then  your  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
curious  characters  that  are  graven  on  the  capital, 
and  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  the  archaeo- 
logist or  dilettante  visitor  is  soon  led  to  remark, 
in  spite  of  "Time's  defacing  fingers,"  the 
tragic  and  comic  interest  with  which  most 
of  them  have  been  invested.  Here  is  one  dis- 
playing the  interlacing  character  peculiar  to 
Saxon  ornament ;  there  another  indicating  some 
degree  of  advance  into  the  commencement  of  the 
Norman  epoch.  The  exact  date  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  foundation  of  this  imposing  edifice  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  divergence  of  opinion 
among  antiquarians,  although  the  difference 
is  one  admitting  of  an  explanation  that  has  been 
adopted  by  Britton,  as  well  as  other  eminent 
authorities  on  the  subject.  This  may  be  put  in 
a  few  words  in  referring  to  the  events  in  the 
history  of  the  crypt.  After  the  general  de- 
struction of  the  edifice  by  fire,  in  a.d.  1070, 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  succeeded  to  this  See,  and 
commenced  the  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
church  from  its  foundations,  and  consequently 
some,  if  not  all  the  existing  pillars  in  the  old,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  the  Great  Crypt,  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  this  period,  though  not  at  pre- 
sent standing  in  their  original  positions, — the 

*  The  complete  series  of  2t  sheets  is  published  in  a 
limited  form  by  J.  Djnkin,  17,  Argylc-road,  Kensings 
ton,  W. 


latter  circumstance  being  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Priors  Auselm  and  Ernulf,  who 
succeeded  Lanfranc  about  twenty  years  after, 
pulled  down  his  choir  and  rebuilt  it  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  As,  therefore,  the  new  piers  of 
the  proposed  choir  would  no  longer  correspond 
with  the  limited  arrangement  of  Lanfranc's 
pillars  in  the  crypt  below,  we  might  naturally 
conclude  that,  while  they  retained,  the  pillars 
themselves,  they  altered  their  positions  to  suit 
the  new  points  of  the  proposed  superstructure. 
This  hypothesis,  while  reconciling"  the  date  of 
the  pillars  with  their  present  position,  is  partly 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  groining 
being  later  in  character  than  the  shafts  support- 
ing it.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  date  of  the 
carving  with  which  the  capitals  are  embellished 
extended  over  a  period  of  some  considerable 
duration,  generally  included  between  the  dates 
of  1090  and  1135.  In  these  strange  conceptions 
the  execution  is  necessarily  rude ;  but  we  must 
remember  how  important  they  might  be  as  ex- 
pressions'of  the  faith  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
designed  and  the  primitive  condition  of  the  times. 
By  means  of  these  outward  forms,  rude  as  they 
may  appear,  the  chief  incidents  of  the  Christian 
religion  became  intelligible  to  all,  and  assisted 
in  inspiring  them  with  feelings  of  devotion  and 
love.  In  many  cases  these  symbolical  repre- 
sentations may  be  clearly  interpreted,  although 
the  specimens  on  which  the  selection  has  fallen 
for  illustration,  are  remarkable  rather  for 
curiosity  or  grotesqueness  of  design  than  for  any 
very  clear  symbolical  meaning.  Two  of  these 
appear  to  represent  warriors,  one  going  to,  the 
other  presumably  returning  from,  the  wars, 
indicated  in  the  latter  by  his  exultant  attitude 
with  a  recumbent  figure  under  his  feet.  The 
centre  one  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose 
might  have  been  intended  as  a  representation  of 
the  face  of  Jesus,  and  possibly  indicating  his 
last  moments  on  the  cross.  The  lower  row, 
though  rich  in  conception,  are  a  little  doubtful 
in  meaning.  The  dragon,  as  is  well  known, 
is  almost  universally  used  as  an  emblem 
of  Sin  or  Satan,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  action  in  spearing  a  wolf  with  his  fork  pos- 
sibly is  to  illustrate  his  final  victory  over  the 
wicked.  The  mu-ical  vein  of  the  next  is  appa- 
rent, and  may  possibly  be  illustrative  of  one  of 
the  numerous  exhortations  in  the  Psalms  to 
praise  God  with  "stringed  instruments  and 
organs,"  or  "  Let  everything  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord,"  thus  figuratively  including  the 
animal  creation.  If,  however,  any  symbolical 
meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  last  in  the  set, 
it  is  beyond  the  writer's  interpretation.  Many 
of  the  shafts  are  ornamented  with  Norman  en- 
richments. It  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  what 
the  bases  are  like,  they  being  buried  in  the 
accumulated  rubbish  and  soil  of  centuries' deposit. 
Once  more  revertiog  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  crypt,  it  cannot  but  be  deplored  that  while 
so  large  a  sum  has  just  been  expended  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  beautiful  choir  above,  that 
something  might  not  have  been  devoted  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  this  ancient  monument  of 
the  past.  But  although  Mr.  Neale  h.3s  been 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  portion  appro- 
priated by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  service  of 
French  Protestants,  the  main  body  of  the  crypt 
is  left  in  the  most  neglected  condition.  No 
longer  retain'ng  its  legitimate  character  as 
sacred  to  the  relics  of  departed  saints,  it  is 
everywhere  desecrated  by  such  utilitarian  pur- 
poses as  coals,  lumber,  and  pipes.  The  floor, 
once  beautifully  paved,  is  now  but  of  common 
earth,  damp  and  uneven  ;  the  exquisite  chapel 
at  the  eastern  end,  dedicated  with  such  former 
splendour  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  unkept  and  un- 
cared  for,  and  dedicated  now  apparently  to 
nothing  but  dirt,  darkness,  and  decay.  Such,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  the  present  condition  of  what 
Britton  says  claims  distinction  as  the  oldest, 
finest,  and  most  interesting  crypt  in  England  ; 
and  whether  viewed  in  regard  to  "  extent,  con- 
struction, or  ornamental  detail,  must  alike  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  the  architect  and  the  an- 
tiquary." 

artists'  homes. 

We  give  this  week  illustrations  of  a  house,  at 
present  in  course  of  construction  by  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse,  A.R. A.,  for  his  own  residence.  It 
is  situated  at  Yattendon,  a  small  village  about 
ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Reading,  in  a  district 
interesting  alike  from  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  its  historical  associations.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  village  there  rises  a  hill  of  meadow-land, 


skirted  by  picturesque  woods,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  some  450ft.  above  the  sea  level,  stan'ls  a 
clump  of  tall  and  weather- beaten  silver  firs, 
which  serve  as  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 
The  house  is  placed  under  the  shadow  of  these 
firs,  and  is  approached  through  a  wood,  by  a 
drive  which  leads  to  the  open  (oak)  porch  on  its 
north  side.  The  arrangements  of  the  interior 
will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  plans  of  the 
chief  floors,  which  we  give  herewith.  The  prin- 
cipal staircase,  with  a  double  arcaded  screen  at 
its  head,  is  of  oak  ;  so  are  the  fittings  of  the 
hall.  The  woodwork  of  the  library,  which  is 
sun  ounded  with  shelves  for  books  and  drawings 
to  the  height  of  about  8ft.,  is  of  American  wal- 
nut ;  that  of  the  dining-room,  of  a  combination 
of  walnut,  mahogany,  and  ebony.  The  wood- 
work of  the  parlour,  and  that  of  the  ' '  Upper  Par- 
lour" or  boudoir,  is  painted;  the  rest  of  the  house 
is  of  varnished  pitch-pine.  The  fireplaces,  some 
of  which  are  commodious  and  furnished  with 
seats,  are  of  the  simplest  form,  lined  with  glazed 
fireclay  and  tiles  ;  the  fires,  either  of  coal  or 
wood,  being  made  on  the  hearth,  without  the 
use  of  any  sort  of  grate.  The  external  walls  are 
hollow,  bonded  with  Jennings's  patent  glazed 
terra-cotta  ties,  and  faced  with  red  bricks  of  an 
excellent  colour,  made  on  the  spot,  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  buff  terra-cotta.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  red  Ruabon  tiles.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  is  occupied  by  a  large  cistern,  intended  for 
use  in  case  of  fire.  From  the  lead  flat  above  the 
cistern,  an  extent  of  view  is  obtained  probably 
unequalled  in  this  part  of  Berkshire.  On  the 
north  stretch  the  Compton  Downs.  On  the  east 
one  sees  the  valley  of  the  Kennett,  towards 
Reading,  the  town  itself  hidden  by  the  hills 
dividing  this  river  from  the  Thames,  while  be- 
yond are  two  hills,  S.W.  of  Windsor.  It  is  even 
reported  among  the  villagers,  that  the  Royal 
Castle  itself  (distant  25  miles)  could  be  seen  be- 
fore the  growth  of  the  woods  obstructed  the 
view.  But  it  is  on  the  south  that  the  prospect 
is  most  varied  and  extensive.  About  a  mile  off  rise 
the  wooded  slopes  of  Frilsham,  with  undulating 
c©rn-fields  in  the  foreground.  On  the  left,  the 
land  slopes  to  the  little  river  Pang,  where  it 
flows  through  Stanford  Dingley  on  its  way  to 
the  Thames.  On  the  right  rises  the  dark  ridge 
of  Cold  Ash  Common  and  Grimsbury  Castle, 
while  beyond  are  the  blue  hills  of  Hampshire, 
above  Kingsclere  and  Highclere,  terminating 
abruptly  at  Walbury  Beacon,  nearly  1,000ft. 
high.  In  making  the  excavations  for  the  house, 
the  remains  of  a  beacon  were  brought  to  light. 
The  iuterest  of  the  site  was  further  increased  by 
the  discovery,  about  the  same  time,  of  a  remark- 
able hoard  of  bronze  implements,  which  were  ex- 
hibited and  described  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  J.  Evans,  V.P.,  5th  Dee., 
1878. 

rowden  abbey. 

This  new  house,  of  which  we  give  two  views, 
with  ground-plan,  is  built  on  the  hill- side,  a 
short  dis'ance  above  the  site  of  the  abbey  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  Of  the  latter  there 
remain  only  some  fragmentary  portions  of  the 
walls,  and  a  small  bridge  which  once  spanned 
the  brook,  and  formed  the  approach  to  the 
abbey.  The  half-timbered  style  has  been  chosen 
for  the  new  building,  as  beiug  suitable  for  the 
locality,  the  site  being  a  short  distance  from  the 
boundary  between  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, where  many  old  timber-built  farm- 
houses and  cottages  still  remain.  The  con- 
struction is  of  solid  oak  framing,  on  a  founda- 
tion of  local  stone,  with  brick  chimneys  and 
brown  tiled  roofs.  The  hall  and  dining-room 
are  panelled  in  oak  framing,  with  ribbed  ceilings, 
the  whole  of  the  joiner's  work  in  the  best  portion 
of  the  house  being  executed  in  oak.  The  work 
has  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thos.  Espley, 
of  Eccleshall,  Staffs.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hodgson  being 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  Chester. 


A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  placed  at 
the  west  end  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hastiugs. 
In  the  upper  tracery  is  a  representation  of  tlie 
"  The  Majesty,"  and  in  the  six  lights  beneath  are 
figures  illustrating  the  dedications  of  the  following 
local  churches: — St.  Leonard,  St.  Mary  Magdalcu, 
St.  John  the  EvaDgelist,  St.  Mary  the  VirgiD,  St. 
Andrew,  and  St.  Clement.  Beneath  each  figure  is 
a  medallion  group  representing  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  saint.  The  window  is  the  woik  of 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  Regent-street,  Lon- 
don. 


The  Building  U 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Press  were,  for 
i  some  reason,  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, but  from  the  Proceedings,  issued  yesterday, 
we  are  enabled  to  epitomise  the  business  of  most 
general  interest. 

The  President,  Mr.  "Whichcord,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  14  gentlemen  were  elected  as  fellows, 
30  as  associates,  three  as  hon. -associates,  and  six 
as  hon.  and  corresponding  members. — The  death 
was  announced  of  M.  Hector  Martin  Lefuel,  of 
Paris,  vice-president  and  inspector-general  of 
the  Conseil  des  Batiments  Civils.  On  the  death 
of  Visconti  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  and  held 
the  office  until  he  died.  He  was  a  past-president 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,  Paris, 
and  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Jury  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Section  of  the  Paris  International  Ex- 
hibition, and  as  President  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Architects  held  in  that  city  in  the 
same  year. — Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  ex-president,  painted  by  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  and  the  subject  of  the  portrait  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  high  work  of  art,  and  expressed 
his  thanks  to  the  artist  for  having  bestowed  on 
it  an  amount  of  labour  for  which  he  certainly 
could  not  receive  anything  like  a  due  recompense. 

ST.  MAKE'S,  VENICE. 

The  following  letter  was  read  : — 
14,  Cavendish-place,  Cavendish-square,  W.,Dec.  31, 1880. 

Dear  Mr.  White.— I  inclose  some  of  the  circulars  of 
our  committee  (St.  Mark's,  Venice,  Committee).  I  think 
many  of  the  Fellows  and  others  of  the  R.I.B.A.  will  like 
to  hear  of  the  existence  of  the  committee,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  I  need  add  to  the  statement 
of  the  objects  contained  in  the  circular.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  has  expressed  lately 
a  decided  view  as  to  the  recent  restorations,  and  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that,  for  the  future,  works  of 
absolutely  necessary  repair  alone  will  be  executed  at  St 
Mark's.— Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

George  Edmund  Street. 

The  circulars  stated  that  the  committee,  in- 
dividually, and  as  a  body,  being  actuated  by  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
Italian  nation,  would  take  care  to  act  as  deli- 
cately as  possible  by  friendly  representations, 
and  with  every  determination  not  to  wound  any 
national  susceptibilitips,  or  to  take  exception  to 
what  are  plainly  necessary  repairs.  The  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  con- 
sists of  representatives  from  Venice  and  other 
parts  of  Italy ;  from  Paris,  Vienna,  Stuttgart, 
Zurich  ;  from  America,  Holland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Street  is  the  vice-chairman,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Wallis  the  hon.  secretary.  The  offices 
of  the  committee  are  at  9,  Buckingham-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  : — I  paid  a  visit  last 
October  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
St.  Mark's  befo-e  it  was  destroyed,  and  I  hope 
that  a  great  number  of  the  members  will  join 
this  committee,  for  I  believe  that  its  action  or 
the  agitation  it  has  commenced  was  the  means 
of  stopping  a  work  which  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's  if  it  had 
been  persisted  in.  Mr.  Street  some  months  ago 
wrote  to  the  Time,  and  also  spoke  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts— not  describing  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done,  but  what  was  actually 
being  done.  If  the  proposed  new  construction 
had  been  proceeded  with,  the  whole  of  the  west 
front  of  St.  Mark's  must  have  been  rebuilt— 
every  part  must  have  been  re- set,  and  we  all 
know  what  the  re-setting  of  St.  Mark's  would 
mean.  A  more  thorough  destruction  of  an 
ancient  monument  could  not  be  imagined.  All 
the  mosaics  must  have  gone,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  interesting  irregularities,  for  there 
is  an  immense  number  of  them  in  the  present 
Iront,  and  they  would  all  have  been  destroyed. 
1  hat  has  been  stopped,  and  from  the  fact  of  the 
Hoarding  being  cleared  away,  it  is  tolerably 
evident  that  they  do  not  intend  to  go  upon 
these  hues  in  future.  But  on  the  other  side  they 
are  carrying  out  the  removal  of  the  casing  and 
the  re-setting  of  it,  and  they  are  doing  it  in  a 
way  which  would  horrify  gentlemen  sitting  in 
this  room— without  the  slightest  care  or  pro- 
tection of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.    When  I 


was  there  only  some  scaffold  boards,  upon  which 
the  men  were  working,  were  laid  upon  the  abut- 
ments and  upon  the  scaffold  poles ;  they  were 
hammering  away  at  the  brickwork,  which  is  the 
background  of  the  marble  facing,  and  bricks 


wero  tumbling  about  as  fast  as  they  could.  It 
is  really  sad  to  think  of  tho  destruction  that  may 
be  caused  even  if  this  kind  of  "repair"  is 
carried  out,  because  in  such  a  building  very 
little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
may  be  irreparable. 

Mr.  C.  Barry  added,  as  his  belief,  that  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  would  be  with  the  movement  to  pre- 
serve intact  tho  grand  old  basilica  of  St.  Mark. 
The  paragraph  of  the  report  which  said  that  the 
committee  would  take  the  greatest  possible  pains 
not  to  offend  the  national  susceptibilities  of  the 
Italian  nation,  would,  he  thought,  remove  all 
hesitation  which  had  weighed  on  many  in  joining 
the  movement.  If  we  were  so  imprudent, 
to  say  the  least,  as  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  of  dictating  to  the  artists  of  a  foreign 
nation,  they  would  not  unnaturally  resent  it,  as 
we  should  do  under  similar  circumstances.  This 
feeling  had  probably  prevented  that  adhesion  and 
sympathy  being  outwardly  expressed  which  all 
inwardly  felt. 

FINE  ARTS  EXHIBITION  AT  MADRID. 

Copies  of  translations  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions for  the  general  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  to  be 
held  at  Madrid  in  April  next,  were  placed  on 
the  table,  and  a  letter  relating  to  them  was  read 
by  the  secretary  from  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Ldg- 
lesia,  of  the  Spanish  Legation  in  London. 

EXAMINATION  REGULATIONS. 

The  President  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
examination  under  By-law  XIV.  by  an  address, 
in  which  he  described  the  proceedings  in  com- 
mittee which  had  resulted  in  the  formulation  of 
proposed  regulations,  and  a  programme  of  the 
architectural  examinations.  These  proposals 
were  printed  and  issued  to  members  just  before 
Christmas-day.  With  the  assent  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Aspitel,  a  modification  would  be  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  Aspitel  prize,  which  it 
was  recommended  should  henceforth  be  given 
once  a  year  instead  of  biennially,  and  to  that 
successful  candidate  who,  during  the  year's 
examinations,  should  distinguish  himself  most 
creditably  in  any  one  of  them.  He  then  form 
ably  moved  that  the  regulations  and  programme 
of  the  examination  under  By-law  XIV., 
approved  by  the  council,  and  printed  on  pp.  95 
to  98,  inclusive  of  the  Journal  of  P,  acceding. 
1880-81,  be  received  and  adopted. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates,  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Robert  Walker,  Ewan 
Christian,  H.  Dawson,  E.  C.  Robins,  C.  Fowler, 
J.  Douglass  Mathews,  E.  G-.  Bruton,  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  Robert  Kerr,  T.  H.  Watson,  J.  S. 
Quilter,  H.  H.  Stannus,  H.  L.  Florence,  C. 
Barry,  and  the  President  joined ;  and  it  was 
resolved  "  That  the  regulations  and  programme 
of  the  examination  under  By-law  XIV.,  printed 
on  pp.  95  to  98  (inclusive)  of  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings,  1880-81,  be  adopted,  subject  to  the 
insertion  after  the  word  '  plan,'  on  page  98 
(ninth  line),  of  the  words  '  section  and  eleva- 
tion.' " 


of  the  vessels  of  tho  navy,  at  the  Wal- 
tbam  Powder  Factory,  at  Young's  Par ;j Mi;i 
Works,  and  in  the  spii it- vaults  of  several 
docks ;  but  now  that,  by  increased  produc- 
tion and  the  use  of  water  as  the  medium  its 
cost  is  reduced  by  one  half,  it  will  probably  be 
extensively  used  for  painting  walls  and  ceilings. 
The  ordinary  form  of  oil-paint  has  already  been 
applied  in  many  ways,  to  statues  and  busts,  to 
toys,  to  clock-faces,  to  name-plates,  and  numbers 
on  house-doors,  and  to  notice-boards,  such  :ih 
"mind  the  step,"  "to  let,"  &c.  The  paint 
emits  light  without  combustion,  and  therefore 
does  not  vitiate  tho  atmosphere.  The  room  at 
Messrs.  Ihlee  and  Home  s  can  be  seen  by 
invite  card  on  any  day  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  and  a  visit  will  convince  any  one  of  the 
value  of  the  paint  for  the  purposes  named. 
Several  experimental  carriages  are  now  running 
on  different  railways,  the  paint  being  used  in- 
stead of  lamps,  which  are  necessary  all  day  on 
account  of  the  line  passing  through  occasional 
tunnels. 
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LUMINOUS  PAINT. 

ESSRS.  IHLEE  AND  HORNE,  31, 
Aldermanbury,  E.C.,  have  just  coated  a 
ceiling  at  their  offices  with  Balmain's  luminous 
paint,  or,  in  this  case,  water- wash.  The  effect 
is  that  of  a  subdued  light,  every  object  in  the 
room  being  clearly  visible,  so  that  in  a  room 
so  treated  one  could  enter  without  a  light,  and 
find  any  desired  article.  The  luminous  paint 
is  excited  by  the  ordinary  daylight,  and  its 
effects  continue  for  about  13  hours,  so  that  it  is 
well  adapted  for  painting  bedroom  ceilings, 
passages  that  are  dark  at  night,  and  other 
places  where  lamps  are  objectionable  or 
considered  unnecessary.  For  staircases  and 
passages  a  mere  band  of  the  paint  will  serve  as 
a  guide,  and  costs  but  a  trifle.  For  out-door 
purposes  the  oil-paint  is  used,  but  for  ceilings 
and  walls  the  luminous  paint,  mixed  with  water 
and  special  size,  can  be  used  the  same  as  ordi- 
nary whitewash,  and  presents  a  similar  appear- 
ance in  the  daylight.  We  have  previously  given 
a  short  account  of  the  many  applications  of 
which  this  paint  is  capable  (see  p.  155,  Vol. 
XXXVIII.),  but  the  comparatively  recent  dis- 
covery that  it  can  be  applied  as  ordinary  white- 
wash considerably  expands  the  field  of  its  useful- 
ness. Sheets  of  glass  coated  with  the  paint 
form  Aladdin's  lamps,  which  are  in  use  in  some 


ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON. 

R.  E.  LOFTUS  BROCK,  F.S.A.,  gives  a 
brief  report  of  a  discovery  recently  made 
within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  of  no  small  in- 
terest in  relation  to  tho  course  of  the  old  rampart 
of  the  City  of  London.  Many  readers  will  re- 
collect the  existence  of  a  range  of  modern-looking 
buildings  close  to  and  obscuring  the  east  side  of 
the  old  White  Tower.  These  have  recently  been 
demolished,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
keep,  which  is  now  opened  to  view,  and  which 
reveals  a  large  portion  of  the  old  Norman 
masonry  of  its  walls  in  excellent  condition. 
The  modern  buildings  have  been  cleared  away 
downtotheirfoundations.  During  the  visit  of  some 
of  the  country  members  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  in  November  last  attention 
was  drawn  by  the  courteous  authorities  to  a  wall 
which  had  been  noticed  among  the  foundations, 
and  in  part  demolished  by  them,  but  which  had 
formed  no  part  of  the  removed  buildings.  We 
pronounced  this  wall  to  be  Roman  work,  and 
suggested  that  it  should  be  opened  out.  The 
Major  of  the  Tower,  Major-General  Milman, 
C.B.,  at  once  had  this  done.  Since  then  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works  have  cleared  it  down 
to  its  foundations,  and  it  is  now  open  for  public 
inspection. 

The  wall  is  so  exactly  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  that  recently  found  in  America-square 
as  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  In  fact,  this 
and  that  are  but  two  portions  of  the  same  wall. 
There  is  the  same  foundation  of  clay  and  flints, 
the  facing  of  somewhat  small  stones  of  square 
rag,  the  same  dark  brown  ironstone  chamfered 
plinth  on  the  outer  or  country  side,  and  the  same 
double  course  of  bright  red  tiles  going  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall ;  all  pointing  to 
similarity  of  design  and  date  of  construction. 
Unfortunately,  the  extreme  height  here  is  only 
6ft.  4in.,  and  the  length  only  about  lift.  6in. 
The  thickness  is  6ft.  lOin.  above  the  plinth.  It 
commences  at  the  extremity  of  the  well-known 
Horse  Armoury  Gallery,  and  ends  abruptly 
where  it  was  cut  through  many  years  ago  to 
form  an  underground  approach  to  the  vaults  of 
the  White  Tower,  when  they  were  used  for  the 
extraordinary  purpose  of  gunpowder  storage. 
The  wall,  doubtless,  may  be  found  still  further 
northwards,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
excavations  may  be  made  to  open  for  inspection  a 
greater  length  of  this  the  only  fragment  now 
visible  from  above  ground  of  the  old  wall  of  the 
Roman  city. 

The  course  of  the  fragment  is  remarkable. 
Were  a  line  drawn  from  the  well-known  existing 
remains  of  the  City  wall  in  Cooper's-row  it 
would  all  but  touch  its  southern  end ;  this  line 
would  be  inclined  to  the  White  Tower,  but 
parallel  to  some  of  the  paths  and  buildings  to 
the  east  of  it.  The  fragment,  however,  has  no 
reference  to  this,  its  theoretical  course  from  its 
point  of  junction,  since  it  is  more  parallel  to  the 
White  Tower  itself.  The  reason  of  this  change 
of  direction  will  probably  be  determined  when 
the  wall  is  opened  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
which  will  clear  up  the  interesting  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  wall  had  any  connection  with 
any  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  Tower.  Its. 
course  southward  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  the  foundations  of  a  massive 
tower  were  met  with  about  1720,  asd  close  to 
that  where  an  ingot  of  silver  and  three  late 
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Roman  gold  coins  were  found  about  100  years 
ago. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  fragment  is 
lost  under  the  modern  -walling  of  the  Armoury, 
and  in  a  mass  of  masonry  of  semicircular  form. 
This  is  the  base  of  the  mediaeval  Wardrobe 
Tower,  and  which  projects  from  the  eastern,  or 
country  face,  of  the  wall.  The  lowest  portion 
of  this  is  of  earlier  date,  and,  although  of  dif- 
ferent construction  from  the  Roman  wall,  yet 
the  rough  masonry  is  here  and  there  cemented 
with  red  mortar  formed  of  powdered  Roman 
brick — a  peculiarity  that  does  not  occur  in  the 
wall  itself.  This  probably  may  prove  to  be  a 
fragment  of  a  third  instance  of  a  bastion  of 
Roman  work  built  against  the  rather  earlier 
wall — the  two  others  being  that  found  in 
Camomile-street  in  1876,  and  that  found  in 
Duke-street,  Aldgate,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  thanks  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  for  so  far  opening  out  these  remains 
have  been  rendered  not  only  to  Major- General 
Milman  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  "Works, 
but  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
surveyor  to  the  department,  has  taken  much 
interest  in  this  curious  discovery.  The  portion 
of  the  wall  opened  to  view  will  be  found  close  to 
the  east  face  of  the  White  Tower. 


ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL. 

Another  Cliff  -  Town  Discovered. — The 
occurrence  of  ancient  cliff-towns,  built  upon  or 
rather  in  almost  inaccessible  places  along  the 
precipitous  sides  of  river  canons  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  was  made  known  several  years 
ago.  Another  very  important  discovery  of  this 
nature  was  made  a  short  time  since  by  Mr. 
James  Stephenson,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  New  Mexico.  The  city  lies  in  a  canon 
thirty  miles  long,  never  before  visited  by  white 
men,  and  is  about  forty  miles  from  Santa  Fe 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  It  consists 
of  a  succession  of  excavations  in  the  solid  rock 
throughout  the  length  of  the  canon,  making, 
perhaps,  the  largest  cliff  town  yet  discovered. 
The  houses  are  dug  out  of  the  rock  side  to  a 
•depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  Apparently 
they  were  excavated  with  stone  implements. 
They  are  almost  inaccessible  from  the  plains. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  however,  managed  to  clamber 
up  the  rocky  precipice,  and  entered  and  exa- 
mined a  number  of  articles  that  he  thought  re- 
mains of  their  first  possessors.  A  scientist  who 
has  travelled  in  that  region  and  visited  other 
caves  and  excavations  of  a  similar  kind  says  he 
is  disposed  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
tenanted  within  modern  times  by  Indians  at 
war  with  other  tribes,  seeking  safety  and  ad- 
vantage over  their  enemies.  He  thinks  the 
remains  found  there  are  the  remains  of  the 
things  these  belligerents  have  used,  eaten,  or 
worn,  and  not  the  relics  of  the  first  owners  of 
the  rock  houses. 

Bromham. — During  the  recent  Congress  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  at  Devires  in 
August  last  an  ancient  Roman  villa  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  visited  and  inspected,  and  so  in- 
teresting did  it  prove  a  general  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  a  thorough  and  complete  examina- 
tion might  be  instituted,  as  it  was  felt  important 
and  interesting  discoveries  might  be  made.  Mr. 
Butler,  upon  whose  farm  the  remains  are  situate, 
having  kindly  given  full  liberty  for  this  to  be 
done,  a  local  committee  has  been  at  work  at 
Bromham  during  the  past  week,  and  the  result 
of  their  labours  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
predictions  made.  The  labours  entered  upon 
have  so  far,  of  course,  only  been  of  a  preliminary 
character,  but  several  articles  of  pottery,  urns, 
and  coin  have  been  discovered,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  several  chambers  have  been  unearthed  ; 
also  a  length  of  wall,  probably  not  less  than 
200yds,  in  extent,  and  varying  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  outline  of  the  villa  may 
now  be  very  fairly  seen.  The  examination  of 
the  courts  and  apartments  will  be  deferred  until 
next  summer,  when  doubtless,  matters  of  im- 
portance to  archaeologists  will  be  revealed. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH-ffiOLOGMCAL, 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Association,  Queen's  College,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  at  which  a  paper  on  "Architec- 
tural Physiognomy "  was  read  by  Mr.  Fred. 
W.  Cross. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Brighton. — The  town  council  of  Brighton 
decided  on  Wednesday  to  institute  a  competi- 
tion for  designs  for  a  clock-tower  and  urinal  to 
be  erected  in  North-street.  Premiums  of  £20, 
£15,  and  £10  are  offered.  The  designs  are  not 
to  exceed  £1,500  in  cost  of  erection,  exclusive  of 
the  clock,  and  are  to  be  sent  in  before  4  p.m.  on 
March  3rd  next. 

Clitheroe  Day  and  Sunday-Schools  Compe- 
tition.— The  committee,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  placed 
the  five  designs,  reviewed  last  week,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  merit,  viz. — ■"  Limestone,"  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Varley,  Blackburn;  "As  You  Like 
It,"  by  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton  and 
Derby  ;  ' '  What  do  You  Think,"  by  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke,  London  ;  "  Octagon,"  by  Mr.  J.  Wardle 
Bulcock,  of  Blackburn  and  Clitheroe;  "Sim- 
plex," by  Messrs.  Bromilow  and  Cheers,  Liver- 
pool, the  first  and  second  premiums  being 
awarded  to  the  first  two  named. 

The  Rowland  Hill  Memorial. — A  meeting 
of  the  Mansion-house  Committee  of  the  Row- 
land Hill  Memorial  Fund  was  held  on  Thursday, 
when  the  total  of  the  fund  was  reported  to 
amount  to  £17,286.  In  regard  to  the  statue  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  at  the  site  in  Royal  Exchange 
buildings,  the  sub-committee  reported  that  they 
had  received  14  models,  nine  being  of  erect  and 
five  of  sitting  figures,  and  that,  having  visited 
the  site  and  taken  occasion  to  see  most  of  the 
public  statues  in  the  metropolis,  they  were 
strongly  and  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
statue  should  be  an  erect  and  not  a  sitting 
figure.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  had,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  committee,  placed  his  services  at 
their  disposal  in  the  selection  of  the  best  work  of 
art,  and  had  suggested  that  the  committee 
should  also  ask  two  senior  sculptor  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  act  with  him,  and  that 
their  award  should  be  final.  The  committee 
proposed,  therefore,  to  invite  Mr.  Calder  Mar- 
shall, R.A.,  and  Mr.  Woolner,  R.A.,  to  join  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  as  umpires,  and  they  pro- 
posed, on  receiving  the  final  award,  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  successful  artist 
for  the  erection  of  the  statue,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  laid  down.  The  report  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Toronto. — The  competition  for  public  build- 
ings at  Toronto  has  resulted  very  badly,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Architect.  Although 
arranged  with  remarkable  fairness  and  care,  the 
terms  of  the  competition  required  such  a  vast 
amount  of  useless  work  as  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable for  architects  with  other  important  en- 
gagements to  compete,  and  the  absence  of  any 
guarantee  that  the  award  should  be  made  by 
professional  judges  operated  still  further  to  deter 
the  best  class  of  designers.  Sixteen  sets  only  of 
drawings  were  received  at  the  appointed  time, 
nearly  all,  it  would  seem,  from  local  architects, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  three  of 
these  were  allotted  premiums,  the  first,  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  being  given  to  a  plan  marked 
"  Datur  Digniori,"  the  second,  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  one  entitled  "Waterloo,"  and  a 
third,  of  five  hundred,  to  "Nox."  So  far  from 
the  object  of  the  competition  being  attained, 
however,  by  the  awards,  the  experts  declined  to 
recommend  any  of  the  prize  designs  for  execu- 
tion, considering  them  all  unworthy  of  the  site, 
and  although  the  Government  acquires  the  title 
to  the  premiated  plans,  it  is  understood  that  they 
will  not  be  used,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  is, 
after  paying  away  its  thirty-five  hundred  dollars, 
as  far  from  having  a  convenient  and  creditable 
public  building  as  ever.  One  design  only  re- 
ceived mention  as  being  "  architecturally  good," 
but  its  cost  was  excessive.  A  competition  for  a 
great  public  building  which  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  but  one  good  design,  and  that  too 
costly  for  use,  must  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
failure  ;  which  in  this  case  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted on  account  of  the  evident  desire  of  the 
officials  who  directed  it  to  obtain  the  best  result 
result  by  the  most  honourable  means. 


A  meeting  of  the  Broadstairs  Pier  and  Harbour 
Commissioners  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  a  jetty,  455ft.  long,  be  erected 
in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  old  pier. 

The  Tottenham  Local  Board,  on  the  21st  Dec. 
last,  accepted  the  tender  of  £19,708,  of  Mr.  John 
Bell,  contractor  and  builder,  Wood  Green,  N.,  for 
Limmer  asphalte  paving,  granite  kerb,  and  cross- 
ings, for  contracts  No.  5,  4,  3,  and  2. 
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Ascot. — The  old  rectory  at  Ascot  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  ora- 
tory and  schoolroom  for  the  Rev.  W.  Kirk  Pierce, 
at  a  cost  of  £1,020,  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  builder, 
of  Ascot,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Byrne,  architect,  of  Windsor,  and  12,  Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand.  The  four  stained-glass 
windows  in  the  oratory  were  executed  at  the 
Royal  Stained- glass  Works  at  Old  Windsor, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Westropp,  of  that  es- 
tablishment. 

Hanley. — The  School  of  Art,  which  has  been 
closed  eight  months  for  additions  and  altera- 
tions, will  be  reopened  on  Monday,  the  10th 
inst.  The  school,  previous  to  the  additions,  con- 
sisted of  one  room  GOft.  by  36ft.,  which  had  to 
serve  both  for  elementary  and  advanced  stu- 
dents ;  and  a  library,  25ft.  by  15ft.,  on  the  first 
lioor,  with  modelling-room,  over  the  library, 
formed  in  the  roof.  The  whole  were  approached 
by  a  narrow  and  inconvenient  entrance  and 
staircase.  The  accommodation  provided  for  only 
75  students,  but  generally  the  attendance  num- 
bered upwards  of  120.  The  alterations  consist 
of  an  additional  story  over  the  old  school,  con- 
taining antique  room,  38ft.  by  36ft. ;  modelling- 
room,  22ft.  by  36ft. ;  and  life  class-room,  15ft. 
by  29ft.  The  old  schoolroom  has  been  re- 
modelled, and  the  space  occupied  by  the  old 
staircase  utilised  ;  the  accommodation  on  this 
floor  now  consists  of  an  elementary  room,  46ft. 
by  36ft. ;  architectural  and  mechanical  room, 
15ft.  by  36ft. ;  library  and  designing-room,  13ft. 
by  14ft. ;  attendant's  room,  and  ladies'  cloak- 
room. The  whole  are  approached  by  a  new  and 
commodious  entrance  and  staircase,  at  the  rear 
of  which  are  a  casting-room  and  closets  and 
lavatories.  The  school  will  now  conveniently 
accommodate  upwards  of  200  students.  The 
schoolrooms  are  ventilated  by  means  of  Shillito 
and  Shorland's  inlet  ventilators  and  specially 
constructed  windows,  and  by  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Hey' s  siphon  outlet  ventilators,  and  are  heated 
by  hot  water.  Mr.  Nicholas  Bennett,  of  Burslem, 
has  been  the  contractor  for  the  additions  and 
alterations.  The  whole  has  been  erected  frem 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Dain,  architect,  of  Hanley  and 
Burslem. 

Hornsey. — The  Bishop  of  London  consecrated 
the  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  South  Hornsey, 
on  Friday,  Dec.  31st.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
an  iron  one,  lately  erected,  which  was  found  in- 
adequate for  the  wants  of  this  vastly  increasing 
suburb.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Terry,  15, 
Spring-gardens  ;  the  builder  was  Mr.  T.  Boyce, 
Hackney.  The  brass  lectern,  gas-fittings,  Com- 
munion-rail, and  other  furniture  were  supplied 
by  Jones  and  Willis,  of  London  and  Birming- 
ham. 

Levenshulme. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Congregational  church  was  laid  at  Levens- 
hulme on  Saturday  last.  The  church  is  being 
erected  upon  a  site  adjoining  the  present  school, 
and  is  64ft.  long  by  43ft.  wide,  and  49ft.  to 
ridge  of  roof.  Two  vestries  are  placed  on  the 
south  side.  A  spire  will  stand  at  the  north-west 
angle,  the  lower  stage  of  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  church,  and  opens  through 
folding  doors  into  a  vestibule  which  occupies  the 
entire  length  of  the  front.  Internally  the  fittings 
will  be  of  pitch-pine ;  accommodation  being 
provided  for  400  persons.  Provision  will  also 
be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  future  gallery,  to 
contain  100  additional  seats.  Increased  claBS 
room  and  other  accommodation  will  also  be 
provided  in  connection  with  the  present  school. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  £3,300.  The  build- 
ing is  being  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
enceof  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  P.R.I.B.A., 
Manchester ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Harrison,  also  of  Man- 
chester, being  the  builder. 


The  annual  prize  distribution,  in  connection 
with  the  Norwich  School  of  Art,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  week  at  the  Free  Library  in  that  city. 
It  was  reported  that  the  school  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  both  as  to  number  of  students  and 
finances.  An  encouraging  address  was  delivered 
to  the  students  by  Mr.  Walker,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Society  of  Water  -  Colour  Painters, 
and  art  referee  to  the  Southport  Corporation, 
who,  30  years  ago,  was  a  student  in  the  Norwich 
school. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letters  on  lUbiMtl  ot  Universal  Interest  h:tvc  appealed  during 
the  last  ten  rears  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WOBLI" 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  "W.C. 
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PUBLIC  GENEROSITY  IN  COMPE- 
TITIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — One  farcical  condition  in  competition 
instructions  is  aot  receiving  that  consideration 
which  it  deserves  among  those  who  have  already 
written  on  this,  at  present,  fruitful  theme;  we 
mean  the  one  which  states  :  "If  the  plans  of  the 
first  premiated  design  be  adopted,  the  premium 
to  merge  in  the  commission."  As,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  the  first  premiated  plans 
are  adopted,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
stupendous  moderation  of  the  first  premium 
generally  offered.  Take  the  late  Liverpool 
School  of  Art  Competition  for  instance  :  the  first 
premium  was  100  guineas  to  be  merged  in  the 
commission.  As  the  cost  of  the  building  was 
limited  to  £10,000,  the  commission  would  thus 
be  £500.  Now,  why  should  the  board  have 
been  so  niggardly  as  to  offer  only  100  guineas  ? 
Why  not  have  been  generous  and  offered  400 
guineas  ?  300  guineas,  more  or  less,  would  have 
been  nothing  out  of  their  pockets,  while  a 
prodigious  generosity  would  have  been  cheaply 
obtained. 

We  commend  this  suggestion  to  all  future 
framers  of  competitions,  as,  of  course,  those 
interested — incipient  architects  and  draughts- 
men who  have  not  yet  learned  to  enter  a  com- 
petition, especially  one  without  a  referee,  unless 
they  know  beforehand  they  are  to  win — will 
never  detect  the  fallacy. 


The  real  amount  of  money  awarded  by  the 
above  board  for  9G  sets  of  drawings  was  the 
munificent  sum  of  25  guineaH,  about  five  shillings 
a  set,  and  thus  at  ten  drawings  in  a  sot,  about 
sixpence  the  sheet — tho  price  of  the  paper  without 
the  stretchers. 

We  believe  the  largo  number  who  entered  this 
competition  were  induced  to  do  so  from  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  drawings  would  bo  ex- 
hibited. 

Most  competitors  look  on  such  an  exhibition 
as  an  advertisement,  and  as  such,  even  if  unsuc- 
cessful, a  remunerative  speculation  indirectly, 
especially  when  the  professional  journals  give 
them  a  favourable  criticism. 

Not  to  exhibit  the  drawings  was,  we  think,  in 
this  instance,  looked  on  as  a  great  injustice,  the 
labour  bestowed  being  utterly  thrown  away. 

We  would  suggest  as  another  sine  qua  non  in 
competitions  that  the  drawings  be  always  ex- 
hibited.— I  am,  &c,  A.  D. 


LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL    OF  ART 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — The  thanks  of  the  profession  are  due  to 
Mr.  Walker  for  exposing  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment which  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  Institute.  I 
certainly  accepted  Mr.  Sharp's  statement  as  a 
moral  guarantee  that  a  referee  would  be  ap- 
pointed, and  if,  as  he  asserts,  the  committee 
made  the  selection  without  favour,  could  they 
not  have  gone  a  step  higher  and  given  the  proof- 
positive  of  their  sincerity  towards  the  profession 
by  seeking  the  advice  of  an  experienced  and 
eminent  architect  in  arriving  at  a  decision  ?  Such 
a  course  could  have  had  no  drawbacks  in  their 
desire  to  deal  justly,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
real  satisfaction  to  the  large  number  who  re- 
sponded to  their  invitation,  for  while  English- 
men can  bear  defeat,  they  like  to  know  they  have 
been  beaten  fairly.  It  is  needless  for  Mr.  Sharp 
to  tell  the  profession  that  some  of  the  committee 
had  experience  in  competitions,  for  no  amateur- 
knowledge  is  sufficient  to  grapple  successfully 
with  such  a  large  number  of  competition  draw- 
ings. While  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  successful  design,  the  fact  of 
its  being  conceived  in  the  ' '  Queen  Anne  ' '  style 
is  an  ominous  sign  that  this  "  Be  just  and  fear 
not"  committee  would  not  have  made  a  great 
blunder  if  they  had  sought  the  guidance  of  a 
ripe  and  sober  judgment. 

It  is  never  a  healthy  sign,  and  reasonably 
creates  suspicion,  when  a  set  of  men  can't  leave 
their  acts  to  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  and 
apart  from  the  ungrateful  and  undignified  treat- 
ment in  refusing  competitors  the  satisfaction  of 
a  professional  criticism,  it  has  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained how  "Liverpool  gentlemen"  (as  they 
call  themselves  in  Manchester),  can  tell  people 
that  drawings  are  packed  up  and  sent  off 
(carriage  paid — let  us  thank  them  for  this 
generosity)  which  do  not  arrive  in  London  for 
about  ten  days  after. 

Liverpool  gentlemen !  we  would  not  harm 
you  ;  but  need  you  have  treated  a  liberal  response 
to  your  invitation  scurvily  ? — I  am,  &c. 

A  Competitoe. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — I  must  repeat  to  "Another  Competitor  " 
that  the  words  quoted  by  him  do  not  forbid 
blackening  windows.  An  elevation  is  none  the 
less  "in  line"  because  the  windows  are 
blackened  ;  and  the  conditions  do  not  specify 
that  they  are  to  be  in  line  only.  Colour  and 
etching  are  excluded,  but  not  blackening.  There 
is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  ;  but  the  intention  of  those  who  drew 
up  the  conditions  is  not  equally  clear.  Several 
of  the  competitors  accordingly  wrote  and  re- 
ceived private  instructions,  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  binding  on  those  who  heard  of  them 
only  during  the  exhibition  of  competitive  draw- 
ings. When  your  correspondent  says  that  "  90 
competitors  out  of  96  break  rule,"  he  suggests 
the  eleven  obstinate  jurymen  of  the  anecdote, 
and  casts  an  undeserved  imputation  on  his  pro- 
fession.— I  am,  &c,  T.  L.  W. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CEMENT. 
Sie, — At  the  risk  of  being  considered  tedious, 
I  must  crave  a  few  words  more  on  this  subject. 


Why  an  observation,  which  from  me  is  in  "bad 
form,"  and  is  "regarded  simply  as  the  vapour- 
ing of  an  ambitious  would-  b<;  cement  authority," 
would  havo  "  come  with  better  grace  from  the 
President"  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
is  even  less  intelligible  than  tho  rest  of  Mr. 
Reid's  latest  epistolary  effort.  Mr.  Reid 
secured  a  very  cautiously-worded  notice  of  hii 
book  in  tho  "joint-paper,"  and  ho  is  at  liberty 
to  use  it  to  puff  his  third  edition.  I  am  glad  he- 
admits  his  mistake  about  the  formation  of  a 
silicate  in  the  humid  way.  He  must  really  get 
Mr.  W.  F.  Reid  to  explain  the  matter  to  him  a 
little  more  fully,  however,  for  he  is  still  foggy 
on  this  point.  That  I  am  regarded  as  the 
"  trade  exponent"  of  sulphur,  selenitc,  and  loam 
is  news  to  me,  though  we  live  and  learn.  Mr. 
Reid,  when  he  is  facetiously  inclined,  should  try 
and  bo  more  exact — the  history  of  a  childhood 
not  the  same  as  a  "  child's  history." 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
in  the  paper  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, the  paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Reid  alludes, 
respecting  the  nature  of  Joseph  Aspdin's  cement, 
is,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  subse- 
quently-ascertained facts,  scarcely  just.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Aspdin  was  the 
first  manufacturer  of  Portland  cement,  though 
we  have,  as  stated  in  the  joint-paper,  no  evidence 
from  his  specification  that  the  cement  he  made 
in  1824  was  identical  with  what  we  now  call 
Portland  cement.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Reid  is  so  much  in  request  by  those  in 
search  of  advice  upon  matters  in  which  he  con- 
siders himself  so  "  experienced.'1'' — I  am,  &c, 
Gilbebt  R.  Redgeave. 

Muswell-hill,  N.,  Jan.  3. 

Sie, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Reid's  remarks 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Building  News,  will 
you  allow  me  to  say  that  no  one  realises  more 
fully  than  I  do  the  very  great  importance  of 
clean  aggregates  for  making  concrete,  nor  has 
anyone  insisted  more  strongly  on  this  condition 
being  observed  on  works  where  Portland  cement 
concrete  has  been  used  in  very  large  quantities. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority  Mr. 
Reid  makes  a  statement  implying  that  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  dirty  or  unsuitable  mate- 
rial to  be  used. — I  am,  &c, 

E.  Coison. 
H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth,  Jan.  4. 


FIGURES  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHE- 
DRAL. 

Sie, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents, inform  me  with  reference  to  the 
figures  in  the  reredos  of  the  high  altar  in  Glou- 
cester Cathedral,  which  was  erected  some  few 
years  since,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  whether 
they  are  not  still  simply  the  original  plaster 
models  doing  duty  for  the  sculptured  marble 
ones  originally  intended  ? 

It  is  stated  that  the  plaster  figures  have  never 
been  removed  ;  but  if  this  statement  is  incorrect, 
I  should,  for  one,  be  glad  to  be  told  so,  as  I 
believe  marble  figures  w  ere  paid  for.— I  am,  &c. 

Oxe  in  Doubt. 


ST.  MARK'S,  VENICE,  AND  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Sie, — Scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
last  night  at  the  Institute,  I  hasten  to  note,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers  who  were  not  pre- 
sent, the  harrowing  scene  which  took  place  there 
in  connection  with  St.  Mark's,  Venice. 

After  the  first  portion  of  the  business  was 
completed,  there  were  those  signs  of  restlessness, 
those  whisperings  and  murmurings,  which  pre- 
cede, in  meetings,  some  important  communi- 
cation from  the  leaders ;  members  huddled 
together  as  if  for  mutual  support  during  the 
ordeal,  the  president  was  graver  than  usual,  the 
secretary  looked  defiant — more  defiant  than  ever, 
and  when  the  hon.  secretary  rose,  one  could 
have  heard  a  crowbar  fall.  With  a  printed 
paper  trembling  in  his  hands,  and  with  quivering 
lip,  he  read  extracts  from  a  circular  by  Mr.  Street, 
the  purport  of  which  I  gathered  was  to  invite 
members  to  sign  a  memorial  praying  that 
further  works  at  St.  Mark's  be  at  once  stopped. 
This  ultimatum  was  received  with  smothered, 
but  warlike  excitement ;  it  required  but  the  word 
to  hurl  deadly  combat  at  the  Venetians,  and  the 
fierce  gladiators  were  only  kept  back  by  the  para- 
graph in  the  circular  which  advocated  calmness 
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and  mercy,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  dire  foe.  Staggering  to  his  seat,  the  hon.  sec. 
breathed  again,  and  probably  a  respite  would 
have  been  granted — but  No!  in  an  instant 
•darted  up  an  old  warrior,  hissing  rage  ;  he  had 
oidy  just  returned  from  St.  Mark's,  he  had  the 
blood-thirst  still  warm  ;  he  had  witnessed  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  glasses  the  bloody  works 
going  on  at  unhappy  St.  Mark's,  and  back  came 
the  desire  of  every  owner  of  stout  heart  and  arm 
to  rush  upon  the  perpetrators  :  the  sword-hilts 
were  grasped  when  this  old  warrior  just  returned 
from  St.  Mark's  related  how  it  nearly  happened 
that  the  west  front  would  be  brought  out  from 
.six  to  twelve  inches,  resulting,  of  course,  in  an 
entire  rebuilding.  How  thereby  all  the  "irregu- 
larities," all  the  "  wavy  lines,"  all  the  small 
pieces  of  stones,"  all  the  results,  in  fact,  of  bad 
setting  out  and  careless  workmanship,  would  be 
for  ever  lost.  How  in  one  instance  where  there 
were  some  small  pieces  of  marble  casing,  "  single 
•sheets"  of  marble  had  been  substituted,  and 
how  some  old  paving  with  "wavy  lines"  had 
been  taken  up,  and  new  paving  (he  didn't  know 
whether  the  pattern  was  the  same  or  not)  with 
straight  lines  laid  in  place.  The  sturdy  little 
Briton  had  now  worked  his  hearers  into  the  re- 
quisite pitch  of  excitement,  and  when  the  last 
foul  deed  was  recited — when,  with  distended 
nostrils,  he  told  how  certain  capitals  were  left 
unprotected,  while  wretched  hirelings  were 
banging  away,  and  brickwork  tumbling  down  ; 
and  reached  his  climax  by  saying  that  he  had 
seen  one  capital  chipped — then  he  had  lost  all 
command  of  the  band,  which  thereupon  swore 
death  or  glory  at  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's. 
This  mighty  harangue  of  the  old  hero  had  cost 
him  exertion ;  fainter  and  fainter  grew  his 
faltering  notes  until  he  sank  with  the  words  : 
"  Stop  the  works  for  ever  ;  leave  all  cracks  as 
they  are  ;  leave  the  irregularities  ;  leave  the  wavy 
lines  ;  leave  it  all  alone,"  and  live  or  die  in  the 
determination  to  preserve  intact,  the  west  front 
of  St.  Mark's. 

Precisely  so,  Messrs.  Ewan  Christian  and 
George  Edmund  Street ;  and  is  not  that  desire 
to  pressure  intact  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  as 
•dominant  in  Venetian  architects  as  in  your- 
selves ?  And  if  not,  are  you  to  dictate  to  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  architects  as  to  the 
necessity  or  otherwise  of  taking  precautions  to 
uphold,  alter,  restore,  or  rebuild,  any  parti- 
cular structure  they  may  desire  should  be  so 
dealt  with  ?  Are  your  views,  even  with  the  aid 
of  powerful  glasses,  to  be  thrust  upon  other 
countries,  as  to  whether  a  building  stated 
to  be  unstable  by  local  architects  employed 
for  the  purpose,  is,  or  is  not,  in  want  of 
attention?  Is  it  because  you  choose  to  take 
under  your  protection  "  wavy  lines,"  "small 
pieces,"  "irregular  work,"  and  other  funny 
things  in  that  jumbled  up  west  front,  with 
columns  having  bad  capitals  carrying  nothing, 
with  a  balcony  as  incongruous  as  it  could  be, 
with  proportions  and  details  as  offensive  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  intermixed  with  silly  sculpture, 
that  you  ask  members  of  the  Institute  to  help 
you  in  your  indelicate  work  ?  Would  Euglish 
architects  like  French  architects,  after  visiting 
London,  to  go  back  and  write  insane  letters  to 
the  Times  about  matters  which  properly  are  and 
should  be  left  to  English  architects  ?  Could  not 
a  man  just  returned  from  the  London  Law 
Courts  address  his  Venetian  brethren,  and  pray 
that  the  attention  of  the  English  Government 
should  be  called  to  the  many  things  there,  inside 
end  outside,  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be 
altered,  and  the  works  in  progress  stopped? 
Could  he  not  ask  why  that  piece  of  circular  in- 
sipidity at  the  corner  of  the  Northumberland  - 
avenue  was  allowed  to  be  erected ;  and  could 
not  somebody  say,  "Because  it  was  to  help 
Drummond's  Bank"?  And  what  about  the 
best  sites  at  the  west  of  London  being 
■covered  with  pieces  of  embodied  ugliness 
called  Queen  Anne  architecture?  What 
about  some  scores  of  other  buildings  which 
might  be  named,  wretched  responses  to 
wretched  fashion  ?  What  about  so-called 
fine  art  in  the  drawing-room,  such  a  "  corner" 
as  that  recently  illustrated  as  the  work  of  Mr. 
Edis — anothor  example  of  faddy- fashion?  I 
suppose  any  circular  on  these  little  matters  issued 
by  a  foreign  institute  would  be  considered  im- 
pertinent by  London  architects ;  and  if  Mr. 
Christian  is  so  fond  of  "wavy  line)"  and 
"  small  pieces,"  why  does  he  not  execute  them 
in   his   buildings  ?     That   building  of  his  in 


Bridge -street,  Blackfriars  (which,  I  am  sure,  we 
all  admire),  is  not  absolutely  covered  with  wavy 
lines,  and  the  stones  a"  e  very  much  bedded  and 
jointed,  as  customary ;  then  let  practice  follow 
precept.  I  don't  know  that  much  more  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  "bits  "  at  the  Law  Courts  ; 
but  perhaps  we  can  have  them  in  other  works. 

I  conclude,  Sir,  with  the  earnest  wish  that  the 
members  of  the  Institute  will  abstain  from  com- 
mitting themselves  to  any  protest,  circular  or 
otherwise,  which  would  convey  imputations  that 
our  Venetian  brethren  are  incompetent,  and  that 
when  they  report  that  St.  Mark's  is  in  need  of 
reparation,  restoration,  or  rebuilding  in  parts, 
they  so  report  in  order  to  get  a  job,  and  that  the 
only  man  who  really  knows  what  is  required  is 
Mr.  George  Edmund  Street.  As  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  I  should  not  dare  to  become  a 
party  to  so  insolent  a  piece  of  meddling  ;  and  I 
hope  that  members  will  show  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  whole  affair  by  withholding  their 
signatures  from  any  circular  which  may  be  sent 
to  them. — I  am,  &o., 

January  4.  Wat  Woodward. 


JnttrcommMttcattott, 


QUESTIONS. 

[6345.]— Surveyor's  Charges.— What  are  the  fair 
and  customary  charges  for  taking  «.ut  quantities  and 
making  estimate,  from  architect's  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion, for  a  builder,  when  his  tender  is  accepted  ?  Also, 
what  is  a  fair  charge  for  making  an  estimate,  when  the 
architect  or  his  surveyor  supplies  quantities,  to  the 
builder,  if  his  tender  be  accepted  ?  I  am  often  called  on 
to  take  out  quantities  and  make  estimates  for  builders, 
taking  no  risk  nor  being  responsible  for  accuracy.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  a  fair  charge  f  >ir  so  doing.  If  I  charge 
2j  percent,  when  the  builder  is  successful  I  am  told  it  is 
too  much,  and  am  offered  1  per  cent.,  which  I  think  is  too 
little.  Will  some  builder's  surveyor  give  me  his  opinion  .' 
— Quantity  Surveyor. 

[6346.]— Landscape  Gardening'.— If  any  reader 
could  give  the  name  of  a  small  work  on  the  above  it  would 
greatly  oblige.—  Oval. 

[6347.1— Perspective  Drawing.— Which  is  the 
best  b  iok  treating  on  the  above  in  its  application  to  the 
requirements  of  architecture  ?— H.  K.  A. 

[6348.]— Organ  in  Trinity  College  Chapel, 
DubUn. — Will  some  reader  kindly  give  specification  and 
brief  description  of  this  instrument  ?— Inquirer. 

[6349.]— Violin.— Inside  one  which  cost  a  friend  £25 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  is  "  Ignatio  Bentze  in 
Italia  a  Croemona."  Any  information  regarding  this 
maker  or  his  merits  will  be  welcomed  by— Inquirer. 

[6350  ]— Surveying-— Will  some  reader  oblige  by 
answering  the  following : — A  field  is  separated  from  a 
country  high  road  by  the  usual  hedge  and  ditch,  the  ditch 
on  the  road  side.  Would  the  centre  of  the  hedge  be  the 
boundary  line  J— Z.  Y.  X. 

[6351.]— Openings.— Having  just  completed  a  large 
job  where  openings  are  not  deducted,  the  proprietor 
objects  to  allow  me  to  take  the  following  opening,  22  by 
20,  for  stage.  The  walls  to  opening  are  plastered  on  botn 
sides,  and  from  stage  to  floor  5ft.  The  room  is  86  by  34, 
and  26ft.  high ;  also  in  corridor,  100ft. by  15ft.,  he  objects 
to  the  following  openings  being  taken :  6ft.  by  37ft.,  also 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  also  8ft.  by  22ft,  also  13ft.  by  10ft.  Will 
you  kindly  insert  this  in  your  valuable  paper,  as  myself 
and  proprietor  and  architect  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
answer  given  therein. — Rombald. 

[6352  ]  -Wall.— To  what  height  would  it  be  necessary 
to  build  a  9in.  brick  wall,  15ft.  long,  before  the  super- 
structural  weight  would  crush  the  bottom  course  of  hack- 
work, supposing  it  cou  d  be  done  X  I  have  an  argument 
about  this,  and  should  be  thankful  for  any  information, 
the  kind  of  bricks  used  being  kiln.— Leo. 

[635 :.]— Orientation.—  Apropos  of  your  article  in 
last  week's  Building  News  on  "Orientation,"  have  any 
of  your  readers  noticed  (1)  how  far  the  private  chapels 
attached  to  the  old  manor-houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  orienta'e  ?  (2)  Also  if  the  manor  houses  them- 
selves commonly  follow  the  points  of  the  compass.  Some 
instances  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have  been  pointed 
out  in  "  Notes  on  Sketching  Tours,"  recently  published 
byBatsford.  Can  instances  be  quoted  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  !  -  J.  M.  G. 


REPLIES. 

[6343.] -Water  Tests.— The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  ordinary  method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  hard- 
ness of  water  is  the  fact  that  hard  waters  require  more 
soap  -o  form  a  lather  than  soft  ones.  A  measured  quan- 
tity, therefore,  say,  70  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water  in 
question  is  put  into  a  stODpared  bottle  which  has  been 
carefully  rinsed  with  dis'ilied  water,  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  soap  of  exactly  known  st:ength  is  added  from 
agraduated  glass  measure  called  aburette,  until  the  mix- 
ture, on  shaking  up,  forms  all.over  its  sui face  a  lather 
which  will  la^t  for  five  minutes.  The  quantity  of  soap 
solution  added  is  then  read  off,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
water  can  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  soap  used. 
The  hardness  of  water  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
soap  by  certain  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  held  in  solu- 
solution,  and  as  a  fixed  quantity  of  soap  is  decomposed 
by  a  fixed  quantity  of  these  salts,  the  more  of  them  a 
water  contains  the  more  soap  is  decomposed  before  any 
can  dissolve  and  remain  unacted  upon  so  ai  to  jroduco 
a  good  lather.  The  number  of  measures  of  soap  solution 
used  by  a  gallon  of  a  water  is  its  number  of  degrees  of 


hardness.  Seventy  cuius  centimetres  of  water  weigh 
70,0  0  milligrammes,  and  one  gallon  weighs  70,000  grains, 
therefore  70  cubic  centimetres  may  be  considered  a  minia- 
ture gallon,  an  1  it  is  a  convenient  quanti  y  to  take,  as  a 
gallon  would  be  too  bulky  to  work  with.  Professor  Wank- 
lyn  recommends  that  the  solution  of  soap  should  be  made 
of  such  a  strength  that  one  cubic  centimeter  will  contain 
just  enough  soap  to  be  acted  on  by  one  milligram  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  This  is  done  by  dissolving  10  grammes 
of  Castile  soap  in  one  litre  of  weak  alcohol,  of  about  35 
per  cent,  in  strength.  All  the  soap  must  be  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  well  shaken  up.  Now,  if  70  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  a  water  took  5  cubic  centimetres  of  this  "  soap 
t^st "  it  would  have  5  degrees  of  hardness,  70  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  another  water  takin?  8  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  soap  solution  would  indicate  8  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  so  on.  The  foregoing  is  a  partial  outline  of  the 
process  for  determining  hardness  given  in  Wanklyn's 
"  Water  Adalysis,"  but  as  I  dare  not  take  up  too  much 
space,  the  outline  here  given  makes  no  mention  of  the 
various  practical  details  of  the  method.  With  regard  to 
the  second  question  of  "  Juventus,"  I  may  safely  say 
that  there  are  no  really  simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
liable tests  as  to  whether  any  particular  water  is  fit  or 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  To  quite  satisfactorily  solve 
such  a  problem  necessitates  the  employment  of  many  and 
difficult  scientific  processes  which  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  those  who  havehad  long  training  in  analytical  chemis- 
try. The  quantity  of  foreign  matter  present  even  in 
waters  which  may  be  most  deadly  in  their  effects  on  the 
animal  system  is  so  minute  that  water  analysis  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  branches  of 
chemical  science,  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  in  a  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  condition.  The  greatest  chemists 
have  differed  and  do  differ  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
best  processes  at  our  command,  and  it  is  very  obvious 
that  if  there  were  any  good  and  simple  test  of  the  kind 
asked  for  by  "Juventus,"  the  complicated  processes, 
expensive  apparatus,  and  voluminous  literature  connected 
with  water  analysis  would  be  useless,  and  without  any 
raison  d'etre.  The  third  question  can  be  more  easily 
answered.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper,  if  present  in  water, 
even  in  minute  quantities,  may  be  easily  tested  for  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide  solution  to 
about  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water,  which  should  be 
in  a  white  porcelain  dish  or  bason  If  a  brown  or  black 
colouration  is  produced  which  does  not  disappear  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  either  lead  or 
copper  is  present,  and  the  water  should  be  absolutely  con- 
demned. If  the  colouration  disappears  on  theaddition  of 
the  acid,  it  is  due  to  iron,  and  in  this  case,  supposing  the 
colour  to  have  been  originally  only  just  visible,  no  notice 
need  be  taken,  as  a  trace  of  iron  is  for  most  purposes  un- 
important. There  is  no  special  test  for  urine,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  water  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  indicative  of  urinous  (especially)  and  other 
organic  contamination,  and  the  best  test  for  ammonia  is 
that  called  Nessler's  test,  which,  on  being  added  to  a 
water  containing  much  free  ammonia,  would  impart  a 
sherry-coloured  tint,  or,  if  the  contamination  were  exces- 
sive, a  brown  precipitate.  The  water-testing  apparatus 
at  a  guinea  and  half  a  guinea,  sold  by  the  London  and 
General  Purifying  Company,  157,  Strand,  W.C.,  con- 
tains simple  tests,  with  directions,  for  the  most  usual 
impurities  in  water,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  would  pro- 
bably meet  the  requirements  of  "Juventus."  By  its 
aid  he  could  condemn  any  thoroughly  bad  waters,  but 
I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that,  as  regards  the  vast 
majority  of  waters  one  meets  with,  ni  process  short  of 
a  regular  analyses  would  quite  reliably  enable  one  to 
decide  upon  their  safeness  or  the  reverse.  —  Edwy  G. 
Clayton,  Analytical  Chemist  and  Assoc.  Socy.  Public 
Analysts. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  Lancashire  Quarter  Sessions,  held  on 
Thursday  week,  the  sums  of  £20,500,  £11,000,  and 
£8,850  were  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
annexe  at  the  several  lunatic  asylums  at  Whitting- 
harn,  Prestwich,  and  Lancaster  respectively,  and 
£12,000for  the  purchase  of  asite  in  Islington-fligs, 
Liverpool,  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  sessional 
court-house  for  that  city. 

Two  of  the  worts  which  were  contributed  to  the 
present  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  S)uth  Kensington  Museum 
for  the  nation. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  was 
established  for  the  promotion  of  mechanical  science, 
has  just  entered  upon  i's  sixty- fourth  year.  Ac- 
cording to  a  list  corrected  to  the  2nd  inst.,  it  now 
numbers  3.839  of  all  classes,  distributed  thus  :  — 
members,  1,231;  associate  members,  1,335;  associ- 
ates, 569 ;  honorary  members,  18 :  and  students, 
686. 

A  new  coffee-tavern,  in  the  High  -  s'reet, 
Deptford,  bslongin?  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Coffee- Taverns  Co.,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
week. 

The  cap-stone  of  the  spira  of  Christ  Church, 
Leeson-park,  Dublin,  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Neligan,  on  Wednesday  week.  The  church  was 
built  between  1S59  and  1863,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spire,  from  the  de6ign9  of  Mr.  Eawson  Carroll. 
The  new  tower  has  a  belfry  in  the  upper  stage, 
with  four  double-light  wiud-'ws  with  pointed  and 
cusped  heads ;  at  present  it  contains  no  bells. 
Over  this  is  a  broach  spire  having  a  range  of  lucerne 
lights,  and  above  these  quatrefoil  perforations,  aBd 
the  total  height  from  grouud  to  copper  terminal  is 
150ft.  The  materials  are  chisel'ed  Ballykuocken 
granite,  and  limestone  dressiugs.  Mr.  Rawsou 
Carroll  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Bolton  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  Devonport  borough  prison  has  been  sold  to 

Mr.  John  Martin,  builder,  for  £5,500. 

'  '  ■ 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Dangerous  Chimney  at  the  Ceitebion.— 
On  Wednesday  the  dispute  about  the  degree  of 
stability  of  the  Criterion  chimuey-stalk  again 
occupied  the  magistrate  at  the  Marlborough-street 
police-court.  Mr.  Cooke  was  on  the  bench,  and 
showed  some  reluctance  to  adjudicate  in  a  case 
with  which  Mr.  Newton  had  previously  dealt ;  but 
on  it  being  admitted  by  both  parties  that  Mr. 
Newton's  order  could  not  be  carried  out,  as  it  was 
against  the  builder  of  the  chimney,  out  of  whoso 
hands  the  building  had  completely  passed,  Mr. 
Cooke  consented  to  hear  and  decide  upon  the  case 
on  its  merits.  Mr.  Napier  appeared  for  the  Eoard 
of  Works,  and  Mr.  Bigham  ^barrister)  for  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond.  The  argument  of  the  summons 
was  "  to  take  down  the  new  chinaney-stalk  on  the 
building  to  the  extent  of  four  feet  on  the  top 
thereof  ;  or,  otherwise,  to  stay  and  support  the 
said  chimney-stalk  (leaving  it  at  its  present  height) 
by  means  of  an  additional  stay  of  H  iron,  nine 
iHches  deep,  properly  secured  at  the  foot,  and  at- 
tached to  the  chimney-stalk  at  the  head  by  a  proper 
iron  stretcher."  Mr.  Eobert  Kerr,  district  sur- 
veyor of  St.  James,  said  this  chimney  was  erected 
in  May,  1879,  without  notice  being  given  to  him. 
An  application  was  promised  by  the  builder  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  its  sanction,  but 
it  was  not  made.  In  October,  1879,  notice  was 
given  by  the  district  surveyor  to  have  the  work 
amended.  Nothing  was  done.  In  November  of 
that  year  there  was  a  summons  of  the  builder  to 
the  police  court,  with  its  adjournments.  In 
Januaiy,  1880,  the  case  was  heard  before  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  referred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  Criterion 
being  a  public  building,  and,  therefore,  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Mansfield  decided 
this  affirmatively.  In  May,  1880,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  works  decided  that  an  iron  stay  should 
be  put  up.  In  June  there  was  a  notice  given  by 
the  district  surveyor  to  the  builder  to  amend  his 
work  according  to  this  decision.  It  was  not 
amended.  In  July  there  was  a  second  summons 
to  the  police-court.  One  case  was  adjourned  sine 
die  by  consent.  The  other  was  heard  by  Mr. 
Newton,  and  an  order  was  made  in  terms  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board's  decision.  In  August  the 
writttn  order  was  delivered  by  the  police.  Mr.  Verity, 
the  architect,  told  the  district  surveyor  he  would 
not  obey  it.  On  Nov.  27,  an  information  was  laid 
by  the  district  surveyor  that  this  chimney  was  a 
dangerous  structure.  On  December  1  it  was  con- 
demned as  dangerous,  and  hence  the  summons  (No. 
3)  to  the  police-court.  The  Building  Act,  Section 
20,  sub-section  10,  implied  the  danger,  and  so  did 
the  decisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  after  an 
exhaustive  hearing  of  the  case,  and  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Newton.  He  (Mr.  Kerr)  had  repeatedly  ex- 
amined the  chimney,  and  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  dangerous  structure  in  respect  of  its  excessive 
height.  It  was  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  it 
should  he  by  statute,  and  was  only  supported  by 
four  strings  of  copper  rope.  He  had  bad  no  end 
of  trouble  over  it.  As  he  had  indicated,  it  had  been 
in  this  court  about  19  times.  The  statutory 
height  of  a  chimney  was  six  times  the  width  in  a 
private  building.  This  was  a  public  building,  but 
he  could  not  conceive  that  the  legislature  of  this 
country  would  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  height  of  a 
chimney  attached  to  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
and  allow  it  to  be  disregarded  in  regard  to  a  pub- 
lic building.  Mr.  Kerr  added  that  the  width 
of  this  chimney  was  4ft.,  and  its  height 
should  consequently  be  24ft.  He  had  got  an 
order  upon  the  builder  to  take  it  down  to 
24ft.  above  the  roof,  but  had  taken  no  steps  to  put 
it  in  force,  as  he  found  the  builder  bad  no  longer 
any  power  in  the  matter.  The  biickwork  of  the 
chimney  was  built  round  iron  pipes,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  as  stable  as  ordinary  work.  Ib  cross- 
examination,  Mr.  Kerr  admitted  that  when  he  re- 
ceived on  the  30th  November  an  order  from  the 
Board  of  Works  to  survey  and  report  on  this 
chimney,  he  did  not  make  a  close  survey  from  the 
roof  of  the  Criterion  before  sending  in  his  report ; 
but  he  explained  that  the  reason  of  this  was  that 
he  had  several  times  previously  made  a  very  close 
survey,  and  knew,  on  Dec.  1st,  by  merely  looking 
at  the  chimney,  that  it  was  in  the  same  condition 
as  he  had  before  found  fault  with.  Mr.  Eobert 
Walker  said  he  was  district  surveyor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Haymarket.  He  had  seen  the  chimney- 
stalk  in  question,  and  he  agreed  with  the  last 
witness  in  considering  it  to  be  a  dangerous  struc- 
ture. Cross-examined,  he  said  he  had  seen  the 
chimney-stalk  from  the  roofs  of  adjacent  build- 
ings. Asked  why  he  regarded  it  so  intently, 
as  now  to  he  able  to  Tolunteer  evidence  about  it ; 
he  said  the  chimney  wa«  a  matter  of  notoriety 
amongst  the  architects  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Grand  Hotel,  at  Charing  Cross,  had  built  one  like 
it,  but  had  been  compelled  to  take  it  down  15ft. 
Being  asked  if  his  readiness  in  volunteering  evi- 
dence adverse  to  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect  of  this 
building,  did  not  arise  from  his  unsuccessful 
attempts  against  the  owners  of  other  buildings 


erected  by  that  gentleman,  ho  Haid  ho  had  never 
taken  proceedings  against  Mr.  Veiity  in  his 
life,  and  indeed  he  had  never  taken  pro- 
ceedings against  anybody  which  wore  un- 
successful. Mr.  Bigham  then  addressed  the 
Court,  contending  that  tho  preliminary  steps  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  hearing  of  this  case  had  not  been 
taken.  This  application  was  made  under  sections 
G9  to  74  of  the  Building  Act,  and  they  provided 
that  whenever  it  was  made  known  to  tlio  commis- 
sioners under  it  that  any  structuro  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  such  commissioners  should  require  a 
survey  to  be  made  by  the  district  surveyor,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  district  surveyor 
to  make  known  to  the  commissioners  any  informa- 
tion he  might  receive  in  regard  to  any  structure. 
He  submitted  that  Mr.  Kerr  had  not  made  a 
survey  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  between 
the  date  (Nov.  30)  of  receiving  the  order 
to  survey  the  chimney  and  the  date  (Dec.  1)  of 
writing  his  report  on  it.  Mr.  Cooke  remarked  that 
the  Act  was  clear  on  the  point  that  the  information 
must  be  made  to  the  commissioners,  and  then  the 
commissioners  ordered  a  survey.  Mr.  Bigham  said 
the  first  document  was  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  Kerr,  and  the  second  the  requisition  by  the 
board  to  Mr.  Kerr  to  make  a  survey.  The  next 
document  was  the  survey  ;  but  iu  this  case  it  was 
proved  that  there  had  beeu  no  survey  in  obedience 
to  the  requisition.  Mr.  Cooke  said  he  would  take 
it  that  a  survey  had  been  made.  Mr.  Bigham: 
Between  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1  ?  Mr.  Cooke  :  Yes ; 
there  was  a  certificate  before  him  that  Mr.  Carr 
had  made  it  and  he  received  the  certificate.  Mr. 
Bigham  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Kerr  had  admitted 
that  it  was  probable  he  had  not  made  a  close 
survey  at  that  time,  giving,  as  his  reason,  that  he 
had  seen  the  place  frequently  before.  Between 
30th  Nov.  and  1st  Dec,  if  he  looked  at  the  chimney 
at  all  it  was  only  from  the  ground.  Though  the 
chimney  was  now  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
in  1879,  the  district  surveyor  thought  it  so  little  of 
a  dangerous  structure  that  he  had  allowed  it  to 
remain  more  than  a  year  before  he  took  proceedings 
under  that  portion  of  the  Act  which  related  to 
dangerous  structures.  He  (Mr.  Bigham)  held  that 
there  had  been  no  survey  at  all.  Mr.  Cooke  ruled 
that  there  had  been  a  survey,  saying  that  he  had  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  before  him,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  duty  to  inquire  how  the  district  surveyor 
had  made  it.  Mr.  Bigham's  proper  course  was  to 
call  evidence,  if  he  had  any,  to  show  that  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  had  made  some  mistake  about  it.  If 
he  showed  that  then  it  would  have  some  weight 
with  him.  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect  of  the  Cri- 
terion, was  then  called.  He  said  the  main  building 
was  erected  in  1873,  and  what  was  called  the 
Annex,  of  which  this  chimney  was  a  pirt,  in  1879. 
The  greater  part  of  the  heat  from  the  premises 
below  was  conducted  up  a  flae  which  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  chimney-stalk.  The  chimney  was 
in  no  danger  from  a  high  wind.  The  guy-ropes 
were  put  up  twelve  months  ago  because 
the  district  surveyor  was  so  uneasy  about 
the  chimney.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  witness  admitted  that  the  chimney 
was  Z\it.  higher  thin  the  statute  would  allow  in  a 
private  building ;  but  the  Criterion  was  a  public 
building.  Being  asked  how,  if  such  a  height  of 
chimney  constituted  a  dangerous  structure  in  a 
private  building,  the  same  thing  was  not  danger- 
ous in  a  public  one,  he  said  it  did  not  follow  that 
because  the  statute  prescribed  a  certain  height  it 
was  dangerous  to  go  higher.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Big- 
ham, he  said  the  part  of  the  Act  which  had  refer- 
ence to  private  buildings  contemplated  appearance 
as  well  as  safety.  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  a  district  sur- 
veyor, who  made  some  demur  against  being  ex- 
amined at  all,  as  he  must  express  an  opinion 
against  his  employers,  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
said,  at  last,  that  he  had  surveyed  the  chimney, 
and  could  not  term  it  a  dangerous  structure.  He 
admitted  that  it  would  be  better  if  a  few  feet 
were  taken  off  it,  and  thought  that  the  de- 
fendants ought  to  attend  to  the  orders  of 
the  Board  and  the  magistrates  in  this. 
Mr.  Harvey,  architect,  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  satisfactory  survey  of  this  chimney 
from  an  adjoining  roof.  He  had  made  a  close  sur- 
vey of  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
suggesting  that  it  was  a  dangerous  structure.  Mr. 
Cooke  recognised  that  the  Criterion  was  a  public 
building,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  theatre  in  it.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  should  be  something  done 
in  regard  to  this  chimney.  The  certificate  spoke  of 
it  as  a  dangerous  structure,  and  the  summons 
called  upon  the  owner  to  either  reduce  the  height 
by  four  feet  or  to  give  it  some  further  support. 
These  proceedings  seemed  to  have  been  going  on 
for  more  than  a  year.  He  could  not  understand 
why  the  matter  might  not  have  been  settled  in  a 
satisfactory  way  without  all  this  litigation.  He 
feared  that  some  feeling  had  been  introduced  into 
the  case.  It  was  in  the  public  good  that  some  re- 
duction should  be  made  in  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney or  some  other  support  given  to  it.  What 
guided  him  very  much  in  coming  to  this  decision 
was  that  the  first  portion  of  the    Act  fixed 


the  height  3Jft.,  at  all  events  below  the  height  of 
this  chimney,  even  on  the  admission  of  Mr.  Verity. 
The  learned  counsel,  who  saw  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
mission, asked  him  if  tho  Act  did  not  apply  to  tho 
appearance!  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  build- 
ings. Lllo  (Mr.  Cooke)  hardly  thought  that  appear- 
ance was  much  considered  in  dealing  with  chim- 
neys. When  tho  Act  fixed  tho  maximum  height  of 
a  chimney,  there  must  ho  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  doing  so.  If  there  had  never  been  any  other 
examination  than  the  last  one  made  by  Mr.  Kerr, 
ho  would  have  certainly  rejected  his  report ;  but  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Kerr  was  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  chimney,  and  if  he  made  an  apparently 
superficial  examination  on  the  last  occasion,  he  had 
made  thorough  examinations  of  it  before.  He  (Mr. 
Cooke)  therefore  made  an  order,  in  terms  of  the 
summons,  to  be  executed  within  a  month. 


CHIPS. 

New  board-schools,  masters'  residence,  &c, 
Wheatley  Hill,  Durham,  were  opened  on  Wednesday 
week.  They  have  been  built  by  Mr.  J.  Perks,  con- 
tractor, Stockton-on-Tees,  from  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Weatherill  and  Moses, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  architects  to  the  board. 

The  whole  cf  the  facing  bricks,  rubbers,  also 
the  moulded  bricks  and  the  tiles  for  the  roof  for 
Westwood  House,  Sydenham,  illustrated  by  us  on 
Dec.  24th,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Lawrence,  of 
Bracknell,  Berks.  The  facing  bricks  are  his 
picked  hand-pressed ;  the  moulded  bricks  were 
made  specially  for  this  job,  and  so  were  the  tiles, 
and  the  carved  work  is  done  with  rubber  bricks. 

A  stained-glass  memorial- window  has  just  been 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  St.  John's  Church,  Dept- 
ford.  The  centre  contains  a  full-length  figure  of 
the  pa*ron  saint,  and  beneath  he  is  represented  in 
the  Isle  of  Patmos  receiving  the  Book  from  the 
Angel.  On  the  left  are  representations  of  the 
parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  on  the  right  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
and  the  Prodigal  Son. 

The  Dundee  town  council  last  week  had  uader 
consideration  the  plans  and  Bill  for  the  new  Tay- 
bridge.  They  decided  to  recommend  Parliament 
to  make  the  height  of  the  bridge  40ft.  above  high- 
water  level  instead  of  77ft.,  as  proposed  in  the  Bill, 
and  will  take  steps  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  burghs  interested  in  seeing  that  the  new  struc- 
ture is  a  thoroughly  substantial  one  to  attain  the 
object  in  view. 

Foundation-stones  of  Saron  Welsh  Congrega- 
tional Chapel  were  laid  at  Nant,  near  Minera,  on 
the  14th  ult. 

A  large  building,  recently  erected  at  Bohemia, 
Hastings,  for  the  members  of  St.  Paul's  Working 
Men's  Club,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr. 
W.J.  Gant  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Eussell 
were  the  builders. 

Mr.  John  M'Crae,  at  present  superintendent  of 
the  gasworks  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Dundee  gasworks,  in  suc- 
cession to  his  father,  Mr.  Boyd  M.  M'Crae,  de- 
ceased. 

A  cottage  hospital,  erected  at  Keith,  N.B.,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Turner,  was  opened  on 
Friday  last.  It  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,500, 
including  furnishing.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Eobertson. 

The  bells  of  Dawlish -church  have  been  rehung, 
and  new  chiming  apparatus  provided,  by  Mr. 
Aggett,  of  Chagford. 

The  corporation  of  Eochester  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  borrow 
£3,219,  to  be  repaid  in  15  years,  and  of  £1,590,  to 
be  repaid  in  5  years,  for  paving  and  channeling 
the  streets  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city. 

Alderman  George  Moyers,  LL.D.,  who  was 
sworn  in  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  is  a  builder  iu  extensive  business  at  Porto- 
bello,  a  southern  suburb  of  that  city. 

The  new  Skeldergate-bridge,  at  York,  was 
opened  to  foot-passengers  on  New  Year's  Day,  and 
will  soon  be  available  for  wheel  traffic.  It  was 
built  at  a  cost,  for  bridge  and  apparatus,  of  be- 
tween £40,000  and  £50,080.  It  is  of  iron,  in  three 
spans,  one  of  90ft.,  and  two  side  ones  of  30ft.  each, 
one  of  the  latter,  that  next  the  city,  opening  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  masted  vessels.  There  are  also  two 
land  arches  of  24ft.  span  each.  The  consulting 
engineer  was  Mr.  George  Gordon  Page,  C.E.,  of 
London,  and  the  res'dent  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Munn, 
who  acted  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hyan,  city 
surveyor.  Messrs.  Handyside  and  Co.,  Derby, 
supplied  the  ironwork,  and  Sir  William  Armstrong 
and  Co.  provided  the  hydraulic  machinery,  by 
which  the  machinery  of  the  bascule  -  bridge  is 
moved.  We  illustrated  the  original  design  bv  a 
perspective  and  detail  drawings  on  May  24,  1S7S, 
and  the  amended  design  by  a  perspective  on  J unc 
25, 1880. 
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A  report  has  oozed  out  from  the  inquiry  which 
Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  are  now  prose- 
cuting, to  the  effect  that  in  12  years  the  trust 
property  of  the  City  Companies  or  Guilds  has 
increased  upwards  of  £100,000  a  year.  .  It  may 
he  observed  that  this  is  a  fact  which  intimately 
concerns  the  arts  and  industries.  From  it  we 
learn  that  if  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  we  had  but  the  increment  of  the  last 
dozen  years,  we  should  have  an  income  of  £  1 00, 000 
a  year,  and  if  this  splendid  sum  is  compared  with 
the  income  which  these  Guilds  have  voluntarily 
contributed  to  the  proposed  Technical  College  at 
South  Kensington,  it  will  be  seen  how  large  is 
the  difference  between  what  they  propose  to  do 
and  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Me.  Henby  R.  Worthington,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  hydraulic  engineers  in  America, 
died  Dec.  17,  1880,  at  New  York,  after  a  very 
brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  Mr. 
Worthington  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn.  He 
engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  at  an  early  age, 
and  became  a  hydraulic  engineer  while  a  very 
young  man.  His  success  in  his  profession  was 
marked,  and  he  invented  a  number  of  important 
improvements  in  hydraulic  machinery.  He  con- 
structed the  pumping  machinery  for  the  water- 
works of  a  great  many  cities,  including  that  for 
the  new  high-service  works  at  97th-street,  and 
Tenth-avenue.  He  maintained  an  office  at  No. 
239,  Broadway,  and  was  also  President  of  the 
Nason  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  which  he  assisted  to  found,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  James  Jobson,  D.D., 
who  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
in  1869,  and  for  many  years  chief  at  the  Confer- 
ence office,  died  on  Tuesday  moring.  He  was 
seized  with  paralysis  on  Christmas-eve.  He  was 
born  at  Lincoln  in  1812,  and  articled  to  Mr. 
Willson,  F.S.A.,  an  architect  of  that  city.  He 
became  a  minister  in  1834,  and  filled  some  of  the 
most  important  posts  in  the  Methodist  body, 
having  been  officially  connected  with  chapel 
building  and  schools  for  minister's  sons,  the 
theological  institution,  the  relief  and  extension 
funds,  and  day-school  education,  and  acted  as 
clerical  treasurer  for  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  In  1869  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  addition  to  several  devotional  works  which 
attained  success  in  Methodist  literature,  Dr.  Job- 
son  published  "  Chapel  and  School  Architecture 
as  Appropriate  to  the  Buildings  of  Nonconform- 
ists," 1850;  "America  and  American  Method- 
ism," 1857  ;  and  "Australia,  with  Notes  by  the 
Way  on  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  1862." 

A  communication  on  the  subject  of  Boulder 
Stones  as  Gravestones  was  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney,  the 
president.  Mr.  Binney  said  that  in  the  numerous 
excavations  made  in  the  drift  deposits  large 
boulder  stones  are  often  met  with,  and  cause  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  workmen.  They  are 
glad  to  get  quit  of  them  somehow  or  other. 
Blasting  them  with  gunpowder  or  dynamite,  or 
burying  them  near  to  the  place  where  they  have 
been  found,  have  been  generally  employed. 
Latterly  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  remove 
them  to  public  parks  in  order  to  preserve  them  ; 
and  fine  specimens  may  be  seen  in  those  places 
at  Manchester,  Salford,  Oldham,  and  Maccles- 
field, where  they  arc  not  only  preserved,  but 
exposed  to  public  attention.  He  (the  president), 
when  visiting  Ashton- under- Lyne  the  other  day, 
observed  another  use  to  which  boulder  stones 
had  been  applied.  There  in  the  churchyard  in 
the  Manchester-road  a  greenstone  boulder,  in- 
stead of  being  buried  as  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom, is  now  used  as  a  tombstone  over  the  grave 
of  a  son  of  an  Alderman  of  that  borough.  This 
is  the  first  instance  where  he  had  seen  a  boulder 
stone  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  is  one 
where  they  may  not  only  be  preserved,  but 
exhibited  to  the  public.  Over  the  grave  of  the 
late  Mr.  Locke,  the  railway  engineer,  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  is  a  block  of  red  granite,  but 
although  plain,  ho  thinks  it  is  not  a  boulder  like 
the  one  at  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

If  a  man  wants  to  build  a  wall  or  a  house  in 
Cyprus,  according  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  he 


begins  by  making  a  hole  in  his  garden.  Shovell- 
ing up  and  sifting  the  earth,  he  adds  chopped 
straw  ;  his  wife  helps  and  throws  water  on  the 
mixture,  which  is  worked  up  until  it  is  thick 
enough  to  form  into  flat  slabs.  These  are 
moulded  with  the  hands,  with  or  without  the 
help  of  a  rough  wooden  frame.  It  is  not  with- 
out significance  as  to  the  low  value  put  upon 
labour,  and  the  perfectly  rudimentary  state  in 
which  some  of  the  crafts  of  this  old  island  still 
remain,  that  the  masons  may  be  seen  working 
mortar  with  the  hands,  and  so  carrying  it  up  a 
ladder,  or  placing  it  on  the  stones  without  the 
aid  of  hod  or  trowel.  The  thick  walls  built  of 
the  mud  slabs  and  the  flat  mud  roofs  form  an 
admirable  sun-fence  ;  but  no  sooner  are  they 
erected  than  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  all  violent  of 
their  kind,  commence  a  rapid  course  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and,  as  repairs  are  seldom  undertaken, 
most  of  the  small  houses  and  their  enclosures 
have  already  become,  or  are,  in  the  perfectly 
accurate  language  of  Job,  ready  to  become,  heaps. 
The  "  ruinous  heaps  "  an  dilapidated  walls  are 
washed  by  the  torrents,  and  encumber  the  un- 
even, up  and  down  tortuous  lanes  and  alleys 
with  dirt  and  dust.  In  a  thunderstorm  in 
November,  1880,  five  houses  together  were 
resolved  into  their  native  elements  in  Limasol. 
The  aspect  of  such  a  town  or  village  is  of  one 
uniform  dead  hue  of  mud,  and  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  fully  understand  the  "  beating  down" 
and  the  "merciless  ploughing"  of  the  ancient 
conquerer,  and  the  sowing  of  "barren  salt"  over 
the  ruins  of  a  "fenced  city." 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  79,  of 
Mr.  John  Parker,  of  Wycombe,  an  antiquary  of 
great  local  reputation.  Mr.  Parker's  chief  work 
was  his  ' '  Early  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Wycombe,"  which  was  published  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1878.  The  preparations  for  this  book, 
which  displays  great  learning  and  research, 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Parker's  latter 
years.  The  subject  was  congenial  to  him,  and, 
from  the  antiquity  and  many  historical  associa- 
tions of  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  more  interest- 
ing to  the  outside  public  than  the  books  of 
antiquaries  are  wont  to  be.  Mr.  Parker  was  by 
profession  a  solicitor,  and  was  at  one  time  town 
clerk  and  for  many  years  clerk  to  the  borough 
magistrates  at  Wycombe. 

Last  week  the  Duke  of  Portland  gave  a  supper 
to  about  80  of  the  workmen  employed  at  Wel- 
beck,  who  have  been  working  for  months  past 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Tinker, 
the  clerk  of  works,  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  coupled  with  Lady  Bolsover 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  Duke 
responding,  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Tinker, 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Collinghain  and 
Mr.  John  Stubbings,  for  whom  all  gave  three 
hearty  cheers.  The  company  afterwards  drank 
the  health  of  Mr.  Turner,  agent,  and  Mr. 
M'Callum,  steward ;  and  having  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  broke  up  about  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Ansell,  the  inventor  of  the  fire- 
damp indicator,  who  died  on  the  21st  ult.,  has 
recently  applied  the  principle  of  that  apparatus 
to  the  production  of  an  instrument  for  the  detec- 
tion of  gas  leaks.  The  action  of  Mr.  Ansell's 
firedamp  indicator  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
different  gases  have  different  rates  of  diffusion 
through  a  porous  body,  the  velocities  of  diffusion 
being  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
respective  densities  of  the  gases.  In  the  gas  leak 
indicator,  this  property  is  taken  advantage  of  as 
follows  : — A  small  chamber  is  provided,  having 
its  back  formed  by  a  disc  of  terra-cotta,  this 
chamber  being  provided  with  a  small  stop -cock, 
by  which  its  interior  can  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  air.  If,  when  this  stop- 
cock is  closed,  the  indicator  be  taken  into  a  room 
where  a  gas  leakage  exists,  the  gas,  in  virtue  of 
the  above  named  law  of  diffusion,  enters  the 
chamber  through  the  terra-cotta  disc  more 
rapidly  than  the  enclosed  air  escapes,  and  the 
pressure  in  the  chamber  consequently  rises.  This 
increase  of  pressure  is  utilised  to  move  a  hand  on 
a  dial  at  the  front  of  the  instrument,  each  press- 
ure corresponding  to  a  certain  percentage  of  gas 
in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  indicator  is 
placed.  The  dial  is  graduated  from  0,  to  35  per 
cent,  of  gas,  and  is  moreover  marked  to  show 
when  the  mixture  is,  and  is  not  explosive. 

About  six  months  ago,  Messrs.  Tangye,  en- 
gineers, of  Birmingham,  offered  to  subscribe  a 
sum  of  £10,000  towards  tho  erection  of  an  Art 
Gallery,  on  condition  that  the  Town  Council 


would  vote  for  the  erection  of  the  Art  Gallery 
and  an  Industrial  Museum,  and  that  a  further 
sum  of  £5,000  was  obtained  by  public  subscription. 
On  Tuesday  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  it 
was  announced  that  a  sum  of  £6,500  had  been 
subscribed  or  promised.  The  Council,  who  had 
previously  given  their  sanction  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Art  Gallery,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Tangye  for  their  munificent  gift. 
The  Art  Gallery  will  be  situated  in  the  Council- 
house,  and  already  many  presents  of  valuable 
works  of  art  have  been  made. 

To  make  shoe-pegs  enough  for  American  use 
consumes  annually  100,000  cords  of  timber,  and 
to  make  the  lucifer  matches,  300,000  cubic  feet 
of  the  best  pine  are  required  every  year.  Lasts 
and  boot-trees  take  500,000  cords  of  birch,  beech, 
and  maple,  and  the  handles  of  tools  500,000 
more.  The  baking  of  bricks  consumes  2,000,000 
cords  of  wood,  or  what  would  cover  with  forest 
about  50,000  acres  of  land.  Telegraph  poles 
already  up  represent  800,000  trees,  and  their 
annual  repair  consumes  about  300,000  more.  The 
ties  for  railroads  consume  annually  thirty  years' 
growth  of  75,000  acres,  and  to  fence  the  railroad 
would  cost  45,000,000dols.,  with  a  yearly  expen- 
diture of  15,000,000dols.  for  repairs.  These  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  American  forest  are 
going.  There  are  others  ;  packing  boxes,  for 
instance,  cost,  in  1874,  r2,000,000dols,  while  the 
timber  used  each  year  in  making  wagons  and 
agricultural  implements  is  valued  at  more  than 
100,000,000dols. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  this  afternoon  at  the 
Mansion  House,  at  3  p.m.,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  con- 
sider the  present  smoky  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London,  which  injuriously  affects  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  community,  beside 
destroying  public  buildings,  deteriorating  per- 
ishable fabrics,  and  entailing  in  various  ways 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  promote  the  best 
means  of  remedying  this  evil.  The  J oint  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Health  and  Kyrle  Societies 
have  arranged,  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  to  hold  an  exhibition  (open  to  Foreign 
as  well  as  British  competition)  in  the  buildings 
erected  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
of  the  various  smokeless  coals  and  other  fuels, 
and  of  various  appliances  applicable  to  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes  for  the  reduction  of 
smoke,  and  to  test  the  same,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate for  public  information  the  means  practic- 
ably available  to  secure  that  object.  The  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  such  investigation  and 
testing  should  precede  any  application  for 
amendment  of  the  existing  smoke  acts,  or  for 
new  legislation  in  regard  to  smoke  from  dwell- 
ing houses.  Resolutions  will  be  proposed  in 
furtherance  of  these  objects. 

A  correspondent  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette 
writes :  The  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott  will  be  received 
with  great  regret  by  those  who  knew  him.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  Precentorship  by  Bishop  Gilbert, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowden,  he  soon  created  a 
circle  of  friends  by  his  kindness,  courtesy,  and 
varied  talents.  In  addition  to  his  fine  voice  and 
love  of  music,  he  was  an  eloquent  extempore 
preacher,  whose  sermons  always  riveted  atten- 
tion. He  immediately  interested  himself  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Sussex,  and  thought 
no  amount  of  research  too  great  as  to  the  archae- 
ology of  Chichester  and  its  neighbourhood.  His 
"Memorials  of  Chichester,"  published  in  1865, 
and  "History  of  the  Bishops  of  Chichester, 
from  Stigand  to  Sherborne,"  in  the  collections  of 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  are  evidences 
of  his  unwearying  industry.  In  kindred  pur- 
suits Precentor  Walcott  was  ever  ready  to  aid 
coadjutors,  both  with  his  pen  and  with  his  facile 
pencil.  His  knowledge  of  heraldry  was  accurate, 
and  few  could  decipher  mediajval  MSS.  with 
equal  case.  Amongst  his  many  works,  may  be 
specially  mentioned  "  Cathedralia,"  "The 
English  Ordinal,"  "  Interior  of  a  Gothic  Min- 
ster/' and  "  William  of  Wykeham  and  his  Col- 
leges." The  latter,  written  thoroughly  con 
amore,  and  as  illustrating  the  scenes  in  which  he 
delighted  in  his  boyhood,  is  perhaps  his  best 
production.  As  that  of  a  scholar  of  high  cul- 
ture, refined  taste,  and  pleasant  manner,  the 
death  of  Precentor  Walcott  is  a  loss  to  West 
Sussex  much  to  be  deplored.  Tho  same  journal, 
in  mentioning  that  Mr.  Walcott  became  Tre- 
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bendary  of  Oving  and  Precentor  of  Chichester 
in  1863,  explains  that  the  precentor  ranks  in  tho 
cathedral  next  after  the  dean  ;  but  that  it  is  at 
Chichester  purely  an  honorary  dignity,  tho 
duties  which  usually  fall  to  the  precentor  being 
at  Chichester  discharged  by  the  Succentor. 

Part  IX.  of  "  Gloucestershire  Notes  and 
Queries  "  edited  by  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M. A., 
contains  as  usual,  a  variety  of  matter  of  special 
interest  to  the  antiquary.  On  p.  295  is  a  quo- 
tation on  the  Source  of  the  Thames,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  cabmen  of  Cheltenham, 
anxious  for  the  custom  of  visitors,  "  are  fain  to 
represent  that  the  head  of  the  Thames  is  to  be 
found  within  a  five-miles  drive  of  that  town  at  a 
place  called  'Seven  Springs,'  in  the  parish  of 
Cubberley."  But  this  source  is  the  head  of  a 
tributary  stream,  known  by  the  name  of  Churn, 
as  shown  by  Leland's  remarks.  In  note  cccxrv., 
mention  is  made  of  a  paper,  illustrated,  on 
"  Architectural  Notes  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Cheltenham,  "  in  the  Archaological  Journal, 
Vol.  rV.,  by  J.  L.  Petit,  the  well-known  archi- 
tectural critic  and  author  of  "  Notes  on  Conti- 
nental Architecture."  The  quotation  given  is 
apropos ;  Mr.  Petit  therein  directs  attention  of 
the  antiquary  who  may  visit  Cheltenham  to  the 
village  churches  within  his  reach,  where  curious 
architectural  features  and  valuable  specimens  of 
decoration,  painted  glass,  tiles,  woodwork,  &c, 
will  amply  reward  research.  Following,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  the  Rev.  H.  Hayman's 
' '  Historical  Memories  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey  ' ' 
in  the  Antiquary  of  March  last,  in  which  the 
writer  conjectures  the  opinion  that  the  large 
window  recess  once  had  a  group  of  Norman  lan- 
cet windows,  and  appeals  to  the  Freemasons  of 
the  kingdom,  for  help  to  restore  the  west  front. 
What  will  the  S.P.A.M.  say  to  the  suggestion  ? 
Among  other  interesting  matter,  we  find  some- 
thing on  the  largest  oak  in  Britain,  extracts  from 
parish  registers  of  Cheltenham  and  Tetbury, 
indices  to  monumental  inscriptions,  and  some 
gleanings  about  Colston's  House  at  Mortlake. 


CHIPS. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  north  aisle  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth, 
in  memory  of  Mr.  John  Kelly.  It  is  fifteenth- 
century  ia  style,  and  the  lights  are  devoted  to  large 
single-figure  emblematic  illustrations  of  Abraham 
represented  as  bearing  the  knife  in  his  hand,  Isaac 
with  a  bundle  of  wood,  Moses  and  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  David  a  harp,  Solomon  the  Temple,  John  the 
Baptist  the  Lamb  and  Staff,  John  the  Evangelist  a 
book  and  pen,  Peter  the  keys,  and  Paul  a  sword 
and  book.  The  tracery  contains  figures  of  angels 
with  emblems.  Messrs.  Fouracre  and  Watson,  of 
Stonehouse,  executed  the  work. 

The  local  board  of  Teignmouth  received,  on 
Tuesday  week,  sixteen  applications  for  the  post  of 
surveyor  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Turner.  Six  of  these  were  considered  : — Mr.  B. 
Evans,  Chepstow,  who  asked  £200  a  year  as 
salary;  Mr.  W.  Poulson,  Stoke -on -Trent,  £200; 
Mr.  Thomas  Blewitt,  C.E.,  Birmingham,  £180; 
Mr.  Thomas  Caink,  Great  Malvern,  £164  ;  Mr.  J. 
I.  E.  Dodd,  Sheffield,  £150 ;  and  Mr.  B.  Valen- 
tine, builder,  Teignmouth,  £100.  On  the  vote 
being  taken,  Messrs.  Caink  and  Valentine  received 
an  equal  number,  and  the  chairman  gave  a  casting 
vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Caink. 

The  workmen  of  Mr.  George  Jamieson,  builder, 
of  Woodside,  Aberdeen,  held  a  supper  and  ball  in 
their  large  workshop  la9t  week  in  celebration  of 
their  employers'  marriage.  At  the  supper,  Mr. 
Rust,  junr.,  architect,  of  Aberdeen,  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Eohert  King,  of  Bridge  Wharf,  Kingsland- 
road,  has  taken  into  partnership  his  nephew  Mr 
Walter  Scarborough,  and  the  business  will  hence- 
forth be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  King  and 
Scarborough. 

The  east  window  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Salt 
ash,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained-glass,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Bloomsbury-street,  London. 
It  comprises  five  subjects: — "Behold  the  Man," 
"Jesus  Bearing  the  Cross,"  "It  is  Finished," 
" They  laid  Him  in  a  Sepulchre,"  and  "Touch  Me 
Not." 

The  Church  Times,  in  an  obituary  notice  of  the 
late  Bev.  G.  D.  Tinling,  of  St.  Clement's,  Bourne- 
mouth, second  son  of  Canon  Tinling,  of  Gloucester, 
mentions  that  after  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Tinling 
spent  a  year  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  office,  and,  at  its 
expiration,  took  priest's  orders. 

The  foundation-stone  of  Dalmamock  Established 
Church,  at  Bridgeton,  near  Glasgow,  was  laid  on 
Monday.  Messrs.  A.  Galbraith  and  Co.  are  the 
builders,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  £3,500. 


A  new  Independent  chapel,  to  be  known  as  Zoar, 
is  about  to  be  built  at  Clydach  Vale,  near  Ponty- 
pridd.   Mr.  J.  Bees,  of  Pentro,  is  the  architect. 

St.  Jude's  mission-room,  in  Lamb-street,  Bristol, 
was  opened  on  Monday.  It  is  built  of  stone,  with 
free  stone  dressings,  mid  consists  of  two  lloors,  on 
each  of  which  is  a  room  25ft.  by  18ft.,  and  several 
smaller  apartments.  Mr.  W.  Church  was  tho  con- 
tractor, and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Saunders,  also  of 
Bristol,  at  a  cost  of  £600. 

The  prizes  and  certificates  gained  by  students  in 
the  science  and  art  classes  at  Cardiff  were  dis- 
tributed by  Sir  E.  J.  Beed,  M.P.,  on  Monday 
evening.  The  report  stated  that  there  had  been, 
during  the  past  year,  an  increase  both  in  the 
number  of  students  and  in  the  prizes  and  certifi- 
cates taken. 

Mr.  William  Wilson,  late  assistant  in  the 
Dundee  school  of  art,  was  presented  on  the  30th 
ult.,  with  several  books  on  art,  and  a  gold  albert, 
by  the  teachers  and  students,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving  Dundee  to  take  the  post  of  master  of 
the  Kirkcaldy  school  of  art. 

A  stained-glass  window  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  remembrance  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
principal  subject  will  be  a  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,  and  in  a 
lower  panel  will  be  shown  St.  Philip  baptising  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  The  artist  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Dixon, 
of  the  firm  of  Dixon  and  Vesey,  London. 

The  parish-church  of  Dunmow,  Essex,  has  just 
been  lighted  with  gas  ;  there  are  three  suspended 
central  gaseliers  over  the  nave,  and  one  in  the 
chancel,  as  well  as  three  lights  and  brackets  in 
nave,  and  two  open-worked  brass  standards  of  20 
lights  each,  at  east  end  of  nave.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  contract  by  Mr.  John  Young, 
of  Dunmow. 

An  infectious  diseases  hospital  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Keycol-hill,  Sittingbourne,  for  the  im- 
provement commissioners  of  that  town.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Grant  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  will  be 
£5,000. 

The  local  board  of  Long  Eaton,  near  Trent 
Junction,  last  week  adopted  plans  for  the  drainage 
of  the  district,  prepared  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  sur- 
veyor, and  estimated  to  cost,  in  execution,  £2,000. 

The  newly-constructed  "light"  line  of  railway 
from  Swindon  to  Highworth  was  opened  on  Tues- 
day week  by  a  trial  trip  from  Swindon,  and  a 
dinner  at  the  terminus,  given  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  James  Hinton,  to  the  promoters  of  the  line. 
There  are  intermediate  stations  at  Stratton, 
Stanton,  and  Hannington.  Mr.  Bobertson  was 
the  engineer. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Eastbourne  on  Wednes- 
day week,  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  into  an 
application  from  the  Eastbourne  local  board  for 
permission  to  borrow  £3,850  for  supplemental 
works  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  town 
sewage.  Mr.  A.  G.  Willis,  resident  engineer  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  explained  that  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  the  sewage  ejectors  of  Mr.  Isaac  Shone, 
of  Wrexham,  and  Lieut-Col.  Jones,  V.C.,  declared 
the  plan  to  have  been  a  success  at  Wrexham,  while 
Mr.  H.  Currie,  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  others  spoke  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

The  Salisbury  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  shrubs  have  been  planted  on  the  north 
side  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  between  the  transepts, 
in  order  to  conceal  a  gas-engine  house  which  has 
been  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  principal  transept, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  bellows.  Instead 
of  planting  trees,  which  will  hereafter  efface  the 
lines  of  the  noble  plinth  and  base  moulds  which 
Professor  Willis  had  rendered  visible  30  years  ago, 
it  is  asked  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better 
and  more  in  accord  with  Gothic  precedent  to  have 
designed  an  engine-house  in  accord  with  the 
cathedral,  and  to  have  boldly  shown  it  ? 

A  new  free  library  and  reading-room,  being 
erected  at  Luton,  by  public  subscription,  is  nearly 
completed.  It  is  of  a  Free  Italian  style,  built  of 
local  bricks  and  Bath-stone  ;  the  facade  is  enriched 
with  carvings  by  Mr.  S.  Horsman.  _  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Smart,  of  Luton,  and  it  is  being  erected 
from  the  design  of  Messrs:  Brown  and  Humphrey, 
of  the  same  town. 

A  Treatise  on  Horticultural  Buildings :  their 
construction,  heating,  interior,  fittings,  &c,  with 
remarks  on  some  of  the  principles  involved  and 
their  application,  by  F.  A.  Fawkes,  with  123  il- 
lustrations, is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr!  B.  T. 
Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham,  have 
just  lit  up  Coley  Church,  near  Halifax,  with  their 
patent  Hesperus  lamp.  The  same  firm  have  also 
executed  a'handsome  oak  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
and  seat  for  Wolston  chirch,  Coventry. 


Mr.  Coulton  Maw  has  retired  from  tho  firm  of 
Messrs.  B.  Dennett  and  Co.,  and  tho  business  will 
in  future  bo  continued  by  Mr.  Robert  Dennett  and 
Mr.  Fredk.  Ingle  on  their  own  account,  under  the 
style  of  Dennett  and  Ingle,  by  whom  all  debts  duo 
to  and  owing  by  the  firm  will  be  received  and 
paid. 

Lamploufrh's  Pyretic  Saline  Is  refreBhlnjr, 

mOHt  ttgreei,Mc,;u,rl  the  pre veri U v>-of  H-.VKKM,  lIII.IOL  hM-.hh 
SMALL  1'OX,  UK  IN  IJIHKAKI'.h,  and  many  other  aprlnir  and 
summer  ailment*.  Hold  by  chemist*  throuK'iout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  lliU    U»c  rut  tubitttute  — iAovx.l 

Holloway's  Pills  have  many  competitors,  though 
no  cquuU,  for  hupplj  ln((  the  younir  and  delicate  with  a  simple 
strengthening  and  purifyiiiK  aperient.  These  pills,  composed  of 
the  finest  balsam*  are  particularly  adapted  for  all  complainta  pe- 
culiar to  females,  and  are  most  serviceable  at  the  critical  periods 
of  early  and  mature  yeara. 

Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryneiw,  tick- 
ling and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Kpps  s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  la 
these  agreeable  '  onfectlons,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd.  and  Is.  IJd.,  labelled 
"  Jamkh  Ei'es  and  Co.,  Homa-opatbic  Chemists,  Ixindon."  A 
letter  received  :  "  Gentlemen, — ft  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  glycerine 
Jujubes  of  con-iderahle  benefit  fwith  or  without  medical  treat 
mentj  in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and 
clear  the  voice.  In  no  erase  can  they  do  any  harm. — Yours  faith- 
fully, GoauoN  Holmks,  L.&.O.P.H.,  benior  I'hysictan  to  the  Mu 
mcipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary." 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — London  Institution.    Frederic  Harrison  on 

"  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Various 

Histories  of  it."   5  p.m. 
Thursday.  —  St.  Paul's  Eoclesi  dogical  Society.    Dr.  J. 

"Wickham  Legg  on  T<  Liturgical  Colours. " 

7  pm. 

London  Institution.  Henry  Blackburn 
on  "The  Art  of  Popular  Hlustratien." 
7  p.m. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  CloBets.  For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottagei, 
Schools,  4c. 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 

 ♦    nil  ■  

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHAKLES  TEASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 

 »     »  ■■  0  

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 

 ^BBBB*-*  

TENDERS. 

*»*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Barcombe,  neab  Lewes.— For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Barcombe  House,  Barcombe,  Sussex,  for  T.  J . 
Elmore,  Esq.    Mr.  George  Fuller,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, Lewes  and  Eastbourne.    Quantities  supplied  :— 
Newnham,  J.  M.,  Brighton       ...     £2,985   0  0 

Lockyer,  G.  R.,  Brighton   2,940  0  0 

Parsons,  H.,  Brighton    2,8S0  0  0 

Barnes,  J.,  Brighton    2,874   0  0 

CheesmanandCo.,Uckfield      ...      2,830  0  0 

Card  and  Son,  Lewes    2  737   0  0 

Patching  and  Son,  Brighton*     ...      2,663  0  0 
c  Accepted. 

Burnt  wood. — For  the  erection  of  new  infant-school, 
with  boundary  walling,  &c.  Mr.  Samuel  Loxton,  archi- 
tect, Bank  Chambers,  Walsall.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  architect :  — 

Widdowson.G   £S40  0  0 

Wiley,  "W   807   8  0 

Blanchard,  W   800  0  0 

Inslev,  G   "96  10  0 

Loughton.  J   "6   0  0 

BraUsford,  J   ™  "  0 

Callende  and  Day    760   0  0 

Traces,  H   739   0  0 

Heap,  W.  B   736   0  0 

Marshall,  G.  H   721   0  0 

Teece,  S.  S   697   0  0 

Bennett,  W.  T     689   0  0 

Wistance,  W   67$  11  0 

Bedford,  A.  C   675  13  6 

Barton.  R   67o   0  0 

Guest,  J   67d  0  0 

Jones  and  Son   67o  0  0 

Moore,  D   6oS  0  0 

Bate,  J.  H   650  0  0 

Bentley,E   6o)0  0 

Lynex,  A.  (accepted)   645  10  0 
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Allow  for  old 

material. 

£912 

0 

0 

£60   0  0 

898 

14 

0 

18    0  0 

834 

4 

0 

137    4  0 

834 

0 

0 

60   0  0 

829 

0 

0 

25   0  0 

760 

0 

0 

34   0  0 

680 

0 

0 

10    0  0 

675 

0 

0 

627 

0 

0 

605 

0 

0 

25   0  0 

Beighton.— For  alterations  to  two  shops  in  Blateh- 
ington-road,  West  Brighton,  for  Mr.  J.  "Wells  :— 

Blaker    £267   7  0 

Creswell,  H.  (accepted)    207  10  6 

Bristol. — For  a  new  front  and  alterations  to  ware- 
houses, Back-street  and  Welsh  Back.  Bristol,  for  Messrs. 
Davies  and  Co,   Mr.  He 


Sharp  and  Graham  ... 

Virgo  and  Ford  

Lewis  and  Edbrooke  ... 
Eastabrook  and  Sons 
Bastow  ... 
Love 

Banner  ... 
Crocker  . . . 
Krauss  . . . 
Johnson  (accepted) 

Carlisle.— For  coffee-tavern,  reading-room,  shop,  &c, 
Carlisle.    Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Oliver,  architects :  — 

Armstrong,  C.  and  J   £1,105  16  8 

Metcalfe,  J   1,039  19  1 

Court,  W   1,032   5  1 

Bell,  J   1,015   8  0 

Court,  H.  and  R   1,012  0  6 

Black,  Geo   (accepted)    918  16  5 

(Architects'  estimate,  £900  ) 

Clacton-on-Sea. — For  the  erection  of  the  "  Bailway 
Hotel,"  Clacton-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  F.  Snelling.  Mr.  G. 
Gard  Pye,  architect :  — 

Everett  and  Son    £5,370  0  0 

Beard,  J.  (accepted)    5,010   0  0 

Forshaw,  J.  H   4,724   0  0 

Cley-next-the-Sea.— For  a  new  road  from  the  town 
to  the  sea :  — 

Tubby,  C,  Brixton  (accepted)       ...    £135   0  0 

Coventry.— For  the  erection  of  factory  at  Kingsfleld 
Works,  Foleshill,  for  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Cash.  Mr.  Herbert 
W.  Chattaway,  architect :  — 

Frith,  G.,  Coventry    £970  0  0 

Brown,  J.,  Coventry   964  0  0 

Haywood,  C,  Coventry    895   0  0 

Worwood,  J.,  Coventry  (accepted)      873    0  0 


Deal.— For  laying  9in.  piping  at  North-end,  for  the 
town  council : — 

Chandler,  S.  and  W.  (accepted)     ...     £55    0  0 

East  Dereham.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works, 
for  the  local  board  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk : — 

Hubbard,  W.,  Dereham  (accepted)    £2,843   0  0 

[Lowest  of  14  tenders  received,  of  which  the  highest  was 
£5,510.] 

Fulham.— For  erecting  and  finishing  complete,  four 
shops,  dwelling-houses,  and  stables,  on  the  Greyhound- 
road,  Fulham,  S.W.  Messrs.  Habeishon  and  Fawckner, 
architects : — 

Williams,  Croydon  

Johnson,  Hammersmith  ... 

Higgs,  Loughborough 

Niblett,  Highbury  

Morton,  Kew  

Parker,  Peckham   

Shapley,  Old  Kent-road  ... 

Brealey,  Hammersmith  ... 

Ward  and  Lamble,  Holloway 

Jones,  Gloucester  

Kearley,  Uxbridge  

Johnson,  Wandsworth 

Childs,  Tottenham  

Judd,  Mile  End   

Castle,  Redcross   

Clout,  New  Southgate 

Bull  and  Cooper,  Chelsea  ... 

Beale,  Battersea   

Price  and  Richardson,  Clapham 

Battley,  Old  Kent-road  ... 

Evans,  Peckham   


£4,200 

0 

0 

3,990 

0 

0 

3,848 

0 

0 

3,808 

0 

0 

3,800 

0 

0 

3,798 

0 

0 

3,795 

0 

0 

3,790 

0 

0 

3,697 

0 

0 

3,675 

0 

0 

3,667 

0 

0 

3,610 

0 

0 

3,600 

0 

0 

3,570 

0 

0 

3,569 

0 

0 

3.487 

0 

0 

3,459 

0 

0 

3,457 

0 

0 

3,399 

0 

0 

3,393 

0 

0 

3,175 

0 

0 

Gloucester. — For  the  erection  of 
asylum  for  Gloucester,  at  Barnwell 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Gtough,  of  London, 
tities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode :  — 


the  second  lunatic 
near  Gloucester, 
architects.  Quan- 


KlD^j  Grlouc6stGr   ..•  ... 

4?  07  0(\(\ 

T~  -  •         '  ' 

0 

o 

GrooniG  London 

25  800 

o 

0 

'  i  i r  1 1< '\\   T^irminrrli a.rn 

ZO,  ODD 

o 

(-) 

TrcvcnS)  Plymouth  ..  ,,, 

24  350 

Q 

Tjissfl.m£in  LG3.minr'fcon 

24  042 

(") 

(") 

Howell  n,nd.  Sons  Bristol 

24  000 

n 

0 

Rigby,  W^orksop    ...  ... 

23,962 

o 

0 

"Welsh,  Hereford 

23  950 

o 

(-) 

Thomas,  Pembroke   

23  311 

o 

0 

Vernon  and  Ewvns.  Cheltenham 

23,229 

o 

0 

Meredith,  Gloucester 

23,057 

o 

o 

Jones  and  Co  ,  Gloucester* 

99  Q^O 

o 

0 

Iirock  and  Bruce,  Bristol 

22  700 

0 

0 

JCrauss,  Bristol 

22  689 

0 

(■) 

Ashbee  aud  Sons,  Gloucester 

22  590 

0 

o 

Clutterbuck,  Gloucester 

22  500 

0 

0 

Smith,  Birmingham   

22*,478 

0 

0 

Neill  and  Son,  Manchester 

22,360 

0 

0 

Davies,  Cousins,  Cardiff  

Appleby  &  Lawton,  Milford  Haven 

22,350 

0 

0 

22,200 

0 

0 

Lovatt,  "Wolverhampton  

22,137 

0 

0 

Pattinson,  S.  and  W.,  Sleaford  .. 

21,990 

0 

0 

Brew,  Chalford   

21,519 

0 

0 

Church,  Bristol   

21,474 

0 

0 

Forse  and  Ashley,  Bristol 

20,927 

0 

0 

Veals,  Bristol   

20,900 

0 

0 

Sharman,  London  

20,5S0 

0 

0 

Highoate. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  a  house 
and  shop.  No.  143,  Highgate-road,  Kentish  Town,  for 
Mr.  W.  O'Hara.  Mr.  James  Robert  Furniss,  architect :  — 
Dixon,  47,  Highgate-road,  N.W.  (accepted)    £811    0  0 

Horsham.— For  the  erection  of  a  curator's  lodge  at  the 
new  cemetery : — 

Skinner,  T.  (accepted)    £285   0  0 

[Lowest  tender  received.] 

Islington.— For  laundry  works  at  the  workhouse,  for 
the  Islington  board  of  guardians  : — 

Jacques  (accepted)    £225   0  0 

Leicester.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  cottages,  for 
Mr.  G.  Hartshorne.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Willoughby,  architect, 
77,  Welford-road,  Leicester  :— 

Lowery,  P  

Brown,  R.  W  

Southam,  H.  B  

Gilbert  and  Pipes   

Langton  and  Son   

Bass,  C  

Knight  and  Baxter  

Bland,  H.  and  Sons  

Riddett,  J  

Clark  and  Garrett   

Marston,  J.,  Farnham-st.  (accepted) 

Liverpool. — For  lighting,  by  electricity,  twelve  of  the 
principal  streets  in  the  city  during  one  year,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  for  the  city  council : — 

Siemens,  Bros   £2,895   0  0 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co   5,800   0  0 

[Cost  of  present  lighting  by  gas,  £1,288.] 

London.— For  making  various  alterations  at  the 
"White  Horse,"  North-street,  Fitzroy-square,  for  Mr. 
Shannaw.   Mr.  James  Robert  Furniss,  architect : — 

White,  26,  Park-street,  N.W.  (accepted)...   £333    0  0 

Roupell  Park.— For  new  road,  sewer,  &c,  on  the 
Roupell  Park  Estate,  for  the  British  Mutual  Investment 
Company  (Limited).  Messrs.  John  Giles  and  Gough, 
architects.    Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  : — 

Carter   £2,137 

Tilbury    2,124 

Killingback   2,046 

Meston   2,022 

King    1,877 

Pirkhouse    1,775 

Mayo   1,711 

Nicholson    1,59J 


£674 

0 

0 

671 

10 

0 

653 

0 

0 

651 

0 

0 

644 

0 

0 

638 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

599 

to 

0 

593 

0 

0 

593 

0 

0 

533 

0 

0 

Southampton.— For  the  enlargement  of  St.  Mary's 
Vicarage,  Southampton.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect, 
London : — 

Brinton and  Bone,  Southampton  ...  £690  0  0 
Bull  and  Son,  Southampton  ...  660  0  O 
Goodall,  Worting    591   4  0 

Southam.— For  Southam  sewage  outfall  works,  for  the 
Southam  rural  sanitary  authority.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
engineer,  27,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
and  37,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  engineer : — 

Ottaway,  F.,  Oxford    £3,226  14  2 

Dovener  and  Quesnel,  Stoke      ...  2,115   5  5 

Rowson  and  Co.,  Stoke    1,719  10  11 

Smith,  J.  W.,  Westminster      ...  1,600   0  0 

Smith,  G.  F.,  Mil verton    1,404   0  0 

Watson,  G  ,  Southam    1,390  0  9 

Currall  and  Lewis,  Birmingham...  1,246   0  0 

Dewitt,  J.,Harbury    1,198  0  0 

Green  and  Son,  Warwick   1,177  12  0 

Law,  Geo.,  Kidderminster         ...  1,139   0  0 

Burkett  and  Co.,  Birmingham  ...  1,045  0  0 

Palmer,  A.,  Birmingham  (accepted)  979   0  0 
(Engineer's  estimate,  £1,188.) 

Southgate. — For  the  erection  of  parochial  buildings. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect,  London.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Lee  and  Son,  London  :— 


Newby,  Southgate  ... 
Pocock,  Wood-green 
Kerry,  Southgate  ... 
Patman,  Enfield 


£2,782  10  0 

2,632  10  0 

2.500   0  0 

2,461    0  0 


South  Lambeth.— For  repairs,  painting,  &c,  at  the 
"  Lansdowne  Arms,"  l.ansdowne-road,  for  Mr.  D.  Bear. 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect  and  surveyor,  3,  Sandlield- 
terrace,  Lewisham-road,  S.E. : — 

Lathey,  Bros   £195   0  0 

Lewis,  J.    150  0  0 

Fisher    149   0  0 

Cracknell    138  10  0 

Edgley,  R.  W.  (accepted)    113  0  0 

For  alterations  to  bar  and  bar-fittings,  &c  : — 

Taylor,  J.  W   £303  0  0 

Edgley,  R.  W   281   0  0 

Lewis,  J.  (accepted)   215  0  0 

Torrington,  Devon. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
No.  2,  Moreton  Villas.  Mr.  W.  C.  Medland,  architect  :— 
Grant,  Torrington  (accepted)        ...    £100   0  0 

Warwick.— For  construction  of  31  miles  single  line, 
from  Warwick  to  Leamington,  for  the  Leamington  and 
Warwick  Tramway  Co.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer, 
Westminster  and  Birmingham :  — 

Mousley  and  Lovatt,  1,  Westminster  Chambers,  Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Woolwich. — For  kerbing,  channelling,  and  making-up 
James-street,  Woolwich-common,  for  the  Woolwich  dis- 
trict board  of  works  :— 

Best,  J.  W.,  Plumstead    £597   0  0 

Mowlem  and  Co   356   6  0 

Rutley,  Bromley-by-Bow  (accepted)      344  0  0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,UMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


COLLINSON  &  LOCK, 

MODELLEBS,    W00D-CAEVEES,    AND  DEC0EAT0ES. 


MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK 
WOOD  CARVING 

PAINTING  &  DECORATING. 


for  Ceilings,  Wall  Panels,  and  Friezes,  as  in  the  best 
Old  English  Manor  Houses. 

in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  used  construc- 
tively in  the  enrichment  of  Interior  Woodwork  and 
Furniture. 

of  an  artistic  kind.  Richness  of  Colour  and  Effect 
produced  by  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Methods. 

Specially  Designed  and  Coloured  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Papers. 


109,  FLEET  STREET,  &  3,  ST.  BRIDE  STREET,  E.G. 
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SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

LAST  Friday  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  smoke  abatement  in 
London,  and  the  suggestions  of  remedial 
measures.  The  meeting  was  convened  by 
the  Nation  d  Health  and  Kyrle  Societies, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  lately  been 
holding  meetings  with  the  object  of  discus- 
sing the  question  and  organising  a  well- 
directed  effort  to  abate  the  evil.  The 
Mansion  House  meeting  not  merely  ratified 
the  work  of  the  committee,  but  proved  the 
great  public  interest  felt  in  the  question. 
Amongst  those  present  we  may  mention 
the  Eight  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 
(First  Commissioner  of  Works),  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode  (President 
of  the  Eoyal  Society),  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, Sir  F.  Pollock,  Sir  IT.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth,  and  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  nothing  of  a  very 
definite  character  was  proposed,  the  reso- 
lutions that  were  carried  being  simply  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  meeting  on 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  smoky  atmosphere 
of  London  on  health,  and  its  deteriorating 
and  destructive  action  upon  all  perishable 
fabrics  and  works  of  art;  and  that  the 
smoke  in  the  metropolis  might  bs  greatly 
reduced  by  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
existing  law,  and  by  amended  legislation 
requiring  that  all  premises  and  dwelling- 
houses  should  be  fitted  with  smoke-prevent- 
ing apparatus  and  improved  stoves.  The 
subject  of  smoke  prevention  is  not  a  new 
question.  The  Smoke-Nuisance  Act— passed 
in  1853 — which  applies  to  London,  imposed 
a  penalty  of  from  £2  to  £5  upon  the  owner 
of  every  furnace  not  constructed  to  consume 
its  own  smoke,  or  which  is  negligently  used  ; 
but  the  statute  has  not  yet  been  enforced 
with  any  satisfactory  result,  though  it  was 
amended  in  1858.  Many  schemes  have  been 
proposed  for  utilising  or  consuming  the 
smoke  of  factory  furnaces,  &c. ;  among 
these  our  readers  may  remember  the  pro- 
position only  recently  reiterated  of  drawing 
the  smoke  of  our  houses  into  the  sewers, 
thereby  depriving  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  their  deleterious  properties  by 
the  deodorising  and  disinfectant  action  of 
the  sulphur  which  the  smoke  contains,  and 
the  more  useful  idea  of  economising  the 
waste  heat  of  our  smoke  flues. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  in  explaining  the  object 
of  the  society  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
dwelt  upon  the  means  of  prevention.  He 
very  justly  remarked  that  by  preventing 
smoke  they  would  not  prevent  fogs,  but 
that  the  evils  might  be  considerably 
diminished,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  smoke 
adds  to  the  opacity  of  fog  and  renders  it 
corrosive  and  irritating.  To  the  architect, 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  smoky  fogs  of 
London  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
as  the  action  of  smoke,  and  especially  the 
sulphurous  acid  it  contains,  is  particularly 
destructive  to  all  limestones  used  in  build- 
ings. The  letter  read  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burton,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  referring  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  pictures  in  the  collection,  and 
the  letter  Sir  F.  Pollock  read  from  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  are  proofs  of  another  kind  of  de- 
struction, no  less  calamitous  in  its  results. 
The  means  resorted  to  to  protect  the  pic- 

v  V8  by  coverin?  them  with  glass,  a  plan 
■which  turns  the  picture  into  a  mirror,  and 


which  spoils  the  effect  of  an  oil-painting. 
Wc  have  thus  actual  evidence  that  a  smoky 
atmosphere  is  most  fatal  to  works  of  art, 
and  to  all  fabrics  and  decorative  processes. 
The  various  processes  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  external  stonework  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  frescoes 
within  them,  arc  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 
Speaking  of  the  remedies,  Mr.  Hart  said  it 
was  desirable  that  legislation  should  not  be 
in  advance  of  public  opinion  or  of  industrial 
enterprise,  and  with  this  idea  in  view  it  is 
contemplated  to  have  an  exhibition  in  South 
Kensington  in  which  every  kind  of  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus  and  smokeless  fuel 
would  be  shown.  A  committee  of  eminent 
scientific  men  would  test  the  merits  of  these 
various  processes  and  objects.  Of  the  value 
of  holding  such  an  exhibition  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion,  though  the  committee  en- 
trusted with  the  collection  would  do  well  to 
classify  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus. 
The  names  of  new  grates  which  profess  to 
have  this  object  in  view  are  legion,  and  a 
great  many  nostrums  are  before  the  public. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  very  clear  or 
definite  views  of  the  principles  of  construct- 
ing domestic  grates  have  yet  been  put  forth 
so  as  to  lessen  the  labours  of  the  investi- 
gators ;  and  what  is  more  surprising  is  that, 
as  Mr.  Spottiswoode  pointed  out  in  pro- 
posing the  first  resolution,  so  little  is  known 
about  the  nature  of  fog,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  fog  and  smoke  combine.  It  is 
somewhat  gratifying  to  hear  that  the 
Royal  Society  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  fog, 
consisting  of  Professor  Frankland,  Pro- 
fessor Abel,  and  Dr.  Russell ;  and  we  hear 
almost  simultaneously  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
John  Aitken,  which  throws  anew  light  on 
the  origin  of  fogs  and  dust. 

According  to  Mr.  Aitken,  dust-particles 
in  the  air  form  the  nuclei  on  which  vapour 
condenses,  and  that,  in  short,  "if  there  were 
no  dust  there  would  be  no  fogs,  no  clouds, 
no  mists,  and  probably  no  rain."  His 
laboratory  experiments  with  moist  air  at 
various  temperatures  may  be  taken  with 
some  reserve  as  hardly  applicable  on  a  larger 
scale;  but  if  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  can 
be  accepted,  they  will  lead  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  proposals  to  diminish  our  town 
fogs  by  the  means  the  National  Health  and 
Kyrle  Societies  have  in  view.  The  heating 
of  any  substance,  Mr.  Aitken  shows,  gives 
off  a  fume  of  solid  particles  which,  intro- 
duced into  a  receiver  with  pure  air,  produce  a 
dense  fog  when  mixed  with  steam ;  but  as 
the  principal  source  of  fog- producing  parti- 
cles in  our  towns  is  the  smoke  and  sulphur 
of  our  coal  fires,  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  hope  that  by  reducing  the  use  of  coal 
fires,  and  by  a  more  perfect  combustion, 
we  may  at  least  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
the  denser  forms  of  fog,  and  that  they  may 
be  rendered  freer  from  soot-flakes,  and  be 
less  injurious  to  health  and  our  public 
buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  mortality  produced  by 
smoky  fogs,  and  the  corrosive  effect  of  smoke 
on  our  stone  buildings  and  art-treasures, 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hart,  the  loss  of  sun- 
light in  large  cities  like  London  is  a  serious 
evil,  not  only  entailing  the  use  of  artificial 
light  during  a  large  portion  of  the  working 
day — thus  adding  to  the  mist-producing 
particles — but  causing  considerable  depres- 
sion to  the  vi'al  powers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience  felt  by  artists  and  others 
who  require  daylight  for  their  work. 

There  was  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  dwelling-houses  contribute 
largely  towards  the  evil.  It  was  stated 
that  five  millions  of  chimneys  pour  out 
their  contents  into  the  London  atmosphere, 
equivalent  to  the  discharge  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  speaking  on  the  next 


resolution,  dwelt  with  much  force  upon  the 
growth  of  the  London  fogs.  He  pointed 
out  that  for  years  past  "  the  air  of  London 
had  been  getting  worse,  and  fogs  were 
denser  and  of  longer  duration  than  for- 
merly, even  invading  the  summer  months." 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  London  was  famous 
for  its  roses  ;  now  they  would  not  grow  in 
many  parts,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  conifers  to  thrive  in  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  advocated  the  adoption 
of  some  other  heat-giving  apparatus  than 
that  in  general  use,  and  he  thought  the  gas 
companies  would  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  gas  for 
heating.  For  this  purpose  non-luminou.s 
gases  might  be  turned  to  account. 

Turning  to  the  remedies  proposed,  we  are 
of  opinion  it  would  be  useless  to  resort  to 
immediate  compulsory  legislation,  and  we 
agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  persuasion 
by  example  would  have  a  stronger  effect  on 
the  householder.  If  the  householders  of 
London  could  bo  induced  to  use  smokeless 
fuel,  such  as  the  anthracite,  in  lieu  of 
the  bituminous,  a  great  point  would 
be  gained ;  but  we  think  that  a 
more  economical  grate  than  that  employed 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  facilities 
for  the  adoption  of  which  might  be  given 
by  the  Legislature.  Various  forms  of  grate 
have  been  introduced  of  late,  a  few  of  which 
we  have  littely  adverted  to.  The  principl ) 
of  some  of  these  is  that  the  fire  is  fed  with 
fuel  from  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top, 
by  which  means  the  gases  generated  pass 
through  the  heated  fuel,  resulting  in  a  clear 
bright  fire.  By  a  screw  action  the  fuel  is 
introduced  in  front.  The  saving  effected 
by  this  mode  of  feeding  has  been  computed 
to  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  coal, 
as  all  the  c  mbustible  ingredients  are  con- 
sumed. For  large  factory  furnaces,  the 
feeding  may  be  slowly  performed  by  machi- 
nery, so  that  the  fuel  is  delivered  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  admission  of 
cold  air  regulated.  Sufficient  air  for  com- 
plete combustion,  and  a  disposal  of  the  fuel, 
so  that  the  vaporised  carbon  may  be  in  con- 
tact with  hot  air,  are  the  two  leading  condi- 
tions of  all  smoke-consuming  apparatuses  ; 
several  plans,  such  as  Jukes',  have  been 
brought  out  for  the  slow  admission  of  fuel 
by  machinery,  and  it  is  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  the  ingenuity  of 
scientific  men  to  discover  how  similar  con- 
ditions of  equable  and  easy  feeding,  entire 
combustion  of  fuel,  and  consequent  economy 
in  cost,  and  great  reduction  in  volume  of 
smoke  produced,  may  be  secured  in  the 
ordinary  domestic  grate. 

What  has  already  been  accomplished 
towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  collection,  to 
be  held  at  South  Kensington  shortly.  Here 
the  joint-committee  of  the  National  Health 
and  Kyrle  Society  have  arranged  for  the 
display  of  improved  fire-grates,  furnaces, 
kitcheners,  cooking,  warming,  and  other 
apparatus  of  all  kinds  devised  to  prevent 
smoke  or  consume  smokeless  coal.  Varieties 
of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  and  other 
special  fuels  will  form  a  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. A  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  with, 
which  the  societies  have  entered  into  the 
movement  is  attested  by  the  proposal  to 
have  a  skilled  committee  of  experts  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  apparatus,  and  for  ascer- 
taining the  relative  value  of  the  several 
kinds  of  fuel.  Manufacturers  and  inven- 
tors have  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  their  pet  schemes,  and  we 
may  hope  to  see  many  ingenious  con- 
trivances in  the  shape  of  smokeless  grates. 
We  think  the  last  resolution  moved  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  a  judicious  one,  namely,  that  the 
results  and  testing  afforded  by  the  exhibition 
should  precede  any  application  for  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  Smoke  Act,  or  for  new 
legislation  in  regard  to  smoke  from  dwelling 
houses. 
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THE  GOLDSMITHS'  COMPANY'S 
PEIZE  DESIGNS. 

THE  exhibition  of  prize  and  other  draw- 
ings in  competition  for  the  annual 
prizes  offered  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  rather  above  the  average. 
Evidences  of  a  more  correct  technical  treat- 
ment of  metal  meet  us  in  many  of  the  designs 
brought  together,  and  it  is  not  less  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  architectural  artist, 
true  to  the  traditions  of  the  universality  of 
his  art,  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  his 
pencil  to  contribute  designs  for  goldsmiths' 
work.  Common-sense  and  logical  fitness 
have  too  long  been  divorced  from  the  art  of 
the  worker  in  the  precious  metals,  and  those 
who  have  sent  in  designs  have  only  cared 
to  produce  lavish  specimens  of  casting  or 
chasing,  and  to  have  been  prepossessed  of 
the  idea  that  the  grouping  and  ornament, 
used  by  the  carver  and  sculptor  may  be 
applied  to  candelabra,  inkstands,  kettles, 
and  other  objects  in  the  precious  metals. 
The  absence  of  a  motive  in  design  has  led 
the  artist  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  puerile 
fancies,  and  as  cables,  the  texture  of  other 
materials  and  fabrics,  cornucopias,  festoons, 
and  especially  figures  without  the  slightest 
meaning  or  constructive  connection. 

Figures  and  figure-grouping  seem  to 
possess  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  mind*  of 
those  who  compete  for  prizes  in  this  competi- 
tion, and  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
spoken  of  the  taste  as  something  to  be 
striven  against,  and  to  be  discouraged  by 
those  who  award  the  prizes.  The  evils  we 
have  deplored  as  regards  design  in  the 
precious  metals  have  arisen  mainly  from  the 
divorce  that  has  so  long  existed  between 
the  ar  ist  and  the  actual  metal-worker,  a 
separation  which  has  tendered  to  dissever 
the  principles  of  applied  art  from  the 
real  work,  creating  a  class  of  workers 
in  metal  who,  having  no  knowledge 
of  ornamental  art,  feebly  imitate  with 
meaningless  labour  every  little  detail,  in- 
stead of  expressing  them  in  a  generalised 
manner.  With  this  class  of  designers,  the 
imitation  of  a  festoon,  a  cornucopia,  or  a 
figure  is  much  easier  than  the  mental  effort 
of  inventing  ornament;  we  may,  for  in- 
stance, [illustrate  this  remark  by  referring  to 
the  designs  for  a  silver  candelabrum,  the  £40 
prize  for  which  has  been  won  by  J.  W. 
Bradburn,  of  Coalbrookdale.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  other  competitors  for  this  prize  to  say 
the  distinction  won  by  this  award  is  merited, 
or  that  other  competitors  have  not  by  their- 
designs  challenged  the  justice  of  the  de- 
cision. The  design  by  H.  Stannus,  of  Ken- 
nington  Park-road,  for  instance,  for  a 
candlestick  to  carry  five  lights,  which  wins 
the  £30  prize,  is  more  original  in  concep- 
tion,  and  exhibits  technical  merits  that  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  other  designs.  The 
design  awarded  the  highest  prijze  is  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  of  the  type  usually 
met  with  in  synagogues,  and  the  author  has, 
in  his  drawing,  alluded  to  this  use,  a  con- 
dition not  warranted  in  the  instructions. 
The  design  is  faidty  in  scale,  the  sockets  for 
the  candles  much  too  small — a  deftct  which 
gives  a  fictitious  proportion  to  the 
branches.  Figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
with  the  Tables  of  the  Law  are  showD, 
at  the  corners  of  the  foot  or  base,  and  appear 
rather  wanton  introductions.  The  work  is 
intended  to  be  cast  and  chased,  and  the 
author  estimates  its  value  at  £200.  The 
drawings  are  neatly  executed,  and  delicately 
shaded  in  India  ink.  We  may  remark,  in 
referring  to  the  technical  qualities  of  the 
designs,  that  only  one  competitor,  Mr. 
Stannus,  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
importance  of  constructing  the  work  so  as 
to  take  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
a  very  necessary  point  in  the  design.  The 
branches  of  the  candlestick  we  allude  to  are 
formed  and  cast  so  as  to  be  easily  fixed  in 


sockets  on  the  stem,  on  the  principle  of  the 
bracket,  and  the  author  has  not  neglected 
the  value  of  giving  a  good  fixing  to  each 
branch.  The  design  with  monogram 
"  W.  ]A.  W."  has  merit;  the  stem  and 
branches  indicate  study  of  requirements,  and 
ornament  has  not  been  lavishly  bestowed. 
Two  other  designs,  distinguished  by  a  pro- 
fuse display  of  unmeaning  and  baroque  or- 
nament and  vulgarity  of  treatment,  are  only 
exhibited,  it  is  hoped,  as  instances  of  what 
to  avoid.  No  plan  of  the  lase  is  given,  and 
in  one  case  the  drawing  furnishes  an  ironi- 
cal comment  on  the  motto.  But  we  pass  on 
to  notice  the  prize  design  for  a  dessert  stand, 
by  W.  H.  Singer,  of  Frome,  Somerset, 
an  artist  whose  work  is  generally  marked 
by  taste.  This  design  which  obtains 
the  money  prize  of  £20  has  one  fault 
in  spite  of  some  good  points.  Th<j  dish 
has  a  top-heavy  look  for  the  small  stem 
and  foot,  and  the  cylindrical  portion  below 
the  dish  in  repousse  work,  suggests  a 
clumsy  effect  in  execution,  while  the  relief 
would  scarcely  be  seen  in  perspective  unless 
the  eye  were  low  enough.  The  ornament 
introduced  in  the  stem  is  cast  and  chased, 
and  there  is  an  elegance  in  the  outline  and 
treatment  of  the  latter  which  deserves 
notice,  and  atones  somewhat  for  the  rather 
ungraceful  profile  of  the  upper  part.  For  a 
silver  salt-cellar,  a  prize  of  £20  has  been 
given  to  F.  Marriott,  of  Chelsea,  for  a  rather 
commonplace  design,  more  pleasing  in  its 
general  form  than  the  ornamentation. 
Another  sketch  for  a  salt-cellar  in  silver- 
gilt,  Japanesque  in  spirit,  and  simple  in  out- 
line, with  foliage  laid  on,  has  the  motto 
"Peeping  Tom."  J.  Holgate,  of  Chelsea, 
takes  an  extra  prize  of  £10  for  a  salt-cellar, 
deserving,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  a  higher 
recognition.  The  base  is  triangular,  and 
the  receptacle  is  supported  on  three  figures  ; 
there  is  more  originality  in  the  conception, 
and  the  details  are  worked  out  with  an 
architectural  feeling,  the  ornament  being 
cast,  stamped,  and  chased. 

The  designs  for  a  tea  and  coffee-service 
called  for  the  exercise  of  some  skill ;  the 
shape  and  outline  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
mode  of  joining  the  handles  and  spouts,  so 
that  the  latter  should  appear  to  be  the  out- 
growth of  the  vessels,  and  serve  their  end 
in  the  best  manner,  having  in  view  the 
uses  of  the  utensils,  rather  than  become 
mere  apendages,  are  points  to  which  the 
thoughtful  artist  would  naturally  direct 
his  attention.  The  design  to  which  the 
sum  of  £20  has  been  awarded  is  by  H. 
Stannus,  and  we  must  confess  that  the 
author's  work  is  deserving  of  it;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  screen  is  a  design  unre- 
warded, however,  which  to  our  mind  dis- 
plays greater  merit,  and  we  are  led  to 
believe,  by  the  drawing,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  the  same  author.  In  these  designs,  the 
principles  of  stability,  ease  in  pouring,  and 
the  junction  of  the  spout  with  the  body  of 
the  vessel  have  been  attended  to ;  the  base 
secures  the  first  condition,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  pots  do  not  overhang  ;  the  handle  is 
placed  low  down,  and  springs  from  the 
larger  part  of  the  body  so  as  to  give  better 
control,  and  the  spout  is  also  joined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  out  of  the  body  in  the  most 
graceful  manner,  instead  of  appearing  stuck 
on  to  it.  The  ornament  has  been  suggested 
by  the  use  of  each  object ;  thus  we  find 
simple  chasing  or  engraving,  to  symbolise 
flames,  are  introduced  round  the  underside 
of  the  teapot,  the  sugar-basin  has  its  bowl 
reticulated  by  hexagons,  to  represent  the 
crystals  of  sugar.  Some  of  the  designs  in 
this  class  show  an  inadequate  idea  of  metal 
relief;  the  ornament  is  too  highly  embossed 
for  easy  domestic  cleaning,  instead  of  being 
flatly  treated,  enabling  the  metal  to  be 
burnished,  and  utility  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  motives  of  the  artist.  We 
find  inattention  to  the  laws  of  liquid-holding 
bodies,     and     of     utility    in  handling, 


prominent  in  many  of  the  designs  for  a 
silver  tea-kettle.  The  prize  of  £20  has  been 
awarded  to  E.  Needham,  of  Heeley,  Sheffield. 
The  design  has  a  chased  body,  with  a  stand 
cast  and  chased ;  there  is  some  originality 
in  the  outline  of  the  kettle,  though  it 
exhibits  shortcomings  in  the  elements 
of  good  design.  The  spout  is  awkwardly 
joined,  the  handle  is  not  hinged,  and  the 
cornucopias  and  ropes  in  the  stand  betray 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  such 
ornament.  Extra  prizes  of  £10  are  awarded 
to  W.  H.  Singer,  of  Frome,  Somerset;  H. 
Stannus,  Kennington  Park-road ;  and  F. 
Gibbon,  Cirencester,  for  designs.  The  first 
shows  a  kettle  of  rather  heavy  form,  with 
hammered  ornament  in  the  body  of  Jacobean 
character,  and  with  a  large  handle  of  dis- 
proportionate size  ;  the  second  is  better 
s-haped,  of  Benaissance  design;  has  a  hinged- 
handle  for  turning  down,  and  the  author 
has  wisely  pivoted  the  kettle  on  the  stand, 
so  that  it  may  be  tipped  forward  for  pour- 
ing ;  the  body  also  steadily  rests  at  two 
points  on  the  stand.  The  kettle  is  stamped 
in  sections  and  chased.  We  need  scarcely 
remark  the  excessive  elaboration  in  the 
design  of  F.  Gibbon.  Lacking  in  outline  and 
elegance  of  design,  the  author  suspends  his 
kettle  from  two  ornamental  supports,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  and  the  manner  these 
are  drawn  show  a  very  ricketty  fixing,  and 
scarcely  any  lateral  strength. 

The  inkstand  designs  are  poor  ;  we  prefer 
the  extra  prize  design  by  J.  E.  Duffield,  Bir- 
mingham, to  the  one  awarded  the  £20  by  M. 
Hayes,  of  Chelsea,  which  is  of  an  awkward 
shape,  with  no  place  for  pens.  Exception, 
also,  we  take  to  the  hand-mirror  by  J.  Sher- 
lock, a  treatment  which  shows  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  use  and  mode  of  handling  of  a  mir- 
ror. The  drawings  for  dessert-knife,  which 
take  a  prize  (J.  E.  Duffield,  Birmingham),  are 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  merit. 

Of  the  models,  the  £50  for  the  best  group 
in  plaster,  finished  for  casting,  has  been 
deservedly  won  by  Harry  Barrett,  Motting- 
ham,  Kent,  for  a  spirited  group,  a  cavalry 
officer  with  flag  of  regiment.  W.  Allan, 
Lambeth,  receives  a  £20  prize  for  a  horse 
drinking.  The  other  designs  exhibited 
possess  more  or  less  merit  as  groups,  but 
in  technical  qualities  and  anatomical  ac- 
curacy fail.  Specimens  of  flat-chasing,  by 
G.  E.  Brown,  Farringdon-road,  and  of 
engraving  by  W.  E.  Cooke,  Islington,  re- 
ceive prizes.  E.Beresford,  St.  John's-road, 
receives  a  prize  of  £10.  If  the  committee 
of  selection  insisted  on  sections  and  sketches 
in  perspective,  they  would  be  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  value  of  these  competitions 
as  tests  of  design. 


WINTEE  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS 
AT  THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY.— II. 

IN  the  great  Central  Hall  gallery  there  is 
an  opportunity  rarely  to  be  had  of  com- 
paring masterpieces  of  our  four  great  artists  : 
Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  G.  Eom- 
ney,  and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  all  in  perfect 
condition,  even  the  Wilkie  showing  no  signs 
of  decay.  The  Nos.  are  177, 180, 175,  and  176. 
Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Herbert  and  child  is  unusually  rich  in  colour 
and  happy  in  composition.  She  is  seated, 
in  a  white  dress  and  brown  scarf,  the  child 
being  undraped,  looking  up  into  her  face 
and  holding  her  chin  in  his  left  hand ;  there 
is  a  telling  piece  of  landscape  with  trees  and 
blue  sky  for  the  background.  The  owner, 
Lord  Carnarvon,  also  exhibits  another  beau- 
tiful nude  picture  of  a  child,  "  Cupid  Sleep- 
ing on  a  Cloud  "  (No.  34),  equally  good  in 
overy  way.  His  other  Sir  Joshua  (No.  181) 
has  rather  au  amusing  history.  Colonel 
Acland  and  Lord  Sydney  are  represented  as 
shooting  red  deer  with  bow  and  arrow — 
rather  a  curious  process,  one  would  think, 
for   the    year    1770.     These  gentlemen, 
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who  were  great  friends  when  the  picture 
was  ordered,  but  fell  out  before  it  was  finished 
so  that  neither  of  them  would  pay  for  it ; 
rather  hard  upon  the  artist.  Might  not  the 
comica'ity  of  position  have  added  to  the  dis- 
inclination of  either  of  them  to  possess  the 
painting?  G.  Rornney's  "  Mrs.  Banks,  of 
Kingston  Lacy,"  No.  175,  is  as  elegant  and 
refined  as  Sir  David  Wilkie's  "Thomas 
Erskine,  Earl  of  Kellie,"  is  full  of  character 
and  vigour.  Miss  Clara  Montalba  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  possession  of  the 
only  picture  by  Velasquez,  No.  102,  "  The 
Flute-player."  The  vigorous  and  bold 
treatment,  doubtless,  would  delight  an  artist 
of  her  calibre.  Of  the  many  portraits  by 
Van  Dyck,  No.  90,  "  The  Went  worth 
Family,"  is  of  very  high  quality ;  the  figures 
are  somewhat  too  evidently  arranged  to 
pose,  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  grand  picture. 
Thomas  Wentworth  himself  is  very  fine. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  painting 
of  the  armour  of  the  gentleman  who  stands 
behind  the  daughter.  The  finest  example, 
however,  No.  137,  occupies  the  post  of 
honour  in  gallery  No.  III.  It  is  of  the  noble 
dimensions  of  117|in.  by  106in.,  and  was 
painted  in  1634.  The  subject  is  "  The  Duke  of 
Nassau,  his  wife,  son,  and  three  daughters," 
whose  names  and  titles  are  fully  inscribed 
on  a  pillar  to  the  left.  This  is  much  less 
mannered  than  the  former  painting.  The 
colouring  is  excellent  and  balance  of  the 
parts  complete.  All  is  natural,  harmonious, 
and  worthy  of  the  stately  personages  repre- 
sented. The  best  single  figure  is  the  portrait 
of  Christian,  Countess  of  Devonshire.  She 
is  of  full  length,  and  dressed  in  a  finely- 
paintedblack-satin  costume,  with  pearls  round 
her  neck,  and  having  a  single  ring,  the  stone 
of  which  literally  sparkles  on  her  finger. 
There  are  several  good  Italian  portraits,  one 
(No.  145)  of  a  Virtuoso,  by  Parmigiano.  The 
Earl  of  Strafford's  portrait,  ascribed  to 
Giorgione,  seems  to  us  more  like  the  work 
of  Paris  Bordone.  Andrea  Del  Sarto's  por- 
trait of  himself  (No.  150),  if,  indeed,  it  is  his 
own,  and  not  that  of  his  friend  Conti,  is 
interesting.  Giambatista  Moroni  is  well 
represented  in  the  anonymous  portrait, 
No.  162,  with  the  inscription  "Duritiem 
mollitie  frangit."  The  complexion  is  singu- 
larly dark. 

No  portraits  are  of  higher  value  and 
quality  than  Rembrandt's  "  Lady  and 
Gentleman,"  No.  75.  The  lady  is  seated, 
soberly  and  handsomely  dressed,  with 
a  large  white  ruff;  the  gentleman,  also 
in  black,  is  standing.  It  is  in  the  painter's 
most  graceful  and  finished  style.  No.  165, 
''Marshal  Turenne  on  Horseback" — of  li'e 
size— was  painted  in  1649  when  Turenne  was 
in  Holland.  There  are  few  paintings  by 
Rembrandt  of  so  important  a  size.  By  the 
same  artist  we  have  "Christ  and  His  Dis- 
ciples in  a  Storm"— No.  168— very  realistic 
and  somewhat  vulgar ;  and  No.  161,  portrait 
of  a  man,  of  later  date  and  better  character. 
By  his  pupil,  Ferdinand  Bol,  we  have  a  calm, 
quiet  portrait  of  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Hope  h  >s 
no  less  than  three  beautiful  paintings  by  Paul 
Potter— No.  71,  a  farm-yard  seene,  called  the 
"  Stable-door"  ;  No.  123,  a  landscape  with 
four  cows,  a  church  and  houses  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  No.  82,  "Landscape,  with  cattle 
and  sheep."  This  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
sky,  with  scudding  clouds,  throwing  a  weird 
light  on  the  admirably-painted  animals  and 
landscape.  Of  the  three  De  Hooghes,  No. 
113,  from  Buckingham  Palace,  is  upon  the 
whole  the  most  important.  I  trepresents  a  card 
party  in  a  room,  lighted  by  a  large  window  ; 
through  the  open  door  a  courtyard  is  visible, 
and  so  the  artist  is  able  to  give  his  favourite 
description  of  varied  light,  in  such  naturul 
domestic  scenes,  accurately  and  unaffected  y 
transferred  to  canvas,  he  is  without  a  rival. 
No.  126,  an  interior,  is  less  powerful,  but 
fuller  of  detail ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  in 
s>uch  perfect  condition  at  the  Queen's  pic- 
ture.   There  are  few  more  valuable  pictures 


of  the  Dutch  school  than  "The  Girl  with 
Game  and  Vegetables,"  No.  97,  by  Gerard 
Dow.  It  is  faultless — every  texture  if)  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  is  very  similar  in  size, 
manner,  and  subject,  to  that  in  the  Jeel 
collection  in  the  National  Gallery,  not  qui'e 
so  pleasing,  perhaps,  but  if  anything  more 
highly  finished.  It  is  instructive  to  see  how 
F.  Van  Mieris  arrives  at  something  of  the 
same  sort  of  excellence  in  a  different  way. 
No.  121  is  a  capital  work  of  this  rare  painter. 
An  old  man  stands  at  a  window,  round  which 
some  ivy  climbs  ;  on  the  left  is  a  violin,  and 
to  the  right  a  dish  of  prawns.  Up  the  stone- 
work below  a  snail  is  crawling,  and  in 
the  ivy  above  is  a  single  bright-coloured 
butterfly  ;  every  tool-mark  on  the  stone  is 
drawn.  The  violin  itself  is  a  perfect 
marvel  of  realistic  painting.  No  128  is  the 
best  Ostade.  "The  Village  and  Church," 
No.  115,  by  Jan  Van  der  Heyde,  is  bright 
and  sunny,  and  greatly  increased  in  import- 
ance by  some  of  the  most  delightful  figures 
that  Adrian  Vandevelde  ever  painted.  Ex- 
cept a  good  J.  Crome,  and  the  Gains- 
boroughs,  already  noticed,  there  are  not 
many  landscapes  of  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing are  noticeable  : — Two  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  No.  173,  "  Kilgarran  Castle  on  the 
Twyweg,"  in  his  early  style,  being  painted 
in  1799;  it  is  a  lovely  picture.  The  other, 
No.  178,  "  The  Lake  at  Tabley,"  was 
painted  ten  years  later.  There  are  also 
two  companion  pictures  by  Claude  Loraine, 
of  good  average  quality,  and  some  first-rate 
Venetian  views  by  Canaletto,  Nos,  86,  92. 
and  151  ;  the  last,  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Bischoffsheim,  of  the  "Grand  Canal,"  with 
the  Rialto  on  the  left,  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men. No.  46,  "Calm  on  the  Medway,"  is 
of  about  the  same  size  and  consequence  as 
the  companion,  painted  by  Sir  A.  W. 
Callcott,  which  was  exhibited  last  year.  It 
strikes  us  as  better  and  more  natural  in 
colour.  "We  do  not  much  like  the  "  Virgin 
and  Child,"  No.  152,  attributed,  without 
sufficient  reason,  to  Raffaelle.  No.  148 
seems  more  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  a 
somewhat  early  work,  and  has  suffered  a 
good  deal.  No.  149,  "The  Holy  Family," 
by  Titian,  is  a  mere  wreck.  Not  so  is 
"  Venus  and  Mars,"  by  Paolo  Veronese.  The 
figures  are  life-sized,  full-length  ;  one  cupid 
is  tying  them  together  with  a  ribbon,  while 
another  is  keering  back  Mars'  charger  with 
his  sword.  There  is  a  good  altar-piece,  No. 
160,  by  the  same  artist. 

Gallery  No.  IV.  contains  specimens  of  the 
early  Italian,  German,  and  Dutch  schools, 
besides  a  few  very  fine  early  portraits.  Mrs. 
H.  Huth's  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
Holbein,  is  of  the  highest  character.  He  is 
i  epresented  nearly  life-size,  in  a  fur-trimmed 
gown  with  crimson  sleeves,  wearing  the 
collar  of  SS.,  the  size  of  the  panel  being 
29in.  by  23Jin.  No.  201  is  also  a  fine  work 
of  the  same  master,  but  a  good  deal  injured 
by  cleaning.  No.  210,  by  Sir  Antonio 
More,  represents,  in  charming  fashion, 
the  daughters  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Near  to  it,  and  equally  interesting,  especially 
for  comparison  of  the  costume  of  the  richest, 
hangs  the  portrait  of  Lady  Apsley  and 
child.  There  is  not  much  of  the  highest 
class  :  most  are  either  school  pictures  or  in- 
ferior specimens.  The  portrait  by  Francesco 
Francia,  of  himself,  is  a  notable  exception, 
belonging  to  Sir  AV.  N.  Abdy,  who  also  is 
the  owner  of  No.  206,  a  valuable  historical 
picture  by  Giorgione,  of  "  Malatesta  di 
Rimini  and  his  Mistress  receiving  the 
Pope's  Legate."  The  earnestness  of  the 
Legate,  who  is  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  the  in- 
solence of  the  despot,  and  the  half-hesitating 
interest  of  the  woman  are  well  portrayed. 
All  the  pictures  from  the  Roscoe  collection 
in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  "  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  by  L.  Van  Loyden,  and  the  "  Depo- 
sition," by  Albert  Diirer,  are  both  full  of 
interest,  both  as  showing  the  development 


of  German  and  Low  Country  art,  and  how  far 
these  great  men  excelled  rather  in  engraving. 
There  is  none  of  the  archaic  stiffness  and 
angularity  in  the  engraved  work  of  either  of 
these  artists  which  mar  the  beautiful  colour 
and  admirable  detail  of  both  of  these  pictures. 
The  other  pictures  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  section  are  No.  184,  "Virgin  and 
Child,"  by  Pinturiccio  ;  No.  188,  "A  Pieta," 
very  remarkably  treated,  by  Andrea  Man- 
tegna ;  No.  203,  a  fair  example  of  Lucas 
Cranach,  and  a  very  extraordinary  Virgin 
and  Child  and  four  Saints,  by  an  unknown 
artist  of  the  early  Venetian  school,  belonging 
of  Mr.  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

To  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  exhaus- 
tive collection  of  drawings  by  John  Flaxman 
would  exceed  the  space  at  our  disposal. 
There  are  185  frames,  some  containing  a 
single  drawing,  but  most  of  them  more, 
from  two  or  three  to  nineteen  ;  so  that  we 
are  enabled  to  see  how  this  great  artist 
worked  and  attained  the  high  degree  of 
excellence  to  which  he  reached.  At  either 
end  of  the  room  are  some  larger  and  higher 
finished  compositions,  one  of  the  best  there, 
No.  85,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. There  are  several  studies  of  part  of 
the  same  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
what  pains  Flaxmau  took  before  he  Fatis- 
fied  himself  that  he  had  done  h's  best.  Of 
some  subjects,  we  have  four  or  five  different 
versions.  How  early  his  talent  showed  itself 
is  shown  in  large  classical  subjects,  1,  2,  3, 
140,  141,  and  142,  said  to  have  been  com- 
missions received  by  him  when  quite  a  boy 
from  Mr.  Crutch,  of  Sunning  Hill  Park. 
In  addition  to  many  hundreds  of  actual 
sketches,  we  have  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive exhibition  of  the  finished  outlines  which 
he  drew  for  book  illustrations.  These  in- 
clude subjects  from  Hesiod,  Homer's 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey."  Some  very  power- 
ful studies  from  ^Eschylus.  Many  of  the 
drawings  of  scenes  from  Bunyan's  ' '  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  designs  for  sepulchral 
monuments.  Mr.  W.  Russell's  two  draw- 
ings from  the  antique,  Nos.  102  and  108, 
are  as  highly  finished  as  any  by  Andrew 
Mantegna,  and  they  show  the  great  pains 
taken  to  secure  accuracy  of  detail.  Flax- 
man  was  an  excellent  draughtsman 
of  portraits.  There  are  several  admirable 
examples  of  his  ability  in  this  direction. 
No.  158  (1)  is  a  capital  portrait  of  himself 
at  the  age  of  27,  dated  1782.  But  he  did  a 
better  thing  still  in  1778  when  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  :  we  mean 
the  terra-cotta  medallion,  now  belonging  to 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Mo  doubt  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Matthew,  the  wife  of  his 
patron,  the  Rev.  H.  Matthew,  who  first 
noticed  Flaxman,  when  a  boy,  in  his  father's 
shop  in  New-street,  Covent  Garden,  was  a 
labour  of  love  for  the  kind  friend  who 
would  read  Homer  to  him  while  he  was 
making  designs. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION'S 
EXCURSION  IN  NORFOLK. 

AT  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  held  on  Friday  evening,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Pink,  hon.  sec.  of  the  excursion  sub- 
committee, read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  "Week  in 
Norfolk."  The  walls  were  hung  with  numerous 
illustrations,  including  the  series  of  photographs 
taken  during  the  excursion  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robin- 
son, of  Dublin,  and  described  in  our  columns, 
p.  483,  last  volume  ;  Cotman"s  Etchngs,  lent  by 
Mr.  Beloe ;  sketches,  made  by  Messrs.  .J.  John- 
son, W.  H.  Lynn,  F.  C.  Penrose,  W".  J.  N. 
Millard,  C.  H.  Lbhr,  and  other  working  mem- 
bers of  the  party :  and  a  series  of  measured 
drawings  of  Sail  Church,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Tates ; 
the  last-named  of  which  are  reproduced  this 
week  amongst  our  photo-lithographic  illustra- 
tions. The  President,  Mr.  E.C.  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members. 

The  lecturer  introduced  his  subject  by  point- 
ing out  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Asso» 
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ciation  excursions  to  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  to  whom  it  afforded  a  valuable  means  of 
examining  systematically,  and  of  comparing  in 
successive  years,  the  best  buildings  of  different 
districts  of  the  country  in  an  economic  manner, 
and  under  able  guidance.    The  tour  was  devoted 
to  active  sketching  and  note- taking,  and  the  in- 
terchange of  opinion  between  members  conr.ng 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  esprit  de  corps  and  good  feeling 
between  members  of  the  profession.  Having 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  carried  out  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  who  founded  the 
excursion  movement  in  1870,  he  mentioned  the 
districts  visited  during  successive  years,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  in  1881   the  members 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  in  one  of  the  western 
counties  a  more  complete  mingling  of  fine 
churches  and  interesting  domestic  work  than 
it  had  previously  been  possible  to  arrange.  In 
treating  upon  the  immediate   subject  of  his 
paper,  he  said  he  should  look  at  the  subject  from 
an  architectural  rather  than  from  an  archaeologi- 
cal point  of  view  ;  and  should,  moreover,  confine 
himself  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Late  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular  parish-churches  visited, 
for  that  reason  passing  over  Norwich  Cathedral, 
and  the  important  examples  of  domestic  work 
seen  at  East  Barsham  and  Blickling-halls,  and 
Snoring  parsonage.    During  the  15th  and  latter 
half  of  the  14th  centuries,  there  was  a  general 
rebuilding  or  remodelling  of  churches  through- 
out East  Anglia,  principally  attributable  to  the 
increase  of  wealth  consequent  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  district ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  diversion  of  trade, 
these  large  and  magnificent  churches  were  left 
with  merely  rural  surroundings,  instead  of  the 
bustle  and  business  attendant  upon  manufac- 
turing centres.     It  was   fortunate  that  the 
churches  had  been  spared,  albeit  ofttimes  sadly 
mutilated;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  reverse 
of  circumstances  had  prevented  proper  mainten- 
ance and  repair.     At  Cawston,  the  fine  roof 
was  falling  to  pieces ;  the  great  church  of  Sail 
was  now  almost  deserted,  and  given  over  to  the 
bats  and  jackdaws ;  Trunch  Church  was  also  in 
a  miserable  state ;  at  Knapton,  the  richly  orna- 
meuted  roof  was  decaying ;  the  lofty  tower  of 
North  Walsham  was  in  ruins ;  and  Deopham 
Church,  so  far  as  its  nave  roof  was  concerned, 
haa  been  pronounced  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion, and  the  aisles  and  chancel  were  alone  used 
for  service.     The   peculiarities  of  the  Late 
Churches  of  East  Anglia  had  been  often  stated 
thus  :  Grand  continuous  clerestories,  rectangular 
general  plan,  with  nave  and  aisles,  plain  square 
western  towers  of  large  size,  absence  of  chancel 
arch,  fine  two-storied  porches  and  also  vestries, 
splendid  open-timber  roofs,  together  with  other 
rich  woodwork  in  tower-screens  and  galleries, 
rood-screens,  stalls,  benches,  &c. ;  large  stone 
fonts,    often    with    rich     covers,  peculiarly 
beautiful  decorative  painting  made  on  wood- 
work, and  a  profusion  of  surface  decoration  in 
flush  flint-and-stone  panel  work  outside.  These 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  general  type,  but 
there  was  great  variety  in  its  particular  appli- 
cation, and  few  or  none  of  the  churches  com- 
prised all  the  peculiar  details  described.  Large- 
ness of  treatment  and  simplicity,  and  grandeur 
in  proportional  lines,    distinguished  this  late 
work  generally.  The  details  were  also  as  a  rule 
unusual  and  worthy  of  careful  study,  whilst  the 
woodwork,  whether  constructive  as  in  roofs,  or 
decorative  as  in  screens  and  stalls,  had  been 
brought  almost  uniformly  throughout  the  district 
to  a  degree  of  richness  and  excellence  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  England.     The  lecturer 
proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  some  of  the  more 
interesting  ground-plans.    That  of  North  Wal- 
sham was  a  simple  parallelogram,  the  only  pro- 
jections being  the  porch  and  tower.    The  aisles 
were  continuous  throughout,  and  there  was  no 
chancel,  and  the  screen  forming  the  only  divi- 
sion ;  the  eastern  bays  of  arcades  were,  how- 
ever, s  jlid  to  form  the  sanctuary.    The  plan  of 
St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  differed  from  the 
last  in  having  north  and  south  porches,  a  pro- 
jecting sanctuary,  with  vestibules  behind,  and 
also  very  small  (lift,  by  9ft.),  and  subordinate 
transepts.    The  internal  dimensions  (excluding 
sanctuary,  which  was  i  4ft.  6in.  deep)  were 
100ft.    by    51ft.,    tho    width    of    nave  was 
19  ft.,    and    of    aisles    13ft.    Gin.     The  ar- 
cades wero  of    eight  bays,  but  the  several 
arches  had    various    spans.     The  staircaso 
turrets    flanking  the   east    end  of  sanctuary 
wero     somewhat    unusual.     St.  Stephen's, 


Norwich,  was  a  parallelogram,  with  the  tower 
on  north  side  over  the  porch,  and  on  the  same 
side  was  a  small  projecting  chapel.  The  dimen- 
sions inside  were  130ft.  by  about  50ft.  ;  but  the 
north  aisle  got  narrower  towards  the  east  end, 
and  the  nave  was  not  of  uniform  width.  Sail 
Church  (see  photo -lithograph)  possessed  a  more 
fully-developed  and  elaborate  plan  than  those 
previously  considered.  The  nave  was  90ft.  by 
27ft.  6in.,  with  aisles  each  14ft.  wide;  western 
tower ;  north  and  south  porches,  of  large  size, 
and  fully-developed  transepts  ;  the  chancel  was 
treated  distinctly,  and  was  59ft.  by  26ft.  Caw- 
ston had  a  nave  90ft.,  by  51ft.;  chancel,  46ft. 
by  25ft.,  with  north  aisles  and  small  attached 
chapel,  west  tower,  south  porch,  and  transepts 
of  considerable  size.  Hingham  consisted  of 
nave,  with  aisles,  west  tower,  south  porch,  and 
chancel,  with  a  two-storied  vestry  on  north  side. 
Worstead  was  similarly  planned ;  but  the  chancel 
had  a  short  south  aisle,  and  on  north  side  a 
chapel,  as  well  as  vestry,  Knapton  and  Eding- 
thorpe  were  buildings  of  less  size,  and  aisle-less  ; 
but  had  west  towers  and  south  porches.  A  com- 
parison of  plans  showed  a  general  ratio  between 
lengths  and  breadths,  the  width  of  aisles  being 
often  half  that  of  nave ;  the  total  length  of 
church  double  the  width.  At  Sail  the  breadth 
of  body  of  church  was  about  two-thirds  the 
length,  and  equal  to  the  length  of  chancel ;  the 
breadth  of  aisles  and  transepts  was  about  the 
same  and  equal  to  half  the  width  of  nave. 
At  Norwich  Cathedral  and  Hingham  parish- 
church  the  level  of  nave -floor  descended 
towards  the  east,  while  at  East  Dereham  there 
was  a  more  noticeable  ascent  to  the  chan- 
cel. At  Knapton  the  chancel-floor  was  stepped 
down  below  that  of  the  nave.  The  church 
towers  were  commonly  of  large  size,  and  consi- 
derable altitude  ;  their  general  plan  was  square, 
and  their  position  was  almost  always  at  the  west 
end.  They  sometimes  simply  abutted  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  church,  as  at  Sail,  and  St. 
Giles's,  Norwich  ;  but  in  other  instances,  as  at 
Trunch,  the  aisles  extended  partly  along  the  side 
of  the  towers.  The  general  staging  of  the 
towers  was  simple ;  there  was  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  principal  stages — the  lowest  opening  into 
the  church  with  a  well -developed  arch,  and 
having  on  the  opposite  face  a  fine  west  window 
and  doorway,  frequently  so  intimately  connected 
in  design  as  to  form  one  feature.  At  St.  Giles's 
the  span  of  the  tower  arch  was  the  whole  interior 
width  of  tower,  and  the  depth  of  moulded  splay 
to  jambs  was  striking.  Sail  and  Cawston  afforded 
good  instances  of  the  combined  treatment  of 
west  doors  and  windows.  The  sill  of  the  west 
window  rested  upon  a  richly-panelled  band  of 
stonework  adorned  with  shields,  and  the  spand- 
rels formed  between  this  and  the  well  propor- 
tioned and  richly  moulded  recessed  doorway 
were  filled  with  vigorous  carving.  A  canopied 
niche  flanked  the  doorway  on  either  side 
between  it  and  the  buttresses,  and  base  courses 
were  also  elaborately  worked  with  traceried 
panel -work.  At  Worstead  the  outer  mouldings 
of  window-jambs  were  continued  to  the  ground. 
At  Cawston  the  attacking  hunter  was  repre- 
sented in  one  spandrel  under  the  square  hood  of 
door,  and  his  foe,  the  dragon,  in  the  other ;  the 
same  subject  appeared  similarly  placed  upon  St. 
Ethelbert's  gate  at  Norwich.  In  the  stage  below 
the  belfry  occurred  the  misnamed  ' '  sound- 
holes,"  which  were  square  traceried  windows, 
appearing  generally  upon  each  cardinal  face. 
The  tracery  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  in 
design,  and  Sail  and  Worstead  were  particularly 
good  examples.  Sometimes,  as  at  St.  Lawrence, 
Norwich,  and  at  Westwick,  the  design  was 
similar  to  that  often  repeated  in  base  and  string- 
courses— the  escutcheon  surrounded  by  trefoils 
or  quatrefoils.  Two  plain  buttresses  to  each 
angle  of  tower  were  the  rule,  and  the  sets-off 
were  few  in  number.  At  Deopham,  Hingham, 
and  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  the  angles  made  with 
the  tower  were  canted  off ;  and  at  Wymondham 
the  buttresses  were  semi-octagonal  on  plan,  and 
had  small  angle-shafts.  There  was  an  absence, 
almost  universally  felt,  of  that  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  bulk  and  change  of  plan  which  gave  such 
a  charm  to  the  tower  buttressing  in  Somerset. 
Trunch  and  St.  Giles's,  Norwich,  offered  the 
most  striking  examples  of  violence  and  coarse- 
ness in  the  sets-off ;  but  there  was  a  general  want 
in  the  Norfolk  designs  of  any  loading  up  to  pin- 
nacle and  parapet  as  the  crowning  features.  Tho 
tendency  was  to  stop  the  buttress  below  the  belfry, 
and  if  continued  above  this  it  was  often,  as  at 
Sail  and  East  Dereham,  in  the  form  of  a  pilaster. 


The  parapets  were  generally  plain,  but  even 
the  enriched  battlements  and  angle  pinnacles  of 
the  altogether  fine  tower  at  Sail  seemed  to 
want  character,  and  the  whole  design  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  cohesion  when  compared  with, 
say,  Bruton  or  Evercreech.  There  was  also  but 
little  variety  or  piquancy  in  the  skyline  of 
towers,  and  the  staircase  turret  was  rarely  a  pro- 
minent feature,  and  spires  were  still  more  rare, 
the  only  examples  seen  during  the  excursion 
being  those  of  Norwich  Cathedral  and  Great 
EUiugham  and  New  Walsingham  Churches. 
He  had  obtained  some  dimensions  of  the  prin- 
cipal towers,  and  found  that  Wymondham  was 
142ft.  high,  Hingham  and  Cawston  both  120ft., 
and  St.  Peter  Mancroft  about  100ft.  Sail 
measured  externally  27ft.  by  27ft.,  Worstead 
28ft.  by  28ft.,  and  Hingham  33ft.  by  33ft. 
Cawston  tower  was  remarkable  in  this  district 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  ashlar- faced  with 
stone  throughout.  He  would  not  go  at  length 
into  the  question  of  the  round  towers,  of  which 
they  only  saw  unimportant  examples.  There 
were  nearly  200  round  towers  in  East  Anglia, 
all  of  similar  size  and  proportions,  built  with 
thick  walls  and  without  external  doorways. 
Their  dates,  however,  varied,  as  also  the 
character  and  amount  of  decoration.  Some,  as  at 
Edingthorpe,  which  was  visited  during  the 
excursion,  had  the  circular  worked  into  the 
octagonal  plan.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
theory  that  the  round  form  was  adopted  in  a 
district  without  stone  to  avoid  the  use  of  quoins, 
for  that  material  was  used  pretty  freely  in  other 
portions  of  the  churches,  and  he  thought  in- 
stances, even,  of  quoins  worked  with  flints  alone 
could  be  pointed  out.  The  Rev.  T.  James  had 
further  held  that  the  lack  of  stone  led  to  the 
adoption  of  aisleless  churches,  and  the  omission 
of  spires  ;  but  the  former  omission  was  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule,  and  a  lack  of  stone  could 
not  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  rarity  of  spires 
in  the  in  every  respect  parallel  district  of  Somer- 
set. The  way  in  which  flint  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  stone  appeared  to  the  author  to 
show  not  so  much  a  desire  to  save  the  latter, 
but  rather  a  wish  to  obtain  original  effects  by 
the  use  of  local  materials.  In  describing  this 
flint  panel- work,  Mr.  Pink  remarked  that  flints 
were  commonly  used  for  ordinary  walling  in  a 
rough  state,  as  in  Hampshire  and  other  chalk 
districts,  laid  either  random  or  in  courses,  pro- 
jecting portions  being  roughly  headed.  They 
next  found  the  flints  uniformly  split  to  give  a 
fairly  smooth  face,  and  then  squared,  forming, 
when  laid,  diminutive  ashlar- work.  The  simplest 
mode  of  using  the  dressed  flints  in  conjunction  with 
stone  was  seen  in  the  plain  checquer-work,  as  at 
Norwich  Guildhall ;  but  in  more  elaborate  work 
there  were  panels,  arcading,  tracery,  &c,  of 
stone,  filled  up  with  split  flints,  carefully  cut  to 
fit  into  cusps,  circles,  and  other  geometrical  out- 
lines. The  effect  of  this  kind  of  work  at  a  dis- 
tance was  to  bring  the  stonework  into  relief  as 
if  by  strong  shadow ;  but  where  extensively  used 
the  appearance  was  cold  and  mechanical,  and 
time  had  little  influence  in  softening  the  out- 
lines or  surfaces  of  the  hard,  almost  polished, 
flint  panels.  In  some  cases,  moulded  stone-work 
was  used  as  a  framework,  projecting  in  froct  of 
the  usual  filling-in,  as  at  Fakenham.  At  North 
Walsham,  greater  effect  was  gained  in  some 
canopies  of  the  porch  by  an  inlay  of  brown  stone. 
It  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  in  Norfolk 
bricks  used  in  conjunction  with  flint.  The 
porches  throughout  East  Anglia  had  the  great- 
est care  and  elaboration  bestowed  upon  their 
design,  and  their  large  size  and  considerable 
altitude  (generally  of  two  stories)  gave  them 
almost  a  transeptal  effect.  The  entrance 
was  almost  uniformly  under  a  well-proportioned 
and  richly  -  moulded  pointed  arch.  The 
spandrels  formed  by  the  arch  were  often,  as  at 
Wymondham,  Sail,  North  Walsham,  and  Attle- 
borough,  filled  out  to  form  a  square  head  with 
shields,  carved  figures,  or  flint  panel-work. 
Above  tho  doorway  tho  division  between  the 
stories  was  strongly  marked  in  most  examples  by 
a  rich  band  of  sunk  panels  and  shields,  or  orna- 
mental flint- work.  The  "  parvise  "  was  gene- 
rally lighted  from  tho  front  by  a  square  or  seg- 
mental-headed  window  of  considerable  size,  and 
often  flanked,  and  sometimes  surmounted  by 
rich  niches,  and  the  front  was  completed  by  a 
low  podimental  gable,  or  now  and  then  by  a 
horizontal  line  aud  rich  battlements.  Neces- 
sarily, howevor,  there  was  great  variety  in  the 
details  of  tho  sevoral  examples,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  photographs  and  drawings  would,  he 
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thought,  enforce  the  conclusion  that  the  modern 
porch  to  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  scarcely 
exhibited  the  character  and  feeling  found  in  old 
instances.    Another  external  feature  worthy  of 
notice  was  the  plinth,  which  was  usually  of  ex- 
cellent design,  and  much  enriched  with  fliut- 
panel-work.    The    abruptness    of  projection 
was  very  remarkable.     Thi   window  tracery 
evinced  great  variety  in  design,  the  most  notice- 
able peculiarity  being  the  prevalence  of  a  Flam- 
boyant character  in  the  L  ate  Decorated  work, 
and  even  in  the  Perpendicular  tracery  a  greater 
use  of  flowing  lines  than  usual.    The  prineip  d 
window    heads  were    contained  under  well- 
developed  pointed  arches,   but  in  clerestories 
there  were  frequently  adopted  flat,  four-centered 
arches,  almost  segmental  in  effect.  Parapets 
were  chiefly  used  for  aisles,  as  the  massive 
framing  of  the  roofs  required  the  use  of  the 
whole  top  surface  of  walls.  In  the  internal  arcades 
the  distinguishing  features  were  loftiness  and 
excellence  of  proportion  ;    the  mouldings  were 
large  and  effective  ;  the  rounds  were  capped  at 
the  springing s,  the  hollows  being  continuous; 
and  where  there  was  no  chancel  arch  the  arcades 
were  sometimes    differentiated     where  they 
bounded  the  choir.  An  arcading  was  sometimes, 
as  at  St.  Andrew's  church,  Norwich,  employed 
on  the  aisle  walls,  a  plan  which,  besides  giving 
variety  to  the  wall  surface,  was  also  useful  in 
strengthening  comparatively  thiu  walls.    Of  the 
typical  East  Anglian  clerestories,  which  almost 
reseaibled  glazed  gratings,  so  large  was  the 
window-space,   so    small  the  divisions.  The 
Norwich     churches,     especially     St.  Peter 
Mancroft,    afforded   the  best  examples,  and 
these,    with   their  grand  and  massive  roofs 
supported    upon    the     much-pierced  clere- 
story walls  were,    from  the    absence  of  tie- 
beams  and  buttresses,    little    short  of  mar- 
vellous, even  to  the  architect.     Of  the  Norfolk 
roofs  there  were  several  varieties,  such  as  the 
low-pitched,   with  straight  or  cambered  tie- 
beam  or  four-centred  arch  ;  the  curved  rib  and 
hammer-beam  (the  latter  sometimes  concealed 
by  a  continuous  cornice  or    cove) ;  and  the 
double-beam  roof.  In  almost  all  examples  might 
be  noticed  the  springing  of  principals  from  cor- 
bels well  down  on  the  walls,  curved  braces 
forming  wall  arches,  rich  and  effective  cornices, 
and  the  curving  down  of  the  ridge -piece  to  meet 
the  principal  rafters.    All,   or  almost  all,  the 
finest  roofs  had  a  pitch  somewhat  less  than  45°. 
Having    described     in     detail    the  typical 
church-roofs  at  Great    Ellingham,  Worstead, 
Cawston,  Trunch,  Wymondham,  Knapton,  Sail, 
and  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Mr.  Pink  said  that  at 
North  Walsham  was  altogether  different  from  the 
others ;  but  was  very  suggestive  in  treatment. 
The  church  was  exceptional  in  the  district  in 
having  no  clerestory ;  it  seemed  probable  that  it 
was  intended  to  add  this  feature,    and  that 
the    present    massive,     but     severely- plain, 
roof  was  provided  as  a  temporary  covering.  The 
nave  and  aisles  were  practically  under  one  roof. 
The  aisles  had  lean-to  rafters  and  tie-beams, 
and  from  the  latter  the  purlins  were  strutted. 
The  tie-beams  went  through  the  arcade  walls, 
farming  the  corbels  to  the  wall-posts,  and  curved 
struts  which  rose  to  the  main  tie-beams  of  the 
nave  span,  the  latter  beams  being  placed  at  the 
level  of  tops  of  aisle-raftera.    Upon  the  nave  tie- 
beams,  at  the  points  supported  by  the  struts 
below,  were  placed  queen-posts,  forming  struts 
to  purlins,  and  these  posts  were  again  braced  by 
curved  ribs,  which  met  and    formed  an  arch 
under  the  apex  of  nave -roof.    As  examples  of 
boarded  and  panelled  roofs,  Wymondham  north 
aisle,  Dereham  transept  aisles,  and  New  Wal- 
singharn  aisles  might  be  mentioned.    The  Wy- 
mondham roof  was  a  very  rare  instance  of 
hammer-beam  principals  being  used  in  an  aisle. 
Throughout  the  subsidiary  features  of  these 
churches— including  the  screens,  stalls,  benches, 
font-covers  and  doors— were  to  be  found  a 
wonderful  variety,   freedom  and  delicacy  of 
design.    The  p  tinting  upon  the  lower  panels  of 
screens  was  of  an  exceedingly  fine  character, 
and  suggested  that  it  was  the  work  of  foreign 
artists.    The  figures  were  often  admirable,  and 
the  diapered  aud  floriated  backgrounds  would 
repay  the  closest  study.    Attention  might  be 
called  to  the  buttressing  of  the  stall- ends  at 
Trunch,   and    to    the    spire-like  font-covers 
at  Sail,  Worstead,  and  North  Walsingham, 
U    which    by     comparatively    simple  meaus 
an    elaborate     effect    was    produced.  The 
font-cover  at  Trunch  was  almost  or  quite  unique ; 
its  date  was  1502.  The  effect,  even  in  its  present 


state,  was  rich  in  the  extreme,  and  traces  of 
colour  decoration  remained  ;  and  the  cornices  of 
the  niches,  curved  on  plan,  were  also,  to  increase 
their  effect,  curved  upwards  in  elevation.  The 
fonts  themselves  were  throughout  Norfolk  of 
large  size  and  of  most  elaborate  character.  The 
plan  was  almost  universally  octagonal,  and  the 
font  was  raised  upon  step<.  The  risers  were 
generally  enriched  with  panels,  having  sunk 
quatrefoils  aud  other  figures.  From  the  moulded 
base  of  the  font  proper  often  rose  small  angle 
shafts,  with  perhaps  carved  figures  at  their 
bases,  the  sides  of  shafts  being  panelled  or  en- 
riched with  niches  for  figures.  Angels  gene- 
rally supported  the  bowl,  on  the  faces  of  whioh 
were  carved  the  Crucifixion  and  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, or  the  Evangelistic  emblems,  angels, 
armorial  bearings,  &e.  Of  these  fonts  the  finest 
seen  was  at  New  Walsiugham.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Pink  offered,  as  an  excuse  for  any  super- 
ficiality in  his  remarks,  that  the  fact  of  his 
holding  the  office  of  excursion  secretary  scarcely 
conduced  to  his  giving  such  careful  attention  and 
study  to  the  buildings  visited  as  they  deserved, 
and  as  he  would  have  wished  to  have  devoted  to 
them. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  Mr.  Pink,  who  appeared  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  arranging  the  ex- 
cursion proceedings  during  the  week  in  Norfolk, 
could  have  found  time  for  observation  requisite 
to  write  so  analytical  and  detailed  an  examina- 
tion of  the  churches  visited. 

Mr.  James  Fowler,  Mayor  of  Louth,  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  room  so  well  filled  that 
evening,  for  he  considered  that  every  member 
ought  to  aim  at  joining  excursions  of  the  class 
described  by  Mr.  Pink.  In  such  tours  they 
learned  much  that  could  not  be  gathered  from 
the  most  diligent  study  of  books,  including  the 
effects  of  eombinatious  of  colour  and  of  light 
and  shade  on  details  in  position.  Books  on 
architecture  were  to  the  study  of  actual  buildings, 
but  as  a  surgeon's  preparation  of  bones  and 
muscles  were  to  the  actual  living  form.  The 
association  excursions  gave  the  stimulus  of 
company  in  observation,  comparison,  and  in  pre- 
paring sketches,  were  productive  of  good 
fellowship,  and  were  carried  on  in  a  more 
economical  fashion  than  could  be  arranged  by 
individuals.  He  begged  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Pink  for  his  exhaustive  paper. 

Mr.  Clarksou  referred  to  the  two  principal 
examples  of  domestic  work  seen  during  the 
week  in  Norfolk,  the  halls  at  East  Barsham  and 
Blickling.  Although  he  knew  the  latter  build- 
ing well  from  Shaw's  book,  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  refinement  of  the  details,  and  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  parts  it  exhibited,  and  in  seeing 
it  for  the  first  time,  one  realised  the  force  of 
the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  study  of  illustrations,  and  of 
actual  buildings.  He  noticed  that  the  front  of 
Blickling  was  very  much  pierced,  and  that  the 
designer  had  placed  at  either  end  a  shallow 
tower  with  but  few  openings  in  it,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  between 
solids  and  voids  in  the  f  agade.  At  East  Barsham 
they  observed  that  a  good  deal  of  terra-cotta 
was  introduced  for  medallions  and  other  orna- 
mental details  in  the  brickwork.  Certainly  the 
most  impressive  of  the  churches  seen  during  the 
week  was  that  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich, 
which  possessed  great  dignity  of  design,  and  all 
the  details  were  applied  in  a  wonderful  way,  so 
as  to  aid  in  bringing  out  the  architect's  concep- 
tion. Its  shallow  transepts,  and  two-storied 
vestries  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  out  in  order 
to  add  buttressing  buildings  to  the  lofty  structure, 
and  probably  the  smalt  transepts  and  two- 
storied  porches  at  Sail  and  other  churches  had 
a  similar  purpose. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  thought  one  thing- 
must  have  been  evident  from  the  proceedings  ot 
that  evening  to  those  who  did  not  take  part  in 
the  excursion,  that  those  who  went  were,  on  their 
own  showing,  an  exceedingly  jovial  set  of 
people.  Certainly  all  the  excursionists  worked 
heartily,  and  amongst  the  hardest  workers  were 
Mr.  Piuk  and  Mr.  Robinson,  who  took  the 
photographs.  He  would  ask,  however,  what 
were  the  practical  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
what  they  saw  and  sketched?  The  first  was 
the  immense  distance  by  which  we  were 
separated  from  those  who  built  these  churches. 
They  saw  everythiug  down  to  the  least  detail 
carried  out  with  a  thorough  regard  to  scale,  and 
everybody  employed  seemed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  work  that  was  to  be  done.  Nowa- 


days they  know  the  mason  thwarted  the  car- 
penter, and  that  the  carpenter  seemed  to  bo  at 
variance  with  the  plumber,  and  that  as  for 
carving  it  was  evident  that  very  few  men  were 
to  be  found  able  to  undertako  it.  Looking  to 
the  falling  off  in  religious  feeling  in  England, 
ho  feared  it  would  become  incroa-ingly  diffi- 
cult in  the  future  to  build  churches,  or  rather  to 
raise  money  for  them,  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
the  late  Norfolk  work  was  not  a  style  to  be 
widely  copied,  for  unless  done  thoroughly  well 
and  harmoniously,  tho  result  would  be  meagre 
and  bad,  as  they  saw  in  most  of  the  Norwich 
churches.  In  the  domestic  works  they  might 
have  seen  a  hint  as  to  the  proper  use  of  terra- 
cotta worthy  of  adoption.  Modern  terra-cotta 
was  too  promiuent,  too  hard,  too  metallic,  too 
like  cast  iron.  At  East  Barsham  Hall  the 
examples,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  be  caref  ully 
looked  for  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  brick- 
work, even  where  the  material  was  most  freely 
used,  and  this  quiet  effect  seemed  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  always  framed  in  panels,  or  within 
strings  of  moulded  brick,  and  never  built  in 
simply  as  quoins,  like  stone  would  be.  Some  of 
the  roofs  in  the  churches  visited  were  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  disrepair.  At  Knapton,  a  congrega- 
tion could  not  use  the  church  in  wet  weather, 
and  at  Deopham  they  had  to  rush  across  the 
nave  and  occupy  only  the  aisles  and  chancel,  as 
the  magnificent  nave  roof  is  likely  to  fall  in  at 
any  moment ;  but  he  must  admit  that  the  parson 
at  Deopham  showed  a  commendable  anxiety 
that  the  members  should  subscribe  towards  the 
restoration  of  his  church.  He  thought  it  strange 
that  while  the  Institute  and  certain  prominent 
members  of  the  profession  were  making  them- 
selves very  conspicuous  in  reference  to  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  they  ignored  our  fine  village 
churches  close  at  hand,  which,  like  that  at 
Knapton,  were  simply  going  to  rot.  What  did 
the  Institute  and  the  people  who  wrote  to  The 
Times  about  St.  Mark's,  practically  do  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  own  churches  ?  Comparatively 
nothing,  for  there  was  no  glory  in  it.  The 
S.P.A.B.  would  do  infinitely  better  service  to 
the  cause  of  architecture  if,  in  lieu  of  agitating 
about  the  pulling  down  of  trumpery  galleried 
inns,  they  would  look  at  the  way  in  which  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  was  being  spoiled.  Some  of  the 
cases  they  became  acquainted  with,  as  Deopham, 
Cawston,  and  Sail,  seemed  utterly  hopeless,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  befitting  if  the  par- 
sons, instead  of  writing  testimonials  to  cheap 
sherries,  would  do  something  towards  keeping 
the  rain  out  of  their  churches. 

Mr.  John  Johnson  referred  to  the  excellence 
of  the  domestic  work  at  Blickling,  and  com- 
mended as  worthy  of  study,  the  charming 
arabesques  introduced  into  it.  It  was 
a  remarkable  thing  that  the  designers  of  the 
large  churches  in  Norfolk  seemed  to  have  ne- 
glected the  upper  portions  of  the  structures  ;  the 
plan  and  general  design  and  fittings  appeared  to 
have  been  carefully  thought  over,  but  the  upper 
stages  of  towers  were  poor  aud  crude.  He  was 
struck  by  the  skill  with  which  the  church-roofs 
were  connected  with  the  clerestory  walls,  being, 
indeed,  thoroughly  built  into  them.  This,  per- 
haps, accounted  for  the  fact  that  they  saw  heavy 
hammer-beam  roofs,  of  wide  span,  carried  without 
a  tie-beam  or  other  cross  support.  In  the  case 
of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  one  of  those 
without  a  tie,  it  appeared  wonderful  how  the 
roof  had  continued  to  stand. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  warmly  ac- 
corded, Mr.  Piuk  replied,  and  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  having  given  for  the 
library  an  album  of  photographs  taken  during 
the  excursion. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL.* 

WITH  regard  to  the  la  wof  fitness,  we  mu-t  be 
careful  to  consider  whether  beauty  consists 
in  fitness  only.  In  nature  it  certainly  grows  out  of 
it,  but  in  the  works  of  man  you  can  find  millions 
of  examples  of  very  useful  articles  being  very 
ugly,  as  for  instance,  the  chimney-pot  hat,  the 
hot- water-can,  the  lamp-post,  the  ordinary 
square  London-street  house,  &c,  and  even  this 
kitchen  jug,  which,  though  not  offensively  ugly, 
cannot  be  compared  to  this  Greek  vase  for  beauty 
of  form,  since  it  possesses  none  of  those  orna- 
mental qualities  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
vase.    But  if  things  were  called  Beautiful,  only 

*  A  paper  read  by  George  Adolphcs  Storey.  A. R. A., 
at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury-eireus,  Dee.  30th, 
1880.    (Concluded  from  p.  6  in  last  issue.) 
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because  they  ware  exactly  adapted  to  their  uses, 
then  this  jug  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  this  Greek 
vase,  because,  when  I  borrowed  it  of  the  cook, 
and  called  it  ugly,  she  said  "  It  may  be,  sir,  but  its 
very  useful,"  I  pointed  to  another  that  seemed  to 
me  equally  useful  and  much  prettier,  "Yes  "  she 
said  "  it  may  be  prettier,  but  I  don' t  like  it  so  well 
as  the  other ;  and  why,  because  I  can' t  get  my 
hand  inside  it  to  wipe  it  out,  and  I  can  in  this 
one."  So  we  must  not  abuse  this  jug  for  not  be- 
ing beautiful  for  it  never  pretended  to  be  that,  it 
is  quite  honest.  It  means  to  be  useful ;  and  if  it 
were  much  better  it  would  perhaps  be  worse, 
for  it  would  have  to  be  taken  more  care  of  and 
not  left  in  the  kitchen  to  be  useful,  but  very 
likely  would  have  to  be  put  away  in  a  cupboard. 
It  possesses  at  least  two  great  virtues,  useful- 
ness and  humility.  It  does  not  say  :  "  Look  at  me 
and  notice  how  quaint  and  curious  and  rare  and 
uncommon  I  am  for  a  kitchen  jug  ;  "  but  it  says, 
"  Use  me,  keep  me  clean  and  don't  drop  me,  be- 
cause if  you  do,  I  shall  only  be  fit  to  be  thrown 
on  the  rubbish  heap."  Here  is  another  work  of  art 
quite  different  to  the  Greek  vase,  yet  full  of  the 
most  precious  work,  and  is  like  Greek  art  in  this 
respect  that  it  is  founded  on  the  most  careful  study 
of  nature,  and  possesses  in  the  details  of  its  orna- 
mentation, which  consist  of  birds,  fishes,  and 
plant  forms,  all  that  expression  in  the  outline 
and  that  exquisite  finish  which  distinguish 
good  art  from  bad,  and  are  the  characteristics  of 
nature's  own  drawing.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  subject  of  Japanese  art  now,  but  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  cabinet  only  as  another  proof 
that  art  must  be  studied  from  nature.  The 
Japanese  never  had  Apollo's  nor  Venuses  nor 
sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  nor  Raphael's  nor 
Michael  Angelo'a  works  to  study  from,  and  yet 
there  is  no  denying  that  they  are  great  artists, 
possessing  a  wonderful  sense  of  colour,  consum- 
mate taste,  a  love  for  nature,  a  great  sense  of 
humour,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  delineating 
human  character,  and  also  the  character  of 
every  other  object  that  they  choose  to  represent, 
or  to  fashion  into  ornaments  or  articles  of  daily 
use. 

To  leave  out  any  mention  of  colour  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Beautiful,  would  be  to  leave  out  one 
of  its  most  delightful  elements,  and  yet  we  can 
scarcely  do  more  than  allude  to  it.  Sir  David 
Wilkie  writes : — "After  seeing  all  the  fine  pictures 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  one  must  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  colour  is  not  the  first, 
it  is  at  least  an  essential  quality  in  painting.  No 
master  has  yet  maintained  his  ground  beyond  his 
own  time  without  it."  Colour  possesses  the  same 
quality  of  infinity  that  we  have  noticed  of  form, 
and  a  composition  of  colour  must  have  the  same 
qualities  of  unity,  of  repetition,  of  gradation,  of 
breadth,  of  proportion,  of  consistency,  of  con- 
trast, of  variety,  of  interchange,  that  a  composi- 
tion of  lines  or  masses  must  have.  But  the 
colours  of  things,  like  the  forms  of  things,  must 
be  studied  from  nature  ;  it  is  only  the  continual 
intercourse  with  nature,  that  can  give  the  true 
power  of  colouring.  Here  are  water-colour 
sketches,  made  for  the  most  part  out  of  doors, 
(though  perhaps  nothing  to  boast  of)  which  ex- 
emplify this.  I  know  I  could  not  get  colour  as 
good  as  is  even  shown  here,  unless  I  had  taken  it 
straight  from  nature — not  that  I  have  ever  yet 
been  satisfied  with  any  sketch  that  I  did,  at 
all  events,  at  the  time  it  was  done,  and  when  the 
perfect  nature  was  still  before  me.  Excuse  me 
for  speaking  about  myself ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing so  subtle,  so  intricate  in  this  subject  of 
colour,  that  I  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it  by  any 
other  means,  than  by  mentioning  my  own  sensa- 
tions about  it.  Colour  seems  to  me  to  reflect 
our  emotions  almost  more  than  anything  else.  A 
bright  sunny  day  rejoices  us  with  its  sparkle,  its 
mirth  andcolour;  is  all  astir  with  strong  lights  and 
strongshades ;  allseems  merry,  and  the  air  is  f  ullof 
music,  what  with  the  birds  singing,  and  the 
children  laughing  among  the  flowers.  Then 
there  is  the  golden-grey  day ;  the  sun  is 
slightly  veiled,  and  the  tones  of  nature  are  rich, 
and  deep,  and  mellow,  like  the  tones  of  a  church 
organ :  this  gives  us  a  deeper  aud  a  calmer 
sense  of  joy.  Then  there  is  the  drisly,  foggy, 
dreary,  dark  day,  when  there  is  no  colour  any- 
where ;  when  the  air  is  charged  with  the  smoke 
and  dirt  of  chimneys,  and  that  is  dreadful.  But 
there  is  also  in  evening  another  scale  of  colour; 
a  gradual  change  from  the  rich  gold  and  crim- 
son of  sunset,  to  the  cool  and  silvery  tones  of 
departing  day,  whon  tho  trees  grow  dark  against 
tho  sky,  and  a  refinement  of  strange  mystery 
envelopes  all  around  ;  evory  colour  seems  to  assi- 


milate itself  more  and  more  to  the  other  and  the 
bright  flowers  are  no  longer  seen.  And  then 
comes  night,  the  reign  of  paleness  aud  darkness, 
a  symphony  in  faint  gold,  faint  blue,  purple, 
and  warm  black,  with  gleams  of  sombre  green, 
and  bright  touches  of  silver ;  these  are  the  rest- 
ful— the  sad  colours.  I  can  quite  understand  an 
artist  in  his  great  enjoyment  of  the  effects  of 
colour  as  nature  shows  them  to  us  ia  these  dif- 
ferent scales  being  tempted  to  make  colour  the 
one  and  only  aim  of  his  art,  but  the  great  colour - 
ists  have  been  men  whose  sense  of  proportion 
taught  them  that  art  was  not  colour  only,  nor 
form  only  ;  but  the  combination  of  all  the  ele- 
ments and  characteristics  of  nature.  For  how 
can  that  art  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  nature, 
which  would  represent  her,  or  rather  misrepre- 
sent her  as  a  shapeless  assemblage  of  tints,  and 
tones — however  beautiful  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves? We  might  almost  class  our  painters 
under  these  different  headings.  The  "Sunny 
day  Painters."  First  and  foremost  of  these,  is 
Paul  Veronese,  whose  brilliant  and  pure  colours 
are  enhanced  to  the  utmost,  by  gentle  contrast, 
and  where  necessary  by  positive  contrast  and  so 
harmonised,  that,  in  his  enormous  and  fearless 
compositions,  they  make  one  magnificent  chord 
of  silvery  sunny  day  colour.  Note  as  examples 
the  Feast  in  the  House  of  Levi,  in  the 
Academy  at  Venice  ;  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in 
the  Louvre  ;  the  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of 
Alexander,  and  the  Consecration  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  our  own  National  Gallery  in  London  (although 
unfortunately  these  pictures  have  lately  from 
some  cause,  not  explained,  turned  dark,  and  have 
lost  much  of  the  brilliancy  that  they  possessed 
when  these  sketches  of  them  were  made).  Then 
comes  Bonifaccio  with  his  "  Rich  man  at  table," 
in  the  Venetian  Academy  ;  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and 
Rubens  the  magnificent,  nor  must  we  leave  out 
the  modern  pre-Raphaelites,  and  many  of  our 
water-colour  painters,  nor  our  landscape  painter 
Turner,  whose  works  come  under  all  the  head- 
ings that  we  have  mentioned — he  is  one  of  the 
exceptional  men.  Nor  need  I  say,  that  there 
are  many  living  now,  whose  names  I  cannot 
mention,  who  are  essentially  sunny  day  and  glad 
colourists.  "The  golden  grey  day."  First 
and  foremost  in  this  school  of  deep  toned  har  • 
mony,  comes  the  great  Titian,  and  then  Giorgi- 
one,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others.  Cuyp 
and  De  Hooghe,  and  other  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters,  show  us  the  beauty  of  this  veiled  sun- 
shine. To  give  a  list  of  all  the  painters  who  come 
under  these  different  headings,  would  be  im- 
possible now,  we  can  only  give  the  first  examples 
that  occur  to  us.  But  the  painters  who  delight 
in  the  tranquil  shades  of  evening  are  many. 
Cousens  and  Girtin,  and  also  Turner  are  beau- 
tiful examples. 

I  most  regretfully  leave  this  subject  of  colour  ; 
to  study  it  perfectly  in  all  its  bearings  would  lead 
us  into  a  science  as  deep  and  almost  as  perfect 
as  geometry,  though  more  difficult  to  demon- 
strate ;  and  we  might  have  problems  in  colour, 
as  in  geometry,  such  as  "  Given — a  rose  whose 
petals  graduate  from  creamy  pink  to  deep 
crimson,  what  proportion  of  other  colours  is 
necessary  to  give  that  rose  its  utmost  value — or 
Given  a  bunch  of  red  poppies,  what  propor  - 
tion  of  other  colours  is  necessary  to  make  them 
quiet  themselves  down  or  to  make  them  sing  out 
still  louder  ?  Or,  Given  deep  ultramarine,  and 
scarlet,  and  purple,  and  green,  and  gold,  and 
silver,  in  what  proportion  shall  we  distribute 
them,  and  in  what  manner  shall  we  vary  them, 
or  reflect  them  into  each  other,  so  as  to  produce 
the  richest  chord  of  colour  ?  Beautiful  colours 
are  like  so  many  sweet  spirits  all  trying  to  make 
each  other  as  happy  as  possible  ;  now  standing 
side  by  side,  in  almost  imperceptible  gradations 
to  help  to  the  beauty  of  the  group  ;  now  sacrific- 
ing themselves  and  putting  themselves  in  the 
shade,  in  order  that  some  bright  sister  may 
look  still  more  beautiful  and  precious. 
One  would  think  that  there  was  a  deep  philoso- 
phy in  colours,  which  taught  us  to  think  more  of 
otkers  than  ourselves,  for  in  thus  behaving 
towards  each  other,  they  show  forth  their  own 
degrees  of  perfection  and  beauty,  be  it  the 
quality  of  retiriog  humility  consenting  to  hold 
the  second  rank,  or  of  supremacy  obliged  to  hold 
the  first,  or  of  power  of  richness,  or  of  tenderness, 
each  and  all  possessing  beauty  and  lovableness, 
and  agreeing  with  each  other  for  over,  without 
satiety,  without  monotony.  Methinks  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  live  in  a  paradise  of  that  sort. 
But  imagine  now  an  assemblage  of  just  tho 
opposito  kind,  where  each  colour  is  jealous  ef 


the  other,  and  keeps  coming  forward  and  saying, 
here  look  at  me,  don't  look  at  any  body  else,  like 
the  star  actor  who  thinks  he  will  appear  so  much 
greaterif  hesurroundshimself  with  "poor  sticks," 
as  they  are  called,  and  then  fancy  them  fighting 
amongst  themselves,  and  looking  black  and 
jealous  at  each  other,  and  all  making  each  other 
appear  even  more  ugly  than  they  really  are,  and 
all  governed  by  jealousy  and  selfishness  instead 
of  humility  and  love,  and  then  you  have  just  the 
opposite  of  the  Paradise  of  the  good  colours  in 
the  limbo  of  the  bad  ones. 

One  word  about  the  manipulation  of  painting, 
the  quality  of  handling.  What  we  call  fine 
painting  is  such  as  that  of  Velasquez,  or  Van- 
dyke, or  Veronese,  or  any  other  master 
who  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  does 
it  at  once  fearlessly  and  yet  feelingly.  It 
is  not  a  quali;y  to  be  learnt  or  to  be  sought, 
for  it  comes  of  its  own  accord.  Every  charac- 
teristic of  a  painter's  mind  is  exliibited  in 
his  touch.  It  is  his  hand- writing,  and  although 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  artist 
and  the  connoisseur  to  know  this,  as  by  it  the 
painter  of  a  work  is  recognised,  there  is  not 
time  now  to  do  any  more  than  call  attention 
to  this  very  subtle  and  curious  feature  in  the 
art  of  painting.  But  how  little  are  we  advanced 
in  th  e  study  of  the  Beautiful,  and  how  much 
more  is  there  to  be  considered  !  We  have  as  yet 
spoken  only  of  outlines  of  forms,  and  of  colours 
and  their  combinations.  But  now  let  us  imagine 
a  beautiful  countenance — the  looking-glass  of  the 
mind.  It  may  be  kind  or  full  of  disdain,  it  may 
be  passive,  or  laughing,  or  frowning,  doubtful, 
sorrowful,  anxious,  suplicating,  full  of  pity,  and, 
indeed,  possessed  of  every  variety  of  expression, 
all  of  which  it  is  part  of  the  mission  of  art  to 
depict,  and  to  go  further  still,  and  to  depict  the 
reasons  for  it — to  tell  a  story,  or  a  history,  or 
represent  a  drama.  False  sentiment  is  never 
found  in  good  art.  The  subject  of  a  picture 
may  be  revolting  and  terrible,  and  yet  it 
may  be  a  grand  work  if  it  is  true  in  senti- 
ment. But  the  most  lofty  and  most 
poetical  subject  may  be  easily  spoilt  by 
unnatural  attitudes  and  affected  expression.  It 
is  the  "  touch  of  nature  make3  the  whole  world 
kin,"  and  he  who  would  depict  the  actions  of 
men,  the  passions  of  men,  and  even  their 
thoughts,  in  their  faces,'must  himself  be  human; 
he  may  be  as  divine,  or  as  poetical  as  he  likes 
besides,  but  he  must  first  be  human,  so  that  he 
may  sympathise  with  and  enter  into  all  the  feel- 
ings of  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  fellow  creatures.  To 
exemplify  this  would,  be  impossible  this  evening, 
but  I  may  refer  you  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Leslie's  book 
whichhecalls"AHandbook  for  Young  Painters.'' 
In  that  book  you  will  not  only  find  pointed  out  in 
the  most  clear  and  unaffected  way  how  great 
subjects,  and  also  little  subjects,  have  been 
treated  by  great  masters,  but  you  will  also  see 
there  how  learned,  how  just,  and  how  interesting 
is  the  art  of  sound  criticism. 

Let  us  next  deal  with  the  Study  of  Nature. 
All  schools  of  art,  and  all  artists  individually, 
are  excellent  in  proportion  as  their  works  are 
founded  on  the  study  of  nature.  And  the  real 
academy  of  art  is  in  the  green  fields,  among  the 
wild  flowers,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  rivers,  in 
the  sea  and  in  the  sky,  and  in  all  the  living 
things  that  inhabit  them,  and  among  the 
mountains  in  all  their  grandeur.  And  then, 
again,  in  the  streets  of  towns,  at  home  or 
abroad,  where  every  day  we  may  see  something, 
whether  an  incident,  an  attitude,  or  a  group, 
that  will  furnish  us  with  material  for  our  art. 
And  so,  again,  in  the  homesteads,  in  the  play- 
ground, on  the  battle-field,  in  human  action,  in 
joy  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  human  heart.  And 
if  our  students  study  earnestly  and  lovingly  in 
this  academy  of  nature,  and  there  are  many  I 
know  who  do,  then  1  can  see  no  reason  why 
modern  art,  and  art  in  this  country,  should  not 
be  capable  of  equalling,  I  will  not  say  of  sur- 
passing, the  art  of  the  ancients.  I  say  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  capable,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  does,  or  that  it  will,  but  still  the  road  is 
open  to  us.  Surely  nature  is  as  lovely  now  as 
ever  she  was.  We  have,  I  think,  as  kindly  feel- 
ings now  as  ever  man  had ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  women  are  as  beautiful,  children  as 
sweet,  aud  men  as  handsome  as  over  they  were. 
Why,  then,  should  not  art  be  as  fine  now  as  in 
the  old  days?  Here  are  toy-books  by  modern 
artists  that  aro  as  fine  of  their  kind  as  anything 
that  was  ever  produced.  The  Mad  Bug,  The 
'Three  Jovial  Buntsmen,  Sing  a  Song  for  Six- 
pence,  by  Mr.  Caldecot,   aro  full  of  fun,  of 
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action,  and  of  real  humour,  and  are  founded, 
every  stroke  of  them,  on  nature.  The  drawing- 
is  exquisite,  whether  it  be  of  the  figures,  the 
landscape,  the  horses,  the  birds,  or  the  dogs  and 
other  animals ;  and  every  composition  in  them, 
however  slight,  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
art.  These  books  cost  but  a  shilling  each,  yet 
may  be  of  countless  value  to  the  country,  if  we 
calculate  the  amount  of  delight  and  improvement 
in  taste  that  they  may  impart  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Think  of  the  toy-books  that  were  sup- 
posed to  deliaht  many  of  us  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, with  their  smudges  of  gamboge,  sap  green, 
Prussian  blue,  and  staring  crimson  lake,  and 
then  let  us  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Caldecot  and  to 
Mi^s  Kate  Greenaway,  with  her  many  books, 
especially  Under  the  Window ;  not  forgetting 
Mr. Walter  Crane  and  Mr.  Henry  Stacey  Matkx, 
who  was,  I  believe,  the  founder  of  this  delight- 
ful and  important  branch  of  art.  When  I  am 
told  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
these  pleasant  books  make  me  almost  doubt  that 
assertion.  Nature  is  older  than  the  hills,  aud  yet 
she  is  ever  new  ;  and  these  books  prove  to  me 
that  there  is  no  end  to  the  new  ways  of  repre- 
senting her.  Our  modern  pre-Raphaelites — ■ 
wrongly  so  called,  or  jokingly  so  called  —when 
they  first  appeared,  interested  everybody  with 
their  works ;  they  were  a  great  feature  at  the 
Academy  Exhibitions  some  twenty  years  ago. 
And  why  ?  because  they  were  founded  on  the 
study  of  nature,  not  of  art;  were  most  laborious, 
most  earnest,  and  full  of  affection  for  nature ; 
they  were  totally  unlike  any  other  art  that  we 
had  seen  before ;  and  if  they  in  some  instances 
appeared  to  us  quaint,  their  quamtness  was  the 
result  of  the  earnestness  of  the  painters,  and  not 
of  affectation.  But  when  artists  begin  to  copy 
from  each  other,  and  to  copy  from  art  instead  of 
nature,  then  degeneration  takes  place.  I  parti- 
cularly say  instead  of  from  nature  ;  we  must,  of 
course,  make  every  possible  use  we  can  of  the  art 
which  has  preceded  us,  and  learn  our  lessons 
from  it,  and  take  delight  in  it,  decorate  our  walls 
with  good  reproductions  of  it.  We  cannot 
always  prevent  ourselves  from  imitating,  to  a 
certain  extent,  those  works  that  we  most  ad- 
mire, but  we  must  stamp  our  imitation  with  so 
much  individuality  that  it  becomes  a  new  and 
original  production,  though  suggested  by  the 
work  of  another.  A  great  artist  like  Raphael 
draws  straight  from  nature  both  for  his  inspira- 
tions and  for  the  details  of  his  pictures,  and 
hence  his  work  always  reminds  us  of  nature,  ac- 
companied with  the  grace  and  loveliness  of 
Raphael's  mind  ;  but  the  followers  of  the  master, 
such  as  certain  German  imitators,  do  not  recall 
nature ;  it  is  true  they  remind  us  of  Raphael, 
but  they  remind  us  that  he  is  dead.  In  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  we  must  see 
that  our  artists  are  now,  perhaps  more  than 
ever,  inclined  to  go  to  nature  direct,  and  to  bring 
back  for  themselves  what  they  fin-1  there,  and 
this  augurs  well  for  the  progress  of  art  in  this 
country.  All  I  would  ask  of  them  is  not  to  be 
so  startling. 

Repose  is  one  of  the  first  qualities  that  we 
look  for  in  a  work  of  art,  I  do  not  mean  the 
absence  of  all  action,  bnt  I  mean  a  completeness, 
a  unity.  I  remember  that  Frederick  Walker 
whom  many  consider  one  of  our  greatest  modern 
artists,  used  to  say  that  oneness  (or  unity)  was 
the  great  quality  that  he  was  always  trying  for, 
and  that  he  tried  to  compose  his  pictures  i-o  that 
they  did  not  look  as  if  they  were  composed,  but 
as  though  every  figure  had  taken  its  place 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  by  ac.ident  and  not  by 
design,  and  yet  everything  even  to  a  hand  must 
be  in  its  right  place,  aud  he  would  rub  out 
beautiful  work  over  and  over  again  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  every  thing  into  it* 
right  place,  and  of  its  right  tone  and  right 
calour.  Nor  were  his  pains  and  his  labour  thrown 
away,  for  his  works  as  a  rule  are  the  most  exqui- 
site gems.  A  work  of  art  is  a  thing  that  we 
love  to  live  with  and  to  make  a  friend  of.  We  do 
not  want  it  to  fidget  us,  nor  to  tire  us,  nor  per- 
petually to  remind  us  how  clever  it  is,  but  to 
give  us  calm  enjoyment  or  great  delight  and  to 
put  us  into  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  Let  it 
theD,  whatever  its  subject  may  be,  bo  so  har- 
monious that  the  contemplation  of  it  gives  us 
peace.  But  we  see  so  many  pictures  which  pro- 
duce the  opposite  effect  that  one  would  think 
that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  art  was  to  startle. 
Now  the  characteristic  of  all  great  art  is,  that  it 
leads  the  eye  gently,  as  Raphael's  does,  or  it 
daaces  it  along  merrily,  as  that  of  Rubens  does,  to 


its  principal  thought,  its  chief  beauty  and  leads 
the  mind  and  the  heart  along  with  it.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  wo  must  etudy  the  laws  of 
composition,  not  that  they  will  make  us  compose- 
good  pictures,  but  they  will  help  us  in  our  diffi- 
culties and  enable  us  th<)  better  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  fine  works,  which  is  really  of  more  im- 
portance to  a  great  many  of  us,  than  enabling 
us  to  produce  perhaps  only  second  or  third  rate- 
picturt  s. 

So  we  must  study  the  art  of  composition. 
That  is,  the  art  of  putting  every  part  of  a  work 
into  such  complete  haxmo  iy,  that  it  seems  to 
sing  to  us  as  we  contemplate  it.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  more  properly  expresses  it  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Drawing,"  "  Composition  means 
literally  and  i-imply  putting  several  tilings 
together,  so  as  to  make  one  thing  out  of  them, 
the  nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  have  a 
share  in  producing."  Without  this  there  is  no 
great  art.  There  may  be  very  good  copying,  but 
a  mere  copy  from  nature  is  not  always  of  much 
value  unless  the  subject  has  been  chosen  with 
such  taste  and  painted  with  such  love  for  it,  that 
the  artist  recognised  in  his  subject  all  his  laws  so 
completely  attended  to,  that  he  felt  it  was  im- 
possible to  alter  anything  with  advantage  ;  but 
to  do  that  he  must  know  the  laws  which  we 
shall  find  govern  nature  in  a  subtle  way,  and 
also  all  good  art  without  in  the  least  inter- 
fering with  originality,  or  forciug  it  to  be  conven- 
tional, but  on  the  contrary  putting  the  artist 
into  a  closer  and  more  intellectual  relation  with 
nature,  and  enabling  him  with  more  ease  to  him- 
self (and  more  enjoyment  to  those  who  look  at 
his  work),  to  depict  the  infinite  variety  of  her 
beauties. 

We  must  leave  this  subject  and  leave  it  in- 
complete, with  much,  very  much  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  A  moat  witty  and  intelligent  friend  of 
mine  once  said  to  me  that  if  ever  he  had  to  give 
a  lecture  he  would  choose  for  his  subject  "  The 
uselessness  of  lectures  upon  art ;"  and  certainly 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  that 
remark,  for  a  lecturer  cannot  teach  in  an  hour 
that  which  it  takes  years  of  daily  toil  and 
thoughtful  labour  to  accomplish.  All  that  a 
lecturer  can  hope  to  do  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  he  tikes 
in  hand,  and  to  leave  them  to  follow  out  the 
study  of  it  for  themselves,  if  they  feel  so  inclined. 
In  this  case  of  the  study  of  the  Beautiful,  we 
have  but  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  things  about  us, 
and  to  seek  for  that  beauty  and  goodness  which 
at  first  seem  hidden  from  us,  but  which,  when 
once  discovered,  are  everywhere  visible,  and  give 
an  interest  and  value  to  all  the  objects  around 
us  that  before  we  never  dreamt  of,  and  it 
is  important  in  this  respect,  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  minds  occupying  themselves 
in  this  manner,  that  is,  the  more  the 
beautiful  be  sought,  be  it  external  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  or  moral  b?auty  of 
love  and  kindness,  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  advancement  and  perfection  of  art ;  for 
your  artist,  your  singer,  or  your  actor,  will 
paint,  or  sing,  or  act,  with  all  the  more  en- 
thusiasm, and  take  greater  pains  with  his  art 
when  he  has  a  full  audience  before  him  instead 
of  an  empty  house.  And  in  these  days,  when 
m-n's  minds  are  perplexed  with  doubts,  and 
when  the  political  atmosphere  is  thick  and 
threatening,  surely  it  must  be  a  pleasant  relief 
to  turn  from  these  things  to  the  study  of  that 
which  should  teach  us  to  turn  our  spears  into 
ploughshares  and  our  swords  into  pruning 
hooks. 


THE  VENTILATION,   LIGHTING,  AND 
WARMING  OF  HOUSES. 

THE  second  of  a  seiies  of  lectures  to  members 
of  building  societies,  on  Dwrlling  Houses, 
was  given  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  on 
Saturday  afternoon  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Robins  mentioned 
that  the  necessity  for  as  frequent  a  change  of  air 
in  a  dwelling  as  was  practicable,  without  causing 
perceptible  draught,  was  the  guiding  principle 
in  devising  or  considering  systems  of  ventilation. 
This  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  the 
concurrent  abstraction  of  foul  air;  if  either  end 
were  alone  aimed  at,  the  attempt  would  be  more 
or  less  a  failure.  In  ordinary  houses,  the  ch  mney 
was  a  sufficient  ventilator  when  associated  with 
a  means  of  feeding  the  chimney  with  a  s-upply  of 
air.  To  feed  the  fire  directly,  however,  would 
probably  prevent  draughts,  but  would  decrease 


the  warmth  of  the  room  and  leave  it  unrefreslied 
by  the  change  of  fre.ih  for  expired  air.  It  was 
obviously  desirable,  then-fore',  to  introduce  the 
air  in  such  a  way  that  it,  might  do  all  the  good 
possible  before  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
chimney.  The  ordinary  current  of  air  of  a 
sitting-room  fireplace  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second,  and  consequently 
allowing  1,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  as  necessary 
to  be  extracted  for  each  occupant  of  any  chamber, 
then  one  sitting-room  fire-flue  was  a  rafiofent 
extractor  for  18  persons;  or  if  3,000  cubic 
feet  wero  insisted  on,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  de  Chaumont,  then  six  persons  wero 
provided  for  by  this  means,  which  was  all  - 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  Proceeding  on 
this  assumption,  Mr.  Tobin  had  the  credit  of 
reviving  an  old  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Whitt  hurst,  F.R.S.,  and  published  in  1794,  and 
of  putting  it  into  successful  practice — viz.,  vertical 
ventilating  shafts,  set  into  the  corner  of  a  room 
and  communicating  with  the  outer  air  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  house  through  gratings.  In 
introducing  and  extracting  air  without  draught, 
practical  difficulties  bristled  at  every  point,  and 
many  devices  had  been  contrived,  as  they  could 
see  around  them  in  the  museum,  for  effecting 
this  object.  He  believed  it  to  be  quite  vain  to 
think  that  any  one  system,  however  successful 
in  however  many  instances,  would,  under  all 
circumstances,  realise  the  same  results.  In  the 
firot  place,  if  shafts  were  used,  the  admission  of 
air  had  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  wind, 
&c.  This  might  be  done  in  many  ways — by  a 
hinged  lid  on  the  top  with  side  cheeks  opening 
towards  the  wall,  or  by  a  suspended  diaphragm 
plate.  In  the  next  place,  dust  and  smoke  found 
their  way  into  the  room  along  with  the  so-called 
fresh  air.  At  first,  perforated  zinc  was  put  into 
the  tube,  and  failed  ;  then  cotton  wool  was  lightly 
put  over,  which  upset  the  whole  principla  by 
checking  the  current.  The  Sanitary  Engineering 
and  Ventilating  Company  had  distinctly  im- 
proved this  by  placing  a  tray  of  water  in 
the  horizontal  portion  of  the  pipe,  and  de- 
flecting the  in-current  over  it.  But  as  this 
water  would  freeze  in  the  winter  time,  a  canvas 
bag,  stiffened  by  a  wire  frame,  had  been 
substituted  and  placed  in  the  pipe,  so  as  to 
strain  the  air  received.  Double-hung  raising 
sashes  gave  an  in-current  of  air,  by  the  familiar 
expedient  of  raising  the  lower  sash  2in.  upon  a 
strip  of  wood.  The  same  end  could  be  effected 
by  hit-and-miss  ventilators,  placed  over  slots  in 
the  meeting-rails  of  the  sashes.  In  Currall's 
patent,  air  was  admitted  through  the  pierced 
bottom  rail  of  sashes.  The  only  other  modes  of 
introducing  cold  air  directly  with  an  upward 
current  at  a  low  level,  were  by  Pierce's  pyro- 
pneumatic,  Boyd's  hygiastic,  and  H.  S.  Snell's 
thermohydric  stoves.  In  all  cases,  the  in-current 
had  not  an  upward  tendency  of  more  than  45°. 
Stevens'  drawer  ventilator  was  an  attempt  to 
achieve  a  veitical  current  from  a  side  opening, 
but  was  not  sightly.  Numbers  of  stove-makers 
— Boyd,  Edwards,  Batty,  and  others— admitted 
fresh  air  through  the  stove-fronts,  a  valuable 
means  of  iulet,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  could  be  regulated,  and  because  in  winter- 
time the  in-coming  air  was  warmed  in  its 
pa-sage.  It  was  therefore  economical  of  fuel  to 
reject  in  favour  of  this  plan  any  system  for  in- 
troducing crude  cold  air,  as  on  the  Whitehurst 
principle.  Hit-and-miss  ventilators  had  been 
placed  in  door  or  wall  between  passage  and  room, 
but  had  to  be  modified  on  account  of  the  direct 
draught  they  occasioned  ;  Currall's  door  ventila- 
tors were  invented  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
further  improvement  had  been  devised  by 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  in  the  architrave 
ventila'or.  The  lecturer  expressed  a  pre- 
ference for  vtrrieal  inlets  of  air,  and  re- 
commended that  where  these  could  not  be 
obtainel,  the  air  should  not  be  introluced 
directly,  but  through  a  flue  built  directly  into 
the  wall  at  a  lower  level  than  the  opening  into 
room.  Passing  on  to  consider  extract  ventilators, 
the  lecturer  said  he  was  not  favourable  to  Dr. 
Arnott's  chimney- valve  nor  its  varieties,  as  they 
easily  become  clogged  with  smoke  and  allowed  a 
sooty  down-draught  to  enter  when  the  fire  was 
not  lighted.  He  preferred  a  separate  flue  for 
air  going  up  between  the  heated  smoke- flues, 
and  so  sufficiently  heated  to  cause  an  upward 
current.  This  special  flue  should  be  pargetted, 
and  should  not  open  at  the  top  of  the  chimney- 
stack  on  the  same  level  as  the  smoke-flues,  but 
through  louvres  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stack, 
and  3ft.  from  the  top.   If  this  plan  was  objected 
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to  as  too  costly,  they  might  adopt  the  simple  but 
effective  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Boyd  30  years 
ago. — viz.,  instead  of  making  the  withes  between 
the  flues  of  solid  half-brickwork,  to  provide  a 
hollow  flue  by  the  use  of  cast-iron  flue-plates 
the  thickness  of  a  slate,  thus  leaving  a  clear 
4in.  space  always  warmed  for  the  air 
passage.  Ordinarily  there  was  sufficient  up- 
daught  to  make  these  act  as  extract  ventilators, 
provided  an  equal  area  of  inlet  ventilators 
existed  in  the  room  ;  tut  if  these  were  deficient 
there  were  several  simple  mechanical  means  for 
creating  an  up- current.  Kite,  Howorth,  Verity, 
Boyle,  Buchan,  Banner,  and  a  host  of  smoke- 
doctors  had  devised  cowls  turned  by  the  wind, 
but  exhaust  shafts  of  the  kind  he  had  recom- 
mended, ending  in  louvres  3ft.  below  the  chimney 
tops,  could  not  be  provided  with  cowls,  and 
motive  power  must  be  applied  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  as  in  the  form  of  the  Bunsen  burner  gas- 
jet  provided  by  Boyd  at  the  base  of  the  upcast 
shaft.  Mr.  Potts,  of  Birmingham,  had  attempted, 
with  considerable  but  not  unvarying  success,  to 
effect  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  and  the  ex- 
action of  foul  air  simultaneously  at  the  upper 
rt  of  a  room  by  a  pierced  cornice  divided  at 
e  back  by  a  metal  diaphragm,  and  the  outlet 
ue  was  supplemented  either  by  a  gas-jet  below 
or  a  cowl  above.  These  and  other  systems  of 
ventilation  were,  Mr.  Robins  mentioned,  fully 
described  and  illustrated,  in  a  shilling  book,  by 
Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  entitled  "Healthy 
Houses."  Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  lighting 
rooms,  he  admitted  that  the  softest  and  most 
agreeable  mode  was  by  wax  candles  ;  but  it  was 
too  expensive  except  for  drawing-rooms  and  the 
boudoirs  of  the  rich.  The  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  preparation  and  cleaning  of  oil,  paraffin, 
and  other  lamps  had  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  gas,  which  was  recommended  alike  by  cheap- 
ness, by  its  ready  application,  and  by  brilliancy 
of  the  light  afforded.  It  was  usually  supposed, 
however,  that  gas  was  more  destructive  of  oxy- 
gen than  lamps  or  candles.  This  was  true  ;  but 
the  impurity  was  not  greater  when  compared 
with  the  larger  quantity  of  light  afforded.  If, 
as  Dr.  Corfield  had  shown,  instead  of 
using  five  or  six  burners  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  escape  of  the  products  of 
combustion,  we  employed  fifty  or  sixty  sperm 
candles,  under  the  same  conditions,  there  would 
be  a  fair  comparison.  Several  manufacturers 
had  provided  for  carrying  the  products  of  gas- 
combustion,  availing  themselves  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  process  for  this  purpose,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Strode  and  Co.,  in  their  sun- 
burners,  Messrs.  Benham  and  Sons,  in  the 
"  globe"  light  (which  had  a  tubular  suspension- 
rod  above,  communicating  with  the  chimney 
flue) ;  a  still  simpler  and  less  expensive  arrange- 
ment was  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Sons'  ventilating 
gas-pendant,  and  a  globe-reflector  had  been 
designed  by  General  Franzini,  in  which  two 
hemispheres  of  crystal,  one  of  opal,  the  other  a 
bottle  of  filtered  water,  were  placed  round  the 
light,  which  was  magnified  by  it ;  a  conducting 
tube  removed  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
same  inventor  had  contrived  the  "Healthy" 
light,  consisting  of  two  jets  blending  into  one 
flame,  on  a  similar  principle  to  that  of  the 
Silber  Light  Company.  Gas-burners,  generally, 
should  be  provided  with  some  disc,  or  other 
means  of  checking  the  pressure  ;  they  should  be 
made  of  some  corrosive  material,  and  should 
have  large  orifices.  The  lecturer  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  electric  light  would  soon  be  a 
household  thing,  and  then  they  would  have  no 
products  of  combustion  to  think  about,  and  no 
injury  to  furniture  and  frames  to  deplore.  Pro- 
ceeding to  his  [concluding  topic,  that  of  warm- 
ing, he  advocated,  as  the  end  to  be  arrived  at, 
the  equable  warming  of  the  whole  interior  of 
the  house,  rooms,  passages,  and  staircase  alike. 
The  salvation  from  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
fuel  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  cause  of  draughti- 
ness  of  rooms,  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  sitting-room  and  hall.  For 
stoves  in  halls,  gas  might  bo  usefully 
employed,  as  it  required  neither  tending 
nor  space.  For  rooms,  he  did  not  think 
we  should  dispense  with  the  open  fire,  than 
which  nothing  could  bo  more  healthy,  cheery,  or 
wasteful ;  and  that  being  so,  attention  should  be 
directed  towards  its  improvement.  The  primary 
aim  must  be  tho  increase  of  its  radiating  power 
bv  reflection  from  heated  polished  surfaces.  One 
of  the  best  forms  was  where  the  fire-cheeks  were 
of  polished  steel,  wet  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
buck  of  stove,  and  projecting  in  front  of  the 


fire-bars;  many  old-fashioned  stoves  were  con- 
structed in  this  way.  The  latest  improvement 
in  this  way  was  the  register-stove  patented  by 
Messrs.  Comyng,  Ching,  and  Co.,  called  the 
"Paramount,"  in  which  the  fire-grate  was 
quite  disconnected  from  the  brickwork,  and 
equally  so  from  the  metal  shell  or  encaustic- 
tile  lining  of  the  chimney-back  and  sides, 
except  at  the  bracket  which  supported  it,  thus 
giving  free  space  for  radiation  all  round,  econo- 
mising fuel,  and  allowing  the  stove  to  be 
carried  from  one  room  to  another.  The  valuable 
series  of  stoves  made  by  Barnard  and  Bishop,  of 
Norwich,  heated  by  direct  radiation,  and  had 
no  reflecting  surfaces  ;  the  bottom  of  the  grate 
was  closed,  causing  a  slow  combustion  of  fuel, 
and  was  slightly  inclined  to  the  hearth,  and  the 
fuel  was  all  spread  out  next  the  front  bars.  The 
depth  of  these  stoves  was  generally  too  small, 
and  he  preferred  the  larger  sizes,  and  those  with 
bent  lower  bars  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  caking. 
These  were  not  ventilating  stoves,  but  there 
were  many  in  the  museum  of  that  character,  in- 
cluding those  already  mentioned,  and  that  of 
Captain  Galton.  A  new  open  fire-stove  had 
just  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Boyd,  which  was 
disengaged  from  the  wall,  and  inclosed  in  a 
case,  and  had  an  inlet  flue  through  the  wall 
feeding  the  space  under  the  iron  hearth.  Mr. 
H.  Saxon  Snell's  and  other  hygiastic  ventilating 
stoves  warmed  the  air  of  a  room  both  by  radia- 
tion from  the  open  fire,  and  by  the  conduction  of 
fresh  air  over  heated  surfaces.  The  latest  thing 
in  economic  warming  was  the  "  Lambeth  Radia- 
ting Tile  Stove,"  now  being  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Doulton.  Mr.  Robins  said  he  should 
not  describe  the  various  systems  of  heating  by 
high  and  low  pressure  hot- water  apparatus,  or 
by  heated  air  and  steam,  as  he  thought,  when 
the  electric  light  was  laid  on  to  houses  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  lay  on  steam,  and  that  then 
the  engines  required  to  maintain  the  electric 
current  could  be  utilised  to  supply  heat  also. 


A   SANITARY   PROTECTION  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  LONDON.* 

By  Pbof.  Fleeming  Jenkiu,  F.R.S. 

IN  the  winter  of  1877-78,  the  writer  was  asked 
to  deliver  two  lectures  on  Sanitation  before 
the  Philosophical  Institution  in  Edinburgh,  and 
he  gladly  accepted  the  duty,  believing  that  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  giving  simple 
explanations  on  the  subject,  and  in  laying  down 
rules  so  simple  that  each  householder  might 
easily  apply  those  rules  to  his  own  case,  and  so 
render  himself  secure  against  the  chief  dangers 
arising  from  bad  drainage,  bad  water  supply, 
and  bad  ventilation.  The  writer  holds  the 
opinion  that,  while  niceties  of  construction 
cannot  be  too  warmly  debated  among  munufac- 
turers  and  engineers,  they  are,  nevertheless,  of 
small  importance  in  comparison  with  a  few  very 
simple  conditions,  the  observance  of  which  will 
practically  ensure  that  a  house  is  in  good  sani- 
tary order.  Very  briefly,  these  main  conditions 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  liquid  refuse  from  the  house  must  have  a  free 
passage  to  the  town  sewer. 

2.  The  air  frum  the  town  sewer  must  not  have  a  free 
passage  into  the  house-drains. 

3.  No  air  or  gas  from  the  drainage  channels  of  the 
house  must  enter  the  house. 

4.  No  water  or  liquids  must  leak  from  those  channels 
into  the  ground  under  the  house. 

5.  The  drinking-water  must  be  supplied  and  stored  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  run  no  risk  of  contamination. 

6.  The  air  of  the  dwelling-rooms  must  be  supplied  from 
without,  uncontiminated. 

By  the  time  that  the  preparations  for  the 
lecture  were  complete,  the  writer  had  arrived  at 
the  discouraging  conclusion  that  its  delivery 
would  be  practically  useless — that  it  would  add 
little  or  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  experts,  and 
that  the  ordinary  householder  could  not  lie 
expected  so  completely  to  master  the  subject  as 
might  warrant  him  in  trusting  to  his  own  judg- 
ment when  applying  the  principles.  What 
conclusion  then  was  to  be  drawn  ?  Apparently, 
only  the  very  lame  one,  that  each  occupier  ought 
to  call  in  professional  advice,  to  see,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  proper  arrangements  had  been 
made,  and  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  whether 
they  continued  in  working  order.  But  what 
advice  could  the  public  obtain  ?  The  plumber  and 
builder  were  interested  parties,  and  in  many  cases 
were  insufficiently  educated  to  give  sound  advice. 
The  engineer,  if  consulted,  must  be  a  man  of 
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standing,  and  would  charge  a  fee  such  as  would 
be  prohibitory  in  the  case  of  houses  belonging  to 
persons  of  moderate  means.  The  lecturer,  then, 
was  in  the  position  of  having  to  tell  his  hearers 
that  the  water-carriage  system,  as  it  is  called, 
had  introduced  into  their  houses  a  very  serious 
danger ;  that  the  complexity  of  pipes  and 
traps  was  such  that  this  danger  could  _  not 
be  guarded  against  without  professional 
advice  and  continual  inspection,  and  yet  that 
no  practical  means  existed,  by  which  men  of 
moderate  means  could  obtain  trustworthy 
professional  advice.  This  conclusion  was 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  he  was  led  to  consider 
whether  no  plan  could  be  devised  for  giving 
sound  professional  advice  and  inspection  in  re- 
turn for  small  fees.  The  idea  then  occurred  to 
him  that  the  principle  first  applied  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Fairbairn,  to  the  inspection  of  steam 
boilers,  was  also  applicable  to  the  inspection  of 
houses.  An  association  might  be  formed,  which 
should  employ  an  engineer  or  engineers  of  their 
own.  Each  engineer  so  employed  could  inspect 
and  report  on  a  large  number  of  houses  annually, 
and  if  employed  exclusively  on  this  work,  he 
would  rapidly  acquire  great  skill  and  experience. 
The  writer  knew  that  large  numbers  of  well- 
educated  young  men,  who  passed  through  his 
class  in  the  University,  and  through  their  prac- 
tical apprenticeship,  would  be  glad  to  give  their 
time  for  about  £150  per  annnm.  If  these  men 
were  to  inspect  houses,  and  report  upon  them, 
under  the  eye  of  a  consulting  engineer  of  stand- 
ing, the  householder  would  have  a  guarantee 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  reports  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  inspections  made,  were  such 
as  commanded  the  assent  of  the  heads  of  the 
profession ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  fee  of  the 
consulting  engineer  who  gave  this  guarantee 
need  not  be  more  for,  say,  100  houses,  than  he 
would  have  to  charge  for  a  single  house  if  he 
were  called  in  for  that  one  special  case. 

An  estimate  showed  that,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  secretary,  rent  for  offices,  and  sun- 
dry minor  expenses,  the  proposed  benefits  could 
be  given  in  Edinburgh  for  a  subscription  of 
£1  Is.  per  annum,  an  estimate  which  has  since 
been  justified  by  an  experience  of  three  years. 

The  idea  was  explained  privately  to  a  few 
friends,  and  met  with  so  much  favour  that  draft 
rules  were  passed,  and  a  circular  issued. 

The  rules  of  the  association  were  revised  by 
the  provisional  committee,  consisting  of  leading: 
citizens  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  writer  was  able, 
at  his  lecture  before  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, just  three  years  ago,  to  announce  that  the 
association  for  Edinburgh  was  constituted  ;  since 
that  time,  and  under  those  rules,  the  association 
has  worked  with  perfect  smoothness  and  success. 
It  has  given  satisfaction  to  its  members  ;  it  has 
paid  its  way;  it  has  spread  widely  through 
Scotland,  and  its  action  has  in  no  instance  given 
rise  to  any  challenge  or  ill-feeling.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
accepted  the  present  paper,  by  which  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  a  similar  association  is 
now  founded  in  London. 

The  rules  of  the  London  Association  are  ap- 
pended. They  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
Edinburgh  Association,  and  such  differences  as- 
exist  have  been  adjusted  by  the  London  Council. 
The  following  abstract  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  what  the  association  undertakes- 
to  do.    The  objects  are  defined  as  follows  :  — 

1.  To  provide  members,  at  m  derate  cost,  with  such 
advice  and  supervision  as  shall  insure  the  proper  sanitaiy 
condilion  of  their  own  dwellings. 

2.  To  enable  members  to  procure  practical  advice,  on 
moderate  terms,  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying 
defects  in  houses  of  the  poorer  class  in  which  they  aic 
interested. 

The  entrance  fee,  which  entitles  to  all  pivileges  of 
membership  for  twelve  months,  is  £2  2s.  for  houses 
situated  within  five  miles  of  Charing- cross,  and  rated 
below  £100  per  annum.  The  subsequent  annual  sub- 
scription for  the  same  houses  will  be  £1  is.  Special 
rates  for  larger  houses  can  be  ascertained  fiom  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  following  are  the  privileges  of  the  members  :— 

1.  A  report  by  the  engineer  of  the  association  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  one  dwelling,  with  a  sketch  diagram 
of  pipes,  and  specific  recommendations,  if  necessary,  as  to* 
the  improvement  of  drainage,  water  supply,  and  venti- 
lation. 

2.  The  inspection  of  any  alterations  in  the  sanitary  fit- 
tings which  may  be  carried  out  by  the  adv.ee,  or  with  the 
approval,  of  the  officers  of  the  association. 

3.  An  annual  inspection  of  premises  by  the  engineer,, 
with  a  report  as  to  their  sanitary  condition. 

i.  Occasional  supplementary  inspection  and  advice  con- 
coining  the  dwelling  or  property  in  respect  of  which  he  is 
a  subscriber,  whenever  this  advice  may  be  desired.  The 
fee  for  such  occasional  advice  will  be  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Council. 

5.  Kepor.s  by  the  officers  of  the  association  as  to  the 
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sanitary  condition  of  any  dwellings  or  properties  desig- 
nated by  any  member, or  on  any  plans  for  proposed  build- 
ings, on  payment  of  a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council  from 
time  to  time,  with  special  relation  to  the  rent,  or  estimated 
rent,  of  the  premises. 

6.  A  vote  in  the  election  of  the  council,  who  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  association. 

Any  member  is  f  ree  to  leave  the  association  at  any  time ; 
non-payment  of  the  annual  subscription  will  suffice  to 
cause  the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  roll.  The  asso- 
ciation has  no  share  capital  and  no  profits.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  signified  their  willingness  to  license  the  Edin- 
burgh Association  as  one  of  public  utility  under  the  Act 
of  1867.  Victoria  30—31,  c.  131,  and  the  Board  will,  no 
doubt,  be  prepared  to  grant  an  equal  privilcdge  to  the 
London  Association. 

The  council  of  the  association  will,  by  its  articles, 
be  unpaid  ;  the  officers  have  no  interest  in  auy  outlay  or 
patent 

The  first  council  will  be  constituted  as  follows :— Presi- 
dent. Prof .  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL  D.  F.R  8.,  &c.  Ordinary 
Councillors,  J.  S.  Bristowe.M.D.,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health ;  Sir  Wm.  Gull,  Bart,  M.D., 
D.C.L. ;  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  rector  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East;  Hugh  Leonard,  late  Engineer-in-Chief,  Bengal 
Presidency ;  F.  Clifford  de  Lousada,  retired  commander 
R.N. ;  Sir  W.  Tyrone  Power,  K.C.B. ;  E.  C.  Robins, 
F.R.I.B.A. ;  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R  S. ;  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  M.P. ;  Prof.  Alex.  W.  "William- 
son, F.R.S.,  &c.  Honorary  Standing  Council,  Alfred 
Wills,  QO.  Honorary  Treasurer,  T.  Holmes,  M.A., 
Cantab.,  Surgeon,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  George's 
Hospital. 

The  following  will  be  the  first  paid  officers  of  this  asso- 
ciation, holding  offioe  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Council :— Consulting  Engineers,Fleeming  Jenkin,F.R.S., 
M.I.C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Edinburgh 
Sanitary  Protection  Association  ;  and  H.  C.  Forde, 
M.I.C.E.  Resident  Engineer,  W.  K.  Burton.  Secretary, 
Cosmo  Lines,  M.I.C.E.,  6,  John-street,  Adelphi. 

A  short  account  will  now  be  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  system  is  practically 
worked.  A  householder  or  tenant  who  thinks 
of  joining  the  association  will  write  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  at  6,  John- street, 
Adelphi.  In  his  letter  he  will  state  the  nature 
of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  he  wishes  to 
subscribe.  He  will  mention  the  rateable  value 
or  actual  rent,  and  the  situation  of  the  house.  If 
the  situation  be  within  five  miles  of  Charmg- 
cross,  and  the  rateable  value  of  the  house  under 
£400,  he  will  know  that  the  terms  of  the 
subscription  are  £2  2s.  for  the  first  year,  and 
£1  Is.  for  each  subsequent  year.  He  may  either 
ask  the  secretary  for  further  information,  or  he 
may  at  once  signify  his  intention  of  joining 
the  association  as  a  member,  and  inclose  a 
cheque  for  £2  2s.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  call  and 
obtain  verbal  information  from  the  secretary. 
When  a  member  joins  he  incurs  no 
liability,  exeept  for  the  first  two  guineas. 
He  may  or  may  not  pay  any  subsequent 
annual  subscription ;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
most  of  the  members  who  join  will  remain 
members  of  the  association,  since  otherwise  they 
will  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  scheme. 
As  soon  after  the  member  has  joined  as  circum- 
stances allow,  the  secretary  will  write  to  the 
member,  and  inquire  when  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  him  to  have  his  house  inspected. 
When  the  inspection  is  arranged,  the  member 
will  be  asked  to  let  his  plumber  to  meet  the  inspect- 
ing engineer,  and  also  to  have  the  ground  opened 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  the  main  drain 
of  the  house  at  some  point  between  the  house 
and  the  town  sewer.  If  the  extra  expense  which 
this  entails  is  objected  to,  the  inspection  cannot 
be  thorough,  but  may  still  be  useful.  The  sums 
paid  for  opening  up  the  ground  do  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  association.  Unless 
some  grave  defect  is  discovered  in  the  dr.iin 
under  the  house,  the  opening  up  of  the  drain, 
behig  done  outside  the  hou^e,  need  cause  no  in- 
convenience totheinmates.  The  engineer  inspects 
the  condition  of  the  main  drain,  and,  assisted  by 
the  plumber,  takes  notes  of  every  pipe,  trap,  and 
sanitary  convenience  in  the  house  ;  he  makes  in- 
quiries as  to  smells  and  ventilation  ;  he  examines 
all  cisterns  and  arrangements  for  water  supply. 
When  this  is  practicable,  he  tests  the  condition 
of  the  pipes  by  pouring  paraffin,  or  some  other 
volatile  strong-smelling  substance,  into  the 
drainage  system  from  the  roef .  If  the  smell  can 
anywhere  be  detected  inside  the  house,  a  flaw  is 
thereby  indicated :  this  is  then  laid  b  ire.  As 
soon  after  the  inspection  as  may  be,  the  member 
receivesadetailedreport,  describing  the  condition 
of  his  house,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  diagram 
showing  every  pipe  and  trap  ;  recommendations 
for  improvements  are  made  when  necessary,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  and  some  rough  estimate  can  be 
given  of  the  probable  cost  of  those  improvements 
when  this  is  desired.  The  improvements  recom- 
mended are  those  only  which  are  bhown  by 
every- day  experience  to  be  necessary.  The 
wishes  of  the  occupier  are  taken  into  account, 


and  the  more  important  are  distinguised  from 
the  less  important  alterations.  The  recommenda- 
tions made  are  sufficiently  specific  to  enable  the 
member  to  obtain  an  cstimato  from  his  plumber 
or  builder  of  the  cost  of  carrying  them  out.  Tho 
cost  is  often  considerable,  but  the  member  may 
feel  assured  that  the  association  has  no  interest 
whatever  in  recommending'  any  expenditure. 

The  interest  of  its  officers  is  in  the  other 
direction.  The  less  that  is  done  to  a  house  the 
less  trouble  they  will  have.  The  loss  that  is 
done  the  more  popular  the  association  will  be. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  state  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  subscription  to  the 
association  leads  to  an  outlay  in  the  first  year 
largely  in  excess  of  the  two  guineas.  This  out- 
lay does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
association.  If  the  member  decides  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  made,  or  any  of  them,  and 
gives  the  secretary  notice  of  his  intention, 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  inspect  the  work 
when  completed,  or  nearly  completed.  This 
inspection  of  the  plumbing  and  other  work  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  which  the 
member  obtains  by  joining  the  association. 
When  the  alterations  have  been  satisfactorily 
completed,  the  member  can,  on  application,  ob- 
tain a  certificate  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
his  premises.  This  certificate  will  be  of  great 
value  to  hotels,  lodging-houses,  and  schools. 
The  recommendations  made  to  members  in- 
variably include  such  arrangements  as  will 
preclude  the  necessity  for  ever  again  incurring 
expense  in  opening  up  the  drain  for  inspection. 

At  this  point  the  writer  feels  that  probably  all 
present  believe  more  has  been  promised  than  can 
possibly  be  performed  for  the  money.  This 
feeling  will  not  be  least  strong  among  those  best 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  The  writer  can, 
however,  speak  with  the  authority  of  complete 
experience.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  services 
can  be  rendered  in  a  thorough  and  efficient 
manner,  by  one  resident  engineer,  for  450  houses 
or  even  500,  in  one  year.  The  reports,  sketch 
diagrams,  and  letters  in  Edinburgh  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
During:  three  years  there  has  not  been  one  case 
of  complaint  that  the  houses  were  not  thoroughly 
examined,  or  that  the  reports  were  not  suffici- 
ently detailed.  At  the  annual  meeting,  member 
after  member  has  risen  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  and  Scotsmen  are 
not  easily  deluded  or  even  satisfied  on  this  point. 
At  the  outset  the  writer  could  only  plead  his 
own  conviction  that  the  work  could  be  done.  He 
is  now  able  to  say  that,  in  1,200  cases,  it  has  been 
done. 

The  second  inspection  is  a  much  simpler  mat- 
ter ;  when  the  guinea  for  the  second  year  has 
been  paid,  the  resident  engineer  visits  the  pre- 
mises, assures  himself,  by  ocular  inspection, 
that  there  is  a  free  outfall  of  sewage  :  paraffin 
or  its  equivalent  is  again  poured  into  the 
drainage  system,  and  a  thorough  search  made  for 
dry  traps,  broken  joints,  or  worn-out  lead.  If 
the  pipj  under  the  house  has  been  laid  afresh,  in 
accordance  with  the  association's  sp  cification, 
it  is  tested,  to  ascertain  whether  it  remains 
watertight.  Inquiries  are  made  as  to  any 
alterations  which  may  have  been  made  since  the 
last  visit.  The  condition,  of  the  cisterns  is  ex- 
amined. The  member  then  receives  a  second 
report,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
This  practical  and  experimental  inspection  is 
repeated  year  after  year ;  it  entails  no  cost 
beyond  the  guinea,  and  no  inconvenience.  It 
renders  the  member  practically  secure  that  no 
imperfection  in  the  drainage  system  can  remain 
long  undetected.  More  frequent  inspections 
could  be  arranged  for  at  cheap  rates,  in  special 
cases,  such  as  schools,  where  injuries  are  more 
likely  to  occur.  The  association,  therefore,  does 
not  appeal  only,  or  even  mainly,  to  those  who 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  grave  de- 
fects in  their  houses.  Its  chief  business  begins 
when  the  house  is  in  good  order.  The  house- 
holder is  then  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
a  manufacturer  who  has  bought  a  good  steam- 
boiler  ;  he  knows  that  the  apparatus  is  good, 
but  liable  to  decay  and  derangement;  he  tm- 
ploys  the  principle  of  co-operation  to  obtain 
skilled  supervision  to  protect  him  from  the 
consequences  of  that  decay  or  derangement.  A 
less  measure  of  inspection  than  is  offered 
will  not  protect  a  house  from  the  dangers  in- 
separable from  the  system  of  water-carriage  for 
sewage. 

There  are  other  minor  functions  which  the 
I  association  will  fulfil. 


It  will  examine  plans  of  projected  buildings 
for  architects  and  builders.  This  provision  is 
taken  advantage  of  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  association  will  also  examine  houses  for 
persons  who  propose  to  take  thorn  ou  lease,  or  for 
landlords  who  propose  to  let  houses. 

If  a  member  desires  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  Homo  other  premiHes  than  hiH  own,  such  as 
lodging!  occupied  by  the  poor,  a  report  will  bo 
made  at  moderate  rates,  as  a  matter  of  special 
arrangement.  All  theHO  reports  are  strictly  pri- 
vate and  confidential. 

All  the  objections  raised  in  Edinburgh  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  of  no  value,  but  there 
remains  one  objection  which  will  always  be 
serious.  Persons  shrink  from  becoming  mem- 
bers because  they  fear  that  by  enrolling  they 
will  be  led  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  sanitary  improvements.  "  I  do  not 
mind  the  two  guineas,"  they  say,  "  but  I  shrink 
naturally  from  the  fifty  guineas  which  this  may 
entail."  The  objection  is  valid,  but  yet  it 
sounds  strange  when  it  is  urged  by  a  person 
who  says,  "  I  know  my  house  is  in  very  bad 
order;  it  was  built  long  ago;  rats  abound; 
smells  pervade,  and  we  are  much  troubled  by 
sore  throats."  What  expenditure  of  money  is 
justifiable  if  not  that  which  tends  to  secure  good 
health?  No  doubt  the  hesitation  is  partly  due 
to  a  doubt  whether  the  sanitary  engineer  really 
knows  anything  at  all  about  the  matter.  The 
association  does  its  best  to  remove  that  doubt ; 
the  reports  explain  what  is  wrong,  why  it  is 
wrong,  and  what  will  put  it  right.  The  mem- 
ber is  left  to  his  own  common-sense  as  a  guide 
whether  he  will  follow  the  recommendations 
made.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  pecuniary  interest 
to  his  adviser  whether  the  job  is  done  or  not, 
and  that  adviser  is  selected  and  watched  by  a 
council  consisting  of  men  as  well  qualified  for 
this  purpose  as  can  be  found  in  London. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Little,  of  the  firm  of  Little  Bros., 
of  Dungannon,  builders  and  contractors,  was  killed 
on  Saturday,  while  superintending  the  building  of 
a  new  steam-packet  wharf  wall  at  Dundalk  quay, 
for  which  his  firm  were  the  contractors.  Stones 
from  the  debris  of  the  wall  were  being  raised  in 
a  bucket  worked  by  a  derrick,  when  the  iron  jib 
snapped,  and  fell  upon  Mr.  Little's  head. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Walsall  School  of  Art 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  when  a  repoit  of  a 
satisfactory  character  was  read,  and  the  piizes  and 
certificates  were  distributed. 

The  town  council  of  Halifax  received  last  week  a 
report  from  the  gas-committee,  recommending  that 
a  new  gas-holler  be  constructed  at  Stoney  Boyd, 
and  that  Mr.  Carr,  the  gas-engineer,  be  employed 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  at 
a  commission  of  2J  per  cent.  The  gas-holder 
would  be  on  brick  foundations,  would  hold 
1,500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  was  estimated  to 
cost  £15,000.  The  repoit  was  adopted,  after  an 
attempt  by  a  minority  of  the  council  to  invite  some 
one  else  to  prepare  plans. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  parish-church  of  Old  Buckenham,  Norfolk,  as 
a  memorial.  The  subject  is  the  parable  of  the 
"  Good  Samaritan,"  and  the  work  wasexecuted  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  King,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich. 

The  new  Oxford  University  Boat-house,  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  on  the  Berkshire 
side  of  the  river  below  il  Saunders'  Bridge,"  which 
was  with  n  a  fortnight  of  completion,  and  which 
we  illustrated  on  July  16th  last,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  on  Saturday  night,  together  with  some  30 
or  40  eight- oared  and  other  boats  belonging  to  the 
University  and  the  colleges,  which  h*d  already 
been  housed  there.  The  contractors  (Messrs. 
Silver,  of  Beading),  were  insured  for  £1,500  ;  but 
the  building  had  cost  about  £2  500,  inclusive  of  the 
concrete  foundations,  which  are  uninjured. 

The  management  of  the  London  office  of  the 
Gateshead  Stvined  Glass  and  Art  Pottery  Com- 
panies has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Pither,  who 
is  alreidy  well-known  among  architects  and 
builders.  The  office,  53,  Mortimer-street,  Caven- 
dish-square, has  been  converted  into  an  art  studio, 
comprising  in  addit'On,  samples  of  stained  glass 
and  art  pottery,  tapestries,  hammered  brasses,  &c. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  dioce?an  board  on 
the  lOih  iust.,  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding,  of  IS,  Char- 
lotte street,  Bedford-square,  was  unanimously 
elected  as  diocesau  architect  for  Bath  and  Wells. 

Beopsning  services  were  held  in  Darn  all  parish- 
church,  near  Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst., 
after  the  rebuilding  of  chancel  end,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  EUon  Deane,  of  London. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


8 ALL  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

We  have  reproduced  these  drawings  of  Sail 
Church,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Yates,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate Mr.  R.  C.  Pink's  lecture  on  Norfolk 
churches,  delivered  last  Friday  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  and  reported  to-day  by  us 
on  page  35.  This  fine  building  is  an  admirable 
example  of  Norfolk  parish-churches  of  the  larger 
type.  The  plan  is  cruciform  with  the  rather 
unusual  arrangement  in  so  large  a  church  of  an 
aisleless  chancel.  The  stalls  in  the  choir  return 
on  the  west  side,  and  a  fine  screen  remains.  The 
transepts  are  rather  small  in  size,  and  a  porch 
with  parvise  over  is  provided  on  the  north  as  well 
as  on  the  south  sides.  The  arch  into  the  tower 
is  a  splendidly  large  and  well-proportioned 
example,  and  the  richly-carved  and  massive  hoist 
supporting  the  font-cover  is  almost  unique.  The 
benches  throughout  the  church  are  original,  and 
the  roof  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  The 
church  is  unrestored,  and  in  a  most  neglected 
and  dilapidated  condition. 

THE  CHATEAU  OF  ST.  GERMAIN  EN  LATE. 

The  sketch  is  of  the  N.E.  facade,  which  looks 
out  upon  the  forest  and  the  great  terrace  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  N.,  S.,  and  E.  wings  of  the 
building — the  work  of  Francis  L,  as  recon- 
structed by  Henry  IV. — have  now  been  almost 
entirely  remodelled  by  the  restoration  still  in 
progress.  Only  the  entrance  front  remains  un- 
touched. The  workmen  are  at  present  engaged 
on  the  Cour  d'Honneur  of  Francis  I.  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Louis.  The  sketch  shows  two  of 
the  four  pavilions  built  by  Mansard,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  donjon  was  the  castle  of 
Charles  V.,  and  is  the  earliest  work  at  St. 
Germain,  no  remains  of  the  still  earlier  fortress 
being  now  traceable.  The  buttresses,  which 
were  brick  in  the  original  work,  have  been 
everywhere  rebuilt  in  stone.  The  wall-surface 
is  finished  in  plaster  of  a  colour  which  goes  well 
with  the  brickwork.  Throughout  the  building 
the  upper  part  of  the  cornices  are  constructed 
of  stone  and  the  bed  mouldings  in  brick. — 
James.  B.  Stewaet. 

BOLTON  INFIRMARY. 

The  new  infirmary  at  Bolton,  which  we  illus- 
trate, was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  by  autumn  next.  The  infirmary 
consists  of  four  distinct  buildings — viz.,  the  ad- 
ministrative block  (which  is  placed  in  the  centre), 
the  right  and  left  pavilion,  and  th«  Children's 
Hospital  (at  the  back  of  the  left  pavilion).  The 
corridors  connecting  them  are  one  st^ry  only  to 
height,  so   as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free 


circulation  of  air.  The  administrative  block 
contains  on  the  ground-floor  the  principal 
entrance-hall,  board-room,  secretary's  office, 
matron's  and  surgeon's  day-rooms,  operating- 
room,  and  small  occasional  ward,  also  the 
kitchens,  larders,  servants'  hall,  lavatories,  &c. 
The  upper  floors  are  appropriated  for  surgeon's, 
matron's,  nurses,  and  servants'  bedrooms,  with 
requisite  bath-rooms,  &c,  the  plan  being  so 
arranged  that  each  department  is  kept  thoroughly 
distinct.  In  the  centre  of  tho  front,  over 
the  entrance-hall,  a  tower  is  carried  up  to  a 
total  height  above  the  ground  of  103ft.  The 
upper  portion  of  this  could  be  utilised  for  water 
tanks.  The  right  pavilion  (that  nearest  the 
tower)  contains  the  entrance  for  patients,  with 
its  accident-receiving  rooms,  &c  ,  also  the  dis- 
pensary and  out-patients'  departments.  The 
latter  consist  of  a  large  waiting-room,  also 
medical  and  surgical,  consulting,  and  examina- 
tion rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  The  house-porter's 
apartment  is  placed  here,  and  is  in  such  a  position 
as  to  control  both  the  entrances.  A  small  ward, 
capable  of  taking  three  beds,  is  also  placed  on 
the  ground-floor.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a 
large  ward  for  14  beds,  and  a  smaller  one  for 
three  beds  ;  also  nurses'  day  and  night  rooms. 
The  left  pavilion  has  on  the  ground-floor  a  large 
ward  for  1  4  beds,  and  two  occasional  wards  for 
three  beds  each,  also  nurses'  day  and  night 
rooms.  The  upper  floor  is  similar,  but  with  only 
one  small  ward.  Both  the  pavilions  have  bal- 
conies at  the  end  for  the  use  of  convalescents. 
The  children's  hospital,  which  has  been  placed 
so  as  to  overlook  the  park,  is  a  one-story  build- 
ing, containing  two  wards  for  eight  beds  each,  a 
recreation  ward  or  play-room,  lavatories,  &c, 
also  nurses'  day  and  night  rooms.  A  terrace  is 
provided,  communicating  with  the  wards  for  the 
use  of  convalescents.  These  wards  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  completely  isolated  from  the  main 
building.  The  sizes  of  the  wards  are  as  follows  : 
— Large  pavilion  59ft.  by  27ft.,  cubic  space  for 
bed  1,820ft.  ;  small  wards  22ft  by  16ft.  6in., 
cubic  space  for  bed  l,S77ft. ;  children's  wards 
35ft.  by  26ft.,  cubic  space  for  bed  1,700ft.  The 
total  number  of  beds  is  as  follows: — Men's 
wards,  42  beds;  occasional  wards,  17  beds; 
children's  hospital,  16  beds:  total  75.  The 
principal  corridor  extends  from  end  to  end  of 
the  building,  with  a  total  length  of  about  300ft. 
The  pavilions  are  provided  with  hydraulic  lifts 
for  patients,  and  hoists  for  raising  dinners  and 
coals  to  the  upper  stories.  Shoots  are  also  pro- 
vided for  dirty  linen,  dust,  &c.  Fireproof  con- 
struction has  been  adopted  throughout.  The 
heating  of  the  wards  is  by  Hay  den's  system  of 
central  fireplaces,  which  combine  open  grates 
with  hot  air  and  ventilation.  In  these  and  in 
all  sanitary  matters  the  most  modern  improve- 
ments have  been  adopted.  The  materials  em- 
ployed are  brick,  with  Yorkshire  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates  from 
Elterwater.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is 
£19,250.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  G. 
Marsden,  builders  and  contractors,  of  Bolton, 
was  accepted.  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  of  Bolton, 
is  the  architect. 

OLD  HOUSES,  CHRISTMAS -STREET,  BRISTOL. 

To  the  lover  of  that  style  of  domestic  architecture 
which  finds  its  expression  in  forms  of 
timber  and  plaster,  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol 
affords  many  excelleut  examples,  provided 
he  does  [not  object  to  explore  some  of  its 
narrowest  streets.  The  ascompanying  sketch 
is  an  example  which,  from  its  simplicity, 
rather  than  from  its  display  of  elabora- 
tion, arrests  the  eye  of  the  passer,  and  claims  his 
attention  before  he  proceeds  to  mount  the  Christ- 
mas stejs.  The  adjoiuing  property,  though  ex- 
ternally of  no  architectural  importance,  and 
only  marked  by  the  label  of  the  1 5th  century 
archway,  leads  to  the  remains  of  an  historic 
building,  the  hospital  of  Bartholomew's,  which 
dates  from  1220;  it  was  purchased  by  one 
Robert  Thorne  eight  years  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries ;  he  there  founded  the 
Bristol  Grammar  School,  which,  however, 
has  since,  on  two  occasions,  been  removed  to 
different  sites.  The  "steps"  alluded  to,  and 
of  which  the  commencement  appears  in  the 
sketch,  lead  to  the  higher  part  of  the  city  ;  on 
either  side  are  old  houses,  entered  from  the  land- 
ing-stages which  occur  at  intervds.  On  reaching 
the  top  and  turning  round  the  coup  d'teil  is 
particularly  impressive.  At  this  point,  on  both 
sides,  are  curious  stone  aedilia  ;  those  on  the 
right,  under  the  chapel  of  the  Three  Kings  of 


Cologne  (1481),  bear  a  mutilated  tablet  with 
inscription  informing  the  reader  "when,  and 
under  what  auspices,  the  steps  are  formed ; 
the  date  inscribed  is  1669. — J.  A.  S. 

old  house,  st.  Peter's  churchyard,  derby. 

There  appears  to  be  little  known  about  the 
history  of  the  very  interesting  old  house  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have 
been  to  make  out,  it  was  built  about  150  years 
ago  by  a  Mr.  Jackson,  as  a  private  residence. 
It,  however,  passed  out  of  his  family  for  some 
years,  and  was  used  as  a  school.  Since  the 
sketch  was  made,  it  has  unfortunately  been 
mutilated  by  the  destruction  of  two  orginal 
gables  at  the  sides,  and  substituting  projecting 
eaves.  We  have  upon  one  or  two  previous 
occasions  given  illustrations  of  other  old  houses 
in  Derby,  but  this  is  almost  the  only  perfect 
specimen  now  remaining. 


THE   INSTITUTION    OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

MR.  JAMES  ABERNETHY,  F.R.S.E.,  the 
lately -elected  president,  delivered  his 
inaugural  addre.-s  on  Tuesday  evening.  After 
referring  to  his  own  long  connection  with  the 
society,  Mr.  Abernethy  proceeded  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  harbour  and  dock  engineer- 
ing, his  own  branch  of  the  profession,  in  1848-50, 
as  contrasted  with  the  developments  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  30  years  referred  to  the 
accommodation  for  shipping  afforded  by  the  18 
principal  ports  of  Great  Britain  had  increased 
from  an  average  water  area  of  46  acres  to  one  of 
107  acres,  and  the  depth  available  at  high  water 
of  spring  tides  from  23  j-ft.  to  29ft.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  great  development  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  increased  number  and  dimensions 
of  ocean  steamers,  which  had  advanced  from  the 
Atlantic  wooden-paddle  steamer  of  moderate  di- 
mensions in  vogue  in  1850  to  screw  steamers  built 
of  steel  between  500  and  600ft.  long,  and  with 
engines  up  to  10,000  horse-power.  Turning 
to  the  Continent,  the  most  notable  in- 
crease in  dock  accommodation  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Russia  were  all  carrying  out 
important  works  in  this  direction.  India  and 
the  Colonies  were  also  engaged  in  like  enter- 
prises, notable  among  which  was  the  nearly  com- 
pleted harbour  of  Madras,  which  would  be  fin- 
ished during  the  present  year,  and  would  afford  a 
safe  and  commodious  water  area  of  200  acres  in 
place  of  the  present  exposed  roadstead.  The 
great  rivers  of  the  United  States  rendered  docks 
less  imperative  in  that  country  than  elsewhere, 
but  the  Government  were  carrying  out  improve- 
ments in  the  mo<?e  of  access  to  the  rivers  by 
dredging  and  training  the  banks.  Reverting  to 
this  country,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  canal 
system  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect,  as 
with  improved  means  of  working  the  locks,  the 
use  of  steam-power  for  towing,  and  protection  of 
the  banks,  they  would  still  constitute  valuable 
accessories  to  the  railways,  especially  for 
the  carriage  of  heavy  goods.  The  value  of 
inland  navigation  was  fully  recognised 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  would 
shortly  possess  one  of  the  most  extended 
systems  of  waterways  in  the  world  suit- 
able for  sea-going  steamships,  and  affording 
great  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  traffic  between 
the  Western  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  Quebec,  Montreal  &c.  The 
advantages  derived  from  the  Suez  Canal  had 
been  very  great,  but  Count  de  Lesseps'  new 
enterprise  at  Panama  would,  if  carried  out, 
be  even  more  beneficial  to  the  world.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  successful  execution 
was  the  provision  of  the  safe  means  of  discharg- 
ing the  land-water  in  times  of  flood.  The  means 
proposed  were  explained  by  Mr.  Abernethy, 
who  referred  to  the  rival  scheme  by  Nicaragua. 
The  question  of  floods  was  attracting  attention 
in  England,  where  an  improved  system  of 
drainage  in  the  Midlands  had  so  facilitated  the 
quick  passage  of  the  rainfall,  that  the  ordinary 
river-beds  were  no  longer  sufficient,  and  their 
overflow  in  the  winter  was  becoming  chronic. 
The  most  appropriate  of  remedies  were  suggested 
by  the  President,  who,  in  concluding  his  re- 
marks, claimed  that  the  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  of  other  similar  bodies  had  not  been 
behindhand  in  carrying  out  works  tending  to 
"  direct  the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 


Rary! 
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PONTEFRACT   AND  ITS  TOWN-HALL. 

[fbom  a  coeeespondent.] 

THE  Corporation  of  Pontefract  for  the  last 
foul  or  five  years  have  had  almost  con- 
tinual discussion  at  the  periodical  meetings  with 
respect  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  town-hall  for 
present  requirements,  especially   for  concerts, 
balls,  and  public  meetings — the  principal  hall 
(and  the  largest  in  the  town)  only  being  capable 
of  accommodating  about  450  persons.    A  few 
months  ago  the  council  so  far  promulgated  their 
desires  as  to  order  advertisements  to  be  inserted 
in  this  and  other  papers  for  competitive  designs 
for  additions  only  to  the  old  building,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  invitation,  no  less  than  59  sets  of 
plans  were  submitted  from  all  parts  of  the  King- 
dom.   After  a  meeting  or  two  a  hard-and-fast 
bargain  was  made  with  Mr.  Corson,  of  Leeds 
"  to  assist"  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  design 
compatible  with  the  stipulated   amount,  viz., 
£7,000,  to  include  the  architect's  commission, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  his  award  reached 
the  committee,  giving,  we  understand,  the  first 
premium  of  £50  to  the  plan  motto  ' '  Straight  and 
True,"  and  the  second  prize  of  £25  to  motto 
"  1880  " — the  names  of  the  architects,  of  course, 
not  yet  discovered,  and  there  were  two  designs 
sent  in  with  the  motto  "  1880."  The  corporation 
on  Thursday  evening  held  a  special  meeting  on 
the  subject,  and  also  to  take  into  consideration 
a  requisition  signed  by  eight  members  of  their 
body  "  to  rescind  all  resolutions  that  had  ever 
been  passed  by  the  council  with  referetce  to  the 
new  town -hall,  which  recognised  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  that  the  present  hall  shall  not  be 
pulled  down  or  interfered  with,  and  to  pass  a 
resolution  that  the  new  town-hall  be  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  hall  and  such  other  pro- 
perties as  may  be  necessary."    An  ex-mayor 
supported  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  requisition, 
arguing  that  no  alteration  to  the  old  building 
would  be  satisfactory  if  not  pulled  down,  the 
ground  cleared,  and  important  street  improve- 
ments carried  out  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. He  would  support  such  a  scheme  or  would 
let  the  whole  thing  drop  till  such  times  the  rate- 
payers could  better  afford  to  spend  the  money. 
Another  member,  in  opposing  the  resolution, 
reverted  to  the  last  five  years  they  had  had  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  said  if  the  motion 
was  carried  it  would  take  another  five  years  to 
talk  the  town-hall  back,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
the  laughingstock  of  the  whole  of  the  West 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire  ;  he  further  argued  that 
the  sum  of  £0,000  would  erect  a  very  creditable 
buildiog  suitable  for  all  purposes  required,  and 
if  they  pulled  the  old  hall  down  and  made  some 
street  improvements,  the  building  alone  would 
cost  £25,000,  and  he  knew  that  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  requisition  were  divided,  some 
not  wanting  any  money  laid  out  at  all,  whilst 
others  would  be  prepared  to  support  an  enlarged 
scheme  of  entire  new  building  and  street  im- 
provements.   Seven  gentlemen  composed  the 
original  committee,  and  in  their  report  they  had 
recommended  eight  schem  e  and  sites  for  con- 
sideration, one  gentleman  adopting  two  !  Mr. 
Corson,  of  Leeds,  had  previously  given  them  the 
cost  and  report  upon  these  eight  schemes. 
Another  member  showed  that  the  corporation 
had  already  committed    themselves    to  over 
£3,000,  for  the  purchase  of  additional  property 
adjoining  the  present  hall,  and  were  arranging 
for  another  propeity  of  £2,000  and  that  the 
building  as  proposed  (even  if,  as  the  committee 
intended,  they  did  a  lot  of  chopping  off  the  stone 
front  and  substituted  biick  with  stone  groins) 
would  cost  £11,000  or  £12,000.    The  resolution 
abandoning  the  work  was  carried  after  a  long 
and  heated  debate  by  12  to  7.    We  should  also 
state  that  nearly  three  years  ago  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood privately  collected  about  £3,000  towards 
tins  building  and  have  handed  the  amount  to 
ft  ■  ^°'Poration-    As  soon  as  the  council  had 
finished  the  first  division,  a  motion  was  made 
that  this  money  should  be  returned  to  the  donors, 
but  was  negatived  by  11  to  10  votes 


The  Ponlffract  and  Castleford  Express  of  Satur- 
day last  says  :  "  We  really  cannot  say  how  many 
times  the  corporation  of  Pontefract  have  tried  to 
overcome  the  many  obstacles  which  they 
supposed  stood  in  their  way  of  accomplishing 
the  erection  of  a  new  town- hall ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  a  great  number  of  resolutions  and  counter- 
resolutions  have  been  passed  with  reference 


thereto,  until  at  length  the  public  aro  wearied 
with  hearing  of  the  unseemly  bickerings  and 
personalities  continually  indulged  in  wheat  vet 
the  scheme  is  brought  before  the  council.  Wero 
this  all,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  much  cau  x 
for  eomment ;  but  when,  after  two  and  a  half 
years'  consideration,  the  purchase  of  valuable 
property,  the  advertising  for  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed building,  the  response  of  about  seventy 
architects,  the  exhibition  of  these  plans  in  the 
Vicarage,  and  the  recommendation  of  one  of  them 
by  an  eminent  architect,  the  whole  scheme  is 
finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twelve  against 
nine,  there  is  indeed  cause  for  inquiry  how  and 
why  all  this  has  been  brought  about.    1  he  mere 
collapse  of  the  scheme  would  be  of  sma'l  moment 
were  it  not  for  the  loss  of  time  and  money  in- 
volved, and  for  which  the  ratepayers  will  have 
to  suffer  ;  but  it  also  tends  to  shake  the  public 
faith  in  the  business  capabilities  of  those  who 
represent  the  interests  of  the  town.    The  hand- 
some sum  of  nearly  £3,000  promised  towards  the 
proposed  hall  should  have  led  to  something  very 
different  from  what  has  been  constantly  brought 
before  the  publio,  and,  if  there  had  been  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  site  and  structure,  the  rate- 
payers should  have  been  at  first  consulted,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  borough  ascertained  as  to  the 
necessity  or  otherwiso  for  a  new   hall.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  rate- 
payers that  it  should  be  carried  out  thoroughly, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
or  not  at  all.  Although  the  resolution  to  abandon 
the  project  was  carried  on  Thursday  evening,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  those  who  wish  to  erect  a 
hall  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  will  make 
another  attempt,  and  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  will  meet  with  success.  With 
regard  to  the  resolutions  not  to  proceed  with  the 
building,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  put  such  a  proposition  at  that  meeting, 
but  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  corpora- 
tion, a  special  meeting  must  be  convened  for  the 
purpose  before  this  can  be  legally  done.  The 
town  clerk  was  not  appealed  to  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  resolution,  or  in  all  probability  it  would 
not  have  been  passed.    We  hope  that,  should 
the  scheme  be  again  brought  before  the  Council, 
minor  differences  will  be  sunk,  that  personal 
feeling  will  have  no  sway,  that  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  town  will  be  considered,  and  then  we 
shall  have  no  fear  for  the  result." 


DAMP  WALLS. 

FOR  several  weeks  past  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
respondence has  taken  place  in  your  paper 
respecting  dampness  coming  out  on  the  surface 
of  walls.  None  of  the  answers  that  have  ap- 
peared are  altogether  satisfactory.  I  have  had 
considerable  practical  experience  in  the  matter, 
and  have  written  down  the  result  of  long  and 
careful  investigations  on  an  important  estate 
of  the  causes  and  remedy,  and  I  can  confidently 
say,  if  the  inclosed  rules  and  suggestions  are 
acted  on,  no  one  need  be  troubled  with  this 
usance. 

The  cause  of  water  or  dampness  settling  on 
the  walls  of  rooms  is  easily  explained  and  reme- 
died. Many  valuable  engravings,  water-colour 
drawings,  furniture,  and  decorations  are  per- 
manently spoiled  by  repeated  saturations  from 
condensed  vapour  ;  and  often  work  is  supposed 
to  be  badly  done,  or  the  furniture  not  well 
made,  when  affected  by  this  cause,  for  it  does 
not  always  exist  to  the  extent  of  being  visible 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  room. 

Substances  which  are  very  soluble  in  water 
often  attract  water  from  the  atmosphere  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  form  a  solution  ;  as,  for  instance, 
distemper :  and  some  organic  substances,  such 
as  wood,  have  the  same  property  of  attracting 
water.  Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures 
when  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or  other 
gases,  and  the  vapour  thus  formed  has  a  density 
and  tension  determined  by  the  temperature. 
This  evaporation  takes  place  only  from  the  sur- 
face, and,  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
volume,  temperature,  and  dryness  of  the  air, 
with  which  the  water  is  in  contact.  In  a  con- 
fined space  this  evaporation  ceases,  when  the 
air  becomes  saturated  with  water-vapour  ;  in 
the  open  air  it  proceeds  more  rapidly  ia  propor- 
tien  to  the  extent  of  surface  exposed,  and  when 
the  air  which  has  become  saturated  with  vapour 
is  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  air.  Consequently, 
a  current  of  fresh  air  favours  evaporation. 


To  obtain  a  current  of  fresh  air  in  a  room 
where  cold  air  has  collected,  and  to  prevent 
condensation,  a  fire  should  be  lighted,  which  will 
gradually  draw  off  the  cold  air,  arid  at  the  name 
time  dry  a  small  portion  of  the  air,  which  ris<  < 
to  the  ceiling,  forcing  the  denser  air  down  ;  when 
a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  room  to 
become   thoroughly   warm,    the   gas  may  bo 
lighted.    Water  is  formed  whenever  hydrogen 
gas,    or  a  combustible   substance  containing 
hydrogen,  is  burnt  in  oxygen  or  atmospheric 
air.    If  the  gas  is  lighted  before  the  room  in 
warmed,  the  vapour  formed  by  the  gas  is  con- 
densed by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  walls. 
If  the  walls  are  papered,  a  great  amount  of  con- 
densation is  absorbed ;  if  thoy  are  distempered  with 
any  colour  containing  blue  or  dark  green,  they 
become  quite  black,  but  if  the  walls  are  painted 
none  of  the  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  water 
collects  on  the  surface  in  beads  which  eventually 
run  into  each  other  and  stream  down  the  walls. 
Water  is  a  very  efficient  solvent,  so  much  so 
that  thero  are  a  very  few  substances,  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous,  which  aro  not  to  some  extent  capable 
of  being  dissolved  by  it.   Many  substances,  how- 
ever, can  be  dissolved  by  water  only  in  such  minute 
proportions,  that  for  most  purposes  they  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  insoluble  ;  among  which 
are  oil-paints,  but  if  earthen  pigments  are  mixed 
with  them  as   ochres,  siennas,    &c,  they  are 
easily  affected  by   repeated  saturations  unless 
well  protected  by  varnish.    Walls  painted  with 
a  large  admixture  of  these  colours  soon  become 
discoloured  by  dampness.     Some  are  readily 
soluble,  and  require  only  small  proportions  of 
water,  others  but  sparingly  soluble  ;  generally 
the  solubility  of  any  particular  substance  is  in- 
creased as  the  temperature  is  raised.    In  the 
case  of  distempered  walls  a  very  slight  rise  in 
the  temperature  is  sufficient  to  causo  the  water 
to  penetrate  the  gelatine  or  size  with  which  it  is 
composed,  and  which  the  water  has  the  property 
of  abstracting,  leaving  a  soft  loose  powder  which 
comes  off  with  the  slightest  touch. 

H  a  fire  is  undesirable,  as  in  rooms  used  only 
at  night  or  for  a  short  time,  the  gas  should  be 
lighted  some  time  before  the  room  is  wanted, 
and  the  top  sash  of  the  window  drawn  down  a 
few  inches  to  enable  the  vapour  formed  by  the 
gas  to  be  carried  off  by  the  heated  air.  Even  if 
there  is  a  ventilator  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lower  the  sash,  the 
moisture  forming  very  rapidly  on  first  lighting 
the  gas ;  after  a  time  the  window  may  be 
closed. 

A  good  ventilator  "as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hinks  Bird ' '  may  be  made  in  any  room,  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings,  by  placing  a 
piece  of  wood  three  or  four  inches  deep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  window-frame  between  the  beads. 
The  bottom  sash  may  then  be  raised,  and  a 
space  is  formed  at  the  meeting  rails  of  the  two 
sashes,  allowing  the  fresh  air  to  curve  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ceiling.  I  have  several  times 
seen  this  simple  ventilator  working  very  suc- 
cessfully. A.  Gbeysmith. 


ANNEXE  TO  THE  CHARING  CROSS 
HOTEL. 

A CONSIDERABLE  addition  has  been  re- 
cently made  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel, 
in  the  shape  of  an  independent  annexe,  forming 
a  large  and  lofty  block  of  building  between 
Buckingham  and  Yilliers-streets.  The  new 
building  covers  an  area  of  nearly  7,000  square 
feet,  and  is  connected  to  the  main  hotel  by  a 
light  iron  bridge  crossing  Villiers-street.  It 
contains  about  130  apartments,  these  being 
chiefly  approached  by  corridors.  We  wish  more 
particularly  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  special 
features  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
particularly  to  the  flat  roof  and  floors  which  we 
have  inspected.  These  are  constructed  on  the 
excellent  fire-proof  principle  of  rolled  iron  joists 
and  concrete  known  as  Dawnay's  system.  The 
roof,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  square  feet 
in  area,  is  covered  with  asphalte  Jin.  thick,  laid 
by  Claridge's  Patent  Asphalte  Company,  and  is 
a  most  perfect  piece  of  work  of  the  kind.  The 
rolled  joists  about  3in.  x  Hin.  are  supported  on 
iron  girders  or  binders  7ft.  apart,  and  these  carry 
the  bed  of  concrete,  upon  which  is  laid  the  as- 
phalte in  the  usual  widths.  A  good  fall  is  ob- 
tained on  each  side  of  the  roof  to  the  parapets, 
and  the  flashing  round  these  is  formed  of  slabs 
of  Claridge's  asphalte,  placed  upright  under  a 
projecting  coping  of  stone.  Against  the  chimney 
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stacks,  which  rise  through  the  roof,  a  similar  as- 
phalte  flashing  is  introduced,  bedded  beneath  a 
projecting  course  of  brickwork  so  as  to  form  a 
drip.  Nothing  can  be  more  secure  than  this  kind 
of  flashing,  which  has  a  far  neater  and  more 
architectural  finish  than  lead,  forming,  as  it 
does,  a  sort  of  skirting.  The  asphalte,  as  ap- 
plied to  these  skirtings,  and  some  work  at  about 
an  angle  of  45°  over  the  stair  bulkheads,  pre- 
sents a  very  neat  appearance,  and  bears  evidence 
of  careful  execution,  which  no  other  than  skilled 
labour  of  the  highest  class  could  have  produced. 
The  flat  roof  thus  covered  will  form  a  promenade 
for  smokers  in  Bummer  time,  and  the  view  com- 
manded, the  building  being  six  stories  high, 
is  extensive.  The  staircase  is  worthy  of  remark 
as  an  application  of  Portland  cement  concrete  ; 
the  steps  are  cast  in  moulds,  and  their  soffits 
thus  treated  produce  an  effective  appearance 
below.  The  treads  are  covered  with  slabs  of 
Portland  stone,  and  the  risers  have  red  tiles. 

The  elevations  are  plain  and  unpretentious  in 
style  ;  yellow  brickwork,  with  Portland  cement 
dressings,  are  the  principal  materials  used,  ex- 
cept in  the  ground  story  where  Portland  stone  is 
substituted.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Pish  ;  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Lucas 
Brothers,  and  the  foreman  Mr.  George  Baker. 
The  estimated  cost  is  about  £40,000. 


EXPERIMENTS   ON  VENTILATION  AT 
THE  CUSTOM-  HOUSE. 

LAST  week  we  referred  to  the  system  of 
ventilation,  known  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Boyle,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Long  Room 
of  the  Custom  House,  and  we  then  remarked 
upon  the  decided  success  of  the  system  as  far  as 
we  had  opportunity  of  examining  the  action. 
Sine©  then  a  series  of  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  system, 
extending  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  instant,  in 
the  presence  of  several  eminent  scientists,  among 
•whom  were  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Capt. 
Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Cor- 
field,  Sir  J.  B.  Monckton,  Rogers  Field,  C.E., 
Baily  Denton,  C.E.,  A.  Murray  (City  architect's 
office),  Ernest  Turner,  and  some  others.  The 
room,  we  may  add,  is  194ft.  long  by  64ft.  wide, 
and  54ft.  high,  and  is  lighted  by  200  large 
Argand  burners,  fixed  at  about  the  level  of  the 
head.  When  the  gas  was  lighted  the  heat  and 
sulphurous  vapour  was  unbearable  to  the  occu- 
pants. The  heating  apparatus  consisted  of  two 
large  double  open-stove  fires  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  the  number  of  clerks  employed  is  about 
140.  We  have  only  to  add  to  our  description 
last  week  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  in 
the  iron  shafts  leading  from  the  ceiling  to  air- 
pump  ventilators  on  the  roof,  there  being  six  of 
these,  each  of  3ft.  diameter.  For  admission  of 
air,  twelve  vertical  tubes,  each  lOin.  by  8in.,  in 
the  window  bays  of  the  south  side,  have  been 
fixed,  the  outer  air- openings  being  in  the  centre 
of  each  bay  below  the  windows.  On  Wednes- 
day the  air-pump  ventilators  were  tested,  and 
were  found  to  be  extracting  at  the  rate  of  800 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  a  total,  for  the  six 
ventilators,  of  4,S00  cubic  feet.  The  wind  was 
N.E.E.,  putting  the  ventilators  to  a  severe  test, 
as  the  inlets  are  on  the  south  side.  On  Thurs- 
day morning  the  ventilators  were  extracting  900 
cubic  feet  per  minute  each,  or  5,460  cubic  feet 
altogether.  Dr.  Richardson  tested  them  at  4.45 
on  the  same  day,  the  total  extraction  for  the  six 
being  8,085  cubic  feet  with  wind  in  the  same 
quarter.  Professor  Corfield  and  Mr.  Rogers 
Field  on  Friday  conducted  similar  experiments, 
the  velocity  of  the  outgoing  air  being  612|  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  or  a  total  of  3,675ft.  ;  wind, 
N.E.,  fluctuating  ;  average  speed  being  525ft. 
On  Saturday  the  experiments  showed  an  extrac- 
tion of  595ft.,  or  a  total  of  3,570ft.,  the  wind 
being  N. 

Mr.  E.  Turner's  experiment  of  closing  the 
inlets  was  a  severe  test  to  the  power  of  the  ven- 
tilators. Even  under  these  unfavourable  con- 
ditions with  fires  burning  in  the  room,  drawing 
air  towards  them,  a  difference  of  only  25ft.  per 
minute  in  each  ventilator  was  found.  The  in- 
side temperature  recorded  was  60°,  and  the  outer 
40°.  On  Monday  also,  when  a  foggy  atmo- 
sphere prevailed,  the  ventilators  acted  freely,  and 
the  long  room  was  quite  clear  of  the  fog — a  con- 
dition of  things  which  contrasts  favourably  with 
former  experiences.  Those  present  at  the 
experiments  were   highly  satisfied  with  the 


results  obtained  under  such  trying  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather.  We  understand  that  Messrs. 
Boyle  and  Son  are  about  to  ventilate  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  of  the  Guildhall.  The  works  at  the 
Custom  House  were  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  R.  McLeish,  clerk  of  works  of 
Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  large  room  of  the  new  building  in 
Titchfield- street,  W.,  recently  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  for  the 
use  of  this  school  of  art,  was  crowded  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
meeting  for  presentation  of  prizes.  Mr.  J. 
Comyns  Carr  presided.  The  report,  read  by  the 
recently-appointed  head-master,  Mr.  John  S. 
Rawle,  F.S.A.,  late  of  Nottingham,  showed  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantages  of  a 
change  of  masters  and  removal  of  the  school 
during  rebuilding,  the  school  had  maintained  its 
high  position.  It  was  now  the  largest  of  the  ten 
metropolitan  schools,  and  had  last  session  580 
students — 198  morning,  and  372  evening;  while 
the  total  number  in  London  schools  was  2,650. 
The  fees  and  subscriptions  both  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  and  the  successes  at  South 
Kensington  examinations  had  been  greater  than 
previously — the  gratifying  results  of  the  work 
of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  George  A.  Stewart.  Mr. 
Richatson,  one  of  the  senior  students,  then 
presented  to  Mr.  Stewart,  on  behalf  of  the 
assistant  masters  and  pupils,  a  handsome 
clock  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  esteem  and  regard  for  one  who 
during  the  twelve  years  he  had  held  office,  had 
shown  himself  a  most  excellent  and  successful 
instructor,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  the  students. 
The  chairman  added  an  expression  of  sympathy 
and  regret  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  have  been 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  the  greatest 
affliction  that  could  come  upon  an  artist, 
threatened  failure  of  sight.  Mr.  Stewart  having 
replied,  the  treasurer's  report  was  lead  by  Mr. 
W.  Graham,  and  was  of  a  satisfactory  cha- 
racter. He  urged  the  students  to  submit  all 
their  work  for  examination ;  had  they  done  so 
last  year,  the  school  would  probably  have  earned 
an  increase  of  from  £30  to  £70  in  the  Depart- 
ment's grant.  However,  the  school  had  taken 
iu  prizes  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  awards 
made  to  the  Metropolitan  schools. 

Mr.  Comyns  Carr  then  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  students.  As  he  was  not  a  prac- 
tical artist,  but  only  one  who  had  thought  and 
written  on  art,  he  felt,  he  said,  some  hesitation 
in  addressing  them,  but  he  should  confine  him- 
self to  general  principles,  and  not  venture  to 
deal  with  technical  principles.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  there  any  need  for  him  to  dogmatise  on 
practical  matters,  for  they  had  evidence  in  the 
prizes  before  them  that  their  instructions 
had  been  well  done,  and  their  new  master 
came  with  excellent  testimony  from  his  pre - 
decessjr  that  this  would  be  continued.  There 
was  a  danger,  moreover,  that  technical  education 
should  degenerate  into  mere  handicraft,  and 
they  needed  to  conbine  with  cunning  of  hand, 
mental  labour  of  high  quality,  or  it  became  use- 
less. He,  therefore,  felt  it  not  unbecoming  in  a 
mere  writer  on  art  to  address  them,  the  more 
readily  because  all  writers  on  art  at  times,  and 
some  always,  had  much  to  answer  for,  for  having 
enunciated  platitudes.  First  of  these  mis- 
leading platitudes  he  should  endeavour  to 
controvert  he  would  place  the  dangerous 
theory  that  it  was  necessary  for  students  of  the 
19th  century  to  make  a  new  departure  in  art,  so 
that  they  could  only  be  successful  in  so  far  as 
they  were  "  original."  This  originality  was  the 
pet  vulgarity  of  the  age.  No  such  originality 
was  possible  to  art.  The  greatest  men  in  all  ages 
had  been  those  who  had  had  most  reverence  for 
the  past,  and  had  studied  its  work  most  care- 
fully, and  they  had  always  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  those  who  had  preceded 
them.  Art  in  itself  was  not  new;  it 
was  in  its  essence  as  old  as  the  world. 
There  was  another  danger  more  subtle  in 
nature  than  the  first,  because  occasioned  by 
persons  of  higher  authority.  Students  were 
constantly  urged  to  do  something. in  sympathy 
with  their  own  age.  It  was  too  soon  for  us  to 
dogmatise  on  what  tho  spirit  of  tho  ago  was  ; 
only  those  who  came  afterwards,  and  could  look 
back  dispassiontely  on]the  whole  course  of  the  age, 
could  justly  define  its  special  character;  but  he 


believed  that  in  proportion  as  they  were  imbued 
with  a  respect  and  reverence  for  the  test  work 
of  the  past,  '  so  would  they  most  t-uly  be  en 
rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Compared 
with  Italy,  we  were  almost  children  in  art ;  we 
had  had  a  great  race  of  painters  in  tho  im- 
mediate past,  as  there  had  been  a  greater  race 
of  architects  in  a  still  further  past,  and  what  had 
been  could  be.  There  was  apparent  what 
promised  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  English 
school  of  art,  but  what  its  characteristic  product 
would  be  could  not  be  ascertained  by  analysis  ; 
it  would  reveal  itself  in  after- time  as  the  result 
of  our  earnest  labour  and  thought,  brought 
about  by  slow  training,  by  long  study,  by 
generations  of  successful  masters  who  worked  each 
on  the  foundations  laid  by  their  predecessors. 
They  ought  not,  therefore,  because  they  could 
not  predict  what  local  form  an  art  would  take,  to 
be  discouraged  or  disappointed  ;  nor  because  we 
admired  and  copied  the  great  works  of  the  past. 
The  old  Italian  masters  were  confined  to  a 
limited  range  of  subjects ;  they  restricted  them- 
selves to  sacred  subjects,  and,  as  a  oonsequenco 
of  concentrated  thought  became  filled  with  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  their  work.  In  conclusion, 
the  chairman  referred  to  the  proposed  travelling 
studentship.  In  visiting  Italy  and  looking  at 
the  great  masterpieces  of  the  past,  the  selected 
student  would,  he  trusted,  bear  in  mind  what  he 
had  tried  to  impress  on  them  that  evening  ;  the 
travelling  student  would  not  then  be  ashamed  of 
our  own  works,  and  still  less  would  he  return  to 
do  differently  from  the  past,  but  would  strive  to 
build  upon  what  he  had  learned  and  studied. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  then  distributed  the  prizes, 
which  included  a  national  silver  medal  awarded 
to  Henry  Tidhurst,  two  large  medal  awards  to 
Miss  Kezia  Hytche  and  Miss  Helena  Jones,  and 
a  national  book  prize  to  George  E.  Tucker.  In 
the  third-grade  local  examinations  four  Queen's 
prizes  were  taken,  and  11  "  successes ' '  were 
notified.  Besides  these  there  were  16  third- 
grade  prize  awards,  two  free  studentships,  and  63 
second-grade  prizes,  and  several  local  prizes  were 
also  given.  Mr.  Crace  announced  that  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  travelling  studentship  had  been 
decided  upon  that  afternoon.  A  gentleman  had 
placed  £120  in  the  hands  of  thePainters'  Company 
to  be  expended  for  encouraging  the  art  of 
painted  decoration.  The  Company  had  intrusted 
the  committee  of  the  West  London  School  of  Art 
with  the  task  of  devising  a  scheme,  and  they 
proposed  to  institute  a  travelling  studentship  as 
an  experiment,  spreading  the  money  over  three 
years.  This  would  enable  the  student  selected 
by  competition  to  spend  two  months  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  committee  resolved  that  should 
the  student  elect  to  spend  the  time  in  Italy,  to 
add  £10  from  other  sources.  To  this  the  Painters' 
Co.  and  the  original  donor  had  agreed,  the  latter 
at  once  promising  to  raise  the  studentship  from 
£40  to  £50  should  the  student  decide  to  visit 
Italy. 

Mr.  Rawle,  in  acknowledging,  for  Mr. 
Stewart  and  himself,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
past  and  present  masters,  expressed  his  gr  itifi- 
cation  at  the  generous  offer  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  George  Me  nee  Smith,  and 
•arged  the  students  engaged  in  decorative  art  to 
show  thtir  appreciation  of  this,  the  only  prize  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  by  earnest  work.  The 
winner  of  the  travelling  studentship  would  have 
exceptional  opportunities  for  improvement  and 
for  the  refinement  of  his  artistic  tastes.  If  he 
fairly  used  his  opportunities  while  in  Italy,  and 
kept  his  eyes  and  heart  open  to  the  glorious 
influences  surrounding  him,  he  would  return 
with  a  mind  refreshed  and  invigorated,  and  filled 
with  all-absorbing  thoughts  regarding  the 
nobility  of  his  art.  In  this  foggy  clime  they 
could  value  but  faintly  the  artistic  glories  of 
Italy.  That  country  was  a  treasure-house  of 
untold  wealth  to  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  decorative  artist.  He  could  testify  that  it 
was  not  till  he  had  been  there  and  had  tasted  at 
the  fountain-head  that  ho  knew  that  kindling  of 
enthusiasm  only  to  be  felt  when  in  the  presence 
of  art  in  all  her  majesty  and  glory.  Addressing  the 
students,  he  said  all  experienced  in  tuition  found 
students  were  pretty  much  alike  in  character 
everywhere.  By  far  the  great  majority  were 
earnest  and  hard  workers  ;  but  this  subject  of 
congratulation  was  mingled  with  regret  that  as  a 
body  students  did  not  think  sufficiently.  Too  much 
was  left  to  tho  hand  to  accomplish,  too  little 
directing  work  was  uudcrtakeu  by  the  brain. 
This  want  of  thought  was  apt  to  mako  the 
student  fail  in  realising  tho  artistic  nicety  of 
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his  labour.  He  contemplated  it  in  detail,  and 
the  result  Was  a  mass  of  little  prettinessos  in 
which  the  several  lights  and  shades  were  repre- 
sented without  consideration  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  and  with  an  absence  of  the  balance  of 
quantities.  The  whole  heart  and  mind  should 
be  thrown  into  the  restoration  of  the  work  set 
before  them  as  a  whole,  for  all  true  art  work  was 
based  upon  knowledge,  and  this  could  only  be 
acquired  by  close  observation  and  reasoning' 
upon  it. 


ARCHITECTURAL,  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

British  Arcbleological  Association. — The 
third  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  last  Wed- 
nesday, Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.  A.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.  A.,  exhibited  an  early 
silver  denarius,  with  the  name  of  the  18th 
Legion,  found  at  Cirencester  ;  and  detailed  the 
progress  of  excavations  at  the  Roman  villa  at 
Bromham.  Mr.  Walford  rendered  some  notes 
on  De  Lonne's  "Description  of  London,"  1681 
and  1690,  a  scarce  book,  about  to  be  reprinted. 
Mr.  Lewis  produced  the  fragments  of  what  has 
been  an  elegantly- worked  coffer  ef  ivory,  of 
12th  or  13th  century  date,  recently  found  in 
Telegraph-street.  Mr.  De  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L., 
described  a  vase  brought  from  the  Egyptian 
tombs  of  Gizeh  by  the  Rev.  Greville  Chester ; 
and  also  a  cast  of  a  copper  plate  for  measuring 
the  tonsure  of  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  hollowed  and  circular,  with  the 
figure  of  a  griffin,  and  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced in  size.  Mr.  Fryer,  F.  C.S.,  reported  some 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  St.  Aidan's  Church  at 
Old  Melrose.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S. A.,  pro- 
duced a  plan,  and  described  the  remains  now 
being  excavated  on  the  site  of  old  Leadenhall 
Market.  Two  long  walls,  of  the  15th  century 
building,  are  visible,  with  a  series  of  corbels.  A 
Roman  pavement,  of  ordinary  brick  tesserae,  has 
been  found  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface,  and 
covered  with  the  ashes  of  some  great  fire.  Above 
this  is  concrete  of  a  second  floor,  while  below, 
the  remains  of  walls,  5ft.  thick,  have  been  found, 
indicating  a  buildiDg  of  import-in.ee.  These 
walls  have  bands  of  Roman  brick,  and  one  is 
constructed  entirely  of  that  material,  pointing  to 
an  early  period  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Mr. 
Grover,  F.S. A.,  referred  to  the  constant  finding 
of  traces  of  a  great  conflagration  in  London, 
which  he  considered  was  from  the  burning  of 
London  by  Boadicea.  The  first  paper  was  by 
Dr.  Wake  Smart,  on  "  Roman  Remains  found  at 
Nursling,  Hants,"  which  was,  in  the  absence  of 
the  author,  read  from  the  chair.  The  remains 
point  to  the  existence  here  of  an  important 
Roman  station,  not  jet  identified,  and  its  posi- 
tion on  a  line  of  road  from  Bitterne  was  indi- 
cated. A  large  amount  of  Samian  and  black 
ware  have  been  found.  The  second  paper  was 
by  Mr.  G.  R.Wright,  on  "The  Hardship  of 
the  present  Law  of  Treasure  T  rove."  After 
referring  to  the  reason  of  the  law  in  former 
days— namely,  to  help  the  king  and  to  assist  the 
revenue,  with  the  punishment  of  death  for  eva- 
sion, the  lecturer  passed  on  to  these  altered 
times,  when  its  operation  caused  either  the  loss 
of  art  treasures  by  their  being  broken  up  by  the 
finders  for  concealment,  or  the  stoppage  of  works 
of  research.  He  instanced  the  case  of  the  Saxon 
cemetery  at  Longbridge,  which  was  in  course  of 
excavation  by  the  owner,  when  certain  articles 
of  value  found  were  claimed  by  the  Treasury. 
A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Compton, 
,  Birch,  and  others  took  part. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Glasgow.— Last  week,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  Town  Council,  the  Committee  of  the 
'  New  Municipal  Buildings  presented  the  follow- 
ing opinion:— 1.   That  none   of  the  designs 
which  can  be  executed  for  £150,000,  with  10  per 
cent,  added  to  cover  contingencies,  are  such  as 
l  the  committee  can  recommend  the  Magistrates 
;  and  Council  to  accept.    2.  That,  as  the  cost  of 
the  designs  invited  under  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition was  limited  to  £150,000,  the  committee 
iare  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
.accept  any  design  lodged  in  that  competition, 
the  cost  of  which  would  considerably  exceed 
,£150,000.    3.  That  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
should  retrit  to  this  committee  to  prepare  new 
conditions  of  competition,  with  a  view  to  the 
obtaining  of  new  designs.    4.  That  the  plans 


prepared  by  Mr.  Carrick  should  bo  reconsidered 
by  the  committee,  and  as  adjusted  should  bo 
submitted  to  competitors  simply  as  indicating 
the  accommodation  required.  5  That  the  cost 
of  the  building  for  which  the  new  designs  are 
invited  should  bo  increased  to  about  £250,000. 
It  was  also  thought  by  them  desirable  that  the 
new  competition  should  bo  open.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  a  protracted  discussion,  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Councillor  Jackson,  to  adopt 
the  recommendations,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
dealt  with  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
open  nature  of  the  competition. 

Newbury  Grammar- School  Competition.  — 
We  are  informed  that  52  sets  of  plans  and  draw- 
ings for  the  New  Grammar-School  havo  been 
sent  in,  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  municipal 
charities  intend,  so  soon  as  Mr.  Waterhouso  has 
advised  them  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
plans,  to  exhibit  them  in  the  Town-hall.  Ac- 
cording to  present  arrangements,  the  exhibition 
may  be  expected  to  take  place  from  Monday,  the 
31st  of  January,  to  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Pontefract. — Since  the  determination  arrived 
at  by  the  town  council  on  Thursday'night  last, 
to  abandon  the  new  Town-hall  schemo,  about 
which  more  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
several  applications  have  been  sent  in  from  gen- 
tlemen asking  that  their  subscriptions  should  be 
returned.  The  town  council  had  nearly  £3,000 
promised  and  already  subscribed  for  the  new 
hall,  so  that  if  the  new  building  is  not  ultimately 
erected,  this  will  be  a  direct  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers. The  latter  are  generally  opposed  to  the 
scheme  falling  through,  and  a  public  meeting  is 
contemplated  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
town  council.  The  subject,  however,  is  to  be 
again  brought  forward  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Council. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Taunton. — The  annual  meeting  for  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  was  held  on  Monday.  The  finan- 
cial report  showed  that  the  fees  had  largely 
fallen  off,  and  also  the  honorary  subscriptions, 
and  that  there  was  now  a  debt  of  £60  on  the 
school.  The  report  of  Mr.  Rowe,  head-master, 
stated  that  67  students  had  attended  the  school, 
being  a  decrease  of  24.  There  had  been  one 
Q  leen's  prize,  and  3  book-prizes,  against  nine 
last  year  ;  and  15  second-grade  prizes  and  cer- 
tificates agaiust  25.  Commenting  on  the  fact 
that  many  students  engaged  in  mechanical  trades 
openly  declared  their  dislike  to  the  study  of 
practical  geometry,  Mr.  Rowe  said  nothing  but 
crass  ignorance  would  account  for  this. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Dues  on  Rough  Timber.— Mr.  Broadhurat  on 
Tuesday  asked  the  Chief  Secret  try  to  the  LorJ- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  his  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  heavy  dues  imposed  on  rough 
timber  entering  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  to  the 
hindrances  those  dues  were  to  the  Dublin  trades  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  adopt  measures  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of 
the  said  dues.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said  that  no 
representation  had  been  made  to  the  Government 
on  the  subject,  and  that  there  was  no  power  on 
their  part  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

Accounts  of  Surveyors  of  Highways.— Mr. 
Stanhope,  on  Tuesday,  asked  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether  he  intended  to 
tike  any  steps  to  amend  the  inconvenient  forms  of 
accounts  at  present  required  to  be  tided  up  by  the 
surveyors  of  highways  in  country  districts.  Mr. 
Dodson  :  In  framing  these  accounts  the  Bjard  en- 
deavoured to  do  so  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  requirements  of  the  Highway 
Acts,  which  are  very  miuute,  and  were  previously 
much  disregarded.  The  forms  had  to  be  adapted 
to  large  as  well  as  small  parishes,  and  careful  pro- 
vision had  to  be  made  for  separating  the  expendi- 
ture on  main  roads  from  that  on  ordinary  high- 
ways for  the  protection  of  the  county  autho- 
rities. The  auditors  have  now  hid  neirly  a  year's 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  new  forms,  and 
the  Board  are  now  iu  communication  with  some  of 
them  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  forms. 


An  Improved  Dwellings  Compmy  has  been 
formed  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Act;  the  cipi'al  is  £5,000  in  £1 
shares,  and  the  object  is  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  borough  of  Strou  l, 
by  purchasing  and  improving  existing  cottiges  and 
by  erecting  new  ones. 


Butltrhts  Intelligence. 

Northampton. — The  workmen  engaged  on  the 
extension  of  the  convent  of  Our  Lady,  Abiug- 
ton-street,  Northampton,  were  entertained  the 
other  day.  The  architect  of  the  building  ut 
Mr.  William  Hull,  of  St.  Giles's- street,  North- 
ampton, and  the  contract  »•  Mr.  Uieliard  Dunk- 
ley.  The  new  portion  really  forms  the  went 
wing  of  a  quadrangle,  the  south  side  of  which 
has  a  front  elevation  towards  Abington-street. 
On  the  north-east  side,  with  the  gabled  front 
towards  the  quadrangular  court,  stand*  the 
chapel,  but  in  an  elevated  position.  It  will  be 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  from 
the  court  below,  the  principal  entrance  being 
through  a  narthex  in  the  centre.  Within  the- 
apse  will  be  placed  the  high  altar,  which  is  to 
bo  of  sculptured  marble,  while  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary  will  bo  inlaid  with  mosaic  tiles.  On 
the  south-west  side  will  be  a  small  chapel,  and 
on  tho  other  side  there  are  convenient  sacristies 
for  the  officiating  priests.  The  building  is  nearly 
ready  to  receive  tho  roof,  which  will  be  an  open- 
timbered  one,  the  wood  used  being  tho  best 
pitch-pine.  Intornally,  tho  walls  will  be  ce- 
mented, but  the  stonework  will  be  shown 
through.  White  Mansfield  and  Bath  stone  have 
been  used  on  the  exterior,  and  harmonise  well 
with  th.3  white  bricks  of  the  "Whitwiek  Colliery 
Company. 

Plymouth. — The  first  stono  of  a  block  of 
artisans'  dwellings  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week 
by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
this  town.  The  site  in  St.  Andrew's  street  has 
been  cleared  by  the  corporation,  and  was  sold  by 
them  on  the  condition  that  only  labourers' 
dwellings,  in  accordance  with  stringent  con- 
ditions, should  be  built.  Mr.  John  Pethick  is 
the  builder,  and  the  property  now  belongs  to 
Sir  E.  Bates,  ex-member  for  the  borough.  Red 
brick  is  to  be  used  for  the  walls  and  grey  bricks 
for  dressings,  and  the  plinth  will  be  of  limestone 
masonry ;  the  roofing  is  to  be  of  purple  slates. 
There  will  be  two  blocks,  each  containing  twelve 
distinct  and  self-contained  lettings  of  a  living 
room  12ft.  square,  bedrooms  lift,  by  9ft.,  a 
pantry,  and  coal-bunk.  The  height  of  rooms 
will  be  10ft.  clear  on  ground-floor,  and  9ft.  6in. 
above.  On  each  floor  will  be  a  wash-house  and 
separate  closets  for  each  sex.  American  cooking- 
ranges  will  be  provided  ia  the  living-rooms,  and 
the  ventilation  is  by  one  of  Jennings'  con- 
trivances. The  rents  are  to  be  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d., 
and  it  is  said  will  return  5  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  Messrs.  Hine  andOdgers  are  the  archi- 
tects. Two  other  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellings 
will  be  erected  by  the  sime  architects  and 
builder  in  Hali well- street,  Plymouth,  and  will 
be  foar  stories  high,  built  in  red  briek  with  grey 
courses  and  dressings,  and  will  be  let  at  lod. 
per  week. 

Richmond. — The  committee  of  the  new  club- 
at  Richmond,  the  Wilderness,  entertained  a 
number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Press 
at  luncheon,  on  the  29th  ult.,  preparatory  to  the 
opening  of  the  club.  The  name  "  Wilderness  ' 
is  that  by  which  the  property  has  long  been  his- 
torically known.  It  belonged  for  years  to  the 
Devonshire  family,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
beautiful  Duchess,  the  subject  of  Gainsborough's 
celebrated  portrait,  passed  several  years  of  her 
life.  More  recently  the  house  was  given  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  in  the  alterations  made 
for  the  club  accommodation,  the  foundition- 
stone,  laid  by  her  in  1833,  was  unearthed,  and 
will  form  the  corner-stone  for  the  proposed  new 
ladies'  entrance  to  the  club.  The  lawn  tennis 
and  pleasure  grounds,  whim  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  next  spring,  have  been  tastefully  laid 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Johnson,  the  eminent  landscape  gardener,  known 
in  connection  with  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra 
Palaces  flower-shows.  The  Wilderness  h is  be  a» 
most  handsomely  furnished  throughout  by 
Messrs.  W.  Walker  and  Sous,  of  Bunhill-row. 

Saxtaire. — New  Wesleyan  Sunday-schools  at 
Saltaire  were  opened  on  the  lstinst.  Thebuilding, 
which  is  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  rear 
of  the  chapel,  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  was 
desiirned  by  Mr.  H.  Isitt,  ef  Bradford,  upon  the 
American  plan,  similar  to  the  Sunday-schools  cf 
the  Congregationalism  at  Saltaire.  The  schools 
consist  of  a  large  central  hall,  with  galleries  on 
three  sides.  Leading  from  these  and  from  the 
hall  below  are  20  class-rooms,  capable  of  accom- 
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modating  650  scholars,  and  the  central  hall  will 
also  hold  a  large  number.  The  size  of  the  hall 
is  48ft.  by  37ft.  Gin.  Near  the  entrance  is  the 
library,  and  on  the  same  side  are  lavatories  and 
other  conveniences.  The  cost  of  the  building-  and 
furniture  has  been  £2,200. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  ot  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  d\ring 
the  last  ten  veirs  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORL11 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  dav.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobe  Edw Alius. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
lor  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  anyof  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received.— H.  A.  G.— N.  T.  W.  and  Co.— E.  H.  8.— 
J.B.  F.-M.  R.— G.  F.  R.-W.  McF.  and  Co.- J.  D.  M. 
— C.  H.  and  Co.— P.  S.  C.  Co.— J.  T.  C.-J.  L.  A.— 
A.  C.  W. — H.  W.— H.  and  B.-R.  and  W.— J.  H.— 
J.  McC— T.  P.  F.— A.  S.  and  Sons. — T.  W.  and  Son.- 
J.  W.  C— W.  C.  T.  Co.— P.  and  Son.-J.  R.  C.-J.  D. 
— T.  and  C.  C— E.  E.  P.— H.  H. — F.  E.  and  Co.— 

E.  8.  and  Co.-H.  C.  C.-J.  H— R.  D.  and  Co.— 

F.  B.  L  —  L.  8.  B.— C.  Bros,  and  Co.— J.  H.  and  Co.— 
S.  G.  S.-G.  F.-E.  V.  G.— T.  C.  T.— B.  I— J.  and  R. 
K.  and  Co.— G.  S.  and  Co.-W.  L.— J.  J.  F.— B.  R.— 
F.  I.  Co.— F.  R.-R.  G.  T.-J.  and  A.— B.  L.  Co.— T.  P. 
and  Son.— S.  P.  C. — G.  T.  E.— A.  8.  Co.— F.  J.  B.-J. 
McD.— V.  T.-E.  E.  C.-J.  C. — P.  Bros.— W.  Heath.— 

A.  C.  and  Co.— W.  V.— J.  G,  jun.-J.  B.  and  Co.— 
T.  T—  H.  S.  and  J.-J.  E— M.  and  Co.— P.  S.— A.  K. 
— T.  G.-L.  F. 

Forgetful.  (Stoke's  system  is  said  to  a  good  one.)  — 
Draughtsman.  (In  neither  case  can  the  photograph  be 
a  good  one.  No  washes  must  be  used,  either  by  design 
or  accident.)— B  and  H.  (Thanks  for  congratulations.) 
— W.  H.  R.  (They  were  not  your  initials.  Not  re- 
ceived.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

A.  A  row  of  three  shops  for  a  village,  on  a  corner  site,  the 
angle  house  to  be  arranged  as  a  small  inn.  Height  of 
ground  floor,  12ft.,  and  two  floors  above,  one  of  which 
may  be  obtained  partly  in  roof.  Plans,  elevations, 
sections  to  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Sketch 
perspective. 

B.  A  sedilia  with  three  seats,  and  canopy  over,  in  oak- 
Plan,  elevation,  and  sketch.  Scale,  ljin.  to  the 
foot. 

Drawings  Received.— En  Avant,  Clarior  e  Tenebris, 
Fiank  Weaver,  Sub  Judice,  Juvenis,  Ambition,  Ralph, 

B.  J.,  Nil  Desperandum  N  i.  2,  Nemo  in  Shield,  Snow- 
flake,  Curion,  Beta,  Arnold,  Motto  A. 

A.  L.  Husband.  (We  have  noted  address.) — Beta  and 
Others.  (If  the  name  and  address  had  been  written 
on  the  back  of  drawing  it  would  not  have  miscarried, 
and  we  must  again  repeat  our  request  that  this  will  be 
attended  to.  Non-compliance  with  it  occasions  us  a 
deal  of  trouble.) — Nil  Desphrandum. 

Sewers  and  Manholes.  (In  reply  to  several  correspond- 
ents, the  i-heets  of  detail  drawings  of  pipe  sewers  and 
inaDholes  on  steep  gradients  referred  to  by  us  last  week, 
issued  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  may  be  obtained  of 
any  of  the  following :—  Knight  and  Co.,  90,  Fleet- 
Btreet ;  Harrison  and  Sons,  59,  Pall-mall ;  Edward 
Stanford,  55,  Charing-cross ;  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co., 
13,  Waterloo-place;  Shaw  and  Son,  Fetter-lane; 
Waterlow  and  Sons,  Great  Winchester-street.  The 
price  of  the  sheet  is  2s.) 


Corttspoitireitce. 

GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sib, — "  T.  L.  W."  may  rest  assured  that  I  do 
not  covet  the  twelfth  juryman's  place,  and  if  he 
will  consider  that  the  most  ofthe90  are  disqualified 
on  indisputable  grounds,  apart  from  the  one  now 
under  notice,  he  will  see  that  I  do  not  take  it  in 
fact. 

As  to  blackening  windows,  he  must  bear  with 
me  when  I  remind  him  that  his  assertion, 
though  repeated  very  earnestly,  cannot,  upon 
such  a  question,  be  regarded  as  a  proof.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  means  to  be  correct;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  an  elevation 
having:  its  windows  blacked  in,  is,  to  that 
extent,  not  "inline,"  though  all  the  rest  may 
be.  If  one  wash  with  the  brush  is  "inline," 
so  is  another  ;  and  those  who  put  oiily  a  dark 
Indian  ink  tint  on  their  windows  are  also  right, 
and  a  flat  Indian  ink  tint  (no  colour)  on  the  wall 
may  be  used,  and  then  a  darker  one  on  nearer 
parts,  and  so  on.  I  read  the  words,  "in  geome- 
trical form  only,  in  line,"  and  understand  that 
any  kind  of  wash  with  a  brush  is  inadmissible, 
for  the  two  things  are  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Therefore,  I  wrote  no  inquiry  about  the  "  inten- 
tion," because  I  found  "  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  expression,"  and  the 
intention  was  equally  clear.  It  is  true  the  words 
"in  line  only  "  are  not  used,  but  "form  only,  in 
lire"  are,  and  anything  not  "inline"  is  ex- 
cluded because  it  is  not  "in  line,"  which  the 
instruction  demands  it  should  be. 

If,  however,  "  T.  L.  W."  should  contendthat 
work  done  with  a  brush  is  "in  line,"  I  think  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  will  be  quite  justified  in  intimating 
that  this  correspondence  may  now  cease,  with- 
out reply  from  me. — I  am,  &c, 

Anotheb  Competitob. 


LIVERPOOL  CONSERVATIVE  CLUB 
COMPETITION. 

Sra, — Learning  that  the  plans  for  which  the 
2nd  and  3rd  premiums  had  been  paid,  had  been 
sent  to,  and  retained,  at  the  offices  of  the  archi- 
tects to  whom  the  first  place  had  been  awarded, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  such  an  un- 
usual course,  and  now  inclose  copy  for  publica- 
tion with  this,  leaving  comment  to  others,  and 
merely  saying  that  although  I  have  waited 
since  the  date  therein,  no  reply  or  even  acknow- 
ledgment of  receipt  is  to  hand,  notwithstanding 
my  membership  of  the  club,  and  position  as  a 
competitor. — lam,  &c,  C.  0.  Ellison. 


to  the  committee  of  the  conservative  club. 
Gentlemen,— In  June  last  your  building  committee 
wrote  me  as  to  sending  in  plans  for  our  new  premises, 
and  I  agreed  to  do  so  upon  the  conditions  issued,  which 
provided  for  award  of  premiums  only  by  a  referee,  the 
"  committee  of  the  club  reserving  specially  to  themselves 
the  right  to  make  their  own  selection  of  the  design  to  be 
carried  out." 

At  considerable  outlay  of  time  and  money  I  visited  18 
to  20  of  the  principal  clubs  in  the  kingdom,  going  with 
their  experienced  managers  into  all  the  important  details 
of  their  arrangements,  especially  having  proved  defects 
pointed  out,  so  as  to  avoid  them  in  our  new  club.  I  then 
prepared  plans,  submitting  them  to  four  of  the  most 
practical  of  the  Metropolitan  club  managers,  who  pro- 
nounced them  more  complete  than  any  existing  club, 
alike  for  comfort  of  members  and  economy  of  working, 
whilst  the  great  economy  in  first-cost  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  my  said  plans  gave  all  your  requirements  with 
no  less  than  65,000  cubic  feet  lessbuildingthantheplans 
which  have  been  accepted— the  heights  of  the  principal 
rooms  being  the  same. 

The  referee  having  done  his  part,  awarded  the  pre- 
miums, and  admitted  that  the  unusual  merit  of  the 
drawings  made  the  "  task  a  peculiarly  difficult  and 
onerous  one,"  I  wrote  you  (prior  to  your  making  the 
selection  of  the  designs  to  be  carried  out,  as  per  terms  of 
competition)  most  respectfully  asking  that,  in  face  of  the 
above  difficulty,  the  authors  of  three  premiated  designs 
be  "  each  permitted  to  point  out  the  specialities  of  his 
own  plan,  and  further  compare  same  with  others,  leaving 
the  committee  sole  judge  as  to  the  points  so  brought 
out,  by  which  means  each  competitor  would  be  placed  on 
the  same  level  of  advantage;  all  the  special  features  of 
each  plan  would  be  pointed  out  by  those  who  had  spent 
many  weeks  in  special  study  of  club  arrangements,  infor- 
mation which  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  or  value 
to  gentlemen  having  the  final  selection  of  plans  to  make," 
a  request  which,  with  all  its  manifest  fairness  to  the  com- 
petitors and  advantages  to  our  club,  was,  I  regret  to  say, 
refused. 

According  to  the  terms  of  competition,  the  sum  of  £125 
was  paid  by  way  of  premium  only  to  the  authors  of  the 
plans  placed  respectively  2nd  and  3rd  in  the  order  of 
merit,  the  said  plans  being  "considered  the  property  of 
the  committee "  ;  but  that  this  could  only  moan  for 
custody  or  reference,  and  without  any  right  whatever  of 
use  or  execution,  must  be  plain  from  the  fact  that  the 


conditions  being  drawn  up  by  so  eminent  an  architect  as 
the  referee  (Mr.  Waterhouse),  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
give  to  any  committee  two  full  sets  of  drawings  with 
right  to  use  and  execute  them  for  a  mere  premium,  the 
amount  of  which  would  not  even  cover  the  actual  money 
cost  of  their  production. 

Further,  if  the  rignt  of  your  committee  in  this  matter 
is  to  be  taken  as  absolute  then  it  would  empower  you,  by 
(he  mere  payment  of  three  premiums,  together  amount- 
ing to  £225,  to  take  the  three  best  sets  of  drawings  sent 
in  (worth  several  times  this  amount  on  the  ordinary 
terms  of  my  profession),  stt  aside  their  authors,  and 
employ  anyone  else  who  liked  to  carry  out  their  plans 
without  any  further  compensation,  an  injustice  so  glar- 
ing as  at  once  to  show  that  this  could  never  have  been 
the  intention  either  of  those  who  made  or  those  who 
worked  to  the  conditions. 

As  to  the  selection  made,  I  offer  no  opinion  whatever ; 
but  it  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  no  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  club  having  yet  had  the  plans  under  consideration, 
for  making  the  selection  specially  reserved  thereto,  the 
2nd  and  3rd  prize  drawings  have  been  sent  to  and  re- 
tained at  the  offices  of  the  architects  selected  by  the 
building  committee,  presumably  for  them  or  those  about 
them  to  make  such  use  of  as  they  may  think  fit.  I,  as 
the  author  of  the  second  prize  plans,  enter  a  most  em- 
phatic but  respectful  protest  lest  such  an  unusual  treat- 
ment of  competitive  drawings  should  become  a  precedent 
by  its  adoption  in  so  important  a  competition  as  the 
Liverpool  Conservative  Club.  By  all  means  let  the  chosen 
plans  be  carried  out  and  their  authors  have  the  credit 
and  prolit  which  is  their  due ;  but  I  put  it  to  you  as 
business  men,  Is  it  right,  or  in  any  sense  reasonable, 
because  you  have  paid  mere  premium  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  skill  displayed  in  the  drawings  placed  second 
and  third  in  point  of  merit,  that  you  should  make  use 
thereof  to  the  advantage  of  our  club,  and  that  at  a  price 
which  does  not  cover  cash  out  of  pocket  by  their  authors, 
and  cause  even  the  credit  thereof  to  be  given  to  others  ? 

In  sending  this  protest,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
animated  by  no  want  of  respect  to  any  member  or 
members  of  the  committee,  or  desirous  of  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  execution  of  the  plans  as  sent  in  com- 
petition by  Messrs.  Holmes,  but  solely  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting a  precedent  being  formed  such  as  could  but  prove 
eminently  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  O.  Ellison. 


SHEFFIELD  FONT  COMPETITION. 

Sib, — As  you  are  aware,  designs  were  invited 
for  a  new  font  which  was  to  be  erected  in 
Sheffield  Parish  Church,  these  designs  were  to 
be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  by  1st  September 
last.  In  response  to  that  invitation  I  sent  in 
design  which  was  duly  returned,  carriage  paid, 
about  two  months  afterwards,  without  so  much 
as  a  note  to  indicate  the  names  of  the  successful 
competitors.  Have  all  the  competitors  been 
treated  thus  ?  I  have  waited  patiently  to  see  if 
your  columns  would  make  the  matter  clearer, 
but  I  have  waited  in  vain. 

Is  there  no  information  forthcoming  on  the 
subject? — I  am,  &c,         A  Last  Resoubce. 

"  A  WONDERFUL  STOVE." 

Sib, — I  have  only  just  seen  Mr.  Burges' 
letter  in  your  issue  of  31  Dec.  last,  asking 
where  I  saw  the  Phoenix  above  alluded  to. 

It  was  in  a  house  at  Shepherd's-bush,  whither 
I  was  taken  by  my  friend,  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Samuel  Russell. 

Since  my  letter  of  Nov.  last,  I  have  had  many 
communications  from  manufacturers,  asking  for 
Mr.  Russell's  address,  and  I  have  forwarded  to 
them  the  last  given  me  by  that  gentleman, 
viz.,  Mr.  Samuel  Russell,  83,  Macfarlane-road, 
Shepherd's-bush. — I  am,  &c, 

John  P.  Seddon. 

1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  "Westminster,  Jan.  10. 


FUTURE  OF  CEMENT. 

Sib, — "We  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
letters  which  have  of  lato  appeared  in  your 
pulication  regarding  concrete.  And  as  we  have 
had  some  little  experience  in  this  class  of  work 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  having  within 
the  last  two  done  some  10,000  cubic  yards,  we 
thought  we  would  give  our  quota  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  care  to  take  it. 

"We  have  always  found  that  aggregates  of  the 
hardest,  roughest,  and  cleanest  description, 
along  with  a  slow-setting  cement;  of  the  highest 
quality,  are  necessary  to  make  a  concrete  that 
will  be  durable  and  effective.  In  this  matter  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  H.  Reid. 

We  have  also  found  that  the  least  admixture 
of  loam  or  other  matter  of  a  dirty  or  clayey 
nature  tends  to  "  kill"  the  concrete,  and  failure 
is  the  result.  It  is  impossible  to  make  good 
concrete,  unless  you  hive  perfectly  clean  and 
hard  materials.  Our  concrete  works  consist  of 
laying  down  pavements,  railway-platforms, 
warehouse,  stable,  basement,  dairy,  fireproof, 
and  every  other  description  of  floors.  As  re- 
gards the  mmufacture  of  concrete  work  for 
heads,  sills,  cornices,  &c.,  we  have  not  made  a 
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specialite  of  it,  but  we  have  made  work  to  many 
architectural  designs,  and  can  show  in  our  office, 
if  any  one  cares  to  call  and  see,  concrete  as  hard 
a9  SpiDkwell  stone,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour. 
This  could  not  be  obtained,  except  under  the 
conditions  above  stated.  Owing  to  the  thinness 
of  the  work,  of  which  we  do  make  a  specialite, 
averaging  from  3in.  to  4in.  thick,  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  very  best  materials,  and  we 
have  never  had  a  single  failure  in  the  work  we 
have  done. 

Some  of  our  clients  inform  us  that  pavements 
laid  by  us  several  years  ago,  have  as  yet  shown 
no  perceptible  signs  of  wearing. 

By  our  system  we  can  make  a  concrete  as  hard 
as  granite,  quite  as  durable,  and  far  more 
pleasing  in  appearance. 

We  laid  in  Oxford-street  and  Cavendish- 
street,  nearly  six  months  ago,  for  the  Maryle- 
bone  Vestry  Board,  a  pavement,  which  has  not 
yet  worn  in  the  least,  although  the  daily  traffic 
to  which  it  is  subjected  is  enoimous.  It  is  every 
day  increasing  in  strength. 

And  now,  Sir,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
none  of  your  correspondents  on  concrete  have 
ever  touched — i.e.,  the  advantages  of  concrete  for 
street  pavements  in  London  and  district. 

Many  thousands  of  yards  of  York  flags  and 
asphalte  are  laid  yearly  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, the  cost  of  which  must  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  Now  by  laying  concrete 
instead,  the  district  boards  would  make  an  enor- 
mous saving  ;  the  cost  of  concrete  being  much 
less  per  yard. 

Again,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  has  its 
advantages.  It  is  impervious  to  damp,  and 
having  no  joints,  moisture  cannot  percolate 
through  it  to  the  cellaring  beneath.  The 
gentleman  in  front  of  whose  premises  we  laid 
the  pavement  in  Oxford-street  informs  us,  he 
has  now,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  dry 
cellars. 

We  think,  Sir,  concrete  for  street  pavements 
is  one  phase  in  the  "future  of  cement"  which 
ought  to  receive  due  consideration.  By 
its  use  much  money  might  be  saved,  and  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  community  at 
large  will  be  benefited. 

Surely  if  the  people  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  the  places  from  whence  the  stone 
for  paving  is  obtained,  find  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  use  concrete  in  preference  to  stone  or 
asphalte,  it  must  be  more  to  the  advantage  to 
those  in  the  south  to  use  concrete. 

We  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
those  who  once  use  concrete,  and  who  have  the 
work  properly  done,  will  never  use  anything 
else.  For  wherever  stone,  clinker,  or  asphalte  is 
used  for  pavements  of  any  description,  there 
concrete  can  be  substituted  very  much  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  use  it.— We  are,  Sir, 

"Eubeka"  Concrete  Company. 

Queen's-buildings,  52,  Queen  Victoria-street. 


Ettteommumcattatt. 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[6331.]— Measuring  Zincwork.— If  I  order  a  6ft. 
line  elbow  chimneypot,  and  it  is  changed  at  Is.  4d.  per 
foot,  how  many  feet  ought  I  to  pay  for  ?  This  is  an  ordi- 
nary pot,  stock  size,  and  used  daily.— Zinc. 

[6355.]— Harmonic  Proportions  — I  am  informed 
by  a  friend  that  several  of  the  leading  architects  work  or 
design  to  a  lule  of  harmonic  angles  or  proportions.  From 
what  I  h  ive  read  and  seen  in  my  time  I  presume  this  is 
notsj.  Perhaps  same  kind  reader  will  enlighten  me.— 
Bagae. 

[6356.]— Cubing  Workhouse.— "Will  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  to  cube  a  new  workhouse  at  to  accommodate,  say, 
from  300  to  400  persons,  the  building  intended  to  be  very 
plain,  built  of  stone,  the  quarry  being  within  three  miles 
of  the  site  ?  Should  the  master's  house,  hospital,  &c, 
•be  cubed  at  a  different  price  I— J.  C.  W. 

[6357.] -Lining  for  Turkish  Bath  -Will  some 
reader  kindly  tell  me  of  the  best  lining  for  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  hot-room  of  a  Turkish  bath  1  The  walls 
are  eld  and  well  built,  the  surface  next  the  rooms  to  be 
lined  with  white  tiles  to  a  height  of  5ft.  It  is  of  srreat  im- 
portance t  hat  the  heat  should  not  penetrate  to  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms, — Subscriber. 

16358.]— Stone  Shield— Cellar .  —I  am  about  direct- 
img  a  carver  to  prepare  a  shield  in  stone,  after  the  form  of 
the  pen  and  ink  sketch  herein,  the  original  of  which  is 
painted  in  colours  as  described  on  the  said  sketch.  Piease 
say  how  the  panels  No  2,  2a,  4,4a  (I  mean  their  grounds), 
should  be  prepared  to  show  distinctly  the  quaitering. 
Should  they  differ  from  No.  1  and  No.  3!  Kindly  say  how 
the  ground  in  each  panel  should  be  prepared  ia  stone, 
whether  they  should  be  tooled,  or  bolstered,  or  etherwi  e. 
The  shield  is  panelled  in  the  following  colours :— Divi- 
sions 1, 2,  3,  and  4a,  black  ermine  on  white  ground  :  2a, 
and  4,  white  ermine  on  black  ground.   I  have  also  built 


a  good  house  with  excellent  cellars,  running  north  and 
south,  and  in  forming  these  had  to  excavate  into  a  rock 
some  2ft.  Gin.  or  3ft.,  which  rock  dips  westward.  The 
c  msequence  is  that  after  heavy  rains  the  water  floods  the 


cellar  by  running  with  formation  of  the  rock,  which  dips 
from  east  to  west.  "What  would  you  recommend  to  pre- 
vent this  flooding  of  water  ?— Constant  Header. 

[6359.]— Mathematical.— Will  some  mathematician 
please  give  the  produ  t  of  the  following  (taken  from 


8pon's  tables),  by  giving  value  to  the  letters,  say,  AB  = 
15,  BC  =  9,  CA  =  12,  and  oblige.  "When  three  sides  are 
given,  to  find  the  angles  Cos.  a  —  AC2+ AB3  ~       _  _ 

2AC  X  AB 

W.  K. 

[6360.]— Brighton  Clock-Tower  Competition. 

— In  the  Building  News  of  January  7th  I  find  that  the 
Brighton  Town  Council  have  decided  to  have  a  competi- 
tion for  clock-tower,  &c,  but  no  size  in  any  shape  orform 
is  given,  only  the  amonnt  it  must  cost.  Can  anyone  give 
further  information  ? — A  Suppobteb  of  Your  Valuable 
Paper. 


REPLIES. 

[6315.]— Surveyor's  Charges.  — A  customary  charge 
is  2  to  2j  per  cent,  for  quantities  when  tender  is  accepted, 
but  the  charge  is  sometimes  as  low  as  1£  per  cent.  For 
simply  making  an  estimate  from  quantities  supplied,  a 
fair  charge  would  be  be  1$  per  cent.,  but  it  is  usual  to 
make  an  arrangement.  "  Quantity  Surveyor  "  says  he  is 
often  called  on  to  take  out  quantities  and  make  estimates 
for  builders,  tiking  no  risk  nor  responsibility  for  accuracy. 
All  that  need  be  said  is  that  if  builders  contract  upon 
such  conditions,  they  cannot  fairly  look  to  architects  in 
case  of  loss.  The  system,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  objection- 
able, for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  surveyor  is  really 
the  estimator  for  a  building  and  is  not  responsible  for 
accuracy,  he  would  be  inclined  to  underprice  for  the  sake 
of  winning  the  contract.— G.  H.  G. 

[6316.]— Landscape  Gardening.— A  small  work 
on  the  subject  is  published  by  Mr.  Kemp,  entitled,  "  How 
to  Lay  Out  a  Garden"  (Longman  and  Co.),  but  Repton's 
work  on  Landscape  Gardening  is  still  the  authority.  The 
subject  has  been  frequently  attended  to  ia  the  Building 
News.— G.  H.  G. 

[6347.]—  Perspective  Drawing.— "H.  K.  A."  had 

better  get  Nicholson's  "  Principles  of  Perspective."  Bur- 
ehett's  Perspective  is  a  modern  and  very  good  treatise  for 
ordinary  use.  — G.  H.  G. 

[6350  ]— Surveying.  —  In  our  neighbourhood  the 
outside  of  ditch  (say,  3ft  to  5ft.  from  quickset  plant 
according  to  custom)  would  be  the  boundary  line,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  can  build  out  of  that 
line.  -  Dorsetshire  Surveyor. 


The  town  council  of  Wolverhampton  had  before 
them  on  Monday  the  various  accounts  recom- 
mended for  payment  in  connection  with  the 
streets'  improvement  scheme,  including  an  item  of 
£840,  fees  claimed  by  Sir  H.  A.  Hunt,  the  official 
arbitrator.  Great  astonishmei  t  was  expressed  at 
the  largeness  of  the  charge,  which  was  denounced 
a3  exorbitant ;  but  several  members  discouraged 
the  proposal  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  a  useless  addition  to  the  expense,  it  being 
stated  that  though  other  towns  had  protested 
against  the  charges  made  by  Sir  H.  Hunt,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  in  full.  It  was  resolved 
to  pay  the  account  less  the  amount  charged  for 
arbitrator's  fee3,  it  being  stated  that  Alderman 
Fowler,  the  member  for  the  borough,  would  bring 
the  claim  before  Parliament. 


©ur  ©fKce  €Mt 

 HM  

We  shall  watch  with  some  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Sanitary  Protection  Associa- 
tion, described  elsewhere  in  a  paper  read 
by  Prof .  Flecming  .Tonkin,  F.R.S.,  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday.  One  great  merit 
of  Prof.  Jenkin's  programme  is  its  simplicity 
and  its  freedom  from  fads.  If  the  association 
is  to  have  a  permanent  and  useful  existence,  its 
officers  must  carefully  avoid  any  partiality  for 
sanitary  patents,  or  tho  public  will  soon  think 
them  interested,  and  must  in  every  case  be 
thorough  in  the  inspections  they  make,  or  their 
customers  will  soon  come  to  regard  their  exami- 
nations with  indifference.  If  these  two  points 
are  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  association  may  do 
much  good.  We  arc  glad  to  see  Mr.  CreeBwell's 
idea  of  granting  a  certificate  to  the  house  of  its 
sanitary  condition  is  to  be  embodied  in  the 
scheme. 

The  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the  British 
Mercantile  Gazette,  noticing  Messrs.  Clark,  Bun- 
nett,  and  Co. 's  exhibits  at  the  Melbourne  Exhi- 
bition, says  their  pavilion  in  the  British  Court 
covers  an  area  of  2,250  superficial  feet,  and  is 
about  16ft.  high,  the  whole  of  which,  except  tho 
carpeting  and  upholstery,  is  constructed  of 
various  patterns  of  shop-fronts,  new  designs  of 
pilasters,  columns,  spandrels,  and  ornamented 
brass  and  ironwork  generally  ;  all  of  a  most  sub- 
stantial and  elegant  workmanship.  The  pavilion 
is  inclosed  with  the  noiseless,  self-coiling,  re- 
volving steel  shutters  of  which  the  exhibitors 
are  the  sole  patentees,  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
hibitors. Some  are  of  very  delicate  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  handled  by  a  child  of  tender 
years,  though  they  are  effective  against  the 
ordinary  operations  of  thieves  ;  others  are  mas- 
sive, and  intended  for  banking-houses  and 
buildings  of  a  similar  description,  which  require 
to  be  well  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  skil- 
ful burglar.  The  interior  of  the  pavilion  is  also 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage.  Samples  of  the 
various  kinds  of  the  mauufaetures  of  the  com- 
pany are  displayed  in  profusion.  These  include 
many  designs  of  shutters  suited  for  shop-fronts, 
doorways,  cupboards,  hatchways  of  ships,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Also  their  new 
metallic  Venetian  blinds,  which  when  folded  oc- 
cupy but  very  little  space  when  compared  with  the 
old-fashioned  window -blinds.  The  pavilion  is 
utilised  as  an  office  by  the  representatives  of  the 
firm,  and  is  regarded  by  all  visitors  as  one  of  the 
most  orrate  within  the  building.  Colonel  Sir 
Herbert  Sandford,  Special  Executive  Commis- 
sioner for  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government, 
was  delighted  with  its  appearance. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  town 
council,  held  on  Tuesday,  a  report  was  presented 
by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  upon  the 
appointment  of  architects  for  corporation  work, 
which  recommended  that  the  various  committees 
should  exercise  their  discretion  in  the  matter  in 
reference  to  buildings  and  alterations  involving 
a  cost  of  less  than  £10,000;  but  that  in  cases 
above  that  amount  competitive  designs  should  be 
invited.  An  amendment  to  substitute  a  limit  of 
£5,000  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Brinsley  and 
seconded  by  Alderman  Heaton,  but  it  only  re- 
ceived the  support  of  9  members  against  46. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Sewerage  Board,  held  at  Kingston  on  Wednesday 
week,  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkesley  was  engaged  as  en- 
gineer to  advise  the  board  on  the  best  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  sewage  of  tbe  joint  district,  with  the 
proviso  that  he  will  have  no  claim  to  carry  out  any 
recommendation  he  may  make. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  EEV  ERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  ana 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  theworld,and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill    Vie  no  tubstitute  — {Advt.1 

Holloway's  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 
upon  the  pit  ofthejsto  naeb  and  region  of  the  heart  in  thatpar- 
ticu  ar  form  of  iudi  .eslion  which  gives  rise  to  palpitation,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  a  suffocating  sensation.  Every  distressing 
symptom  soon  yields,  digestion  becomes  easy,  the  spirits  light,  and 
good  health  returns. 

Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting.— 

"  Hv  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application, 
ot  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro- 
vided our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage 
which  maysavc  us  many  doctors' bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  maybe  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun  ■ 
dieds  of  subUe  maladies  arc  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherevcrthcre  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette—  Sold  only  in 
Packets  labelled — "  James  Eers  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London."— Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoons. 
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CHIPS. 

The  port  commissioners  of  Yarmouth  appointed, 
on  Tuesday  week,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Coode,  consulting  engineer,  Mr.  Richard  Sel- 
don,  of  South  Tawtou,  as  superintendent  of  the 
extensive  concreting  operations  about  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  Spur-breakwater  and  south  pier,  at  a 
salary  of  £3  10s.  per  week. 

New  schols,  in  connection  with  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Hollingsworth,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,000, 
and  accommodating  800  scholars,  were  opened  on 
Saturday.  They  have  been  erected  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  James  Sidebottom,  the  present  mayor  of 
Glossop,  at  the  sole  cost  of  his  sister,  Mr.  A. 
Houghton  being  the  contiactor  for  the  joinery 
work,  and  Williams  and  Hope,  Dinting,  Glossop 
contractors  for  the  masonry. 


-For  the  making  of  roads 


£2,281  0 

2,000  0 
1,958  18 
1,700  0 
1,744  10 
1  495  0 
1,428  0 
1,389  0 
850  0 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatian  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S."W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 
SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

100,000  Feet  Cube. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

  [Advt.] 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — London  Institution.  Dr.  Hugging,  F.R.8.,  on 
"The  Photographic  Spectra  of  Stars." 
5  pm. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Adjourned  discussion  on  paper  by  E.  C 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  on  "  Sanitary  Science 
in  its  Relation  to  Civil  Architecture  " 
8.10  p.m. 

Wbdnesday.-  Royal  Architectural  Museum.  Distribu- 
tion of  Prizes  by  Right  Hon  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P.   8  p.m. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
"Notes  on  some  Prehistoric  Remains 
near  Feating,  Forfarshire."  By  J  Ro- 
milly  Allen,  A.M.I.C.E.    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.    "  The  Causes  of  Su 
cess  and  Failure  in  Modern  Gold  Mining  " 
By  A.  G.  Lock,  F.R.G.S.   8  p.m. 

Ihursday.—  London  Institution.  "  The  Production  of 
Electricity."  By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton. 
7  pm. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society.  "  The  Application  of  Hyd  raulic 
Machinery  to  Mines,  Gas  Works,  Grain 
Warehouses."  By  J.  Coat.s,  F.G.S  , 
A.M.I.C.E.   7  p.m. 

Fine  Arts  Society.  Conversazione  at 
th-  Suffolk-street  Galleries.   8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  "  The  Troubadours." 
By  F.  Hueffer.   3  p.m. 
Ibiday.— Architectural  Association.  "  Parsonages  "  By 
Lacy  W.  Ridge.   7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Forest  Conservancy 
in  India."  By  Sir  R.  Temple,  Bt„ 
G.C.S.l.  8p.m 

Royal  Institution.  "  The  Electric  Dis- 
charge." By  Warren  De  la  Rue. 
9  p.m. 

Satuee  ay.  —  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene.  "  Water 
Supply  and  Filtration."  By  Prof.  Cor- 
field,  M.A.,  M.D.    3.30  p.m. 


0  0 

painting  at  Datchet 


TENDERS. 

*•*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information 


Bexhill-on-Sea,  Sussex 
and  drains  at  Bexhill :  — 
Kiunett,  G.,  Hastings 
Jenkins,  P.,  St.  Leonard's 
Challoner,  E.,  Eastbourne 
Oliver,  A.,  Brighton 

Bull,  E.,  Hastings  

Skinner,  T.,  Horsham 
Crutteuden,  F.,  St.  Leonard's 
Dibley,  J.,  Hastings 
King,  A.,  Hollington  (accepted) 

Darentii,  Kent.- For  supplying  and  fixing  electric 
bells  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Darenth,  for  the 
managers  of  the  metropolitan  asylum  district.  Messrs 
A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street! 
E.C.  : — 

Sax  (accepted)  £240 

Datcuet.— For  additions  and 
Lodge.    Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  architect  . 

Simpson,  A.,  Egham  (accepted)     ...    £250  0  0 

Egham.— For  villa,  for  Robert  Oades,  Esq.  Mr  P  J 
Byrne,  architect  :— 

Head,  W.,  Egham  (accepted)        ...   £450  0  0 

Egham.— For  pair  of  cottages,  for  J.  Walker,  Esq  Mr 
P.  J.  Byrne,  architect:  — 

Head ,  W.  (accepted)   £350  0  0 

Geeetland.— For  the  construction  of  drainage  works, 
for  the  local  board  of  Greetland.  near  Halifax  :— 
Jowett,  J.,  Brighouse  (accepted)   ...   £692    0  0 

Halifax.— For  the  construction  of  sewerage  works  at 
Hove  Edge,  for  the  Halifax  rural  sanitary  authority  •  — 
Roberts,  B.,  Low  Moor  (accepted) ...    £192   8  9 

Hoensey.— For  alterations  at  "  Howard  Arms,  "  South 
Hornsey,  for  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  archi- 
tect, 27,  Gt.  George-street,  Westminster  :— 

Smith   

Wood   

Lamble  , 

Godden  ' 

Coles   

Walker  (accepted)   , 

For  new  counter  at  above  :  - 

Warne  

Heath    ...  "'. 

Hellings  (accepted)  ... 

For  gasfitting  at  above  :— 
Winn  (accepted). 

HoEsiiAM.-For  iron  pipes  for  the  siphon  at  the  sewage 
iarm,  tor  the  Horsham  local  board  : — 

Moon,  J.,  Horsham  (accepted)       ...    £158   0  0 

Kensington.— For  the  following  works  at  the  infirmary, 
for  the  guardians  of  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington 
Messrs  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  LeadeuhaU- 
street,  E.C.  :— 

New  oakum-room : — 

Mills  (accepted)  £105  0  0 

Saw-bench,  &c.  :— 

Busby  (accepted)    £135   0  0 

Ueansmg  and  keeping  in  order  the  lifts,  £15  15j. 

LiMEnousE.  —For  new  dead-house,  for  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Anne,  Limehouse.  Messrs.  A  and  C 
Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street,  E  C.  :  - 

Walker  (accepted)    £366  14  0 

For  new  railing,  &c,  to  part  of  churchyard  :  — 

Walker  (accepted)    £i65   0  0 

London.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  house 
No  97,  Leman-street,  E.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  archi- 
tect:  — 

  £989   0  0 

f  unt,    -  ,    954   0  0 

Lusk  (accepted)    780   0  0 

Northampton.    For  the  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Mr.  G.  Vialls,  architect,  London.  Quantities 


Wolverhampton.— For  two  shelters  in  thepublicpark 

Wolverhampton,  for  the  town  council :  — 

Bradney  and  Co.  (accepted)   £136   0  0 

Windsor.— For  villa,  for  R.  Ford,  Esq.,  solicitor.  Mr. 
P.  J.  Byrne,  Windsor,  architect  : — 


Dakin,  J.,  Clewer  (accepted) 


£1,400   0  0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground 
Combe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Far/eigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,UMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


Bath  Stone. — Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSI0N,N™™EET  BATH. 

Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.    Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 

— IA.DVT.] 


£544 
494 
412 

397 
360 
328 

109 

99 
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PEESPEOTIYES  in  Pen  and  Ink,  and 
other  Drawings  made  at  moderate  charges. — J.  G  BUCK LB, 
architfi-t  .  in.  Artum  «rr*-i't .  AdHnhi .  W.O  

PEESPECTIVES  and  other  DEAW- 
INGS  made  coloured,  etched,  or  finished  in  any  style  on 
reasonable  terms.  —  Address,  W.  PRINCE,  Chapel-road  Sale, 
M  iinchpster. 


pEESPEOTIYE    VIEWS  and  other 

I.     DRAWINGS  effectively  rendered  in  colour  or  pen  and  ink. 

ublished  and  exhibited  by  J.  DONKIN, 


Reference  to  works 
Architectural  Artist. 


17,  Argyll-road,  Kensington,  W. 


QUANTITIES— Quantities  taken  out 
and  guaranteed  by  a  Surveyor  of  twenty  years'  experience 
upon  most    reasonable    terms.— Mr.  CRUTCHLOE,  3a, 
Poets-corner,  Westminster  Abbey. 


QTOCKS.— Good  STOCK  BEICKS  for 

SALE,  at  Tanners'  Hall  Brickfield,  Silrer-st..  Edmonton. 
Apply  for  prices  to 

PHCENIX  WORKS,  Kingsland  Green,  £., 

 Or  to  the  Manager  on  the  Field.  


THOE  SALE. — 

I  A  6-horse  power  second-hand  Portable  Steam  Engine,  in 
good  condition,  and  a  new  6ft.  pan  Mortar  Mill  ;  price.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty  Pounds.  (Jan  be  seen  fit  BARROWS  and 
STEWART'S  WORKS,  Banbury,  Oxon.   


DEY  WAINSCOT  in  every  thickness 
at  6$d.  per  foot  in  the  inch.  Dry  Mahogany  from  6d. 
Dry  Yellow  Deals.  £16  lOi.  per  120. 
Spruce  Deals,  £15  per  120, 12ft.  Jin.  by  9. 
Dry  Floor  Hoards,  from  10s.  6d.  per  square, 

T.  I0RM4N,  Walnut  Tree-walk,  Lambeth.  8.B. 


-For  the  drainage  of  Church-lane,  for  the 


0  0 


Aldekshot, 
local  board  :- 

Cranstone  (accepted)  £325 

[Seven  tenders  received.] 
Ascot.— For  additions  to    "  Beech    Grove,"    for  J 
Hickens,  Esq.   Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  architect :  — 

Exclusive  of  painting  and  papering  :  — 
Abbott  and  Charman  (accepted)  ...  £375  0  0 
Banstead,  Surrey.— For  supplying  and  fixing  drying- 
horses  and  disiafector  at  the  school,  Banstead,  for  the 
managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  school  district 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C. :  — 

Clements  and  Co.  (accepted)   £15)   0  0 

For  planting  trees  and  shrubs  at  the  above  school  :— 

Builey  (accepted)    £264   0  0 

Bethnal-qrebn.— For  new  sashes  to  the  dining-room 
windows  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  guardians  of  St 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green.   Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston, 
architects:— 
Harradine 
Johnson,  J.  H. 
Heiser 


Harris  and  Wardrop  .. 

Lascelles  

Uodds  and  Itobb  (accepted)".' 


£147 
140 
139 
123 
116 
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Angels. 

by  Mr.  L.  C.  Biddett : 

Roberts,  Weedon    £5,500  0  0 

Gee,  Daventry    5,322  0  0 

Cosfoid,  Northampton    5,300  0  0 

"Watkin,  Northampton    5,225  0  0 

Martin,  Northamp  on    4,974  0  0 

Dunkley,  Bliswoith  (accepted)  ...  4,594  0  0 
(Architect's  estimate,  £4,950.) 

Nottingham.  — For  making,  metalling,  kerbin" 
channelling,  and  sewering  private  road  in  the  borough  of 
Nottingham.   Mr.  Frederick  Jackson,  C.E.,  engineer  ■  - 

Russell,  J.  and  W   £267  10  0 

Cordon,  TV   218  11  0 

Smart,  T.  (accepted)   205   0  0 

South  Stoneham  —For  the  building  of  an  additional 
ro^>m  for  the  use  of  the  assistant  matron,  and  for  other 
alterations  at  the  workhouse,  Southampton  :  — 

Rowland,  J.  W.,  Southampton      ...     £76   0  0 

Witt,  Bitteine   69  16  0 

Bennett,  Woolston    ...      65  11  0 

Comport,  Bevois  Valley    59  10  0 

Haynes,  Westend  (accepted)   47   0  0 

Stratford.— For  painting  and  decorating  at  "  Car- 
penter's Arms,"  Stratford,  for  Mr.  Symes.   Mr.  H  I 
Newton,  architect,  27,  Gt.  George-street,  Westminster  •— 
Walker  (accepted)   £108   0  0 

"Waltiiamstow.— For  two  houses  and  shops  at  Wal- 
thamstow,  Essex,  for  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  and 
Paulm.  Mr.  Ernest  Shum,  architect,  14,  Great  James- 
street,  W.C.    Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Raynes  :— 

Cole 

Good,  Bros 
Fuller  ... 

Langmeadaud  Way  (accepted)  ... 


rpHE  AYLESFOED  POTTEEY  COM- 

I  PANY  are  prepared  to  supply  GAULT  BRICKS,  ROOF- 
ING, and  RIDGE  TILES  (plair  and  ornamental,  red  and  dark), 
SALT  GLAZED  STONE W ARB  DRAIN  PIPES,  CHIMNEY 
POTS,  AGRICULTURAL  PIPES,  &c.  in  Trucks  at  Aylesford 
Station  (S.E.R.),  or  in  Bargesat  the  Works. 

For  Prices,  &c,  apply  to  THOMAS  STANFIELD,  Aylesford 
Pottery  Company,  158,  York-road,  Lambeth;  or  to  JOSEPH 
H  AMULET,  at.  the  Works.  Avlesford.  near  Maidstone.  Kent. 


£1,330  0  0 
1,210  0  0 
1,090  10  0 
1,077    0  0 

Westminster. -For  stable-building  at  Westminster, 
lor  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brabourne.  Mr.  Henry  S  Le"g 
Christ's  Hospital,  architect:  — 

Hatfield    £1,750   0  0 

Macey  and  Son    1,550  0  0 

Westminster-Pot  new  building  in  Carteret-street, 
Westminster.    Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  Christ's  Hospital, 


architect 
Hatfield 


£5,950   0  0 


BEICK  MACHINEEY  for  SALE, 
owing  to  completion  of  8eweta?e  Works  Contract. — Two 
MACHINES,  with  clay  crushing  roller  mills  and  hotsts  complete, 
in  pood  working  order,  by  Clayton,  London.  Each  will  make 
14,000  bricks  per  day  to  required  size,  from  all  kinds  of  clay  and 
marl.  Also  Four  Tons  of  newB  4.RIIO  W  PLATKB,  and  500  yards  of 
PORTABLE  TR\MW AY,  which  can  be  laid  down,  picked  up, 
and  removed  instantly  ;  gauge.  2ft.  Gin.  Waggons  and  Turntables 
for  sam°.-j.  FEARnQfJ  and  SON,  Ipswich.  

OETABLE  ENGINES  for  SALE. — 

Two  14  H.-P.,  and  one  8  H.-P„  by  Ruston  and  Proctor,  one 
8  H.-P.  by  Turner,  and  one  6  H.-P.,  by  Beverley  Iron  Company, 
all  in  splendid  order,  and  equal  to  new.— S.  PEARSON  and  SON, 
Contractor's  OfHc,  Ipswich.  

HENEY  KING  (Late  Gre*n  &  King), 
House  Painter,  Upholsterer,  and  General  Contractor, 
29J,  Shouluham-stieet,  Bryanston-squarp,  W.  (Late  100,  New 
Bond-street.)   Designs  prepared,  and  Estimates  given. 


P 
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BANK.— 


Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £25.  No  commission  chargeo 
for  keeping  Accounts. 

The  Hank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  oent- 
Interest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables  : 
the  collection  of  Bills  ot  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons ; ana 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 
A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

31st  March,  1880. 


The  Birkbeck  Building"    Society's  Annua". 
Receipts  exceed  Four  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PUKCHASE  A  HOUSE 
FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate 
Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.  Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

OW  TO  PUECHASE  A  PLOT  OF 

.AND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH  with 
immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND 
SOCIETY. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  11AVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


TTO) 


Jan.  21,  1881. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,   JANUARY  21,  18S1. 


COMMISSION  ON  PLANS. 

C1ASES  recently  decided  and  reported  in 
;  our  columns  have  made  it  appear  that 
the  remuneration  an  architect  usually  re- 
ceives for  works  that  have  not  been  executed 
he  is  not  entitled  to  legally.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge's ruling,  in  the  recent  case  mentioned 
in  this  journal  of  the  31st  ult.,  cannot  have 
failed  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  right 
of  architects  to  charge  a  commission  on 
work  not  executed.  But  long  before  this 
instance,  other  decisions  have  been  made  in 
the  teeth  of  the  usage  accepted  by  the  pro- 
fession, and  upon  which  architects  plead  in 
justification  of  their  claims.  We  have  only 
lately  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  system 
of  payment  by  percentage,  that  it  is  neither 
fair  to  the  architect  nor  his  employer,  and 
that  it  affords  no  test  of  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  labour  bestowed  ;  and  it  is 
now  clear  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  com- 
mission by  percentage  on  work  tendered  for 
but  not  carried  out,  is  "  nothing  more  than 
a  rough-and-ready  mode  of  calculating  the 
quantum  meruit,''  to  quote  the  decision  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  "Whether  legal  or 
not,  however,  2J  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  is 
by  no  means  an  exorbitant  charge,  as 
the  architect  who  prepares  plans  and 
specification  for  any  building,  whether 
it  be  carried  into  execution  or  not,  has  to  go 
through  precisely  the  same  amount  of  labour, 
and  he  prepares  them  under  the  same  sense 
of  responsibility.  Employers  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  understond  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
architect's  business.  They  appear  to  be 
under  the  conviction  that  an  architect  is 
paid  for  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  that  the 
instruments  by  which  he  does  so  are  of  little 
or  no  other  value.  There  is  an  undoubted 
misconception  on  this  point.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  architect's  study  and  experience  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  planning  and  general 
design,  and  when  he  has  fairly  finished  his 
working  drawings  and  written  his  specifica- 
tion, he  has  in  truth  carried  out  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  engagement  with  his 
employer. 

As  these  misconceptions  still  exist,  and 
are  likely  to  remain,  it  behoves  the  profes- 
sion, we  think,  to  seriously  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  mode  of  payment  more  in 
accordance  with  the  operation  of  the  law 
applicable  to  cases  of  debt  arising  out  of  con- 
tract. The  law  as  it  stands  requires  the  archi- 
tect to  prove  the  reasonableness  or  fairness 
of  his  claim  if  resisted,  if  no  specified  sum 
is  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  the  difficulty  of 
proving  this  in  many  instances  which  so 
hardly  presses  upon  the  professional  man 
when  no  amount  has  been  agreed  between 
the  parties.  The  testimony  or  evidence  of 
members  of  the  profession  then  becomes 
necessary;  but  it  may  be  worth  remarking, 
as  the  architectural  mind  is  not  always 
legally  constituted,  that  the  courts  of  law 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  as  evidence  the 
Scheduleof  Chargesof thelnstituteof  British 
Architects,  or  any  such  body,  except  when 
such  Schedule  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  in  case  of  dispute  or  difference.  We 
think  a  great  many  architects  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  schedule  of  charges 
adopted  by  the  Institute  affords  them  the 
security  they  require;  but  in  the  special 
circumstances  to  which  we  are  referring 
this  idea  is  erroneous.  Nor  can  it  be  pleaded 
the  law  is  arbitrary  in  not  admitting  evidence 
on  one  side,  though  sanctioned  by  authority, 
under  the  special  circumstances.    For  it 


is  only  reasonable,  that  though  the  Schedule 
is  binding  on  members  of  the  Institute,  it 
should  not  be  binding  on  those  who  are  not 
members,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  so 
on  the  employer  who  had  not  known  or  as- 
sented to  any  scale.  It  therefore  appears 
obvious  that  the  architect's  claim  can 
only  be  supported  by  proper  witnesses, 
and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
jury  refuses  to  take  the  Schedule  as  evi- 
dence of  a  reasonable  charge,  the  architect 
may  not  avail  himself  of  citing  it.  There 
appears  ground,  from  these  considerations, 
for  a  reorganisation  of  the  system  of  pay- 
ment of  architects,  and  the  recent  decisions 
in  the  cases  of  Wilson  v.  Landless,  and 
Shields  v.  Earl  of  Bective,  lead  us  to  the 
conviction  that  the  sooner  the  profession 
agree  to  charge  for  their  plans  as  payment 
for  work  done,  the  better.  This  would  re- 
quire, as  Mr.  Aitcheson  pointed  out  in  our 
columns,  a  careful  entry  of  time  employed 
in  making  drawings  by  both  principal 
and  assistant ;  but  the  result,  in  most  cases, 
would  be  to  increase,  rather  than  diminish, 
the  charges  of  architects. 

Further,  there  is  a  remissness  on  the  part  of 
architects  generally  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary formalities  before  commencing  any 
work.  We  lately  drew  attention  to  a  case 
(Hunt  v.  Wimbledon  Local  Board)  showing 
the  absolute  importance  of  the  formality  of 
searing  a  deed  where  a  public  body  is  one  of 
the  parties,  as  a  corporation  can  only  con- 
tract under  seal.  How  many  architects 
have  not  lost  months  of  study  and  labour  in 
preparing  plans  for  committees,  who  after- 
wards turn  round  and  assert  their  non- 
liability ?  A  larger  number  are  engaged 
who  never  think  of  getting  a  valid  retainer 
before  they  commence,  and  then  wonder 
how  it  is  that  if  their  employer  abandons 
the  undertaking,  or  engages  another 
professional  man,  they  have  no  legal 
claim  for  services  rendered.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  law  that,  till  both  parties  are  agreed, 
either  is  free,  and  yet  architects  continually 
accept  work  without  the  knowledge  of  this 
elementary  principle.  Our  "  Intercommuni- 
cation "  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 
very  incautious  manner  in  which  young 
architects  proceed,  and  the  question  of  the 
liability  for  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
plans  turns  mainly  upon  this  point. 

There  is  another  and  frequent  source  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  employer  and  archi- 
tect, which  mainly  arises  from  want  of  a  proper 
understanding,  and  which  the  now  almost 
historic  case  of  "  Moffatt  v.  Dickson  "  illus- 
trates. We  refer  to  the  employment  of  an 
architect  to  prepare  preliminary  drawings. 
In  the  case  we  have  cited,  a  committee 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  architect 
for  his  services  in  examining  site,  preparing 
the  requisite  preliminary  drawings  for  ap- 
proval, &c.  Three  sets  were  furnished,  but 
the  committee  did  not  approve  of  either  of 
them,  and  they,  therefore,  rejected  them  and 
determined  not  to  proceed  further  with  the 
plaintiff.  Although  it  was  argued  the  com- 
mittee had  deprived  the  plaintiff  of  the  op- 
portunity of  earning  the  agreed  price,  the 
Court  held  that  a  reasonable  time  had 
elapsed  within  which  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
have  prepared  the  requisite  preliminary 
drawings,  and  that  he  had  failed  to  do  so. 

From  this  important  decision  it  is  made 
clear  what  the  spirit  of  the  law  requires,  and 
we  also  learn  that  an  agreement  to  prepare 
preliminary  designs,  unless  carefully  framed, 
places  the  architect  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
have  to  decMe  upon  his  plans.  The 
case  of  ' '  Moffatt  v.  Dickson ' '  affords  a  warn- 
ing example  to  the  architect.  It  is  doubtless 
a  hard  case  that  he  should  make  several 
sets  of  drawings  on  approval,  and  yet  not 
receive  remuneration ;  but  he  does  so  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  the  experience  he  obtains 
ought  to  convince  him  of  the  folly  cf  a  con- 
dition precedent  of  such  a  kind. 

Equally  hard  is  the  case  of  one  who  sur- 


veys and  prepares  plans  for  laying  out  land 
for  building  purposes,  and  agrees  to  be  paid 
on  a  contingency  which  docs  not  happen — 
namely,  the  letting  of  the  land  for  building. 
In  numerous  cases  the  letting  is  a  matter  of 
chance  ;  the  proprietor  may  die,  his  execu- 
tors may  dispense  with  the  architect's  ser- 
vices, as  in  another  case  ;  or  the  property  may 
be  sold,  and  the  architect  has  no  claim.  In 
such  undertakings,  there  is  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  ;  but  the  architect  can  protect 
himself  in  such  an  event  by  a  clause  en- 
titling him  to  be  paid  for  work  actually 
performed.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  profes- 
sional men  to  prepare  pre'iminary  p'ans  for 
public  institutions,  churches,  and  building 
estates,  on  such  conditions  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  only  agreement  being  that  if  the 
funds  are  forthcoming,  and  the  work  is 
carried  out  or  the  land  let,  the  architect  will 
be  paid.  The  contemplated  event  does  not 
take  place,  yet  the  architect  thinks  he 
should  not  lose  all.  An  account  is  made  out 
and  sent  in,  claiming  a  certain  percentage, 
according  to  usage ;  but  disappointment 
follows,  simply  inasmuch  that  such  an 
agreement  was  not  binding  on  the  employers 
at  all,  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  time  something  should  be  done  to 
check  members  of  the  profession  from  enter- 
ing into  these  rash  and  one-sided  contracts 
with  their  employers,  and  the  only  way  pro- 
tection can  be  given  is  for  the  societies  which 
represent  professional  interests  throughout 
the  country  to  agree  upon  a  more  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  the  payment  of  preliminary 
plans,  which  may  be  accepted  by  all  prac- 
titioners in  their  own  interests.  As  we  have 
seen,  architects  place  themselves  in  i-ositions 
out  of  which  the  law  cannot  help  them,  by 
agreeing  to  do  work  on  speculation,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  satisfied  to  proceed  on  these 
conditions,  they  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  their  labours  underrated  by  the  public, 
and  even  the  usual  charge  for  commission 
disputed  on  the  ground  that  till  a  building 
is  executed  the  architect  has  earned  little  or 
nothing. 


EEFINEMENT  AND  NEATNESS. 

^T^HERE  was  never  an  age,  perhaps,  when 
J-  matters  were  made  so  pleasant  as  now 
to  the  great  mass  of  people  who  want  to 
seem  better  off  than  they  are ;  for  never 
before  did  every  valuable  thing  find  such 
close  and  cheap  imitations.  And  this  is  true 
not  only  of  the  materially,  but  of  the 
spiritually,  valuable.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  poorest  can  make  a  sham  display  with 
false  gold  and  false  jewellery,  but  that  the 
most  ignorant  can  show  off  with  shallow 
imitations  of  learning,  and  the  most  obtuse 
with  plausible  pretences  to  taste.  Every- 
thing that  is  difficult  to  get  has  a  counter- 
feit than  is  easy  to  get,  and  this  ho'ds  good 
in  art  matters,  quite  as  much  as  iu  trade 
and  manufacture. 

Architectural  simplicity,  for  instance,  is 
the  last  perfection  of  the  consummate 
artist,  and  takes  a  lifetime  of  thought  and 
study  to  attain  ;  but  everybody  can  make 
a  building  bare,  bald,  and  vacuous,  and  then 
pride  himself  on  the  ' '  simplicity  "  of  the  de- 
sign. Architectural  refinement,  again,  is 
not  to  be  had  for  the  wishing ;  it  springs 
from  delicate  perception,  unwearied  care, 
and  perpetual  pressing  forwards  to  the 
better  and  yet  better  ;  but  there  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  it  within  the  idlest  person's 
reach,  which  is  often  misnamed,  and  palmed 
on  the  world  as  the  real  thing.  This  sub- 
stitute is  common  mechanical  neatness. 

The  worshipper  of  neatness  usually  talks 
much  of  modern  civilisation,  and  thinks 
those  are  barbarians  who  can  see  any  merit 
in  roughness,  unexpectedness,  and  irregu- 
larity. That  these  things  can  be  used  to 
effect  great  artistic  purposes  strikes  him  as 
absurd,  for  his  central  idea  of  art  itself  is 
neatness.    Neatness,  in  short,  is  the  end  of 
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all  his  labour,  the  goal  which  he  has  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  the  highest  praise  that 
could  be  written  on  his  tomb  would  be  that 
he  left  the  world  neater  than  he  found  it. 
Whether  he  is  dealing  with  town  or  country, 
with  streets  or  fields,  he  sticks  to  the  same 
principles,  and  aims  at  the  same  petty, 
effeminate  resu'ts.  Trust  him  with  a  cathe- 
dral, and  he  will  scrape  it  ovtr,  as  Lincoln 
was  scraped  ;  trust  him  with  a  bit  of  the 
primeval  forest,  and  he  will  drain  it,  and 
smooth  it,  and  gravel  it,  as  Epping  Forest 
is  now  being  drained  and  smoothed  and 
gravelled.  It  is  the  work  of  his  life  to  take 
the  naturalness  out  of  nature,  and  the  man- 
liness out  of  men,  and  to  make  them  both 
appear,  not  as  I  hey  are,  but  as  he  in  his 
wisdom  thinks  they  ought  to  be.  Wh.n, 
unhappily,  such  a  man  becomes  an  archi- 
tect, we  know  on  which  side  to  find  him  ; 
on  the  side,  that  is,  of  tameness,  deadness, 
and  dull,  soulless  uniformity.  He  has  a 
mild  tolerance  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whose  work,  he  considers,  was  fairly  neat, 
considering  their  lamentable  want  of  ma- 
chinery ;  but  the  unexpected  fancies  and 
shameful  irregularities  of  all  subsequent 
builders,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, totally  upset  him.  Carelessness,  and 
incompetence,  he  feels,  prevailed  every- 
where for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  com- 
monest foreman,  in  these  civilised  days, 
does  his  work  with  an  accuracy  and  regu- 
larity which  would  make  the  greatest 
builders  of  past  ages  blush.  For  he  never 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  mechanical  cor- 
rectness was  their  aim,  as  it  is  his,  only  that, 
living  in  a  dark,  uncivilised  age,  he  sup- 
poses that  they  failed  to  reach  it. 

If  mechanical  neatness  is  art,  there  is  no 
art  workman  like  the  steam-engiQe,  and  no 
age  so  supreme  in  its  artwork  as  the  present 
one  :  a  conclusion  from  which  the  worshipper 
of  neatness,  if  he  had  the  courage  to  avow 
his  real  opinions,  would  scarcely  shrink.  By 
machinery  of  one  sort  or  another  we  can 
cast,  and  stamp,  and  plane  with  a  uniformity 
■never  before  either  attained  or  sought ;  and 
if  the  human  mind  really  does  want,  for  its 
satisfaction,  to  be  everywhere  presented  with 
long  series  of  precisely  similar  objects,  there 
are  plenty  of  people  now  ready  to  supply  it. 
We  venture  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  is  precisely  what  it  does  not  want.  At 
-first  sight,  no  doubt,  regularity  is  striking ; 
but  the  question  in  art  is  not  what  strikes 
most  at  the  first  glance,  but  what  bears 
looking  at  longest.  To  bear  looking  at  long, 
every  object  of  art  must  have,  as  every 
object  of  nature  has,  an  all-pervading 
irregularity  behind  its  regularity ;  a  con- 
stant fieshness  and  unexpectedness  gained 
by  everlasting  deviations  in  one  direction  or 
another  from  the  typical  form.  Every  leaf 
-of  an  oak-tree  is  recognisable  as  an  oak- 
leaf  ;  yet  every  leaf  deviates  in  one  way  or 
.another  from  the  ideal  oak- leaf  shape,  and 
no  two  leaves  are  alike.  How  much  neater 
if  they  were  all  stamped  out  uniformly,  in 
pastry-cook  fashion,  anl  stuck  on  to  a  tree 
with  equidstant  branches  at  equal  angles  all 
round  its  trunk  !  This  is  our  neat  man's 
idea  of  art;  and  though  oak-trees  are  in- 
tractable, buildings  are  not — as  witness  his 
triumphs  in  our  London  streets.  The  oak-tree 
is  coarse  and  unrefined,  he  thinks ;  though 
good  enough,  perhaps,  for  the  country ;  but 
the  system  on  which  it  is  formed  will  not  do 
for  districts  of  high  civilisation,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Whitochapel  and  Walworth. 

In  real  art  there  is  a  place  for  roughness 
and  for  smoothness ;  for  regularity  and 
irregularity;  for  unevenness  and  for  neat- 
ness ;  they  are  all  means  to  an  end,  and  not, 
.as  some  people  make  them,  ends  in  them- 
selves. The  neat  man  picks  out  his  bricks 
of  uniform  colour,  or  daubs  them  over  to 
make  them  uniform,  and  finally  paints  upon 
them  a  thin  imitation  mortar-joint.  His 
work  is  raw,  false,  and  offensive  ;  but  he 
rejoices  in  it,  because  it   looks  neat.  The 


architect  of  old,  building  in  brick,  did  not 
make  it  his  aim  that  the  work  should  be 
neat  or  not  neat.  What  ho  aimed  at  was 
that  it  should  be  strong  and  beautiful. 
Br  ickwork  with  thin  joints  is  not  strong,  and 
a  flat  mass  of  unvaried  brick-colour  is  not 
beautiful ;  so  he  had  thin  bricks  and  thick 
mortar-joints,  and  gave  to  the  whole  mass, 
for  strength  and  beauty,  as  much  texture, 
light  and  shade,  and  variety  of  tone  as  it  ad- 
mitted of.  He  filled  his  work,  in  short, 
with  delicacy  and  refinement,  not  with  neat- 
ness, and  so  it  offends  the  multitude  who 
can  appreciate  the  last  quality  and  have  no 
eyes  for  the  former.  The  sculptor  of  old, 
carving  a  bas-relief  for  some  lofty  position, 
did  not  make  it  his  aim  to  finish  his  figures 
neatly  or  not  neatly ;  he  meant  them  to 
look  right  when  fixed,  and  to  stand  out  with 
life,  char  cter,  and  expression  ;  and  so  he 
left  the  surfaces  nearly  flat,  and  cut  the 
edges  back  at  right  angles.  The  neat  man,  if 
misfortune  has  made  him  into  a  sculptor,  never 
thinks  for  a  moment  about  the  effect  of  his 
work  when  it  is  up  ;  he  rounds,  and  smooths, 
and  scrapes,  and  polishes  it,  and  so  will  never 
do  anything  that  any  mortal  cares  to  look 
at,  as  long  as  files  and  scrapers  and  sand- 
paper endure.  The  mosaic-worker  of  old, 
again,  did  not  aim  at  setting  his  mosaic 
neatly  or  not  neatly  ;  he  was  thinking  about 
something  a  good  deal  higher,  namely,  the 
effect  of  the  picture  when  finished.  To  get 
tone  and  texture  he  broke  up  his  material 
into  bits  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  fitted  them 
closely  where  evenness  of  surface  was 
wanted,  put  them  wide  apart  where  rawness 
of  colour  threatened  to  intrude,  turned  them 
artfully  round  this  way  to  catch  a  high 
light,  and  artfully  the  other  to  deepen  the 
shadows,  and  the  force  and  refinement  of 
the  work  are  admired  for  century  after 
century.  At  last  our  intelligent  age  arrives, 
the  great  testing  time  has  come,  the  neat 
man  makes  his  appearance,  and  laying  a 
straight-edge  across  the  face  of  the  mosaic, 
declares  that  there  is  not  a  bricklayer  in 
London  who  would  not  ha  re  done  it  better. 


FLOODS. 

IN  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other 
countries  the  cry  comes  of  the  waste 
and  damage  caused  by  the  heavy  rainfalls, 
generally  more  or  less  prevalent  during 
this  season.  Whether  or  no  the  downpour 
is  greater  or  less  than  in  past  years  does  not 
materially  affect  the  question  of  quality  or 
extent  of  damage  sustained,  more  parti- 
cularly by  those  interested  in  land  and  its 
profitable  culivation.  The  dangers  to  and  loss 
of  property  are,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
concentrated,  and  the  general  damaging 
influences  of  the  floods  sustained  in  the  low- 
lying  lands  through  which  the  swollen 
streams  and  rivers  hasten  with  accelerated 
speed  and  volume  to  the  sea.  Hitherto 
such  loss  has  been  borne  with  an  almost 
Oriental  apathy  or  indifference,  the  sufferers 
bowing  meekly  to  the  periodical  visita- 
tions of  Nature's  destructive  agencies, 
disregarding  in  such  circumstances  the  re- 
medial means  which  might  readily  be  ap- 
plied for  their  mitigation,  if  not  permanent 
avoidance. 

A  run  through  the  Midland  districts  of 
England  by  either  of  the  three  leading  rail- 
ways having  their  termini  in  London,  will 
indicate  that  in  the  counties  of  Oxford, 
Bedford,  and  Stafford  a  chronic  state  of 
flood  prevails  for  many  months  of  the  year. 
The  cause  of  this  congestion,  as  it  were,  is 
not  difficult  to  find,  for  the  tortuous  cha- 
racter of  the  several  streams  passing  through 
these  counties  indicates  with  too  much  cer- 
tainty that  during  abnormal  rainy  seasons, 
neither  their  capacity  nor  direction  are  in 
keeping  with  the  duties  thrust  upon  them 
under  such  circumstances  and  conditions.  It 
may  bo  considered  that  in  streams  or  rivers 


so  circumstanced,  regardless  of  riparian 
rights  of  feudal  or  other  equally  obnoxious 
origin,  they  canno4',  during  the  seasons  of 
flood,  pass  on  the  swollen  stream  with  the 
needful  velocity.  How,  then,  is  this  destruc- 
tive waste  to  be  overcome,  and  how  are  the 
requisite  measures  for  its  permanent  cure  to 
be  provided  ?  Hitherto  remedial  measures 
have  been  offered  in  increased  resistance  to 
the  concentrated  and  impeded  flood,  or  in 
altering  the  direction  of  the  streams,  so  as  to 
improve  their  velocity,  and  lessen  the  fric- 
tion caused  by  the  eddies  and  other 
obstructive  causes,  due  to  the  winding 
character  of  their  course. 

Rivers  debouching  into  the  sea  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  channels  which 
return  again  to  the  ocean  the  evaporated 
water  that  from  various  altitudes  descended 
in  the  state  of  rain,  a'ter  being  collected 
from  affluents  and  tributaries,  gravitating  by 
the  universal  natural  law  to  the  source  from 
whence  they  had  originallysprung.  Rainfalls 
in  mountainous  or  elevated  districts  are 
greater  than  those  in  the  plains,  and  if  the 
high  lands  were  provided  with  catch-water 
bisins  or  reservoirs,  the  damage  caused  by 
the  impetuous  rush  of  waters  to  the 
sea,  would,  if  not  averted,  be  at  least 
considerably  mitigated.  Every  river  and 
stream  has  had  its  geographical  position  ac- 
curately defined  by  nature,  and  its  gradual 
progress  and  ultimate  settlement  is  easily 
traced  in  the  geological  periods  through 
which  it  has  passed.  Making  allowance, 
therefore,  for  the  amount  of  water  which 
may  be  evaporated  and  absorbed  during  the 
seaward  course  of  a  rainfall,  a  pretty  re  liable 
approximate  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  quantity  of  water  which  must  enter  the 
natural  channel  of  outpour  to  the  sea. 
There  is  no  such  sensible  consideration  <  f  this 
question,  however,  because  there  is  not, 
under  existing  laws,  any  remedy  open  to  the 
flooded  landlord  or  farmer  whereby  he  may 
receive  compensation  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  uncontrolled  water  running 
off  the  land  of  his  more  elevated  and  fortu- 
nate neighbour.  Under  certain  conditions, 
one  mine-owner  cannot  flood  his  neighbour's 
underground  workings  without  incurring 
serious  pecuniary  responsibilities,  and  it  is 
equally  reasonable,  we  would  imagine,  that 
one  landowner  should  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  damage  to  his  neighbour, 
caused  by  his  own  avertible  negligence. 

From  our  point  of  view  the  damage  so 
fruitful  of  serious  consequence  to  many  at 
this  season  is  capable  of  controlment,  not 
only  with  advantage  to  the  sufferer,  but  it 
may  be  accompanied  with  undoubted  benefit 
to  him  who,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  inflicts 
on  his  neighbour  a  substantial  and,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  under  present  circumstances, 
an  apparently  unavoidable  wrong.  While 
this  course  of  periodical  damage  is  proceed- 
ing the  landowner  or  farmer  in  the  upper 
districts  is  committing  a  waste  and  loss  to 
himself,  for  if  the  water  which  causes  the 
difficulty  had  been  carefully  conserved,  it 
would,  in  the  seasons  of  drought,  prove 
beneficial  to  his  own  parched  lands.  Why 
not,  then,  in  the  districts  surrounding  the 
most  fertile  lands  which  receive  the  waters, 
organise  a  system  of  contoured  reservoirs  at 
the  most  convenient  and  beneficial  height!' 
Such  an  arrangement,  not  necessarily  of  an 
expensive  character,  would  check  the  flow  of 
water  and  hold  it  in  readiness  for  the  dry 
season,  or,  at  all  events,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  irrigation  which  might  form  an 
adjunct  of  any  measure  of  this  kind.  The 
higher  the  altitude  the  greater  the  rainfall ; 
unavoidably  so  from  fixed  and  unalterable 
natural  laws,  and  it  is  there,  in  this  climate 
at  least,  that  the  moro  sterile  sods  are  found. 
The  cost  of  the  needful  land,  therefore,  to 
catch  and  store  rainwater,  would  not  be  high, 
while  reservoir  construction  might  be,  by 
the  agency  of  concrete,  carried  out  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  outlay.    The  site 
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of  re:ervo:rs,  as  also  their  form  and  extent, 
would  be  controlled  by  the  divisions  into 
dutiiots  of  each  particular  locality,  so  that 
the  present  course  of  ditches  and  streams 
would  still,  in  an  improved  form,  provide 
for  the  natural  drainage  of  the  soil,  and 
nothing  more.  The  accumulated  and  care- 
fully-stored water  of  the  reservoirs  would 
be  reserved  for  distribution  in  seasons  of 
extreme  drought,  or  if  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, used  for  irrigation  purposes.  A  rain- 
fall thus  put  under  profitable  subjection 
would,  while  removing  the  dangers  of 
floods  at,  perhaps,  far  distant  points,  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  sod  and  artificial  fertilis- 
ing agents  in  the  immediate  locality  of  its 
storage.  Thus,  while  contributing  to  the 
protection  against  destructive  floods  at  a 
distance,  such  an  arrangement  would  secure 
the  means  of  increased  fertility  at  home. 
The  picture  thus  outlined  may  be,  by  some, 
regarded  as  too  sanguine,  and  somewhat 
speculative  in  character,  although  we  believe 
it  only  requires  a  moderate  amount  of  con- 
cession all  round  to  effect  its  realisation. 

The  machinery  of  such  a  scheme  would 
of  necessity  require  to  be  of  an  elastic 
and  all-pervading  kind  ;  for  unless 
perfect  unanimity  prevailed  amongst 
the  parties  interested,  no  satisfactory 
progress  towards  its  successful  prose- 
cution could  be  possible.  Governmental 
assistance  and  control,  under  such  a  system 
asthatwhiih  regulates  and  measures  the 
subsidies  to  local  boards,  for  sanitary  and 
other  schemes,  would  be  the  most  desirable. 
The  bondage  of  the  land,  and  those  who 
own  it,  generally  speaking,  would  be  an 
insuperable  bar  to  progress  of  any  satisfac- 
tory kind;  and,  therefore,  the  first  step 
would  be  of  necessity  a  legislative  measure, 
clearing  the  way  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
agrarian  enthralment.  Freedom  from  local 
interference,  and  security  to  guarantee  the 
best  system  or  plan  to  effect  the  object 
desired,  would  clear  the  way  for  the  engi- 
neer and  his  constructive  associates  to  per- 
fect, in  the  most  approved  manner,"the 
best  and  fittest  system  of  water-conserva- 
tion. Concrete  reservoirs  and  conduits  of 
an  inexpensive  but  substantial  character, 
covered  in  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  large 
open  lakes  or  ponds,  in  which  fish  may  be 
bred  and  grown,  would  not  only  effect  the 
object  desired,  but  render  possible  the 
cultivation  of  some  barren  soils  now  outside 
the  pale  of  useful  or  profitable  employment. 
There  could  be  no  better  opportunity  than 
the  present  for  a  successful  handling  of  this 
most  important  question;  for  the  landed 
interest,  and  those  within  its  influence,  are 
in  such  a  condition  as  must  compel  them  to 
assist  a  measure  of  this  kind,  calculated  as 
it  is  to  remove  obstacles  which  greatly  inter- 
fere with  the  profitable  use  of  some  of  the 
richest  lands  in  this  country. 

Engineering  science  is  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  detads  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive measure  that  would  enlist  its  ser- 
vices in  this  wide  direction,  to  which  hitherto 
it  has  but  sparingly  contributed  its  beneficial 
influences.  Expensive  works  are  not  neces 
sarily  required  to  carry  out  the  details  for 
the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  as  appears  to 
us  desirable  to  avert  the  waste  and  losses  we 
have  pointed  out.  The  cultivation  of  the 
land  of  this  country  has  not  been  hitherto 
conducted  on  the  best  lines  to  secure  profit- 
able returns  for  capital  invested,  simply 
because  the  relations  bet  ween  the  owner  I 
and  the  tiller  have  not  been  based  on  a 
permanent  footing,  or  else  wanting  in  the 
most  essential  condition  of  sensible  mutu- 
ality. Between  these  two  opposing  forces, 
the  soil — the  common  heritage  from  a 
bountiful  Nature — is  in  danger  of  reverting 
to  its  pristine  barrenness,  because  of  the 
breakdown  of  a  system  out  of  harmony 
with  national  progress  and  true  commercial 
development.  The  farmer  and  his  lord 
have  generally  considered  that   the  cul- 


tivable land  of  the  country  and  its  pro- 
sperity, or  its  converse,  were  matters  with 
which  they  only  were  concerned ;  but 
the  early  future  will  prove  that,  in  the 
circumscribed  area  of  our  country,  teeming 
with  a  willing  and  industrious  population, 
the  land  cannot  be  said  to  be  utilised  whore 
the  first  efforts  of  its  cultivation  is  to  de- 
nude it  of  the  labour  by  which  it  ought  to 
be  cultivated.  Big  or  small  farms  is  not  so 
much  the  question  as  that  the  best  results 
shou'd  be  forthcoming,  and  they  cannot 
assuredly  be  when  such  floods  as  we  see  from 
day  to  day  recorded  prevail.  Not  only  are 
these  occurrences  opposed  to  profitable  land- 
cultivation  ;  but  they,  in  even  a  more  dis- 
astrous manner,  cause  a  great  destruction  of 
industrial  property  in  towns  and  neighbour- 
hoods built  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which, 
from  ignorance  or  apathy,  are  permitted  to 
flood  and  overflow. 

There  is  abundance  of  engineering  abdity 
in  this  country  not  at  present  too  profitably 
employed,  and  we  trust  that  our  remarks 
on  what  we  consider  a  most  important  sub- 
ject may  lead  to  an  active  consideration  of 
the  conservation  of  rainfalls  and  con- 
trolment  of  disastrous  floods. 


METROPOLITAN  RATING.* 

rPHERE  are  few  persons  not  interested, 
J-  more  or  less  directly,  with  the  assessment 
of  rateable  property,  and  a  handbook  giving 
in  a  concise  form  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1S69,  with  a 
summary  of  the  appeals  recently  heard 
before  the  Court  of  General  Assessment 
Sessions,  must  be  of  value  to  all  who  desire 
to  make  the  assessment  of  rateable  property 
more  uniform.  Mr.  Edward  Ryde's  treatise 
has  become  a  recognised  textbook  on  the 
subject,  and  a  new  edition  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co., 
revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  Mr. 
Edward  Ryde  and  Arthur  Lyon  Ryde. 
Besides  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  Act,  the 
present  edition  furnishes  a  complete  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sessions 
from  1872  to  the  last  Court  of  1880.  The 
author's  reputation  as  a  valuer  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  reliability  and  value  of 
the  work,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Court  are 
given  in  many  important  cases  of  appeal. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not 
ie  id  the  Act  as  applied  to  the  assessment  of 
property  in  the  metropolis,  we  may  furnish 
a  few  particulars.  As  regards  the  disputed 
question  as  to  the  definitions  of  "gross 
estimated  rental,"  and  "net  rateable  value," 
these  terms  are  defined  as  follows  in  the 
Act : — "  The  term  '  gross  value  '  means  the 
annual  rent  which  a  tenant  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  to  pay  for  an  hereditament,  if  the 
tenant  undertook  to  pay  all  usual  tenant's 
rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation, 
rent-charge  if  any,  and  if  the  landlord 
undertook  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  repairs 
and  insurance,  and  the  other  expenses, 
if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  the  heredita- 
ment in  a  state  to  command  that  rent." 
' '  The  term  '  rateable  value  '  means  the  gross 
value  after  deducting  therefrom  the  probable 
annual  average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses  as  aforesaid."  These 
definitions  are  important.  The  digest  of  the 
Act  given  by  Messrs.  Ryde,  deals  with  the 
various  provisions  in  due  order.  As  regards 
making  of  valuations,  a  new  "  valuation 
list "  of  each  parish  is  to  be  made  every 
fifth  year, i.e.,  in  the  years  1870, 1875,  1880, 
1885,  &c. ;  a  supplemental  list  is  to  be  made 
if  necessary  in  each  of  the  first  four  years  of 
every  succeeding  period  of  five  years,  con- 
taining the  alterations  which  have  taken 
place,  and  hereditaments  affected  by  them. 

*  Metropolitan  Rating  :  A  Summary  of  Appeals  heard 
before  the  Court  of  General  Assessment  Sessions.  By 
Kdward  Rydr  and  Arthub  Lyon  Ryde.  3rd  Edition. 
London :  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co. 


It  must  be  remembered  the  term  "  year  "  in 
the  Act  means  the  twelve-month  commen- 
cing with  the  6th  of  April,  and  ending  with 
the  same  date  in  the  succeeding  year ;  every 
person  ratable  is,  when  required,  to  fill  up, 
and  make  a  return  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  to  the  overseers,  as  to  the 
rent  he  pays,  the  owner  of  his  house,  annual 
value,  &c,  and  the  Assessment  Committee- 
may  also  require  a  return  at  any  time. 
Objections  can  be  made  before  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  within  25  days  of  the 
deposit  of  the  list,  by  any  person  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  reason  of  the  unfair- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  the  valuation,  or  by 
reason  of  the  improper  insertion  or  incorrect- 
ness of  any  matter  in  the  valuation  list,  or 
by  the  omission  of  any  matter  therefrom ; 
but  the  notice  of  objection  must  specify  the 
correction  the  objector  desires  to  be  made. 
Any  ratepayer,  surveyor  of  taxes,  and  any 
overseer  with  the  consent  of  the  vestry,  who 
may  feel  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  the 
Assessment  Committee  on  an  objection  to 
which  he  was  a  party,  or  by  any  decision  of 
Special  Sessions,  may  appeal  against  it  to  the 
Assessment  Sessions.  Every  information  for 
these  purposes,  and  on  the  proceedings  on 
appeals  are  given  in  the  synopsis  of  the  Act, 
and  the  schedule  of  deductions  to  be  made 
from  the  gross  value  wdl  be  found  useful  in 
estimating  the  rateable  value.  "We  here  give 
the  leading  deductions.  For  houses  and 
buildings  or  either  of  them  without  land, 
other  than  gardens,  where  the  gross  value  is 
under  £20,  a  maximum  deduction  per  cent,  of 
25,  or  l-4th,  is  allowed ;  forhouses  and  budd- 
ings valued  for  the  purpose  of  inhabited- 
house  duty,  where  the  gross  value  is  £20, 
and  under  £40,  it  is  from  20,  or  l-5th,  to 
16|,  or  l-6th  ;  for  buddings  not  liable  to 
inhabited-house  duty,  and  are  of  a  gross 
value  of  £20,  and  under  £40,  the  deduction 
is  the  same  ;  land  with  buddings  (not  houses), 
the  deduction  is  10,  or  l-10th,  and  land 
without  buildings  5  per  cent.,  or  l-20th. 
Mills  and  manufactories  arc  a  class  for  which 
a  rate  of  deduction  of  33J-,  or  l-3rd,  is  fixed. 

Some  important  decisions  in  respect  of  the 
rate  of  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  gross 
value  are  furnished;  Messrs.  Waterlow  and 
Sons'  appeal  in  1871  is  a  typical  instance  of 
the  blunders  made  by  the  earlier  Assessment 
Committees,  especially  in  the  deductions 
allowed  for  repairs  to  machinery;  other 
decisions  concern  the  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  ratepayer  whose  assessment  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  committee  without  the  notice 
required  by  the  Act ;  in  one  case  cited  the 
Court  gave  the  appellant's  costs.  A  more  use- 
ful case  to  the  surveyor  or  valuer,  called 
upon  to  value  property,  is  given  in  the  appeal 
of  the  Corporation  for  Middle  Class  Educa- 
tion, against  the  assessment  of  the  Holborn 
Union  Committee.  The  Committee  had 
assessed  the  property  upon  the  basis  of  cost, 
the  land  being  assessed  upon  a  calculation 
of  3  per  cent.,  and  the  school-buddings  at  5 
per  cent,  upon  cost,  or  £1,500  gross,  and 
£1,250  rateable  value.  Mr.  Clifton  had  valued 
the  property  at  £750  rateable  value,  as  the 
highest  rent  the  place  would  fetch  in  the 
market  for  any  purpose ;  the  building 
measured  7,344  superficial  feet,  and 
contained  30,000  super,  feet  of  floor- 
space,  the  playground  measured  37,200ft. 
The  building  he  valued  at  £600,  the 
playground  at  £300,  making  a  gross  value 
of  £900,  and  deducting  one  sixth,  £l50y 
the  rateable  value  was  £750.  Mr.  Ryde, 
estimated  the  gross  value  at  £300,  and  the 
rateable  at  £250.  On  the  other  side  the 
respondents  took  the  actual  cost  of  land  at 
£25,000,  and  the  building  cost  of  £15,000. 
The  court  altered  the  list  by  reducing  the 
gross  value  to  £1,080,  and  the  rateable  to 
£900,  clearly  showing  that  cost  was  not 
made  the  measure  of  rateable  value.  There 
is  more  reliance  to  be  placed  on  rent  actually 
paid,  and  the  decision  in  case  cited,  of  Lord 
Carington's  appeal  against  the  assessment  of 
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his  house,  shows  that  the  rent  paid  was 
considered  nearer  the  value.  In  another 
instance,  the  judge  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  parish  should  show  that  the  extra 
value  belonged  to  the  situation.  The  drift 
of  these  decisions  of  the  Court  appears  to 
show  that  the  rent  which  a  tenant  can  afford 
to  pay  for  certain  premises  is  a  more  correct 
criterion  of  rateable  value  than  the  actual 
rent  paid  in  all  cases. 

The  rating  of  railways  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  appeals  against  Assessment  Com- 
mittees, and  the  cases  cited  by  the  authors, 
particularly  the  details  furnished  of  valua- 
tions, are  extremely  useful.  Mr.  Ryde's 
evidence  given  in  the  appeal  of  the  South 
Eastern  Company,  against  several  assess- 
ment committees,  may  be  mentioned.  He 
there  estimates  the  cost  per  carriage  mile  of 
maintaining  and  renewing  narrow-gauge 
ordinary  carriages  and  waggons  at  a  farth- 
ing, and  the  rateable  value  of  all  the 
stations  on  that  line  is  estimated  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company. 
' 1  It  was  always  his  practice  to  consider  that 
the  tenants'  capital  required  in  each  parish 
was  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  gross 
receipts  in  that  parish,  and  as  a  practical 
man  he  believed  this  to  be  infinitely  the  most 
practical  and  satisfactory  method  of  treat- 
ing the  subject."  This  method  of  arriving 
at  the  tenants'  capital  was  adopted  by  the 
Court,  which  reduced  the  rateable  value  of 
the  line  in  the  parish  of  Lee,  the  decision 
ruling  many  others.  The  Court  decided 
that  maintenance  and  renewal  of  way  should 
be  calculated  on  the  carriage,  not  the  engine, 
mileage  ;  also  that  where  interest  on  cost  of 
construction  is  taken  to  be  the  rateable 
value  of  a  station,  the  rate  should  be  5  per 
cent.  An  important  reservation,  however,  is 
made  by  the  author,  who  shows  that  this 
rate  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  applicable  to 
all  stations,  such  for  instance  as  the  little- 
used  Blackfriars  Station,  of  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway.  To  assess 
such  a  station  as  equal  to  5  per  cent,  upon 
its  cost,  would  be  to  "  assess  it  at  an  annual 
value  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  tenant  to  pay  for  it."  Mr. 
Ryde's  valuations  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway  Co's.  stations  at  "Waterloo 
and  Vauxhall  afford  a  useful  hint.  The 
valuation  made  on  behalf  of  the  Assessment 
Committee  showed  that  nearly  half  the 
rateable  value  assessed  was  made  up  by  add- 
ing the  cost  of  the  brick  viaduct  upon  which 
the  station  stands,  but,  as  Mr.  Ryde  points  out, 
the  most  valuable  station  for  a  tenant  is  one 
on  the  natural  level  of  ground,  and  any  ex- 
penditure to  bring  the  station  up  to  its  level 
is  a  deduction  from,  rather  than  an  addition 
to,  its  value.  In  this  case,  the  rating  was 
reduced  from  £22,040  to  £14,134.  The 
rating  of  water-works  is  exemplified  by  the 
citation  of  several  cases ,  and  the  evidence  given 
on  the  question  of  productive  mains — those 
which  are  tapped  by  service  pipes,  and 
unproductive  mains,  those  not  so  tapped — 
is  very  important. 

The  rating  of  gas-works,  canals,  resi- 
dential chambers  follow,  after  which  are 
given  the  supplements  containing  brief 
abstracts  of  cases  heard  before  the  Court  of 
General  Assessment  Sessions,  from  the  year 
1872  to  the  last  Court.  In  these  we  find 
many  decisions  of  value,  as  that  on  the 
appeal  of  the  governors  of  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  which  the  assessment  was  made 
upon  the  structural  value  of  the  property. 
Mr.  Ryde's  figures,  supported  by  Mr.  H. 
Currey,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  put  a  gross 
value  of  £6,000,  reckoning  600  beds  at  £8 
each,  and  a  ratable  one  of  £5,000,  after 
makingthe  statutable  deduction  of  one-sixth. 
Among  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  Court, 
we  find  a  detailed  account  and  valuation 
given  on  an  appeal  of  the  London  Tramways 
Company.  It  is  obvious  that  the  principle 
of  dividing  the  earnings  among  so  many 
distinct  parishes,  in  proportion  to  the  mile- 


age of  the  route  in  each,  is  the  one  that  is 
most  agreeable  to  common- sense.  In 
another  instance,  the  School  Board  for 
London  appealed  against  the  rateable  value 
of  their  schools  in  Tower-street,  the  land  of 
which  had  been  estimated  at  more  than  the 
Board's  valuation,  but  the  respondent's 
valuation  was  accepted. 

The  case  of  J.  Willing  and  the  Assessment 
Committee  of  St  Pancras,  argued  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  and  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  shows  that  the  grant- 
ing of  a  license  for  a  mere  temporary 
occupation  of  the  land,  such  as  advertising, 
is  not  the  kind  of  occupation  to  be  rateable. 
These  summaries  embrace  a  variety  of  cases 
concerning  different  kinds  of  ratable 
property,  which  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able use  in  future  appeals.  From  what  we 
have  already  said,  and  from  the  evidence 
furnished  in  the  cases  throughout,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  outlay  of  capital  furnishes  no 
satisfactory  basis  for  ratable  value,  but  that 
the  valuer  must  make  an  independent 
estimate  of  the  rent  the  property  should 
yield.  A  man  or  a  company  may  spend 
thousands  of  pounds  unprofitably  and 
foolishly,  and  what  once  might  have  been 
valuable  may  have  so  far  deteriorated  by 
circumstances  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  a 
fixed  or  an  old  rental  value.  Several  cases 
proving  the  above  remark  are  mentioned, 
and  the  appeal  of  Sir  Dudley  Coutts 
Marjoribanks,  is  an  instructive  example  of 
the  assessment  of  a  large  West-end 
mansion. 

Business  premises,  factories,  and  a  variety 
of  other  buildings,  the  premises  of  water- 
companies,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the 
summaries  of  the  book,  and  a  useful  appendix 
is  given  showing  the  gross  and  rateable 
values  of  the  "valuation  lists"  of  the 
several  metropolitan  parishes  and  unions. 
A  comprehensive  index  is  added,  and 
generally  the  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Ryde's 
work  may  be  accepted  as  a  safe  and 
reliable  guide  by  all  surveyors  and  valuers  of 
property  in  the  metropolis. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  discussion  of  this  subject,  arising  out  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins'  paper,  was  resumed.  The 
President,  Mr.  J.  Wnichcord,  F.S.A.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and,  in  inviting  observations,  sug- 
gested that  in  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings 
members  should  confine  themselves  to  the  general 
question  of  sanitation,  reserving  the  considera- 
tion of  warming  and  ventilation  till  a  later 
period  of  the  evening. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Haytee 
Lewis,  who  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion,  expressing  regret  that  his  somewhat 
sudden  departure  from  the  country  would  pre- 
vent him  from  being  present,  for  he  had  proposed 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner  from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Robins.  He 
would  assume  that  they  had  a  town — London, 
if  they  pleased — in  which  sanitary  requirements 
were  perfect,  according  to  modern  theories  ;  in 
which,  1st,  the  soil  and  other  offensive  pipes 
should  be  well  ventilated  ;  2nd,  the  admission  of 
foul  air  from  the  sewers  into  the  house-drains 
should  be  prevented  ;  3rd,  the  sewers  themselves 
should  have  their  foul  gases  carried  off  by  venti- 
lating openings ;  4th,  the  storm-waters  should 
be  conveyed  away  by  a  separate  system  of 
drainage ;  5th,  the  smoke  nuisance  should  be 
abated;  and  Gth,  the  foui  contents  of  sewers 
should  be  returned  to  the  land  in  place  of  being 
hurried  away  from  it  to  poison  our  rivers.  There 
were  in  London  about  550,000  houses,  and 
they  would  have  in  that  case  nearly  two  million 
ventilating  pipes  discharging  into  the  air. 
These  pipes  must  be  prominent,  and  yet  could 
scarcely  be  treated  aesthetically,  so  as  to  indicate 
thoir  purpose.  He  ventured  to  think  that  these 
pipes  would  not  have  a  much  more  agreeable 
aspect  than  tho  present  chimney-pots.  Further, 
from  the  absence  of  storm-waters,  the  contents 
of  sewers  would  bo  less  diluted,  and  more  liable 


to  become  offensive.  The  absence  of  carbon  and 
sulphur  from  the  air,  caused  by  the  abolition  of 
smoke,  would  deprive  the  atmosphere  of  many 
of  the  oxygenising  properties  it.  now  possessed, 
and  make  it  more  unhealthy  for  people  to  breathe. 
It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  they  ought  to  put 
before  engineers  a  problem  of  how  the  germs  of 
disease  could  be  destroyed  before  passing  into 
the  air,  and  the  method  adopted  by  Major-Gen. 
Scott  for  making  cement  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  earth-closets  and.  dry  systems  of  re- 
moval. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave  read  a  communication 
from  Major- General  Scott,  C.B.,  who  said  it 
was  important  to  prevent  the  creation  of  sewer- 
gas.  In  the  small-pipe  system  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Shone  this  evil  was  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  but 
the  danger  existed  in  every  water-carriage 
system,  and  it  was  desirable  to  obviate  the  for- 
mation of  gas  as  far  as  possible.  Any  plan  by 
which  the  foul  liquid  could  be  deodorised  at  an 
early  period  of  its  flow  must  have  advantages. 
His  proposal  was  to  clarify  the  sewage  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  town,  and  so  to  neutralise 
its  noxious  qualities  at  an  early  stage,  instead 
of  at  the  outfall.  The  writer  went  on  to  explain 
in  detail  his  plan,  as  carried  out  in  the  Ealing 
experiments,  showing  how  lime  could  be 
poured,  in  measured  quantities,  from  hoppers 
into  the  sewers  at  numerous  points,  and  claimed 
that  a  clear  effluent  would  result,  while  the  re- 
siduum could  be  utilised  for  cement-making. 

Mr.  Rogees  Field,  BA.,  C.E.,  remarked  that 
the  letter  from  Prof.  Lewis  seemed  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  question  of  true  sanitation.  He 
had  asked :  Tou  have  a  great  number  of  ventila- 
ting pipes  from  your  houses  poisoning  the  air  of 
the  metropolis  ;  can  you  find  no  means  for  pre- 
venting the  exit  of  foul  gases  ?  He  believed  that 
it  was  perfectly  easy  to  prevent  these  foul  gases 
from  being  formed.  They  resulted  during  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  hence  the 
aim  should  be  to  immediately  remove  all  effects 
of  organic  matter  before  it  had  time  to  decom- 
pose. The  simplicity  of  this  was  so  great  that 
its  paramount  importance  was  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked.  If  sewers  were  properly  constructed, 
flushed,  and  ventilated,  there  was  practically  no 
smell  from  them  ;  any  offensiveness  proved  that 
the  discharge  was  impeded.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  foul  emanations  arose  exclu- 
sively or  principally  from  the  sewers ;  they 
occurred  quite  as  frequently  in  the  house- drains, 
and  he  had  seen  instances  in  his  own  practice. 
The  house-drains  should  always  be  so  cut  off 
from  the  sewer  that  the  former  could  be  dealt 
with  separately,  and  even  then  keeping  it  sweet, 
while  practicable,  was  not  easy  of  accomplish, 
ment.  The  endeavour  should  be  to  make  every- 
thing self-cleansing.  It  was  foolish  to  have  too 
large  a  drain,  as  then  it  retained  more  foul 
matter.  No  absolute  rule  could  be  laid  down  ; 
but  he  did  not  find  it  desirable  to  make  the 
house -drain  or  siphon  in  a  large  mansion  more 
than  from  4in.  to  6in.,  and  for  ordinary  houses 
the  size  might  be  considerably  less.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  fall  of  drain,  the  rute  allowed  by 
many  builders,  and  even  architects,  ljin.  to 
10ft.  was  quite  insufficient  to  keep  the  drain 
clear  ;  about  twice  as  much  fall  should 
be  given.  If  a  self-flushing  apparatus  were 
used,  however,  the  incline  might  be  very  much 
less ;  in  a  large  mansion  with  a  9in.  pipe  flushed 
once  a  day  he  had  been  successful  with  a  fall  of 
but  1  in  330.  The  only  mode  of  insuring  that 
drains  should  be  truly  laid  was,  he  had  found, 
to  adopt  Mr.  Rawlinson's  suggestion,  that  all 
drains  should  run  in  straight  lines  from  point  to 
point,  with  facilities  for  inspection  and  cleansing 
at  every  change  of  direction.  It  was  not  enough 
to  deal  with  the  drains  only  ;  the  w.c.'s  should 
be  self-cleansing.  The  D-traps  were  terrible 
offenders  in  retaining  foul  matter,  and  the  use 
of  these  and  of  pan-closets  should  be  forbidden. 
He  was  glad  to  see  they  were  not  allowed  by  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  he  hoped  they  would  soon  become 
obsolete — except  in  London,  where  the  Public 
Health  Acts  did  not  operate.  The  modern 
difficulty  in  sanitation  was  that  there  were  such 
an  immense  number  of  apparatus  that  few  people 
could  tell  which  were  good  and  which  bad, 
but  they  could  always  bo  tested  by  the  smell 
— by  applying  the  nose  to  the  ventilating  pipe. 
The  Sanitary  Institute  had  organised  an  exhibi- 
tion, in  which  prizes  would  only  be  given  to 
closets  after  trial,  and  he  called  attention  to  this 
mode  of  adjudication  as  furnishing  some  guide 
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and  guarantee  to  the  public.  He  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Robins  that  the  sanitary  prin- 
ciples now  insisted  upon  were  carried  out  by 
architects  many  years  ago.  Only  five  or  six 
years  since  the  plan  of  disconnection  was  met  by 
a  series  of  objections,  which  might  now  be  said 
to  have  been  effectually  answered.  He  had  found, 
from  inquiry,  that  in  no  case  where  an  external 
soil-pipe  was  well  constructed  was  it  ever  frozen 
up,  and  this  was  the  experience  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  Mr.  Eassie,  and  others. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  asked  hew  individuals 
could  deal  with  the  water-companies  ;  because  if 
the  public  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  waste  - 
preventers,  or  rather  "waste  promoters,"  stipu- 
lated by  the  companies,  people  would  either  be 
unable  to  adopt  the  flushing  recommended  by 
Mr.  Field,  or  would  be  tempted  to  alter  their 
fittings  directly  the  inspector  turned  his  back  on 
the  house.  The  Legislature  would  have  to  deal 
with  these  gigantic  monopolies,  in  order  that  we 
might  adopt  flushing,  which  he  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker,  was  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Wallace  Peggs  spoke  of  the  advantages 
of  disconnection  of  soil,  bath,  and  sink  pipes, 
and  of  providing  manholes  for  inspection.  The 
latter  could  be  cheaply  built  in  Portland  cement, 
but  for  the  future  he  should  line  them  with 
white  glazed  bricks.  He  stated  that  he  had  re- 
cently fouild  in  a  16th-century  house  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  earliest-known  instance  of 
disconnection.  Beneath  the  sink  he  found  a 
hollowed  stone  ending  outside  the  house,  with 
open  chamfered  lip,  from  which  the  waste  water 
fell  into'an  open  trough.  He  thought,  from  a 
recent  inspection  of  the  Bedford-park  estate  at 
Turnham- green,  that  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
6ystem  was  there  placed  under  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  chief  engineer- 
ing inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  said 
he  thought  he  might  claim  some  credit  for  the 
system  of  house-drainage  now  generally  adopted 
— small  pipes  laid  in  direct  lines,  with  manholes 
at  all  changes  of  direction,  for  he  had  advocated 
it  since  1850,  and  several  points  in  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  best  assistants, 
Mr.  Hugh  McKie,  now  borough  surveyor  of 
Carlisle.  It  had  been  wisely  said  that  to  know 
our  mistakes  was  the  first  step  towards  correct- 
ing them,  and  he  would,  therefore,  mention  a 
few  which  had  come  under  his  supervision.  One 
of  these  was  to  carry  the  drains  entirely  under 
the  basement  of  a  house.  He  could  refer  to  a 
house  in  Kent,  built  within  the  last  six  years  for 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  which  became  so  unbearable 
within  twelve  months  from  the  state  of  the  drains 
and  their  bell-traps,  that  he  could  not  live  in  it. 
The  speaker  could  not  tell  the  architect's  name, 
for  he  had  never  inquired.  When  he  was  called  in 
he  had  it  remedied,  first  by  having  every  drain 
that  could  be  reached  pulled  out,  and  in  the  cases 
where  they  could  not  be  reached  under  the  floors 
to  fill  them  up  solid  with  concrete  to  the  outside 
wall.  All  the  bell-traps  were  removed,  the 
cesspools  emptied  and  filled  up,  and  ventilators 
put  on  to  the  pipes.  Another  case  was  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  When  he  was 
requested  by  his  Grace  to  visit  it,  he  found 
every  w.c.  in  the  castle  except  one  stopped  with 
brown  paper,  and  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
when  company  were  staying  there  the  stench 
had  been  so  awful  that  it  had  been  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  guests  and  close  the  building. 
He  found  a  splendid  fall  from  the  house  to  the 
sea ;  but  there  were  several  cesspits,  and 
the  drains  went  under  the  premises,  and 
a  clerk  of  works  had  carefully  closed 
every  opening  from  the  cesspools  with  Portland 
cement,  so  as  to  hermetically  seal  the  foul  gases 
within  the  drains.  He  at  once  had  all  the  cess- 
pools laid  open  and  the  closets  reopened,  and  the 
housekeeper  told  him  next  day  that  the  house 
was  as  sweet  as  possible.  On  his  advice  every 
cesspit  was  filled  up  with  concrete,  the  drains 
relaid,  and  a  ventilating  shaft,  freely  open,  was 
carried  up  in  a  plantation.  The  remedy  had 
proved  effectual,  and  the  total  cost  was  less  than 
£50.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  place  a  drain-pipe  beneath  a 
house,  even  if  it  were  as  large  as  that  in  which 
he  was  unfortunately  situated.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  teach  the  public  on  sanitary  matters, 
and  they  came  to  consult  him  along  a  corridor 
which  was  pervaded  by  a  most  abominable 
stench.  He  complained  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
and  they  referred  the  matter  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  told  he 
was  a  very  improper  public  servant,  and  was 
called  upon  to  apologise.    No  part  of  a  drain 


should  bo  laid  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
not  be  examined  or  tested  except  at  great  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience.  By  the  introduction 
of  manholes  it  was  quite  possible  and  easy  to 
provide  such  means  of  inspection  that  the  house- 
holder was  always  master  of  tho  situation.  As 
to  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  the  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  read  that  evening  only  showed  how 
dangerous  was  a  little  knowledge.  There  were 
hundreds  of  miles  of  sewer  in  London,  most  of 
it  well  laid  ;  but,  unfortunately,  where  the  fall 
was  least,  as  in  Belgravia,  it  was  often  in  the 
worst  condition.  If  London  was  not  dealt  with 
by  some  system  of  flushing,  the  main  drainage 
works  would,  in  future  dry  summers,  prove  a 
curse,  and  not  a  blessing.  Such  a  system  could 
easily  be  arranged,  and  would  not  necessarily  be 
very  costly.  The  cause  of  emanations  from 
sewers  was  bad  construction  —  either  leaky 
joints  which  allowed  the  liquid  to  es- 
cape into  the  surrounding  soil,  and  retained  the 
solids,  or  the  dimensions  were  too  great  for  the 
volume  of  water  to  scour  them.  But  a  sewer 
need  not  be  so  foul,  and  he  remembered  hearing  a 
distinguished  chemist  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, state  that  he  had  analysed  the  air  in  the 
large  main  sewers,  which  were  well  ventilated, 
and  found  it  actually  purer  than  that  in  their 
meeting-room.  It  was  constantly  objected  that 
sewer-ventilators  stank,  and  no  doubt  they  did  ; 
but  it  was  a  thousand  times  better  that  the  ven- 
tilators should  stink  than  that  the  foul  smells 
should  be  sealed  up  in  the  sewers.  When 
sewers  were  first  laid  down,  about  half  a  century 
since,  they  were  followed  by  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  venti- 
lators, and  the  result  was  that  people  were 
forbidden  to  drain  into  them,  and  cesspools 
were  made,  in  compliance  with  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Some  people  wished  to  introduce  the 
pail,  dry  or  wet  earth,  and  other  so-called  dry 
systems  ;  they  had  his  cordial  sympathy,  but  he 
was  convinced  they  would  soon  abandon  the 
attempt.  The  pail  system  was  at  once  trouble- 
some, inconvenient,  and  costly.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  when  at  Rochdale,  he  was  told  by  the  town 
clerk  and  surveyor  that  the  town  suffered  a  dead 
loss  of  £10,000  a  year,  although  the  refuse  sold 
at  from  £3  to  £i  per  ton.  They  were  often 
told  that  it  was  wasteful  to  throw  into  the  sea 
the  material  that  would  enrich  the  soil ;  but  it 
needed  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  political 
economy  to  understand  that  if  20s. -worth  of 
sewage  cost  30s.  to  put  upon  the  land,  there 
was  little  advantage  in  utilising  it.  Many  towns 
still  utilised  the  sewage,  but  in  no  case  was  there  a 
resultant  profit.  The  small-pipe  system  of 
water-carriage  was  the  most  economical  yet  in- 
troduced, and  it  had  been  carried  by  the  Ameri- 
cans further  than  here,  as  at  Memphis,  where  a 
town  of  40,000  inhabitants  was  sewered  by  9in., 
6in.,  and  4in.  pipes,  the  rain -water  being  carried 
away  over  the  surfaces,  and  the  plan  worked 
admirably.  Small  pipes  were  adapted  at  Alnwick 
Castle  in  Northumberland,  although  subject  to 
violent  floods,  where  an  8in.  pipe  carried  away 
the  sewage,  where  a  12ft.  tunnel  would  not  have 
sufficed  had  the  storm-waters  been  permitted  en- 
trance. A  good  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
the  system  he  was  advocating  was  Earl  Spencer's 
mansion  in  St.  James's-street,  which  was  now  as 
free  from  the  sewers  of  London  as  if  it  stood  in 
the  middle  of  a  park  ten  miles  away. 

Professor  Kerr  declared  it  was  very  clear  that 
the  engineers,  and  not  the  architects,  had  brought 
about  this  most  pestiferous  system  of  sewerage 
of  which  they  had  heard,  and  that  the  blame 
should  and  ought  to  rest  on  them.  But  as  an 
architect  he  must  be  allowed  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion within  the  four  walls  of  the  house.  Look- 
ing at  the  question,  then,  as  architects  of  houses, 
there  was  no  need  to  consider  these  prodigiously 
complicated  appliances  which  opened  out  an  ever- 
lengthening  vista  of  increasing  cost,  increasing 
trouble,  increasing  ingenuity,  and  increasing 
failure.  There  should  be  none  of  these  appa- 
tus  nor  any  plumbing  inside  the  house  ;  they 
should  be  driven  out,  bag  and  baggage.  It  was 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  talked  about 
scientific  plumbing — a  modern  race  who  had 
sprung  up  within  his  own  recollection — who  had 
caused  all  this  trouble,  a  nuisance  which 
had  gone  increasing  till  they  were  actually 
asked  to  look  at  a  number  of  w.-c.'s  which  had 
been  tried  and  tested  for  prizes.  The  speaker 
exhibited  and  described  a  large  plan,  showing 
the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
drainage  plan  of  an  ordinary  London  house.  It 


was  of  no  use  telling  people  they  must  keep  their 
drains  outside.  They  could  not  do  it  in  London, 
for  the  water  and  sewering  pipes  came  in  from 
the  street  in  front  and  caution  required  that  the 
sinks,  closuts,  lavatories,  and  other  places  where 
the  water  was  used  and  poured  away  should  be 
at  tho  back.  The  pipes  must,  therefore,  go  from 
front  to  back,  and  this  he  should  do  in  a  f-ubway 
carried  under  the  basement.  At  the  rear  of  his 
ordinary  house  he  had  planned  an  annexe  con- 
taining all  the  plumbing,  the  closets,  sinks,  bath- 
rooms, &c,  and  having  over  it  the  cisterns.  In 
one  external  shaft  open  at  the  top  he  could  carry 
up  all  the  gas  and  water-pipes,  the  soil-pipe, 
&c,  and  at  the  street  end  of  the  subway  the 
engineers  could  arrange  all  their  own  appliances. 
This  arrangement,  combined,  of  course,  with  the 
air-proof  concrete  bed  under  a  house,  now  com- 
pulsory in  the  metropolis,  would  enable  the 
architect  to  keep  all  filthy  appendages  at  the  rear 
of  the  premises,  and  outside  the  better  part  of 
the  house.  He  was  aware  that  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  it  was  necessary  to 
exaggerate  the  case ;  but  he  must  deprecate  the 
immense  amount  they  had  heard  during  that 
discussion  ;  and  he  would  plainly  say  he  did  not 
believe  what  Mr.  Rogers  Field  and  others  had 
said  about  sewer  gas.  He  had  never  yet  known 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever  which  could  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  drains.  Still  he  fully  agreed  that 
sewers  and  drains  should  be  ventilated  as  fully 
as  possible  ;  if  people  did  not  like  the  smell, 
they  must  submit  to  it,  for  it  was  their  own 
fault. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham,  C.E.,  remarked  that 
his  occupation  was  that  of  constructing  main 
sewers,  and  he  must  leave  the  consideration  of 
house-drains  to  others.  The  difficulty  of  venti- 
lating sewers  through  long  and  narrow  streets 
was  very  great.  He  had  now  to  construct 
sewers  in  an  Italian  town  of  this  character, 
where  he  was  trying  ordinary  ventilating  pots 
set  on  shafts  in  the  streets,  and  if  they  did  not 
answer  he  should  place  the  ventilators  by  the 
sides  of  the  house-chimneys.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  experiments  at  Ealing,  made  by  Gene- 
ral Scott,  and  described  that  evening  in  his 
communication;  but  although  he  had  frequently 
discussed  the  matter  with  General  Scott,  he  had 
not  yet  heard  that  the  plan  was  a  success.  An 
apparently  clear  effluent  was  produced,  but  at  a 
great  expense,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  a  sale 
could  be  found  for  the  cement.  He  was  in 
favour  of  small  sewers,  if  good  flushing  could  be 
depended  upon  ;  but  this  was  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  lowest  parts  of  sewers 
were  laid  to  a  flat  gradient. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  deemed  Profpssor  Kerr's 
plan  of  an  annexe  a  good  one,  but  could  not  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
front  and  treated  aesthetically.  The  last  speaker 
appeared  to  doubt  if  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween sewer- gas  and  fever  ;  but  some  three  or 
four  years  since  he  saw  a  boy  at  a  master's  house 
in  a  public  school  who  was  dying  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  Finding  that  another  boy 
had  died,  and  others  had  suffered  from  similar 
symptoms,  he  examined  the  drainage,  and  found 
that  near  the  boy's  cubicle  of  the  dormitory  was 
a  sink.  This  passed  outside,  and  was  said  to  be 
disconnected  ;  but  examination  showed  that  the 
intelligent  builder  had  connected  the  waste-pipe 
to  the  mouth  of  soil-pipe,  so  that  the  boy  had 
been  sleeping  with  his  nose  over  a  cesspool.  In 
reference  to  Professor  Lewis's  suggestion  that 
the  sulphur  and  carbon  in  the  air  destroyed  the 
germs  of  disease,  he  would  point  out  that  the 
proportion  of  those  antiseptics  was  at  any  time 
very  small,  and  he  doubted  if  any  respirable  air 
was  sufficiently  charged  with  those  substances 
to  affect  the  germs. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  thought  Mr. 
Robins'  s  paper  ought  to  have  been  confined  to 
matters  affecting  architects.  At  the  recent  sani- 
tary congress  at  Exeter  there  was  a  strong  desire 
apparent  on  the  part  of  several  persons  to  affix 
the  responsibility  for  defective  sanitation  on 
architects,  but  the  attempt  completely  failed. 
He  carried  out  in  his  own  house  very  nearly  the 
plan  suggested  by  Professor  Kerr,  but  there 
were  obvious  reasons  why  he  had  placed  the 
annexe  at  the  back  and  not  next  the  street.  He 
had  brought  the  4in.  soil-pipe  down  to  the  base- 
ment in  a  9in.  shaft,  and  provided  open-ventila- 
tion at  the  bottom  and  top ;  these  were  inside 
the  house,  but  had  no  communication  with  it. 
Experiments  showed  that  the  current  in  his  soil- 
pipe  was  always  upward,  even  during  a  thick 
fog  and  with  a  low  temperature.    He  attributed 
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the  success  of  the  shaft  to  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ceived the  warmth  of  the  house.  Mr.  "Wood- 
head,  of  Leeds,  and  others,  declared  that  there 
would  always  be  a  down-current  in  ventilated 
soil-pipes,  but  he  had  not  found  it  so.  A  serious 
matter  was  that  there  were  so  many  diverse 
opinions  upon  all  sanitary  matters,  and  the 
whole  range  of  sanitary  science  was  at  the 
present  moment  in  so  tentative  a  condition  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  decide  what  was  correct  and 
what  wrong.  In  consequence  of  this,  people  were 
undecided  in  reference  to  many  points  laid  down 
as  infallible  by  reformers.  At  the  recent  Sani- 
tary Congress  they  were  told  that  the  old  pan- 
closet  was  the  best  thing,  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
burnt  out  once  a  year — a  pleasant  idea  for 
plumbers,  but  not  for  householders.  How  could 
sanitary  reformers  expect  to  influence  the  public 
when  they  heard  so  many  different  opinions 
advanced,  and  when  they  saw  advertised  in  their 
journals  side  by  side  very  bad  and  very  good  con- 
trivances both  supplied  by  some  of  the  best 
makers  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Lieut. -Col.  Jones,  V.C.,  of  Wrexham,  said  he 
had  regretted  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Corfield  in  the  first  evening's  discussion,  exaltiing 
science  and  speeialite  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
and  speaking  as  if  householders  who  acted  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  must  come  to  grief.  He  had  him- 
self had  considerable  experience  in  rectifying  the 
drainage  of  mansions,  and  had  always  ex- 
perienced great  assistance  from  talking  mattors 
over  with  the  occupiers  and  with  their  servants. 
The  aim  of  sanitary  reformers  should  be  to  spread 
'the  knowledge  of  the  very  simple  rules  of  health 
that  it  was  desirable  to  get  as  much  oxygen  as 
possible  by  a  free  circulation  of  air.  There 
was  a  great  danger  of  darkening  counsel  by 
words.  If  people  were  incessantly  to  be  told 
that  they  must  call  in  the  "  prince  of  sanitary 
engineers,"  as  some  gentleman  had  been  entitled 
elsewhere,  the  cause  of  sanitary  science  would 
not  make  much  progress. 

Mr.  Dawson  moved  the  adjournm3nt  of  the 
discussion,  which  was  agreed  to,  the  President 
announcing  that  its  resumption  would  ta  le  place 
on  the  14th  February. 


«'  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A  BLOCK  OF  ALMSHOUSES. 

SEVERAL  creditable  designs  have  come  to 
hand  for  this  subject,  though  we  are  unable 
to  say  that  any  author  has  proved  fully  equal 
in  plan  and  external  treatment.  (1)  The 
design  which  appears  to  us  to  most  nearly  com- 
bine the  two  requirements  is  certainly  that  by 
"Black  and  White,"  though  we  cannot  admit 
it  quite  satisfies  our  ideas  of  concentration  or 
compactness  of  grouping.  The  author  shows 
six  one-story  tenements  on  one  frontage  and 
two  on  the  other.  The  frontage  of  each  house 
is  22ft.  There  is  to  each  a  recessed  porch  with 
a  seat,  an  inner-lobby,  taken  out  of  the  living- 
room  12ft.  by  10ft.,  a  small  bay-window,  a 
bedroom,  10ft.  by 9ft.,  also  in  front;  and  behind, 
leading  out  of  living-room,  scullery  with  coals 
and  pantry,  an  enclosed  yard,  and  an  earth-closet 
and  dust-bin.  The  external  porches  are  placed 
in  pairs,  and  the  author  has  cleverly  combined 
them  by  a  wooden  arcaded  treatment  which  is 
made  to  stop  against  each  pair  of  adjacent  bay- 
windows.  These  also  are  made  features  of  the 
elevation  ;  they  are  simply  square  in  projection, 
and  have  gables,  which  are  made  to  break  the 
main  roof.  It  would  have  been  more  economical 
to  have  reduced  the  frontage  and  have  placed 
the  bedroom  behind;  but,  taking  the  arrangement 
as  it  is  shown,  we  find  each  tenement  to  be  con- 
venient in  its  internal  planning,  suitable  for 
either  an  old  man  or  womm,  and  self-contained 
in  the  back-offices.  The  rooms  are  shown  8ft. 
high,  hollow  walls  are  proposed,  and  the  general 
treatment  is  plain  and  suitable.  The  least  satis- 
factory part  of  tho  plan  is  the  corner,  which 
might  have  been  managed  more  artistically. 
The  scat  in  the  bay-window  is  useful,  and  the 
position  of  doors  is  well  considered.  (2) 
"  Nemo "  has  also  a  good  plan,  based  on  a 
similar  principle  of  arrangement,  tho  tenements 
being  one  story  high,  with  a  living-room  and 
bedroom,  one  on  each  side  of  a  lobby-ontrance, 
though  frontage  is  taken  up  unnecessarily  by  tho 
3ft.  entrancos  which  are  obtained  independently 
of  tho  rooms,  instead  of  being placod  togethorand 
taken  out  of  tho  rooms,  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
bloohjil  in  one  rowof  sixhouses,the  end  ones  being 


intended  for  two  persons,  which  would  be  a  de- 
sirable method  of  reducing  cost,  and  the  author 
has  thus  been  able  to  dispense  with  a  return - 
block.  The  objection  to  the  plan  is  that 
it  is  only  one  room  deep,  nearly  all 
frontage — not  the  best  form  of  building  for  com- 
fort or  warmth.  Another  defect  is  that  the 
bedroom  forms  a  distinct  apartment,  not 
communicating  with  the  living-room,  but 
separated  from  it.  In  almshouses  and 
cottages  ;  the  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
the  reduction  of  labour  in  cleaning,  and  the 
principle  of  intercommunication  becomes  not 
only  admissible,  but  desirable.  Distinct  and 
separated  rosms  entail  labour  in  attendance, 
fuel  is  wasted,  and  comfort,  especially  of  old 
folk,  sacrificed.  The  author  shows  a  tub- 
closet  to  each  house.  In  elevation  the  block  is 
suitably  treated,  with  bay-windows  and  gabled 
centre  and  ends,  in  a  plain  brick  Old  English 
style.  (3)  "  Such  a  Dog"  shows  a  more  econo- 
mical plan,  with  a  well  treated  elevation  in 
brick-and-timber  work  that  would  make  an 
artistic  block  ;  but  we  find  fault  with  some  points 
of  detail.  The  porches  are  recessed  and  taken 
out  of  the  rooms  of  each  pair  of  cottages  ;  there 
is  a  small  pantry  in  a  convenient  position,  with 
small  windows  opening  into  porch ;  but  the 
scullery  is  cramped,  and  would  have  been  best 
placed  outside,  while  one  water-closet  to  each 
pair  of  houses  is  not  desirable  ;  added  to  which, 
the  position  is  objectionable.  The  corner-house 
is  squeezed  up  unnecessarily,  and  its  offices 
placed  in  an  unsuitable  position.  (4)  "  Cui 
Bono"  sends  an  ingenious  plan  contrived  in  a 
small  compass  and  depih.  Each  entrance- 
porch  is  common  ts  two  houses.  There  is  a 
living-room  12ft.  by  lift  on  either  side,  a  small 
scullery  with  fuel-bunkor  common  to  both, 
and  the  bedrooms,  except  at  the  ends,  are 
arranged  in  pairs  between  adjacent  houses,  so 
that  the  front  bedroom  belongs  to  one  house, 
and  the  back  to  the  next.  Each  water-closet, 
besides  scullery  and  fuel-store,  is  shared  be- 
tween two  tenants  ;  but  to  this  arrangement  we 
demur,  as  elderly  people,  once  in  better  circum- 
stances, who  are  forced  by  adversity  into  these 
domiciles,  have  a  right  to  expect  regard  for 
their  individual  comforts  in  such  matters.  The 
design  is  simply  and  suitably  treated  externally. 
(5)  "  Jack"  has  produced  a  characteristic  stone 
treatment  of  one  story,  with  some  good  features, 
separate  entrances  are  provided.  The  bed- 
rooms are  arranged  to  be  lighted  from  the  front, 
but  the  separate  lobby  entrance  to  them  is  un- 
necessary, and  the  aim  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  is  to  get  all  the  accommodation  in 
a  depth  of  14ft.  6in.  The  living-room  is 
14ft.  6in  by  12ft.  6in  ;  but  we  do  not  think  the 
recessed  fireplace  a  good  plan  in  rooms  of  this 
kind.  One  w.c.  is  placed  to  two  houses.  (6) 
"Nitor"is  another  single-story  arrangement; 
the  author  has  divided  the  blocks,  one  being  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  plan,  like 
others  we  have  named,  is  shallow  in  depth ;  but 
the  living-room,  20ft.  by  13ft.,  is  too  large,  and 
the  bedroom  is  reached  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last  described.  The  pantry  on  the  men's 
side  answers  for  a  scullery.  The  elevation  is 
pleasingly  simple  and  well  adapted  ;  the  gables 
and  intervening  porches  are  effectively  combined, 
and  made  to  break  tho  roof  along  the  frontage. 

(7)  "Beta"  shows  a  row  of  small  houses,  two  stories 
high,  in  a  trim  Queen  Anne  style.  Each  house  has 
an  entrance  leading  into  a  large  living-room,  with 
scullery  and  pantry  at  back,  and  two  bedrooms 
over ;  but  the  treatment  partakes  more  of  a  row 
of  small  tenements  than  a  block  foraged  people. 

(8)  "Peace"  adopts  an  economical  plan,  though 
rather  ill-digested.  The  living-room,  or 
kitchen,  12ft.  Gin.  by  12ft.,  opens  into  a  bedroom 
8ft.  3in.  by  10ft.,  one  being  arranged  in  front, 
aud  the  next  behind.  The  pantry  and  scullery 
are  combined ;  but  there  is  only  one  w.c.  to  a 
pair  of  houses.  The  elev  ition  in  half-timbered 
work  is  rather  ornate.  (9)  "  Edgar."  This  is  a 
two-storied  block,  comprising  four  dwellings  on 
oich  floor.  A  common  entrance  and  stairs  is 
provided  for  the  four  houses  ;  the  bedroom  is 
small,  and  only  one  closet  shown  for  two  ;  the 
arrangement  otherwise  is  compact,  and  the 
elevation  plain,  though  rather  uncharacteristic. 
(10)  "  Lex  '  is  a  plan  which  shows  study,  but  is 
rather  too  elaborate  Two-storied  blocks  for 
able-bodied  men  and  women  form  centres  in  the 
two  respective  frontages,  the  single-story  dwel- 
lings being  devoted  to  old  people.  The  scullery 
is  reduced  to  tho  size  of  a  pantry  with  a  sink  ; 
but  tho  objection  is  the  distance  of  the  living- 


room  from  the  bedroom.  (12)  "  Pupil  J."  sends 
a  compact  block  of  four  dwellings,  two  stories 
high,  which  has  the  resemblance  of  a  country 
inn  rather  than  a  block  of  almshouses.  The 
sexes  are  divided  ;  each  tenement  has  a  living- 
room,  with  bed  recess  and  pantry ;  a  scullery  and 
w.c.  in  rear;  but  the  arrangement,  if  self- 
contained,  lacks  room,  and  there  is  no  distinct  out- 
let to  each  house,  which  seems  dssirab'e.  "  Black 
and  White"  (No.  2)  divides  his  block  into  four 
parts,  two  tenements  being  set  apart  for  married 
couples,  two  for  males,  two  for  females,  and  the 
end  tenements  for  one  of  either  sex.  The  plan  of 
each  tenement  shows  a  chimney-corner  to  the 
fireplace  which,  though  cosy,  rather  cuts  up  the 
room ;  the  scullery  and  pantry  are  behind,  and 
the  bedroom  on  one  side  ;  the  houses  thus  inter- 
lap  in  some  cases.  Elevation  is  in  a  fanciful 
Jacobean  style.  "Weaver"  arranges  his  bed- 
rooms in  the  roof,  lighting  them  by  back  dormer 
windows.  In  this  manner  he  economises  area, 
but  the  scullery  and  yards  are  cramped,  and 
the  stairs  too  narrow  and  awkward.  We  do  not 
like  the  manner  the  two  separate  blocks  join  at 
the  corner.  The  porches  and  seats  are  well- 
managed  and  made  external  features,  hipped 
back  to  roof.  "Arnold"  designs  a  compactly- 
planned  block,  or  rather  two  blocks,  one  being 
intended  for  men  (two  stories)  and  the  single- 
story  block  for  women.  The  living-room  and 
bedroom  are  arranged  en  suite,  and  there  is  a 
common  front  and  back  entrance  to  each  pair. 
The  pantries  are  well-contrived  between  the 
dwellings  in  the  women's  block  ;  fuel-stores  and 
awash-  and  bake-house  (the  latterinthe  women's 
yard)  are  provided  in  the  rear.  External  eleva- 
tion is  half-timbered  Gothic  ;  drawings  are 
neatly  executed.  "Snow  Flake"  is  a  clever 
one-story  arrangement  ;  the  porch  and  bay 
window  of  each  tenement  is  made  a  projection, 
and  hipped  back  to  main  roof  ;  the  elevation  is 
neat,  in  a  rather  prim  style,  the  details  lacking 
character.  We  can  only  pass  in  rapid  review 
several  other  designs  of  merit,  but  which 
have  lost  sight  of  the  primary  idea  of  compact 
planning  and  appropriate  treatment  and  group- 
ing. Amongst  these  we  must  place  "Frank," 
an  arrangement  with  a  canted  corner  occupied 
by  two  dwellings,  the  bedrooms  being  obtained 
in  an  upper  story,  clever,  but  intricate,  in  the 
offices  ;  "  Bonus  Hominus,"  too  costly  in  char- 
acter, also  planned  with  a  canted  corner  dwel- 
ling ;  "Hexagon  in  Circle,"  a  two-storied 
arrangement  in  half -timber  work  ;  "  Clarior  e 
Tenebris,"  two  stories,  expensive  in  style,  and 
more  suited  for  a  small  villa  ;  "  Rex,"  awkward 
in  planning,  and  not  characteristic  in  style ; 
"  Fortes  fortuna  juvat,"  too  ornate,  with  wasted 
passage-room  and  cramped  scullery;  "  Endy- 
mion,"  pleasingly  grouped  and  artistic,  but  not 
convenient  bedroom  approach;  "Ralph,"  fairly 
planned  and  artistic,  but  crude  in  drawing ; 
"  Noel,"  scattered  and  disjointed  in  the  rooms; 
"Ambition,"  "Kismet,"  bad  position  of  bed- 
room ;  "  Juvenis,"  ill-contrived  doorways,  and 
too  costly  exterior;  "  En  Avant,"  corner  ar- 
rangement of  offices  faulty,  and  uneconomical  in 
entrances,  &c.  Of  other  designs  which  miss  the 
purpose  of  almshouses,  and  are  meagre  and  un- 
suitable in  detail,  we  can  only  name  Sub  Judice, 
B.  J.,  Kairon  in  Circle,  Trial,  Norman,  Good 
Luck  to  your  Fishing,  Nil  Desperandum,  Ed- 
mund, Lancaster,  Utile  Dulci,  Motto  A. 

The  designs  sent  in  for  lectern  and  font-  cover  are 
few  and  disappointing,  leaving  us  no  choice  for 
selection.  "  En  Avant ' '  is  the  best  of  the  three, 
though  the  details  are  poor.  We  have  received 
also  "  Con  in  Circle,"  whose  design  for  a  lectern 
shows  an  enormous  stem,  with  an  absurdly 
small  desk.  The  four  struts  leaning  against  the 
octagonal  base  have  a  meaningless  appearance, 
and  we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  artistic  value 
of  such  appendages.  The  fleur-de-lis  on 
the  font-cover,  in  stamped  leather,  are  also 
drawn  without  reference  to  the  axes  or  lines  of 
angle-ribs;  the  details  are  below  par.  "Nil 
Desperandum"  No.  2  sends  a  sheet  of  more 
elaborate  designs,  of  the  quality  of  which  we 
forbear  to  say  more  than  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  style  they  are  supposed  to  be  drawn 
in.    The  draughtsmanship  also  is  not  faultless. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD    OF  WORKS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  ac- 
companied a  deputation,  and  addressed  tho 
board  with  reference  to  a  memorial  presented  by 
the  Committee  for  the  preservation  of  Kings- 
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laud- green,  asking  that  this  open  space,  about 
an  acre  in  extent,  may  be  maintained  as  a  place 
of  public  recreation.    There  was  also  a  memorial 
from  the  Vestry  of  Paddington,  complaining  of 
the  sinking  by  Mr.  Brass,  builder,  of  basements 
to  ceitain  warehouses  in  Queen's-road,  Bays 
water,  to  a  greater  depth  than  sanctioned  by  the 
vestry.    A  report  was  presented  by  the  Works 
Committee,  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Acts,  and  submitting  a  sub-committee's  re- 
port and  return  on  the  subject,  which  the  com- 
mittee had  been  directed  to  forward  to  the  Home 
Secretary.     The  return  showed  that  fourteen 
schemes  had  been  instituted.    In  four  cases,  the 
schemes  for  Whitechapel  and  Limehouse,  for 
Bedfordbury,  for  Great  Wild-street,  and  for 
Old  Pye-street,  the  sites  had    been  entirely 
cleared  of  buildings,  and  possession  given  to  the 
Peabody  trustees,  under  the  agreement  for  sale, 
and  in  all  but  the  last  case,  the  new  dwellings 
were  in  course  of  erection.    The  Great  Pear- 
court  area  had  been,    and  that  in  White- 
cross-street  was  being  cleared,  and  possession 
would,  in  both  cases,  soon  be  given  to  the  Pea- 
body  trustees.    In  the  areas  of  Goulston-street, 
of  St  George  the  Martyr,  of  Essex-road,  and  of 
High- street,  Islington,  the  final  award  had  been 
issued,  and  in  the  remaining  schemes,  those  of 
Bowman's-buildings  and  Wells-street,  Poplar, 
were  before  the  arbitrator  ;  and  in  those  of  Little 
Coram-street  and  Great   Peter-street,  claims 
were  being  sent  to  the  Peabody  trustees.    Up  to 
the  30th  November  last,  9,538  persons  had  been 
removed,  and  13,126  persons  remained  to  be 
displaced.    The  total  cost  had  been  £824,497, 
and  a  further  outlay  of  £847,871  was  anticipated, 
making  a  total  of  £1,166,372.    Towards  this, 
£355,894  would   be    probably  recouped,  and 
£80,036  would  be  saved  in  the  Little  Coram- 
street  and  Great  Peter-street  schemes,  where  the 
total  cost,  except  about  £10,000,  would  be  paid 
by  the  Peabody  trustees.    The  nett  cost  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  fourteen  schemes  would  then 
be   £1,225,442.    The  sub-committee  reported 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no 
mere  amendment  of  the  existing  Acts  on  the 
lines  hitherto  followed  would  avail  to  render 
their  operation  within  the  metropolis  satisfac- 
tory, they  being  both  unnecessarilv  dilatory  and 
costly,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
alteration  in  the  whole  method  of  procedure 
would  effect  the  object  in  view.    In  any  new 
enactment  the  Board  should  be  empowered  to 
draw  up  plans  of  unsanitary  areas  to  lay  before 
the  Home  Secretary.    A  Government  inspector 
should  then  hold  an  inquiry,  on  oath,  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  Home  Secretary  should  have  the 
power  on  his  report  to  authorise  the  Board  to 
acquire  all   interests  in  the  property.  The 
Secretary  of  State  should  also  have  full  power  to 
allow  the  Board  to  appropriate  any  portion  of 
the  areas  purchased  to  commercial  and  other 
purposes.    With  regard  to  the  abatement  of 
nuisances,  the  Board  should  be  appointed  the 
authority  for  the  metropolis,  and  all  expenses 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  metropolitan  consolid- 
ated rate.     An  official  referee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, before  whom  the  owners  of  unsanitary 
property  should  be  summoned,  and  the  referee 
should  have  the  power  of  ordering  that  the  pro- 
perty be  closed  within  one  month  if  not  fit  for 
habitation.  Within  six  months  the  Board  should 
have  the  power  to  remove  such  property  if  it 
still  remained  unfit  for  habitation.— The  report 
was  approved.    It  was  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
new  agreement  for  the  erection  of  other  build- 
ings, instead  of  an  opera-house,  on  the  site  be- 
tween Cannon-row  and  the  Victoria-embank- 
ment.   A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Forster 
Haywood,  district  surveyor  for  St.  Gile's-in-the 
Fields,  requesting  the  Board  to  afford  him  legal 
assistance  in  obtaining  the  removal  of  wooden 
hoardirg  in  front  of  a  house  used  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  was  referred  to  the  Building  Act 
Committee.    It  was  decided  to  "erect  a  new  fire- 
brigade  sta'ion  on  land  belonging  to  the  Board 
in  Great  Scotland-yard,  adjacent  to  the  building 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  present  station  in  Chandos-street, 
reported  to  be  small  and  inconvenient. 


WEB  STRAINS  IN  SIMPLE  TRUSSES. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
contains  an  interesting  paper  by  Elnathan 
Sweet,  member,  on  "  Web  Strains  in  Simple 


THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  MEDI- 
CAL AND   SANITARY  EXHIBITION, 

1881. 

THIS  exhibition,  which  has  now  been  defi- 
nitely entered  upon  by  the  Committee  of 


the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  will  be  held  at 
South  Kensington,  from  July  lGth  to  August 
13th,  inclusive,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
1851  having  granted  space  for  it  in  their  Exhi- 
bition buildings.  The  Medical  Congress,  which 
holds  its  seventh  session  in  London  in  August  this 
year,  has  given  its  cordial  support  »o  the  under- 
taking ;  but  the  Exhibition  Committee  have  de- 
cided not  to  make  any  ppeal  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  join  in  the  guarantee-fund,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  expenses  which  the  members  of  the 
profession  must  incur  in  c  nnection  with  the 
Congress.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
[  rogress  of  medical  and  sanitary  science  will  be 
appealed  to  to  subscribe  to  the  guarantee-fund, 
of  which  the  first  list,  amounting  to  £655,  has 
just  been  published. 

At  a  meeting'  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  on 
Wednesday  (Jan.  19)  the  classification  was 
decided  upon  as  follows  : — • 

Medical  Section. — 1.  Surgical  Instruments 
and  Apparatus.  2.  Appliances  of  the  Ward  and 
Siok-Room.  3.  Diugs,  Disinfectants,  Medical 
Dietetic  Articles,  and  Mineral  Waters.  4. 
Electrical  Instruments  and  Appliances.  5. 
Microscopes  and  other  Optical  Apparatus.  6. 
Apparatus  of  other  kinds  used  in  the  Investiga- 
tion of  Disease.     7.  Appliances  used  for  the 


Trusses,  with  Parallel  or  Inclined  Booms."  The 
author  claims  to  investigate,  by  a  more  correct 
method,  the  strains  in  braced  structures,  than 
those  given  in  the  usual  handbooks.    The  ordi- 
nary method  of  determining  the  maximum  effect 
of  a  moving  load  upon  web  measures  of  trusses, 
"  assumes  that  as  the  moving  load  passes  over 
them,  each  panel  is  fully  loaded  beforo  the  ad- 
jacent triangle  in  advance  boars  any  part  of  the 
ioad."    In  single  systems  of  triangulation,  this 
assumption  is  regarded  as  erroneous,  for  the 
"  instant  the  head  of  the  load  passes  a  panel- 
joint  of  such  a  truss,  a  part  of  it  is  transmitted 
by  the  floor  system  to  the  adjacent  triangle." 
The  author  then  proceeds   to  investigate  the 
maximum  vertical  stresses  produced  by  uniform 
moving  loads  in  trusses  of  this  kind.  Trusses 
divided  into  panels  of  equal  length  are  readily 
calculable,  as  the  panel- length  becomes  a  con- 
venient unit,  and  if,  in  designing  the  truss,  the 
height  and  the  panel- length  are  made  to  have  a 
simple  numerical  ratio,  the  panel-length  unit 
facilitates  the  calculations.    The  author  shows 
by  diagram  the  mode  of  finding  the  greatest 
shearing  strain  at  any  panel-point,  and  he  pro 
ceeds  to  investigate  analytically  the  subject  and 
the  stresses  on  the  diagonals.    The  maximum 
shears  having  been  found  by  an  equation,  the 
graphical  method  is  applied  to  determine  the 
resulting  stresses  in  the  web  members,  a  method 
rapid  and  direct.     The  author  works  out 
strain  sheet  for  a  wrought-iron  bowstring  girder 
90ft.  span,  with  a  clear  roadway  of  18ft.,  and 
two  sidewalks  6ft.  wide,  having  a  rise  of  10ft 
The  arch  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  points  of  a 
curve  of  equilibrum,  divided  into  9  panels,  the 
moving  load  assumed  being  801b.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
floor- surface,  the  uniform  dead-load  of  the  truss 
being  4001b.  per  lineal  foot,  and  of   its  arch 
751b.    The  diagram  of  the  frame  is  drawn  to  a 
convenient  scale  with  the  diagonals  required  to 
transmit  the  panel-weight  to    the  abutment. 
The  force  polygon    is   drawn  to  a  scale  of 
10,0001b.  per  inch.    This  resolves  itself  into  a 
very  simple  figure  of  radial  lines,  the  vertical  line 
representing  to  the  assumed  scale  the  whole 
dead  and  live  load.    This  line  is  subdivided  into 
eisht  equal  parts  (the  number  of  loaded  panel- 
points),  and  through  the  points  lines  are  drawn 
parallel  to  the  several  members  of  the  arch, 
intersecting  at  a  common  point.  These  represent, 
in  direction  and  magnitude,  the  stresses  in  the 
members  of  arch  to  which  they  are  respectively 
drawn  parallel.    The  horizontal  line  represents, 
to  the  same  scale,  the  stress  in  the  lower  chord 
and  horizontal  members. 

The  other  subjects  discussed  are  inter-oceanic 
canal  projects,  with  additional  information  ob- 
tained from  recent  surveys  in  Nicaragua,  giving 
maps  of  proposed  canal  routes  between  that 
lake  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  profiles  or  sec- 
tions of  the  canal,  besides  minutes  of  meetings, 
and  reports  on  uniform  tests  of  cement. 


Treatment  of  Sick  and  Wounded  during  War. 
8.  Appliances  used  in  Te  aching  Medicine ; 
Books,  Diagrams,  Models,  &c. 

Sanitaky  Section. — 1.  Domestic  and  Hospital 
Architecture.  2.  Planning  and  Construction. 
3.  Ventilation,  Lighting,  and  Warming.  1. 
Water-closets,  Sinks,  and  Baths.  5.  Sewerage 
and  Drainage.  0.  Water  Supply  and  Filtration. 
7.  Health  Resorts  and  Sanatoria;  Books  and 
Diagrams.    8.  Miscellaneous. 

All  inquiries  and  communications  respecting 
the  Exhibition  should  be  addressed  to  thj  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Mark  H  Judge,  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  University  College,  Gower-street. 


F 


THE  RUINS  OF  RABBATH  AMMON. 
N  his  new  book,  "  The  Land  of  Gilead,"  Mr. 
Laurence   Oliphant   gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  luins  of  Rabbath  Amnion  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

For  picturesqueness  of  situation,  I  know  of  no 
ruins  to  compare  with  Amnion.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  the  citadel,  which  formerly 
contained  not  merely  the  garrison  but  an  upper 
town,  and  covered  an  extensive  area.  The  lofty 
plateau  upon  which  it  was  situated  is  triangular 
in  shape :  two  sides  are  formed  by  the  wadies 
Nuegis  and  Hadeidah,  which  diverge  from  the 
apex,  where  they  are  divided  by  a  low  neck,  and 
thence  separating  fall  into  the  valley  of  the 
Jabbok,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
and  contained  the  lower  town. 

Climbing  up  to  the  citadel,  we  can  trace  the 
remains  of  the  moat,  and  crossing  it  find  our- 
selves in  a  maze  of  ruins.  The  massive  walls — 
the  lower  parts  of  which  still  remain,  and  which, 
rising  from  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  cliff, 
rendered  any  attempt  at  scaling  impossible — 
were  evidently  Ammonite.  As  I  leant  over 
them  and  looked  sheer  down  about  300ft.  into 
one  wady,  and  400ft.  into  the  other,  I  did  not 
wonder  at  its  having  occurred  to  King  David 
that  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  against  these 
ramparts  would  meet  with  certain  death,  and 
consequently  assigning  the  position  to  Uriah. 
The  only  possible  point  from  which  that  officer 
could  have  advanced  was  at  the  apex  where  the 
low  neck  connects  the  citadel  with  the  high 
plateau  beyond,  but  even  here  he  would  have 
had  to  charge  up  an  almost  hopeless  escarpment. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Joab's 
messenger  to  David  describing  the  incident,  who 
says,  "We  were  upon  them  even  unto  the 
entering  of  the  gate.  And  the  shooters  shot 
from  off  the  wall  upon  thy  servants ;  and  some 
of  the  king's  servants  be  dead,  and  thy  servant 
Uriah  the^Hittite  is  dead  also."  (2  Sam.  xi.  23, 
24.)  Portions  of  this  colossal  gateway,  and  the 
massive  wall  flanking  it,  at  the  point  where  the 
low  neck  joins  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  still 
remain  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  narrative,  and 
to  identify  the  spot  where  L'riah  met  his  fate. 
Joab  afterwards  took  the  lower  city,  which  he 
called  "the  city  of  waters,"  indicating  very 
probably  that  the  Jabbok  was  dammed  into  a 
lake  near  the  lower  city,  to  which  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  valley  would  lend  itself  ;  but  that  the 
citadel  still  remained,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  taken,  doubtless  because  its  water-supply 
was  cut  off,  and  the  provisions,  after  a  siege 
which  must  have  lasted  nearly  two  years,  had 
become  exhau-ted.  So  David  arrives  to  take 
part  in  the  final  capture  of  the  citadel,  and 
avenges  their  pertinacious  resistance  by  putting 
"  the  people  that  were  therein  under  san  s,  and 
under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and 
made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln."  (2 
Sam.  xii.  3 1 .) 

The  citadel  in  all  probibility  contained  a 
temple  to  Molech  "the  flam°-god,"  who  was 
the  supreme  object  of  Ammonite  worship,  to 
whom  they  offered  up  human  sacrifices  ;  and  the 
brick-kiln  here  alluded  to  m<y  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  literally  the  "  burning-pla<e  of 
Molech,"  where  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  made  their  sons  pass  through 
the  fire.  Perhaps  where  the  temple  of  Molech 
once  stood  the  Romans  reare.'  that  magnificent 
edifice,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  to  attest 
its  grand  proportions  ;  it  faces  to  the  east,  and 
was  doubtless  dedicated  either,  1  ke  that  of 
Baalhec,  to  the  sun,  or  to  Hercules.  In  either 
case  the  religious  idea  was  closely  allied  to  that 
which  is  embodied  in  the  worship  of  B  ial  and  of 
Molech.  The  foundations  of  this  temple  were 
about  eighty  yards  by  forty,  and  its  facade  was 
composed  of  four  colossal  columns  the  pedestals 
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of  which  are  still  standing',  while  the  columns 
themselves,  measuring  about  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, are  prostrate  at  their  base.     Not  far 
distant  is  what  appears  at  first  to  be  a  square 
tower,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  very  perfect  specimen 
of  a  Byzantine  church,  the  external  walls  of 
which  measure  about  seventy-five  feet  each  way, 
and  are  comparatively  in   good  preservation. 
The  carving  and  ornamentation  inside  are  very 
beautiful,  but  three  of  the  arches  which  formed 
recesses  have  been  built  up,  leaving  only  one  by 
which  it  may  be  entered.    Near  it  was  a  building 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  mosque  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  though  we  have  no 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  permanently 
occupied  by  the  Turks,  the  Arabs  have  from 
time  immemorial  made   temporary  habitations 
here,  and  had  a  place  of  worship.    It  is  possible 
that  the  massive  square  tower  may  have  been 
once  a  central  keep,  which  was  converted  by  the 
Byzantines    into   a  church.    The   columns  of 
another  temple  were  still  standing,  and  near 
them  was  an  old  tower  still  in  a  sufficiently- 
good  state  of  repair  to  be  inhabited  by  a  Circas- 
sian family.     The  citadel  seems  to  have  been 
largely  dependent  on  the  lower  town  for  water, 
o  judge  by  the  accounts  of  its  sieges ;  but  there 
an    be    doubt    that    numerous  subterranean 
assages  to  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok  existed — 
the  calcareous  nature  of  the  rock  offering  peculiar 
facilities  for  excavations  of  this  nature.  One 
cistern,  which  I  measured  roughly,  was  eighty 
yards  in  circumference,  and  about  thirty  feet 
deep ;  and  I  also  saw  the  remains  of  a  well. 
The  view  from  the  citadel  was  neither  very 
extensive  nor  interesting,  beyond  affording  one  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  ruins  in  the  valley  below  ; 
the  rest  of  the  landscape  was  so  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  fortress  that  it  was  somewhat  circum- 
scribed.   No  trees  were  visible  in  any  direction  ; 
and  the  rolling  prairie,  though  affording  good 
pasture,  was  bare-looking  enough.    The  hill- 
sides in  every  direction  were  honeycombed  with 
caves,  which,  in  former  days,  doubtless  formed 
the  dwelling-places    of  a  very  considerable 
population.    Some  of  these  under  the  citadel 
apparently  extended  for  some  distance,  but  we 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  lights  to  enable  us 
to  explore  them. 

It  would  take  days  to  do  justice  to  the  ruins 
of  Ammon  ;  notwithstanding  the  examination  to 
which  they  have  already  been  subjected,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  little  excavation  would 
unearth  interesting  results  ;  and  that  under  the 
heaps  of  debris  that  strew  the  valley  lie  buried 
antiquarian  treasures.  The  stream,  now  alive 
with  fish,  once  evidently  flowed  between  mas- 
sive masoDry  embankments,  and  in  places  was 
covered  over,  for  the  single  arch  which  now 
spans  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  having 
once  formed  a  portion  of  this  tunnel  than  of  a 
bridge.  Near  it  stand  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
grand  basilica,  its  arched  entrance  leading  into  a 
court,  now  grass-grown,  where  once  the  wor- 
shippers assembled. 


A   GUIDE   TO    THE  CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

THIS  is  a  second  edition  of  the  guide-book, 
published  in  1867,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Haines, 
M.  A.,  which  has  been  revised  and  corrected  up 
to  the  present  time  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller,  archi- 
tect, F.R.I.B.A.  The  present  edition  has  been 
illustrated  with  plans  and  sketches  by  Mr. 
Waller,  who  has  introduced  several  new  para- 
graphs, giving  particulars  of  important  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  the  cathedral 
«!nce  the  first  issue.  These  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  the  text,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Mr.  Haines's  work  by  mar- 
ginal letters.  The  historical  notes  and 
chronological  table  of  the  dates  of  the  kings  and 
abbots,  with  the  brief  descriptions  of  the 
various  styles,  will  be  found  very  complete  and 
useful  to  the  archaeological  student.  Thus  we 
have,  iu  one  tabular  view,  the  Anglo-Saxon  aud 
Norman  parts  described.  Of  the  work  of  Al- 
dred,  who  rebuilt  the  cathedral  in  1058,  no  re- 
1,1  .ins  are  left,  but  the  Norman  work  of  Abbots 
Berlo,  Peter,  Godeman,  Walter  do  Lacy,  and 
their  successors,  the  crypt,  main  walls,  piers, 
and  round  arches,  vaulting  of  north  aisle,  flank- 
ing turrets  of  transept  (except  their  spires), 
chapter-house,  and  abbot's  cloister  yet  exist. 
The  is.mictrioal  sketch  introduced  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ler is  an  important  illustration,  aud  shows  the 
remains  of  the  old  Norman  church  as  it  existed 


in  the  1 2th  century,  which  have  now  been  encased 
with  additions  of  later  centuries.    In  the  view 
all  these  additions  have  been  removed,  so  that 
the  visitor  or  student  may  see   at  a  glance  the 
existing  parts  of  the  old  Norman  church  of  the 
12th  century.     Mr.   Waller,  in  the  appendix, 
makes  some  useful  comments  upon  this  sketch. 
He  shows  that  the  builders  who  made  additions 
subsequent  to  the  12th  century,  made  use  of  the 
old  Norman    foundation  without  misgiving. 
"  The  original  Norman  tower,"  says  the  author, 
"was  probably  somewhat  similar  to  that  at 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  might  have  been  about 
one  square  in  height  above  the  apex  of  the  then 
roof  of  the  choir.    This  tower  was  taken  down, 
and  in  the  15th  century  the  present  tower  was 
erected,  of  much  less  thickoess  of  masonry,  no 
doubt,  but  of  at  least  double  the  height,  as 
measured  from  the  choir-roof ;  and  the  whole  of  it 
is  borne  on  the  original  12th-century  foundation, 
assisted,  it  is  true,  by  flying  buttresses  carried 
skilfully  and  with  great  picturesque  effect  across 
the  openings  in  the  transept-walls."  Another 
instance  of  re-use  was  the  casing  of  the  choir 
in  the    14th  century.    The  remarks  on  the 
Perpendicular    casing   of   the  Norman  choir 
have  been  made  very  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader    by  the    sketch   given,    showing  the 
method  of  casing  adopted  by  the  14th-century 
builder,  and  the  way  in  which  the  circular 
Norman  pillars  were  cut  down  in  front,  and  the 
Perpendicular  shafting  introduced.    When  the 
Later  work  overtopped  the  Norman  walls,  these 
latter  afforded  the  base  for  the  Perpendicular 
buttresses  which  assist  to  carry  the  choir  vault- 
ing.  The  plan  of  the  precincts  shown  in  outline 
give  the  positions  of  the  cloisters,  the  gateways, 
Roman  wall,  <fcc.  ;  while  the  larger  sketch-plan 
of  the  cathedral  is  sufficient  to  afford  the  visitor 
every  particular.    The  addition  of  the  sections 
indicating  the  relative  levels  of  the  nave  and 
choir  is  also  of  value.  It  appears  that  the  Norman 
mortar  is  yellow  in  colour,  with  only   a  small 
proportion  of  lime,  and  this  imperfectly  incor- 
porated with  the  sand,  and  very  friable,  while  the 
mortar  of  later  periods  is  hard  and  good,  and 
very  white,  as  the  lime  has  been  well  mixed. 
Of  course,  in  every  part,  the  Norman  stone  has 
been  reworked  and  introduced  into  the  masonry. 

Referring  to  the  chapter  on  "  Chief  Points  of 
Interest,"  we  find  some  interesting  notes  added 
about  the  south  porch  and  its  statues  ;  the  new 
granite  font  in  the  south  aisle  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  executed  by  Farmer  and  Biindley  ;  the 
new  reredos,  also  erected  from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
designs  ;  the  restored  sedilia,  &c.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  painted  windows  forms 
another  chapter,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  wall-paintings  executed  by  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  in  his  "  spirit  fresco,"  in  1866.  Chapter 
V.  describes  the  ancient  paintings  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  discovered  on  the  east  wall  of  nave 
in  1718,  and  other  remains  in  the  vaulting, 
which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Waller.  Notes  on 
the  old  destroyed  parts  of  the  monastery  have 
been  added,  which  considerably  enhance  the 
value  of  the  hand-book,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
most  perfect  we  know  of  the  kind. 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  DRAWING- 
BOOK* 

THE  excellent  series  of  drawing-books,  issued 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  are  endeavouring  to  impart  sound  pi  ineiples 
of  instruction  to  art  students,  especially  in  our 
ordinary  schools.  For  a  long  time  schoolmasters 
have  been  left  to  their  own  resources  to  furnish 
suitable  copies  to  their  pupils,  and  we  know  what, 
as  a  rule,  these  copies  generally  are.  Professor 
E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  the  director  for  art,  has, 
in  the  books  we  are  noticing,  selected  progressive 
examples  of  some  of  the  simpler  and  more 
popular  class  of  subjects,  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Kensington  Museum.  The  books  on  elementary 
freehand  ornament  c. insist  of  elementary  forms 
common  to  ornament  of  all  periods,  though 
chiefly  taken  from  a  collection  of  Japanese 
design.  Many  of  the  former  are  of  a  purely 
geometrical  character,  beginning  with  simple 
squares  and  triangles,  and  other  rectilinear 
figures,  and  proceeding  to  forms  with  curves, 
floral  and  other  designs  conventionalised.  The 
two  books  published,  if  followed  by  the  pupil, 


'  Tlie  South  Kensington  l)niwin£-Book  ;  issued  under 
the  direction  of  E,  J.  Toyntkh,  It. A.  London  :  Blaekie 
unJ  Sou,  publishers. 


will  give  him  a  good  insight  into  the  composition 
of  ornament  in  its  simpler  elements.  The  guiding 
outline  and  means  of  setting  out  by  the  eyes  are  in- 
dicated by  faint  dotted  fines,  and  cannot  fail  to  train 
the  eye  of  the  pupil  to  the  delineation  of  curved 
and  symmetrical  figures. 

The  books  on  Freehand,  first  and  second 
grade,  contain  examples  selected  from  the  Mu- 
seum, and  are  arranged  with  considerable  dis- 
crimination, so  as  to  afford  not  only  instruction 
but  interest  to  the  student.  We  have  before  us 
six  books  of  the  first  grade,  and  we  find  that  the 
subjects  vary  considerably  in  kind  and  degree  of 
difficulty,  so  as  to  meet  various  tastes  and  capa- 
cities. Thus,  in  the  first  book,  there  is  the 
simple  outline  of  a  sixteenth-century  house,  cer- 
tainly not  a  veiy  good  model,  but  useful  to 
train  the  eye  in  dimensions  and  proportions; 
next  come  heraldic  shields,  a  Greek  tret  in  the 
simplest  form,  a  woven  pattern  intersecting 
Arabian  patterns  ;  in  the  second  book  are  a  few 
very  excellent  outlines  of  pottery,  old  English 
silver  candlesticks,  coffee-pots,  Japanese  fans, 
&c,  each  subject  having  its  title  given  and  the 
date.  In  the  next  book,  the  Eddystone  light- 
house, varieties  of  ornament  in  outline,  such  as 
the  fleur-de-lis,  and  some  good  outlines  of  Greek 
ornament  and  vases  are  given  ;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  more  decided  varieties  of  architectural 
ornament,  as  the  guilloche,  the  patera,  the  an- 
themion,  acanthus  foliage,  Greek  and  Italian 
ornament.  Some  very  elegant  fictile  forms  ap- 
pear in  Part  V.,  many  of  them  taken  from  Greek, 
Chinese,  and  Italian  examples  ;  and  domestic 
objects,  furniture,  &c,  are  given  in  Book  VI. 

A  few  instructions  are  appended  to  each  book, 
in  which  it  is  advised  that  "  measuring  should 
not  be  resorted  to  unless  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  drawing  after  the  copy  has  been  made." 
The  forms  are  intended  to  be  lightly  sketched  in 
at  first,  after  the  centre  or  guiding  lines  are 
fixed,  these  being  indicated  in  all  the  examples. 
We  may  add  that  not  the  least  useful  feature  of 
theso  copybooks  is  that  the  examples  are  placed 
on  the  pages  so  that  the  pupil  may  copy  them 
underneath,  or  on  the  next  page,  to  a  larger 
scale  ;  the  paper  is  a  fine  cartridge,  well  adapted 
for  drawing  on,  and  the  examples  are  well 
printed.  All  the  drawings  have  been  made  by 
pupils  of  the  National  Art  Training  School — a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
copies. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Popular  Lectures  en  Scientijic  Subjects,  by  H. 
Helmholtz,  translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D., 
&o.  (London  :  Longmans  and  Co.)  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  books  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  especially  direct  attention  to  the  3rd  lecture 
"On  the  Relation  of  Optics  to  Painting." — — 
Rules  fur  Engine  Drivers,  compiled  by  M.  Powis 
Bale,  M.I.M.E.  (London:  Wyman  and  Sons)  is  a 
handy,  comprehensh  e,  and  accurate  sheet  of  in- 
structions, which  should  be  hung  in  every  room 

where  an  engine  is  at  work.  Engine  Driving 

Life,  by  Michael  Reynolds  (London  :  Lockwood 
and  Co.),  will  be  read  by  railway  men  and  all 
desirous  of  knowing  what  the  life  of  the  engine- 
driver  is.  Some  of  the  episodes  are  quite  dra- 
matic. A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Recently 

Discovered  Villa  near  Brading,  Isle  of  JFight,  by 
Cornelius  Nicholson,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  (London: 
Elliot  Stock),  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
archaeologists.  Tuning  and  Repairing  Piano- 
fortes, by  Charles  Babbington  (London  : 
The  Bazaar  office)  seems  a  useful  treatise, 
•so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  A  Com- 
plete Course  of  Problems  in  Practical  Plant 
Geometry,  §c.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  by 
John  William  Palliser,  late  Second  Master  of 
Geometrical  Drawing  at  the  Leeds  School  of 
Ait,  &c.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 
— A  complete  course  of  problems  in  plane  geo- 
metry, intended  for  the  use  of  students  and 
others  preparing  for  the  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the 
different  grades,  with  an  introduction  to  ele- 
mentary solid  geometry,  has  been  brought  out 
by  Mr.  John  William  ralliser,  late  second 
m  ister  and  lecturer  on  geometrical  drawing  at 
the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and  Science  The  new 
and  enlarged  edition  before  us  is  published  in  a 
cheap  form  (price  2s.).  The  pages  are  bound  as 
in  a  drawing-book,  and  each  page,  ruled  into 
four  columns,  includes  the  diagrams  and  their 
solutions.  This  arrangement  saves  time  to  the 
learner  and  teacher,  for  the  definitions  and  pro- 
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blems  are  well  classified  in  sections,  under  parti- 
cular heads.  Thus  we  see  right  lines  and 
figures,  circles,  measurement  of  angles,  propor 
tionals  of  lines,  ellipses  and  curves,  &c,  sepa- 
rately treated.  The  diagrams,  we  find,  from  a 
general  glance  at  the  pages,  are  accurately  en- 
graved, and  the  working  fines  are  shown,  which 
is  a  great  help  to  the  beginner.  A  glossary  of 
terms,  and  the  elements  of  solid  geometry,  will 
be  found  useful,  and  the  book  very  serviceable,  by 
allartizans  and  students  who  may  wish  to  have  a 
complete  text- book  to  assist  them  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 
 Streets  Indian  and  Colonial  Mercantile  Direc- 
tory for  1880-1  (London:  G.  Street  and  Co.,  30, 
Cornhill,  E.C.,  and  Street  Brothers,  5,  Serle- 
street,  1880),  in  addition  to  the  trade  returns, 
tariffs,  population,  &c,  contains  full  particulars 
(with  rates  and  times  of  transit)  of  the  steam 
and  other  commun'cations  with  the  various 
places  treated  of,  wherever  anything  like  a 
regular  mode  of  conveyance  or  correspondence 
exists  ;  and  the  average  time  of  transit  by  sailing 
vessels  is  also  given.  The  leading  merchants 
and  traders  of  every  class,  likely  to  be  of  any 
use  to  manufacturers  and  all  engaged  in  com- 
merce, are  fully  enumerated,  together  with  the 
leading  professional  men — e.g.,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, solicitors,  &c.  Concise  descriptions  of 
each  country  and  town  are  furnished,  with  a 
view  more  particularly  to  show  their  commercial 
capabilities  and  peculiarities.  The  principal 
products,  and  details  as  to  the  articles  of  which 
the  trade  returns  chiefly  consist,  will  also  be 
found ;  also  tables  of  the  local  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  value  in  English  money  of 
foreign  coins.  The  number  of  towns  and  cities 
has,  we  notice,  again  been  increased.  The  new 
places  include  Montevideo,  Winnipeg,  Lagos, 
Aden,  and  several  minor  but  not  unimportant 
commercial  towns.  Maps  are  given  of  all  the 
principal  countries  of  which  particulars  are  fur- 
nished in  the  letter-press.  The  work  is  cer- 
ainly  indispensable  to  every  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  exporter.  Zaxfon's  Price  Book 

for  1881.  (London:  Kelly  and  Co.),  is  issued 
for  the  sixty-fourth  time,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected,  with  much  new  matter  added.  "We 
note  especially  a  new  section  on  p.  212,  devoted 
to  sanitary  work  ;  the  work  undoubtedly  main- 
t  ins  its  old  position  as  the  acknowledged  stand - 
:  i'd  to  which  in  disputed  cases  in  the  various 
hi  w-courts  reference  is  made. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing week  atthe  Rooms,  Queen's  College,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Morgan,  chairman  of 
the  association.  After  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  a  paper  on  "  Decoration  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick,  of  West  Bromwich. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  —  The 
fourth  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Liverpool,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  12,  the  president, 
Charles  Aldridge,  F.R  LB. A.,  being  in  the 
chair.  After  the  usual  routine  business,  the 
secretary  announced  that  the  sub-committee  ap- 
pointed to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  measured 
drawings  of  the  north  vestibule  of  St.  George's 
Hall,  submitted  by  the  students  as  recess  work, 
had  reported  to  the  council  that,  in  their 
opinion,  those  by  R.  Holt  were  the  best,  and 
those  by  C.  R.  Chidson,  were  second ;  they  also 
highly  commended  the  drawings  sent  in  by  J. 
H.  Havelock  Sutton.  The  council  had  approved 
of  the  award  of  the  sub-committee,  and  the 
prizes  would  be  given  accordingly.  The  death 
of  Mr.  George  Goodall,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers, was  announced,  and  a  vole  of  condolence 
with  his  widow  was  passed.  Mr.  Samuel  Hug- 
gins,  also  a  very  old  member,  who  had  sent  in 
his  resignation,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member.  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibbs  read  a 
paper  on  '•  Domestic  Sanitary  Economy,"  illus- 
trating it  by  means  of  large  plans  and  sections, 
showing  a  thorough  system  of  warming,  ven- 
tilating, and  draining  on  Boyle's  system,  and 
also  by  chemical  experiments.  A  meeting  of 
the  students'  class  of  design  and  construction 
was  held,  previously  ti  the  ordinary  meeting, 
when  a  large  number  of  designs  for  "a  small 
stable  "  were  handed  in.  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Fry 
was  the  visitor  for  the  evening. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  of  art  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  occupy- 
ing the  chair,  in  the  absonce,  through  illness,  of 
the  president  of  council,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 
Bcresford  Hope,  M.P.  The  chairman  congratu- 
lated the  students  on  the  continued  success  of 
the  School,  both  in  numbers  and  in  results  at 
examinations.  There  were  last  session  92  mem- 
bers of  evening-classes,  37  of  the  life  class,  and 
12  of  the  ladies'  class,  making  a  total  of  141 
students.  The  numbers  bad  gradually  aug- 
mented, till  it  had  become  necessary  to  provide 
more  accommodation.  Alterations  were  conse- 
quently being  made  to  tho  pi'emises,  by  which  a 
new  antique  room  would  be  provided,  and  ac- 
commodation provided  for  an  additional  model- 
ling-class. During  the  session  the  lease  had 
been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £500,  so  that  the 
museum  is  now  held  directly  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  with  half-a-century  to 
run,  at  £80  per  year.  He  congratulated  the 
students  that,  for  three  years  successively,  they 
had  carried  off  one  of  the  Plasterers'  Company's 
prizes;  the  2nd  prize  by  Walter  Allan  in  1878, 
and  the  1st  prize  in  1879  by  Andrew  Garbutt, 
and  again  in  1880  by  William  Kitson,  who, 
like  the  prize-taker  last  year,  had  also  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  South  Kensington. 
The  Chairman  mentioned  that  the  Council  had 
been  hampered  by  thesmallnessof  theirfunds,  and 
appealed  for  additional  subscriptions.  In  con- 
nection with  the  museum  sketching- club,  the 
council  offered  a  prize  of  five  guineas,  and  the 
curator  a  second  prize  of  two  guineas,  for 
sketches,  in  chronological  order,  of  ornament 
illustrated  by  examples  in  the  museum.  He 
then  distributed  the  prizes,  including  the  Science 
and  Art  Department's  gold  medal  and  Plas- 
terers' Company's  1st  prize  of  £7  to  William 
Kitson,  for  a  modelled  design  of  picture-frame 
in  ceiling ;  Department's  silver  medal  to  F.  K. 
Brown,  and  books  instead  of  silver  medals  to 
W.  G.  Thomas  and  W.  Catchpole ;  three 
national  book  prizes  in  the  3rd  grade,  and  in 
the  2nd  grade  six  book  prizes  and  three  certifi- 
cates. In  the  museum  sketching-club  com- 
petition, J.  Coates  Carter  took  the  prize,  and 
T.  Frederick  Pennington  and  Walter  Hammond 
received  hon.  mention.  The  Council's  prizes 
were  divided — James  Smith  and  J.  Tr^leaven 
aeq.  1st,  and  R.  A.  Bell  and  Geo.  Lawrence  oeq. 
2nd.  The  chairman  also  spoke  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  a  modelled  capital,  of  13th- 
century  character,  by  Turner,  and  expressed 
surprise  that  a  work  so  full  of  Medioeval  feeling 
and  expression,  and  without  a  redundant  stroke 
or  line,  had  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  examiners.  Mr.  Lomsix,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  said 
Mr.  Seddon  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
the  museum  and  school  of  art,  having  actively 
helped  and  advocated  it  since  1853  ;  as  its  first 
secretary  he  expressed  his  pleasure  that,  after 
30  years'  struggling,  it  had  become  successful. 
A  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Brown, 
head-master,  and  Mr.  Druce,  curator. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Lighting  the  British  Museum:.— Mr.  D.  Grant, 
on  Monday,  asked  the.  right  hou.  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  whether  any  steps  had 
been  taken  towards  lighting  the  main  portions  of  our 
great  national  collection,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  remain 
open  to  the  public  until  10  o'clock  at  night  every 
week-day  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
understood  to  say  that  the  trustees  had  considered 
the  subject  of  the  hon.  member's  question;  but 
that  to  carry  out  the  hon.  member's  suggestion 
would  involve  great  expense  and  a  complete  ieor-, 
ganisation  of  the  staff. 

The  Temple  Bar  Memorial.— On  Tuesday 
notice  was  given  by  Mr.  Libouchere  on  that  day 
week  to  ask  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Works  whether  it  is  his  intention  to  take  steps 
to  deal  with  an  obstruction  consisting  of  an 
heraldic  beast,  alleged  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  to  be  a  griffin,  and  elevated  above 
two  statues  professing  to  represent  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  has  been  erected 
opposite  the  New  Law  Courts  in  the  centre  of  a 
public  highway. 

Sotply  of  Water  to  London. — Tn  answer  to 
Mr.  Ritchie,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  said  on  Tuesday, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  this 
subject  this  session. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Forest  Hill — Plans  have,  during  tho  past 
week,  been  submitted,  in  a  limited  competition, 
for  tho  New  Church  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Forest  Hill. 

Harrogate  Conservative  Club  and  Public 
Coffee- House  Competition. — In  a  limited  com- 
petition of  six  t'liiisrrralir/:  architects  practising 
in  Harrograte,  the  awards  have  been  made  as 
follows:  viz.,  First  premium,  to  Mr.  A.  Hiscoe, 
East  Parade,  Harrogate;  second  premium,  to 
Mr.  R.  Dyson,  10,  Parliament-street,  Harro- 
gate ;  and  third  premium,  to  Messrs.  Perkin  and 
Bulmer,  Park-row,  Leeds,  and  Harrogate.  It 
was  suggested  to  the  directors  that  a  pro- 
fessional referee  should  be  asked  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  designs,  but  the  directors  considered 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  awarding  the 
premiums. 

Pontefract  Town  Hall  Scheme. — The  Cor- 
poration of  this  borough  held  another  specially 
summoned  meeting,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to 
consider  a  requisition  signed  by  ten  members,  to 
take  immediate  steps  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
town  hall,  &e.  The  majority  at  the  last  divi- 
sion, when  the  scheme  was  thrown  over,  now 
proposed  that  the  old  hall  should  be  cleared  away 
and  important  street-improvements  should  be 
carried  out.  This  was  met  by  an  amendment, 
that  the  corporation  should  be  empowered  to 
spend  £7,000  in  the  erection  of  a  new  assembly- 
room,  with  surveyor's  offices,  and  additional 
police-cell  accommodation,  to  include  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  properties — the  old  vicarage 
and  dispensary — and  the  architect's  commission. 
The  amendment  was  carried  by  11  to  10  votes, 
so  that  virtually  the  original  scheme  will  now  be 
carried  out.  The  £3,000  subscribed  by  the  public 
will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  old  pro- 
perty, and  the  £7,000  to  the  building.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  dispensary,  for  which  the  corpo- 
ration has  paid  nearly  £1 , 500,  will  now  be  re- 
quired, and  the  other  portion  will  consequently 
be  for  resale.  The  assembly-room  it  is  proposed 
to  slightly  curtail  in  size,  and  also  to  adopt  the 
plans  of  "  Straight  and  True,"  with  some  modi- 
fications ;  the  main  front  will  be  of  brick  instead 
of  stone.  It  was  decided  to  award  the  premiums 
to  the  two  sets  of  plans  selected  as  best,  and  to 
return  the  remainder  to  the  competitors. 


CHIPS. 

The  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Pond,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  recently  opened.  It  has 
been  erected  from  the  plans,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  A.  R.  Gibson,  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
fittings,  including  altar-rail  and  standards,  brass 
gaselier  and  gas- brackets,  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  Temple-row,  Birmingham,  and 
Euston-road,  London. 

Mr.  Baldwin  La'bam,  C.E.,  has  written  to  the 
Croydon  local  board  of  health,  and  also  to  the  local 
newspapers,  complaining  that  after  he  had  entered 
upon,  and  been  successful  in,  a  limited  competition 
for  the  drainage  of  South  Norwood,  another 
committee  of  the  local  board  had  advised  the  board 
to  adopt  a  scheme  by  Mr.  P.  Walker,  of  which  pro- 
posal Mr.  Latham  says,  "the  authorship  was 
exclusively  and  solely  my  own,''  made  in  1878, 
when  a  member  of  the  local  board.  By  the  condi- 
tions of  competition,  £20  was  proposed  to  be  paid 
to  each  of  the  five  engineers  invited,  a  premium 
which,  Mr.  Latham  Siys,  was  insufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  surveying  the  district,  and  it  was  added, 
"  the  committee  will  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
any  scheme  which  may  be  offered,  but  in  the  event 
of  the  approval  of  either  scheme  as  suitable  for  their 
requirements  tt-.e  corammittee  will  most  probably 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  board." 

The  town  council  of  Dover  adopted  on  Tuesday 
a  report  and  plans  prepared  by  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, for  the  improvement  of  the  waterworks  and 
decided  to  invite  tenders  from  a  few  selected  firms. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £7,000. 

The  Hackney  board  of  guardiins  again  discussed 
last  week  the  question  of  employing  Messrs.  L^e 
and  Smith,  of  Queeu  Victoria-street,  E  C.,  as 
architects  in  preparing  plans  of  the  new  work- 
house. At  a  previous  meeting  it  was  stated  that 
that  firm  had  had  a  claim  on  the  guardians  for 
£2,000,  and  the  cleik  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  In  reply,  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Smith  wrote  that  they  had  a  claim  for  pre- 
paring plan-  that  had  uot  been  used ;  but  in  coi  - 
sideration  of  the  kindness  of  the  board  to  them, 
they  would  waive  it.  Some  surprise  was  expressed 
by  membcis,  but  it  was  eventually  resolved  to  in- 
struct Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith  to  prepare  block- 
pi.  us  for  a  new  wing,  fjr  300  persons,  to  the 
workhousp. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


REREDOS  AT  ST.  MARTIN'S  CHURCH,  BRIGHTON. 

The  unusual  dimensions  of  this  reredos  arose 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Wagner,  who,  with  his  two  brothers, 
founded  the  church,  that  the  east  window  should 
be  kept  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  that  space 
might  be  left  for  an  elaborate  work  below,  such 
as  we  so  frequently  find  in  the  churches  in 
Spain.  We  have,  however,  in  our  own 
country  four  or  five  great  reredoses  still  re- 
maining— those  at  Winchester,  St.  Alban's, 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  Christchuich  Priory, 
and  in  an  Oxford  College,  and  these  have 
b?en  followed  rather  than  foreign  examples. 
The  total  width  of  the  chancel  is  40ft. 
in  the  clear,  and  the  height  to  the  window 
is  about  the  same.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
wood,  and  the  main  portion  is  divided  by  towers 
into  three  divisions.  At  the  foot  of  the  centre 
division  stands  the  altar,  12ft.  long,  and  above 
it  is  a  series  of  canopied  niches,  with  figures  of 
the  Apostles  and  our  Lord  in  the  centre. 
Above  there  is  a  slightly  overhanging  cove  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  carved  cresting.  The 
towers  on  either  side  contain  niches.  On  the 
right  we  find  five  figures,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Barnabas,  St.  Stephen,  Lazarus,  and  St.  Ann. 
On  the  left,  St.  Martin,  St.  Paul,  St.  Alban,  St. 
John  Baptist,  and  St.  Elizabeth.  On  either 
side  of  the  centre  picture  in  the  upper  range  are 
fine  small  niches,  with  figures  of  angels  playing 
on  various  instruments.  The  large  flanking 
towers,  which  are  hexagonal  on  plan,  display 
two  ranges  of  niches  towards  the  spectator. 
The  tower  on  the  right  containing  figures  of 
Seth  and  Enoch,  Noah  and  Job,  iVliriam  and 
Moses,  Melchisedec  and  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Joseph,  Joshua  and  Jonah,  Hannah,  and 
Samuel,  David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Ezekiel. 
The  tower  on  the  left  contains  figures  of  St. 
Athanasius  and  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory 
NazieuKen  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Poly- 
carp  and  St.  Clement,  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Ignatius,  St.  Boniface  and  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury,  St.  Richard  of  Chichester  and  St. 
Wilfred,  St.  Elphege  and  St.  Anselm,  St.  Chad 
and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  St.  Dunstan  and 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  paintings  are  in  a 
double  raDge.  In  the  upper  row  of  compart- 
ments the  subjects  are  as  follows  :  Centre,  the 
figure  of  Christ  the  Conqueror,  tiiumphant  in 
expression  and  crowned;  below  him  stand  St. 
John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  left  are  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  wife  of 
Cleophas,  and  on  the  right  the  Good  Centurion 
and  the  Penitent  Thief.  Then  in  the  first  panel 
to  the  left,  we  have  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew, 
in  the  next  and  outermost,  St.  Luke  and  St. 
John,  and  behind,  St.  Paul  with  Phoebe  and 
Priscilla.    The  first  panel  on  the  right  of  the 


centre  contains  Adam  and  Abel,  the  next 
Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel. 
The  centre  panel  of  iha  lower  row  is  occupied 
by  the  Nativity  with  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Anna, 
the  Infant  St.  John,  and  one  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents. The  three  kings  are  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion. The  panels  on  the  right  of  this  are 
devoted  to  the  chief  personages  of  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation not  represented  in  the  upper  row  ; 
1st.  Judges  :  Joshua,  Gideon,  Deborah  ;  2nd. 
Priests:  Samuel,  Aaron,  Eleazar ;  3rd.  Kings: 
David,  Hezekiah,  Josiah  ;  4th  and  5th,  Minor 
Prophets.  On  the  left  are  found  personages 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  1st.  The 
Fathers :  SS.  Jerome,  Gregory,  and  Ambrose. 
2nd.  The  monastic  orders  :  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  3rd.  Royal  Persons :  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hung  iry,  St.  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land, St.  Louis  of  France,  King  Charles  I.  In 
the  fifth  panel  we  come  to  modern  times,  the 
object  being  to  set  forth  the  missionary  charac- 
ter more  particularly  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  persons  of  the  first  bishops  of  her  five 
daughter  churches.  In  the  sixth  are  repre- 
sented modern  worthies  of  the  Church.  These 
two  panels  have,  in  the  drawing  from  which 
this  illustration  is  made,  been  transposed  by 
mistake.  The  small  compartment,  on  the  wings 
clo-ing  the  lower  range  left  and  right,  contains 
the  champions  of  truth  against  Paganism  :  St. 
George,  St.  David,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick, 
Judas  Maccaba-us,  Judith,  and  the  Three  Chil- 
dren. These  paintings  were  all  executed  by  Mr. 
H.  Ellis  Wooldridge.  The  major  part  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  reredos  is  gilt.  The  walls 
surrounding  it  are  to  be  diapered  with  tones  of 
green ;  but  at  present  the  work  suffers  much 
from  this  very  necessary  part  of  the  design  not 
having  been  completed.  The  figures  were  carved 
at  Ober  Ammergau,  many  of  them  by  Joseph 
Mayr,  of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  so  often. 
The  reredos  was  carved  and  constructed  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Knox,  of  Doris-street,  Kennington  Cross, 
who  has  just  completed  the  pulpit  and  canopy, 
of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion. The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  6,  Delahay -street,  S.W., 
who  was  also  the  architect  of  the  church. 

CHISWICK  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  BEDFORD  PARK. 

The  new  School  of  Art,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Bedfurd-park,  is  situated  on  a  command- 
ing site,  having  a  frontage  of  about  90ft.  in  the 
Bath-road,  almost  adjoining  the  Bedford-park 
stores  and  church.  To-day  we  have  reproduced 
the  plans  and  front  elevation  of  the  portion  now 
being  built.  Larger  class-rooms  are  proposed  for 
erection  at  the  rear  of  the  prtsent  structure,  and 
extending  to  the  frontage  secured  to  the  site  by 
the  roadway  at  the  back  of  the  premises.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  several  studios  are  in- 
tended will  be  found  written  on  the  plans.  The 
office  of  the  c  ire-taker  commands  the  entrance 
on  all  sides,  and  the  hall  and  staircase  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  Tiew,  not  only  for  present  require- 
ments, but  for  their  ultimate  uses  when  the  future 
extension  is  completed.  The  stairs  are  5ft.  wide, 
and  have  teak  treads.  A  heating  -  chamber 
is  provided  under  the  gentlemen's  lava- 
tory, and  hot  -  water  pipes  will  warm 
the  entire  building,  excepting  the  master's 
room,  where  an  open  fireplace  is  to  be  used. 
The  style  chosen  for  the  school  is  in  harmony 
with  the  houses  and  other  public  buildings 
erected  on  the  estate,  though  rather  a  later 
type  of  old  English  building,  has,  perhaps, 
been  taken  as  a  suggestion  for  the  elevations. 
To  secure  harmony  with  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, which  are  from  Mr.  Normtn  Shaw's  de- 
signs, the  plans  for  the  new  school  of  art  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  received  his  ap- 
proval before  the  work  was  commenced.  The 
entire  building  is  being  built  in  red  brick,  with 
cut-brick  archways,  pediments,  strings,  and 
copings,  the  sills  and  upper  surfaces  being 
covered  with  lead.  The  roof  is  to  be  covered 
with  green  slates,  and  the  windows  throughout 
are  to  be  glazed  with  clear  glass,  in  square 
quarries,  larger  in  size  really  than  the  scale  of 
those  shown  in  our  present  elevation.  The 
architect  from  whose  designs,  and  under  whose 
superintendence,  the  school  is  erecting  is  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Burchett,  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  to 
b<?  the  head-master,  iu  conjunction  with  Mr.  F. 
Hamilton  Jackson,  of  Bedford-park,  and  late  of 
the  Siade  schools.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is 
the  president,  and  among  the  vice-presidents 
are  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  the  Murquis 


of  Bute,  Leopold  Rothschild,  Esq.,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

OFFICES  IN  SUNBRIDGE  -  ROAD ,  BRADFORD. 

These  buildings,  now  approaching  completion,, 
have  been  erected  next  the  public  stairway 
connecting  Sunbridge-road  with  Miller-Gate, 
a  position  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  secure  side-lighting,  and  also  to  acquire  two 
lower  stories  between  the  different  levels  of  the 
two  streets,  available  for  warehousing.  The 
principle  facade  is  to  Sunbridge-road,  a  new 
thoroughfare,  which,  in  course  of  time,  must 
become  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  town. 
The  style  adopted  is  a  free  treatment  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  a  style  not  hitherto  intro- 
duced into  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  town. 
The  main  fronts  are  built  in  cleansed  ashlar  of 
uniform  colour,  from  the  quarries  of  the 
neighbourhood,  Messrs.  Waugh  and  Isitt  are 
the  architects,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  local  contractors. 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB.  AN 

ARTIST'S  HOME. 

A  residence,  with  studio,  for  an  artist  was  the 
first,  subject  chosen  for  competition  in  this  series 
of  designs  by  members  of  our  club,  and  already 
we  have  published  the  selected  design.  *  To- 
day we  have  Lithographed  "  Cui  Bono's"  de- 
sign, to  which  the  second  place  in  the  competition 
was  awarded.  In  this  plan  the  studio  is  on  tha 
ground-floor,  which,  for  suburban  sites  at  any 
rate,  presents  a  difficulty  not  easily  overcome  if 
adjoining  houses  are  to  be  erected,  because  the 
light  would  in  that  case  be  seriously  interfered 
with.  Trees,  also,  if  near  the  studio-windows, 
as  in  "  Cui  Bono's  "  sketch,  would  also  be  much 
objected  to  by  the  painter.  When  the  studio  is 
placed  on  the  first  floor,  both  these  difficulties 
are  mostly  to  be  overcome.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  house  now  illustrated  is  not 
good,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  To  enter 
the  studio  the  staircase  has  to  be  passed  under, 
and  the  way  to  the  kitchen  is  far  from  admir- 
able. The  architectural  treatment  of  this  design 
has  much  to  commend  it. 

MELROSE  ABBEY. 

Meleose  Abbey,  which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  rendered  the  most  celebrated  of 
Scottish  monastic  buildings,  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  the  munificence  of  King  David  I.,  who, 
from  his  attachment  to  the  Church  and  the 
frequent  liberality  of  his  endowments,  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  "  a  sore  saint  to  the  Crown." 
The  original  building  was  erected  during  the 
decade  ending  1146,  but  of  this  no  trace  now 
remains.  It  was  too  near  the  borders  of  England 
to  escape  during  the  disputes  with  that  king- 
dom. The  neighbourhood  was  the  repeated 
scene  of  warfare  between  the  contending  hosts 
w  ho  were 

"  Keeping  the  rights  of  the  border  side, 
Warden  to  warden,  and  man  to  man." 

Edward  II.  destroyed  it  during  his  retreat  in 
1322.  It  was  restored  by  the  liberality  of  King 
Robert  the  Bruce ;  given  to  the  flames  by  the  army 
of  Richard  II.  in  1385,  and  sustained  repeated 
injuries  from  other  inroads.  It  was  tenanted 
by  the  Cistercian  monks  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  severity  of  their  order, 
appear  ultimately  to  have  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  anything  but  ascetics,  for 

' '  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  good  kale 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted, 
And  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale 
So  long 's  their  neighbours'  lasted." 

The  abbey  was  rendered  uninhabitable  during 
the  destroying  zeal  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
building  seems  subsequently  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  quar-y  for  the  erection  of  private  and 
public  buildings,  and  the  repair  of  mills  and 
sluices.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  nave  was  fitted  up,  and  for  some  time  used 
as  a  parish-church,  and  a  vault,  which  still  re- 
mains, thrown  over  it  with  the  stones  of  the  old 
building.  The  ruins  are  now  carefully  pre- 
served and  placed  under  charge  of  a  keeper. 
There  are  several  different  designs  shown  in  the 
clerestory  openings,  of  which  two  are  shown  in 
our  illustration.  Their  capitals,  together  with 
the  p  ateras  and  boss,  ate  excellent  specimens  of 
the  characteristic  carving  of  the  building. — W.  C. 


•See  Buildino  News  for  December  31,  1880. 
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OBLIQUE  BRIDGES  * 

1  NEW  edition  of  Mr.  Buck's  well-known 
j\  treatise  on  Oblique  Bridges  has  just  been 
brought  out,  in  which  we  find  that  the  original 
essaT  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  his  son, 
ilr.tr.  H.  "Watson  Buck,  and  several  inaccuracies 
whidh  had  crept  into  the  plates  and  letter-press 
have  been  corrected.  In  the  present  edition 
also,  i  simplification  of  the  analysis  of  the  deve- 
lopments for  obtaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
twi.-ting  rules  has  been  attempted  ;  in  other 
respects,  the  book  does  not  materially  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  old  edition.  The  subject  is 
well  illustrated.  No  less  than  12  plates  of 
diagrams  accompany  the  descriptions,  leading 
the  student  from  the  elementary  principles  to  the 
method  of  construction.  The  oblique  arch  is  not 
a  modern  invention,  as  some  have  imagined.  In 
Italy,  the  art  of  oblique  bridge  construction 
appears  from  Vasari  to  have  been  known  as 
early  as  1530,  when  Nicola,  called  II  Tribolo, 
erected  a  bridge  over  the  river  Mugnone,  near 
Porta  Sangallo  at  Florence,  on  the  main  road  to 
Bologna.  Few  writers  on  the  subject  have  in- 
vestigated the  principles  of  the  art  in  this 
country  before  Nicholson,  who  was  the  first  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  and  to  explain  the  method 
of  constructing  skew  arches  with  spiral  courses. 
Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is,  however,  recognised  as  a 
standard  text-book  ;  and  the  author's  treatment 
has  divested  the  subject  of  many  of  the  intrica- 
cies supposed  to  belong  to  it.  The  first  chapter 
contains  a  concise  geometrical  exposition  of 
the  subject,  from  which  the  student  will  obtain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  elements  of  the  oblique  arch. 
The  development  of  the  surface  of  an  oblique 
section  of  a  cylinder  lies  at  the  root  of  the  oblique 
arch,  and  the  explanations  given  of  the  diagrams 
on  plate  3  are  sufficient  to  convey  the  principles 
to  the  student  and  to  remove  any  preliminary 
difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  any  one  who 
attempts  to  make  working-drawings  of  the  joints 
in  the  development  of  the  extrados,  or  the 
elevation  of  the  face  of  an  oblique  arch,  will  find 
the  projection  of  lines  tedious  and  troublesome, 
and  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  will  be  impos- 
sible. To  facilitate  the  construction  of  bridges 
of  this  kind,  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
resort  to  computation.  Mr.  Buck  enters  into  the 
investigation  of  the  formulae  for  determining  the 
dimensions  and  angles,  and  shows  that  the 
means  of  determining  the  point  at  which  the 
joints  of  the  arch  face  meet,  also  lend  other 
valuable  aid.  Of  course,  trigonsmetrical  know- 
ledge is  required  in  working  out  the  formulas. 
In  another  chapter,  the  method  of  working  the 
voussoirs,  or  the  winding  beds  of  the  voussoirs, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  "  twisting 
rule,"  is  described,  and  the  manner  of  finding  the 
dimensions  of  the  two  rules  employed  by  the 
mason  or  bricklayer  given.  But  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  treatise  is  devoted  to  practical 
examp'es  of  the  application  of  the  formulas. 
The  numerical  values  attached  are  those  suited 
to  actual  bridges,  and  the  first  example  given 
illustrates  the  case  of  a  bridge  of  33ft.  span, 
of  semicircular  form,  to  carry  a  railway  over 
a  road  at  an  angle  of  50°.  The  results 
are  tabulated,  and  the  author  shows  how  they 
are  to  be  applied  in  the  construction  of 
the  twisting  rules,  and  templates  for  the  work- 
men. The  mode  of  erection  is  the  subject  of 
another  chapter  ;  after  which,  some  useful  rules 
follow  for  the  making  of  moulds  for  drawing 
oblique  bridges  ;  these  are  cut  out  of  thin  wood 
or  cardboard.  Some  valuable  observations  are 
made  in  the  concluding  chapter,  on  the  extent  or 
degree  of  obliquity,  to  which  it  is  safe  to  con- 
struct an  oblique  arch,  and  the  calculations  made 
lead  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  an  angle 
of  25°,  "is  the  natural  limit  of  obliquity  to 
which  an  arch  can,  with  scientific  propriety,  be 
corstructed,  when  composed  of  an  entire  semi- 
circle on  the  direct  or  square  span."  The  angle 
of  45°  has  been  considered  as  the  greatest  degree 
of  obliquity  at  which  it  is  safe  to  construct  an 
arch ;  but,  as  the  author  observes,  such  an  opinion 
has  been  formed  from  the  practical  difficulty 
found  of  makiug  semicircular  arches  safe  at  that 
angle,  and  because  this  difficulty  increases  from 
95  to  45  degrees,  it  has  been  assumed  to  increase 
from  the  latter,  downwards;  whereas,  the  con- 
trary ia  the  case.  The  work  is  confined  to 
oblique  arches,  which  are  cylindrical  upon  their 
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right  section;  those  with  elliptical  direct 
sections  are  not  considered,  as  the  author  just 
considers  them  deficient  in  stability  !  Mr.  W. 
H.  Barlow's  description  and  diagrams  for 
facilitating  construction,  are  valuable  auxiliaries 
in  saving  computation,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
practical  value  of  Mr.  Buck's  labours.  As  a 
guide  to  the  engineer  and  architect  on  a  con- 
fessedly difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  un- 
Burpasseed. 


Builirfttfl  Itttelltflmct 


Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Societies. — The 
quarterly  meeting  of  these  societies  was  held  at 
Wells  on  Tuesday  week,  when  the  following 
grants  "were  made: — St.  Lawrence  Church, 
Priddy,  for  extensive  repairs  and  restoration, 
£100  ;  to  St.  Lawrence  Church,  West  Harptree, 
for  extensive  repairs  and  re-roofing,  £100  :  new 
mission  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  JohD,  Bridg- 
water, £100  ;  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Norton-sub- 
Hamdon,  towards  restoration,  £10  ;  to  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Timberscombe,  towards  re- 
storation £10  ;  to  school  at  Wellow,  near  Bath, 
£10  towards  new  class-Toom.  The  report  of  a 
sub -committee  was  read  as  to  the  appointment  of 
honorary  architect  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.  Out  of  17  candidates 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Ferrey  and  J.  D.  Sedding,  both  of 
London,  had  been  selected.  On  being  put  to  the 
vote,  Mr.  Sedding  was  elected. 

Eltham. — The  opening  services  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Chapel,  Eltham,  took  place  on  the  13th 
inst.  The  building  is  Gothic.  The  front  is  faced 
with  red  bricks,  and  has  a  large  five-light 
window  filled  with  tinted  glass,  the  tympanum 
being  filled  with  diagonal  bricks  and  terra-cotta 
tiles.'  The  sides  are  in  best  stock  bricks  with  red 
bands  and  arches  ;  the  building  being  covered 
with  Broomhall  tiles.  The  open  benches  are  in 
pitch-pine,  and  the  rostrum  (part  ornamental) 
is  of  the  same  material,  but  polished.  The  whole 
of  the  roof-timbers  are  exposed,  together  with 
the  work,  and  varnished,  the  principals  and 
purlins  being  stained.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Watts  and 
Davies,  builders,  of  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  from 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Theobalds,  London. 

Salisbury  Diocesan  Church  Building  Asso- 
ciation.— The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
association  for  the  present  year  was  held  on 
the  4th  inst.  There  were  only  two  cases  which 
could  be  dealt  with.  The  first  was  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
parish-church  of  Tidcombe,  in  the  archdeacr  nry 
of  Wilts,  which  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition 
as  to  require  re-building.  The  proposed  works 
are  estimated  to  cost  £700,  of  which  £300  has 
already  been  provided,  and  an  increase  of  accom- 
modation to  the  extent  of  tweDty-two  additional 
sitttngs  being  secured,  a  grant  of  £60  was  made. 
The  other  case  was  from  the  tything  of  Chicks- 
grove,  in  the  parish  of  Tisbury,  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Sarum,  a  grant  being  required  towards 
enlarging  the  existing  school-chapel  there,  by 
adding  to  it  a  chancel,  which  will  give  seventy 
additional  sittings  ;  the  proposed  works  to  cost 
about  £300.    A  grant  in  aid  of  £25  was  made. 

Stamford. — The  new  banking  premises  at 
Stamford,  for  the  Northamptonshire  Banking 
Company,  have  been  in  progress  during  the  last 
18  months,  and  were  occupied  for  the  first  time 
on  the  22nd  ult.  They  are  situated  in  High- 
street.  In  them  is  contained  all  the  accommo- 
dation required  for  an  extensive  banking  business, 
including  a  residence  for  the  manager.  The 
main  front,  of  Portland  and  Bath  stone,  rises  to 
a  height  of  50ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  is 
designed  in  the  English  Renaissance  style.  It 
is  divided  into  four  bays,  the  two  side  ones  of 
which  project  slightly  from  the  main  line  and 
contain  the  entrances  to  the  bank  and  manager's 
house.  The  banking-room  is  lighted  by  two 
large  windows  in  the  main  front.  The  fittings, 
consisting  of  desks,  vestibule,  wainscoting, 
doors,  &c,  are  of  American  walnut,  with  ma- 
hogany panels  and  oak  mouldings,  all  from 
special  designs  of  the  architect,  as  is  also  the 
chimney-piece,  consitting  of  a  marble  mantel, 
with  walnut,  &c,  overmantel,  containing  a 
clock.  The  wall  above  the  wainscoting,  and  the 
panelled  ceiling,  have  been  decorated  in  colour. 


The  space  allotted  to  customers  is  laid  with 
marble  mosaic,  by  Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.,  of 
London.  The  manager's  and  strong-rooms  are 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  banking-room,  into 
which  they  open  ;  there  is  an  extra  strong-room 
for  plate,  valuables,  &c,  in  the  basement.  The 
manager's  residence  has  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  kitchen,  pantry,  and  the  necestary  do- 
mestic offices,  several  bedrooms  and  a  batnrom 
on  the  first  and  second  floors,  approached  by  a 
staircase  in  pitch-pine  and  mahogany,  with  a 
separate  staircase  for  servants.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  most  efficiently  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.,  of  Stamford.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  A.R.I. B. A., 
The  Square,  Wellingborough. 

Stonthurst  College.— The  college  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst  is  being  further  enlarged. 
Two  years  ago  a  new  wing  was  erected  at  the 
north  end,  and  now  a  new  wing  on  the  south 
end  is  nearly  finished,  and  other  important  ad- 
ditions have  yet  to  be  made  before  the  scheine 
of  enlargement  is  complete.  Some  idea  of  the 
scale  upon  which  the  new  part  is  designed  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  academy-room 
is  98ft.  long  and  50ft.  wide.  The  ceiling  in 
this  room  will  be  one  of  the  richest  examples 
executed  in  modern  times.  The  style  is- 
Jacobean,  and  the  modelling  is  founded  on  the 
type  of  those  famous  ceilings  at  Aston  Hall ;  but 
in  addition  to  this  a  deep  plaster  frieze,  com- 
posed of  shields,  animals,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
arabesques,  will  be  carried  along  three  sides  of 
the  chamber.  It  is  computed  that  the  total  ex- 
penditure upon  the  proposed  additions  will 
be  a  little  over  £120,000 — that  is,  exclusive  of 
the  stone,  which  is  quarried  upon  the  college 
estate.  The  architects  engaged  are  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Hansom,  of  Westminster,  and  the 
whole'of  the  sculptured  details  and  modelling 
are  entrused  to  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Aston.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  building  is  Mr.  Thos.  Craven,  of 
Blackburn.  - 

Wynard's  Almshouses,  Exeter. — This  rather 
interesting  block  of  old  buildings,  standing  just 
without  the  site  of  the  city's  ancient  south  gate, 
has  been  restored.  They  were  built  by  William 
Wynard,  the  third  recorder  of  Exeter,  in  1436,, 
but -some  of  the  original  buildings  were  destroyed 
during  the  sieges  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  17th 
century.  The  group,  consists  of  a  chapel,  and 
houses  for  12  indigent  men,  built  in  a  square 
with  an  open  courtyard  in  the  midst.  The  build- 
ings, having  become  somewhat  ruinous,  have  j  ust 
been  carefully  restored  under  Mr.  Edward  Ash- 
worth,  architect,  of  Exeter.  The  north  front  of 
the  quadrangle  has  been  nearly  all  reconstructed 
in  Heavitree  stone,  and  the  chimney-shafts  of 
the  dwellings  are  rebuilt  in  brick  and  Bath  stone. 
The  walls  have  been  raised  18in.,  thus  giving 
additional  comfort  in  the  heretofore  low-ceilinged 
bedrooms.  The  roofs  of  the  north,  east,  and 
west  sides  of  the  quadrangle  have  been  recon- 
structed of  new  timber.  The  coating  of  rough- 
cast has  been  beaten  off  the  fronts  of  the  houses, 
and  the  facing  of  Heavitree  stone  repaired  and 
made  in  conformity  with  the  chapel.  The  bell- 
turret  and  the  labels  and  string-courses  have 
been  made  good  where  need  be.  The  woodwork 
was  done  by  Mr.  Vica-y,  the  masonry  by  Mr. 
R.  Mitchell,  the  carving  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
and  the  painting  and  glazing  by  Messrs.  King- 
well  and  Son ;  all  these  tradesmen  being  of 
Exeter. 


At  the  West  Sussex  Quarter  Sessions,  held  on 
Thursday  week,  a  report  was  received  from  the 
highways  committee  as  to  the  appointment  and 
duties  of  a  surveyor  for  the  division.  The  report 
stated  that  there  were  four  duties  falling  upon  the 
surveyor  as  an  officer  :  those  of  inspecting  every 
county  bridge,  and  to  report  on  its  state  ;  to  inspect 
and  report  on  other  bridges  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  ;  to  inspect  police-stations  and  other  county 
buildings  ;  and  to  inspect  the  main  roads  at  least 
four  times  iu  every  year.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  duties  required  for  bridges  and  county 
buildiDgs  Bhould  be  separated  from  those  relating 
to  roads,  and  that  the  two  offices  be  discharged  by 
different  persons — the  one  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  to  be  calhd  the 
county-surveyor;  the  other  to  be  a  competent 
county  road-surveyor.  The  pay  of  the  former 
should  be  an  annual  retaining-fee  of  50  guineas, 
with  lj  guineas  for  each  attendance  to  inspect 
bridgeB  and  buildings,  and  5  per  cent,  commission 
on  all  contracts  above  £20  ;  commission  to  include 
plans  and  specifications.  The  county-road  sur- 
veyor should  ba  paid  £100  a  year,  including 
travelling  and  all  expenses. 
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F.  Harbison  and  Others.    (The  height  of  floors  we  gave 
was  intended  for  the  inn  at  the  corner  of  site,  but  we 
think  lift,  would  be  better.    If  there  is  no  room  for  a 
section  in  the  sheet,  it  may  be  omitted.) 


SANITARY   PROTECTION  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Judging  from  the  evidence  now  avail- 
able, it  is  undeniable  that  room  exists  for  the 
formation  of  a  sanitary  protection  association, 
based  upon  sound  principles,  for  the  metropolis, 
where,  if  we  may  rely  upon  one  statement  made 
during  the  discussion  on  Professor  Jenkin's 
paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  50,000  new  houses, 
unfit  for  habitation,  are  annually  added  to  the 
enormous  number  believed  to  exist  alrendy 
within  its  limits.  Although  the  discussion  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  upon  any  very  exten- 
sive scale,  one  or  two  remarks  were  offered  in 
criticism  of  the  proposal,  which  many  will  be 
unable  to  regard  as  having  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  the  author  of  the  paper  in  his 
reply,  and  on  which  it  might  be  well  to  elicit  the 
opinions  of  outsiders  to  whom  the  subject  of 
house-sanitation  is  familiar. 

Mr.  Cresswcll,  in  expressing  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  insignificant  proportions  of  the 
association's  operations,  doubtless  had  his  own 
more  extended  scheme  of  sanitary  assurance  in 
view,  and  it  may,  indeed,  fairly  be  urged  that  if 
domestic  sanitary  inspection  bo  necessary  at  all, 
it  is  a  subject  with  which  nothing  short  of 
compulsion  and  universal  application  can  effec- 
tually deal.  A  purely  voluntary  association, 
such  as  that  advocated    in   the  paper  under 


review,  will  obviously  fail  to  bring  within  its 
scope  that  large  class  of  anything  but  sanitary 
property  which  owes  its  origin  to  speculative 
building,  a  circumstance  which,  while  it  may 
not  affect  the  value  of  the  association  to  its 
actual  members,  clearly  detracts  from  its 
efficiency  as  a  means  of  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  London  as  a  whole.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  largest  possible  measure  of 
success  which  may  attend  the  new  association 
will  not  imply  more  than  the  merest  nibbling  at 
the  fringe  of  the  domestic  insalubrity  known  to 
abound  in  the  metropolis. 

This  much  being  premised,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider,  in  greater  detail  than  the  promoters 
seem  to  have  devoted  to  the  question,  how  far 
the  objects  of  the  association  are  likely  to  be 
attained,  even  for  its  members,  by  the  proposed 
system  of  inspection.  In  this  matter  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field  may  be  said 
to  be  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  practical  success  of 
the  scheme.  Mr.  Field's  experience  in  house- 
drainage,  both  in  and  out  of  London,  is  almost 
unique,  and  certainly  entitles  him  to  be  heard 
on  such  a  point  as  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  the  perfect  examination  of  a  house  previous 
to  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  its  sanitary 
condition.  He  evidently  considers  the  terms  of 
the  association  too  low  to  secure  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  very  important  preliminary,  and  is 
supported  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Collins,  who 
regards  the  matter  from  a  thoroughly  practical 
point  of  view,  especially  in  condemning  the  idea 
that  a  young  and  inexperienced  man  can  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  this  question  under  the 
merely  nominal  supervision  of  a  consulting 
engineer,  no  matter  how  eminent  the  latter  may 
be.  Professor  Jenkin,  it  is  true,  partially  an- 
ticipated this  objection  in  the  body  of  his  paper 
by  arguing  that  the  resident  engineer  of  the 
parent  association  in  Edinburgh  "  is  paid  at  the 
rate  common  for  men  of  his  standing,"  and  that 
"  the  consulting  engineer  receives  a  fee  which, 
having  regard  to  the  call  on  his  time,  is  remunera- 
tive." Now,  our  examination  of  the  figures  in 
the  Edinburgh  association's  balance-sheet  for 
the  second  year,  as  appended  to  the  paper, 
shows  that  a  salary  rising  from  £150  to  £170  per 
annum  has  there  been  paid  to  the  resident  engi- 
neer, and  that  the  annual  remuneration  of  the 
consulting  engineer  (Prof.  Jenkin  himself)  is 
£52  10s.  The  association  has  been  in  existence 
not  quite  three  years,  during  which  time  1,200 
houses  are  stated  to  have  been  improved,  the 
total  cost  of  Professor  Jenkin's  services  being 
thus  £157  10s.  at  most,  an  amount  which, 
divided  by  1,200,  yields  the  munificent  average 
of  2s.  7Jd.  per  house,  as  the  remuneration  of  the 
consulting  engineer,  by  whom,  as  he  himself 
states,  this  amount  is  considered  "remunera- 
tive.' '  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  paradox 
may  possibly  be  that  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  the  projected  alterations  are  never  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  consulting  engineer  at 
all,  but  effected  upon  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  resident  and  subordinate  official.  But  if 
this  be  so,  the  fact  assuredly  militates  against 
the  fundamental  idea  &f  the  association,  by 
which  the  aid  of  co-operation  is  invoked  in  order 
to  secure  eminent  and  authoritative  advice  in 
contradistinction  to  the  counsels  of  second-rate 
and  inexperienced  persons.  Pursuing  the  finan- 
cial question  still  further,  and  taking  the  salary 
of  the  Edinburgh  resident  engineer  at  £150  per 
annum  for  the  first  two  years,  and  £170  for  the 
third,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  total  of  £470  for  the 
three  years  is  to  be  considered  under  this  head, 
which,  treated  as  before,  yields  an  average  of 
7s.  lOd.  per  house  for  the  1,200  which  have  been 
improved.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
benefits  of  co-operation  and  the  extolled  absence 
of  pecuniary  gain  for  the  association,  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  sums  such  as  these  can  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  secure  the  requisite  amount 
of  engineering  supervision  over  works  under 
execution,  especially  when  the  peculiarly  de- 
tailed nature  of  house -drainage  work  is  con- 
sidered. On  this  point  I  would  just  draw 
attention  to  a  flaw  in  the  argument  advanced  by 
Mr.  Robins,  who  quotes  a  case  in  which  ceitain 
recommendations  of  the  Edinburgh  Association 
were  carried  out  at  St.  Andrew's  by  local  work- 
men, and  afterwards  inspected,  presumably  by  the 
officers  of  the  association.  No  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  wish  to 
depreciate  the  advantages,  and  even  the  necessity, 
of  good  design  in  work  of  this  class  ;  but  it  would 
be  idle  at  the  same  time  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
faultless  execution  is  just  as  much  to  be  kept  in 


view,  and  this  it  has  over  and  over  again  b<en 
found  impossible  to  secure  by  any  so-caled 
system  of  final  inspection,  or,  in  fact,  by  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  minute  and  sklled 
supervision  over  such  items  as  pipe-laying  and 
jointing,  and  the  setting  of  traps  and  other 
fittings.  No  adequate  inspection  of  such  -irork, 
can,  by  any  possibility,  be  performed  by  one  man 
who,  as  stated  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  has 
been  expected  to  visit  450  or  500  houses  per 
annum,  in  most  of  which,  as  the  figures 
show,  structural  alterations  have  been  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  referred  to. 

There  is  one  other  objection  which,  it  seems, 
has  already  been  raised  against  the  formation  of 
the  London  Association — that  of  unfair  compe- 
tition with  professional  men  as  sanitary  advisers. 
This,  while  Professor  Jenkin  alludes  to  it  in  his 
paper,  he  takes  no  pains  to  meet  in  any  effective 
way,  although  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that 
the  figures  already  quoted  constitute  a  remark- 
able confirmation  of  the  charge.  An  association 
which  tacitly  claims  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  engineering  advice  and  control  requisite  for 
the  sanitary  improvement  of  a  house  for  an 
average  sum  of  10s.  5|d.  can  hardly  be  said  to 
leave  much  scope  for  remunerative  charges  by 
professional  men  for  their  evidently  more 
deliberate  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  resi- 
dence. Neither  can  it  be  held  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Association,  in  undertaking  to  advise  in 
sanitary  matters  beyond  the  limits  of  that  city, 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  a  similar  charge  of 
interference  with  professional  interests.  The 
same  report  from  which  Professor  J enkins  has 
extracted  the  balance-sheet  to  illustrate  his 
paper,  contains  the  names  of  several  public  and 
private  establishments  in  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land in  regard  to  which  the  advice  of  the  asso- 
ciation's officials  has  been  obtained,  and  there  is 
even  one  case  named  in  the  report  in  which  an 
English  infirmary  was  favoured  in  the  same  way. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
but  fair  to  waive  all  claims  of  commercial  dis- 
interestedness on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh 
Association  at  least,  and  to  state,  also,  whether 
the  London  Association  proposed  to  extend  its 
operations  in  a  similarly  objectionable  manner. 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  a  mutual 
protection  society  and  a  huge  trading  association, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  those  who 
would  favour  the  one  would  necessarily  be  in- 
clined to  further  the  aims  of  the  other.  This 
must  especially  be  the  case  when,  as  has  been 
shown,  defects  in  principle  exist  in  the  organisa- 
tion, from  which  either  the  work  or  the  members 
must  eventually  suffer. — I  am,  &c, 

John  S.  Hodgson. 

Hexham,  Jan.  17,  18S1. 


SHEFFIELD    FONT  COMPETITION. 

Sie, — In  reply  to  "A  Last  Resource,"  I  can 
state  that  the  premium  and  work  for  the  above 
have  been  given  to  a  "local  modeller"  for  a 
semi-Classic  design,  introducing  stone  and  bronze. 

The  principal  architectural  firms  in  Sheffield 
refused  to  compete,  for  reasons  givenin  yourpaper 
by  a  former  correspondent. — I  am,  &c., 

Not  a  Competitor. 


Sir,— I,  too,  was  a  competitor  in  the  Sheffield 
Font  Competition.  My  drawings  were  duly 
returned,  carriage  paid;  but,  unlike  "A  Last 
Resource,"  I  was  informed  that  the  execution  of 
the  font  was  given  to  a  sculptor  of  Leeds  (I 
think),  and  the  £5  premium  to  a  gentleman  of 
Sheffield. — I  am,  &c, 

Henry  Terry. 
34,  Crawshay-road,  North  Brixton. 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — Some  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
cry  went  forth  that  Queen  Anne  should  reign, 
and  that  all  noble  G-oths  should  be  felled  to  the 
ground.  That  cry  has,  in  great  measure,  been 
fulfilled ;  but  have  we  much  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  result  P  When  one  thinks  of  some  of  the 
work  which  was  being  palmed  off  on  the  world 
as  Gothic,  he  need  not  wonder  that  a  change  was 
welcomed.  But  now,  having  given  our  "  lady 
help ' '  a  fair  trial,  we  may  well  ponder  on  the 
past,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we  should  not 
lie  wise  in  letting  the  venerable  Goth  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  redeeming  his  character  ; 
for  was  he  not  the  very  best  of  servants  for  ages 
before  Queen  Anno  was  born,  and  also  after  her 
death;  therefore,  do  not  let  an  upstart  with  a 
fictitious  name  have  it  all  her  own  way. 


Jan.  21,  1881. 

— 

A  well-known  architect  once  made  the  absurd 
remark  that  we  could  not  have  Gothic  without 
poiited  arches  ;  but,  as  the  same  man  has  since 
■wrilten  a  book  in  which  there  is  so  much  in 
praise  of  my  old  friend  (notwithstanding  his 
evident  desire  to  tread  him  underfoot),  I  for- 
give him. 

I  Bust  that  no  one  will  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  so-called 
Queen  Anne  revival  or  mania,  for  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  has  done  us  a 
vast  amount  of  good  ;  but  whilst  we  appreciate 
its  many  successes,  we  cannot  but  deplore  its 
numerous  failures  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  losing  much  by  trying  to  ignore  a  style 
which  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  past,  and 
which  is  capable  of  doing  so  again  in  the  future. 
My  strong  conviction  is  that  it  depends  much 
more  upon  the  man  than  the  style,  as  to  whether 
a  fabric  is  pleasing  or  the  reverse,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  stylo  of  architecture  in 
existence  out  of  which  a  clever  man  would  not 
be  sure  to  produce  something  interesting. 

Skill  and  common-sense  will  work  wonders, 
and  a  Gothic  house  in  good  hands  would  be 
no  more  costly,  and  could  be  made  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  very  best  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style  which  ever  has  or  will  be  built. 

Some  prejudiced  people  will  doubtless  say  : 
Show  us  some  good  Modern  Domestic  Gothic. 
True,  it  is  more  rare  than  it  should  be  ;  but  if 
any  one  will  go  to  Burleigh-street,  Strand,  he 
will  find  there  a  little  house,  designed  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  and  erected  about  15  or  20  years  ago, 
well  worth  the  visit ;  from  there,  let  him  go  to 
those  Queen  Anne  Mansions  at  the  back  of 
Sloane- street,  and  in  their  midst,  at  the  corner  of 
a  square,  he  will  find  a  charming  Gothic  house 
designed  by  Mr.  Street  (without  small  panes 
dotted  all  over  its  front,  like  some  of  its 
neighbours)  thoroughly  domestic  and  thoroughly 
modern.  I  know  of  only  few  successfully 
treated  modern  stone-mullioned  windows  ;  but 
the  Gothic  part  of  a  house  on  Campden-hill, 
designed  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  is  well  worth 
study  for  this  kind  of  fenestration  ;  and  the 
other  day  I  came  across  a  truly  delightful 
example  glazed  with  plate  glass  near  the  Castle 
Bar  Estate,  Ealing.  Gothic  windows  generally 
look  well  with  large- sized  sheets  of  glass,  but 
Queen  Anne  windows  do  not;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  this  fashionable  style  owes  its  popularity  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  colour  of  the  materials 
used,  and  its  small  panes  with  thick  white  sash 
bars  ;  I  cannot  do  better  than  draw  attention  to 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  a  dormer  in  cement, 
and  a  window  minus  its  white  bars,  in  a  block  of 
buildings  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment.  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  Red  Gothic  in  Holborn  may  be 
studied  as  a  successful  link  between  what  is 
purely  domestic  and  ecclesiastical.  Trusting  that 
these  musings  will,  to  some  extent,  be  themeans 
of  arousing  those  giants  of  the  pen,  and  others 
who,  for  a  time,  battled  with  the  insidious 
tempter,  but  who  now  seem  to  be  revelling  in 
her  fascinating  arms. — I  am,  &c, 

W.  Galsworthy  Davie. 

•5,  Pembroke-gardens,  Kensington. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  BRUSSELS. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  Dec.  24,  1880,  there  ap- 
peared a  view  of  the  Grand  Place,  Brussels,  taken 
from  a  drawing  by  M.  Brandliug. 

No  doubt  the  picture  would  be  "  telling,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  subject,  and  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  anyone  who  has  been  in  Brussels. 

But  will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  point  out  some  of 
the  discrepancies  which  appear  between  the  plate 
and  a  photograph  which  I  got  in  Brussels  some  six 
or  eight  years  ago.  I  shall  only  mention  some  of 
the  most  obvious  differences  in  the  matter  of  detail, 
and  can  assure  you  the  drawing  is  quite  un- 
reliable. 

To  begin  with,  the  photo,  shows  five  double  bays 
between  the  nearest  (south,  I  expect)  turret  and 
the  tower,  eacli  bay  having  two  arches  in  same, 
i.e.,  ten  arches  and  wiudows  over  ;  the  double  bays 
are  separated  by  stronger  piers  and  double  statues. 
A  sort  of  niche  apparently  is  formed  in  the  parapet 
to  finish  the  pier  between  bays.  All  this  is  ignoied 
in  the  drawing. 

At  the  other  side  of  tower  the  arrangement  really 
is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  on  the  south  side  ; 
but  the  drawing  shows  the  same,  and  also  two  or 
three  windows  in  excess.  The  parapet  here  ought 
to  be  quite  different  to  what  it  is  on  south  side. 

The  ground-floor  arches  in  south  turret  at  angle 
and  in  tower  are  very  different  to  what  is  shown  by 
photo. 

According  to  photo,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
tome  entrance  steps,  two  riillars  carrying  arches  on 
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south  side  of  towor  are  omitted,  and  the  arches  ap- 
parently carried  by  a  mere  pendant. 

From  the  drawing  one  could  not  gather  that 
there  is  a  beautiful  series  of  statues  between  first 
and  second  floors,  as  well  as  others  on  the  piers  be- 
tween the  wiudows. 

Tho  photo,  shows  a  clock,  apparently,  on  the 
turret  at  south-east  angle  ;  tho  drawing  a  large  one 
on  tower. 

The  tower  itself  is  anything  but  correct.  The 
large  pinnacles  arc  shown  connected  by  cusped 
arches  in  photo.,  and  that  which  is  corbelled  out 
over  the  ridge  looks  graceful,  whilst  in  drawing  it 
is  most  awkward.  Indeed,  the  corbelling  out  of 
the  first  parapet  to  towor  is  anything  but 
correct. 

There  is  only  one  gable  at  the  south  end  of 
building,  the  roof  being  returned  past  that  gable, 
same  as  in  front.  The  turrets  at  each  side  of  said 
gable  are  shown  much  too  high — in  photo  they 
appear  to  be  just  in  line  with  highest  point  of 
"  steps  "  to  gable. 

It  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  minor  points  ; 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  drawing  is  of 
no  us9  to  architects  as  a  study  of  the  grand 
building  it  so  /^faithfully  represents.  The  series 
of  Belgian  town-halls  is  unrivalled,  and  I  have 
wondered  sometimes  that  we  have  had  no  reliable 
drawings  of  some  of  them  among  your  generally 
invaluable  plates. — I  am,  &c,  M. 


WESTWOOD  HOUSE,  SYDENHAM. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lawrence's  statement  in  your  issue  of 
the  7th  inst.,  that  the  bricks  for  the  cornices  were 
moulded  by  him,  is  not  correct.  The  whole  of  the 
pilasters,  cornices,  and  other  architectural  features 
are  of  red  brick,  supplied  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  but 
rubbed,  gauged,  and  moulded  by  hand  on  the  job. 
A  few  bricks  of  different  sizes  were  made  to  suit 
the  detail  of  the  cornices  :  hence  the  mistake.  The 
balustrading  to  terraces  and  verandahs  are  built 
up  in  brick  and  turned.  The  carving  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Lambeth. — We  are,  &c, 

Veitch  and  Close  (the  Builders). 
89,  Staahopa-strest,  N.W.,  Jan.  18. 


CHIPS. 

The  annual  prize  distribution  at  the  Gloucester 
School  of  Science  and  Art  took  place  on  Tuesday 
week  ;  the  report  showing  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  students,  and  that  20  more  certificates 
were  gained  in  the  examination  than  last  year, 
while  there  were  13  fewer  failures ;  12  Queen's 
prizes,  and  54  certificates  were  gained. 

On  Thursday  inlast  week  a  fatal  accident  occurred 
at  the  stone  quarries  of  Messrs.  S.  and  L  Cliff,  at 
Lanehead,  Brighouse.  Eight  men  were  being 
drawn  by  a  crane  and  chain  and  box,  from  a 
quarry  120ft.  deep,  and  when  half-way  to  the  sur- 
face a  link  in  the  chain  opened  as  it  passed  over 
the  jib,  and  the  box  and  men  fell  to  the  bottom. 
All  were  seriously  injured,  and  one  named  Heaps 
died  soon  afterwards.  The  chain  had  been  used 
for  hauling  loads  of  stone  weighing  about  five  times 
as  much  as  the  men  and  box. 

A  massive  t  nib  has  just  been  erected  in  Folke- 
stone Cemetery  in  remembrauce  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
H.  Chillis,  of  Shorncliffe.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
finest  Carrara  marble,  weighing  19  tons,  as  worked, 
exclusive  of  the  lining  of  vault,  &c,  and  is  14th- 
century  in  character.  On  the  principal  face  of  the 
monument  is  a  medallion  portrait  in  statuary 
marble  of  the  deceased,  surmounted  by  his  coat  of 
arms,  crest,  and  motto.  Mr.  George  Piebble,  of 
Folkestone,  was  tho  builder. 

A  master  cabinet-maker,  named  William  Black- 
well,  carrying  on  business  in  Shoreditch,  was 
sentenced,  on  Tuesday,  to  21  days'  imprisonment  by 
the  magistrate  at  Worship-street,  for  an  assault 
on  one  of  his  journeymen,  Robert  Everett. 

The  improvement  commissioners  of  West  Hartle- 
pool were  offered,  and  accepted,  on  Tuesday  on  be- 
half of  the  town,  17  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  and 
maintained  in  perpetuity  as  the  Ward- Jackson 
Memorial  Park. 

The  night  watchman  emp'oyed  at  the  estiblish- 
ment  of  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  and  Co.,  builders, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  was  found  on  Tuesday  morning 
frozen  to  death. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Montague  Pritchard,  son  of 
Mr.  Pritchard,  civil  engineer,  of  London,  who  was 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  off  Montfirth 
on  New  Year's  Day,  was  recovered  on  Thursday 
last. 

The  water-side  premises  of  the  Burham  Brick, 
Lime,  and  Cement  Company,  in  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  Tuesday. 
The  occurrence  resulted  from  the  abnormally  high 
tide  slaking  the  stores  of  lime. 

A  new  cafe  and  hall,  to  be  known  as  the 
Dalrymple,  are  about  to  be  built  at  Fraserburgh, 
from  the  d  signs  of  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Marr, 
architects,  Aberdeen. 
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Mercommumcatton; 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[fi36l.1— Sewage  Sludge.— I  should  be  glad  if  some 
of  your  able  correspondents  will  give  us  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  the  treatment  of  this  plague  of  sanitary  engi- 
neers. I  have  seen  and  read  of  almost  every  f  oim  or 
process  of  mud  manipulation,  hut  what  I  ask  for  more 
particularly  is  practical  results  and  facts.  Much  has  been 
saiil  and  written  about  native  guano,  special  manures, 
and  cement-making.  Will  some  correspondent  kindly 
say  where  a  valuable  and  saleable  manure  as  a  product  of 
sewage  sludge  is  being  made,  whut  price  it  sells  for,  and 
how  much  has  been  sold  at  this  price,  bona  fide,  during 
the  past  year!  Also  as  to  the  cement  manufacture, 
what  price  per  ton  does  the  cement  sell  for !  Has  it  been 
sold  in  large  quantities  for  important  works,  and  where 
used  ?  Practical  information  and  facts  are  wanted.  I 
can  filter  a  gallon  of  crude  sewage  and  make  it  clear  as 
spring-water.  I  can  make  a  ton  of  excellent  manure  or 
of  cement,  but  what  do  these  processes  cost,  and  what  is 
the  amount  realised  in  the  sale  !  Tour  or  five  pounds  per 
ton  for  manure  reads  very  well,  but  if  anybody  wants  a 
few  thousands  of  tons  of  sewage  sludge  to  operate  upon 
lean  find  it  him  gratis,  and  leave  hi-n  all  the  profit,— 
J.  B. 

[6362.]— Damp  "Walls.—  Th?  front  door  of  my  house 
opens  into  a  small  entrance  hall,  about  15ft.  by  10ft. 
Out  of  this  is  an  open  staircase,  leading  up  to  the  first- 
floor,  and  off  the  landing  of  this  floor  another  open  stair- 
case leading  up  to  the  next  floor.  The  walls  of  the  hall 
and  first  stairs  are  paper,  and  varnished.  Above  this  the 
walls  are  colour-wash.  Whenever  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  the  whole  of  the  varnished  walls  are  stream- 
ing down  with  wet,  and  although  there  is  nothing  of  this 
to  be  seen  on  the  colour-washed  walls  on  the  top  stairs 
and  landing,  the  dampness  seems  to  spread  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  house,  so  much  bo  that  I  fear  the  health 
of  the  family  suffers  from  it,  and  I  should  feel  extremely 
obliged  if  some  kind  friend  could  suggest  a  remedy. 
Would  a  stove  placed  in  the  hall,  and  a  ventilator  in  the 
ceiling  do  any  good  ?  I  have  not  tried  anything  of  this 
sort,  for  I  have  felt  afraid  of  introducing  warm  air,  lest 
it  should  have  the  effect  of  drawing  out  the  damp .  I 
ought  to  state  that  the  walls  are  stone,  and  were  built 
without  &  damp-course,  but  the  excess  of  moisture  only 
shows  itself  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  weather. — 
W.  G.  C. 

[6363.]— Choir  Stalls.— In  the  choir  of  Bangor 
Cathedral,  as  fitted  up  some  years  ago  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
the  westernmost  stall  on  each  side  is  canted  on  plan,  so 
as  to  face  their  occupants,  the  Dean  and  Residentiary, 
towards  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  corners  of  the  chanc ;1  respect- 
ively. I  see  in  Bowman  and  C'rowther's  "  Churches  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  that  a  similar  arrangement  exists  at 
Nantwifh,  Cheshire.  Are  there  any  other  old  examples 
in  England  ?— V.  M. 

[6  64.]— Flitch,  and  Truss  Beam.— I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  some  of  your  numerous  readers  would 
favour  me  with  the  safe  load  a  flitch  beam  (for  a  store)  of 
the  following  dimensions  will  carry,  or  a  formula  for  cal- 
culating the  same  :— Length  of  beam,  202ft. ;  distance 
between  supports,  24ft. ;  two  12j  by  4J  Baltic  fir  pianks, 
with  Jin.  wrought-iron  plate  in  middle,  bolted  at 
every  2ft.  The  beam  is  also  trussed  on  both  sides,  with 
inch  tie-rods,  which  pass  underneath  two  cast-iron  plates, 
which  form  two  struts  12in.  deep,  and  dividing  the  beam 
into  three  equal  parts,  the  truss  rods  rising  at  ends  of 
beam  to  within  3in.  of  top. — W.  McB. 

[6365.]  -Party-Wall.— Thirty-four  years  ago  A.  and 
B.  owned  two  two-story  cottages,  the  gable  ends  of 
which  (each  half-brick  wall)  abutted  upon  each  other 
and  supported  the  floar  and  roof-timbers  of  the  respec- 
tive dwellings.  A.  pulled  down  his  cottage  and  erected 
on  its  site  a  malt-house  of  greater  height.  In  the  progress 
of  the  work  A.  removed  the  half-brick  gable  wall  and  put 
up  another  wall  of  half-brink  as  high  as  the  gable  of  the 
cottage  belonging  to  B.  Ab  >ve  that  height  he  built  a 
one-brick  (9in.)  wall,  ono  half  of  which  hung  over  and 
r  sted  upon  the  wall  of  B.  1.  Is  this  one-brick  wall  a 
party-wall  ?  2.  Is  it,  or  half  of  it,  the  wall  of  B  I  or  (3)  is 
it  the  wall  of  A.  ?  A.  having  acquired  an  easement  to  the 
extent  of  4jin.  over  the  property  of  B.,  who  has  now 
pulled  down  his  cottage,  and  is  intending  to  erect  a 
higher  building ;  and  (4)  has  B.  aright  to  insert  timbers  in 
the  &in.  wall  erected  by  A.  thirty-four  years  ago  ?— Pabty 
Wall. 

[6366.]  —  Churches  with  Thatched  Roofs.— 

Notes  and  Queries  for  the  current  week  quotes  a  number  of 
churches  with  thatched  roofs.  In  Cambridgeshire,  that 
of  Covency.  In  Norfolk,  Tivetshall,  St.  Margaret  (chan- 
cel only),  Ingworth  (nave),  Thurgarton,  Trimingham 
(chancel),  Paston,  Ridlington,  Ormesby,  andNorwiek  St. 
Ethelred.  In  Suffolk,  Middleton,  Pakefield,  South  Cove, 
and  Fritton.  I  do  not  remember  having  met  with  any 
thatched  churches  save  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  If  such 
in  other  parts  exist,  it  might  be  interesting  to  record  them. 
—Harry  Hems. 

[6367.]— Frost  Prevention.— The  Standard  of  17th 
iast.  says  :  "  There  are  small  mechanical  contrivances  by 
which  we  can  easily  enough  prevent  the  bursting  of  pipes, 
the  freezing  of  cisterns,  and  the  blowing  up  of  boilers." 
Safety  valves  I  know,  but  what  are  the  other  mechanical 
contrivances  alluded  to !  -Zero. 

[6368  ]— Bricklayers'  Charges. -Mr.  Laird,  a 
bricklayer,  contracts  to  do  the  brickwork  of  seven  cottages 
and  one  shop,  all  to  be  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  competent  judge.  This  shop- 
cellar  is  built,  but  a  flood  comes,  caused  by  the  river,  and 
consequently  the  cell  ir  alluded  to  is  washed  down  by  it. 
These  cellar-walls  are  again  built  by  this  bricklayer.  Now, 
are  we  justified  in  paying  this  bricklayer  extra  money  for 
the  rebuilding  of  this  cellar  or  not !— A.  S. 

[63S0  ]  —  Thrust  of  Vault. —  Will  one  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  the  following  method  for  find- 
ing the  thrust  of  a  vault  is  correct !  Calculate  the  weight 
of'the  arch  or  vault  comprised  in  one  compartment  or 
between  two  adjacent  piers ;  then  the  thrust  may  be  con- 
sidered equal  to  this  weight  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
diagonal  groin,  divided  by  16  times  the  rise  of  the  arch. 
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If  correct,  please  explain  what  is  meant  by  "  compart- 
ment ' '  in  such  a  case  ?— S.  M. 

[6370.]— Chambers'  Proportions. —Are  Cham- 
bers' Proportions  of  the  Modern  Orders  the  usually  ac- 
cepted ones  J— S.  M. 

[6371.]—  Stone  Work.— We  have  been  doing  stone- 
work to  some  offices  where  quantities  were  given.  The 
stone  used  exceeds  that  given  in  the  quantities.  Can 
payment  for  the  extra  quantity  be  legally  withheld!— 
Yorkshire. 

[6372.]— Architects'  Charges.— I  have  carried  ou* 
plans  for  villa,  the  total  cost  of  which,  as  per  estimates, 
was  £500.  Since  the  building  was  commence!  several 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  proprietor  in  the  dif- 
ferent trades,  which  will  bring  the  cost  to  considerably 
more  than  the  £500.  Wha  t  must  I  charge  for  the  extras  ? 
Can  I  calculate  for  the  commission  on  the  total  cost  at 
finish  over  and  above  the  £500  ?— Juvenile. 

[6373.]— School  Plans.— It  would  greatly  oblige  me 
(a  reader  of  your  paper  for  several  years)  if  some  one 
could  tell  me  the  number  of  boys  each  class-room  is  in- 
tended to  seat  in  the  new  City  of  London  School.  There 
are  20  class-rooms,  and  general  size  is  24ft.  X  22ft.  Is  40 
the  number  ?  If  so,  13ft.  6in.  is  about  the  surface  space 
per  boy.  Is  this  a  good  allowance  ?  In  some  schools  I 
find  a  much  larger  allowance.  What  space  should  be 
allowed  in  class-rooms  where  a  large  school-room  is  also 
provided  in  a  large  boarding  school  ?  -  Nor. 


REPLIES. 

[6351.]  — Openings.  —  The  openings  mentioned  by 
"  Eombald  "  are  all  large  ones,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  measuring,  would  be  deducted,  especially  the 
stage  opening  22ft.  by  20ft. ,  unless  a  great  deal  of  extra 
labour,  not  stated,  has  been  performed.  If  it  is  stated  in 
the  contract  that  openings  are  not  to  be  deducted,  a  dif- 
ferent construction,  of  course,  must  be  put  on  the  matter ; 
but  the  ease  is  hardly  fully  stated  enough  to  enable  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  be  givea.— G.  H.  G. 

[6352.]— Wall- — The  answer  to  "Leo's"  question 
would  depend  on  the  crushing  resistance  of  the  bricks  of 
the  lowest  course.  This  being  obtained,  the  problem  is 
reduced  to  ascertaining  the  height  to  which  a  section  i  f 
the  wall,  say.  1ft.  square,  could  be  built  before  its  weight 
equalled  the  crushing  weight  per  foot.  Practically  the 
crushing  of  the  bottom  course  would  presuppose  the 
bricks  all  to  be  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness  (a  by  no 
means  possible  thing)  and  an  equal  bonding  in  the  brick- 
work of  the  wall. — G.  H.  G. 

[6352.]— Wall.— Taking  the  crushing  pressure  in  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  brickwork  to  be  800,  and  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  brickwork  1121b.  Let  x  =  ht.  above 
bottom  course  of  BW  in  feet.  Then  i  X  15  X  j  X  112  = 
weight  of  B  W  res'  ing  on  bottom  course.  Area  of  bottom 
course  =  15  X  12  X  9,  and  this  X  Vy  800  gives  pres- 
sure that  bottom  course  will  support,  .'.  x  x  15  X  j  X 
112  =  15  X  12  x  9  x  800,  .-.  x  =  1,028ft.  6in.,  and  3in. 
added  to  this  will  give  height  from  ground  =  1,028ft  9in. 
— H.  S„  Belfast. 

[6354.]— Measuring  Zincwork.— A  6ft.  chimney- 
pot, with  a  bend  or  elbow  in  it,  is  usually  charged  as  6ft,, 
and  the  bend  extra  on,  according  to  the  amount  of  extra 
work  in  it.— T.  E.  Julian. 

[6358.]-Stone  Shield— If  a  "Constant  Reader" 
will  refer  to  Cussans'  "  Handbook  of  Heraldry,"  page51 
(chapter  on  Tinctures),  he  will  read  that : — "Ermine  is 
represented  by  an  argent  field,  powdered  with  sable 
'  spots,'  whilst  ermines  is  the  reverse  of  ermine,  being 
sable,  powdered  with  argent  'spots.'"  Such  being  the 
case,  his  course  is  simple.  No.  1,  2, 3,  and  4a  being  ermine, 
the  ground  (field)  is  left  perfectly  plain,  argent  (silver) 
always  being  shown  so  in  carved  work,  whilst  2a  and  4, 
being  ermines,  their  fields  are  sable  (black).  In  engrav- 
ing and  sculpture,  sable  is  denoted  by  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  each 
line  being  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  about  the 
width  of  itself.— Harry  Hems. 

[6359.]  —  Mathematical  Question. -AB  =  15j 

BC  =  9,  AC  =  12.     Cos.  A  =  AC2  +  AB'  -  BC'_  Cqs 
2AC  x  AB 

A  _  144  +  225  —  81      288  _  4   .  .  .CAnA 

A  =  !  =   =  — .'.  cos.  A  =  8000  =  cos. 

2  X  12  X  15        360  5 
56'  52'.— D. 



CHIPS. 

A  new  drill-hall,  for  the  use  of  the  1st  North 
York  Artillery  Volunteers,  was  opened  in  Grange- 
road,  Middlesbrough,  on  Saturday.  It  measures 
114ft.  by  45ft.  in  the  company-drill  part,  and 
90ft.  by  30ft.  in  the  portion  used  for  gunnery 
exercises.  It  is  built  of  bricks  with  white  facings, 
and  is  open-timbered.  Adjoining  is  an  officers' 
room,  with  sergeants'  room  above,  and  a  clothes- 
stoie  next  the  roof.  Captain  S.  E.  Hill  prepared 
Ihe  plans  and  designs,  and  Mr.  Balsher,  of  South 
Bank,  Middlesbrough,  was  the  builder. 

A  new  block  of  public  buildings  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Boscawen-street,  Truro,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  in  the  city ;  indeed,  until  modern 
improvements  took  place  at  Plymouth,  it  was 
considered  the  widest  street  in  Cornwall.  The  new 
buildings  will  consist  of  a  corn-exchange,  post- 
tffice,  and  a  private  shop,  and  will  be  Classic  in 
style,  agreeing  with  the  adjoining  market  and 
town-hall.  The  ground-story  will  be  of  granite, 
and  the  upper  poiti"n  of  the  street  frontage  of 
freestone.  The  corn-exchange,  which  will  be 
placed  to  the  rear,  will  be  70ft.  by  25ft.  Mr. 
Silvauus  Trevail  is  the  architect. 

The  chancel  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at.  Kirk- 
wall, Orkney,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday 
morning,  owing  to  an  escape  of  gas  ignited  by  the 
heating  apparatus. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Birmingham. — Another  two-light  window  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  Nuw  Church,  Wretham- 
road,  Soho  Hill,  has  been  filled  with  a  sub- 
ject in  stained  glass.  The  subject  selected  is 
from  Matt.  xix.  13,  14.  It  depicts,  in  the  right- 
hand  light,  Our  Lord,  while  in  the  act  of  receiving 
two  children  (who  are  bending  before  Him),  re- 
buking His  disciples  for  their  endeavour  to  keep 
them  from  Him.  In  the  immediate  front  is  the 
mother  of  the  two  children,  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  gazing  in  adoring  wonder  at  the  act  aud 
words  of  Our  Lord.  To  Our  Lord's  left  is  a  group 
of  children,  one  of  whom  is  nestling  in  the  folds  of 
His  robe,  betokening  the  confiding  and  simple 
faith  of  a  child.  To  the  right-hand  of  Our  Lord 
are  the  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who 
evidently  feel  the  rebuke,  and  a  mother  presenting 
her  child  for  the  Divine  blessing.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  wild  roses,  lilies,  and  other  flowers  ; 
in  the  middle  distance  and  over  Our  Lord's  head 
are  trees,  boldly  treated,  and  between  their  trunks 
are  seen  the  walls  of  a  city  and  the  evening  sky. 
The  subject  is  placed  beneath  a  lily  canopy.  In 
the  quartrefoil  tracery  an  angel  holds  a  scroll  with 
the  text:  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me, 
and  forbid  them  not."  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Camm,  Bros.,  of  Smethwick,  at 
whose  establishment  the  whole  of  the  other 
windows  in  the  church  were  also  produced. 

Bingley,  Yokes. — A  two-light  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  erected  in  the  old  parish- 
church  ;  the  scheme  of  the  design  being  an  illus- 
tration of  the  "TeDeum,"  each  light  containing 
groups  of  figures  representing  respectively  angels, 
apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,  and  the  Holy  Church. 
The  principal  piece  of  tracer}' contains  the  "Agnus 
Dei,"  and  the  smaller  traceries  the  sacred  mono- 
gram. Below  the  window  is  a  handsome  memo- 
rial brass  to  the  children  of  Mr.  S.  Wildman,  of 
Bingley,  in  wh  se  memory  the  window  is  erected. 
The  window  and  brass  were  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Shrigley  and  Huut,  John  o'Gaunt's 
Gate,  Lancaster,  and  2S,  John-street,  Bedford-row, 
London. 

Buckxall. — A  stained-glass  window  has  bfen 
presented  to  Bucknall  Church,  and  was  unveiled  on 
Christmas  Day.  It  consists  of  the  central  light  of 
the  three  east  lancets.  The  subject  is  "  St.  Marv 
and  St.  John  in  contf  mplation  of  the  Ascension." 
It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  of 
Smethwick. 

Halifax. — The  Wesleyan  Church  of  St.  John 
has  been  engifted  with  a  hand«ome  stained  glass 
memorial  rosc-wiudow,  from  the  atelier  of  Powell 
Bros.,  Leeds.  It  contains  four  large  figure-subjects, 
surrounded  by  ornament  of  a  very  rich  description, 
both  in  colour  and  detail.  The  subjects  are  the 
calling  of  Samuel,  Solomon  building  the  Temple, 
Christ  blessing  little  children,  and  St.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  The  wall-space  beneath  the  window 
has  also  received  some  slight  decoration  from  the 
same  artists. 

Hemtngborough,  near  Selbt,  Yorkshire. — 
A  stained -glass  west  window  (memorial)  has  just 
been  erected  in  this  fine  old  15th-century  church, 
some  portions  of  which  are  of  even  anterior  dates 
The  subject,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  five 
l'ghts,  is  "The  Crucifixion,"  with  some  of  its 
more  salient  accessory  features.  The  rjotablc 
feature  of  the  treatment  of  this  window,  admirably 
suited  to  the  tone  of  the  surrounding  architecture, 
is  that  it  is  in  the  style  of,  and  reproduces  the 
characteristics  of,  the  celebrated  York -minster 
g'ass.  The  artists  are  Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  of 
Leeds. 

Hoddesdon  Church,  Herts. — A  two-'ight  win- 
dow has  just  been  erected  in  this  church.  The 
subject  selected  by  the  donors  was  "  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount."  In  the  dexter  light  is  a  seated 
figure  of  Our  Lord,  surrounded  by  his  Apostles, 
delivering  his  sermon  to  the  multitude,  which  occu- 
pies the  sinister  light.  E  ich  subject  is  surmounted 
by  a  rich  canopy.  In  the  base,  beneath  small 
canopits,  are  seated  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  tracery  contains  a  floriated  cross  with  the  text  , 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,"  &c.  The  window 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  and 
Hunt,  John  o'  Gaunt's  Gate,  Lancaster ;  and  28, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  London. 

QUERNMORE  CnURCH,  NEAR  LANCASTER. — A  two- 

light  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
church,  containing  two  single  figures  of  the  Angels 
of  the  Resurrection  bearing  trumpets.  The  tracery 
contains  the  "  Agnu»  D<-i."  The  window  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  and  Hunt, 
of  Lancaster  and  London. 

Wyke,  Yorkshire.— A  memorial  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  erected  in  this  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  W.  Houl- 
brook,  formerly  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  subject 
is  from  Matt,  xiv.,  30— viz.,  Peter,  whilst  walking 
to  Jesus  on  the  sea,  fearing  and  beginning  to  sink, 
cries,  "Lord,  save  me,"  which  is  the  legend  text 
in  base.  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  Powell 
Bros.,  Leeds. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

•'A  Good  Name  is  Better  than  Riches." — 
Under  the  above  heading  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth 
Gazette  for  'January  1st,  18S1,  sajs: — "As  the 
last  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  expiring  year  streamed 
fitfully  through  the  painted  windows  of  the  south 
aisle  of  Heavitree  Church  yesterday  afternoon,  it 
illumined  momentarily  the  forms  of  the  workmen 
who  rested  from  thtir  finished  labour.  On  the 
wall  of  that  aisle,  near  to  its  eastern  end,  they  had 
just  placed  a  mural  tab'et  of  pure  statuary  marble. 
The  superscription  thereon  reads  :  '  Stephen  Shute, 
13  years  a  member  of  the  choir  of  this  church.  He 
was— as  a  working  statuary,  singularly  skilful ;  as 
a  foreman,  beloved  by  man  and  master;  as  a 
Christian,  humble  and  sincere.  Called  away 
September  3rd,  1880,  aged  42.  This  tablet  was 
erected  by  one  in  whose  service  he  died,  and  who 
mourns  him  as  a  brother.'  The  monument  is  a 
parallelogram  measuring  about  3ft.  by  2ft.  Its 
statuary  marble  slab  is  moulded  and  polished,  and 
quietly  enriched  by  incised  ornament.  Around 
the  whole  is  a  border  of  grey  dove  marble."  Mr. 
Shute's  almost  sudden  death  from  cholera,  just 
after  his  return  home  from  Belgium  last  autumn, 
was  recorded  in  these  columns  at  the  time  (Sept. 
17th).  A  widow  and  nine  children  were  left  to 
mourn  his  loss,  and  for  these  a  subscription  started 
realised  nearly  £100.  Amongst  those  who  helped 
in  the  good  work  are  the  names  of  numerous 
architects  and  clergymen,  with  whom  poor  Shute 
(in  his  capacity  of  travelling-foreman  for  Mr. 
Harry  Hems)  came  into  contact  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  not  a  few  of  his 
old  operative  friends.  Amongst  the  latter  are  the 
clerks  of  works  of  two  new  cathedrals  at  present 
in  hand— Mr.  J.  Willis,  now  representing  Mr.  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  that  capacity  at 
the  cathedral  building  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, and  James  Bubb,  the  clerk  of  works  at  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson's,  R.A.,  new  cathedral  at  Truro.  It 
is  possible  that  other  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
have  already  contributed  may  like  to  do  so. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Borough  Surveyor  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Plaster.  —  Adams  v.  Armstrong. — This  claim, 
heard  on  January  13th  before  the  County-court 
Judge  at  Margate,  was  for  £10,  balance  of  account 
in  respect  of  the  building  of  two  cottages  for  the 
defendant. — The  case  was  adjourned  from  last 
court  day,  when  it  was  stated  by  the  defendant 
that  inferior  mortar  was  used,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  walls  of  the  cottages  were  damp. 
An  adjournment  was  ordered,  that  the  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  Albert.  Latham,  C.E.)  might  report 
upon  the  matter.  The  following  report  we  take 
from  the  Thanet  Guardian  of  the  loth  inst.  The 
Judge  (to  Mr.  Latham):  You  have  investigated 
this  work,  have  you  ?  Mr.  Latham :  I  have,  your 
Honour. — The  Judge :  And  what  is  the  result  you 
have  arrived  at  ? — Mr.  Litham  :  Do  you  wish  me 
to  report  en  the  subject'-' — The  Judge:  If  you 
please — Mr.  Latham:  Generally?  or  specially  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  plaster  ?  The  Judge  :  As  to 
the  quality  of  the  plaster  and  generally  also.  Mr. 
Latham  :  In  company  with  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, I  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  pre- 
mises, and  of  obtaining  samples  i  f  the  plaster.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  efflorescence  of 
nitre,  commonly  culled  saltpetre,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  plaster.  The  question  is,  "Prom  what 
cause  does  lhis  arise  V"  To  my  mind,  from  the 
presence  of  salt  in  the  work  and  of  organic  matter  in 
the  materials  of  which  the  plaster  is  composed.  The 
organic  matttr  in  the  material  was  in  the  shape  of 
nitrogen ;  therefore,  we  have  salt,  water,  ni- 
trogen, and  atmosphere  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
vapour  crystallises  and  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of 
saltpetre,  and  has  blown  off  or  raispd  from  the  sur- 
face the  wall-paper,  which  is  practically  destroyed. 
The  Judge:  Q  rite  so.  Mr.  Lithim:  I  have  had 
given  to  me  a  copy  of  the  agreement.  I  believe  it 
is  acknowledged  by  both  parties  to  have  been 
coirect,  and  the  four  h  section  says  that  the  plain- 
tiff "is  to  render  and  set  all  external  walls  with 
good  hair-mortar.  "  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Adams 
that,  although  this  was  the  letter  of  the  contiact, 
there  was  also  an  implied  contract  that  he  was  to 
use  garden-mould.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  garden- 
mould,  together  with  salt,  which  has  brought  about 
all  this  trouble.  The  Judge  :  Quite  s->.  Mr. 
Latham  :  Tlieu  comes  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  words  "  to  be  set  with  good  hoir-mortar  "  mtau 
that  it  is  to  be  of  the  best  class  of  workmanship,  or 
what  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  class?  The  Judge: 
I  shall  put  the  latter  construction  upon  it.  Mr. 
Latham:  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  woik  for  cottage 
property.  The  Judge.  Do  you  call  the  work 
average  work  considering  the  class?  Mr.  Latham  : 
As  a  professional  man,  perhaps  I  am  inclined  the 
other  way.  There  is  hair  in  the  mortar,  but  not  so 
much  as  I  should  like  to  see  in  good  work,  i  nd  the 
setting  is  tender.  The  Judge :  Quite  so.  Mr. 
Latham  :  I  should  say  that  the  sample  of  moitir 
produced  last  court  day  is  not  a  fair  sample.  The 
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Judge:  Still,  you  say  the  work  comes  up  to  the 
conditions.  Mr.  Latham  :  I  should  hardly  like  to 
say  so  ;  but,  having  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  I  have  come  to  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  come 
to  a  compromise  in  the  re-papering  of  the  house, 
which  would  cost  about  £4  each.  The  Judge  (to 
the  plaintiff)  :  Are  you  willing  to  assent  to  that 
course  ?  The  plaintiff  :  I  hardly  agree,  as  I  told 
the  defendant  it  was  too  early  to  paper  the  walls. 
The  paper  has  been  blown  off  the  walls  by  the 
damp.  Mr.  Latham  :  I  don't  agree  with  that,  as 
the  damp  only  would  not  cause  efflorescence.  The 
defendant :  You  have  not  reckoned  the  stair- 
walls.  Mr.  Latham  :  That  will  be  £1  each.  The 
Judge  (to  Mr.  Latham)  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  valuable  assistance  and  report.  I  shall  adopt 
your  suggestions  as  to  the  case  before  me.  The 
plaintiff  sues  for  £10;  I  shall  give  him  judgment 
for  £6.  The  plaintiff :  And  the  costs,  please  V  The 
Judge :  The  usual  costs ;  to  be  paid  in  seven 
days. 

A  Client's  Difficulties  with  his  Buildee 
and  Architect. — At  Derby  County-court,  on 
Tuesday,  before  Mr.  Woodforde,  judge,  the  case  of 
G.  Pemberton  v.  F.  Parkes  was  heard,  in  which 
£39  4s.  9d.  was  claimed  for  work  done.  Defendant 
is  a  medical  galvanist,  who,  desiring  to  build  pre- 
mises in  Burton-road,  Derby,  employed  Messrs. 
Sheffield  and  Hill  as  architects,  the  work  being 
performed  by  the  latter.  The  contract  was  taken 
by  builders  named  Birkumshaw,  and  on  their 
failure  a  Mr.  Bakewell  was  called  by  the  trustee 
to  complete  the  work  ;  but  after  a  time  he  declined 
to  go  further,  and  a  difference  arose  between  de- 
fendant and  Mr.  Hill,  his  architect.  Plaintiff  then 
took  up  the  contract,  and  he  set  his  mea  to  work 
from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  May,  for  which  £10  4s.  9d. 
was  now  sued  for.  An  altercation  then  took  place 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  the  former 
took  his  men  away  but  defendant  having  called  at 
his  office,  plantiff  consented  to  recommence  work, 
which  reached  the  sum  of  £29,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  already  incurred.  Plaintiff  was  referred 
by  defendant  for  payment  for  the  recommenced 
work  to  Mr.  Hill,  against  whom  defendant's 
counsel  now  made  allegations  of  neglect.  After  a 
long  hearing,  it  transpired  that  an  action  had  been 
commenced  against  Parkes  by  the  trustee  for 
Birkumshaw's,  the  original  contractors,  and  his 
honour  eventually  gave  judgment  of  non-suit. 

ACuBIOUSVeBDICT.— WOBTHINGTON  V.  SuDELL. 

— This  case  was  tried  on  Monday  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  (before  Mr.  Justice  Bowen  and  a 
common  jury,)  and  was  brought  by  an  architect 
to  recover  £151  as  remuneration  for  preparing 
plans  for  repairing  and  rebuilding  a  publichouse  in 
the  Gray's  Inn-road.  It  was  agreed  by  counsel 
that  the  amount,  if  any,  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff 
should  be  £151,  being  5  per  cent,  on  the  proposed 
outlay,  and  also  some  out-of-pocket  expeDses.  The 
defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  which  would  represent  an  outlay  of 
from  £1,500  to  £1,800,  whereas  those  which  were 
prepared  could  not  be  carried  out  for  less  than 
£2,400.  The  plans  were  prepared  in  1875,  and  no 
claim  was  made  until  five  years  afterwards.  The 
explanation  given  for  thig  was  that  the  defendant 
had  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  address  was  not 
known  to  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and  when  they  returned  the  foreman 
said  that  the  jury  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  £45.  His  Lordship,  however,  explained 
to  them  that  the  parties  had  agreed  upon  the 
amount,  and  that  he  cou'd  not  take  the  verdict  for 
the  amount  which  they  mentioned.  They  then 
retired  to  consider  their  verdict  again,  and  in  the 
result  they  returned  and  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.    His  Lordship  stayed  execution. 

Alleged  Inaccuracy  of  Contract  Plans. — 
An  arbitration  took  place  at  Newmarket,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  in  reference  to  the  sewerage  works  in 
course  of  construction  at  ExniDg,  between  Messrs. 
Saint  Brothers,  of  St.  Ives,  the  contractors,  and  the 
Newmarket  local  board  of  health,  the  sanitary 
authority.  In  February,  1880,  tenders  were  in- 
vited for  levelling  and  draining  about  six  acres  of 
land  for  sewage  utilisation.  The  lowest  tender 
was  accepted,  that  of  Messrs.  Saint,  at  £380,  and 
the  contract  was  entered  into  in  due  course,  the 
contractors  basing  their  estimates  upon  the  plans 
and  specifications  furnished  by  the  surveyors  to 
the  local  board,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Holland,  of 
Newmarket.  Soon  after  the  works  had  been  com- 
menced, it  was  discovered  by  the  contractors  that 
a  larger  quantity  of  work  would  have  to  be  done 
than  was  anticipated  by  them  when  they  estimated 
for  the  tender,  and  it  was  alleged  by  them  that  the 
plans  and  specifications  supplied  by  the  board  were 
inaccurate.  In  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the 
contract,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  two  arbitra- 
tors and  an  umpire.  The  umpire  appointed  was 
Mr.  Angel,  architect,  of  London  ;  while  Mr.  R.  B. 
Rowe,  of  Cambridge,  diocesan  architect  for  Ely, 
acted  as  arbitrator  for  the  claimants,  and  Mr.  C. 
Pritchard,  of  Birmingham,  civil  engineer,  was 
agreed  to  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  local  board 


of  Newmarket.  The  plans  and  specifications  having 
been  put  in,  the  claimants  called  Mr.  Pooley, 
civil  engineer,  of  Cambridge,  who  deposed 
that  the  plans  were  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Mr.  Rootham,  builder,  of  Cambridge,  confirmed 
this  evidence,  and  the  Messrs.  Saint  detailed 
what  had  occurred  between  them  and  the  sur- 
veyors to  the  board.  On  the  part  of  that  authority 
it  was  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  advertise- 
ment had  stated  how  much  levelling  would  have  to 
be  done,  the  plaintiffs  ought  to  have  known  what 
they  were  about,  and  that  if  they  had  entered  into 
an  improvident  contract  it  was  their  fault,  and  not 
the  board.— Mr.  J.  F.  Clark,  of  Newmarket,  one 
of  the  surveyors  to  the  board,  gave  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  plans.  In  cross-examination  he 
admitted  that  certain  transverse  sections  on  the 
plans  were  incorrect.  They  had  been  made  by  a 
clerk  in  his  office. — At  the  close  of  the  inquiry  the 
umpire  and  arbitrators  announced  that  the  award 
would  be  given  on  or  before  the  1st  March. 

A  Suevetoe's  Ceetificate  not  Necessaey  to 
Peove  Completion. — Lewis  v.  Hoaee. — This  was 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday,  from 
a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversing  the 
judgment,  after  trial,  of  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston. 
the  action  was  originally  brought  by  the  re- 
spondent against  the  appellant  upon  a  guarantee 
to  the  following  effect: — "In  consideration  of 
your  advance  to  Mr.  Thick's  authority  of  this  date, 
I  hereby  promise  to  pay  you  £110  on  completion  of 
six  houses,  in  accordance  with  a  contract  of  this 
date  between  myself  and  Mr.  Thick."  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Thick  was  a  builder,  and  that  he  had 
agreed  to  erect  certain  houses,  for  which  he  was  to 
be  paid  on  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  surveyor 
that  the  buildings  were  complete  in  accordance 
with  the  contract.  The  question  left  to  the  jury 
at  the  trial  was,  whether  or  not  the  houses  could 
be  said  to  have  been  completed  before  action 
brought,  the  builder  not  having  received  the  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  from  the  surveyor.  The  jury 
found  that  the  houses  had  been  completed  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston,  on  further 
consideration,  decided  against  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
ground  that  the  houses  were  not  completed  in 
accordance  with  the  contract,  the  builder  not 
having  received  the  surveyor's  certificate,  and 
directed  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  defendant. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  that  decision,  on  the 
ground  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  on  the  question 
of  the  completion  of  the  houses  was  conclusive, 
and  that  the  question  whether  or  not  the  certificafe 
had  been  given  did  not  arise.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  arguments,  their  Lordships  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Blackburn,  and  Lord  Watson)  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  on  the  ground 
that  the  form  of  the  verdict  made  it  imperative  to 
hold  that  the  jury  found  that  the  houses  were 
actually  completed  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
in  every  particular  except  the  actual  issuing  of  the 
certificate.  The  issuing  of  such  a  certificate  would 
not  make  the  houses  complete  if  they  were  not 
actually  completed,  and  the  withholding  of  the 
certificate  would  not  make  them  incomplete  if  they 
were  actually  complete.  The  appeal  must  there- 
fore be  dismissed  with  costs. — Judgment  affirmed, 
and  appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 

Impeopee  Building  Mateeials.— At  the  Ed- 
monton Sessions  on  Wednesday,  Andrew  Nichols, 
builder,  of  Shacklewell-lane,  was  charged  upon 
two  summonses  with  violating  the  lOGth  bylaw  of 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health,  the 
material  used  by  him  as  mortar  in  the  construction 
of  two  houses  in  Deleview-road,  Eastbournia, 
Stamford-hill,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
not  being  of  a  character  to  solidly  bind  the  bricks 
together.  Mr.  de  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  Board, 
said  he  personally  visited  the  houses  on  the  3rd  of 
december,  and  took  the  four  samples  of  mortar 
produced  from  the  brickwork.  He  also  gave 
notice  that  the  walls  were  in  a  dangerous  state, 
and  they  had  been  partially  taken  down.  The 
samples  were  handed  to  the  justices,  who  with  the 
greatest  ease  crumbled  the  so-called  mortar  into 
dust  between  their  fingers.  The  Bench  ordered 
the  defendant  to  pay  £5  and  a  continuing  penalty 
of  2s.  6d.  per  day  for  40  days  in  respect  of  each 
house  (£20  altogether)  and  costs,  intimating  that 
they  were  determined  to  assist  local  authorities  in 
enforcing  their  bylaws. 


A  meeting  of  the  local  board  of  Bridlington  was 
held  last  week,  to  consider  the  plans  forwarded  by 
Messrs.  Brierley  and  Holt,  civil  engineers,  to  whom 
the  premium  of  £100  had  been  awarded  in  a  recent 
drainage  competition.  After  two  hours'  discussion, 
it  was  decided  to  write  to  Messrs.  Brierley  and 
Holt,  and  suggest  that  the  amount  of  tunnelling  be 
reduced,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  cost  of  exe- 
cution. 

Mr.  Eli  Johnson,  a  sculptor  of  some  repute,  died 
at  Northampton,  on  Friday  last,  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  His  chief  works  were  a  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Gilpin,  and  another  of  Mr.  George 
Palmer,  M.P. 


(But  Office  €Ml 

— — 

The  death  is  recorded,  at  the  ago  of  70  years, 
of  tho  distinguished  French  architect,  M.  Hector 
Lefuel,  who  was  born  at  Versailles.  The  pupil 
of  his  father,  a  capable  member  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, M.  Lcfucl  early  attracted  notice  by  bin 
diligence  and  accompliHhrnentH  ;  he  obtained 
the  Grand  Prix,  first  class,  in  1829,  and  conse- 
quently studied  at  tho  Villa  Medicis.  He  suc- 
ceeded Visconti  as  architect  to  the  Palais  de 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  employed  to  continue 
the  works  which  united  the  Louvre  with  the 
Tuilories.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Institute  ;  and  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1867. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists,  having  placed 
their  fine  galleries  in  Suffolk- street,  Pall  Mall, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Sunday  Society,  the 
Winter  Exhibition,  consisting  of  945  paintings, 
17  pieces  of  sculpture,  &c,  was  opened  to  the 
members  of  the  society  on  Sunday  last  between 
the  hours  of  5  and  7'30  p.m.  On  Sundays, 
January  23rd  and  30th,  the  exhibition  will  be 
open  to  the  public  free  by  tickets,  which  will  be 
issued  by  the  Sunday  Society  to  those  applying 
by  letter  and  sending  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  to  the  hononary- secretary,  8,  Park- 
place-villas,  W.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
the  Society  of  British  Artists  have  generously 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Sunday  Society. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Auguste  Edouard 
Mariette,  better  known  as  Mariette  Bey,  the 
archaeologist  of  the  modern  school  of  Egypt- 
ology. M.  Mariette  was  born  at  Boulogne  in 
1821,  and  began  life  as  a  teacher  of  grammar 
and  drawing  in  that  town,  occupying  his  leisure 
in  the  unaided  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
In  1848  he  was  attached  to  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum at  the  Louvre,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
first  sent  to  Egypt  on  a  scientific  mission,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  search  for  Coptic  manu- 
scripts preserved  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
country.  Mariette  found  his  way  to  Sakkarah, 
the  ancient  Memphis,  and  there  began  that  series 
of  excavations  which  will  be  for  ever  associated 
with  his  name.  He  discovered  the  site  of  the 
Serapeum,  the  temple  and  inclosure  dedicated 
in  ancient  times  to  the  worship  and  custody  of 
the  sacred  bull  Apis,  as  well  as  the  long  range 
of  dated  and  inscribed  tombs  in  which  the  bulls 
were  buried,  and  which  furnish  a  check  and  a 
verification  of  Egyptian  chronology  derived 
from  independent  sources.  During  his  first 
visit  to  Egypt,  Mariette  also  excavated  the 
buried  part  of  the  Sphinx,  and  demonstrated 
anew  the  fact  that  that  stupendous  monument 
is  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  Mariette  remained 
some  yeai'S  in  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe  was  appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  the  Louvre.  Returning 
to  Egypt,  he  received  the  title  of  Bey,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  late  Khedive  as  Conservator  of 
the  National  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Keeper 
of  the  Museum  at  Boulak,  an  institution  which 
may  almost  be  called  of  his  creation. 

The  great  success  of  the  Nottingham  Castle 
Museum  of  Art  has  encouraged  art-lovers  in 
Nottingham  to  form  a  society  which  now  has 
something  more  than  one  hundred  members.  Its 
objects  are  the  encouragement  of  art  and  the 
dissemination  of  art  knowledge.  Mr.  S.  Dutton 
Walker,  F.S.A.,  is  the  hon.  sec,  and  he  has 
been  very  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Wallis,  the  curator  of  the  museum.  Lectures 
have  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss, 
F.S.  A.,  Mr.  John  Forbes  Roberts,  Mr.  S.  Bourne, 
and  by  Professor  Marshall,  of  Leeds.  Mr. 
Bourne's  paper  was  most  interesting,  and  de- 
scribed very  graphically  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered  in  his  expedition 
for  artistic  purposes  and  for  photography,  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  higher  Himalayas.  After 
the  lecture,  Mr.  Bourne  exhibited  his  splendid 
collection  of  photographs,  taken  as  above  de- 
scribed. Other  lectures  are  to  follow,  and  the 
session  will  be  wound  up  by  a  sobvi  at  the 
Castle,  when  Lord  Belper,  the  President,  will 
preside. 

Important  engineering  operations  are  about 
to  be  carried  out  near  the  Lake  of  Constance  by 
M.  Honsell.  The  objects  are,  to  keep  the  water 
of  the  lake  from  rising  above,  or  sinking  below, 
certain  limits  (showing  a  difference  of  level  of 
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l-8m.),  and  to  prevent  future  high  waters 
giving  a  more  abundant  discharge  than  the  pre- 
sent. The  requirements  of  navigation,  the 
security  of  the  town  of  Schaffhausen,  &c,  ne- 
cessitate this.  The  project  in  hand  includes  two 
operations  :  enlargement  of  the  Stiegen  channel 
(by  means  of  wash-boards,  bo  placed  that  the 
outflow  there  will  not  show  an  increase  on  the 
present  till  the  water  reaches  their  level) ;  and 
regularisation  of  the  bed  by  dredging,  from  the 
Stein  bridge  to  a  little  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Biber,  a  distance  of  5 '575m.  Full  particu- 
lars of  the  scheme  will  be  found  in  the  Archives 
cles  Sciences  of  December  15. 


CHIPS. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  held  at  the  Tolhouse, 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  before  Mr.  Morgan,  Local 
Goverament  Board  inspector,  with  reference  to  an 
application  from  the  town  council  for  leave  to 
borrow  the  sum  of  £5,000,  for  paving  various  parts 
of  the  town  with  wood  and  concrete. 

Anew  organ  and  choir-stalls,  erected  in  Chellas- 
ton  Church,  Derbyshire,  were  used  for  the  first 
time  last  week.  Mr.  Samual  Warren,  of  Derby, 
built  the  organ. 

An  enthusiastic  demonstration  took  place  at 
Hull  on  Saturday,  in  celebration  of  cutting  the 
first  sod  of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  and 
Dock.  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Aird,  of  Lambeth,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  work. 

The  town-hall  at  Newbury  has  been  altered  and 
improved  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Money, 
architect,  of  that  town,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Simmonds, 
contractor,  of  Reading. 

At  Birmingham,  on  Monday  week,  Benjamin  W. 
Smith,  cashier  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Chamberlain,  architects,  was  committed  for  trial 
on  a  charge  of  embezzling  moneys,  amouatiug  to 
nearly  £1,000,  belonging  to  his  employers. 

The  Local  Board  of  Stapleton,  next  Bristol, 
decided,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  week,  to 
carry  out  a  complete  drainage  scheme  for  the  parish, 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  and  plans  prepared  by 
their  surveyor,  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£15,000. 

A  new  school-house  has  just  been  built  in  con- 
nection with  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Aldershot ;  Mr. 
J.  Seabright  was  the  builder. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  Wednesday  week  at 
Preston,  Lancashire,  before  Mr.  G.  Thornhill 
Harrison,  C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  into  an  application  by  the  Pre3ton 
Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
£60,000  for  public  improvements.  At  the  close  of 
the  inquiry  the  inspector  said  there  appeared  no 
objection  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  being  given. 

A  new  mission  church  for  the  North- end  of 
Yarmouth  was  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  It 
is  84ft.  by  26ft.,  and  accommodates  400  persons. 
Mr.  Newby  was  the  contractor  for  carpentry 
work,  and  Mr.  G.  Nickerson,  also  of  Yarmouth, 
for  the  brickwork.    The  cost  has  been  about  £580. 

The  School-board  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  received 
at  their  monthly  meeting  plans  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Haddon  Brothers,  of  London  and  Hereford,  and 
others  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Cinderford,  for  new 
schools  for  Steam-mills,  near  Cinderford.  After  a 
long  discussion  on  the  plans,  a  decision  was  post- 
poned till  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  The 
estimated  cost  of  Messrs.  Haddon's  plans  was  £900, 
and  for  those  of  Mr.  Roberts  £1,500. 

Mr.  Alfred  Creer,  who  for  nine  jears  had  been 
deputy  borough  engineer  of  Halifax,  AVest  R  ding, 
was  last  week  ele3ted  borough  surveyor  of  Lancas- 
ter, from  amongst  176  candidates. 

The  town  council  of  Carlisle  received  last  week 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Archas  )- 
logical  Institute,  accepting,  on  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  invitation  from  the  council  to  visit  the 
city  in  1882. 

Mr.  George  Rice  Jay,  for  many  years  borough 
surveyor  of  Maldon,  died  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the 
age  of  77  years. 

The  town  council  of  Hull,  on  Thursday  week, 
decided  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  waterworks 
engineer,  Mr.  D.  Maxwell,  from  £350  to  £450  per 
annum. 

A  Corporation  report  states  the  cost  of  the 
Temple-bar  memorial  to  be  £10,690  6s.  7d.  Of 
this  £5,260  is  payable  to  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co. 
for  the  foundations,  scaffolding,  granite  work, 
masonry,  carving  and  modelling;  £2,152  to  Mr. 
Boehm,  It. A.,  for  the  statues  in  marble  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales;  £1,081  to  Mr.  Birch, 
A.R.A.,  for  the  "  Griffin  "  in  bronze  ;  and 
£1,603  1 5a.  for  the  basso-relievos. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dublin  Amateur 
Artists'  Society  was  opened  last  week,  and  the 
newspapers  of  that  city  state  that  the  standard  of 
the  work  is  much  superior  to  last  year.  The 
judges,  Sir  G.  Hodson,  Sir  Thos.  A.  Jones, 
P.R.H.A.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  report 
that  there  is  shown  much  careful  study  and  ob- 
servation of  natural  effects,  and  that  they  were 
particularly  pleased  with  several  studies  of  land- 
scapes direct  from  nature,  especially  with  No.  319. 
Regret  is  expressed  that,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
there  has  been  no  competition  in  figure  subjects 
and  heads.  They  award  the  prizes  thus  : — Section 
A :  figure  subjects  and  studies  of  heads — no  awards. 
Section  B  :  landscapes  from  nature  (oils) — 1st,  Mary 
Kate  Benson  (secretary  of  the  society)  ;  2nd, 
Charlotte  E.  Benson ;  commended,  Mary  K. 
Benson.  Do.  (in  water-colours) — 1st,  Mary  Kane  ; 
2nd,  Charles  D.  Manley;  commended,  Dora 
Martyn  and  Edith  Cane.  Section  C :  animals 
— 1st,  not  awarded.  2nd,  Mary  K.  Benson ; 
Section  D:  pictures  from  sketches  (oils)— 1st, 
J.  M.  H.  Todhunter ;  2nd,  Mary  K.  Benson. 
Do.  (in  water-colours)— 1st,  Dora  Martyn;  2nd, 
Edith  Cane.  Section  E  :  flowers  (in  water-colours) 
— 1st,  Miss  Godfrey.  Section  F  :  illustrations— no 
prize  awarded.  Special  prize  for  study  of  distance, 
Mary  K.  Benson. 

A  new  work,  entitled,  "  Chapters  from  the  His- 
tory of  Old  Saint  Paul's,"  by  Dr.  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  editor  of  "Documents  Illustrating  the 
History  of  St.  Paul's"  (Camden  Society),  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  shortly  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock. 

A  new  aisle  has  been  added  to  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Galashiels,  which  will  accommodate  180 
persons,  the  previous  amount  of  space  sufficing  for 
300  sitters.    The  cost  was  about  £1,000 

It  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  town 
council  for  Pembroke,  that  seventeen  replies  had 
been  received  to  the  advertisements  of  the  council, 
offering  the  munificent  premium  of  £25  for  the  best 
scheme  for  supplying  the  town  with  water. 

The  local  board  of  Torquay  last  week  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
the  borrowing  of  £22,425  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  storage  reservoir,  and  extending  the 
water-supply  of  the  town. 

Mr.  C.  Weutworth  Wass,  who  for  more  than  22 
years  has  occupied  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
the  picture-gallery  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  last 
week  presented  with  a  testimonial  consisting  of  a 
silver  salver  and  a  purse  of  200  guineas  on  his 
retirement.  Regret  was  expressed  that  this  feature 
of  the  palace  was  likely,  for  financial  reasons,  to 
be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Boehm  is  actively  engaged  upon  a  statue 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  Waterloo-place,  as  a 
memorial  to  Lord  Lawrence.  The  site  is  south- 
east  corner,  and  the  size  of  statue,  character  of 
pedestal,  are  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  me- 
morial to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  also  the  work  of  Mr. 
Boehm,  which  stands  opposite. 

New  parochial  infant-schools  for  St.  Mary's, 
Lambeth,  were  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, on  Monday  week.  The  building  adjoins 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  is  of  red  brick  ;  it  is  planned 
as  a  large  hall,  with  class-rooms  at  each  end.  The 
cost  has  been  £2.750,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  270  children.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  was  the 
architect. 

The  parish-church  of  East  Carlton,  Norfolk, 
was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  after 
restoration,  including  anew  roof,  extensive  repairs 
to  walls  and  windows,  and  entire  reseating. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Rotnsey,  Hants,  representing 
Christ  leading  the  Blind  Man. 

A  mission-chapel  is  about  to  be  built  for  the 
hamlet  of  Wick,  near  Lyminster,  Sussex,  Mr.  W. 
Street  is  the  architect ;  the  building  is  to  seat  200 
people  at  an  estimated  costof  £1,000. 

A  new  post-office  and  other  buildings  have  just 
been  erected  at  Haverfordwest,  for  the  trustees  of 
Sir  John  Perrott's  Charity.  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Thomas  were  the  builders. 

New  business  premises,  built  for  the  Accrington 
and  Church  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
(Limited),  at  Autley,  Accrington,  were  opened 
last  week.  The  joiners'  work  has  all  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  men  in  the  Society's  joinery  depart- 
ment, uuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Whiteside, 
foreman,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  was  let  to  local 
contractors.  Mr.  Henry  Ross,  of  Accrington,  is 
the  architect  employed  by  the  Society. 


Lamplougrh's  Pyretic  Salme  is  refreshing, 

moat  agroi  able,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS. 
SM/VLL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  otlier  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holbom  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — IAdvt.1 

Holloway's  Pills  thoroughly  purify  the  blood, 
completely  cleanse  the  lungs,  reuiYlgorate  debilitated  or 
vitiated  nervous  action,  strengthen  the  muscles,  and  clear  the 
brain  These  excellent  Pills  are  particularly  recommended  to  nil 
persons  whose  occupation  is  sedentary  Or  conducted  in  close 
rooms, aud  to  the  nervous,  dyspeptic,  and  the  low  spirited. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— London  Institution.  "  Problems  in  the  His- 
tory of  Civilisation."  By  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
F.RS.   5  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "Suggestions  for  Pre- 
venting London  Smoke."  By  W.  D. 
Scott-Moncreifif.   8  p.m. 

Thursday. — Society  of  Arts.  "A  New  Mechanical  Fur- 
nace and  a  Continuons  System  of  Manu- 
facturing Sulphate  of  Soda."  By  Jas. 
Mactear,  F.C.S.    8  p.m. 

London  Institution.  "  The  Manufac- 
ture of  Indigo  from  Coal."  By  Prof.  H. 
E.  Armstrong,  F.K.S.   7  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Fine  Aits.  "  Book 
Decoration."    By  J.  "W.  Bradley.  8  p.m. 

Saturday. —St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  Annual 
meeting.   2  p.m. 


Throat  Irritation. — Soreness  and  dryness,  tick- 
ling and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps  s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  eonfectlons,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7£d.  and  Is.  ljd.,  labelled 
"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A 
letter  received  :  11  Gentlemen,— It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  glycerine 
Jujubes  of  con-iderable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treat- 
ment) in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and 
clear  the  voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm. — Yours  faith- 
fully, Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary." 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS, 

Noeth  Wales  Slate  Trade.—  The  slate  trade 
of  North  Wales  still  continues  very  dull,  and  al- 
though notices  have  been  given  of  an  extension  of 
full  working  time  at  the  Oakley  quarries,  Fes- 
tiniog,  several  of  the  smaller  quarries  remain 
closed.  The  adoption  of  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act  threatens  to  give  rise  to  some  trouble. 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  the  owner  of  the  Llanberis 
quarries,  has  notified  to  his  workmen  that  in  the 
event  of  their  refusal  to  contract  themselves  out  of 
the  Act  he  shall  reconsider  the  arrangement  under 
which  he  supports  the  quarry  hospital  and  allows 
pensions  to  widows  of  men  killed  in  his  employ- 
ment. The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  North 
Wales  Quarrymen's  Union,  the  Council  of  which, 
after  receiving  statements  from  most  of  the  quar- 
ries comprised  within  the  district  of  the  or- 
ganisation, have  decided  upon  recommending  the 
men  to  adhere  to  the  original  resolution  arrived 
at,  and  not  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.  For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages, 
Schools,  &c. 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Tlminster,  Somerset. 
— LAdvt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

BATH  STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 

PIOTOK  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

*«*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate)  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Exeteb.— For  new  factory,  Fore-street,  Exeter,  for 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Son.  Messrs.  C.  Shoppee  and  Sons, 
22,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  London,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  H  Shoppee  :— 

Brass,  London    £12,478  0  0 

Pethrick  and  Co.,  Plymouth  ...  10,984  0  0 
Stephens  and  Sons,  Exeter  ...  10,484  0  0 
Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester       ...      10,290  0  0 

Clark   10,269   0  0 

Claridge,  Banbury   10,095   0  0 

Stephens  and Bastow,  Bristol*...        9,859   0  0 

Brand  and  Co.,  London   8,300  0  0 

*  Accepted. 
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THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  OF  THE  SEMI- 
CLASSIC  REVIVAL. 

BY  the  "  semi-Classic  revival  "  we  mean, 
of  course,  the  revival  of  what  is  com- 
monly, and  inaccurately,  called  the  ' '  Queen 
Anne"  style  :  that  half-English,  half-Dutch 
mode  of  building  which  seems  to  have  come 
into  fashion  round  London  in  or  before  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  and  which  lingered 
on  till  domestic  architecture,  properly  so- 
called,  almost  died  out  amongst  us.  Prom 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  till  now, 
plenty  of  architecture,  better  and  worse, 
has  been  applied  to  domestic  buildings  of 
the  more  expensive  class  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  not  really  been  domestic  archi- 
tecture at  all.  There  has  been  no  everyday 
style,  no  prose  style,  no  style  for  common 
purposes.  Nearly  everything  that  pretended 
to  style  at  all  has  been  put  into  a  monu- 
mental style,  or  a  sham  monumental  style. 
While  the  temples  of  Greece,  the  palaces  of 
Home,  and  the  churches  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  have  been  ransacked  to  furnish  bits 
of  detail  for  the  adorning  of  city  shops  and 
middle-class  villas,  we  have  even  been  as- 
sured by  those  eloquent  writers  about  art, 
who  are  so  much  more  abundant  in  our 
times  than  in  those  when  art  grew  and 
flourished,  that  all  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  that  our  only  fault  lies  in  not  carrying 
the  process  far  enough.  We  ought,  it  ap- 
pears, to  have  gone  a  stage  further,  and  not 
only  to  have  rilled  our  house-fronts  with 
pointed  arches  and  window-tracery  ;  but  to 
have  covered  our  rooms  with  cross-vaults  in 
brick  or  stone,  if  there  was  the  least 
intention  of  making  them  truly  Gothic. 
Similarly,  no  doubt,  we  should  never 
build  so  much  as  a  cottage  without 
stone  lintels  and  cornices,  if  we  wish 
our  work  to  be  truly  Classic  ;  for  the  Classic- 
temple  style  is  as  essentially  based  on  stone- 
lintel  construction  as  the  Gothic- cathedral 
style  is  based  on  arches  and  vaulting.  It  is 
this  sort  of  teaching,  by  the  way,  which  led 
to  all  the  horrors  of  stucco  and  sham-fronts, 
—two  devices  to  get  the  effect  of  monu- 
mental architecture  without  its  cost ;  and  it 
is  this  teaching  which  has  made  the  most 
beautiful  thoughts  of  bygone  artists  trite,  if 
not  repulsive,  by  the  perpetual  mixing-up 
of  them  with  the  vulgar  and  the  sordid. 
But  is  not  monumental  architecture  (people 
have  asked)  the  highest  class  of  architecture  ? 
and  when  we  can  copy  the  highest,  why 
should  we,  for  any  purpose,  copy  anything 
lower  ?  Is  not  poetry  (it  might  be 
answered)  the  highest  class  of  literature? 
Why,  then,  on  your  principle,  should  not  all 
literature  be  poetical  ?  Monumental,  or  as 
it  might  almost  be  called,  rhythmical  archi- 
tecture, is  the  poetry  of  building,  and  the 
man  who  feels  no  incongruity  in  applying  it 
to  shops  and  banks  and  warehouses,  ought 
to  feel  no  incongruity  in  a  rhymed  Daily 
hews  or  a  blmk-vorse  Times. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favour  of 
the  revived  semi-Classic  is,  that  it  is  a  re- 
action against  all  this  misplaced  monument- 
alism.  It  is  an  admission  that  the  common- 
sense  of  the  world  is  right,  when  it  says 
there  ought  to  be  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween a  cathedral  and  a  cottage.  It  is  a 
return  to  a  prose  stjle  for  prosaic  subjects, 
and  to  a  slight  and  relatively  temporary 
style  for  slight  and  temporary  purposes. 
Such  purposes  there  always  have  been,  and 
always  will  be,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible, 
now  and  here,  as  well  as  in  other  times  and 


distant  places,  to  fulfil  them  artistically. 
We  have  heard  plenty  of  declamation  against 
short  building  leases,  and  should  be  glad 
enough,  were  it  practicable,  to  see  them 
done  away  with.  Permanence  is  a  good 
thing  when  it  can  bo  had  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
had  everywhere,  and  the  architect's  business 
is  to  do  the  best  under  the  actual  conditions 
he  meets  with.  To-day  he  may  be  deal- 
ing with  some  great  national  work, 
meant  to  last  for  ages ;  and  to-mor- 
row with  some  trifling  structure  likely  to 
vanish  before  the  next  generation  ;  the  pro- 
blem is  to  make  both  of  them  fulfil  their 
jrarpose  the  more  satisfactorily  while  they 
last.  To  do  this,  the  two  subjects  must  be 
treated  very  differently  in  all  respects.  It 
is  not  monumental  Gothic  alone  that  does 
not  lend  itself  with  fitness  to  shops  and 
cottages  ;  it  is  the  monumental  phase  of 
every  great  style  that  ever  existed.  We  do 
not  get  much  ocular  proof  of  this  amongst 
the  remains  of  past  styles — for  the  plain  rea- 
son that  the  permanent  in  them  has  endured, 
while  the  temporary,  with  a  few  chance  ex- 
ceptions, has  passed  away.  A  moment's 
thought,  however,  will  show  that  it  must 
have  been  so.  The  wildest  dreamer  of  all 
the  dreamers  who  for  the  last  fifty  years  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  direct  the  workers 
amongst  us,  could  not  imagine  that  the 
Egyptian  people  ever  lived  in  houses  con- 
structed as  the  Egyptian  temples  were. 
But  ought  some  art-prophet  thereupon 
to  have  stood  up  and  testified  against 
them  ?  Should  he  have  said,  "It  is 
of  no  use  your  trying  to  build  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  unless  you  adopt  the  very 
same  construction  all  through  your  dwellings, 
which  you  see  in  the  temples  ?  "  They  built, 
no  doubt,  in  a  very  temporary  way,  with  no 
sort  of  attempt  at  the  same  class  of  con- 
struction ;  and  yet,  in  an  unpretending 
manner,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  tem- 
porary works  harmonised  with  and  gave 
added  dignity  to,  the  almost  eternal  struc- 
tures beside  them.  So  it  was  with  the  Greeks 
— so  with  the  Mediaeval  builders  ;  so  it  is 
with  the  Mahometans  almost  down  to  this 
day.  There  is,  and  there  was  with  all,  a 
monumental  way  of  building  for  monumental 
purposes,  and  a  temporary  or  half-tem- 
porary way  for  ordinary  ends ;  a  noble  vein 
of  poetry  for  adequate  occasions,  and  a  good 
honest  sort  of  prose  for  daily  life.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  things  which  the 
leaders  of  the  semi-Classic  revival  have  re- 
cognised, or,  to  speak  more  truly,  have  only 
half-recognised,  as  yet. 

If  there  had  been  existing  amongst  us  a 
multitude  of  precedents  showing  what  the 
early  Gothic  builders  thought  suitable  for 
temporary  structures,  such  as  those  we  now 
have  to  provide  for  in  London,  the  Gothic 
architects  of  to-day  would  doubtless  have 
copied  these,  and  not  the  later  ones.  Very 
few  such  precedents  exist,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  few  ever  did  exist :  since  in  Medieval 
times  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  special 
requirements  of  our  age  had  any  place  at 
all.  The  right  and  consistent  course  for 
architects  who  adopt  Early  Gothic  as  their 
style  for  permanent  works  would  clearly  be 
to  devise  another  phase  of  that  style  for 
temporary  and  subordinate  works.  But 
while  architects  are,  unhappily,  all  sepa- 
rated, with  every  man's  hand  against  his 
brother,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  devise 
either  styles  or  phases  of  style.  Styles,  of 
necessity,  have  to  be  devised  by  a  multitude 
of  artists  working  together ;  and  all  that  an 
isolated  artist  can  do  is  to  work  with 
all  the  power  he  has  in  such  styles  as  al- 
ready exist.  Hence,  it  will  not  do  to  blame 
too  much  the  isolated  artists  of  our  day, 
because,  when  prevented  by  their  isolation 
from  developing  the  phase  of  Gothic  which 
is  wanting,  they  have  fallen  back  on  a  phase 
of  mongrel  Classic.  It  is  a  way  of  building 
adapted  for  ordinary,  half-teraporary  uses, 
and  that  is  its  strength  ;  but  it  is  also  a  way 


which  harmonises  ill  with  the  higher  phases 
of  either  Gothic  or  Classic,  and  that  is  its 
weakness.  We  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
have  once  more,  as  of  old,  two  style- phases, 
the  monumental  and  the  temporary,  the 
poetical  and  the  prosaic ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune is  that  the  two  do  not  now,  as  they 
did  and  should,  harmonise  together.  Hence 
we  speak  of  the  want  having  been  only 
half-met,  the  problem  only  half-solved,  the 
necessities  of  the  two  style-phases  only  half- 
recognised  as  yet. 

Another  weakness  of  this  revived  semi- 
Classic  is,  that  it  does  not  really  know  how 
to  deal  with  any  materials  but  brick  and 
wood.  The  North  and  West  of  England, 
the  great  freestone  and  rubble-stone  dis- 
tricts, can,  as  it  stands,  hardly  turn  it  to 
any  account.  No  doubt  some  architects 
will  get  over  the  difficulty  by  building  in 
Yorkshire,  for  instance,  just  as  they  would 
build  in  London.  A  man  who  cannot  adapt 
his  ideas  to  the  materials  at  hand  has 
nothing  for  it  but  to  adapt  the  materials  to 
his  ideas,  and  may  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  thinking  how  to  make  the  best  of  local 
conditions  by  putting  his  client  to  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  bricks  and  tiles  from  a 
distance.  This,  however,  even  apart  from 
the  doubtful  honesty  of  it,  will  seldom  give 
satisfactory  results.  One  great  charm  of 
good  architecture  is,  that  it  seems  to  grow 
out  of  its  site,  to  harmonise  with  its  sur- 
roundings, to  be  a  part  of  Nature  ;  and  this 
a  brick  building  in  a  stone  courjtry  very 
rarely  seems  to  be.  In  the  midst  of  a  large 
town  it  may  pass,  for  the  surroundings 
then  are  artificial ;  but  in  the  country,  with 
rocks  and  quarries  about  it,  and  flag- 
stones, it  may  be,  peering  through  the  turf 
at  its  baie,  the  absurdity  of  importing  bricks 
is  a  little  too  glaring.  The  architects  in  our 
stone  districts  are,  however,  more  fortunate 
than  their  contemporaries  elsewhere.  They 
have  already,  if  they  would  have  the  wis- 
dom to  use  it,  a  domestic  style  far  more  in 
harmony  with  monumental  Gothic  than  is 
the  semi-Classic  of  17th-century  London. 
In  those  districts  Gothic  traditions  have 
hardly,  even  yet,  quite  died  out ;  and  we 
may  see  what  the  later  Mediaeval  builders, 
at  least,  were  accustomed  to  work  in  as  their 
everyday  style.  This,  no  doubt,  needs 
modification  ;  it  is  far  enough  from  being  a 
ready-made  solution  of  all  our  modern 
difficulties,  or  a  complete  model  for  the 
cheapest  and  most  temporary  of  modern 
structures.  But  it  comes  nearer  to  this  than 
any,  save  a  very  few,  of  those  examples  in 
the  brick  and  wood  district  of  England 
which  show  a  similar  amount  of 
Mediteval  feeling.  The  semi-Classic  revi- 
val, therefore,  has  no  right  to  spread 
into  places  that  can  so  well  do  with- 
out it,  and  that  indeed  can  so  ill  do  with 
it.  It  is  a  makeshift  which  we  in  London 
may  be  pardoned  for  availing  ourselves 
of  till  we  can  find  or  develop  something 
better,  but  one  which  we  shoidd  be  far  from 
thrusting  on  others  who  have  already  the 
germ  of  a  "prose  style"  incomparably 
superior.  Yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
palpable  or  lamentable  proof  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  isolated  artists  in  the  matter  of 
building-style,  than  this  very  confession. 
When  the  same  Gothic  types  are  followed  for 
monumental  works  all  over  the  kingdom, 
we  are  driven  to  advocate  as  the  best  thing 
possible,  under  the  circumstances,  the  adop- 
tion of  two  other  quite  distinct  styles  for 
temporary  and  everyday  works — one  for 
brick  districts,  and  another  for  stone  ones  ; 
and  we  are  driven  to  this  because  experience 
has  shown  that  architects,  while  they  are 
isolated,  may  work  fairly  in  old  styles,  but 
are  almost  powerless  in  devising  new  ones. 
Still,  as  nothing  is  quite  perfect  in  this 
world,  the  present  isolation  of  architects 
is  not  absolute  and  complete ;  and  the 
measure  by  which  it  falls  short  of  being  so, 
is  the  measure  of  what  can  be  done  in 
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modifying  and  giving  vitality  to  the  revived 
semi-Classic.  Such  mutual  helpfulness 
as  there  is  goes  on  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  the  professional  journals,  by 
which  every  architect  can  see  what  almost 
every  other  architect  has  contributed  from 
time  to  time  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  all  are  concerned  with.  The 
Association  lectures  and  the  Institute  papers 
have  their  value, — though  the  latter  society 
seems  to  become  more  and  more  a  business 
one,  and  to  have  few  very  brilliant  sugges- 
tions to  offer,  even  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  But,  after  all,  the  way  to  study  art 
is  to  look  at  it  and  work  at  it — not  to  talk 
about  it  and  hear  about  it ;  and  thus  illus- 
trations, as  being  by  a  long  stage  nearer  to 
the  realitities  than  mere  descriptions  are, 
will  always  take  decided  precedence  of 
them.  So,  by  one  means  and  another, 
the  revived  semi-Classic  of  our  day  does  show 
some  slight  departure  almost  everywhere 
from  its  original  form.  A  modern  ' '  Queen 
Anne  "  house  differs  perceptibly  enough  in 
most  cases  from  anything  that  was  done  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  or  her  predecessors, 
and  it  differs  very  often  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Indeed,  the  final  merit  which  we  re- 
fer to  in  the  style  in  question  is  its  great 
and  almost  unexampled  fitness  for  modifi- 
cation. Architects  may  well  hesitate  to 
touch  the  perfect  Gothic,  or  the  perfect 
Greek,  by  way  of  alteration;  and  almost 
every  minor  style  has  a  sort  of  organic  one- 
ness about  it  which  makes  successful  inter- 
polations difficult.  It  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  revived  semi -Classic,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  one  need  despair  of  making  it 
better.  Its  detail  can  hardly  be  worse,  and 
so  far  it  is  emphatically  the  "  corpus  vile  "  on 
which,  as  we  have  all  been  taught,  experi- 
ments should  be  made. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  BUILDERS. 

THE  recent  severity  of  the  weather  has 
not  only  stopped  building  operations, 
but  put  to  a  severe  test  the  capabilities  of 
those  contrivances  upon  which  the  art  of 
good  building  depends.  The  contractor 
who  has  undertaken  to  complete  work  has 
been  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  clause 
in  his  contract  which  suspends  the  operation 
of  penalties  for  non-completion  on  account 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  if  he  has 
not  already  become  a  loser  by  the  external 
forces  he  has  had  to  contend  against,  causing 
dislocated  walls,  fractured  stonework, 
the  destruction  of  mortar-joints  and  plas- 
tering, burst  pipes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
disturbances.  The  check  to  building  opera- 
tions which  have  only  advanced  so  far  as  to 
be  still  in  the  hands  of  the  bricklayer  is 
serious  enough  to  create  some  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  taken  con- 
tracts at  a  low  price,  though,  if  the  lesson  of 
care  and  caution  is  heeded  which  such  a 
check  brings  with  it,  the  unusual  stress  of 
weather  has  not  been  without  a  salutary 
effect.  But  a  severe  season  has  a  far  more 
reaching  application,  especially  to  the  large 
sectien  of  the  public  who  build  and  occupy 
new  houses.  It  becomes  an  exacting  test 
of  material  and  workmanship.  Even  the 
most  substantially-built  house  must  have 
suffered  in  some  form  or  another.  We  are 
afraid  to  contemplate  the  results  of  the  frost 
and  driving  snow  in  the  case  of  the  many 
thousands  of  new  houses  which  have  recently 
been  built  and  occupied,  and  especially  when 
the  frost  abated  and  the  breaking-up  com- 
menced. To  begin  with  the  roof,  it  would 
be  an  instructive  inquiry  to  discover  the 
percentage  of  water-tight  roofs  when  yester- 
day's thaw  began.  The  roof  may  generally 
be  taken  as  a  pretty  sure  test  of  the  quality 
of  the  house  in  other  respects,  thcugh  the 
best-covered  roofs  are  not  invariably  exempt 
from  the  driving  of  fine  snow  between  the 
slates  or  the  consequences  of  a  thaw  in  a 


confined  gutter.  The  custom  of  having 
parapets,  which  the  builder  still  clings  to, 
despite  its  manifest  evils,  increases  the  risk 
of  an  overflow,  and  invites  the  accumulation 
of  snow  against  the  front  wall,  which  forms 
a  good  lodgment.  When  the  thaw  begins 
the  wall  becomes  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  the  tenant  may  have  to  contend  with  two 
forms  of  evil — the  leakage  through  crevices 
into  his  ceiling,  and  a  wall  sodden 
with  liquefied  snow.  The  gutters  get 
clogged  by  the  drift,  and  instead  of 
becoming  the  channels  of  discharge  are 
converted  into  troughs,  which  fill  and  be- 
come a  never-failing  source  of  trouble  in 
snowy  weather.  The  change  from  Classic 
to  Gothic  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more 
sensible  form  of  roof  which  the  Queen 
Anne  style  of  building  has  retained  ;  but, 
unhappily,  architectural  style  has  been  as 
blind  to  the  necessities  of  climate,  as  the 
more  arbit  rary  mistress  Fashion  in  the  matter 
of  women's  dress.  The  idea  of  a  roof  which 
shall  throw  off  the  rain  and  snow  beyond 
the  walls  is  in  theory  a  very  easy  matter  ; 
but  somehow  the  architect,  in  his  endeavour 
to  turn  it  into  a  picturesque  feature,  manages 
to  defeat  the  main  object,  either  by  placing 
two  gabled  roofs  in  awkward  proximity,  or 
making  flats  and  gutters,  where  the 
principal  fall  would  naturally  take  place. 
In  not  a  few  roofs  the  architect  has  done 
the  very  thing  the  hydraulic  engineer  would 
do  if  he  wished  to  form  a  catchwater  basin 
or  a  reservoir.  -  He  places  a  huge  dam  in  the 
shape  of  a  roof  right  across  a  valley  formed 
by  the  slopes  or  sides  of  adjacent  roofs, 
thereby  penning  up  the  water,  and  he 
carries  a  blind  gutter  through  the  obstruc- 
tion as  a  relief.  What  a  makeshift !  It  is 
nothing  but  a  contrivance  to  get  over  a 
blunder.  One  often  sees  a  chimney  on  an 
outside  wall  carried  up  above  a  roof.  When 
a  snowfall  occurs  a  mass  of  it  rests  against 
the  chimney,  soaking  into  th.3  warm  brick- 
work and  finding  its  way  down  appears  as 
damp  spots  in  the  ceiling  ot  the  bedroom 
below.  The  remedy  for  this  is  un- 
questionably a  small  steep  roof  wi>  h  ridge 
constructed  across  the  angle,  th  >  sides 
of  which  would  throw  off  the  snow  on 
either  side.  An  ordinary  gutter  is  seldom 
efficient.  The  ridge  connecting  the  stack 
with  the  main  roof  also  helps  to  support 
and  steady  the  former.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Times  last  week,  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  makes 
a  very  useful  suggestion  to  prevent  melted 
snow  from  overflowing  the  gutters  and 
flooding  the  rooms  below.  It  is  briefly  to 
place  inverted  troughs  of  wood  or  iron,  or  a 
simple  V-shaped  trough  with  apex  upwards 
along  the  gutters,  so  that  when  the  snow 
melts  the  water  is  freely  conducted  away 
by  the  gutters. 

We  hearof  numerous  instances  of  the  pene- 
trability of  the  fine  drift-snow  of  the  recent 
storm,  and  of  ruany  roofs  in  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere  it  has  found  its  ways  through. 
Buildings  with  steep  Mansard  roofs  and 
parapets  have  suffered  to  a  great  extent 
owing  to  the  choking  up  of  the  gutters, 
though  the  least  desirable  angle  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  flat  enough  to  afford  a  r  esting 
place  for  large  masses  before  they  begin  to 
slide  off,  and  the  wind  has  more  chances  of 
raising  the  slates  of  flat  roofs.  The  suggestion 
of  covering  the  gutters  by  two  inclined 
boards  leaning  together  at  the  top  is  a  good 
temporary  i-emedy  ;  but  we  might  ask  why 
builders  do  not  provide  some  more  per- 
manent form  of  protection  over  gutters,  into 
which  a  large  surface  of  roofing  discharges  ? 
Movable  galvanised  wire  netting  that  could 
bo  taken  off  in  sections,  would  be  an  inex- 
pensive and  effectual  barrier  if  placed  over 
these  channels.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
common  tile  roofs,  if  too  flat,  or  the  tiles  are 
not  laid  with  a  close  good  lap,  are  very  ex- 
posed to  the  drift  of  fine  snow,  and  we  hear 
of  a  church  recently  built  in  the  suburbs, 
into  which  the  snow  has  driven  between  the 


tiles  to  such  a  degree  that  the  aisle  is 
rendered  useless.  In  specifying  roofs  of 
this  description  great  care  is  necessary  to 
obtain  truly-made  tiles,  and  to  require  close- 
fitting  or  pointing  in  the  laying ;  but  when 
architects  have  the  choice  of  improved  tiles 
such  as  the  Broomhall  Company's,  and  other 
forms  of  Italian  tiles,  it  rests  with  them 
whether  a  perfect  roof  is  the  result  or  not. 
When  snow  melts  it  begins  to  slide  down 
roofs,  and  in  the  case  of  buildings  without 
parapets  some  inconvenience,  if  not  damage 
to  glass  conservatories,  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  avalanches  from  lofty  build- 
ings— a  good  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  for  a 
steeply-inclined  roof.  One  suggestion  is  to 
arrest  masses  of  snow,  by  inserting  short 
pieces  of  galvanised  hoop-iron  under  the 
slates  at  intervals,  the  ends  being  made  to 
turn  upwards. 

These  observations  lead  us  naturally  to 
a  question  which  has  always  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  architects  and  plumbers — 
namely  how  to  render  skylights  water- 
tight. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an 
effectual  skylight  is  more  the  concurrence 
of  good  workmanship  and  favourable  con- 
ditions than  design,  for  a  well-planned 
method  of  hingeing  the  lights,  and  forming 
well-grooved  rafters  and  water-tight  rails 
may  be  rendered  completely  abortive  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  joiner  or  plumber,  in 
fitting  or  in  dressing  the  lead  round 
the  kerb.  A  wooden  skylight  is,  moreover, 
subjected  to  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. Alternately  wet  and  dry,  scorched 
by  a  hot  sun,  or  sodden  with  moisture, 
few  parts  of  the  joiner's  work  are  apt 
to  decay  so  soon.  These  conditions  re- 
quire the  most  seasoned  materials ;  but  in 
actual  house-building  perhaps  less  regard  is 
shown,  in  this  respect,  than  for  other  more 
visible  specimens  of  the  joiner's  work.  The 
consequences  are  soon  apparent.  Either  the 
kerbing  shrinks,  loosening  or  otherwise  crack  - 
ingthelead,  the  sashes  become  warped,  and  do 
not  closely  fit,  or  the  shrinkage  of  the  stiles 
and  rails  leave  openings  which  admit  rain  on 
every  occasion.  Natural  decay  sets  in,  and 
completes  the  work  of  destruction.  The  in- 
conveniences and  discomforts  arising  from 
wooden  skylights  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
parsimonious  manner  in  which  speculative 
houses  are  built.  Instead  of  2in.  or  2£in., 
they  are  seldom  more  than  1 J  or  1  Jin.  thick  ; 
no  capping  is  provided  to  cover  the  joints, 
no  tongues  are  introduced,  and  the  glazing 
is  imperfectly  performed  with  putty  which  is 
constantly  giving  way  through  shrinkage. 
Of  course,  metal  skylights  avoid  many  of 
the  risks  to  which  wood  is  exposed  ;  but  to 
all  skylights  there  is  the  objection  that  the 
first  heavy  snowstorm  throws  the  hall,  stair- 
case, or  landing  of  the  house  in  darkness,  or 
shuts  out  the  light  from  any  room  whieh  is 
lighted  entirely  by  its  aid.  During  the  past 
week,  many  of  our  railway- stations  were 
obliged  to  be  lighted  by  gas  during  the  day 
owing  to  the  late  snowfall ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  skylight,  surely  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect or  builder  might  be  called  upon  to  de- 
vise some  outer  protection  in  the  form  of  a 
steeped-pitched  open -metal  grating  or  net, 
to  throw  off  the  snow  as  soon  as  it  falls 
without  obscuring  the  light ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  perversity  of  the  building 
craft  is  such  that  an  outer  skylight  is  often 
of  lower  pitch  than  the  surrounding  roofs. 

Of  walls,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  the  builder  very  often  ren- 
ders them  damp  and  cold  by  adhering  to  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  having  solid  walls 
where  hollow-constructed  ones  would  be 
hotter  for  every  sanitary  reason.  In  stone 
districts,  where  good  rubble  walling  can  be 
had  and  solidity  is  not  grudged,  a  solid 
wall  may  secure  all  that  is  required  ;  but  it 
is  a  miserable  stickling  for  traditional 
usage  to  build  thin  solid  walls  of  porous 
brick,  and  afterwards  try  to  stay  the 
inroads  moisturo  and  cold  produce.  With 
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these  observations  we  pass  on  to  allude  to  a 
few  of  the  commoner  defects  found  within 
the  house.    That  wonderful   specimen  of 
human  ingenuity,  the  modern  sash  window, 
is  by  no  means  an  infallible  check  to  driving 
wind,  rain,  or  even  snow,  as  many  of  our 
new  houses  have  found  to  their  cost  within 
the  last  few  days.    Here  the  art  of  the 
architect  has  done  really  little  to  abate  the 
evil.  "When  we  have  no  cold  air  pouring  upon 
our  heads  in  our  parlours  or  studies,  we 
have  a  deluge  of  rain  that  enters,  or  small 
heaps  of  driven  snow,  which  accumulate  in 
the  crevices  of  the  sashes,  and  pile  themselves 
up  in  the  corners  of  our  windows.    On  the 
outside  of  the  window  the  flat  sills  form 
shelves  for  the  snow  to  lodge  till  small 
mountains  and  ridges  appear,  but  these  are 
harmless  compared  with  the  deluge  of  con- 
densed water  which  greets  our  eyes  after  a 
sudden  fall  of  the  outside  temperature.  It 
is  useless  to  inquire  if  we  have  remedies  for 
these  things.    As  violent  snowstorms  only 
happen  once  or  twice  in  a  generation,  the 
modern  house-builder    does    not  trouble 
about  the  precautions  of  extra  thick  sashes, 
weather-bars,   or    grooved    and  tongued 
stiles.    Everyone  knows  the  value   of  a 
double  window ;  but  it  is  an  item  of  cost 
that  tenants  are  not  prepared  to  pay  for,  so 
builders  and  those  they  build  for  are  content 
with  the  usualsash  window  with  its  numerous 
shortcomings.    How  mercilessly  inefficient 
some  of  these  fittings  are  has  not  perhaps 
been  so  fully  tested  till  the  other  day,  and 
it  is  certainly  cruel  irony  which  points  to 
these  deficiencies    in  some  of  the  better 
buildings  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  skill 
and    experience    of    the    best  artificers 
are    supposed  to  be  centred.     It  is  true, 
indeed,   that   the    modern  architect  can 
provide   against   these    things  :    he  can 
specify   close  -  fitting     sashes,  grooved 
and  tongued   rebates,    weather-bars  and 
draught- preventers  ;   yet  by  the  strange 
coincidence  of  modern  contract  work  and 
machine-labour,  all  the  theory,  all  the  work- 
man's care  in  operating  is  thrown  away. 
Competition  has  brought  with  it  the  produce 
of  inferior  timber-markets  and  the  artless- 
ness    of   mechanical  labour.     The  most 
skilled  workmanship  is  baffled  by  shrinkage 
of  timber,  and  the  most  consummate  con- 
trivance may  be  frustrated  by  ill-judgpd 
conversion  of  timber.     There  are  a  score  of 
other  minor  dtfects,  which  a  severe  frost 
opens  up.  The  plumber  and  the  builder  are  no  w 
busy  in  arresting  the  flow  of  water  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  pipes,  in  patching  up 
roofs,  gutters,  and  skylights.    In  view  of  the 
present  breaking-up  of  frost,  we  may  call 
attention  to  a  few  useful  suggestions  made 
by  the  writer  we  have  already  referred  to. 
Pipes  buried  in  the  ground  are  safe  from 
frost,  but  where,  as  in  areas,  cold  passages, 
&c,  they  are  exposed,  the  author  proposes 
the  very  simple  precaution  of  "inserting 
within  the  pipe  a  small  thin  tube  of  gutta- 
percha   or  indiarubber,    containing  air, 
sealed  at  the  ends,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  pipe.    It  may  be  held  in  posi- 
tion at  intervals  by  copper  wires  brought  to 
the  outside  at  the  joints  and  soldered  in 
with  them."    The  taps   of  hydrants  for 
watering  gardens  should  be  buried  2ft.  in 
the  ground,  the  handle  for  turning  the  tap 
and  the  delivery  pipe  being  brought  up  to 
the  surface.    Screw-taps  are  better,  as  they 
shut  off  the  water  gradually,  and  avoid  the 
sudden  blow  caused  by  the  common  plug 
taps.    Another  hint  to  prevent  the  bursting 
of  hot-water  boilers  is  worth  remembering, 
and  that  is  to  draw  off  a  quart  of  water  from 
the  boiler  before  lighting  the  fire.     If  this 
can  be  done  the  pipes  are  not  frozen,  and  the 
fire  may  be  lighted  with  safety  ;  but  this 
precaution  ought  only  be  a  supplementary 
one  to  a  safety-valve.    Builders  and  archi- 
tects would  earn  the  respect  of  their  em- 
ployers and  the  public  if  they  bestowed  a 
little  care  and  thought  on  these  matters. 


SPECIFIC   GRAVITY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

IF  we  take  in  our  hands  equal  bulks,  a 
cubic  inch  for  example,  of  two  different 
solids,  such  as  marble  and  lead,  we  at  once 
perceive  a  great  difference  in  the  pressure 
produced  upon  each  hand,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  one  cube  feels  much  heavier  than  the 
other.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  mass  of 
particles  of  matter  condensed  in  the  cube  of 
lead  than  in  the  cube  of  marble,  owing  to 
those  particles  being  more  closely  packed 
together,  so  that  bulk  for  bulk  lead  is  heavier 
than  marble.  In  order  to  have  an  exact  or 
scientific  method  of  comparing  the  densities 
of  various  solids,  we  adopt  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  as  the  standard  unit, 
and  compare  all  other  solid  substances  with 
it.  Thus,  if  we  find  that  a  cubic  inch  of  lead 
weighs  as  much  as  11J  cubic  inches  of  water, 
we  call  llj  the  "specific  gravity"  of  lead, 
its  density  being  11^  times  that  of  water. 

The  celebrated  philosopher,  Archimedes, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  had 
his  attention  called  to  this  mode  of  com- 
paring the  densities  of  different  solids.  The 
King  of  Syracuse  h  aving  given  a  certain  weight 
of  gold  to  a  workman  to  make  into  a  crown, 
he  returned  him  a  crown  having  the  full 
weight  of  gold  delivered  to  him ;  but  sus- 
picion being  afterwards  aroused  that  it  had 
been  alloyed  with  silver,  the  king  referred 
the  matter  to  Archimedes,  who,  while  cogi- 
tating over  the  problem,  happened  to  notice 
that  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath  full  of 
water  a  quantity  of  water  equal  iii  bulk  to 
Ms  oivn  body  flowed  over  before  he  could 
immerse  himself.  It  then  occurred  to  him 
that,  if  he  immersed  a  mass  of  pure  gold 
of  equal  weight  to  the  crown  in  a  vessel  full 
of  water,  and  observed  how  much  flowed 
over,  and  then  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
crown  itself,  he  would  be  able  to  see  whether 
the  latter  occupied  more  space  than  the  mass 
of  pure  gold,  and  thus  dettct  the  quantity  of 
silver  used  to  alloy  it,  as  gold  is  nearly 
twice  as  heavy  as  silver  for  equal  bulks,  and 
therefore  the  crown  would  be  of  proportion- 
ately greater  bulk.  The  specific  gravity 
then  of  any  solid  is  its  weight  as  compared 
with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  distilled 
water  at  60°  Fahr.  being  used  as  the  stand- 
ard of  measurement. 

Specific  gravities  of  solids  might,  no  doubt, 
be  determined  by  making  exact  cubes,  say, 
lin.  each  way,  and  weighing  them  against  a 
cubic  inch  of  water,  but  this  would  be  a 
troublesome  and  inexact  process,  as  we  often 
require  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  ir- 
regularly-shaped bodies,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  f  ollowingkydro- 
static  law  that  ' '  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid 
is  pressed  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  displaced"  ;  from  which 
it  follows  that  if  we  weigh  a  heavy  body  in 
water,  by  attaching  it  to  one  side  of  a 
balance  and  allowing  it  to  sink  in  the  water, 
it  loses  in  weight  exactly  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water ;  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  taken  in  air,  minus  its  weight  in 
water,  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  If,  then,  W  is  the  weight  of  the 
solid  in  air,  w  its  weight  when  immersed  in 
water,  we  have 

W 

Specific  gravity  =  —  

W  —  w 

We  have  here  supposed  the  substance  to 
be  heavier  than  water ;  but  in  the  case  of 
most  woods  which  float  in  water,  in  order  to 
find  their  specific  gravities  we  must  attach 
a  heavy  material,  sufficient  to  sink  the 
specimen  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Call  P  the  substance  whose  specific  gravity 
is  sought,  Q  the  weight  employed  to  sink  it, 
and  let  wy  be  the  ascertained  weight  of  Q 
when  weighed  in  water,  and  w  the  weight 
of  P  +  Q  in  water ;  then  we  have — 

Specific  gravity  of  P  =   

W  +  t«i  —  iv 
To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  compound 


or  alloy  of  two  metals,  wo  must  know  the 
specific  gravity  and  volume  of  each  com- 
ponent ;  let  S  and  s  bo  the  specific  gravities, 
V  and  v  their  volumes ;  then  we  have — 

Specific  gravity  of  alloy  =  ^  ~ 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  any  solid 
body  (not  soluble  in  water)  can  be  ascer- 
tained, wo  now  propose  to  consider  the 
subject  in  its  bearing  upon  the  utility  of 
materials  used  for  building  purposes.  We 
have  seen  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
varies  with  its  density,  or  the  closeness  of 
its  particles  to  one  another  ;  now  it  has  been 
generally  observed  that  the  durability  and 
cohesive  strength  of  materials  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  compactness  or  density, 
a  heavy  stone  or  one  of  high  specific  gravity 
being  usually  stronger  and  more  durable, 
c<xteri8  paribus,  than  a  lighter  one,  in  which 
the  specific  gravity  is  low.  This  arises 
chiefly  from  the  lighter  material  being  more 
porous  and  absorbent  than  the  heavier,  and 
therefore  possessing  less  power  of  resistance 
to  pressure,  as  well  as  being  more  easily 
acted  on  by  water  getting  into  its  pores,  and 
either  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  substance, 
or  freezing  in  winter  and  splitting  the  stone 
to  pieces  by  the  expansive  force  developed 
in  converting  water  into  ice. 

In  selecting  a  stone  for  building  purposes 
it  is  therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  its 
specific  gravity,  as  even  a  slight  variation  in 
two  stones  of  similar  chemical  composition 
will  often  make  a  great  difference  in  their 
relative  durability.  We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  employed  for  the  external  facing 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
where  the  Bolsover  stone  was  first  used, 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2  "43  (water 
being  unity);  but  the  quarries  of  this  stone 
being  worked  out,  a  stone  of  specific  gravity 
2-3  from  Anstone  was  substituted,  the  decay 
of  which,  when  exposed  to  weather,  was 
very  rapid,  as  compared  with  the  Bolsover 
stone,  although  the  chemical  composition 
was  almost  identically  the  same  in  both. 
The  difference  of  cohesive  strength  in  the 
two  kinds  of  stone,  when  subjected  to  a 
crushing  weight,  is  also  very  conspicuous, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  117  :  83.  Again,  the 
magnesian  limestone  from  Cadeby,  whose 
specific  gravity  is  2-0,  is  very  absorbent  of 
water,  and  possesses  a  low  degree  of  cohe- 
sive strength.  There  are,  however,  occa- 
sional exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  the  mag- 
nesian-limestone  of  Bramham-moor  has  a 
specific  gravity  only  slightly  higher  than 
the  Cadeby  stoDe,  but  is  much  less  absorbent 
than  some  of  higher  specific  gravity;  and 
is  also  possessed  of  considerable  cohesive 
strength. 

With  regard  to  sandstones,  the  same  rule 
may  be  said  generally  to  hold  good  where  the 
chemical  composition  is  similar,  but  as  this 
latter  varies  considerably  in  different  stones, 
we  cannot  always  draw  correct  conclusions 
merely  from  a  knowledge  of  their  specific 
gravities.  Thus  Cragleith- stone,  which  is 
nearly  pure  silica,  has  great  crushing 
strength,  and  moderate  absorbent  power ; 
but  Park-spring  stone,  which  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  has  less  cohesive  strength, 
but  is  at  the  time  less  absorbent,  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  two  being  different. 
Kenton  sandstone  has  also  a  high  specific 
gravity,  but  it  is  very  absorbent,  and  has 
a  low  crushing  strength,  the  amount  of 
silica  in  its  composition  being  much  less  than 
in  the  above-named  stones ;  and  Heddon 
stone,  which  is  much  lighter  in  weight  but 
contains  more  sihea,  is  much  less  absorbent, 
but  has  a  less  crushing  strength,  and  its 
power  of  resistance  to  weather  is  also  small. 
Morley-moor  stone,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Derby,  has  a  very  low  specitic  gravity,  ac- 
companied with  high  absorbent  power  and 
but  moderate  cohesive  strength. 

In  the  case  of  the  Oolitic  limestones,  the 
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rule  which  has  been  laid  down  will  be  gene- 
rally found  to  hold  good,  those  from  Ancaster 
and  Portland,  which  have  high  specific  gra- 
vity, being  the  least  absorbent,  strongest,  and 
most  durable.  The  stone  from  Portland, 
however,  has  a  higher  crushing  strength, 
owing  probably  to  its  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  silica,  which  is  absent 
from  the  composition  cf  other  English 
oolites.  Among  the  different  varieties  of 
Portland  stone,  the  most  durable  are  those 
which  have  the  highest  specific  gravity, 
that  obtained  from  the  top  bed  being 
heavier,  stronger,  and  more  durable  than 
the  stone  from  the  lower  bed  in  the  same 
quarry.  Bath  stone  has,  generally,  a  low 
specific  gravity,  combined  with  but  moderate 
crushing-strength,  and  being  highly  absor- 
bent, its  power  of  resisting  weather  is  but 
small.  Some  kinds  of  this  stone,  however, 
have  much  greater  durability  and  strength 
than  others,  and  generally  in  proportion  to 
their  specific  gravities.  In  other  limestones 
which  are  not  oolitic,  the  rule  holds  good, 
the  siliceous  limestone  of  Chilmark  having 
a  high  specific  gravity  combined  with  great 
resistance  to  crushing,  and  low  absorbent 
power,  which  qualities  render  it  a  valuable 
building  material  where  strength  and 
durability  are  desired. 

Metals  differ  so  greatly  in  character  one 
from  another  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  their  specific  gravity  and 
other  qualities  :  thus  gold  has  a  very  high 
specific  gravity,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  malleable  and  ductile  of  metals  ;  it  is 
also  possessed  of  the  greatest  power  of  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  acids,  and  is  un- 
altered by  exposure  for  any  length  of  time 
to  atmospheric  influences  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  zinc,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
density  of  gold,  possesses  but  little  ductility, 
and  readily  oxidises  when  exposed  to  the 
ah.  Such  comparisons,  however,  are  of  little 
value  as  between  sejjarate  metals  ;  it  is  by 
comparing  different  specimens  of  the  same 
metal  that  we  discover  the  value  of  ascer- 
taining their  specific  gravity.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  find  that  cast-iron  has  an 
average  specific  gravity  of  7 •  1 2,  and  is  very 
brittle,  being  liable  to  fracture  by  a  sharp 
blow,  although  it  will  at  the  same  time  bear 
a  very  great  crushing  weight ;  while  wrought 
iron,  whose  specific  gravity  averages  7*68, 
has  rather  less  crushing-strength,  but  will 
bear  almost  any  amount  of  hammering 
without  being  fractured. 

Again,  if  we  take  two  different  specimens 
of  cast-iron,  we  shall  find  that  the  one  pos- 
sessing the  highest  specific  gravity  is  in- 
variably the  stronger,  and  this  arises  from 
the  particles  being  more  closely  packed 
together,  as  well  as  from  greater  uniformity 
of  texture,  since  castings  are  very  liable  to 
be  honeycomed  from  unequal  shrinkage  in 
cooling,  which  renders  them  weak  and 
brittle.  In  some  of  the  cheap  castings  in 
iron,  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  is  mixed 
with  the  metal,  which  reduces  both  its 
strength  and  specific  gravity,  rendering  it 
extremely  brittle,  and  almost  useless  as  a 
building  material  that  is  liable  to  strain  of 
any  kind.  The  way  to  test  the  soundness 
of  metallic  castings  is  to  take  their 
specific  gravity,  which  might  easily  be 
done  by  weighing  them  in  a  tank  of  water  ; 
had  this  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  first 
great  bell  (Big  Ben),  which  was  cast  for  the 
clock-tower  at  "Westminster,  the  porosity 
and  inequality  of  the  casting  would  at  once 
have  been  detected,  and  the  expense  of 
taking  down  and  re-casting  the  bell  might 
have  been  saved  to  the  country.  It  is  al- 
ways found  that  when  columns  of  iron  are 
cast  solid  throughout,  the  centre  portion  is 
much  less  dense  and  strong  than  the  part 
nearer  the  outside,  owing  to  the  latter 
cooling  more  rapidly  than  the  former  ;  hence 
it  lias  been  found  that  hollow  columns 
possess  greater  strength,  weight  for  weight, 
than  solid  ones,  and  in  inverse  proportion 


to  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  which  is 
always  denser  and  has  a  higher  specific 
gravity  in  thin  castings  than  in  thick  ones. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  employed 
for  building  purposes  it  may  be  generally 
affirmed  tbat  those  which  have  a  high 
specific  gravity  are  stronger  and  more  dura- 
ble than  others  of  a  low  specific  gravity. 
Thus,  if  we  compare  pitch-pine  with  spruce, 
we  find  the  former  to  have  nearly  twice  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  latter,  and  that  both 
in  strength  and  durability  it  is  also  greatly 
superior.  The  wood  at  the  centre  or  "  heart" 
of  firs  and  many  other  timber-trees  has  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  that  taken  from 
the  outer  part  of  the  trunk,  being  at  the 
same  time  stronger  and  less  liable  to  decay 
when  used  for  building.  Timber  baulks  are 
often  unsound  in  the  middle,  and  their 
strength  is  thereby  greatly  impaired  ;  the 
unsoundness  is  difficult  to  discover  without 
sawing  them  in  two  ;  but  if  their  specific 
gravity  was  taken  as  they  lay  in  the  water 
or  dock  and  compared  with  that  of  a  sound 
piece  of  wood,  the  soundness,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  inside  would  be  at  once  rendered  cer- 
tain, the  unsound  part  having  a  lower 
density  than  the  sound  part ;  so  that  in  case 
the  timber  was  decayed  in  the  middle  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole  beam  would  be 
less  than  that  of  a  sound  specimen. 

There  are  many  other  building -materials 
to  which  the  rule  will  apply  ;  thus,  if  we 
compare  different  kinds  of  brick  and  roofing 
slates,  we  find  that  those  which  have  the 
highest  specific  gravity  are  the  most  re- 
markable for  their  strength,  durability,  and 
non -absorption  of  water;  the  softer  and 
lighter  qualities  being  also  more  readily  de- 
stroyed by  exposure  to  weather.  The 
strength  of  cement  depends,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  on  its  weight,  Portland  cement 
weighing  only  1061b.  per  bushel  being  found 
to  have  little  more  than  half  the  tensile 
strength  of  cement  whose  weight  is  1301b. 
The  adulteration  of  white-lead  used  by 
painters  can  be  detected  by  its  weight,  as  the 
materials  mixed  with  it  are  generally  of 
lower  specific  gravity.  Many  other  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced ;  but  we  think 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  in 
selecting  materials  for  building  purpose3, 
a  great  deal  more  attention  should  be  paid 
than  is  usually  done  to  the  question  of  their 
specific  gravity. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Edward 
W.  Smith,  P.  Kenyon  Parker,  Arthur  Smyth, 
and  H.  W.  Simpson  were  elected  as  members. 
Mr.  Eales,  assistant -secretary,  announced  that 
the  first  visit  of  the  session  would  take  place  on 
Saturday  (to-morrow)  the  29th  inst.,  and  would 
be  made  to  the  Standard  Assurance  Offices,  King 
William- street,  E.C. 

THE   "S.P.A.B."  ON  ITS  DEFENCE. 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Page, 
hon.  secretary: — 

The  Society  for  the  Trotection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
9,  Buckingham- street,  Jan.  21st.,  1881. 
To  the  Hon.  Sees,  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

Dear  Sirs, — The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  this 
Society  having  been  called  to  some  remarks  made  by  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Pink,  of  the  7th  inst.,  I  am  desired  to  ask 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  read  this  letter  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Associati  >n.  The  Society  hasmade  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  churches  of  Norfolk, 
amongst  others  of  North  AValsham,  and  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft,  and  St.  George,  Tombland,  Norwich,  besides  having 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  "  Hestoration  in  East  Anglia,"  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed .  The  Society  is  now  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  repair  of  Knapton  Church. 
It  recently  drew  the  attention  of  the  restoration  committee 
at  North  Walsham  to  the  nave  roof  of  the  church,  and 
appealed  to  it  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  re- 
markable and  unique  old  roof,  instead  of  wh  .1  ly  replacing 
it  by  a  modem  imitation.  The  Society  has,  from  time  to 
time  for  a  lengthened  period,  directed  its  efforts  against 
the  work  done  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  it  opposed  the 
granting  of  the  faculty  recently  applied  for  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  west  front.  In  face,  however,  of  the  local 
approbation  of  the  proposed  restoration,  its  opposition 
was  futile,  and  no  further  action  seems  now  possible. 
The  committee  thinks  that  the  same  publicity  should  be 
given  to  this  statement  as  to  the  remarks  of  the  speaker 
referred  to,  which  wero,  of  course,  made  in  ignorance  of 


th<?  proceedings  of  the  Society.  This  will  he  gained  if  you 
will  kindly  read  this  letter  to  your  meeting. —Yours  faith- 
fully (on  behalf  of  the  Society) , 

Chas.  G.  Vinaix,  Hon.  Sec. 

PROPOSED  VISIT  TO  HOME. 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  said  he  believed  many  archi- 
tects and  students,  young  and  old,  would  like  to 
hear  of  a  good  opportunity  of  visiting  Rome,  and 
he  therefore  mentioned  that  this  spring  an  ex- 
cursion would  leave  Paris  a  week  before  Easter, 
and  return  to  Paris  a  week  after  Easter,  stop- 
ping- six  days  in  Rome,  two  at  Florence,  and 
about  one  day  each  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa. 
This  would  involve  17  days'  absence  from  Lon- 
don, but  of  these  9  only  were  full  working  days. 
He  went  with  two  pupils  .'ast  year,  and  now 
offered  a  few  of  the  leading  particulars  about  the 
excursion.  The  total  outlay,  travelling  2nd 
class,  between  Paris  and  Rome,  and  placing  all 
arrang-ements  in  the  latter  city  in  the  hands  of 
recognised  excursion  agents,  varied  from 
£21  10s.  to  £25  15s.,  but  a  margin  would  be 
needed  for  extras,  chiefly  to  bo  expended  upon 
photographs.  Low  as  these  figures  were,  the 
arrangements  were  neither  low  nor  insufficient, 
and  a  well-known  sculptor  and  archaeologist 
conducted  the  English  section  of  the  party  in  a 
manner  quite  equal  to  that  with  which  our  own 
archaeological  and  architectural  excursions  had 
made  us  familiar.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  excursion  wero  very  great,  espe- 
cially to  anyone  engaged  in  the  study  of  Classical 
architecture.  Six  days  in  Rome,  at  the  best  a 
short  time,  was  enough  to  enable  a  student  to 
gain  great  insight  into  the  examples  of  ancient 
art  there  displayed,  and  would  give  new  value 
to  all  illustrations  met  with  in  future  years.  He 
suggested  to  any  young  men  proposing  to  take 
part  in  the  excursion  to  join  together,  and  spend 
their  evening  leisure  in  reading  Roman  history, 
and  in  studying  the  large  number  of  architec- 
tural works  now  available,  and  so  to  prepare 
themselves  for  sightseeing. 

THE  PROPOSED  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP. 

The  President  said  he  had  a  communication 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  proposal  of  an 
A.  A.  Travelling  studentship,  broached  at  the 
opening  conversazione,  which  members  would  con- 
sider of  a  highly  satisfactory  character. 
Originally  a  very  modest  view  of  the  situation 
was  taken,  and  a  sum  of  about  £100  was  aimedat ; 
the  prize  sub -committee  were  entrusted  with 
the  duties  of  drawing  up  a  draft  of  regulations 
which  had  since  been  submitted  to  the  general 
committee,  who  had  unanimously  approved  of 
it.  One  of  the  members  of  the  sub-committee 
took  a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  undertaking, 
and  to  him  much  of  the  success  that  had  attended 
their  preliminary  proceedings  was  due.  "While 
some  doubted  whether  the  money  could  be 
raised,  and  re30mmended  that  a  general  appeal 
be  made  to  the  profession,  and  that  the  members 
he  urged  to  canvass  all  their  friends,  he  strongly 
supported  the  idea  that  the  Association  had 
power  and  energy  enough  to  be  self-ruling,  and 
that  the  members  could  and  would,  if  properly 
approached,  raise  a  sufficient  sum.  fie  must 
here  reveal  that  this  sanguine  member  was  no 
other  than  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  sub-com- 
mitte,  Mr.  Aston  "Webb.  The  report  of  the 
sub- committee  would  have  been  before  the 
members  this  evening  but  for  an  unforeseen  and 
very  gratifying  circumstance — namely,  that 
although  only  about  a  hundred  members  and 
former  members  had  subscribed,  the  sum 
originally  proposed  had  been  more  than 
promised,  and  they  would,  therefore,  not 
only  be  able  to  send  out  a  student  this 
year,  but  had  determined,  in  order  that 
the  remaining  seven-eighths  of  the  mem- 
bers might  have  an  opportunity  of  joining 
in  the  movement,  to  establish  a  second  student- 
ship. The  actual  sum  provided  was  £515. 
Having  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  general 
body  of  members  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme, 
assuring  them  that  tho  modest  half-guineas 
would  be  equally  valued  with  the  larger  sums 
that  were  given  by  tho  senior  members,  the 
President  concluded  by  reading  the  draft  condi- 
tions. Tho  age  of  competitors  will  be  limited 
in  the  present  year  to  '.',5,  in  1882  to  24,  and  in 
1883  and  afterwards  the  limit  of  age  will  be 
23.  Every  candidate  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  The  studentship  will 
be  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  £20,  and  the 
tour  of  the  successful  candidate  shall  extend  for 
at  least  four  weeks.  The  drawings  are  to  be 
submitted  in  competition  by  the  first  Friday  in 
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May  in  each  year,  and  consist  of : — One  draw- 
ing from  the  round  (shaded)  ;  three  sketches 
from  existing  buildings  (or  portions  thereof)  ; 
six  sheets  of  measured  drawings  from  buildings 
erected  prior  to  the  year  1750,  drawn  to  a  fin. 
scale,  with  at  least  one  sheet  of  full-sized  details, 
on  sheets  of  paper  not  exceeding'  imperial  size. 
Should  these  conditions  not  be  adhered  to  by  the 
candidate,  he  will  be  disqualified.  The  student, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  (our,  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  £  1 0,  and  should  the  j  udges 
be  satisfied  with  the  work  executed  by  the 
student  when  on  his  tour,  a  further  payment  of 
£10  will  be  made,  and  a  bronze  medal  presented 
to  him  at  the  annual  conversazione. 

PAJGSONAGES. 

Mr.  Lacy  TV.  Ridge,  diocesan  architect  for 
Sussex,  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  premi- 
sing that  mmh  of  what  he  should  say  would  be 
just  as  applicable  to  houses  for  gentlemen  of 
small  means  as  to  parsonages.  He  proposed  to 
speak  of  country  parsonages  standing  in  their 
own  grounds ;  although  much  might  be  applica- 
ble to  town  parsonages,  it  was  obvious  that  on 
confined  sites,  with  a  party-wall  on  either  side, 
many  features  of  the  ideal  building  must  be 
dispensed  with.  Parsonages  differed  from  other 
houses  not  in  essence,  but  in  the  accidents  which 
surrounded  them.  These  might  be  classified 
under  two  heads — tenure,  and  sources  of  funds 
for  erection.  As  to  the  former  point,  it  was 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  parsonage  and 
glebe  belonged  to  the  incumbent  in  right  of 
his  benefice,  not  as  a  trustee,  but  absolutely. 
Although  the  incumbent  had  power  to  build, 
enlarge,  or  otherwise  improve  the  benefice  at  his 
own  expense,  or  out  of  funds  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, there  were  so  many  points  on  which  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  and  the  patron  were  re- 
quired that  it  was  desirable,  before  beginning  to 
build,  to  apprise  them  of  the  fact.  On  no  point 
were  they  more  likely  to  be  anxious  than  that 
the  buildings  should  be  approximate  to  the  bene- 
fice, and  it  was  specially  necessary,  in  view  of 
possible  future  tenants,  not  to  over-build  the 
income  derivable  from  the  incumbency.  Still,  a 
good  house,  if  in  a  pleasant  district,  attracted 
men  of  independent  means,  to  the  undoubted 
advantage  of  the  parish.  The  greatest 
delinquents  amongst  the  building  clergy 
were  those  who  added  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  outbuildings,  regardless  of  quality 
of  materials  and  soundness  of  construction, 
if  they  would  outlast  their  own  day.  In  build- 
ing for  a  bachelor,  or  a  man  whose  immediate 
requirements  are  small,  or  whose  funds  are 
limited,  it  was  only  right  to  remember  that  each 
new  incumbent,  or  even  the  present  one,  might 
want  to  enlarge.  If,  therefore,  space  could  be 
furnished  in  roofs  which  might  hereafter  be 
converted  into  attics,  or  could  otherwise  prepare 
for  contingencies,  it  would  be  well.  The  funds 
available  should  be  expended  in  making  the 
house  as  commodious  as  possible,  leaving  it  for 
future  time  to  add  bays,  porches,  and  similar 
features.  In  some  instances  the  lecturer  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  put  in  the  girders  for  the 
openings  into  the  future  bays.  At  Eartham, 
for  example  [see  illustration],  the  attic-roofs 
were  laid,  or,  rather,  the  ceiling- joists  of  first- 
floor  were  strong  enough  to  act  as  floor-joists. 
As  an  incumbent  was  landlord  as  well  as  tenant, 
he  was  liable  for  substantial  repairs,  no  allow- 
ance being  mide  for  wear ;  and,  if  necessity 
arose,  even  for  rebuilding.  The  workmanship 
should  therefore  be  thoroughly  sound  and  good, 
beauty  should  be  achieved  by  good  outline  and 
proportion,  and  there  must  be  an  absence  of 
ornamental  features  and  architectural  frivolities. 
The  courts  having  held  that  internal  papering 
and  painting  were  merely  decorative,  the  former 
might  be  omitted  from  the  building-contract ; 
but  as  to  painting,  he  had  never  yet  found 
anyone  strong-minded  enough  to  follow  the 
decision  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  leave  inter- 
nal work  withoutits  equivalent  staining  and  var- 
nishing. Aviaries,  observatories,  conservatories, 
&c,  should  not  be  included  in  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  funds  supplied  from  a  public  source. 
Having  referred  to  the  speciality  which  affected 
parsonage-building,  owing  to  the  sources  whence 
the  funds  were  supplied,  namely,  the  patron, 
public  subscription,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, the  governors,  Queen  Anne's  bounty, 
and  lastly,  the  clergy  who  inhabit,  Mr.  Ridge 
remarked  that  he  knew  of  but  one  complete 
Mediteval  parsonage.  This  was  at  West  Dean, 
situate  in  a  hollow  of  the  South  Downs,  near 


Eastbourne.  It  was  now  usod  as  a  cottage,  and 
was  a  long  two-story  building,  with  two-light 
windows,  having  rebates  for  casemeuts  or 
shutters,  a  charming  stack,  and  circular  stair  - 
case. It  was  illustrated  in  Turner  and  Parker's 
"  Domestic  Gothic,"  and  in  the  Transaction*  of 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  old  Sussex  livings  was  to  be  found, 
either  standing  alone  or  built  into  and  incor- 
porated with  the  house,  a  timber-built  cottage 
with  solid  oak  beams,  a  great  central  chimney 
stack,  lead- light  casements,  brisk-nigged  or 
plastered  panels,  sometimes  weather- tiled  on  the 
upper  part,  two-stor  in  height  at  the  front,  and 
one  end  with  a  high-pitched  roof  running 
down  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
ground  at  the  back  and  other  end.  The 
plau  consisted  simply  of  three  or  four  rooms  on 
each  floor  leading  out  from  one  another.  The 
lowness  of  the  stories  and  the  insufficient  height 
of  the  doors  rendered  it  necessary  for  a  modern 
man  to  take  heed  to  his  ways  as  he  walked  about 
therein.  Such  were  the  humble  abodes  of  the 
mass  of  the  country  clergy  200  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  parsonages  had  passed  through  every 
form  taken  by  other  houses.  It  was  at  a  more 
recent  period  discovered  that  the  old  timbers 
exceeded  the  necessary  scantling  in  size,  so  fir 
was  introduced  of  dimensions  terribly  attenuated. 
Slates  were  a  great  invention,  aud  might  be  put 
at  so  much  lower  pitch  than  tiles,  so  on  they 
went  at  an  angle  of  80'  or  less  ;  but  the  south- 
west wind  had  since  driven  the  rain  right 
thnyugh.  Then  came  the  Gothic  revival,  when 
every  room  was  gabled,  and  an  accumulation  of 
gutters  and  snow-stores  created  marvellous  to 
behold,  and  terrible  to  keep  clear  and  in  repair, 
while  to  suffer  patiently  all  the  evils  arising 
from  casements  and  small  lights  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  the  spacial  form  of  martyrdom — 
not  so  severe,  perhaps,  but  far  mora  lasting  than 
that  now  in  vogue — by  which  the  parsonage- 
building  clergy  of  tha  t  day  proved  their  orthodoxy. 
Common-sense,  double-hung  sashes,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Queen  Anne  (not  in  this  case  the  Bountiful 
lady  of  Dean's-yard)  had  advanced  the  art  some 
stages  further,  while  the  old  weather- tiled 
timber  house  had  asserted  a  considerable  artistic 
influence  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  brick 
and  tile,  rather  than  stone  and  slate,  were  the 
natural  building  materials.  Never  before  were 
architects  so  free  from  the  tyranny  of  style  and 
prejudice,  and  so  able  to  satisfy,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  common -sense,  any  definite 
requirements  such  as  those  issued  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  to  which  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  call  attention  in  detail.  Even  where 
architects  did  not  need  to  obtain  the  Commis- 
sioners' consent  to  their  drawings,  they  need 
hardly  neglect  the  particulars  issued  by  them, 
even  if  it  were  only  to  ccerce  a  possibly  self- 
willed  client  into  the  right  way.  He  had  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian's  authority  for  announcing  that 
that  gentleman,  as  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  was  always  ready  to  look  over 
when  in  pencil,  any  drawings  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  him.  He  ■would  say  to  those  who 
accepted  this  privilege — show  the  points  of  the 
compass  on  your  plan,  and  look  after  your  as- 
pects ;  until  you  have  satisfied  Mr.  Christian  that 
you  have  obtained  all  the  sunshine  and  cheerful- 
ness that  the  site  is  capable  of  affording,  you 
will  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  The  Commis- 
sioners, added  Mr.  Ridge,  suggest  the 
provision  of  two  sitting-rooms  with  the 
somewhat  modest  dimensions  of  16ft.  by  14ft. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  one  room  at  least 
should  exceed  these  dimensions,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  preference  to  the  diuing-room,  as 
being  that  best  adapted  for  those  meetings  of 
parishioners,  and  of  neighbouring  clergy,  which 
constantly  occur  in  parsonages.  The  dining- 
room  is,  as  as  in  fact  the  commissioners  call  it, 
a  "sitting-room" — in  some  cases  the  family 
sitting-room.  It  must  be  cheerful,  with  a 
south-east  or  southern  aspect,  and  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  state  dining-room,  looking  north 
of  a  gentleman's  mansi  n.  The  drawing-room, 
or  ladies'  room,  has  no  special  features  in  a  par- 
sonage. A  bay  will  almost  certainly  be  asked 
for,  as  some  picturcsqueuess  of  plan  is  much 
appreciated.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  side  wall 
where  a  conservatory  may  be  placed,  and  a 
French  casement  opening  in  that  direction.  The 
study  is  a  room  of  considerable  importance.  It 
should  be  free  from  the  disturbing  influences  of 
the  household  :  for  instance,  its  fireplace  should 
not  be  back  to  back  with  that  of  the  kitchen.  It 
should  be  easily  accessible  for  callers,  though 


the  kind  of  p&ruh  largely  iifrVrcts  the  mode  in 
which  this  is  to  be  provided  for.  In  pun-ly 
agricultural  parishes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
squire  and  a  farmer  or  two,  the  people  will  go 
by  preference  to  the  back  door.  In  more  popu- 
lous places  the  front  door  will  be  chiefly 
used,  and  a  special  study-entrance  may 
be  provided.  As  the  study  should  be  sacred  to 
professional  duty,  a  small  room  affords  less  temp- 
tation for  domestic  incursion  ;  the  l  ift,  by  12ft. 
givi n  by  the  Commissioners  is  ample.  A  kitchen 
and  scullery  must  also  be  provided.  To  the 
I've  bodrojms,  each  with  a  fireplace,  should 
bo  added  at  least  one  dressing-room,  with  a 
fireplace,  if  it  may  be,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
a  bed.  Where  only  one  dressing-room  is  pro- 
vided, it  is  not  a  bad  arrangement  to  make  it 
applicable  to  cither  of  two  rooms,  so  that  if 
guests  come  who  expect  that  accommodation,  it 
may  be  given  over  to  them.  You  should  bear 
definitely  in  mind  which  rooms  you  intend 
specially  for  the  servants,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  adaptability  of  certain  rooms  for  day  and 
night  nurseries  will  be  discussed  and  provided 
for.  The  Commissioners  also  ask  for  pantiy  and 
china-closet,  larder,  water-closet,  wine  and 
beer-cellar,  coil-house,  dust-bin,  &c.  There 
should  certainly  be  a  p  intry,  rather  than,  or  in 
addition  to,  a  china-closet.  Where  cows  are  kept 
a  dairy  is  necessary  in  the  smallest  house,  and  it 
must  be  near  the  back-door.  Of  water  or  earth- 
closets  three  are  generally  required — one  on  the 
first-floor,  on  first  landing,  one  for  gentlemen's 
use,  either  external  or  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
one  in  connection  with  the  servants'  offices.  As 
a  rule,  the  two  last  I  provide  as  earth- closets, 
wherever  there  is  a  garden.  The  provision  of  a 
cellar  is  much  appreciated  as  an  additional 
store,  and  also  as  a  summer  larder  or  dairy. 
Where  there  is  no  cellar,  Mr.  Christian  sug- 
gests that  the  wine  can  be  stored  in  bins 
under  the  stairs.  Don't  excavate  a  cellar 
in  a  damp  soil,  as  a  wet  cellar  is  very 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  a  household.  For 
the  coal-place,  cleaning-room,  and  servants' 
w.c,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  provide  a 
separate  door  out  of  the  scullery,  with  a  little 
covered  lobby  or  yard.  In  one  place,  that  of 
Forest-row  [see  illustration],  I  have  abolished 
the  old  scullery  back-door  and  have  substituted 
a  door  calculated  to  be  of  very  general  uso  for 
tradesmen,  servants,  and  parochial  callers,  as 
well  as  being  a  back-garden  door.  Where  the 
front  door  opens  into  the  garden  and  there  are 
casements  in  the  drawing-room,  I  hardly  con- 
sider a  special  garden  entrance  necessary.  It 
makes  an  additional  external  opening  to  bolt  and 
bar,  and  is  liable,  unless  very  well  managed,  to 
be  productive  of  through  draughts,  with  the 
consequent  slamming  of  doors.  One  thing  not 
mentioned  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
but  almost  essential,  is  a  back  staircase,  or,  at 
least,  part  of  one.  Where  all  the  sitting-rooms 
are  on  the  ground-floor,  it  is  sufficient  to  provide 
a  back  staircase  to  the  level  of  first  landing 
only.  An  additional  room  very  much  valued  is 
a  parish-room.  This  does  not  mean  a  small 
public  hall,  such  as  that  attached  to  the  church 
of  Whitechapel,  or  those  which  some  London 
clergymen  have  provided ;  but  a  rough  room, 
suitable  for  night  schools,  choir  practices,  and 
similar  meetings  to  which  the  people  will  coma 
in  their  working  clothes,  a  place  where  mothers' 
meetings  maybe  held,  the  parish  lending-library 
kept,  soup  distributed,  blankets  served  out,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  things  done  of  which 
a  rural  parsonage  is  the  centre.  It  serres  for  a 
waiting-room  and  for  interviews  with  callers  of 
the  rougher  classes.  It  should  be  easily  accessible 
from  the  parish  or  back-door,  rather  than  from 
the  front  door,  and  should  have  good  means  of 
ventilation.  In  the  country  store-closets  are 
very  necessary.  A  linen  closet,  near  a  flue  if 
possible,  or  containing  the  tank  of  a  hot-water 
system,  is  very  desirable,  and  a  clothes  cupboard 
in  the  servants'  bedroom  is  also  useful.  A  bath- 
room, while  nice,  is  not,  in  these  days  of  the 
morning  cold-water  tub,  a  necessity,  and  the 
bath  and  the  hot-water  system  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  incumbent's  personal  expense,  and 
remain  his  property.  Cold  water  should  be  laid 
on  to  first  floor,  and  a  housemaid's  sick  will  be 
necessary.  Unless  the  well  is  shallow  and  pump- 
ing easv,  rain-water  should  be  collected  from 
the  roof,  and  a  supply  for  first-floor  provided, 
the  overflow  being  taken  to  a  tank  in  the 
ground.  Where  you  must  depend  on  rain- 
water, the  storage  should  be  ample  to  cover 
dry  seasons,  and  in  such  cases  earth-closets  have 
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manifest  advantages.  The  water  for  kitchen 
boiler  ought  to  be  filtered.  When  you  have  a 
deep  well  and  force-pump,  its  position  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  should  be  fixed  before 
setting  out  the  house.  Now  as  to  construction. 
For  warmth  and  dryness  it  is  desirable  to  use 
hollow  walls,  properly  bonded.  My  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  have  16in.  hollow  brick  walls  on 
ground-floor,  and  9in.  brickwork,  covered  with 
weather -tiling,  on  first  floor.  This  has  many 
advantages,  beyond  the  appearance,  over  16in. 
walls  carried  the  whole  height ;  you  get  a 
far  better  hearing  for  plates,  especially 
those  of  first  floor ;  there  are  no  difficulties  to 
contend  with  over  the  heads  of  windows  ;  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  sound  being  conducted  up  the 
hollow  from  one  floor  to  the  other.  At  the  level 
of  the  under  side  of  plate  of  ground-floor  I  put 
the  damp-course  on  the  inner  face  of  wall  only, 
carrying  the  hollow  at  least  3in.  below  it.  It  is 
best  to  have  the  4in.  thickness  of  brickwork  on 
the  outside  and  the  9in.  inwards.  At  9in.  below 
first-floor  plate  build  solid ;  the  projection  of 
weal  her -tiling  will  keep  this  dry.  From  plate- 
level  have  9in.  work,  which,  if  the  bricks  are 
really  square,  may  be  built  with  bricks  on  ec'ge 
in  Flemish  bond,  giviDg  4gin.  courses,  into 
which  the  plain  tiles  can  be  nailed  with  long 
galvanised  nails  haviDg  heads.  This  work  will 
certainly  be  dry.  In  suitable  positions  llin. 
hollow  walls  are  permitted.  The  Commissioners 
allow  battening,  but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it 
old  and  dilapidated,  and  of  about  the  strength 
of  a  bandbox,  that  I  have  the  strongest  preju- 
dice against  it.  For  your  peace  of  mind,  put  a 
damp-course  to  your  chimneys  at  the  junction 
of  stack  and  roof,  stepped  up  the  rakes.  Don't  lay 
tiling  in  the  London  way  ;  it  will  not  be  under- 
stood, and  lead  flashings  or  tiles  dressed  down 
as  on  slating  are  useless  in  the  country.  Access 
to  roofs  and  gutters  is  desirable,  not  only  for 
general  purposes  but  because  parsonages  are 
subject  to  surveys  at  not  unfrequent  intervals. 
Do  not,  however,  have  more  central  gutters  than 
you  can  fairly  help  ;  no  one  goes  paddling  about 
on  a  roof  without  doing  harm.  My  practice  is  to 
cover  the  house  with  a  single  roof,  broken  up 
and  disguised,  it  may  be,  with  dormers,  gables, 
and  hips,  starting  from  a  high  level  on  one  side, 
and  running  down  on  the  other,  generally  to- 
wards the  north,  to  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
so  as  to  develop  the  principle  of  the  old  cottage 
parsonages.  The  requirements  of  the  Governors 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  correspond  with  those 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  No  paper 
onParsonages  would  be  complete  that  did  not 
treat  of  the  subject  of  alterations.  The  Bounty 
require  in  such  cases  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
old  materials,  which  you  will  have  to  furnish. 
Speaking  generally,  bricks  and  stones  will  be 
reusable,  old  tiles,  when  old  and  sound,  are 
better  than  new  ;  a  few  doors  may  be  available, 
but  sashes  and  frames  are  seldom  worth  putting 
in  again.  Old  oak  is  very  disappointing  ;  men 
object  to  work  it  on  account  of  its  extreme  hard- 
ness and  the  nails  in  it.  Look  carefully  for 
lead.  For  the  rest,  the  old  materials  will  hardly 
pay  for  taking  down.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  for  a  given  outlay  you  can  get  a  larger 
house,  with  more  accommodation,  by  retaining 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  place,  than  by  the 
popular  process  with  those  who  have  not  to  find 
the  money  of  clearing  away  and  building  de  novo. 
An  old  house,  intelligently  altered,  is  more 
charming  and  picturesque  than  a  brand-new  one. 
You  lay  the  plans  of  the  old  house  down  on 
paper,  and  then,  without  prejudice,  arising  from 
the  uses  to  which  the  different  parts  are  now 
put,  con  over  how  best  you  can  bring  the  place 
into  accord  with  modern  ideas. 

The  President  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
practical  character  of  the  paper,  and  observed 
that  for  country  parsonages  a  good  arrangement 
was  to  provide  a  special  entrance  and  lobby 
leading  direct  into  the  study  with  a  bell  rung 
from  outside  and  hung  in  the  room.  lie  called 
upon 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian"  to  open  the  discussion. 
He  said  Mr.  Ridge  had  brought  before  them  the 
general  principles  governing  a  parson  age -house, 
but  there  were  a  few  points  of  detail  which  had 
been  missed.  The  great  distinction  between  a 
parsonage  and  any  other  gentleman's  house  was 
that,  in  the  former  case,  you  had  to  build  not 
for  the  actual  occupant,  but  for  all  future  in- 
cumbents, and  must  provide  things  suited  not 
for  a  man  of  means,  but  act  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  occupant  would  have  simply  the 
income  accruing  from  the  benefice  ;  further,  the 


future  tenant  might  be  unmarried,  or  might 
have  a  large  family,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
conjecture  how  long  the  present  occupant  would 
remain  there.  In  two  cases,  a  parsonage  and  a 
palace,  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  plan  a  house 
for  one  man,  carry  it  out  for  a  second,  and  a 
third  inhabited  it.  In  the  case  of  the  palace, 
the  first  bishop  had  a  grown-up  family,  and 
wanted  no  special  provision  for  their  wants ;  his 
successor  had  a  family  of  young  children,  and 
required  two  large  nurseries  to  be  provided. 
This  was  done,  and  then  the  third  bishop  came, 
and  as  his  sons  and  daughters  were  grown  up, 
he  had  the  building  altered  back  again  at  his 
own  expense,  while  still  paying  off  the  cost  of 
the  previous  alterations,  from  which  he  derived 
no  benefit.  A  parsonage  must,  therefore,  be 
planned  and  brxilt  upon  general  principles,  and 
perhaps  the  easiest  method  of  suggesting  these 
would  be  to  tell  the  members  the  mental  process 
that  he  underwent  when  he  looked  over  the  plans 
of  rural  parsonages  sent  to  him  for  examination. 
The  first  consideration  was  the  aspect.  In  order 
to  be  healthy,  a  house  must  have  all  the  sun- 
light possible.  He  had  found  so  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  architects  and  their  clients  to 
adopt  these  views  that  he  had  put  up  in  his 
office  an  Italian  proverb  he  learned  from  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell,  "Where  the  sun  does 
not  come  the  physician  does."  The  viewmightbe 
good  on  the  north,  and  the  outlook  might  be  on 
slums  or  a  dead  wall  on  south  ;  but  even  then  he 
believed  the  future  occupants  would  prefer  to 
live  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house.  Three  times 
in  the  course  of  his  large  practice  had  he  given 
way  to  architects  or  their  clients  on  this  point  of 
aspect,  and  in  every  case  when  he  had  visited  the 
completed  building,  he  had  seen  that  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  would  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. The  economies  of  the  house  were  too 
often  overlooked.  It  was  the  exception  for  a 
parson  to  have  two  servants,  and  needless  time 
and  labour  in  cleaning  or  serving  must  be 
avoided.  He  sometimes  saw  in  a  planned  room 
of  16ft.  by  14ft.  as  many  as  five  separate  win- 
dows— involving  not  only  unnecessary  original 
outlay,  and  the  maintenance  of  curtains,  glass, 
&c,  but  much  time  in  cleaning,  and  extra  bolts, 
bars,  and  shutters,  to  be  moved  twice  every  day. 
Long  passages  were  also  wasteful.  All  chim- 
neys should  be  internal,  so  as  to  get  the  fire- 
places in  the  most  useful  position,  and  utilise 
their  heat ;  external  chimneys  were  only  per- 
missible when  made  as  thick  and  massive  as  old 
work  of  the  kind.  A  house  could  not  be  healthy 
unless  the  staircase  and  corridors  were  warmed, 
and  also  provided  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Mr. 
Ridge  had  advised  them  to  put  the  9in.  section 
of  a  hollow  wall  inside,  and  the  4jin.  outside. 
Constructionally  this  was  right,  but  there  was 
a  great  practical  difficulty ;  unless  the  bricks  were 
extraordinarily  good,  the  bond  would  not  be 
thorough,  and  hence  such  a  quality  of  brick 
would  be  required  that  it  would  be  less  expen- 
sive to  build  in  solid  18in.  work.  At  the 
same  time  the  hollow  space  was  an  excellent 
non-conductor,  and  he  therefore  recommended 
them  to  put  the  9in.  course  outside,  or,  where  it 
could  be  afforded,  to  build  with  two  9in.  thick- 
nesses, with  an  interspace  of  3in.  In  no  case 
should  the  ties  be  of  iron,  which  quickly  rusted 
away.  Built  on  either  of  these  pi  ns,  and  with 
a  proper  damp-course,  a  new  house  would  be  as 
dry  and  warm  as  most  old  ones.  The  drainage 
of  the  country  parsonages  was  often  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  difficulty,  as  no  general 
sewerage  system  existed.  Earth-closets  were 
most  useful,  as  they  obviated  the  necessity  for  a 
cesspool.  When  the  soil  consisted  of  gravel 
over  clay,  the  well-water  supply  would  certainly 
he  contaminated  if  a  cesspit  of  any  kind  were 
dug,  but  if  the  soil  were  chalk  or  clay,  over  sard, 
all  woirid  be  right.  It  was  very  important  that 
nothing  should  be  omitted  frcm  the  plan,  as  if  it 
were  not  discovered  till  the  funds  were  borrowed 
it  might  not  be  completed  for  many  years.  He 
had  seen  a  parsonage  where  for  years  there  was 
no  path  or  steps  to  front  door,  because  this  was 
overlooked  in  designing.  No  "  fads "  desired 
by  a  client  should  be  given  way  to,  for  reasons 
ho  had  already  mentioned,  but  there  was  one 
which  was  especially  objectionable — that  of 
placing  obscured  or  coloured  glass  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  window,  shutting  out  the  best  part 
of  the  light.  He  always  denounced  this 
abominable  practice,  and  recently  saw  an  in- 
stance of  this,  the  design  of  a  member  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  who  had  built  a  good 


many  houses,  which  made  him  downright 
savage ;  he  could  have  taken  a  hammer,  and 
smashed  that  stained  glass  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Again,  he  had  known  a  country  par- 
sonage built  with  Bath- stone  dressings,  but 
in  which  there  was  not  a  single  shelf,  cupboard, 
or  other  fitting,  the  architect  having  forgotten 
or  neglected  Bacon's  observation  that  men  built 
houses  to  live  in,  not  to  look  at.  He  constantly 
saw  plans  for  timbered  work  of  pitch-pine, 
barge- boards,  &c,  and  disapproved  of  them, 
because  a  parson  ought  not  to  be  burdened 
with  painting  every  three  years  and  repairing 
such  unnecessary  features.  Old  oak  for  reusing 
was  worse  than  useless.  It  was  not  only,  as  Mr. 
Ridge  had  said,  hard  to  work,  but  was  almost 
always  worm-eaten,  and  if  laid  where  it  could 
not  be  ventilated,  would  soon  go,  however  sound 
it  might  be.  He  remembered  discussing  this 
with  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  replied, 
"  But  when  you  and  I  were  young,  'old  oak' 
was  constantly  specified."  "Ko,"  he  said, 
"  that  was  '  old  ship  timber,'  well  seasoned  by 
salt  water  and  exposure,  and  quite  a  different 
material." 

It  being  now  10  o'clock,  Mr.  Biashill  pro- 
posed and  Mr.  H.  W.  Peatt  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ridge  for  his  paper,  and  this  was 
carried  amid  applause,  and  suitably  acknow- 
ledged by  the  lecturer,  who  also  thanked  Mr. 
Christian  for  coming  down  that  evening  and 
giving  them  so  practical  an  address. 


THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  RENAISSANCE.  * 
By  Andbew  Dewae. 

IT  is  not,  we  think,  generally  remembered  in 
the  profession  that  every  style  of  architec- 
ture has  gone,  and  will  continue  to  go,  through 
four  stages  of  existence ;  stages  so  little  thought 
of,  that  we  are  convinced,  were  they  more  so, 
better  work  would  be  done  and  fewer  crudities 
erected.  The  first  stage,  and  what  may  pre- 
eminently be  called  the  life  of  the  style,  is  that 
during  which  it  has  come  into  existence,  run  its 
course  of  beauty,  vigour,  and  grandeur,  and 
died  in  the  coldness  and  stiffness  of  a  wearied 
old  age.  The  second  is  the  Renaissance,  or  new 
birth,  when  all  the  vigour  of  the  old  life  is 
coursing  through  the  veins  of  youthful  enthu- 
siastic giants,  developing  new  forms  and  running 
riot  in  ornamentation,  but  whose  hands  are  not 
yet  softened  to  the  delicacy  of  touch,  nor  minds 
trained  to  the  cunning  of  the  masters  from  whom 
they  are  learning.  The  third  is  the  revival, 
where  the  young  life  of  the  Renaissance  has  lost 
its  fire  and  foot- ruled  itself  to  a  correct  but 
despicable  copyism.  And  the  last  is  the  sepul- 
chral or  dead  stage,  when  life,  life-like  studies, 
and  even  correct  copyism  are  gone,  and  only 
gaunt  skeletons  grow  into  the  air,  freezing  all 
art  and  feeling  with  their  deadly  stony  stare. 

The  stage  we  have  mainly  to  deal  with  to- 
night is  the  second,  and  while  the  subject  is 
supposed  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
Renaissance  of  the  Roman  style,  we  think  it 
will  be  to  the  purpose  in  this  age  of  turmoil  in 
architectural  styles  not  to  exclude  from  our  con- 
sideration Renaissance  as  a  whole. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  an  architectural 
association  what  Roman  Renaissance  is,  and  yet, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of  many  who 
practise  the  style,  it  is  a  word  without  meaning. 
Renaissance,  in  most  dictionaries,  is  said  to  be 
revival ;  this  is  apt  to  lead  astray,  for  the  correct 
meaning  is  new  birth,  and  the  term  was  applied 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  resuscitation  of 
Classical  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
thereafter  to  the  new  birth  of  the  Roman  style 
of  architecture.  This  took  place  first  in  Italy, 
and  gradually  spread  over  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  Europe,  each  nation,  as  it  copied  the 
new-born  architecture,  impressing  its  own 
stamp  upon  it,  so  that  now  we  have  not  only 
English  Renaissance,  but  Italian,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  even  Russian.  Its  in- 
fluence has  thus  been  boundless  in  Europe, 
showing  that  it  contains  tho  germs  of  a  nobility 
which  meets  the  aspirations  of  the  most  varied 
intellects  of  the  civilised  world.  At  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  Renaissance  considerable  fertility  of 
design  was  displayed  and  picturesque  combina- 
tions of  Gothic  foims  and  features  in  Classic 
dress  showed  how  those  early  giants,  such  as 
Brunelleschi  and  Alberti,  were  feeling  their 


*  Taper  read,  Jan.  19,  before  tlie  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Associution. 
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way ;  and  besides,  it  indicated  as  a  finger-post 
of  art  the  new  road  architecture  was  treading ; 
but,  unfortunately,  when  the  climax  of  Italian 
Renaissance  was  reached  in  the  erection  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  tide  of  more  copyism  set  in,  and 
with  a  Palladio  and  a  Vignola  to  mould  the  art 
by  foot-rule  and  scale,  architecture  in  Italy  died, 
nor  seems  in  any  hurry  for  a  resurrection. 

When  Roman  art  and  the  Empire  died  in 
arms,  architecture  was  in  infancy  ;  every  struc- 
ture in  its  almost  severe  simplicity  of  form 
betokened  the  influence  of  Egyptian  immortality 
and  Grecian  culture.  While  the  bases  and 
shafts  of  columns  were  broad  enough  to  balance 
eternity,  the  capitals,  friezes,  and  panels  were 
worthy  to  be  wrought  in  gold.  Such  a  feature 
as  a  dome  carried  on  pillars  and  hung  in  air  was 
never  planned,  and  spires  were  a  flight  above 
their  grovelling  religion.  'Tis  true  they  built 
the  Pantheon — and  well  deserved  he  immortality 
who  conceived  it,  with  its  vast  span  and  one 
almost  poetic  eye  in  its  zenith,  guiltless  of  glass, 
or  frame,  or  bar,  across  which  the  white  clouds 
flit  in  their  depth  of  blue,  while  the  rain  and  the 
sunshire  potired  in  together ;  but  Brunelleschi, 
when  he  lifted  this  down  and  balanced  it  upon 
his  lofty  pillars,  so  that  Florence,  far  and  near, 
should  see  the  Pagan  temple  purified  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  swung  into  the  heavens  to  show 
them  where  their  thoughts  and  aspirations  lay, 
accomplished  a  work  than  which  there  is  not  a 
more  glorious  in  the  whole  story  of  art.  Therein 
lay  the  true  Renaissance,  the  true  new  birth  of 
a  style.  Not  the  fashionably- clad  skeleton  of 
polished  bones  and  grinning  teeth,  not  the 
scarecrow  of  a  thing  that  never  had  life,  with  a 
brand-new  suit  of  a  dead  man's  clothes,  but  the 
living  body  itself  resurrected,  with  flesh  and 
blood,  with  fire  in  the  eye  and  strength  in  the 
muscle,  and  having  on  a  garment  that  never 
grows  old.  Not  the  rigid  standard  of  size,  the 
equal  balance  of  parts,  the  reduplication  of  form 
and  idea,  each  moulding  and  projection  labelled 
to  the  inviolable  part  of  a  mcdule,  so  that  the 
fear  of  inexactness  freezes  the  heart  of  the  most 
imaginative  mind,  but  a  form  which  changes 
with  every  purpose,  a  variety  still  consistent 
with  harmony,  projections  as  they  are  required 
for  shadow  or  shade,  and  the  ornament  expres- 
sing all  feeling  and  sentiment,  showing  nature 
in  every  variety  of  mood,  and  imbuing  the  un- 
dying front  with  such  a  picture  of  the  times 
that  like,  an  ever-open  page  of  history,  whoever 
runs  may  read. 

Thus,  we  say,  did  the  first  Renaissance  com- 
mence, and  had  it  continued,  would  have  been 
living  still  ?  But  its  history  is  the  history  of  all 
styles,  from  Egyptian  to  Queen  Anne  ;  glory 
and  decay  are  common  to  each.  Art  but 
resembles  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  death  comes 
sooner  or  later  to  both,  so  that  the  most  we  can 
do  is  to  give  longevity  to  that  which  is  best,  for 
the  pantomime  invariably  comes  in  at  the  end  of 
the  circus. 

In  the  Italian  Renaissance  we  have  said  with 
St.  Peter's  commenced  the  decline  of  the  style, 
for  the  idea  of  a  dome  was  not  new,  and  a 
vulgar  struggle  after  mere  size  and  bigness  took 
the  place  of  that  search  after  new  forms  and  new 
adaptations  of  an  old  style  to  changed  require- 
ments and  altered  conditions  which  had  charac- 
terised the  works  of  the  preceding  architects. 
With  this  lack  of  invention  naturally  commenced 
an  increase  of  mere  polishing.  Kid  gloves  suc- 
ceeded horny  hands.  Work  was  cleaner  done, 
mouldings  better  shaped,  ornament  more  regular, 
and  planning  more  formal.  Manner  succeeded 
matter,  ceremony  succeeded  sentiment,  affecta- 
tion supplanted  feeling,  and  regularity  super- 
seded beauty. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  degeneracy  from 
life  into  formalism  in  ornament,  and  no  study 
will  more  richly  repay  the  architect,  or  even  mere 
lover  of  art,  than  a  searching  examination  of  the 
sculpture,  carving,  and  ornament  of  the  different 
periods  of  a  style.  As  this  is  cognate  to  our 
subject,  a  sketch  of  it  will  not  be  amiss  here. 
The  idea  was  brought  forcibly  to  our  notice 
while  sketching,  more  particularly  the  sculpture 
of  the  Gothic  churches  of  England  and  Italy. 

In  the  earliest  carving  we  have,  as  a  rule, 
very  rough  workmanship,  but  no  mistake  in  the 
intention  of  the  sculptor  ;  his  meaning,  however 
rude  his  method,  is  brought  out  in  startling  re- 
lief. What  a  man  said  he  meant  in  those  days, 
and  a  tpade  was  called  a  spade,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  a 
sculptor  wishes  to  tell  you  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  he  depicts  him  trying  to  fish  his  head  out  of 


a  tub.  Judas  is  hanging  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  a  purse  in  his  hand.  In  the  porch  the 
whole  story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Duluge  is 
worked  in  mosaic  ;  and  Eve,  in  one,  after  eatiug 
the  applo,  is  shown  hurriedly  putting  on  a  gar- 
ment, while  Adam  is  looking  most  uucomfortablo 
in  a  stiff  nightshirt.  In  St.  Zcno,  Verona,  two 
uncouth  figures  are  boing  driven  out  of  a  garden, 
and  as  both  are  trying  to  hide  their  nakedness 
with  a  huge  cabbage-leaf — not  a  dainty  fig  leaf, 
which  only  makes  nudity  more  conspicuous* — no 
doubt  is  felt  as  to  whom  they  aro  meant  to  re- 
present. 

Adam  and  Eve  is  indeed  a  favourite  subject 
with  all  the  old  carvers.  A  peculiar  one  in 
Beverley  Minster  shows  the  pair  beside  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge ;  Eve  has  eaten  the  apple,  and 
looks  decidedly  jolly,  while  she  proffers  a  bite  to 
Adam  ;  but  the  worser  half,  finger  in  mouth, 
seems  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  feast.  A 
startlingly  realistic  group,  on  the  centre  door  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  shows  an  angel  holding  the 
scales,  in  which  a  praying  saint  and  a  sinner  are 
being  weighed.  The  saint  overbalances  the 
scale,  and  thus  the  sinner  is  found  wanting, 
although  the  Devil  himself,  with  hands  on  beam 
and  scale,  is  striving  to  bear  it  down.  A  smaller 
devil  also  reaches  from  the  burning  brimstone, 
with  a  crooked  bar,  and  bends  his  energies  to 
the  hopeless  task,  but  all  in  vain.  Here,  a  lesson 
taught  to  all  mankind,  the  carver's  rude  chisel- 
marks  being,  without  doubt,  of  more  meaning 
to  the  godless  of  Paris,  than  the  sermons  of  five 
centuries  of  preachers. 

As  evidencing  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
ubiquity  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  ties  which 
in  those  distant  ages  linked  together  countries 
so  far  apart,  we  may  mention  a  group  met  with 
no  less  than  five  times  in  four  different  nation- 
alities— The  Creation  of  Eve.  The  first  place 
wo  observed  it  was  at  Roslin  Chapel.  On  an 
old  oak  chest  in  the  crypt  may  be  seen  a  most 
graphic  and  realistic  bas-relief  of  this  most 
interesting  episode  of  our  history.  Adam  is 
asleep  and  lying  on  his  side,  head  on  hand.  The 
Deity,  in  pontifical  robes  and  tiara,  is  kneeling 
down,  and  lifting  Eve  bodily  out  of  Adam's  side, 
while  the  effulgent  sun  and  crescent  moon,  each 
fashioned  into  a  face,  smile  complacently  on  the 
portentous  event.  At  Beverley  we  were  amazed 
to  find  the  same  group  slightly  altered,  the  Deity 
standing,  with  monk's  robes  but  no  tiara,  and 
Eve  floating  gracefully  into  the  air,  all  but  her 
feet  out.  Travelling  southwards,  we  next 
encountered  the  same  scene  at  Sainte  Chapelle, 
Paris,  rendered  lifeless,  however,  by  a  modern 
restorer,  and  the  sculptor,  whether  first  or  second 
was  not  very  clear,  had  perpetrated  the 
anachronism  of  providing  Adam  with  a  fig- 
leaf  !  We  next  saw  it  at  Orvieto,  and  last  at  St. 
Zeno,  Verona,  which  probably  is  the  original  of 
all  the  others,  as  the  church  dates  from  the  12th 
century. 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  multiplied 
of  the  life  and  history  conveyed  by  those  early 
Gothic  carvings  ;  but  our  point  at  present  is  to 
show  that  as  the  sculptures  grew  more  perfect, 
the  stories  told  became  fewer,  the  attitudes  more 
formal,  and  the  meaning  more  vague.  From 
bas-reliefs  on  plain  panels  the  figures  grew  more 
and  more  relieved,  until  they  stood  first  in  niches 
and  then  on  the  apexes  of  gables  and  pinnacles, 
when  they  were  lost  in  the  clouds. 

In  the  revival  of  Gothic  in  our  own  times,  we 
would  expect  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the 
world's  culture  in  the  carving  exhibited  ;  but 
what  see  we  ?  Where  sculpture  is  attempted,  a 
king  and  queen's  head  terminates  the  label  of  an 
entrance  porch.  Why  they  have  been  so 
decapitated ;  whether  emblematical  of  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic ;  whether  there  as  Defenders  of 
the  Faith,  or  gibbeted  for  their  misdeeds, 
nobody  knows,  and  nobody  ever  pretends  to 
know ;  nor  is  our  disgust  allayed  when  we  are 
aware  the  same  thing  is  repeated  tens  of 
thousands  of  times  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  But  we  have  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  this,  to  do  ourselves  justice.  We 
havj,  in  Edinburgh,  a  brand-new  cathedral,  by 
one  of  the  greatei-t  architects  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  on  this,  if  anywhere,  should  examples 
of  our  progress  in  carving  in  600  years  be  found. 
Contrast,  therefore,  with  the  sermon  on  Notre 
Dame  the  west  doorway  of  St.  Mary's.  Over 
the  entrance  a  central  sitting  figure  holds  a  key 

*  A  ridiculous  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Vatican, 
where  some  squeamish  Pope  hail  contracted  for  bushels 
of  stucco  flgleaves,  and  had  them  plastered  over  every 
nude  figure  indiscriminately— man,  woman  and  child.  i 


in  one  hand,  and  a  iamb  in  the  other — nothing 
wonderfully  original  in  cither  idea,  or  conveying 
any  decided  meaning.  John  the  Baptist  is  on 
one  side — why  not  Peter  P— he  got  the  key  ;  and 
a  man  prays  on  the  other — but  what  for  P  The 
whole  combination  lias  only  been  half  thought 
out ;  but  the  paucity  of  imagination  is  most 
strikingly  displayed  when  we  examine  the  rest 
of  the  doorway,  decorated  merely  with  copies 
from  York,  Beverley,  and  Ely,  of  all  sorts  of 
monsters  growing  out  of,  and  intertwined  with 
foliage.  These  monsters  have  no  meaning  in 
this  enlightened  age.  The  days  of  ghosts  and 
ogres  are  gone.  Once  upon  a  time  this  delirium 
tremens  of  religion  was  a  terrible  reality  ;  but 
when  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  expected  to  frighten  the 
fashionable  west-end  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
with  such  bogies,  ho  certainly  was  not  flattering 
the  intelligence  of  our  learned  metropolis ;  still 
such  may  be,  notwithstanding,  a  correct  Cockney 
notion'of  Scottish  culture.  While  not  profuse 
in  the  exterior  decoration  of  St.  Mary's,  enough 
has  been  lavished  on  a  useless  zigzag  enrich- 
ment on  the  interior  clerestory  windows  to  have 
carved  the  whole  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount." 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Foeest  Hill. — We  hear  there  are  five  sets  of 
designs  submitted  for  the  proposed  new  church 
of  St.  Paul's,  Forest-hill,  and  that  a  committee- 
meeting  was  held  last  Wednesday  evening  to 
take  them  into  consideration  and  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. We  are  glad  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  a  professional  architect  of  eminence 
upon  them.  An  excellent  site  upon  rising 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  present  temporary 
church  has  been  selected,  and  the  sum  fixed  upon 
by  the  Committee  is  £6,000  without  a  spire, 
though  a  few  of  the  designs  would  exceed  this 
sum. 

Pontefeact  Town -Hall  Scheme. — The  town- 
hall  committee  of  the  corporation,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor,  met  on  Monday  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  seals  of  the 
authors  of  the  numerous  designs  for  the  additions 
to  the  above.  The  author  of  the  selected  plans, 
"  Straight  and  True,"  is  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leeds, 
and  he  will  be  intrusted  to  carry  out  the  work. 
The  second  selected  design,  "  1SS0,"  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Roper  and  Brown,  of  Manchester. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  Carlisle  Consistory  Court,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  plans  were  produced,  and  a  faculty 
granted  for  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle,  60ft.  by 
20ft.,  north  porch,  and  heating  chamber,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  vestry  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Keswick.  Mr.  Watson, 'of  Penrith,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,300. 

The  Guildford  town-council  last  week  discussed 
the  question  of  sewering  the  town,  and  eventually 
referred  the  matter  to  a  special  committee.  It  was 
stated  that  Mr.  R.  Bawliuson,  C.B.,  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  town  could  be  well  sewered  for 
£12,000. 

A  three-light  window  at  the  west  end  of  south 
aisle  of  Halifax  parish- church  is  being  fitted  with 
stained  glass  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Archdeacon 
Musgrave,  48  years  vicar  of  the  parish.  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham  and  Loudon,  are  carry- 
ing out  the  work. 

A  new  Congregational  church  has  just  been  com- 
menced at  Chiswick.  Mr.  Brunsden  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  Henry  Bruce  Joy  has  j  ust  completed  a  statue 
of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  (of  Ireland)  White- 
side, which  is  to  be  placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin.  It  is  executed  in  miible,  and  repre- 
sents the  chief  justice  iu  a  sitting  attitude  arrayed 
in  his  full  robes. 

The  apse  of  Albury  parish-church,  Surrey,  has 
just  been  fitted  with  sumptuous  hangings  of  velvet 
and  silk,  having  a  gold  ground  with  pomegranate 
figuring  aud  narrower  bands  of  claret,  green,  and 
gold.  The  hangings  were  made  and  presented  by 
Lady  Rokewood  Gage. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board 
held  last  week,  one  of  the  members  moved  that  as 
the  opinion  of  the  board  was  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Masun,  on  the  drainage  and 
other  matters,  he  be  given  the  usual  three  months' 
notice.  This  htviug  been  seconded,  an  acrimonious 
personal  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  transpired  that  the  clerk  to  the  board  had 
written  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Mason,  urging  him 
to  resign.  The  subject  was  eventually  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  board. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  PRIZE  MEDAL  DRAWING  OF  ENTRANCE  TO 
CHAPTER-HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER.— SUSSEX  PARSONAGES.— 
GOTHIC  CHAMBER  IN  THE  LIMES,  DULW1CH. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

■WESTMINSTER     ABBEY. — THE     ENTRANCE    TO  THE 
CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

For  the  detail  drawings  from  "Westminster 
Abbey,  which  we  have  reproduced  to-day,  Mr. 
M.  Allen  received  the  Royal  Academy  "  First 
Silver  Medal  for  Measured  Drawings"  for  1880. 
The  double-page  plate  furnishes  a  front  eleva- 
tion as  well  as  a  section  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapter  House,  and  the  single-page  sheet  in- 
cludes the  elevation  as  seen  from  the  passage- 
lobby,  and  also  a  longitudinal  section  (looking 
south)  of  the  passage  between  the  Chapter- 
house and  the  cloister.  All  the  stone  joints  are 
put  in  from  actual  measurement,  and  the  sizes  in 
figures  are  also  furnished  on  the  plates.  The 
subject  thus  illustrated  is  so  well  known  as  to 
need  little  description  on  the  present  occasion. 
A  review  of  all  the  drawings  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  R.A.  medals  and  prizes  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Buiiding  News  for  Dec.  17  last 
year. 

SUSSEX  TARSONAGES. 

Our  first  double-page  plate  to-day  includes  the 
plans  and  exterior  views  of  four  Sussex  parson- 
ages, which  have  lately  been  erected,  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  supervision,  of  Mr.  Lacy 
"W.  Ridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  who  is  also  diocesan 
surveyor  to  Chichester.  We  have  chosen  these 
drawings  in  order  to  practically  illustrate  Mr. 
Ridge's  lecture  on  "  Country  Parsonages,"  which 
was  delivered  last  Friday  before  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  and  reported  by  us  to-day  on 
page  92.  The  buildings  illustrated  are  h'artham 
Vicarage,  East  Wittering  Rectory,  Bishopstone 
Vicarage,  and  Forest-row  Vicarage.  The  plans 
in  each  case  are  all  carefully  figured,  and  little, 
therefore,  need  be  said  by  way  of  detailed  de- 
scription beyond  a  reference  here  to  the  report 
which  we  give  of  the  lecture. 

GOTHIC  CHAMBER  AT  THE  "LIMES,''  DULWICH. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  interior  drawings 
of  domestic  decoration  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy  was  that  which  we  publish  to-day, 
showing  the  "Gothic  Chamber,"  as  it  is  called, 
lately  completed  at  "  The  Limes,"  Dulwioh, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Howard, 
architect,  of  Berners-street,  W.  An  interesting 
feature  in  the  design  is  the  "  upper  chamber, " 
or  retreat,  over  the  fireplace,  and  which  is 
reached  by  a  quaintly-contrived  lobby  and  stair- 
case. The  style  chosen  for  the  entire  work  and 
furnishings,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  apart- 
ment, is  Gothic.  As  an  example  of  this  style, 
the  illustration  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at 
the  present  time,  when  other  styles  are  generally 
thought  more  suitable. 


A  block  cf  county  police  buildings  has  just  been 
erected  in  Church-street,  Oldbury.  The  front 
elevation  is  of  red  bricks  with  Bath-stone  dressings. 
Mr.  Iltnry  Rowe,  county  surveyor  for  Worcester- 
shire, was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Marshall, 
of  West  Smethwick,  the  con'ractor. 


HOUSE-DRAINAGE,    SEWERAGE,  AND 
VENTILATION. 

A PAPER  upon  these  subjects  was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers  by  Mr.  Reginald  Middleton,  on 
Thursday  night.  The  author  pointed  out  that 
in  house -drainage  sewage  matter  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  and  entirely,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  fermentation,  and  that  when  it 
has  left  the  house  there  should  be  no  return  of 
the  gases  evolved  from  it.  To  effect  this  it  is 
necessary  that  all  pipes  should  be  air  and 
watertight;  that  the  drains  should  be  laid,  if 
possible,  outside  the  houses  and  in  straight  lines 
both  as  regards  direction  and  gradient  ;  that 
they  should  be  free  from  the  walls,  so  that 
settlement  of  the  foundations  may  not  affect 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  easily  accessible. 
No  connection  should  be  made  with  the  drain 
inside  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  a  disconnect- 
ing and  ventilating  chamber,  protected  by  a 
siphon  trap,  should  be  introduced  between  the 
drain  and  the  street-sewer.  The  closets  should 
be  placed  outside  the  main  walls  of  the  house, 
and  shemld  be  ventilated,  the  soil-pipe  should 
be  outside  the  house  altogether,  and  should  be 
carried  of  its  full  diameter  to  a  point  above  the 
roof  and  not  near  either  windows  or  chimneys. 
The  pan  closet  and  en  trap  should  be  done  away 
with,  and  an  apparatus  used  free  from  angles 
and  without  space  for  the  evolution  of  gas. 
The  waste-pipes  from  cisterns,  and  safes  of 
baths  and  closets,  should  be  carried  into  the 
open  air  and  no  further,  so  that  they  may  act 
as  detectors.  The  discharge-pipes  from  sinks, 
bath",  and  lavatories  should  be  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  main  drain  or  soil-pipe,  and 
should  deliver  in  the  open  air  on  to  the  gratings 
of  stoneware  siphon  gullies,  which,  again, 
should  discharge  into  a  manhole  on  the  main 
drain.  No  trap  of  any  sort  in  direct  connection 
with  the  main  drain  should  be  placed  inside  the 
house.  The  drain  should  be  ventilated  from  the 
siphon  rear,  the  sewer  to  its  extremity.  Many 
cowls  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  have 
been  devised  for  increasing  ventilation  ;  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  they  either  fail  when 
most  wanted  or  are  unnecessary.  Cisterns 
should  not  be  made  of  lead,  but  preferably  of 
galvanised  iron  ;  they  should  be  carefully 
covered  in  and  easily  accessible,  and  frecpiently 
cleansed.  There  should  be  separate  cisterns  pro- 
vided for  flushing  closets,  and  it  should  be 
impossible  to  draw  any  water  from  these  except 
for  that  purpose.  No  cisterns  used  for  dietetic 
purposes,  or  for  anything  but  the  flushing  of 
the  closets,  should  have  any  connection  what- 
ever with  any  drain,  trap,  or  soil-pipe.  The 
main  drain  must  be  laid  to  such  a  gradient  that 
it  will  be  self-cleansing.  When  such  a  drain 
goes  under  a  house,  which  cannot  always  be 
avoided,  the  best  material  to  be  used  is  cast  iron 
jointed  with  tarred  spunyarn,  and  leaded,  and 
laid  m  a  bed  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  A 
diameter  of  4in.  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  drain 
of  an  ordinary  house.  A  hope  was  expressed 
that  before  long  wroug-ht  irjn  will  supersede 
lead  for  pressure  pipes.  House-inspection 
seemed  to  be  little  understood  by  householders. 
A  mechanic  is  well  fitted  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  pipes  and  appliances,  but  of  the 
designing  of  sanitary  arrangements  he  knows 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing,  for  what  he  does 
know  is  faulty.  It  is  almost  useless  to  call  in 
an  engineer  to  examine  a  house  unless  he  sees 
the  whole  of  it,  and  it  is  eciually  useless  to  ask 
him  to  certify  as  to  the  condition  of  the  house, 
if  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  local 
builder  from  his  report,  unless  he  has  seen  the 
whole  of  the  reconstruction.  He  did  not  think 
that  compulsory  inspection  by  officers  appointed 
by  the  local  authorities  will  satisfactorily  meet 
the  requirements  of  householders  and  the  public. 
When  the  sewage  has  passed  the  siphon  trap  on 
the  main  drain  the  house  should  have  done  with 
it ;  but  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  If  the 
main  drain  is  disconnected  from  the  sewer  by 
a  ventilating  manhole,  any  gas  which  may  re- 
turn will  be  carried  up  the  ventilating  pipe,  but 
as  drains  are  generally  arranged  it  passes  into 
the  house.  Small  pipes  and  drains  should  have 
a  gradient  producing  a  minimum  velocity  in 
them  of  180ft.  per  minute,  and  largo  sewers 
should  have  a  minimum  of  150ft.  If  these 
velocities  are  not  maintained  deposit  will  take 
place,  and  the  sewer  will  become  an  elongated 
cesspool.  The  cjuantity  of  sewage  to  bo  dis- 
charged is  constantly  varying,  but  for  practical 


purposes  it  may  be  taken  that  one  half  passes 
away  in  eight  hours.  To  meet  this  variation 
oval  sewers  have  been  designed  in  which  the 
scouring  action  is  more  concentrated  than  in  the 
circular  sewer.  In  a  sewer  in  which  the  trans- 
verse diameter  is  §  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the 
radius  of  the  invert  is  §■,  and  the  radii  of  the  sides 
lj  the  transverse  diameter,  measuring  3ft.  9in. 
by  2ft.  6in.  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  900,  will  dis- 
charge 1,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  with  a  mean 
velocity  of  flow  of  107ft.  per  minute,  and  half 
that  quantity  with  a  velocity  of  1 51ft.  per  minute. 
This  provides  for  the  discharge  of  the  sewage 
proper  of  a  town  of  200,000  inhabitants.  If, 
however,  the  rainfall  on  an  area  of  4  square 
miles  at  the  rate  of  lin.  in  24  hours,  80  per  cent, 
of  which  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers,  be  added, 
the  dimensions  will  have  to  be  increased  to 
7ft.  6in.  by  5ft.,  and  the  velocity  will  be,  with 
the  same  gradient  and  running  full,  241ft. 
per  minute,  while,  when  discharging  500  cubic 
feet,  the  velocity  will  be  151ft.  per  minute. 
Drains  must  be  provided  for  the  removal  of  rain- 
water, but  these  may  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
stream,  and  may  be  short  and  small,  whereas 
if  the  sewer  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  necessarily 
goes  on  increasing  in  size  up  to  its  outfall. 
Where  pumping  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
introduction  of  rainwater  into  sewers  is  especi- 
ally to  be  avoided.  However  desirable  it  may 
be  that  the  separate  system  should  be  adopted, 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Two  drains 
have  to  be  provided,  and  workmen  are  so  care- 
less and  ignorant  that,  unless  special  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  they  will  join  up  the 
house  drains  to  either  conduit  indiscriminately  ; 
this  arrangement  would  also  add  to  the  com- 
plication of  our  underground  works.  As  the 
maximum  velocity  in  drains  should  be  about 
270ft.  per  minute,  these  cannot  be  laid  down 
steep  hills,  hut  should  be  contoured  round 
them.  In  low- lying  ground  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  a  velocity  of  150ft.  per  minute,  and 
here,  in  many  cases,  flushing  or  pumping  must 
be  resorted  to.  If  lift  pumps  are  used,  the 
expense  of  plant,  buildings,  and  ground  is 
serious,  besides  the  constant  yearly  charge  for 
fuil,  repairs,  and  attendance.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  foundations  of  sewers 
are  sound,  and  that  the  material  employed  is 
well  adapted  to  resist  the  acids  contained  in  the 
sewage  and  the  erosive  action  of  water.  Port- 
land cement  concrete  pipes  make  good  sewers 
for  the  smaller  sizes,  and  similar  concrete  laid 
in  situ  would  be  better  than  brick  for  the  larger 
sewers.  House  junctions  should  be  laid  in 
when  the  sewer  is  built,  even  if  not  at  once 
used,  and  they  should  point  in  the  dir/ection  of 
the  flow.  All  angles  or  causes  of  retardation 
should  be  avoided,  as  also  any  splashing,  which 
will  cause  deposit.  All  sewers  should  be  laid 
in  straight  lines,  both  as  regards  direction  and 
gradient,  so  that  their  position  may  be  known 
without  difficulty,  and  they  may  be  easily  in- 
spected and  cleaLsed.  Sewering  through  the 
streets  is  to  be  preferred  to  draining  along  the 
backs  of  houses.  A  very  useful  arrangement, 
where  the  fall  of  the  drains  is  small,  and  where  it  is 
desired  to  irrigate  on  a  small  scale,  is  the  flush 
tank,  which,  when  full,  discharges  its  contents 
automatically  by  means  of  a  siphon.  The 
author  considered  the  arrangement  designed  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  of  Wrexham,  superior  to  that 
of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  both  in  its  certainty  of 
action,  and  in  its  cheapness.  Both  these 
arrangements  were  good  protectors  against  the 
return  of  sewer-  gas.  The  best  mode  of  disposal 
was  to  put  sewage  on  the  land,  and  the  ordin- 
ary sewage  farming  seemed  to  be  the  most 
natural  and  simple  method.  Intermittent  fil- 
tration is  only  the  same  thing  in  a  condensed 
form.  Sewage  farms  do  pay,  he  stated,  when 
not  carried  out  on  too  grand  a  scale,  and  where 
not  charged  with  amounts  which  in  no  way  be- 
long to  them.  The  sludge  is  troublesome,  but 
it  may  be  collected  in  tanks,  dried  and  mixed 
with  bone-dust  or  otherwise,  and  used  as  a 
separate  manui  e,  or  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
ploughed  into  the  ground.  For  the  success  of 
sewage  farms  the  separate  system  is  almost 
necessary.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  dealt 
with  the  question  of  ventilation,  expressing  his 
belief  that  cold  air  may  he  introduced  into  a 
room  without  draughts  supervening  if  the 
aggregate  of  the  openings  be  large  enough,  while 
each  individual  opening  is  very  small,  and 
if  the  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  lights 
and  also  for  the  fire  be  introduced  to  them 
direct. 
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PROFESSOR  NEWTON  ON  GREEK 
ART. 

PROFESSOR  NEWTON  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  "  Greek  Art  of  the  Age 
of  Pericles"  on  the  7th  Last.,  at  University 
College.  He  said  he  had  that  day  to  talk  about 
three  artists  who  immediately  preceded  Phidias, 
not  literally  with  reference  to  date,  but  in  style. 
The  first  was  Pythagoras,  who  was  not  uncom- 
monly called  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  his  date 
falling  some  time  between  500  and  4C0  B.C.,  as 
was  proved  by  the  dates  of  certain  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  which  were  made  by  him,  and 
of  which  Pausanias  gave  the  names.  There  was 
an  interesting,  though,  unfortunately,  too  brief, 
notice  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  in  Pliny,  who 
said  that  he  was  the  first  to  render  more  like 
nature,  the  veins  and  the  muscles,  also  the  hair, 
of  the  human  form,  as  represented  in  his  statues. 
He  took  more  pains,  and  got  out  of  the  previously 
conventional  way  of  representing  those  details. 
In  short,  he  put  more  life  into  his  figures.  He  and 
the  other  two  artists  of  whom  the  lecturer  in- 
tended speaking  on  that  occasion  were  workers 
in  bronze.  He  believed  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  worked  in  marble.  Pythagoras 
made  several  statues  of  athletes,  and  also  a 
figure  of  a  lame  man  limping  owing  to  an  ulcer 
in  his  foot,  and  in  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  the  agony  of  the  limping 
man  was  admirably  expressed  in  the  face  of  the 
statue.  There  was  other  testimony  in  ancient 
writings,  to  the  effect  that  Pythagoras  was  the 
first  to  impart  to  his  statues  the  qualities  of 
rhythm  and  symmetry.  Unfortunately,  we  had 
no  extant  samples  of  his  art  that  we  could  ap- 
peal to  with  certainty  as  to  their  identity. 

After  a  lengthy  criticism  of  the  opinions 
recently  advanced  in  the  "Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,"  by  Dr.  Waldstein  on  the  art  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  especially  with  reference  to  a  statue 
said  to  be  by  him,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
Professor  Newton  passed  on  to  notice  the  second 
of  the  three  sculptors  to  whom  the  lecture  had 
reference — Myron,  who,  like  Polycletus  and 
Phidias,  was  a  pupil  of  Ageladas  of  Argos.  He 
was  a  Bceotian,  and  was  said  to  have  competed 
for  a  statue  with  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  been 
beaten  by  him.  His  date  must,  therefore,  be 
put  at  least  as  far  back  as  460  b.c.  He  was 
probably  a  little  earlier  than  Phidias,  and,  as 
far  as  we  knew,  worked  exclusively  in  bronze, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  great  early  masters  in 
that  material.  We  had  a  considerable  list  of  his 
works — twelve  or  thirteen — and  among  them 
were  two  or  three  which  attracted  the  special 
notice  of  the  ancients,  not  merely  of  the  Roman 
critics,  but  of  the  poets ;  indeed,  it  might  be 
said  that  Mjron  was  the  first  of  the  great 
sculptors  of  antiquity  whose  fame  had  come  down 
to  us,  not  merely  in  the  casual  notices  of  Greek 
or  Roman  critics  but  in  the  writings  of  the  poets. 
The  third  and  last  sculptor  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal  in  the  lecture  was  Polycletus,  who,  as 
already  stated,  was  like  Myron,  a  pupil  of  Age- 
ladas. According  to  Overbeck,  he  was  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  older  than  Phidias,  but 
the  notices  of  him  rather  indicated  that  he 
retained  certain  archaicisms.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
the  goddess  Hera,  at  Argos,  of  which  we  had 
some  faint  idoa  from  a  bronze  coin  of  the  Roman 
period.  This  statue  was  described  by  Pausanias, 
and  seemed  to  have  ranked  next  in  importance 
to  the  two  more  celebrated  chryselephantine 
statues,  viz.,  that  of  Athene,  at  Athens,  and  that 
of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  Quintilian,  while  praising 
Polycletus  very  strongly,  said  that  his  statues  of 
the  gods,  beautiful  as  they  were,  were  deficient 
in  majesty.  Of  his  statues  at  Athens,  the  most 
celebrated  were  the  Diaclumenos,  an  athlete  put- 
ting on  a  diadem,  and  the  Doryphoros,  an  athlete 
with  a  spear. 

Professor  Newton's  second  lecture  was  de- 
livered last  Friday.  It  dealt  with  the  public 
works  at  Athens  dating  from  that  period,  but  in 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  character  of  those 
it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  give  a  retrospective 
sketch  of  Athenian  history  from  the  date  of  the 
taking  of  Athens  by  the  Persians,  b.c.  480,  when 
the  temples  on  the  Acropolis  were  burnt.  The 
half-century  between  this  date  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  431,  might 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods  cor- 
responding with  the  successive  administrations 
of  the  three  great  Athenian  statesmen,  Themis- 
toclcs,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.    Themistocles,  the 


victor  of  Salamis,  had  for  his  first  object  the 
fortifying  Athens  after  the  retreat  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  spite  of  the  jealous  opposition  of 
Sparta,  he  succeeded  in  building  a  wall  seven 
miles  long  round  Athens  itself.  His  next  work 
was  to  fortify  the  Piraeus  and  Munychia  with  a 
wall  14ft.  or  15ft.  thick,  b'lilt  throughout  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone.  This  gave  complete- 
security  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  the 
Piraeus.  The  further  plans  of  Themistocles, 
which  probably  included  the  connecting  Athens 
with  the  Piraeus  by  the  long  walls,  were  cut 
short  by  his  banishment,  B.C.  4G6,  when  Cimon 
rose  to  power.  The  southern  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis was  built  by  him,  and  the  great  bronze 
statue  of  Athene  Promachos,  on  the  Parthenon, 
may  have  been  dedicated  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  great  painter  Polygnotos  was  his 
personal  friend,  and  painted  the  Stoa  Poikile, 
and  the  Theseium.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Pericles  on  coming  into  power  after  the  banish- 
ment of  Cimon  was  the  building  of  the  long 
walls  which  connected  Athens  with  the  Pineus, 
converting  the  port  and  the  city  into  one  great 
fortress.  The  building  of  these  walls  was 
commenced  B.C.  458,  and  completed  B.C.  451. 
Round  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus  was  built  a 
new  city  on  a  regular  plan,  designed  by  the 
celebrated  architect  Hippodamos  of  Miletus,  who 
afterwards  built  Rhodes.  Docks,  magazines, 
and  an  exchange  for  merchants  were  also  con- 
structed on  a  grand  scale,  so  as  to  make  the 
Piraeus  a  port  suitable  for  commerce  on  an  ex- 
tended scale.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
treasury  of  the  Hellenic  Confederacy  was  trans- 
ferred from  Delos  to  Athens,  a  change  which 
added  greatly  to  the  power  and  resources  of 
Athens.  Aiter  waging  many  wars  with 
chequered  fortune,  but  of  which  the  result,  on 
the  whole,  tended  to  extend  and  consolidate  the 
empire  of  Athens,  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
Sparta,  b.c.  445,  which  gave  a  short  interval  of 
rest  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  was  in  this  interval  that  Pericles,  hav- 
ing secured  the  Piraeus  and  Athene  by  complet- 
ing the  vast  scheme  of  fortifications  originally 
planned  by  Themistocles,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  adornment  of  the  city.  It  was  then  that  the 
Parthenon  was  commenced,  which  was  completed 
437.  The  Propylaea,  the  building  of  which  was 
carried  on  from  b.c.  437  to  431 ;  the  Odeum,  a 
musical  theatre,  of  which  the  roof  was  made  of 
the  masts  of  Persian  ships  taken  at  Salamis ;  the 
great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  ;  the  temple 
of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  ;  the  temple  at  Sunium, 
and  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  were  all 
commenced  probably  about  this  time.  Professor 
Newton  then  explained  the  drawings  by  which 
the  lecture  was  illustrated,  and  which  comprised 
views  of  the  Acropolis  taken  from  different 
aspects,  a  restoration  of  the  Propylaea,  and  a 
view  of  it  in  its  present  ruinous  state,  a  restora- 
tion of  the  east  front  of  the  Parthenon,  a  view  of 
the  Erechtheum,  and  a  plan  of  the  Acropolis 
showing  the  most  recent  discoveries.  He  then 
gave  a  brief  description  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Propylaea,  the  Temple  of  Victory,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Erechtheum,  Thesium,  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotos,  Myron,  and  Panaenos,  in  the  Stoa 
Poikile.  The  cost  of  the  public  works  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  Propylaea  alone,  according  to  Heliodorus, 
cost  2,012  talents,  a  sum  reckoned  as  the  equi- 
valent of  £460,000.  Leake  thinks  that  in  this 
amount  must  have  been  included  most  of 
the  outlay  on  the  Odeum,  Parthenon, 
Elusinium,  Propylsea,  and  Erechtheum,  and 
calculates  the  whole  expenditure  on  account  of 
these  at  2,950  talents.  The  whole  amount  is 
calculated  by  Grote  at  £690,000.  The  liberal 
expenditure  on  public  works,  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, and  festivals  which  distinguishes  the 
age  of  Pericles  had  its  source  in  the  main  in  the 
wealth  which  flowed  into  Athens  in  the  form  of 
contributions,  direct  or  indirect,  from  her  de- 
pendencies. Plutarch,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  public 
works,  so  exquisite  in  their  finish,  were  con- 
structed in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  They 
were,  as  he  expresses  it,  made  quickly  to  last 
long. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Derby  Mechanics'  Institute,  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  plans  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  for  the  erection  of  new  premises  in  the 
Wardwick,  at  Derby,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of 
£4,500,  were  approved,  and  the  committee  was 
authorised  to  obtain  tenders. 


HARROGATE     CONSERVATIVE  CLUB 
COMPETITION. 

THE  choice  in  this  competition  lias  fallen,  as 
as  we  stated  last  week,  on  a  design  marked 
"X,"byalocalarchitect,Mr.  Arthuriliscoe.  The 
object  of  the  competition  was  to  provide  a  large 
public  hall,  which  is  much  required  for  an  im- 
portant town  like  Harrogate,  also  a  suite  of 
assembly-rooms  with  bed-rooms,  and  a  Conserva- 
tive club.  The  site  fronts  the  Cambridge-road, 
and  a  footpath.  Mr.  Hiscoe  has  made  the  front 
elevation  towards  Cambridge-road,  in  the  centre 
of  which  frontage  is  the  door  to  the  assembly- 
rooms  ;  on  the  left  of  this  entrance  is  an  ex- 
cellent refreshment-room,  30  by  18ft.,  properly 
connected  to  a  kitchen  at  the  back.  On  the  west 
of  the  refreshment-room  is  a  ticket-office,  and  on 
the  left  of  this  is  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Alexandra  Hall,  with  a  secretary's-room  on  the 
otherside.  The  hall  is  70ft.  by  32ft.  Gin.,  and  will 
accommodate  500  people.  Passage  communica- 
tion is  made  with  the  assembly-rooms,  and  the 
billiard-room  fronts  on  to  the  footpath  called 
Beulah-place.  An  entrance  is  arranged  in  the 
centre  of  this  frontage,  and  is  made  the  entrance 
to  the  Conservative  club,  with  a  reading-room 
on  the  left ;  in  the  corner  there  is  also  a  smoke- 
room,  each  18ft.  by  14ft.  The  stairs  from  main 
entrance  to  assembly-rooms  lead  to  a  corridor 
5ft.  wide,  which  conducts  to  the  gallery  of 
the  hall  and  the  bedrooms.  There  are  steps 
from  the  entrance  in  Beulah-place,  which  lead 
to  the  club-rooms,  of  dining-room  20ft.  6in.  by 
18ft.,  with  necessary  rooms  connected  ;  a  read- 
ing-room 18ft.  by  14ft.,  smoke-room  and 
billiard-room,  for  two  tables,  two  stories  high. 
The  w.c.'s  and  lavatories  on  each  floor  are  well 
situated  and  lighted.  The  bakehouse  is  in  the 
cellar,  and  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to  bed- 
rooms, w.c,  &c.  The  front  elevation  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  practical  where  expense  is  a  con- 
dition. It  has  an  Italian  frontage  to  Cambridge- 
street,  two  stories  and  attic  story  The  whole  of 
the  entrances  are  well  marked,  and  make  an  im- 
posing elevation.  A  handsome  portico  of  good 
Classic  proportions  adorns  the  three  entrances, 
and  the  windows  on  the  ground  and  first  floor 
have  cambered  heads,  the  dormer  windows  having 
circular  heads  in  the  attic  story.  The  roof  over 
the  entrance  to  hall  is  detached  and  higher  than 
the  other,  and  marks  the  entrance  very  well. 
The  entrance  in  Beulah-place  is  in  a  projecting 
bay,  and  is  carried  up  three  stories,  and  a  domed 
roof  over  a  handsome  Classical  portico,  and  the 
cambered-headed  windows  makes  this  frontage 
worthy  of  being  a  frontage  to  an  excellent  street. 

The  design  which  is  placed  second  in  order  of 
merit  is  one  marked  with  a  Star  for  a  motto,  by 
Mr.  R.  Dyson,  of  Harrogate.  The  leading 
feature  is  the  connection  of  the  entrances  to  the 
hall  and  assembly-rooms,  which  are  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  wall.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
assembly-rooms  (which  are,  by  the  way,  very 
narrow,  a  fault  spoiling  the  design  very  much) 
is  placed  the  coffee-room,  and  at  the  back  is  the 
public  hall,  70ft.  by  30ft.  This  is  all  that  this 
entrance  leads  to,  no  ticket-office  being  shown. 
The  adjoining  entrance  is  equally  narrow,  and 
leads  only  to  the  various  committee-rooms.  The 
chief  entrance  is  in  Beulah-place,  in  the  centre, 
with  a  dining-room  on  one  side  and  a  reading- 
room  on  the  other.  These  are  for  the  Conserva- 
tive club,  while  the  entrance  passage  leads  into 
a  hall  of  excellent  proportions,  in  which  a  hand- 
some flight  of  steps  is  shown  to  the  other  chib- 
rooms,  comprising  the  billiard- rooms,  coffee- 
rooms,  and  other  rooms  so  necessary  for  a 
building  of  this  kind.  There  is  also  another 
smoke  -room  over  the  dining-room  of  the  ground- 
floor.  The  elevation  spoils  the  design,  having  the 
chief  entrance  at  the  end  ;  but  probably  the 
author,  Mr.  Dyson,  considered  that,  on  account  of 
the  small  sum  of  money  that  was  to  be  laid  out 
on  so  large  a  building  (only  £3,000,)  it  was 
better  to  make  a  frontage  of  less  length  than 
that  to  Cambridge -road.  The  elevation,  how- 
ever, is  good,  and  the  best  drawing  of  the  whole. 
It  is  Classical,  in  three  stories  of  the  three 
different  orders,  the  door  being  in  the  centre. 
Three-light  windows  areplaced  on  each  side,  all 
with  semicircular  heads  ;  a  gable  is  placed  over 
the  bay  in  which  the  entrance-door  is  shown,  atd 
a  parapet  over  this  with  an  open  colonnade.  The 
cornices  and  dentil  courses  inseparable,  however, 
from  a  Classical  elevation  of  this  kind  must  add 
materially  to  the  expense.  The  elevation  to 
Cambridge-street  shows  ordinary  square-headed 
windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  cambered  heads 
to  the  floor-windows,  which  range  in  one  long 
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row.  The  building  is  on  this  side  only  taken  up 
two  stories  and  attics,  which  are  lighted  with 
circular-headed  dormers  ;  but  this  frontage  will 
not  compare  favourably  with  that  to  the  end 
elevation.  The  large  windows  to  the  coffee- 
room,  with  relieving  arches  over,  and  projecting 
chimneys  built  out  from  first  floor,  should  not 
belong  to  the  same  building  as  the  open  colonnade 
of  the  end  elevation. 

"Cafe"  (by  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Bulmer,  of 
Leeds  and  Harrogate),  is  a  good  design.  It 
shows  two  elevations  towards  Cambridge-street, 
with  a  good  ground-plan,  in  which  the  entrance 
is  made  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  building,  and 
leads  direct  into  the  Alexandra  Hall,  75ft.  by 
34ft.  The  club  dining-room  is  on  the  right  of 
this  passage,  and  occupies  the  frontage.  In  the 
centre  is  the  entrance  to  the  assembly-rooms, 
with  the  coffee-room  and  kitchen  on  one  side, 
and  a  smoke-room  opposite  and  the  steps.  The 
billiard-room  is  to  Beulah-place,  in  the  north 
corner,  and  the  S.  E.  corner  is  the  entrance  to 
the  club,  which  is  again  upstairs  with  smoke- 
room,  dining-room,  card-room,  and  billiard- 
room,  35ft.  by  24ft.,  over  club  dining-room  and 
entrance  to  public-hall.  There  is  an  excellent 
hall  at  the  end  of  the  staircase  on  the  first  floor, 
which  is  an  advantage  over  any  of  the  other 
dosigns.  The  front  elevation,  which  is  certainly 
the  best,  shows  a  large  gable  in  open 
timber,  in  centre  of  building,  and  the  whole  of 
the  attic  story  is  in  open  timber-work.  The 
club  dining-room,  and  the  billiard-room  over,  are 
only  two  stories  high.  A  bay-window  is  shown 
at  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  assembly- 
rooms,  which  stops  under  the  open-timber  gable. 
The  end  is  also  in  open  timber,  as  is  the  front, 
and  if  it  were  to  be  built,  it  would  reflect  great 
credit  to  the  architects.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  square  throughout,  and,  like  the  whole 
of  the  other  designs,  it  is  proposed  to  be  of  pitch- 
faced  stones  and  ashlar  dressings  apparently. 
The  alternate  elevation  is  an  Elizabethan 
design,  with  two  gables  to  main  building  two 
stories  high,  with  a  Mansard  roof,  and  sky- 
lights for  attic-story,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  is  roofed  with  a  hipped  roof. 

The  whole  of  the  drawings  are  got  up  in 
pencil  only  and  colour,  and  the  one  which  has 
had  the  greatest  pains  taken  with  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mallinson,  under  the 
motto  of  ' '  Mon  Patria."  It  shows  a  large  hall, 
like  all  the  others,  on  the  left  of  the  principal 
frontage  to  Cambridge -street,  with  committee- 
room  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  same  ;  on  the 
right  are  smoke-  and  dining-rooms,  and  are  con- 
nected with  entrance  to  assembly-rooms,  and  a 
billiard-room  is  placed  at  the  back,  and  lighted 
from  Beulah-place.  In  a  similar  manner  to  the 
last- mentioned  design,  the  entrance  is  placed  at 
the  corner  of  Beulah-place  and  Cambridge- 
street,  and  the  stairs  run  up  from  an  octagon  hall 
to  the  club  on  the  first  floor,  which  are  ably 
designed  to  give  easy  access  to  a  large  billiard- 
room  suitable  for  two  tables,  and  a  committee- 
room,  as  well  as  smoke  and  other  rooms,  neces- 
sary for  a  building  intended  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  so  capitally  arranged,  that  we  venture  to 
say  that,  if  the  elevation  had  in  any  way  com- 
pared with  the  plan,  the  allotment  of  the 
designs  would  have  been  different.  The  eleva  - 
tion  shows  one  huge  ugly  Mansard  roof  and 
gable  only,  relieved  from  dreary  hideousness  by 
an  excellent  turret,  and  arranged  in  the  corner 
and  over  the  entrance  to  the  club-rooms.  It  is  a 
pity  to  see  such  a  plan  so  spoiled  in  the  eleva- 
tion. The  other  designs  (only  two  or  three) 
need  no  special  mention. 


LONDON  SMOKE,  ITS  COST  AND  CTTItE. 

A LECTURE  was  delivered  on  Wednesday 
night  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff,  C.E., 
entitled  "Suggestions  for  Preventing  London 
Smoke,  and  Making  it  Commercially  Available." 
Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  occupied  the  chair. 
Referring  to  tho  present  condition  of  London  as 
regards  its  fuel,  the  lecturer  said  there  were, 
leaving  out  the  question  of  coke,  about  four 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  consumed  in  London 
every  year,  in  addition  to  which  about  two 
millions  of  tons  were  used  by  the  gas  companies 
for  the  purposo  of  extracting  light.  All  this 
quantity  was  passed  through  retorts,  and,  after 
a  largo  amount  of  bad  gas  had  been  extracted, 
it  was  converted  into  j  coke  and  cinders, 
the  average   amount  of  gas   extracted  from 


one  ton  of  coal  being  10,000  cubic  feet.  The 
result  of  practical  experiments  had  proved  to 
him  (the  lecturer)  that  by  extracting  only  from 
3,000  to  5,000  cubic  feet  per  ton,  instead  of 
cinders,  there  remained  an  excellent  and  smoke- 
less coal,  and  the  gas  extracted,  instead  of 
being  only  16-candle  strong,  was  24-candle 
strong.  What  he,  therefore,  proposed  was  that 
the  gas  companies,  instead  of  taking  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  ton  from  2,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
should  extract  3,333  cubic  feet  per  ton  from 
6,000,000  tons,  the  whole  quantity  required  for 
consumption  in  London.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  companies  would  have  double  the  quan- 
tity of  products  they  had  at  present  in  the  shape 
of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquids ;  the  community 
would  have  24-candle  instead  of  16-candle 
gas  ;  the  fuel  resulting  from  the  process  would 
light  readily,  and  would  make  a  cheerful  fire, 
giving  out  20  per  cent,  more  heat  than 
the  common  coal  now  in  use,  and,  what  was 
most  important,  there  would  be  no  smoke 
from  it.  He  then  went  on  to  show  by 
figures  that  if  the  whole  of  the  6,000,000  tons 
consumed  yearly  were  treated  in  this  way, 
the  value  of  the  gas  extracted  would  be 
£1,750,0C0  more  than  under  the  present  system, 
and  the  coal  could  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
now.  In  conclusion,  he  said  statistics  showed 
that  if  the  system  were  carried  out  there  would 
be  an  annual  saving  of  £2,125,000,  which  might 
be  taken  as  the  yearly  value  of  London  smoke. 
London  would  then  be  a  smokeless  city,  and  all 
that  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  £2, 1 25, 000 
per  annum  would  be  confined  to  a  few  items, 
such  as  the  cost  of  additional  capital  required 
for  transit,  appliances,  and  the  terms  to  be  made 
with  the  gas-companies  for  carrying  out  the 
scheme. 


KITCHEN- BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

THE  usual  list  of  killed  and  wounded  from 
kitchen-boiler  explosions  has  already  far 
exceeded  its  average  annual  proportions.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  a  kitchen  or 
bath-boiler  should  ever  explode  if  properly  fixed 
by  a  plumber  who  has  the  smallest  amount  of 
common-sense.  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  F.C.S., 
of  Warrington,  points  out : — There  are  two 
simple  ways  by  which  an  explosion  can  be  totally 
prevented — one  by  fixing  a  dead-weight  safety- 
valve,  which  should  be  for  convenience  fixed 
when  the  apparatus  is  put  up  first.  The  other 
is  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  hot-water  return-pipe  a 
little  distance  above  the  boiler,  this  hole  being 
from  Jin.  to  lin.  in  diameter,  and  to  solder  over 
this  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  about  l-32in.  thick, 
just  sufficient  to  safely  stand  the  general  water- 
pressure,  making,  in  fact,  a  weak  place  in  the 
system  of  pipes  which  will  be  the  first  to  give 
way.  This  hole  must  be  cut  in  such  a  position 
that  the  pipe  is  certain  to  be  warmed  from  the 
fire,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  boiler.  It 
must  also  be  where,  in  case  of  the  sheet-lead 
being  blown  out,  the  water  will  not  be 
thrown  into  the  room,  but  into  the  fire,  so  as 
to  extinguish  it.  Any  plumber  should  do  this 
for  a  shilling  or  two,  and  although  it  is  liable 
to  make  a  mess,  it  only  does  this  when  an  explo- 
sion would  occur  in  its  absence.  It  is  also  easy 
to  put  an  escape-pipe,  through  which  the  water 
could  be  led  away  to  the  outside  of  the  building 
in  case  of  accident.  This  thin  lead  safety-disc 
might  be  made  so  as  to  fix  in  a  brass  socket  and 
be  easily  replaced  if  an  accident  did  occur. 
There  are  many  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  circulating  boilers, 
which  can  be  fixed  at  less  than  one-tenth  the 
cost,  and  of  all  these  the  best  is  a  galvanised 
iron  or  copper  cylinder  of  about  eight  gallons 
capacity,  with  a  tap,  and  a  good  gas-heating 
burner  underneath  it,  the  cylinder  having  a 
loose  lid  and  a  water-supply  tap  over  it  for 
fiilling  as  required.  After  some  months'  daily 
experience  with  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
far  cheaper  to  use  than  the  circulating  boiler 
system,  and  far  more  useful  for  general  work. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  absolute  safety 
snder  any  possible  condition. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
Society. — The  winter  session  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Penrith  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
last  week,  in  the  Assombly-room,  where  a  loan 
collection  of  ancient  arms  and  armour  had  been 


brought  together.  A  visit  was  paid  on  the  first 
day  to  Brougham  Hall,  w  here  the  private  chapel 
and  the  collection  of  armour  in  the  hall  were  in- 
spected, and  a  paper  on  "  Armour"  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Lees,  of  Wreay.  In  the  afternoon, 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Stephen,  of  Copenhagen,  was 
read  on  the  Runic  stone  found  at  Brough,  which 
was  stated  to  be  the  first  inscription  in  Runes 
discovered  in  Westmoreland,  and  purported  to 
be  the  grave -kist  of  Cimokom,  wife  of  Alh  ;  the 
probable  date  was  the  later  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  Rev.  H.  Whitehead  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Old  Church  Plate  in  Brampton 
Deanery;"  the  Rev.  T.  Lees  one  on  "  Sculp- 
ture at  Longmarton  Church ' ' ;  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson  one  on  "  Roman  Remains  near  Wolsty 
Castle."  These  consisted  of  a  square  camp, 
resembling  those  at  Risehow  and  Bowness,  but 
differed  in  having  very  deep  foundations  but  no 
internal  floors.  On  the  second  day,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Eergusson  read  a  paper  on  the  alleged  "  Labarum 
at  Carlisle  Cathedral,"  recently  discovered  by 
Precentor  Venables.  He  produced  a  copy  of  315 
masons'  marks  found  iu  the  Cathedral,  and 
stated  his  belief  and  that  of  Mr.  Creed,  the  clerk 
of  works,  that  the  alleged  sacred  monogram  was 
merely  a  Mediaeval  mark  placed  on  a  stone 
by  masons  who  quarried  it  from  the  Roman  wall. 
In  this  Mr.  Lees  and  others  agreed,  it  being 
stated  that  Mr.  Venables  had  made  a  mistake. 
Sir  George  Duckett  read  some  notes  on 
"Royalists'  Memoranda,  tempo  Charles  I.,"  and 
a  discussion  after  took  place  on  the  stone  circles 
at  Raisbeck  and  Maughanby. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts— Sir  R.  Cross 
intends  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  working  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act, 
1875,  and  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement 
Acts  of  1872  and  1877,  and  especially  to  inquire  into 
the  causes.;  that  have  prevented  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  to  the  ex- 
tent contemplated  and  authorised  by  those  Acts. 
This  motion  originally  stood  in  the  name  of  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  but  it  has  been  arranged  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Home 
Secretary.  The  motion  stands  for  to-day,  but  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  its  being  reached. 

The  Removal  of  Snow  in  London.— Sir  H. 
Verney  on  Monday  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  whether  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  a  dtscription  in  The  Times  of 
the  20th  inst.  of  the  plan  adopted  in  the  city  of 
Milan  for  clearing  away  the  snow  by  dividing  the 
city  into  districts ;  and  whether  he  would  direct 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  now,  and  in 
case  of  future  snowstorms,  for  this  purpose,  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day 
all  through  the  metropolis,  including  the  parks, 
the  snow  being  carted  to  the  Thames  and  other 
waters,  and  thus  work  given  to  thousands  of  men 
who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  weather. 
Sir  J.  M'Garel-Hogg  :  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
have  observed  the  description  in  The  Times  to 
which  he  refers  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  over  which  I  preside  to  adopt  that  or  any 
other  plan  of  clearing  snow  from  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  which  are  under  the  sole  charge  of  the 
local  authorities.  I  think  I  may  say,  however, 
from  inquiries  instituted  in  some  of  the  largest 
parishes,  that  great  exertions  are  being  made  to 
grapple  with  the  present  difficulty.  On  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  over  which  my  Board  has 
control,  400  men,  40  carts,  and  two  snow-ploughs 
were  employed  for  nearly  three  days  in  removing 
the  snow,  beginning  work  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
iug.  This  shows  the  immense  quantity  that  fell,  and 
I  may  had  that,  assuming  a  depth  of  6in  ,  the  fall  of 
snow  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area  of  about 
117  square  miles  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  8 %  millions  of  tons.  The 
House  will  see  that  to  cart  all  this  away  in  a  few 
days,  in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  distance, 
would  be  a  matter  of  absolute  impossibility. 

Floods  and  Drainage. — The  Government  Bill 
to  make  provision  for  the  conseivancy  of  rivers, 
the  prevention  of  floods,  and  other  matters,  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Rivers  Conservancy  Act,  1881.  It 
provides  that  any  20  or  more  owners  or  occupiers 
of  land  rated  at  not  less  than  £2,000,  or  any  con- 
servancy or  sanitary  authority  having  jurisdiction 
within  any  part  of  a  river  basin,  or  contiguous 
river  basius,  may  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  such  basin  or  ba»ins  may  be  constituted 
a  conservancy  district,  and  that  a  conservancy 
board  may  be  established.  After  local  inquiry  the 
district  may  be  established  by  provisional  order 
subject  to  the  following  regulations: — 1.  Where- 
cver  just  and  practicable  the  district  shall  be 
divided  into  three  descriptions  of  land,  («)  lowlands, 
(Ji)  midlands,  (c)  uplands,  and  each  of  the  said  de- 
scriptions shall  contribute  in  adifferentproportion  to 
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the  expenses,  or  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Conserv- 
ancy Board  as  may  appear  equitable.  2.  The  highest 
rate  in  the  pound  payable  by  any  lands  declared  to 
be  uplands  shall  not  exceed  one-sixth  part  of  the 
rate  in  the  pound  payable  in  respect  of  the  lands  in 
the  district  which  pay  the  highest  general  rate.  3. 
In  constituting  the  board  care  shall  be  taken  to 
secure  thereon  an  adequate  representation  of  owners 
as  well  as  of  occupiers,  and  provision  shall  be  made 
wherever  circumstances  shall  require  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  urban  sanitai  y  authorities,  conservancy 
authorities,  or  other  similar  bodies.  The  powers  of 
the  coLservancy  board  will  be  for  the  pievention 
of  floods,  for  arterial  drainage,  for  the  storage  of 
water,  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  or  any  such  pur- 
poses. The  boards  will  have  powers  as  to  works, 
as  to  giving  compensation,  as  to  acquisition  of  land, 
as  to  survey  of  water- courses,  and  as  to  enforce- 
ment and  commutation  of  liabilities.  The  whole 
of  the  expenses  of  the  improvement  of  works  and 
of  the  construction  of  new  woiks,  arid  one-half 
of  the  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  shall 
be  borne  by  owners  of  land  within  the  district. 
The  remainder  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
board  shall  be  borne  by  the  occupiers  of  the  lauds 
within  the  district,  and  the  Conservancy  Board 
shall  provide  a  fund,  to  be  called  the  Conservancy 
Fund,  to  be  raised  by  rates  made  on  ihe  owners 
and  occupiers  of  lowlands,  midlands,  and  uplands 
within  the  district  of  the  Board,  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratable  value  of  the  property  assessable  to  the 
poor  rate.  An  uiban  sanitary  authority  may  be 
constituted  a  Conservancy  board  for  their  district ; 
and  where  so  constituted,  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  provide  that  the  expenses  incurred  by 
such  authority  may  be  wholly  or  paitly  borne  by 
the  general  district  rate,  or  other  rate  out  of  which 
their  expenses  as  such  urban  sanitary  authority, 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  are  defrayed. 


Battle  Church,  Bueconshtee. — This  church 
has  just  been  reopened  after  a  complete  restora- 
tion,  undertaken  at  her  own  expense  by  Lady 
Cleasby,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Cleasby, 
who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  church, 
situated  in  a  wild  mountain  district,  is  a  small 
plain  structure  of  the  Perpendicular  or  Tudor 
date  ;  the  chief  features  being  a  good  segmental 
oak  roof,  with  well  moulded  intersecting  ribs  and 
cornice,  and  a  good  Perpendicular  east  window. 
The  roof  has  been  repaired  where  necessary  ;  the 
whole  of  the  windows  and  stone  dressings  care- 
fully renewed;  a  porch  with  oak  roof  and 
traceried  barge-board  added  to  the  north  door- 
way ;  a  small  vestry  added  on  the  south  side. 
The  whole  of  the  old  fittings,  which  were  modern 
and  without  the  least  merit,  have  been  removed 
and  replaced  in  pitch-pine  varnished.  The  chancel 
floor  has  been  raised  two  steps,  and  an  open 
screen  in  pitch-pine  on  a  plinth  of  Forest  of 
Dean  stone  erected  between  it  and  the  nave. 
Godwin's  encaustic  tiles  have  been  laid  in 
chancel  and  nave.  A  font  of  elaborate  design 
has  been  well  executed  in  green  Bridgend  stone 
by  Mr.  "W.  Clarke,  carver,  of  Llandaff.  A 
reredos  in  pitch-pine,  with  inlaid  texts  and  carved 
cornice,  will  be  fixed  at  the  east  end.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Sons,  of  Brecon,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Bacon  Fowler,  architect,  of  Brecon  and  Swansea. 

Bristol.— New  premises  for  a  local  firm 
of  spirit  merchants  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Bristol  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Be  van,  architect,  of  that  city.  The  building 
will  have  a  frontage  of  179ft.  on  the  north  or 
New  Baldwin-street  side,  and  55ft.  of  east 
frontage  in  Marsh-street.  The  cellarage  alone 
covers  9,000  superficial  feet.  From  the  street- 
level  to  the  top  of  the  dormers  the  height  is 
60ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  turrets  80ft.  The 
building  is  in  the  French  Renaissance  style. 
Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Sons,  of  Bristol,  have  been 
the  contractors,  and  the  work  has,  during  the 
past  two  years,  given  employment  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  men.  The  carving  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol. 

Darlington. — Extensive  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions are  about  to  be  made  to  the  Wesleyan 
chapel,  Bondgate,  comprising  the  lengthening 
of  the  chapel  from  eat  t  to  west,  new  entrance, 
lobbies,  repewing,  new  pulpit,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  present  vestries,  and  erection  of  new 
vestries  and  committee-rooms.  Mr.  G.  G.  Hos- 
kins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington,  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  work. 


Daley,  Edinburgh. — Tho  memorial-stone  of 
a  new  Free  Church,  which  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  a  site  at  the  west  end  of  Dairy,  was  laid 
on  the  15th  inst.  The  building,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Raeburn,  architect,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  principal  features  in  the  front 
gable  elevation  are  a  deeply-moulded  doorway 
and  a  large  four-light  window  with  tracery. 
Buttresses  rising  into  pinnacles  above  the  roof 
also  impart  character  to  the  design.  At  the 
west  corner  there  is  to  be  a  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  130ft.,  with  belfry  and  clock. 
Above  the  belfry  the  spire  breaks  into  the  octa- 
gon, and  is  surmounted  by  a  weather-vane.  The 
church  is  designed  to  seat  800  worshippers,  and 
it  is  to  cost  about  £5,000. 

Nantwich. — The  new  children's  homo  and 
schools  for  Nantwich  union,  adjoining  the  work- 
house, are  now  almost  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  children  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The 
exterior  measures  some  77ft.  in  length  by  20  in. 
depth.  The  building  is  semicircular  in  design. 
The  heating  arrangements,  we  may  add,  were 
provided  for  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Shorland,  of  Man- 
chester. The  schoolroom  will  accommodate  some 
70  scholars.  The  contract  for  the  home  and 
schools  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  by 
Mr.  James  Madely,  the  contract  being  for  £3,200, 
Mr.  J.  Heywood  being  his  foreman  over  the 
workmen.  Extensive  alterations  have  been  made 
also  at  the  workhouse  itself  by  Mr.  Madely, 
whose  contract  is  for  £1,460. 

Norwich. — A  large  block  of  buildings,  which 
have  been  erected  at  tl  e  corner  of  Redwell 
and  Princes-streets,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Princes-street  Congregational  Chapel  Sunday- 
schools,  were  opened  on  Monday  week.  The 
chief  facades  are  Classic  in  character,  and  are 
built  of  white  brick  with  mouldings  and  dressings 
of  ornamental  Cossey  bricks.  On  the  principal 
floor  is  a  lecture-hall  62ft.  by  39ft.  and  32ft. 
high,  accommodating  700  persons.  The  roof  of 
hall  is  coved  and  panelled,  and  has  a  cornice 
and  bold  corbels,  and  light  is  given  by  a  long 
lantern  24ft.  wide.  On  three  sides  is  a  over- 
hanging gallery  8ft.  wide  with  iron  balustrade, 
and  on  the  fourth  side  is  an  apsidal  recess  for 
organ,  with  a  lower  and  upper  rostrum  in 
front.  Beneath  the  gallery  are  doors  opening 
into  a  series  of  class-rooms,  ranging  from  12ft. 
by  9ft.  6in.  to  19ft.  by  12ft.,  a  library  and  super- 
intendent's, and  secretary's  rooms,  and  at  the 
end  of  hall,  on  gallery  level,  are  two  large  class- 
rooms, with  folding  rooms  opening  into  the  main 
room.  The  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine,  varnished, 
and  the  corridors  and  passages  are  paved  with 
Minton's  tiles ;  the  heating  is  by  hot-water, 
supplied  to  every  room  on  Perkins's  principle, 
and  the  ventilation  on  Tobin's  principle.  Beneath 
these  principal  buildings  in  the  basement  are 
two  class-rooms  37ft.  by  28ft.  and  26ft.  by  25ft. ; 
three  smaller  infants'  rooms  each  averaging 
16ft.  by  10ft.  ;  a  mothers'  meeting-room  38|ft. 
by  25ft.  ;  a  church -parlour  34ft.  by  26ft.,  and 
furnished  as  a  drawing-room  ;  kitchen  20ft.  by 
12Jft.,  and  heating  chamber.  Mr.  Edward 
Boardman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Norwich,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  adjacent  chapel,  designed  and  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and 
Messrs.  Downing  and  Sons  were  the  builders. 
Tho  total  cost  of  building  and  fittings  was 
£12,605,  including  £4,450  for  site. 


CHIPS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hull  School  of  Art 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
Menzies,  the  head-master,  reported  that  the  in- 
creased comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  new 
premises  in  Albion- street  had  considerably  in- 
creased the  results  in  the  examinations.  In  the 
national  competition,  one  bronze  medal  and  two 
book  prizes  were  obtained,  and  in  the  third  grade 
competition,  19  prizes  ;  in  the  second  grade  local 
examination,  17  students  obtained  19  prizes,  64 
passed  in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  11  obtained 
full  certificates. 

Mr.  H.  Scott  Hay  ward,  of  Frocester,  Gloucester- 
shire, has  been  appointed  surveyor  and  inspector 
to  the  Inclosure  aud  Copyholds  Commissioners,  in 
the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Marcellus  Newtown. 

A  new  house  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Vaisey,  at  Tring,  is 
about  to  be  erected.  It  will  be  faced  externally 
with  black  chalk  flints  aud  bright  red  brick  quoins 
to  anghs  aud  reveals  up  to  first  floor  level,  aud 
above  (except  to  one  or  two  gables)  with  orna- 
mental dark  red  tile  hangings;  the  roof  will  be 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  contract  is  let  to 
Mr.  James  Honour,  and  Mr.  William  Huckvale, 
of  Tring,  is  the  architect. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Bonus  Homincs.  (The  description  of  "  Frank's  "  design, 
applies  also  to  yours.  They  are  both  alike  in  general 
plan.  The  mottoes  are  rightly  distinguished,  but 
"canted  corner  dwelling "  should  have  read  "canted 
corner  dwellings.")— K  in  Circle.  (A  small  sketch  of 
stdilia  will  do.)— Ephraim.   (Too  late  for  review.) 

Drawings  Received— R.  M.  F.,  W.  H.,  E.  H.,  L.  B.> 
R.  D.,  W.  E.  L.  J.,  W.  H.,  T.  C,  W.  H.  N. 


THE  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulldlnct  News. 
Sir, — It  is  the  intention,  I  see,  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
to  institute  an  examination  for  future  associates 
ere  admitted.  The  young  aspirant  will  probably 
think  that  the  ordeal  should  be  submitted  to  by 
all  the  existing  members  ;  that  those  who  make 
the  rules  should  submit  to  the  ruling.  If  ex- 
amination is  necessary  for  the  associates,  why 
not  for  the  Fellows  ?  Is  it  not  more  necessary 
for  the  Fellows  than  the  juniors?  I  certainly  do 
not  consider  the  Fellows  up  to  the  right  standard, 
and  at  a  late  meeting  was  struck  by  the  dis- 
advantageouslight  in  which  the  Fellows  appeared 
from  their  ignorance.  It  was  the  evening  when 
the  paper  was  read  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  Roman 
antiquities.  One  Fellow,  supposed  to  be  our 
authority  in  Classical  matters,  had  to  be  informed 
by  a  visitor  that  glass  for  windows  was  used  by 
the  Romans.  Another  Fellow  showed  his  lack 
of  general  information  by  asserting  his  belief  in 
fossilised  human  brains  (in  a  fgitrative  sense, 
the  statement  is  only  too  true),  and  none  of  the 
Fellows  present  had  gumption  enough  to  put 
right  the  two  wild  theorists,  one  of  whom 
asserted  that  the  Romans  only  built  their  walls 
about  3ft.  high,  and  that  the  upper  portion  was 
wood  framing  and  plaster ;  the  other  that  a 
specific  meaning  was  attached  always  to  a  certain 
geometrical  form.  These  people  will  now  ride 
their  hobbies  more  furiously  than  ever,  their 
assumption  being  uncontradicted  that  the  R.  I. 
B.  A.  coincides  with  them.  The  idea  about  the 
Roman  buildings  is  an  utter  delusion.  The 
Romans  were   good  constructors  and  fond  of 
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stone,  and  such  materials  were  abundant.  To 
make  the  upper  portion  of  walls  of  wood- 
framing,  would  have  been  more  trouble  and 
expense  than  using  stone,  and  would  have  had 
no  advantage.  It  may  therefore,  safely  be  said 
that  the  walls  were  of  atone  their  whole  height.  But 
how,  then,  Mr.  Smith  would  say,  can  you  pos- 
sibly account  for  the  circumstance  that  in  so 
many  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  walls  of 
Roman  buildings  are  found  about  the  same 
height.  The  reason  is,  that  the  same  conditions 
have  befell  all,  and  the  history  of  this  Isle  of 
Wight  example  will  suffice. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  where  the  Romans 
penetrated,  they  settled  down  to  remain.  They 
built  handsome  bouses  and  made  themselves  at 
home,  and  no  doubt  much  benefitted  the  natives, 
but  unhappily  did  not  teach  them  arms,  so  that 
■when  at  length  the  Romans  left,  the  northern 
rovers  made  this  kingdom  their  prey.  The 
Roman  villa  now  under  consideration,  when  de- 
serted by  its  first  masters,  would  doubtless  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  natives,  who  were  not 
long,  however,  in  tenancy.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  Jutes  made  a  raid  on  the 
island,  plundering  and  destroying.  The  villa 
■would  attract  their  attention,  of  course.  It  was 
no  doubt  rifled  of  all  portable  valuables,  and 
then  set  on  fire.  As  only  one  skull  was  found, 
it  would  seem  there  was  little  defence  made 
against  these  savages,  as  they  probably  would 
exterminate  the  scant  population.  The  bare 
walls  of  the  villa  would  now  stand  forlorn  and 
dropping  slowly  to  decay  for  the  next  six 
hundred  years,  civilisation  being  blotted  out  by 
the  Northmen.  In  the  eleventh  century,  stone 
building  was  revived,  though  in  a  rude  fashion. 
The  workmen,  withoutmuch  skill  or  proper  tools, 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  eagerly  seize  on  the 
materials  of  the  ruined  villa  in  preference  to 
quarrying  new  stone.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  this  was  generally  done,  and  so  the  walls  of 
the  villa  would  be  rased  to  the  ground -level, 
the  goodness  of  the  Roman  mortar  and  want  of 
tools  preventing  the  destroyer's  going  lower. 
But  this  level  of  the  eleventh  century  is  not  the 
same  level  as  of  Roman  times.  It  is  2ft.  to  3ft. 
higher,  the  ground  by  mouldering  of  stone  and 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  having  risen.  From 
the  eleventh  century  to  the  nineteenth  the 
ground  has  still  been  rising,  though  the  increase, 
partly  by  woods  being  cut  down,  and  from 
agricultural  use,  is  not  so  great  as  before.  The 
first  rise  of  ground  gives  the  height  of  Roman 
remains  as  now  found.  The  second  period  covers 
to  a  depth  of  about  2ft.  the  top  of  the  walls.  In 
towns  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  wall- 
ing materials  was  sooner  made  use  of,  so  that 
little  beyond  floors  are  found,  and  from  the 
great  quantity  of  building  debris,  rubbish  and 
dirt  in  towns  when  unpaved,  the  accumulation  of 
soil  has  been  much  greater  than  in  country 
places,  where  the  villas  are  usually  found.  In 
towns  Roman  remains  are  usually  15ft.  or  20ft. 
below  modern  level. 

As  regards  the  other  theory,  of  the  geometrical 
figure,  mentioned  by  a  visitor  at  the  meeting 
aforesaid,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  simple  radical 
forms  of  square,  circle,  and  triangle  have  been 
used  by  all  nations  at  all  periods  possessing  any 
taste  for  ornament,  with  or  without  relation  to 
any  partictular  religious  dogma,  and  so  they  will 
continue  to  be  used,  as  none  others  can  be 
invented  ;  but  religious  ideas  do  not  necessarily 
accompany  their  use.  The  practice,  I  beg  to 
note,  at  present  ruling  in  the  Institute  of 
abbreviating  the  papers  read  for  publication,  so 
taking  out  all  their  life, light,  and  spirit,  is  a  very 
stupid  one. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.  M. 

Sie, — As  passing  a  compulsory  examination  is 
to  be  the  diploma  of  all  candidates  for  the 
architectural  profession  this  year,  I  have  for 
some  days  been  inquiring  in  my  own  mind  the 
extent  and  time  which  this  enforcement  will 
take  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  at  present 
existing  in  the  profession.  The  opinion  of  its 
members  at  large  upon  so  important  a  matter, 
though  your  valuable  columns,  will,  I  think,  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  most  important  inquiry  may  be  :  Is  there 
any  remedy  at  law  to  immediately  put  down  all 
who  have  been  practising  in  the  name  of  "archi- 
tect "  who  arc  not  properly  qualified  men  ?  Fur- 
ther, will  it  have  any  influence  in  abolishing  a 
perhaps  worse  evil — that  of  underselling  in  the 
charges  of  professional  practice — one  too  common 
amongst  many  equally  qualified  men  in  this  as 
in  other  professions. 


One  other  inquiry  may  be  made  by  some  of 
our  junior  members  — namely,  are  all  who  are  at 
present  students  of  architecture  not  in  practice 
to  pass  their  examination  before  they  can  enter 
upon  a  private  practice  for  themselves  ? 

If  there  is,  under  the  present  rules  of  the 
profession,  any  hindrance  to  the  remedy  of 
the  evils  mentioned,  they  should  now  be 
put  into  new  form. — I  am,  &c, 

Desideeatuh. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  PARISH-CHURCH 
FONT  COMPETITION. 

Sie, — In  reply  to  a  recent  query  as  to  whether 
this  matter  is  settled,  I  beg  to  say  the  award 
was,  in  due  course,  made  to  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
of  Sheffield,  and  tbat  this  gentleman  is  at  pre- 
sent carrying  the  work  out.  How  far  it  will  be 
in  accordance  with  our  accepted  views  of  what 
is  correct  time  will  of  course  Bhow  ! 

Canon  Blakeney,  the  present  Vicar  of 
Sheffield,  is  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  my 
own  ;  and  I  have,  as  well,  many  family  ties  con- 
necting me  with  Sheffield  and  its  church.  When, 
thertfore,  it  was  decided  that  the  designing  of 
this  memorial  font  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the 
local  men  (Messrs.  Flockton  and  Gibbs)  who 
were  then  engaged  upon  the  church,  I  strongly 
urged  the  Committee  to  procure  designs  from 
some  architect  of  acknowledged  standing,  and 
then  get  him  to  procure  some  good  and  tried 
man  to  execute  the  work.  This,  however,  was 
overruled,  and  an  entirely  open  competition 
decided  upon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  commence  - 
ment  of  the  restoration,  the  work  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Gibbs,  of 
Sheffield,  in  connection  with  the  late  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  as  consulting  architect. 
Had  the  latter  gentleman  been  spared  all  would 
have  been  well. 

At  the  time  when  the  competition  for  the  font 
in  question  was  advertised,  Messrs.  Hadficld 
and  Son,  of  Sheffield,  whose  clever  Gothic  work 
we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with,  wrote  to 
the  professional  journals,  saying  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  intrude  a  design  into  a 
building  ether  architects  were  engaged  upon, 
and  this  feeling  was,  no  doubt,  shared  by  many 
others  in  the  profession.  But  I  venture  to  urge 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  pubkc 
weal  if  the  Messrs.  Hadfield,  or  some  other 
architects  of  ability,  had  seen  their  way  clear  to 
secure  to  Sheffield's  ancient  parish-church  a  font 
of  a  character  worthy  of  its  surroundings. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  will  not  be  so  as  it  is  ; 
but  without  having  had  any  opportunity  for 
seeing  the  accepted  designs,  I  shall  venture  to 
assert  that  this  is  very  doubtful ;  for,  Mr. 
Charles  Green— although  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability — is,  I  believe,  no  lover  of  Gothic. 

Many  of  us  find  ourselves  in  Belgium  every 
now  and  again ;  and  as  we  pace  the  grand  old 
Flemish  churches,  we  gaze  with  mixed  feelings 
at  the  huge  summer-house-Hke  pulpits  which 
adorn  so  many  of  them.  These  pulpits  are  per- 
fect marvels  of  wood -carving  ;  in  skilful  work- 
manship they  surpass  anything  that  we  people 
in  England  can  do  ;  and  yet,  they  are  so  out  of 
character  with  the  immediate  surroundings,  that 
we  look  at  them,  hardly  sure  whether  we  ought 
to  rejoice  most  in  their  wondrous  art-power,  or 
lament  their  utter  want  of  sympathy  and  of 
character  with  the  building  they  form  a  part  of. 

Four  miles  or  so  from  Sheffield  is  Rotherham. 
The  parish-church  of  this  latter  town  is  of  about 
the  same  date,  and  is  even  finer  than  that  of 
Sheffield.  It  was  restored  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

A  memorial  font  to  the  late  Vicar,  who  died  a 
year  or  two  ago,  being  proposed,  a  design  by 
request  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  of 
Queen  Anne's-gate,  W.O.,  and  was  illustrated  at 
the  time  iu  this  paper. 

Mr.  Seddon  was  good  enough  to  entrust  the 
carrying  out  of  his  design  to  myself,  and  by 
Whitsuntide  the  work  in  question  will  be  in  situ. 
It  will  be  instructive,  when  both  are  in  place,  to 
compare  their  respective  merits,  and  then,  for 
everyone  to  judge  for  themselves  which  course 
seems  productive  of  the  best  results. — I  am,  &c, 

Haeey  Hems. 

Exeter,  Jan.  22,  1881. 

SHOULD    SOIL-PIPES    BE   FIXED  UP 
OUTSIDE  OR  INSIDE  HOUSES? 
Sie, — This  is  a  subject  upon  which  consider- 
able diffcrenco  oxists  both  amongst  architects 


and  plumbers,  and,  as  a  good  deal  of  that 
difference  is  owing  to  the  supposed  extra 
danger  from  frost  if  the  pipes  are  fixed  up  out- 
side, this  is  the  very  time  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. 

At  page  391  of  your  issue  for  May  17th,  1872, 
I  referred  to  this  in  connection  with  "  Fig. 
112,"  which  showed  a  vertical  soil-pipe  fixed  up 
outside  with  a  lead  branch  pipe  coming  into  it 
— part  of  this  lead  branch-pipe  being  exposed 
outside — and  I  then  stated  that  if  the  vertical 
pipe  got  frozen  up,  this  lead  branch-pipe  was 
often  useful  by  admitting1  of  a  slit  being  cut  in 
its  top  which  would  allow  the  water  often  to 
flow  out  harmlessly  outside  and  so  prevent  the 
house  being  flooded.  The  cutting  of  this  slit 
may  allow  a  kitchen-sink  to  be  used  after  the 
vertical  iron  pipe  has  been  frozen  up.  In  cases 
where  the  soil-pipe  or  waste-pipe  gets  frozen  up 
even  although  fitted  up  inside  of  the  house,  as  is 
the  case  at  present  in  properties  I  know  of, 
then  no  such  "safety-valve"  in  the  6hape  of 
"cutting  a  slit,"  as  above  referred  to,  can  be 
done  ;  so  that  even  in  this  matter  of  freezing- 
up,  an  outside  soil  or  waste-pipe  has  some  ad- 
vantage over  an  inside  one. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  various  stand- 
points, and  especially  considering  what  is  best 
for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  inmates,  I  support 
the  idea  that,  as  a  rule,  soil-pipes  (and  waste- 
pipes  too)  should  be  outside.  This  is  recom- 
mended in  th6  model  by-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  a.d.  1877  ;  and,  in  reply 
to  the  objection  as  to  extra  annoyance  or  danger 
from  temporary  freezing,  I  remark:  —Take  pre- 
cautions. 

As  to  these  "precautions,"  I  may  first  observe 
that  it  is  not  the  soil-pipe  that  freezes,  but  the 
water  in  it.  No  water  should  be  in  it,  however, 
except  in  the  act  of  flushing,  and  that  will  hardly 
freeze  it  up.  What  causes  soil-pipes  and  waste- 
pipes  to  freeze  up  is  generally  a  continual  leak- 
age from  some  crane  or  valve,  &c. ,  that  does  not, 
or  is  not,  shut  when  it  ought  to  do  so.  A  leaking 
ball-crane  in  a  cistern,  if  the  cistern  overflow 
enters  the  soil-pipe,  is  almost  sure  to  produce  a 
frozen-up  soil-pipe.  I  have  a  case  of  about  60ft. 
of  frozen-up  soil-pipe  fiom  this  cause.  Had  the 
cistern -overflow  discharged  outside  and  where  it 
could  be  seen,  I  do  not  expect  the  soil-pipe 
wouid  have  been  frozen  up,  even  although  it  is 
outside.  Other  outside  siil -pipes,  where  there 
has  been  no  such  leakage,  and  where  the  cistern- 
overflow  does  not  enter  the  soil-pipe,  are  not 
frozen  up,  even  where  there  are  several  water- 
closets  into  one  soil-pipe.  As  water  requires  to 
be  in  the  traps,  putting  salt-water  down,  espe- 
cially last  thing  at  night,  would  help  to  prevent 
them  getting  frozen  up. 

A  second  "precaution"  for  the  soil-pipe  it- 
self is  to  fit  up  one  of  a  good  thickness  of  metal. 
If  the  vertical  pipe  is  iron,  then,  instead  of 
being  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  should  be  a  cast-iron  pipe  one -quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  get  several  coats  of  paints.  If  a 
still  further  "precaution"  is  wished,  then  the 
vertical  pipe  may  be  boxed  up  inside  of  a  neat 
wooden  case,  as  high  up  as  the  water  enters,  and 
also  filled  round  with  sawdust  or  other  non-con- 
ducting substance.  The  hule  in  the  wall  where 
the  branch  soil-pipe  comes  out  at  should  be 
tightly  plastered  or  filled  in  all  round  the  pipe 
to  prevent  a  draught  of  cold  air  blowing  in  under 
or  alongside  of  the  pipe.  These  cold  draughts 
often  cause  pipes  to  get  frozen  up.  Wrapping 
up  the  pipes  inside  with  felt  is,  of  course,  a  good 
preservative. 

One  reason  which  may  be  termed  "scientific" 
as  well  as  sanitary,  which  I  do  not  remember  of 
having  seen  referred  to  as  yet,  for  placing  the 
soil-pipe  outside,  and  which  may  be  especially 
worth  mentioning  while  the  present  aerial 
crusade  against  the  bad  air  in  our  towns  and 
cities  is  being  waged,  is  that  a  soil-pipe  placed 
outside  generates  and  discharges  into  the  air  far  less 
sewage  gas  than  one  fitted  up  inside. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  some  of  your  other  corrcsponelents  upon  this 
question  at  this  time,  and  especially  if  they 
would  state  how  their  soil-pipes  are  fitted  up, 
and  what  they  are  made  of,  and  how  they  stand 
as  regards  the  abovo  "precautions." — I  am,  &c, 
W.  P.  Buchan,  S.E. 

21,  Renfrew-street,  Glasgow,  22nd  Jan. 

HOUSE-SANITATION. 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  protest  against  Liout.-Col.  Jones's  remarks 


Jan.  28,  1881. 
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with  reference  to  what  I  said  ia  opening-  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Robins's  paper  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  fact  that  three  books  from  my  pen  have 
recently  appeared,  in  each  of  which  the  principles 
and  practice  of  house-sanitation  are  set  forth, 
one  being  entirely  devoted  to  that  subject,  and 
that  I  have  given  a  very  large  number  of  public 
lectures  on  it  to  all  classes  of  hearers,  shows 
plainly  enough  that  my  aim  has  been  ' '  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  simple  rules  of 
health  "  ;  and  if  Lieut. -Col.  Jones  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  either  of  those  books 
he  can  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  the  case.  I 
think  that  the  more  people  know  about  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  their  houses  the  better  ; 
but  I  said,  and  repeat  it  most  distinctly,  that  a 
person  who  is  not  practised  in  carrying  out 
sanitary  works  is  not  competent  to  put  his  own 
house  in  order  ;  that  no  amount  of  reading  can 
give  that  practice,  any  more  than  reading  can 
enable  a  man  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  surgeon  when  he  has  to  have  his  leg 
cut  off.  I  say  that  it  is  a  most  absurd  and 
mischievous  thing  to  advise  people  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  putting  their 
houses  into  a  proper  sanitary  condition  ;  that  in 
every  instance  that  has  come  under  my  own 
notice,  a  sense  of  security  has  been  given  which 
has  afterwards  been  shown  to  be  false  ;  and  I 
will  add  that  no  one,  who  was  himself  aware  of 
the  numerous  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
practice,  would  ever  dream  of  giving  such  advice 
to  householders. — I  am,  &c, 

W.  H.  Coefield,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.), 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at 
University  College,  London. 

10,  Bolton-row,  Mayfair,  "W.,  Jan  27,  1881. 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sib, — Mr.  Davie,  of  Pembroke-gardens,  Ken- 
sington, in  his  letter  in  your  last  issue,  "  deplores 
the  numerous  failures  "  made  in  the  Queen  Anne 
revival.  He  may  well  deplore  them — such  ele- 
vations for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Chiswick 
School  of  Art,  with  its  corbelled-out  pilasters, 
broken  pediments,  serrated  wall -head,  and 
badly-proportioned  almost  everything1.  The 
fac-ade  seems  as  if  it  was  broken  away  at  its 
extremities  in  the  centre  of  a  solid  between  two 
openings,  showing  weakness  where,  if  any- 
where, there  ought  to  be  strength.  A  design  in 
the  same  style  for  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art 
(published  in  a  contemporary),  is  not  much 
better,  with  its  pilaster  resting  on  a  window- 
cornice  ! 

But  why  should  a  style,  so  free  for  all  im- 
purities, be  selected  for — of  all  purposes  in  the 
world — a  School  of  Art  ?  impurity  meeting  the 
student  upon  the  very  threshold.  "When  our 
University  buildings  were  designed,  it  was  ably 
argued  that  the  style  ought  to  have  been  Classic ; 
and  for  a  building  devoted  to  such  a  purpose 
as  the  teaching  of  Art,  surely  no  style  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  noblest  of  all — the 
Greek. 

Mr.  Da-ie  casts  a  longing  and  a  loving  eye 
towards  the  Gothic,  and  points  out  where,  in 
London,  some  good  modern  examples  may  be 
seen.  In  Glasgow  it  would  be  eqully  easy  to 
point  out  admirable  examples  of  Greek  in  build- 
ings designed  to  meet  modern  conditions — 
churches,  warehouses,  town-residences,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  villas. 

How  is  it  that  with  all  the  perpetual  talkee- 
talkee  about  "high  art,"  there  is  no  endeavour 
to  revive  in  architecture  the  highest  of  all  art  ? 
—I  am,  &c,  Delta. 

Glasgow. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

Sie, — "That  which  in  the  captain's  but  a 
choleric  word,  in  the  common  soldier  is  flat 
blasphemy."  Excuse  any  slight  verbal  error  in 
the  quotation,  as  I  am  writing  without  the 
book. 

A  large  red-brick  building  is  in  course  of 
erection  for  an  eminent  firm  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  design  of  an 
eminent  Queen  Anne  architect,  and,  being  in  the 
City,  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  endnent 
District  Surveyor.  The  moulded-  wood  window- 
frames  are  set  within  an  inch  of  the  exterior  face 
of  the  brickwork,  in  clear  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts, 
which  neither  District  Surveyor  nor  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  authorised  to 
modify.    What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  it  occurs 


that  these  eminent  gentlemen  break  tho  law  with 
impunity,  whilst  I  and  others  of  my  calibro  are 
pounced  upon  at  once,  if  tho  slightest  infringe- 
ment of  tho  rules  of  the  Act  is  made  by  us? — I 
am,  &c,  R.  Freeman. 

Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C.,  Jan.  25,  1881. 


"  THE  WONDERFUL  STOVE." 

Sie, — When  Mr.  Burges  has  seen  the  above, 
I,  in  common  with  other  of  your  readers,  would 
be  glad  to  hear  his  opinion  of  it. — I  am,  &c, 
John  P.  Seddon. 

1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Jan.  26. 


HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  BRUSSELS. 

Sie, — Allow  me  to  confirm  your  corsespondent 
"  M.'s  "  able  letter  on  the  above  drawing,  in  your 
issue  of  Dec.  24th,  1880,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Brandling. 

I  think  he  has  done  a  good  service  by  bringing 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  inaccurices  most  noticeable. 

I  have  a  photo  taken  in  1879,  whilst  the  n;rth 
portion  was  undergoing  repair. 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  of  letter,  p.  85  "  M." 
speaks  of  the  parapet  at  top  as  being  different  on 
the  north  of  tower  to  that  on  the  south — it  is  just 
the  same ;  the  only  difference  being  the  number  of 
bays  :  on  the  south  are  five  bays  of  two  windows 
each ;  on  the  north  are  three  bays,  that  next  the 
tower  of  two  windows  ;  bay  in  the  middle  three 
windows  ;  and  bay  next  angle  tower  two  windows. 

To  correct  the  drawing  would  take  too  much  of 
your  valuable  paper,  so  I  refrain ;  but  will  notice 
a  few  of  the  most  glaring  inaccuracies.  To  the 
left  (south)  of  the  hotel  is  a  street  Rue  de  l'Etuve. 
The  drawing  barely  showsacourt,  and  shows  a  house 
that  does  not  exist.  The  proportion  of  the  most 
beautiful  Spanish  houses  on  the  right  or  north  of 
market-place  is  bad  ;  the  beautiful  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  gilding  is  simply  spoiled ;  the 
market-place  is  so  ?«)faithfully  represented  that  one 
would  hardly  think,  from  the  drawing,  the  hotel 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  or  incline. — I  am,  &c, 

F.  A.  Baeth. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6374.]— Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  Styles.— 
Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  give  names  of  works, 
cost,  and  where  to  be  obtained,  of  one  or  two  inexpensive 
publications,  with  details  of  dwellings  ?— J.  S. 

[6375.]—  Asphalte  Paths.— Would  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Building  News  kindly  give  me  the  proper 
method  of  making  and  laying  asphalte  suitable  for  garden- 
paths,  yards,  &c.  ?  I  have  made  several  lots  lately,  but  it 
does  not  set  satisfactorily. — Asm  a  ltos  . 

[6376.]— Limestone  Roads.— Will  some  brother- 
surveyor  kindly  tell  me  if  the  rules  given  in  Law  and 
Clark's  book  on  "Roads  and  Streets  for  Granite"  are 
applicable  to  limestones,  and  where  I  can  get  a  work 
treating  on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  limestone 
roads  ?— S.  Trow. 

[6377.]— Incline-— Trucks  are  to  be  drawn  up  an  in- 
cline by  means  of  a  chain  and  drum.  The  speed  of  the 
drum  (and  consequently  the  speed  at  which  the  trucks 
are  to  travel)  is  constant.  Some  of  the  trucks  have 
wheels  of  18in.,  and  some  of  9in.  diameter.  Then,  query : 
Which  trucks,  the  18in.  wheels  or  the  9in.  wheels,  will 
require  the  greater  power  to  work,  and  what  will  be  the 
proportionate  difference  of  power  required ! — D. 

[6378.]— Cantilever.— Supposing  a  cantilever  A  B  of 


any  section  is  required  to  carry  a  certain  weight  at  its  free 
end,  but  is  found  to  be  only  equal  to  half  that  load  ;  of 
what  assistance  wonld  a  cantilever,  C  D,  of  same  section 
and  material  as  A  B,  be  if  placed  under  the  same,  and 
connected  therewith  by  a  vertical  strut  or  column  ? 
Would  it  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  strength  of  A  B, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  placed  alongside  that  cantilever 
directly  under  the  load  ?— Severn. 

[6379.]— Papering  New  Walls.— I  am  about  to 
enlarge  some  rooms  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  wish  to 
paper  on  the  new  walls  as  soon  as  completed.  Would 
rendering  in  Portland  cement  and  saod,  and  setting  with 
Keen's  cement,  enable  me  to  do  so  ?  If  not,  what  should 
be  done?— X.  Y.Z. 

[63S0.]— "Wood-Carving'.— Would  any  reader  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  best  elementary  work  published  on 
wood-carving,  and  also  tho  tools,  &c,  requisite  for  a  be- 
ginner S  ---Rebus. 

[6381 .]— Refinement  and  Neatness  — I  read  with 
much  interest  the  above  article  in  your  number  of  21st 
Jan.    I  cannot  make  any  of  my  friends  agree  with  me 


thatdelicacy  and  refinement  does  not  consist  in  uniformity 
of  brickwoik  and  imitation  mortar-joints.  As  I  feel  sure 
that  the  writer  of  the  above  article  can  enter  into  the 
feeling  and  spirit  of  the  past,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, an  answer  to  which  from  him  would  confer  an  ob- 
ligation. I  am  interested  in  an  old  mansion,  date  1686— 
probably  the  finest  in  the  county — but  now  in  a  most 
miserable  state  of  neglect.  It  has  been  illuntrated  in 
Nash,  Hall,  and  other  works  of  that  nature.  It  w  brick- 
work, with  stune-work  in  windows,  doors,  and  angles. 
The  brick  work  is  very  rough  and  uneven,  there  is  no  uni- 
formity in  the  general  size  of  the  bricks,  and  the  mortar 
joints  are  very  thick  and  irregular.  To  cover  all  this, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  the  whole  front  was  coloured  ;  the 
last  time  was  about  thirty  years  ago.  and  it  is  now  par- 
tially peeling  off.  How  can  the  colouring  be  removed 
without  injuring  the  original  face  ?  I  mean  the  face  as 
existing  eighty  years  aco.  It  will  require  watchful  care 
and  no  hurry.  To  scrape  it  would  look  miserable  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Victoria,  though,  as  a  new  building,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  I  want  it  cleaned  and  the  ancient  tone  re- 
tained. A  builder  suggested  a  removal  of  the  outer  case 
of  bricks  and  neat  work  put  in  its  place  between  the 
stone-work.    Of  course,  I  dismissed  him.— 0.  H.  M. 


REPLIES. 

[6359.]— Mathematical. -The  numbers  15,  12,  9, 
give  the  ratio  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
and  from  this  we  get  angle  (o)  =  36'  52,  (b)  =  53  8, 

or  using  the  formula  cos.  A  =  AC* 


12«  +  15a  _  92 


2AC  .  AH 

8000,  and  from  this  we  get  cos.  Q  =s 
2  .  12  .  15  b 
36'  52'.   If  "  Spon's  "  tables  give  only  a  table  of  natural 
sines,  we  can  find  the  cosine,  knowing  that  the  cosine  of 
an  angle  =  the  sine  of  its  complement.— H.  S. 

[6361.]— Sewage  Sludge.— "J.  B.'s"  question  can 
scarcely  be  answered  satisfactorily  in  the  compass  of  the 
usual  space  devoted  to  queries.  The  manurial  value  of 
sewage  sludge  depends  upon  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  (I  omit  the  potash,  which  ia  present 
only  in  small  quantities) .  When  sludge  is  obtained  by 
simple  subsidence  from  untreated  sewage  water,  it  may, 
if  the  road  surfaces  of  the  town  are  paved,  and  if  storm- 
water  is  excluded,  contain  from  24  to  3  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, and  nearly  as  much  phosphoric  acid  when  brought 
to  an  absolutely  dry  state.  But  there  are  few  towns  where 
the  "separate  system"  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  where  the 
sewage  water  is  clarified  by  simple  subsidence.  We  get 
the  sludge,  therefore,  diluted  or  admixed  with  from  50  to 
75  percent,  of  road  detritus,  and,  where  lime  is  used  as  a 
precipitant,  the  quality  of  the  deposit  is  still  further  de- 
graded by  the  added  lime.  Sludge  which  may  cost  from 
25s.  to  30s.  per  ton  dry  to  desiccate  has  seldom  a  theoreti- 
cal value  beyond  12s.  to  15s.,  so  that  "  J.  B."  will  not  be 
likely  to  receive  many  applications  for  his  mud-heaps. 
When  sludge,  0'  tained  from  the  treatment  of  the  sewage- 
water,  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  lime,  is  dried  and  cal- 
cined, it  yields,  as  Gen.  Scott  has  pointed  out,  a  very  good 
cement.  The  sewage  of  the  town  of  Burnley  (population, 
50,000)  is  now  being  thus  dealt  with  at  a  profit.  There  is 
a  ready  sale  for  all  the  cement  made  (about  12  tons 
weekly),  at  38s.  per  ton.  Many  hundreds  of  tons  have 
been  made  and  sold  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
material  is  now  being  chiefly  employed  by  the  engineer 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  for 
engineering  works.  For  further  particulars  "J.  B.' 
should  apply  to  the  manager  of  the  Burnley  Sewage 
Works,  Duckpits,  Burnley.— G.  Redgrave. 

[6363.]— Choir-Stalls.— In  reply  to  "V.  M.'s" 
question  on  above,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  these  are 
the  only  two  examples  in  either  England  and  Wales  where 
the  westernmost  stalls  on  each  side  cant  on  plan  towards 
the  NE.  and  SE.  angles  of  chancel  respectively.— Fred.  J. 
Freeman. 

[6  64.]— Flitch,  and  Truss  Beam.— Add  30  times 

the  thickness  of  the  iron  flitch  to  three  times  the  breadth 
of  the  wood,  both  in  inches,  and  the  result  X  by  the 
square  of  the  depth  in  inches,  and  divided  by  the  length 
of  the  bearing  in  feet  will  give  the  breaking  weight  in 

cwts.  at  the  middle,  thus :— (|  X  30  +  3  X  9)  X  5t-  -f- 

4"* 

24  =  335  cwt.  approx.,  and  this  4-  by  10  gives  the  work- 
ing load  =  33'5  cwt  ;  also  taking  into  account  that  the 
beam  is  trussed,  a  safe  load  would  be  about  2  tons. — 
H.  S.,  Belfast. 

[6368.]— Bricklayers'  Charges. -No. — F. 

[6368.] -Bricklayers'  Charges.— The  bricklayer 
cannot  charge  for  rebuilding  cellar  walls  if  he  has  entered 
into  a  positive  contract  to  perform  certain  work,  unless 
an  intention  is  expressed  to  the  contrary.  If  the  flood 
was  an  unexpected  accident,  and  the  work  was  carefully 
performed,  the  law  apportions  the  consequences :  the  brick- 
layer is  liable,  before  its  completion,  and  he  will  lose  his 
remuneration,  and  the  owner  loses  his  part  of  the  contract. 
The  law  does  not  bind  a  man  to  do  what  is  impossible, 
but  a  contractor  is  liable  to  rebuild  any  part  which  may 
fall  or  be  washed  away  before  its  completion,  so  as  to  ful- 
fil his  contract.— G.  H.  G. 


[6371.]- 
[6372.]- 


-Stone  "Work.- No— F. 
-Architects'  Charges.—  Yes.— F. 


A  bust  in  marble  of  the  lateMr.  Thomas  B  assey, 
the  contractor,  has  been  placed  in  the  apse  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  Chester  Cathedral,  by  his 
three  sons,  who  also  subscribed  the  expense  of  the 
renovation  and  decoration  of  this  portion  of  the 
building  during  the  general  restorations  under  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  as  a  memorial.  The  bust, 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wagmuller,  stands 
upon  a  red  sandstone  pedestal.  The  local  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Haswell,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  Tarver,  architect. 

Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  painter,  and  Mr.  'William 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  sculptor,  were  elected  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Royal  Academy  on  Thursday  in  last 
week. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Hove  Edge,  neae  Halifax,  Main  Seweeage. 
— The  Halifax  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
having  been  called  upon  to  undertake  the  main 
sewerage  of  this  village  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  present  sewers,  tenders  have 
been  obtained,  and  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Roberts, 
contractor,  of  Low  Moor,  accepted  for  the  works, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett, 
Halifax,  under  whose  superintendence  the  contract 
is  being  carried  out.  Tanking  for  settling  purposes 
is  arranged  in  Mr.  Henry  Westwood's  plantation, 
some  200ft.  below  the  pinfold,  where  the  sewage 
empties  itself  from  18in.  glazed  earthenware  pipes. 
This  size  of  sewer  is  carried  forward  up  the  road 
past  the  pinfold,  and  through  Mr.  Crossley's  pro- 
perty, until  it  reaches  the  turnpike-road,  at  a  depth 
of  12ft.,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  branches  from  base- 
ments of  houses,  &c.  A  manhole  is  formed  here, 
and  loin,  sewers  run  right  and  left  along  the  turn- 
pike road.  Branch  sewers,  12in.  and  9in.  in 
diameter,  are  also  carried  up  Green-lane,  and  the 
other  side-roads  adjoining  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  village.  Junctions  are  to  be  left  at  conve- 
nient distances  for  taking  up  the  branch  drains, 
manholes  and  ventilators  being  provided  where 
necessary. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aechitects'  Ceiticism  on  Aechitects.— The 
inquest  at  Devonport,  on  the  body  of  Timothy 
O'Leary,  a  labourer,  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  rubble- 
wall  at  the  public-hall  in  course  of  erection  in  Fore- 
street,  in  that  borough,  was  resumed  on  Monday. 
Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  F.R.T.B.A.,  of  Cornhill, 
London,  the  architect  of  the  hall,  deposed  that  he 
was  in  no  way  hampered  as  to  cost  in  drawing  the 
plans,  and  that  when  he  last  visited  the  building, 
on  Oct.  26th,  the  wall  which  had  fallen  was  about 
42ft.  high.  He  believed  that  the  wet  weather 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the 
year  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Barr,  clerk  of  works,  said  he  had  inspected 
the  works  from  the  commencement,  in  May  last,  and 
was  in  every  way  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
they  had  been  carried  out.  He  attributed  the  fall  of 
the  wall  to  the  wet  weather,  but  had  had  no  reason 
to  anticipate  such  an  occurrence.  In  the  eight  or 
ten  days  before  the  fall  of  the  wall,  it  was  raised 
by  about  14ft.  Thomas  Gower,  the  foreman  of 
works,  deposed  to  the  good  character  of  the  rubble 
materials  used  in  the  wall,  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
James  Matt  ham,  of  Plymouth,  added  that  he  had 
not  been  hurried,  and  that  he  could  not  account  for 
the  accident.  Mr.  James  Hine,  F.R.I.B  A.,  of 
Plymouth,  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  the  erection 
of  a  wall  of  this  thickness  and  height,  and  without 
cross- girders  or  buttresses,  it  was  undesirable  to 
build  in  rubble.  He  should  have  had  more  con- 
fidence in  brickwork  of  like  thickness,  because  in 
rubble-work  there  were  no  hoiizontal  beds,  and 
some  inequality  arose  from  the  different  workman- 
ship of  the  men  employed.  He  found  that  the  wall 
was  built  with  the  best  flat -bedded  lime-stone  and 
Aberthaw,  and  that  it  was  better  bonded  even  than 
specified.  That  it  should,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  fallen  showed  some  error  in  judgment  in  the 
design.  Possibly,  if  the  wall  had  been  carried 
slowly  in  stages  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  height,  and  every 
stage  had  been  allowed  time  for  consolidation,  the 
large  overhanging  cornice  would  not  of  itself  have 
brought  the  wall  down ;  built  as  it  was,  the  masonry 
was  comparatively  "  green,"  and  the  overhanging 
mass  was  the  last  finishing  touch.  The  coroner 
(Mr.  Vaughan)  intimated  that  he  had  thought  it 
hisduty,  in  the  public  interest,  to  obtain  an  architect 
of  considerable  eminence  to  afford  him  assistance 
on  technical  matters.  He  did  not  wish  to  confine 
independent  evidence  to  Mr.  Hine,  and  if  Mr. 
Knight,  or  anyone  interested  in  the  matter,  desired 
to  call  further  evidence  of  that  character,  he  would 
grant  an  adjournment.  Mr.  Knight  asked  for  an 
adjournment,  because  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hine  was 
entirely  at  variance  with  his  careful  calculations  as 
architect  of  the  building.  He  felt  that  a  serious 
responsibility  had  been  put  upon  him.  The  Coroner 
said  the  opinion  in  his  own  mind  was  that  Mr. 
Hine  did  not  reflect  upon  Mr.  Knight's  professional 
reputation,  but  that  his  evidence  simply  amounted 
to  an  expression  of  opinion  that  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  had  the  work  been  proceeded  with 
more  slowly.  l\!r.  Knight:  But  he  challenges  the 
design.  Mr.  Hine :  I  simply  say  a  brick  wall 
would  have  been  better  and  safer  than  a  rubble 
wall.  Mr.  Knight  said  this  was  a  charge  of  "  error 
in  judgment,"  which  he  could  not  allow  to  go  un- 
challenged ;  and,  in  order  that  ho  might  obtain 
Other  evidence  as  to  his  design,  he  must  apply  for 
an  adjournment.  The  inquest  was  then  adjourned 
till  Feb.  15th. 

In  ee  G.  Beown.— This  was  a  first  sitting  last 
week  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  (before  Mr. 
Registrar  Murray),  for  the  proof  of  debts  and  the 
appointment  of  a  trustee.  The  bankrupt  had 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  builder  in  Btdfont- 


terrace,  Fulham,  and  his  statement  of  affairs  re- 
turned unsecured  debts  amounting  to  £2,200  ;  fully 
secured  debts,  £8,600  ;  and  assets,  £2,300.  Proofs 
for  nearly  £2,000  were  admitted,  and  the  creditors 
appointed  Mr.  John  Vale  and  Mr.  Robert  Gifford, 
accountants,  as  joint  trustees,  with  a  committee  of 
inspection. 

In  ee  Batch.— The  debtor,  Jacob  P.  Batch,  who 
has  present  a  petition  for  liquidation,  is  a  pavior  and 
contractor,  carrying  on  business  in  Camberwell- 
road,  and  he  is  also  described  as  late  of  Bucklers- 
bury,  Walbrook,  and  Bishopsgate-street.  Mr. 
Ditton  applied  last  week,  with  the  concurrence  of 
creditors,  that  Mr.  James  Wad  dell,  accountant, 
who  had  already  been  appointed  receiver,  should 
be  also  empowered  to  act  as  manager  of  the  business, 
which  was  of  an  extensive  character.  The  liabilites 
were  returned  at  £22,000,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  assets,  if  advantageously  realised,  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  creditors  in  full.  The 
debtor  was  engaged  in  several  contracts,  and  the 
petition  had  been  filed  by  the  desire  of  the  creditors 
in  order  that  the  property  might  be  protected.  Mr. 
Registrar  Hazlitt  granted  the  application,  and  an 
injunction  was  also  allowed  to  restrain  several 
actions. 

Town's  Ventilating  Totes.— Ruston  v.  Tobin. 
— This  was  an  appeal  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  before 
Lords  Justices  James,  Brett,  and  Cotton,  from  a 
judgment  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  dismissing 
with  costs  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs  to  set  aside  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  to  them  of  the  defendant's 
patent,  and  granting  the  defendant  the  relief  asked 
by  his  counter-claim  for  specific  performance  of 
the  agreement.  The  hearing  of  the  case  before  the 
Vice- Chancellor  occupied  14  days  in  February  last, 
several  witnesses  having  been  examined,  and  the 
defendant  having  been  examined  and  cross-exam- 
ined at  great  lengih.  The  object  of  the  action  was 
to  set  aside  an  agreement  entered  into  in  April, 
1876,  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  ten  in  number, 
for  the  purchase  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  Martin 
Tobin,  of  his  patent  rights  for  an  invention  t  f  an 
"improved  mode  of  ventilating  rooms,"  on  the 
alleged  grounds  that  when  the  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  the  patent  was  utterly  void  and  had  been 
frequently  infringed,  and  that  in  order  to  induce 
the  plaintiffs  to  purchase  his  patent  rights  the  de- 
fendant had  made  fraudulent  representations 
knowing  them  to  be  untrue,  and  had  also  concealed 
important  facts  which  he  ought  to  have  stated  to 
the  plaintiffs  at  the  time  when  they  entered  into 
the  contract.  From  the  decision  in  favour  of  the 
defendant  the  plaintiffs  now  appealed.  The  case 
occupied  several  days,  and  on  Tuesday  last  their 
Lordships  unanimously  upheld  Vice -Chancellor 
Malins'  judgment. 


CHIPS. 

A  pulpit,  handsomely  carved  in  Caen  stone,  with 
marble  and  alabaster  tastefully  introduced,  has 
just  been  presented  to  Brigstock  Church  by  an  in- 
fluential parishioner.  It  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  London  and  Birmingham. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Warrington  Branch  of 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain  was  held  on  Wednesday  week,  the 
chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Collin  (the 
president  for  the  year),  and  the  vice-chair  by 
Alderman  Chandley  (the  vice-president).  About 
40  gentlemen  were  present. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bristol  Cathedral  Com- 
pletion Fund  has  just  been  issued  by  the  dean  and 
chapter.  It  states  that  the  total  amount  expended 
has  been  £4,200.  During  the  past  year  the  prin- 
cipal work  has  been  to  provide  doors  to  the  west 
porch,  and  to  complete  the  carving  within  the  new 
nive  and  on  the  west  front.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
remove  the  chapter-house  from  near  the  west  end 
of  the  cathedral,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation  of 
a  court  before  the  west  front.  Wheu  that  is  accom- 
plished, an  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the  south- 
western tower  to  the  same  level  as  that  at  the 
north-west  angle,  which  will  cost  about  £500.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 

A  vicarage  is  about  to  be  built  at  Ambleside, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Grundy,  architect, 
of  Ulverston. 

A  Rogett  memorial  infirmary  is  about  to  be 
added  to  the  Royal  Albert  Idiot  Asylum  at  Lan- 
caster. Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of  that  town, 
are  the  architects. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  to  students  in  the 
school  of  art  and  disigo.  at  Lincoln  took  place  last 
week,  when  a  report  was  read  stating  that  in  the 
National  Competition,  one  of  the  four  silver  medals 
for  oil-paintings,  and  20  third- grade  prizes  were 
gained,  and  at  the  Government  examination,  6 
prizes  anil  30  certificates  wore  gained  by  75  students, 
the  Gibney  studentship  of  £20  for  two  years  had 
been  awarded  to  Oswald  Lloyd.  It  was  stated 
that  the  bad  accommodation  and  over-crowding  of 
the  school  was  telling  injuriously  on  the  evening 
tatendanco  of  students. 
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Me.  Joun  J.  Ceaig,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
says  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
recently  opened,  and  is  now  working  successfully, 
a  quarry  of  white  stone  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  that  city,  which  is  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
highly  crystallised  limestone  marble  —and  as  it 
comes  from  the  hammer  or  chisel  is  almost  per- 
fectly white;  when  polished  it  shows  a  faint 
pinkish  blush  ;  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  whiten  and  harden  it,  a  sort  of  glass- 
like enamel  forming  over  its  surface  and  render- 
ing it  almost  entirely  impervious  to  dampness 
and  stains  of  any  kind.  A  column  of  this  marble 
which  has  been  standing  in  Knoxville  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  which  has  never  been  touched 
with  brush  er  soap,  is  as  white  and  clean  to-day 
as  it  was  the  day  it  was  first  exposed.  The 
texture  is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft,  but  allows 
the  sculptor  to  work  it  without  extra  effort,  and 
trace  on  it  the  finest  lines  of  finished  form,  and 
yet  hard  enough  to  retain  these  lines  in  all 
their  original  delicacy.  The  quantity  of  the 
marble  is  said  to  be  unlimited.  Knoxville  is 
surrounded  by  whole  mountains  of  it. 

One  of  the  indieations  of  reviving  trade  (says 
the  London  Correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Land  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  In  the  year  of  briskest  trade  in  the 
past  decade —  1873 — the  sales  of  the  large 
quantity  of  surplus  land  that  company  possesses 
were  to  the  amount  of  £100,241,  but  the  amount 
fell  off,  and  for  1879  the  amount  of  the  sales 
was  only  £5,900.  Last  year  an  official  but  un- 
published return  shows  that  they  increased  to 
£19,206 — larger  than  any  year  since  1876.  Con- 
currently the  rents  of  property  let  have  risen, 
and  there  are  less  arrears  carried  forward.  It 
is  evident  that  more  persons  are  investing  in 
land  and  property  in  London,  and  the  movement 
carried  on  this  year  will  yield  a  still  larger  re- 
turn to  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

A  lectote  on  ' '  Water  Supply  and  Filtration ' ' 
was  delivered  by  Professor  Corfield  at  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  before  members  of  metro- 
politan building  societies,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  relative  advantages  of  hard  and  soft  waters 
for  domestic  use  were  compared,  the  preference 
being  given  to  soft  water,  especially  on  account 
of  its  economy  of  soap  for  washing ;  and  the 
Porter,  Porter-Clark,  and  Atkins  modes  of  re- 
moving the  lime  from  hard  waters  were  described. 
The  constant-supply  was  universally  admitted 
to  be  better  than  an  intermittent  one,  and  pres- 
sure had  been  brought  on  the  metropolitan 
companies  to  provide  it ;  it  diminished  the  risk 
of  unmanageable  outbreaks  of  fire,  and  reduced 
the  amount  of  domestic  waste.  But  it  had  its 
dangers,  for  whea  the  supply  was  turned  off  for 
repairs  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  contents 
of  water-closets  would  be  drawn  in  by  suction, 
as  happened  at  Croydon,  with  the  result  of 
typhoid  fever  outbreaks.  For  pipes  and  fittings 
lead  was  the  best  and  most  convenient  material ; 
and  thedangerofleai-poisoning  was  infinitesimal. 
It  was  probable  that  in  the  future  iron  pipes, 
protected  by  a  well- worked  application  of  Pro- 
fessor Barff's  discovery,  would  be  largely  used. 
Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  filtration,  the  lec- 
turer denounced  as  unsound  in  principle  the 
common  practice  by  water  companies  of  taking- 
their  supplies  from  rivers  and  other  admittedly- 
contaminated  sources,  and  then  endeavouring  to 
filter  them.  The  downward  intermittent  method 
was  the  best  mode  of  filtration,  as  it  aerated  the 
water,  and  its  action  was  gradual.  The  various 
kinds  of  filters  were  described,  the  use  of  sponge 
being  condemned  as  uncleanly.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  specimens  of  exhibits  in 
the  museum. 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  the  175  applica- 
tions sent  in  to  the  Corporation  of  Barnsley  for 
the  appointment  of  Borough  Surveyor,  and 
its  reading  at  Tuesday's  meetingof  the  Barnsley 
Town  Council  excited  great  mirth  : — "  January 

15,  1881.     H         W   offers  himself  as 

candidate  for  Borough  Surveyor  of  Barnsley — 
having  had  great  experience  as  builder  in  cheap 
and  jerry  line,  would  know  all  tricks  of  jerry 
builders,  and  would  see  good  property  was  put 
up  in  Barnsley.  Jerry  building  in  Shcffieldnow 
does  not  pay,  so  having  mado  a  bit  would  leave 
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it  2  accept  post  of  Borough  Surveyor  of  your 
important  and  rapidly  increasing  town,  'which  I 
have  visited  several  times,  and  the  air  of  which 
agrees  me,  also  with  my  wife  and  five  children, 
youngest  of  which  is  4  years  old.  I  would 
give  the  whole  of  my  time  to  the  job,  and  would 
accept  £200  until  you  discovered  my  great  capa- 
bilities, when  I  am  sure  you  would  give  me  the 
full  salary.  I  used  to  be  clerk  of  works  for 
building  firm  until  I  went  into  the  jerry  building 
line  (cottage) ,  and  should  have  done  very  well, 
but  Sheffield  is  overbuilt  with  jerry  property.  I 
will  look  after  your  important  town  well,  and 
catch  them,  knowing  their  tricks.  I  can  wait 
on  you  any  day  this  next  week  if  appointment 
be  made,  and  will  give  you  reference  to  people 

here.  —  Tour      humble      servant,  H  

W  ." 

As  the  recent  experience  of  Plymouth  might 
be  that  of  any  town  to  which  water  is  conveyed 
from  any  distance,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
the  inconvenience  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  have  been  subjected  by  the  frost.  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will 
stop  the  water  supply  of  a  town,  and  the  plain 
lessons  of  this  emergency  should  not  be  over- 
looked. During  the  great  drought  of  1864, 
when  the  Bristol  water  supply  was  stopped  for 
some  weeks,  the  Local  Board  of  Health  erected 
pumps  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  these  we 
believe  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  the  handles 
in  the  mean  time  being  removed.  These  pumps, 
scattered  over  the  city,  could,  if  required,  be 
brought  into  immediate  use,  and  constitute  a 
second  source  of  supply.  Where  no  similar 
second  supply  exists,  it  might  be  possible  to  drive 
a  few  Abyssinian  tubes  in  various  districts 
and  work  them  by  steam-power.  In  a  seaboard 
town  like  Plymouth,  had  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  sea-water  might  have  been  condensed, 
and  a  partial  supply  thus  obtained;  but  an 
inland  town  would  have  no  such  last  resource  to 
fall  back  on. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Ventilation 
Company,  of  Victoria-street,  "Westminster,  have 
lately  introduced  a  modification  of  their  patent 
air-cleansing  water-box  in  combination  with  a 
wall  bracket  for  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs, 
&c,  which  has  many  advantages.  The  bracket 
(which  is  designed  either  for  a  flat  wall  or  a 
corner)  is  made  large  enough  to  carry  a  bust,  a 
vase  of  flowers,  or  other  ornament,  behind  which 
the  current  of  purified  air  ascends  vertically,  and 
without  damage  to  the  ornament  or  to  the  deco- 
rations of  the  room.  A  valve  is  provided  for  con- 
trolling the  supply,  and  the  incoming  air  may 
be  perfumed  at  will  by  putting  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  scent  in  the  water- box. 

The  eminent  American  civil  engineer,  General 
Charles  B.  Stewart,  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
January  4th.  General  Stewart  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Baltimore  Eailroad,  one  of  the  first 
railroads  in  the  country  built  for  passenger 
service.  Subsequently  he  constructed  the 
Brooklyn  dry  docks,  displaying  therein  an 
ability  which  secured  his  appointment  as  Engi- 
neer in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  His  volumes 
on  naval  architecture,  the  construction  of  dry 
docks,  &c,  attracted  wide  attention  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  gained  him  much  distinction 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  authorities.  He  was  for 
one  term  State  engineer  of  New  York,  and 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the  first  Niagara 
suspension-bridge. 

One  of  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnard's 
slow-combustion  stoves,  on  exhibition  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  deserves  notice,  from  the  beau- 
tiful overmantel  which  surmounts  it  being  made 
of  the  new  wood,  sequoia.  The  tree  from  which 
this  wood  is  derived  grows  in  the  same  forests 
and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sequoia  gigantca, 
popularly  known  as  the  Wellingtonia,  one  of  the 
largest  trees  of  the  world.  From  the  natural 
order  Cupreninm,  to  which  it  belongs,  the  most 
ancient  examples  of  woodwork,  recorded  and 
extant,  have  been  derived.  On  fallen  trees  of 
S.  gigantea  1,500  annual  layers  have  been 
counted,  and  Professor  Asa  Gray  considers  it 
probable  that  close  to  the  heart  of  living  trees 
may  be  found  the  circle  that  records  the  year  of 
our  Saviour's  nativity.  In  the  country  of  its 
growth  the  wood  of  S.  tempervirens,  applied  to 
numerous  purposes,  is  in  high  repute  for  dura- 
bility below,  upon,  and  above  ground.  Having 
the  warm  tone  of  cedar,  without  the  over- 
powering odour  of  that  wood,  and  a  varied 


aspect,  from  plain  linear  forms  to  the  most 
beautifully  diverse  figure,  it  is  applicable  to 
ornate  work  in  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  especially  suitable  for  panolled 
interiors  and  furniture. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Royal  Academy  has  been 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Elmore,  R.  A  , 
on  Monday  last.  Mr.  Elmore  was  0G  years  old, 
having  been  born  at  Clonakilty,  in  the  county 
of  [Cork,  in  the  year  1815.  He  exhibited  his 
first  picture  at  the  Academy  so  long  ago  as  1834. 
Two  of  his  earliest  pictures,  "  The  Crucifixion,  " 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1838,  and 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  Becket,"  which  was  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  in  1839,  are  now  in  a 
Catholic  church  in  Dublin.  His  greatest 
successes  were  won  in  his  historical  or  semi- 
historical  painting.  The  "  Origin  of  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  Quarrel"  (1844),  his  first  im- 
portant picture  of  this  kind,  was  sold  for  £300, 
and  gained  him  his  entrance  as  an  Associate  into 
the  Royal  Academy.  This  was  followed  by  the 
"Fainting  of  Hero"  from  Much  Ado  about 
Hoiking,  in  1846  ;  "  The  Invention  of  the  Stocking 
Loom,"  in  1874,  a  picture  which  achieved  great 
popularity  ;  "  The  Death-bed  of  Robert  King  of 
Naples,  Wise  and  Good,"  in  1848  ;  "  Religious 
Controversy  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV."  in  1849, 
"Griselda"  in  1850,  and  "Hotspur  and  the 
Fep"  in  1851,  among  other  pictures.  Mr. 
Elmore  was  elected  an  Academician  in  1877.  His 
funeral  takes  place  to-day  at  Kensal-green. 

We  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  another 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Art  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
in  May  next,  which  will  consist,  as  before,  of 
works  by  British  and  foreign  artists,  architec- 
tural drawings,  sculpture  in  marble  or  other 
material,  terra-cotta,  engravings,  &c.  All 
works  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  free  of  all  charges, 
including  carriage,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
April,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
manager,  describing  the  work  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  described  in  the  catalogue.  All  paintings 
and  drawings  must  be  suitably  framed ;  copies 
are  not  admissible.  A  committee  of  selection 
will  be  appointed,  but  artists  are  not  restricted 
as  to  the  number  of  works  sent  in.  A  commis- 
sion of  7|  per  cent,  will  be  charged  on  all  works 
sold. 


Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting-.— 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro- 
vided our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage 
which  may  save  us  raanv  doctors' bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
ef  such  articles  of  diet  tnat  a  constitution  nvay  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."— Civil  Service  Gazette.— Sold  only  in 
Packets  labelled — "  James  Efps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
Lonpon."— Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoons 


Iiamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing-, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  prcventiveof  FEVERS,  BII  TOUSNBSS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  HiU     Use  no  substitute  — TAdvt.1 

Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills  exercise  price- 
less power  over  lumbago,  all  pains  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and 
joints,  and  quickly  reduce  all  swellings  caused  by  accidental 
injuries,  weakness,  or  hereditary  taints.  The  intelligible  instruc- 
tions enveloping  Holloway's  medicine  give  full  counsel  for 
using  it  most  advantageously  for  regaining  health,  strength,  and 
mobility. 


CHIPS. 

A  fine- art  loan  exhibition  is  on  view  at  Horn- 
castle,  including  a  large  display  of  oil  and  water- 
colour  pictures,  china,  ivory  carvings,  and  cabinets 
of  bijouterie. 

At  a  local  board  meeting  held  at  Luddenden-foot 
near  Halifax,  on  Friday,  Mr.  S.  Utley,  C.E.,  of 
Halifax,  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Calder. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acton  Local  Board,  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Monson  was  unani- 
mously elected  assistant -surveyor,  out  of  91 
candidates  for  the  office,  at  a  salary  of  £150  per 
annum. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was  opened 
at  Dunton  Bassett  on  Sunday  week.  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Huncote,  was  the  builder. 

Works  of  sewerage  are.  about  to  be  carried  out 
for  the  Rugby  rural  sanitary  authority  in  the 
villages  of  Long  Lawford  and  Brinklow,  at  the 
estimated  costs  of  £3,000  and  £750  respectively. 
Mr.  Parnall  is  the  engineer. 

The  town-council  of  Denbigh  held  a  special 
meeting  last  week  to  appoint  a  borough  surveyor, 
when  Mr.  John  Daives,  who  had  just  previously 
resigned  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  council  to 
become  a  candidate,  was  elected. 


The  new  docks  at  Sutton  Bridge,  in  the  Wash, 
were  completed  last  week  after  two  years'  labour, 
and  a  supper  was  given  to  the  navvies  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  event.  Messrs.  Beuton  and  Woodiwiss, 
of  Derby,  were  the  contractors. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Scarborough  on  Friday, 
before  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E..  an  inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  with  reference  to  an 
application  from  the  corporation  for  sanction  to  a 
loan  of  £15,850  for  works  of  new  sewerage  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  north- 
western district  of  tho  town,  and  for  minor  street 
improvements.  Tho  plans  were  explained  by  the 
borough  surveyor. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  district 
board  of  works,  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Iron,  for 
10  years  surveyor  to  the  board,  by  a  fall  down  the 
steps  while  entering  his  own  house,  was  announced, 
and  Major  Muaro,  the  representative  atthe  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  moving  a  vote  of  con- 
dolence with  the  family,  expressed  reprobation  of 
the  "  indecent  haste  "  with  which  a  candidate  for 
the  appointment  had  sent  out  canvassing  circulars. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-morrow.)  —  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society.   Annual  meeting.    2  p.m. 

Architectural  Association.  Visit  to 
Standard  Assurance  Office,  King  Wil- 
liam-street, E.C.   3  p.m. 

Monday. — London  Institution.  "  TheThing  that  Might 
Be."  By  Eev.  Mark  PattisoD,  B.D. 
5  p.m. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
"  Persian  Architecture  and  Construc- 
tion." By  C.  P.  Clarke.  8  p  m. 
Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion 
on  "Deep  Winning  of  Coal  in  South 
Wales."  Paper  on  the  "Portsmouth 
Dockyard  Extension  Works."  By  C. 
Colson.    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Industrial 
Products  of  South  Africa."  BySirBartle 
Frere.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "  Trade  Prospects."  By 
Stephen  Bourne.   8  p.m. 

British  Archajological  Association. 
"  Exploration  of  the  Roman  Villa  at 
Bromham."  By  W.  H.  Butcher,  of 
Devizes.  "Recent  Excavations  in  the 
Troad."   By  Dr.  J.  S.  Phene,  F.S.A. 

Thursday. — London  Institution.  "Three  Years  of 
Daily  Weather  Forecasting."  By  R.  H. 
Scott,  F.R.S.   7  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. 
Annual  Dinner. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  So- 
ciety. "  Draining  and  Embanking  with 
Regard  to  River  Outfalls."  By  William 
C.  Street.   7  p.m., 

Friday.- -Architectural  Association.  "The  Sanitary 
Work  of  an  Engineer."  By  E.  Turner. 
7.30  p.m. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
"Boilers."    By  W.  Marriott.    7  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.   "  Modern  Spectro- 
scopy."   By  Dr.  Schuster.   9  p.m. 
Saturday.— Parkes  Museum  of  Hygieae.  "Drainage." 
By  Rogers  Field .  3p.m. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatisn  to 

CHARLES  TEASE, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.]   


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 

PICTOR  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

%*  Correspondents  would  in  all  case3  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering —at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Batley.— For  villa  residence  at  Batley.  Mr.  Walter 
Hanstock,  architect,  Batley  :— 

Mason  :— 

Booth,  J.  and  Son,  Batley   £539  0  0 

Joiner : — 

Jackson,  G.,  Batley   25}  0  0 

Plumber : — 

Walshaw,  J.,  Batley   85  12  6 

Plasterers  :— 

Morton,  Bros.,  Batley    So   0  0 

Slater  :— 

Thornton,  J., Heckmondwike      ...       53  0  0 


£1,012  12  6 
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Belfast.— For  diversion  of  Blackstaff  Eivcr,  Belfast 


Stanford,  J.,  Dublin 

a  o  .1   i  GO 
to4,4by 

7 

0 

Carlisle,  R.  and  Co.,  Belfast 

34,000 

0 

0 

Fowkes,  Bros. 

32,610 

0 

0 

McCrea  and  McFarland,  Belfast 

31,351 

0 

0 

Keif,  R.  T.,  London   

30,800 

0 

0 

Doherty,  W\  J.,  Dublin  ... 

9 

0 

Monk,  T.  ...   

27 ,000 

0 

0 

Lowry,  J.  and  Son,  Belfast 

26,500 

0 

0 

Moffet,  R.  and  Son,  Paisley 

25,550 

0 

o 

HcNelly  and  McKee   

24,348 

11 

0 

Dixon  and  Co. ,  Belfast  

23,000 

0 

0 

Thompson,  J.,  Belfast   

23,380 

0 

0 

Campbell,  W.  H.,  Belfast 

23,374 

0 

0 

Coghill,  J.  and  Son,  Inverness  ... 

23,000 

0 

0 

Corry,  R.,  Belfast  

22,832 

0 

0 

Dawson,  F.,  Bury  

22,500 

0 

0 

Fitzpatrick,  Bros.,  Belfast 
Martin,  H  &  J.,  Belfast  (accepted) 

21,000 

0 

0 

19,200 

0 

0 

Brighton. — For  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Aldring- 
ton  Estate,  for  E.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  and  W.  J .  Williams, 
Esq.   Mr.  Chas.  Jackson,  surveyor  :  - 

No.  3  road  :— 
Oliver  (accepted)    £1,170  0  0 

No.  20  road  :  — 
Oliver  (accepted)    900   0  0 

Clerkexwell,  N.  —  For  enlarging  classroom  for 
younger  infants  at  Bowling  Green-lane  school,  Clerken- 
well,  by  35  school  places,  for  the  London  School  Board  . 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R                        £212  0  0 

Lawrence,  E                                      199  0  0 

Pritchard,  G.  S                                   189  0  0 

Grover,  J.,  New  North-rd.  (accepted)    187  0  0 

Guildford.— For  making-up  Park-road,  at  Stoke- 
next-Guildford,  for  the  Guildford  town  council : — 

Patrick,  "W   £97  10  0 

Gornett  and  Mills  (accepted)   75   0  0 

Hackney. — For  building  model  lodging-houses  at 
Hackney,  for  Mr.  B.  Hyams.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect,  18,  Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields :— 


TJff   

...  £8,743 

3 

0 

Gould  and  Brand   

8,284 

0 

0 

Thomas  and  Barrett 

7,850 

14 

9 

Baldwin  and  Willcoek 

7,329 

0 

0 

Gill   

7,212 

0 

0 

Marr,  C  

6,890 

0 

0 

Hawkins   

6,852 

0 

0 

Salt,  S  

6,780 

0 

0 

Jackson  and  Todd  

6,755 

5 

0 

Royal  

6,720 

0 

0 

Shurmur  (accepted) 

6,354 

0 

0 

Hammersmith. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  school  in 
Albion-road  East,  Hammersmith,  by  400  places,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect to  the  board  : — 

Booth  and  Sons   

Rankin,  J  

Chappell,  J.  T  

Higgs  and  Hill   

Hook  and  Oldrey   

Harris  and  Wardrop 

Chamberlen,  Bros  

Tongue,  W  

Grover,  J  

Stimpson  &  Co.,  Brompton-ro: 
*  Accepted. 

[Cost  of  site  (area  22,142  square  feet),  £2,312  8s.  5d.  ; 
cost  of  (a)  school  buildings  only,  including  closets, 
£3,260;  (&)  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £88;  (c) 
teachers'  rooms,  £200;  (rf)  extra  foundations,  £80; 
total,  £3,628.  Cost  per  head  of  (a)  and  (6),  £8  7s.  5d.  ; 
total  cost  per  head,  £9  Is.  5d.] 

Kilburn.— For  the  erection  of  stabling,  &c,  for  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Co.,  at  Mews-road,  Kingsgate- 
road,  Edgware-road,  Kilburn.  Mr.  Alfred  Tosh,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Bolton : — 


£4,185 

0 

0 

4,097 

0 

0 

4,006 

0 

0 

3,968 

0 

0 

3,932 

0 

0 

3,896 

0 

0 

3,769 

0 

0 

3,733 

0 

0 

3,696 

0 

0 

3,628 

0 

0 

Jackson  and  Graham 

...  £4,735 

0 

0 

Warr  

4,395 

0 

0 

Pryor   

4,390 

0 

0 

Ells   

4,328 

0 

0 

White  

4,227 

0 

0 

French  

4,121 

0 

0 

Hayward   

3,975 

0 

0 

Higgs  

3,899 

0 

0 

Price  and  Richardson 

3,877 

0 

0 

Colter  

3,854 

0 

0 

Nicholls   

3,825 

0 

0 

Julian  and  Co  

3,788 

0 

0 

Allen  and  Son   

3,780 

0 

0 

Richards  and  Munt  

3,732 

0 

0 

Beele  

3,692 

0 

0 

Judd  

3,595 

0 

0 

Ward  and  Lamble  

3,543 

0 

0 

Russell  and  Cowley  

3,533 

0 

0 

Parker   

3,477 

0 

0 

Garrod   

3,283 

0 

0 

Vaughan   

3,184 

0 

0 

Kino's-cross,  N.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
staircases  and  providing  corridors  at  the  York-road 
school,  King's-cross,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the  board  :— 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R   £1,598  0  0 

Lawrence,  E   1,560  0  0 

Pritchard,  G.  8   1,490  0  0 

Grover,  J   1,478  0  0 

Williams  and  Son,  Thornhill-sq.f 

Islington  (aceepted)   1,421  0  0 

Lewisiiam.— For  erection  of  premises,  Lewisham.  Mr. 
George  Vickery,  architect :— 


Conder,  E  

  £8,875 

0 

0 

Brass  

  8,480 

0 

0 

Colls   

  8,340 

0 

0 

Asliby  

  8,216 

0 

0 

Patrick   

  8,181 

0 

0 

Lawrance   

  7,991 

0 

0 

Nightingale  

  7,572 

0 

0 

J  errard   

  7,564 

0 

0 

Leeds.— For  furnishing  the  new  offices  for  the  school 
board  for  Leeds  :  — 

Gas  pendants  and  fittings  :— 
Smith,  C.  and  Son  (accepted)       ...    £230   0  0 

Hinges,  &c.  : — 
Smith,  C.  and  Son  (accepted)       ...      100   0  0 

Copper  casements : — 
Wilson,  G.  (accepted)    50  0  0 

London.— For  alterations  at  "  Market  Tavern,"  Smith- 


Quantities .  ' 

Bull  and  Cooper 

  £379 

0 

o 

Watson  and  Dennett . . . 

377 

0 

0 

Dodds  and  Robb 

  359 

0 

0 

Smythe  

  347 

0 

0 

Spencer  and  Co  

  345 

0 

0 

Niblett  

  344 

0 

0 

Cass  and  Belldon 

  340 

0 

0 

Groame  

  325 

0 

0 

Price  and  Richardson 

  315 

0 

0 

Benson  

  297 

0 

0 

Reed   

  295 

0 

0 

Cranston  

  278 

0 

0 

Smith   

  276 

0 

0 

Crouch  and  Tasker  ... 

  275 

0 

0 

King   

  270 

0 

0 

Colter   

  267 

0 

0 

Parker  

  261 

0 

0 

Lorder  

  260 

0 

0 

Radley   

  255 

0 

0 

£4,356 

14 

0 

4,290 

0 

0 

4,255 

0 

0 

4,215 

13 

0 

4,206 

7 

0 

4,204 

13 

3 

4,204 

13 

3 

4,140 

0 

0 

4,100 

0 

0 

4,035 

0 

0 

3,948 

0 

0 

Newington-next-Hull. — For  the  erection  of  schools 
in  St.  George's-road,  for  the  Newington  school  board  : — 
Habbershaw  and  Sons 
Hockney  and  Liggins 
Spence,  A.  and  Co.,  York... 

Brown,  A  

Morrell,  J  

Giles,  T  

Wilson,  Bros  

Berry,  H  

Goates,  T  

Sergeant,  R  

Skinner,  J.  T.  (accepted) ... 

Newport  Pagnell.— For  restoring  (after  fire)  the 
"  Swan  Hotel,"  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.  Messrs. 
Usher  and  Anthony,  architects  : — 

Contract  No.  1 : — 

Hull,  Bedford   £657   0  0 

Moore    610  0  0 

Green  and  Hull,  Wellingborough...      555  10  0 

Edey  and  Son,  fct.  Neot's    539  10  0 

Mills,  G.,  Newport  Pagnell  (accepted)  527   0  0 
Contract  No.  2  :— 
Mills,  G.,  Newport  Pagnell  (accepted). 

Newport  Pagnell.— For  'cellarage  at  the  Cannon 
Brewery,  Newport  Pagnell,  for  Messrs.  Wilmer.  Messss. 
Usher  and  Anthony,  architects: — 

Coverley   £210  13  0 

Smith    160  0  0 

George   155   0  0 

Mills  (accepted)    143   0  0 

[Iron  columns  and  girders  are  not  included  in  the 
above  contract.] 

Peckham,  S.E.— For  new  classrooms  and  lavatory  ex- 
tension at  the  school  in  Lower  Park-road,  Peckham,  for 
the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A., 
architect  to  the  board  : — 

Higgs  and  Hill   £674   0  0 

Lathey,  Bros   590  0  0 

Downs,  W.,  Hampton-street,  Wal- 
worth (accepted)   574   0  0 

Peckham,  S.E.— For  a  cookery  classroom  at  Sumner- 
road  school,  Peckham,  for  the  London  School  Board : — 
Tongue,  Plumstead  (accepted)      ...   £240  0  0 

Poiton.— For  two  dwelling-houses  and  small  farm- 
buildings  at  Potton,  Beds.,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  E.  Judd. 
Messrs.  Usher  and  Anthony,  architects : — 

Haynes,  Sandy   £795  0  0 

Gray,  Gamlingay    739  17  0 

Burnage,  Potton    749   0  0 

Rainsford,  Potton    671   3  0 

Peters,  Gamlingay    664   0  0 

Woodman,  Potton  (accepted)      ...      637   0  0 
Stamford. — For  a  new  bridge  over  the  Welland,  to  re- 
place one  swept  away  by  the  July  flood,  for  the  town 
council : — 

For  masonry :  — 

Cook  and  Bennett,  Spalding        ...    £878  15  0 

Coates,  W.,  Thrapston    504   0  0 

Woolston,  J.,  Stamford    449   0  0 

Perkins,  W.,  junr  .  Easton   447  0  0 

Hinson,  C,  Stamford  (accepted)  ...      398   0  0 

For  ironwork : — 

Nelson,  J.,  Leeds    515  10  0 

Ramadge,  W.,  London    491   3  0 

Wilson,  Bros.,  Darlington   450  12  10 

Butler,  J.,  York    440   0  0 

Bridge  and  Roofing  Co.,  Darlaston      418  18  6 

Richardson  and  Son,  Leicester    ...      418   0  6 

Abbott,  C.  H,  Stamford    404   5  0 

Marwood  and  Co.,  Birmingham  ...      387  17  3 
Ashmore  and  White,  Stockton-on- 
Tees                                            382   0  0 

Gimson  and  Co.,  Leicester   361   0  0 

Pitts,  M.,  StaDningley    330   0  0 

Davis,  Wolverhampton    311   0  0 

Dawson  and  Llanelly,  Leeds*      ...      300  0  0 

*  Aocepted. 

TuRsnAM  Green.— For  making  up  the  main  road  at 
Turnham-green,  from  Gunnersbury  railway-bridge  to 
Goldhawk-road,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Chiswick  im- 
provement commissioners.  Mr.  H.  O.  Smith,  surveyor  :— 

Mowlcm,  J.,  and  Co.  (accepted)  ...   £1,250  0  0 

Wrexham.— For  the  construction  of  a  new  street  from 
Regent-street  to  Watery-road,  for  the  town  council : — 

Davies,  Bros   £1,088  19  8 

Scott  and  Edwards,  Cheater      ...      1,008  0  4 

Hughes  and  Owen   966   2  8 

Kirk,  T.,  Chester    950  0  0 

Davies,  8.  and  Son,  Wrexham'  ...        896  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

[Messrs.  Davies  and  Son  have  since  applied  to  with- 
draw their  tender,  on  account  of  an  error  of  £100.] 


Wimbledon.— For  building  two  houses  at  Baynes  Park , 
Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  Morrell.   Mr.  H.  Shaw,  architect. 

No  quantities  :— 

Davis  

J ackson  and  Graham 

Wood  

Steel,  Bros  

Price  and  Richardson 

Garrod  

Holloway   

Cass  and  Belldon   

Parker  

Ystradyfodwg.— For  the  improvement  of  roads  in  the 
Rhonddafach  Valley,  for  the  local  board  :— 
Green,  of  Ferndale  (accepted) . 


£4,908 

e 

0 

4,435 

0 

0 

4,176 

0 

0 

4,097 

0 

0 

3,580 

0 

0 

2,965 

0 

0 

2,860 

0 

0 

2,829 

0 

0 

2,638 

0 

0 

BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Fa  Heigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  G0.,LIMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


Bath  Stone.— Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSI0N,NEWARK street'  BATH. 

Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.   Established  1791 . 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 

— LAdvt.] 


WANTED. 

WANTED,  a  Situation  as  Assistant 
in  an  Architect's  Office.  Parsed  the  R.I  ,B.A.  Prelimi- 
nary Examination,  1880  ;  also  Science  and  Art  Examination  in 
Advanced  Architecture  and  Building  Construction,  and  holds 
full  Drawing  Certificate.  First-class  references. — B.  H.  D.t 
Manor-place,  Hale,  Farnham,  Surrey.  


A  DVERTISER   (25),  thoroughly 

Xi.  Practical  and  Competent,  seeks  a  Situation  as  Assistant 
Surveyor,  Clerk  of  Works,  Builder's  Assistant,  or  otherwise  ; 
excellent  references.  Term',  £2  per  week  — P.  M.,  Messrs. 
LOWE  and  Co., 38,  BUhopsyate-^treet  Wir-hin,  London.  

ADVERTISER  requires  Situation  as 
Junior  Assistant  ;  four  years' experience.  Working  De- 
tail and  Perspective  Drawing,  Draft  Specif!  ations,  Measuring, 
ana  General  Routine. —  Address,  W.  H.  C,  2,  Avenue-place. 
Tu Idenham-road.  Ipswich.  ' 

WANTED.  —  A    PARTNER  Nvith 
£750,  to  take  a  Share  in  a  Patent  connected  with  the 
Building  ;  splendid  contracts  in  hand.  —  "  AIX,"  29,  St.  Ste- 

phen's-road,  W. 


ASSISTANT    WANTED,    must  be 

XjL  Good  and  Expeditious  at  Constructional  Details, 
General  Office  Work,  and  Perspective.— Apply,  stating  terms,  to 
JAMES  SEWARD  and  THOMAS,  Architects,  Cardiff. 


N  ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT  de- 

_  tires  an  Engagement  ;  unexceptionable  references  ;  terms 
moderate.— Address  "  A8SIBTANT,"  care  of  Messrs.  Hethering- 

ton  and  Oliver,  Architects  Carlisle.  


A 


DESIGNER,  Eirst-class,  Seeks  EM- 
PLOYMENT  ;  thorough  knowledge  of  Style,  Details,  Sc. 
Terms  moderate.  —  Address,  Mr.  GEOFFREY,  St.  Ives,  West 
Hill,  Sydenham.  

DESIGNER  of  E1GUBE  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL  DECORATION,  STAINED  GLASS, 
HERALDRY,  and  all  kinds  of  Artistic  Work  in  the  Medheval 
and  Classic  Styles  ;  can  also  execute  the  same  ;  highest  refer- 
ences ;  offers  his  services.— L.,  29,  Gladstone-street,  Southwark, 
London. 


WANTED,  a  bIT UATION  as  Man- 
aging  Assistant,  in  London  or  Provinces  ;  twelve 

years' experience  Highest  reference  and  testimonials. — Address 
by  letter,  "  ARCHITECT,"  32,  Olissold-road,  Stoke  Newington, 
London, N. 


T 


HE  ADVERTISER,  who  has  had  20 

years'  experience  in  the  profession,  12  rears  of  the  time  as 
Managing  Assistant  te  one  of  the  leading  Architects  in  Loudon , 
and  three  years  in  practice,  wishes  to  occupy  his  spare  time  in 
preparing  Sketches  or  other  work  for  architects  at  his  own 
Office.— M.  ];..  O.  H.  -Toh  rind  l.Y>  ,  H>,  Upper  Thames  -st  net .  E  C.__ 

ARCHITECT'S    ASSISTANT  seeks 

XX  ENGAGEMENT  ;  well  up  in  Working ,  Detail,  and  Pcn- 
and-Ink  Drawings. — Address,  A.  B  ,  Vicarage,  Andover,  Hants. 


pOOD,    QUICK  DRAUGHTSMAN 

\JT  requires  SITUATION  in  London  immediately  Working- 
Detail,  Perspective  Drawings  (Gothic  and  Domestic)  ;  9  years' 
varied  experience  ;  good  correspondent  ;  specimens  sent.— H., 
11,  Lime-grove,  Shepherd's  Bush.  

A~GE  19.— ASSISTANT  (Architect  and 

i~\  Surveyor's),  with  practical  experience,  Fecks  ENGAGE- 
MENT ;  three  years  with  present  employer  ;  satisfactory  refer- 
ences—Address, B  POTTER,  50,  Chetwynd-road,  Dartmouth 
Park  Hill,  N.W. 


pONCRETE     BUILDING, — 

\_J  WANTED,  a  respectable  Builder  or  established  Company 
to  undertake,  as  a  SPEL'I AI-1TE,  or  in  connection  with  a  similar 
Business,  a  new  System  of  Building  in  Concrete  (which  has  been 
amply  tested  in  practice*,  and  to  bring  the  same  before  the 
n«tice  of  the  public.  Patentee's  time  being  entirely  occupied 
other  ways,  he  has  no  onpo' tunity  of  developing  or  pushing  the 
invention.  Remuneration  to  depend  wholly  upon  profits.  Prin- 
cipals only  communicated  with.— Address,  S.  S.,  care  of  May's, 
15!),  Piccadilly. 


THE  AYLESFORD  POTTERY  COM- 
PANY  are  prepared  to  supply  OAULT  BRICKS,  ROOF- 
ING, and  KI1HJE  TILES  (plain  and  ornamental,  red  and  dark), 
SALT  GI.V/.Kl)  STONKWAKK  DRAIN  FIFES,  CHIMNEY 
FOTS,  AGRICULTURAL  TIPES,  Sc.  In  Trucks  at  Aylesfold' 
Station  (S.E.R.),  or  in  Bargei  at  the  Works. 

For  Prices,  &c,  apply  to  THOMAS  STANFIELD,  AyleBford 
Pottery  Company,  158.  York-road,  Lnmheth  :  or  to  JOSEPH 
HAMDLET,  at  the  Works,  Aylesford,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 
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THE  MANAGERS  OF  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING. 

THE    chief    managers   of  Metropolitan 
building,  under  the  various  Acts  passed 
to  regulate  it,  are  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
the  Board's  officials,  and  the  district  sur- 
veyors.   The  chief  objects  of  the  Acts  are  to 
insure  safety  from  fire,  security  of  construc- 
tion,   convenience    for   traffic,   a  certain 
amount  of  regularity  in  street  frontages, 
and  freedom  from  gross  sanitary  defects  in 
buildings  for  public  use  or  habitation.  The 
intentions  are  excellent,  and  the  regulations 
on  the  whole  have  done,  doubtless,  more 
good  than  harm.    There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement,   however,   not  only  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  carried  out,  and  the  Building  News, 
being  on  this  subject    an  independent 
journal,  can  speak  freely  and  plainly  both 
of  the  regulations  and  the  regulators.  Of  the 
latter :  the  district  surveyors  are  those  with 
whom  everybody  who  has  to  do  with  London 
building  is  most    frequently  concerned. 
Amongst  their  number  are  men  of  culture 
and  ability,  of  whom  we  should  wish  to 
speak  with  all  respect,  even  when  we  are 
compelled  most  fundamentally  to  differ  from 
them.    But  along  with  them  are  also,  un- 
happily, men  of  no  culture,  and  no  ability 
beyond    the    low    and    narrow  capacity 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  all  that  their 
routine  business  requires.    An  elementary 
knowledge  of  construction,  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  strength  of  materials,  and  a 
close  familiarity  with  the  working  of  a  few 
Acts  of   Parliament  and  the  regulations 
appertaining  to  them,  are  found  in  practice 
to  be  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  dignity  and 
emolument  of  a   district  surveyor.  The 
qualifications  are  so  common,  or  so  easily 
acquired,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  applicants 
are  about  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  the 
offices.    On  what  principle  the  selections 
are  made  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
they  are  not  apparently  influenced  by  high 
attainments  or  by  professional  reputation. 
Here  and  there,  as  we  have  said,  these 
things  have  proved  no  hindrance  to  a  dis- 
trict surveyorship,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
have  proved  a  help  to  it.    The  mechanical 
drudgery  of  the  duties,  too,  has  few  attrac- 
tions to  a  first-rate  man ;  and  while  these 
duties  remain  what  they  are,  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not 
trying  oftener  to    "cut   blocks  with  a 
razor." 

The  misfortune  is,  however,  that  along 
with  the  want  of  high  capacity  is  apt  to  go 
a  certain  want  of  refinement  and  considera- 
tion, which  makes  those  who  suffer  from 
them  unpleasant  people  to  deal  with ;  that 
the  less  respect  they  are  personally  entitled 
to,  the  more  deference  they  frequently  insist 
on  when  placed  in  office  ;  that  moral  excel- 
lences do  not  always  exist  to  compensate  for 
intellectual  failings  ;  and  that  the  conditions 
under  which  district  surveyors  work  fend 
strongly  to  aggravate  all  ihese  evils.  The 
district  surveyor  is  paid,  not  by  a  salary 
from  any  public  fund,  but  by  fees  from  the 
very  men  whose  work  he  has  to  regulate.  It 
is  as  if  an  architect,  though  appointed  by 
his  client,  should  be  paid  from  first  to  last 
only  by  the  contractor.  The  very  danger 
which  the  Institute  has  so  constantly  and 
properly  set  its  face  against— the  existence 
of  a  money  relation  of  any  sort  between 
architects  and  the  contractors  who  work 
under  them— here  shows  itself  in  full  force. 


In  this  fact  there  is  such  a  plain  and  pal- 
pable opening  for  malpractices,  that  even 
were  there,  in  no  case,  the  least  real  ground 
for  suspecting  them,  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  keep  out  slander  and  suspicion.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  that   malpractices   ever  do 
exist,  they  must  clearly  be  very  difficult  of 
detection.    A  little  liberality  in  the  calcula- 
tions by  which  fees  arc  decided — a  little 
consideration  for  the  surveyor's  interest  in 
agreeing  as  to  which  are  or  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  separate  buildings  on  the 
same   site,   will    make  matters  pleasant 
without  a  resort  to  anything  so  indelicate 
as  open  bribery  or  corruption.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  nobody's  business  to  inquire  into 
the  little  advantages  which  the  builder  or 
building  owner  may  get  in  return  for  these 
concessions.     Further,  it   is   not  usually 
respectable    contractors,    but  speculators 
of  the  lowest  class,  who  chiefly  want  to 
evade  the  Building  Acts,  and  the  tendency 
— though,  of   course,  we  do  not  say  the 
usual  result — of  the  present  system  is  to 
establish  close  relations  between  this  lowest 
class  and  the  district  surveyor.    The  worst 
sort  of  building,  therefore,  is  that  which 
tends  to  be  surveyed  most  leniently  ;  while 
the  best  class,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  is  not 
unfrequently  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the   law.     For  the    district  surveyor, 
unhappily  for  the  public,  is  not  confined  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  though  in  many 
districts  they  would  more  than  employ  all 
his  time  and  energy.     He  is  allowed,  in 
addition,  to  carry  on  a  private  practice, 
which  may  be  a  large  one,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  has  at  least  large  results.  His 
interest — and  it  will  be  remembered  that  we 
are   speaking  throughout  of  the  natural 
interests  under  the  present  system,  and  not 
of  the  way  in  which  honourable  and  high- 
minded   men  may   rise  above  them — his 
interest  is  so  to  use  his  powers  that  no 
architect  but  himself  can  practise  in  his 
district  without  perpetual  vexation,  annoy- 
ance,  and   delay.     The   scamped  house- 
building of  third-rate  streets  is  done  with- 
out architects,  and  the  district  surveyor  has 
no  interest  in  making  difficulties  there ;  but 
in  the  best  class  of  houses,  and  in  public 
buildings  almost  without  exception,  archi- 
tects are    employed,  and  in  dealing  with 
these  he  has  both  the  temptation  to,  and  the 
opportunity  for,  gross  unfairness.    It  is  his 
interest— and  experience  points  to  the  con- 
clusion  that   in    certain    cases  it  is  his 
aim — to   shut    all    outsiders    out  of  his 
district,    and    to    engross    as    much  as 
possible  of  its  architectural  practice  him- 
self.    The  powers  entrusted  to   him  may 
be  twisted  into  admirable  means  towards 
this  end.    Public  buildings  in  London  have 
to  be  constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
district  surveyor — with  power  of  appeal,  if 
anyone  thinks  it  worth  while  to  make  an 
appeal,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  is  only  a  magnified 
parish  vestry,  guided  by  the  advice  of  a 
superintending  architect,   who  is   only  a 
magnified  district  surveyor.    We  intend 
no  disrespect  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
office,  but  this  is  what  it  naturally  makes  of 
all  who  fill  it.    In  practice,  therefore,  the 
power  of  appeal  does  not  usually  count  for 
much,  and  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  dis- 
trict surveyor.  When  he  deals  with  a  public 
building,  he  can  first  find  any  number  of 
faults  with  the  proposed  construction ;  he 
can  next  spend  almost  any  amount  of  time 
in  insisting  on  alterations  and  arguing  about 
them  ;  and,  finally,  he  can  cause  the  outlay  of 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  effecting  the 
alterations  he  insists  on.    Thus  he  can  first 
discredit  the  intruding  architect  as  a  bad 
designer;  then  he  can  bring  him  into  ill 
repute  with  his  clients  as  a  waster  of  time  ; 
and,  lastly,  he  can  make  him  notorious  for 
running  into  an  extravagant  quantity  of 
extras.    We  ought  to  add  that  he  can  wind 
up  by  appropriating  in  buildings  of  his  own 


as  many  of  the  other  architect's  ideas  as  he 
cares  about,  since,  by  a  recent  regulation,  he 
is  entitled  not  merely  to  examine,  but  to 
keep,  a  complete  set  of  the  working  draw- 
ings. With  all  these  points  in  his  favour, 
it  is  strange,  indeed,  if  he  does  not  often 
have  an  advantage  over  his  competitors  ;  and 
if  cautious  people  in  his  district  do  not 
prefer  to  employ  him  personally,  with  the 
hope  of  saving  both  time  and  money.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  district  surveyors  as  a  body 
that  all  this  does  not  happen  more  conspicu- 
ously and  frequently,  but  it  is  an  intolerable 
disgiace  to  the  system  under  which  they 
work,  that  it  should  be  possible  for  it  to 
happen  at  all. 

We  may  give  an  example,  by  no  means 
imaginary,  of  the  sort  of  way  in  which  the 
present  system  cam  be  worked,  and  of  the 
class  of  men  who  can  obtain  and  keep  for 
many  years  the  appointments  in  question. 
In  a  locality  famed  all  over  London  for  the 
badness  of  its  low- class  house-building,  the 
public  superintendence  is  done  by  two  per- 
sons whom  the  scoffers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  named   "  Pomp  and  Vanity." 
Mr.  Pomp,  an  elderly  man  of  vast  preten- 
tiousness, is  the  district  surveyor ;  and  Mr. 
Vanity,  a  younger  person  of  infinite  conceit, 
is  his  managing  clerk.    Intrinsically,  Mr. 
Pomp  differs  little  from  a  clerk  of  works 
of    the  old    school,    with     his    "  Peter 
Nicholson,"  his  "Builder's  Jewel,"  and  his 
indispensable  bust  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
only  noticeable  work  he  has  ever  done  is  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  other  people ; 
and  if  you  are  an  architect,  you  would  not 
admit  him  as  a  clerk  into  your  office,  even 
if  he  asked  no  salary.    In  the  course  of 
business,  you  send  him  the  drawings  for  a 
public  building  to  be  erected  in  his  district, 
and  he  makes  an  appointment  to  see  you. 
Pomp  sits  in  dignity  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
treats  you  as  if  you  weie  a  schoolboy  come 
to  say  a  lesson.    Vanity  stands  behind  him 
and  prompts  him,  holding  a  list  of  objec- 
tions and  complaints  numbered  from  1  to 
perhaps  50.    As  each  objection  is  read  out, 
Pomp  enlarges  on  the  depravity  which  must 
have  produced  the  thing  objected  to,  and 
then  turns  up  his  head  and  looks  at  you  out 
of  one  eye,  like  an  intelligent  jackdaw.  If 
you  defend  your  work,  he   offers   you  a 
hundred  times  over  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Works,   and  threatens  you  eveiy  five 
minutes  with  a  summons  before  the  magis- 
trate.   It  is  of  no  use  quoting  principles  or 
precedents;  he  tells  you  beforehand  that 
nothing   will  convince    him.    Adopt  his 
alterations  you  must,  or  oppose  them  before 
the  Metropolitan  Board.    There  is  little 
benefit  in  appealing  to   a  body  with  no 
technical  knowledge   of  the   questions  at 
issue,  or  in  exposing  yourself  in  the  process 
to  more  officialism,  more  pretentiousness, 
and  more  manners  as  graceful  as  those  of 
Mr.   Pomp  himself.     You  agree  to  the 
alterations,  in  the  hope  of  saving  time,  and 
in  the  despair  of  saving  money,  do  what  you 
will.    Business  settled,  Mr.  Pomp  gives  you 
a  little  paternal  advice  ;  criticises  your  style 
of  drawing,  and  brings  out  as  an  admirable 
model  for  imitation,  an  inch-scale  drawing 
of  a  kingpost  roof.    "  This,"  he  says,  as  he 
recalls  to  your  memory  the  first  labours  of 
your  articleship   some  thirty   years  ago, 
"  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  should  learn 
to  get  out  details  ;  this  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  true  architect  explains  his  de- 
signs."   Perhaps,  poor  man,  he  does  not 
really  mean  to  insult  you ;  to  him  a  king- 
post roof  is  the  crown  and  flower  of  ail  con- 
struction ;    he  could    do    nothing  more 
original  himself  ;  he  can  imagine  nothing 
more  original  done  by  others,  and  his  idea 
of  an  architect  is  that  of  a  man  who  spends 
his  time  in  drawing  neatly,  what  any  car- 
penter can  make  without  drawings  at  all. 

The  construction  settled,  you  proceed 
with  the  work.  You  have  a  first-rate  con- 
tractor, and  the  best  materials  that  can  be 
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bought  for  money.  The  structure,  as  it 
rises,  looks,  in  comparison  with  the  jerry- 
building  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  marvel  of 
firmness  and  solidity,  but  you  are  stopped 
at  every  step.  There  is  not  a  clause  or  a 
regulation  under  which  you  do  not  get  a 
complaint,  a  letter,  or  a  threat ;  and  though 
you  may  prove,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that 
the  clauses  and  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
the  case  in  question,  you  have  the  trouble  of 
correspondence  and  the  annoyance  of  delay. 
The  foreman  cannot  draw  a  brick  from  the 
wall  or  take  up  a  board  from  the  floor  with- 
out a  notice  from  Mr.  Pomp,  that  the  build- 
ing is  being  rendered  insecure,  till  at  length 
some  new  intruder  withdraws  his  attention 
from  you,  and  you  are  left  to  build  better  or 
worse  at  your  pleasure.  In  the  mean  time, 
at  every  visit  to  your  building,  you  have 
watched  with  awe  and  interest  the  shops 
adjoining  it.  The  walls  are  so  weak, 
the  supports  are  so  thin,  and  so 
manifestly  out  of  the  upright,  that  you  in- 
stinctively speak  in  a  whisper  as  you  pass 
them,  bke  Alpine  climbers  who  hold  their 
breath  for  fear  of  bringing  down  an  ava- 
lanche. If  Mr.  Pomp  has  been  so  hard  to 
please  about  your  own  solid  and  substantial 
building,  what  imaginable  means  could  have 
induced  him  to  allow  a  ricketty  house  of 
cards  like  this  ?  You  delicately  ask  as 
much  of  the  owner  next  time  you  see  him, 
but  he  only  answers,  with  a  significant 
smile,  "Mr.  Pomp  is  a  very  nice  gentle- 
man." If  you  are  wise,  you  inquire  no 
further  into  mysteries  that  do  not  concern 
you.  Your  own  treatment,  after  all,  might 
have  been  worse.  It  is  not  worth  naming, 
people  tell  you,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  Mr.  X.  had  to  put  up  with.  He  and 
Mr.  Pomp  competed  not  very  long  since, 
for  an  important  work  in  the  latter  gen- 
tleman's district,  and  Mr.  X.  gained  the 
competition.  It  was  a  "  public  building," 
and  Mr.  X.  had  to  submit  the  drawings  to 
Mr.  Pomp  for  his  approval;  a  succesful 
competitor  compelled  to  ask  a  beaten  com- 
petitor for  his  approval  of  the  design  which 
had  beaten  him !  Language  cannot  ade- 
quately paint  the  situation,  and  we  should 
in  vain  try  to  describe,  even  if  we  fully 
knew,  all  Mr.  Pomp's  endeavours  to  find 
expedients  equal  to  the  case.  We  leave  the 
details  to  the  moralist  or  the  satirist  who 
wishes,  for  once,  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  meanest  side  of  human  nature. 

We  repeat,  again,  that  we  have  not 
described  Mr.  Pomp  as  an  average  speci- 
men of  the  London  district  surveyor.  But 
we  also  repeat  that  it  is  a  public  disgrace 
that  it  should  be  possible  for  any  specimen 
such  as  this  to  occupy  such  an  office,  and 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
about  the  system  which  permits  it.  More 
than  this,  there  is  something  yet  more 
grossly  wrong  about  the  system  which 
tends  to  make  men  into  this  type,  which 
tempts  them,  if  it  does  not  persuade  them, 
to  wink  at  bad  building  and  raise  frivolous 
objections  to  the  good ;  to  neglect  public 
interests,  and  gratify  private  exclusiveness, 
not  to  mention  private  spite.  Let  district 
surveyors,  by  all  means,  be  well  paid;  but 
by  no  means  let  them  be  paid  by  the  very 
men  they  are  appointed  to  watch  over.  Let 
them  continue,  if  no  better  plan  can  be 
found,  to  inspect  and  decide  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  construction  of  public 
buildings;  but  let  their  whole  time  be 
devoted  to  official  duties,  and  not  to  the 
keeping  of  their  districts  as  close  preserves 
for  their  private  practice.  Let  such  scandals 
as  that  of  a  defeated  competitor,  revenging 
himself  by  the  help  of  his  official  position 
on  a  successful  one,  cease  at  once  and  for 
evor ;  and  let  thcro  be  a  real  appeal  from 
every  district  surveyor's  decision  to  an 
able,  impartial,  and  thoroughly  unconnected 
tribunal.  Lastly,  if  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask,  let  not  only  some  few,  as  at  present, 
but  lot  every  manager  of  Metropolitan 


building  make  an  effort,  in  his  transactions 
with  other  architects,  to  conduct  himself 
like  a  gentleman  dealing  with  gentlemen. 
Art,  we  have  long  ago  heard,  softens  men's 
manners  and  renders  them  less  savage.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion,  it  is 
painful  to  think  what  the  manners  of  some 
Building  Act  officials  might  have  been  had 
they  adopted  a  career  that  brought  them 
into  no  relations  with  the  artistic. 


THE  NEWBURY  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

NO  less  than  58  sets  of  drawings  have 
been  received  for  the  Newbury  gram- 
mar-school, and  these  have  been  exhibited 
during  the  last  week  on  screens  in  the  large 
room  in  the  Town-hall,  Newbury.  As  was 
intimated  in  the  particulars  furnished  to 
competitors  by  the  secretary,  the  trustees 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  that  gentleman  has 
made  known  the  result  of  his  labours 
to  the  trustees,  having  awarded  the 
design  with  motto  "  Industria  Omnia 
Patent,"  by  Messrs.  Power  and  Hughes, 
of  Leadenhall  Chambers,  the  first  place, 
and  the  design  with  motto  "  Collegiate,"  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  of  Gower-street, 
London,  the  second  premium.  A  glance  at 
the  plans  shows  a  general  agreement  as  to 
the  position  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
building,  which  had  to  comprise  a  school- 
room to  accommodate  200  boys,  with  three 
class-rooms  and  conveniences  ;  a  dining- 
hall  to  seat  80,  with  kitchen  offices  to 
answer  also  the  purposes  of  the  head-master; 
dormitories  for  40,  and  master's  residence. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
provision  for  future  extension.  We  find,  in 
the  large  number  of  plans,  a  front  building 
facing  the  Enborne-road,  with  two  or  more 
buildings  in  the  form  of  cross  wings.  In 
many  plans  the  schoolroom  has  been  placed 
on  the  east  side,  and  is  made  to  form  a 
return-block,  with  the  class-rooms  and 
dining-hall  in  the  front  building,  and  the 
master's  house  on  the  west  side,  and  there 
are  undoubted  advantages  in  this  location 
as  regards  lighting  and  aspect ;  but  in  some 
designs  this  arrangement  has  been  reversed. 
Either  end  is  suitable  for  the  house,  and 
some  very  good  plans  show  it  at  the  east 
side.  A  few  plans  are  based  on  the  quad- 
rangle. It  is,  however,  of  fundamental 
importance  that  the  assistant-master's  room 
should  occupy  a  central  position,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  school,  dormitories,  and 
playgrounds,  that  the  class-rooms  should  be 
near  to  the  school,  and  the  dining-hall  to 
the  kitchen,  and  that  the  entrances  should 
be  convenient,  and  close  to  the  cloak-rooms 
and  lavatories.  Further,  it  is  required  that 
the  boarders  and  their  rooms  should  be 
arranged  as  much  as  possible  so  as  not  to 
encroach  on  the  day-scholars'  quarters  ;  that 
the  master's  house  should  be  self-contained 
and  easily  separated  ;  and  that  the  rooms 
and  corridors  should  be  spacious,  well  ven- 
tilated, and  lighted.  In  many  of  the  plans 
we  find  the  main  corridor  connecting  the 
school  with  the  class-rooms,  dining-hall, 
and  house,  is  placed  on  the  inner  side,  which 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  a  cross-ventila- 
tion through  the  main  rooms  and  dor- 
mitories, and  in  some  cases  it  is  made 
excessively  long,  without  sufficient  light  in 
parts  that  should  be  well-lighted ;  while,  in 
others,  space  has  been  wasted  in  useless 
passages.  The  stairs  should  be  centrally 
placed,  and  near  the  main  entrance,  and  this 
has  been  adhered  to  in  most  of  the  plans. 

As  regards  architectural  treatment,  the 
designs  are  various,  though  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  intention  of  asking  Mr. 
Waterhouse  to  advise  has  influenced  a 
large  number  of  the  competitors  to  adopt  the 
Gothic  which  is  most  in  favour  with  him, 
and,  perhaps,  for  scholastic  buildings  of 
this  kind,  the  Tudor  or  Domestic  Gothic 


buildings  of  the  16th  century  supply 
very  suitable  models.  A  few  Queen  Anne 
and  Classic  designs  are,  however,  seen, 
though  many  of  these  appear  to  indulge  in 
expensive  features.  Of  suitable  Renaissance 
we  find  scarcely  one  good  example,  and  the 
best  designs  in  the  present  instance  are  in 
Late  Gothic.  Many  of  the  drawings  ex- 
hibit a  large  amount  of  skill  and  study  in 
their  preparation ;  one  or  two  we  noticed 
have  rather  exceeded  the  instruction  as  re- 
gards colour. 

We  can  only  afford  space  to  notice  in  detail 
the  chief  designs.  Beginning  with  "  In- 
dustria Omnia  Patent "  (by  Messrs.  Power 
and  Hughes),  we  have  no  hesitation  in  at 
once  admitting  it  to  be  a  well-planned  and 
economical  design,  bearing  indications  of 
study.  The  authors  have  placed  their  build- 
ing to  face  the  north  or  Enborne-road,  leaving 
in  the  rear  a  large  area  as  a  cricket-ground, 
and  giving  to  the  head-master's  house  a 
south-western  aspect,  a  disposition  which 
seems  favourable,  and  one  suited  to  the 
level  and  site.  The  design  is  shown  by  an 
ink  perspective  sketch.  Late  or  16th 
century  Gothic,  of  English  character,  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  front,  which  will 
occupy  a  commanding  position,  consists  of  a 
central  entrance,  carried  up  three  stories, 
and  finished  as  a  gable,  a  gabled  school  on 
the  east  side  forming  a  wing  at  right  angles 
to  the  front,  and  the  master's  house  the 
corresponding  side.  The  features  are  plain, 
and  the  grouping  and  details  bear  a 
scholastic  character,  while  the  three  main 
divisions  of  school,  class-rooms,  and  resi- 
dence have  been  kept  in  view,  and  made 
distinctive  features  in  both  the  plan  and 
design.  The  fronts  are  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  or  terra-cotta  dressings.  As  in  many 
other  plans,  the  usual  disposition  of  build- 
ings has  been  adopted ;  a  range  of  building 
with  two  cross  wings,  or  LU  shaped.  The 
school,  which  forms  the  east  wing,  and  is 
only  a  one-story  building,  is  65ft.  by  27ft., 
and  its  height  to  the  springing  of  roof  is 
16ft.  It  is  well  lighted  by  side-windows 
on  the  east,  and  by  two  end  windows  of 
Perpendicular  character.  The  main  longi- 
tudinal corridor,  which  connects  the  school 
with  the  other  portion  of  the  building,  forms 
a  good  entrance,  and  communicates  with 
two  class-rooms  in  front,  while  a  back 
corridor,  running  at  the  side  of  school,  forms 
an  entrance  into  the  playground,  and 
gives  access  to  another  class-room,  which  is 
built  out  behind.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  reversed  the  arrangement  of  this 
part  by  putting  the  day -scholars'  hat-room 
and  lavatory  where  the  class-room  is,  near 
the  back  entrance.  The  class-rooms  are 
convenient  in  position  :  they  are  each  20ft. 
6in.  by  18ft.  6in.,  have  long  desks  to 
accommodate  forty  boys,  and  are  well 
lighted  by  wide  windows  to  the  left  of  the 
pupils.  The  dining-hall  forms  a  corre- 
sponding wing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  measures  40ft.  by  18ft.  6in., 
with  a  bay-window  in  front,  capable  of 
seating  90  boys.  It  is  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  kitchen  offices  of  the 
master's  house,  and  the  service  arrange- 
ments, the  china  and  store  closets  have 
been  considered.  Near  the  centre  entrance, 
and  commanding  the  corridor,  is  a  sitting- 
room  for  the  under-master,  and  opposite 
the  entrance,  forming  a  projection  behind, 
is  the  main  stairs,  with  a  lavatory  and  w.c. 
below  it,  well  ventilated  and  communicating 
with  a  covered  playground  for  the  use  of 
the  boarders.  In  the  house  arrangement, 
the  kitchen  is  well  placed,  not  only  near 
dining-hall,  but  master's  room  ;  but  perhaps 
the  latrines  and  covered  playground  would 
havo  been  better  if  placed  on  the  other  side 
instead  of  being  so  closo  to  the  domestic 
offices,  and  the  library-door  put  in  a  more 
retired  position.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
dormitories.  Ono,  34ft.  by  24ft.,  divided 
into  12  cubicles,  is  placed  at  the  school  end, 
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and  two  others  41ft.  Gin.  by  18ft.  Gin.,  occupy 
nearly  the  entire  floor  along  the  main-front, 
each  comprising  14  beds,  or  over  GOO  cubic 
feet  per  boy.  The  assistant-master's  room  is 
placed  between  these,  commanding  the 
dormitories,  and  the  lavatories  are  also 
central,  opening  into  each  of  them.  Bath- 
rooms and  w.c.'s  are  over  those  below,  and 
occupy  the  upper  landing.  The  housemaid's 
closet  is  well  placed  ;  the  corridors  are  oft. 
wide  and  well  lighted,  and  the  authors  show 
openings  for  light  and  air  on  the  inner  side 
of  dormitories.  These  are  obtained  over 
the  roof  of  corridor,  and  furnish,  with  the 
front  windows  cross  ventilation.  Generally, 
we  find  the  details  fairly  worked  out ;  hollow 
walls  are  proposed,  the  closets  and  soil-pipes 
have  external  positions,  and  the  heating 
and  ventilation  have  been  considered.  Boyd's 
stoves  are  provided  to  supplement  the 
open  fireplaces.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£7,000,  the  school  and  class-rooms,  dining- 
hall,  &c,  being  calculated  at  6d.  a  cubic 
foot,  the  dormitories  at  5d.,  and  the  master's 
house  at  7d. 

"  Collegiate  "  (by  C.  H.  M.  Mileham)  is 
certainly  less  satisfactory,  though  its  author 
has  correct  notions  of  school-plaiining,  and 
is  one  of  the  architects  who  occasionally 
takes  the  place  of  the  architect  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  and  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  according  to  the  description 
accompanying  the  design.  The  pencil  sketch 
shows  a  very  plain,  thoroughly  domestic, 
treatment  in  Late  Gothic.  The  squat 
entrance-tower  and  cupola,  and  grouping, 
the  open-timbered  covered  play-shed,  and 
the  details  have  an  almost  picturesque 
homeliness  about  them,  and  not  very  much 
to  put  one  in  mind  of  a  modern  collegiate 
establishment,  and  the  author  has  clearly 
taken  one  of  the  old  types  of  English  build- 
ings for  a  guide.  In  plan  the  tower  forms  a 
bold- arched  gateway  or  entrance ;  on  one 
side  are  the  school  and  class-rooms  forming 
a  compact  block  of  building,  entered  from 
the  gateway,  and  having  a  corridor  between 
the  school  and  the  three  class-rooms.  The 
school,  lighted  from  thefront.is  52ft.by20ft., 
and  has  three  ranges  of  seats  for  40  boys 
each  ;  the  hat-and-cloak  room  forms  a  lobby 
entrance  on  one  side,  and  the  class-rooms 
are  planned  on  an  approved  model  close  to 
the  school-room  and  well  lighted,  with 
angle  fireplaces.  We  much  doubt  whether 
the  school-room  is  quite  large  enough  for 
assembly  purposes.  On  the  left  of  entrance 
is  a  dining-hall  33ft.  by  20ft.  for  80  boys, 
with  a  bay  window,  a  servery  conveniently 
placed,  and  lastly  the  master's  house 
forming  the  end  of  the  range,  the  offices 
extending  in  the  rear  and  making  a  long 
wing  terminated  by  a  wash-house  and 
laundry.  Behind  the  school  block  is  a 
covered  playground  and  a  fives-court ;  the 
staircase  forms  a  semi-octangular  projection 
near  the  entrance,  and  the  assistant-master 
is  well  placed.  The  first  floor  plan  is  less 
satisfactory ;  the  house  and  dormitories 
strike  us  as  drawn  out  to  an  inconvenient 
length,  and  the  position  of  assistant 
master's  bedroom  would  hardly  afford  him 
the  supervision  he  ought  to  have  over  the 
two  dormitories  which  are  placed  at  right 
angles  over  the  school  end.  The  partitions 
of  wood  dividing  them  are  not  desirable, 
and  the  lavatories  and  bath-rooms  look 
cramped.  The  dormitory  with  12  cubicles 
is  well  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
master's  room,  and  the  store-room  is 
central.  "We  should  have  thought  one 
nursery  sufficient  and  a  little  more  lavatory 
space  useful.  In  the  house  arrangement, 
economy  has  been  considered  in  the  kitchen 
andserving  to  dining-hall ;  but  the  offices  at 
the  back  make  an  unnecessarily  long  wing, 
and  the  planning  of  reception-rooms  is  not 
satisfactory.  We  prefer  the  site  plan,  No.  2. 
The  estimate  is  £7,022. 

We  intend  to  illustrate  both  these  designs. 
"Newbury"  is  shown  by  a  large  ink  per- 


spective. It  is  a  Gothic  design,  broadly 
treated,  with  pleasing  grouping,  and  some 
good  detail  in  the  elevations  ;  but  the  author 
rather  exceeds  tho  requirements  in  the 
plan,  which  forms  a  quadrangle,  with  open 
centre  court  and  corridors  round.  The  resi- 
dence, dining-hall,  class-rooms,  and  play- 
ground form  respectively  the  four  sides ;  but 
the  schoolroom  is  too  long,  and  is  over  the 
classrooms,  a  decided  objection.  "  Pos- 
tulata,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  of  Newbury, 
is  a  boldly  drawn  ink  design  in  Late  Gothic, 
rather  modernised  in  treatment.  The  main 
objection  to  the  plan  is  the  length  of  school- 
room, which  is  110ft.  by  24ft.  It  forms  a 
single-story  wing ;  the  house  forming  the 
other.  The  intervening  building  in  front  has 
the  classrooms  and  an  inner  corridor,  which 
connects  the  school  and  house.  "  Falk- 
land "  is  a  striking  set  of  drawings  in  an 
expensive  palatial  style,  calling  to  mind  the 
Elizabethan  front  of  Wollaton  House,  which 
apparently  served  as  a  model,  and  there  are 
few  good  points  in  the  plan,  which  is  broken 
up  by  bays  in  a  rather  profuse  fashion. 
"  Utilitas  "  is  a  clever  pencil-sketch  in  out- 
line, with  a  touch  of  French  Gothic,  freely 
handled,  havingalofty  double-stage  spire  over 
entrance.  The  plan  lacks  economical  distri- 
bution of  parts,  which  are  put  together  in  a 
random  kind  of  manner ;  but  the  chief  de- 
fects are  the  position  of  the  classrooms  and 
lavatories :  the  former  are  too  far  from  the 
school,  and  the  latter  from  the  entrances. 
"  Experientia  "  (we  are  told  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough)  has  many  good 
points.  The  mam  building,  drawn  in  a  Late 
Gothic  style,  is  shown  with  three  stories. 
A  florid  centre  entrance,  finished  as  a 
gable,  has  some  good  French  detail  about 
it,  though  expensive.  The  main  front  block 
is  occupied  by  a  dining-hall  and  classrooms, 
and  the  school  forms  a  wing  in  the  rear. 
In  the  plan,  the  position  of  kitchen  with 
respect  to  the  dining-hall  and  masters' 
rooms,  have  been  considered ;  and  there  is 
much  in  this  part  of  the  plan  which  is  like 
that  of  the  design  placed  first.  The  cor- 
ridor is  rather  long.  "  Compass  and  Square  " 
in  circle,  is  another  clever  well-drawn  Gothic 
design,  but  cos  ly  ;  the  dining-hall  is  made 
a  prominent  central  feature,  and  there  is 
a  long  centre  corridor,  but  the  school  is 
long,  and  is  cut  off  from  classrooms  by  lava- 
tories, and  the  main  offices  are  straggling. 

"I  Strive  to  Win"  (we  believe  by  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Reading),  is  the  motto  of  a  cre- 
ditable set  of  drawings.  The  author  seems 
to  have  worked  out  the  conditions  of  the 
plan  with  care  ;  the  school,  class-rooms,  and 
domestic  offices  are  all  in  good  positions, 
the  isolated  sick-ward  is  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment, and  the  least  satisfactory  parts  are 
the  want  of  continuity  in  the  corridors,  and 
their  lighting,  and  the  length  of  school- 
room. No  less  than  five  designs  have  been 
submitted  for  the  elevations ;  these  are 
treated  in  Gothic,  Queen  Anne,  and  Old 
English.  The  elevation  in  brown  ink  in  a 
Late  Gothic  style,  with  dormers,  and 
another,  "  L.  S.  D.,"  in  a  picturesque  17th- 
century  style  of  Domestic  character,  display 
decided  taste.  We  hear  that  this  design 
was  favourably  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee. "  Experto  Crede "  is  a  Queen  Anne 
design  ;  the  brickwork  is  relieved  by  bands, 
there  are  dormer  gables  along  front ;  the 
arrangement  lacks  compactness  in  the  do- 
mestic offices,  though  there  are  good  points, 
as  the  lavatories,  the  division  of  the  boarders, 
&c.  The  school  forms  a  lengthened  front. 
The  alternative  plan  is  the  best.  "  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  "  (Gothic),  shown  by  a  neat 
perspective,  shaded  in  Indian  ink,  is  remark- 
able for  the  small  windows  ;  in  other  respects, 
there  are  creditable  points,  though  the 
plan  is  indifferent.  "Manners  Makyth 
the  Man "  is  an  able  design  in  Queen 
Anne  showing  some  picturesque  handling 
but  wanting  in  coherency.  There  is 
'  the  London  School  Board  ring  about  the 


front,  a  scries  £f  dotmers  cut  it  up, 
and  the  treatment  of  flat  arches  in 
the  end  gable  windows  looks  weak  and 
hard.  Tho  plan  is' -too  mostly.  AVhy  two 
large  schoolrooms  18ft.  by  22ft.  each? 
These  form  the  facade,  and  the  dining- 
hall  is  made  to  connect  the  house, 
which  is  behind,  with  the  school. 
"School,"  in  a  loth-century  French  Flam- 
boyant style,  is  the  motto  of  a  clever  set  of 
elevations,  lightly  relieved  by  sepia- washes 
in  roofs  and  windows.  There  is  some  spirited 
and  piquant  detail,  but  we  are  constrained  to 
remark  the  unsuitableness  and  expense  of  the 
style  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  plan  is 
not  satisfactory.  Near  are  hung  two  striking 
designs  under  the  motto  "  Study,"  though 
apparently  by  different  hands.  One  of  them 
is  in  a  Queen  Anne  style,  with  timber  fram- 
ing in  parts,  pleasing  in  detail  but  wanting 
in  rhythm  and  character ;  the  other  is  in  a 
more  monumental  collegiate  Gothic  style, 
but  the  plans  arc  less  satisfactory.  Ozieof  them 
has  a  long,  ill-lighted  corridor,  and  both  fail 
to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  a  school  resi- 
dence. "Design  with  Beauty,  Plan  with 
Care,"  is  the  motto  of  a  competitor  who 
evidently  has  worked  out  his  design  under  a 
sense  of  the  truth  conveyed  in  the  above 
maxim.  The  Gothic  is  of  a  more  sensible 
and  moderate  kind  than  many  others,  and 
the  chief  faults  are  in  plan  the  great  length 
of  school-room  and  the  large  area  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings.  Some  good 
features  are  to  be  seen  also  in  ' '  Nota 
Bene,"  who  sends  a  bold  pencil  per- 
spective in  Domestic  Gothic  ;  but  the 
porch  and  oriel  window  of  the  house  has  an 
awkward  squatness.  The  elevations  are  well 
drawn,  but  the  plan  scattered.  "  Druid," 
Gothic,  a  well-treated  elevation,  simple  and 
broad  in  effect,  makes  the  dining-hall  a 
centre  feature,  and  puts  the  offices  in  the 
rear.  The  school  is  made  a  projecting  wing. 
"  Multuni  in  Parvo  "  is  better  in  plan,  with 
a  bold  tower  entrance.  "  1881,"  in  a  mixed 
style,  semi-Classic  with  some  half-timbering 
in  the  gables,  is  a  clever  design,  exhibiting 
artistic  feeling  and  shown  by  a  neat  perspec- 
tive of  suitable  character. 

We  must  pass  in  rapid  review  a  few  other 
designs,  many  exhibiting  great  labour  and 
skill  in  preparation.  "To  Be  or  Not  To 
Be  "  is  in  a  monumental  Gothic  style,  with 
centre  tower  and  a  half-timbered  house  ;  the 
elevations  are  well  drawn,  but  the  plan  in- 
coherent. " 'Twas  in  the  Prime  of  Summer 
Time,"  &c,  is  picturesque  in  the  parts;  the 
end  wings  advance  from  the  front,  and 
bold  Gothic  and  Jacobean  features  are 
blended,  but  the  planning  and  lighting  are 
imperfect.  "  One  Lives  and  Learns,"  in  a 
mixed,  rather  undistinguishable  style,  half 
Italian,  half  Queen  Anne,  has  too  straggling 
a  plan,  and  the  school  and  class-rooms  are 
poorly  arranged.  "  Propria  Quae  Maribus," 
is  too  confused  in  plan  though  picturesque  in 
elevation,  French  Gothic  in  character,  and 
shown  by  a  cleverly  drawn  perspective. 
"  Licet  Mihi  Appelere "  has  some  good 
points  in  plan,  but  we  question  the  trades- 
men's entrance  being  put  where  it  is ;  the 
dining-room  and  servery  are  well  planned, 
but  the  scheme  lacks  simplicity.  Three 
alternative  designs  are  shown,  one  in  Queen 
Anne.  No.  2  is  a  quadrangular  arrange- 
ment but  too  irregular  to  make  it  desirable. 
"Plan"  has  a  clever  ink  perspective  in  a 
Domestic  Gothic.  "  Spes,"  "  Enter  these 
Portals, ' '  ' '  Woodstock, ' '  ' '  Dulce  Domum  ' ' 
in  circle,"  AOutrance,"  "  Progress,"  "  Mens 
sana  in  Corpore  sano,"  "  England,"  "  Peli- 
can," "  Experience,"  "Education,"  "Syn- 
tax," "Newbury,"  "  Eien  sans  Dieu," 
"Agamemnon,"  "I.C,"  "  Detur  Digniori," 
"Architect,"  "  Quilibet,"  "Spes,"  area 
few  others  of  which  we  cannot  speak. 

The  requirements  of  warming  and  ventila- 
tion have,  we  find,  not  been  lost  sight  of  by 
some  of  the  competitors,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  trustees  ought  to  take  these 
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questions  into  consideration.  It  is  important 
that  the  heat  required,  in  the  school  and 
class-rooms  should  be  utilised  in  warni'ng 
the  dormitories  over  by  flues  in  connection 
with  the  heating-chambers  or  stoves,  and  we 
find  the  author  of  one  premiated  design  has 
provided  for  such  utilisation,  and  that 
Boyd's  stoves,  in  conjunction  with  the  fire- 
places and  coils  in  window-recesses,  have 
been  specified.  Extracting  flues  and  air- 
pump  ventilators  are  shown  in  many  of  the 
designs,  and  in  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  smoke - 
flues  not  only  useful  in  warming,  but  in 
causing  up-draught  lor  the  escape  of  foul 
air.  Not  less  necessary  is  the  demand  for 
good  drainage  :  the  soil  and  waste-pipes 
should  be  placed  outside,  and  not  only  be 
trapped  but  disconnected ;  and  provision 
might  be  made  for  the  storage  of  the  rain- 
water as  indicated  in  some  of  the  plans. 
Cost  has  been  exceeded  by  many  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  some  ridiculously  low  figures 
per  foot  cube  are  made  the  bases  of  esti- 
mates. Mr.  Water-house's  decision,  we  may 
add,  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  we  may  express 
the  regret  that  a  wider  selection  was  not  made. 


THE  LATE  MR.  B.  J.  T ALBERT. 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bruce  James  Talbert,  which  event 
took  place  at  his  residence,  5,  Euston- 
square,  on  Friday  evening  last.  In  him  we 
have  lost  one  of  our  best  decorative  designers, 
and  many  of  our  readers  will  feel  that  they 
have  lost  a  kind  and  genial  friend. 

Mr.  Talbert,  whose  decease  has  taken 
place  at  the  early  age  of  43,  has  made  a 
name,  as  a  designer  of  furniture,  which  has 
not  been  equalled  in  England  since  the  days 
of  Chippendale  and  Adams.  He  commenced 
his  working  life  with  a  wood-carver  in 
Dundee,  and  afterwards  acted  as  an  assistant 
in  the  office  of  an  architect  in  that  town. 
Leaving  Dundee,  he  went  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  Tait,  in  Glasgow,  and  then  to 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  in  company  with 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Sellars.  Mr. 
Talbert  was  conspicuous  in  Glasgow  for  his 
talent  as  a  draughtsman,  and  he  here  made 
the  acquaintance  (an  acquaintance  which 
ripened  into  a  happy  friendship  when  they 
met  some  years  afterwards  in  London)  of 
some  other  young  architects  and  artists, 
who,  like  Mr.  Talbert,  have  made  a  some- 
what prominent  figure  in  the  art  world. 

Subsequently  he  worked  largely  in  de- 
signing metal  work  for  Messrs.  Skidmore 
and  Co.,  of  Coventry,  and  while  there  was 
engaged  to  elaborate  and  work  into  detail 
the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for 
the  metal-work  of  the  Albert  Memorial. 
Mr.  Talbert's  first  engagement  in  London 
was  with  the  old  firm  of  Messrs.  Holland 
and  Sons,  of  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  who  executed  some  of  his  earlier 
furniture  designs.  After  this,  he  was 
employed  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham,  for  whom  he  designed  many  of 
the  principal  decorative  objects  exhibited 
by  that  firm  in  the  various  international 
exhibitions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Leaving  this  house,  he  entered  practice  in 
Gower-street  on  his  own  account,  and  settled 
down  to  the  class  of  work  by  which  he  has 
made  his  name  so  well  known,  and  his  in- 
fluence so  widely  felt.  The  Gothic  school 
had  no  more  enthusiastic  and  earnest  worker 
than  Mr.  Talbert,  and  the  publication  in 
1867  of  his  first  great  work,  "  Gothic 
Forms ;  applied  to  Furniture,  and  other 
Decorations  for  Domestic  Purposes," 
brought  him  to  the  front  rank  as  a  de- 
signer of  furniture,  a  position  he  continued 
to  improve,  and  an  influence  which  he  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Though  devoted  more  especially  to  furni- 
ture, his  ability  as  an  architect  was  of  a 


high  order,  as  those  who  remember  his 
design  for  the  Manchester  Town-hall — one 
of  the  three  selected — will  admit.  In  1876 
Mr.  Talbert  published  a  second  volume  of 
"  Furniture  and  Decorative  Designs,"  which 
publication,  like  his  work  already  alluded 
to,  met  with  considerable  success  both  in 
England  as  well  as  America,  where  Mr. 
Talbert's  designs  found  many  admirers  and 
copyists,  especially  his  earlier  productions, 
which  were  almost  entirely  Mediaeval  in 
character  and  ornate  in  detail.  The  designs 
which  he  recently  prepared  were  more  than 
often  based  upon  Jacobean  models,  a  style 
which  he,  perhaps,  made  more  decidedly 
his  own  than  any  other,  though  much  of 
his  work  depended  upon  simple  natural 
forms.  His  life  was  a  generous  and  unas- 
suming one,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist 
others.  By  his  death  the  Hogarth  Club 
loses  one  of  its  most  sociable  and  prominent 
members.  He  was  at  one  time  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Building 
Mews,  nearly  all  his  Royal  Academy  draw- 
ings having  been  published  in  our  pages. 
Mr.  Talbert  also  designed  the  Building 
News  heading,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  chosen  in  an  open  competition  by  Prof. 
Donaldson,  who  acted  as  referee. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Whichcord, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  announced 
the  recent  deaths  of  two  honorary  and  correspond- 
ing members,  Mariette  Bey,  of  the  Boulak 
Museum,  at  Cairo,  and  Professor  Martin  Gropias, 
of  Berlin.  The  hon.  secretary  stated  that  six 
candidates  had  offered  themselves  for  the  Pugin 
Travelling  Studentship,  viz. :  E.  J.  Milner  Allen, 
of  High-bank,  Fulham,  S.W. ;  F.  W.  Booker, 
Cromwell-terrace,  Cromwell-street,  Nottingham ; 
A.  Hemingway,  103,  Heaver- street,  Battersea, 
S.W.  ;  Francis  Hooper,  Elmleigh,  Hayne-road, 
Beckenham ;  W.  R.  Lethaby,  20,  Calthorpe- 
street,  W.C  ;  and  Jas.  Andrew  Minty,  16, 
Marshall-street,  Edinburgh.  After  carefully 
considering  all  the  drawings,  the  council  had 
elected  Mr.  Lethaby  to  be  the  Pugin  student  for 
1881.  An  exhibition  of  the  drawings  by  all  the 
candidates  would  be  held  during  the  week  com- 
mencing Monday  next,  Feb.  7th.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Spiers  remarked  that  the  successful  candidate 
gained  the  Soane  Medallion  in  1S79. 

PERSIAN  ARCHITECTURE  and  construction. 

A  paper,  written  by  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  who  is  now  in  Egypt,  from  materials 
furnished  by  Mr.  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  now 
travelling  through  India,  was  read  for  the 
joint  authors  by  the  Secretary.  It  commenced 
with  the  following  introductory  passage  :  — 
The  objects  of  art,  with  most  of  the  drawings 
which  illustrate  this  paper,  were  lent  to  me 
(Professor  Lewis)  by  Mr.  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
who  for  some  two  years  was  employed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  resident  architect  to 
the  British  Embassy  in  Persia,  and  who  is  now 
in  India  on  a  mission  from  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  To  him  I  also  owe 
many  valuable  suggestions  respecting  theories 
of  the  formation  and  influence  of  Persian  and 
other  Eastern  Art.  I  am  afraid  that  to  many 
of  the  members  the  subject  will  not  have  much 
interest,  for  it  may  seem  to  be  but  remotely 
connected  with  our  present  work.  To  me,  how- 
ever, the  study  has  served  as  a  relaxation  from 
the  hard  work  of  ordinary  professional  life, 
as  it  appears  to  show  the  source  of  the  new  and 
grand  outlines  practised  by  the  Byzantines — 
outlines  which,  in  various  styles,  are  now 
homely  forms  to  us.  The  dome,  for  example, 
not  springing  timidly,  as  may  be  said  even  of 
the  great  Pantheon  of  the  Romans,  from  a  cir- 
cular base,  built  solidly  up  from  the  ground,  but 
raised  high  in  the  air,  on  four  great  arches, 
whose  angles  were  gathered  up  into  pendenti  ves  to 
form  a  base,  hifrh  above,  for  the  dome  which  was 
to  cover  all.  To  Persia,  too,  whethor  under  its 
various  conquerors  or  its  native  race,  we  owe,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  that  singular  form  of  pen- 
dentive,  the  honeycomb — one  of  the  most  dis- 


tinctive features  of  Arab  art — and  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  tile  work, 
incised  marbles,  and  other  refined  decorations, 
which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  Byzantine  and 
Arab  work.  Through  Byzantium,  Egypt, 
Spain  and  Venice,  Persian  art  deeply  influenced 
Medireval  work  in  Italy,  Germany  and  France  ; 
and  not  until  the  rise  of  pure  French  and  Eng- 
lish Pointed  architecture  did  this  influence  pass 
away.  It  affected  us  again  in  later  times. 
When  we  look  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  when  we  consider  the  decoration  best 
fitted  for  it,  and  envy  perhaps  the  skill  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that,  some  1300  years  ago,  the  same  form  was 
built  up  in  a  bolder  way,  and  its  surface  was 
decorated  by  the  Byzantines  in  a  manner  which 
we  are  only  now  trying  to  imitate  ;  and  that  these 
same  Byzantines  worked,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
after  the  hints  supplied  to  them  by  the  Persians. 
The  paper  treated  of  the  unique  character  of 
Persian  history,  Persia  being  the  only  one  exist- 
ing of  the  ancient  great  monarchies.  Nearly  all 
the  accurate  knowledge  possessed  of  it,  derived 
from  personal  investigation,  was  due  to  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter,  Texier,  Flandin,  and  Coste,  with 
such  memoranda  from  residents  in  Persia  (but 
without  the  assistance  of  drawings)  as  were 
given  by  Major  Smith  and  others.  The  valuable 
essays  which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  written,  partly 
from  those  materials,  were  well  known.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  no  hiatus  in  architectural  history 
was  more  complete  than  that  of  Central  Asia 
during  the  ten  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
Alexander  to  Mahomet.  A  map,  showing  by 
various  tints  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  King- 
dom at  different  times  and  under  different  domi- 
nations, was  exhibited,  and  a  reference  was 
made  to  a  letter,  but  little  noticed,  of  the  his- 
torian, Niebuhr,  who,  long  before  the  discoveries 
of  Botta  and  Layard,  prophesied  that  the  time 
would  come  when  those  who  lived  after  him 
would  find  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
the  origin  of  Grecian  art  and  mythology. 
The  drawings  of  Persepolis,  forming  part  of  the 
University  College  series,  were  exhibited  and 
referred  to;  also  a  drawing,  from  the  same 
series,  of  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  bore  evi- 
dence of  Grecian  art — a  fact  to  be  explained  by 
the  constant  communication  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Ionian  Colonies  with  Persia.  That 
much  Greek  influence  was  at  work  there  before 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  was  probable,  and 
his  conquests  were  not  mere  invasions.  Alex- 
ander built  cities  in  conquered  countries,  and 
peopled  them  mostly  with  Greeks.  Two  such 
cities  were  built  on  the  farthest  limits  of  his 
dominion,  some  150  miles  north  of  Moultan, 
near  the  scene,  in  our  own  times,  of  the  Battle 
of  Chillian wallah  ;  also  one  near  Cabul,  another 
near  Candahar,  two  others  on  the  Indus,  and 
one  near  the  modern  Merv.  The  details  of 
Indian  work  from  the  time  of  Asoka,  some  70 
years  after  Alexander's  death  to  the  later  times 
of  the  Amravati  Tope,  about  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  showed  Greek  influence.  Analogies 
between  the  details  of  carvings  at  Persepolis  and 
at  the  Sanchi  Tope  were  referred  to.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  same  were  exhibited.  The  paper 
continued  with  references  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  ;  the  revolt  of  Bactria  and  Par- 
thia  ;  the  new  Bactrian  monarchs,  who  were 
also  Greeks,  and  who  ruled  until  B.C.  120,  in 
Cabul  and  Western  India  ;  the  Indo-Scythian 
kingdom;  colony  founded  by  Trajan  at  Nine- 
veh ;  the  ruins  at  El  Jerash  (the  ancient  Gerasa) 
in  the  almost  uninhabited  land  of  Moab  ;  Sassa- 
nian  rule  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ;  the  re- 
production of  ancient  Persian  forms  at  Feroza- 
bad  and  Serbistan,  &c. ;  the  Persian  plan  still 
worked  on  in  the  Saracenic  works  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  the  great  com- 
mercial route  from  Alexandria  northward  to 
the  South  of  France.  Whether  the  Byzan- 
tine pendent  ives  came  from  Persia  it  was 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  mode  of  lighting 
domes,  as  at  St.  Sophia,  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  Persians.  References  were  made 
to  the  over-running  of  the  Persian  native 
empire  (the  Sassanians)  by  the  Arabs,  whose 
capital  was  established  at  Baghdad  ;  to  Mah- 
moud  of  Ghazni ;  to  the  invasions  of  the  Mon- 
gols or  Moghuls ;  to  Timour  or  Tamelane ;  to 
Moghul  architecture  in  Persia  and  North - 
Western  India.  The  paper  then  touched  upon 
tho  actual  modo  of  planning  and  building 
houses  in  Persia,  a  mode  which  had  been  in  use 
for  centuries ;  and  with  regard  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  said: — The  drawings  which  Mr. 
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Clarke  has  supplied,  and  which  I  take  as  my 
text,  are  the  ground-plan  and  sections  of  a  Per- 
sian house  huilt  ahout  1650.  It  has  the  open 
court,  which  answers  in  some  measure  to  the 
Roman  atrium,  though  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  plan  is  unlike  the  Roman.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  consists  of  a  long  open  court  with 
rooms  ou  the  two  longer  sides.  The  entrance  is 
at  the  end  of  the  rooms  next  the  road,  through 
a  small  but  very  pretty  octagonal  hall,  some- 
what unusual  in  plan  and  with  a  peculiarly 
groined  roof,  the  design  being  described  to  me 
as  like  that  of  Beejapore,  which  was  illustrated 
in  the  Institute  Transactions  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
Out  of  this  hall  you  turn  sharply  to  the 
left  into  a  passage  which  leads  sideways  into 
the  court.  By  this  sudden  turn,  the  privacy 
of  the  house  is  quite  protected,  an  object 
which  I  am  sure  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
more  than  it  is  in  our  own  plans.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court,  which  is  paved  with  square 
tiles,  is  a  square  sinking  for  water  and  its  foun- 
tain. On  the  side  opposite  to  the  entrance  are 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  There  is  an  upper 
story  over  some  of  the  rooms,  but  in  general 
they  are  ceiled  only  by  the  roof.  In  planning 
such  a  house,  the  Persian  architects  use  paper 
which  is  ruled  crossways  in  faint  lines — paper 
similar  to  that  used  in  Prance  and  Germany  by 
architects,  and  in  this  country  by  engineers — 
the  divisions  representing  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  the  walh.  To  speak  broadly,  the  archi- 
tect has  only  to  draw  his  brush  through  these 
squares,  and  the  workman  knows  just  what  is 
wanted.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  method 
of  working  gives  a  sort  of  rhythmical  pro- 
portion to  the  different  rooms,  and  it  mate- 
rially assists  in  continuing  the  rectangular  sys- 
tem of  planning  which  has  so  especially 
characterised  Eastern  art  from  Egypt  and  Assyria 
downwards.  At  the  same  time,  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  manner  in  which,  in  the  East,  the 
square  form  is  often  gradually  brought  into  the 
octagonal  or  round,  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  takes  off  the  unpicturesque  appearance 
which  these  plans  would  otherwise  have.  To  get 
to  the  upper- story,  the  stairs  are  formed  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  acci- 
dents. The  steps  are  all  planned  as  winders, 
not  ascended  as  ours  would  be — round  a  cylinder 
— but  winding  very  little,  each  step  being  made 
just  large  enough  to  take  one  foot,  so  that  the 
stairs  can  only  be  ascended  and  descended  one 
way,  and  that  way  not  a  very  safe  one  to  an  un- 
practised climber.  A  sketch,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
part  of  the  stairs  of  the  house,  the  plan  of  which 
I  give,  illustrates  this  peculiar  mode.  I  now 
come  to  the  ornamental  work.  The  surfaces, 
much  raised,  are  executed  in  plaster,  possibly 
stamped  but  never  cast.  The  plaster  when 
being  mixed  with  water  is  beaten  up,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  crystallising,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
mixed  with  a  decoction  of  madder-root  or  with 
engar.  The  plaster  thus  treated  will  not  harden 
for  several  days,  and  in  order  to  make  this  paper 
as  practical  as  possible,  I  have  had  this  method 
tried  by  an  experienced  plasterer.  The  result 
may  be  seen  in  some  twisted  specimens  which  I 
exhibit,  and  which  did  not  set  for  several  days, 
though  without  the  treatment  I  have  described 
they  would  have  been  quite  hard  in  a  few 
minutes.  By  retaining  the  plaster  in  this  moist 
state,  the  plasterers  are  able  to  work  all  the 
ornaments  by  hand  with  great  facility  on  the 
spot ;  and  much  in  fact  as  the  Italian  band  of 
pla.-terers  who  came  over  here  at  the  building 
of  Queen  Anne's  churches,  when  such  beautiful 
work  as  that  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Pields  was 
executed  by  them  by  hand.  In  a  Persian 
living-room  the  chief  object  of  decoration 
is  the  fireplace,  the  opening  of  which  rises  higher 
than  in  our  own  fireplaces.  The  fuel  used  is 
wood,  composed  of  long  logs  set  up  on  end  on 
the  hearth.  A  flue  leads  like  ours  to  a  chimney 
top,  often  prettily  ornamented.  Next  in  point 
of  decoration  are  the  windows,  formed  in 
plaster-work  of  beautiful  patterns,  the  chief 
being  that  of  a  slender  central  stalk  branching 
out  into  delicate  conventional  forms.  The  effect 
M,  of  course,  that  of  a  screen  keeping  out  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  when  filled  with 
coloured  gla<s,  like  the  specimens  exhibited, 
producing  a  most  beautiful  effect.  The  doors 
are  equally  ornamental,  and  are  made  of  small 
pieces  of  wood.  Professor  Lewis  concluded 
with  a  reference  to  some  of  the  forms  of  Persian 
decorative  work,  expressing  Mr.  Clarke's  opinion 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  Tartar  or 
Chinese— perhaps  from  Tartar- Chinese  art— 


notably  the  bulbous  dome.  The  Professor, 
having  referred  to  objects  of  Persian  work  at 
South  Kensington,  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
ornament,  and  some  drawings  lent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Clarke;  and  he  closed  his  paper  with  the 
following  paragraph: — I  may  say  that  Persia, 
invaded,  conquered,  desolated,  in  the  bands  of 
strange  masters  for  centuries  at  a  time,  still 
shows,  in  the  words  of  Major  Smith,  that 
"Persian  art,  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 
present  day,  has  retained  a  distinctive  character- 
istic style,"  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  it 
are  to  be  found  outlines,  colouring,  and  decora- 
tive work  which  have  formed  the  bases  of  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  architectural  forms  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  James  Febgusson,  F.R.S.,  said  the  paper 
they  had  just  heard  was  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  one  of  a  class  too  seldom  heard  in 
that  room.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  Prof. 
Lewis  had  dealt  with  so  wide — too  wide — an 
interval  of  time  and  ground,  that  adequate 
criticism  was  impossible  in  one  evening.  The 
peculiarity  of  Persia  was,  that  it  was  never  one 
country— never  inhabited  by  a  single  homo- 
geneous race  of  people.  Indeed,  it  was  the  site 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  three  races  of  men  whom 
the  Bible  described  as  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet.  The  perplexity  introduced 
by  the  interminglings  and  overlappings  of 
peoples  was  so  great  that  no  one  could  distinctly 
follow  the  shufflings  of  the  cards.  The  archi- 
tecture was  similarly  complicated,  so  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  theoretical 
sequence  of  styles.  The  Greeks  left  some  traces 
of  their  presence ;  the  Parthians  also,  to  a 
smaller  extent ;  the  Sassanians  more ;  but 
perhaps  the  Persian  modes  of  building  grew 
with  a  large  addition  of  Arab  element,  and  an 
admixture  of  the  Mogul  influence.  These  com- 
binations of  foreign  influences,  as  puzzling  as  they 
are  unsatisfactory,  were  illustrated  in  the  plans 
and  elevations  which  were  exhibited  on  the 
walls.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  influence  of  the  Moguls. 
All  the  most  beautiful  buildings,  not  only  of 
Samarcand  and  other  Persian  towns,  but  of 
many  parts  of  India,  were  the  work  of  Timour 
the  Tartar,  and  to  the  Moguls  the  decorative 
use  of  colours  was  due.  The  Palace  of  Mashita 
was  a  remarkable  structure,  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful stady.  It  was  built  about  610,  and  apparently 
by  Byzantine  architects,  for  it  stood  on  a  dis- 
tinctly Corinthian  base,  and  was  everywhere 
ornamented  with  the  acanthus-leaf.  It  had 
been  thought  that  the  Saracens  based  the  style 
they  used  in  Spain  on  a  certain  amount  of 
Chiistian  art,  mingled  with  Turanian  ideas.  In 
this  palace  was  to  be  seen  a  good  example  of 
the  pendentive  dome — later,  of  course,  than 
that  of  St.  Sophia.  Prof.  Lewis  had  spoken 
as  if  the  pendentive  dome  was  invented  in 
Persia.  He  could  not  positively  say  it  was  not ; 
but  his  own  opinion  was  that  the  whole  series 
of  domes  was  to  be  traced  in  Christian  lands 
between  the  simple  idea  of  a  domical  cover,  as 
worked  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  use  of 
pendentives  at  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  Western  architects  obtained 
any  help  in  their  conceptions  from  the  East ;  the 
invention  of  the  dome  was,  he  believed,  a 
Byzantine,  and  not  a  Persian,  idea.  The  author 
had  spoken  of  the  Oriental  domes  as  exceedingly 
intricate  in  plan  ;  but  when  he  was  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  the  late  Joseph  Bonomi  during  the 
building  of  the  Alhambra  court,  he  noticed  that 
the  workmen  used  a  number  of  triangular, 
round,  and  other  simple  forms  of  pieces  of  plas- 
ter, and  fastened  them  together  by  little  notches 
as  easily  as  one  would  build  a  brick  wall.  The 
result  was  pretty,  ingenious  ;  but  not  grand  or 
dignified. 

Mr.  Ceace  called  attention  to  some  drawings 
and  a  plan  of  a  17th-century  house  at  Bagdad, 
which  he  described  as  a  very  pretty  example  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  having  some  Per.--ian 
peculiarities.  He  stated  that  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Committee  were  about  to  undertake 
explorations  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  a  district 
which  had  been  little  disturbed  since  it  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  which  was  expected  to  yield  much 
interesting  information  which  would  bear  on 
Persian  architecture  of  the  Roman  period.  Prof. 
Lewis  had  stated  that  the  Persian  tiles  ceased  to 
be  made  in  the  17th  century,  but  he  believed, 
from  the  inquiries  he  made  at  Damascus,  that 
the  art  had  not  died  out  at  the  close  of  last 
century.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  trace  a 
direct  sequence  between  the  art  of  ancient  Persia 


and  the  almost  purely  Saracenic  art  which  exists 
in  Persia  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  William  Simpson  referred  to  the  some- 
what analogous  architecture  he  had  examined 
in  the  Jellalabad  Valley  and  in  Delhi,  describing 
in  detail  the  mosque  of  Kila  Koua,  and  the  old 
fort  in  the  latter  city,  which  he  considered  the 
finest  domed  building  in  India,  or  indeed  in  the 
East.  The  pierced  windows,  of  which  an  ex- 
ample hung  on  the  wall,  were  common  in  the 
East,  and  were  used  for  ventilation  and  to  keep 
out  animals;  in  India  they  were  carved  in 
marble  ;  in  Kashmerc  and  at  Cairo  they  were  of 
wood,  but  ho  had  never  before  heard  of  plaster 
ones. 

Mr.  R.  Piiene  Spiees  observed  that  consider- 
able stress  was  laid  in  the  paper  on  the 
originality  of  the  Persians,  not  only  in  decora- 
tion but  also  in  construction,  although  he 
had  not  heard  sufficient  proof  advanced  as  to  the 
latter  point.  They  had  been  told  that  the  great 
pendentive  dome  was  derived  from  Persia,  but 
he  had  heard  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  that  the  dome  was  developed  by  Byzan- 
tine builders,  and  nothing  more  than  a  penden- 
tive-roof  had  been  illustrated  from  Persian 
sources.  It  seemed  that  the  stalactite  or  honey- 
comb vaulting,  of  the  intricacy  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said,  was  built  up  of  a  number 
of  simple  forms,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  later 
examples  were  much  more  complicated  than  the 
early  ones.  The  pierced  windows  of  the  East,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  placed  so  high  up 
in  a  lantern  that  only  the  reflection  of  the  light 
transmitted  by  the  stained-glass  was  cast  upon 
the  whitened  walls,  and  in  that  climate  this 
afforded  sufficient  light  in  the  rooms. 

Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  B.  A.,  referred  to  the  very 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  Persian  masons' 
trade-books  and  plans,  illustrating  the  architec- 
ture and  decorations  of  that  country,  which  Mr. 
C.  P.  Clarke  had  secured  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  during  his  mission  in  that 
land,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  were 
exhibited  that  evening,  and  stated  that  so 
thoroughly  were  the  principles  of  the  art  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Clarke  took  a  plan  and  section  of 
an  elaborate  cornice  in  one  town,  and  gave  the 
drawings  to  a  workman  at  Teheran,  who  from 
them  made  an  exact  reproduction  on  the  British 
Embassy  premises  in  the  latter  city.  The 
pendentive  domes  were  built  up  of  inlays  of 
wood,  cut  to  the  required  shapes  on  the  ground, 
set  up,  and  covered  with  plaster.  The  house  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  erected  by  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  was  executed  in  this  manner.  The 
pierced  windows,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spiers,  were 
not  always  set  so  high  in  the  walls  as  he  had 
said  ;  they  were  seen  directly  in  the  lower  rooms 
when  the  glass  with  which  they  were  filled 
glittered  like  jewels. 

The  Peesident,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  announcement 
made  by  Mr.  Crace  as  to  the  proposed  explora- 
tions in  Eastern  Palestine,  and  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  that  had 
been  read.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute, to  be  held  on  Feb.  11,  the  discussion  on 
' '  Sanitary  science ' '  would  be  resumed. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

ri^HE  National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
I  of  Great  Britain  held  their  sixth  half- 
yearly  meeting  at  the  Palatine  Hotel,  Man- 
chester, on  the  26th  ult,  when  the  following 
towns  were  represented — namely,  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Lancaster, 
Wolverhampton,  Bradford,  Noithampton,  Lin- 
coln,  Leeds,  Warrington,  Wigan,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Portsmouth,  Doncaster, 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Rochdale,  Crewe,  Maccles- 
field, Bolton,  Kidderminster,  Stalybridge,  St. 
Helens,  Hull,  Oldham,  and  Meltham.  The  re- 
port of  the  Council  and  the  accounts  for  the  last 
half-year  were  adopted  aud  directed  to  be  cir- 
culated. The  National  Association  of  Master 
Painters  of  Scotland,  which  has  affiliated  itself 
to  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builder 
of  Great  Britain,  was  represented  at  the  meeting. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year — namely,  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird  (London),  president ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin 
(Bristol),  and  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  jun.  (Man- 
chester), vice-presidents;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes  (Liverpool),  treasurer.  Mr.  Thomas 
Clay  (Manchester),  the  late  president,  who  was 
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compelled  to  retire  through  ill-health,  was 
elected  an  honorary  vice-president,  and  great 
regret  was  expressed  at  his  enforced  retirement. 
It  was  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  gentle- 
men forming  the  Council  from  21  to  25,  and  re- 
presentatives from  Edinburgh,  Bolton,  Hull, 
Sheffield,  and  Portsmouth  were  elected  members. 
It  was  also  decided,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Bird,  to  hold  the  next  half-yearly 
meeting  in  London.  The  question  of  extending 
the  Association  was  considered,  and  this  was  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  local  associa- 
tions, who  were  requested  to  take  the  matter  up 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  number  of  local  associa- 
tions. The  question  of  the  liability  of  employers 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  for  Injuries  Act 
was  considered,  and  after  some  discussion,  during 
which  several  schemes  of  insurance  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Sub-committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  question 
to  them  for  further  consideration,  and  to  bring 
the  matter  to  maturity  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  After  the  meeting  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  other  gentlemen  from  local  associa- 
tions in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Builders'  Association. 


PLYMOUTH    DOCKYARD  EXTENSION 
WORKS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Abernethy, 
F.R.S.E.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  the  "Portsmouth  Dockyard  Exten- 
sion Works,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Colson,  Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E. 

These  works  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  of  Portsea,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 
old  dockyard.  The  area  inclosed  was  about  180 
acres,  of  which  95  acres  had  been  reclaimed  from 
the  mud  lands  of  the  harbour.  The  works  were 
designed  by  Colonel  Sir.  A.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  R.E.,  Assoc.Inst.C.E.,  and  were  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Wood, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr.  J.  Macdonnell,  and  the 
author. 

Before  the  works  could  be  commenced  it  was 
necessary  to  inclose  the  site.  This  was  done  by 
constructing  a  shallow  dam  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  mud,  and  an  outer  dam  inclosing  the 
harbour  wall.  The  inner  dam  was  completed  in 
October,  1868,  and  1,200ft.  of  the  outer  dam 
were  closed  at  the  same  time.  The  additional 
water  area  or  basin  accommodation  consisted  of 
the  tidal  basin,  9  acres  in  area,  with  a  depth 
of  43ft.  6in.  at  H.W.O.S.T.,  and  30fr.  at 
L.W.O.S.T.,  and  about  1,600ft.  of  wharfage; 
the  repairing  basin,  having  an  area  of  21  acres, 
and  34ft.  lOin.  in  depth  at  H.W.O.S.T.,  and 
21ft.  4in.  at  L.W.O.S.T. ;  the  rigging  and 
fitting  basins,  each  having  an  area  of  154  acres, 
with  34ft.  lOin.  depth  of  water  at  H.W.O.S.T., 
and  21ft.  4in.  at  L.W.O.S.T.  ;  the  wharfage 
accommodation  in  the  three  latter  basins  was 
equal  to  about  8. 200ft.  The  whole  of  the  works 
were  constructed  in  Portland  cement,  more  than 
100,000  tons  having  been  used. 

The  retaining  walls  for  the  basin  and  harbour 
wharves  varied  in  sectional  area  according  to 
the  position  and  depth  from  the  level  of  the 
copiDg.  The  tidal  basin  wall  was  48ft.  lOin.  in 
height,  and  the  width  at  the  base  was  22ft. 
Gin.,  diminishing  to  6ft.  at  the  top.  The  harbour 
wall  was  44ft.  6in.  high  by  20ft.  wide  at  the 
base,  and  the  basin  walls  were  38ft.  6in.  high 
and  16ft.  wide  at  the  bate.  The  materials  used 
were  brick  and  concrete,  with  Portland  stone  for 
facing  at  the  top,  and  granite  coping.  The 
foundations  were  laid  upon  piles  ordinarily 
spaced  5ft.  and  4ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre 
The  size  of  the  piles  varied  from  llin.  to  15in. 
in  diameter,  and  thcirlength  from  14ft.  to  19ft.  for 
beech  and  20ft.  to  30ft.  forfir ;  transverse  andlongi- 
tudinal  sleepers  were  fitted  over  the  pile  heads  ;  on 
the  outside  was  a  continuous  row  of  sheet  piling. 
The  pile  shoes  were  of  a  composite  character, 
the  plug  being  of  cast-iron,  with  wrought-iron 
straps  ;  all  the  piles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
back  row,  were  driven  to  tho  same  batter  as  the 
wall,  viz.,  1  in  8.  The  toes  of  the  walls  were 
protected  by  a  concrtto  foreshore  about  10ft. 
wide. 

The  docks  contemplated  were  five  in  number ; 
of  these  only  threo  had  been  constructed,  viz., 
two  communicating  with  tho  repairing  basin, 
and  the  deep  dock,  which  was  entered  from  the 


tidal  basin.  The  entrances  only  of  the  two 
others  had  been  constructed,  the  docks  being 
left  for  future  consideration.  The  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  docks  on  the  south 
side  of  the  repairing  basin  was  partly  on 
the  London  clay  and  partly  on  the  sandy 
beds  below,  and  was  constructed  of  beech  piles 
from  14ft.  to  10ft.  in  length,  spaced  generally 
5ft.  by  4ft.  apart,  except  near  the  head,  where 
the  lines  of  piles  were  altered  to  suit  the  curve. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  at  times  experienced 
in  driving  these  piles,  in  consequence  of  meeting 
with  isolated  beds  of  stone.  When  these  stones 
were  near  the  excavation  level  they  were  re- 
moved, and  the  pile  was  driven  in  its  proper 
position,  and  the  hole  filled  with  cement.  The 
foundations  for  the  broad  altar,  and  all  works 
above,  were  also  on  piles,  but  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  foundation  for  the  floors  and 
lower  altars.  The  spaces  between  the 
sleepers  on  the  top  of  the  piles,  and  to 
a  depth  of  2ft.  6in.  from  the  top,  were 
filled  with  Portland  cement  concrete.  The 
floor  was  constructed  of  Portland  stone  and 
granite,  and  was  7ft.  6in.  thick.  The  length 
from  within  the  entrance  to  the  broad  altar  at 
the  head  was  410ft.  ;  the  width  between  the 
copings  was  110ft.,  and  mean  depth  42ft.  The 
entrance  to  this  dock  was  constructed  for  an 
ordinary  ship  caisson  ;  the  width  between  the 
copings  was  80ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water  at 
H.W.O.S.T.,  38ft.  Gin.  The  other  dock  was 
parallel  with  the  one  just  described;  the  width 
of  the  wharf  between  the  tsvo  being  100ft.  The 
foundation  of  this  dock  was  somewhat  different, 
as  the  piling  at  a  higher  level  for  the  broad  altar 
was  omitted,  and  the  excavation  was  continued  to 
the  same  level  as  the  foundation  of  the  floor  of 
the  dock.  The  length  of  the  floor  from  the 
inside  of  the  entrance  to  the  broad  altar  at  the 
head  was  406ft.  6in.,  and  the  mean  depth  42ft. 
3in.  The  entrance  was  constructed  for  a  ship 
caisson,  and  was  82ft.  wide  at  the  level  of  the 
coping  ;  the  depth  of  water  at  H.W.O.S.T.  was 
33ft.  lOin.  The  culverts  for  filling  and  empty- 
ing both  these  docks  were  arranged  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance.  The  two  docks  yet  to  be  con- 
structed would  also  be  on  the  south  side  of  the 
repairing  basin.  The  piling  in  the  foundations 
of  the  entrances  had  been  omitted,  the  sheet 
piles  only  being  retained.  The  deep  dock  on 
the  east  tide  of  the  tidal  basin  was  so  designed 
that  ships  could  enter  at  low  water  of  spring  tides. 
In  the  foundations,  the  ground  having  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  had  been  anticipated,  the 
piles  were  omitted,  and  an  extra  depth  of  con- 
crete substituted.  The  total  length  of  the  floor 
of  this  dock,  from  the  inner  face  of  the  entrance 
to  the  back  of  the  recess  at  the  head,  was  4 15ft., 
and  the  mean  depth  46ft.  8in.  The  culvert  for 
emptying  this  dock  was  7ft.  in  diameter.  The 
entrance  was  82ft.  wide  at  the  level  of  the 
coping,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  high  and  low 
water  of  spring  tides  41ft.  6in.  and  28ft.  respec- 
tively. 

The  north  and  south  locks  were  abreast,  to 
the  north  of  the  deep  dock,  and  formed 
with  the  tidal  basin  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
system  of  docks  and  basins  constituting  the 
extension  of  the  dockyard.  The  length 
of  the  floor  inside  the  entrances  was 
438ft.  and  the  width  at  the  level  of  the  coping 
100ft.  The  west  entrance  of  the  deep  dock  and 
lock  was  closed  by  a  sliding  caisson,  which 
could  be  hauled  into  a  chamber  by  engines  and 
gear  placed  in  chambers  beneath  the  roadways. 
The  depth  of  water  over  the  sills  of  these 
entrances  was  such  that  ships  could  enter  at  low 
water.  The  east  entrance  was  closed  by  a  ship 
caisson,  and  had  the  same  depth  of  water  as  the 
other  docks. 

All  the  docks  and  basins  were  drained  by  a 
7ft.  culvert,  communicating  with  the  two  main 
pump  wells.  These  wt  re  situated  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  repairing  basin,  and  were 
55ft.  6in.  deep  below  the  level  of  the  coping. 
All  the  sluices  were  of  cast  iron,  faced  with 
gun-metal,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  such  that  the  valves  could  be  raised 
either  by  hand  or  by  shafts  and  gearing  in  con- 
nection with  tho  capstan  or  caisson  engines. 
Each  penstock  was  provided  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  throwing  tho  clutch  out  of  gear  by  the 
action  of  the  valve,  when  it  was  cither  com- 
pletely raised  or  lowered.  The  whole  of  the 
penstocks,  capstans,  and  sliding  caissons  wero 
worked  by  compressed  air.  Tho  main  pumps 
were  on  the  plunger  principle,  with  plungers 
Oft.  in  diameter  and  of  Cft.  stroke,  constructed 


by  Messrs.  James  Watt  and  Company,  of 
Birmingham.  In  the  smaller  drainage-chamber 
of  the  well  there  were  three  single-acting  pumps, 
each  16in.  in  diameter,  and  having  a  stroke  of 
2ft.  Cin.  The  engines  for  working  these  small 
drainage-pumps  were  of  the  ordinary  type, 
having  two  inverted  vertical  cylinders,  16in.  in 
diameter,  and  2ft.  length  of  stroke.  The  main 
pumping-engines  were  of  the  compound  type, 
with  two  inverted  cylinders,  the  high  pressure 
being  40in.  and  the  low  pressure  64in.  in 
diameter.  These  pumps  were  capable  of  clearing 
two  of  the  largest  docks,  containing  together 
about  90,000  tons  of  water,  in  about  four 
hours. 


THE   STANDARD  INSURANCE 
COMPANY'S  NEW  PREMISES. 

SOME  time  ago  we  alluded  to  the  new  offices, 
of  the  Standard  Insurance  Company,  King 
William -street,  E.C.,  as  a  building  possessing 
the  merit  of  departing  from  the  commonplace 
type  of  Classic  buildings,  and  we  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  bold  treatment  of  the  basement  and 
mezzanine,  forming  as  they  do  a  lofty  sub- 
structure adorned  with  red  Aberdeen  granite 
pilasters,  and  to  the  Greek  feeling  of  the  ornamen- 
tation generally.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  paid 
their  first  visit  to  this  building,  and  were  con- 
ducted over  the  several  offices  and  departments ; 
the  plans  and  working  details  being  fully  ex- 
plained to  them.  The  architects,  Messrs. 
Boulnois  and  Warner,  had  a  narrow  and 
awkwaidly  shaped  site  to  adapt  running  at  the 
north  end  to  an  acute  angle,  which  has  been 
utilised  by  one  of  the  two  main  stone  staircases. 
On  the  ground- floor,  at  the  south  corner,  is  a 
public  office,  of  ungainly  form  (an  irregular  pen- 
tagon), partaking  of  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and 
measuring  about  44ft.  by  36ft.  in  its  longest 
dimensions.  It  is  paved  with  Minton's  tiles, 
laid  to  a  pleasing  Greek  pattern.  Adjoining  is 
another  large  office.  The  public  office  is  fitted 
up  as  a  bank,  with  manager's  room,  desks, 
counters,  &c,  &c.  We  notice  that  the  dado, 
doors,  architraves,  and  partitions  are  executed 
in  mahogany.  One  column,  encased  in  Scagliola, 
by  Messrs.  Bellman  and  Ivey,  supports  a  long 
girder  or  beam  in  the  plaster  ceiling  ;  but  beyond 
this,  there  is  little  that  is  decorative  to  cali  for 
remark.  Ascending  the  stone  stairs,  we  arrive 
on  the  first  floor.  Here  there  is  a  b>.;  ird-room 
above  the  public  office,  lighted  by  three  large 
windows  with  mahogany  sashes  and  architraves, 
the  lower  sashes  are  lofty,  and  divided  by  ver- 
tical bars  to  represent  French  casements ;  there 
is  a  mahogany  dado,  panelled  ;  a  parquet  border 
to  the  floor,  and  the  doors  and  cornices  are  exe- 
cuted in  mahogany.  Lavatories  and  conve- 
niences are  obtained  in  the  rear.  The  other 
rooms  on  this  floor  comprise  a  secretary's  office, 
medical  officer's  room,  and  a  large  office  on  the 
north  side,  to  be  let.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  floors  are  also  arranged  for  offices  and 
chambers  in  connection  with  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, or  will  be  let.  The  basement  is  very  com- 
modious ;  the  old  vaults  have  been  faced  with 
white  enamelled  bricks,  and  have  been  converted 
into  a  series  of  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
urinals  and  w.c.'s,  light  being  obtained  by 
Hamilton's  prismatic  pavement  lights.  There 
is  also  a  high- pressure  hot-water  apparatus,  an 
hydraulic  lift,  and  commodious  strong-rooms 
and  safes,  the  latter  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Chubb 
and  Sons.  The  heating  apparatus  and  electric 
bells  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Land  and 
Co.,  of  Stratford-by-Bow  ;  the  tile  work  dado  to 
the  staircases,  by  Mr.  White,  of  Gresham- 
chambers  ;  and  the  tile  floor  of  public  office  by 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  We  may  add  that  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly 
excellent  manner  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Co.,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  various 
tradesmen  employed.  The  stone-carving  to  the 
fagadc  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Kelsey  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner,  and  with  a  tiue  feeling 
for  Greek.  The  polished  red  granite  pilasters 
of  the  basement  have  cast-iron  stanchions  behind 
them  which  carry  the  Corinthian  columns  and 
superstructure  of  the  main  facade,  and  the  floors 
are  all  of  rolled  joists  ami  concrete.  Tho  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  Stanloy,  clerk  of  works.  The  archi- 
tects have  kindl\  promised  their  drawings  of  the 
building,  which  we  hopo  to  illustrate  at  an 
early  elute. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  (Jan.  29)  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  new  Science  College  in  Edmund- 
street.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, including  Messrs.  T.  H.  Mansell,  II.  B. 
Morgan,  T.  F.  Proud,  A.  Clere,  J.  P.  Osborne, 
Fred.  G.  Hughes  (hon.  sec),  Messrs.  E.  Wood, 
and  W.  H.  Kendrick,  of  West  Bromwich  ; 
Messrs.  H.  H.  McConnal,  F.  E.  F.  Bailey,  and 
J.  Ellis,  of  Walsall,  &c.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins, 
the  architect  of  the  building,  met  and  conducted 
the  party. 

Leeds  Architectural  Association. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  association  was  held  on  Thursday 
week,  Mr.  S.  E.  Smith  in  the  chair.  A 
memorial  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  adopted,  requesting  them  to  re- 
quire all  Fellows  to  be  elected  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Associates,  who  in  the  future  will  b  e 
required  to  pass  an  examination.  A  paper  en- 
titled "  An  Apology  for  Perishable  Construc- 
tion," was  read  by  Mr.  D.  Brade,  of  Kendal. 

Leicester  Society  op  Architects.  —  On 
Thursday  evening,  the  27th  Jan.  last,  this  so- 
ciety held  a  conversazione  inthe  Museum  Lecture 
Hall  and  School  of  Art,  which  was  attended  by 
nearly  five  hundred  guests,  among  whom 
were  the  Mayor  of  Leicester,  Alderman  Kemp  - 
son,  Alderman  Stevenson,  Alderman  Barfoot, 
Mr.  Millican,  and  other  members  of  the  Town 
Council ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobson,  Mr.  George 
Hodges,  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton, 
Mr.  Orrock,  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lonsdale,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr.  Ordish,  Mr. 
Shenton,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  others.-  These  guests 
were  received  by  Mr.  Joseph  Goddard,  the 
President,  in  the  great  hall,  where  a  very  large 
collection  of  works  of  art  had  been  collected. 
These  were  lent  by  collectors  and  connoisseurs 
in  the  town,  and  by  some  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturers in  London.  Among  the  drawings 
were  several  fine  examples  by  David  Cox, 
De  Wint,  Cattermole,  J.  D.  Linton,  J.  Orrock,  J. 
Fulleylove,  Harry  Ward,  R.  Phene  Spiers,  and 
T.  Langham  ;  a  large  study  in  pencil,  by  John 
Ruskin,  of  the  West  Doorway  of  Rouen  cathedral, 
and  several  sepia  drawings  of  Old  Leicester,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Flower.  Messrs.  Trollope  and 
Sons  sent  some  fine  pieces  of  old  tapestry  and 
modern  furniture  and  faience,  collected  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Robinson  from  various  manufactories 
throughout  Europe.  The  Ladies'  Work  Society, 
31,  Sloane- street,  sent  specimens  of  embroidery 
and  art  needlework,  among  which  were  three  or 
four  pieces  designed  and  worked  by  H.R.H. 
Princess  Louise,  president  of  the  society,  and  a 
series  of  decorative  china  plaques  were  contri- 
buted by  Miss  Spiers.  In  the  rooms  of  the 
School  of  Art  Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock, 
Messrs.  Richardson  and  Ellson,  and  Messrs. 
Gillow,  of  London  ;  Messrs.  Noble,  Cort  and 
Paull,  and  Elgood  Brothers,  of  Leicester  ;  and 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  were 
all  represented.  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
Bayne  contributed  cartoons  for  stained- glass 
drawn  by  Mr.  Holliday  and  Mr.  Shields,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale  sent  the  cartoons  for  glass 
of  St.  James',  Croydon.  In  the  museum  build- 
ings were  J apanese  drawings  and  embroidery 
lent  by  Mr.  Cutler,  and  Persian  carpets  and  em- 
broidery by  Dr.  Dresser.  So  important  a  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  and  art  manufacture  has 
rarely  before  been  brought  together  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
energy  and  industry  of  the  president  and  com- 
mittee. In  the  conservatory,  where  a  band  of 
music  played  during  the  evening,  were  several 
designs  by  the  architects  of  Leicester.  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Goddard  entertained  the 
principal  guests  and  architects  of  the  town  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  collection,  viz., 
the  water-colour  drawings  in  the  great  hall, 
should  be  opened  to  the  public  till  the  following 
Tuesday. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Edinburgh. — The  prizes  gained  in  the  year 
187C-80  by  students  of  the  School  of  Art  were 
distributed  last  week.  The  number  of  students 
under  instruction  in  the  School  of  Art  during 
the  year  1879-80  was  84 1.  The  awards  obtained 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  the 
national  competition,  are:— Male  School.  —  1 
gold  medal,  being  the  third  year  in  succession 


that  this  prize  has  been  gained  by  the  school ; 
3  silver  medals,  5  bronzo  medals,  12  Queen's 
prizes  (books.)  Female  School. — 3  bronze  medals 
and  2  Queen's  prizes  (books.) 

Halifax. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
in  connection  with  the  Halifax  School  of  Art 
took  place  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  W.  II. 
Stopford,  the  head-master,  was  unablo  to  be 
present  to  read  his  report,  for  tho  first  time  sinco 
his  appointment,  having  broken  his  leg  by  a  fall 
in  the  street ;  but  he  wrote  that  the  ladies'  and 
evening  classes  had  been  unusually  well  attended, 
and  300  more  works  hud  been  sent  to  South 
Kensington  for  examination  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  For  a  carpet  design.  J.  W.  Riley 
had  taken  a  National  bronze  medal,  the  Owen 
Jones'  bronze  medal,  and  a  book  prize  ;  and  seven 
other  Queen's  prizes  were  gained.  The  second- 
grade  examination,  held  in  April,  was  the  most 
successful  ever  held,  and  resulted  in  54  passes, 
including  15  marked  excellent.  The  report  of 
the  sketching  class  spoke  also  of  an  increase  in 
numbers  and  an  improvement  in  character  of 
work. 

Wolverhampton. — The  annual  meeting  and 
distribution  of  prizes  in  connection  with  this 
school  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  20th  ult. 
The  report  showed  that  during  the  year  163 
students  attended  the  classes,  an  increase  of 
fourteen  on  the  previous  year.  Sixty- three 
students  were  examined  in  May,  and  obtained 
one  prize  and  15  certificates  in  art,  and  three 
Queen's  prizes  and  twenty  certificates  in  science 
subjects.  At  the  National  Competition  seven 
third-grade  and  one  book-prize  were  gained. 
Towards  removing  the  building-debt  of  £1,600 
(which  has  been  a  burden  for  twenty-five  years), 
donations  equal  to  one-half  had  been  promised. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham,  then 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Some  of  the  Uses  of  a 
Knowledge  of  Art." 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Sunday  Opening  op  South  Kensington 
Museum. — Last  week  Mr.  A.  Grey  asked  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  if  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  enter  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  on  Sunday  afternoons  could  be  restored. 
— Mr.  Mundella  could  not  find  any  minute  relating 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  privilege.  He  thought 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  that  if  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  was  to  be  opened  on  Sunday 
at  all  it  should  be  opened  to  the  general  public,  and 
if  it  were  to  be  closed  it  should  be  closed  al- 
together. 

The  Temple  Bar  Memorial.— Mr.  Labouchere 
asked  the  First  Commissioners  of  Works  last  week, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  take  steps  to  remove 
an  obstruction  consisting  of  a  griffin  elevated  above 
two  statues  representing  her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  had  been  erected  opposite 
to  the  New  Law  Courts  in  the  centre  of  a  public 
highway. — Mr.  S.  Lefevre  :  Sir,  the  Corporation 
of  London  claim,  and  I  believe  have  always 
exercised,  an  exclusive  right  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  streets  within  the  City,  and  the  erection  of  any 
monuments  there,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  con- 
testing their  claim.  I  am  further  precluded  from 
raising  any  question  as  to  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial  by  the  fact  that  my 
predecessor  most  reluctantly  gave  facilities  for  a 
widening  of  the  road  rendered  necessary  by  its 
erection.  In  order  to  prevent  a  much  greater  in- 
convenience to  the  public  by  the  narrowing  of  the 
roadway,  Mr.  Adam  felt  himself  compelled  to  re- 
sell to  the  City  a  strip  of  land,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
road  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  to  be  diminished 
by  the  Memorial.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  was 
to  reduce  the  footway  in  front  of  a  portion  of  the 
new  Courts  of  Justice  by  about  five  feet.  The 
design  for  the  Memorial  was  not  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Adam,  nor  was  he  in  any  way 
responsible  for  it.  I  tliink  every  one  must  admit, 
now  that  Memorial  is  completed,  that  a  great  mis- 
take has  been  made ;  that  it  is  very  unfortunately 
placed  ;  that  the  redaction  of  the  footway  in  front 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice  will  be  most  inconvenient 
to  the  public ;  and  that  the  Memorial  itself  is 
artisticall}'  unworthy  of  the  site.  I  cannot  but 
express  my  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  Loudon, 
which  has  always  shown  so  much  interest  in 
questions  of  taste  and  public  convenieuce,  will  defer 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  public  on  the  subject. 
I  believe  the  best  course  would  be  to  remove  the 
main  portion  of  the  Memorial,  which  has  some 
merits,  to  a  point  not  far  distant,  where  the  road 
is  much  wider,  and  on  re-erecting  it  there  not  to 
replace  the  griffin.  I  have  communicated  in  this 
sense  unofficially  with  the  authorities  of  the  City. 
I  am  unable,  however,  to  say  at  present  whether 
they  will  take  auy  action.  The  matter  rests  entirely 


in  their  hands.  I  can  only  pay  thaixl  shall  bo  glad 
to  co-operato,  on  behalf  of  tho  Omco  of  Works,  in 
removing  any  difficulties  which  $iay  exist  to  such 
a  course. 

Decoration  of  the  House  op  Common's."— 'Mr. 
Schreiber  on  Monday  asked  the  Fifot  Commissioner 
of  Works  whether  ho  intended  to  proceed wi'h  tfa*. . 
mural  decoration  of  the  Central  IIufKuf  wi/!  House 
of  Commons.— Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  :    Tbc,afiwfo/V/  Q  [  J 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  filling  tho  vacant  paTnd&Jiii 
the  Central  Hall  has  been  the  subject  of  difficulty  ~" 
and  doubt  sinco  1871,  when  a  committee  of  artists 
advised  against  proceeding  further  with  mosaic 
picturc-t.     I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  solve  the 
difficulty  myself,  and  I  cannot  hold  out  hopes  that 
an  (stimate  will  he  proposed  tills  Session. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery.— In  reply  to 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  asked  a  question  in  re- 
ference to  a  supposed  outbreak  of  fire  at  the  above 
named  gallery, — Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  said  on  Monday: 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  my  right  hon.  friend 
that  the  occurrence  to  which  he  refers  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  did  not  assume  the  pro- 
portion of  a  fire.  What  occurred  was  due  to  an 
over-heated  flue,  which,  through  9in.  of  solid 
brickwork,  caused  to  smoulder  a  little  hay  with 
which  some  rats  who  had  bored  a  hole  through 
some  concrete  had  made  themselves  a  nest  adjoin- 
ing the  brickwork  of  the  flue.  The  smoke  of  the 
hay  gave  warning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
danger  was  removed.  There  is  no  damage  to  the 
building  or  its  contents. 

The  Metropolitan  W  ater  Bill. — In  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Camperdown  asked 
whether,  considering  the  present  state  of  public 
business,  it  was  not  advisable  to  introduce  in  that 
House  the  Bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Metropolitan  Water  Trust.  Lord  Dalhousie  replied 
that  the  measure  was  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  any  decision  on  the  subject. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish-church  of  Burstock,  Dorset,  has  been 
restored,  at  a  cost  of  £440,  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Peters,  of 
Victoria- street,  Westminster,  and  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

The  Beckenham  local  board  accepted,  at  their 
last  meeting,  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Watkins  of 
the  office  of  surveyor  to  the  board.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  obtain  tenders  for  the 
Shortlands  section  of  the  sewerage  scheme,  and  it 
was  reported  that  8,248  yards,  out  of  a  total 
length  of  24,655  yards  of  main  sewering,  had 
already  been  completed. 

A  new  organ  is  being  erected  in  the  parish- 
church  of  Filey.  Messrs.  Forster  and  Andrews,  of 
Hull,  have  taken  the  contract  at  £412. 

St.  Marychurch  New  Club  and  Coffee  Tavern 
was  opened  on  Saturday  last.  The  style  of  the  new 
building  is  Domestic  Gothic,  built  entirely  of  red 
brick  with  dressings  of  Watcombe  terra-cotta.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Harris, 
builder,  of  St.  Marychurch,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Appleton, 
architect,  Torquay.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
£800,  and  of  the  furniture  £300. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters,  held  in  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  for 
the  election  of  members  and  associates,  Messrs. 
Pollock,  S.  Nisbet,  and  G.  Straton  Ferrier,  artists, 
Edinburgh,  were  advanced  from  the  ranks  of  asso- 
ciates to  members,  and  Mr.  Robert  Little,  also  of 
Edinburgh,  was  elected  an  associate. 

A  winter  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire Archajological  Society  was  held  at  the  Ladies' 
College,  Cheltenham,  on  Wednesday  week,  when 
two  papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Witts, 
descriptive  of  his  exploration  of  the  long  barrow, 
recently  discovered  at  West  Tump,  Buckholt 
Wood,  which  contained  a  walled  passage  2ft.  wide, 
of  oolitic  stones,  leading  to  a  chamber,  these 
containing  human  skeletons  and  bones  of  deer  and 
oxen,  and  fliat  arrow-heads.  The  other  paper,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cooke,  of  Berkeley,  dealt  with  the  six- 
teenth-century manuscript  histories  preserved  in 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  their  author,  John  Smyth,  of 
Dursley.  A  loan  museum  of  antiquities  was 
brought  together  at  Cheltenham  for  the  meeting. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  Marl- 
borough College  Chapel  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  the  wife  of  the  bursar.  The  chief  subjects 
are  figures  of  St.  Cecilia  and  Miriam,  and  beneath 
are  groups  representing  the  family  at  Bethany,  and 
Ruth  refusing  t:>  leave  Naomi.  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell,  of  London. 

At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  held  on  Friday,  the  Chairman 
stated,  in  reply  to  question*,  that  the  directors 
hid  instructed  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  (J.E.,  to 
report  as  to  the  best  site  in  Norwich  for  a  new 
passenger  station. 
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LYVEDEN  NEW  BUILDING. 

Lyveden  New  Building,  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  neighbouring  and  less  interesting  Old 
Building,  lies  far  away  from  everywhere  in  a 
Northamptonshire  field.  It  is  a  ruin,  the  ruin 
of  a  house  that  was  never  finished,  whose  ac- 
complished architect  and  owner,  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labours, 
leaving  not  only  Lyveden,  but  Roth  well  Market 
House,  and  the  Triangular  Lodge  at  Rushton. 
as  lasting  monuments  of  his  singular  skill  and 
untimely  death.  Lyveden  Old  Building  was  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  Tresham  family,  Rushton  was 
another,  and  both  these  belonged  to  the  branch 
of  which  Sir  Thomas  was  the  representative  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  suffered  much  for  the  sake  of  his 
conscience  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He 
was  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion. 
No  man  who  ever  lived  was  more  deeply  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  and  no  man  ever 
gave  quainter  expression  to  his  knowledge  than 
the  architect  of  the  Triangular  Lodge  at  Rush- 
ton.  Of  all  his  known  works,  this  lodge  is  the 
only  one  that  reached  completion,  for  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  September,  1605,  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  his  son  Francis  for 
complicity  in  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  Erancis 
being  gone,  there  was  no  one  to  carry  out  the 
uncompleted  bundings,  even  if  they  could  have 
been  finished  by  any  other  hand  than  Sir 
Thomas's.  But,  unfortunate  as  was  his  death, 
it  fixes  to  a  year  the  date  of  Lyveden,  for  there 
are  innumerable  evidences  of  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  works  in  consequence.  The  window- 
mouldings  are  unmitred,  the  shields  are  not  all 
completed,  while  hardly  any  of  the  mouldings, 
chamfer  stops,  key-stones,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
internal  doors,  are  quite  finished.  This  building 
is  a  singular  example  of  the  Elizabethan  style, 
displaying  an  intensely  Gothic  spirit,  clothing 
itself  in  Classic  garments,  and  with  an  admirable 
judgment.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  against 
the  employment  of  a  complete  entablature  half- 
way up  a  building,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  this 
case  as  to  its  beauty  and  the  refinement  of  its 
detail,  nor  as  to  its  value  in  preserving,  as  it 
has,  the  remarkable  sculptures  with  which  it  is 
enriched.  The  purist  may  shudder ;  but  the 
artist  will  rejoice,  and  the  historian  shout  aloud 
for  joy.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham  was  a  scholar  and  a  mystic,  we  find 
that  whereas  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Tri- 
angular Lodge  is  3,  here  we  have  as  a  basis  the 
numbers  4,  5,  7.  The  plan  is  a  Greek  cross 
with  4  equal  arms;  and  not  only  i-o,  but  each 
side  of  each  arm  is  equal,  measuring  23ft.  (see 
sheet  III.).  The  way  in  which  this  somewhat 
curious  number  (23)  was  obtained,  seems  to  be 
as  follows :  The  bay  window  was  taken  as  a 
basis,  each  of  its  five  sides  being  5ft.  long,  and 
the  canted  side  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  the 
hypothonuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  -whose 


other  sides  (respectively  4ft.  and  3ft.)  would  be 
formed  by  prolonging  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
bay  (see  Sheet  II.).  The  distance  from  the  side 
of  the  bay  to  the  main  angle  of  the  building  is 
also  5ft.  This,  then,  gives  three  5's  and  two 
4's,  or  a  total  of  23ft.  for  the  length  of  the  main 
side  against  which  the  bay  is  placed.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that,  by  this  arrangement,  the  end 
of  each  arm  of  the  cross  is  divided  into  7  lengths 
of  5ft.  Coming  now  to  the  elevation  (Sheet  I.), 
we  find  that  the  height  from  top  of  base  to 
underside  of  middle  cornice  is  about  lift.  6in., 
or  half  the  length  of  one  main  side.  In  the 
base  itself  we  have  in  each  tide  4  bays  of  3 
shields,  separated  by  three  windows.  The 
shields  have  never  been  carved,  indeed,  some  of 
them  were  never  fully  outlined;  but,  judging  by 
the  Market  House  at  Kothwell,  the  intention 
was  to  carve  them  with  the  arms  of  the  county 
families.  The  total  number  of  shields  is  144,  or 
12  in  each  of  the  12  sides.  The  windows  be- 
tween the  shields  light  the  basement — which  is 
half  in  the  ground.  To  light  the  ground-floor  we 
have  in  each  main  side  a  window  of  4  lights, 
and  in  each  side  of  the  bays  2  lights,  except 
where  the  main  entrance  is.  We  now  come  to 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  building,  the  middle  cornice.  This  is  en- 
riched with  7  remarkable  emblems  (see  Sheets 
I.  and  III.),  which  occur  in  regular  succession 
with  certain  exceptions.  Taking  the  end  of  any  of 
the  arms  of  the  Cross,  we  find  that  in  each  of 
the  7  lengths  of  5ft.  occur  two  emblems. 
Starting  on  the  extreme  left  (on  the  main  wall), 
they  begin  with  those  marked  I.  and  II.  (see 
Sheet  I.),  and  run  up  to  VII.  (see  Sheet  III.), 
they  then  start  again  on  the  front  face  of  the 
bay  with  No.  I.  and  II.,  and  run  up  to  VI., 
starting  again  on  the  main  face  with  I.  and  II. 
Therefore,  on  the  3  chief  faces  of  the  ends  of 
the  wings  are  placed  the  emblems  I.  and  II. 
Now,  turning  the  right-hand  corner  and  going 
down  the  main  side  of  one  wing,  we  start  with 
No.  III.  (thus  continuing  the  sequence  from  the 
bay  side),  and  run  regularly  up  to  VII  ,  a  second 
series  of  7  ending  in  the  inner  angle.  Start- 
ing again  from  the  inner  angle,  we  begin  with 
No.  III.  (I.  and  II.  being  quite  omitted),  and 
finally  finish  in  regular  succession  with  No.  VII. 
at  the  outer  angle,  ready  to  begin  the  next  bay 
side  with  No.  I.  as  already  described.  There 
are  consequently  12  emblems  in  each  of  the 
unbroken  sides  of  the  wings.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  describe  the  emblems,  that  being  done 
on  Sheet  IV.,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
numbers  3,  4,  5,  7  still  play  an  important  part 
in  the  arrangement.  The  trefoil  (in  the  band  of 
No.  I.)  is  from  the  arms  of  the  Treshams.  In 
No.  II.  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  letters 
E.  T.  N.  on  the  wreath.  Can  anyone  make  a 
suggestion?  Ihe  ladder  in  No.  I.  has  5  rungs, 
that  in  No.  VI.  has  twice  5,  the  3  dice  in  No. 
VII.  have  each  5  pips,  and  so  on.  The  carving 
of  these  emblems  is  very  careful,  but  the  ar- 
rangement is  rather  stiff  and  formal.  Much  of 
the  work  is  as  sharp  to-day  as  when  it  was  exe- 
cuted, partly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  stone 
(a  local  stone  from  StanioL),  partly  to  the 
protection  of  the  overhanging  cornice.  The 
windows  of  the  upper  floor  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  ground-floor,  but  taller.  We  come 
now  to  the  upper  cornice  or  entablature,  in  the 
frieze  of  which  are  incised  legends,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Triangular  Lodge  and  Eothwell 
Market  House.  And  here  we  have  further  evi- 
dences of  Tresham's  ingenuity.  He  chooses 
such  legends  (always  in  Latin)  as  shall  fit  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  various  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, allowing  one  lineal  foot  to  each  letter. 
Thus  in  the  Triangular  Lodge,  each  side  of 
which  is  33ft.  long,  there  are  33  letters.  At 
Lyveden  the  same  idea  is  carried  out.  On  the 
sides  of  23ft.  are  23  letters;  on  the  breaks  of  5ft. 
are  5  letters.  Ihe  legends  commenoe  on  the 
north  face  of  the  north  wing,  by  the  main  en- 
trance, and  each  of  the  7  lengths  of  5ft.  contains 
a  word  of  five  letters  ;  the  first  of  these,  IESVS, 
being  emphasised  with  a  trefoil  next  the  I  (see 
Sheet  I.,  also  upper  plan,  Sheet  III  ).  It  will 
be  seen  that  on  the  main  wall  to  the  left  of  the 
bay  window,  we  have  the  word  IESVS,  and  to 
the  right  the  word  MARIA.  Now,  if  we  look 
at  the  west  wing  and  supply  from  "Bridge's" 
the  words  now  missing,  we  find  that  wo  have 
the  same  arrangement,  IESVS  to  the  left,  and 
MARIA  to  the  right.  On  the  east  wing,  too, 
the  word  MARIA  would  come  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. We  may  conclude,  then,  that  this  idea 
was  carried  out  in  each  case,  but  no  reord 


exists  of  the  inscription  previous  to  Bridge's 
time.  The  legends  end  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  wing,  thus  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
building,  and,  whether  by  design  or  chance,  the 
last  inscription  has  one  letter  less  than  the 
number  of  lineal  feet  to  be  filled.  This  difficulty 
is  surmounted  by  introducing  the  monogram 
XP,  which  forms  a  fitting  termination  to  the 
whole.  Internal!}',  the  building  is  finished  with 
as  much  care  as  on  the  outside.  From  the  front 
door  on  the  ground-floor  a  vista  is  obtained 
right  through  the  building.  The  arches  are  all 
of  wrought  stone,  many  with  elaborate  panelling; 
but  are  very  difficult  of  access,  as  all  the  floors 
arc  gone.  There  are  4  rooms  on  each  floor. 
The  largest  in  the  basement  is  evidently  the 
kitchen,  but  it  is  very  badly  lighted.  In  the 
bay  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace  are  large  ovens 
not  shown  on  the  plan  ;  they  are  built  outside  of 
the  main  wall,  under  the  ground.  The  south 
wing  was  probably  entirely  devoted  to  the  stair- 
case, and  the  other  two  rooms  to  stores,  &c.  On 
the  ground-floor  to  the  north  wing  would  be  the 
entrance-lrall,  the  south  wing  the  staircase,  the 
two  others  habitable  rooms  with  fireplaces.  In 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  north  wing  or 
hall,  and  about  7ft.  from  the  floor,  is  a 
sejuare  projecting  niche,  which  may  have 
been  intended  for  Sir  Thomas's  patron  saints. 
The  east  room  on  this  floor  is  the  only  one  which 
has  the  bay  thrown  into  it.  On  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  leading  to  the  bay  are  two  shields, 
bearing  respectively  the  arms  of  Tresham  and 
Throckmorton,  Sir  Thomas  having  married 
Muriel  Throckmorton.  The  doorways  leading 
into  the  south  wing  or  staircase,  both  on  this  floor 
and  that  over,  are  grouped  iuto  a  striking 
feature  on  the  side  next  the  staircase,  but  none 
of  their  mouldings  are  entirely  finished.  On 
the  upper  floor,  besides  the  staircase,  there 
would  be  three  habitable  rooms  with  fireplaces. 
That  in  the  west  wing  is  the  most  important,  or, 
at  least,  has  the  most  elaborate  fireplace,  and 
was  possibly  intended  for  the  use  of  Sir  Thomas 
himself.  It  is  in  this  thick  wall  over  the 
kitchen  fireplace  that  we  should  first  look  for 
signs  of  one  of  those  secret  hiding-places  which 
were  not  unusual  in  the  houses  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  in  Elizabeth's  time  ;  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  to  suppose  there  was 
anything  of  the  kind  here.  Of  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham's  object  in  building  this  place  we  have 
no  knowledge.  Whether  the  numerous  sacred 
emblems  about  the  place  are  indications  of  its 
being  built  for  religious  purposes,  or  whether 
they  are  merely  the  inevitable  expression  of  a 
mind  so  mystic  as  Sir  Thomas's,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  the  general  air  of  the  building  is 
distinctly  secular.  But  whatever  its  primary 
object,  Lyveden  was  never  so  far  completed  as 
to  fulfil  it,  and  we  probably  see  it  now  in  much 
the  same  state  as  it  was  left.  One  of  Cromwell's 
colonels  is  said  to  have  tried  to  demolish  it  with 
cannon,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of  such  an 
attempt,  though  I  believe  it  is  true  that  he 
carried  away  the  floor-timbers  to  use  in  his  own 
house  ;  the  ends  are  still  embedded  in  the  walls. 
For  this  action  of  his,  the  man  who  measures 
the  building  is  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  grate- 
ful. J.  Altbed  Gotch. 

SCHOOL  OF  AET,  LIVERPOOL. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  first  premiated 
design,  by  Mr.  T.  Cook,  architect,  12,  St. 
George' s-crescent,  Liverpool.  The  areas  of 
the  various  rooms  were  named  in  the  conditions 
furnished  by  the  committee  to  the  competitors. 
They  amounted  to  6,936  supl.  feet.  The  areas 
in  this  design  amouut  to  7,183  supl.  feet.  All 
the  rooms  have  north  lights  exclusively,  except 
two,  which  have  an  east  light  iu  addition. 
Fresh  air  is  admitted  to  all  the  rooms  by  Tobin 
tubes,  and  the  foul  air  is  extracted  by  vitiateel 
air-flues,  carried  up  with  the  smoke-flue  from 
each  fireplace,  and  also  by  adelitional  flues  in 
outer  main  walls,  connected  to  Boyle's  air- 
pump  ventilators  on  ridges  of  roofs,  by  air- 
tight trunks.  The  building  will  be  faceel  with 
Hollington  stone. 

MOENINQ-EOOM  DECORATION. 

Last  w<ek  we  illustrated  a  Gothic  interior  from 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1SS0,  and  to- 
day, from  the  same  exhibition,  we  publish  the 
side  elevation  of  a  morning-room  in  a  later  style, 
rather  Jacobean  in  character.  Mr.  Walter 
Hensman,  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  is  the  archi- 
tect of  the  work.  The  details  underneath  the 
general  drawing  include  enlarged  parts  oF  tho 
frieze  and  general  wall-surface  decoration. 
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~VnT-M  Emblem 


Explanation  of  Emblems 

I  Wiin  the  band;  the  Pillar,  the  Cross  with  crown, 
of  thorns .  tie  Ladder .  the  Sponge  and  Spear  with 
a  Heart  between  them  .  a  CoTd  tor  Scourge  7)  in- 
form of  an  S.  The  -whole  making  monogram IH"S. 

H  The  monogram  XP'  surrounded  by  a  -wreath  0/ 
leaves ,  beannff  on  three  bosses  the  initials  — 
E.T.N. 

Jtt  Judas'S  Moneybag,  surrounded  try  the  thirty 
Pieces  of  Silver 

N  A  twisted  Cord  circumscribing  swords .  hal- 
berds, torches .  and  a  lantern.  To  one  of  the. 
swords  is  adhering  Malchuss  ear. 

"V"  "Within  a  twisted  linen  v.Teath  are  the  Scourge, 
the  Pillar  and  crown  of  thorns,  rhe  Sceprre  of^. 
Reeds  On  the  Pillar  stands  the  Cock  .Jc  round 
it  is  twisted  a  Cord . 

"VI  A  Crown  of  Thorns  surrounds  the  Ladder,  the 
Cross  with  crown  of  thorns ,  the  Sponge .  Spear 
Hammer  and  "Pincers. 

"VH  The  Seamless  Garment  between  three  dice  _ 
in  the  circumecrtblng  hand  are  helmets  and 
gauntlets. 


Legends  in  Upper  Cornice . 

«IESVS  MVNDI  SALVS 

GAVDE  MATER  VIRGO  MARIA 

VERBVM  AVTF.M  CRVC1S  rEREVN- 

TIBVS  CiyiDlH  STVLTTTIA.  EST] 

[IESVS  BEATVS]  VENTER  QVI  TE 

PORTAYIT 

[MARIA.  MATER  VIRGO  SPONSA 
INNVPTAl 

[BENEDKIT  TIBI  DEN'S  IN  ^TER- 
NVM  MARIA] 

[MIHI  AVTEM  A]BSIT  GLORIARI 
NLSI  IN  CRVCE  DOMINI  NOSTRI  X 

Of  the  above  the  portions  in  brackets  are  no  longer 
extant;  they. are  supplied  from  "Budges'  North- 
amptonshire*: but  even  m  Bridges  time(cirf700) 
there  must  have  been  much  missing',  as  the 
legends  given  by  him  would  not  extend  round 
the  whole  Building.  On  the  south  face  of  the- 
South  Bay  is  legible  TEAMA 


Bosemenl  Plan 


Ground  Plan 


6e»le  far  Plana 


j.au«coootcm. 
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EBERHARD  AND  CO.'S  PATENT 
PARQUET  FLOORS. 

XT7"E  have  lately  had  brought  to  our  notice  a 
W  new  method  of  laying  parquetry,  which 
promises  to  supersede  the  usual  mode  of  applica- 
tion. Messrs.  Eberhard  and  Co.,  of  Edward- 
street,  Hampsteadroad,  the  inventors  of  this 
system,  have  recently  laid  clown  a  parquet  floor 
at  Marlborough  Rooms,  Regent-street,  not  upon 
the  usual  wooden  ground,  but  upon  a  cement 
foundation,  and  it  is  this  particular  application  of 
it  that  calls  for  notice.  The  room  in  question  is 
about  40ft.  square,  and  is  to  be  used  for  assem- 
blies, banquets,  and  balls,  and  the  old  floor 
consisted  of  brick  arching  resting  on  iron 
girders  and  finished  with  concrete  and  cement. 
The  surface  had  become  cracked  and  uneven. 
A  floor  of  parquetry  was  decided  on,  and  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  architect  of  the  alterations,  finding  the 
usual  system  of  laying  impracticable,  applied  to 
Messrs.  Eberhard  to  undertake  the  work,  which 
has  been  performed  in  a  manner  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Messrs.  Eberhard's  process  consists  in 
fixing  the  parquetry  upon  an  adhesive  bed  of 
their  patent  glue — a  composition  at  once  hard, 
impervious,  and  capable  of  forming  a  level 
surface  for  the  parquet.  This  ' '  patent  glue ' '  can 
be  floated  upon  the  most  uneven  kind  of  flooring 
without  recourse  to  any  other  preparation,  and 
the  result,  from  a  personal  inspection  of  it  on 
both  cement  and  boarded  floors,  we  consider, 
can  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  profession. 
At  the  Marlborough  Rooms,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  up  the  sunk  portions  of  the  floor  with  the 
patent  composition — a  difficulty  which  is  at  once 
removed  by  its  use,  and  on  this  account  it 
becomes  a  most  valuable  groundwork  for  par- 
quetry upon  staircases,  corridors,  and  landings, 
where  the  traffic  and  wear  are  constant  and 
great.  At  Messrs.  Meeking's  premises  in 
Holborn,  it  has  been  successfully  used  for  the 
latter  purpose  on  the  principal  stairs  of  stone, 
which  had  become  worn  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  some  places,  we  hear,  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a 
half.  But  another  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
laying  is  that  it  saves  quite  30  per  cent,  of 
material,  and  enables  parquet  of  3-8thsof  an  inch 
in  thickness  to  be  used,  instead  of  the  usual  inch 
stuff.  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  knows 
how  ordinary  parquetry  is  made,  to  see  that  its 
•wearing  surface  is  not  more  than  that  thickness, 
as  directly  3-8ths  of  the  stuff  is  worn  down  the 
tongues  are  exposed.  In  reality,  therefore,  the 
3-Sth  of  an  inch  parquet  laid  by  Messrs.  Eber- 
hard is  quite  as  lasting  as  the  inch,  while  the 
solidity,  permanency,  and  imperviousness  of  the 
bedding  are  superior  in  many  respects  to  the 
ordinary  system  of  laying  down.  A  large  draw- 
ing-room in  Grosvenor-square,  which  we  also 
inspected,  shows  that  the  patent  glue  can  be  used 
with  equal  advantage  upon  ordinary  floor- 
boards, their  uneven  and  worn  surfaces  being 
made  up  by  the  composition.  The  glue  is  simply 
spread  over  the  surface  after  heating,  and  the 
parquet  squares  pressed  upon  it.  In  a  moment 
after  the  parquet  becomes  immovably  fixed,  and 
after  setting,  nothing  will  separate  the  two 
without  splitting  the  wood.  We  understand  the 
cost  of  laying  a  plain  Stettin  oak  star-like 
pattern  is  2s.  per  foot  super  for  the  centre,  and 
2s.  6d.  for  the  border.  The  firm  supplies  floor- 
ing to  the  trade  from  7d.  per  foot,  their 
"patent  glue"  being  £4  per  cwt.  The  per- 
manence and  solidity  of  the  bedding,  its  imperme- 
able nature,  and  especially  the  great  economy 
effected  by  a  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the 
parquet,  recommend  Messrs.  Eberhard's  system 
to  the  attention  of  all  architects. 


THE  CAPITALS  IN  THE  CRYPT  OF 
CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL* 

"ATE.  J.  DONKIN,  architect,  has  just 
J.T.L  brought  out  a  small  volume  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  capitals  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Every  visitor  to  that  grand  old 
structure  must  have  noticed  the  great  crypt 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
cathedral.  No  English  crypt  can  compare  with 
it  in  size  or  architectural  importance,  and  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  the  author  should  have  been 
tempted  to  transfer  to  paper  the  various  gro- 
tesque carvings  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
which  support  the  vault.    Many  of  the  orna- 


*  The  Capitals  in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. Described  and  illustrated  by  J.  Donkin,  Archi- 
tect.  London  :  "W.  J.Johnson,  121,  Fleet-street. 


merits  arc  certainly  very  early  Norman,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  antiquaries  points  to  the  year 
1073,  as  the  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  crypt 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  Subsequent  altera- 
tions were  made,  however,  and  the  pillars  were, 
as  the  author  says,  readjusted  to  suit  the  rebuilt 
choir  abovo.  We  have  already  reproduced 
several  of  Mr.  Donkin's  drawings  in  our  pages. 
These  capitals  are  executed  with  great  vigour, 
though  they  are  essentially  rude,  and  the  author 
thinks,  not  without  reason,  that  the  subjects 
represented  by  the  carver  may  have  been  dic- 
tated as  much  by  fancy  as  by  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce allegorical  designs.  There  are  no  less  than 
24  plates  of  lithographs  :  two  represent  views  of 
the  great  crypt  as  rebuilt  about  1095,  and  the 
eastern  crypt,  the  original  burial-plaee  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  built  by  William  of  Sens 
about  1175  a. d.  The  figures  in  the  capitals  of 
plates  III.  and  IV.  are  exceedingly  grotesque 
and  spirited  ;  the  faces  of  the  knights  or  crusaders 
represented  are  almost  comic  in  their  features. 
The  subject  in  another  capital  is  certainly  more 
symbolic — aram'shead,  made  to  resemble  a  man, 
and  the  arms,  holding  a  fish  in  one  and  a  cup  in 
the  other,  are  Christian  emblems,  but  the  winged 
animal  upon  the  neck  of  capital  is  not  so  clear. 
In  the  next  capital  is  a  representation  of  a  half- 
human  being  with  double  head,  riding  on  a  pea- 
cock, the  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  and  this 
one  and  those  on  plates  10,  18,  and  21,  are 
striking  examples  of  clever  symmetrical  and 
decorative  treatment. 


ST.  MARK'S,  VENICE. 

THE  following  circular  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  St.  Mark's  Committee  to 
their  foreign  members  :  — 

St.  Mark's  Committee, 
9,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

18th  January,  1881. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  to  your  notice  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  General  Meeting'  of  the  St.  Mark's 
Committee  of  the  17th  instant. 

In  consequence  of  an  address  delivered  by  Cavaliere 
Azzurri  on  the  29th  October,  1880,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Cavaliere,  who  is  President  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  deplored  the  recent  restoration  of  St.  Mark's  in 
these  words: — "It  is  indisputable  that  the  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  the  characteristic  value  and  integrity  of  this 
building  by  these  works  are  of  the  gravest  kind,"  and 
expressing  in  the  name  of  the  Academy  their  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  the  Committee,  the  St.  Mark's  Com- 
mittee considered  it  their  duty  to  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Academy,  and  have  adopted  the 
following  address : — 

"  To  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
"  The  St. Mark's  Committee,  at  a  General  Meeting  held 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London, 
desires  to  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
expressed  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark.  This  Committee  expresses 
its  profound  satisfaction  to  find,  by  the  letter  and  speech 
of  your  Honourable  President,  Count  Azzurri,  that  he 
entirely  agrees  with  this  Committee  upon  the  question, 
and  is  desirous  of  making  the  Academy  the  intermediary 
of  all  communications  the  Committee  may  have  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  building.  The  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
may  well  be  considered  in  virtue  of  the  illustrious  names 
among  those  of  your  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  the 
many  distinguished  foreigners  who  enjoy  its  membership 
as  the  authoritative  representative  of  the  internationality 
of  art,  and  the  Committee  hopes  to  find  in  the  Academy  a 
firm  basis  of  support  and  a  judicious  appreciation  of  the 
sentiments  which  inspire  any  observation  the  Committee 
may  feel  it  necessary  to  make  on  the  subject. 

"  Henry  Wallis,  Hon.  Secretary." 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

r|~^HE  weekly  meeting  of  this  board  was  held 
1_  on  Friday,  when  a  deputation  from  the 
Lewisham  and  Lee  Inundation  Committee 
attended  to  present  a  memorial,  signed  by  3,000 
persons,  on  the  subject  of  floodings  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lewisham  and  Lee.  It  was  stated  that 
these  floods  resulted  from  the  overflow  of  the 
rivers  Ravensbourne,  Quaggy,  and  Poole,  the 
outfall  of  which  was  in  another  district,  and 
also  from  the  storm  overflow  from  one  of  the 
Metropolitan  main  sewers  into  the  Ravensbourne 
at  Catford- bridge.  The  memorial  was  referred 
to  the  works  committee. 

It  was  decided  to  inform  the  vestry  of  Newing- 
ton,  in  reply  to  a  letter  as  to  the  action  of 
the  Lambeth  Water  Company  in  cutting  off  the 
water  supply  to  certain  houses  in  that  parish, 
that  the  board  will  on  the  first  opportunity  con- 
sider as  to  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
law,  and  will  do  their  utmost  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumers.  A  report  was  received 
from  the  fire  brigade  committee,  submitting  the 
names  of  six  candidates  for  the  post  of  second 


officer  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  from 
amongst  105  applications.  Mr.  J.  S.  Simonds 
was  elected. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Parliamentary 
committees  as  to  the  tramway  schemes  and  bills, 
recommending  that  consent  be  given  to  the 
North  London  Suburban,  the  Woolwich  and 
South-East  London,  the  Canning -town  and 
Plaistow,  and  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  Gunners- 
bury,  and  Kew  Tramways  schemes,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  provisional  orders  had  been  ap- 
plied for  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  also  to  the 
Lea  Bridge,  Leyton,  and  Walthamstow,  and  the 
Southward  and  Deptford  Tramways  Bills,  on 
undertakings  being  respectively  given  to  amend 
the  Bills  in  Parliament.  This  was  agreed  to 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kew  scheme,  reserved 
for  further  consideration. 

The  prevention  of  floods  committee  presented 
a  report,  which  was  adopted,  recommending  that 
the  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments 
be  protected  from  overflow  to  a  further  extent  of 
Gin.,  viz.,  to  5ft.  Gin.  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark,  instead  of  5ft.  as  at  present,  and  thit  the 
engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare  plans.  The 
engineer's  plans  for  the  prevention  of  floods  in 
the  Chelsea  District  were  submitted  and 
approved,  with  the  alteration  of  height  from 
5ft.  to  5ft.  Gin.,  and  it  was  decided  to  vary  the 
height  of  the  works  already  ordered  in  West- 
minster in  similar  manner,  and  to  require  the 
owners  of  river-side  property  who  have  already 
raised  their  walls,  to  comply  with  the  new  regu- 
lations ;  those  who  have  raised  them  to  be 
advised  to  add  another  Gin.  to  their  walls.  It. 
was  explained  that  the  former  limit  was  fixed 
because  experience  showed  that  no  high-tide  had 
ever  risen  over  4|ft.  over  high-water  mark,  but 
the  tide  of  the  ISth  Jan.  reached  a  maximum  of 
oft.  It  was  further  reported  that  two-thirds  of 
the  owners  of  river-side  property  had  complied 
with  the  new  regulation  and  raised  their  wralls  to- 
the  5ft.  limit. 


COMPETITIONS. 

House  Sanitation. — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  offer  the  following  medals  for 
plans  showing  the  best  sanitary  arrangements 
in  houses  built  in  the  metropolis,  such  plans  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Adelphi,  in 
June,  1881,  and  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  12th  May, 
1881: — 1.  One  silver  medal  for  the  best  sanitary 
arrangements,  carried  out  and  in  satisfactory 
working,  in  a  house  let  out  in  tenements  to 
artisans,  for  which  a  weekly  rental  is  paid.  2. 
One  silver  medal  for  the  best  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, in  actual  working,  in  a  house  of  the  yearly 
rental  of  £40,  or  less,  to  about  £100  in  value. 
3.  One  silver  medal  for  the  best  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, in  actual  satisfactory  working,  in  a 
house  of  the  yearly  rental  value  of  £200  and. 
upwards,  to  any  amount.  4.  The  houses  must 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  judges, 
who,  in  considering  their  award,  will  be 
guided  by  the  suggestions  of  plans  for  main 
sewerage,  drainage,  and  water  supply,  made 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The  houses 
must  have  been  in  actual  occupation  within  the 
last  three  months,  and  a  certificate  must  be  given 
by  the  occupiers,  on  a  printed  form,  stating  the 
satisfactory  working  of  all  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, such  form  to  be  obtained  at  the  Society 
of  Arts.  5.  The  houses  may  be  old,  fitted  with 
modern  sanitary  arrangements,  or  may  be  new. 
They  must  be  within  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  6.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments must  include  the  conditions  for  good 
water  supply,  drainage,  warming,  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  house,  and  precautions  taken  against 
frost.  7.  The  medals  may  be  awarded  to  the- 
occupiers  of  the  houses,  or  the  lessees,  or  the 
owners.  8.  The  plans  must  consist  of  a  ground- 
plan  and  sections,  to  the  scale  of  not  less  than 
one  inch  to  five  feet ;  details  of  not  less  than  one 
inch  to  the  foot ;  the  plans  may  be  accompanied 
by  specifications.  9.  The  names  of  the  archi- 
tects, surveyors,  or  sanitary  engineers  who 
directed  the  sanitary  arrangements  should  be 
given,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those 
whose  plans  obtain  the  medals. 

Kendal. — The  design  of  Mr.  D.  Brade,  of 
Kendal,  submitted  under  the  motto  "  Leviticus," 
for  tho  proposed  hospital  for  infectious  diseases 
in  Kendal,  has  been  selected  by  the  corporation. 
The  design  marked  "  Sylva,"  also  by  a  local 
man,  Mr.  Martindale,  was  considered  by  the 
committee  very  good,  but  was  rejected  because 
the  cost  exceeded  the  stipulated  sum  (£1,200)  by 
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£600.  Only  one  other  plan,  "Health,'.'  was 
received. 

Newbury. — Mr.  Alfred  "Waterhouse  having 
been  called  in  to  advise  the  trustees,  examined 
the  plans  last  week,  and  the  first  premium  of 
£50  for  the  best  design  has  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Power  and  Hughes,  of  Leadenhall 
House,  London,  the  second  premium  of  £25 
going  to  Mr.  Chas.  H.  M.  Mileham,  of  114, 
Gower-street,  London.  Our  review  of  the  de- 
signs appears  elsewhere. 

Pietermaritzburg.  — The  town  council  of 
Pietermaritzburg,  South  Africa,  received  15  sets 
of  plans,  some  from  England,  others  from  the 
Cape,  for  a  new  town  hall,  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  the  Market- square,  facing  Commercial-road, 
at  a  cost  stipulated  not  to  exceed  £20,000. 
The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  designs 
were  assisted  by  professional  advice,  and 
awarded  the  first  premium  (£100)  to  the  set  with 
the  motto  "Africa,"  the  second,  of  £50,  to 
"Labor  Omnia  Vincit."  It  was  found  the  former 
had  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Welchman  and  Reid, 
of  Grahamstown. 

The  Rowland  Hill  Memorial. — Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  Woolner,  R.A.,  who  acceded  to  an 
invitation  of  the  Rowland  Hill  Memorial  Com- 
mittee to  adjudicate  upon  the  various  models 
sent  in  by  competing  artists  for  a  statue  of  Sir 
Rowland  to  be  erected  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
have  decided  that  a  model,  which  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  gives  the  best 
promise,  but  they  advise  that  the  artist  should 
be  requested,  before  the  commission  is  in- 
trusted to  him,  to  send  in  another  design  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Selby  Schools  Competition. — In  response  to 
the  invitation  to  architects  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  new  schools  and  alterations  to  the  chapel, 
about  35  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in,  and  the 
committee,  after  carefully  considering  the  merits 
of  the  respective  sets  of  designs,  selected  six  for 
final  consideration  bearing  the  following  mottoes, 
viz.,  "Raikes,"  "Experience"  (motto  in  red 
lettering),  "  Experimental,"  "  Liverpool," 
"  Spes,"  and  "  Wesleyan."  At  a  subsequent 
committee  meeting  this  number  was  reduced  to 
four,  "Spes"  and  "Wesleyan"  being  put 
aside,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  place  the 
remaining  four  designs  in  the  following  order  of 
merit,  viz.  : — 1st,  "  Experimental  "  ;  2nd, 
"  Liverpool,"  by  C.  O.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool; 
3rd,  "Raikes,"  by  E.  Birchall,  of  Leeds;  4th, 
"Experience,"  by  William  H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds. 
We  have  not  heard  the  name  of  the  succe.-sf  ul 
architect  who  is  to  carry  out  the  work,  but 
understand  that  he  is  a  Manchester  man. 
"Liverpool,"  by  C.  O.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool, 
receives  the  second  premium,  and  "  Raikes,"  by 
E.  Birchall,  of  Leeds,  the  third. 


Bmlirfttfl  Intelligence. 


Buildings  in  Birmingham. — The  following  is 
a  return  of  new  buildings,  either  erected  or  for 
which  plans  were  approved  by  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, during  the  year  1880,  together  with  the 
returns  for  the  previous  years  : —  ' 


1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876' 

nouses  and  shops  1,301  . 

.  1,197  . 

.  1,205  . 

.  2,700  .. 

2,903 

Churches  

1  .. 

1 

Chapels   

1  .' 

1  .'. 

3  .. 

5 

Schools   

4  . 

6  .. 

6 

Manufactories  and 

warehouses 

64  . 

.    102  . 

.      64  . 

.      86  .. 

.  107 

Miscellaneous 

71  . 

.    101  . 

.      96  . 

.      90  .. 

43 

Alterations,  &c.  ... 

222  . 

.    225  . 

.    290  . 

.    167  . 

52 

1,659  . 

.  1,625  . 

.  1,660  . 

.  3,053  .. 

3,177 

CHIPS. 

Plans  for  a  new  church  at  Lawkholme,  Keighley, 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000  for  nave  only,  without  pews, 
are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  architect. 

The  parish -church  of  Chaceley,  Gloucestershire 
is  about  to  be  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  at  an  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  chancel,  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  of  £1,500. 

A  new  peal  of  bells  have  been  presented  to  the 
parish-church  of  St.  Oswald,  Compton  Abdale,  by 
the  vicar.  The  bells  are  six  in  number,  replacing 
four  smaller  ones,  and  were  cast  by  Messss.  Warner 
and  Son,  of  London ;  Messrs.  Savory  and  Sons,  of 
Painswick,  erected  the  frame. 

Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  as  Local  Government 
Board  inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Derby  on 
Thursday  week  in  regard  to  a  petition  presented 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  issue  of  a  provisional 
order  as  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  for  the 
building  and  improvement  of  streets,  and  also  to 
an  application  for  sanction  to  borrow  £5,050  for 
works  of  street  improvement.  The  plans  were  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Coulthurst,  borough  surveyor,  and 
no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  proposals. 

Mr.  Edwin  Crossland,  timber  merchant,  Halifax, 
was  seriously  injured  on  Wednesday  week,  while 
inspecting  the  boiler  at  his  works,  by  the  fall  of  the 
weight  attached  to  the  boiler,  which  fractured  one 
of  hi3  thighs  in  two  places  and  also  injured  his 
back. 

We  understand  that  a  very  effective  design  for 
the  proposed  cathedral  church  for  the  Isle  of  Man 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Bayley,  architect, 
Fulham-pla  i:o,  Paddington,  W.  The  drawings, 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  report,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  High- Bailiff  of  Douglas. 


Under  the  class  "  Miscellaneous  "  are  included 
— County-court,  nurses'  home  and  burn  ward  at 
the  General  Hospital,  Free  Library  (Constitu- 
tion-hill), library  for  the  Society  of  Friends, 
St.  Agnes  Home  and  Orphanage,  the  drill-hall 
(Thorp-street),  additions  to  the  Society  of 
Artists'  rooms,  two  assembly-rooms,  the  Junior 
Liberal  Club,  the  new  arcade,  premises  for  the 
Household  Supply  Association,  club  and  insti- 
tute, &c.  The  number  of  plans  submitted  for 
approval  for  the  past  year  was  510. 

East  Thorpe. — The  corner-stone  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  was  laid  at  East  Thorpe,  Mirfield,  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  church  is  on  plan  a  paral- 
lelogram, 97ft.  long  by  49ft.  wide  inside  the 
walls,  and  will  be  divided  by  arcades  of  seven 
bays,  forming  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles  of 
equal  width  through,  the  main  span  being 
18ft.  6in.  and  the  aisles  each  13ft.  wide.  The 
style  adopted  is  14th-century  Gothic.  The 
columns  of  the  arcades  will  be  of  Dalbeattie 
granite  monoliths,  placed  on  octagonal  stone 
bases.  The  seats  throughout  will  be  of  oak ; 
the  chancel-floor  is  raised  four  steps  above  the 
nave,  and  will  be  seated  with  stalls  for  a  choir 
of  40  voices.  A  principal  external  feature  will 
be  the  tower,  which  will  be  20ft.  square,  and 
will  consist  of  four  stages,  including  an  organ- 
chamber  immediately  over  entrance,  and  will 
have  a  stone  gabled  roof,  finished  with  wrought- 
iron  cross.  Great  difficulties  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  laying  the  foundations,  the  site 
being  of  gravel  and  sand,  which  formerly  was 
the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  these  have  been  over- 
come by  a  liberal  use  of  concrete,  put  in  to  an 
average  depth  of  lift.  Mr.  W.  Swinf  en  Barber,  ' 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Halifax,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  William  and  Joshua 
Milner,  masons ;  Mr.  George  Charnock,  car- 
penter ;  and  Mr.  J ohn  Naylor,  plumber,  all  of 
Halifax. 

Sharrow. — St.  Andrew's  (near Sheffield.) — 
The  interior  art-decoration  of  this  church,  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale,  has  j  ust  been  completed . 
The  treatment  of  the  chancel  exhibits  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  elaborate  yet  congruous  and 
chastely  harmonious  ornamentation,  inframing 
and  surrounding  entablatures  containing  the 
principal  mural  subject-frescoes.  These  are,  on 
the  north  side,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  with  their 
respective  emblems,  the  legend  beneath  being, 
"The  glorious  company  of  Apostles  praise 
Thee  "  ;  and  on  the  south  twelve  of  the  Prophets, 
with  the  subjoined  legend,  "  The  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  Prophets  praise  Thee.' '  The  figuresand 
entablatures,  of  which  the  ground  is  dead  gold, 
are  in  spirit  fresco,  their  subdued  effect  depend- 
ing mainly  on  outline,  with  but  a  sparing  use  of 
colour,  yet  all  sufficiently  distinctive.  The 
whole  chancel-work  is  on  a  vellum-coloured 
ground,  diapered  and  lined  in  ashlar  pattern, 
surmounted  by  a  richly -ornamented  frieze.  A 
dado  in  dusky  red  carries  the  sacred  monogram, 
I.H.S.,  round  the  entire  chancel,  the  principals 
of  the  roof  being  also  richly  decorated  in  gold, 
red,  and  black.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
church  has  also  been  painted,  coloured,  and 
murally  decorated,  the  richer  and  more  pro- 
nounced decorations  being,  however,  confined  to 
enunciating  tho  salient  features  of  the  archi- 
tecture. Above  all  the  principal  windows  and 
large  arches  are  elaborately-ornamented  ribands, 
emblazoned  with  various  text  legends.  The 
designs  were  prepared  and  the  whole  work  exe- 
cuted by  tho  art  firm  of  Powell,  Brothers, 
Leeds,  who  have  also  been  intrusted  with  the 
decoration  of  the  organ  and  pipes. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey. — The  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Restoration  Committee  met  last  week,  when, 


after  a  discussion  on  a  letter  received  from  their 
architect,  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  respecting  the 
restoration  of  the  west  front,  it  was  resolved, 
"That  there  being  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  west 
front,  the  further  consideration  of  the  same  be 
postponed  until  the  opportunity  arises  for  the 
architect  and  the  committee  to  have  a  personal 
conference."  An  offer  by  Mrs.  Glynn  of  £300 
for  a  stone  pulpit,  to  be  constructed  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  accepted  with  thanks, 
as  was  also  one  from  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  of  £150,  to  be 
expended  in  the  restoration  of  the  morning 
apsidal  chapel,  under  Mr.  Scott's  direction ;  this 
was  in  place  of  an  offer  of  £125  for  a  canopy  to 
font,  which  will  be  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
T.  Moore.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Charles 
Stanton,  of  Upfield,  Stroud,  offering  to  restore 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the  niche 
over  the  north  porch,  at  a  cost  of  £75,  but  as 
their  architect  doubted  the  desirability  of  inter- 
fering with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  figure  and 
niche,  it  was  decided  to  submit  Mr.  Scott's 
opinion  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  his  consideration. 

West  Bromwich. — The  mission  church  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  West  Bromwich,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. It  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Jesson,  curate  in  charge,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Kendrick,  archi- 
tects, West  Bromwich,  by  Messrs.  Stockton  and 
Sons,  builders,  Oldbury.  The  church  consists 
of  nave  capable  of  seating  250  persons,  also 
chancel,  sacristy,  baptistery,  and  choir  vestry. 
The  materials  used  are  brindled  bricks  and 
Portland  stone.  The  chancel  is  separated  from 
nave  by  an  elliptical-moulded  arch,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  massive  rood-screen.  The  chancel 
contains  seats  for  choir,  sedilia,  and  piscina,  the 
roof  being  supported  on  hammer-beam  principals. 
The  design  of  the  church  is  14th-century  Gothic, 
and  it  has  cost  £1,500. 


CHIPS. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  stoppage  of  water-pipes 
by  frost,  the  South  London  Press  suggests  that  the 
duties  of  district  surveyors  might  be,  with  advan- 
tage, enlarged,  ao  as  to  insure  that  houses  in  course 
of  building  should  be  so  supervised  that  the  water- 
pipes  connected  with  the  main  should  be  laid  suffi- 
ciently deep,  and  brought  into  the  house,  as  to 
escape  the  freezing  of  their  contents,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  water  supply  of  the  family.  At  pre- 
sent, the  pipes  are  too  often  laid  but  a  very  few 
inches  from  the  surface. 

At  ameeting  held  atDrogheda  on  Sunday,  plans' 
prepared  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Dodd,  of  that  town,  archi- 
tect, for  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Mary,  were  approved,  and  £4,150  was  subscribed 
in  the  room  towards  the  cost.  It  will  consist  of 
nave,  aisles,  bell-tower,  chancel,  and  two  side- 
chapels,  and  two  sacristies.  The  outside  dimen- 
sions will  be  135ft.  by  65ft.,  and  the  tower  is  to  be 
196ft.  high.  The  foundation-stone  will  be  laid  on 
March  25th. 

The  St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Co.  have  issued  a 
neat  and  appropriately  designed  calendar  for  1881, 
exhibiting  a  design  for  an  entrance- gate. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  Diocesan  Church  Building  Association,  held 
on  the  27th  January,  the  following  grants  were 
voted:— For  churches  :  Whitehill,  £80;  Crudwell, 
£60 ;  Brim«combe,  £50 ;  Shorncote,  £40 ;  and 
Aid  worth,  £30.  For  schools  :  Eastington,  £35 ; 
Northleach,  £20  ;  Minchinhampton,  £20 ;  Broad 
Blunsdon,  £15;  and  Oakbiidge,  £5. 

A  coffee-tavern  was  opened  at  Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne  on  Thursday,  J  an.  27th.  It  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  John  Seager,  of  Borden,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Grant ;  the  cost  has  been  £1,140,  exclusive  of  pur- 
chase of  site. 

New  borough  offices  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
Poole,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  borough  surveyor.  Mr.  Morris  is 
the  contractor. 

A  stone  monument,  weighing  about  30  tons,  has 
been  constructed  by  convicts  in  St.  Mary's  Prison, 
Chatham  ;  it  is  to  be  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and 
set  up  in  f  rout  of  Haslar  Hospital,  as  a  memorial 
to  tho  officers  and  men  lost  in  the  training-ship, 
Ennjdice. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Crouchor,  land -agent  and  auctioneer, 
has  removed  from  38,  Southampton-buildings,  to 
more  commodious  offices  on  tho  ground- floor  of 
No.  76,  Chancery-Lane  (three  doors  from  Hol- 
boru).  His  branch-office  at  223,  Seven  Sisters- 
road,  N.,  will  be  continued  as  before. 


Feb.  4,  1881. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  ot  Universal  Interest  hiive  appeared  durina 
the  last  ten  vears  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WOULD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Co  vent- 
garden  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passjiobe  Edwabds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  bine  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),£l  10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.- -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Pontefract  Town  Hall.— Ekbata .— The  authors  of  the 
design  placed  first  in  this  competition  are  Messrs. 
Perkin  and  Bulmer,  of  Leeds,  and  not  Mr.  Perkins,  as 
stated  in  our  last  issue. 

Received.— A.  S.  and  Co.— B.  of  K  —  W.  M.  F. — G.  S.  S. 

—J.  H.— H.  U.— F.  W.  R.  and  Co.— R.  B.— F.  and  B. 

— G.  B.  and  L  -A.  B.-R.  P.  C.  Co.— T.  W.  and  Son. 

— W.  J.  B.-W.  T.  and  Sons.-J.  T.  and  Son.-A.  H. 

B.  and  Co.-S.  and  Co.— S.  P.  and  Co.— M.  and  Co. 
Fiat  Justitia  ruat  Cceluji.    ("We  could  only  publish 

your  letter  with  your  name  appended.)— A.  H.  B. 

(We  know  of  no  good  book.   Try  at  Batsfoid's,  52, 

HighHolbom.) 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
J.  W.,  J.  Smist,  and  Others.   (The  rules  and  conditions 
of  the  Designing  Club  appeared  in  the  Building  News 
Of  Oct.  22,  18S0.) 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — You  are  at  all  times  willing  to  do  an 
act  of  justice  :  will  you  kindly  do  me  one?  In 
your  report  last  week  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Museum,  at  which  Mr. 
Lomax,  the  sub-secretary,  was  present,  it  is 
stated  that  the  very  foundation  of  the  institu- 
tion was  built  on  the  idea  of  tempting  the 
workmen  of  our  day  by  the  placing  before  them 
fine  examples  of  the  old  and  past  arts  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  and  by  the  award  of 
premiums  for  the  rendering  of  these  on  paper  ; 
in  other  words,  of  making  drawings  more  or  less 
elaborate  and  finished,  of  such  details  on  paper, 
just,  indeed,  as  is  now  done  every  day,  and 
year  after  year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at 
the  British  Museum,  at  South  Kensington,  and 
other  schools.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  it 
was  not  the  extension  of  this  idea,  but  its  very 
reversal,  which  founded  the  museum  in  Cannon- 
row  ?  When  I  first  saw  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  on  the  subject  of  the  museum  and  school 
attached,  I  tried  to  show  him  how  much  was 


lost  by  the  then,  as  now,  universal  system  of 
leaniing  to  draw  as  it  is  termed,  the  more 
especially  when  tho  workman  is  tho  subject  of 
it ;  and  I  reminded  him  that  in  the  old  Gothic 
days,  when  tho  workman  was  at  least  a  some- 
thing, and  a  power  in  art,  that  even  tho  very 
paper  on  which  we  work  so  industriously  did 
not  exist  to  draw  on,  and  that  consequently  the 
art-power  of  tho  workman,  whatever  it  might 
be,  must  have  been  brought  out  and  utilised  in 
some  other  way.  There  can  be,  as  I  think,  no 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  how  this  was  done  :  tho  work- 
man, in  whatever  material  ho  worked,  com- 
menced as  he  ended  on  that — e.g.,  the  stone- 
carver  learnt  to  carve  and  draw  in  tho  stone 
itself,  and  thus  worked  out  a  result  even  in  the 
very  act  of  learning  his  trade.  That  it  is  a 
subject  of  great  difficulty  and  must  wait  for  the 
future  none  can  doubt  ;  but,  considering  the 
universality  of  the  present  system,  I  have 
thought  it  but  fair,  to  an  all-but-forgotten 
idea,  to  remind  your  readers  in  the  art  world  of 
it. — lam,  tea.,  C.  Bruce  Allen. 


BRIGHTON  CLOCK-TOWER. 

Sir, — If  any  of  your  numerous  readers  have,  like 
myself,  sent  for  particulars  of  the  above  com- 
petition, they  may  perhaps  be  interested  in  the 
inclosed  reply-,  if  you  can  find  room  for  it.  It 
seems  to  me  high  time  that  architects  should 
decline  to  have  anything-  to  do  with  competitions 
on  any  terms  whatever. — I  am,  &c, 

w.  s. 

COPY  OF  LETTER  TO  THE  BRIGHTON  TOWN  CLERK. 

Sir,— I  beg  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  particulars  of 
the  proposed  clock-tower  competition. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  as'.onished  at  the  consummate 
impudence  of  the  town  council  in  issuing  such  a  proposal 
to  the  profession,  and  still  more  at  the  fact  that  architects 
can  be  fools  enough  to  send  in  designs  on  such  prepos- 
terous conditions. 

You  coolly  ask  not  only  for  complete  working  drawings 
and  specifications  (each  set  of  which  are  worth  their  5  per 
cent.),  but  for  a  detailed  estimate,  which  involves  taking 
off  the  quantities  and  priciDg  them  out  (a  labour  which 
alone  is  worth  2.J  per  cent,  each  set)  ;  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  sets  sent  in  you  offer  in  payment  altogether  a 
beggarly  sum  of  £45,  which  would  not  pay  for  one  set  of 
properly-made  drawings  without  the  quantities. 

Moreover,  you  do  not  appoint  any  known  competent 
person  referee,  and  you  have  the  additional  meanness  to 
stipulate  that  if  a  premiated  design  be  carried  out,  the 
twopenny  premium  shall  be  merged  in  the  commission. 
I  wish  the  competitors  joy  of  their  job  !  They  will  richly 
deserve  the  reward  they  will  get.— Yours, 

Veey  Disgustedly. 


"  DE  REBUS  GESTIS   ET  QUIBUSDAM 
ALUS." 

Sir, — The  excellent  letter  from  Mr.  Buchan 
in  your  issue  of  28th  inst.,  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  clearing  up  of  the  vexed  question 
of  inside  or  outside  soil-pipes.  One  solid  fact, 
backed  by  common-sense  and  practical  know- 
ledge, is  worth  a  bushel  of  theory,  and  I 
apprehend  if  architects  and  engineers,  in  con- 
junction with  reliable  and  competent  tradesmen, 
continue  to  approach  the  question  in  the  spirit 
of  your  correspondent,  they,  with  the  general 
public,  may  safely  leave  the  scientists  and  other 
amiable,  but  withal  crotchety,  enthusiasts,  to 
speculate  over,  and  fight  out  the  ' '  Battle  of 
Stinks"  to  their  hearts'  content.  Within  the 
past  few  days  on  one  of  my  own  works  (an 
alteration  of  an  old  house)  where  I  had  occasion 
to  order  the  removal  of  a  defective  internal  lead 
soil-pipe,  and  refixing  a  new  one  externally 
with  the  "  Norman  Shaw  "  open  hopper  arrange- 
ment, the  w.c.  was  frozen  up  with  the  soil-pipe 
during  one  of  the  severest  nights  of  the  recent 
storm.  It  is  true  the  bath  and  lavatory  wastes 
emptied  into  the  same  hopper,  and  were  the 
primary  cause  of  the  mischief,  but  I  doubt  not 
in  their  absence  the  same  result  would  have 
followed.  At  the  foot  of  this  lead  soil-pipe  I 
had  one  of  Mr.  Buchan's  excellent  ventilating 
traps  according  to  my  usual  custom,  and  it  was 
was  frozen  up  also.  The  situation,  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  was  unusually  bleak  and  exposed.  I 
have  ordered  the  removal  of  the  open  hopper, 
and  the  running  up  of  an  iron  ventilating  pipe 
above  the  roof  level,  and  the  soil-pipe  is  to  be 
cased  with  wood,  packed  inside  with  slag  wool 
or  felting  (an  excellent  non-conductor,  by  the 
way).  As  to  the  freezing  of  the  Buchan's  trap, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  the  frosty  wind  from 
a  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  into  which  the 
drain  emptied  had  access  up  the  length  of  it, 
as  the  drain  was  _  partially  frozen  up  at  the 
mouth. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  your 


correspondents  if,  after  all,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  properly  fixed  internal  soil-pipe  is  not, 
under  certain  conditions,  better  so  fixed. 

From  traps  and  soil-pipes  to  the  new  font 
about  to  be  presented  to  our  old  parinh  church 
by  the  Sheffield  Freemasons,  is  a  long  step. 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Hems,  with  whoso 
racy  letters  all  readers  of  the  Building 
News  are  familiar,  only  tells  half  tho  story 
when  lie  alludes  to  my  firm  keeping  clear  of  the 
font  competition,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
architects  employed  on  the  church  restoration. 
That  had  something  to  do  with  our  decision, 
but  the  primary  reason  was  the  degrading  and 
undignified  nature  of  such  competitions  which 
are  demoralising  tho  profession  daily,  and 
ought,  with  their  promoters,  to  be  contemptu- 
ously disregarded  by  all  architects  of  even 
average  practice.  If  such  are  short  of  work, 
let  them  fill  up  their  own  spare  time,  and  that 
of  their  pupils  and  assistants,  by  measuring  and 
carefully  studying  the  nearest  old  work,  as  the 
writer  has  done  many  a  day  with  advantage  and 
satisfaction,  while,  per  contra,  he  has  once  or 
twice  before  now  reaped  failure  and  consequent 
tribulations  of  spirit,  not  to  say  loss  of  pocket, 
from  unsuccessful  competitions,  and  as  to 
benefit  of  any  kind,  echo  answers  "  Where  ?  " 

One  word  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hems  and  his  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  our  works.  I  have  these 
five  or  six  years  been  flattering  myself  that  our 
work  was  gradually  but  surely  casting  itself 
loose  from  all  sympathy  with  most  of  the 
"  Gothic  revival  work  "  of  these  25  years  past. 
"  Clever  "  it  is  not,  nor  I  hope  ever  will  be,  in 
the  sense  that  99  per  cent,  of  what  is  usually 
termed  "  clever  Gothic"  earns  the  sobriquet. 

They  say,  "  De  Mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  ;  but 
Rotheram  Church  reminds  me  that  long  before 
I  joined  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  I  had  a  grudge  against  the 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  for  his  destruction  of  the 
old  east  window,  with  its  quaint  transomed 
lights  and  capital  arrangement  of  glass  space. 
The  restored  church  as  a  result  has  lost  scale, 
and  got  a  "  clever  modern  Gothic"  window, 
with  glass  to  match,  by,  doubtless,  some  eminent 
art  firm,  and  crowded  into  it  is  more  "  clever" 
design  and  drawing  than  probably  could  be 
seen  in  the  Medireval  glass  of  the  entire  church. 

I  have  a  respect  for  our  good  friend  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon ;  but  why  on  earth  did  not  he  design  his 
font  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one,  or,  for  that 
matter,  several  local  ones  of  the  same  date,  and 
put  thereon  the  old  cover  ?  Let  us  hope  he  has 
not  ventured  on  a  second  "clever  Gothic"  addi- 
tion to  the  glorious  old  church. — I  am,  &c, 

Charles  Hadfield. 

Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  Sheffield,  Jan.  31. 


MODERN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — Where  has  "Delta"  been  looking  if 
he  cannot  see  that,  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  and  until  quite  lately,  we  and  other 
European  nations  have  been  doing  little  else 
than  ' '  endeavouring  to  revive  Greek  art ' '  r — the 
outcome  of  which  effort  is  the  eternally  reiter- 
ated Corinthian  capitals  and  Classic  mouldings 
which  line  miles  of  streets  in  Belgravia,  Ken- 
sington, and  compose  the  whole  of  such  weari- 
somely ugly  cities — even  if  only  for  their  very- 
monotony — as  Glasgow  and  Berlin,  and  of 
which  everyone,  who  dares  to  admire  what 
really  pleases  him  and  not  what  he  is  told  by 
pedants  is  correct,  is  so  heartily  nauseated 
with  ? 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  "Delta  "  is  not  one 
of  these  persons,  else  he  would  not  talk  about 
the  Greek  style  being  the  noblest  of  all,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary and  unscientific— its  beauty  arising 
merely  from  the  good  taste  shown  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  its  simple  construction.  Certainly, 
if  we  are  to  throw  away  all  the  scientific  and 
aesthetic  experience  we  have  gained  from  the 
last  two  thousand  years,  we  can  call  ours  "high 
art,"  which  "Delta"  so  desires,  but  evidently 
does  not  understand. — I  am,  &c, 

E.  A.  Phipsox. 


HOUSE  SANITATION. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  support  Dr.  Corfield  in  his 
assertion,  on  page  113,  that  "  a  person  who  is 
not  practised  in  carrying  out  sanitary  works 
is  not  competent  to  put  his  own  house  in 
order  ;  that  no  amount  of  reading  can  give  that 
practice." 
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I  might  mention  a  case  in  my  own  experience 
where  a  F.R.S.,  who  was  well  read  up  in  the 
subject  and  could  lecture  well  upon  it,  tried  it ; 
but  somehow  he  could  not  get  on  at  all,  the 
details  bothered  him,  &c.  He  then  came  to  me 
and  I  planned  out  the  work  with  him  at  once, 
and  as  the  workmen  he  had  were  rather  inex- 
perienced he  got  my  foreman  to  look  over  them, 
while  at  same  time  doing  the  particular  parts, 
and  as  a  consequence,  his  mind  was  at  once 
set  at  rest,  and  we  have  been  friends  ever  since. 
So  there  is  some  truth  in  the  proverb  that  "  an 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory." 
It  is  better  to  have  both,  however. —I  am,  &c., 
W.  P.  Buchan,  F.S.Sc.  (Lond.),  &c, 
Sanitary  Engineer. 

Glasgow,  January  31. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  BUILDERS. 

Sie, — In  your  article  of  28  January,  under 
the  above  heading,  you  describe  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark's  suggestion  to  permit  of  the  ready  flow 
of  water  from  melted  snow  in  gutters.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  an  inverted  V  trough  is  that  its  removal 
would  be  necessitated  every  time  a  man  had  to 
pass  along  the  gutter  to  repair  a  broken  slate, 
and,  irrespective  of  the  inconvenience  of  this, 
the  trough  itself  would  sure  to  be  damaged  by 
carelessness,  to  say  nothing  of  slates  being 
broken  in  its  removal.  A  very  simple  means  of 
gaining  the  desired  end  is  to  construct  "  snow 
boards"  in  convenient  lengths  for  handling, 
with  3in.  by  l^in.  deal  laths,  laid  |in.  apart  on 
bearers,  say  4in.  deep,  shaped  on  the  lower 
edge,  spaced  at  intervals  of  say  2ft.  6in.  The 
snow  rests  on  top,  and  as  it  melts  drains  through 
between  the  laths  and  the  water  runs  freely 
away.  These  "boards"  in  no  way  interfere 
with  traffic  over  the  gutters,  for  repairs  to  roof, 
&c,  they  protect  the  metal  both  from  sun  and 
"  hob-nails,"  and  if  they  are  rjainted  every  few 
years  they  will  last  a  very  long  time.  I  have 
■only  to  add  that  all  "outlets"  from  gutters 
should,  of  course,  be  covered  with  domical  wire 
or  other  gratings  to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  the 
pipe  by  leaves,  &c. — I  am,  &c  , 

Edwin  T.  Hall,  A.R.I. B. A. 

57,  Moorgate -street,  E.C. 


EXTERNAL  SOIL-PIPES. 

Sie, — Mr.  Buchan  asks  for  opinions  on  this 
subject.  I  hope  he  will  give  some  explanation 
of  his  assertion  that  "  a  soil-pipe  placed  outside 
generates  and  discharges  into  the  air  far  less  sew- 
age-gas than  one  fitted  up  inside." 

He  can  hardly  be  speaking  of  an  inside  wi- 
ventilatcd  soil-pipe,  which  would  discharge  its 
gas  through  the  trap,  or  otherwise,  into  the 
iwuse.  And  if  ventilated,  why  should  it  generate 
more  gas  if  fixed  externally  ? 

If  a  pipe  be  fixed  inside,  and  kept  warm  by 
the  heat  of  the  house,  a  permanent  ventilation 
upwards  is  much  more  probable  than  if  its 
external  surface  be  chilled  by  the  night-air. 
And  on  this  account  also  a  stoneware  pipe  is 
better  than  metal,  especially  iron.  And  it  is 
less  liable  to  get  frozen.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  protected,  if  external,  by  a 
casing  of  brickwork.  During  the  recent  frost, 
I  have  not  found  anything  but  a  strong  upward 
draught  through  my  soil-pipe,  which  is  not 
merely  internal,  but  isolated  within  a  larger 
ventilated  pipe,  through  which,  also,  the  upward 
draught  is  equally  strong  and  constant. 

Outside  a  neighbouring  house  I  observed  an 
external  soil-pipe  coated  with  ice  for  about  20ft. 
from  the  area,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  fire 
at  the  foot,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  thaw  it. — 
I  am,  &c,  William  Wiiite,  F.S.A. 

Wimpole-street. 


FIGURES  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — The  statement  that  the  very  beautiful 
groups  and  figures  in  the  Gloucester  reredos  are- 
like  t lie  panels  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Temple 
Bar  scarecrow  ! — of  plaster,  is  incorrect.  The 
sculpture  in  question,  like  the  rest  of  the  reredos, 
is  of  fine  Painswick  stone,  from  the  Cooper's-hill 
quarries.  They  are  the  work  of  that  talented 
sculptor  Mr.  William  Kedfearn,  of  Upper  Ken- 
nington-laue,  London,  whose  early  death  a  few 
years  ago,  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  as  well  as  a 
wide  field  outside  that  circle,  so  deeply  deplored. — 
Lim,  fa.,  Haeky  Hems. 

Exeter,  Jan.  29. 


PROPOSED  VISIT  TO  ROME. 

Sie, — By  some  misunderstanding,  the  total  cost 
of  this  visit,  which  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  21st  ult.,  is  given 
in  your  report  as  varying  from  £21  10s.  to  £23  15s. 
These  figures  should  be  £16  to  £18,  according  to 
the  route  chosen. — I  am,  &c. 

Thos.  Blashill. 


NEWBURY  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — It  may  he  well  to  warn  competing  archi- 
tects against  a  piece  of  carelessness  of  which  we 
have  been  the  victims.  A  carefully-drawn  pen- 
and-ink  perspective  view  of  our  design  was  not 
unpacked  until  after  the  award  had  been  made 
and  the  drawings  criticised  by  the  reviewers.  This 
would  have  remained  uuknown  to  us,  had  we  not 
gone  down  on  Monday  last  to  see  the  drawings, 
and  remarked  its  absence. 

We  are  aware  this  would  not  have  influenced  the 
award,  with  which  we  fully  agree  ;  but  the  object 
of  the  view,  to  call  attention  to  the  plans,  was 
entirely  lost. — We  are,  &c, 

Feb.  3rd.  A  Outeance. 


Itttmammuttuati0tt, 

 »v«  

QUESTIONS. 

[6S82.]— Gas-Stoves.— Will  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  kindly  give  their  opinion  on  the  question  of 
having  gas-stoves  instead  of  the  ordinary  fire  grate  in 
rooms  throughout  a  house  which  has  no  special  ventila- 
tion provided,  and  if,  in  their  opinion, they aredangerous 
to  health  ?  A  few  days  since  three  gentlemen  fainted 
from  sitting  in  a  room  for  some  hours  where  a  gas-stove 
and  many  gas-lights  were  burning,  and  no  special  venti- 
lation provided.  Information  on  the  subject  will  greatly 
oblige -J.  W.  W. 

[6383.]— Condensation  of  Windows.— Can  any 

reader  oblige  by  stating  from  experience  how  to  clear 
windows  of  a  corner  grocer's  shop  one  side,  one  end  plate- 
glass,  7ft.  high  ?  Shop  9ft.  pitch,  25ft.  by  16ft.,  entrance 
at  corner. — X.  Y.  Z. 

[6384.] -Nett  Measurement.— What  is  nett  mea- 
suiement?  In  the  measurement  of  granite  ashlar  for 
caisson  grooves  in  dock-work,  does  it  mean  that  the 
groove  (about  1ft.  6in.  by  1ft.  lOin.)  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  cubic  quantity  of  the  granite  ? — 1\ 

L63S5.]— French  Polishine. — When  sending  maho- 
gany joinery  work  out  into  building  to  fix  before  polish- 
ing, is  it  usual  to  rub  in  anything  to  keep  stain  and  grain 
from  rising  ?  I  am  told  to  use  linseed  oil  by  one,  and  by 
another  that  if  I  do  so  the  polish  will  not  take.— En- 
quirer. 

[6386.]— Electric  Bells.— About  June,  18S0,  I  had 
18  electric  bells  fixed  in  my  house,  all  acting  properly  for 
3  or  4  months.  In  rooms  where  there  are  two  pushes 
both  will  act  on  being  touched,  whilst  in  the  course  of  the 
day  one  or  both  will  not  act  at  all,  and  the  like  in  the  bed- 
rooms. Some  work  right  one  day,  and  the  next  will  not 
act.  Can  any  kind  reader  of  this  journal  explain  the 
cause  and  remedy  to  correct  the  evil,  and  oblige  ?  The 
battery  is  properly  charged,  or  thought  to  be  so. — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

[6387.]— Deposit  on  Quantities.— How  should  I 
act  with  an  architect  who  is  too  mean  to  return  the  deposit 
money  on  a  bill  of  quantities,  although  he  has  been  asked 
for  it  several  times  1  I  am  referring  now  to  a  case  in 
which  I  have  receipt  for  the  deposit  and  a  memo,  stating 
that  it  will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  tender.  Tender  was 
sent  in  on  form  provided  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  was 
below  the  average  of  the  list,  and  it  is  not  disputed  that 
it  was  bona-fide.  I  may  also  say  that  the  contract  has 
since  been  let  and  the  work  commenced.  This  instance 
is  not  a  solitary  one,  unfortunately,  as  I  could  name 
several  architects,  some  of  them  with  good  practice, 
who  will  not  disgorge  without  considerable  pressure.— 
Builder. 

[6388.] -Quantities.— In  the  case  of  quantities  for 
work  being  taken  out  by  a  quantity  surveyor,  is  it  usual 
and  proper  for  the  architect  to  divide  (or  receive  any  part 
of  the  fee  for  quantities),  the  architect  being  put  to  some 
amount  of  trouble  in  negotiating  with  the  surveyor  and 
explaining  drawings  and  specifications,  &c.  '—An  Arcui- 
tect. 


REPLIES. 

[6321.] -Norman  Woodwork.— The  doubts  lex- 
pressed  (Dec.  10,  18S0)  as  to  the  existence  of  Norman 
woodwork  in  this  country  seem  to  receive  confirmation 
by  the  inability  of  any  reader  to  give  a  sitisfactory 
instance  of  known  work  of  that  period.  The  g  iod  rector 
of  Priston,  near  Bath  (Rev.  T.  H.  Hillier),  however, 
wiiting  me  a  few  days  ago,  says:— "You  say  you  have 
never  teen  any  genuine  Norman  woodwork.  I  should 
like  you  to  come  here  and  see  a  grand  Norman  door 
in  Priston  Church.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Birltscombe, 
then  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott's  clu'ef  assistant,  assured 
me  that  this  door  was  really  Norman,  both  as  regards  the 
wood  and  the  ironwork."  1  happened  1 1  receive  this 
letter  at  Macclesfield,  when  in  company  with  Mr.  James 
Stevens,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  well-known  architect  of  Man- 
chester. "I  remember,"  remarked  Mr.  Stevens,  upon 
my  showing  it  him,  "  that  many  years  ago  Sir  Gilbert 
and  I  were  both  with  a  large  archaeological  party  who 
took  this  part  of  Cheshire  for  a  ramble.  We  wereal  an 
old  church  near  here,  and  Mr.  Scott— it  was  long  enough 
before  he  was  knighted— read  a  paper  thereon.  Amongst 
the  features  of  especiul  interest  which  he  pointed  out  was 
an  old  door,  the  woodwork  of  which  he  defined  as  Nor- 
man,   lie  cal:ed  particular  attention  to  the  sturdy  excel- 


lence of  the  woik,  but  whilst  we  were  all  examining  it 
intently,  an  old  villager,  who  had  hobbled  in  amongst  us 
unnoticed,  remarked,  "  'Cuse  me,  meister,  I  knows 
nought  about  Norman,  or  any  of  them  men  you've  been 
a  mentioning,  but  I  knows  you  m  ikes  a  mistake  about 
that  there  door.  It  wern't  no  one  called  Norman  as  made 
it.  It  were  wrought  by  my  grandfather,  who  were  a 
wheel-wright  in  f  village.  I've  beard  my  old  father  speak 
on  it  many  a  time  "  I  shall  feel  very  interested  in  learn- 
ing whether  any  real  Norman  woodwork  does  exist  any- 
where.—Harry  Hems. 

[6362.]-Damp  Walls.—  The  damp  which  you  ob- 
serve comes  out  of  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
out  of  the  object  on  which  it  forms.  During  the  fall  of 
temperature  the  air  gets  cooled  down  to  its  "  dew-point " 

—  i  e.,  the  temperature  at  which  condensation  takes  place 

-  the  atmosphere  then,  being  unable  to  contain  its  mois- 
ture, deposits  it  on  the  hard  cold  surface  of  the  varnished 
paper.  The  same  effect  may  bo  observed  on  bringing  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  into  a  hot  room,  when  its  surface 
will  get  covered  with  a  mist.  Your  best  remedy  would  be 
to  place  a  stove  in  your  hall,  as  it  would  tend  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  at  a  constant  tempeiature.— H.  S.,  Belfast. 

[6362.]— Damp  Walls. -The  complaint  "M.  G.  C." 
makes  is  entirely  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  moisture 
or,  rather,  of  the  air  in  the  house,  which  the  varnished 
paper  arrests  while  the  colour- washed  walls  above  absorb. 
It  is  a  defect  few  bouses  are  txempt  from,  and  the  only 
way  of  remedying  the  evil  is  to  .warm  the  hall  by  a  gas  or 
porcelain  stove,  or  a  hot-water  coil,  and  well  ventilated  by 
a  louvre  or  exhaust  ventilator  at  the  top  of  staircase.  One 
of  Boyle  and  Son's  ventilators  would  answer.  Condensed 
moisture  rendered  visible  in  this  manner  is  not  so  detri- 
mental to  health  as  walls  that  absorb  the  moisture  both 
from  within  and  without,  but  which  do  not  show  it.  A 
d  amp-proof  course  would  be  of  use  in  checking  the  rising 
of  moisture  from  the  ground,  but  would  not  cure  the  evil 
comrlaiaed  of,  which  is  due  to  condensation,  and  not  per- 
colation from  the  outs'de,  and  it  is  only  hard,  smooth, 
and  impermeable  surfaces  which  are  subject  to  the  com- 
plaint.—G.  H.  G. 

[6363.]-Choir  Stalls.-In  reply  to  "V.  M,"  and 
also  in  correction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Freeman,  the  westernmost 
stalls  in  St.  Pete 's  church,  Derby,  are  canted  towards 
N.E.  and  S.E.  respectively. — F. 

[6367.]— Frost  Prevention. —  One  of  the  contri- 
vances alluded  to  for  preventing  the  bursting  of  pipes 
consists  in  placing  in  those  portions  of  pipes  exposed  to 
cold  or  draughts  small  tubes  of  gutta-percha  or  india- 
rubber,  sealed  at  the  ends,  which  can  be  fixed  at  the 
points  by  wire.  The  expansion  of  the  water  or  ice  is  thus 
compensated  for.  Another  plan  is  to  leave  the  tap 
slightly  open,  so  that  a  trickle  of  water  may  be  main- 
tained. A  safer  plan  consists  in  emptying  the  pipes  and 
cisterns,  and  to  have  an  outside  stop  cock  so  as  to  draw 
directly  from  the  main  when  water  is  wanted.  These  pre- 
cautions are  not  always  practicable.  To  thaw  pipes, 
clolhs  dipped  in  hot  water  may  be  applied  to  the  frozen 
or  exposed  parts.  A  very  easy  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  boiler  is  safe  before  lighting  fire  is  to  draw  off 
some  water.  If  it  can  be  drawn  there  is  little  fear  of  ex- 
plosion.—G.  H.  G. 

[6369.]— Thrust  of  Vault.— The  method  described 
by  "  S.  M."  is  approximate,  and  may  be  considered  true 
for  vaults  of  small  span.  The  weight  in  one  compart- 
ment means  the  weight  comprised  between  the  two  piers, 
or  the  space  included  between  the  four  points  of  support 
of  the  diagonal  ribs.  Of  course,  the  thrust  acts  along 
the  diagonal  rib  or  groin.  The  rule,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  does  not  apply  to  common  cylindrical  vaults. 
-G.  H.  G. 

[6374.]— Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  Styles.— 

I  cmnot  refer  "  J.  8."  to  any  inexpensive  books  treating 
of  these  styles,  the  simple  fact  being  that  no  one  has 
published  any  book  treating  of  the  details.  Mr,  Steven- 
son's recent  work  on  Domestic  Architecture  deals  with 
the  style  generally,  but  does  not  enter  into  details.  I 
can  only  refer  "J.  S."  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Building 
News,  which  contain  numerous  examples,  and  the  works 
on  furniture  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  As 
Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  are  really  based  on  Classic 
and  Gothic  types,  "  J.  S."  had  far  better  study  these  ;  he 
would  then  be  commencing  at  the  purer  sources  of  the 
styles  which  go  under  these  names,  for  he  may  rest 
assured  the  pub'ic  are  beginning  to  tire  of  grotesque 
exaggerations  and  caricatured  features,  and  that  a 
reaction  must  come  sooner  or  later.  By  the  way,  there  is 
an  old  book,  out  of  print  now,  but  likely  to  be  obtained 
from  second-hand  booksellers,  called  Hunt's  "  Exemplars 
of  Architecture,"  which  gives  examples  of  a  few  old 
buildings  of  the  reigns  of  the  Jameses  — G.  H.  G. 

[6375.]—  Asphalte  Paths.— I  should  advise  "As- 
phaltos"  to  prepare  a  good  dry  surface  of  concrete  before 
laying  the  asphalte.  The  material  may  be  spread  in  two 
layers,  but  one  layer  of  jin.  thick  would  be  best  for  foot- 
paths. Claridge's  asphalte  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  directions  may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary  in 
Surrey-street.  Directions  for  fusing  the  asphalte  are 
given  in  the  article  "Asphalte,"  in  "Commonplace 
Column,"  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  277,  where  the  subject  is 
treated  pretty  fully.-  -G.  H.  G. 

[6377.]  -Incline.— The  trucks  with  the  wheels  of  9in. 
diameter  will  require  the  greater  power  to  work  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  1,  or  the  proportion  of  power  to  weight 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  two  wheels  on  the  as- 
sumption, of  course,  that  the  trucks  are  of  equal  weight, 
and  the  direction  of  force  is  parallel  to  the  plane.-- 
G.  H.  G. 

[6378  ]— Cantilever.— If  the  ends   of  cantilevers 

were  not  fixed  securely  and  the  vertical  strut  was  loosely 
connected,  the  effect  would  not  be  equal  to  a  cantilever 
of  double  the  strength;  if  the  frame  was  rigidly  fixed  at 
A  and  C,  little  increased  strength  would  be  derived,  as 
the  timbers  are  in  the  worst  position  to  take  the  strain. 
If  C  D  was  a  raking  strut,  the  effect  would  be  considerably 
increased.— G. 

[6379  1— Papering  New  Walls.  —  Rendering  in 
Portland  cement  and  sand,  and  a  setting  of  Keene's 
cment  is  a  good  preparation  for  immediate  papering, 
though  if  the  walls  are  at  all  damp,  or  are  exposed  to  a 
wet  quarter,  I  should  advise  waitings  short  time.  There 
is  a  kind  of  tin-foil  sold  which  can  be  fixed  to  the  wall 
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before  papering,  and  which  prevents  the  damp  coming 
through.  Any  respectable  decorator  would  be  able  to 
supply  it,  and  [  think  upon  this  there  would  be  little  risk 
oE  damp  showing. — G.  H.  G. 

[6379.] -Papering-  New  "Walls. -If  "X.  Y.  Z." 
does  the  work  carefully  as  he  says,  being  particular  to 
use  clean  sharp  sand,  free  from  saline  or  loamy  matter, 
he  cannot  do  better.  The  finishing  coat  may  be  either 
Keene's  or  Taiian  cement.  Before  papering,  the  surface 
should  have  a  coat  of  paint  prepared,  as  painters  call  it, 
"  sharp  colour." — Old  Buildkr. 

[6379.1— Papering  New  Walls  — I  should  not  like 
to  risk  a  good  pap?r  on  new  work,  such  as  "  X.  Y.  Z." 
suggests,  and  would  advise  him  to  adopt  either  boarding 
or  canvas,  or  a  process  that  was  introduced  to  me  some 
time  since,  by  which  the  patentee  promised  to  enable  such 
work  as  "  X.  Y.  Z."  requires  to  be  done.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  the  process  is  working  now,  and  where  the 
same  can  be  obtained.  It  was  called,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  Atkinson's  or  Hitchings  Rapid  Slab  Plastering. 
The  slabs  of  piaster  were  sold  dry,  and  were  to  be  fixed 
with  nails,  over  which  paperhanging  or  colour  could  be 
put  at  once.-T.  W.  S. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Fabnham. — A  stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  Farnham  parish  church, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Utterton,  suffragan 
Bishop  of  Guildford.  The  window  is  of  three 
lights.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  as 
the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  and  beneath  it 
the  Parable  of  the  Talents.  In  the  right-hand 
light  is  a  figure  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  underneath 
he  is  represented  as  laying  the  price  of  the  land  at 
the  Apostles'  feet.  On  the  left  light  is  St.  Paul, 
and  beneath  it  he  is  depicted  as  preaching  at  Athens. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Sons,  of  Whitefriars,  London. 
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At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy 
held  last  Friday  evening',  Messrs  John  Brett, 
painter ;  Andrew  Gow,  painter  ;  and  William 
Burges,  architect,  were  elected  Associates  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  We  especially  congratulate  the 
Royal  Academy  on  the  last-mentioned  election ; 
and  we  trust  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
Mr.  Burges  may  take  his  proper  place  among1 
the  Royal  Academicians. 

Pbince  Leopold  presided  last  week  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Kyrle  Society,  which  was  held  in 
the  Kensington  Town  Hall.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  including  the  Princess  Louise  and  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton.  Prince  Leopold  made  an 
earnsst  appeal  to  all,  in  order  that  a  love  of 
beautiful  things  might  be  diffused  among  the 
poor.  Amongst  the  objects  of  the  Society  were 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  the  laying  out 
of  open  spaces  as  gardens  for  the  public,  the 
formation  of  choirs  to  give  concerts  to  the  poor, 
decorations  by  mural  paintings,  and  the  gifts  of 
flowers.  The  objects  of  the  Society  were 
warmly  approved. 

Mb.  James  Miln,  known  to  the  literary  and 
archfeological  world  by  his  important  work, 
published  in  1877,  entitled  "Excavations  at 
Carnac,"  died  last  week.  Ia  the  summer  of 
1873,  Mr.  Miln  went  on  a  tour  to  Brittany. 
When  visiting  the  celebrated  alignments  of 
standing  stones  around  Carnac,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  series  of  mounds  at  the  Bos- 
senno,  which  he  determined  to  investigate.  His 
operations  extended  over  the  next  three  years, 
and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  Gallo-Roman 
settlement,  consisting  of  a  villa  of  eleven  rooms, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  other  buildings, 
including  a  bath  and  a  small  temple,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  occupied  for  a  considerable 
period  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  they  had  probably  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
were  embodied  in  the  work  already  mentioned, 
which  was  issued  almost  simultaneously  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Carnac 
in  1877  he  continued  his  researches,  and  having 
at  length  finished  the  text  and  illustrations  for 
the  first  of  a  series  of  new  works  in  which  he 
intended  to  embody  the  results  of  his  last  three 
years'  excavations,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  at 
Christmas  to  see  it  through  the  press.  During 
the  few  intervening  weeks  he  worked  inces- 
santly, and  had  completed  the  revision  of  the 
proof-sheets  the  day  before  he  was  seized  with 
his  short  and  fatal  illness. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  London  International 
Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition,  1881,  and 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  list  of  the 


Guarantee  Fund,  the  following  additions  have 
been  received: — Messrs.  Burroughs,  Welcome, 
and  Co.,  £.30  ;  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  C.B., 
£25  ;  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  £10  10s.  ; 
T.  C.  Smith,  Esq.  (Hull),  £10,  Messrs.  Strodo 
and  Co.,  £10  ;  Messrs.  Woollamsand  Co.,  £5  5s.; 
John  Carter,  Esq.,  £5  ;  Messrs  Mayer  and 
Meltzer,  £5;  W.  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  £5;  The 
Sanitary  Engineering  Company,  £5  ;  Daniel  T. 
Bostel,  Esq.  (Brighton),  £3  ;  William  Martin- 
dale,  Esq.,  £2  ;  Albert  E.  Fraedelle,  Esq.,£l  Is.; 
and  Messrs.  Walter  Macfarlane  and  Co.,  £25. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  sanitary  sections 
there  will  be  a  miscellaneous  section,  consistin 
of  school  furniture  and  other  articles  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  general  purpose  of  the 
exhibition.  Applications  for  space  are  to  be  sent 
in  not  later  than  Thursday,  March  31st,  1881, 
but  from  India,  the  Colonies,  and  America,  ap- 
plications will  be  received  up  to  April  15.  Full 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  Parkes  Museum 
of  Hygiene,  Gower- street. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  a  soiree 
was  given  by  Messrs.  Watt  and  Wilson,  con 
tractors  for  Lord  Bute's  new  mansion,  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Mount  Stuart,  Bute,  to  the 
men  employed  on  the  works.  The  company 
numbered  about  200,  and  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  Windsor  Stuart,  factor  for  the  Bute 
estate.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a 
recreation-hall,  which  has  been  built  at  Lord 
Bute's  expense,  for  the  workmen,  who,  situated 
as  they  are,  about  five  miles  from  Rothesay,  the 
nearest  town,  are  in  a  somewhat  isolated  position, 
and  such  a  hall  will  supply  a  much-felt  want. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  amongst  other 
votes  of  thanks,  one  was  enthusiastically  accorded 
to  his  lordship  for  his  generosity  in  providing 
the  new  hall. 

The  sixth  half-yearly  report  and  balance  sheet 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
of  Great  Britain  have  just  been  issued.  It  is 
reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Scotland  and 
the  Builders'  Association  of  Weston-super-Mare 
have  joined  this  Association,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  affiliated  societies  up  to  49.  The 
council  regret  to  find,  from  statements  submitted 
to  them,  that  there  is  still  great  depression  in 
trade,  with  very  little  prospect  of  improvement, 
and  in  every  town  there  is  a  much  larger  number 
of  men  seeking  employment  than  is  required. 
The  only  alterations  in  the  working  rules  or 
rates  of  wages,  which  were  pending  when 
this  report  was  issued,  on  the  23rd  Jan.,  were  the 
following  :  Birmingham — Notice  has  been  re- 
ceived for  advance  of  f  d.  per  hour  from  the  oper- 
ative carpenters  ;  and  from  bricklayers  for  jd. 
per  hour,  together  with  an  alteration  in  the 
rules.  Bolton — The  master  builders  gave  6 
months'  notice  to  masons  that  their  wages  would 
be  reduced  Id.  per  hour  from  the  7th  May  next, 
and  they  have  received  a  counter  notice  asking 
for  an  advance  of  |d.  ;  this  notice  given  by  the 
employers  to  the  operative  masons  is  simply  to 
reduce  the  wages  to  the  same  rate  as  that  which 
is  being  paid  in  Manchester,  which  is  only  10 
miles  distant.  Manchester — Notice  has  been 
given  by  the  employers  to  revise  the  plasterers' 
rules.  With  reference  to  clause  23  in  the  "  High- 
ways and  Locomotive  Amendment  Act  of  1878," 
whereby  many  contractors  have  been  made  liable 
for  repairs  to  the  road  when  the  surveyor  of  the 
district  has  considered  that  they  had  extraordi- 
nary traffic  thereon,  the  solicitor  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  pointed  out  that  a  builder  is  not 
bound  to  pay  whatever  a  surveyor  may  demand 
but  has  a  right  to  refuse  until  the  surveyor  has 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  for  the 
district,  that  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
person  alleged  ta  have  done  the  damage  to  the 
road  by  the  extraordinary  traffic  may  bring  before 
the  court  evidence  to  the  contrary  if  he  thinks  the 
amount  unj  ustifiably  high.  The  balance-sheet 
shows  total  receipts  from  all  sources  of  £411  lis. 
3d.,  and  the  balance  in  hand  which  in  July  was 
£329  8s.  10d.,  has  been  reduced  to  £187  9s. 

TnE  Bishop  of  Worcester  presided  over  a 
meeting  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Town-hall, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  restoration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  parish-church,  celebrated  as  the 
burial-place  of  Shakespeare.  The  Marquis  of 
Hertford  proposed  ' '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  present  condition  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Church  renders  it  desirable  that  steps 


should  be  taken  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the 
great  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted."  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  his  lordship  said,  although 
he  was  pleased  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
yet  lie  felt  compelled  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  project  being  initiated  at  such  an  inoppor- 
tune timo  as  the  present.  However,  there  was 
no  reason  why  a  beginning  should  not  be  made 
now,  although  it  was  impossible  to  make  much 
progress  until  times  improved.  His  lordship,  in 
conclusion,  said  if  it  was  proposed  to  interfere 
with  that  beautiful  spire,  he,  for  one,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  project.  Mr.  S.  E. 
Shirley,  of  Eatington  Park,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, stating  that  in  the  hands  of  the  eminent 
architect  who  had  been  called  in  the  work  of 
restoration  might  bo  safely  left.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Flower  (ex-mayor  of  Stratford)  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  "  That  this  meeting  do  now  ad- 
journ until  this  day  three  months,  to  enable  the 
parishioners  of  Stratford  to  assemble  in  public 
meeting  and  discuss  the  present  state  of  the 
parish  church,  form  a  representative  committee, 
and  report  the  result  of  their  deliberation."  Mr. 
E.  Gibbs  seconded  the  amendment,  and  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  extensive  and  costly  re- 
storation effected  40  years  ago.  As  an  archi- 
tect, and  one  who  was  concerned  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  former  work,  he  denied  that  the 
fabric  was  in  need  of  attention.  It  had  had 
spent  upon  it  during  the  time  named  as  much 
as  £10,000.  The  mayor  of  Stratford  (Alderman 
Cox)  supported  the  amendment.  The  bishop 
then  put  the  amendment  to  the  meeting,  when  a 
very  large  number  of  hands  were  held  up  in  its 
favour.  On  the  contrary  being  put,  only  a  few 
persons  in  the  body  of  the  hall  voted  for  it, 
apart  from  the  clergymen  and  others  on  the 
platform.  His  lordship  declared  the  amendment 
carried  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  meeting 
then  became  somewhat  lively.  An  effort  was 
then  made,  amid  considerable  excitement,  to 
appoint  a  committee  ;  but  it  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  great  majority  of  those  present,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up  in  some  disorder,  the  vicar 
expressing  a  determination  to  go  on  with  the 
work. 


Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryness  tick- 
ling and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd.  and  Is.  Ha.,  labelled 
11  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A 
letter  received  :  "  Gentlemen  —It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  glycerine 
Jujubes  of  eon  iderable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treat- 
ment) in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and 
clear  the  voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm.— Yours  faith- 
fully, Gordon  Holmes.  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary." 

Holloway's  Pills.— These  famous  Pills  purify  the 
blood,  and  act  most  powerfully,  yet  soothingly,  on  the  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys,  and  bowels,  giving  tone,  energy,  and  vigour 
to  the  whole  system.  They  are  wonderfully  efficacious  in  all 
ailments  incidental  to  females,  and,  asa  general  faailym  dicine, 
are  unequalled. 


CHIPS. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  26,  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Collier,  of  28,  Finsbury-pavement,  offered  for 
sale  by  auction,  at  the  Chequers  Inn,  Marsh- 
street,  the  Black  Horse  Lane  Estate.  Notwith- 
standing the  inclement  weather,  there  was  a  fair 
attendance  of  buyers,  and  about  three-fourth.3  of 
the  estate  was  soon  disposed  of,  the  sales  amount- 
ing to  £7,172,  and  as  Mr.  Collier  has  since  sold 
several  lots  by  private  treaty,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  purchasers  for  the  remaining  portion  will 
soon  be  found. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Hull  Corporation  was  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  to  receive  a  report  from  Mr.  F.  Sharp, 
borough  engineer,  on  the  interruption  to  the  out- 
ward flow  of  the  sewage.  It  was  stated  in  the 
reporl  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population, 
especially  in  the  western  district,  the  accumulation 
of  backwater  between  tides  was  steadily  increasing, 
and  that  it  had  become  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  gases,  to  establish  pumping 
engines  ;  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for 
relief  was  even  greater  in  Newington  than  in  Hull, 
it  was  desirable  to  have  one  pumping-station  for 
the  two  districts,  the  estimated  first  cost  being 
£12,000.  It  was  decided  to  forward  the  report  to 
the  local  boards  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  New- 
ington and  Cottingham,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
co-operation. 

The  Tewkesbury  local  board  of  health  last  week 
resolved  to  purchase  the  entire  undertaking  of  the 
Tewkesbury  Gas  Company,  at  the  price  of  £15,000, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ratepayers,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

A  clock,  with  a  single  black  dial  and  gilt  figures, 
and  a  peal  of  three  bells  chiming  the  hours  and 
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quarters,  have  just  been  placed  iu  the  tower  of 
Froxfield  Church,  near  Petersfield.  They  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

Two  new  schools  are  in  course  of  completion  for 
the  Swindon  School  Board,  aud  will  shortly  be 
opened.  Those  in  Sanford- street  are  being  built 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co.,  and  the  contractors  for 
the  Westcott-street  schools  are  Messrs.  Forse  and 
Astley. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Elliott,  resident  agent  of  the  South- 
wick  Park  Estate,  Hants,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Estate  Management  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

The  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  propose  to 
erect  a  memorial  stained-glass  window  in  Rochester 
Cathedral  in  remembrance  of  their  comrades  who 
fell  in  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars. 

Plans  by  Mr.  W.  St.  John  H.  Hancock  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bognor  Local  Board,  last  week,  of  an 
estate  known  as  Brooklands,  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  300  dwelling-houses,  and  also  summer  and 
winter  gardens,  baths,  a  pier,  &c. 

A  new  post-office  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Neath, 
South  Wales,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Lean  and 
Hooley,  architects,  of  that  town.  It  will  be  Modern 
Italian  in  style,  and  will  be  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Wind-street  and  Church-place ;  the  street  frontages 
will  be  of  native  polled  stone,  with  Bridgend  stone 
dressings. 

The  iron  viaduct  across  the  Solway,  on  the  Sol- 
way  Junction  Railway,  near  Annan,  was  seriously 
damaged  on  Sunday  by  large  masses  of  ice  coming 
down  from  the  Esk  and  the  Eden.  Many  of  the 
pillars  have  been  broken,  and  further  damage 
has  since  occurred.  As  the  line  is  closed  for 
traffic  on  Sundays,  there  was  no  accident.  The 
bridge  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  is  con- 
structed of  pillars  and  girders,  and  was  completed 
in  1867.  • 

A  special  meeting  in  quarter-session  of  the 
Devonshire  magistrates  was  held  on  Friday,  to 
receive  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  the  county  surveyor 
had  discharged  his  duties.  The  committee  an- 
nounced the  reception  of  the  resignation  of  the 
surveyor,  and  it  was  decided,  before  making  a  new 
appointment,  to  consider  the  duties  of  the  office 
with  regard  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
appointing  two  county  surveyors  instead  of  one. 

The  town  council  of  Grimsby  adopted,  on  the 
19th  ult.,  a  scheme  and  plans  prepared  by  the 
borough  engineer  for  the  main  drainage  of  the 
town,  and  also  of  the  adjacent  urban  sanitary 
district  of  Clee-with-Weelsley.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  scheme  is  £7,554  for  the  Grimsby 
portion,  and  £1,667  for  the  Clee  portion. 

The  vestry  of  Kensington  have  raised  the 
salaries  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Weaver,  from  £600 
to  £700  per  annum,  and  of  their  medical  officer  of 
health,  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  from  £500  to  £600. 

A  new  mission  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  was 
opened  at  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  on  Sunday. 
It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with 
terra-cotta  stringcourses  and  copings.  It  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  measures  70ft.  by 
28ft.,  and  seats  380  persons.  The  principal  roof  is 
of  pitch-pine,  and  is  open  to  the  collar-beam  ;  the 
seats,  chancel-screen,  and  other  fittings  are  also 


of  pitch-pine.  Mr.  Henry  Lord,  of  Manchester,  is 
the  architect. 

A  fire  occurred  on  Saturday  morning  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Weaver  and  Green,  builders, 
of  New  Wharf-road,  Caledonian-road,  N.,  and 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  upper  portion  of 
a  building  40ft.  by  20ft.  used  as  workshops. 

The  parish-church  of  St.  Michael,  Highgate, 
was  reopened  on  Saturday,  after  undergoing  en- 
largement, reseating,  and  improvements  in  venti- 
lation and  warming,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Bolton,  before  Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  Friday,  iuto  an  application 
from  the  town-council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£300,000  for  street  improvements  aud  works  of 
sewerage.  Mr.  J.  Proctor,  borough  surveyor, 
explained  the  details  of  the  works,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  partially  carried  out. 

A  chancel-screen  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
parish-church  of  Norton-sub-Hamdon.  It  is  of 
wrought  iron,  on  stone  base,  and  stands  13ft.  high  ; 
it  is  gilded  in  parts,  and  painted  maroon  and  black. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  of  London,  designed 
the  screen,  which  was  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence  by  Messrs.  Shrivell  and  Co.,  of 
London.  Messrs.  Stansell,  of  Taunton,  executed 
the  decorations. 

Mr.  John  Stones,  of  Ulverston,  has  fitted  up  the 
new  banking  premises  at  Stamford  for  the  North- 
amptonshire Banking  Co.,  described  in  our  issue  of 
21st  ult.,  with  his  curvilinear  iron  revolving 
shutters,  worked  by  patent  balance-weight  motion. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  have  been 
invited  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bedford 
to  make  that  town  the  centre  for  the  present  year's 
annual  excursion. 

The  members  of  the  architectural  classes  in  the 
Brighton  school  of  art,  numbering  about  45,  paid, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits 
to  building-works  in  progress  ;  visiting,  under  the 
direction  of  the  head-master,  Mr.  W.  M.  Alderton, 
the  new  children's  hospital  in  Dyke-road.  At  the 
close,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Potter, 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  who  had  explained  the 
works. 

The  bridge  trustees  of  Glasgow  have  received  a 
report  from  Messrs.  Bell  and  Miller,  engineers,  as 
to  the  condition  of  Glasgow-bridge.  It  is  therein 
stated  that  every  arch  of  the  bridge  is  fractured, 
and  that  the  fissures  extend  for  223ft.  out  of  the 
389ft.  total  span.  These  fractures,  which  extend 
along  the  centre  line  of  the  bridge,  have  been 
caused  by  the  passage  of  weights  much  heavier 
than  the  bridge  was  originally  intended  in  1835  to 
bear;  and  further  injury  had  been  caused  by 
the  lowering  of  the  river-bed.  They  recommended 
that  no  weights  over  12  tons  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
bridge,  and  that  the  footings  and  foundations  be 
protected  by  throwing  down  bags  of  Portland 
cement  concrete. 

The  lecture-hall  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tional chapel  at  Cliftonville,  West  Brighton,  is 
about  to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  new  class-rooms.  These  will  form  a  new  front 
to  the  street  and  will  be  built  in  Kentish  rag  to 
agree  with  the  chapel.  The  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Holford,  Clayton,  and  Black, 
architects,  of  Brighton. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.  For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages, 

Schools,  &e. 

NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— |Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Bepairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 

Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— London  Institution.  "  Succession  to  Thrones." 
By  Sir  H.  S.  Maine.    5  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  Presidential 
address  by  Charles  Horsley,  President 
for  1881.   7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Sfcrveyors.  Discussion 
on  "  Rural  Water  Supply."    8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Watchmaking." 
By  £.  Bigg,  M.A.   8  p.m. 

Tcesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "  The  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  Extension  Works.  Part 
II."  By  C.  Colson,  A.M.I.C.E.  "The 
Plant  and  Temporary  Works  Used  on 
the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  Extension." 
By  C.  H.  Meyer,  A.M.I.C.E.   8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Present  Condition 
of  the  Art  of  Wood-Carving  in  England." 
By  J.  Hungerfoi d  Allen.   8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
"  The  Law  in  Relation  to  Sanitary  Pro- 
gress."  By  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.  8p.m. 

Thursday.— London  Institution.  "The  Castes  and 
Trades  of  India."  By  Prof.  Monier  Wil- 
liams.  7  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Fine  Arts.  "  The  In- 
fluence of  Women  Upon  Art."  By  Mrs. 
Needham.   8  p.m. 

Feiday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "Internal  Cor- 
rosion of  Cast-iron  Pipes."  By  M. 
Buchan  Jamieson,  Stud.Inst.C.E.  7  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Gold  Fields  of 
India."    By  Hyde  Clarke.   8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  "  Distances  of  the 
Stars."   By  Prof.  R.  S.  Ball.   9  p.m. 


COLLINSON  &  LOCK, 

MODELLEES,    WOOD-CARVERS,    AND  DECORATORS. 


MODELLED  PLASTER  WORK 
WOOD  CARVING 
PAINTING  &  DECORATING. 


for  Ceilings,  Wall  Panels,  and  Friezes,  as  in  the  best 
Old  English  Manor  Houses. 

in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  used  construc- 
tively in  the  enrichment  of  Interior  Woodwork  and 
Furniture. 

of  an  artistic  kind.  Richness  of  Colour  and  Effect 
produced  by  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Methods. 

Specially  Designed  and  Coloured  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Papers. 


109,  FLEET  STREET,  &  3,  ST.  BRIDE  STREET,  E.C 
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£1,850  0  0 

1,597  0  0 

1,487  0  0 

1,400  0  0 

1,381  10  0 

1,315  0  0 

1,310  0 

1,308  0  0 

1,300  0  0 

1,292  0  0 

1,285  0 

1,250  0 

1,237  0 
1,235 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1,181  0  0 
1,181  0  0 
1,178  0  0 
1,158   0  0 


TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Bebmokdsey.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  hall  at  rear  of 
No.  194,  Southwark  Park-road,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  John 
Morgan.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect,  G,  Bermondsey- 
square,  S.E.  :— 

■White,  S.  (accepted)   £325  0  0 

Beat,  Co.  Wicklow.— For  piling  works  at  the  Espla- 
nade, for  the  Bray  township  commissioners.  Mi-.  Comber, 
surveyor:— 

Brady,  B.  (accepted)   £1G0   0  0 

Br/EV  St.  Edmunds.— For  the  extension  of  the  water- 
works, for  the  town  council : — 

Pontifes,  Shoe-lane,  London  (accepted). 

CAEKARroxsniRE.— For  the  re-erection  of  Ysgoldy 
chapel  in  the  parish  of  Llanddeiniolen,  for  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Denomination.  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  architect, 
Bangor  :— 

Morris,  O.  O.,  Groeslon  ... 

Jones,  R.,  Carnarvon 

Jones,  H  ,  Cwmyglo 

Davies,  E.,  Waenfawr 

Williams,  W.,  Holyhead  ... 

Williams,  W.  H.,  Clwt-y-Bont 

Evans,  D  ,  Dolyddelen 

Owens  and  Edwards,  Caeathraw. 

Jones,  E.,  Groeslon  

Pritchard,  W.  &  O.,  Llanfair  P. 

Williams,  D.  M.,  Cricieth 

Williams,  J.,  Bangor 

Hughes,  J.,  Carnarvon 

Jones,  D.,  Llanwnda 

Jones,  W.,  Penisarwaen  ... 

Williams,  W.  R.,  Portdinorwic 

Williams,  D.,  Carnarvon  ... 

Williams,  R.  &  J.,  Upper  Bangor* 
*  Accepted. 

Devonpoet. — For  alterations  to  the  premises  of  the 
Devonport  Union  Mill  Society : — 

JinMn,  T.,  Marlborough-street  (accepted)  ...   £375  0  0 

Doxwich.— For  works  of  sewerage  at  Goose-green,  for 
the  Camberwell  vestry.   Mr.  Reynolds,  surveyor :  — 

Smith,  T.  M   £350  0  0 

Harris,  W   169  10  0 

Butler,  G.  (accepted)   140  0  0 

Isleworth.—  For  the  execution  of  road  and  sewer 
works  at  Isleworth,  for  the  United  Land  Company 
(Limited)  : — 

Botterill   

Nowell  and  Robson  

Brooker   

Acock  

Bath  and  Elackmore 

Dyer  and  Co  

McKenzie  and  Co  

Alldred  

Pizzey  

Harris  

Kempling   

Coker   

Ford  and  Co  

Brunsden   

Gross  and  Paine   

Seal,  Bros  

Kensington •— For  the  paving  of  the  parish  for  the  next 
three  years,  as  per  schedule  of  prices,  for  the  Kensington 
vestry.   Mr.  Weaver,  surveyor  : — 

Nowell  and  Robson  (accepted). 

London.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  60, 
Curzon-street,  Mayfair,  W,,  for  Mr.  W.  Widdicombe. 
Mr.  William  H.  Collbran,  architect  :— 

Scharien    £1,500  0  0 

Bolding    1>179  o  0 

Henderson  (accepted)    1,097  12  0 

London.— For  new  floor  to  warehouse,  Fulham-road, 
South  Kensington,  for  J.  Offord,  Esq.  Mr.  William  H. 
Collbran,  architect: — 


£3,735 

0 

0 

3,108 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,717 

0 

0 

2,658 

0 

0 

2,593 

0 

0 

2,560 

0 

0 

2,470 

0 

0 

2,380 

0 

0 

2,370 

0 

0 

2,367 

0 

0 

2,207 

0 

0 

2,195 

0 

0 

2,169 

0 

0 

1,946  16 

8 

1,835 

0 

0 

Toten  and  Sons 

Scharien  

Wilkins  (accepted) 


£411  0  0 
395  0  0 
300    0  0 


Maidenhead. -For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Kay  Mead  Hotel,  for  P.  S.  Langton,  Esq.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Albury,  architects : — 


Littleton,  Maidenhead 
Woodbridgc,  Maidenhead 
Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted) 


£632  0  0 
569  0  0 
495   0  0 


London.— For  the  erection  of  residential  chambers' 
"  Gloucester  Mansion,"  Harrington-gardens,  South  Ken- 
sington, for  J.  Offord,  Esq.  Mr.  William  H.  Collbran, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Strud  wick  and 
Mennie : — 


Gibbs  and  Flew    .  ... 
Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co... 
Colls  and  Sons 
McLachlan  &  Sons  . . 
Mowlem,  J.  and  Co.. 

Brass,  W  

Tarrant  and  Sons  . . , 
Braid  and  Co. 

Nightingale  

Boyce,  T  

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co. 


£16,034  0 

15,580  0 

15,370  0 

15,o:>s  o 

15,052  0 

14,866  0 

14,592  0 

14  586  0 

13,801  0 

13,658  0  0 

12,725  0  0 


Hot  water  supply. 
0    £363   0  0 
390  0 
310  0 
354  0 


315  0 

272  0 

187  0 

220  0 

270  0 

220  0 

175  0 


*  Accepted. 

Maidstone.— For  warehouse,  St.  Peter-street,  Maid- 
stone, for  Messrs.  Youngman  and  Co.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Stephens,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Maidstone  :— 

For  foundations  and  general  work  : — 


Callund  and  Son,  Rochester      ...  £1,320 

0 

0 

Simmonds,  Maidstone   

1,273 

0 

0 

Cox,  Bros.,  Maidstone   

Wallis  and  Clements,  Maidstone 

1,245 

0 

0 

1,098 

0 

0 

Avard,  Maidstone  

1,089 

0 

0 

Vaughan,  Bros.,  Maidstone 

997 

0 

0 

Naylar,  Rochester  

993 

0 

0 

For  ironwork : — 

Naylar,  Rochester   

Handyside  and  Co.,  Derby  

£663 

0 

0 

613 

0 

0 

Weeks  and  Son,  Maidstone  

576 

0 

0 

Balls,  Garret,  &  Co.,  Maidstone  ... 

566 

0 

0 

Dawnay,  A.  and  Co.,  Cannon-st.  ... 

550 

0 

0 

General  Iron  Foundry  Co.  (Limited) 

Thameott  

456 

0 

0 

Ramsoate.— For  two  houses,  Queen-street,  Ramsgate. 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect,  44,  Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Rookwood  : — 


Faulkner   

...  £2,748 

0 

0 

Elgar   

2,499 

0 

0 

Wiles  

2,473 

0 

0 

Cowell  

2,445 

0 

0 

Shrubsole   

2,388 

0 

0 

Smith  and  Sons   

2,315 

0 

0 

Home  

2,315 

0 

0 

Paramor   

2,310 

0 

0 

Price  and  Richardson 

2,290 

0 

0 

Osborn  

2,289 

0 

0 

Denne   

2,275 

0 

0 

Newby  

2,211 

0 

0 

Seal   

2,195 

0 

0 

Martin  

2,152 

0 

0 

Reading.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  14, 
15,  and  16,  Duke-street,  for  Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Hall. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Albury,  architects ; — 

For  first  portion  of  works  :— 

Simonds,  Reading   £2,085   0  0 

Higgs  „    1,950  0  0 

Seaiie         „    1,900   0  0 

Woodroffe  ,.    1,775   0  0 

Denton       „      (accepted)      ...      1,634  10  0 

Reading. — For  the  erection  of  offices,  &c.,in  Blagrave- 
street,  for  R.  Oakshott,  Esq.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Albury, 
architects : — 

Higgs,  Reading    £2,591   0  0 

Strong        „    2,529   0  0 

Simonds      „    2,393   0  0 

Shephard    „    2,392   0  0 

Searle         ,,    2,374   0  0 

East  „    2,322   0  0 

Denton       „    2,209   0  0 

Wernham   „    2,187   7  0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  ...      2,095  0  0 

Reading. — For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises, 
Redlands,  for  Mr.  W.  Shepherd.  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Albury,  architects  : — 

Wernham,  Reading  (accepted)  ...    £1,600  0  0 

Reading.— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  "  The  Fox ' ' 
publichouse,  for  Messrs.  H.  and  G.  Simonds.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Albury,  architects  : — 

Wernham,  Reading  (accepted)    ...   £1,396  10  0 

Reading.— For  alterations  to  the  Co-operative  Society's 
stores,  Caversham-road.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Albury, 
architects : — 

Taylor,  Reading  (accepted)   £299   0  0 

Reading. — For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises 
in  Broad-street,  for  Messrs.  Thos.  Reed  and  Son.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Albury,  architects  : — 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)   ...   £1,195  0  0 


Stoke  Newington.— For  erecting  the  first  block  of 
houses  at  Stamford- lane,  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Licensed  Victuallers.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27, 
Grent  George-street,  Westminster.  Quantities  supplied  : 


Perkins... 

£7,995 

0 

0 

Lamble...      ...      ...  ... 

7,773 

0 

0 

Anley  ... 

7,690 

0 

0 

Langmead  and  Way 

7,644 

0 

0 

Cook    ...      ...      ...  ... 

7,533 

0 

') 

Stimpson  and  Co. 

7,460 

0 

') 

Beales  ...      ...  ... 

7,443 

0 

<) 

Hobern... 

7,436 

0 

') 

Nightingale  ...  ... 

7,373 

o 

o 

Grimwood  and  Sons 

7,345 

0 

0 

Crabb   

7,261 

JO 

0 

Shurmur   

7,245 

0 

0 

Piekcrsgill   

7,237 

0 

0 

Godden   

7,175 

0 

0 

Sharp  and  Mills   

6,830 

0 

0 

Garrud  

6,783 

0 

0 

Walker  

6,443 

0 

0 

Mattock,  Bros  

6,377 

0 

0 

Smith  

6,210 

0 

0 

Wood,  Hackney  (accepted) 

5,951 

0 

0 

Stoke  Newincton.— For  building  four  shops  in  High- 
street,  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Licensed  Victuallers.  Quantities  supplied,  Mr.  EL 
I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster :  — 


Anley  

...  £5,800 

0 

0 

Perkins  

5,672 

0 

0 

Cook   

5,533 

0 

0 

Crabb   

5,490 

0 

0 

Hobern  

5,463 

0 

0 

Lamble  

5,423 

0 

0 

Langmead  and  Way 
Nightingale  

5,417 

0 

0 

5,391 

0 

0 

Grimwood  and  Sons 

5,366 

0 

0 

Piekersgill   

5,363 

0 

0 

Garrud   

5,283 

0 

0 

Godden   

5,255 

0 

0 

Walker   

5,207 

0 

0 

Shurmur   

5,166 

0 

0 

Beales  

5,047 

0 

0 

Stimpson  and  Co  

5,020 

0 

0 

Smith  

4,950 

0 

0 

Sharp  and  Mills   

4,810 

0 

0 

Mattock  Bros.   

4,777 

0 

0 

Wood,  Hackney  (accepted) 

4,645 

0 

0 

Welshpool.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  dwelling 
house,  Salop-road,  Welshpool,  for  Dr.  Thomas  Sowerby. 
Mr.  R.  Hurst,  architect:— 

Potter,  J.,  Welshpool    £556  10  0 

Pugh,  C.  T.       „    535   0  0 

Nevett,  Bros.,  Ironbridge    500   0  0 

Gethin,  J.,  Shrewsbury    459   0  0 

Bowdler,  W.  and  Co.,  Shrewsbury  440  0  0 

Jones,  D. ,  Welshpool  (accepted)  ...  428  0  0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Wesfwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,UMITED, 

CORSHAM.  WILTS. 


NOW  READY, 
HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
VOL.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE 

BUILDING  NEWS, 

PRICE  TWELVE  SHILLINGS. 

Order  at  once  of  any  bookseller,  as  only  a  limited 
number  are  bound  up. 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 

Immense  Slock  always  ready   for  Laying 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Destgns  on  Application. 


THIN  PARQUET 


fTurpin's  Patent).  5-16  inch  thick,  prepared  on 
deal  back  la  mi  nation?;,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 
Solid  Parquet.    Used  for  Veneering  old  existing 
deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.  See  Construction. 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQUET. 


DEAL 
BACKING 


XVIII. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Feb.  4,  1881. 


THE      C  H  O. 

Largest  Evening  Circulation 
in  the  World. 


Sold  Everywhere. 


ONE  HALFPENNY. 

THE  ECHO  is  the  best  medium  for 
Advertising  Articles  for  Sale,  Situations  Vacant 
or  Wanted,  or  similar  announcements.  The  charge 
is  as  follows  for 

SPECIAL  PEEPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

20  Words,  Is.        3  Insertions,  2s.  6d. 
And  6d.  per  insertion  for  each  additional  Eight  Words. 

No  Trade  Announcements  of  any  description  can  be 
inserted  in  these  Special  Columns. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  Advertising  Office 
22,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


NOW  READY, 

THE    SECOND  VOLUME 

OF 

"OUR  OLD  NOBILITY." 

(Reprinted  prom  the  Echo), 

A HISTORY  of  the  Origin  and  Present 
Position  of  fifty-two  Members  of  the  Peerage  :— 


PRICE  HALF-A-OSO  WN, 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  Post  Free,  2s.  lOd. 

E.  J.  KIBBIiEWHITE, 

Jl.Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


NOW  READY, 
HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
VOL.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE 

BUILDING  NEWS, 

PEICE  TWELVE  SHILLINGS. 

Order  at  once  of  any  bookseller,  as  only  a  limited  number 
are  bound  up. 

This  day,  12nio.,  half-bound,  4s.;  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d.  (postage  td.) 


L 


OCKWOOD'SBUILDEK'Sand  CON- 

_  TKACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1881.  With  Additional 
Mattel  and  Prices  Revised  to  the  present  Mm1.  Edited  by  P.  T. 
W.  MILLER,  architect.  "  An  elaborate  collection  of  memor- 
anda for  technical  use."—  Athenatum. 

"  An  invaluable  work  of  reference  in  the  cvcry-day  processes 
of  a  building  and  contracting  business."— Builder's  'W  eekly  Re- 
porter. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  Co.,  7, Stationers'  Hall-ct., London,  E.C. 

WE  ALE'S      RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
This  day,  12mo.,2?.limp  cloth,  or  2s.  Cd. cloth  boards,  (postage  3d.) 

MEASUEES,  WEIGHTS,  and 
MONEYS  OF  ALL  NATIONS,  and  an  Analysis  of  the 
Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan  Calendars,  liy  \V.  S.  H. 
WooLHOCSE,  F.K.A.S.,F.S.S.,  .Sic.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  re- 
vised and  enlarged. 

This  day,  12mo.,  3s.  limp  cloth,  or  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards  (postage  3d  ) 

MATEEIALS  and  CONSTRUCTION. 
ATreatisc  on  the  (.trains,  Designing,  and  Erection  of 
Works  of  Construction.     ]fy  FRANCIS   CAMl'IN,  C.E.   "  A 
careful  and  systematic  work.''— Mining  Journal. 
CltOSJiY  LOCKWOOD  &  Co., 7,  Stationers  Hall-ct.,  London,  E.C. 

Now  Heady,  Second  Edition  Reviled,  in  Royal  8vo.,  with  1 06 
Illustrations.    Price  10s.  6d. 

HE  VENTILATION  OF  DWELL- 

INO-HOCBRB  and  the  UTILISATION  OF  WASili 
HEAT  FROM  OPl!N  FIREPLACES  |  with  chapter!  on"  Lou- 
don tinuke  and  Fox,"  "  Modern  Fireplaces,"  Jie. 

Jty  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Junr., 
Author  of  "Our  Domestic  Fireplaces,"  "  A  Treatise  on  Smoky 
Chimneys,"  &c,  &c. 

Loudon.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


T 


PONS'   ARCHITECTS'  AND 


Just  Published,  Eighth  Edition,  royal  32m9.,  roan,  gilt  edges 
is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

RANDA  for  1881,  by  W.  YOUNG,  architect ;  Author  of  *'  Pictur- 
esque Architectural  Studies."  '-Town  and  Country  Mansions. "&c, 
&c.  An  accurate  and  reliable  Piice-book,  with  corrections  of 
piices  for  Bricklayers,  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Masons.  Painters, 
Plumbers,  Slaters,  Smiths,  and  Pounders,  Zinc  workers,  Bell- 
hangers,  Paperh;nigi  rs,  Glaziers.  Slc  ,  &c.,  with  numerous  Memo- 
randa useful  to  the  Building  Trades  generally.  Enlarged  to  439 
pages.   The  must  comprehensive  Price-book  published. 

London  :  E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  16,  Charing  Cross. 


Now  Ready,  price  is.,  Sixty  fourth  Edition. 

LAXTON'S  BUILDERS'  PRICE- 
Book  for  1881,  containing  above  72,000  prices  ,  ca  refully  cor- 
rected and  revised  according  to  the  present  prices  of  materials 
and  labour;  together  with  many  new,  uselul,  and  important 
Memoranda  ;  dad  Prices  and  Descriptions  of  New  Materials  and 
Inventions  suited  to  the  Builder,  Contractor,  and  Engineer,  and 
all  Trades  connected  therewith. 


In  this  Edition  will  appear  an  entirely  new  Section  on  Sani- 
tary Work,  embodying  practical  suggestions  relative  to  House 
Drainage,  Water  Supply,  and  Ventilation  ;  written  expressly  for 
this  work. 


KELLY  and  CO  ,  51,  Great  G.ueen-strect,  Lincolu's-inn 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL, and  CO.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Midsummer  Edition,  Enlarged  ana  Revised, 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  PRICE  BOOK 

AND  GUIDE  FOR  ESTIMATES. 


turned  to  good  account."— Boildino  News. 
nged  to  admit  of  easy  reference." — Arch*' 


Price  3s.,  postage  free 

"  Practical  experie 
"  The  prices  are  : 
tect. 

"  Useful  suggestions  as  to  estimating  are  given."—  Builder. 
"  Invaluable  to  our  readers."— Builders'  Reporter. 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  BOOKKEEPING 

On  an  IMPROVED  SYSTEM.    Price  3s.,  post  free. 
"  Has  been  adopted  with  excellent  results."— Builder. 
"  A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide."— Bdildino  News. 

BEVIS  &  CO.,  8.  St.  Martin's-place,  Charing-cross.  London. 


EVERY  ARCHITECT'S,  SURVEYOR'S,  AND  BUILDER  'S 
OFFICE  should  contain  a  set  of 


M 


E.     BANISTER  FLETCHER'S 

VALUABLE  TEXTBOOKS,  arranged  in  Tabulated 
form,  and  fully  indexed  for  ready  rcfeience. 

QUANTITIES,   the  most  complete,  concise, 

and  handy  work  on  the  subject,  copiously  illustrated,  3rd 
Edition,  with  additional  chapters  on  Cubing,  Priced  Sche- 
dules, Fonns  of  Fair  Bills,  and  the  Law  relating  to  Quantities. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.;  post-free. 

DILAPIDATIONS,  with  Schedules  of  Trades, 

&c.  2nd  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s.,  post-rree. 

LIGHT  and  AIR,  with  methods  of  Estimating 

Injuries,  Reports  of  Most  Recent  Cases, &c.  Twelve  diagrams, 
crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Gs.,  post-free. 

COMPENSATIONS,  with  Appendix,  giving 

Forms  of  Precedents,  and  Valuation  Tables  ;  crown  8vo.,  5s., 
post-free. 

ARBITRATIONS,    Crown    8vo.,   cloth,  5s. 

post- free. 

The  set  of  five  vols.,  in  cloth-covered  box,  price  28s.,  carriage 
paid. 

Also. 

MODEL  HOUSES  for  the  Industrial  Classes, 

2nd  Edition,  w  ith  additions  ;  13  plates,  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. ,  post 
free. 

N.B.— These  works  cannot  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Fletcher' s 
Offices,  but  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  publisher, 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  52,  High  Holborn,  London, 

or  of  any  Booksller. 

EPITOME  of  PATENT  LAW  and 
Information  as  to  the  Registration  of  Designs  and 
T-ade  Marks,"  by  H.  H.  Banyard,  Solicitor  and  Patent  Agent, 
gratis  to  Inventors  on  application,  or  post  free.  Patents  ob- 
tained at  most  moderate  charges.  Infringements  investigated 
and  opinions  given.  The  sale  of  Patents  negotiated.  Provisional 
protection,  £8  8s.  — 41,  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  Doctor's  Commons, 
London. 


Drake's  Mosaics. 

MOSAIC  STONE, 

MOSAIC  MARBLE, 

MOSAIC  GRANITE. 
Superior  Strength,  Durability,  and  Beauty. 
For  Exterior  and  Interior  Decorative  Construction. 
COLUMNS.  PILASTERS,  CORNICES,  COPINGS. 
DOOR  AND  WINDOW  DRESSINGS.  PANELS. 
DADOS,  CHIMNEYPIECES,  FENDERS, 
HEARTHS,  FLOOR  TILES,  WALL  TILES, 
PAVEMENTS,  FIREPROOF  STAIRCASES,  &  DOORS 

Drake's  Fireproof  Construction. 
Drake's  Concrete  Building  Slabs ; 
Drake's  Granite  Concrete  Pavements  ; 

AND 

Drake's  Concrete  Building  Apparatus, 

SEE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  ALTERNATE  WEEKS. 


FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PARTICULARS.  APPLY  TO 

CHAELES  DEAKE  &  CO.  (Limited), 

Railway  Wharf,  Battersea  Park, 
London,  S.W. 


WANTED,  PEEMISES  (dilapidated 
or  otherwise,  covered  or  open),  to  KENT  or  PUR- 
CHASE, within  about  be  f-a-milu  of  St.  Martin's-lune,  W.C  to 
be  used  as  Store  Picmises  for  Material,  &c— Address,  A.  B.,  137, 
Strand. 


WANTED. 

A  DVEETISEE  requires  Situation  as 

Xa.  Jnnior  Assistant  ;  four  years' experience.  "Working  De- 
tail and  Perspective  Drawing.  Draft  Specifications,  Measuring, 
and  General  Routine.  —  Address,  W.  H.  C,  2,  Avenue-place, 
Tuidenham-road,  Ipswich. 

BEICKMAKEES  and  Others.— Ad- 
vertiscr,  with  20  years'  experience  in  making  Kiln  and 
Clump  Biicks,  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c,  seeks  Situation  as  Foreman  or 
Manager  ;  ten  years'  reference  to  last  employer —Address, 
BRICK.MAKEK,'"  Surrey  Advti  User  "  Office,  Guildford.  

O    BUILDERS,  PLUMBEES, 

GLAZIERS,  &c. — A  good  Three- Bramh  Hand  wants  Em- 
ployment, Lead  Glazier  and  0_uick  Paperhanger  ;  good  references. 
-¥.  Z.,  15,  London-road,  Kouth  Lowestoft.  


T 


A YOUNG  MAN  desires  Employment 
in  an  Architect's  Office  as  Improver  ;  good  reference  ; 
small  salary  required.— Address,  A.,  4,  Croft- terrace,  Dunstan's- 
road,  Peckham  Rye.  

AGE  19. — Architect  and  Surveyor's 
Assistant,  with  Practic  al  Experience  in  preparing  Plans 
and  Measuring  Work,  seeks  Engagement  ;  3  years  with  present 
employer  ;  satisfactory  references— Address,  B.  POTTcK,  50, 
Chetwynd-road,  D  .rtmouth  Park-hill,  N.W. 


DEAUGHTSMAN  (Architectural)  re- 
quires  a  Re-engagement  in  London  ;  competent  in  Per- 
spective, Competition,  "Working  and  Detail  Diawings,  General 
Routine  ;  9  years'  good  experience  (Gothic  and  Domestic)  ;  good 
correspondent  ;  specimen?.—  H.,  18,  Ofl'ord-road,  Barnsbury. 


A 


N  EXPEEIENCED  CLEEK  OF 

_  WORKS  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  either  in  Church 
or  Domestic  Work  ;  the  former  preferred  ;  can  have  first-class 
testimonials  both  as  to  ability  and  character.— Apply,  H.  L.,41, 
Huilingdo'i-road.  Oxford.  ___ 

AN  AECRTTECT,    who  has  made 

i\  Ornament  and  Colour  Decoration  a  special  study  in  Paris 
and  New  York,  debircs  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  a  firm  of  Deco- 
rators with  view  to  partnership. — Address,  L,  E.  HICKMOTT, 
Marden  House.  Rot  herham. 


A  ECHITECT     and  SUEVEYOE'S 

X\-  ASSISTANT  desires  RE-ENGAGEMENT  ;  has  excellent 
references  and  7  years'  experience.  — Further  particular*  on  appli- 
cation to  HERBERT,  4.  Englefli-ld-road,  Essex -road.  N.  


PEACTICE.  —  Advertiser  wishes  to 
meet  with  Architect  and  Surveyor  to  join  him  in  taking 
over  practice  of  his  present  employer;  £250  to  £3(r>  necessary; 
suitable  for  one  accustomed  to  a  Borough  Surveyor's  Office.— Ad- 
dress, J.  C.  12,  at  C.  H.  May  and  Co. 'a  General  Advertising 
Offices,  78  Gracechurch-sti  eet ,  London. 


PAEYEES.  —  WANTED,  Several 

\J  good  WOOD  CARVERS  ;  also  one  or  two  STONE  CAR- 
VERS.—HARRY  HEMS,  Eeelesiastical  Art  Wur*«,  Exeter. 


DECOEATOE'S  BUSINESS  to  be 
SOLD,  through  illness —Valuable  LEASE  of  HOUSE, 
SHOP,  &c,  or  the  Shop  and  Business  would  be  let  tcparately.— 
Apply  toR.,33,  Calvcrlcy-road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  


A  SSISTANT  (Architect  &  Surveyor's), 

JlX.  thoroughly  competent,  requires  ENGAGEMENT  (London) 
temporary  or  otherwise  ;  would  undertake  work  at  own  rooms  ; 
references  — M  ,20, Red  Lion  sr  uare,  W.C. 


10    AECHITECTS.  —  WANTED.  — 


fTK 

I  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT,  either  at  home  or  by  appoint- 
ment. Designs  piepared  from  rough  sketches,  perspectives, 
tracings,  &e  —Address.  X.  X  .  IK,  Fremont-street.  S.  Hackney. 

A  SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyors 

*\_  General)  ,  desires  RE-ENGAGEMENT  at  the  end  ofthis 
month,  when  his  present  engagement  terminates  ;  Working 
Drawings,  Details,  Quantities,  Superintendence,  Measuring-up, 
•Jtc.,  or  would  not  ob  ect  to  act  as  Clerk  of  Works  ;  country  pre- 
ferred.— AK CH 1TECT.  i'.t.  Market-place,  Leicester.  


WANTED,  SITUATION  in  London 
Office|as  Junior  Assistant;  neat  and  expeditious  Draughts- 
man ;  good  references.— Address,  F.  W.  S.,  10,  Belmont-road, 
Clapham,  S.W.  


pLEEK  OF  WOEKS.— Wanted,  a  tho- 

roughly  Competent  Clerk  of  Works,  to  superintend  the 
Erection  of  Dwelling-houses  and  Shops  in  London.— Apply  by 
letter  only,  stating  experience,  references,  and  terms,  to  SUR- 
VEYOR, "  Morning  Advertiser  "  Office,  127,  Heet-street,  E.C. 


A    LONDON  AECHITECT,  with  an 

IX  established  and  increasing  practice,  wishes  to  meet  with  a 
.PARTNER;  a  moderate  premium  required. — Particulars  on  ap- 
plication to  C.  C.  27,  care  of  Messrs.  Deacon,  154,  Leadenhah- 

strcet,  "B.C. 


PAETNEESHIP.  —  ARTISTIC 

JL  ME  I AL-WORKING  BUSINESS.— WANTED,  an  energetic 
PARTNER  with  about  £2.000  at  his  disposal  to  join  a  gentleman 
whose  business  has  been  established  for  30  years  in  Manchester, 
and  who  is  practically  associated  with  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects and  contractors.  The  business  connection  is  capable  of  very 
great  enlargement.  The  inconrng  partner  will  be  required 
chiefly  to  superintend  the  office  and  outdoor  clerk's  department  \ 
the  highest  references  can  be  given,  and  will  be  expected.— Ad- 
dress, J.  R.  C,  care  of  8.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  26,  Booth- 
street,  Manchester.  


WANTED,  in  a  Public  Office,  a 
Junior  Building  Clerk,  who  must  have  been  articled  to 
an  Architect  or  Surveyor,  possess  some  ability  in  drawing  and 
quantity  surveying,  and  be  willing,  if  required,  to  assist  in  other 
work  where  accuracy  in  figures  and  good  writing  are  important. 
Scale  of  Salary.  £80  to  £2oo,  by  yearly  increments  of  £10  ;  first 
year  on  probation.— Applications,  with  testimonials  (not  to  ex- 
ceed three  in  number),  or  with  pers  nal  reference,  to  bead- 
dressed  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Miller,  225,  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  8.K. 

WANTED.  —  A  PAETNEE  with 
£750,  to  taken  Share  in  a  Patent  connected  with  the 
Builaing  ;  splendid  contracts  in  hand. — "  AIX,"  29,  tit.  titc- 
phen's-road,  W. 


>0CKET  SEXTANTS,  £1  15s.  Od. ; 


I  Prismatic  Compasses,  18s.  Gd.  ;  Ahney  Level,  £1  6s.  Od.  . 
Cases  of  Instruments,  £1  Ms.  (id.,  including  cases,  are  all  made  by 
Elliott  Bros.,  Strand,  and  in  perfect  adjustment  .  same  as  used  at 
the  Hoyal  Military  Academy,  forwarded  carriage  bee  on  receipt 
of  P.O. O.  Money  returned  if  not  approved.—  T.  P.  MKTS  and 
SONS,  Opticians  and  Jewellers,  near  Koyul  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 


Feb.  11,  1SS1. 
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COHESION. 

IF  we  compare  the  principles  on  which 
ancient  buildings  have  been  constructed 
with  those  adopted  in  modern  architecture, 
we  find  that  in  the  former  the  resistance  of 
the  material  to  crushing  was  alone  con- 
sidered by  the  builders,  while  in  the  latter 
the  cohesive  strength  or  resistance  to  tearing 
asunder,  has  been  brought  into  action  as  well 
as  the  crushing  strength.  Now  since  it  hap- 
pens that  the  power  of  resistance  to  crushing 
in  stone  or  marble  is  always  vastly  superior  to 
its  cohesive  strength,  we  find  that  many  of 
the  most  ancient  buildings,  in  which  the 
former  principle  of  construction  has  been 
adopted  have  stood  until  the  present  day, 
while  works  comparatively  modern,  in  which 
the  latter  principle  has  predominated,  and 
which  from  the  nature  of  their  construction 
have  contained  within  them  the  elements  of 
their  own  dissolution,  are  now  often  in  a 
state  bordering  on  ruin,  and  unless  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  them  will  soon  fall  to 
pieces  of  their  own  accord.  In  the  most 
ancient  buildings,  it  was  customary  to  use 
large  blocks  of  carefully  squared  stone, 
whieh  required  little  or  no  cementing 
material  to  keep  them  together,  their  own 
of  weight  sufficing  to  do  so,  and  the  strength 
the  supporting  columns  or  piers  was  always 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  would  suffice  to 
carry  the  superincumbent  loads. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  arch  great 
changes  took  place  in  the  modes  of  construc- 
tion, small  stones  being  employed  instead  of 
large  ones,  and  cement  between  the  beds  and 
joints  being  relied  on  for  keeping  the  stones 
in  their  places,  and  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  structure.  And  since  the  arch,  from  its 
very  nature,  is  always  trying  to  break  itself 
up  into  its  component  parts,  and  doing  its 
utmost  to  thrust  out  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ings, it  follows  that  the  force  of  cohesion 
between  the  materials,  by  which  the  main 
parts  of  it  are  united,  together  into  one 
homogeneous  mass,  becomes  an  important 
matter  for  an  architect's  consideration. 

"When  an  arch  breaks  up  it  does  so  by  the 
opening  of  the  joints  of  its  voussoirs, 
generally  at  three  or  four  different  points, 
and  the  force  which  causes  this  must  be  a 
tensile  one,  acting  as  it  does  against  the 
cohesion  of  the  material  of  which  the  arch 
is  formed.  Also  when  a  wall  is  pushed  over 
by  the  thrust  of  an  arch  or  by  any  other 
force,  it  is  the  cohesion  of  the  material  that 
first  yields  to  the  strain,  and  the  mass  itself 
not  being  of  sufficient  weight  to  counteract 
the  thrust  by  its  own  inertia,  is  overturned 
about  its  outer  edge. 

Cohesion  may  be  defined  as  the  attraction 
which  all  solid  particles  have  for  one  another 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation,  by  which  every  particle  attracts 
every  other  particle  in  creation  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  mass,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  apart.  A  simple  ex- 
periment will  show  the  existence  of  this 
law,  for  if  a  small  piece  of  wood  is  floated  in 
the  middle  of  a  bowl  of  water,  it  will  be 
found  in  a  short  time  to  have  been  attracted 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  as  often  as  we 
remove  it  therefrom,  it  will  return  to  the 
side  again.  The  cohesion  between  bodies 
which  are  brought  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  increases  in  intensity  also  accord- 
ing to  the  time  that  they  are  left  together 
undisturbed.  Thus  if  two  pieces  of  polished 
plate-glass  perfectly  clean  are  placed  closely 
together,  they  will  in  a  short  time  become 
so  firmly  attached  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 


some  difficulty  to  separate  them,  and  if  left 
for  a  long  period  together  undisturbed,  it 
will  be  found  easier  to  break  the  glass  itself 
than  to  separate  the  two  pieces  at  the  joined 
surfaces,  In  this  caso,  owing  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  air  is  excluded, 
and  the  particles  brought  into  the  closest 
union. 

In  the  construction  of  buildings,  the 
materials  used  are  always  more  or  less  rough 
on  the  surfaces  to  be  united,  and  therefore 
will  not  unite  of  themselves,  but  require  a 
cementing  material  to  be  interposed,  which 
while  attaching  itself  firmly  to  each  surface, 
will  itself  possess  as  great  cohesive  strength 
as  the  materials  it  unites.  In  these  cements 
it  is  found  (hat  time  is  an  important  element 
in  the  cohesive  power  which  they  attain  ;  the 
cohesion  of  the  cement  when  first  used  is 
generally  but  slight ;  but  after  a  few  days 
have  elapsed,  it  is  found  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  force  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
materials  cemented  together,  and  after  some 
months  have  passed,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  force  necessary  to  break  the  cement 
will  tear  asunder  the  stone,  brick  or  other 
material  which  it  adheres  to.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  Portland  cement  for  uniting 
two  bricks  together ;  if  a  cement  of  good 
quality  and  weighing  lewt.  or  more  per 
bushel  is  used  "  neat,"  to  form  the  joint  and 
kept  under  water  for  a  month,  it  will  require 
a  force  of  3001b.  per  square  inch  of  surface 
to  break  the  joint ;  if  left  for  three  months 
a  force  of  4001b.  will  be  necessary ;  and  if 
left  for  twelve  months  or  more  about  5001b. 
to  6001b.  per  square  inch,  will  be  required 
to  tear  asunder  the  cement.  Now  as  the 
cohesive  strength  of  ordinary  brick  is  not 
generally  more  than  3001b.  per  inch,  we  see 
that  the  strain  that  would  fracture  the 
cement  joint  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
tear  asunder  the  bricks  themselves.  It  is 
usual,  therefore,  to  mix  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  sand  with  Portland  cement  when 
employing  it  as  a  mortar,  by  which  process 
its  cohesion  is  very  much  diminished  ;  thus 
the  same  cement  as  that  mentioned  above, 
when  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  sand 
is  found  to  have  a  cohesive  strength,  after 
one  month's  immersion,  of  only  321b.  per 
square  inch  ;  after  six  months  the  strength 
is  increased  to  1221b.  ;  and  to  1401b.  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months.  If  mixed  with  only 
twice  its  bulk  of  sand  the  cohesive  strength 
at  end  of  one  month  is  921b.  per  inch,  after 
six  months  it  is  2201b.,  and  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  the  strength  is  2701b.,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  common  brick 
itself,  so  that  no  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  using  netit  cement  for  ordinary  brick- 
work, while  an  additional  expense  is  in- 
curred. 

Cohesive  strength  may  be  considered  as 
the  diametrically  opposite  of  crushing 
strength,  which  is  the  resistance  of  materials 
to  the  pressing  more  closely  together  of  their 
particles,  and  in  such  materials  as  cement, 
stone,  or  brick  is  vastly  greater  than  the 
cohesive  strength  or  the  power  of  resistance 
to  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  particles.  Thus 
Portland  cement  which  has  been  mixed  with 
water  and  left  to  harden  for  a  year  or  more, 
has  a  crushing  strength  of  about  three  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section,  while  the 
cohesive  strength  is  about  l-12th  of  this. 
In  ordinary  bricks  also  the  resistance  to 
crushing  is  five  or  six  times  the  cohesive 
strength.  In  stone  the  force  of  cohesion 
between  the  particles  is  very  variable,  and 
but  few  experiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  its  amount  with  accuracy ;  but  we 
find  that  Chilmark  stone,  whose  resistance  to 
crushing  is  G, 3001b.  per  inch,  has  a  cohesive 
strength  of  only  5001b.,  while  Craigleith 
stone,  whose  crushing  strength  is  7,8001b., 
can  be  torn  asunder  by  a  tensile  force  of  only 
4501b.  per  inch. 

Slate  is  the  only  material  that  can  be 
classed  among  stones  in  which  the  cohesive 
force  is  about  equal  to  its  crushing  strength, 


being  as  much  as  from  0,000  to  12,0001b- 
per  square  inch  of  section. 

The  force  of  cohesion  in  mortar  made 
with  ordinary  lime  and  sand  varies  so  much 
according  to  the  qualify  of  the  lime,  that 
but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  experi- 
ments with  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
time  is  an  important  element  in  augmenting 
its  cohesive  power.  The  quantity  of  sand 
mixed  with  the  litne  also  makes  a  consider- 
able difference  to  the  strength  of  the 
mortar ;  thus  white  chalk  lime  will  not 
bear  more  than  3  times  its  bulk  of  sand,  but 
if  rendered  "selenitic"  by  the  addition  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  its  greatest  cohesive 
strength  is  attained  with  5  times  its  bulk  of 
sand  ;  and  the  Burham  lime,  when  rendered 
selenitic,  has  its  maximum  cohesion  with  G 
parts  of  sand ;  while  Halkin  lime  made 
selenitic  attains  its  greatest  cohesive  strength 
with  only  4  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime. 
Roman  cement,  which  is  nearly  as  strong 
as  Portland  when  used  neat,  is  very  much 
weakened  by  the  admixture  of  sand,  having 
little  more  cohesive  strength  than  common 
mortar ;  its  cohesion  is,  however,  increased 
by  time  much  in  lhe  same  proportion  as 
Portland  cement. 

Cements  which  are  mixed  with  water  in 
order  to  render  them  cohesive  appear  to 
require  a  certain  amount  of  porosity  in  the 
materials  to  which  they  are  applied  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces, 
by  which  the  water  is  partly  absorbed 
before  the  cement  is  set,  and  the  cementi- 
tious  material  becomes,  to  some  extent, 
amalgamated  with  the  stone  or  brick ;  such 
impervious  materials  as  granite,  slate,  and 
flint  having  but  little  cohesion  with  ordi- 
nary cements  ;  in  the  case  of  flint  walling  a 
certain  amount  of  cohesion  is  obtained  by 
using  the  mortar  while  it  is  hot,  or  before 
the  lime  in  slaking  has  had  time  to  cool. 

In  metals  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
depends  very  much  on  the  process  of  their 
manufacture  from  the  ore  and  the  manner 
of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Thus  if  iron  is  melted  and  cast  in  a  mould 
the  particles  arrange  themselves  in  the  form 
of  crystals  of  a  cubical  or  octahedral  form, 
and  the. tensile  or  cohesive  strength  is  small 
as  compared  with  the  power  of  resistance 
to  crushing,  the  two  forces  being  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  5  or  6  ;  that  is  to  say,  while 
the  cohesion  of  cast  iron  varies  from  6  to 
10  tons,  its  crushing  strength  is  from  30  to 
50  tons  per  square  inch  of  section.  A  con- 
siderable difference  in  cohesive  strength  is 
also  found  to  exist  between  specimens  of  the 
same  kind  of  iron  when  cooled  rapidly  or 
allowed  a  long  time  in  cooling.  When  the 
proportion  of  carbon  mixed  with  the  iron 
is  considerable,  the  cohesion  is  weak,  but  if 
subjected  to  a  process  which  burns  out  a 
large  portion  of  the  carbon,  it  may  be 
rendered  tough  and  malleab'e,  and  its 
cohesive  strength  greatly  increased.  The 
material  known  as  wrought  iron  has  had 
the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  removed,  so 
that  the  proportion  is  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  mass,  by  the  process  of  burning 
and  then  rolling  or  hammering,  so  that  the 
crystals  become  lengthened  out  into  fibres, 
which  gives  the  iron  immense  cohesive 
strength,  although  it,  at  the  same  time, 
reduces  its  resistance  to  crushing  by  about 
one  half.  The  form  of  section  into  which 
the  metal  is  rolled  or  hammered  consider- 
ably affects  the  cohesion ;  thus  when  made 
into  round  or  square  bars  it  will  bear  a 
strain  of  from  23  to  27  tons  per  square  inch 
before  being  torn  asunder  ;  if,  in  the  form  of 
flat  bars,  the  breaking  strain  will  be  from  22 
to  26  tons,  angle  and  tee  iron  will  stand  a 
strain  of  from  21  to  25  tons,  while  plates, 
if  strained  lengthways  of  the  grain,  are  torn 
asunder  with  from  20  to  24  tons  ;  but  if  the 
force  is  applied  across  the  grain  they  will 
yield  with  a  strain  of  from  17  to  21  tons. 
The  resistance  to  crushing  in  short  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  is  from  16  to  20  tons. 
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Another  variety  of  iron  in  which  rather 
more  carbon  is  mixed  with  the  metal  than 
is  the  case  with  wrought  iron,  is  termed 
steel,  under  which  name,  however,  we  find 
materials  with  great  variety  of  cohesive 
power  according  to  the  mode  of  manufac- 
ture ;  thus  ordinary  soft  steel  has  its 
cohesive  and  crushing  strengths  nearly 
equal,  and  amounting  to  from  30  to  32  tons 
per  square  inch ;  but  in  hardened  steel  the 
tensile  strength  is  much  greater,  being 
generally  about  double  that  of  wrought  iron, 
and  in  some  cases  even  much  more  than 
this.  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  about  steel 
which  gives  it  a  great  advantage  as  a 
building  material  over  either  wrought  or  cast 
iron — namely,  that  whereas  the  latter  will 
have  their  elasticity  permanently  injured  if 
strained  with  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  breaking  weight,  steel  bars  or 
beams  may  be  subjected  to  a  load  equal  to 
one-half  the  breaking  strain  without  their 
elasticity  being  injured  in  any  serious 
degree,  a  property  which  renders  it  much 
safer  to  use  than  common  iron. 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cohesion  of  the  fibres 
of  different  kinds  of  wood ;  but  so  great  a 
discrepancy  is  exhibited  in  the  results  ob- 
tained, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know 
beforehand  how  much  force  may  be  applied 
without  producing  fracture.  Much  depends, 
even  in  the  same  piece  of  wood,  upon  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains,  the  cohesive 
strength  of  wet  timber  being  found  to  be 
about  half  that  of  dry  timber ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  wood  is  over-dried  its 
strength  is  materially  diminished.  From 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made  at 
different  times,  we  find  that  the  force  neces- 
sary to  tear  asunder  pieces  of  wood  strained 
lengthways  tf  the  grain  in  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section  is  somewhat  as  follows:  — 
Beech,  2-1  to  6-6;  chestnut,  4-5to5,S; 
English  elm,  2-4  to  6-3;  spruce  fir,  1*3 
to  4-5;  Dantzic  fir,  14  to  4'5;  American 
red  pine,  1-2  to  6-0;  American  yel!ow 
pine,  0  9;  Memel  fir,  4'2  to  4-9;  pitch- 
pine,  2-1  to  4-4;  Eiga  fir,  1-8  to  5-5; 
English  oak,  3-4  to  8'8  ;  teak,  1-5  to 
6-7.  The  resistance  of  timber  to  crushing 
is  generally  much  less  than  its  cohesive 
strength,  being  in  some  kinds  of  wood  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  to  2,  and  in  others 
of  2  to  3,  when  short  pieces,  such  as 
cubes  of  wood,  are  experimented  upon ;  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  employ  timber  in  a 
building  in  such  a  manner  that  its  power  of 
resistance  to  tensile  strain  may  be  brought 
into  play  rather  than  its  crushing  strength. 

A  knowledge  of  the  cohesive  strength  of 
various  building  materials  will  enable  the 
architect  to  arrange  his  design  so  as  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  out  of  each 
kind  of  material  he  employs.  Thus,  since 
stone  and  brick  have  but  small  cohesive 
power,  they  will  be  best  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  put  but  little  tensile  or  tear- 
ing strain  upon  them,  while  their  great 
crushing  strength  is  thoroughly  utilised. 
Timber  and  wrought  iron  will  be  employed 
where  great  tensile  force  comes  into  action, 
and  cast  iron  where  a  great  crushing  weight 
has  to  be  sustained.  Slate  and  steel,  in  each 
of  which  the  tensile  strength  is  more  nearly 
equal  to  the  resistance  to  crushing,  may  be 
employed  in  any  way  that  appears  con- 
venient, the  latter  especially  where  a  great 
load  or  strain  has  to  be  sustained,  without 
risk  to  the  structure. 

 »    ■  «  

CROWDING  IN  THE  SUBURBS. 
A  NYONE  who  has  watched  the  growth 
-tX  of  our  suburbs  will  have  noticed  two 
considerable  evils  which  have  sprung  ur. 
from  the  encroachment  of  new  buildings, 
and  which  promise  before  very  long  to  make 
residence  in  tho  suburbs  as  disagreeable  and 
as  insufforablo  as  it  is  in  tho  denser  parts, 
unless  restrictive  measures  bo  carried  out. 


The  first  evil  to  which  we  allude  is  the 
alarming  intrusion  of  small  houses  upon  the 
larger  properties,  the  absorption  in  fact  of 
every  available  acre  or  open  space  of  ground 
by  the  speculative  builder,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  once-beautiful  gardens  and  open 
fields.  The  danger  threatens  to  become 
yearly  so  formidable  as  to  drive  the 
wealthier  and  professional  class  of  residents 
farther  out,  and  to  make  our  suburbs  huge 
wastes  of  brick  and  mortar  devoted  to  small 
trades  and  lodging-houses.  But  the  danger 
does  not  stop  here,  for  encroachment  means 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  common  and 
recreation  for  the  people,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  breathing  area,  or  that  degree  of 
density  of  population  which  increases  the 
Registrar-General's  return  as  an  inevitable 
and  proportionate  result.  It  means  even 
more  than  this  :  the  deprivation  of  light  and 
air,  and  the  exhilarative  effects  of  open 
fields  upon  our  children,  the  depressing 
influences  of  crowding,  and,  to  the  poorer 
classes,  degradation,  dirt,  and  misery.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  brought  forcibly  to 
our  mil  ds  from  what  has  been  recently 
going  on  in  the  south  and  west  of  London, 
and  the  repeated  grievances  made  known  in 
the  newspapers  published  more  particularly  in 
those  parts,  which  seldom  find  expression  in 
the  greater  and  more  central  journals  of 
metropolitan  opinion.  To  take  a  sample  of 
a  few  of  these.  One  writes  under  the 
incognito  of  "  Fresh  Air,"  complaining 
' '  loudly  against  the  nuisance  of  the  brick- 
fields and  dust  heaps"  in  one  locality  of 
Brixton,  the  vapours  and  smells  from  which 
are  sickening,  and  extremely  distressing  to 
dwellers  in  that  large  and  overgrown  part  of 
London.  Windows  to  parlours  and  bed- 
rooms are  obliged  to  be  closed  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  day,  and  as  the  warmer 
weather  comes,  the  nuisance  is  not  only 
insufferable,  but  positively  injurious  to 
health.  Another  equally  strong  letter 
in  the  South  London  Press,  under  the 
heading  of  "  Open  Space,"  dwells  at 
some  length  upon  a  greater  nuisance,  as 
he  calls  it.  He  says:  "What  I  com- 
plain of  is  this :  Large  houses,  with  their 
beautiful  gardens,  are  destroyed  to  build 
small  property,  or,  perhaps,  to  make  six 
houses  out  of  one,"  and  he  cites  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Stockwell  and  Heme  Hill, 
where  one  dense  mass  of  small  houses  exists, 
with  narrow  roads,  and  not  one  open  space 
or  public  garden  to  be  met  with.  And  he 
appeals  to  our  municipal  rulers  and  vestries 
to  check  this  reduction  of  open  ground,  and 
concludes  by  calling  to  mind  the  regulation 
of  public  buildings  abroad,  in  such  cities  as 
Paris,  Vienna,  Turin,  &c,  with  their  fine 
wide  roads  and  public  gardens.  A  third 
and  larger  class  of  residents,  who  are  obliged 
to  dwell  in  localities  under  the  control  of 
the  vestries,  repeatedly  protest  against  the 
unjust  incidence  of  rating,  in  having  to  pay 
for  roads  that  have  never  been  properly 
made,  or  the  substratum  of  which  is  wholly 
composed  of  rubbish  and  dust-heaps.  Well 
may  some  exclaim,  their  own  dust-heaps  are 
brought  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  their 
houses.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  com- 
plaints made  which  will  be  found  to  make 
up  the  staple  of  correspondence  in  the 
columns  of  suburban  newspapers,  and  which 
are  constantly  repeated  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other. 

There  is  an  artistic,  as  well  as  sanitary 
and  moral,  aspect  to  this  question  of  en- 
croachment which  it  would  be  injudicious  to 
ignore,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  duty 
of  tho  architectural  press  to  call  attention  to 
the  unrestricted  manner  in  which  our  build- 
ing-estates are  managed,  and  the  pernicious 
naturo  of  what,  in  a  few  years,  threatens  to 
become  a  great  blot  upon  our  architectural 
achievements  and  civilisation. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  evil  is  the  springing-up 
of  new  localities  near  tho  lines  of  our  local 


railway  systems,  and  the  temptations  offered 
to  owners  of  land  and  the  larger  class  of 
property  to  sell  or  part  with  their  interests. 
The  conditions  of  short  leasehold  tenures 
have  also  operated  to  favour  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  estates,  and  to  take  away  the  induce- 
ment to  lay  out  capital  on  buildings  of  an 
architectural  character.  Plots  of  land  are 
granted  without  restrictions,  no  plan  of 
boundaries  or  the  number  of  dwellings  to  be 
erected  is  laid  down,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  the  building  of  a  small 
class  of  house,  with  cramped  gardens 
—  if  they  can  be  dignified  by  that 
name  —  overlooking  the  grounds  of 
larger  residences.  There  is  no  legal  redress 
for  the  occupiers  of  these,  who  have  to  bear 
all  the  inconveniences  attending  a  row  of 
small  tenements  whose  windows,  back  or 
front,  overlook  their  grounds,  depriving 
them  of  prospect,  light  and  air,  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  residential  quiet  or  pleasant- 
ness of  the  locality.  The  Land  Clauses 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  Acts,  it  is 
true,  afford  protection  to  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  in  the  event  of  com- 
panies or  projectors  of  railways  and  other 
works  having  power  to  take  certain  lands 
and  buildings.  The  clauses  in  those  Acts 
provide  for  compensation  for  compulsory 
sale,  also  for  deprivation  of  rights  and  good- 
will, deterioration  caused  by  severance  of 
land  injuriously,  lessening  light  and  air, 
nuisances,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not  touch  that 
larger  class  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  estates 
by  jerry  builders,  by  the  close  edging 
round  of  small  tenements,  and  there  is  no 
legal  responsibility  for  injury  or  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  speculative  builder 
who  chooses  to  obstruct  the  prospect  from 
your  windows,  and  seldom  can  compensa- 
tion be  obtained  for  diminution  of  access  or 
frontage  from  these  causes.  The  Lands 
Clauses  Conso'idation  Act  enables  the 
owner  to  claim  compensation,  not  only  for 
land  purchased,  but  also  for  damage  caused 
by  severing  the  land  taken  from  other  land, 
and  the  owner  may  compel  promoters  under 
certain  circumstances  to  take  that  land, 
which  severed  would  be  of  no  value  to  him ; 
but  there  is  no  statute  which  protects  the 
occupier  of  a  decent  house  or  piece  of  land 
from  the  injury  or  nuisance  of  having  his 
garden-front  spoilt  by  the  erection  of  a  lot  of 
back  yards  and  pig-sties.  It  is  true  an  in- 
junction in  equity  may  be  obtained  for  per- 
manent nuisances,  such  as  swine-pens,  lime- 
kilns, brick-kilns,  offensive  gases,  smoke; 
and  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  apply 
generally;  but  there  are  numerous  pleas  upon 
which  they  can  be  evaded,  and  the  aversion 
people  have  to  go  to  law  or  to  indict  for  such 
offences  make  these  legal  processes  almost 
dead  letters.  No  occupier  can  resent  the 
raising  of  a  wall  to  interrupt  prospect,  for 
the  law  holds  it  to  be  only  a  deprivation  of 
delight,  not  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
nor  is  it  considered  a  legal  nuisance  to 
destroy  the  privacy  of  another  by  opening 
windows  directly  overlooking  his  house  or 
grounds.  In  cases  of  building  close 
to  another's  property  the  only  legal 
remedy  is  for  obstruction  of  light 
and  air ;  but  this  obstruction  seldom 
amounts  to  the  deprivation  necessary  to  sus- 
tain an  action  in  the  circumstances  we  are 
considering.  The  obscuration  must  amount 
to  a  real  inconvenience.  So  far,  then,  the 
occupiers  of  the  better  class  of  houses  must 
submit  or  vacate  them ;  they  have  no 
remedy  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
greedy  set  of  builders  who,  whenever  they 
have  the  chance,  pounce  down  upon  some 
semi-rural  locality  within  moderate  distance 
of  rail,  take  a  lease  of  laud,  uproot  all  the 
fine  trees,  intersect  it  with  numerous  roads, 
and  cover  every  available  foot  with  build- 
ings. The  open  sites  are  thus  spoilt  by  con- 
stant invasions  of  tho  overwhelming  tide  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  fow  properties  that 
remain  untouched  like  islands  of  green  park 
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or  meadow,  quickly  fall  in  market  value  as 
"  desirable  "  residences,  and,  in  their  turn, 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  untiring  demand 
for  small  houses.  We  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  transformations  going  on  at  Brixton, 
where  some  of  the  best  and  most  open 
neighbourhoods  are  being  divested  of  all 
their  character  and  pleasantness  by  rows  of 
mean  tenements,  the  backs  of  which  face 
the  gardens  of  the  better  houses,  and  by 
what  has  been  done  at  Streathain,  the 
Dulwich  -  grove  Estate,  Peckham  Rye, 
Wandsworth,  and  other  parts.  One  writer 
fairly  complains  of  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  sites  for 
these  mushroom  dwellings,  and  that 
builders  should  be  allowed  to  erect  their 
wretched  tenements  over  open  spaces  like 
Stockwell -green,  in  defiance  of  the  public 
sense  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rule  that 
houses  in  the  suburbs  should  have  gardens 
attached  to  them.  Our  builders  have,  in 
their  desire  to  produce  rent,  neglected  to 
make  their  houses  in  size  and  character 
correspond  with  the  locality,  and  as  long  as 
the  public  tolerate  this  state  of  things,  it 
will  be  useless  to  look  for  architectural 
and  sanitary  improvements  in  dwellings  of 
this  class. 

The  invasion  of  residential  estates  and 
open  spaces  felt  in  the  suburbs  is  made 
more  palpable,  from  another  no  less  crying 
evil  which  the  Building  Act  of  the  Metro- 
polis fails  to  remove.  There  is  a  complaint 
from  many  residents  that  no  gardens  are 
given  to  the  houses  on  many  new  estates. 
Not  content  with  hustling  together  several 
hundred  houses  on  an  acre  or  so  of  land 
with  open  gardens  in  contiguity,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  even  proper  airing 
ground,  and  the  tenants  are  compelled  to 
endure  the  vexation  of  not  only  having  to 
live  out  of  town,  but  to  enjoy  none  of  the 
conveniences  of  a  rural  suburb  when  they 
get  there.  It  is,  besides,  a  cruel  irony  which 
brings  people  within  sight  of  open  fields  and 
gardens,  but  denies  to  them  a  share  in  them. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who 
administer  our  local  Building  Acts  to  exer- 
cise some  discretion 'in  these  matters,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  enforce  restrictions  upon 
builders  by  curtailing  the  means  they  pos- 
sess of  invading  the  rights  of  the  occupiers 
of  old  estates,  and  by  laying  down  a  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  plots  of  land  for  houses 
in  suburban  localities.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  ask  Legislature  for  greater 
powers  than  are  at  present  possessed  under 
our  Building,  Metropolitan  Management 
and  other  Acts.  All  that  is  demanded  is  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  powers  and  a  little 
more  restriction  upon  those  who  cover 
estates,  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the 
building  in  our  suburbs  carried  on  by  irre- 
sponsible persons,  or  as  much  as  is  bestowed 
upon  architects'  work  in  the  metropolis. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION.— I. 
rpHERE  are  several  great  questions  before 
J-  _  the  public  at  the  present  time,  some 
political  and  others  not  so.  Of  politics  we 
have  nothing  to  say  here  ;  but  the  water 
question  is  one  which  may  be  treated  im- 
partially, and  the  scope  is  certainly  large 
enough.  Most  people  are  affected  by  the 
water  question  ;  some  have  too  much,  some 
too  little,  and  others  are  supplied  with 
water  of  bad  quality,  while  some  have  no 
supply  at  all.  The  water  question  has 
many  branches ;  those  to  be  treated  of  here, 
in  a  general  sort  of  way,  are  the  prevention 
of  floods,  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
and  other  purposes,  the  maintenance  of 
navigations,  the  damming  up  of  water  for 
mill  purposes,  the  levels  of  the  outfalls  of 
land-drainage,  and  the  purity  of  river 
water  equal,  at  least,  to  the  preservation  of 
fish.  In  considering  any  one  of  these, 
regard  must  be  had  to  all  the  others.  The 


management  of  rivers  in  England  and 
Wales  is  at  present  under  too  many  serjarate 
and  independent  authorities,  whoso  interests 
are  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  allow  the  present  state  of 
things  to  continue  much  longer.  All  the 
water  interests  of  each  river  basin  should  be 
under  the  control  of  one  authority,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  various  interests 
within  the  watershed  area  or  river  basin ; 
indeed,  two  Bills  Lave  already  been  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  this  session,  the  one  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  members 
representing  Bedford,  London,  St.  Ives, 
Stockton,  and  Herefordshire,  "to  make 
provision  for  the  better  prevention  of  floods, 
and  for  the  conservancy  of  rivers,"  and  the 
others  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  "  to  make 
provision  for  the  conservancy  of  rivers,  pre- 
vention of  floods,  and  other  matters." 
Although  the  two  Bills  are  alike  in  inten- 
tion, they  differ  in  their  scope  and  pro- 
visions. The  House  of  Commons  Bill  pro- 
poses to  make  the  unit  of  area  to  be  repre- 
sented three  parishes  or  one  borough,  which 
is  to  be  a  "  sub-district,"  and  the  "  district " 
is  to  consist  of  all  the  unions  of  parishes — 
the  Poor-Law  Unions — in  any  county ;  and 
the  general  district  is  to  be  the  whole  basin 
of  a  river  having  its  outlet  at  the  sea.  In 
view  of  these  provisions,  it  may  be  well  to 
see  what  the  number  of  parishes  is  in  each 
county.  They  are,  approximately,  as  follow. 
It  must  be  premised  that  they  include 
those  parishes  which  are  within  boroughs. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  set  down  follows 
first,  the  South  coast,  then  the  East  coast, 
the  North-east,  the  North-west,  and  the 
West.  Anything  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  water  question  must  be  considered 
without  distinction  of  boundaries  between 
England  and  Wales,  and,  therefore,  in  follow- 
ing the  Western  coast,  the  order  is  not  here 
broken  by  any  such  distinction.  Taking 
the  line  of  hills  which  range  north  and 
south  through  England,  much  more  rain 
falls  in  the  counties  on  the  Western  side  of 
the  range  than  in  the  Eastern  or  Midland 
counties  ;  but  as  we  are  not  now  offering 
any  comparison  in  this  respect,  it  seems 
more  fitting  to  take  them  in  the  order  set 
down,  viz.  : — 


Counties. 


South  Coast — 

Cornwall  

Devon   

Dorset  

Hampshire  

Sussex  

East  Coast  

Kent  

Essex   

Suffolk  

Norfolk   

Lincoln  

Noeih-East  Coast — 
E.  R.  Yorks.  . .  . 
N.  R.  Yorks.  . .  . 

Durham   

Northumberland . 
Noeth-West  Coast — 
Cumberland    . .  . 
Westmoreland 
West  Coast — ■ 

Lancashire   

Cheshire   

Flint  

Denbigh   

Anglesey  

Carnarvon   

Merioneth   

Cardigan  

Pembroke  

Carmarthen  

Glamorgan  

Somerset  

Monmouth   


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

Parishes. 

Unions. 

221 

13 

475 

20 

287 

12 

358 

26 

326 

23 

430 

29 

372 

17 

524 

17 

715 

22 

757 

14 

374 

10 

493 

16 

314 

15 

541 

12 

205 

9 

110 

3 

487 

30 

456 

11 

36 

3 

80 

3 

52 

2 

88 

4 

4S 

4 

106 

5 

144 

3 

83 

5 

170 

7 

496 

17 

154 

6 

Number 

Number 

Counties. 

of 

of 

Parishes. 

Unions. 

Inland  Counties — 

Brecon  

107 

4 

Montgomery   

75 

4 

46 

3 

Salop   

300 

15 

Hereford  

245 

8 

Worcester   

270 

13 

Gloucester   

363 

17 

Wilts   

315 

17 

240 

12 

Surrey  

155 

16 

Middlesex   

211 

27 

160 

13 

196 

7 

Oxfordshire  

299 

9 

233 

13 

Northampton  

332 

12 

Bedfordshire   

138 

6 

Huntingdonshire   

87 

3 

Cambridgeshire  

177 

9 

Rutland   

07 

2 

Leicester  

351 

11 

275 

16 

279 

9 

305 

9 

W.  R.  Yorks  

701 

34 

14,801 

647 

In  any  consideration  which  may  be  given 
to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  which  these 
approximate  numbers  of  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  are  given,  it  is  better  to  exclude 
the  metropolis  altogether.  Thus,  deducting 
191  parishes  from  the  total  number  of  14,861 
there  remains  for  England  and  Wales,  ex- 
cept the  metropolis,  14,670  parishes,  includ- 
ing those  which  are  within  the  boroughs, 
and  deducting  for  the  metropolis,  in  like 
manner,  22  unions,  there  remain  of  them 
625  in  the  54  counties  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  authors  of  the  Bill  may  be 
able  to  show  some  good  reason  lor  limiting 
the  extent  of  a  sub-district  to  three  parishes, 
but  the  number  certainly  appears  to  be  very 
small.  The  extent  of  a  "district"  seems 
better,  being  practically  co-extensive  with 
the  county ;  and  as  to  the  area  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  General  Conservancy  Board,  viz., 
the  whole  river  basin,  that  has  almost  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  Bill  provides  that  in  any  "  sub- 
district  "  the  owners  of  property  of  the 
annual  ratable  value  of  £300  in  the  aggre- 
gate, may  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a  provisional  order  to  put  the  Act 
in  force,  or  a  town-council  may  do  the 
same  :  and  owners  of  property  of  the  aggre- 
gate annual  value  of  £1,000  in  any  county, 
may  apply  for  the  constitution  of  all  the 
unions  into  a  "  district,"  which  would  be, 
generally,  co-extensive  with  the  county,  or 
thereabouts ;  or  two  boards  of  guardians, 
or  one  town-council,  may  do  the  same ;  and 
for  the  establishment  of  the  "  General  Con- 
servancy Board,"  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  river  basin,  two  town-councils,  or 
the  owners  of  property  of  the  annual  ratable 
value  of  £2,000  in  the  aggregate,  may  apply 
in  like  manner.  The  duties  of  a  sub-district 
and  of  a  district  conservancy  board  would 
be  to  protect  the  river  and  watercourses,  and 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  floods,  by  removing 
debris  from  their  beds,  and  repairing  and 
maintaining  their  banks ;  and  a  district 
conservancy  board  may,  further,  widen, 
straighten,  or  otherwise  improve  any  water- 
course, or  remove  any  existing  bank,  wall, 
dam,  or  weir,  or  make  any  new  one,  or 
make  any  new  watercourse  or  sluice ;  but 
these  works  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  General  Conservancy  Board,  and  where 
the  water-level  may  be  lowered  by  the 
removal  or  alteration  of  any  dam  or  weir, 
compensation  for  injury  thereby  is  to  be 
made.  The  General  Conservancy  Board  is  to 
be  composed  of  representative  members  of 
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the  district  boards,  members  of  town  councils 
within  the  river  basin,  justices  of  the  peace, 
owners  of  property  rated  at  £100  a  year  and 
upwards,  and  members  of  any  existing  con- 
servancy body  within  the  area  ;  so  that  the 
system  is  throughout  largely  representative 
of  the  ratepayers.  The  fund  out  of  which 
the  expenses  are  to  be  paid  is  to  be  raised  by 
a  rate  upon  lands  as  defined  by  the  local 
government  board,  and  which  is  to  be  levied 
on  the  same  basis  and  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  poor  rate.  This  is  to  constitute 
a  general  conservancy  fund,  but  a  district 
board  or  a  sub-district  board  may  raise  a 
fund  solely  within  their  district  by  a  separate 
rate,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
work  solely  within  their  district ;  but  the 
General  Conservancy  Board  are  to  have  a 
veto  upon  this  if  they  are  of  opinion  that 
any  such  proposed  work  would  be  injurious 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  area  of  their 
jurisdiction. 

Former  Acts  of  Parliament  have  failed  of 
their  purpose  in  the  matter  of  rating  the 
lands  proportionately  to  the  benefits  received. 
In  this  Bill  it  is  proposed,  under  the  head 
of  "  Special  benefit  of  particular  lands," 
to  charge  such  lands  as  the  Conservancy 
Board  may  declare  to  be  particularly  bene- 
fited by  works  carried  out  by  them,  with 
special  expenses,  as  private  improvements, 
the  fund  for  which  is  to  be  raised  by  a 
private  improvement  rate  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  rates  are  raised  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The  Con- 
servancy Board  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  borrow  the 
money  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners, 
for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  fifty.  The 
occupiers  are  to  pay  the  rates  and  deduct 
them  from  the  rent  next  due.  Thjse  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  Bill  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  defining  the  area 
over  which  a  General  Conservacy  Board  is  to 
have  jurisdiction  as  "  the  basin  of  any  river 
having  its  outlet  at  the  sea,"  there  appears 
to  be  a  defect.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  amended 
when  the  Bill  comes  before  the  committee  ; 
but  as  it  stands,  in  that  respect,  several  large 
and  important  rivers  which  ought  to  have 
separate  conservancy  boards,  would  be 
included  with  others  which  are  large  enough 
without  them ;  thus  th<?  "Wye,  which  has  a 
watershed  area  of  1,609  square  miles,  would 
be  included  with  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent 
and  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  would  both  be 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Humber,  whereas 
the  Trent  and  the  Ouse  ought  certainly  to 
have  separate  conservancy  boards ;  the  one 
is  4,052  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  other 
1,842  square  miles,  and  they  enter  the 
Humber  from  opposite  directions ;  and  there 
are  other  similar  cases.  Then,  as  the  Bill 
stands,  each  little  river  all  round  the  coast 
having  its  "  outlet  at  the  sea,"  would  have 
its  conservancy  board,  whereas  it  would  be 
much  better  to  combine  several  of  these  with 
adjoining  large  river-basins.  In  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  is  proposed  that  adequate  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  representation  on  conser- 
vancy boards  of  owners  of  property  as  well 
as  of  occupiers,  and  for  that  of  urban  sani- 
tary authorities,  and  of  existing  conservancy 
authorities.  The  purposes  of  the  Act  are 
declared  to  be  (1)  the  protection  of  land 
from  injury  by  floods  ;  (2)  the  arterial  drain- 
age of  land ;  (3)  the  storage  of  water  for 
drinking  or  other  purposes  ;  and  (4)  warp- 
ing, or  the  irrigation  of  land.  The  Conser- 
vancy Board  is  to  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
river-basin  or  contiguous  river-basins,  and 
in  order  to  procure  the  constitution  of  a 
board,  any  twenty  or  more  owners  or 
occupiers,  or  any  twenty  or  more  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  of  the  ratable  value 
in  the  aggregate  of  not  loss  than  £2,000  a 
year,  may  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  tor  a  provisional  order  constituting 
the  district  and  establishing  the  Conservancy 


Board,  who  may  cleanse,  repair,  and  main- 
tain any  watercourse  or  outfall  for  water, 
or  any  wall ,  bank,  dam ,  or  other  defence 
against  water ;  and  they  may  deepen, 
straighten,  or  embank  any  watercourse,  or 
raise,  widen,  or  alter  any  bank  or  dam  ;  and 
they  may  make  any  new  watercourse  or  new 
outfall,  or  construct  any  reservoirs  or  other 
works  for  storage  of  water.  Of  course,  any 
person  injured  by  any  work  would  be  com- 
pensated. The  occupiers  are  to  pay  the 
rates,  and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  rent 
next  due.  Where  the  improvement  of  any 
work  or  the  construction  of  any  new  work 
would  be  of  special  benefit  to  particular 
lands,  the  Conservancy  Board  may  make  the 
execution  of  such  improvement  or  new 
work  conditional  on  the  owners  ©f  those 
lands  consenting  to  bear  the  whole  or  some 
equitable  part  of  the  expense,  and  those 
works  are  to  be  deemed  improvements  of 
land  under  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act, 
1864.  The  money  required  by  a  con- 
servancy board  for  carrying  out  the  new 
Act  may  be  borrowed  at  interest  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  Local  Loans  Act, 
1875,  for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  60. 

A  conservancy  board  may  sell,  for 
drinking  or  other  purposes,  any  water 
stored  by  them. 

The  land  within  a  river-basin  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  descriptions — lowlands, 
midlands,  and  uplands — each  description  of 
land  contributing  to  the  expenses  in  a 
different  proportion.  The  highest  rate  for 
the  upland  is  not  to  exceed  one  sixth  of  the 
general  rate  of  any  other  lands.  Whether 
it  is  just  and  reasonable  thus  to  divide  the 
lands  of  a  river-basin  must  be  subject  for 
our  consideration  on  a  future  occasion. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AN  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Eales,  hon. 
sec,  announced  that  the  second  visit  of  the 
session  would  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon 
the  12th  inst.  (to-morrow),  when  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith's  new  Hospital  for  Consumptives  at 
Hampstead  would  be  inspected. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the 
librarians,  announcing  that  as  the  time  during 
which  the  library  was  opened  had  proved  in- 
sufficient, an  experiment  would  be  tried  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  of  increasing  the  time 
on  and  after  February  11,  to  one  hour  each 
Friday  evening,  from  6.30  p.m.  till  7.30  p.m.  on 
ordinary  meeting  nights,  and  from  7.15  p.m.  to 
S.15  p.m.  on  the  alternate  class -nights.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  applause. 

THE  SANITARY  WOHK  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. 

Mr.  Ernest  Turner  read  a  lengthy  paper 
treating  upon  the  general  principles  of  sanitary 
science  and  their  application  to  house-construc- 
tion. A  number  of  illustrations  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  disconnection  and  manhole  in- 
spection, lent  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  were  hung 
on  the  wall.  Beginning  with  aspect,  he  advo- 
cated the  importance,  wherever  the  architect  had 
a  choice,  of  planning  the  principal  rooms  to  face 
south,  so  as  to  gain  all  the  light  possible,  and  to 
allow  the  windows  to  be  frequently  opened. 
The  choice  of  site  was  even  more  important,  but 
the  architect  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  selec- 
tion, although  he  could  do  much  to  render  it 
healthy  by  under-drainage,  caro  being  taken 
that  these  drains  did  not  communicate  with  the 
sewers.  If  the  site  consisted  of  "  made  "  ground, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  plot  that 
had  been  made  for  at  least  two  years  before 
being  touched  for  building  purposes.  The  dele- 
terious effects  of  ground-air  when  drawn  into 
houses  were  well  known,  and  the  evil  could  be 
guarded  against  by  covering  the  entire 
surface  of  site  wilh  asphalting,  or  a  Gin. 
bed  of  cement  concrete,  rammed  solid.  A 
free  circulation  of  air  between  this  impervious 
bed  and  the  floors  above  should  always  b  i 
afforded.  Too  frequently,  in  couutry  and 
suburban  houses,  the  damp-proof  course  and  air- 
bricks wore  not  built  sufficiently  high  in  the 
trails,  and  when  the  adjoining  paths  and  flower- 
beds were  raised  these  protective  arrangements 


were  choked.  While  architects  were  agreed  that 
brick-built  houses  were  hcallhier  when  con- 
structed with  hollow  walls,  it  was  surprising  to 
see  how  few  houses  were  built,  in  this  manner.  In 
the  matter  of  soil-drains,  he  must  admit  that 
many  architects,  even  those  standing  well  in  the 
profession,  had  shown  culpable  neglect.  Not  long 
since,  he  was  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  a  pestilential  odour  in  a  London  mansion, 
which  had  been  built  four  years  previously, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  well-known  member  of  the  profession.  Ex- 
amination proved,  that,  owing  to  the  defective 
construction  of  a  trap  and  improper  pipe-laying, 
scarcely  any  of  the  house  drainage  ever  reached 
the  sewer.  About  3,000  gallons  of  sewage  had 
to  be  pumped  out  from  under  the  floors  of  two 
houses,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  saturated 
earth  removed,  the  whole  place  disinfected,  and 
a  bed  of  concrete  laid.  Unless  the  pipes  were 
examined,  many  defective  ones  would  find  their 
way  into  the  work.  He  had  sometimes  con- 
demned as  many  as  60  per  cent,  of  those  brought 
on  to  the  site,  although  they  had  been  sent  from 
well-known  manufacturers.  They  should  be 
laid  to  uniform  fall  in  straight  lines,  all  bends 
being  made  by  bent  pipes.  Before  the  pipes 
were  covered  in,  the  lower  end  of  drain  should 
be  blocked  and  the  pipes  filled  with  water  to  test 
the  joints ;  the  levels  should  abo  be  tried.  Very 
good  work  could  be  made  with  Stanford's  joints, 
run  in  with  Russian  tallow  and  resin;  but  where 
the  pipes  ran  under  the  floor,  as  they  must  do  in 
most  town  houses,  iron  pipes,  coated  with 
Angus  Smith's  preservative  solution,  might  be 
used,  the  joints  being  run  with  load.  In  detached 
and  semi-detached  dwellings  no  drain  need,  and 
no  drain  should,  run  under  the  floors.  Man-hole 
chambers  should  be  constructed  outside  the 
house,  where  possible,  so  that  the  drain  and  its 
branches  should  be  accessible  and  capable  of 
being  cleansed  with  a  brush  without  disturbing 
the  floors.  House-drains  should  be  made  as 
small  as  possible,  for  the  smaller  the  pipes,  the 
less  the  friction,  and  consequently  the  greater 
the  hydraulic  pressure  and  velocity,  and  the  less 
the  chance  of  obstructions  taking  place.  The 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  this  principle  had 
been  that  most  of  our  sewers  and  drains  in 
London  were  too  large,  and  were  as  a  result 
laden  with  deposit,  which  evolved  foul  gases. 
As  to  inclination,  he  had  found  in  practice  1  in 
30  none  too  great  a  fall  to  give  to  the  house 
drain.  Disconnection  and  ventilation  of  the 
drains,  with  the  object  of  preventing  sewer- air 
from  passing  into  the  building,  were  of  high 
importance.  It  was  complained  that  there  was 
a  bewildering  variety  of  patented  apparatus 
provided  for  these  purposes,  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  young  architects  would  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  general  principles  of  dis- 
connection and  ventilation,  and  would  inspect 
what  had  already  been  done  by  architects  and 
engineers,  they  would  soon  master  the  details,  and 
would  learn  that  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
no  patent  systems  were  necessary.  In  the  first 
place,  a  siphon-trap  should  be  fixed  between  the 
building  and  the  sewer,  and  between  the  trap 
and  the  building  the  drain  should  be  open  for 
from  2ft.  to  4ft.  In  brick  houses  and  where  the 
drain  was  not  deep,  an  open  channel  with  brick 
sides,  widened  out  at  the  top  and  covered  with  an 
open  grating,  answered  well;  but  where  the  drain 
was  deep  or  large,  a  brick  manhole  should  be 
provided  having  an  open  channel  through  which 
the  drainage  would  pass  through  the  siphon  into 
the  sewer.  The  soil-pipe  should  be  carried  out- 
side the  building  well  above  the  roof,  undimin- 
ished in  section,  and  he  attached  very  little 
importance  to  any  cowls.  The  plan  of  utilising 
the  rainwater-pipe  as  a  drain  ventilator  was 
vicious  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  pipe  was  of 
no  use  during  a  storm,  when  most  required  for 
ventilating  purposes.  Where  the  level  of  outfall 
would  not  admit  of  the  drains  being  laid  with  a 
good  fall,  frequent  flushing  was  necessary,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  flushing  cistern  fitted  with 
Rogers  Field's  annular  siphon  did  the  work 
effectually  and  satisfactorily.  No  waste-pipe 
should  be  carried  into  a  drain,  or  even  into  a 
trap,  unle-s  there  was  a  free  current  of  air 
between  the  end  of  pipe  and  the  water  seal.  The 
mos1-.  important  was  the  overflow-pipe  from  the 
cistern,  which  was  even  now  frequently  connected 
with  the  drain  or  with  the  c3-trap  uuder  the 
closet— a  cause  of  much  fatal  disease.  One  of  the 
best  regulations  ever  made  by  the  water  com- 
panies was  that  in  new  houses  overflow- 
pipes    were     to     bo    formed     as  warning 
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pipes  only.  Amongst  traps,  tlio  o  and 
bell  traps  must  ba  condemned,  and  by  these  two 
appliances  he  believed  more  illness  had  been 
caused  than  by  any  other.  The  S  and  P  traps 
were  the  simplest  and  best,  and  for  receiving 
waste -pipe  drainage,  Doulton's  cheap  gully 
trap  was  one  of  the  best.  Water-closets  might 
be  divided  into  three  classes — pan,  valve,  and 
trash-out.  Although  paa-closcts  were  con- 
demned by  all  who  knew  their  filthy  retaining- 
capabilities,  they  weie  still  manufactured  daily 
and  by  the  thousand  ;  he  hoped  they  would  ere 
long  be  prohibited  under  all  local  by-laws.  The 
result  ot  his  experience  with  the  valve-closet  was 
that,  if  properly  constructed  and  trapped  and 
supplied  with  water,  it  was  less  open  to  objec- 
tion than  any  other.  The  simple;-t  apparatus 
was  the  wash-out,  of  which  there  were  many 
varieties,  including  Bostel's  and  William 
White's.  In  what  were  called  trapless  closets, 
as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  and  the  plunger 
which  closed  the  outlet  to  drain  were  in  perfect 
order,  the  operation  was  very  good  ;  but  if  the 
water  failed,  the  air  from  the  soil-pipe  would 
enter  the  house  through  the  overflow  pipes  when 
the  plunger  was  raised.  His  experience  was 
a<rainst  the  use  of  the  ordinary  valve-closet  used 
without  a  trap  under  it,  and,  indeed,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  properly  constructed  water -trap 
under  a  closet  out- weighed  all  the  objections 
that  could  be  raised  to  it.  The  waste  from  the 
safe  should  be  carried  through  the  wall  and  ltft 
projecting  with  simply  a  hinged  copper  flap  to 
prevent  draughts.  For  the  service  of  water  to 
closets,  a  ljin.  pipe  and  valve  should  be  provided 
where  the  bottom  of  cistern  was  less  than  8ft. 
above  the  w.c.  apparatus  ;  a  1-inch  pipe 
and  valve  up  to  12ft..  and  a  lJjin.  pipe  and 
valve  for  all  above.  For  wash-out  closets  the 
diameter  should  be  increased  in  each  case  by  jin. 
The  water- companies'  regulations,  by  which  the 
flushing  of  closet  was  limited  to  two  gallons,  was 
an  unsanitary  measure,  as  that  cjunntity  was  in- 
sufficient to  cleanse  the  closet.  For  wash-out 
and  hopper  closets  nothing  was  better  than  the 
siphon  waste-preventer,  which  gave  a  sudden 
flush.  Although  there  were  many  waste- not 
valves,  none  had  been  brought  to  perfection, 
but  Tylor's  seemed  the  best.  Closets  should  be 
kept,  as  Dr.  Thompson  had  suggested,  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  house,  so  that  the 
current  of  air  might  be  towards  the  closet  instead 
of  from  it.  The  posit'on  of  the  cistern  was  one 
of  the  most  important  sanitary  arrangements  of 
a  house.  The  cistern  should  have  no  chance  of 
beingcontaminated  :  it  must  neither  be  too  warm 
nor  suffered  to  become  frozen  ;  it  must  be  covered 
in  and  readily  accessible  for  cleansing.  In  con- 
clusiou,  the  lecturer  dealt  briefly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation,  remarking  that  architects 
were  too  apt  to  look  out  for  some  single  appa- 
ratus some  patent  appliance  which  could  be 
specified  without  any  further  trouble  than  giving 
the  name  of  maker  and  price.  They  might 
search  in  vain  for  any  one  system  that  would 
satisfactorily  meet  every  case.  To  introduce  in 
the  simplest  and  most  economical  manner  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  warm  air  at  a  rate  of  about 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour  was  the 
problem  to  which  architects  would  do  well  to 
direct  attention,  and  one  on  which  he  hoped  to 
speak  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  remarked  that  the 
rule  of  safety  in  dealing  with  the  enormous 
number  of  sanitary  appliances  now  in  the 
market  was  first  to  master  the  principles  of 
sanitation,  and  then  to  apply  them  to  the  cir- 
cumstances before  you.  If  the  action  of  the 
apparatus  could  not  be  understood,  then  actual 
tri  il  should  be  made  before  adopting  or  reject- 
ing it.  These  elementary  principles  were  so 
simple  that  they  were  generally  overlooked ; 
they  dealt  with  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
foul  matters.  Proceeding  on  this  rule,  the  old 
C3-trap,  the  pan-closet,  and  the  dip-trap  were 
alik.;  condemned.  Stanford's  jointed  pipes  had 
been  referred  to,  and  these  were  excellent  if  they 
fitted  accurately,  socket  to  spigot ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  the  joints  of  these,  and  any  pipes, 
should  bo  carefully  tested  when  laid.  That 
very  day  he  had  to  deal  with  a  builder  who  had 
told  him  that  the  cem  nt-j  infs  caused  obstruc- 
tion-! to  flow  in  the  pipes,  that  clay-joints  were 
unsafe,  and  that  he  himself  put  nothing  at  all 
between  the  lengths  of  pipe — a  practice  which 
need  hardly  be  condemned  in  that  room.  He 
agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  the  house-pipes 
used  were  generally  too  large  to  give  an  efficient 
scour.    Manholes  were  often  objected  to  on  the 


score  of  expense,  but  ho  maintained  that  in  the 
long'  run  they  were  less  costly  than  the  breaking 
up  of  drains  othi  rwise  necessary.  Where  man- 
holes were  impracticable,  inspection  caps  should 
be  placed  on  the  drains  at  tho  most  accessible 
points. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes  wished  to  raise  a  point  not 
sufficiently,  in  his  opinion,  considered.  Mr. 
Turner  had  lai  1  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  there 
should  be  no  connection  between  tho  cistern  for 
water  supply  and  that  for  tho  closet  service. 
Looking  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  multiply- 
ing household  cisterns,  he  would  ask,  Was  this 
duplication  absolutely  required  where  waste- 
preventers  were  affixed  to  tho  closet  supply? 
He  was  inclined  to  believo  thero  was  no  danger 
of  contamination.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  was  not  able  to  show  that 
effluvia  should  be  conveyed  from  the  closet  to 
cistern  if  a  waste -preventer  were  used  ;  but  as 
drinking-water  ought  to  be  above  suspicion,  he 
would  under  no  circumstances  permit  both  ser- 
vices to  be  drawn  from  the  same  container.  An 
important  point  in  ventilation  of  soil-pipes  was 
that  aay  reduction  of  the  diameter  of  pi^e  in- 
creased the  friction  of  the  air,  and  thereby 
checked  the  current. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  reminded  the 
last  speaker  that  in  many  London  houses  it 
would  be  difficult  to  provide  two  apartments  for 
the  duplicated  cistern,  and,  unless  they  were 
widely  separated,  it  would  be  of  little  use  adopt- 
ing two  cisterns.  While  he  believed  a  waste- 
preventer  materially  reduced  the  danger,  except 
where  there  was  a  leaky  valve,  he  thought  a 
distinct,  if  small,  feed-cistern  should  furnish  the 
closet  service.  The  clo.-et  should  be  thoroughly 
flushed  out  at  each  usiug  ;  the  wash-out  was 
the  only  form  of  basin  a  sanitary  man  would 
specify.  With  sanitary  pans,  deservedly  so- 
called,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  foul  air,  and  the  operation  was 
single  and  simple.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
Mr.  Turner  speak  with  semi-approbation  of  the 
valve-closet,  which  was  under- trapped.  For 
his  own  patented  closet,  he  claimed  that  it  had  a 
waste-preventer,  which  could  be  made  of  any 
size  up  to  6  gals.  ;  but  practically  he  had  found 
from  2  to  2|  gals,  flush  sufficient,  if  it  were 
sudden. 

Mr.  E.  Geiffith,  C.E.,  considered  the  most 
important  principle  in  house  drainage  to  be 
that  all  faecal  matters  should  continue  in  motion 
till  they  reached  the  outfall.  If  Tyler's  closet 
were  used,  with  an  S  or  P  trap,  and  the  inter- 
vening length  ventilated,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  smell  to  be  perceived  in  the  house.  In 
999  out  of  a  thousand  cases  traps,  cowls,  and  all 
patent  apparatus  might  be  abandoned  without 
risk,  provided  this  primary  point  were  borne  in 
mind.  At  a  recent  sanitary  congress  at  Exeter, 
architects  received  many  severe  raps,  and  he  did 
not  think  altogether  with  justification  ;  but  even 
now  they  paid  little  attention  to  drains.  He  had 
that  week  inspected,  in  the  West-end  of  London, 
a  group  of  new  and  expensive  houses  where  the 
old  pan -closets  were  in  use,  and  also  D-traps, 
and  the  soil-pipes  were  unventilated  ;  and  yet 
one  of  these  houses  was  sold  for  £12,000.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong  in  the  architect.  He  had 
never  seen  a  house  prop  rly  drained  unless 
the  drains  werela:d  by  a  specialist.  (Laughter.) 
You  could  not  find  a  single  Government  building 
that  was  properly  drained. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  condemned  the  waste- 
prevention  regul  itions  by  which  water  companies 
deprived  the  users  of  a  constant  system  of  the 
effectual  flushing  of  closets.  He  would  defy  any 
architect  or  specialist  to  make  his  apparatus  per- 
fect. His  recent  experience  of  S:anford's  joints 
in  a  house  buil  ling  at  Lanca-ter-gate  was  that 
the  builder  paid  him  the  compliment  to  say  he 
should  not  tike  another  contract  under  him  un- 
less he  added  10  per  cent,  to  the  contract.  He 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  get  these  pipes  to 
fit  true,  and,  though  he  had  them  up  six  or 
seven  times,  he  had  even  now  very  grave  doubts 
whether  they  were  perfect.  His  plan  was  to  fill 
them  with  water,  so  as  to  test  the  tightness  of 
the  joints.  He  considered  Potts's  chamber  as 
simpler  and  less  costly  than  a  disconnecting 
manhole.  As  to  Professor  Kerr's  suggestion  to 
build  sanitary  shafts  as  annexes  to  houses, 
they  would  be  greater  abominations  than  the 
present  system. 

Messrs.  E.  C.  Robins,  Douglass  Mathews, 
and  others,  having  spoken,  Mr.  Turner  replied 
I  upon  the  discussion.    He  admitted  that  wlieie 


the  disconnection  of  a  waste-preventer  existed 
between  the  closet  and  the  cistern,  there  was  very 
little.'  danger  of  contamination  ;  but  ho  bad  never 
found  practical  difficulty  in  insisting  on  having 
a  separate  cistern,  and  unless  one  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  separation,  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold depended  on  any  plumber  who  might 
afterwards  be  employed.  Ho  thought  the  con- 
venience of  a  manhole  outweighed  the  initial 
outlay,  and  the  co-t  was  less  than  that  involved 
in  taking  up  drains.  The  architect  should  in- 
sist upon  elrainage  feeing  as  much  an  ell  mcnt  of 
the  house  with  which  he  was  entrusted  as  the 
construction  or  the  decoration. 


THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  RENAISSANCE.* 
By  Andrew  Dewar. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 

THUS  far  we  have  been  speaking  only  of 
carving  ;  as  a  short  digression  ;  what  has 
been  the  advance  of  form  in  G00  years  ?  An  Eng- 
lish architect  in  the  13th  century  conceived  that  a 
nave,  side-aisles,  transepts,  and  choir,  with  a 
central  and  two  western  towers,  was  the  most 
fitting  shrine  in  which  to  embody  his  religion, 
and  an  English  architect  in  our  day  confesses  he 
cannot  improve  on  it,  though  asked  to  provide 
for  a  different  ceremonial  and  a  changed  religion. 
Progress  of  form  in  GOO  years  may  thus  be 
summed  up  as  nil ;  progress  in  carving — back- 
ward. 

In  Renaissauce  prof  er,  although  the  change 
in  its  ornament  is  not  so  varied  as  in  Gothic,  it 
is  no  less  marked.  In  the  early  forms  sculpture 
and  ornament  are  sparingly  introduced,  and 
then,  like  Gothic,  only  in  panels  near  the  eye 
where  the  story  could  be  read,  or  on  the  friezes 
of  such  a  size  as  to  be  easily  decipherable.  As 
time  went,  on  fronts  like  the  Certosa  of  Pavia 
grewinto  an  architectural  bear-garden.  Cornices, 
bases,  pilasters,  panels,  niches,  and  window- 
heads  caked  themselves  with  ornament  in  the 
richest  prof  usion — some  of  the  latter  in  beautiful 
and  imaginative  designs,  while  the  figures  vied 
with  the  life.  Later,  the  statues  were  exiled  to 
pedestals  on  the  skyline,  keeping  guard  with 
hundreds  of  empty  urns,  to  give  a  funereal  aspect 
to  the  design,  while  the  ornament  near  the  eye 
was  of  the  most  regular  and  exact  description, 
entirely  without  meaning.  Lastly  came  on  the 
Borromini  and  Rococo  styles,  where  flying 
Venuses  hold  stone  festoons  with  stone  ribbons  ; 
where  beautiful  acanthus-leaves  grow  out  of 
lions'  tails,  and  circumnavigate  the  whole  panel; 
where  men's  feet  take  root  and  devolve,  contrary 
to  the  Darwinian  theory,  into  the  vegetable 
creation ;  and  rose-trees,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
doctrine,  blossom  into  eagles'  heads.  Then 
mouldings  are  stopped  and  "  woe-begone  figures 
in  impossible  attitudes  cling  to  broken  pediments 
for  dear  life  "  ;  while  Venice  can  show  a  church 
in  which  huge  folds  of  marble  drapery  may  be 
seen,  warranted  to  look  like  the  original  at  so 
much  a  yard — a  sight  which  always  draws 
bursts  of  admiration  from  the  ladies.  Even 
cherubs,  with  double  -  action  wings  meeting 
somewhere  in  front  and  unconnected  in  any 
visible  way  with  the  body,  fly  over  altars  and 
pediments  in  picturesque  profusion. 

In  the  revival  of  Renaissance— for  Renaissance 
in  our  day  has  been  honoureel  with  a  revival — 
the  absurdities  are  invariably  first  seized  hold  of 
and  copied  with  cheap  exaggerations.  Festoons, 
ribbons,  broken  pediments,  Darwinian  monsters, 
et  hoc  genus  omne  spread  themselves  in  the  most 
unmeaning  manner,  and  make  us  wonder  if 
architects  will  ever  be  wholly  original. 

It  mav  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  a  con- 
spicuous freak  of  the  late  Renaissance  in  sculp- 
ture, idealising  new  birth,  we  suppose,  in 
nudity.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  great 
lexicographer,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  stands  as 
Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  veritable 
Hercules  in  form  and  muscle  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  even  Boswell  would  recognise  him. 
Fancy  the  absurdity  of  Dr.  Johnson  waddling 
about  St.  Paul's  as  an  Apollo.  Another  similar 
instance  is  in  Milan,  where  Napoleon,  by 
Canova,  is  posing  as  Mercury  in  his  usual  un- 
dress of  a  hat !  We  have  seen  this  costume  in 
Panama  with  the  addition  of  a  switch,  but  there 
the  climate  is  more  congenial  than  Fiance. 

We  may  thus  sum  up,  as  we  did  Gothic,  the 

*  Taper  read,  Jan.  19,  before  the  Edinburgh  Architec- 
tural Association. 
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progress  of  Renaissance  in  400  years,  both  in 
form  and  carving,  as  almost  nil. 

In  this  rambling  way,  which  is  as  good  per- 
haps as  any  other,  we  are  trying  to  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  what  Renaissance  is,  what  it 
should  be,  and  how  architects  have  conceived  it 
ought  to  be  ;  and  this  in  its  main  features  is  a 
story  which  has  undergone  repetition  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  One  great  difference,  how- 
ever exists  between  the  architecture  of  Italy  and 
other  countries,  for  while  it  may  be  said  to  have 
stood  still  there  for  200  years,  or  only  to  have 
made  feeble  copies  of  French  art,  in  Erance 
the  First  Renaissance  was  succeeded  by  the 
Revival,  in  which  the  forms  and  details  were 
mere  copies  of  the  old  Roman,  while  an  almost 
distinct  style  was  developed  in  their  chateaux, 
in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  another  almost 
equally  distinct  is  in  progress  in  their  architecture 
of  to-day.  In  Britain,  not  only  have  we  had  a 
Revival,  but  an  extensive  dinner  of  the  styles, 
with  courses  innumerable,  and  that  too  without 
as  much  original  development  as  the  French, 
for  our  only  boast  is  our  stiff-necked  Eliza- 
bethan. Thus,  even  in  this  century,  we  com- 
menced with  Greek  and  Roman,  then  followed  a 
little  Tudor,  a  taste  of  Venetian,  some  Early 
English,  Scotch  Baronial,  Elizabethan,  and 
Queen  Anne,  till  now,  sick  and  tired  of  every  one, 
the  Lord  only  knows  whom  we  shall  copy  from 
next. 

"We  have,  however,  some  hopes  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  are  not  inclined  to  believe  alto- 
gether that  architects  are  the  women  of  the 
learned  arts,  who  change  their  fashions  as  often 
as  their  prototypes  their  dress,  and  now  is  the 
age's  opportunity ;  now,  in  the  words  of  the 
preachers,  is  their  day  of  salvation.  The  im- 
pulse given  to  the  Queen  Anne  development  of 
Renaissance  has  been  so  widespread,  and  the 
new  forms  and  expressions  added  to  our  archi- 
tectural vocabulary  of  such  beauty  and  value, 
showing,  also,  an  endless  variety  in  the  same, 
that  a  new  English  Renaissance  has  a  clear 
course  before  it  which  may  be  made  as  distinct 
as  the  French,  as  beautiful,  as  flexible,  and  as 
durable. 

In  seeking  to  expound  the  capabilities  of  Re- 
naissance proper,  and  its  almost  undeveloped 
resources,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  we  do  not 
disapprove  of  a  Renaissance  in  any  style  so  that 
it  be  Renaissance — new  birth — and  not  revival. 
The  difference  between  the  two,  you  will  re- 
member, is  this :  in  the  Renaissance  there  is 
fertility  of  invention,  originality  of  feature,  life 
in  the  detail,  and  progressiveness  in  the  form  ; 
while  in  the  Revival  invention  is  an  incubus, 
thought  a  drug,  and  life  a  superfluity ;  the  man 
who  can  mimic  is  an  artist,  and  the  perfect 
copyist  a  genius.  Perhaps  we  may,  without 
being  invidious,  call  attention  to  some  examples 
in  Edinburgh  in  illustration  of  our  meaning.  In 
the  New  University  building  we  have  a  good 
example  of  Italian  Renaissance,  for  the  form 
expresses  boldly  the  requirements  of  the  interior, 
and  the  ornament  is  subordinate,  and  gives  em- 
phasis to  the  construction.  In  the  old  college 
we  have  a  medium  between  Renaissance  and 
Revival,  which  is  more  worthy  of  commendation 
than  blame ;  in  the  high  school,  a  masterly 
treatment  of  Greek,  which  we  are  all  proud  of, 
though  not  without  defects.  As  an  example  of 
English  Renaissance,  perhaps  no  work  in  the 
city  compares  with  the  late  David  Bryce's 
masterpiece,  the  Bank  of  Scotland ;  while  in 
Gothic,  as  a  worthy  rival  to  the  spire  of  any 
English  cathedral,  we  would  have  you,  in 
wonder  and  admiration,  pay  your  devotions 
before  the  General  Assembly  Hall,  said  to  be  by 
Pugin,  in  Gillespie  Graham's  name. 

Of  examples  of  the  first  life  of  a  style — which 
should  have  preceded  Renaissance — we  have  St. 
Giles,  Holyrood,  and  Trinity,  all  very  good 
Gothic,  but  great  sufferers  by  iconoclasts, 
restorers,  and  Ruskin's  horror— railways. 

Of  Revival  in  all  styles,  we  are  unquestion- 
ably rich  ;  so  much  so,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  architects  supplying  us  with  any 
more.  Out  of  dozens,  we  shall  only  single  the 
most  conspicuous,  such  as  the  National  Gal- 
leries, Surgeons'  Hull,  Commercial  Bank,  Burn's 
Monument,  Melville  Monument,  Fettes  College, 
New  Infirmary,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  &c. 

Nor  would  we  be  a  typical  British  city  did  we 
not  possess  magnificent  works  of  dead  art.  In 
tho  modern  style,  we  havo  that  supremo  milk  - 
churn,  tho  Nelson  monument.  In  Scotch  Baro- 
nial— we  know  not  what  clso  to  cull  it — that 
German  combination,  puzzlo  and  toy,  tho  Calton 


Gaol.  In  Egyptian,  that  huge  darning-needle, 
the  Martyr's  monument.  In  Gothic,  those  pano- 
ramic pasteboard  screens,  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege and  Nicolson-street  U.  P.  Church.  While 
in  Classic  we  have  all  the  Established  churches 
of  the  city. 

Rich  as  Edinburgh  undoubtedly  is  in  large 
works  of  Classic  architechire,  she  is  far  surpassed 
by  Glasgow  in  these  as  well  as  in  new  examples 
of  a  pure  Renaissance.  So  numerous  are  they, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  almost  invidious  to 
mention  them  ;  but  we  canncjt  pass  over  the  Fine 
Art  Gallery,  Glasgow  Herald  Office,  and  New 
Club  Buildings.  Her  architects  also  are  numer- 
ous and  well  known ;  but  the  man,  above  all,  who 
has  made  Glasgow  what  she  is  in  Classic  Archi- 
tecture, and  whose  name  is  reverenced  by  her 
citizens  as  one  of  her  greatest  sons,  is  that  of 
"Greek"  Thomson.  Thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spiiit  of  Grecian  architecture,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  devotion.  Style  after  style 
swept  over  the  city,  drawing  all  in  its  vortex, 
but  he  alone  remained  faithful,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  while  his  contemporaries  are 
almost  forgotten,  he,  in  his  works  and  apart 
from  his  works,  still  lives,  and  in  that  master- 
piece St.  George's  Church  and  spire,  which 
dominates  the  city  and  catches  the  eye  of  every 
stranger,  he  has  erected  what  a  man  of  genius 
only  could  have  accomplished,  a  building  fitted 
to  rank  beside  the  greatest  works  of  ancient 
Greece. 

During  the  Gothic  mania  we  were,  with  most 
architects,  of  opinion  that  Gothic  was  suitable 
for  anything  and  everything  ;  and  the  many 
able  designs  by  enthusiastic  and  cultured  archi- 
tects at  the  time  confirmed  us  in  this  ;  nor  are 
we  yet  shaken  in  our  belief  that,  if  masterly 
handled,  it  is  so  ;  but  how  many  architects  have 
handled,  it  in  a  masttrly  manner,  or  even  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  their  youth,  and  kept  themselves 
free  from  from  a  grovelling  copyism?  Revival, 
unfortunately,  is  ever  ringing  in  their  ears,  and 
not  Renaissance.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
when  an  architect  forgets  the  best  traditions  of 
his  profession  and  emulates  the  jeweller ;  when, 
as  in  Ely  Cathedral  restorations  and  the  Prince 
Consort  Memorial,  twisted  columns  and  inlaid 
precious  stones  take  the  place  of  natural  forms 
and  architectural  history  in  carving  ;  when 
monsters  still  decorate  porch-doors  and  window- 
labels  ;  when  the  old  forms  are  repeated  ad 
nauseam,  without  reference  to  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  age — then  it  is  time  for  the  second 
Gothic,  as  it  was  for  the  first,  to  die. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  we 
think  the  Scott  Monument,  for  the  time  it  was 
produced,  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  Whether  we  take  it  for  its  fitness 
for  the  purpose  required,  its  originality  of  form, 
or  the  correctness  and  unity  of  detail  with  which 
it  is  carried  out,  it  tells  us,  as  with  undying 
authority,  that  the  too-much  forgotten  name  of 
George  Kemp  has  only  one  rival  in  Britain — Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Scott's  monument  one  would 
therefore  class  as  a  work  of  true  Gothic  Renais- 
sance, not  Revival,  for  this,  if  for  nothing  else, 
that  its  form  is  essentially  new  ;  and  herein  true 
living  art  ever  consists  in  any  style  and  in  any 
age.  Pure  detail  is  necessary,  and  its  correct 
application  is,  indeed,  a  high  accomplishment. 
Yet  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  but  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  a  structure  otherwise  dead  ;  while  origi- 
nal and  appropriate  forms  to  true  needs,  however 
rude  the  detail,  so  it  be  not  false,  marks  the 
true  architect,  and  is  a  living  testimony  to  the 
fact  of  an  art  having  progress.  In  some  of  our 
own  Late  churches  (and  we  are  proud  to  say 
they  are  by  Edinburgh  architects,  and  worthy 
members  also  of  our  own  Association),  we  have 
works  of  a  true  "Renaissance";  we  refer  to 
Barclay,  Brougham-street,  Morningside  Episco- 
pal, and  Mayfield  Free  Churches.  In  all  these 
there  is  a  decided  French  feeling  ;  the  Gothic  is 
Continental,  but  it  is  not  mere  bones  :  the  flesh 
and  blood  are  visible  through  them,  and  the 
forms  are  original  and  appropriate.  Long  may 
it  be  so,  and  it  can  only  be  regretted  once,  and 
that  is  for  ever,  our  own  architects  had  not  the 
opportunity,  as  they  had  the  capacity,  of  design- 
ing a  cathedral  for  tho  city  worthy  of  the  best 
Scottish  art,  the  fitting  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  mind  which  evolved  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment. 

While  on  Gothic  Renaissance,  wo  would  ask 
why  domes  are  not  oftcner  constructed,  and  even 
in  Gothic,  why  do  they  not  oftcner  take  the 
place  of  spires  Y  hi  approaching'  any  city  it  is 
not  the  spires  thut  striko  awo  into  the  traveller, 


and  prepare  him  for  the  beautiful  in  art ;  for  to 
our  mind  they  look  too  much  like  splinters 
broken  from  some  wreck  beneath  ;  while  a  dome 
rising  in  quiet  majesty  into  the  sky,  darkening 
the  heavens  with  its  bold  bluff  outline,  yet  veil- 
ing itself  with  the  atmosphere  of  distance,  is  an 
object  worth  a  hundred  spires  ;  a  work  of  man's 
hands  that  never  failed  to  please,  and  to  increase 
cur  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human  concep- 
tions. 'Tis  in  this  direction  and  in  the  infinite 
combinations  of  domes  with  pinnacles  and  spires, 
that  one  of  the  roads  of  progress  in  Gothic  leads, 
unless,  indeed,  mortification  has  not  set  in  toe 
badly  for  the  present. 

Having  now  in  a  general  way  indicated  where- 
in the  capabilities  of  all  kinds  of  Renaissance 
consist,  we  will  particularise  with  Renaissance 
proper.  To  say  it  would  be  unsuitable  for 
churches  would  be  to  deny  merit  to  several  of 
the  grandest  churches  in  Christendom — St. 
Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Pantheon,  Paris. 
Still  we  would  be  inclined,  seeing  we  have  a 
grand  indigenous  Gothic  of  our  own,  to  erect 
churches  in  Gothic  as  a  style  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
it  from  its  purest  period,  adapting  it  according 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  each  varying 
age.  At  the  same  time  most  interesting  churches 
have  been  built,  such  as  St.  Eustache,  Paris  ; 
and  Notre  Dame,  Dijon  ;  where  the  form  is 
Gothic,  even  to  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles, 
and  yet  the  detail  is  essentially  Classic.  These 
churches  were  as  interesting  a  study  as  any  on  the 
Continent.  The  strange  effects  produced  by  the 
unwonted  combinations,  in  many  instances  so 
pleasing,  showing  also  how  they  could  be  im- 
proved, that  we  wondered  why  the  style  ever 
became  still-born.  To  say  they  are  infinitely 
better  than  the  machine-made  copies  of  old 
parish- churches,  such  as  hundreds  throughout 
the  country,  is  faint  praise,  and  if  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  these  old  architects  we  succeeded 
in  even  approaching  in  their  originality,  it 
would  show  that  at  least  we  were  men — not 
monkeys  or  Chinamen.  It  is  our  belief  that  in 
this  direction  only  will  architecture  progress  and 
keep  itself  alive  :  by  Gothic,  for  instance, 
adopting  Classic  and  Renaissance  forms,  and 
treating  them  with  Gothic  freedom,  and  vice  versa 
by  Renaissance,  borrowing  from  the  Gothic  that 
freedom  and  elasticity  which  at  present  is  all  its 
own. 

For  all  buildings  of  a  secular  nature  the 
Renaissance  is  eminently  suitable.  It  j.ives  all 
the  breadth,  mass,  and  dignity  required  for 
municipal  and  monumental  edifices,  and  yet  is 
light  and  airy  enough  for  a  villa.  A  building 
in  Renaissance,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  please, 
if  it  is  truly  designed  to  represent  its  purpose  ; 
if  uniformity,  merely  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
is  avoided  ;  if  newforms  are  constructed  for  a  de- 
finite purpose,  andnotmerely  fornovelty;  if  doors, 
windows,  cornices,  chimneys,  and  towers  are  not 
copied,  but  are  specially  designed  for  special 
uses  and  the  beauty  of  the  building  as  a  whole  ; 
if  ornament  is  only  used  to  emphasise  construc- 
tion, and  sculpture  and  carving  to  illustrate  the 
purposes  of  the  building  or  tell  its  history.  For 
this  latter  purpose  natural  forms  are  preferable, 
and  should  be  introduced  with  a  meaning. 
Monsters  and  monstrosities  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  can  only  be  pardoned  on  very  exceptional 
grounds.  Although  found  in  good  Renaissance 
and  even  good  Gothic,  where  we  pardon  it  as  a 
quaint  conceit  on  the  part  of  the  carver,  no 
reason  on  earth  exists  for,  and  no  meaning  is 
conveyed  by,  animals  with  bodies  ending  in 
volutes  and  foliage.  Animals,  if  introduced, 
should  be  perfect  and  foliage  natural ;  nor  can 
we  see  in  a  building  which  is  otherwise  any  thing 
but  a  visible  indication  of  artistic  dissolution  in 
the  architect  and  in  the  art. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  wish  to  have  it  im- 
pressed on  us  all  that  the  gist  of  all  Renaissance 
is  to  be  truthful ;  that  in  art,  as  in  morals, 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  ;  and  originality, 
especially  in  form,  the  escutcheon  of  the  genius. 

WATER :   ITS  COLLECTION  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

ON  our  desk  lies  a  little  octavo  with  tho  above 
title,  w  ritten  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tarry,  C.E., 
intended  as  a  practicul  handbook  for  domestic 
and  general  use.    That  such  a  book  is  wanted 

•  Water  :  its  Composition,  Collection,  and  Distribution. 
Iiy  Joseph  Pakuy,  C.E.  London :  Fiederick  Warne  and 
Co.,  Bedford-street,  Strand. 
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by  the  general  public  may  be  testified  by  tbe 
general  confusion  and  inconvenience  arising 
from  a  frost  such,  as  that  we  have  recently  ex- 
perienced, or  from  the  temporary  stoppage  of 
domestic  services,  arising  from  sundry  causes 
connected  with  cisterns  and  ball-taps.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  knowledge  among  a  large 
class  of  householders  of  sanitary  fittings,  and  we 
have  even  hsard  absurd  remarks  made  by  people 
of  alleged  faults  of  screw-down  taps,  the  bell- 
traps  of  sinks,  fas.  The  author  relates  a  story 
of  a  local-board  engineer  who  recently  called  at 
a  cottage  and  was  asked  to  look  at  the  tap.  "  It 
has  been  here,"  said  the  woman,  "  about  a  year, 
and  scarcely  any  water  will  come  out  of  it,  and 
it's  always  leaking."  The  tap  was  one  of  the 
screw-down  sort,  and  had  never  been  properly 
open  or  shut,  but  used  as  a  plug-tap.  Other 
similar  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
experience  of  all  surveyors  who  have  had  to 
visit  houses  in  their  districts,  proving  an  utter 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  fittings. 
The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Parry's  book  enters 
into  the  earlier  history  of  domestic  water  supply, 
the  Health  of  Towns  Inquiry,  and  other  legis- 
lative measures.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
remark  made  that  the  present  tendency  to  cen- 
tralise in  a  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
watched  by  district  authorities  with  jealousy. 
Compliance  with  a  Government  department 
may  be  certainly  purchased  dearly,  for,  as  the 
author  justly  says,  it  tends  to  lessen  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  represses  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  local  bodies.  Its 
proper  function  is  the  laying  down  of  general 
principles,  leaving  details  to  local  requirements. 
The  author  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  subject ; 
he  thinks  the  occupier,  no  less  than  the  local 
authority,  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  making 
himself  a  master  of  the  sanitary  appliances  of 
his  own  house,  and  that  it  is  the  consumer's  co- 
operation that  is  required  to  prevent  waste. 

Speaking  of  filtration,  the  author  exposes  the 
popular  delusion  that  a  patent  filter  is  capable 
of  purifying  water.  The  mechanical  impurities 
it  arrests,  on  the  contrary,  foul  the  filter  by 
collecting  in  the  pores  of  the  material,  and  as  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  point  out, 
myriads  of  minute  worms  were  developed  in  the 
animal  charcoal  of  one  of  the  best  house-filters, 
and  passed  out  with  the  water  when  the  filters 
were  used  for  Thames  water,  and  when  the 
charcoal  was  not  renewed  at  sufficiently  short 
intervals.  The  most  effective  filtering  materials 
are  said  to  be  animal  charcoal,  the  magnetic 
carbide  of  iron  and  spongy  iron.  One  or  two 
forms  of  rain-water  filters  are  illustrated  in  sec- 
tion. In  alluding  to  the  London  Water  Supply, 
the  author  advocates  local  administrative  con- 
trol, instead  of  irresponsible  water  companies, 
who  only  care  to  secure  a  good  dividend,  but 
who  care  not  a  pin  about  either  the  purity  of 
the  water  delivered  or  its  sufficiency.  We  also 
find  the  author  objecting  to  the  house-meter 
system  as  tending  to  restrict  the  necessary  use 
of  water,  and  adding  to  cost  and  maintenance, 
and  he  attempts  to  show  that  waste  can  be  pre- 
vented by  a  more  intelligent  interest  and  atten- 
tion to  appliances. 

Water-rating  is  discussed,  and  Mr.  Parry 
shows  how  consumers  in  three  towns,  charged 
at  the  same  water-rate,  may  have  to  pay  very 
different  amounts,  as  the  rate  is  levied  upon  the 
net  annual  value  with  a  30  per  cent,  deduction, 
or  upon  the  same  with  ouly  10  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion, or  upon  the  gross  rent.  The  tables  given 
of  rates  charged  at  different  places  illustrate 
the  importance  of  one  rateable  value  as  the  basis. 
The  remarks  on  domestic  appliances  are  practical. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  desirability 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  a  well-fitting 
cistern  cover,  of  ease  of  access  to  cisterns,  their 
position  in  well- ventilated  parts  of  a  house, 
their  periodical  cleaning— matters  easily  recog- 
nised as  important  but  seldom  attended  to.  The 
greater  evils  of  connecting  water-closet  with 
the  cistern  by  overflow  pipes,  or  the  use  of  one 
cistern  for  water-closet  flushing  and  also  for 
drinking  are  pointed  out  and  illustrated,  and  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  several  kinds  of  closet 
basins  are  indicated,  though  not  with  the  clear- 
ness we  could  have  desired.  The  author  describes 
the  usual  means  of  cutting  off  the  entrance  of 
sewer-gas  by  carrying  up  the  soil-pipes,  the  use 
of  traps,  Sc9.t  but  we  find  some  useful  methods 
are  not  mentioned,  such  as  the  disconnection  of 
drain-pipes  by  the  use  of  ventilating  gullies, 
open  soil-pipe  heads,  &c.  The  hints  given  on  the 
different  kinds  of  ball  and  other  taps,  regu- 


lating cisterns  and  pipes  will  bo  of  service  to  the 
class  of  readers  to  whom  they  aro  addressed  ; 
and  the  author  administers  a  few  raps  to  archi- 
tects who,  in  spite  of  warning,  continue  to  lay 
pipes  behind  plaster- work,  and  neglect  to  pro- 
vide wooden  cases  for  them,  and  ho  Bays  they 
will  mako  no  change  until  compelled  to  do  so. 
We  may  usefully  repeat  the  advice  that  lead 
pipes  should  not  be  laid  in  ground  containing 
cinders  or  chemical  refuse  or  lime,  if  they  are 
expected  to  last,  but  that  a  wooden  V- shaped 
trough  should  be  formed  covered  with  asphalte. 
A  short  chapter  on  "  Effects  of  Frost  "  will  be 
welcome  to  many  readers,  but  it  only  mentions 
a  few  of  the  ordinary  remedies.  Outside  stop- 
cocks are  recommended  on  all  service  pipes,  and 
a  draw-off  cock  at  the  lowest  point  of  pipe 
inside  the  building,  so  that  water  may  be  drawn 
direct  from  the  main  when  a  frost  occurs.  We 
have  no  srxice  to  dwell  on  the  chapter  devoted 
to  rural  water  supply,  pollution  of  well-water 
by  sewage,  collection  of  rain-water,  construc- 
tion of  tanks,  though  various  hints  maybe  found 
of  service.  We  may  repeat  that  the  book  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  handbook  of  appli- 
ances ;  its  author's  aim  has  been  to  instruct  the 
uninitiated,  and  to  furnish  the  householder  with 
useful  information  respecting  the  sundry 
domestic  water  appliances,  and  this  task  has 
been  performed  with  ability  and  moderation. 

 >       !■■  «  

VENTILATION:   ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE. 
"  rr\HE  Practical  Ventilation  of  Public  and 
_L  Domestic  Buildings  "  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association  by  Mr.  William  Henman,  architect, 
of  that  town,  on  the  1st  inst.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  lecture  was  cast  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  with  the  aim,  as  the  author  explained,  of 
permanently  impressing  the  principles  and  facts 
of  ventilation  on  the  members'  minds.  Ventila- 
tion was  defined  in  the  act  of  obtaining  in  any 
inclosed  or  partially  inclosed  space  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere, i.e.,  an  atmosphere  from  which  had 
been  removed  the  contaminating  products  of 
putrefaction,  combustion,  and  respiration.  This 
could  only  be  achieved  by  removing  the  vitiated 
air  and  replacing  it  by  fresh  air.  This  pro- 
cess would,  unless  care  were  taken,  occasion 
discomfort  to  the  occupants  of  the  inclosed  space 
in  more  than  one  way — by  the  influx  of  sus- 
pended particles  in  the  air,  and  by  the  actual 
movements  of  currents  of  air.  The  practical 
problem  then  was  to  change  the  air  without  in- 
troducing dust  or  draught.  The  first  part  was 
answered  by  passing  the  incoming  air  through 
sprays  or  over  the  surface  of  water,  or  with 
better  effect  by  passing  it  through  wetted  cloths 
or  loosely-packed  cotton  wool,  care  being  taken 
frequently  to  renew  the  straining  surfaces,  or 
the  air  would  after  a  time  receive  greater  con- 
tamination than  it  parted  with.  The  second 
part  of  the  problem,  the  avoidance  of  draught, 
was  more  difficult  of  solution,  and  this  result  was 
only  to  be  effected  by  careful  disposition  of  in- 
lets and  outlets,  and  regulation  of  size  so  as  to 
give  a  diffused  flow  of  air  into  and  out  of  the 
apartment  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  ljft.  to 
2ft.  per  second.  Having  explained  the  laws  of 
diffusion  and  absorption  of  gases,  Mr.  Henman 
proceeded  to  the  practical  development  of  the 
laws  he  laid  down,  remarking  that  not  only 
should  our  dwellings  be  ventilated,  but  they 
should  be  built  on  an  impervious  foundation  ;  the 
streets  should  be  laid  out  so  as  to  allow  of  free 
currents  of  air  through  them,  and  the  drains  and 
sewers  should  also  be  supplied  with  means  of 
changing  the  air.  For  dwellings  natural  ven- 
tilation might  be  relied  upon,  but  for  public 
buildings  some  artificial  appliances  were  needed. 
The  most  potent  agent  in  ventilation  was  heat. 
The  lecturer  urged  that  not  only  was  the  open 
fireplace  wasteful  in  fuel  consumption,  but  it 
could  not  maintain  the  claim  often  advanced  on 
its  behalf,  that  of  being  a  healthy  means  of  ob- 
taining ventilation — the  change  of  air  effected 
by  it  was  not  caused  in  a  manner  most  favour- 
able to  either  comfort  or  health.  In  speaking 
of  ventilation  by  the  chimney-flue,  the  author 
mentioned  that  he  had  for  some  time  past  been 
experimenting,  in  order  to  devise  a  mode  of 
transferring  the  heat  of  the  vitiated  air  to  the 
inflowing  air  which  was  to  take  its  place. 
Although  he  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting an  apparatus,  he  had  reason  to  hope  a 
good  result  might  yet  be  obtained.    The  air  to 


be  introduced  into  a  room  should  be  obtained 
from  as  pure  a  source  as  possible  ;  the  air-ducts 
should  bo  short  and  kept  clean  ;  inlets  and  out- 
lets should  bo  as  large  and  numerous  as  practic- 
able; direct  currents  from  inlet  to  outlet  should 
be  avoided,  and  everything  should  be  provided 
with  a  regulator  easily  accessible. 


DRAINAGE. 

rpiIE  fourth  of  the  current  series  of  Saturday 
I  afternoon  lectures  at  the  Farkcs  Museum 
of  Hygiene  was  delivered  last  week  by  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  M.I.C.E.,  who  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  "Drainage."  The  lecturer  ob- 
served that  the  essential  principles  of  efficient 
drainage  might  be  reduced  to  two — 1st,  that  all 
foul  matter  should  be  rapidly  and  completely  re- 
moved from  the  house  directly  it  was  produced  ; 
and  2nd,  that  there  should  be  no  back  current  of 
foul  air  into  the  house  through  the  pipes  and 
drains  used  for  removing  the  foul  matter.  It 
was  admitted  by  all  that  cesspools  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  first  requirement,  but  the  objec- 
tionable quality  of  the  cesspool,  that  of  retaining 
decomposing  matter,  reappeared  in  many  of  the 
traps  that  were  daily  being  laid  in  our  kitchens, 
sculleries,  and  closets  ;  amongst  these  might  be 
classified  tli3  dip,  or  mason's  trap,  the  o  trap, 
and  the  pan-closet.  To  show  the  necessity  for 
making  drains  self-cleansing,  and  for  giving  a 
sudden  flush,  Mr.  Field  gave  experiments  with 
the  simplest  form  of  closet  apparatus,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  various  modes  of  jointing 
drain-pipes.  In  conclusion,  the  principle  of 
disconnection  was  explained,  and  the  importance 
was  insisted  upon  of  having  regular  and  periodi- 
cal examinations  of  the  drainage  of  a  house  by 
a  well -qualified  man. 


CHIPS. 

Weddington  Church,  near  Coventry,  a  building 
re-erected  in  1733,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday 
week,  after  restoration.  New  roofs  of  pitch-pine 
have  been  constructed,  and  fresh  mullioned  win- 
dows placed  in  the  walls.  The  chancel  floor  has 
been  raised  and  furnished  with  oak  stalls  for  the 
choir,  and  with  new  communion-table  and  altar- 
rail.  The  pulpit  and  font  have  been  set  on  stone 
bases,  a  chancel-arch  erected,  the  nave-floor  laid 
with  Minton's  tiles,  and  a  new  porch  constructed. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Fox,  of 
Atherstone,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  of  London. 

The  second  section  of  the  tramways  through 
Ipswich  was  officially  inspected  by  Major-General 
Hutchinson,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  last 
week.  Mr.  P.  S.  Bruff  is  the  engineer.  The  line 
is  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  connects  the 
western  suburb  of  the  town  with  the  main  line 
railway  station. 

The  church  of  St.  Jude,  Plymouth,  is  about  to 
be  completed,  by  the  erection  of  a  tower  and  spire 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building,  and  rising 
to  a  total  height  of  120ft.  The  tower  will  be  of 
three  stages,  constructed  in  tooled  limestone,  light 
and  dark,  with  windows  of  Doulting  stone ;  and 
the  spire  will  be  built  in  light  limestone,  with  bands 
of  red  Mansfield  and  Portland  quoins.  Messrs. 
Hine  and  Odgers,  of  Plymouth,  are  the  architects, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  commenced  forthwith  and 
completed  by  October  next. 

At  the  East  Riding  petty-sessions,  held  at  York 
last  week,  James  Ray,  builder,  of  Darlington,  was 
fined  £5  and  costs  for  having  failed  to  comply  with 
the  by-laws  of  the  rural  smitary  authority.  It 
was  proved  that  defendant  had  erected  buildings 
in  Fraucis-street,  GateFulford,  which  were  deficient 
in  sanitary  requirements,  and  had  also  let  them 
without  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  rural 
authority. 

The  looal  board  of  Luddenden-foot,  near  Halifax, 
at  their  meeting  last  week,  adopted  p'ans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Utley  and  Gray,  engineers,  of  Hilifax, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  iron  bridge. 

A  new  school  in  Amberley-road,  Harrow-road, 
W.,  was  opened  by  the  Chairnan  of  the  London 
School-Board  on  Monday  evening.  The  building 
has  cost  £-3,353  for  erection,  and  accommodates  360 
boys  and  girls  and  2t0  infants;  the  site  contains 
an  area  of  22,000  square  feet,  and  cost  £U,22S. 
The  mixed  department  of  the  school  consists  of  six 
separate  class-rooms,  each  accommodating  60 
children. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Walker  and  Co.,  of  Bunhill-row, 
have  supplied  the  mahogany  chimney-pieces, 
counter,  and  office  fittings,  alsa  the  stoves,  with 
hand-painted  cheeks  and  hearths,  for  the  Standard 
Life  Assurance  Company's  new  offices  in  King 
William-street,  City,  which  we  described  last 
week. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

DESIGN  FOE  A  COLLEGE. 

The  design  we  publish  to-day  by  Mr.  Walter 
Millard,  for  which  the  Travelling  Studentship 
of  the  Royal  Academy  has  been  awarded,  was 
made  in  competition  with  others,  at  the  Academy 
during  the  month  of  October.  The  conditions 
required  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  a 
principal,  vice-principal,  and  40  students,  with 
a  hall,  chapel,  library,  lecture-room,  kitchen, 
ifcc,  on  a  site  measuring  150ft.  by  200ft.  In 
this  design  the  kitchen  is  placed  under  the  hall, 
the  floor  of  which  is  raised  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  quadrangle  and  reached  by  an 
external  flight  of  steps.  The  lecture-rooms 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  ent:ance-gateway. 
An  open  cloister,  running  round  three  sides  of 
the  quad,  leads  up  to  the  residences  of  the 
principal  and  vice-principal,  and  affords  covered 
communication  from  the  gateway  to  all  the 
students'  staircases.  Prom  one  of  the  inside 
angles  of  the  cloister  rises  the  tower,  forming  a 
groined  porch  to  the  chapel.  The  bird's-eye 
perspective  has  been  traced  for  photo-litho- 
graphy by  Mr.  Millard  from  his  sepia  drawing. 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "    DESIGNING    CLUB.  AN  OAK 

CATJINET  FOE   BOOKS  AND  CHINA. 

"  Jack"  is  again  the  author  of  the  selected  de- 
sign, the  subject  being  a  small  cabinet  for  books 
and  china.  Plans,  elevations,  and  a  view  are 
given,  as  well  as  details,  together  with  an  alter- 
native design.  The  scales  in  all  cases  are  given 
on  the  lithographic  illustration  of  the  designs 
which  we  herewith  publish. 

WEIELEIGH,    BEENCTILEY,  KENT. 

Sojie  few  years  since,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  (whose 
drawings  of  natural  history  are  known  probably 
to  a  wider  circle  of  the  general  public  than  the 
works  of  most  artists)  wishing  to  pursue  his 
favourite  study  of  animals  and  horticulture, 
creeled  on  the  steep  hill-side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Paddock  Wood  to  Brenchley  a  small 
"  cottage  ornce  "  with  detached  studio.  After- 
wards desiring  more  accommodation,  he  carried 
out  the  buildings  shown  in  our  illustrations. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  one  side,  and  the  rising  ground  iu  the  rear  on 
the  other,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  buildings 
and  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  levels.  The  two 
portions — old,  etched,  and  new,  shown  as  black — 
are  connected  together  by  a  handsome  staircase, 
which  is  carried  up  in  the  tower,  and  affords 
access  to  the  various  levels.  The  materials  are 
red  brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings,  and  wca- 
ther-tiling  on  the  upper  floors.  Black  walnut, 
pitch-pine,  and  sequoias  havo  been  used  in  the 
staircase,  and  joiners'  work  to  the  principal 
rooms.    The  principal  stoves  arc  of  (Jodstoue 


stone  only,  no  iron  or  metal-work  being  used. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker, 
of  35,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C.  ;  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Penn  Brothers,  of  Pembury,  Kent. 

ST.    ANDEEW'S    PEESBYTEEIA.N    CHUECH,  BEADING. 

A  squaee  site  necessitated  a  departure  from  the 
usual  type  of  planning,  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  to  produce  a  building  practical  without 
obstruction  to  sight.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
pulpit  through  the  four  columns  only  cuts  across 
the  passages  to  the  seats.  Some  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed when  the  design  was  prepared  as  to  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building,  but  it  has 
proved  a  perfect  success.  Sittings  for  600  per- 
sons are  provided  on  the  ground-floor  and  in  the 
end  gallery,  but  these  can  be  increased  to  900 
at  a  slight  expense  by  the  insertion  of  side  gal- 
leries. The  materials  adopted  are  red  buck* 
externally,  and  white  ditto  iuternally  ;  Bath 
stone  dressings,  slating  for  roofs,  and  timber 
and  boarding  for  the  inner  ceilings.  All  wood- 
work is  of  pitch-pine.  The  work  has  been  well 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Filewood,  of  Reading,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £4,500,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Sulman,  1,  Furnival's- 
inn,  E.C.  The  drawing  from  which  the  litho- 
graph was  taken  appeared  in  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 


CELLARS,     WATER-TANKS,  AND 
RESERVOIRS. 

IN  the  memoranda  respec  ing  materials  issued 
by  Mr.  Robeit  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  as  an 
appendix  to  his  "  Suggestions  "  for  main 
sewerage  and  water  supply,  some  useful 
•emarks  are  made  on  the  construction  of  concrete 
tanks  and  reservoirs.  It  is  recommended,  for 
instance,  that  where  concrete  is  substituted  for 
brickwork,  the  concrete  should  be  one-third 
thicker  than  brickwork,  and  the  same  rule  is 
applied  to  retaining- walls.  These,  to  be  safe,  it 
goes  on  to  say,  "should  have  cohesion  and 
gravity  equal,  at  tie  least,  to  four  times  the 
moving  weight  to  be  retained,  and  should  have 
drains  through  their  substance,  from  back  to 
frcnt,  to  permit  of  drainage  and  prevent  any 
accumulation  of  water  behind  the  retaining- 
wall."  Experience  in  the  construction  of 
underground  tanks,  sewage  and  water  re- 
ceptacles, and  even  large  basements,  has  been 
bought  dearly  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the 
want  of  due  precaution  in  excavating  the  site, 
in  rendering  the  bottom  water-tight,  and  in 
making  it  firm  and  unyielding  to  the  water 
under  pressure.  It  is  useless  to  depend  on  a 
layer  of  clay-puddle  upon  a  bottom  of  porous 
gravel  or  sand  without  a  preparation  of  the 
surface,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  can  be  safer 
than  Portland  lime  concrete  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, which  should  extend  under  the  side-walls 
of  the  reservoir  or  tank.  In  the  construction  of 
underground  cellars  in  water-logged  districts, 
the  architect  has  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
stability  lequired  for  a  tank  subject  to  pressure 
from  below,  and  all  round.  If  he  fails  to  meet 
them,  his  employers  suffer  the  peiiodical  inflow 
of  water  whenever  the  soil  is  surcharged  with 
rain,  or  the  water-level  rise?.  Many  districts 
in  London  have  suffered  from  this  cause  of  late, 
and  we  think  the  attention  of  sanitary  authorities 
should  be  directed  to  the  subject  of  underground 
cellars  generally.  At  present  we  find  no  attempt 
made  in  the  smaller  class  of  houses  to  exclude 
water  from  cellars ;  the  brick-paving  is  laid 
t-imply  on  the  bare  ground,  or  it  is  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  cement,  and  the  walls  are  in 
many  cases  only  one  brick  in  thickness,  without 
drainage  of  any  kind.  It  is  time  some  legal 
enactment  to  pre  vent  the  construction  of  under- 
ground cellars  and  basements  without  proper 
drainage  should  be  enforced,  as  much  misery 
and  disease  are  due  to  the  prevalence  of  basements 
which  are  no  better  than  defective  wat-r- tanks. 
The  best  covering  for  a  cellar- floor  is  undoubtedly 
a  layer  of  asphalte  on  a  bed  of  concrete ;  but  unless 
the  walls  are  aUo  water-tight,  the  water  will  find 
its  way  through  the  joints  and  the  brickwork  at 
the  bottom,  to  prevent  which  the  walls  them- 
selves should  bo  rendered  with  asphalte  on  the 
outside.  There  is  little  check  to  the  intrusion 
of  water,  however,  if  there  is  no  drain,  and  the 
effort  of  the  builder  should,  in  this  case,  be 
directed  to  making  an  underground  tank,  without 
resting  satisfied  with  the  power  of  the  cement 
floor  and  brick  walls  to  keep  out  floods.  We 
know  cases  in  which  cellars  havo  been  tinkered 


and  patched  up  year  after  year  to  no  putpose, 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  as  the  underground 
water  rises  the  cellar  becomes  no  better  than  a 
porous  tank,  and  that  the  only  remedy  is  to 
carry  off  to  a  lower  level  the  surplus  water  by 
drainage,  or  failing  this,  to  pump  dry. 


NEWBURY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 
rpHE  following  are  the  names  of  the  authors 
JL  of  the  most  noticeable  designs  sent  in  in 
this  competition.  We  attributed  last  week  the 
design  "  Expeiientia "  to  Messrs.  Giles  and 
Gough,  but  this  was  a  mistake  of  the  official 
who  gave  U9  the  information.  "  Experientia  " 
is  the  design  of  Messrs.  Newman  and  Billing. 
"Experience"  was  the  motto  of  Messrs.  Giles 
and  Gough. 

"N  wlury"  'quadrangular  plan), Mr.  Frank T. Bagal- 
lay,  19,  Great  George-street,  Westminster;  "Postulata," 
Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  Newbury;  "Falkland,"  Mr.  W.  G. 
Dewton,  Reading;  "  Utilitas,"  Messrs.  Bromilow  and 
Cheeis,  6,  Pekin-buildh  gs,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool ; 
"Expeiientia,"  Messrs.  Newman  and  Billing,  185, 
Toolny-street,  London-bridge;  "Compass  and  Square,' 
Mr.  George  D.  Stevenson,  11,  Alexandra-park,  Hornsey, 
N. ;  "I  Strive  to  Win,"  Mr.  G.  W.  Webb,  Reading ; 
"L.  S.  D.,"  same;  "Design  with  Beauty,  Plan  with 
Care,"  same;  " Expert o  ( 'rede,"  Mr.  James  Ledingham, 
Bradfoid  ;  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge,'"  Mr.  Fred.  Robert- 
son Kcmpson,  Hereford  ;  "  Manneis  Makyth  Man,"  Mr. 
Woodman,  2,  New-road,  Brighton;  "School,"  Mr.  J. 
Treadway  Hanson,  5.  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. ; 
"Studv,"  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  22,  Southampton-build- 
ings, Cbanceiy-lane,  W.C. ;  '  Druid,"  Mr.  C.  B  yan 
Oliver,  15,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-rcw,  W.C. ; 
"Multum  in  Parvo"  and  "Nota  Bene,"  Mr.  Edwin 
Dolby,  Abingdon;  "1881,"  Mr.  Alfred  Drewe,  Margate 
and  Didcot;  '  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be,"  Mr.  C.  Martin 
Toombs,  5,  Woodbine-terrace,  Le amington  :  "  'Twas  in 
the  Prime,  &c,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Romaine  Walker,  19,  Buck- 
ingham-street, Adelphi,  W.C. ;  "  One  Lives  and  Learns," 
Mr.  H.  Wilkinson  Moore,  Oxford  ;  "  Piopria  Quie  Man- 
bus,"  Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks,  35,  AYellington-street, 
Strand,  W.C. ;  "Licet  Milii  Appelere,"  Mr.  G.  Atkinson 
Barnes,  Newbury;  "  Tlan,"  Messrs.  Bickerdike  and  Sug- 
den,  2,  Field-corn t,  Gray's-inn,  W.C;  "Experience," 
Messrs.  John  Giles  and  Gough,  28,  Craven-street,  Char- 
ing-cross,  W.C. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Solway  Beidge.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said,  on  Tuesday,  his  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Solway  Bridge,  and  he  had  ordered  afuither 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  matter.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Solway  Bridge  was  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  Tuy  Bridge,  and  that  the 
failure  might  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause. 
It  was  true  that  it  was  constiucted  of  wrought- 
iron  columns  and  lattice-girders,  like  the  material 
of  the  Tay  Bridge,  but  the  application  was  widely 
different. 

Local  Expendituee  of  London.— Mr.  Firth 
asked  the  Pre.ideutof  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  Tuesday  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  London 
vestries  and  district  boards,  expended  annually  b  - 
tween  three  and  four  millions  sterling,  and  that  no 
part  of  the  expenditure  was  audited  by  indepen- 
dent or  skilled  auditors  ;  and  whether  he  was  pre- 
paied  to  initiate  such  measures  as  might  be  needful 
for  the  auditing  by  public  auditors  of  such  accounts. 
Mr.  Dodson— Tue  expenditure  in  question  is  about 
£3.000,000  per  annum.  The  auditors  of  ihe  ves- 
tries and  distiict  boards  are  elected  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  by  the  ratepayers  out 
of  the  members  of  those  bodies  who  are  qualified  to 
Eerve  as  vestrymen  ;  but  no  professional  qualifica- 
tion is  prescribed  for  the  office  of  auditor  under 
the  Act.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  the  auditors  of 
the  Corporation  are  appointed,  but  I  lather  think 
they  are  appointed  by  the  Corporation  itself. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  power  to  enforce 
disallowances  by  the  auditors  of  \estiies  and  dis- 
trict boards.  At  the  fame  time,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  that  such  powers  should  be  conferred, 
and  that  duly  qualified  public  auditors  should  be 
appointed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  undertake  measures 
for  that  purpose  this  Session. 

The  Bivees  Conseevancy  Bill. — On  the  mo- 
tion of  Earl  Spencer,  iu  the  House  tf  Louis  en 
Tuesday,  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Rivers  Con- 
servancy and  Floods  Prevention  Bill  was  nomi- 
nated as  follows  :— The  Lord  President,  theDuko 
of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Eml  of 
Sandwich,  the  Earl  of  Jeisey,  the  Earl  of  Camper- 
down,  Viscount  Bury,  Lord  Mouson,  Marquess  of 
Huutly,  Lord  Penihyn,  and  Lord  Norton. 


An  industrial  exhibition  was  opened  at  Wigt  h, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  Monday  week,  and 
will  close  to-morrow.  The  chiif  feature  is  a  col- 
lection of  obsolete  articles  formerly  in  domes  ic 
use  iu  the  Border  distiict. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION' OF  THE  ART 
OF  WOOD-CARVING  IN  ENGLAND.* 

CARVING  in  wood  is  as  necessary  to  good 
architecture  as  carving  in  stone,  and  much 
more  necessary.  Many  buildings  that  are  not 
wanting  in  external  dignity  and  even  splendour, 
are  finished  from  foundation  to  roof- ridge  with- 
out the  help  of  a  stone-outter,  but  are  well 
fitted  in  the  matter  of  wood-cutting  within 
doors.  The  sole  feature  that  gives  interest  to 
some  old  London  houses  is  their  carved  wooden 
doorway  and  porch,  e  tj.,  in  Queen  Anne's-gate, 
Westminster-,  and  in  some  by -streets  of  the 
City.  Wood-carving  is  the  glory  also  of  many 
of  our  old  churches,  for  wood  is  the  material 
with  which  churches,  like  houses,  are  finished. 
As  regards  architecture,  we  have  lived  to  see 
two  revivals  in  this  century— the  Pointed  style, 
and  now  the  Classic  or  Italian  architec- 
ture, as  naturalised  here  in  England  by 
Jones,  Wren,  and  their  successors.  Both 
classes  of  building  are  absolutely  incomplete 
without  wood  decoration.  Architects  have  been 
in  advance  of  carvers,  and  we  see  the  exteriors 
of  modern  buudings  far  better  understood  than 
the  interiors.  Great  exertions  have  been  made 
by  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott  and  other  architects  to 
train  carvers  of  stone,  but  much  remains  to  be 
learned  and  practised  by  the  carvers  of  wood. 
We  seem  to  have  stopped  half-way  in  our  re- 
vivals, and  as  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a 
want  that  seems  to  me  very  serious,  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  notice  these  revivals  in  detail. 

Considering  the  rate  at  which  the  world 
moves,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  fashion,  the 
Mediaeval  style  has  had  a  long  reign.  Now  what 
part  has  wood-carving  had  in  that  revival  ?  We 
have  rebuilt  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  have 
just  finished  the  new  Law  Courts,  and  have 
erected  churches  innumerable.    In  how  many  of 
the  latter  shall  we  see  carved  miserere  seats, 
crocketed  canopies,  or  carved  shrines  ?  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  fitting 
up  of  civil  architecture  ?  The  throne  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is,  perhaps,  the  best  piece  of  work  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Literature,  but  the  general 
fittings  of  the  building  are  devoid  of  interest. 
Now  let  any  one   walk  into  Henry  Vllth'a 
chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  that  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor,  and  imagine  how  dull  and 
uninteresting  either  building  would  be  with- 
out the  stalls  and  canopies  that  rise  loft,  or  16ft. 
on  either  side.    The  stall-work  of  both  belongs 
to  a  period  of  dec  ly  in  Pointed  architecture,  yet 
what  noble  achievements  in  woodwork  these 
seats  and  canopies  are!    The  misereres  have 
brackets  which  i  erve  as  a  sort  of  seat  when 
turned  up.     The  brackets  are  supported  by 
masks,  grotesque  figures,    or  animals,  with 
foilage,  gracefully  turned.     The  designs  are 
quaint,  humorous,  andalways  carved  with  spirit. 
The  carvers  have  been  their  own  designers, 
and  have  evidently  taken   pleasure   in  their 
work.    Perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  humorous 
quaintness  is  characteristic  of  all  good  carving, 
whatever  the  date  or    style.     Cur  modern 
churches     look      cold     and     dull,  even 
where  great  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
upon  them,  from  want  of  this  kind  of  furniture, 
once  so  general.    Then,  again,  as  to  roofs  ;  no 
structures  could  be   grander   than  the  great 
wooden  roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Some  were 
supported  by  king-posts,  queen-posts,  hammer- 
beams,  and  a  forest  of  smaller  supports  :  intri- 
cate, yet  not  without  regularity  ar.d  order  :  and 
always  having  figures  of  angels  with  out- 
stretched wings  on  theendsof  the  hammer-beams. 
Perhaps  such  costly  undertakings  are  scare; ly 
to  be  hoped  for  in  our  times.    Yet  the  hall  of 
Lincoln' s  Inn,  with  a  beautiful  roof,  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Hard  wicke  1 0  years  since.  With  the  exception 
of  occasional  restorations  of   college  halls,  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  followed  the  example  set 
so  long  ago.  Another  fine  form  of  roof  or  ceiling 
one  would  gladly  see  reproduced  more  constantly 
is  that  of  square-panelling  with  carved  leaf- work 
on  the  points  of  intersection.    Most  of  the  ceil- 
ings in  modern  churches,  or  in  houses  built  in 
the  Medieval  style,  are  merely  panelled  with 
rails  moulded  by  the  plane.    Carved  leaf-work 
of  this  kind— light,  bold,  broad,  and  sinewy— 
though  it  is  not  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  can- 
not be  added  to  ordinary  panelled  work,  because 
of  the  cost.    As  we  see  it  in  old  work,  it  is 
simple  and  coarse,  but  effective.     It  does  not 
require  an  accomplished  hand  for  its  execution. 

*  A  paper  read  by  J.  Huxoerfobd  Poixew.  before  the 
Eotitiy  oi  Arts,  on  Wednesday  last,  i'tb.  9tb. 


Yet  the  quick,  ready  hands  from  which  such 
work  ought  to  bo  produced  with  ease 
and  at  moderate  cos-t,  cannot  be  found. 
In  making  such  a  statement,  I  feel  bound  to 
acknowledge  the  services  to  wood  sculpture  of 
Mr.  Brindley  and  his  pupils.  Ho  has  restored 
stall- work  and  tabernacle  w  ork  of  all  kinds.  But 
such  skill  is  confined  to  very  few  firms  in 
London,  Peterborough,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  favoured  cities.  We  have  nothing  like  the 
amount  of  skill  and  talent  in  the  wood-carver 
that  we  can  resort  to  in  masons  and  carvers  of 
stone.  If  the  Medireval  revival  has  not  seen  a 
lively  and  growing  school  of  architectural  wood- 
carvers,  neither  can  we  point  to  any  solid 
achievements  in  modern  and  Mediaeval  furniture.' 
One  or  two  light  and  well- constructed  pieces, 
such  as  sideboards,  buffets,  &c,  have  been  seen 
in  the  great  International  Exhibitions.  But  in 
furniture,  far  higher  accomplishments  are  re- 
quired of  the  carver.  If  we  are  to  go 
on  building,  fitting  up  interiors,  and  making 
Mediaeval  furniture,  it  is  in  the  direction 
here  indicated  that  we  want  training  and  prac- 
tice. Something  should  be  said  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  carved  woodwork  and  carved  furniture. 
Old  work  was  partially  gilded.  In  roofs  where  it 
had  little  light  upon  it,  it  was  painted  and  gilt. 
It  was  never  covered  with  glossy  varnish,  as  so 
much  of  our  modern  woodwork  is. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  decorative  woodwork 
of  a  later  period — that   purely   domestic  style 
which   we   call  Elizabethan.     It  belongs,  in 
reality,  to  the  earlier  revival  in  this  country  of 
Classic  or  Italian  architecture.    It  was  neither 
so  artistic  in  outline,  nor  so  fine  in  detail,  as  the 
art  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  was 
executed  when  the  kingdom  was  more  or  less 
isolated  from  Continental  Europe,  and  our  style  of 
architecture,  and  of  the  woodwork  and  sculpture 
that  belongs   to   it,  became  national.     It  is 
the  Elizabethan  house,  its  interior  panelling, 
its  fanciful  carving,    and  massive  furniture, 
which  has  retained  so  great  a  popularity  down 
to  our  own  times.    Country  houses  of  this  kind 
have  been  refitted,  and  others  built  in  recent 
times,  and  we  continue  to  build  them  still.  All 
the  woodwork  of  the  old  houses  has  a  distinct 
and  natural  character.  But  it  had  this  character 
owing  to  certain  national  prejudices,  and  to  the 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  sending 
artists  to  Italy,  to  study  in  Rome  or  Florence. 
Nevertheless,  builders  and  projectors  of  Eliza- 
bethan houses  aimed  at  following  the  lead  of 
the   artists    of    Italy.     Italian  wood-carvers 
adopted  the  mouldings,  capitals,  brackets,  arab- 
esques, and  leaf-work,  which  they  found  on 
ancient  monuments.    Though  they  borrowed 
these  details  from  architecture,  they  modified, 
simplified,  or  multiplied  them,  according  to  their 
opportunities  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  in 
which  they  had  to  work.    In  this  respect,  they 
did  what  wood-carvers  had  done  for  the  Pointed 
style.  The  egg-and-tongue,  the  drip  moulding, 
the  ogee  mouldings  covered  with  leaf- work,  had 
all  been  adapted  to  their  service.    But,  in  the 
hands  of  the  earliest  and  finest  carvers,  an  im- 
mense variety  was  introduced  into  these  import- 
ant elements  of  decoration.  So  also  with  capitals 
and  brackets  :  the  Classic  acanthus  was  put  to 
universal  use.    It  was  varied  in  ten  thousand 
ways.    Yet  we  recognise  in  all  these  Italian 
capitals,  or  brackets,  or  scroll-work,  in  which 
this  leaf  is  used,  the  old  type.    We  cannot  but 
see,  moreover,  what  a  pregnant  type  of  foliage 
it  is,  and  how  inexhaustible  in  its  application, 
offering  an  endless  field  for  variety,  and  yet 
preserving  that    unity  which  is  one    of  the 
great    principles    of    art.      We    must  keep 
this  Italian  wood-carving  before  the  mind,  if 
we  wish  to  understand  that  of  our  own  country. 
The  peculiarcharacter  of  our  own  Elizabethan  art 
was  due  to  our  firmer  hold  of  old  Mediaeval  ideas. 
The  Elizabethan  house  was  still  surrounded  by 
a  moat.    It  had  courts  and  gate-houses.  The 
doors  were  old  ledge -doors  of  massive  oak, 
sometimes  pierced  with  shot-holes.    Then  we 
preserved  the  old  tradition  of  one  vast  room,  or 
hall,  to  which  withdrawing-rooms,  and  libraries, 
and  galleries  were  offsets.    The  entrance  was  a 
passage  panelled  off  from  it,  so  that  access 
could  be  had  through  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
house.    Over  this  passage  a  gallery  commonly 
ltd  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
still   across   this   great  hall.    These  panelled 
screens  and  galleries  are  richly  decorated  with 
carving  of  several  kinds.     A  huge  fireplace 
was  provided  on  one  side.     The  upper  end 
was  raised,  and  the  handsomest  seats  were  placed 


there.    The  walls  were  panelled  with  oak,  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.    These  noble  halls 
are  "the  making"  of  the  Elizabethan  house, 
as  they  had  been  of  the  earlier  Tudor  houses, 
and  of  old  castles,  and  manors,  and  granges, 
time  out  of  mind.  The  architectural  disposition, 
inside  and  out,  was,  in  great  measure,  dictated 
by  that  of  the  old  Pointed  style.    The  Renais- 
sance was  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  but  the 
parts  and  details  were  fitted  to  a  system  of 
mullioned  windows,  pointed  roofs,  and  Tudor 
arches.    Builders  expressed  their  thoughts  in  a 
borrowed   language.     The   fireplace  was  put 
together  over  a  Tudor  arch,  like  all  the  door- 
ways of  the  house.     Round  arches  were  of 
late  adoption.     The  hall-screen  had  Classical 
columns,  capitals,  and  brackets.  Terminal  figures, 
with  Ionic  capitals,  supported  the  large  and 
projecting  cornices.    Both  in  tho3C  large  screens 
and  the  chimney  fronts,  the  details  are  curiously 
mixed  in   character,  but  they  retained   to  a 
great  degree  their  abstract   and  conventional 
design.    In  the  richest  and  best  examples  of 
screens  and    fire-places,   figure    sculpture  is 
employed.    Arabesque  work  was   carved  with 
spirit,  and  used  to  cover  imposts,  or  panel  sur- 
faces, or  coupled  together  and  spread  out  into 
cornices,  and  the  upper  borders  of  continuous 
panelling.    Another  favourite  element  of  decor- 
ation is  that  scroll  work  of  flat  relief,  with 
bosses  of  turned  and  split  wood  at  intervals, 
called  strap-work.    The  cornices  of  chimney- 
pieces,  or  screen  divisions,  are  often  interrupted 
by  work  of  this  kind  lapping  round  it,  and 
passing  over  members  of  the  structure  above  or 
below.    It  would  seem  to  be  an  idea  borrowed 
from  ironwork  of  the  middle  ages.    This  strap- 
work,   and  the  larger  surfaces  of  it  round 
heraldic  scutcheons,  borrowed,  probably,  from 
the  notched'  and  curled  edges  of  boiled  and 
stamped  leather,  are  very  effectively  employed 
in  Elizabethan  woodwork.    The   furniture  of 
this  period  has  huge  acorn  table-legs,  with 
gadroon  ribs  on  the  upper  and  acanthus  leaves 
on  the  under  surfaces.    The  same  acorn  shape, 
elongated,    serves   for  stair-balusters,  and  for 
supports  to  sideboards  and  cabinet-fronts.  Other 
notable  objects  of  furniture  are  the  bedsteads. 
The  bed-heads  are  divided  into  recessed  panels, 
and  the  tester  is  supported  by  huge  acorn  posts, 
sometimes  by  fluted  columns,  much  diminished 
as  they  rise.    Rude  terminal  caryatid  figures 
are  generally  introduced  into  the  bed-head. 
Most  of  the  details  of  Elizabethan  woodwork  are 
meant  to  be  Italian.    The  mouldings  are  partly 
run  off  from  the  plane,  partly  fitted  in  with  bil- 
lets or  egg-mouldings,  but  worked,  it  must  be 
remembered,  by  uneducated  carpenters,  joiners, 
and  carvers.    If  we  take  Elizabethan  carving 
detail  by  detail,  it  is  full  of  faults,  shortcomings, 
and  inconsistencies.    It  aims  at  a  graceful  and 
beautiful     ideal  ;   but     it     is     carried  out 
— often  ignorantly — as  best  it  can  be.     We  re- 
cognise in  it  a  real  character ;   it   is  full  of 
strange   and   even  grotesque  incident,  but  it 
speaks  the  mind  of  its  day.    And  this  is  what 
gives  spirit,  life,  and  meaning  to  good  intentions 
in  the  artist.    If  we  attempt  to  reproduce  wood- 
work belonging  to  that  period,  we  must  do  it 
with  some  spark  of  love  for  the  interesting  side 
of  an  age  so  remarkable  ;  and  of  art,  so  full  of 
inconsistencies,  or,  at  least,  of  compound  ideas. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  simply  copy  this  old 
work,  and  with  labour  and  neatness  follow  its 
oddities,  without  knowing  how  to  modify  their 
art  in  our  turn,  as  they  modified  Italian  art  in 
theirs,  we  do  but  reproduce  the  grotesque  side 
of  it.    The  neater,  the  smoother,   the  more 
mechanical  the  imitation,  the  more  glaring  be- 
come the  faults  of  our  work. 

[To  be  concluded.) 


CHIPS. 

A  transept  has  been  added  to  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  South  Lambeth,  and  was  opened  on  Sunday 
week.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  A.R.X.B.A.,  was  the 
architect;  Mr. Shepherd,  of  Bermondsey-new-road, 
the  builder. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hounslow  Working  Men's 
Club,  held  on  Tb.ursd.iy  week,  plans  of  club 
premises  prepared  by  Mr.  Palmer,  architect,  were 
adopted,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  Daniels  accepted  at 
£600  for  its  erection. 

A  new  passenger  railway-station  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Ladyship,  near  Halifax,  West  Biding  of 
Yorks.,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Fraser,  C.E.,  of  Leeds.  The  contiact 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Charnock,  of  Halif  ax. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Bueton-on-Teent  Maeket-hall.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Burton  town  council  held  on 
Wednesday  week,  it  was,  after  a  discussion,  de- 
cided to  rescind  the  resolution  of  November  9 
last,  awarding  the  second  premium  of  35gs.  in 
the  market- hall  competition  to  the  author  of  the 
desigu  numbered  No.  16.  It  was  also  reported 
that  the  proof  furnished  by  the  author  of  No.  8, 
whom  the  first  premium  of  OOgs.  was  condition- 
ally awarded,  that  it  could  be  carried  out  for 
£8,250,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  markets' 
committee,  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  resolved  to  re-award  the  premiums— the 
first,  of  60gs.,  to  the  author  of  No.  10  design  ; 
the  second,  of  35gs.,  to  the  author  of  No.  19  de- 
sign, and  that  No.  10  design  be  carried  out,  with 
slight  modifications,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
author,  whose  name  did  not  transpire. 

Cardiff  Infiemaey.  —  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  governors  of  Glamorgan  and  Mon- 
mouth County  Infirmary  was  held  on  Tuesday 
week  at  Cardiff,  when  a  report  was  presented 
recommending  that  as  the  author's  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  design  marked 
"Health"  had  been  raised  from  £14,800  (or 
£126  per  bed)  to  £23,000  (or  £221  per  bed), 
whilst  that  for  the  design  known  as  "  Tria 
Juncta  in  Uno"  had  been  fixed  at  £21,048  (or 
£210  per  bed),  the  governors  should  appoint  the 
authors  of  the  latter  design,  Messrs.  James, 
Seward,  and  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  as  their  archi- 
tects. This  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  James, 
Seward,  and  Thomas  were  formally  appointed 
architects,  with  instructions  to  modify  their  de- 
signs in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
London  professional  referees  and  the  medical 
staff ;  but  not  to  exceed  the  original  esti- 
mate without  consulting  the  governors  afresh. 
It  maybe  mentioned  Mr.  W.  Nash,  F.R.I. B. A., 
and  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
were  the  referees,  and  were  appointed  more 
than  four  years  since.  Seventeen  plans  were 
submitted,  of  which  "  Health"  and  "  Tria 
Juncta  in  Uno"  were  bracketed  first  and  the 
premiums  divided. 

Masonic  Hall — Club  Pbemises  and  Shops' 
Meethyb  Ttdfil.— In  response  to  invitations  to 
architects,  about  20  sets  of  drawings  were  sub- 
mitted in  the  above  competition,  some  of  which, 
as  usual,  it  was  estimated  could  not  be  carried 
out  for  twice  the  sum  proposed  to  be  ex- 
pended ;  but  of  the  three  selected  for  further 
consideration,  the  choice  was  eventually  given 
to  a  design  bearing  the  motto  "  Plain  and  Prac- 
tical," by  Messrs.  Wing  and  Johnson,  London 
and  Abergavenny,  Mon.  This  design  was  illus- 
trated by  a  well-drawn  perspective.  Two  well- 
considered  sets  of  plans  were  sent  from  Liver- 
pool, and  other3  from  London,  Bath,  Aylesbury, 
Clifton,  and  South  Wales. 

Rochdale. — In  answer  to  their  advertisement 
the  Rochdale  School  Board  have  received  de- 
signs from  38  architects  for  their  new  school  at 
Harelands,  and  after  various  meetings  reduced 
them  to  7.  The  following  are  the  mottoes  of  the 
seven  : — "Utility  "  (3  sets),  "  Comme  il  faut," 
' '  Choose  well :  your  Choice  is  Brief  yet  Endless," 
"  Knowledge  is  Power,"  "Practice  makes  Per- 
fect," "No.  3507,"  and  "  Experentia."  The 
conditions  specified  a  mixed  school,  with  infants' 
department,  to  accommodate  500  scholars,  the 
cost  not  to  exceed  £5,000.  One  of  the  authors 
estimates  the  cost  of  his  design  at  £3,500,  or  £7 
per  scholar. 


CHIPS. 

The  City  Lands  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  are  in  favour  of  the  Temple-bar  Memorial 
being  undisturbed  at  present,  and  a  report  to  this 
effect  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
council  on  the  15th  inst.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
City  Press  intimates  that  while  the  Memorial  will 
remain,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  griffin 
will  be  removed,  and  some  other  heraldic  device 
substituted. 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  have 
decided  to  erect  two  new  lighthouses  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth :  the  one  at 
Dunbar  and  the  other  on  Fidra  Island. 

A  new  chapel  was  opened  at  Haslingden  on 
Thursday,  January  27th,  for  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Church.  Messrs.  Potts,  Pickup,  and  Dixon, 
Manchester  and  Oldham,  are  the  architects ; 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Hope,  of  Dinting,  near 
Glossop,  contractors  for  the  masonry  and  brick- 
work. Local  men  executed  the  other  work.  Total 
cost,  £4,200. 


Butlirtttfl  Itttelligme. 

— — 

Cetjdwell. — All  Saints'  Church,  Crudwell, 
was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on 
Tuesday  week,  after  works  of  restoration, 
effected  at  an  outlay  of  £1,200.  The  fine  15th. 
century  tower,  which  was  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, has  been  buttressed  and  secured  with 
iron  ties  ;  its  walls  have  been  underpinned  and 
buttressed,  the  crushed  arches  have  been  re- 
moved and  replaced,  and  a  relieving  arch  has 
been  built  across  the  west  end  of  south  aisle, 
screening  off  a  baptistery,  and  affording  support 
to  the  tower.  The  stucco-work  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  exterior,  and  the  walls  have 
been  repaired  and  pointed.  The  common  roofs 
and  plaster  ceilings  with  which,  50  years  since, 
the  Perpendicular  open  roofs  over  nave  and 
aisles  were  replaced,  have  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  others  more  in  accordance  with 
the  fabric.  The  west  front,  first  west  bay,  and 
east  front  of  south  aisle  have  been  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  stone  for  stone,  the  chancel  roof 
has  been  retiled,  and  the  floors  throughout  the 
church,  made  good.  Messrs.  Waller  and  Sons, 
of  Gloucester,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
Clutterbuck,  of  the  same  city,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

Daelington. — The  Wesley  an  chapel  at  North 
Cowtace,  near  Darlington,  has  been  reopened, 
after  being  temporarily  closed  during  alterations 
The  old-fashioned  pews,  pulpit,  and  other  fram- 
ing, have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  new 
open  benches  and  rostrum.  The  position  of  aisles 
has  been  altered,  wall  cleading  carried  round  the 
chapel,  new  entrance- doors  provided,  and  a 
thorough  system  of  ventilation  adopted.  Mr. 
FredW.  Brooks,  Darlington,  was  the  architect 
appointed,  and  the  alterations  have  been  most 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Sjhool  Furnishing  Co.,  Darlington. 

Plymouth. — A  new  malt-house  has  been 
erected  at  Plymouth  for  Messrs.  Pitts.  The 
malt-house  covers  an  area  of  over  6,450  super- 
ficial feet.  It  is  four  stories  in  height, 
and  is  substantially  built  of  rubble  limestone, 
with  brick  dressings  to  the  door  and  window 
openings.  The  kiln  floor  has  an  area  of  1,400 
superficial  feet.  The  cost  of  the  reconstruction 
will  be  upwards  of  £3,000.  Mr.  Charles  King 
is  the  architect.  Mr.  A.  R.  Letb bridge  is  the  con- 
tractor ;  the  joiners'  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  May  ;  Messrs.  Colling  and  Hocking  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  plumbing  ;  Messrs. 
Rownson  and  Drew,  of  London,  have  supplied  the 
wrought-iron  work  for  the  kiln  floor,  and 
Messrs.  Willoughby  Bros.,  of  Plymouth,  the 
cast-iron  columns  and  girders. 

Wigan.— The  erection  of  St.  Joseph's  Semi- 
nary, the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  last 
year,  is  making  progress.  The  site  is  about  four 
miles  NW.  of  Wigan.  When  completed  the 
building  will  form  a  quadrangle,  the  sides  of 
which  will  be  about  220ft.  in  length.  At  present, 
however,  means  will  not  permit  of  more  than  the 
north  and  east  wings  being  built,  the  former  of 
which  will  be  220ft.  by  41ft.;  the  latter  222ft. 
by  37ft.  These  two  wings  will  include  temporary 
chapel,  refectory,  lecture- room,  class-rooms, 
thirty-six  rooms  for  professors  and  students,  in- 
fimary,  ambulacrum,  and,  above  these,  two 
large  rooms  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
wings,  which  can  be  adapted  as  dormitories,  if 
needed.  All  the  external  walls  are  built  with 
carefully  dressed  stone,  of  excellent  quality, 
quarried  on  the  seminary  grounds.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  O' Byrne,  and 
the  building  has  been  intrusted  to  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Robinson. 


St.  Margaret's  Church,  Lothbury,  has  just  been 
closed  for  entire  reconstruction  internally,  the 
proposed  works  including  the  removal  of  galleries, 
replacement  of  old  oak  pews  by  open  benches,  re- 
laying of  floors,  lowering  of  pulpit  and  rea<ling- 
des.k,  and  enlargement  of  the  organ :  the  last- 
mentioned  work  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Bryce 
and  Son. 

The  local  board  of  Exmouth  on  Wednesday  week, 
after  considering  two  rival  schemes  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage,  instructed  Mr.  Martin,  of  Exeter,  to 
prepare  fresh  plans  for  sewering  the  town,  with 
an  outfall  at  the  north  end  of  the  docks. 

The  new  University  College  at  Nottingham  is 
approaching  completion,  and  will  be  opened  by 
l'rince  Leopold  in  June  or  J uly  next. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOH,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards., 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  hali-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40e.  per  annum. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXTX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


REfFivED.— W.  L.— H.  and  Co.— J.  L.  B.— D.  and  Co.— 
W.  H.  L. -J.  P.  M.-C.Bros.-D.  M.-J.  M— E.  and 
Co.— M.  Ry.  Co.-J.B. 

D.  J.  M.  (Try  at  Ba'sf ord's,  52,  High  H  jlborn  ;  but  we 
are  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  really  good  book. 
We  know  of  none.) — C.  T.  (Our  remark  on  your  plan 
was  not  made  inconsiderately,  but  after  comparison 
with  others.  What  we  meant  by  "  plan  incoherent  " 
wa?  that  there  was  a  want  of  connection,  and  the  corri- 
dors were  too  long.  No  remark  was  made  on  the  size 
of  schoolroom  ) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

A.  A  cottage  hospital  for  eight  beds,  for  sick  of  both 
sexes,  with  provision  for  infectious  cases,  and  with 
necessary  offices  and  appurtenances.  Proper  floor 
space  to  be  allowed,  and  attention  to  be  given  to  venti- 
lation and  warming.  Plans,  elevations,  and  sketch. 
'  th  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

B.  Details  of  a  wooden  verandah,  and  entrance  doorway 
to  the  above.  Inch  scale. 

Drawings  Received. — Nil  Desperandum  No.  2,  Nemo, 
H.  C.  in  circle,  Good  Luck  to  Your  Fishing,  Ogmore, 
B.  J.,  Con  in  circle,  Motto  A.,  Hubert.  York,  Beta, 
Ambition,  Lancaster,  Bonus  Hominus  (will  do),  In  hoc 
Signo  Vinces,  Alpha,  Arnold. 


— — 

THE  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sie, — The  letter  of  "Desideratum"  in  your 
issue  of  28th  ult.  indicates  a  strange  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  one  apparently  so 
anxious  to  exclude  about  three-fourths  of  his 
fellow-professionals  from  practising  their  call- 

He  must  surely  be  aware  that  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  anybody  in  this  country  to  grant 
licences  or  diplomas  under  any  circumstances  for 
the  exclusive  carrying  ou  of  our  profession. 

The  utmost  that  is  proposed  is  that  the 
R.I.B.A.  should  make  admission  to  their  body 
contingent  on  the  passing  of  some  sort  of  test  of 
fitness,  instead  of  as  at  present  merely  by  ballot 
or  election.  The  only  cifect  of  this  would  be  to 
give  somewhat  more  standing  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute — a  matter  that  the  public  will,  of 
course,  take  "quantum  valeat." 

The  Institute  has  no  power,  any  more  than 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  regulate  the  terms  or 
practice  of  members  of  its  profession.  Any 
diploma  or  credentials  it  may  grant  cannot 
affect  anyone  outside  its  own  circle.  Indeed, 
the  issue  of  a  diploma  that,  cither  directly  or 
constructively,  implied  that  its  holder  had  a 
right  to  practise  not  accorded  to  other  parties 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  charter  of  the 
I  society,  and  I  may  add,  for  tho  information  of 
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"Desideratum,"  that  a  pretension  of  the  kind 
would  be  actionable  at  law,  as  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss 
here  the  point  as  to  whether  our  profession 
should  be  an  open  or  a  limited  one — there  is 
much  to  be  said  either  way,  and  I  am  giving-  no 
opinion  thereon.  But  the  time  has  not  come 
for  the  solution  of  the  matter  in  the  sense  your 
correspondent  assumes  when  he  talks  so  glibly 
of  immediately  patting  down  a  few  thousands  of 
his  fellow  professionals.  It  will  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  for  this,  and  that  will 
never  be  accorded  on  demand  from  any  profes- 
sional or  any  society  ;  but  must  follow  the 
strongly -urged  demand  of  the  public,  who  will 
have  to  be  educated  to  see  the  necessity  of  this 
change. 

And  most  assuredly  the  public  will  never  be 
brought  to  see  this  from  the  point  of  view  so 
undisguisedly  presented  by  "Desideratum," 
that  is,  the  limitation  of  practice  to  a  select  few, 
coupled  with  what  he  hints  at,  the  power  of  pre- 
venting competition  in  their  charges. 

At  present,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public 
find  their  account  in  the  extreme  competition  of 
professionals,  and  judge  themselves  better  served 
by  the  energy  and  skill  which  this  strain  evokes, 
rather  than  by  the  talents  of  a  select  and  inde- 
pendent few. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  many  over- 
look, that  is,  in  case  of  any  diploma  needed  for 
practice,  our  Government  will  assuredly  entrust 
their  own  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  to  wit 
South  Kensington  with  this,  not  the  R.I.B.A  . — 
I  am,  &c. 

3rd  February.  B. 


BUILDING-STONES. 


Sie, — An  article  in  your  issue  of  January 
28th,  on  "  Specific  Gravity  of  Building  Mate- 
rials," has  just  come  under  my  notice.  I  have 
not  studied  chemistry  or  other  scientific  sub- 
jects except  in  a  general  way  ;  but  I  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  building  stones — 
thoroughly  understand  the  qualities  of  some  of 
them — and  have  always  been  accustomed,  since 
I  was  capable  of  observation,  to  notice  the 
characteristics  of  any  stone  which  came  in  my 
way.  The  writer'  of  the  article  I  refer  to  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  higher  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  stone,  the  more  durable  it  is  likely 
to  be.  If  this  were  the  case,  granite  would,  of 
course,  be  far  more  durable  than  the  best 
description  of  the  lighter  oolites.  In  proof  that 
this  is  not  the  case  I  may  mention  the  fact 
referred  to  in  the  Btjildesg  News  of  Oct.  15, 
1880.  The  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Truro, 
had  just  been  taken  down,  and  although  the 
granite  spire  had  been  built  "  little  more  than 
100  years,"  the  angles  and  various  surfaces  of 
the  ashlar  were  eaten  away  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  inch  or  more."  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  high  specific  giavity  does 
not  necessarily  prove  a  building  stone  durable. 

But  I  do  not  write  to  call  attention  to  this 
matter  only.  The  writer  of  the  article  speaks 
highly  of  Ancasterand  Portland  oolites.  "  The 
latter,"  he  says,  "has  the  higher  crushing 
strength,  owing  probably  to  its  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  silica,  which  is  absent  from 
the  composition  of  other  English  oolites,"  and  to 
this  also  he  attributes  its  durability.  Now  this 
shows  that  the  writer  has  not  made  any  extended 
inquiries,  and  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
Doulting  oolite  contains  2  04  of  silica  while  the 
Portland  contains  only  1-20.  Although  I  am 
the  lessee  of  the  Doulting  Quarries,  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  will  allow  me  to  add  this  question  to  the 
writer  of  the  article.  Does  he — does  anyone 
else— know  of  any  building  in  England  of  equal 
age  showing  so  little  decay  as  the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey;  the  St.  Joseph's  Chapel 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century  :"— the  whole  of 
which  is  built  of  Doulting  stone.  There  is  no 
more  important  quality  in  building  stone,  if  its 
chemical  properties  are  good,  than  homogeneity 
in  structure— the  colour  will  then  be  uniform.— 
I  am,  &c,  Chables  Teasx. 

Norton- sub -Hamdon,  near  Uminster. 
February  7. 


LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Sie, — We  have  not  had  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  this  competition  was  decided  till  the  illus- 
tration appeared  in  your  last. 

It  is  clear  that  one  main  essential  stipulation 


has  been  ignored — viz.,  the  north  lighting  of  the 
principal  room,  the  First  Antique.  This  was  a 
matter  on  which  we  were  allowed  no  option,  and 
it  cost  me  many  a  tedious  hour  in  trying  to  ar- 
range these  rooms  for  the  north  light. 

I  note  the  accompanying  descriptive  notice  in 
yours  states  this  large  room  is  north -lighted,  with 
tho  addition  of  an  extra  light  to  the  east ;  the 
fact  being  that  it  is  lighted  directly  from  the 
cast  with  a  supplementary  light  only  from  the 
north.  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the 
same  thing.  Is  it  so  ?  A  room  north-lighted 
means  a  room  with  its  main  or  sole  light  from  the 
north,  and  this  is  52ft.  long  and  only  25ft.  wide. 
Really  the  north  light  here  is  not  wanted  at  all, 
and  evidently  put  in  order  to  suit  the  elevation, 
or  possibly  to  give  an  apparent  compliance  with 
an  essential  stipulation. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  why  the  suggested 
reference  to  a  professional  umpire  and  a  public 
exhibition  of  the  plans  were  so  cavalierly  denied 
to  us.  A  matter  like  this  could  never  have  been 
overlooked  if  pointed  out  at  the  proper  time,  and 
backed  by  public  comment. 

"We  have  a  "  true  bill"  against  the  School  of 
Art,  and  its  first  lesson  is  an  instructive  one. — I 
am,  &c,  A  Competitor. 

February  5. 

Sie, — Thanks  to  your  courtesy,  the  other 
competitors  and  myself  have  the  opportunity 
denied  us  by  the  committee  of  seeing  the  plans 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  recently  awarded, 
and,  by  your  leave,  I  will  now  compare  the 
arrangements  thereof  with  the  instructions  issued 
for  the  guidance  of  competitors,  and  the  additions 
thereto  made  by  the  secretary  and  head-master 
during  interviews  with  them. 

1.  The  conditions  expressly  say,  that  all 
requirements  set  forth  in  italics  "  must  be  literally 
complied  with,"  and  in  italics  it  is  as  plainly 
stipulated  that  "  That  the  two  antique  rooms,  the 
painting,  life  class,  and  head- master's  rooms  must  be 
lighted  from  the  north"  whilst  the  importance  of 
this  was  further  urged  by  the  head -master,  who, 
on  courteously  showing  me  over  the  present  art 
school,  specially  pointed  out  the  evil  of  light 
being  admitted  on  more  than  one  side  of  a  class- 
room ;  to  overcome  which  windows  were  boarded 
up  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  curtains  were 
used  to  minimise  the  difficulty  of  cross-lights. 
Judge,  then,  my  surprise  to  find  all  these  vital 
points  simply  ignored  in  the  first  prize  plans, 
in  which  the  anticrue-rooms  are  lighted  by  three 
windows  from  the  north  end,  and  six  side-windows 
having  three  other  asp.ets,  whilst  the  life-room 
has  three  windows  to  the  north,  and  one  to  the 
south,  setting  aside  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  London,  which 
plainly  rec[uire  such  rooms  to  be  "  lighted  from 
the  north  side  by  a,  single  large  window  "  ;  de- 
partures from  instruction  on  vital  points  which 
disqualify  the  plan,  and  reproduce,  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  evils  of  the  existing  school. 

2.  It  was  also  stated  to  me  that,  whilst  the 
style  was  left  to  the  competitors,  harmony  with 
the  present  building  wyould  be  preferred,  so  as  to 
make  one  complete  structure  in  effect  (hence, 
the  wing  of  the  old  building-  was  published  with 
the  instructions),  and  it  was  further  pointed  out, 
as  important  for  the  sake  of  economy,  that  both 
old  and  new  schools  should  be  workable  by  the 
present  staff,  and  from  the  present  office.  Again, 
juilge  my  surprise  to  find  these  points  also  utterly 
ignored  in  the  plan  of  the  committee's  choice. 

Other  points  lie  invitingly  open  to  criticism, 
such  as  the  communication  between  the  two 
schools,  but  I  will  confine  my  remarks  now  to 
the  actual  departures  from  instructions  and 
admitted  principles  of  art  school  lighting  ;  and 
these  being  so  glaring,  seem  at  once  to  account 
for  the  committee's  effort  to  stifle  criticism  by 
refusing  to  exhibit  the  drawings  submitted  in 
competition,  and  compel  us  to  the  decision  that 
if  the  selected  plan  was  the  best  of  the  86  sent  ir>, 
the  result  is  far  from  flattering  to  the  profession, 
whilst  if  it  is  not  the  best,  the  selection  is  dis- 
creditable to  the  managers  of  an  art  school. — 
I  am,  &e.  A  Cohpetitoe. 


EXTERNAL  SOIL-PIPES. 

Sie,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A., 
p.  140,  as  to  why  I  asserted  that  "a  soil-pipe 
placed  outside  generates  and  discharges  into  the  air 
far  less  sewage-gas  than  one  fitted  up  inside,"  I 
may  observe,  first,  that  I  am  rather  astonished 
that  a  professed  sanitarian  like  Mr.  White 
should  reejuire  to  ask  that  question.    As  to  proof 


of  such  being  the  fact,  let  a  persem  go  into  a 
privy  upon  a  cold  or  frosty  day,  arid  then  little 
or  no  lad  smell  may  be  felt;  but  go  into  the 
same  place  upon  a  warm  day,  and  the  smell 
will  be  disgusting.  Then  as  to  soil-pipes,  go 
up  to  the  roof  and  apply  tho  nose  to  the  top  of 
an  outside  ono,  and  then  to  the  top  of  an  inside 
one,  when,  ten  to  one  it  will  be  found  that 
the  stink  of  tho  latter  is  very  much  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  former.  Further,  apply  an  ane- 
mometer to  each,  and  again  ten  to  one  that  the- 
speed  of  the  current  outwards  from  the  inside 
one  will  be  several  times  that  from  the  outside 
one,  consecjuently  my  "  assertion  "  is  proved  as 
above  stated. 

The  greater  "  warmth "  anel  "heat"  which 
Mr.  White  himself  says  the  inside  pipe  gets, 
•  re  the  factors  which  tend  to  the  production  of 
the  greater  quantity  of  sewage-gas.*  The 
f|uicker  passage  of  the  air  through  the  soil-pipe 
somehow  does  not  prevent  this,  as  said  air 
gradually  gets  warm  in  its  course,  and  the 
longer  the  soil-pipe,  the  more  does  the  passing 
air  get  loaded  with  sewage-gas  from  off  the 
stinking  putrefying  matter  adhering  to  the 
interior  of  the  "warm"  inside  soil-pipe.  This, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  wish  soil-pipes  to  be 
outside,  viz.,  because  that  a  leak  outside  will 
likely  do  no  harm  to  the  inmates  ;  but  a  leak 
inside,  and  especially  from  a  hole  in  a  long  soil- 
pipe  means  poisoning  to  the  breather  of  the  foul 
air  from  the  leak,  said  poisoning  being  slow  or 
quick,  according  to  the  state  of  the  breather's 
body,  and  the  amount  of  disease -germs  in  the 
foul  air  or  "  gas." 

Mr.  White  says  his  inside  soil-pipe  was  all 
right  during  this  frost.  Now  mine  (I  am  only  a 
temporary  tenant  in  the  house)  in  the  middle  of 
the  house  was  frozen  up  for  a  fori  night,  while 
my  sink,  40ft.  from  ground,  and  discharging 
into  an  outside  pipe,  was  used  during  the  whole 
of  the  frost.  It  was  coated  with  ice,  but  that 
did  not  disturb  anytne  that  I  know  ef. 

A  severe  frost  like  this  may  not  occur  for 
many  years,  so,  in  this  country,  to  put  a  soil- 
pipe  of  any  length  inside,  merely  for  fear  of  f rost> 
is,  I  consider,  foolish. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  now  in  their 
graves  who  might  still  be  living  had  it  not  been  for 
breathing  the  bad  air  from  soil-pipes,  and  many 
before  the  end  of  this  year  of  grace,  a.d.  1881, 
will  be  sent  there  before  their  time  from  the  same 
cause.  Some  people  blame  "Providence"  for 
this :  I  blame  the  Government  for  a  good  deal 
of  it,  and  the  public  for  most  of  the  rest. 

As  to  Mr.  White's  idea  of  protecting  the 
external  soil-pipe  "by  a  casing  of  brickwork,"  I 
fear  that  would  be  rather  clumsy -looking.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  might 
cause  confusion  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
chimney  for  a  subterranean  wash-house.  Now, 
although  I  have  dabbled  a  little  in  antiquarian 
lore  myself,  I  really  think  a  neat  wooden  case 
would  serve  the  purpose  far  better,  and  would 
be  cheaper  as  well  as  handier,  and  more  appro- 
priate.— I  am,  &c, 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


Sie, — It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  to  obtain 
evidence  of  the  behaviour  of  external  soil- 
discharge  arrangement  during  the  late  prolonged 
and  exceptionally  severe  frost.  We  have  been 
informed  hitherto  that  not  a  single  instance  of 
freezing-up  has  been  known  to  occur ;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that,  be  the  soil-pipe  outside  or  in- 
side, some  of  the  new  forms  of  traps  used  which 
receive  the  soil-pipe  at  the  foot  and  ventilate  by 
a  grating  to  the  ground  (such  as  Stiff's  and 
Weaver's)  must,  unless  fixed  pretty  deep  in  the 
earth,  be  very  liable  to  freeze  and  bring  on  a 
state  of  things  such  as  given  by  Mr.  White. 

Again,  it  seems  desirable  to  know  if  the 
freezing  of  water  in  the  pan  or  dish  of  apparatus- 
has  taken  place  as  frequently  as  one  wcidd 
expect  with  the  open  system. 

I  would,  with  your  permission,  invite  corre- 
spondents to  relate  some  of  the  lessons  which  I 
feel  confident  the  last  frost  has  been  able  to 
teach  us. — I  am,  &c.  A.  C.  G. 

February  9  th. 


NEWBURY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sie, — Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
your  review  of  m}r  design  for  the  above  school. 
I  admit  that  the  schoolroom  miffht  with  advan- 


*  'Warmth,  or  a  medium  heat  is  favourable  to  putre- 
faction ;  cold  is  unfavourable. 
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tage  be  a  little  wider;  but  its  area  gives  5  2 
square  feet  per  scbolar  when  the  200  are  assem- 
bled iD  it,  and  as  the  nave  of  a  church,  arranged 
in  the  usual  way,  generally  requires  5 '5  to  6 
sauare  feet  per  adult,  including  passages,  I 
think  no  inconvenience  would  arise  from  crowd- 
ing in  the  schoolroom.  The  sum  named  by  the 
trustees,  £7,000  for  the  whole  building,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  avoid  extravagance.  The  esti- 
mate did  not  state  the  value  per  foot  cube  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  building ;  these  might  be 
useful  iu  comparing  with  other  plans.  They 
are :  — 

For  school   and   classrooms,  &c,  dining- 

hall,  kitchen,  &c    7d. 

Dormitories  and  accessories   6id. 

Headmaster's  house    7  Jd. 

Laundry,  washhouse,  and  out- offices    6d. 

I  have  not  the  plans  to  refer  to  :  but  I  believe 
the  dormitories  provide  a  minimum  of  about 
700  cube  feet  of  air  for  each  occupant. 

The  assistant-master's  bedroom  is  said  not  to 
afford  the  requisite  supervision  over  the  two 
dormitories  which  are  placed  at  right  angles 
over  the  school-end  of  the  building.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  for  this  purpose,  practically,  the 
relative  positions  of  apartments  are  the  relative 
positions  of  their  doors,  another  reference  to 
the  first-floor  plan  would  show  that  the  doors  of 
these  two  dormitories  are  both  in  full  view  of 
that  of  the  assistant-master's  bedroom,  and 
quite  as  near  to  it  as  the  door  of  the  dormitory 
on  the  other  side. 

The  planning  of  reception-rooms  is  a  matter 
ahout  which  I  suppose  there  may  be  varied 
opinions ;  but  a  day-  and  a  night-nursery  cer- 
tainly seem  desirable  in  a  house  that  may  be 
occupied  by  a  head-master  with  a  large  family 
of  young  children  ;  and  I  think  that  the  laun- 
dry and  washhouse  are  best  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  house  arid  school ; 
their  being  added  beyond  the  out-offices  has 
given  rise  to  the  long  low  wing  to  which  I 
think  you  seem  to  take  exception. — I  am,  &c, 
Chas.  H.  M.  Mlleham. 

114,  Gower-street,  W.C. 


Sir, — In  the  critique  given  by  you  in  your 
impression  of  last  week,  having  reference  to  above 
competition,  I  notice  that  my  design  "Experientia" 
is  set  down  as  being  "  we  are  told  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough."  Allow  me  to  state 
tint  such  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  should  be  that  of 
Newman  and  Billiug,Tooley-street,  London -bridge 
I  presume  that  as  you  desire  to  be  correct  in  all 
your  reviews,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  stating 
its  right  authorship  and  you  will  greatly  oblige. 

At  the  same  time,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  so 
favourable  a  criticism  as  that  you  gave.  My  late 
partne-r,  Mr.  Newman,  has  now  been  dead  some 
years,  but  I  retain  the  old  name  for  a  time  longer. 
— I  am,  etc.,  Arthur  Billing. 

185,  Tooley-street,  London-bridge. 


SHEFFIELD  PARISH-CHURCH  FONT. 

Sir, — I  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of  any  letters 
on  the  above  subject  having  appeared  in  your 
paper  until  within  the  last  three  days,  when  one 
of  the  competitors  gave  me  the  information, 
together  with  a  rough  idea  of  their  contents. 
Allow  me  to  say  that,  as  socn  as  the  selection 
was  made  (which,  from  unavoidable  causes,  was 
not  until  some  six  weeks  after  the  designs  were 
submitted),  1  employed  a  person  accustomed  to 
Buch  work  to  pack  up  and  return,  carriage  paid, 
all  the  drawings  submitted  (70  in  number), 
inclosing  in  each  package  a  letter  of  thanks, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  successful  com- 
petitor (Mr.  Chas.  Green,  Sheffield)  and  the 
receiver  of  the  £5  premium  (Mr.  Anthony  Welsh, 
Leeds).  I  do  not  know  that  more  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected. — -I  am,  &c  , 

Ensor  Drury,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  George-street,  Sheffield,  Feb.  8. 

[The  competitors,  doubtless,  reasonably  ex- 
pected the  usual  announcement  through  the 
professional  journals.— Ed.] 


THE  MANAGERS   OF  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING. 

Sir, — The  article  in  your  issue  of  last  week, 
under  the  above  title,  appears  to  mo  to  convey 
an  erroneous  impression,  as  there  are  no 
"Managers  of  Metropolitan  Buildings":  a 
manager  being  ono  who  controls  ;  whereas  the 
Building  Act  only  authorises  officials  to  super- 
vise or  look  over  works  after  they  are  done. 


The  article  speaks  disparaging  of  the  narrow 
capacity,  culture,  and  ability  of  "district  sur- 
veyors." The  following  facts  are,  I  submit,  a 
complete  answer  to  this  remark  : — There  are  G5 
district  surveyors  in  the  metropolis  :  39  of  them 
are  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  10  more  are  Associates;  the 
president,  Mr.  Whichcord,  is  a  district  surveyor, 
and  several  of  them  are  also  members  of  the 
council.  Every  candidate,  before  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  is  compelled  by  law  to  pass 
an  examination  at  the  Institute;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  district  surveyors  of  London, 
and  candidates  for  the  appointment,  are  the 
only  persons  in  the  British  Empire  who  hold 
any  diploma  as  to  their  capability  to  practise 
as  architects ;  and  this  fact  is  so  well  known  and 
recognised  in  courts  of  law,  that  it  adds  con- 
siderable weight  to  their  evidence  as  witnesses. 
Generally  about  two-thirds  of  the  candidates 
offering  themselves  for  certificates,  after  ex- 
amination, are  rejected ;  and  if  it  is  objected  that 
the  test  is  not  severe  enough,  this  is  now 
remedied,  as  the  Council  of  the  Institute  who 
conduct  the  examination  have  recently  arranged 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  raise 
the  scale  of  proficiency,  and  charge  fees  to  pay 
the  examiners.  The  article  further  speaks  of 
"  the  want  of  high  capacity,  refinement,  and 
consideration,  &c,  of  district  surveyors."  I 
submit  the  statement  is  most  unfair  to  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  are,  many  of  them,  the  elite  of  the 
architectural  profession.  Can  it  be  applied  to 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  and  such  well- 
known  names  as  Professors  Donaldson  and 
Kerr,  Messrs.  Edward  I'Anson,  F.  W.  Porter, 
G.  Atchison,  Edward  Woodthorpe,  T.  Roger 
Smith,  Charles  Forster  Hayward,  Charles 
Fowler,  and  many  others  of  similar  character  ? 
or,  taking  the  junior  and  rising  members  of  the 
profession,  is  it  true  of  such  men  as  Thomas 
Henry  Watson,  T.  Clark-on,  Thos.  Blashill, 
Douglass  Mathews,  Rowland  Plumbe,  and  many 
others  who  have  won  reputation  and  fame 
at  the  Royal  Acad<  my  and  Architectural 
Association,  and  by  well-known  works  they  have 
executed  ?  Surely  the  writer  of  the  article  has 
never  even  perused  the  list  of  district  surveyors, 
the  mere  consideration  of  which  testifies  to  the 
conscientious  and  honourable  manner  in  which 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have,  without 
favouritism,  almost  invariably  selected  from 
amongst  the  numerous  candidates  those  men  who 
have  already  proved  their  capacity.  The  article 
then  speaks  of  "the  possibility  of  mal-practices 
as  regards  fees,"  and  suggests  "that  district 
sui'veyors  be  paid  by  salary." 

Every  district  surveyor  is  compelled  by  law  to 
make  a  correct  return  of  the  fees  received  by  him 
every  month  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and,  as  they 
are  paid  on  a  fixed  scale,  I  fail  to  see  how  mal- 
practices can  arise,  and  anyone  conversant  with 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  speculating 
builders  must  know  that  they  are  the  last 
persons  to  offer  a  bribe,  their  usual  course  being 
to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  refuse  to  pay  fees 
till  forced  to  do  so  by  legal  process.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  pay  district  surveyors  by  salary. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  tax  the  whole  com- 
munity to  pay  for  the  official  inspection  of  work 
done  by  builders,  and  contrary  to  reason  and  all 
legal  precedent ;  and,  while  the  fees  in  a  district 
may  amount  to  £300  in  one  year,  they  may,  by 
the  stoppage  of  building  operations,  drop  down 
to  £50  iu  the  succeeding  one ;  again,  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  say  that  district  surveyors  should  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  private  practice.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  district  surveyors 
merely  supervise  works,  and  neither  control  nor 
direct  them,  and  almost  all  the  official  super- 
vision throughout  the  kin  rdom  as  regards  medi- 
cal, legal,  and  general  matters  is,  and  must  be, 
conducted  by  men  holding  a  high  position  in 
their  several  professions,  who,  in  their  own 
practice,  daily  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of 
their  practice,  and  no  ono  is  fit  to  have  the  offi- 
cial supervision  of  large  and  important  works 
but  architects  who  have  themselves  executed  and 
directed  such  on  their  own  account,  and  are, 
thercforo,  fully  conversant  with  the  difficulties 
and  technical  details  connected  with  them. 

The  writer  further  insinuates  "  that  district 
surveyors  wink  at  the  doings  of  speculative 
builders,  while  they  visit  with  rigour  the  work 
executed  in  public  buildings  designed  by  archi- 
tects."   Here,  again,  he  is  mistaken. 

With  respect  to  public  buildings,  the  law  com- 
pels builders  to  carry  them  out  to  tho  satisfac- 
tion of  tho  distri.t  surveyor,  and  tho  frequent 


occurrence  of  accidents  in  tho  metropolis  and 
elsewhere  has  proved  the  necessity  of  this  salutary 
rule  ;  but  as  regards  speculative  houses,  there  is 
no  such  power,  and  if  the  walls  are  the  proper 
thickness,  and  the  legal  precautions  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire  observed,  the  district  surveyor 
has  practically  no  power  unless  a  house  is  so 
wretchedly  and  badly  built  that  he  can  induce  a 
magistrate  to  condemn  it  as  a  dangerous  struc- 
ture. The  latter  plan  is  now  frequently  adopted. 
There  were  over  3,000  dangerous  structures 
condemned  in  the  metropolis  last  year,  averaging 
about  fifty  to  each  district  surveyor.  It  is 
quite  true  he  may  perhaps  get  a  scamping 
builder  occasionally  fined,  but  the  fines  generally 
inflicted  are  so  slight  that  it  pays  builders  to 
run  the  risk,  and,  if  convicted,  pay  them ;  for 
instance,  a  magistrate  who  has  just  fined  a 
tradesman  £10  for  adulterating  a  pint  of  milk 
or  pound  of  coffee  will  let  off  a  scamping 
builder  who  has  ei  ected  several  buildings  in  such 
an  insecure,  defecthe,  and  unsanitary  manner 
that  they  may  cause  the  spread  of  disease  and 
death,  with  a  nominal  fine  of  10s.  But  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  district  surveyor.  One  dis- 
trict surveyor,  however,  last  year  did  succeed  in 
getting  a  builder  fined  accumulative  penalties 
to  the  amount  of  £170,  and  the  defendant  was 
sent  to  prison  for  six  months  in  default.  The 
same  district  surveyor  has  recently,  at  his  own 
risk,  pulled  down  a  large  quantity  of  work 
erected  contrary  to  the  law,  and  expended  some 
hundreds  on  making  the  building  safe  ;  and  is 
now  suing  the  freeholder  of  the  building  estate 
to  recover  the  money. 

Scarcely  a  week  has  pas.'ed  during  the  last 
year  but  numerous  cases  where  district  sur- 
veyors have  prosecuted  scamping  builders  have 
been  reported  in  the  professional  journals,  and 
not  one-tenth  of  these  brought  into  the  courts 
are  published.  All  these  proceedings  entail 
heavy  losses  on  district  surveyors  as  prosecutors. 
Can  these  measures  be  called  winking  at  specu- 
lative builders'  acts  ? 

The  writer  alludes  to  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  only  a 
"magnified  district  surveyor."  For  the  last 
18  years  Mr.  Vulliamy  has  actively  superintended 
the  whole  of  the  architectural  and  surveying 
works  connected  with  the  grand  metropolitan 
improvements  carried  on  during  that  time  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  urbanity,  candour,  and 
high  sense  of  honour  displayed  by  him  in  his 
elealings  with  the  profession  generally  has  made 
his  nameaproverb  in  the  profession,  and  I  submit 
that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  assert  that  cases 
referred  from  district  surveyors  to  him  do  not 
meet  with  fair  treatment  at  his  hands ;  and  as 
respects  the  Board  of  Works,  not  only  are  Mr. 
Vulliamy's  recommendations  fairly  considered, 
but  the  Board  has  often  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
assist  applicants  to  meet  special  difficulties  by 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  their  engineer,  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  or  in  cases  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction, of  Captain  Shaw,  and  frequently  they 
have  not  even  insisted  on  the  strict  legal  inter, 
pretation  of  the  Buildiug  Acts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  article,  though  satirical 
and  amusing,  does  not  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  question  referred  to  in  the  heading  ; 
but  the  statement  that  district  surveyors  endea- 
vour to  make  their  districts  preserves  for  private 
practice  is  absolutely  false,  as  they  are  compelled 
by  law  to  report  every  case  where  they  are  them- 
selves so  employed  and  to  get  some  other  sur- 
veyor appointed  to  overlook  them. 

It  is  not  for  me,  Sir,  to  complain  of  the  part 
the  Building  News  has  hitherto  taken  with  re- 
spect to  bad  and  speculative  building,  and  rotten 
and  defective  houses.  In  proceedings  which  I 
have  at  various  times  initiated  or  assisted  at  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  bad  buildiug,  your 
paper  has  often  afforded  me  generous  and  power- 
ful assistance;  and  though,  perhaps,  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  technical  working  of  the 
Building  Acts,  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
them,  may  have  led  the  writer  astray,  yet  it  is 
only  by  the  continued  discussion  of  the  question 
that  the  plague  of  bad  building  can  be  stayed. 

But  I  fearlessly  assert  that  as  regards  their 
capacity,  intelligence,  integrity,  and  zeal,  the 
elistrict  surveyors  of  London  are  fully  equal  to 
their  work,  and  that  they  are  doing  their  duty 
to  tho  utmost  of  their  power,  and  that  the  evils 
we  all  deplore  in  connection  with  bad  building 
are  to  bo  remedied,  not  by  fault-fiuding  or 
jealousy,  but  by  tho  Press  seconding  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  enforce 
tho  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  whilst  at  tho 
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same  time  working  for  its  amendment  and  ex- 
tension.— I  am,  &c, 

Robert  "Walker,  F.R  LB. A., 
Di>trict  Surveyor  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  and  St.  Anne,  Soho. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CEMENT. 
Sir, — I  have  been  to  Auerley  with  Mr.  Drake, 
and  he  has  shown  me  a  passage  tiled  with  cemeut- 
tiles,  some  of  which  are  red.  He  informs  me  it 
was  done  in  1870,  in  which  case  he  would  be  correct 
in  the  assertion  he  made  in  your  paper.— I  am,  &c. 

W.   H.  LASCELLE3. 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London,  E.C. 

GLOUCESTER  REREDOS. 

Sir, — As  I  know  something  of  the  above  reredos 
and  its  workers,  will  you  allow  me  to  correct  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hems  in  your  last  week's  issue  ? 
Mr.  William  Redfearn,  of  Upper  Kennington- lane, 
London,  whose  early  death  Mr.  Hems  deplored,  is 
still  living  ;  but  he  was  not  the  sculptor  of  the 
groups  and  figures  in  the  reredos,  but  the  highly 
esteemed  and  talented  gentleman,  the  late  Mr. 
James  F.  Rtdfern,  then  of  Queen  Anne-street, 
next  door  to  the  house  and  studio  of  the  great  land- 
scape painter  Turner. — I  am,  &c, 

Henry  Terry,  Architectural  and 
Monumental  Sculptor. 

34,  Crawshay-road,  North  Brixton. 

LYVEDON  NEW  BUILDING. 

Sir,  — The  letters  E.  T.  N.  on  the  wreath  surround  - 
ing  the  sacred  monogram  probably  stand  for 
EN-TOYT.fi-  NIK  A— In  hoc  (signo)  vinces— in 
allusion  to  the  Labarum  or  Imperial  banner  of 
Constantine. 

Leamington,  Feb.  6th.  C.  R.  Foher. 
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QUESTIONS. 

•  [63S9.  ]  -Stained  Wood.— The  interior  of  a  chapel, 
including  open-timbered  roof  and  seats,  are  stained  dark 
oak.  The  church  being  rather  dark,  this  makes  things 
more  gloomy.  Can  this  be  tiken  off  in  any  way  without 
scraping,  and  light  stain  substituted  !  If  not,  what  tint 
could  be  suggested  in  the  way  of  paint  ?  —  A  Sub- 
scriber. 

[6390.]— Whatman's  Paper.— Some  of  this  paper 
(hot  pressed)  I  have  had  by  me  about  six  years,  and  now 
when  coloured  on  it  becomes  very  spotted,  and  the  ink  runs 
on  it  just  as  it  would  on  blotting-paper.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  defect,  and  is  there  any  remedy  for  the  same  ? 
The  advice  of  your  readers  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
— A>-  Old  Subscbiber. 

[6391.]— Royal  Academy-Measured  Draw- 
ings of  Ancient  Building's,  &c— Will  some  of 
your  readers  kindly  give  me  information  of  the  above  ?  Is 
anyone  eligible  to  compete,  or  must  you  be  studying  at 
the  Academy  ?  When  must  drawings  be  sent  in,  and 
what  ai  e  the  stipulations  laid  down .'  Any  hints  will 
greatly  oblige— A  Student. 

[6392.]— Pipe- Jointing.-  Can  any  correspondent 
inform  me  whether  the  jointing  of  stoneware  drain- 
pipes in  cement  and  flaunching  externally  round  the 
socket  and  joint  with  clay  puddle  is  a  had  system  '  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  clay  puddle  prevents  the 
cement  from  setting,  and  destroys  to  a  certain  extent  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  process  of  setting. 
Is  this  so  .'—Engineer's  Assistant. 

rG393.]— Dog-Kennels.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  design  a  kennel  for  six  dogs 
(beagles),  or  what  books  to  consult  on  the  subject? 

[0394.1-Entasis  of  Greek  Column  — Will  some 
one  kindly  explain  how  to  set  out  fHll  size  the  entasis  of 
a  Greek  column,  or  give  the  name  of  a  work  in  which  the 
information  may  be  found.— Vinctus  Ursus. 


REPLIES. 

8381-]— Refinement  and  Neatness.— It  would 
be  difficult,  without  seeing  the  work,  to  recommend  any 
treatment  for  removing  colour  from  old  brickwork.  If, 
however,  the  colour  was  made  up  with  lime,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  say;  1  part  to  8  or  10  of  water, 
would  prebably  remove  it.  It  would  have  to  be  applied 
by  rough  brushes  of  some  kind ,  and  would  probably  want 
more  than  one  repetition.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  cheap, 
about  2d.  per  lb  ,  and  is  useful  for  removing  lime  from 
anything  which  does  not  itself  contain  much  lime  as  a 
basis.- The  Writer  of  th'c  Article  on  '-Refinement 
and  Neatness. 

[6562. 1  —  Gas-Stoves.— These  articles  are  considered 
unhealthy. -F. 

[6382.]— Gis-Stoves  - 1  have  warmed  my  offices  for 
}  cars  with  Cundy's  patent  gas-  stove,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Carbitt  and  Co.,  of  Rotherham.  I  have  used 
numbers  in  offices,  rooms,  halls,  shops,  &c,  and  never  in 
one  instance  heard  of  anything  unpleasant  arising  from 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  the  best  stove  I  have  met  with.  The 
construction  is  a  terra-cotta  cylinder  inside  an  iron  one, 
the  space  between  receiving  the  products  of  combustion, 
which  are  taken  away  by  a  tube  to  either  a  flue  or  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building.  The  air  is  admitted  at  the  bottom 
terra-cotta  cylinder,  is  checked  in  its  progress  up- 
wards, and  issues  at  a  perforated  top  atabout  110°.  They 
are  made  in  thre*  sizes,  and  I  prefer  the  atmospheric 
burner  properly  adjusted.— W.  P. 


[6382.]— Gas  Stoves. —I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  gas- 
stoves  arc  less  healthy  than  ordinary  tire-grates  when 
there  is  no  special  means  of  escape  for  the  products  of 
combustion,  and  every  physician  of  reputation  condemns 
gas  as  a  deadly  foe  to  health,  even  when  used  for  lighting 
purposes.  The  mischief  may  he  considerably  lessened, 
however,  by  the  provision  of  proper  outlets  near  or  in  the 
ceilings  for  the  escape  of  the  poisonous  products  of  com- 
bustion, such  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  impurities, 
and  by  proper  inlets  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the 
stove.  A  ventilating  opening  above  the  stove  in  the  ceil- 
ing, nr  leading  to  a  line,  would  be  the  best  means,  and  the 
ventilating  gas-burner  of  Rutter's  should  housed  in  all 
rooms  where  much  gas  is  burned.  — O.  II.  G. 

[6382.]— Gas-Stoves.— These  are  more  dangerous 
than  fites,  because  the  products  of  combustion,  although 
dangerous,  are  not  seen,  like  smoke  from  fires.  Special 
narrow  chimneys  would,  in  many  cases,  require  to  be  put 
in  for  these  gas-stoves  to  render  them  as  safe  as  fires,  and 
even  then  I  fear  they  would  not  be  as  healthy.  A  good 
fire  both  heats  and  ventilates,  while  its  smoke  gives 
warning  of  down-draughts  and  bad  chimneys.  The  case 
mentioned  at  page  140  of  three  gentlemen  fainting  in  a 
room  with  a  gas-stove  is  probably  only  one  case  of  many 
bad  effects  from  them.  Of  course,  like  other  things,  they 
are  open  to  improvements,  but  in  the  mean  time  people 
using  them  should  be  careful  and  watch  their  real  effects. 
-W.  P.  B. 

[6383.]— Condensation  on  Windows.— Put  plenty 
of  outlet  ventilation  above  the  glass  through  the  cornice, 
or  by  means  of  shafts  internally,  up  to  and  through  the 
roof,  if  practicable.— P. 

16383.]— Condensation  on  Windows.— The  only 
way  to  clear  the  condensed  moisture  is  to  provide  good 
ventilation,  and  to  preserve  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
in  the  shop  to  prevent  condensation  taking  pla"e.  There 
ought  to  be  openings  above  the  plate-glass  windows,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  constant  circulation  of  the  air  ;  but 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  when  a 
sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  takes  place  which  deposits 
moisture  quickly,  little  can  be  done,  and  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  well-ventilated  shops  subject  to  the  misti- 
ness.—G.  H.  G. 

[6384.]—  Nett  Measurement.  — The  "nett"  mea- 
surement means  the  dimensions  of  any  material  after  de- 
ducting any  surplus.  Thus  the  granite  ashlar,  without 
the  groove  for  caissons,  would  be  the  "nett"  quantity  of 
material.  —  G. 

[6386.]— Electric  Bells.— The  reason  "A  Subscri- 
ber's" electiic  bells  act  in  the  way  he  describes  may  be 
due  to  two  or  three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  should  the 
wire  not  have  sufficient  resinous  insulation  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  and  walls  will  so  affect  the  covering 
that  it  becomes  a  conductor  rather  than  an  insulator, 
consequently  the  current,  instead  of  flowing  from  the 
pushes  to  the  instruments,  will  escape  by  the  wall  to 
earth.  Secondly,  if  the  presses  are  not  tipped  with 
platinum  the  points  of  contact  are  apt  to  become  cor- 
roded, and  so  prevent  the  current  flowing  into  the  line. 
This  would  account  for  only  one  of  the  two  presses  in  the 
same  room  acting.  Thirdly,  if  the  instruments  are 
coarsely  made  the  current  would  not  be  sufficiently 
strong,  after  a  little  use,  to  work  them.  If  these  points 
are  attended  to  the  bells  will  be  found  to  act  properly.— 
Julius  Sax,  108,  Great  Russell-street,  W.C. 

[6387.]— Deposit  on  Quantities.— You  can  sue  the 
architect  for  the  deposit  if  more  lenient  measures  have 
been  unavailing. — G. 

[6387.]— Deposit  on  Quantities.— Sue  liim.— P. 

[6388.] -Quantities.— It  is  usual.  As  to  its  being 
proper  is  another,  and  somewhat  open,  question.— F. 

[6388.]— Quantities.— It  is  customa-y  for  the  archi- 
tect to  receive  a  part  of  the  fee  for  quantities  if  he  has 
been  to  the  trouble  of  supplying  the  surveyor  with  infor- 
mation and  explai'  ing  his  drawings  and  specifications. 
The  proportion  he  receives  is  generally  determiaed  by 
prearrangement.  Sometimes  it  is  a  fourth.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  the  practice  is  a  defensible  one  on  the 
grounds  of  policy,  and  the  less  architects  have  to  do  with 
quantities  the  better  for  them.— G.  H.  G. 

[6388.]  — Quantities.- It  is  perfectly  clear  that  an 
architect  has  not  any  right  whatever  to  divide  or  receive 
part  of  the  fees  for  quantities.  His  trouble  for  negotiat- 
ing with  the  surveyor  and  explaining  drawings  and  speci- 
fications, &c,  is  covered  by  his  commission  as  architect,  is 
part  of  his  duty,  and  to  require  or  accept  from  the  sur- 
veyor remuneration  for  it  would  be  very  improper.  The 
council  of  the  R  I.B.A.  have  recently  published  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject,  which  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  "  An  Architect"  and  others  who  may  desire  to  find  a 
loophole  to  justify  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  sur- 
veyor's remuneration.— An  Old  Surveyor. 

L638S.]— Quantities.— In  reply  to  "An  Architect," 
I  should  say  that  it  is  certainly  not  "usual"  nor  is  it 
"  proper  "  for  an  architect  to  divide  or  receive  any  part 
of  the  fee  for  quantities  because  he  has  been  "  put  to  some 
amount  of  trouble  in  negotiating  with  the  surveyor  and 
explaining  drawings  and  specifications,"  &c.  What  the 
negotiations  may  be  I  do  not  know,  but,  certainly,  the 
necesary  information  of  telling  a  surveyor  what  the  draw- 
ings and  specification  mean  would  come  within  the  ser- 
vices for  which  the  architect  receives  his  commission.  Of 
course,  the  better  the  drawings  and  specification,  and 
therefore  the  better  the  architect,  the  less  necessity  for 
the  negotiations  and  explanations.  It  might  he  well  to 
quote  the  following  manifesto,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Proceedings,  1880-81,  No.  5,  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  and  which  it 
would  be  well  for  members  of  the  Institute  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  in  addition  to  which  I  would  recommend  mem- 
bers to  turn  to  By-law  XXIII.  The  manifesto  is  as  fol- 
lows . — "  Sharing  Commissions  with  Quantity  Surveyors. 
— It  having  been  recently  stated  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  that  the  charges 
made  by  quantity  surveyors  are  sometimes  shared  by  the 
architect,  and  such  a  practice,  if  it  really  exist,  being  open 
to  great  and  obvious  objection,  the  Council  hereby 
publicly  declare  that  for  the  future  such  practice,  if 
proved,  will  be  deemed  condu  t  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  is  derogatory  to  the  professional  character  of 
any  Fellow  or  any  Associate  of  the  Institute." — 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Aberystwitji  Water  Suwl-y.— A  meet  - 

ing  of  the  Town-council  of  Aberystwifh  was  held 
last  week  for  the  purpose  of  dea£mg  what  Stqis  I 


should  be  taken  with  reference  t 
the  new  reservoir;  the  affairs 
Mr.  Thomas  James,  being  now 
applications    were  received, 
sureties  asked  either  to  be  roleasl 
gation  or  to  be  allowed  to  fini 
trustees  of  the  couttactor's  estate 


k  completion  of 
the  contractor, 
iqnidauonl  Tyvo,  ^  ■> 
cokteaofprs^  u 
om  their  obit-  ^ 
re  work  ;  ,th£  . 
offered  to  d 


.  fhcfi, 


the  work  and  to  pay  the  creditors 
provided  a  guarantee  were  given 
town-council.  It  was  resolved  that  as  the 
sureties  must  s'ill  bo  held  responsible,  they  Bhould 
be  allowed  to  finish  the  work  if  they  thought  fit. 
They  were  further  empowered  to  treat,  if  they 
chose,  with  the  trustees,  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  contract. 


A  new  church  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Harder's- 
road,  Peckam,  S.E.;  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Luck. 


Our  ©ffict  ©able. 

— — 

We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  William  Hoff  Wontner,  architect,  which 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  the 
age  of  57.  The  deceased  had  for  some  months 
complained  of  failing  health,  but  was  attending 
to  his  professional  duties  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  after 
returning  from  business  for  the  day.  Mr. 
Wontner,  who  30  years  ago  gained  a  medal  for 
a  design  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park,  enjoyed  good  connections  and  a  con- 
siderable private  practice,  but  he  will  be  better 
known  as  being  for  nearly  30  years  associated 
with  Messrs.  Holland  and  Sons,  during  which 
time  he  carried  out  many  large  works  for  them, 
having  the  entire  charge  of  designing  and  ar- 
ranging the  decorations  and  furniture  executed 
by  this  firm.  Amongst  the  houses  referred  to 
may  be  mentioned  Balmoral,  Floors  Castle,  Sand- 
ringham.  Cloverley  Hall,  Costessy  Hall,  Sefton 
House,  and  Croxteth.  In  such  extensive  works 
as  these,  Mr.  Wontner  had  many  opportunities 
of  displaying  his  taste  and  ability,  especially  in 
the  alterations  of  a  constructional  character, 
which  in  several  instances  had  to  be  made.  In 
all  these  the  deceased  brought  his  skill  as  a  prac- 
tical architect  to  bear  with  results  which  always 
gave  much  satisfaction  to  those  who  employed 
him.  The  life  of  one  who  thus  quietly  did  his 
work  thoroughly  and  well  deserves  a  record, 
though  the  importance  of  the  above-named  in- 
stances of  his  designs  will  cause  his  memory  to 
remain. 

The  Paris  art -world  is  just  now  busy,  and 
amateurs  are  looking  forward  to  the  yearly 
Salon.  Several  exhibitions  which  may  fee  con- 
sidered as  forerunners  of  the  great  annual  show 
opened  this  week.  Only  two  of  them,  however, 
are  worth  especial  notice,  that  at  the  Mirlitons 
Club  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  the  one  at  the 
Cercle  Artisticpie  et  Litteraire,  in  the  Rue 
Volney.  At  the  Place  Vendome  the  first  thing 
that  is  sought  after  is  invariably  what  Meissonier 
may  have  contributed.  This  year  it  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  gentleman,  evidently,  from  the  sur- 
roundings, a  sculptor.  The  artist  has  depicted 
his  model  in  the  most  natural  of  positions, 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  large  straight-backed 
chair.  He  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
holds  in  the  left  hand  a  half-consumed  cigar. 
Another  great  attraction  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  Bastien  Lepage.  The  like- 
ness is  not  perfect,  but  the  picture  is  truthful  in 
every  detail. 

The  Northern  District  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineersand 
Surveyors  will  be  held  at  Blaydon-on-Tyne,  on 
Friday,  the  25th  inst.  The  members  will 
assemble  at  12  o'clock  in  the  large  room,  Station 
Hotel,  Blaydon.  Those  who  purpose  attending 
the  meeting  are  desired  to  indicate  the  same  by 
post-card  addressed  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Thomson, 
district  honorary  secretary,  Willington  Quay, 
Northumberland.  The  following  papers  will  be 
read  and  discussed: — "Roadways,"  &c,  by 
James  Hall,  borough  surveyor,  Stockton ; 
"  Wood  Pavements,"  by  R.  S.  Rounthwaite, 
borough  surveyor,  Sunderland.  During  the  day 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Patterson  and  Co., 
sanitary  ironfounders,  Messrs.  Douglas  Bros.' 
ironworks,  Messrs.  Harriman  and  Co.'s  pipe- 
works,  and  Blaydon  bottleworks  will  be  visited. 

The  Dublin  Express  states  that  tte  restored 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Dublin,  "  which 
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stands  as  a  monument  to  the  pious  munificence 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  and  which  he  be- 
queathed as  a  precious  inheritance  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,"  is  already  crumbling  to  decay.  The 
fact  is  disgraceful,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, for  the  most  cursory  observer  need  only 
look  around  to  see  the  damp  floors,  the  pillars 
mouldering  at  the  bases,  and  the  wormeaten 
woodwork  of  the  pews,  all  bearing  evidence  to 
the  progress  already  made  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  injury  now  proceeding  is  alleged  to 
be  due  to  defective  drainage ;  the  cathedral  is 
built  on  a  low  site  near  the  bed  of  the  river  Poddle, 
and  there  is  a  well,  known  as  that  of  St.  Patrick, 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  which  fre- 
quently overflows.  The  Express  condemns  alike 
the  dean  and  chapter,  the  cathedral  board,  and 
the  congregation  who  worship  at  St.  Patrick's, 
and  says  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  whole 
Prott  stant  Church  of  Ireland  if  measures  be  not 
immediately  instituted  for  thoroughly  overhaul- 
ing the  condition  of  the  fabric,  and  investigating, 
with  a  view  to  remedying,  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  mouldering  and  crumbling  condition 
of  the  foundations. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Artisans'  Institute  took  place  on  the 
31st  ult.  at  the  Institute  premises  in  Castle- 
street,  Upper  St.  Martin's-lane,  when  a  number 
of  addresses  were  delivered  having  reference  to 
technical  and  trade  instruction.  Sir  Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  presided,  and 
referred  to  the  steady  improvement  on  the  art 
side  of  English  manufactures  which  had  been 
progressing  during  the  last  few  years,  mtntion- 
ing,  as  an  illustration  of  the  new  position  taken 
up,  that  a  French  manufacturer  of  furniture  had 
recently  visited  London  to  purchase  English 
goods.  He  trusted  that  when  this  Institute  was 
transferred  to  Finsbury,  and  obtained  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  offered  by  the  City  guilds,  the 
members  would  benefit  by  the  new  opportunities 
offered.  Amongst  other  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  treasurer,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Institute  ;  Philip  Magnus,  secretary  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute ;  H.  Trueman 
Wood,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  E.  C. 
Robins,  and  Professor  Huntingdon,  of  King's 
College  ;  the  general  tone  of  the  meeting  beiDg 
congratulatory  upon  the  prospect  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  united  guilds'  college  in  Fins- 
bury. 

We  were  the  first,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
to  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  establishment 
in  the  metropolis  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
the  various  materials  and  appliances  used  in  build- 
ing construction.  The  experiment  was  tried  more 
than  once  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  but 
never,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  on  a  sufficiently 
extended  scale,  or  with  the  requisite  attention 
to  the  necessary  conditions  to  ensure  permanent 
and  complete  prosperity.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  thorough  development  of  the 
idea,  that  the  founders  of  such  an  establishment 
should  be  completely  disinterested  and  possessed 
of  sufficient  capital  and  energy  to  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  various  branches  of  the  indus- 
tries they  seek  to  illustrate.  These  require- 
ments, as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  Builders'  and 
Manufacturers'  Exchange  and  Subscription 
Rooms,  recently  opened  at  205-6,  High  Hol- 
born:  The  promoters  have  secured  central 
and  spacious  premises,  and  they  have  gathered 
together  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  materials  and  appliances  which  will 
doubtless  be  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Not 
only  this,  but  they  have  in  the  application  of 
many  of  the  more  important  inventions  connected 
with  heating,  lighting,  drainage,  and  ventila- 
ting, adopted  the  best  means  of  exhibiting  the 
different  appliances  in  connection  therewith  by 
applying  them  to  the  needs  of  the  building 
itself,  so  that  the  architect  and  builder  can  see 
different  systems  in  action  almost  side  by  side, 
and  thus  judge  for  himself  of  their  merits.  The 
venture  should  obtain  the  combined  support  of 
architects,  builders,  and  manufacturers,  and 
while  it  is  characterised  by  the  business  tact  and 
fairness  which  seem  to  have  attended  its  estab- 
lishment will  doubtless  do  so. 

Householders  are  sometimes  summoned  for 
not  cleansing  tho  footpaths  in  front  of  their 
premises ;  but  it  is  turning  the  tables  in  quite 
an  opposite  direction  to  find  a  surveyor  of 
highways  charged  with  neglecting  his  duty  in 
not  removing  the  snow  from  the  public  roads. 
A  ease  of  this  kind  came  before  the  magistrates 


at  Brigg,  on  Tuesday.  Evidence  was  given 
that  for  a  week  two  sides  of  a  road  were  blocked 
with  snow  varying  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
depth,  that  during  this  time  the  defendant  em- 
ployed only  three  old  men  to  remove  it,  and  that 
after  the  receipt  of  a  justice's  order  five  days 
elapsed  before  the  road  was  cleared  for  traffic. 
A  fine  was  imposed. 

The  Students'  Preliminary  Examination  of 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors  was  held  on  the 
25th  and  26th  ult.  The  passing  of  this  ex- 
amination is  the  condition  of  enrolment  in  the 
class  of  students.  The  subjects  comprised  simple 
mathematics,  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid, 
history,  one  language  (ancient  or  modern),  and 
the  writing  of  an  original  essay.  Of  the  eleven 
candidates  who  entered,  the  following,  whose 
names  are  given  alphabetically,  satisfied  the 
examiners,  viz. — J.  Crawter,  A.  P.  Durlacher, 
A.  Paull,  R.  C.  Squarey,  W.  Tarrant,  and  C. 
E.  Waring.  W.  Tarrant  passed  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  obtaining  nearly  full  marks  in  each 
subject.  These  candidates  will  be  expected  to 
present  themselves  for  the  final  (technical)  ex- 
amination in  April,  1883,  at  the  close  of  their 
student  course. 


Epps's  Cocoa  — Grateful  and  Comforting1.— 

"  Uy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro- 
vided our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage 
which  may  save  us  many  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  ol  diet  that  a  constitution  maybe  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette. — Sold  only  in 
Packets  labelled — "  juraa  Errs  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
Loudon."— Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon?. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Keighley,  Yorks,  last  week, 
it  was  decided  to  erect  a  church  in  the  thickly - 
populated  district  of  Lawkholme,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £2,600,  and  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  of  Keighley, 
was  appointtd  architect. 

Tenders  were  last  week  accepted  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  infirmary  at  Dewsbury,  and  amounted  in 
all  to  a  total  of  £  10,864  13s.  4d. 

The  Llantrissant  school  board  decided  on  Friday 
to  ereet  new  schools  for  400  children  at  Gwawn- 
yr-Ergyd,  near  Williamstown,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Jenkin  Evans,  of  Trearky. 

The  gas  company  of  York  have  let  the  contract 
for  a  new  gas-holder  to  Messrs.  Close  and 
Ayre,  of  York. 

Major  V.  H.  Vaughan-Lee,  M.P.,  will  bear  the 
cost  of  restoring  the  chancel  of  the  parish-church 
of  Ilminster,  one  of  the  finest  Perpendicular 
buildings  in  the  West  of  England,  and  the  work 
has  just  been  commence  by  Mr.  C.  Trask,  builder, 
of  Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

The  local  board  of  health  for  Croydon  resolved 
last  week  to  expend  £5,535  on  new  farm  buildings 
and  manager's  house  at  the  sewage  farm,  at 
Beddingten. 

A  new  peal  of  bells  were  dedicated  yesterday 
(Thursday)  afternoon  at  Christ  Church,  Bray, 
near  Dublin.  The  bells  number  eight,  the  heaviest 
weighing  nearly  '/9  cwt.,  and  measuring  54in.  in 
diameter  across  the  mouth.  They  were  cast  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  and  have  cost, 
with  frame,  about  £1,000. 

A  parish  meeting  was  held  at  Lewes  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  to  consider  the  question  of  improving 
and  enlarging  the  parish -church  of  All  Saints,  a 
building  re-trected  in  1805,  and  having  all  the 
incongruities  and  defects  of  that  period.  It  was 
decided  to  rebuild  the  church  in  sections,  as  funds 
peimit,  on  an  enlarged  scale;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  inquiries  and  obtain  plans. 

The  town  council  of  Salisbury  accepted,  on 
Thursday  week,  an  offer  made  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Sanctuary,  to  purchase,  at  £750,  their 
moiety  of  the  interesting  building  known  as  the 
Old  City  Workhouse,  and  formerly  as  Audley 
House,  the  archdeacon  stating  that  it  was  his  desire 
to  conserve  the  leading  architectural  features  of 
the  building,  and  to  make  it,  in  a  renewed  con- 
dition, a  credit  to  the  city. 

The  woikmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Crossley, 
builder,  of  Bromley,  Kent,  met  at  the  "  Duke's 
Head,"  in  that  town,  on  Saturday  week,  and  pre- 
sented a  box  of  mathematical  instruments,  as  a 
testimonial,  to  Mr.  Simmons,  who  has  been 
manager  to  Mr.  Crossley  for  six  years. 

The  20th  annual  report  of  tho  Wcsleyan  Chapel 
Committee  states  that  during  1880,  116  new  chapels, 
costing  £137,156,  were  opened  ;  15  schoolrooms,  10 
ministers'  houBes,  and  other  enlargements  and 
additions,  with  35  new  orgaDS,  involving  an  entire 
cost  of  £312,548,  which  is  less  by  £72,857  than  the 


outlay  of  1879,  while  the  new  chapels  show  a  de- 
crease of  13,  boih  these  declines  being  attributable 
to  commercial  depression.  There  are  now  101 
chapels  in  course  of  erection  at  a  cost  of  £139,604, 
and  about  two-thuds  of  these  are  being  erected  in 
districts  where  there  were  previously  no  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels. 

Mr.  H.  Breston  Wallen,  son  of  Mr.  William 
Wallen,  architect,  Greenwich,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Home  for  Working  Boys,  London. 

The  Warnford  Ecclesiastical  Trustees,  at  their 
recent  annual  meeting,  made  the  following  grants 
towards  the  erection,  enlargement,  or  restoration 
of  churches  situate  within  the  ancient  diocese  of 
Gloucester  :— Chalford,  £15  ;  Clifford's  Mesne, 
£150;  St.  James's,  Gloucester  (additional)  £50; 
Hartferry,  £200  ;  Gloucester,  Baikes'  Memorial, 
Brunswick-road,  £500 ;  Todenham  (additional), 
£30 ;  and  Whiteshill,  £200.  For  parsonages :  All 
Saints,  Gloucester  (additional),  £25;  Churcham, 
£75  ;  Eastleach  Martin,  £100;  Kempsford,  £100; 
Nympsfield,  £10;  Sheepscombe,  £20;  Taynton, 
£701;  WomiDgton  (additional),  £100;  and  Wel- 
ford,  £12. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Pandon,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  has  just  been  opened,  and  is  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Gibson,  architect,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  interior  fittings,  including  a  handsome 
brass  gasalier,  oak  litany-desk,  &c,  are  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham. 


Lamplougrh's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEYliltS,  UII  T()USNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  tneworld,and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill    Vie  no  substitute  — fAnvi.l 

Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills  aie  remedies  de- 
signedly placed  within  the  reach  of  all  sickly  persons,  because  the 
treatment  iseasily  applied,  certain  in  its  effects,  and  perfectly 
innocuous  to  the  most  delicate  constitution.  For  all  chtst  com- 
plaints, this  ointment  rubbed  briskly  over  the  ribs  night  and 
morning  gives  ease,  and  prevents  bronchit.s,  asthma,  &c. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday, — London  Institution.     "Fruits  and  Seeds." 

By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  M.P.,  F.R.S.    5  p.m. 

.Royal  Academy.  Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture by  Professor  Street,  R.A.  No.  I. 
"  The  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Art." 
8  p.m. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Discussion  on  "  Sanitary  Science  as  Ap- 
plied to  Civil  Architecture."    8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion 
on  "Portsmouth  Dockyard  Extension 
Works  "    8  p.m. 

"Wednesday. — British  Aichseological  Association.  "Pre- 
historic Interment  at  Plymouth."    By  F 
Brent ;  "  Roman  Wall  of  London 
Houndsditch."    By  C.  Watkins ;  and 
"  Notes  on  New  Grange."  By  J.  Romi 
Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.     "  Participation 
Labour  in  the  Profits  of  Enterprise."  By 
Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.   8  p.m. 

Thuksday.— London  Institution.  "Violins."  By  Kev 
H.  R.  Haweis.   7  p.m. 

Civil    and    Mechanical  Engineer 
Society.    "  The  Water- Bearing  Strata 
the  Thames  Basin."   By  A.  F.  E.  Grant 
7  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  " 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Compared."  By 
Somers  Clarke,  junr.,  F.S  A. ;  and  "  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Fabric  of  the  Church 
the  Present  Day."    By  E.  B.  Ferrey 
7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Academy.  Lectures  on  Archite 
ture  by  Professor  Street,  R.A.    No.  I 
"  The  Principles  of  the  Art."   8  p.m. 
Friday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.   "  The  Roade 
Northampton  Railway."   By  J.  F.  Wal 
ler.  Stud. Inst. C  E.    7  p.m. 

Architectural  Association.  "  In  Lo 
bardy  with  the  Architectural  Associ 
tion."    By  E.  J.  Tarver.    7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  "  Fruits  an 
Seeds."  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  M.P 
F.R.S.  9  p.m. 
Satubday.  —  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene.  "  Wate 
Closets,  Sinks,  and  Drains. "  By  Pro 
W.  H.  Coifield,  M.A.,  M.D.  8  p.m. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Ston 

cf  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmmster,  Somerset. 
— LAdvt.] 

 *  •  

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James' 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

BATH~TONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 
PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 
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TENDERS. 

*»•  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Barking.  -For  the  excution  of  road  and  sewer  works 
at  Barking,  for  the  United  Land  Company,  Limited  : — 


Porter  ...   

£3,050 

0 

0 

McKenzie  and  Co  

2,792 

0 

0 

Jackson, J  

2,777 

0 

0 

Pizzey  

2,774 

0 

0 

Hes   

2,763 

0 

0 

Harris  

2,740 

0 

0 

Dyer   

2,644 

0 

0 

Holloway   

2,573 

10 

0 

Jackson,  John   

2,530 

0 

0 

Catley  

2,500 

0 

0 

Jackson,  Joseph 

2,492 

7 

6 

Ford  and  Co  

2,395 

0 

0 

Acock  (accepted)   

2,348 

0 

0 

Tenders  received  too  late — 

Wilkes  and  Co  

3,769 

0 

0 

Coker  

3,004 

0 

0 

Battersea,  S.W.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  for 
1,200  children  in  Baywood-street,  Battersea  Park-road, 
for  the  London  School  Board:— 

Downs,  W.,  Walworth  (accepted)  £9,428  0  0 
[On  Dec.  16th  last,  the  Board  accepted  Mr.  Downs' 
tender  at  £7,133  for  the  erection  ef  a  school  for  800 
children  on  same  site.  It  having  been  decided  to  increase 
the  accommodation  by  50  per  cent.,  a  new  tender  was 
obtained  based  on  a  schedule  of  prices.  Cost  of  site  so 
far  as  purchased  (area  28,772  square  feet),  £7,642  17s.  7d. 
Cost  of  (a)  school  buildings  only,  including  closets, 
£8,022;  (I)  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £341;  (c) 
boundary  walls  and  gates,  £282;  (rf)  teachers'  rooms, 
£300 ;  («)  schoolkeeper's  house,  £350 ;  special  expendi- 
ture chargeable  to  site :  (/)  extra  depth  of  foundations, 
£133;  total,  £9,428.  Cost  per  head  of  (a),  [b),  and  (c), 
£7  lis.  Id.  ;  total  cost  per  head,  £8  7s.  1.] 

Bristol.— For  alterations  to  No.  3,  Spring  "Villas, 
Egerton-road,  Bishopston,  Bristol,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Tiver. 
Mr.  W.  Morgan  Bobbins,  architect,  Hfracombe  : — 

Tucker,  G.,  Horfield   £449   2  0 

Crocker,  B.  J.,  Bedminster   398  0  0 

Bastow,  J.,  Clifton    390   0  0 

Perrott,  J.,  Stapleton-road   374  0  0 

Dowling,  W.,  Bishopston    348  10  0 

Sharp  and  Graham,  Bristol   341   0  0 

Wakley,  J..  Bristol   338   0  0 

Winnett,  G.,  Bristol   337   8  0 

Griffiths,  E.,  Bedminster    330  0  0 

Pearee,  J.,  Totterdown    326  0  0 

Hill,  A.  G.,  Bishopston    325  15  0 

Weaver  and  Mizer,  Bishopston     ...      325  0  0 

Heard,  J.,  Bishopston    324  10  0 

Passco,  J.,  Bristol    321   0  0 

Banner,  W.  and  Co.,  Bristol       ...      318  0  0 

Tucker,  J.,  Clifton    306   0  0 

Lawe,  J.,  Totterdown    305  0  0 

Ind.B.  J.,  Bristol    296  10  0 

Slade,  W.,  St.  Michael    290   0  0 

Hodges,  E.  M.,  Bristol  (accepted)...  265  0  0 
James,  J.,  StapLton-road    242   0  0 

Chiselhup.st.— For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  for  Mr.  B.  F.  Parks.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect  :— 

Toms  (accepted)    £500  0  0 

Deptfop.d,  S.E.—  For  paving  approaches  to  the  new 
Deptford  Bridge,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : 
Mowlem,  J.  and  Co.  (accepted). 
Fulham,  S.W.— For  paving  works  in  Seagrave-road, 
for  the  Fulham  district  board  of  works.   Mr.  A.  C.  Bean, 
surveyor  : — 

Alldred  (accepted)   £310  0  0 

[Lowest  of  eight  tenders,  of  which  the  highest  was  £411.] 
Geeat  Yarmouth.— For  the  erection  of  a  tavern,  for 
Mr.  D.  8.  Bayfield.   Messrs.  Bottle  and  Olley,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Howes,  T   £3,025   0  0 

Beech  and  Cork    2,795  0  0 

Howes,  E   2,780   0  0 

Leggett,  J.  (accepted)    2,751   0  0 

Great  Grimsby.—  For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel,  South  Parade,  Great  Grimsby.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  of  London,  architect : — 

Benton   

Willows  and  Eoebuck 

Saunders   

Doughty   

Guy   

Loughton   

Burnett   

Purkiss  

Chapman   

Topham   

Eiggall  and  Hewins  (accepted) 

(Architect's  estimate,  £2,500.) 
Halifax.— For  the  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes  to  the 
waterworks  committee  of  the  town  council  :— 
Cochrane,  Grove,  and  Co.,  Middlesbrough  (accepted) . 

Kidderminster.— For  corporation  sewage  farm.  Mr. 
E.  Pritchard,  engineer,  27,  Great  George -street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  and  37,  Waterloo  street,  Birmingham. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Purnell,  Coventry  :  — 

Alternative 
tender. 

Kellett  and  Bentley,  Ealing  £6,500  0  0  £5,969  0  0 
Davison,  W.,  Sheldon  ...  5,797  0  0  5,303  0  0 
Hughfs,  H.,  Lr.  Gornal  ...  5,550  11  3  5,243  2  5 
Currall  &  Lewis,  B'mingham   5,235   0   0      4,560   0  0 

Maekay,F.,  Swansea   4,710   0   0      4,227   0  0 

Kirk,  T.,  Chester    4,320   0   0      3,990  0  0 

Burkett  and  Co.,  B'miDgham  4,198  0  0  3,997  0  0 
Vale,  T.,  Kidderminster  ...  3,680  0  0  3,100  0  0 
Smith.  T.  M.,  London  ...  3,078  0  0  3,012  0  0 
Law,  G.,  Kidderminster*  ...  2,800  0  0  2,550  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

Ii.fracomrf..— For  new  front  and  repairs  to  "  Eoyr.l 
I  Clarence  Hotel,"  Hfracombe.    Mr.  W.  Morgan  Bobbins, 
architect : — 

Bowe,  Efraeombe    £975   0  0 

I        Durke,  Ilfracombe  (accepted)      ...      875  0  0 
For  joinery  work  to  above : — 
Wibby,  Gloeter  (accepted)    £155  0  0 


£2,889 

0 

0 

2,860 

0 

0 

2,879 

0 

0 

2,794 

0 

0 

2,680 

0 

0 

2,605 

0 

0 

2,556 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,416 

0 

0 

2,315 

0 

0 

2,303 

0 

0 

Ilfracombe.— For  plumber's  work  to  roof  of  swimming- 
bath,  for  the  Ilfracombe  Hotel  Co.  (Limited).  Mr.  W. 
M.  Bobbins,  architect:  — 

King,  J.,  Ilfracombe   £127   0  0 

Avery,  J.,  Efracombe  (accepted)  ...       117    0  0 

Lewisiiam.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  at  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.B.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect :  — 

Tarrant   £975   0  0 

Hughes   910  0  0 

Magor    922   0  0 

Kennard  (accepted)   844  0  0 

Lewisham.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
Hope  public-house,  and  two  adjoining  dwelling-houses 
and  shops.  Mr.  T.  Searancke  Archer,  A.E.I.B.A., 
architect: — 

Syme  and  Duncan   £4,306   0  0 

Freight   3,883  10  0 

Jerrard   3,793   0  0 

Priestly    3,469   0  0 

Maeey   3,343   0  0 

Crisp  and  Tomlin   2,763   0  0 

Beale  (error,  withdrawn)   2,330   0  0 

Letland. — For  house  and  shop,  Leyland,  Preston,  Mr. 
David  Grant,  architect :  — 

Brickwork :  Matthews,  J. 
Masonry :  Banister,  C. 
Joiner ;  Potter,  M. 
Slating,  &c. :  Bowling,  J. 
Plumbing :  Crocker,  T. 
Plastering  :  Hunt,  J. 
Eevolving  shutters : — 
Salmon,  Barnes,  and  Co. 

London.— For  erection  of  warehouse,  Edmund's-place . 
Mr.  George  Yickery,  architect : — 


Greenwood  ... 

Ashby,  Bros  

Brass  

Nightingale  ... 
Conder,  E. 

Crabb   

Lawrance 


£4,743  0  0 

4,483  0  0 

4,473  0  0 

4,470  0  0 

4,380  0  0 

4,209  0  0 

4,156  0  0 


London. — For  reparation,  &c,  to  Nos.  11  and  13,  Glass- 
house-street, Westminster,  for  H.  B.  Bell,  Esq.  Mr.  J. 
Lansdell,  surveyor  :— 

Nuttall   £199  0  0 

Brede,  W   196  0  0 

Bamford,  W   195  0  0 

Durrant,  W.  H   193  0  0 

Adams   165  0  0 

London,  N. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Bowman's- 
place  school,  Seven  Sisters-road,  by  400  places,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  B.  Bobson,  F.S.A., 
architect  to  the  Board  :— 


Brass,  W  

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son 

Pritchard,  G.  S  

Lawrance,  E   ,.. 

Boberts,  L.  H.  and  B  

Stimpson  and  Co  

Grover,  J  

Boyce,  T.,  Eagle  Works,  Hacknej* 
*  Accepted. 


£3,586  0  0 

3,425  0  0 

3,390  0  0 

3,357  0  0 

3,323  0  0 

3,260  0  0 

3,144  0  0 

3,123  0  0 


[Cost  of  site  (area  23,714  square  feet),  £10,579  7s.  3d.  ; 
cost  of  (a)  school  buildings,  including  closets,  £2,932  ;  (b) 
tar  pavement  and  playground,  £40 ;  (c)  boundary  walls 
and  gates,  £51 ;  (d)  teachers'  rooms,  £100  ;  total,  £3,123. 
Cost  per  head  of  (a) ,  (b),  and  (c),  £7  lis.  Id. ;  total  cost 
per  head,  £7  16s.  Id.] 

London. — For  Guilds'  City  Technical  College,  Taber- 
nacle-row : — 

Bangs,  W.  and  Co   £24,643  0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    23,745  0  0 

Smith,  G.  and  Co   23,470  0  0 

Macey  and  Sons    23,220  0  0 

Manley,  M   22,977  0  0 

Clarke  and  Bracey   22,773  0  0 

Ashby  and  Horner   22,700  0  0 

Holland  and  Hannen    22,547  0  0 

Ansell,  C   22,422  0  0 

Adamson  and  Sons    22,392  0  0 

Shaw,  G   22,230  0  0 

Grover,  J   21,734  0  0 

Conder,  E   21,679  0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   21,581  0  0 

Perry  and  Co   21,438  0  0 

Lawrance,  E   21,265  0  0 

Brass,  W   20,873  0  0 

Peto,  Bros   20,382  0  0 

Maitland  Park.— For  the  erection  of  chapel  and  hall, 
at  the  Orphan's  Working  School,  Maitland  Park,  Haver- 
stock-hill,  the  gift  of  Sir  James  Tyler.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  F.B. LB. A.,  architect,  Dash  wood  House,  New  Bond- 
street.  Quantities  by  Mr .  Henry  Lo vegrove,  26,  Budge- 
row,  EC.:— 

Patman and  Fotheringham        ...     £4,775   0  0 

Outhwaite  and  Son   3,285   0  0 

Coles    3,100  0  0 

Tarrant  and  Son    3,057   0  0 

White,  B   2,987   0  0 

Woodward    2,850   0  0 

Green   2,800   0  0 

Boden   2,787   0  0 

Holliday    2,078   0  0 

For  the  erection  of  master's  house,  at  the  Orphan's 
Working  .School,  Maitland  Fark.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove : — 

Coles   £1,116  0  0 

Patman  and  Co   1,100  0  0 

White                                     ...  1,098  0  0 

Tarrant    1,082  0  0 

Oathwaite    1,000  0  0 

Green   998  0  0 

Bowden       '   995  0  0 

Holliday    975  0  0 

Mile  End.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  220 and  222, Mile  End- 
road,  for  D.  Salmon,  Esq.  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  archi- 
tect:— 

Marsland,  J.,  Walworth  (accepted)    £980  0  0 


Newport,  Mon.— For  removal  of  mud,  forming 
mooring  place  for  pilots,  and  erecting  house  at  Pilots 
Pill,  for  the  Newport  harbour  cornmisnoners.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lansdowne,  arcliitect,  Newport,  Mon. : — 

Firbank,  Newport    £519  13  9 

Jones,  W.  and  Hon,  Newport       ...      464   0  0 

Thomas,  J.,  Newport   441   0  0 

Linton,  J.,  Newport   421   0  0 

(Architect's  estimate,  £428  10s.  3d.) 

Newport,  Mon.— For  offices,  No.  2  weigh-bridge, 
and  foundations  to  same  in  ballast  sand,  for  Newport 
harbour  commissioners.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  archi- 
tect, Newport,  Mon.  :  — 

OHices  and  foundations :  — 
Moulson  and  Brownscombe,  Newport    £74   0  0 

Firbank,  Newport    70  0  0 

Linton,  Newport    70   0  0 

Francis,  J.,  Newport   62   0  0 

Jones,  W.  and  Son,  Newport   47  18  0 

For  No.  2  weigh-bridge  :— 

Pooley  and  Son    £142  0  0 

Noktu  Bow,  E. — For  improvements  to  lighting  and 
additional  cloak  and  closet  accommodation  at  the  school 
in  Wright's-road,  North  Bow,  for  the  London  School 
Board  :— 

Hook  and  Oldrey    £446   0  0 

Cox,  C   390   0  0 

Wood,  F.  and  F.  J   389   0  0 

Atherton  and  Latta,  Chrisp -street, 

Poplar  (accepted)   342   0  0 

Beading.  —  For  new  library,  museum,  students' 
rooms,  nurses'  and  servants'  apartments,  laundry,  colon- 
nade, and  covered  ways  to  connect  with  the  main  build- 
ing at  the  Eoyal  Berkshire  Hospital.  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Stallwood,  architects,  Beading  ;— 

Eider,  T.  and  Son   £10,081   0  0 

Brass,  W   10,060   0  0 

Woodroffe,  W.  H.  and  Son     ...  10,030   0  0 

Silver,  E.  and  Sons    9,945  0  0 

Filewood,  C   9,797   0  0 

Claridge,  C   9,755   0  0 

Lovatt,  H   9,731   0  0 

Shaw,  G   9,721   0  0 

Sheppard,  A   9,619   0  0 

Searle,  G   9,569  10  0 

Clarke  and  Bracey   9,544   0  0 

Kimberley,  A   9,495   0  0 

Braid  and  Co   9,470   0  0 

Chappell,  J.  T   9,255   0  0 

Clements,  C   9,180  10  4 

Simonds,  W.  H   8,891   0  0 

Parnell  and  Son    8,719   0  0 

For  finishing  and  fitting  up  the  new  library,  museum, 
and  students'  rooms  (contract  G)  :  — 

Clarke  and  Bracey  

Clements,  C  

Searle,  G  

Silver,  B.  and  Sons  

Sheppard,  A  

Filewood,  C  

Parnell  and  Son   

Braid  and  Co  

Simonds,  W.  H  

Shaw,  G  

Lovatt,  H  

Woodroffe,  W.  H.  and  Son 

Claridge,  C  

Kimberley,  A  

Stoke-upon-Trent.—  For  additions  and  alterations  to 
the  poor  law  offices,  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Keates,  architect,  Hanley,  Staff.  :- 

Butty  and  Warner,  Stoke   

Minks,  T.,  Henton  

Ellis,  G.,  Hanley   

Bedfern,  H,  Hanley  

Bradbury,  B.,  Stoke  

Ward,  A.,  Hanley   

Yoxall,  Bros.,  Stoke  (accepted)  ... 

Hancock,  Stoke   

Meadon  and  Sons,  Newcastle 

Clarke,  J.,  Hanley   

For  painting,  &c,  at  above  : 

Sprosson,  Stoke   

Cochrane,  Stafford   

Bradbury,  Stoke   

Pemberton,  Stoke   

Spencer,  Bradford   

Peake,  Bros.,  Stoke  

Gee,  Stoke   

Macarthy,  London   

Moiton,  Stoke  (accepted)   

Westminster.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  bar, 
"Thistle  and  Crown,"  St.  Martin's-lane,  for  Mr.  J. 
Selman.    Mr.  S.  Sanders,  architect  :— 

Smith    £130  0  0 

Jackson  and  Todd    115   0  0 

Haskins  (accepted)    114   0  0 

List    HO   0  0 


£1,988 

0 

0 

1,931 

13 

6 

1,895  10 

0 

1,746 

0 

0 

1,700 

0 

0 

1,673 

0 

0 

1,612 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,546 

0 

0 

1,539 

0 

0 

1,333 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,150 

0 

0 

£393 

0 

0 

365 

0 

0 

341 

10 

0 

328 

0 

0 

325 

7 

0 

320 

0 

0 

265 

0 

0 

262 

0 

0 

260 

0 

0 

258 

0 

0 

£220 

10 

0 

172 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

BEST   BATH  STONE 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,LIMITED, 

CORSHAM,  "WILTS. 


Bath  Stone  — Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSI0N,N™r  sTREET  BATH. 

Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.   Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 
— LAdvt.] 
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Patent  Self-Acting  Exhaust  Ventilators, 

(The  Invention  of  Mr.  E.  WEAVER,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  the  Sanitary  Surveyor,) 

FOR    ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,    CHURCHES,    SCHOOLS,  WORKSHOPS, 
STABLES,  BILLIARD  ROOMS,  &c. 

A  thoroughly  efficient  Apparatus  at  a  reasonable  cost,  for  Extracting  Vitiated  Air 
and  without  mechanical  motion.  Also, 

Ventilating  Tubes,  of  a  variety  of  sections  and  sizes,  with  Valves 
and  Patent  Air  Filters ;  suitable  for  Apartments  of  every 
Description. 


Prospectuses  and  Price  Lists  on 
application. 


PATENT  EXTRACTOR  VENTILATOR 

For  2-inch  or  3-inch  Pipe, 
ENAMEL  PAINTED, 
17s.  6d. 


A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade 


FOR  SOIL  PIPES. 


For  4-inch  Pipe, 

ENAMEL  PAINTED 


25s.  6d. 


THE  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  AND   VENTILATION  CO., 

No.  115,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


SANITARY  REFORM. 


HAYWARD  TYLER  &  CO.'S 

(Sanitary  Engineers,  84  &  85,  Whitecross  St,  London.) 

NEW  FULL  SIZE  ELASTIC  VALVE  GLOSETS. 


IN  consequence  of  the  great  objections  that  exist  in  many  quarters  against  the  use  of  Pan  Closets,  H.  T.  and  Co.  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  production  of  VALVE  CLOSETS  of  full  size  and  good  quality,  at  Prices  low  enough  to  be  used  generally,  in  place  of  Best  Pan  Closets. 

By  improvement  in  the  pattern  and  system  of  manufacture,  and  the  use  of  the  most  modern  methods'of  production,  they  are  now  able  to  intro- 
duce to  their  Customers  the  following  important  Specialities:  — 


FULL  SIZE  ELASTIC  VALVE 
CLOSET 

With  full  size  Bright  Dish,  and  Glass 
Handle,  White  or  Blue  Basin.  For  use 
with  Flushing  Cistern,  &c., 

£1  16s. 

ORNAMENTAL  BASIN,  2s.  extra. 


DELIVERED  IN  LONDON. 
TACKING  EXTRA. 

Note. — It  is  generally  recognised  among  the  best  authorities  that  a  VALVE  CLOSET  of  proper  design  and  construction  is  the  most 
Sajjitaey  Clojct  made.    Hitherto  the  price  has  prevented  their  adoption  for  general  purpose". 

Special  Arrangements  of  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Valve  Closets,  Hopper  Closets,  and  Urinals, 

to  ensure  Perfect  Cleansing. 

DOULTING  FREESTONE 

Answers  to  the  description  required  for  the  best  Building  Stone — viz.,  it  is  "  a  crystallino  limestone  of  uniform  tint,  homogeneous  in  structure,  and  is  converted  to  building 

piu-poscs  with  facility  and  economy." 

Price  at  Quarry  (Blocks  of  largre  average),  lOd.  per  foot  Cube.   Sawing  (in  London),  2d.  Foot  Super.   Railway  Siding:  on  the  Works. 

THE   HAM    HILL  QUARRIES  ARE   NOW  WORKED   BY  STEAM  POWER, 

The  best  GI1EY  or  YELLOW  BED  STONE  supplied  promptly.   List  of  delivered  prices  of  both  stones,  worked  and  in  blocks,  forwarded  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TEASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset, 


FULL  SIZE  ELASTIC 
VALVE  CLOSET 

With  full  size  Bright  Dish 
and  Glass  Handle.  Brass 
Regulator  or  Bellows  Re- 
gulator, White  or  Blue 
Basin, 

£2  70s. 

ORNAMENTAL  BASIN, 
2s.  extra. 
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AECHITECTS  AND  THEIELECTUEEBS. 

AECHITECTS  have  been  a  good  deal 
lectured  lately.  They  have  had  a  host 
of  sanitary  sermons  preached  10  them,  both 
within  their  own  societies  and  out  of  them  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  sani- 
tary science  has  benefited  much  by  the  per- 
sistent advocacy  of  those  who  come  forward 
as  its  champions.  Not  that  we  desire  in  the 
least  to  disparage  the  intentions  of  those 
who  have  been  attempting  to  enlighten  the 
profession  upon  so  important  a  subject— an 
admitted  weak  point  with  one  class  of 
architects  ;  but  to  point  out  that  the  pill  may 
be  administered  in  rather  too  undisguised  a 
form,  or  rather  those  who  supply  the  sani- 
tary medicine  do  so  in  a  way  calculated  to 
offend  the  susceptibilities  of  many  who  look 
upon  sanitation  as  but  one,  and  not  the  all- 
important,  duty  of  the  architecr.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  many  of  the  persistent  sticklers 
for  sanitary  perfectibility  look  upon  well- 
constructed  drains  and  traps  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  good  architecture,  and  that 
they  are,  or  affect  to  be,  blind,  or  callously 
indifferent  to  the  other  qualities  of  domestic 
arrangement  and  comfort  which  the  archi- 
tect is  equally  called  upon  to  consider  and 
take  under  his  cire.  It  is  not  rarely  we  find 
the  sanitary  engineer  making  distinct  charges 
against  the  architect,  and  setting  himself  up 
in  almost  everything  as  the  supreme  arbi- 
ter in  sanitary  matters,  without  reflecting 
that  his  own  hypotheses  are  often  based  upon 
the  most  recent  experience,  and  are  not  less 
seldom  at  variance  with  the  views  of  his 
professional  brethren.  The  questions  of 
drainage,  disconnection  of  pipes,  and  ven- 
tilation, furnish  abundant  proof  of  diver- 
gence of  opinion,  and  our  reports  of  the 
recent  discussions  at  the  Institute  indicate 
in  a  remarkable  manner  how  difficult  it  is 
for  sanitary  experts  to  come  to  anything 
like  a  fairagreementupon  matters  of  sanitary 
arrangement.  Complicated  contrivances 
have,  we  believe,  driven  many  inexperienced 
architects  mad ;  they  have  become  be- 
wildered with  the  claims  of  traps,  ventilating 
arrangements,  closet  apparatus,  and  so  forth; 
patentees  have  pressed  their  inventions  with 
such  eagerness  that  the  professional  man 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  steer  clear  of 
conventional  complexities,  and  to  rely  upon 
his  own  sense  in  meeting  any  particular 
case,  and  in  the  simplest  and  least  costly 
way. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  hedge  round  each  new 
sj  stem  with  a  kind  of  cleverness  and  com- 
plexity, to  make  every  patent  a  monopoly, 
and  to  drive  builders  and  architects  to  the 
use  of  some  particular  nostrum  which,  we 
think,  needs  guarding  against;  but  the  only 
way  of  doing  so  is  for  architects  to  acquaint 
themselves,  as  one  speaker  at  the  Association 
pointed  out,  with  the  general  principles  of 
disconnection  and  ventilation.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  an  ordinary  house.  Instead  of 
applying  A.  or  B.'s  patsnt  ventilating  trap, 
the  same  thingmay  beaccomplished  by  allow- 
ing the  drain  from  the  house  to  the  sewer  to  psss 
through  an  open  gulley,  covered  by  a  grating, 
and  the  house  soil-pipe  may  be  carried  up 
and  left  open  at  the  top.  Of  course,  before 
the  house-drain  entered  the  sewer,  a  siphon- 
trap  should  be  placed  as  another  check  ;  but 
the  open  grating  affords  all  the  relief  desired, 
and  gives  a  free  escape  to  any  gas  that  may 
happen  to  pass  the  trap.  As  regards  cowls, 
their  employment  is  not  absolutely  nec«ssary , 
the  only  requirement  being  that  a  current 


of  air  can  pass  uninterruptedly  through  the 
house-drain  from  one  outlet  to  the  other. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  thus  cutting  oil'  the 
foe,  while  a  patented  apparatus,  if  it  gives 
us  an  equally  efficient  result,  may  be  costly 
to  keep  in  working  order.  In  respect  of 
water  contamination,  a  perfect  waste-pre- 
venter wou'd  disconnect  the  closet  from  the 
cistern,  though  a  separate  cis'ern  is  the 
simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Then  there  are  a  host  of  crotchet-mongers 
and  hygienic  reformers  who  are  always 
harping  upon  some  favourite  notion,  such  as 
making  all  our  town  dwellings  single-story, 
and  converting  the  roofs  of  our  houses  into 
artificial  gardens  or  schools.  Touching  the 
latter,  we  are  told  upper  London  might  soon 
be  turned  into  garden -schools  for  teaching 
children  on  the  "kindergarten"  system. 
"Wherever,"  remarks  Dr.  Eichardson,  "the 
photographer  can  place  a  studio  for  catching 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  teacher  can  place  a 
garden  for  his  school  "  ;  but  probably  it 
never  occurred  to  the  worthy  doctor  that  of 
all  unsightly  abominations,  a  glass  photo- 
graphic studio  on  a  house  gives  the  greatest 
pain  to  the  sensitive  architect's  eye.  Nor 
has,  probably,  the  effect  of  a  pile  of  snow, 
several  feet  deep,  on  our  house-tops  been 
seriously  considered  in  advising  flat  roofs 
upon  our  houses  and  schools.  It  is  true 
there  would  be  less  risk  of  sudden  avalanches 
of  snow  falling  upon  people  in  the  streets, 
,  while  the  house  below  would  better  retain 
its  heat  by  the  check  of  radiation  upwards  ; 
but  we  shudder  to  think  of  a  thaw  upon  a 
flat  surface.  It  has  been  proposed,  with 
a  greater  show  of  reason,  to  turn  the  roofs 
of  some  of  our  Board-schools  into  playgrounds 
for  the  children,  and  the  suggestion  made  by 
one  writer  is  even  more  daringly  provocative 
of  the  art-architect's  sense  of  anguish, 
namely  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enclose 
the  flat  surface  with  a  breast-high  wire 
fence.  What  our  architecture  would  become 
if  our  buildings  were  at  the  mercy  of  these 
would-be  reformers  of  sanitary  matters,  it 
would  be  hard  to  predict.  We  should  have 
our  eaves  bristling  with  all  conceivable 
forms  of  cowls  and  gas-escapes,  our  flat  roofs 
would  be  alternately  the  scenes  of  flowering 
shrubs,  romping  juveniles,  or  wet  clothes, 
and  the  artistic  hopes  of  many  in  pic- 
turesque skylines  would  be  ruthlessly  dashed 
to  the  ground.  Every  part  of  a  building 
would  be  subject  to  the  innovations  of  those 
who  had  new  schemes  of  construction 
and  ventilation ;  new  ideas  of  the  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  our  town  areas,  and 
sanitary  crotchets  would  on  one  system  make 
our  houses  lofty  towers  of  stories,  or  restrict 
them  to  the  limit  of  primitive  hovels.  By 
so  long  standing  aloof  from  sanitary 
science,  architects  have  brought  upon 
themselves  much  of  the  ridicule  they 
now  receive.  It  is  in  vain  they 
utter  protests  against  the  unfair  accu- 
sations cast  upon  them  by  sanitary  experts 
and  writers  in  the  public  press ;  a'l  their 
protestations  will  be  vainly  made  till  they 
have  themselves  mastered  the  subject,  and 
can  reply  with  some  earnestness  and  show  by 
works  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 

An  architect — a  young  practitioner  espe- 
cially— is  hardly  so  free  an  agent  as  he  ought 
to  be  when  it  is  his  fortune  to  obtain  the 
erection  of  a  large  building.  At  the  very 
inception  of  his  design  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  a  consideration  of  details  up  n  which 
much  of  the  success  of  his  wor.c  depends ; 
there  is  not  only  drainage  to  provide  for,  but 
the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  it ; 
then  arise  the  questi"ns  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  and  these  must  be  settled  in  bis 
own  mind  before  he  can  complacently  sit 
down  to  write  his  specification.  In  this, 
document  no  uncertaiu  or  floating  ideas  can 
find  expression,  he  must  resolutely  fix  upon 
some  one  system  or  another,  and  specify  it. 
But  he  is  hampered  by  a  host  of  conflicting 
schemes  and  rival  claims,  and  at  last,  to  save 


thought  and  trouble,  commits  himself  to 
some  particular  apparatus  or  patent  appli- 
ance which  can  be  specified  in  a  few 
words  without  the  trouble  of  making  a 
number  of  inquiries  about  its  efficiency  or  of 
adopting  a  simple  scheme  which  might  be 
far  better,  and  at  less  cost  meet  the.  demands 
of  the  case.  The  thing  is  so  easily  done — 
"Provide  and  fix  one  of  Mr.  Nostrum's 
patent  apparatus,  &c,"  the  name  and  address 
of  the  patentee  is  sufficient,  and  a  load  of 
responsibility  and  mechanical  detail  is 
removed  from  the  architect's  shoulders  at 
this  stroke  of  the  pen.  Whether  the  said 
apparatus  ever  answers  is  a  question  the 
architect  who  adopts  this  policy  seldom  cares 
to  find  cut,  and  Mr.  Nostrum  is  well  satis- 
fied if  he  gets  another  architect's  testimonial 
to  add  to  his  lengthy  list.  The  profession 
becomes  little  wiser  by  this  mode  of  picking 
up  sanitary  knowledge ;  its  members  seldom 
take  any  trouble  to  inquire  whether  they  might 
not  have  dispensed  with  a  manufacturer's 
patent,  and  have  secured  a  similar  result ; 
but  the  painful  fact  remains  that  the  task 
would  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
trouble,  and  details  would  have  to  be 
mastered.  It  is  the  mastery  of  details  which 
seems  to  be  the  great  obstacle  to  sanitary 
progress,  and  if  this  could  be  once  removed, 
the  engineer  and  practical  sanitarian  could  no 
longer  throw  in  the  teeth  of  architects 
allegations  of  "inexperience"  and  in- 
competence. Might  not  the  Institute 
and  the  Association,  who  have  so  recently 
encouraged  discussion  on  these  matters, 
establish  classes  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating a  closer  alliance  between  the  builder 
and  plumber,  or  rather  between  the  archi- 
tect and  sanitary  engineer,  with  a  view  to 
solve  some  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
beset  the  former  ?  Such  discussions  as  those 
which  have  followed  the  papers  read  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Eobins  and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  are  not 
fruitless  if  they  lead  to  mutual  conviction 
that  the  work  of  the  architect  is  not  to  study 
drainage  and  ventilation  as  if  these  were 
the  only  objects  of  his  attention,  but  to 
learn  with  a  good  grace  whatever  sanitary 
science  has  to  teach,  just  ashelearns,  orshould 
learn,  the  other  rudiments  of  his  profession. 


THE  WATEE  QUESTION. — If. 

rr^O  prevent  floods  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
-L  of  a  practical  nature  is  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  water  the  river  will  carry  off  in 
its  normal  condition.  The  normal  condition 
of  a  river  must  be  taken  to  be,  not  its 
original  coudition,  and  not,  in  most  cases, 
its  present  condition,  with  all  its  obstructions, 
some  useful  and  others  not  so,  but  such  a 
condition  as  that  would  be  which  would 
allow  the  continuance  of  weirs  established 
for  useful  purposes  in  suitable  situations, 
the  construction  of  which  is  such  as  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  flood-waters  in  the 
least  practicable  degree.  All  other  obstruc- 
tions should  be  removed :  they  consist  of 
shoals,  formed  by  reason  of  continual 
neglect  of  the  preservation  of  the  regimen 
of  the  river,  and  of  small  and  unnecessary 
weirs. 

Floods,  if  by  that  be  meant  the  whole 
amount  of  water  falling  in  great  rains,  could 
not  be  "  prevented  "  by  anything  that  could 
be  done,  but  that  is  not  the  meaning ; 
although  on  some  occasions  the  question 
has  been  presented  in  that  light  and  that 
answer  given  to  it.  The  prevention  of  floods 
means,  practically,  the  prevention  of  the 
injurious  overflow  of  rivers,  and  this  means 
the  storage  or  regulation  of  the  excess  of  the 
heavy  rainfalls  over  and  above  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  rivers.  There  is  a  practical 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be 
stored  in  any  district ;  it  is  a  limit  defined 
by  financial  economy  rather  than  by  the 
absolute  possibilities  of  things  without  any 
such  regard  ;  but  the  question  of  storage,  in 
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connection  with  river  improvements,  has 
not  always  been  considered  in  the  proper 
light.    The  storage  required  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  required  for  the  supply 
of  towns,   except   subsidiarily,  and  for  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  water  to 
be  dealt  with ;  it  is  rather  the  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  the  excessive  rainfalls  than  the 
absolute  conservation  which  is,  in  this  case, 
the  object  of  ''storage,"  and  this  takes  it 
out  of  the  category  of  those  impossibilities 
which    have    sometimes    been    said  to 
exist    in    this    matter.     The  first  thing, 
then,  to    be    ascertained   is  the  quantity 
of    water   the  river    will  carry    off  in 
every  part  when   its    regimen  has  been 
restored  and  amended  through  those  lands 
which  are  liable  to  floods  ;  and  then  to  re- 
gard the  storage  and  regulation  of  the  flow 
of  the  remainder.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
are  separate  questions ;  but  they  cannot  be 
so,  and  unless  they  be  considered  together, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  before  anything  is 
done  in  the  improvement  of  the  river  itself, 
it  may  well  be  apprehended  that  either  too 
much  or  too  little  will  be  done  in  that  re- 
spect.   The  apprehension  lies  not  so  much 
against  the  engineer  as  against  the  politi- 
cian, who  may,  perhaps,  limit  his  view  of 
the  water  question,  in  respect  of  floods,  to 
the  improvement  of  rivers  only,  regardless 
of  the  concurrent  question  of  the  regulation 
of  that  further  quantity  of  water  which  the 
rivers  cannot  carry  off  as  fast  as  it  falls.  If 
he  do  the  one  thing  only,  he  will  have  to 
make  an  undue  interference  with  existing 
water  rights  in  the  river,  and,  besides  that, 
he  may  damage  the  adjoining  land  in  dry 
times,  more  than  would  be  compensated  for 
by  their  relief  from  floods.  By  this,  too  much 
would  be  done  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  water  rights  be  duly  respected,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  required  moisture  in  the 
adjoining  lands  be  maintained  in  dry  wea- 
ther, too  Jittle  would  be  done,  for  floods 
would  still  be  frequent ;  and  the  water 
question  is  not  one  in  which  a  given  expen- 
diture of  money  confers  a  benefit  strictly  in 
proportion  to  its  amount,  as  witness  the 
attempt  to  improve  the  river  Nene  ;  whereas 
if  that  scheme  had  been  fully  carried  out  as 
it  was  laid  down  by  the  engineer,  and  the 
work  had  been  begun  where  the  Act  of 
Parliament  directed  it  to  be  begun,  that  is, 
at  the  outfall,  the  money  now  lost  would 
have  contributed  pro  rata  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  work,  and  would  have  been  spent 
with  advantage  to  the  land  and  river  alike. 
This  is  not,  certainly,  an  instance  in  which 
storage  formed  any  part  of  the  scheme  ;  but 
it  illustrates  as  well  as  any  other  the  un- 
wisdom of  not  going  far  enough. 

In  considering  the  question  as  a  whole, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  should  be  con- 
sidered downwards  from  the  summit  of 
every  hill,  and  a  comparison  should  be  made 
between  the  original  and  natural  state  of 
things  and  their  state  to-day  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  higher  portions 
of  the  land  we  inhabit  have  been  denuded 
of  their  finer  particles  and  fragments  by  the 
force  of  water,  falling  in  the  first  place  as 
rain,  which  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
earned  down  towards  the  sea.  Whether 
this  has  always  been  so  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
true  of  the  present  time  and  circumstances, 
and  may  without  doubt  be  said  to  have  been 
true  of  the  circumstances  of  river  basins  be- 
fore men  became  the  proprietors  of  the  land. 
It  is  between  that  time  and  the  present  that 
it  is  desirable  to  institute  a  comparison, 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  owners  of  the 
higher  lands  should,  in  justice  and  reason 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  lower  lands 
from  floods.  The  denial  of  the  upland  pro- 
prietor that  he  contributes  in  any  way  per 
sonally  to  the  injury  of  the  lower  lands,  and 
that  he  only  transmits  what  falls  upon  his 
land  by  no  act  of  his  own,  holds  good  in  re- 
spect of  tho  water,  but  of  the  water  only 


If  the  upland  proprietor  allows  the  soil  and 
fragments  of  his  land  to  be  discharged  into 
the  river  he  does  not  exercise  the  power  he 
possesses  to  maintain  his  property  without 
injury  to  his  neighbour.  It  is  not  to  the 
point,  and  does  not  satisfy  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice, to  say  that  he  cannot  prevent  the  soil 
being  washed  away  by  the  rains  in  the 
natural  way.  He  claims  to  exercise  a  right 
over  the  soil,  and  the  sole  right,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  whomsoever,  and  it  could  easily 
be  shown,  as  against  him,  that  if  he  will  he 
can  keep  the  soil  and  debris  of  his  land  upon 
his  own  premises.  That  he  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  doing  this  is  reasonable 
enough,  but  it  spoils  his  argument  that  he 
does  not  contribute  to  the  injury  of  his 
neighbour. 

To  revert  to  the  original  order  of  things, 
the  natural  conditions  are  that  the  debris  of 
the  higher  lands  is  washed  down  into  the 
river  by  the  rain,  but  also  under  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  river  it  was  carried  towards 
the  sea,  much  of  it  being  spread  out  and 
deposited  along  the  valleys  by  the  heavier 
rains,  raising  the  land  into  the  present 
meadows.  Many  proofs  of  this  are  found  in 
the  excavations  which  have  been  made  for 
sewers,  bridge  foundations,  and  other  works 
in  valleys,  where  old  roads  and  implements 
have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  several  feet 
below  the  present  surface — as  much  as  oft., 
certainly.  This,  of  course,  amounts,  even 
in  one  river-basin,  to  a  vast  quantity  of 
earth  deposited  in  the  valley,  but  probably 
much  more  has  been  carried  down  into  the 
sea  by  the  river,  the  heavier  rains  causing 
such  a  scour  along  the  bed  as  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  channel. 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  weirs  across 
rivers  being  the  cause  of  floods.  As  a 
general  proposition,  that  can  neither  be 
maintained  nor  denied.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  as  to  some  particular  weir,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  its  circumstances,  which  must  first 
be  known.  The  extent  to  which  a  weir 
influences  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
river  above  it — the  amplitude  of  the  back- 
water— can  be  found  approximately  for  any 
weir,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  known, 
together  with  those  of  the  river.  The 
accompanying    sketch    is    a    section  of 


such  part  of  the  river  above  a  weir  as  is 
influenced  by  the  backwater,  _  the  vertical 
scale  being  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
horizontal. 

If  A  B  represent  the  surface  of  the  river 
in  its  original  state,  and  a  weir  or  dam  be 
erected  in  the  position  shown,  the  water 
will  pass  over  it  at  a  height  C  due  to  the 
quantity  and  the  length  of  the  weir.  If 
from  that  height  C  a  line  be  drawn  hori- 
zontally backwards  until  it  cuts  the  surface 
of  the  original  flow  at  D,  as  represented  by 
the  dotted  line  C  D,  that  distance,  from  C 
to  D,  will  be  about  half  the  distance  to 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  regular 
channel  will  be  influenced  by  the  erection  of 
the  weir ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  so  in- 
fluenced as  far  up  as  the  point  E,  twice  the 
distance  C  D.  The  authorities  give  the 
distance  C  E  as  being  from  1*5  to  1*9  times 
the  distance  C  D ;  but  if  twice  that  distance 
be  taken,  it  will  allow  a  margin  for  error, 
and  will  give  the  utmost  limit  of  the  back- 
water. From  that  point  upwards  to  the 
next  weir  the  river  remains  uninfluenced  by 
the  weir  below ;  but  it  is  only  in  rivers  with 
considerable  fall,  or  where  there  are  but  few 
weirs,  or  when  the  weir  raises  the  height  of 


the  water  but  little  above  its  original  level, 
that  there  is  any  great  length  of  river  thus 
uninfluenced,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
flow  of  the  river ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
weir  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  quantity 
of  water  coming  down  the  river  increases, 
until,  in  a  very  high  flood,  when  the  weir 
becomes  drowned,  its  influence  in  checking 
the  flood  is  but  little.  The  late  Mr.  E. 
Leader  Williams  gave  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Conservancy  Boards  in  1877,  that  when 
the  Severn  Navigation  Commissioners  were 
before  Parliament  for  authority  to  construct 
these  weirs  the  question  was  fought  over 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  arrived  at  a  form  of  weir  which 
not  only  pens  up  a  certain  quantity  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  but  facilitates 
the  passing  off  of  the  flood  water  as  well. 
It  is  a  solid  weir,  with  a  level  crest  from 
end  to  end,  and  without  sluices  or  means  of 
passing  off  the  water  other  than  over  its 
top.  The  back  of  the  weir  is  rounded  off 
to  a  parabolic  curve,  instead  of  being,  as 
most  weirs  of  the  kind  are,  flat  on  the  top. 
This  improved  form  gives  greater  velocity  to 
the  water  passing  over  the  weir,  and 
reduces  its  height  for  any  given  quantity 
passing  over.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
curious  point  to  which  allusion  is  made 
above ;  it  is  that  before  a  weir  is  formed  the 
flood-water  runs  over  a  rough  bed,  there 
being  at  the  first  of  the  flood  but  little 
water  in  the  river — but  meaning,  presum- 
ably, only  in  the  case  of  the  Severn,  or 
similar  rivers— and,  therefore,  meeting  with 
great  obstruction  to  its  flow  from  that 
roughness,  whereas,  when  the  weir  is 
erected,  it  formj  a  pool  of  comparatively 
still  water  above  it,  through  which  the  flood 
passes  more  readily  than  it  did  before ; 
indeed,  directly  the  first  of  the  flood  touches 
the  upper  end  of  the  pool,  it  sets  in  motion 
the  whole  mass  of  water,  and  it  is  discharged 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  be  if  it  came 
into  an  empty  channel.  This  was  supported 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Taunton,  the  engineer  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal  Navigation.  It 
has  been  proved  to  have  been  practically  so 
on  the  Severn,  and  that  is  much  to  the  point ; 
but  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  consider 
this  proposition  as  having  reference  to 
rivers  in  general.  In  order  to  still  further 
reduce  the  height  of  the  water  due  to  any 
given  quantity  passing  over  the  weir,  the 
length  is  greatly  increased  by  constructing 
it  aslant  of  the  river  course,  making  it,  for 
a  river  150ft.  wide,  500ft.  long,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  besides  the  effect  which  the 
increased  length  has  in  reducing  the  height 
of  the  water  passing  over  it,  the  form  in 
which  the  back  of  the  weir  is  constructed, 
being  that  of  a  parabolic  curve,  has  another 
effect  in  the  same  direction,  for,  compared 
with  a  weir  which  has  a  flat  crest,  this  form 
of  weir  causes  an  increased  velocity  of  the 
water  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7.  This  is  so 
when  there  is  a  free  fall  over  the  weir,  but 
in  high  floods  the  boat  traffic  passes  over 
these  Severn  weirs  instead  of  through  the 
locks,  the  weirs  being  submerged  and  the 
water-surface  nearly  level. 


BOOKBINDINGS,    ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN* 

THERE  are  probably  few  of  the  artistic 
industries  which  have  suffered  so  much 
from  modern  mechanical  appliances  as  the 
art  of  the  bookbinder.  It  is  only  natural  to 
assume  that  when  books  were  transcribed  by 
the  monks,  who  expended  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  penmanship  and  illumina- 
tion of  Bibles  and  missals,  their  bindings 
should  have  been  thought  worthy  of  an 
equal  expenditure  of  artistic  labour,  but  that 

*  Bookbindings,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Cundall.  London  :  Oeorge  Bell  and  Sons,  York- 
street,  Covent-  garden. 
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as  soon  as  typography  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  books  took  the  place  of  hand-labour, 
the  art  of  the  bookbinder  declined.  With 
the  multiplication  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances, so  surely  did  the  fine-art  clement 
disappear  in  this  country,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  any  im- 
provement in  this  respect  took  place.  Mr. 
Joseph  Cundall  has  just  brought  out  a 
handsomely  got-up  volume,  "  On  Bookbind- 
ings, Ancient  and  Modern,"  dedicated  to 
Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.,  an  amplification,  it 
would  appear,  of  a  book  published  some 
years  ago  on  the  same  subject,  but  long 
since  out  of  print.  Mr.  Cundall's  work  is  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  the 
illustrations  of  bookbindings,  which  form 
so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  present 
volume,  have  been  chosen,  the  author  says, 
as  "  being  remarkable  either  for  their  pro- 
priety or  their  beauty." 

The  art  of  bookbinding  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  many  learned  treatises.  S. 
Frognall  Didbin's  "  Bibliographical  De- 
cameron," Arnett's  "  Bibliopegia,"  and  the 
works  of  E.  Founder  on  French  bookbind- 
ing, and  Wheatley  are  well  known,  and, 
with  many  others,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Cundall. 
The  author  shows  that  the  art  of  the  decor- 
ative bookbinder,  as  a  recognised  art, 
reached  its  climax  in  the  15th  century, 
though  previous  to  that  period,  and  before 
the  editions  of  the  classics,  the  external 
bindings  of  illuminated  manuscripts  were 
often  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and 
silver  plates  inlaid  with  costly  gems.  Mediae- 
val volumes,  such  as  the  splendidly  bound 
"  Gospels,"  were  chained  to  reading-desks 
and  lecterns,  and  the  baronial  castle  could 
eften  boast  of  its  treasured  volumes,  which 
were  prized  so  highly  that  they  were 
attached  to  a  table  in  the  great  hall.  Mr. 
Cundall  alludes  to  the  splendidly  adorned 
"Gospels"  given  by  Leo  III.  to  various 
churches,  sometimes  decorated  with  pure 
gold  and  precious  stones.  These  adorned  the 
high  altar. 

Glancing  over  the  earlier  history  of  the 
subject,  and  omitting  allusion  to  the  book- 
binding of  the  ancients,  as  seen  in  the 
Assyrian  collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
or  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans— the 
latter  of  whom,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
their  bibliopegi  or  bookbinders,  and 
advanced  the  art  to  a  very  high  state, 
according  to  the  allusions  given  by  Horace, 
Catullus,  and  other  Roman  writers — we 
may  refer  to  the  sculptured  diptych  as  giv- 
ing a  faint  idea  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
art,  and  especially  to  the  bindings  of  the 
Byzantine  artists,  ornamented  with  colours 
and  gold,  bas-reliefs  and  enamels.  "In 
the  bindings  which  have  been  preserved  of 
the  6th  century,"  says  the  author,  "  precious 
stones  begin  to  play  a  prominent  part; 
'Byzantine  coatings,'  as  they  were  called, 
were  principally  of  metal— gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  gilt— into  which  the  jewels  were 
introduced.  We  must  not  forget  that  as  we 
approach  the  Middle  ages  the  bindings  and 
the  manuscripts  which  they  enfold  often 
belong  to  quite  distinct  periods."  Cameos 
and  intaglios, Byzantine  or  Limoges  enamels, 
and  bas-reliefs  of  ivory  or  metal  of  different 
periods  and  characters  are  mixed  together, 
adds  M.Libri,  and  he  illustrates  this  "  singu- 
lar mode  of  botching"  in  an  "  Evange- 
larium  "  taken  from  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  now 
in  the  Paris  National  Library.  The  fact 
was,  the  goldsmith  claimed  the  external 
ornamentation,  the  artist  the  interior  adorn- 
ment, and  the  binder  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  work.  The  "  Silver  book  of  Ulphilas," 
a  book  of  the  Gospels  translated  in  A.D.  370, 
is  an  example  of  the  style  of  earlier  decora- 
tion. A  beautifully  executed  book-cover  in 
carved  ivory,  probably  a  MS.  binding  of  the 
gospels,  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  photograph, 
and  forms  the  first  plate  in  the  book  we  are 
noticing.    It  is  now  in  the  South  Kensing- 


ton Museum,  and  belongs  to  the  9th  century  ; 
the  cover  is  divided  into  three  long  panels, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  occupying  the  centre 
panel,  while  the  bottom  panel,  extending 
the  whole  width  of  the  book,  has  a  repre- 
sentation in  relief  of  the  Nativity,  and  the 
corresponding  one  above  has  an  emblematic 
design.  The  whole  is  in  low  relief ,  the  panels 
divided  by  a  bold  cable  moulding,  or  bead 
and  reel  enrichment. 

The  age  of  Charlemagne  was  one  of  great 
advance  in  the  art,  and  Italian  artists  and 
workmen  were  employed.  Leather  and 
carved  wooden  covers,  plated,  ornamented 
with  clasps  of  gold  or  silver  ;  or  gold  plates 
set  with  precious  stones,  cameos,  and  other 
choice  ornaments  were  common  ;  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  this  form  of  binding  in  the  British 
Museum,  composed  of  a  border  of  raised 
panels,  and  a  central  panel  with  figure  of  a 
saint,  is  illustrated.  The  ornamentation  is 
massive,  composed  of  silver  plates  with 
crystals  and  gems.  So  valuable  were  covers 
indeed,  that  after  the  goldsmith  had  finished 
his  work  the  bookbinder  placed  over  it  a 
covering  of  thin  leather  or  rough  silk, 
called  a  "  sendal." 

The  monasteries  offered  every  facility  for 
transcription  and  binding,  and  the  monks 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  both  writing  and 
binding ;  they  prepared  the  parchment  and 
leather,  the  latter  being  made  chiefly  from 
stag-hide.  The  real  cover  was  made  of  wood, 
sometimes  pine ;  but  afterwards  wood  fell 
into  disuse,  as  it  harboured  decay,  and  bind- 
ings were  made  of  pasteboard,  manufactured 
from  old  manuscripts.  The  Crusades,  says 
the  author,  fostered  the  production  of  elabor- 
ate bookbinding,  and  the  Arabs  excelled 
in  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  bindings. 
Among  the  illustrations  of  Mediaeval  covers, 
a  German  manuscript  of  the  12th  century, 
bound  in  gilt  metal,  decorated  with 
champleve  enamels,  crystals,  and  gems  is 
given ;  the  original  is  now  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

The  examples  of  the  art  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  show  a  marked  change  in 
character  and  style.  Calf  and  morocco  were 
introduced  as  coverings  in  the  loth  century, 
the  basis  being  oaken  boards  in  many  cases  ; 
but  the  parchment  of  old  MSS.  was  soon 
utilised  in  the  making  of  covers  after  the 
introduction  of  paper,  and  many  valuable 
old  books  were  lost  in  this  way.  We  read  that 
Agobard's  theological  writings  of  the  9th 
century  were  rescued  from  destruction,  and 
that  Masson  discovered  the  works  of  this 
author,  which  a  bookbinder  of  Lyons  was 
about  to  tear  up  to  bind  some  volumes  ;  the 
manuscript  is  to  be  seen  in  the  King's 
library.  The  art  reached  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion in  Italy  about  this  time  ;  board  covers 
were  discontinued,  and  calf  and  morocco 
enriched  with  gilt  devices  became  general. 
Venice,  we  hear,  was  the  school  of  the  art, 
and  Aldo  Manuzio,  the  first  binder  of  note 
properly  so-called  who  set  up  a  press  in 
1488.  The  Aldine  Anchor  frequently 
occurs.  Gold  tooling  and  chased  silver 
coverings  were  practised,  and  a  highly 
ornamental  style  sprung  up  in  Italy,  which 
was  patronised  by  popes  cardinals,  poets, 
and  princes.  Several  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  the  bookbindings  of  this  period  are 
given  by  Mr.  Cundall,  one  from  the  library 
of  the  celebrated  Tommaso  Maioli,  printed 
in  Rome  in  1509,  "  Procopius — De  Bello 
Persico."  The  ornament  covers  the  whole 
surface,  and  consists  of  elegant  scroll-work 
and  flowers,  with  a  richly- designed  centre. 
A  folio  edition  of  Caesar  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  the  same  collection. 
The  Renaissance  artists  displayed  their 
utmost  powers  in  the  elaboration  of  bind- 
ings, and  brought  all  the  resources  of  art 
to  bear.  The  bookbinding  of  France  in  the 
16th  century  equalled  the  Italian  for  the 
sumptuous  richness  of  the  designs.  Of 
course  Italian  designs  were  reproduced  at 
first,  till  Jean  Grolier  and  his  followers 


formed  a  new  school  of  bookbinders.  Grolier 
was  a  great  book-collector,  who  engaged 
Italian  workmen,  and  the  illustration  given 
by  Mr.  Cundall  of  his  cox^y  of^"  Adagia  of 
Erasmus"  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
style,  characterised  by  rich  b  irders,  and  a 
decorative  sense  of  the  treatment  of  leather, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed.  Dark  brown 
morocco,  ornamented  with  interlaced  pat- 
terns, with  a  centre  title,  all  in  gold  tooling, 
was  common,  and  the  patt'  nis  generally 
consisted  of  geometrical  linked  forms,  many 
with  floral  devices.  But  we  pass  on  to  later 
works. 

A  splendid  binding  of  the  16th  century, 
with  the  arms  and  monograms  of  Henry  II.  . 
and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  shows  the  richness 
and  striking  effect  of  the  interlinked  border 
and  folial  enrichment.  Many  had  silver 
clasps  and  knobs,  and  the  emblems  adopted 
were  often  suggested  by  the  names  of  the 
owners.  The  doleful  style  of  death's  head 
and  cross-bones  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  Among  the  choicer 
specimens  illustrated,  is  a  binding  of  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  from  the  library  of 
Etienne  de  Nully. 

The  chapter  on  Bookbinding  in  Germany 
and  England  in  the  16th  century,  is  in- 
teresting. Binding  in  stamped  leather  be- 
came an  important  art  after  the  invention  of 
printing  in  Germany,  and  the  German  Bible 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Nuremberg  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  corner  metal- 
mounts  in  bold  relief,  and  an  elegant  kind 
of  impressed  ornament  on  the  side  of  cover. 
Another  design  by  Hans  Holbein,  in  morocco, 
with  interlaced  ornament,  is  given.  English 
bookbinding  slowly  developed  ;  embroidery 
on  velvet  was  employed  largely  at  first,  and 
such  bindings  are  to  be  seen  in  our  national 
collections.  Leather  came  into  use  with 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  stamping  with 
gold  and  blind  tools  followed.  A  very 
beau'iful  specimen  of  a  gold  embroidered 
cover  of  a  book,  printed  at  Augsburg  in 
1613,  is  illustrated.  It  is  bound  in  maroon 
velvet.  The  author  cites  numerous  patrons 
of  the  art  from  the  Henrys  to  James  I.,  but 
it  is  well-known  that  French  artists  were 
employed  to  bind  the  principal  books.  John 
Reyner,  binder  to  Henrys  VII.  and  VIII., 
is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  did 
work  that  could  compare  with  that  produced 
abroad,  and  several  specimens  by  him  are 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
Grolier  designs  were  introduced  in  Edward 
VI. 's  time.  During  the  17th,  and  early 
part  of  18th  centuries,  the  art  reached  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  the  examples  given 
are  typical  of  the  style.  A  great  patron  of 
the  art  was  Auguste  de  Thou,  whose  library 
contained  various  costly  styles.  A  beautiful 
book-cover,  of  Dutch  workmanship,  of  silver 
gilt,  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations,  dated 
about  1670,  and  copied  from  a  cover  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  As  illustrating 
the  French  style  of  the  binding  of  the  ISth 
century,  we  have,  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers, reproduced  plate  XXV.,  showing  an 
example  of  "  mosaic  "  work,  a  style  of  book- 
binding introduced  by  Padeloup,  the  binder 
to  Louis  XV.  "In  his  search  for  variety, 
he  blended  together  designs  from  the  ghiss- 
painting  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  flowers  and 
suns  of  Louis  XIV.  style,  and  the  fine  dot- 
tings  of  Le  Gascon.  The  excellence  of 
Padeloup,"  says  the  author,  "  consists  in 
the  solidity  of  his  bindings,  in  the  choice  of 
colours  displayed  in  their  ornamentation. 
He  constantly  inlaid  patterns  of  lemon, 
red,  or  green  morocco  in  bindings  of 
morocco,  or  taffetas,  with  linings,  and 
fly-leaves  of  gold  paper."  The  design 
we  give  is  the  cover  of  the  ' '  Institutio 
Societatis  Jesu,"  Rome,  1587,  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  Paris.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  during  the  18th  century  the 
rage  for  collecting  books  and  bindings  was 
at  its  height,  and  it  was  the  custom  for 
authors  to  collect  as  well  as  write  books. 
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Ixstitutio  .Societatis  Jestt.  Rome,   1587.    Example  of  Mosaic 
Wokk^by  Padeloup.    (In  the  National  Library,  Paris.) 


Numerous  are  the  names  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cundall.  The  Duke  de  la  Valliere 
was  a  great  collector,  M.  Girardot 
was  another,  and  Gaignat  was  a 
third.  Besides  Padeloup,  Dubuisson  and  Le 
Monnier  were  noted  designers  in  morocco. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  a  chronological  list 
of  celebrated  binders  and  patrons  is  ap- 
pended, and  the  author  alludes  to  the  better 
taste  recently  introduced  by  English  book- 
binders, though  we  cannot,  from  an  art  point 
of  view,  join  with  him  in  the  view  that  the 
binders  of  the  present  day,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  are  eminent  in  artistic 
work.  But  we  have  no  space  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  later  chapters,  and  may  take 
leave  of  the  work  with  the  hope  that  his 
labours  will  be  rewarded,  that  the  learn- 
ing on  this  branch  of  literary  production, 
which  Mr.  Cundall  has  brought  into  a 
portable  compass,  together  with  the  beautiful 
examples  of  the  art  he  has  collected,  will 
help  towards  a  more  correct  taste,  and  that 
modern  bookbinding  will  worthily  take  its 
place  in  the  history  of  ;he  art. 


THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
ART  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

TT  is  impossible  for  a  professor  who  enters  on 
_L  his  duties  under  such  circumstances  as  have 
involved  my  appointment  to  this  office,  not  to 
say  at  least  a  few  words  of  somewhat  personal 
character.  Three  of  my  brethren  who,  in  suc- 
cession, occupied  this  chair  within  my  time,  have 
all  been  taken  away  from  us  within  a  brief 
period.  One  of  them  was  the  master  under 
whom  I  had  studied,  and  to  whose  varied  in- 
formation, skill,  and  enthusiasm  for  his  art  I 
shall  always  feel  myself  a  great  debtor. jiBut 
the  last  was  ono  to  whom  many  of  you  .students 
who  arc  here  to- night  are  similarly  indebted. 
Mr.  Barry  h  id,  as  many  of  you  arc  aware,  held 

•  lectures  en  Architeotaie  to  Students  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  liy  Gnomic  Edmund  Stout.  K.A.  No.  1  : 
delivered  Monday,  Feb.  14,  1881, 


the  post  of  professor  in  this  Academy  for  some 
six  or  seven  years.  His  lectures  were  marked  by 
the  variety  of  the  subjects  which  they  embraced, 
and  by  the  judicial  impartiality  which  it  was  his 
aim  to  show  in  his  appreciation  of  what  was,  in 
his  eyes,  good  in  all  styles.  The  sad  event  which 
closed  his  career  so  suddenly  interrupted  last 
year's  lectures  when  their  delivery  was  but  half 
completed.  But  they  are  shortly  to  be  published, 
and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  well  worthy 
of  your  study  and  attention,  as  con- 
taining the  advice,  criticisms,  and  views  upon 
our  art  of  one  who  held  a  most  disting-uished 
place  among  Ms  brethren.  This  is  not  the  place 
or  the  time  to  say  more  on  such  a  subject.  But 
less  than  this  I  cannot  say  on  an  occasion  when 
all  of  u.s  would  have  been  so  glad  that  it  should 
still  have  been  his  voice  to  which  you  listened, 
and  his  counsel  that  you  had  to  accept.  There 
is  one  difficulty  which  all  professors  must  feel  in 
the  work  wdiich  is  to  be  done  here.  It  is,  as  I 
think,  our  first  duty  to  think  of  our  students  and 
their  good.  And  in  successive  years  it  might 
be  necessary,  or,  to  say  the  least,  advantageous, 
if  the  simple  truths  and  precepts  which  are  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  best  in  art  were  repeated 
time  after  time  to  the  succeeding  audiences  of 
fresh  students.  And  so,  perhaps,  it  may  matter 
httle  if  sometimes  I  repeat  what  has  been  far 
better  said  before,  in  hopes  that  to  some  at  least 
there  may  be  freshness,  instruction,  and  novelty 
in  what  I  say.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  a  pro- 
fessor who  wishes  to  teach  well  must,  of  neces- 
sity, inculcate  only  what  he  himself  believes  to  be 
true ;  and  that  in  dealing  with  art,  as  soon  as  he 
'eives  the  domain  of  simple  first  principles,  he 
comes  upon  ground  where  eveiy  view  is  con- 
tested, and  each  man's  art  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent  of  his  neighbour's.  And  my  hope  is 
that  in  listening  to  me  you  will  none  of  you 
forget  that,  after  all,  what  I  tell  you 
is  intended  to  bo  suggestive  first  of  all. 
If  I  tell  you  of  first  principles  which 
all  acknowledge,  and  then  give  you  advice  which 
seems  to  sin  against  them,  you  may  be  sure  I 
have  not  made  myself  understood,  and  in  any 
ease  it  is  tlio  first  principle  which  must  be  held 
fast  by.  To-night,  howover,  I  shall  have  to 
confine  myself  very  much  to  questions  which 


much  concern  those  of  you  more  especially  who 
are  students  in  our  Architectural  School,  but 
which  may,  I  fear,  be  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing to  the  rest  of  my  audience.    In  subsequent 
lectures  I  hope  I  may  find  it  possible  to  deal 
with  questions  of  a  different  and  pleasanter  kind 
—less  elementary,  and  such  as  all  of  us  who 
wish  to  be  artists  are  bound  to  interest  our- 
selves in.  It  is  a  good  rule  of  the  Academy  that 
compels  you  all — painters  and  sculptors,  as  well 
as  architects— to  listen  to  architectural  teaching. 
But  no  teaching  can  be  worth  anything  which 
tries  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  indifference  of 
an  audience,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
for  an  instant  that  any  of  you  wish  to  know  only 
a  little  aboiit  any  one  of  the  arts,  and  care  only 
to  attend  here  because  the  Academy  insists  upon 
your  doing  so.    The  first  test  of  an  artist  is 
that  he  should  feel  a  real  and  absolute,  if  not 
an  almost  equal,  interest  in  all  the  arts,  and 
the  painter  who  does  not  care  to  know  some- 
thing about  architecture  is  sure,  at  least,  never 
to  be  so  good  a  painter  as  he  might  have  been, 
whilst  to  you  students  of  Sculpture,  I  would  say 
that  my  art  and  yours  are  so  intimately  allied, 
neither  in  their  highest  developments  being  ever 
perfect  without  the  aid  of  the  other,  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  you,  if  you  would  excel,  to 
know  much  more  than  merely  a  little  about 
architecture.    The  three  arts  are  indeed  all  de- 
pendent on  each  other.     The  most  perfect 
building  is  that  in  which  not  only  the  archi- 
tectural lines,  proportions,  and  features  are  all 
good  and  beautiful  in  themselves,   but  one  in 
which  provision  is  thoughtfully  and  wisely  made 
by  the  architect  for  the  best  display  in  harmony 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
architect  deals  with  outlines  and  masses,  with 
light  and  shade,    but  for  that  deeper  interest 
which  touches  one  most,  after  these  general 
effects  have  been  produced,  he  depends,  except 
in  the  vastest  buildings,  upon  the  other  arts, 
and  he  must  know  and  feel  enough  about  them 
to  make  him  competent  to  provide  for  their 
worthy  and  dignified  treatment.    And  surely  it 
is  not  less  needful  that  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  should  be  so  well  trained  in  architec- 
tural detail  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
do  or  admire  work  in  which  ignorance  of  that  artis 
exhibited — such  ignorance  being  fatal  in  its  effect 
wherever  it  exists  or  is  conspicuous.   Nor  should 
it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  study  of  the  most 
permanent  of  all  the  arts  has  a  real  value  if  it 
leads  all  artists  to  consider  in  their  work  not 
only  what  is  good  for  to-day  and  for  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  but  for  ages  to  come,  so  that  it  may 
be  looked  at  with  love  and  respect  by  their 
descendants  for  many  generations.     So  much 
only  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  by  way  of 
introduction  to  my  subject  for  to-night,  which 
I  have  selected  as  beiDg  one  on  which  we  ought 
first  of  all  to  understand  each  other,  and  on 
which  one  who  is  growing  old  may  well  speak 
decided  words  of  counsel  to  you  who  are  only  on 
the  threshold  of  your  career.    With  what  con- 
ception of  art  are  you  bound,  then,  to  begin  your 
work  P  The  work  of  the  architect  isevidently  com- 
plicated by  conditions  peculiar  to  itself.  It  must 
be  useful  first  of  all,  beautiful  afterwards.  Un- 
less it  is  useful,  it  is  not  really  artistic.  Useful- 
ness may  be  exhibited  in  trifles  as  much  as  in 
the  greatest  affairs.    You  must  realise  that  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  learn  how  to  plan  a 
building  so  as  to  make  it  most  thoroughly  fit  forits 
purpose,  but  you  must  learn  also  how  to  design 
every  detail  so  that  it  shall  be  the  fittest  for  the 
place,  and  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.    You  must 
therefore  begin  by  studying  how  to  plan  well, 
and  how  to  build  well.    Good  construction  is 
the  basis  of  good  art  ;   though  even  here  a 
word  of  caution  is  required,  for  new  modes  of 
construction  may  be  popular,  but  not  good  :  and 
the  only  test  that  I  know  of  good  construc- 
tion is  the  certainty  of  its  being  permanent. 
Unfortunately,  you  will  find  that  this  is  the 
greatest  temptation  which  will  assail  you  from 
the  first  in  your  architectural  career.    You  will 
be  tempted  to  sacrifice  solidity  to  some  fancied 
necessity  for  ornament ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  many  very  noble  buildings,  of  all 
ages,  are  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  mere  orna- 
ment, and  that  no  work  which  is  not  solid  and 
well   constructed    and    proportioned,  however 
richly  it  may  be  adorned,  is  ever  in  the  end 
lastingly  ornamental.    Consider  for  an  instant 
in  what  way  this  rule  affects  you  when  in  prac- 
tice.   The  Egyptian  and  Greek  remains — quite 
apart  from  any  intrinsic  beauty  which  they 
possess—  affect  everyone  by  the  evidence  of  their 
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admirably  solid  mode  of  construction.  The 
somewhat  unsightly  masses  of  brickwork  which 
are  all  that  are  at  first  seen  of  some  great 
Roman  works,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  way.  In 
Mediaeval  times,  it  is  when  you  are  traversing  some 
passage  formed  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall  that 
the  same  feeling  is  excited,  and  in  all  these 
r  ises  it  is  the  respect  for  his  work  which  the 
builder  shows  that  reacts  upon  us.  Nothing  is 
ever  entirely  unworthy  of  notice  that  is  done 
with  this  feeling,  and  as  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  obtain,  as  it  would  also  be  absurd 
to  demand,  the  same  goodness  of  design  in  a 
mere  temporary  erection  as  in  a  permanent  one, 
so  the  merit  of  an  architectural  work  will  almost 
always  have  some  distinct  relation  to  the  solidity 
of  its  construction.  The  reason  for  putting  this 
fact  before  all  others  which  bear  on  the  study  and 
practice  of  an  art  is  that  if  you  have  but  a  firm 
grip  of  it,  all  you  have  studied  will  bear  more 
fruit,  because  it  will  give  you  in  one  vital  point  an 
infallible  critical  test  for  the  examination  of  all 
architectural  work.  And  if  I  do  not  attempt  to 
teach  you  in  my  lecture  much  about  the  merely 
practical  side  of  your  work,  you  must  never 
forget  that  this  is  in  no  degree  whatever  because 
I  wish  you  to  ignore  what  is  absolutely  essential, 
but  only  because  it  is  seems  to  me  that  this 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  requires  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  of  its  students  that  their  main  devo- 
tion shall  be  to  the  artistic  side  of  our 
art,  with  but  such  incidental  references  to  its 
practical  side  as  grow  naturally  out  of  or 
tend  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  other. 
Such  references,  even  if  only  incidental,  cannot 
be  infrequent.  At  every  turn  we  are  met  with 
the  question  whether  what  we  have  designed  is 
the  best  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
not  whether  it  is  the  most  beautiful — the  best 
thing  in  architecture  being  always  that  which 
combines  the  most  sagacious  use  of  the  materials 
available,  the  soundest  construction,  and  the 
most  convenient  adaptation  to  the  requirements, 
with  thoroughly  good  artistic  character  and  pro- 
portion in  the  mass  and  in  all  the  details,  and 
some  evidence  of  imagination  in  the  design.  The 
architect  has  to  work  under  limitations  wholly 
unknown  to  the  painter,  sculptor,  or  musician, 
and  yet  his  art  requires  for  its  perfection  no  less 
invention  and  imagination  and  loftiness  of  cha- 
racter. If  we  look  carefully  at  painters'  work, 
we  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  the  artist  reveals  himself  in  his  work.  On 
the  canvas  of  a  great  painter  you  see  not  only 
the  man  who  sat  for  his  portrait,  but  almost 
equally  the  man  who  painted  it.  In  a  more 
subtle  way  the  architect  is  revealed  in  his  work. 
His  refinement  or  his  coarseness,  his  love  of 
truth  or  indifference  to  it,  are  always  evident. 
In  the  highest  art  it  is  the  man  rather  than  the 
society  or  the  system  that  is  seen ;  and  as 
in  ages  when  insecurity  of  life,  tyranny  of 
rulers,  ruthlessness,  or  religious  intolerance, 
were  rife,  their  very  existence  involved  that 
of  men  of  the  strongest  and  most  heroic 
character,  so  in  the  same  times  the  greatest 
buildings  were  erected.  The  individual  man 
lived  often  a  higher  life,  and  had  a  higher  con- 
ception of  his  work,  than  is  usual  in  more  easy 
and  perhaps  more  polished  and  virtuous  times. 
At  the  same  time,  though,  the  highest  art  is  a 
reflex  of  the  spirit  of  the  man.  The  man  is 
dominated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  age,  so  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  seen  more  or  less  in  the 
architectural  works  of  all  times.  Our  own  his- 
tory will  be  read  in  ours  possibly  long  after  all 
other  records  of  its  work  are  lost,  and  it  lies 
with  us  to  secure  that  the  record  shall  be  that  of 
the  best  features,  not  of  the  worst  of  our  times. 
The  lesson  for  you  is  obvious  :  you  must  culti- 
vate in  yourselves  a  high  sense  of  the  require- 
ments of  your  art,  and  a  persistent  self-reliance 
and  individuality.  Without  these  you  cannot  be 
great  architects.  And  it  is  more  necessary  to 
insi>t  on  this  with  you  than  with  your  brethren 
of  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  because  your  daily 
life  may  be,  and  too  often  I  know  is,  spent  in 
working  under  influences  wholly  hostile  to  this 
higher  view.  It  is  well  to  speak  thus  to  you 
who  are  still  young,  and  who,  being  so,  are  also 
generous,  and  I  hope  enthusiastic.  You  will 
soon  cease  to  be  young  ;  but  unless  you  maintain 
to  the  end  the  other  qualities  you  will  not  be 
great  artists.  There  may,  of  course,  be  enthu- 
siasm of  a  certain  sort  for  bad  things.  Many  of 
us,  I  fear,  fancy  whilst  we  arc  doing  common- 
place, if  not  vulgar  things,  that  our  work  is 
worthy  to  excite  it,  never  really  realising  any  of 


the  necessary  conditions.  And  it  is  worth  while 
to  ask,  therefore,  what  is  it  which  really  does 
create  our  enthusiasm  in  ancient  examples  P 
Enthusiasm  is  not  merely  the  highest  kind  of 
interest.  This  may  bo  kindled  by  historical 
associations  ;  but  a  bare  field  on  which  a  battle 
has  been  fought  has  this.  Extreme  age  gives 
interest,  but  it  need  not  be  lovely.  Singularity 
of  situation,  of  material,  of  adaptation  to  excep- 
tional purposes,  may  all  give  interest.  But  none 
of  them  create  real  enthusiasm.  And  the  only 
architectural  work  which  does  excite  it  is  that  in 
which  you  find  evidence  throughout,  that  the 
artist  thought  nothing  of  his  own  part  in  it,  but 
only  of  the  perfection  of  his  work,  of  its 
solidity  first,  and  then  of  its  refinement. 
Try  by  this  test  such  buildings  as  the 
the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
Prestum,  the  Campanile  at  Florence,  Amiens 
Cathedral,  or  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  you  will  find  that  all  possess  these  qualities, 
and  all  of  them  kindle  undying  enthusiasm. 
Once  learn  to  see  that  such  qualities  exist  and 
produce  their  effect,  and  you  have  made  one 
step  at  least  towards  possessing  them  your- 
selves. Nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  have 
any  hope  of  exhibiting-  your  qualities  on 
buildings  of  such  importance  as  those  just  men- 
tioned. Recollect  that  in  Athens,  in  Italy,  in 
France,  and  in  England  small  works  have  been 
at  least  as  interesting  and  perfect  as  large  ones, 
and  that  no  artist  depends  upon  the  largeness  of 
the  work  given  to  him  to  do  for  the  opportunity 
of  showing  his  real  worth.  I  recollect  when  I 
sat  in  your  place  hearing-  one  of  the  greatest  of 
my  predecessors—  the  illustrious  Cockerell — 
declare  that  the  most  perfect  tiling  he  had  ever 
designed  was  a  scraper  ;  and,  strange  as  the 
illustration  is,  he  was  serious,  and  justified  in 
being  serious  in  such  a  view.  It  may  be  argued 
that  in  ancient  times  there  was  an  intuitive  rather 
than  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  need  for  re- 
finement which  I  assume  to  be  necessary ;  but 
this  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  What,  for  instance, 
is  the  story  of  the  long  and  slow  development 
of  Doric  architecture,  but  one  of  an  attempt  to 
secure  more  refinement  by  the  gradual  perfection 
of  every  detail  ? — the  enthusiasm  for  what  had 
gone  before  being  the  stimulus  to  greater  perfec- 
tion, and  the  refinement  being  the  conse- 
quence of  the  enthusiasm.  Or,  again, 
in  the  whole  history  of  art,  is  there  a 
more  interesting-  chapter  than  that  of  the  gradual 
development,  by  repeated  changes  and  modifica- 
tions, of  the  circular  Roman  and  -  Byzantine 
buildings,  through  the  Romanesqug  apse  into 
the  intricate  and  beautiful  complete  Gothic 
chevet  of  the  French  churches  ? — a  development 
which  was  gradual  only  in  the  sense  that  we  can 
trace  all  the  steps  by  which  it  proceeded,  but 
which,  as  compared  with  the  slow  and  patient 
development  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art,  as- 
tonishes us  by  the  rapidity  of  its  proceedings, 
the  fertility  of  imagination  shown  by  those  who 
conducted  it,  and  the  vast  and  complete  change 
in  all  architectural  forms  which  in  a  few  years 
was  achieved.  Some  among  you  may  have  no 
enthusiasm  for  your  art,  and  may  have  no  inte- 
rest in  such  evidence  of  what  the  architects  of 
old  must  have  felt.  You  may  have  been  told  to 
be  architects,  not  because  you  refused  to  be  any- 
thing else,  but  because  the  profession  seems  to 
offer  a  fair  mode  of  getting  a  living.  This  is  to 
reduce  your  art  to  the  level  of  the  basest  trade, 
to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  chance  of  real  suc- 
cess, and  to  condemn  yourselves  to  a  career  of 
mediocrity  which  will  benefit  neither  you  nor 
your  neighbours.  If  there  are  any  such  students 
here  let  me  beseech  them  to  take  a  new  view  of 
their  duty,  and  to  cultivate,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  frame  of  mind  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. It  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  every- 
one to  become  a  great  artist.  But  it  is  in  the 
power  of  even  the  least  gifted  among  you,  by 
cultivating  his  reverence  for  the  ways  and  work  of 
great  artists,  to  make  it  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  be  guilty  of  anything  wholly  bad  and  con- 
temptible. Consider  what  a  glorious  in- 
heritance you  have  !  In  every  part  of 
the  civilised  world,  the  architect  whose  eyes 
are  open  finds,  on  all  sides,  works  which  speak 
more  forcibly,  the  more  he  examines  them,  the 
great  and  eternal  lessons  of  his  art.  He,  above 
all  men,  has  a  delight  in  the  past,  because  he 
can  read  better  than  others  the  most  permanent 
and  intelligible  of  its  visible  records.  If  he  is 
wise  he  never  ceases  to  learn,  for  the  examples 
he  has  to  study  arc  of  inexhaustible  number  and 
variety.    Even  if  circumstances  compel  him  to 


limit  his  studies  to  his  own  countiy,  there  is  no 
cause  for  regret ;  for  I  suppose  the  man  has  not 
yet  livi  d  who  has  wen  all  that  is  worth  m  eing, 
even  of  English  architecture  ;  and  as  mu'h  may 
often  be  learnt  by  the  patient  study  of  small 
works  as  by  more  ambitious  attempts  to  study, 
to  group,  and  to  analyse  the  origin,  principles, 
and  developments  of  the  art  all  over  the  civilised 
world.  When  you  have  resolved  to  look  at  your 
work  in  this  spirit,  you  must  be  reminded  that 
there  are  some  minor  conditions  of  Success  which 
I  do  not  think  beneath  notice  here.  Your  first 
business  is  to  become  an  accomplished  draughts- 
man .  As  you  will  hear  presently,  gocel  archi- 
tects have  existed,  and  may  always  exist,  who 
do  not  draw  well ;  but  no  one  can  safely  say  to 
himself  that  he  will  elect  to  be  numbered  among 
them.  Architectural  draughtsmanship  is  a  good 
training  for  everyone,  because  its  first  essentials 
are  clearness  and  accuracy  ;  and  the  man  has  to 
depend  very  much  for  his  knowledge  of  the  effect 
his  work  will  produce — must  learn  so  to  re  present 
it  on  paper  as  to  insure  that  his  drawing  is  a 
fair  representation  of  its  effect.  The  habit  of 
tinting  and  shading  architectural  elevations  is  a 
bad  one,  and  not  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  a 
simple  waste  of  time.  In  outlining  geometrical 
drawings,  as  well  as  in  sketching,  never  use  a 
very  harct  pencil,  and  make  up  your  minel  in  the 
latter  to  dispense  almost,  if  not  altogether,  with 
indiarubber.  The  essence  of  good  architectural 
drawing  is  not  only  that  it  should  be  clear  and 
accurate,  but  that  it  should  be  done  positively 
and  once  for  all.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  a 
slovenly  and  tentative  habit  in  architectural 
elraughtsmanship,  and  if  you  indulge  in  it  you 
will  find  it  stand  much  in  your  way  when 
you  attempt  to  make  original  designs. 
When  you  draw  these,  the  first  thing  that 
you  must  endeavour  to  accomplish  is 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  seeing  in  your  mind 
what  you  want  to  draw  before  you  draw  it.  To 
see  some  men  draw  one  might  almost  suppose 
that  the  pencil  was  gifted  with  the  miraculous 
power  of  making  a  design,  so  little  does  it  seem 
to  be  certainly  guided  by  the  hand  that  holds  it. 
The  habit  of  picturing  your  design  to  yourself 
before  you  draw  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
this  confused  sort  of  work.  Knowing  what 
your  intention  is,  you  have  then  only  to  put  it  on 
paper  ;  but  if  you  have  not  taken  this  in-elimi- 
nary  trouble,  you  will  never  work  with  half  the 
accuracy  or  speed  which  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Good  draughtsmanship  is  a  necessity 
in  these  days  for  a  really  accomplished  architect. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  respect  to  put  ourselves 
exactly  in  the  position  of  men  who  had  not  our 
facilities  and  our  system  of  education.  It  is 
true  we  are  not  better  artists  than  they  were ; 
but  in  one  sense  we  can  draw  better,  and  are, 
therefore,  bound  to  do  so.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  knows  how  a  Greek  architect  set  out 
his  design.  And  as  to  the  Mediaeval  draughts- 
man, we  know,  by  such  books  as  that  of  Wilars 
de  Honicourt,  a  13th-century  French  archi- 
tect, that  an  architect's  drawings  then 
were  something  like  children's  drawings  now. 
And  even  at  a  later  date  the  still  extant 
original  drawings  for  such  works  as  the 
front  of  tbe  church  at  Louvain,  the  Steeple 
of  Ulm,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Koln  were 
strangely  unlike  the  exact  geometrical  drawings 
which  we  are  able  to  make.  These  drawings 
— published  in  Moller's  "  Denkmaler  "  and 
Hollar's  drawing  of  the  Steeple  at  Mechlin, 
engraved,  no  doubt,  from  an  original  drawing, 
affords  interesting  illustrations  of  this  kind  of 
elevation.  You  will  find  that  though  they  are 
in  elevation,  they  are  frequently  so  far  put  into 
perspective  as  to  exhibit  at  all  points  the  plan  or 
horizontal  section  of  the  work.  Both  the  draw- 
ing of  elevation  and  plan  are,  however,  so  slight, 
that  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  any 
architect  to  have  satisfied  himself  without  further 
details,  and  these,  there  is  pome  evidence  to 
show,  were  set  out  by  the  architect  himself  at 
large  on  a  floor  specially  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  a  floor  exists  in  the  work-room 
over  the  passage  to  the  Chapter-house  at  York, 
and  at  Limoges  tbe  original  setting-out  of  the 
groining  was  found  by  M.  Yerneille  in  a  similar 
position.  Possibly  also,  models  were  more  used 
than  they  are  now.  At  Louvain  is  still  pre- 
served a  most  exquisite  model,  cut  in  stone,  of  the 
complete  design  for  the  west  front  of  a  church, 
which  itself  has  never  been  completed.  When 
compared  with  the  design,  which  is  also  pre- 
served, it  is  seen  that  the  model  represents 
mouldings  and  traceries  with  an  exact  accuracy 
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which  is  not  attempted  in  the  drawing.    But  the 
making  of  a  model  by  an  old  architect,  in  place 
of  a  careful  geometrical  drawing,  is  no  excuse 
to  any  one  for  making  careless  drawings  in  the 
first  place  now.    They  are  sure  to  lead  to  care- 
less details  afterwards.    Too  many  of  you  come 
here  wholly  ignorant  of  all  works  on  your  art. 
Many  of  them,  to  which  it  is  always  easy  to  gain 
access,  will  give  you  more  evidence  of  the  best 
kind  of  architectual  drawing  than  any  verbal 
hints  can.     But  you  will  find  that  in  these 
there  are  united  clearness,  accuracy,  feeling 
for  detail,    delicacy,   and  conformity  of  line, 
and  you  will  fiad  no  backlining  to  mark  the 
supposed  shaded  side  of  projections,  and  none 
of    those     provoking    splotches     of  black 
which  are  unhappily  so  much  in  favour  with 
some  young  draughtsmen.    A  power  of  drawing 
in  perspective  is  of  the  first  importance  on  two 
grounds  :  first,  that  without  this  knowledge  your 
enjoyment  and  success  in  sketching  will  be  very 
small ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  render  it 
more  easy  to  you  to  realise  the  effects  of  your 
building  in  perspective,  without  having  the 
trouble  of  making  a  careful  drawing  or  a  model, 
to  convince  yourself  of  its  real  appearance. 
Without  this  power  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
realise  the  real  light  and  shade  of  a  design  ;  and 
without  this  ability  it  were  better  never  to 
attempt  to  make  a  design  at  all !    The  delicacy 
of  draughtsmanship  on  which  I  have  insisted 
will  lead  to  refinement  in  other  ways.  An 
essentially  vulgar  drawing  may  be  made  of  a 
refined  building ;  it  should  be  your  aim  to  let 
the  drawing  itself  have  that  air  of  refinennnt 
also.    You  are,  all  of  you,  armed  with  mathe- 
matical instruments  the  like  of  which  no  age 
before  our  own  has  ever  seen.    Remember  that 
these  are  useful  servants  and  no  more,  and  that 
whenever  you  can  do  so,  you  had  far  better  use 
your  hand  in  place  of  your  instrument.  You 
cannot  practise  this  too  much  or  too  steadily. 
Draw  accurately,  firmly,  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
with    a    single    stroke,   the    outline    of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan    vase,   the    volute  of  a 
good  Ionic    capital,   the    sections  of  Greek 
mouldings,  and  equally  of  our  own  English 
mouldings  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The 
hand  trained  in  this  way  is,  believe  me,  a  much 
better  servant  than  the  bow  pencil.    The  curves 
which  can  be  drawn  by  a  trained  hand,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  trained  eye,  are  far  more  beautiful 
because  more  subtle  in  their  variations  and  pro- 
longations than  those  of  any  instrument  ;  and  I 
insist  on  this  point  because,  unhappily,  the  bow 
pencil,  and  not  the  hand,  is  at  the  root  of  almost 
all  the  so-called  ornament    of  the  nineteenth 
century.    Another  habit  which  it  is  desirable  to 
encourage  is  that  of  representing  with  a  few 
lines  the  effect  of  several.    In  drawings  to  a 
very  small  scale  the  attempt  to  represent  every 
line   of  moulding   and   detail  is  sure  to  be  a 
failure  as  well  as  a  waste  of  time ;   and  the 
selection  of  those  lines  which  are  essential  is 
always  evidence  of  good  draughtsmanship.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  details.    And  as  no  one  can 
draw  a  building  accurately  without  this  know- 
ledge, I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  very  far  from 
a  waste  of  time  for  a  painter  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  architectural  detail.      Some  of  Turner's 
pencil-drawings  are  capital  examples  of  his  power 
of   indicating  so   accurately  the  details  of  a 
building,  that  no  one  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
style  in  which  it  is  built.    He  could  not  have 
done  this  unless  he  had  educated  himself  by  the 
study  of  architectural  detail,  and  his  example 
ought  to  be  followed  by  every  painter-student 
who  wishes  to  be  able  to  introduce  any  archi- 
tectural  features     into  his  pictures — as  who 
do?s  not?  One  word  of  caution  is  necessary  here. 
The  power  of  making  good  and  attractive  draw- 
ings is  of  immense  value,  and  may  make  a  vast 
difference     in  your    prosperity   and  success 
in    life.     But    it    is    a    means    only,  and 
not    the  end.     It    has    its    dangerous  side. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  design  look  well  on  paper 
which  will  never  pass  muster  in  execution. 
Nothing  is  more  suicidal  than  this  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  nothing  against  which  it  is 
more  necessary  to  warn  you.    If  you  do  devote 
yourselves  to  making   attractive  architectural 
drawings,  do  them  always,  I  beg  you,  with  a 
conscientious  determination  to  represent  your 
work  absolutely  as  it  will  appear — the  real  ob- 
ject of  working  out  architectural  designs  in 
perspective  being  the  discovery  of  weak  points  in 
the  design,  so  that  they  may  be  corrected  in 
execution.    When  once  you  are  able  to  draw 


f airly  well,  you  are  prepared  for  what  is  the  best 
and  widest  field  of  study — the  buildings  which 
are  the  best  illustrations  of  our  art.    And  in 
these  it  is  well,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  devote 
yourselves  as  far  as  possible  only  to  the  best  ex- 
amples.   In  sketching,  it  is  best  at  first  to  en 
on  the  side  of  formality.    Draw,   above  all, 
clearly  and  accurately,  the  ground-plan  of  every 
building  you  visit,  for  without  this,  no  other 
sketches  are  complete,  and  with  it,  even  slight 
sketches  of  the  elevations  or  details  are  never- 
theless intelligible.    At  the  beginning,  you  can 
hardly  take  too  many  dimensions ;  your  work 
must  be  sketched  and  measured  ou  the  spot  with 
equal  accuracy.    At  a  later  period  you  will  be 
able  to  generalise  more,  and  to  dispense  with 
this  elaborate  detail  in  your  studies.    Iu  sketch- 
ing, never  make  the  common  mistake  of  using 
the  commonest  paper.  Treat  yourselves,  from  the 
first,  to    luxury  in  this   one  respect.  Make 
your   measured  sketches  in  a  book,  and  take 
care  to  make  your  dimensions  ample  enough  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing  you  make 
from  those  sketches ;  but  in  the  case  of  mould- 
ings, of  sculpture,  of  the  filling  in  of  panels  or 
arches,  let  your  sketch  be  as  carefully  drawn  as 
possible,  and  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  your 
two-foot  rules  for  the  accuracy  of  your  sketch- 
ing.   Pay  special  attention  to  such  points  in 
construction  as  the  jointing  of  stonework,  the 
design  of  mouldings  meant  to  meet  special  wants, 
as — e.g.,  the  slopes  of  buttresses,  and  of  other 
membeis  intended  to   throw   off  water,  the 
adaptation  of   architectural  features  to  their 
situation,  as,  for  example,  the  details  used  near 
the  eye  and  far  from  it,  and  the  modes  adopted 
for  making  them  both  properly  visible,  and  at 
the  same  time  strong  enough  for  their  place  and 
work.    Finally,  in  whatever  style  it  is  that  you 
are  most  interested,  never  fail  to  draw  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  to  store  up  in  your  mind  the 
effect  of  all  the  best  mouldings  you  see.  There 
is  no  part  of  your  studies  more  important  than 
this.    Never  believe  any  one  who  speaks  lightly 
of  the  science  or  art  of  moulding.  (I  call  it  by  both 
terms,  because  it  embraces  both.)    By  no  test  can 
you  separate  good  work  from  bad  more  surely  than 
by  the  comparison  of  the  mouldings.    A  good 
A  good  moulding  grows  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  occasion.      It   gives  us  the  power  of  ac- 
centuating our  lines  or  proportions  in  the  most 
positive  manner  if  we  choose,  or  of  6oftening 
them  off  so  delicately  as  almost  to  conceal  the 
transition  from  one  feature  to  another.  With- 
out their  aid  there  is  a  rudeness — a  coarseness, 
one  may  almost  say — which  is  offensive  whilst 
with  their  aid  that  refinement  of  line  which,  as 
I  have  told  you,  it  should  be  your  great  aim  to 
achieve,  is  made  more  perfect,  and  carried  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  way.  In 
drawing  mouldings,  I   advise   you  always  to 
sketch  them  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible, 
and  to  a  good  size,  and  on  no  account  to  depend 
upon  correcting  your  indifferent  sketches  by  a 
multitude  of  dimensions.    Your  eye,  your  hand, 
and  you  memory  will  be  misled.    You  will  look 
again  and  again  at  your  sketches,  and  will  for- 
get all  about  your  dimensions,  and  so  be  led  to 
a  permanently  false  impression  of  their  real  con- 
tour. Remember  always  that  sketches  of  mouldings 
alone,  without  equally  accurate  sketches  of  the 
features  to  which  they  belong  or  with  which 
they  are  connected,  are  useless.    A  well-known 
book  which  woidd  otherwise  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  works  on  the  subject  is  utterly 
valueless,    owing  to  an  omission  of  this  kind. 
Arch  mouldings  are  drawn  without  any  plan  of 
the  capitals  which  they  support,  or  of  the  jambs 
below  the  capitals.    The  relation  of  one  of  these 
to  the  other  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  matter, 
and  unless  both  are  drawn  it  is  really  of  little 
use  to  draw  either.    In  the  same  way  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mouldings  of  a  window  to  its  tracery, 
of  a  column  to  its  capital  and  base,  and  of  both 
to  the  entablature,  ought  always  to  be  recorded 
in  a  t-ketch.    From  the  drawing  of  mouldings 
you  will  go  on  to  that  of  sculptured  or  carved 
members,  and  in  these  it  is  the  effect  which  was 
intended  to  be  produced  of  which  you  must  be 
thinking.  So,  for  this  purpose,  I  attach  but  little 
importance,  save  as  a  test  of  mere  draughtsman- 
ship, to  the  work  which  you  have  to  do  in  our 
schools  from  casts.    All  architectural  features  in 
which  carving  is  introduced  ought  to  be  looked 
at  and  drawn  in  the  very  place  for  which  they 
were  intended.     If  a  cap  look  perfectly  well 
hung  against  a  wall,  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  it 
can  hardly  be  suitable  for  its  real  position  in 
the  building  some  50  ft.  above  the  spectator, 


and  a  great  difference  in  treatment  ought  to 
exist  between  a  piece  of  carving  which  is  made 
to  appear  to  do  hard  service,  and  another  which 
evidently  has  no  such  serious  work  to  do,  and  is 
rather  the  evidence  of  the  artist's  pleasure  in 
his  work. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
session,  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  14th 
February,  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  By-law  LXXVI., 
the  President  announced  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  by-law,  the  Council  proposed  to  submit 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  the  name  of  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-President, 
as  the  Royal  gold  medallist  for  the  current  year. 

SANITARY    SCIENCE     IN    ITS     RELATION    TO  CIVIL 
ARCHITECTURE . — WARMING.  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  discussion,  adjourned  from  the  17th 
January,  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins, 
F.S.A.,  was  preceded  by  a  description  of  a 
system  adopted  at  the  City  Guilds  Technical 
College,  to  be  erected  in  Tabernacle -row,  E.C., 
and  which  resulted  from  a  conference  between 
Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bacon,  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  Mr.  Robins. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  having  referred  to 
the  drainage  of  buildings,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subjects  of  warming  and  ventila- 
tion. He  concluded  by  saying  : — I  have  been 
particularly  struck  with  the  system  adopted  at 
the  Long  Room  at  the  Custom  House  by  Mr. 
Boyle.  I  must  give  my  testimony  that  his  air- 
pump  ventilators  are  really  so  constructed  as  to 
act  like  air-pumps.  They  do  exhaust  the  air  in 
the  top,  and  my  impression  is  that  they  are  most 
useful  things,  and  may  be  made  very  valuable 
for  the  extraction  of  foul  air  from  large  build- 
ings. To  say,  however,  as  is  the  custom,  that 
there  is  never  any  down-draught  is  saying  too 
much,  and  when  I  went  up  there  to  examine  the 
system,  I  found  that  the  outlet -tubes,  instead  of 
being  as  described — carried  up  straight  from  the 
ceiling  right  up  through  the  roof — have  a  bend 
in  them,  and  in  that  almost  horizontal  bend  is 
placed  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
any  little  down-draught,  and  there  is  also  a 
little  receptacle  for  soot.  As  to  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  by  vertical  tubes,  it  is  made 
available  in  large  halls,  where  high  enough,  no 
doubt  with  success.  I  believe  Mr.  Robins  states 
that  he  considers  it  particularly  suited  to  a  room 
with  an  open  fireplace,  and  from  that  opinion  I 
must  entirely  dissent.  I  think  there  can  scarcely 
be  anything  worse  than  a  room  with  an  open 
fireplace,  into  which  cold  air  is  admitted  by  a 
tube  of  that  sort.  I  think  so  for  this  reason:  that 
my  own  conviction,  scientifically,  has  been  quite 
confirmed  by  experience  in  two  instances.  At  the 
particular  request  of  clients  (against  my  advice) 
the  system  was  tried,  and  in  both  cases  it  most 
ignominiously  failed.  It  failed,  as  I  said  it 
would,  from  the  fact  that  the  cold  air — unless 
the  room  is  at  least  20  feet  in  height — has  a 
rapid  upward  direction  to  the  ceiling,  and  is  sure 
to  descend  again  on  the  heads  of  the  persons  in 
the  room,  more  especially  if  there  is  a  large  open 
fireplace.  When  this  system  of  Tobin's  was 
loudly  praised,  and  referred  to  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  I  went  there  within  a  few 
days  after,  and  saw  that  the  system  was  being 
tried  there  by  means  of  open  windows.  Poor 
Mr.  Lc  Neve  Foster  was  then  there,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "  What  do  you  say  about  this  new  means 
of  ventilating  your  room  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  ventilators  "  ?  "  Oh  "  !  he  said,  "  Con- 
found them  all.  Ever  since  these  things  have 
been  put  in,  I  have  had  nothing  but  rheu- 
matism and  sciatica."  He  told  me  he  had 
moved  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other 
to  escape  the  current ;  but  it  was,  he  said, 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  instances  where,  by 
request,  I  have  put  it  in  force,  have  been 
attended  with  the  same  complaint.  Does  it  not 
seem  palpable  that  to  go  and  thrust  columns  of 
cold  air  up  to  the  ceiling  (of  course  with  the  view 
of  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  room)  is  a 
course  that  is  unscientific  and  altogether  bad, 
especially  when  you  reflect  that  this  air  is  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lungs,  to  be  breathed 
by  persons  who  have  already  expired  it.  There- 
fore, I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  imperfect  system 
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anywhere.  In  very  large  halls,  and  even  in 
churches,  sometimes  it  may  be  introduced  with 
impunity  or  no  great  harm  ;  but  I  do  submit  that 
the  moro  natural  system  of  bringing  in  the 
fresh  air  at  tho  bottom  and  carrying  it  over  such 
a  heating  medium  as  hot -water  pipes  is  a  far 
more  scientific,  natural,  and  healthy  plan.  With 
regard  to  the  Custom  House,  I  found  that  the 
tubes  (about  Gft.  from  the  floor)  were  covered 
over  with  ledgers.  I  asked  them  why  this  was. 
"  Because  we  feel  a  draught,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Sedbon  said  that  architects 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  sanitary  crusade  now 
in  progress,  trusting  that  some  good  might  re- 
sult from  it  to  the  community.  He  welcomed 
the  interest  recently  shown  in  the  matter  by  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  the  public 
would  listen  to  them,  though  long  deaf  to  archi- 
tects, who  had  piped  much  longer  in  the  same 
strain.  He  wondered  whether  such  learned 
gentlemen  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  practical  ventilation  of  build- 
ings was  held  in  this  room  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  in  the  year  1863.  A  glance  at  the 
remarks  then  made  would  show  that  architects 
were  even  then  alive  to  the  grave  importance  of 


Russell's  " woxdheful  "  grate. 


A,  common  flue  to  up  and  down-drarght. 

B,  valve  to  shut  off  up-draua-ht. 

C,  ur -draught. 

D,  fuel  chamber. 

E,  smoke-flue  for  down-draught. 

F,  counter-balance  weight  to  front  bars. 

the  subject.  The  speaker,  having  referred 
briefly  to  questions  of  drainage,  afterwards 
quoted  some  remarks  he  had  made  during  that 
same  discussion,  which  took  place  several  years 
previous  to  Mr.  Tobin's  alleged  discovery.  Mr. 
Seddon  concluded  by  referring  in  laudatory  terms 
to  "  The  "Wonderful  Grate,  "the  very  existence  of 
which,  he  said,  had  been  doubted  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  William  Burges,  A.R.A. ;  and  he  begged 
leave  to  show  a  model  of  it  lent  to  him  for  the 
purpose  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Samuel  Russell. 

Mr.  Sahtox  Russell,  having  been  called  on  by 
the  President,  enumerated  the  special  properties  of 
his  grate  to  be,  that  it  burnt  throughout  the  day 
and  night  without  attention  ;  that  the  quantity 
of  fire  might  be  regulated  at  pleasure  ;  that  the 
intensity  of  fire  might  be  regulated  at  pleasure; 
that  when  setto  any  desired  quantity  and  intensity 
it  would  continue  to  bum  withbutslight  variation ; 
that  it  consumed  nearly  all  its  smoke  ;  that  the 
fire  was  always  bright  and  clear,  no  black  coal 
being  seen ;  that  it  was  very  clean  when  in  use 
and  required  no  fire-irons  ;  that  it  gave  a  large 
supply  of  pure  warm  air ;  that  it  burnt  anthra- 
cite coal,  coke,  or  cinders,  or  any  combination 
of  these;  that  the  chimney-flue  did  not  require 
sweeping  of tener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years ; 


that  the  cost  of  fuel  for  it  was  one  penny  for 
six  hours  ;  that  no  coal -box  was  required  in  tho 
room.  Mr.  Russell  continued  as  follows  : — For 
tho  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  the  grato 
is  provided  with  two  flues,  one  passing  upwards 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  above  tho  fire,  the 
other  commencing  below  the  fire  and  passing  up 
behind  it,  the  two  communicating  at  any  con- 
venient point  above  the  fire.  At  the  junction  of 
these  two  flues  a  valve  is  formed  capable  of 
being  regulated  so  as  to  divert  the  draught  in 
either  direction.  When  tho  valve  is  open,  leaving 
a  free  upper  draught,  the  fire  is  very  mild,  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  closed  the  fire  increases  in 
intensity,  and  produces  almost  a  white  heat  when 
quite  closed .  Thus  any  fire  desired  may  be  obtained 
by  simply  turning  the  knob  which  regulates 
the  valve.  Another  portion  of  this  invention 
consists  of  a  vertical  tube  or  chamber  for  con- 
taining the  fuel,  the  lower  end  of  which  opens 
into  the  back  of  the  grate.  It  is  charged  from 
the  upper  end,  which  is  then  closed  air-tight. 
The  fuel  by  the  action  of  its  own  gravity  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  fire.  The 
double  flue  and  valve,  as  already  stated,  regulate 
the  intensity  of  the  fire.  To  regulate  the  quantity 
the  front  bars  are  made  to  draw  forward  with  a 
counterbalance  weight  always  tending  to  draw 
them  back,  with  a  catch  to  fix  them  in  any  de- 
sired position.  When  the  catch  is  removed,  the 
backward  pressure  stops  the  fall  of  fuel,  the  fire 
becomes  gradually  less,  and  is  finally  extin- 
guished. By  this  arrangement  a  small  quantity 
of  fire  may  be  kept  burning  throughout  the 
night,  the  bars  in  the  morning  being  drawn  for- 
ward, and  a  scuttle  of  coal  supplied  starts  it 
afresh  for  the  next  four  and  twenty  hours.  As 
the  fuel  enters  at  the  back  the  smoke  is  evolved 
from  it  before  reaching  the  fire,  and  whether  the 
up  or  down-draught,  or  both,  are  in  force,  it  is 
consumed,  the  only  escape  for  it  being  through 
the  fire.  The  recess  in  which  the  grate  stands 
forms  a  hot-air  chamber  through  which  the  ex- 
ternal air,  or  where  this  is  not  practicable,  the 
air  of  the  room,  passes.* 

Professor  Ayrton,  Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  E.  Spencer  Rolfe  having  spoken,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  replied  on  the  whole 
discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to 
him  for  his  paper. 


THE    CONSUMPTIVE  HOSPITAL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

rpHE  second  Saturday  afternoon  "visit"  for 
J_  the  piesent  session  of  the  Architectural 
Association  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  a 
large  number  of  members  met  at  the  North 
London  Hospital  for  consumptive  patients,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead.  The  building  occu- 
pies a  triangular  site  on  a  hill- top,  with  roads 
on  two  sides,  the  chief  frontage  being  towards 
Branch-hill-road.  The  entire  scheme  will  provide 
accommodation  for  100  patients,  but  at  present 
only  the  first  third  of  the  hospital  has  been 
erected,  and  this  section  is  almost  finished  struc- 
turally. The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A..,  whose  design  was  selected  in  open 
competition  three  years  since,  and  was  illus- 
trated by  two  elevations  and  two  key-plans  in  the 
Building  News,  December  19,  1879.  Mr.  Smith 
met  the  visitors  at  the  hospital  and  explained 
the  working  drawings,  giving  full  explanations 
as  to  the  principles  and  details  of  construction. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  French  Renais- 
sance, of  a  chateau  type,  with  a  high-pitched 
pyramidal  roof,  pedimented  dormers,  square- 
headed  windows,  and  circular  angle  turrets  ;  on 
the  garden  front  of  the  principal  floors  is  a 
covered  verandah  carried  on  cantilevers.  The 
facing  materials  are  red  brick  and  stone  dressings, 
with  red  roofing  tiles.  On  plan,  the  hospital 
is  an  isolated  parallelogram  with  projecting 
angle  turrets,  the  long  sides  of  hospital  ranging 
north  and  south.  It  consists  of  four  principal 
stories  and  an  attic.  On  each  floor  is  a  wide 
central  corridor  running  from  end  to  end,  and 
placed  slightly  to  the  north  of  medial  line,  so  as 
to  give  the  larger  rooms  the  southern  front.  The 
basement  is  utilised  as  out-patients'  departments, 
household  stores,  and  similar  purposes.  The 
ground  floor  is  devoted  to  administration,  a board - 


*  Messrs.  Archibald,  Smith,  and  Stevens,  of  48,  Leices- 
ter-square, have  since  sent  us  the  following  note  with 
regard  to  the  stove.— Ed.  B.  N.  "  Saturday,  Feb.  12. 
Fuel  chamber  filled  at  G.30  a.m.  Office  closed  at  1.30 
p.m.,  opened  again  Monday,  Feb  14,  at  6. SO  a.m.,  when 
fuel  chamber  was  found  empty,  but  fire  still  burning  in 
grate." 


room,  committee-room,  and  day-room,  resident 
medical  officer's  and  physicians'  rooms.  The 
first  and  second  floors  are  identical,  the  former 
being  for  female,  and  the  latter  for  male  pa- 
tients. In  each  is  a  large  day-room,  and  a 
series  of  wards  for  six,  four,  and  two  beds,  tho 
present  accommodation  being  for  between  40 
and  oO  patients.  On  the  south  side  all  the 
windows  open  with  French  casements  into  the 
arcade  or  verandah  already  alluded  to ;  and 
the  south-west  angle  turret  forms  a  circular 
nook,  8ft.  Gin.  in  clear,  added  to  that  ward.  The 
north-west  angle  turret  is  occupied  by  tho 
water-closets,  practically  shut  off  from  the 
main  building  by  a  cross-current  from  windows 
at  inner  angles  of  turret.  The  kitchen  and  its 
dependencies,  the  servants'  bedrooms,  and  those 
of  some  of  the  nurses,  are  placed  in  the  attic, 
following  the  modern  hotel  practice,  so  that  the 
smell  of  cooking  cannot  penetrate  into  the  wards. 
At  the  eastern  or  unfinished  end  of  the  section 
already  built  is  a  well-stair,  and  also  a  manual 
lift ;  the  grand  staircase,  principal  entrance, 
boardroom,  &c,  are  to  be  provided  at  a  future 
day  in  the  central  block.  The  corridor  which 
forms  the  main  feature  on  each  floor,  is  lighted 
and  ventilated  from  the  lantern  over  well  of  stairs 
and  also  by  borrowed  light  from  the  wards  ;  it 
is  built  fireproof  in  brick  arches,  carried  on  iron 
joists,  and  Mr.  Roger  Smith  remarked 
that  he  had  found  this  cheaper  in  exe- 
cution than  any  of  the  estimates  pro- 
cured from  patentees  of  special  floors.  The 
external  walls,  where  exposed  to  wind,  have 
been  built  hollow.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  thoroughly  secure  the  steep-pitched  roof  ; 
the  main  braces  are  earned  from  corner  to 
corner,  so  that  the  principal  rafters  are  hips  ; 
collars  are  thrown  across  above  the  ceiling,  and 
an  iron  is  carried  over  to  act  as  a  tie-beam ; 
and  in  addition  to  these  measures,  all  walls  have 
been  built  up  into  the  roof.  In  the  basement 
some  of  the  rooms  are  divided  only  by  iron 
columns,  with  wooden  partitions  between,  so 
that,  if  needed,  a  large  board  or  meeting-room 
could  be  provided.  Some  trouble  was  expe- 
rienced with  the  foundation,  which  is  on  loam, 
but  a  greater  difficulty  was,  that,  owing  to  the 
high  elevation,  the  pressure  of  water  only 
reached  to  the  second  floor  ;  here,  therefore,  the 
chief  cisterns  are  situated,  a  hand-pump  and 
small  cistern  being  fixed  for  supply  of  kitchen. 
The  stories  are  each  14ft.  6in.  high,  and  the 
cubic  space  per  bed  varies  from  1,000ft.  to 
1,200ft.  The  lower  part  of  windows  are  filled 
with  large  sheets  of  plate-glass  between  the 
mullions,  and  the  upper  portions  with  squares  of 
moderate  size.  The  corridor  and  staircase  are 
wanned  by  hot-water  apparatus,  but  each  room 
is  warmed  by  its  own  open  fireplace.  In  front 
of  the  terra-cotta  flue  an  air-space  has  been  left 
opening  into  the  room  near  the  ceiling,  so  as  to 
provide  additional  ventilation  when  the  fire  is 
lit,  and  vertical  tubes  are  introduced  in 
each  room.  The  flues  are  made  as  straight  as 
possible ;  circular,  in  terra-cotta,  with  rough 
surface,  and  openings  are  provided  in  the 
basement,  so  that  they  can  be  swept  with- 
out disturbing  the  patients.  The  fireplaces 
are  lined  with  Minton's  tiles,  and  have  basket 
grates  set  in  shallow  semioctagonal  recesses  ;  the 
chimney-pieces  are  of  a  green  marble,  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Nixson,  of 
Stonehouse,  Dent,  Torks,  and  have  an  effective 
appearance  ;  the  mantels  are  very  narrow,  and  of 
deal,  painted.  The  dado  of  walls,  and  the  walls 
of  corridor  and  staircase,  are  finished  in  Martin's 
cement,  and  the  corridor  has  been  laid  on  each 
floor  with  an  ornamental  border  of  encaustic 
tiles  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill  and  Co.,  of 
Jackfield,  Salop.  The  closet  fittings  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  and 
the  soil-pipes  are  carried  up  open  into  the  roof, 
well  above  the  dormer  openings.  The  future 
extension  of  the  building  has  been  kept  in  sight 
throughout,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  recon- 
struction of  existing  work  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  contractors  for  the  portion  now  in  hand  are 
Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  of  Crown  Works,  Lam- 
beth, and  their  foreman  on  the  works  is  Mr. 
H.  Unicume  ;  the  amount  of  contract  is  about 
£10,000. 


The  town-council  of  Godmanchester,  last  week, 
elected  Mr.  William  Baxter  of  that  town  as 
borough  surveyor.  For  the  appointment,  the 
salary  attached  to  which  is  only  £52  per  annum, 
there  were,  as  usual,  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cant?. 
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ILLUSTBATIONS. 

FITZJOHM  TOWER,  IIAMrSTEAD.  —  ST.  MARY  ABBOTTS 
CHURCH,  KENSINGTON.  —  ROYAL  ACADEMY  COMPETITION. — ' 
DESIGN  FOR  A  COLLEGE  FOR  FORTY  STUDENTS. — ANGLE 
FIREPLACE  AT  RAWDON,  HERTS. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 

FITZJOHN  TOWER,  HAMrSTEAD. 

This  house  is  now  being  completed,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  Th  mas  Wimperis,  of  25, 
Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  for  Mr.  Herbert  f! 
Baxter.  A  Domestic  Mediaeval  style  has 
been  adopted,  admitting  of  much  variety  of 
treatment,  and  is  executed  in  red  brick,  with 
black  pointing,  Portl  ind  stone  dressing,  Broseley 
tile  root's,  ornamental  crestings  and  terminals, 
with  wrought-iron  finals  to  tower,  partly  gilded'. 
The  bmlder  is  Mr.  William  Brass,  of  Old-street, 
St.  Luke's. 

ST.  MAEY  ABBOTTS  CHURCH,  KENSINGTON. 

This  church  has  only  within  the  last  few 
moult*  been  completed  by  the  erection  of  the 
tower  and  spire  but  the  main  portion  of  the 
building  was  commenced  about  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  built  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  certainly  the  most  con- 
spicuous as  well  as  satisfactory  church  from  his 
designs  erected  in  London.  A  set  of  working 
drawings  of  so  important  an  example  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 
and  we  have  therefore  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
building  rather  fully,  more  especially  the  tower 
and  spire,  which  were  among  the  last  desio-ns 
prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  before  his  death. 
To-day  we  publish  the  south  elevation  and  plan, 
with  a  detailed  elevation  of  the  west  front. 
Other  illustrations  will  follow,  when  we  may  be 
enabled  to  furnish  further  particulars  of  the 
church.  The  erection  of  the  tower  and  spire  was 
carried  cut  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
Oldricl Scott,  F.R.I.B.A. 

EOYAL    ACADEMY    COMPETITION  A   COLLEGE  FOE 

FORTY  STUDENTS. 

Last  week  we  illustrated  the  selected  design  in 
the  Competition  for  the  Royal  Academy  Travel- 
ling Studentship,  the  subject  being  a  college  for 
forty  students,  and  its  author  was  Mr.  W.  J. 
N.  Millard  To-day  we  publish  the  perspective 
view  of  the  design  reckoned  second  in  merit  in 
the  same  competition.  Mr.  A.  H.  Tiltman  is  the 
author. 

ANGLE  FIREPLACE  IN  OAK    E00M,   EAWDiN  H0U3E, 
HERTS.     DATE  1622. 

The  original  of  this  drawing  was  exhibited  at 
last  yea  's  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  it 
was  finished  in  sepia,  with  washes  of  the  same 
colour.  _  Die  work  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  period,  an/3  of  considerable  interest,  though 
its  quaint  symbolism  is  rather  obscur-.  The 
figures  in  the  frieze,  however,  clearly  represent 
the  Continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  with  the  animals,  &c,  peculiar  to  each, 
ihe  stonework  is  white  in  colour,  and  has  a 
charming  effect  in  conjunction  with  the  dark 
hue  of  the  oak  panelling  round  the  room;  the 
taming  of  the  latter,  as  may  be  noted,  is  of  very 
irregular  widths. 


OXIDATION  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

NEARLY  all  our  building  materials  suffer 
largely  from  the  effects  of  oxidation,  the 
chief  causes  of  this  destructive  action  being 
moisture  accelerated  by  acids  and  contact.  In  the 
case  of  metals,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
humidity  in  the  air  and  in  running  water  act  by 
the  formation  of  the  hydrous  oxide  in  propor- 
tion to  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  hence 
wrought  iron  is  more  rapidly  affected  than  steel, 
and  steel  than  cast  iron.  It  is  well-known  that 
cast  iron  has  an  outer  skin,  which  is  much  less 
subject  to  rust,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  best 
suited  for  all  exposed  constructions,  though, 
even  in  these  situations,  the  metil  should  be  pro- 
tected or  coated.  C^st  iron,  cast  in  sand,  is  more 
readily  oxidised  than  when  it  is  cast  in  loam, 
especially  when  exposed  to  galvanic  action, 
and  this  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
smoothness  of  surface  of  loam  castings.  When 
iron  has  to  be  galvanised,  the  loam  casting  is 
decidedly  preferable.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  protecting  wrought  iron,  and 
thin  plates  of  it  should  never  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  without  protection.  Recent  experi- 
ments have  not  yet  furnished  us  with  any  ready 
and  permanent  preservative  coating  for  iron,  and 
coatings  of  zinc  or  asphalte  appear  to  be  the  only 
resources  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  arrest 
decay  in  iron  exposed  to  moisture  or  sea  water. 
Crystalline  wrought  iron  is  more  subject  to 
chemical  action  than  the  fibrous  and  amorphous 
kind  of  texture,  and  according  to  Mr.  G.  R. 
Burn' 11  "the  old  Swedish  iron  and  the  charcoal 
iron,  formerly  used  for  iron  railings  in  the 
metropolis,  has  yielded  to  the  effects  of  the 
galvanic  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  manner 
veiy  different  from  the  wrought  iron  made  at 
present;  which  latter,  being  made  from  coal,  is 
much  more  fibrous  in  texture." 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  review  the 
numerous  patents  and  preservative  processes  that 
have  been  brought  out  and  tried,  aud  have  been 
given  up  as  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
destructive  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
ironwork.  Good  coatings  of  boiled  oil  arerecom- 
meuded  for  all  malleable  iron  whilst  it  is  hot, 
and  for  castings  after  they  have  been  cleansed. 
Paints  of  oxides  of  lead  and  iron  serve  their 
purpose;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trust  to 
their  protection  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in 
the  case  of  paints  prepared  from  lead  has  s, 
a  chemical  action  is  set  up  between  the  surfaces  ; 
and  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  prefer  the 
application  of  a  coating  of  gas-tar  or  asphalte, 
known  as  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  piatent.  Iron 
coated  with  this  application  is  found  to  stand 
the  atmosphere  for  a  number  of  years  longer 
than  any  other  coating,  and  the  mineral  bitu- 
men resists  the  action  of  acids  and  all  iron  ex- 
posed to  fumes.  Coating'  the  iron  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  pulverised  glass  with  bronze,  or  copper, 
also  of  lead,  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  apply  such  pro- 
cesses to  large  standing  structures  like  bridges. 
Few  of  our  readers  have  not  heard  the  more 
recent  treatment  of  iron  on  the  Barff  system,  by 
which  the  articles  are  subjected  to  superheated 
steam  at  a  very  high  temperature.  We  often 
wonder  how  long  some  of  our  iron  railway 
bridges  will  stand  the  gradual  deterioration  and 
loss  of  substance  they  are  being  yearly  subjected 
to.  The  steam  from  locomotive  engines  upon  the 
iron  roofs  of  many  of  our  railway  stations  is 
another  instance  of  rapid  deterioration  going  on, 
and  it  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  our 
engineers  to  consider  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  keep  such  roofs  in  efficient  order.  The  contact 
of  lead  and  iron  is  well  known  to  setup  a  chemi- 
cal action  destructive  to  iron-work  embedded  in 
stone,  and  the  acid  in  oak  isfoundtoactinjuriously 
on  iron,  as  illustrated  by  the  decay  caused  by  iron 
nails  in  wooden  ships.  Much  structural  injury 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  iron  and  stone.  The 
rusting  of  wrought  iron  cramps  is  a  common 
instance  due  to  certain  salts  of  lime,  but  old 
cramps  and  ties  closely  embedded  in  mortar, 
which  excluded  the  air,  have  been  found  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  We  may  recom- 
mend Portland  cement,  as  the  most  judicious 
fixiug  for  iron  in  stonework. 

The  effects  of  oxidation  on  stonework  arc  no 
less  apparent  in  what  is  known  as  weathering, 
and  there  aro  but  a  very  few  stones — such  as  the 
very  compact  sandstones,  and  the  crystalline 
magnesian  limestones— which  are  capable  of 
resisting  moisture.  Of  course,  stones  containing 
a  largo  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  must 


quickly  suffer  from  oxidation,  especially  wher) 
exposed  to  alternate  rains  and  frosts,  to  damp 
atmosphere  and  driving  winds,  and  when  theij 
textures  are  more  or  less  absorbent. . 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

AT  this  season  many  are  the  complaints  that 
reach  us  of  incurable  smoke -nuisance  in 
houses,  the  remedy  for  which  is  often  within  the 
reach  of  the  tenant  or  occupier.  The  usual  idea 
is  to  place  a  chimney  cowl  or  some  curiously  - 
shaped  pot  on  the  top,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
effect  a  cure.  Bricklayers  are  appealed  to  for  a 
remedy,  and  they  generally  suggest  the  latter  as 
an  expeditious  mode  of  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culty ;  the  chimney  is  again  tried  and  the  smoke 
goes  up,  the  occupier  rejoicing  in  the  thought 
that  the  nuisance  is  at  last  abated.  But  another 
day  comes  when  the  wind  may  be  in  a  different 
quarter :  the  same  evil  is  experienced,  and  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  cure  turns  out  to  be  at  best 
an  expedient  that  will  only  answer  under  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere.  A  speedy  remedy 
involving  less  cost  and  trouble  will  generally  be 
found  available.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
fault  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flue,  the 
"  throat,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  this  part 
being  so  large  that  the  cold  air  interferes  with 
the  passage  of  the  warm  smoke.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  contract  the  throat  just  above  the 
fireplace,  which  may  be  done  easily  by  intro- 
ducing a  sloped  slate,  or  forming  with  tiles  and 
cement  a  kind  of  projecting  corbel  on  one  side 
or  the  back.  If  tins  is  performed  carefully  the 
happy  medium  is  produced,  and  the  smoke, 
having  no  cold  current  to  impede  its  passage- 
upwards,  escapes.  In  building  houses,  the 
throat  of  a  flue  ought  always  to  be  reduced  at  a 
certain  angle,  neither  too  slowly  or  too  quickly, 
to  the  reqmred  area  of  the  flue  above,  and  if 
this  point  be  attended  to,  the  chimney  will  draw 
without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  open 
doors  and  windows.  A  valve  to  open  or  clo;e 
above  the  fire-grate,  provided  in  some  stoves, 
will  generally  be  found  to  answer  if  fitted  to 
fiie-places  with  large  throat-,  but  of  course  thi-t 
entails  the  expense  of  a  new  grate.  It  is- 
possible,  however,  to  have  a  regulating  valve  to 
all  fire-flues,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  or  closed 
at  pleasure.  Not  only  mi^ht  the  grievance  of 
smoke  be  abated  by  this  simple  means,  but  the 
draught  could  be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  and  the 
consequent  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  Stygian  smoke  into  our  atmosphere 
be  greatly  lessened.  We  venture  to  think  if  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Committee  woul  1  turn  their 
attention  to  the  evil  of  large,  gaping  chimney 
mouths,  and  pass  a  regulation  linuting  the  size 
of  the  throats  of  our  domestic  fireplaces,  they 
would  be  dealing  practically  with  the  grievances- 
they  are  trying  to  remove. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

New  Courts  of  Justice.— In  answer  to  Mr. 
Firth  and  Mr.  McLaren,  Mr.  S.  Ltfevre  said  on 
Tuesday  :  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
new  Courts  of  Justice  will  be  ready  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Judges  in  Easter,  1882.  The  clock 
will  be  placed  in  the  tower  in  the  courfe  of  the 
present  year,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  seen  both  day 
and  night. 

Museum  of  Natural  History.— Mr.  S.  Lefevre, 
in  reply  to  Sir  C.  Reed,  said  on  Tuesday  :  The  Bo- 
tanical and  Mineralogical  Collections  have  already 
been  removed  from  the  British  Museum  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  His'ory  at  South  Kensington, 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  the 
next  Bank  Holiday — namely,  on  Easter  Monday. 


Mr.  J.  Whittaker,  architect  and  surveyor,  was 
killed  on  Monday  week  by  an  accidental  fall  fre m 
a  train  near  Hiudley- station  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway.  At  the  inquest  it  was  proved 
that  deceased  had  been  to  Wigan  oa  business  and 
went  to  sleep  in  the  train.  Waking  up  suddenly,  he 
opened  the  carriage-door  on  the  oft-side  and  fell 
out,  and  was  mutilated  by  a  passing  train.  A 
verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned. 

Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  lock  and  s»fe  makers  to 
the  Queen  and  to  the  Bank  of  England,  have  ju-t 
issued  a  new  illustrated  priced  catalogue.  It  has 
been  compiled  by  one  of  the  firm.  It  consists  ol 
28  pages;  contains  nearly  1.50  illustrations;  the 
ptices  of  700  different  ariicles  ;  and  no  less  than 
1,100  dimensions  of  locks,  safes,  &c.  Itisstat  d 
that  nearly  one  million  of  tho  patent  detector  locks 
have  hi  en  made  and  sold. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WOOD-CARVING  IN  ENGLAND.* 
(Con  eluded  from  page  1G3.) 

LET  us  turn  to  a  later  fashion,  that  so  popular 
now  under  the   name  of    Queen  Anne. 
Numerous  examples  of  the  'woodwork  designed 
by  the  architects  and  carvers  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  remain   in   public  buildings, 
churches,  and  dwelling- -houses.    The  y  had  fewer 
decorative  resources  than  their  contemporaries 
in  Italy  and  France.    One  great  name,  however, 
belongs  to  the  profession  of  wood  sculptors  of 
the  century,  that  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  His 
foliage,  flowers,  birds,  and  other  details  have  the 
sweep  and  delicacy  of  Nature,  so  far  as  an 
approach  to  Nature  can  be  carried  in  decorative 
carving.    All  the  carving  of  the  17th  and  ISth 
centimes  nny  be  called  architectonic.  It  was  put 
to  the  service  of  interior  decoration.  Houses 
were  no  longer  built  with  the  great  halls  already 
noticed.    Churches,  however,  and  large  public 
halls,  such  as  those  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Kil- 
mainham  Hospital,  in  Dublin,  and  other  places, 
were  often  screened  off  from  the  doors.  Such 
screens  are  regular  and  orderly  facades,  with 
arched  entrances,  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
The  walls  of  these  structures,  and  of  rooms 
generally,  were  divided  by  columns  or  pilasters, 
fluted,  and  with  carved  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
panelling  is  no  longer  of  the  old  sizes,  but  in 
very  large  divisions;  one  of  dado  height,  with 
tall  panels  above.    They  stand  well  out,  and  are 
enclosed  within  bold  roll  mouldings,  projectin 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  panels.    Where  these 
panels  are  of  great  size,  the   mouldings  were 
carved.    Wreaths  of  leaf -work  stand  out  in  relief 
on  the  architraves,  that  finish  the  wall  panel- 
ling ;  and  that  surmount  the  openings  of  fire- 
places and  doorways.    These  doorways,  even 
inside  the  rooms,  are  generally  covered  by  a  pedi- 
ment.   The  picture  frames,  that  form  the  upper 
portion  of  the  chimney  frou's,  are  also  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment.    Garlands  of  leaves  or 
flowers,  with  bold  side  brackets,  in  the  form  of 
volutes,  over  which  the  foliage  falls,  or  from  the 
eyes  of  which  another  scroll  of  leaf-work  springs, 
form  the  side  decoration  of  the  chimney  fronts 
of  the  more  correct  Wren  period.    There  are 
some  special  feature?,  out  of  whin  the  wood- 
fitter:;  and  joiners  of  the  last  century  may  be 
said  to  have  made  their  decorative  work,  and 
these  are  the  very  elem'  nts  we  want  our  wood- 
cutters to  have  at  command  to-day.    Firs'-,  figure 
sculpture.     In  this  country,  our  wood-carvers 
have  never  been  strong  in  this  essential  mitter. 
Even  in  Wren's  timp,  and  that  of  his  successors, 
beyond  an  occasional  artist,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  possibility  of  commanding  the 
services  of  carvers  educated  to  this  extent.  We 
find  heads— of  cherubs,  women,  &c. — occasion- 
ally well-modelled  and  finished.    But  the  con- 
temporary Italian  and  French  wood- cutters  could 
beat  us  out  of  the  field  in  this  respect.  Of 
foliage,  the  English  carvers  were  masters.  That 
of  Gibbons,  was  of  all  kinds— abundant,  and  yet 
delicate.     Generally,  he  used  lime-wood ;  and 
his  work  naturally  found  its  place  as  an  addition 
to  actual  architectural  details,  and  was  applied 
to  friezes,  or  placed  under  pediments,  or  on  the 
architrave  fronts  of  chimney  pieces.    In  archi- 
tectural carving  of  this  period  generally,  the 
acanthus  leaf  and  the  vine  are  the  only  ones 
employed.     There  is,   also,   the  honeysuckle 
ornament,  and  anthemion,  or  leaf  arrangements 
similarly  composed.    In  later  work— Adam's, 
for  instance— the  olive,  or  a  leaf  of  similar  shape, 
was  added.    Speaking  generally,  however,  the 
leaf  used  is  the  acanthus.    It  is  cut  on  capitals 
and  under  brackets.    Portions  are  composed  over 
the  surfaces  of  mouldings,  in  a  hundred  varieties 
and  with  endless  inventiveness.    Yet  it  is  always 
recognisable,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  general  design  of  the  decoration.    On  the 
furniture  of  Queen  Anne's  time  you  see  the 
acanthus  leaf  on  the  bulging  legs  of  chairs  and 
tables ;  and  broken  pieces  of  it  on  the  tops  of 
bed  testers,  on  chimney  pieces,  and  round  look- 
ing-glass frames.    The  finer,  more  wiry  work 
of  Adam,  and  the  Chippendale  furniture,  is 
decorated  with  sprigs,  or  portions  of  this  leafage. 
And  some  small  Adam  mouldings  are  entirely 
worked  in  tiny  acanthus,  even  when  the  width 
scarcely  reaches  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
'.ecoration  of  wood  edges  or  mouldings  takes  so 
large  a  place  in  the  arrangement  of  panelling, 
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of  picture-frames,  of  fire-place  openings,  door- 
ways„and  so  on,  that  it  forms  the  most  noticeable 
decorative  feature  at  the  command  of  the  carver. 
It  is  worth  observing-  how  few  the  mouldings  of 
these  periods  arc.    They  are  derived  from  classic 
Rome.     There  is  the  egg  and  tongue ;  leaf 
mouldings,  billet  mouldings,  made  up  of  small 
square  dies  separated  by  hollows  ;  bead  mould- 
ings ;  ribbon  mouldings  (guilloches) ;  square  key 
frets  ;  the  Vitruvian  scroll ;  little  else.    Yet  few 
as  these  are,  the  shades  of  variety  to  which  they 
lend  themselves  are  endless;  partly  by  the  size, 
partly  by  the  shape  of  the  egg  and  the  anchor, 
or  by  carving  the  egg  surfaces,  or  by  various 
treatment  of  the  acanthus  leaf -work,  where  it 
covers  the  surface  of  the  moulding  lines.  The 
carvers  of  the  last  century  cut  these  in  soft  pine, 
over  long  1  ngths  of  moulding  ;  often  in  beautiful 
curves  and  turns  of  the  leaf.    A  slip  of  the 
chisel  would  have  destroyed  the  side  of  the  door- 
way.    There  are  examples  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  taken  from  old  London  houses,  quite 
complete,  and  of  masterly  execution.  Could 
we  be  sure  of  getting  such  sharp,  free-handed 
work  done  now  ?    Then  as  to  furniture.  Cham- 
bers  introduced   Chinese   fret-work,  and  the 
Chippendale-  cut  those  delicate  pierced  cabinet 
tops,  and  china  shelves,  and  table  edges,  which 
are  so  highly  prized  i  ow.    The  carving  of  look- 
ing-glass frames  took  the  form  of  little  Chinese 
gardens,  with  rocks,  grottoes,  argus  pheasants, 
and  other  curiosities  down  the  edges.    As  far  as 
architectural  carving  was  concerned,  how  very 
few  and  simple  are  the  elements  of  this  old 
work.    It  is  of  a  kind  which  all  carvers  could 
learn ;    which  will  always  return  full  and 
redundant  measure  of  effect  and  agreeable- 
ness  for  the  modest  skill  it  requires.  Some 
London  firms   well   understand   this  kind  of 
carving  ;  but  only  two  or  three  establishments. 
Putty,    or    papieraiacke,    or    other  moulded 
imitation,  are  generally  provided  by  the  builder. 
Look  at   our  picture  frames,  and  the  feeble 
meanderings  of  putty  over  their  surfaces,  and 
compare  them  with  the  simple,  honest  mouldings 
of  the    Vandyck    frames.     I   do    not  forget 
the  admirable  objects  we  have  seen  at  various 
International  Exhibitions.     But  these  are  the 
residts  of  special  and  extraordinary  exertion 
of   artists,  and    are   monumental  —  not  works 
that    can    be    placed   within    the    reach  of 
ordinary  buyers,  or  made  without  excessive  cost 
of  time  and  labour. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  brought  to  one  or  two 
observations  of  importance.  First,  all  de- 
corative carving  in  wood,  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance,  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  architecture  ;  and,  further,  has  been 
architectonic  in  design  and  details.  The  taber- 
nacles, pinnacles,  and  spires  of  Mediaeval  stall- 
work,  triptychs,  and  so  on,  are  designed  on  the 
lines  of  external  architecture.  So  with  door 
pediments — really  small  roofs — pillars,  capitals, 
architraves,  and  so  on.  How  is  it  that  wood,  so 
different  a  material  from  stone,  and  being  used 
indoors  under  such  different  conditions  from 
those  that  govern  exteriors,  should  fall  under 
the  rules  and  lines  of  actual  architecture  ?  Ought 
not  all  woodwork  to  be  governed  by  some  distinct 
principle  of  decoration?  Most  designers  have 
asked  themselves  this  question,  and  battered 
their  brains  for  an  answer.  The  honest  endeavours 
of  many  architects  and  cabinet-makers  show 
that  an  answer  has  been  sought,  and  the  general 
results  show  how  rarely  it  has  been  found. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  all  come  round  to  the 
principle  which  has  prevailed  so  generally,  if  not 
so  universally,  in  the  past.  Good  art  maintains 
its  unity.  Architecture  is  the  master  art.  Sculp- 
ture and  painting  find  their  true  places  under  its 
shadow.  This  architectonic  character  is  one  of 
analogy.  Wood  carving  should  be  suggestive, 
not  imitative,  of  architecture.  It  is  on  a  lighter 
and  a  broader  scale  of  proportions,  in  accordance 
with  the  continuity  of  fibre  and  tenacity  of  grain 
of  wood  as  contrasted  with  stone.  Another 
observation  I  make  is  on  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  elements  out  of  which  such  endless 
varities,  both  before  and  since  the  Renaissance, 
having  been  produced  in  carving — one  or  two 
kinds  of  foliage,  half  a  dozen  types  of  moulded 
edges.  Some  of  these  are  convex  in  sections, 
some  concave,  some  undulating.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  stumbling-blocks  to  modern 
carvers,  men  who  have  not  well  read  or  thought 
the  subject  out,  is  the  vast  variety  of  fragmentary 
examples  in  museums.  They  belong  to  various 
periods,  and  represent  many  phases  of  change. 
The  student  aims  at  producing  something  new. 


In  art,  novelty — actual  novelty  —  18  rarely  to  be 
had.    The  traditions  of  ai  t,  de  scending  through 
the  long  ages  of  the  past,  reveal  to  us  the  unity  of 
principle  which  they  maintain,  not  less  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  instruments,  by  means  of  which 
successes  so  many  and  so  various  have  been 
achieved.     All  the  great  Mcdkeval   and  Rc- 
niassancc  architects  were  students  of  nature  as 
keen  and  true  as  ourselves,  but  they  sought 
variety  rather  than  novelty,  in  perpetual  fresh- 
ness of  application,  of  few  but  inexhaustible 
principles.  What  they  did,  sculptors  and  carvers, 
decorative  carvers,  can  do  in  their  degree  in  our 
days.     If  to   narrow  our  field  is  in  reality  to 
increase   our  insight    and  inventive  powers, 
it   follows   that  modesty,    self-restraint,  and 
simplicity  of  aim  should  govern  our  designs  of 
ornamental  carving.     Look  at  the  decorative 
carved  work,  such  as  one  sees,  for  instance,  on 
sideboards.     Some  of  these  compositions  are 
skilfully  carried  out ;  but  the  impression  they 
produce  is  that  of  redundance,  crowding,  want 
of  discrimination,  absence  of  effect,  good  work 
often  wasted.     To  compose  really  well,  to  know 
exactly  where  to  stop,  and  how  to  make  a  simple 
piece  of  foliage  or  figure  set  off  the  space  it  fills— 
to  possess  what  we  mean  by  a  correct  taste,  is 
partly  a  gift,  partly  the  fruits  of  thought  and 
observation.     To  pick  and  choose,  and  mingle 
together  in  the  search  of  novelty  and  variety,  is 
the  least  likely  way  to  acquire  it.     If  the  desire 
to  put  too  many  ornaments  is  the  danger  of  com- 
position in  carving,  so  to  try  to  follow  nature  too 
far  is  the  danger  in  execution.     No  leaf,  or 
flower,  or  other  object  followed  up  to  realisation, 
really  decorates  the  freize  or  the  wood-work  on 
which  it  is  carved  ;  it  is  better  to  carve  it  com- 
plete, and  lay  it  on  a  table,  or  in  a  cabinet. 
When  we  decorate  a  frieze,  or  a  cabinet,  the 
ornaments  are  to  be  portions  of  the  tiling  deco- 
rated, and  worked  out,  some  more,  some  less, 
according  to  the  size,  shape,  amount  of  plain 
surface,  and  so  on.    Leaves  die  into  the  surface, 
or  are  only  indicated  over  many  places,  on  the 
bell  of  a  capital,  the  tympanum  of  a  pediment. 
Points  in  the  leaf  are  here  and  there  fully  deve- 
loped. Figures  in  bas-relief  are  often  of  extreme 
flatness,  or  partly  flat  and  partly  brought  fully 
out  and  undercut.     Much  foliage  that  would  be 
excellent  if  indicated  only,  one  sees  absolutely 
spoilt  by  attempts  to  elaborate  petals,  leave  ■<, 
tendrils,  and  so  on.     Even  natural  proportions 
have  frequently  to  be  modified.  Opportunities 
of  careful  rendering  of  nature  are  never  wanting 
to  the  carver,  and  his  finer  skill  and  deeper 
knowledge  produce  their  true  effect,  when  he 
knows  how  to  keep  other  portions  of  his  work 
subdued,  or  but  partially  defined,  and  strictly 
subordinate  to  architectural  requirements. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham!  Aechitectueal  Association-. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Rooms,  Queen's  College, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  Association.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins  for  his  kind- 
ness in  conducting  the  party  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  .visit  to  the  New  Science  College  in 
Edmund-street.  A  paper  entitled  "  Some  Ideas 
on  the  Practical  Ventilation  of  Public  and 
Private  Buildings,"  of  which  we  published  an 
abstract  last  week,  was  read  by  Mr.  William 
Henman.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  after  which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Henman  for  his  contribution. 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last  (the  15th)  at  the  rooms  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Queen's  College.  The  President,  Mr. 
George  Ingall,  was  in  the  chair.  After  the 
business  a  paper  entitled  ' '  Art  Workmen — Past 
and  Present,"  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Roddis. 
The  paper,  which  by  the  courtesy  of  the  author 
we  shall  reproduce  in  a  future  number,  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  at  its  close,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Roddis. 

Beitish  Arch-eologicax  Association. — The 
fifth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair.  The  discovery  of  a  portion  of  a  Roman 
sepulchral  slab  at  South  Shields  was  reported  by 
Mr.  R.  Blair.  It  represents  a  mounted  pedi- 
ment, with  heads  in  high  relief,  and  is  similar 
in  workmanship  to  the  celebrated  slab  with  the 
Palmyrene  inscription  found  in  the  same 
locality,  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Roman 
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station.  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  read  a 
description  by  Admiral  Wood  of  another  tomb 
at  Yllora,  Spain,  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  and  of  a  massive  gold  ring,  with  a 
dolphin  cut  on  a  blue  stone,  found  in  a  large 
coffin  at  the  same  place.  Miss  Brocklehurst 
and  Miss  Booth  sent  for  exhibition  a  series  of 
drawings  of  the  New  Grange  tumulus,  showing 
the  peculiar  incised  patterns  on  the  internal 
stones  forming  the  chamber  and  its  approaches. 
Mr.  G.R.Wright,  F.S.A.,  described  a  memorial 
stone,  supposed  to  be  of  a  chieftain  of  the 
Arthurian  period.  The  slab  was  found  at 
Yarrow,  and  a  cast  of  it  is  in  the  museum  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  Scotland.  Miss 
Russel,  of  Ashistiel,  sent  a  photograph  of  this 
curious  memorial.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
communicated  the  discovery  of  Boman  architec- 
tural work,  on  the  site  of  a  bastion  of  London 
Wall  recently  met  with  in  Houndsditch.  These 
consist  of  a  well-wrought  base  of  a  column,  and 
part  of  the  shaft  of  a  diapered  column  of  blue 
stone.  Mr.  Watkins  produced  elaborate  draw- 
ings of  the  Roman  City  Wall,  Houndsditch, 
recently  discovered  and  removed  for  a  length  of 
about  70ft.  The  walling,  which  was  8ft.  thick, 
was  faced  with  squared  stone,  with  bands  of  red 
tiles  and  a  chamfered  plinth  of  dark  ironstone, 
and  of  great  strength  and  regularity.  Mr. 
Grover,  F.S.A.,  described  a  recent  and  remark- 
able find  of  Roman  remains  on  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Tyler,  Warwick-square,  Newgate- 
street.  These  consist  of  three  large  cylinders  of 
lead,  each  containing  an  elegantly  shaped  glass 
vessel.  Coins  of  Claudius  and  Nero  were  also 
found,  and  indicated  the  early  date  of  the 
remains.  The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  Butcher, 
of  Devizes— description  of  the  progress  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Bromham, 
made  by  Dr.  Cunnington  and  himself.  The 
second  paper  was  by  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  on 
some  recent  excavations  made  in  the  Mounds  of 
the  Troad.  The  results  were  reported  by  the 
lecturer  in  detail. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Burton- on -Trent  Market  Hall. — The  pre- 
miums for  the  above  have  been  awarded  as 
under,  viz.  :— 1st,  of  60  guineas  to  Messrs. 
Dixon,  of  Moxon,  Barnsley ;  2nd,  25  guineas 
to  Messrs.  Roper  and  Browning,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Evans  (Evans  and  Jolly),  Nottingham,  was 
called  in  by  the  council  to  report  and  adjudicate 
on  the  plans. 

Crieff  New  Church. — A  correspondence  has 
appeared  in  the  Dundee  journals  as  to  this  com- 
petition. In  1878  the  Kirk  Session  of  Crieff 
advertised  for  designs  for  a  new  parish -church, 
and  ultimately  awarded  the  premium  to  one  of  the 
designs  submitted  by  Mr.  James  M.  McLaren, 
of  Bang  William-street,  Strand,  London,  who 
subsequently  produced  estimates,  showing-  that  it 
could  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum.  The 
work  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  Mr.  McLaren 
asserts  that  this  delay  has  aiisen  because  a 
certain  influential  member  whom  he  names  has 
striven  to  get  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  George 
Ewing,  a  local  architect,  appointed.  To  this 
letter  Mr.  Ewing  has  replied,  stating  that  Mr. 
McLaren  gained  the  premium  by  submitting  a 
set  of  old  plans,  originally  prepared  in  competi- 
tion for  a  church  at  Arbroath,  and  that  he  had, 
therefore,  been  well  paid  for  his  trouble  in 
receiving  the  first  premium  at  Crieff.  Mr. 
McLaren,  in  a  further  letter,  admits  that  he 
sent  in  plans  designed  for  a  site  at  Arbroath, 
but  says  these  were  alternative  only  to  a  set 
specially  prepared  for  the  Crieff  competition, 
and  again  complains  of  the  obstructions  raised 
by  Mr.  Ewing' s  relative. 

RocnDALE  New  Board -School. — The  competi- 
tion for  the  proposed  new  board-school  in  Roch- 
dale, on  the  Harelands  estate,  fronting  Derby- 
street,  was  concluded  last  week.  The  School  Board 
offered  premiums  for  the  best  designs,  for  schools 
to  accommodate  500  children  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing £10  per  scholar.  There  were  38  competitive 
designs  sent  in,  and  from  these  the  Board  have 
selected  two.  The  design  which  has  Recured  the 
first  premium,  and  which  is  to  be  adopted  for  the 
school,  is  that  marked  "  Utility,  "  and  is  by 
Messrs.  Mangnall  and  Littlewood,  of  Manchester. 
The  plan  which  has  secured  the  second  premhun 
of  £10  is  by  Messrs  Holtom  and  Connon,  of 
Dewsbury. 

Woodford,  Essex. — In  a  limited  competition 
for  a  new  church  to  be  erected  at  Woodford,  the 


design  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Mayor  of  Louth,  has  been  selected.  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  was  the  referee  who  made  the  award. 


ButlMns  Intelltsmct 

— — 

Brentwood. — The  memorial-stone  of  the 
parish-church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  was  laid 
on  Monday.  The  church  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  which  were  illus- 
trated by  a  perspective  in  the  Building  News 
for  July  25,  1879.  It  will  replace,  on  the  same 
site,  a  mean  and  inadequate  brick  edifice  built 
in  1835  ;  but  the  present  chancel,  which  was 
rebuilt  more  recently  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  will  be  retained. 
The  new  nave  will  be  19ft.  wide,  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  each  17ft.  wide,  and  all  100ft.  in 
length,  and  there  is  proposed  to  be  a  west  tower, 
19ft.  square,  finished  with  a  spire.  The  nave 
will  be  42ft.  high,  and  will  be  divided  into  seven 
bays;  1,000  sittings  will  be  provided.  The 
design  is  Early  English  throughout.  The  west 
front  will  be  treated  in  an  unusual  fashion,  with 
an  external  gallery  connecting  twin  staircases, 
and  with  angle  turrets  to  north  and  south.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  scheme  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  £8,000,  but  at  present  a  contract  has  only  been 
made  for  the  first  section  of  the  work,  the  erection 
of  new  nave  and  its  aisles  ;  this  contract  has  been 
taken  at  £4,000  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  works  were  commenced  four  months 
since. 

Honiton. — The  chancel  of  the  parish-church 
of  Honiton  has  been  restored  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  of  Exeter,  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  the  same  town.  The  contract 
embraced  much  new  work,  and  a  careful  over- 
hauling of  the  triple  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  its 
aisles,  a  new  east  window,  the  restoration  of  stone 
arcades,  the  laying  of  encaustic  tiles  in  the  sanc- 
tuary and  various  avenues,  the  provision  of 
carved  oak  stalls  and  other  chancel  fittings— but 
more  particularly  the  restoration  of  the  almost 
unrivalled  old  rood-screen  and  its  two  accom- 
panying parcloses. '  In  a  line  with  the  parcloses, 
and  continuing  it  to  the  sanctuary,  and  right  up 
to  the  eastern  wall,  are  new  screens  in  English 
oak.  The  floor-line  of  the  chancel  rises  one  step 
above  the  nave  at  its  entrance,  and  another  at 
the  sanctuary.  This  latter  is  a  broad  one  of 
Keinton  stone,  and  upon  it  rests  the  altar  rail, 
which  is  of  moulded  oak,  raised  upon  wrought  - 
iron  standards,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Brawn,  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham  The  floors  of 
all  the  approaches  of  the  whole  space  within  the 
altar-rails  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  Into 
these  and  with  them  are  introduced,  with  capital 
effect,  some  of  the  old  diagonal  black  and  white 
marble  flooring,  and  some  interesting  grave- 
stones of  ancient  date  are  also  incorporated  into 
the  floors.  During  the  progress  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Hems  came  across — concealed  in  the  wall — 
the  original  doorway  communicating  from  the 
north  wall,  just  eastward  of  the  screen,  by  a 
flight  of  steps  up  to  the  broad  rood-loft  above. 
This,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
he  opened  out.  The  old  moulded  jambs  are  now 
shown,  and  a  ledge  door  of  seasoned  oak,  orna- 
mented, with  wrought-iron  work,  has  been  put 
up. 

Ipswich. — The  new  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Upper  Orwell- street,  Ipswich,  was  consecrated 
a  fortnight  since.  The  building,  which  will 
accommodate  about  400,  is  Early  English  in 
style  and  built  of  red  brick,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings  externally  and  with  Bath  stone -work 
internally.  The  western  gable  end  faces  Orwell- 
street,  and  is  broken  by  a  porch,  the  main 
entrance  to  the  church,  and  by  a  west  window, 
with  tracery  of  late  Early  English  character. 
The  gable  is  surmounted  by  a  double  bell  turret, 
with  two  bells,  and  is  finished  with  a  stone  cross 
G4ft.  above thepavement.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
thin  Broseley  tiles,  with  terra  cotta  ridge.  The 
dormers  on  each  side  are  finished  with  cut  barge 
boards  and  tiled  terminals  at  the  apex  of  the 
gables.  At  present  the  nave  consists  of  five  bays 
only,  but  the  site  will  afford  room  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  church  eastward,  by  adding  two  more 
bays  to  the  nave,  and  a  chancel.  The  church 
now  consists  of  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
the  nave  being  26ft.  3in.  clear  between  columns, 
58ft.  Gin.  in  length,  and  43ft.  high  to  apex  of 


roof.  The  arches,  which  are  of  rubbed  and 
gauged  brickwork,  with  mouldings  at  the  angles, 
spring  from  massive  circular  stone  piers,  with 
carved  capitals  semi-Norman  in  character.  The 
walls  are  entirely  of  red  brick,  with  a  dado  of 
chocolate-coloured  tiles,  above  which  runs  a  white 
stone  band ;  and  above  the  arches,  and  at  the 
level  of  the  spring  of  the  arches,  run  bands  of 
darker  bricks ;  a  moulded  stone  band  is  also 
carried  round  the  church  beneath  the  clerestory 
windows.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  specially  con- 
structed to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  lateral  thrust 
upon  walls.  It  consists  of  T  iron  principals, 
aud  ribs  bolted  together  and  cased  up  with  Memel 
timber.  It  is  boarded  with  stout  fir  boarding, 
the  whole  being  stained  a  light  oak  colour.  It  is 
broken  up  by  two  dormers  on  each  side,  in  each 
of  which  are  three  lancets.  The  aisle  roofs  are 
lean-to,  with  moulded  principals  and  plain 
rafters,  and  ceiled  between  the  rafters.  The 
windows  of  the  aisles  are  lancets  in  pairs.  The 
church  is  seated  with  benches  of  pitch-pine  and 
white  deal.  The  pulpit  is  oak  in  two  colours, 
and  stands  upon  a  plain  stone  base.  The  com- 
munion-railing is  of  walnut  with  light  oak 
standards  ;  the  space  within  it  being  paved  with 
marble  mosaic,  laid  by  Italian  workmen,  the 
initials  S.M.  being  worked  in.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  hot- water  pipes.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bishopp, 
of  Ipswich,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  R. 
Girling  the  contractor.  The  hot-water  apparatus 
was  fixed  by  Mr.  Felgate.  Mr.  Ebner,  of 
London,  did  the  mosaic  work,  and  Mr.  Harpham, 
Ipswich,  the  stonework,  the  carving  of  the 
capitals  of  the  piers,  &c. ,  being  the  work  of  Mr. 
Kinnell.    The  cost  has  been  £3,000. 

Southward. — A  new  church  in  Pepper-street, 
Southwark-bridge-road,  which  has  been  in  hand 
nearly  two  years,  is  completed  as  far  as  the  first 
portion — the  chancel — is  concerned.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  is  the  architect.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed, 
and  the  materials  red  Chelmsford  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  internal  walls,  where 
not  of  stone,  are  stuccoed  and  left  a  natural 
colour.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
separate  contracts.  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
has  executed  the  whole  of  the  stonework;  Mr.  S. 
J.  Scott,  of  Bell  Alley,  London-wall,  E.C.,  has 
done  the  carpenter's  work.  The  brickwork  was 
carried  out  by  workmen  put  on  by  Mr.  Edward 
Deacon,  of  4,  Reddin's-road,  Peekham,  the  clerk 
of  works,  and  that  gentleman,  under  Mr.  G 
Gilbert  Scott's  own  immediate  supervision,  has 
superintended  the  whole  works.  The  church  is 
heated  with  Mr.  Grundy's  apparatus.  The  cost 
of  the  works  up  to  the  present  time  exceeds 
£10,000. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Lechlade,  last  week,  it  was 
resolved  to  restore  the  parish  church  in  accord 
ance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Waller,  diocesan 
surveyor  for  Gloucester,  and  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £1,800.  The  first  section  of  the  work  will  be 
the  removal  of  the  present  high  pews,  and  their 
replacement  by  open  seats. 

A  reading-desk  of  oak  on  stone  base  was,  last 
week,  placed  in  Sob  am  church,  Cambs.    It  has 
been    made    by   Mr.    Tooley,    of    Bury  St 
Edmunds,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn 
of  London. 

The  chapel  of  H.M.  Prison  at  Stafford  has  re 
cently  been   fitted  with   some   handsome  brass 
standards  and  altar-rails.    The  work  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  Temple- road,  Birming 
ham. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  grante 
powers  to  the  Eastbourne  Local  Board  to  borro 
£3,850  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  Mr.  Isaa 
Shone's  pneumatic  sewage  system  at  Eastbourne. 

In  the  forthcoming  building  exhibition  at  Isling 
ton  over  35,000ft.  of  space  has  been  alreau 
allotted. 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  Redruth  o 
a  site  given  by  Lord  Clinton.  It  will  have  a  school 
room  beneath  it,  and  will  be  built  in  sections,  o 
local  stone.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  of  Queen  Anne's 
gate,  Westminster,  is  the  architect. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  School  Board 
held  on  Wednesday  week,  the  contract  for  th 
erection  of  the  schools,  to  be  commenced  immedi 
ately,  on  a  site  adjoining  Durham-road,  was  let  t 
Mr.  Alexander  Thompson,  for  £3,728.  Th 
architects  are  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson,  of  New 
castle. 

The  relighting  of  the  parish-church,  Edengat 
Tam worth,  has  recently  been  effected  by  means  o 
the  new  patent  Hesperus  lamp,  manufactured  b 
Jones  and  Willis,  Birmingham  and  London. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letter*  on  subjects  ot  Universal  Interest  have  npueured  d'iriiii; 
the  last  ten  M  ais  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  Wilms 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  ot 
orieinal  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  Information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
Its  pages  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covcnt- 
garden  W.C. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.! 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GAKDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passhobe  Edwabds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
■words  (the  first  Line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  Line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 
Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  anyof  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tlttlk,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  Limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received—  M.  Bros  and  Co.— S.  B.— T.  C— T.  H.  C— 
G.  B.  J.-F.  K.-W.  P.-T.  and  R.  B. — E.  C— T.  S  — 
D.  and  Co.— B.  of  H. 

Pebspectivb.  (There  is  no  good  book.  A  few  lessons 
from  a  good  man  are  what  you  want.  Doubtless  some 
of  the  artists  who  advertise  in  these  columns  would  give 
tbem  for  a  fair  consideration.)— G.  G.  Newman.  (Your 
letter  seems  to  us  to  deal  with  private  matters  beyond 
the  cognisance  of  our  readers,  and  if  published  would 
involve  us  in  a  succession  of  rejoinders  and  sur-re- 
joinders,  for  which  we  could  not  possibly  spare  space.) 

" BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Nil  Despebandum  No.  2.  (For  day-rooms,  20ft.  floor 
space  is  a  minimum,  but  for  sick-wards  60ft.  is  not  too 
much.)— Rex.  (We  intended  to  have  8  beds  in  all. 
One  accident-ward  will  be  ample.)— A  Competitob. 
(The  infectious  ward  should  be  isolated  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  other  part.  It  would  be  certainly 
better  as  a  separate  room,  or  provision  might  be  made 
for  it  as  a  temporary  erection.) 


the  managers  of  metropolitan 
building. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — Mr.  Walker,  perhaps  from  not  having 
at  hand  the  article  of  which  he  writes  in  your 
last  number,  has  in  some  cases  mistaken  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  in  other  cases  brings  forward  as  argu- 
ments against  it  what  really  appear  to  be  no 
arguments  at  all. 

1.  It  is  not  a  fair  account  of  the  article  in 
question  merely  to  say  that  it  "speaks  dispara- 
gingly of  the  narrow  capacity,  culture,  and  ability 
of  district  surveyors."  A  more  correct  statement 
would  be  that  it  speaks  so  of  soma  district  sur- 
veyors. Its  meaning,  stated  more  precisely,  is 
something  like  this  :  That  if  we  could  suppose  a 
hundred  of  the  highest  and  a  hundred  of  the 
lowest  names  to  be  picked  out  by  general  con- 
sent from  the  roll  of  London  architects,  we  might 
perhaps  find  half-a-dozen  of  each  class  among 
the  district  surveyors.  Of  course  I  am  not  sup- 
posing that  the  ttatus  of  an  architect  is  to  be 
settled  like  that  of  a  grocer,  by  the  amount  of  his 
income. 


2.  The  article  does  not  insinuate  that  district 
surveyors  in  general  "  wink  at  the  practices  of 
speculative  builders "  ;  it  only  states  that  the 
system  under  which  they  work  tends  to  make 
them  do  so.  It,  moreover,  states  expressly  that 
tlds  is  not  put  forward  as  the  usual  result  of  the 
system.  If  I  saw  Mr.  Walker  standing  on  a 
flimsy  scaffold,  I  might  say,  "  That  scaffold  has 
a  tendency  to  fall";  but  this  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  spreading  a  report  that  he 
had  come  to  the  ground  and  {absit  omen  !)  seriously 
hurt  himself.  None  the  less  for  this,  the  fewer 
rotten  scaffolds  and  the  fewer  rotten  systems  we 
have  to  do  with,  the  better  for  us  all. 

I  will  next  refer  to  some  of  Mr.  Walker's 
arguments  against  reform. 

1.  As  every  surveyor  has  to  make  a  monthly 
return  of  his  fees  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  as 
these  fees  are  on  a  fixed  scale,  Mr.  Walker  fails 
to  see  how  malpractices  about  fees  can  arise. 
This  is  not  at  all  surprising ;  but  some  out  of  the 
half  dozen  gentlemen  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
perhaps  could,  if  they  would,  enlighten  him. 
What  I,  on  the  contrary,  fail  to  see,  is  how  these 
monthly  returns  and  fixed  scale  can  prove  an 
effectual  check  to  any  man  who  really  wants 
checking.  Do  the  Board  of  Works  examine  every 
building  with  the  minuteness  which  alone  could 
detect  ingenious  peculations  ?  If  they  do, 
that  work  alone  is  enough  to  keep  them  busy  ; 
if  they  do  not,  what  real  check  is  there  '< 
None,  except  a  check  against  clumsiness  and 
want  of  contrivance  ;  none,  except  a  check  against 
doing  the  tiling  so  stupidly  that  there  shall  be  no 
defence  if  it  chances  to  be  found  out.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  building,  the  principal  story  of 
which  exceeds  by  a  foot  or  two  the  height 
allowed  for  a  certain  thickness  of  wall.  Suppose 
the  surveyor  objects  to  it,  as  he  should,  and 
demands  the  addition  and  piers.  Suppose  him 
at  the  same  time  to  tell  the  builder,  "  This  main 
building  and  these  offices  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  looked  on  as  three  separate  buildings,  and 
my  fees  should  be  calculated  accordingly"  ;  and 
suppose  that  the  builder,  who  knows  well  enough 
that  the  last  claim  could  not  be  sustained  for  a 
moment  if  he  contested  it,  should  "  split  the 
difference,"  and  give  up  the  second  point  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  not  be  troubled 
about  the  first.  "Who  is  to  find  all  this  out  ?  Do 
the  Board  of  Works  send  round  and  measure  the 
height  of  every  wall  to  a  foot  ?  "What  invisible 
power,  again,  compels  the  surveyor  to  return  the 
true  amount  of  fees  paid  him  in  such  a  case  ?  Or 
what  is  there  on  the  face  of  the  matter  to  show 
he  has  done  wrong  if  he  does  return  the  true 
amount  ?  The  case  is  no  imaginary  one.  I  could 
take  Mr.  Walker  to  a  building  where  the  district 
surveyor  objected  for  the  reason  named  ; 
mysteriously  withdrew  his  objection,  and  with- 
drew it,  the  builder  informed  me  next  day,  for 
the  consideration  assigned.  The  builder,  no  doubt, 
was  as  bad  as  the  surveyor,  but  he  had  no  motive 
for  misleading  me  in  the  matter.  I  am  not  writ- 
ing a  "  Manual  of  Building  Acts  Evasion,"  or  I 
could  give  plenty  of  other  contrivances  which  arc 
found  to  work  admirably  in  practice  with  the  few 
surveyors  who  will  stoop  to  them. 

2.  Mr.  Walker  says  it  is  impossible  to  pay 
district  surveyors  by  salary ;  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  tax  the  public  for  the  purpose,  and 
contrary  to  reason  and  all  legal  precedent.  Why 
should  it  be  more  unfair  to  tax  the  public  in  order 
to  insure  the  safety  of  public  buildings  than  of 
public  roads?  The  lives  of  the  public  are  at 
stake  in  both  cases.  How,  again,  is  it  contrary 
to  legal  precedent  ?  Inspectors  of  nuisances,  I 
believe,  are  paid  by  a  salary,  and  not  by  the 
number  of  nuisances  they  inspect.  Why  not 
inspectors  of  buildings  also  ?  No  one,  of  course, 
wishes  to  do  anything-  but  what  is  absolutely 
just  to  the  present  occupants  of  district  surveyor- 
ships.  Let  them,  by  all  means,  be  put  in  as  good 
a  position  as  their  present  one,  and  if  fees  are 
retained,  let  builders  pay  them  to  the  Board  of 
Works  direct,  while  the  Board  pays  the  surveyors 
a  fixed  and  liberal  stipend. 

3.  "  It  is  absolutely  false,"  Mr.  Walker  tells 
us,  "that  district  surveyors  try  to  make  their 
districts  preserves  for  private  practice."  Why 
so  ?  "  Because  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  report 
every  case  where  they  are  themselves  so  employed, 
and  to  get  some  other  surveyor  appointed  to 
overlook  them."  A  little  milder  denial,  or  a 
little  stronger  proof  that  the  denial  is  correct, 
would,  I  think,  have  been  an  improvement  here. 
What  object  could  one  district  surveyor  have  in 
dealing  out  to  another  the  same  treatment  which 
either  of  them  might  be  tempted  to  deal  out  to 


an  intruder  F  Daws  do  not  peck  out  daws'  eyer,. 
There  is  a  matter,  too,  winch  the  non-professional 
world  can  judge  of  by  experience,  and  everyday, 
people  about  to  build  will  tell  you,  "  I  shall 

employ  Mr.   ,  the  district  surveyor ;  we  all 

know  it  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  money." 

4.  The  article  I  am  defending,  seeking  only  to 
deal  with  systems  and  practices,  expressly 
guarded  itself  against  criticism  of  recognisable 
individuals,  cither  at  the  Board  of  Works  or 
elsewhere.  But  it  was  not  written  without  many 
years'  experience  of  applications,  appeals,  cor- 
respondence, and  no-respondence.  The  last  may, 
for  ought  I  know,  be  an  institution  peculiar  to 
Spring-gardens,  and  hardly  introduced  yet  into 
public  offices ;  but  its  effect  is  to  compel  the 
inquirer  to  that  personal  attendance  which  un- 
important people,  like  the  present  writer,  generally 
feel  it  due  to  their  self-respect  to  avoid.  On  the 
question  of  appeals,  we  have  only  to  remember 
that  district  surveyors  are  the  persons  appealed 
against,  and  that  Mr.  Walker  is  himself  a  district 
surveyor,  in  order  to  draw  valuable  inferences 
from  his  satisfaction  with  the  existing  mode  of 
conducting  them. — I  am,  &c., 

The  Weitee  or  the  Article. 


MODERN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sie, — In  your  issue  of  last  week,  Mr.  Phipson 
asks  "where  has  'Delta'  been  looking  if  he 
cannot  see  that,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
and  until  quite  lately,  we  and  other  European 
nations,  have  been  doing  little  else  than  '  endea- 
vouring to  revive  Greek  art '  "  ?  Since  I  have  not 
seen  as  Mr.  Phipson  has,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  he 
will  mention  any  building  in  Great  Britain 
three  hundred  years  old,  and  in  which  there  ap- 
pears this  endeavouring.  I  should  like  much  to 
see  it,  because  "  the  outcome  of  this  three  hun- 
dred years'  effort  is  the  eternally  reiterated 
Corinthian  capitals  and  Classic  mouldings  which 
line  miles  of  streets  in  Belgravia,  Kensington, 
and  compose  the  whole  of  such  wearisomely  ugly 
cities — even  if  only  for  their  very  monotony— as 
Glasgow  and  Berlin  "  ;  an  outcome  that,  after 
after  no  less  than  three  centuries  of  endeavour, 
is  certainly  somewhat  surprising.  Wheresoever 
I  may  not  have  been  looking,  I  am  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  at  least  Glasgow,  that  I  can  say 
if  it  be  "ugly"  and  "monotonous,"  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  because  of  its  examples  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. On  the  contrary,  much  of  its  Greek 
architecture  is  of  the  greatest  excellence,  the 
"outcome"  of  rare  creative  genius  and  the 
highest  culture — an  architecture  that  I  suspect 
might  relieve  the  ' '  monotony  ' '  which  likely 
enough  characterises  the  "Greek"  (?)  of  Bel- 
gravia and  Kensington. 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Phipson  himself  charac- 
terises the  Greek: — "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Greek  style  is  one  of  the  most  rudimentary  and 
unscientific — its  beauty,  arising  merely  from  the 
good  taste  shown  in  the  working  out  of  its 
simple  construction."  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
"where,"  or  how,  "has  he  been  looking,  "  if 
he  can  see  nothing  but  the  "rudimentary"  in 
its  unrivalled  proportion  and  symmetry  ;  in  its 
exquisite  detail ;  in  its  tender  shade,  and  deep, 
yet  soft  shadow  ;  in  the  entasis  of  the  column  ; 
in  (in  some  instances)  the  inclination  of  the  axis : 
or  in  the  curvature  of  the  great  base-steps  of 
the  Parthenon  ;  if  he  can  see  no  other  beauty 
than  that  arising  merely  from  the  good  taste 
shown  in  the  working  out,  in  the  composition  of 
the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  detail  of 
the  finial  of  Burns'  monument  at  Alloway  P 

I  do  not  ask  anyone  "to  throw  away  all  the 
nesthetic  experience  we  have  gained  from  the 
last  2,000  years,"  although  it  hasno  more  given  to 
this  century  a  greater  sculptor  than  Phidias,  or  a 
greater  epic  poet  than  Homer,  than  have  300 
years  of  "endeavouring  to  revive,"  given  as 
their  "outcome"  Greek  art.  There  are  seme 
things  which  "  age  shall  not  wither,  nor  shall 
custom  stale,"  which  "  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die." — I  am,  &c,  Delta. 


FROZEN   WATER-SUPPLY  PIPES  AND 
KITCHEN-BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sie, — In  many  cases  a  little  extra  attention, 
thought,  and  expense,  while  the  fittings  are  being 
put  in,  would  often  prevent  annoyance  from 
pipes,  &c,  freezing  and  bursting,  and  so  save 
considerable  expense  afterwards.  In  one  house 
I  have  in  my  mind  no  provision  was  made  to 
empty  the  kitchen  boiler.  The  house  has  been 
shut  up  all  the  winter  until  a  few  days  ago, 
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when,  upon  letting  the  water  on,  it  was  found 
that  the  hot-water  cylinder  and  the  boiler, 
lately  supplied,  were  both  frozen  up  and  had 
burst.  Mending  this  will  cost  about  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  putting  in  of  a  scour-cock  and 
pipe  at  the  proper  time.  The  plumber's  advice 
in  the  summer  time,  to  provide  against  frost,  is 
often  scouted  as  a  mere  attempt  to  get  extra 
work. 

In  the  following  drawing,  Fig.  1,  an  extra- 


safety  plan  of  fitting  in  the  hot-water  pipes  is 
shown  which,  especially  with  a  little  attention, 
will  not  only  help  to  give  greater  safety  against 
the  kitchen- boiler  exploding,  but  will  also  help 
to  prevent  the  cold-water  supply -pipe  from 
freezing.  The  improvement  here  (in  addition  to 
wrapping  the  pipes  with  felt)  is  to  supply  the 
kitchen -boiler  from  the  small  hot-water  cistern 
B,  in  place  of  from  the  cold  cistern  A,  as  shown 


/="  /   C  .  2  . 


in  Fig.  2,  and  which  is  generally  done.  M  is 
the  hot-water  cylinder,  with  expansion-pipe  F 
leading  up  into  the  hot  cistern,  and  which  may 
have  a  hinged  valve  upon  its  top.  All  draw- off 
cocks  are  to  be  taken  from  this  expansion-pi25e, 
so  that  the  cylinder  M  may  not  be  able  to  be 
emptied  by  any  of  them.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
branch  any  crane  off  either  of  the  circulating- 
pipes,  E  or  G.  I  is  the  hot-water  supply  to  the 
wink  J,  and  K  the  waste-pipe  of  the  sink.  L  is 
a  disconnecting  or  grease  trap  outside  of  the 
house  and  joined  to  the  drain.  H  is  the  scour- 
pipe  of  the  kitchen -boiler  N,  with  a  stop-cock 
upon  it.  Now,  in  the  time  of  frost,  if  the  hot- 
water  crane  at  the  sink  at  J  is  left  constantly 
trickling  a  little,  it  will  keep  up  a  movement  of 
the  water  in  the  supply-pipe  P,  and  prevent  it 
freezing  up  so  readily,  while  all  the  pipes,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  and  I  being  warm,  they  cannot  freeze. 
The  waste-pipe  of  sink  K  being  under  the 
grotind  will  hardly  freeze  either  in  this  case, 
especially  if  the  grating  at  Q  be  covered  over 
while  the  frost  lasts.  In  this  case  case,  too,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  if  the  pipes  D  and  F  are  all 
clear  by  cither  blowing  into  or  pouring  water 
down  the  pipe  D,  and  seeing  the  effect  produced 
at  the  top  of  the  pipe  F.  C  is  the  pipe  co»- 
necting  the  two  halves  of  the  cistern  with  a 
hinged  valvo  at  the  hot  end.  With  this  Fig.  1 
plan  the  fire  in  kitchen  may  be  kept  on  without 


danger,  even  when  the  water-supply  by  the  pipe 
P  is  temporarily  stopped,  so  being  that  water  is 
poured  by  hand  into  the  cistern  B,  and  not 
drawn  off  ;  so  long  as  the  cylinder  M  is  full  of 
water,  and  the  expansion-pipe  F  clear,  the 
fittings  are  safe,  and  especially  if  water  poured 
into  the  top  of  the  pipe  D  rises  up  through  the 
pipe  F.  As  an  extra  precaution,  a  safety-valve 
might  be  put  on  upon  the  cylinder  M.  It  would 
be  useless,  however,  if  the  fire  had  been  off  and 
the  pipes  E  and  G  frozen.  In  this  case  the 
valve  would  be  safer  were  it  fixed  to  the  boiler, 
but  this  is  easier  done  with  exposed  boilers  than 
with  close  ones. 

In  closing,  I  may  recall  a  precaution  regard- 
ing supply  and  outlet  pipes  of  boiler  and  tank 
M,  mentioned  at  page  208  of  this  journal  for 
February  21st,  1873,  inattention  to  which  is 
possibly  the  cause  of  some  of  the  late  boiler 
explosions,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  no 
"bagging"  in  any  part  of  course,  but — and 
especially  in  the  expansion-pipe — a  rise  upwards 
in  every  part  of  the  route. — I  am,  &c. 

W.  P.  BrjciiAN,  S.E. 


EXTERNAL-SOIL  PIPES. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Buchan's 
reply  does  not  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  special  objection  which  he  makes  to  soil- 
pipes  fixed  inside  the  house,  that  "  they  generate 
and  give  out  into  tbe  air  more  bad  gas  than 
those  fixed  externally." 

The  probability  of  leakage  into  the  house  is 
not  under  discussion,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  such  pipes  are  better  fixed  inside  or 
outside.  There  is  at  present  a  very  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  urion  the  subject,  and  I  have 
only  professed  to  give  certain  facts  which  have 
come  under  my  own  notice  as  to  what  I  myself 
and  others  have  done. 

But  Mr.  Buchan's  illustration  of  the  privy  is 
nothing  to  the  point.  A  properly  ventilated 
soil-pipe  cannot  be  in  any  way  compared  with  a 
stagnant  cesspool ;  it  is  simply  misleading  so  to 
invite  the  comparison  and,  if  I  find,  as  I  do  in  fact, 
a  free  constant  upward  current  through  my  soil- 
pipe,  I  may  safely  conclude  that  any  decom- 
position of  the  accretions  on  its  inside  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Surely  some  further  explanation  is  needed  to 
account  for  his  startling  fact  that  an  increased 
rapidity  of  air-current  througha  soil-pipe  favours 
decomposition  rather  than  oxidation.  I  did  not 
assume,  nor  could  I  suppose,  that  there  would 
be  in  a  stoneware,  or  even  a  metal  pipe,  fixed 
inside  the  house,  any  such  heat  as  to  favour 
decomposition,  but  only  that  amount  of  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  within  the  pipe  and 
that  of  the  outside  air,  which  would  create  a 
current  otherwise  neutralised  by  the  chilling  of 
the  pipe  if  subjected  to  exposure. 

Mr.  Buchan  is  usually  so  correct  in  his  views 
and  accurate  in  his  explanations,  that  I  can  only 
suppose  him  to  be  under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  what  it  was  I  endeavour3d  to  point  out. — 
I  am,  &c  ,  William  White,  F.S.A. 


Sie, — In  reply  to  "A.  C.  G. ,"  I  would  iuform 
him  that  I  have  found  the  open  grid-traps,  such  as 
Stiff's,  Slridder's,  &c.  &c,  may  be  kept  from 
freezing  up  by  the  old-fashioned  remedy  of  pouring 
down  a  little  strong  salt-aud-water  from  time  to 
time. 

I  dare  say  the  same  might  be  tried  with  a  lead 
soil-pipe,  but  I  have  not  had  occas  on  for  it.  My 
experience  of  outside  soil- pipes  does  not  show  me 
that  they  are  liable  to  freeze  up ;  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  ever  filled  with  water,  like  a  supply- 
pipe. 

While  with  my  pen  in  hand,  may  I  ask  some 
sanitary  reformer  kindly  to  point  out  for  our 
benefit,  what  are  the  real  structural  defects  of  the 
Bell-trap  and  D  trap,  aud  in  what  precise  point 
they  are  in  fault ?  1  never  find  that  anyone  has 
ought  to  say  further  tliau  that  they  are  obsolete  ;  but 
there  must  surely  ba  a  more  satisfactory  way  of 
defiuing  the  matter. 

Some  twenty -six  years  ago  I  was  taken  over 
prenii-es  in  Liveipool  by  one  of  the  sanitary 
iuspectors,  and  shown  the  amendments  just  canied 
out,  viz.,  three  bell-traps  in  sinks,  and  one  large 
gulloy  outs'de  bell-trap  ;  aud  these  were  indicated 
to  me  as  illustrating  a  valuable  sanitary  lesson, 
that  I  was  thm  too  young  to  call  in  question, 
although  I  did  not  see  it  at  the  time.  I  have  lived 
to  see  such  things  denounced,  like  many  other 
so-called  sanitary  contrivances ;  but  surely  the 
laws  of  science  are  unvarying  and  not  subject  to 
changes  of  fashion.— 1  am,  &o.,  B. 


BURTON- ON-TRENT  MARKET-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — Referring  to  the  notice  in  last  week's 
Building  News  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  awaid 
of  premiums  in  this  competition,  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  what  the  proof, 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Council,  comisted  of ;  in 
order  that  the  profession  and  the  public  may  judge 
whether  I  have  been  treated  fairly  or  unfairly  in 
this  matter. 

When  first  asked  to  show  that  the  building  could 
be  erected  for  the  stipulated  amount,  I  made 
calculations  such  as  are  usual,  and  informed  the 
Markets  aud  Pairs  Committee  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  hall  could  be  built  within  the  sum 
named.  This  not  being  considered  satisfactory  by 
the  committee,  I  took  out  detailed  quantities  for 
the  work,  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  bdl  of  quanti- 
ties to  the  committee,  and  with  it  inclosed  a  tender 
from  one  of  the  largest  contractors  in  Birmingham, 
offering  to  execute  and  complete  the  whole  of  the 
work  in  accordance  with  my  plans,  for  the  sum 
of  £8,250. 

This  the  committee,  acting  I  am  informed 
(though  it  is  difficult  to  believe),  on  professional 
advice,  deem  "  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  " 
and  decline  to  inform  mo  what  further  proof  they 
require,  or  could  possibly  have. — I  am,  SC., 

The  Owner  of  Plan  No.  8. 

Birmingham,  Feb.  16. 


FIGURES  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  kindly  draws  attention  to 
a  cleric  d  error  I  fell  into  in  a  recent  issue,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  late  talented  sculptor  of  the  above  as 
Mr.  W.  Redfearn,  instead  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Redfern. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  seems  to  be  that 
auy  ordinarily  informed  person  should  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Redfern's  renowned  sculpture 
in  the  Gloucester  Cathedral  reredos  at  all !  There 
does  appear,  however,  reason  for  some  little  un- 
certainty as  to  what  particular  stone  the  sculptor 
selected  for  his  work.  Mr.  John  Hunt,  the  cour- 
teous sub- sacrist  of  that  cathedral,  was  my  autho- 
rity for  quoting  it  as  from  the  Cooper's  Hill 
quarries.  The  other  day,  Mrs.  Esther  Tuffley,  of 
Nailsworth,  expressed  to  me  her  strong  belief  that 
the  stone  in  question  was  from  her  quarry  at  Balls- 
green,  near  Nailsworth.  Again,  on  turning  to  a  , 
contemporary  (.Builder,  Feb.  22,  1873),  I  find  it  ' 
therein  stated  that  Redfern's  groups  and  figures 
are  wrought  in  stone  from  Mr.  Wingate's  quarry 
on  Crickley  Hill. 

These  various  statements  go  to  show  that  it  is  > 
not  altogether  clear  what  particular  sort  of  Pains- 
wick  stone  was  used.  There  is  no  uncertainty, 
however,  about  the  power  and  the  ability  that 
every  line  of  Mr.  Redfern's  sculpture  displays.  His 
early  death  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  when  we 
realise  to  the  full — now  that  he  has  gone— how  few 
men  are  left  behind  him  worthy  to  take  his  place,  j 
—I  am,  &c,  Haeby  Hems.  j 


SHEFFIELD  PARISH-CHURCH  FONT.  ; 

Sie,— With  regard  to  Mr.  Drury's  letter  in  your 
last  issue,  I  deem  it  necessary,  as  I  was  the  cause  | 
of  this  correspondence,  that  I  should  give  some 
explanation  of  my  dissatisfaction. 

As  I  stated  in  my  first  letter,  my  drawings  were 
returned,  carriage  paid,  but  no  "  letter  of  thanks 
with  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors " 
accompanied  them.  This  it  would  seem  was 
simply  an  oversight  ;  but  as  no  announcement  of 
any  kind  appeared  in  the  professional  journals, 
I  naturally  expected  that  if  all  competitors  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner  there  would  be  general 
dissatisfaction.  To  extract  information  on  the 
subject  was  therefore  the  cause  of  my  procedure; 
but  as  Mr.  Drury  has  now  intimated  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors,  and  given  a  satisfac- 
tory statement,  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be 
snd.— I  am,  &c,  A  Last  Resource. 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 

Sie, — I  see  the  question  of  inside  or  outside  soil- 
pipes  is  being  discussed  in  your  paper.  I  am 
certainly  in  favour  of  inside  pipes,  taken  up  through 
the  roof  and  ventilated  there,  for  several  important 

reasons. 

Firstly.  The  warmth  of  the  house  facilitates  the 
action  of  the  ventilating  pipe. 

Second  ly.  The  pipe  is  protected  from  frost,  but 
it  should  always  be  so  placed  as  to  render  easy 
inspection  at  auy  time. 

Thirdly.  You  avoid  the  necessity  and  risk  of 
passing  your  closet  junctions  through  the  outer- 
wall  to  connect  them. 

Beyond  this,  I  think  my  report*  will  explain 
itself,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
possible  to  non-professional  readers— such  as  are 
usuady  met  with  in  town  councils. — I  am,  &c, 

R.  Read, 

Assoc.  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  City  Surveyor. 

*  Epitomised  on  p.  193,  uiuler  the  title  of  "  The  Ven- 
tilation of  Sewers." 


Feb.  18,  1881. 
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"THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  RENAISSANCE." 

Sir,— I  see  that  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  read 
in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Dewar— it  may  be  from  some 
escape  of  memory— has  unfortunately  confounded 
the  works  of  two  great  architects.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  architecture  of  Glasgow,  and  after  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  "Greek"  Thomson,  no 
less  happily  expressed  than  it  is  deserved,  he 
instances  "  that  masterpiece,  St.  George's  church 
and  spire,"  as  one  of  his  chief  works.  St.  George's 
spire,  a  composition  of  singular  originality  and 
beauty,  is  in  every  respect  a  masterpiece,  but  it  is 
the  work,  not  of  J.  Thomson,  but,  as  are  several 
other  great  works  in  Glasgow,  of  Mr.  Stark,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  church  to  which  Mr.  Dewar 
refers,  when  he  says  that  in  it  "  'Greek  Thomson' 
has  erected  what  a  man  of  genius  only  could  have 
accomplished,  a  building  fitted  to  rank  beside  the 
greatest  works  of  ancient  Greece,"  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  St. 
Vincent-street,  a  building  of  great  grandeur  of 
composition  and  unrivalled  beauty  of  detail. 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  was  not  long  ago,  by 
another  critic  than  Mr.  Dewar,  another  work  in 
Glasgow  ascribed  to  Mr.  Thomson  which  was  not 
his.  Thomson's  work  is  not  only  so  unique,  but 
by  careful  observers  is  so  unlikely  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  his  imitators,  that  it  seems  surprising 
such  mistakes  could  possibly  be  made. — I  am,  &c, 

T.  G. 


DOMESTIC  BUILDINGS  ON  PIEBS  AND 
AECHES. 

Sib,—  It  has  on  many  occasions  suggested  itself 
to  me,  especially  so  after  the  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
why  the  architects  of  the  present  day  should  not 
have  advocated  the  erection  of  domestic  buildings 
on  piers  and  arches,  so  that  the  underside  of  the 
usual  living-floor  would  be  some  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  line,  so  that  a  free 
current  of  pure  air  would  entirely  surround  the 
building. 

Why  we  should  cling  to  the  Ancient  British  idea 
of  burying  ourselves  some  few  feet  below  mother- 
earth  I  cannot  understand,  and  by  so  doing  lay 
ourselves  open  to  sundry  diseases  and  serious  con- 
sequences ;  but  were  the  idea  cariied  out,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  the  many  patent  damp-courses  ; 
neither  should  we  experience  rotten  floors  and 
woodwork.  Besides,  the  «  hole  of  the  pipes  which 
underlie  the  building  would  be  at  once  accessible 
should  there  be  an  escape  or  leakage,  and  the 
unpleasant  disturbance  of  floors  from  such  a  cause 
would  be  done  away  with. 

Taking  this  idea  on  the  first  principle,  that  of 
health,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  it  needs  con- 
sideration, and  the  additional  height  in  the  build- 
ings would  not  be  a  very  heavy  item  to  the  cost. 

I  believe  Dr.  Richardson's  "City  of  Health" 
was  to  be  built  on  this  principle,  but  in  a  far  more 
expensive  manner.  I  hope  some  day  to  see  this 
idea  embodied  in  local  by-laws  where  it  is  practic- 
able in  buildings. — I  am,  &c. 

Fredk.  W.  Hyde. 


LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Sir, — I  read  with  much  pleasure  the  two  letters 
in  last  week's  Buidino  News,  and  endorse  every 
statement  therein.  Mere  writing,  however,  by 
individual  competitors  will  avail  us  nothing,  whilst, 
by  unity  of  action,  we  might  teach  the  gentlemen 
concerned  such  a  lesson  as  would  impress  itself 
upon  them  and  the  public  generally  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  barefaced 
scandals. 

What  I  suggest  is,  that  each  of  the  80  competitors 
subscribe  towards  a  common  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  case  before  a  jury  of  disinterested 
men,  so  as  to  see  whether  any  committee  can  adver- 
tise for  plans  on  specific  terms,  and  set  same  at 
naught  after  putting  architects  to  considerable  loss 
of  time  and  money.  I  shall  be  glad  to  subscribe 
to  to  such  a  fund,  and  should  be  glad  if  my 
brother  competitors  would  communicate  to  you 
their  names  and  subscriptions,  when  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  early  trial.— I 
am-Vrf"c"  A  Competitor. 

[U  e  have  received  several  other  letters  having 
reference  to  this  competition,  for  which  we  cannot 
spare  space.  "Another  Competitor "  offers  half  a 
guinea  towards  the  fund.— Ed.  B  N.] 


The  town -council  of  Birmingham  on  Tuesday 
instructed  Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamberlain  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  public  baths  in  Monument-road, 
estimated  to  cost  in  execution  £22,000. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Bournemouth,  was 
consecrated  on  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. It  is  Early  EDglish  in  character,  and  has 
been  built  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Parken. 

A  stained-glass  window  is  about  to  be  placed  In 
the  north  transept  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
I  wickenham  ;  it  is  supplied  by  the  Gateshead 
stained  Glass  Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Jtttm0mmtttttcatt0it. 

QUESTIONS. 

[0.195.]— Oak  Paling:.— Will  some  reader  kindly.say 
what  is  the  best  means  of  preserving  a  Itiga  oak  paling, 
all  wrought  and  exposed  to  the  weather  and  smoke  of  a 
town?  I  should  prefer  to  retain  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
-X. 

[6396.1— Bell-Turret.— I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
designing  a  bell-turret,  supported  on  four  turned  oak 
standards,  and  I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
would  kindly  assist  me  to  find  the  smallest  section  of  the 
said  standards  at  any  point.  The  turret  is  a  square 
pyramid,  10ft.  high  from  eaves  to  finial,  and  8ft.  square 
at  base,  and  the  supporting  standards  5ft.  high.  Do  not 
take  the  weight  of  turret  into  considerafion,  but  only 
regard  wind-pressure  and  scantling  of  oak  standards. — 
Bell. cote. 

[6397.]— Area  Walls.— Under  an  ordinary  lease  of  a 
dwelling-house  landlord  has  to  keep  main  walls  and  tim- 
bers in  repair,  and,  amongst  other  obligations,  tenant 
has  to  keep  the  boundary  walls  in  repair  (there  being  a 
considerable  extent  of  garden  and  yard).  Itecent  frosts 
have  seriously  damaged  the  area  walls  round  house.  These 
areas  are  wide  and  open,  thus  the  wall  is  a  kind  of  retain- 
ing one  to  keep  up  the  soil  behind  it.  Whose  duty  is  it 
to  repair  these  walls,  involving  in  part  their  being  rebuilt ! 
Landlord  denies  his  responsibility,  alleging  they  are 
boundary  walls.  —Enquirer. 

[6398.]—  Workhouse  Plans.— The  guardians  of  the 

 Union  advertised  the  following  in  our  local  paper : — 

"To  Architects  and  Contractors.    Union.  New 

School- House.  The  Guardians  of  the  above  Union  invite 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimate  of  a  proposed  new 
school-house  and  tramp-wards  at  the  workhouse  on  or 
before  the  31st  day  of  January.  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  Clerk  of  the  Guardians."  In  answer  to  the 
above,  three  plans,  &c,  were  sent  in.  The  guardians 
chose  one  of  them,  which  was  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  approval,  but  was  returned  to  be  altered. 
In  fact,  they  were  so  altered  that  they  were  nothing  like 
the  original,  and  the  tramp-wards  were  altered  that  they 
are  now  almost  identical  with  the  plans  sent  in  by  me, 
and  not  according  to  the  original  plan  sent  in  by  the 
successful  architect.  Will  you  or  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents tell  me  whether  I  have  any  claim  on  the  guardians 
for  my  plans,  &c,  taking  into  consideration  the  wording 
of  the  advertisement,  and,  if  any,  what  would  be  a  fair 
charge  ? — Fairplay. 

[6399.]— Filtration.— I  should  like  to  know  the  best 
work  on  filtration  of  potable  water. — Enquires. 

[6400.]— Staining  Pitch-Pine  Green.— Will  some 
kind  correspondent  inform  me  the  ingredients,  and  how 
to  apply  them,  in  order  to  tint  pitch-pine  a  clear  pale 
green  ? — B.  J.  M. 

[6401.]  -  Modulus  of  Rupture.— I  read  in  Rankine 
"  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  18  times  the  load  that  will 
break  a  bar  lin.  square,  supported  at  two  points  12in. 
apart."  Will  somebody  be  kind  enough  to  explain  this 
for  me  1  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  taken  as  18  times  the 
breaking  weight  ?— M.  I. 

[6402.]— Quantity  of  Stone  in  Spire.— In  taking 
off  quantities,  which  is  the  customary  method  of  jbtain- 
ing  the  cubical  contents  of  stone  in  a  spire  -to  get  the 
net  quantity  only  or  take  for  each  stone  the  smallest  rect- 
angular block  out  of  which  it  can  be  cut  1  I  presume 
the  latter,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  waste,  which  would  be 
consirable,  but  I  should  like  the  opinion  of  someone  with 
more  experience  than— Novice. 

[6403.]— Builders'  Accounts— In  billiog  extras 
and  deductions,  is  it  better  to  subtract  the  smaller  from 
the  larger  items  of  the  same  description  in  the  abstract  ? 
For  instance,  70  superficial  yards  of  plastering  as  in- 
tended from  90  as  executed,  in  consequence  of  alterations, 
simply  carrying  the  difference  of  the  two  amounts  or  20 
yards  to  the  bill  of  extras,  or  show  90  yards  in  the  column 
of  extras  and  70  yards  in  that  of  deductions. — X. 

[6404.]  — Sanitary  Engineering-. —  In  Baldwin 
Latham's  work,  page  45,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a 
2ft.  barrel  sewer  running  3in.  deep,  with  a  fall  of  1  in 
550,  or  a  velocity  of  1  6ft.  per  second,  it  will  require  a 
drop  in  the  invert  of  6'29ft.  for  the  water  to  pass  over  an 
opening  1ft.  wide.  With  a  velocity  of  2'25ft.  per  second 
the  drop  should  be  3'25ft.,  and  with  a  velocity  of  3ft.  per 
second  the  drop  should  be  l'7ft.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  explain  how  the  "drop"  is  arrived  at ?— 
A.  N. 


REPLIES. 

[6371.]— Stone  Work.— You  cannot  legally  demand 
payment  for  the  extra  quantity  of  stone  used,  unless  an 
order  was  given  for  the  same  by  the  architect  after  the 
contract  was  taken,  in  which  case  you  could  show  evidence 
of  the  extra  quantity  used.  Extra  work  or  material  to  be 
paid  for  ought  to  be  granted  only  under  the  order  of  the 
architect  in  writing.  "Yorkshire"  had  better  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  his  work  measured  if  the  architect  is 
willing  to  adopt  this  mode  of  adjustment.— G.  H.  G. 

[6372  ]— Architects'  Charges,— "Juvenile"  can 
charge  on  the  total  cost  of  building,  including  extras 
ordered,  over  the  £500.— G.  H.  G. 

[6373.]  — School  Plans.— Each  class-room  is,  doubt- 
less, intended  for  40  boys.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
number  in  class-rooms  and  the  school-room  should  be 
equal.  An  area  of  13ft.  6in.  to  each  pupil  is  sufficient. 
The  principal  school-room  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  80ft.  (cubic)  space  per  child,  and  this  is  the  allow- 
ance made  by  the  School  Board  lor  London.— G.  H.  Or. 

[6390.]—  Whatman's  Paper.— Owing,  doubtless, 
to  damp.  Six  years  is  too  long  to  keep  drawing-paper. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  badly  sized  at  first.  Sponge 
well  with  alum  water  when  straining  the  paper,  though 
this  will  not  always  answer  if  the  spotting  has  gone  too 
far.-B. 

[6392.]— Pipe-Jointing.-  I  am  of  opinion  the  ex- 


ternal cement  jointing  is  better  avoided  on  clay,  as  the 
former  shrinks  or  cracks  and  makes  the  joint  useless. 
Concrete  is  a  good  material  for  jointing,  and  when  there 
is  any  risk  of  settlement  the  pipes  are  best  laid  in  con- 
crete. A  great  deal  depends  on  bedding  the  joints  of 
pipes  evenly,  for  the  slightest  settlement  disturbs  the 
joint.  The  sockets  especially  should  be  free  from  pres- 
sure. I  should  prefer  for  wet  subsoils  an  asphalte-joint, 
the  trench  being  lined  with  clay  puddle.— G.  II.  G. 

[6394.] -Entasis  of  Greek  Column.— Informa- 
tion on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Tarn's  "  Practical 
Geometry"  (Lockwood  and  Co.),  pp.  HI,  95,  and  101.— 
Architect. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Ventilation  of  Sewfrs.— The  Corporation 
of  Gloucester  have  received  a  report  on  the  ven- 
tilation of  sewers  from  the  city  surveyor,  Mr.  R. 
Read,  A.M.I. C.E.    It  seems  that  in  1875-7,  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  City  were  resewered,  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E  ,  who  provided 
street  ventilators  throughout  at  about  GO  yards 
interval.    The  smells  from  these  ventilators  toon 
occasioned    complaint,    and,    contrary    to  Mr. 
Mansergh's    advice    and    that    of    the  Local 
Government  Board  inspectors,   charcoal  buckets 
were  placed  on  the  ventilators,   but  as  their 
effect  was  simply  to  block  the  openings,  they 
were  removed  after  nine    months'  trial.  Mr. 
Read  says  he  has  since  opened  ventilators  in  all  the 
old  city  sewers,  and  though  the  smell  at  first  was 
rather  intense  in  the  summer-time,  it  has  gradually 
diminished,  and  the  deaths  from  miasmatic  diseases 
have  decreased  from  149  in  1877  to  120  in  1878,  and 
60  in  1879,  an  improvement  which  he  attributes 
partly  to  the  free  ventilation  and  partly  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  city  water  supply.    Experience  has 
shown  that  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  old 
unventilated  sewers  in  the  outlying  districts  re- 
cently added  to  the  city  ;  and,  as  ventilation  would 
be  difficult,  costly,  and  likely  to  lead  to  opposition 
from  private  owners,  and  withal  ineffective  unless 
supplemented  by  flushing  from  the  street  mains, 
Mr.  Read  recommends  the  corporation  to  do  away 
with  all  old  sewers  at  the  backs  of  the  houses,  and 
to  connect  every  house  with  the  new  system  in  the 
street  front.    This  process  has  been  gradually 
going  on  since  the  new  sewers  were  laid,  but  it 
needs  acceleration,  and  this  can  be  done  in  either 
of  two  ways  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875 :  1st,  by  compelling  each  owner  to  connect  his 
house  with  the  new  sewers  at  his  own  expense  ; 
or  2nd,  by  raising  money  on  loan  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  the  work  themselves.    If  these 
old  sewers  are  abandoned  and  disoonnected,  Mr. 
Read  believes  that  the  Gloucester  sewers  will  be  as 
perfect  as  any  now  in  existence,  and  very  little,  if 
any,  smell  will  arise  from  the  ventilators  that  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  by  flushing;  at  the  same  time  he 
observes  that  the  principle  of  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  has  never  yet  been  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, or  app'ied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  its 
undoubted  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  producing  and 
ensuring  a  continuous  draught  of  air  of  such  a 
strength  as  to  render  it  practically  independent  of 
the  atmospheric  changes,  to  which  the  feeble  respi- 
ratory action  of  the  present  system  of  ventilation 
is  so  extremely  susceptible.    This  can  only  be  done 
by  treating  the  house-drains  in  combination  with 
the  publie  sewers  as  one  complete  system,  and  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  separate  them  are,  he 
asserts,  based  upon  a  fundamental  error,  the  result 
of  unreasoning   panic    amongst  householders, 
divided  authority,  and  independent  action  amongst 
sanitary  engineers,  architects,  builders,  and  medical 
men. 

The  Disposal  of  Refuse.— A  report  on  the 
disposal  of  house  and  street  refuse  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  vestiy  of  St.  Pancras  by  a  special 
dusting  and  slopping  committee.  The  members 
state  that  they  visited  Manchester,  Salford,  Roch- 
dale, Bury,  Warrington,  and  Leeds,  all  towns  in 
which  the  contents  of  privies  or  middens  have  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  in  all  cases  they  found  adopted 
some  mode  of  destruction  by  fire  in  furnaces.  The 
sorting  was  generally  done  by  machinery,  and  the 
primary  object  of  the  operation  was  to  find  fuel  for 
the  working  of  machinery  for  manure  making.  The 
Manchester  dust  depot  is  described  as  a  general 
municipal  manufactory,  where  many  descriptions 
of  skilled  labour  and  mechanical  contrivances  are 
in  opera'ion,  which  seem  to  have  trought  the  Man- 
chester corporation  into  competition  with  the  rate- 
payers, by  carrying  on  the  trades  of  machinists, 
carpenters,  builders,  wheelwrights,  tinmen,  brush- 
makers,  &c.  This  development  the  committee 
deem  a  veiy  questionable  policy  for  a  public  autho- 
rity to  adopt,  and  admirable  as  the  system  un- 
doubtedly is  for  Mar.  Chester,  where  the  pail- closet 
system  is  in  operation,  it  does  not  appear  to  the 
committee  suitable  for  London.  At  Leeds  and 
Warrington,  all  the  ordinary  house  refuse  is  con- 
sumed except  the  human  excreta,  which  is  sold 
without  any  mixture,  to  farmers.  While  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  the  best  form  of  furnace  and 
mode  of  burning,  the  committee  considered  that 
destruction  by  burning  was,  both f  rem  sanitary  and 
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economical  points  of  view,  the  system  most  appli- 
cable to  London.  The  disposal  of  residuum  might 
be  left  for  future  consideration.  Having  shown 
the  undesirability  of  attempting  to  establish  one 
central  depot  for  the  whole  district,  and  urged  that 
the  efficient  collection  of  dust  is  of  scarcely  second- 
ary importance  to  the  disposal  of  refuse,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  by  recommending  : — 

1st.  The  vestry  should  decide  whether  the  collection  of 
duet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry,  or  the  contrac- 
tors, and  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  collection 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry. 

2nd.  'Whether  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative,  your  committee  should  be  authorised  to  prepare 
draft  regulations  for  collection  for  the  consideration  of 
the  vestry. 

3rd.  That  if  the  contract  system  is  to  be  continued, 
your  committee  should  report  on  the  modifications 
which  are  required  in  the  present  form  of  contract. 

4th.  That  whether  the  vestry  decide  upon  doing  their 
own  work  as  dust  collectors  or  not,  the  refuse  be  partly 
or  wholly  burned,  and,  therefore,  your  committee  should 
be  instructed  to  seek  for  a  site,  for  works,  and  that  the 
vestry  should  offer  a  premium  of  £50  for  the  best  scheme 
of  disposing  of  refuse  by  fire,  accompanied  by  plans  and 
other  details. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Architects'  Criticism  on  Architects. — The 
adjourned  inquest  on  Timothy  O'Leary,  alabourer, 
who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  rubble  wall  at  the 
new  Public  Hall,  Devonport,  was  resumed  on 
Tuesday.  In  our  previous  report,  in  our  issue  for 
January  28  (page  114),  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Hine,  architect,  of  Plymouth,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  was  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  erection 
in  rubb  e-work  of  so  thick  an  unbuttressed  wall  as 
that  which  fell,  and  that  insufficient  time  was 
allowed  for  consolidation  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  of 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing, asked  for  an  adjournment  to  produce  profes- 
sional evidence  as  to  the  design.  At  the  adjourned 
inquest,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Gresham-house,  E.C.,  deposed  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  on  the  competition  designed  for 
the  public  hall,  and  as  such  selected  for 
adoption  the  plans  of  Mr.  Knight,  who 
was  then  a  stranger  to  him.  He  had  examined  the 
contract-drawings,  and  found  the  thicknesses  of 
walls  greater  than  would  be  required  by  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act.  He  had  seen  the  wall  which 
had  fallen,  and  considered  the  work  very  well  exe- 
cuted, the  mortar  being  equal  to  cement.  He  be- 
lieved the  wall,  if  built  again  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  would  stand.  The  work  was 
carried  up  too  rapidly  in  wet  weather,  and  he 
thought  the  wall  fell  forward  because  of  a  combi- 
nation of  damp  moitrr,  the  face  of  the  wall  being 
heavier  than  the  backing,  and  the  depth  of  inden- 
tations in  the  face  of  the  piers  below  the  cornice. 
In  his  opinion,  there  was  no  error  in  judgment  in 
the  design  of  the  wall,  or  of  conduct  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  building.  Mr.  Hine  called  at- 
tention to  clause  6  in  part  2  of  the  first  schedule  in 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which  provided 
that  where  the  thickness  of  a  wall  was  less  than 
one -fourteenth  of  its  height,  the  thickness  should 
be  increased  in  that  proportion.  Witness  said  he 
had  given  attention  to  the  clause,  but  he  denied 
that  it  was  intended  for  this  class  of  work,  or  that 
the  work  put  into  the  wall  in  question  required  it. 
Mr.  John  Watson,  architect,  ©f  Torquay,  had  had 
extensive  practice  in  rubble  masonry  construction, 
and  could  see  no  error  in  the  design  of  the  public 
hall,  and  no  inherent  weakness.  The  wall  ought 
not  to  have  been  carried  to  so  great  a  height  in  wet 
weather  without  a  cessation  to  allow  the  mortar 
time  to  dry.  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  of  Londou,  Crown 
Surveyor  of  H.M.  Woods  and  Forests,  reported 
that  the  walls  were,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  if  slowly  built  and  protected  from 
soakagethey  would  be  stable.  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
district  surveyor  of  Southwark  and  part  of  Lambeth, 
reported,  "Had  these  plans  been  brought  before  me 
officially,  as  those  of  a  rubble  building  to  be  erected 
in  my  district,  I  should  have  considered  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  and  the  general  distribution  of 
piers  and  openings  as  satisfying  the  requirements." 
Mr.  G.  B.  Williams,  also  a  district  surveyor  under 
the  Metropolitan  Build  ng  Act,  said:  "The  con- 
tract drawings  are  properly  and  carefully  designed, 
and  if  carried  out  with  care  and  without  undue 
haste  the  work  would  have  stood  properly."  The 
Coroner  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fall  of  the 
wall  was  a  pure  accident,  over  which  none  of  the 
parties  interested  had  any  control.  It  seemed  that 
the  accident  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  indenta- 
tions, combined  with  the  excessive  wet  weather, 
which  prevented  the  motar  from  setting.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  might  have  been  a  little  too  sanguine 
and  a  little  over-anxious  to  get  on  with  the  work, 
and  proceeded  with  the  work  perhaps  a  little  fast 
in  the  wet  weather.  But  the  accident  was  attri- 
butable not  merely  to  one  cause,  but  to  a  combina- 
tion of  causes.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death,  and  exonerated  all  concerned  from 
blame. 


©ur  Office  ftairte. 

— — 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Corporation  of  London  are  at  issue  as  to  the 
much-debatedBillprojected  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  with  respect  to  Epping  Forest. 
The  latter  have  given  the  Company  their  support ; 
the  foimer,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  last  Fri- 
day by  20  to  11  to  petition  Parliament  against 
the  Bill  for  making  a  railway  from  Cliingford  to 
High  Beech,  and  against  taking  any  part  of  the 
Forest  for  the  proposed  extension.  The  Corpora- 
tion has  been  at  fault.  It  saved  a  beautiful  spot 
which  was  fast  being  nibbled  away,  and  now  its 
Council  as  the  Conservators  of  the  Forest  have 
already  forgotten  their  duty,  and  require  to  be 
taught  it  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  the 
authorities  of  the  City  of  London  have,  we  hear, 
been  unable  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  for 
the  removal  of  Temple  Bar  obstruction.  Unless 
some  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  come  to,  it 
is  understood  that  provisions  wili  be  made  to 
abolish  the  exceptional  powers  at  present  pos- 
sessed by  the  City  authorities,  enabling  them  to 
erect  such  memorials  in  public  thoroughfares, 
independent  of  supervision,  and  to  place  the  area 
under  their  jurisdiction  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  which 
the  consent  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
requires  to  be  obtained  before  any  statue  or 
memorial  can  be  erected. 

A  scholarship,  or  rather  travelling  student- 
ship, for  the  exclusive  object  of  furthering  the 
study  of  purely  decorative  painting  has  thus  far 
been  wanting,  and  it  is  no  doubt  singular  that 
this  should  have  been  the  casewhile  so  many  stu- 
dentships in  connection  with  painting  and  archi- 
tectural art  have  from  time  to  time  been  founded. 
The  "  Painters'  Company"  have,  however,  now 
offered  the  "  Mence  Smith  Travelling  Student- 
ship" of  forty  pounds,  to  be  increased  under 
certain  conditions  to  fifty  pounds,  for  competition 
among  the  students  of  the  West  London  School 
of  Art,  and  the  particulars  of  the  scholarship 
were  announced  to  the  students  on  Monday  even- 
ing last,  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Rawle,  the  head  master.  The  con- 
ditions, which  we  need  not  here  enumerate,  are 
of  the  most  desirable  kind,  and  the  competition 
cannot  fail  to  attract  many  able  competitors. 
The  first  competition  will  take  place  in  February, 
1882.  The  successful  competitor  will  be  required 
to  spend  at  least  two  months  abroad,  and  will  be 
required  to  make  sketches  and  notes  of  works  of 
coloured  decoration,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  on  his  return.  Should  the  student 
elect  to  visit  Paris,  or  such  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent on  this  side  the  Alps  as  may  be  arranged, 
£40  will  be  the  entire  payment,  but  £50  will  be 
given  if  Italy  be  visited.  We  commend  the  stu- 
dentship to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  be  urged 
against  many  of  the  new  schemes  for  tramways 
in  various  parts  of  London.  One  of  the  greatest 
is  the  stoppage  of  and  interference  with  traffic 
in  narrow  roadways,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
passengers  and  to  the  injury  of  the  trade  of  those 
who  have  shops  along  the  route.  A  more  lasting 
disadvantage  is  occasioned  by  the  tram-lines 
taking  up  the  best  part  of  the  roadway,  and 
causing-  greater  wear  by  the  cutting  up  of  the 
surface.  It  is  no  wonder  that  strong  opposition 
to  projects  of  this  kind  has  come  from  many  of 
the  vestries  of  late  by  the  attempt  to  lay  tram- 
ways in  very  narrow  thoroughfares,  thereby 
subjecting  shopkeepers  to  inconvenience,  and 
the  margins  of  the  roadways  to  constant  repair 
and  repaving.  We  happen  to  known  of  one  part 
in  the  route  of  one  of  the  South  London  Tramway 
lines,  where  the  residents  have  been  subjected  to 
a  repetition  of  this  grievance,  amounting  in  each 
case  to  an  obstruction  of  all  traffic,  vehicular  and 
pedestrian.  If  tramways  are  public  conveniences, 
and  we  arc  inclined  to  think  they  are,  the  com- 
panies would  be  serving  their  objects  better  by 
contenting  themselves  with  the  wider  thorough- 
fares. 

In  consequence  of  the  strictures  recently  passed 
in  the  Dublin  newspapers  on  the  decaying  con- 
dition into  which  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  that 
city  has  been  allowed  to  fall  (seo  p.  1C7  of  our 
last  issue),  a  special  meeting  of  the  cathedral 
board  was  hold  on  Monday,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Dean,  "  to  consider  the  ravages  which 
ground- damp  has  made  in  the  fabric  of  the 


cathedral."  Mr.  Boyle,  C.E.,  reported  that  he 
had  had  the  levels  of  the  River  Poddle  specially 
taken  that  morning,  and  found  it  to  be  only  2ft. 
Tin.  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  cathedral. 
He  was,  therefore,  certain  that  there  was  a  large 
lodgment  of  water  under  the  cathedral  floor, 
which  could  not  be  drained  into  the  Poddle  at 
its  present  level.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
J.  J.  Fuller,  architect  to  the  cathedral,  in  which 
he  stroDgly  recommended  that  the  most  urgent 
thing  to  be  done  was  the  cleansing  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  watercourse  of  the  Poddle,  a  river 
which  had  often  flooded  the  cathedral,  and  that 
accomplished,  the  floor  should  be  re-set  in 
waterproof  concrete,  and  the  decayed  stone  in 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  cut  out  and  replaced.  It 
was  resolved  to  form  a  special  committee,  and  to 
inaugurate  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations. 


Throat  Irritation  — Soreness  and  dryness,  tick- 
ling and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7£d.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled 
"  James  Errs  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A 
letter  received  :  "Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  glycerine 
Jujubes  of  con-iderable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treat- 
ment' in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and 
clear  the  voice.  In  no  ease  can  they  do  any  harm. — Yours  faith 
fully,  Gordon  Holmes.  L.R.C.P.E.,"  Senior  Physician  to  the  Mu 
ThrncBlrp  Cat  and  Ear  Infirmarv  " 


CHIPS. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Baker  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Rhyl  town 
hall  were  approved  and  adopted  by  the  im- 
provement commissioners  of  that  watering-place 
last  week. 

The  Manager  of  the  Glamorganshire  Banking 
Company  of  Swansea,  whose  new  premises  we 
illustrated  on  December  17  last,  wishes  to  state  the 
company  is  an  unlimited  one,  and  not  limited,  as 
was  stated  in  our  illustration. 

The  tower  of  the  parish- church  of  Springfield, 
next  Chelmsford,  a  structure  built  early  in  the  12th 
century,  having  shown  symptoms  of  failure,  is 
about  to  be  restored  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  < 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  the  diocesan  architect 
for  St.  Alban's. 


Lamplougrh'a  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BII  lOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill    Use  no  substitute  — f  Advt.1 

Holloway's  Ointment  is  not  only  fitted  for  heal- 
ing sores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  ailments,  but  rubbed 
upon  the  abdomen  it  acts  as  a  derivative,  and  thus  displays  the 
utmost  silutary  influence  over  stomachic  disorders,  derange 
ments  of  the  liver,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  other  in- 
tcstine  inconveniences  which  mar  man's  comfort. — !  Advt.1 

  1 

•  •  

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK,  i 

* 

Monday.  —  London  Institution.  "Art  Among  the  < 
Ancient  Greeks."  By  J.  E.  Hodgson,  , 
R.A.   5  p.m. 

Royal  Academy.   Lectures  on  Archi-  ' 
tecture  by  Professor  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 
No.  III.   "The  Development  of  Styles." 
8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Dilapidations."  By  G.  R.  Criekmay, 
of  Weymouth.  8  p.m. 
Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "  The  Weight 
and  the  Limiting  Dimensions  of  Girder 
Bridges."  By  Max  am  Ende,  A.M.I.C.E. 
8  p.m. 

Thursday.  —  London  Institution.  "One  Aspect  of 
Colours.' '  By  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
F.R.S.   7  p.m. 

Royal  Academy.  Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture by  Professor  Street,  R.A.  No. 
TV.  "  Thirteenth  Century  Architecture- 
Italy."   8  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Fine  Arts.   "  Book  De- 
coration."  By  J.  W.  Bradley.   8  p.m. 
Friday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  "  Sewer  Work." 

By  R.  H.  Thorpe,  Stud.Inst.C.E.  7  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  "Excitability  in 
Animals  and  Plants."  By  Dr.  J.  S. 
Burdon-Sauderson,  F.R.S.   9  p.m. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.  For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages, 
Schools.  &c. 
NO  DRIED  EAKTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

cf  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  II minster,  Somerset. 
— LAdvt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 
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BATH  STONE. 
SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 
PICTOK  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 

TENDERS. 

•,*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.— For  decorations  in  the  large 
room  of  the  town  hall,  for  the  Ashton  town-council  :— 
Greenhalgh  and  Beesley  (accepted)  ...    £88   0  0 
Basking.— For  new  road  and  surface-water  drain,  for 
the  British  Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at 
Barking.   Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor  :— 


Crockett,  W. 
Acock,  G.  T.  ... 
Keeble,  F.  W.  ... 
Killingbaek,  C... 
McKenzie  and  Co. 
Dunmore,  T.  G. 
Thompson  and  Son 
Harris,  W. 
Bloomfield.  J.  ... 
Pizzey,  J. 
Wilson,  E. 

Peill,  E  

J ackson,  J. 


£525 
495 
490 
485 
475 
430 
400 
398 
395 
385 
350 
340 
322 


Bow.— For  the  erection  of  relief  offices  and  dispensary 
in  the  Fairfield-row,  Bow,  E.  Messrs.  Hills  and  Fletcher, 
architects  :— 

Crisp  and  Tomlin  (accepted)   £800  0  0 

Cardiff.— For  the  erection  of  Severn-road  schools,  to 
xccommodate  870  children,  for  the  Cardiff  school-board. 
Mr.  Jno.  P.  Jones,  architect:— 

Jeffries,  E.,  Cardifl  

Thomas,  D  ,  Canton 

Thomas,  D.,  Roath  

Bird,  C,  Canton   

Force  and  Ashby,  Bristol ... 
Williams,  D.  and  Son,  Canton 
Stephens  and  Barstow,  Bristol 

Bowers,  Hereford   

Watkins,  T.  &  Jenkins,  Swansea 

Lock,  F.  S  ,  Cardiff  

Price,  R,,  Cardiff   

Thomas,  G.,  Pembroke  ... 

Davies,  Cardiff   

Howell  and  Son,  Bristol  ... 
Howard,  E.,  Cardiff 
Shepherd,  C.  „ 
Purnell  and  Fry  „ 


Lewis,  Bros. 
Shepton,  S. 
Thomas,  J. 
Gough,  T. 
Hemes  &  Hole 


£7,935 

8 

6 

7,891 

16 

6 

7,825 

0 

0 

7,450 

0 

0 

7,300 

0 

0 

7,160 

0 

0 

6,999 

0 

0 

6,995 

12 

0 

6,989 

0 

0 

6,944 

0 

0 

6,830 

0 

0 

6,810 

0 

0 

6,795 

0 

0 

6,772 

0 

0 

6,755 

0 

0 

6,689 

0 

0 

6,677 

0 

0 

6,595 

0 

0 

6,540 

0 

0 

6,523 

0 

0 

6,410 

0 

0 

5,950 

0 

0 

(accepted)  .. 
(withdrawn)., 
(withdrawn) .. 

Carnoustie.— For  works  of  water  supply,  including 
storage  re-ervoir,  collecting  and  filtering  adits,  and 
upwards  of  8  miles  of  main  and  distributing  supply  pipes 
from  2in.  to  Sin.  bore.  Mr.  Alexander  McCulloch, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  engineer:— 

Mackay,  G.,  Broughty  Ferry  (accepted  for  the  whole  of 
the  five  contracts)  £5,077 19s.  7d. 

Chiswick.  — For  black-board,  model  throne,  desks, 
presses,  and  other  fittings  in  the  new  school  of  art,  Bed- 
ford Park.  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A  ,  archi- 
tect :— 

In  yellow  deal  :— 
Holland  and  Sons,  Mount-st.,  W...    £145  o  0 
Lascelles,  W.  H.,  Buohill-row     ...       Ill    3  0 

In  yellow  deal  or  pitch  pine  :— 
Robertson  and  Son,  Alnwick       ...      117   5  0 
I  The  last  estimate  for  pitch-pine  accepted,  and  the 
order  increased  to  £145  6s.] 

Colchester.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  holder  and 
I  ink,  for  the  Colchester  Gas  Company  :— 
For  the  holder:— 
Walker,  J.  and  W.,  London  (accepted). 
v  „  For  the  tank:— 

£3  270  S°D'  H?the  HU1'  Colche3ter  (accepted) 

[Eight  tenders  received  for  tank.  ] 
Lonsett,  Co.  Durham. — For  new  P.  M.  schools  and 
classrooms.  Mr.  Thomas  Southron,  South  Shields, : 
tect : — 

Emerson,  W.,  Tow  Law    £662  6 

B  ac.kett,  W  and  R.,  B.  Auckland      614  16 
hltnngham,  J.,  Benfieldside 
Barber,  P.,  Blackhill.  . 
Heslop  and  Surtees,  Benfieldside 
Armstrong  and  Richly,  Black  Hill 
Davison,  T.,  Consett 
Ridley,  W.,  Tow  Law 
Atkinson,  J.,  Gateshead 
Westgarth,  W.,  Black  Hill 
Knox,  W.,  Consett  ... 
Separate  tenders  accepted  for  ... 
ttt  „        ,  Hot-water  apparatus •- 
Walker  and  Ernley 

a  Dr R^.?fTER-~Fo,r  muse»m  and  school  of  art,  &c.  Mr. 
ind  BiveT^7'  arolutect-  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Nixon 
Davis  and  Son 
Lines 


hi- 


589  5 
581  0 
575  13 
564  14 
560  16 
560  0 
557  14 
515  15 
508  4 
489  19 


40   0  0 


Church  

Crook  ... 

Clark   

Stephens  and  Bastow 
Hatherly 

Tilley  ...      ..;  "" 
Wellspring  ... 
Bull  and  Sons 

George  

Gregory 

Guy  (accepted) 

Hucy   


£4,930 
4,930 
4,830 
4,816 
4,778 
4,418 
4,417 
4,064 
4,058 
3,950 
3,935 
3,858 
3,743 
3,699 


Dewsdury.—  For  two  semi-detached  villas  at  Thorn- 
hill,  Lets.  Messrs.  John  Kirk  and  Sons,  architects, 
Huddersfleld  and  Dewsbury.    Accepted  tenders  : — 

Masons  :  C.  Whitehead  and  Sons. 

Joiner  :  T.  Child. 

61aters  :  Brear  and  Fawcett. 

Plumber:  Jno.  Wright. 

Plasterer :  Jno.  Broadbcnt. 

Painter  :  J.  H.  Stuttard. 

Ealing.— For  new  roads  and  sewers,  for  the  British 
Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at  Ealing.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor : — 


Acock,  G.  T  

...  £2,476 

0 

0 

Crockett,  W  

2,438 

0 

0 

Bloomfield,  J  

Thompson  and  Son  

2,350 

0 

0 

2,315 

0 

0 

Wilson,  E  

Killingbaek,  C  

2,300 

0 

0 

2,300 

0 

0 

Peill,  E  

2,295 

0 

0 

Dunmore,  T.  G  

2,268 

0 

0 

KcKenzie  and  Co  

2,240 

0 

0 

Keeble,  F.  W  

2,235 

0 

0 

Jackson,  J  

2,222 

0 

0 

Harris,  W  

Pizzey,  J  

2,219 

0 

0 

2,187 

0 

0 

Eccles.— For  detached  villa  in  Bentcliffe  Park,  for 
Charles  Rawson,  Esq.  Mr.  Thomas  Hartas,  architect, 
26,  King-street,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Stone,  Todd-street,  Manchester : — 

Burnell  

Harrison,  Greenheys  

Napier   

Hibbert,  Greenheys   

Brooks  and  Son,  Patricroft  ... 

Wilson,  Toft,  and  Huntley  ... 

McFarlane   

Daniels,  Pendleton   

Smith  and  Goodwin   

Fletcher   

Maben  and  Fairnington 

Shaw  (accepted)   

Gainsborough. — For  new  baths,  for  the  Gainsborough 
local  board.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Masters,  architects, 
Sheffield  and  Doncaster : — 

Whole  tenders  : — 


£722 

0 

0 

711 

0 

0 

710 

0 

0 

660 

0 

0 

645 

0 

0 

638 

0 

0 

637 

0 

0 

627 

0 

0 

624 

0 

0 

615 

0 

0 

612 

0 

0 

598 

0 

0 

Powell  and  Sons,  Sheffield  

Rigby,  W.,  Worksop   

£1,250 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

Naylor,  G.,  Clay  Cross   

1,185 

0 

0 

Laycock,  W.,  Hunshelf   

Salt,  T.  A.,  Gainsborough  

1,144 

0 

0 

1,096 

0 

0 

Smith,  W  ,  Sheffield   

1,085 

0 

0 

Mason,  H.,  Gainsborough  

1,080 

0 

0 

Wortley,  B.,  Kilnhurst   

1,075 

10 

5 

Staniland,  B.,  Doncaster  

1,069 

12 

0 

Adams,  Rotherham  

1,049 

10 

0 

Dent,  G.,  Brigg   

Meggitt,  E.,  Thome   

1,040 

0 

0 

1,035 

10 

0 

Wilson,  J.,  West  Retford  

990 

0 

0 

Bulling,  J.,  Ollerton,  Newark*  .. 

981 

18 

0 

*  Accepted. 

Plumber : — 

Bradford  and  Co  

Braithwaite  and  Co.,  Leeds  

Elliott,  J.,  Sheffield  

Meggi't,  E.,  Thorne  

Cullabine,  Sheffield   

Mason : — 

Laycoek,  W.  Hunshelf   

Smith,  W.,  Sheffield  

Wortley,  B  ,  Kilnhurst   

Meggitt,  E.,  Thome  

Plasterer  :— 

Meggitt,  E.,  Thome  

HodEin  and  Jones,  Sheffield 

Carpenter  and  joiner;— 
Illingworth,  Bros.,  Bradford 

Greaves,  Sheffield   

Smith,  J.,  Sheffield   

Meggitt,  E.,  Thorne  

Painter : — 

Watkins,  Meadowhall   

Meggitt,  E.,  Thome  

Slater  :— 

Cooper,  Doncaster   

Tune,  W.  J.,  Sheffield   

Meggitt,  E.,  Thorne  

Lowest  joint  single  tenders  : 

Mason  :  Meggitt   

Carpenter :  „   

Slater:  „   

Plumber,  See.  :  Cullabine   

Plasterers  :  Hodkin  and  Jones 
Painter:  Mfggitt   


£291  0 
289  0 


265   0  0 


240  0 
235  0 


570   0  0 

540   0  0 

495  10  0 

495   3  10 

14  17  0 

14   0  0 

280    0  0 

248   0  0 

217  14  0 

209  15  7 


38  15  9 

35  13  6 

47    5  0 

42   0  0 

40    0  0 

£495   3  10 

209  15  7 

40    0  0 

235    0  0 

14   0  0 

35  13  6 


£1,429  12  11 


Gravesend.— For  the  paving  of  West-street,  for  the 
town-council.   Mr.  J.  Elkin,  acting  surveyor : — 

Booth  (aceppted)    £410   0  0 

TLowest  but  one  of  nine  tenders,  ranging  from  £512 10s. 
to  £269.] 

Halifax. — For  the  erection  of  a  temporary  bridge  over 
the  river  Calder,  at  Luddenden  Foot,  for  the  local  board. 
Messrs.  Utley  and  Gray,  of  Halifax,  architects : — 

Sutcliffe,  G.  and  Son,  Warley-town  (accepted)  £138 

Ilford,  Essex.— For  erecting  chapel,  laying  out,  drain- 
ing, and  inclosing  ground,  for  the  Great  Ilford  burial 
board.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  architect,  of  Barking  and 
Ilford  :- 

Contract  1 . 
Laying  out 
and 
drainage. 
£401    4  0 


Coker,  Luton 
Drake,  Ilford    ...  — 
Mills,  Ilford     ...    327   0  0 
Smith, Barking   ...    325  0 
Holloway,EastHam  298  0 
Wood,  Chelmsford   288  0 
Thorogood,  Romf  d   280  15 
Wood.Leytonstone  268  0 
Impey,         ,,  272  19 


Contract  2 
Inclosing 

the 
ground . 
£741   0  ( 
525   0  I 
498    0  ( 


Contract  3. 
Chapel. 


o 

0 
0 
6 
0 
2* 

Accepted. 


£1,280  14  0 
785  0  0 
708    0  0* 


492 
529 
519 


727  0  0 
681  11  3 
695    0  0 


£5,159 

0 

0 

5.148 

0 

0 

5,1-5!) 

0 

0 

4,981 

0 

0 

4,648 

0 

0 

4,560 

0 

0 

4,479 

0 

0 

4,435 

0 

0 

4,337 

0 

0 

4,310 

0 

0 

4,286 

0 

0 

4,278 

0 

0 

4,266 

0 

0 

4,250 

0 

0 

4,220 

0 

0 

4,218 

0 

0 

4,197 

0 

0 

4,161 

0 

0 

4  156 

0 

o 

4,' 150 

0 

0 

3,987 

0 

0 

3,925 

0 

0 

3,902 

0 

0 

3,898 

0' 

0 

3,740 

0 

0 

3,728 

0 

0 

3,700 

0 

0 

3,695 

0 

0 

3,691 

0 

0 

Gatfsiiead-on-Tvne.— For  the  erection  of  board- 
schools  to  accommodate  707  children.  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Leeson,  architects.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Mitcheson  and  Co  

Loraine,  S  

Ferguson,  F  

Westgarth,  G  

Nicholson,  W.   

Lowrie,  J.  and  W  

Broomhead  and  Keswick  .. 

Allison,  it  

Elliott,  J  

Smith,  W.  L  

Wilkinson  and  Westgarth 

Fortune,  T  

Grisdale,  J  

Johnson,  J  

Lamb,  T.  and  R  

Lister,  G.  and  Co  

BeU,  G  

Pickhaver,  R  

Atkinson,  W.  C  

Reed,  N.  and  B  

Atkinson,  H  

Greason  and  Stockdale 

Atkinson,  J.  and  Son 

Rippon,  J  

Miller,  J.  L  

Thompson,  A.   

Robson,  R.  and  Son  

King,  C.  W  

Haswell  and  Waugh 
[Crst  per  child  equivalent  to  £5  4s.  5d.,  including  care- 
taker's house,   boundary    walls,    covered  playsheds, 
cemented  playgrounds,  &c] 

Kensington. — For  the  erection  of  public  urinals,  rear  of 
vestry  hall,  for  the  Vestry.  Mr.  William  Weaver,  C.E., 
surveyor : — 

Mears    £530 

Wilkins   489  0 

Cowland,  Bros   482  0 

Colley    465 

Hockley   439  0 

Braid  and  Co.  (accepted)    415  0 

(Surveyor's  estimate,  £415.) 

King's-cross.— For  reconstruction  of  premises,  for 
Bramston  Gotto,  Esq.,  York-road,  King's-cross,  N. 
Mr.  Jabez  H.  Money,  architect,  49,  King-square,  W.C. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Gann,  G   £610   0  0 

Lister,  Bros   595   0  0 

Austin,  A   575   0  0 

Keen,  J   575   0  0 

Coulter,  W.  H   494   0  0 

Wilson  and  Exton    447   0  0 

Ward,  J.  and  Lamble    443   0  0 

Spencer  and  Co.  (accepted)   420  0  0 

London.— For  sundry  repairs  and  decorative  works  to 
Webb's  restaurant,  Chancery-lane.    Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens, 
architect,  6,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C.  : — 
Beale  (accepted). 
Penrite. — For  additions  to  Beacon  Bank,  Penrith. 
Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Oliver,  architects  :  — 
Builder,  joiner,  and  slater :  — 
Grisenthwaite,  Penrith  (accepted)...     £573   6  1 
Plasterer,  painter,  glazier,  plumber,  and  gasfitter  :— 

Porter  &  Dixon,  Penrith  (accepted)     £136   8  1 
[Mr.  Jno.  Richardson  also  tendered  for  builder,  joiner, 
and  slater ;  amount,  £574.] 

Portslade. — For  the  plant,  machinery,  and  various 
brewery  utensils  tor  the  new  brewery,  Portslade,  near 
Brighton,  for  Messrs.  J.  Dudney  and  Sons.  Messrs. 
Scamell  and  Colyer,  civil  engineers,  18,  Gt.  George-street, 
Westminster,  S.W. : — 

Contract  No.  3,  boilers : — 

Appleby,  Bros.    — 

Cater,  Walker,  Sons,  and  Co., 

London   £1,685  0  0 

Horton  and  Son,  London   888   0  0 

Thornewill  &  Warham,  London*         8S6   0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Contract  No.  4,  millwright's  work  : — 
Hunter  &  English,  London 
Pontif ex  and  Sons,  London 

Bennett,  London   

Thornewill  &  Warham,  London... 

Oxley  and  Co.,  Frome   

Pontif  ex  and  Wood,  London 
Woods,  H.  and  Co.,  Mao  Chester... 

Wilson  and  Co.,  London  

Contract  No.  5,  coppers,  underbacl 

Shears,  London   

Blundell,  Bros.,  London  

Pontif  ex  &  Sons  ,,   

Bennett  ,,   

Dale,  J.  and  Co.  ,,   

Pontifex  and  Wood ,,   

Brindley  &  Briggs,  Burton- on- T." 

*  Accepted. 

Contract  No.  6,  slate  tuns,  yeast  backs,  &c. : — 

Sharp  and  Sons,  London   £1,166   0  0 

Brindley  „    1,035   0  0 

BrabyandCo.         „    985   0  0 

Stilling  „       ...       ...         908   0  0 

Ashton  and  Green  (accepted)     ...        658  0  0 
Contract  No.  7,  copper  and  iron  pipe  connections,  attem- 
perators,  &c. :- 


£3,874 

0 

0 

:>,985 

0 

0 

2,924 

10 

0 

2,728 

0 

0 

2,560  10 

0 

2,510 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,473 

9  10 

coils,  &c. 

£1,139 

0 

0 

1,031 

4 

0 

1,016 

0 

0 

985 

0 

0 

960 

1 

6 

8?5 

0 

0 

817 

0 

0 

Shears,  London   

£2,440 

0 

0 

Dale,  J.  and  Co.,  London  

2,314 

0 

0 

Siebe  and  Gorman,  London 

1,959 

0 

0 

Oxley  and  Co. ,  Frome   

1,S26 

9 

0 

Blundell,  Bros.,  London  

1,700 

6 

0 

Wilson  and  Co.,  Frome   

1,606 

18 

7 

Pontif  fx  and  Sons,  .London 

1,580 

0 

0 

Bennett.  London   

1,520 

0 

0 

Thornewill  and  AVarham,  London 

1,450 

0 

0 

Brindley  &  Briggs,  Burton-on-T.' 

1,435 

0 

0 

*  Accepted . 

Contract  No.  9,  refrigerators; — 

Lawrence  and  Co.,  London  

£285 

0 

0 

Reading. — For  the  erection  of  a  baker's  cottage,  shop, 
oven.  See.,  at  Stoke-row,  near  Reading,  for  Mr.  Stephen 
Smith.  Mr.  Wm.  Simmons,  architect, Reading.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : — 

Godwin,  Stoke-row    ...    £327  8  1 
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Saltasii.— For  sewerage  works  in  Saltash,  East  Corn- 
wall, for  the  St.  Germans  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Appleton,  engineer  ;  — 

Shaddock    £479   0  0 

Willeocks  (accepted)   415   0  0 

Wandsworth. — For  new  roads  and  sewers,  for  the 
Biitish  Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at 
■\Vandsworth-common.  Mr.  Henry  B  Michell,  surveyor 


Killinghark,  C. 

Crockett,  W  

Acoik,  G.  T  

Keeble,  F.  W... 
Dunmore,  T.  G. 

Fizzey,  J  

Harris,  W  

McKenzie  and  Co.  . 

Jackson,  J  

Bloomfield,  J... 

PeM,  E  

Thompson  and  Son . 
"Wilson,  E  


£2,2C0 
2,138 
2,027 
1,985 
1,900 
1,850 
1,816 
1,820 
1,650 
1,600 
1,595 
1,590 
1,500 


■Walkden.— For  the  construction  of  an  intercepting 
sewer  with  manholes,  lampholes,  &c,  in  Ashton's  Field- 
street,  Walkden.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer, 
Mr.  John  Price,  A.M  I.C.E. : - 

Snape,  Wm.  and  Sons,  Eccles      «.    £287  11  0 

Hanison,  W.,  Salford    264   9  2 

Taylor  and  Duckworth,  Denton   ...      196  14  0 

Claridge,  T.,  Walkden    191    4  0 

Williams,  J  E  ,  Chester    188  9  0 

Noden,  J.,  Swinton   185  0  0 

Unsworth,  J.,  Walkden    181    2  0 

Davis  and  Holt,  Balton    167  11  0 

Turner,  R.  and  Sons,  Warrington...       156    8  0 
Jackson,  J.,  Walkden  (accepted)  ...      149   8  8 
(Engineer's  estimate,  £150.) 

Stonehaven,  N.  B.-For  the  erection  of  a  villa  in  New 
Mount,  for  Mr.  W.  Monatt,  ,junr.   Accepted  tenders  :— 
Masonry  :  J.  Smith. 
Joinery :  J.  Ross. 
Slating :  G.  Valentine. 


Wolverhampton.— For  about  300  yards  of  five-barr<__ 
fence  4ft.  high,  for  inclosing  part  of  Barnhurst  sewage 
farm,  for  the  Wolverhampton  town-council  :  — 
Bayliss,  Jones,  and  Bayliss  (accepted)  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 


BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Combe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Fa  Heigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO., limited, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 

fmmtnse  &lock  always  ready   for  Laying. 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Estitnates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


THIN  PARQUET 


(Turpin's  Patent).  5-16  inch  thick,  prepared  on 
deal  back  laminations,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 
Solid  Parquet.    Used  for  veneering  old  existing 
deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.  See  Construction. 


ARTISTIC 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQUET. 


DEAL 
>  ■*/  BACKING 


WANTED. 
rriO  ARCHITECTS.— An  Architect's 

1  Assistant  requires  a  SITUATION  ;  can  be  well  recommen- 
ded by  present  employer  ;  terms  moderate.— Address,  F.  LONG, 
Town  Hall  Chambers,  Hradford-on-Avon.  

X\T ANTED,  a  SITUATION  as  As- 

\  V  sistant  in  an  Architect's  Office  ;  passed  the  R.I  B.A  Pre- 
liminary Examination,  1*80  ;  also  Science  and  Art  Examinations 
in  Advanced  Architecture,  Advanced  Building  Construction, and 
holds  full  Drawing. Certificate  ;  first-class  references.— E.  H.  D., 
Manor  place.  Hale.  Farnham.  Surrey 


'ARTNERSH1P.  —  WANTED, 


P 

1  Partner,  active  or  otherwise,  in  an  established  Masonry 
and  Contractor's  Business  in  Manchester,  with  a  first-class  con- 
nection ;  capital  required,  from  £i,(X0  to  £2,600 :  references 
given  and  expected.— Address,  Mr.  11  IDEAL,  Solicitor,  12, 
Brazcnnose- street.  Manchester.  

rpO  AECHITECTS. — First-class  Royal 

1  Academy  Student  desires  RE- ENGAGEMENT  as  Assist- 
ant in  a  London  Office.— G.  H.  C,  41,  Finsbuiy-pavement,  E.C. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

£\_  MAN  (first-class),  requires 'mmediate RE-ENGAGE MENT 
ju  London.  Perspectives,  coloured  and  etched  (good  style),  well 
up  in  competition  and  all  other  drawings;  good  experience; 
t>pecimens. — R. ,  82,  Lamb's  Conduit-street.  


BUILDEE'S 
SITUATION,  ag 
making  .out  day-work, 
general  loutine  of  a  London  Office, 
ploycrs. — H.,  Mr.  Browns,  195,  Strand 


CLlillK     requires  a 

35,  mariied,  thoroughly  well  up  in 
accounts,  keeping  prime  'cost,  and  the 
years  with  present  em- 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  Building  Trade, to  take  chnrge 
of  the  Plastering  and  Decorating  Branches  of  an  Old-established 
Business. — Address,  with  full  particulais  atd  references,  L1AV1S 
and  sons.  He«ent-street.  Clifton. 


ASBlaTAJNT  (Architect's),  cJO  ;  tho- 
roughly  reliable  ;  details,  specifications,  and  supcrintend- 
<  nee  ;  12  years'  reference  ;  terms  moderate. —D.,  10,  Cambridge- 
place,  Norfolk-square,  W.   _____ 

MANAGER. — A  Gentleman,  capable 
of  takinc  a  leading  position  in  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor's office,  will  shortly  be  at  liberty  ;  excellent  testimonials 
and  London  references. — Address,  "  1.,  '  4,  Caveaaish-ro^d, 
Leicester, 


ASSIST  AN  T  ( Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor's General)  desire 6  KEfcNGAGEMENT  at  once  ; 
Working  Drawings,  Details,  Quantities,  Superintendence,  Mea- 
suring up.&o.,  or  would  not  object  to  act  as  Clerk  of  Works.— 
ARCHITECT  gg  Ma-k.-t  piaic  Leicester.  

ASSISTAJNT  (Architect  aild  Sur- 
veyor's), neat  and  expeditious,  requires  ENGAGEMENT  j 
0 yedTS'  experience.  Surveying,  Leve  ling,  Working,  and  Detail 
Diawings,  Perspective,  fair  knowledge  of  Quantities  :  salary. 
'A  s.  per  week  ;  present  situ  ition  permanency.  Li  per  week  ;  good 
inferences.— H.,  care  of  Mr.  Franklin,  Guildhall-road,  Nortn- 
ampton.    


BUILDER'S    CLERK,    good  Book- 
keeper.  Measuring  up  Work,  Quantities,  Estimating,  the 

Preparation  of  Plans,  Sec.  ;  age^u  ;  13  years'  good  references,  a 

"■•-ide  town  in  one  of  the  Home  Counties  preferred.— H.  J.  P., 
OuecnVroad.  Watford,  Herts.  

rpO  ARCHITECTS— Mr.  J.  O.  SCOTT, 

I  I'  ll  IDA.,  desires  to  recommend  a  GENTLEMAN  of  very 
largfl  experience  and  practical  knowledge  a*  a  leading  Assist  ant, 
or  as  a  Partner  ;  he  was  for  many  yearn  with  trie  lute  Kir  Gilbert 
iv-olt,  mid  had  I  lie  management  of  several  of  his  principal  woi  ks. 
— AdOItM,  31,  Spring  garUeiu.  London,  S.W. 


A  GRADUATE  of  OXFORD,  who  has 

1  \  served  articles  with  a  firm  of  Architects  and  Surveyors, 
wishes  to  join  a  gentleman  with  goot  provincial  practice. — Ad- 
dress, S.  S.  BROWN,  M.A.,  Devonshire  Club,  Eastbourne. 


T  INCOLN'S    INN    FIELDS.  —  For 

I  1  SALE,  by  Private  Treaty,  an  exceedingly  Valuable  FREE- 
HOLD PROPERTY,  covering  a  large  and  important  area,  with 
vacant  possession.— Apply  to  MESSKS.  BRIDGES,  SAWTELL, 
HEY  WOOD  and  CO.,  Solicitors,  23,  Red  Lion- square,  W.C.orto 
Messrs.  EDWIN  FOX  and  BOUSFIELD,  05,  Oresham-street, 
Bank.  E.C. 


T70R   SALE,  by    PRIVATE  CON- 

_JD  TRACT  FREEHOLD  COTTAGE  PROPERTY,  with  arable 
land  attached,  paying  good  interest,  well  situated,  and  increas- 
ing annually  in  value  i  no  agents  need  apply —For  particulars, 
addi  ess  X..  care  of  Housekeeper,  9,  Gracechin  eh- street,  E  C. 


T 


O  GBRICKMAKERS.— To  be  LET, 

with  immediate  possession,  a  small  BRICKFIELD,  situated 
feort  distance  from  London,  near  a  Railway  Station.  It  is 
expected  that  building  operations  will  be  commenced  on 
other  portions  of  the  Estate  dm  ing  the  present  year.—  For  parti- 
culars apply  to  Mr.  D.  W.  ASTON,  Survevor,  1,  Addison-road, 
Kensington.  W.   


QHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— TO  MANU- 

0  FAOTURERS,  BUILDER  ^  and  others  requiriEg  capa- 
cious R  jsiness  Premises.— To  be  LET  on  a  REPAIRING  and 
BUILDING  LEASE  for  80  years,  direct  from  the  Freeholder,  the 
2  DWELLING  HOUSES,  with  Stabling  and  large  Gardens,  No. 

1  and  2,  Brunswick  Villas,  Uxbridge-road.  The  property  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  business  nt  ighboui  hbod, 
midway  between  the  Shepherd's  Bush  and  Acton  Railway 
Stations,  with  tram  c«r  and  omnibus  accommodation.  The 
frontage  to  the  Uxbridge-ro  id  (suitable  for  bigh-class  shops)  is 
77  feet,  the  rear  frontage  111  feet,  and  the  average  depth  is  nearly 
200  feet.  Apian  of  the  Estate  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
G EuRGE  LOW.  Architect,  10,  Basinghall-street,  iS.C  ,towhom 
proposals  are  to  be  sent.  


MAGNIFICENT  BUILDING  PLOTS 
to  be  LET  on  the  Site  of  the  Surrey  Chapel.  Blackfriars- 
road,  suitable  for  warehouses  or  manufacturing  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  its  close  proximity  to  the  City  ;  splendid  lighting  ; 
extensive  frontage  ;  or  the  Chapel  and  Buildings  would  be  let 
together  or  separately  as  they  stand  if  satisfactoi  v  terms  were 
arrang-d.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  W.  HEWSON  LEES, 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  27,  Doughty-street,  Mccklenburgh- 
square,  W.C.  


I71ASTCHEAP  and  PHILPOT-LANE, 
I_  City. — BUILDING  SITE  to  be  LET  by  TENDER  bv  the 
Drapers'  Company,  on  BUILDING  LEASE  for  SO  years  fiom 
Lady-day,  lftsl,  a  Corner  PLOT  OF  LA  KB,  with  a  'frontage  of 
about  7oft.  to  Eastcheap,  and  about  60ft.  to  Philpot-lane,  and 
containing  a  superficial  area  of  about  7,50\<ft.  The  Land  now 
forms  the  site  of  11, \lt  13,  and  14  Philpot-lane,  and  42,  43,  43a, 
and  44  Eastcheap,  the  last  being  a  fully  licensed  public  house, 
known  as  the  "  King's  Head."  The  land  is  situate  in  a  most 
Important  position,  on  the  north  side  ot"  Eastcheap,  and  is  riot 
within  thp  limit'*  of  deviation  allowed  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Kail*  ays  {City  Lines  and  Extrusions)  Act, 
187!),  nor  included  in  the  Bill  recently  introduced  by  the  Com- 
panies. 

'I  enders  will  be  opened  at  a  Court  of  As  istan's  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  to  be  held  at  Drapers'  Hall  on  "WEDNESDAY,  the  9th 
day  of  March,  iHHl.  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  CHART  ES  RHILLY.23,  ht.  S within's-lane.  initl  at 
the  Clerk's  Office.  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton- street,  E.C, 
where  a  plan  of  the  property  ma;  be  seen,  and  any  further  in- 
formation required  may  be  obtained. 


W 


EST    COMBE   PARK  ESTATE, 

Hluekheatli  (roads  and  sewtrs  made,  20  niinntes  from 
rannon-ltroct).— 100 acres  of  l'HKKHOI.l)  l.AM)  to  hi' LET  or 
MJLD,  in  larjrc  or  small  plots,  according  to  situation.  RailWAJ 
Station  on  the  prOSCrtf,  Advani'i's  inadi'.— Tor  plans  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  S.  KDMKSTON,  12,  (front 
Wiiiihi'stor-stri-ot,  E.C.  ;  Mcssis.  ISAACS  and  l'EOItliNUE.  3, 
Vernlam-buildlDga.  Cray's  Inn,  W.C;  Messrs.  bRISTOW, 
Solicitors,  (Jreenwleli  ;  or  to  Mr.  Z.  l'AHKHS,  at  tlio  Estate 
Cilice,  West  Cunihu  Park  Station. 


T^OR   IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL.  — 

JD  The  Extensive  and  Complete  FREEHOLD  PREMISES , 
consisting  uf  Residence;  with  large  "Walled  in  Garden,  Joiner's 
and  other  Shops,  Stores,  Steam  Saw  Mills,  Yards,  &c,  many 
vears  used  fora  Builder's  and  Contractor's  husiaess  by  the  late 
R.  Futcher  ;  also  the  Machinery,  Plant,  and  remaining  Por-  | 
tion  s  of  usual  Builder's  Stock  in-Trade.— Apply  to  the  Exe- 
cutors, Fisherton  "Works.  Salisbury. 


BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET  (almost 
adjoining  the  Queen's-road  station  of  the  South  London 
Railway). — About  50  PLO  IS.  either  as  a  whole  or  in  portions. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  H.  A.  ALEXANDER.  72,  Cannon -street.  B.C. 


BUILDING  SITES.-ILFRACOMBE. 
LAND  to  be  LET  or  SOLD  i?  Torrs  Park,  "Wilder  Parke 
Highfield-road,  Hillsborough,  LangRigh,  Brauuton  road,  Barn- 
staple-road,  Church-road,  and  High-street. 

MORTHOE.— Several  Valuable  Sites 
to  LET  facing  the  sea.,  near  Bairicane  Beach,  and  close  u>  . 

"Woolacom.be. 

LEE. — Good  Lodging-House  or  Villa 
Sites,  near  the  sea  and  in  the  valley. 
For  Marine  Residences  and  first-class  Lodging-houses  ;  some  ofl 
the  above  mentioned  sites  are  unrivalled 

The  salubrity  of  the  North  Devon  coast,  and  the  splendid  views 
obtainable  from  many  of  the  sites,  render  them  or  considerable 
value  to  those  seeking  a  seaside  resort. 
PartRulais  and  terms  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 

W.  MORGAN  BOBBINS,  Architect. 
Building  Estates  Offices,  Ilfr icombe.  t 


r|Vo  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION 

I  and  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  ol  every  description, 
Coloured  in  the  first  style  by  GEO.  CHILDS,  Artist,  21.  Ortord- 
road,  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  N.  Perspectives  outlined  by 
Com  net  cut  Draughtsmen.    Punils  reoiiirnd 


MESSRS.  11AZELL  and  UOLDR1JNG, 
Surveyors,  32,  Thr-obald's  road,  Bedford-row,  W.C,  are 
prepared  to  tlNANCE  HUILDEKS  upon  houses  in  course  01 
erection  up  to  ia.uwi  on  mode;  ate  tonus.  Early  a  plication 
should  be  made. 


QITES    for    STABLES.  PortobeUo- 

\^  road,  Notting  hill. — Coach-houses,  with  rooms  Dvcr,  to 
LET.  Good  roads,  pavement,  and  sewers.  No  agents.— Address  : 
A.  G.,  33,  Lady  Somerset-road,  Highgate-road,  N.W. 

BUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET, 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  12  Villas  in  the  best  part  of 
Southticlos,  Wandsworth.— Apply  to  Messrs.  BEAL  and  SOX, 
20,  Kcjjcnt-street,  Waterloo  road,  S.W. 


TjWENING  LECTURES  to  WORKING 

Pj  MEN. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 
The  Third  Course  of  the  Session,  consisting  of  Six  Lectures  on 
APPLIED  MECHANICS,  will  be  delivered  at  the  Science 
Schools,  South  Kcnsingtoe ,  by  Professor  Goodeve,  M. A.,  com- 
mencing on  MONDaY.  the  28th  inst,  at  8  o'clock.  TicsetS 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology ,  Jermyn- 
street,  by  working  men  only,  on  Monuay  next,  the  2lst 
frum  7  p.m.  on  payment  of  <id.  lor  the  cour=e.  Each  applicant 
must  b  ing  his  na  tic,  address,  and  occupation  written  on  paper, 
fur  which  the  ticket  will  be  exchanged. 

F.  "W.  RUDLER,  Registrar. 

A  SPHALTE.— THE  SEYSSEL  AND 

XX  METALLIC  LAVA  ASPHALTE  CO.  (Mr.  H.  GlennJ 
Office, 38,  Poultry,  E.C.  The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  railway  arches  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofi,  stables,  cow- 
sheds, and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  terraces.  \ 


Under  the  Patronage  or  H.M.  thk  Queen. 

T  ONDON    PARQUETRY  WORKS, 

_J_J  Founded  in  1841  for  the  exclusive  production  of  hioh-clam 
Pahucetry.  Orders  received  through  Messrs.  Wright  and  Mani- 
field  \  Mor ant  and  Co.  ;  Johnston  t ,  J  EANES.arid  Co. ;  Sutherland, 
Manchester;  and  by  C.  STEIN  1TZ,  18,  Old  Uuebec-street,  W.; 
45,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell;  and  Stratford,  E.  N.B.— Competitions 
respectfully  declined   


Feb.  25,  1881. 
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LUXLON,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  lb,  1881. 


DISLOCATION  IN  DESIGN. 

ONE  of  the  many  points  dwelt  upon  by 
Professor  Street  in  his  opening  lecture 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  reported  in  full  in 
our  last  issue  and  again  to  day,  was  the  im- 
portance of  relation  in  the  design  and 
sketching  of  features.  Coming  from  so  able 
an  exponent  of  the  Gothic  School,  the  ad- 
vice seems  to  possess  more  weight  than 
if  an  authority  on  the  opposite  side  had  in- 
culcated the  same  doctrine,  and  we  think,  on 
this  account,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all, 
particularly  those  who  are  ready  and  willing 
to  learn. 

In  a  recent  article  we  had  ourselves  re- 
marked upon  the  absolute  duty  of  the  archi- 
tect to  make  the  parts  and  features  of  his 
building  bear  some  sort  of  relation  to  the 
spectator,  more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  height  and  scale  of  mouldings  and 
carved  ornament,  light  and  shade.  In  com- 
petition designs  one  is  accustomed  to  see  a 
most  flagrant  disregard  of  this  kind  of 
architectural  adaptation ;  but  when  one 
comes  to  see  actual  buildings  carried  out 
upon  a  system  of  hetereogeneous  patch- 
work with  big  and  little,  coarse  and  refined 
features,  mixed  together  without  scale  and 
with  no  pretence  to  method,  we  might 
almost  imagine  architecture  to  have  sunk 
into  hopeless  degeneracy.  With  some  archi- 
tects this  laxity  of  method  seems  habitual ; 
they  seem  to  have  imbibed  their  architectural 
knowledge  from  the  scrapbook,  and  to  have 
looked  upon  the  parts  of  great  buildings 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  disjointed  puzzle. 
It  is  all  "  bits  "  with  them  :  there  is  no 
idea  of  design  as  a  work  of  synthesis, 
certainly  none  of  connection  or  coherence. 
No  conception  or  central  idea  runs  through 
their  compositions,  except  when  they  boldly 
copy  some  other  building.  We  believe  this 
weakness  to  be  largely  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  students  make  sketches  of  old  build- 
ings, and  Professor  Street  has  happily 
pointed  to  it  in  speaking  of  sketching. 
'■Eemember  always,"  he  says,  "that 
sketches  of  mouldings  alone,  without  ecpially 
accurate  sketches  of  the  features  to  which 
they  belong  or  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, are  useless."  The  same  remark  may, 
with  equal  force,  be  applied  to  every  separate 
or  isolated  feature  of  a  building.  With 
respect  to  mouldings,  there  is  a  common 
idea  that  anything  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  one  if  it  is  made  to  project,  and  is  divided 
into  parts.  Its  height  above  the  eye,  its 
vertical  dimension,  and  its  projection,  are 
all  impoitant;  but  the  size,  number,  and 
contour  of  the  members  are  paramount  con- 
siderations to  the  designer  who  has  any 
desire  to  make  people  respect  the  work  as 
the  evidence  of  design.  In  nature,  plan  and 
purpose  are  -\isible  throughout  every  object, 
and  the  argument  from  design  has  been 
pressed  into  service  by  philosophers  and 
theologians;  in  architecture  the  argument, 
we  fear,  would  rather  confound  and  perplex 
any  future  architectural  anti-Dai  winite  who 
used  it.  The  want  of  relation  and  connec- 
tion between  mouldings  and  their  positions, 
is  not  the  only  or  even  the  most  palpable 
form  of  the  disjunction  or  dislocation  of 
features.  More  than  once  lately  we  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  sculptured  decoration 
of  new  buildings,  and  have  pro  tested  against 
the  meaningless  procedure  of  sticking  copies 
of  ^Renaissance  artists'  work  in  positions  the 
orignals  were  never  intended  to  occupy. 
Professor  Street,  referring  to  this  point, 
attributes   the  fault   to  its  right  origin. 


He  at' aches  little  importance  to  drawings 
of  (Jinauient  or  sculpture  made  from  casts  in 
schools.  The  pupil  sketches  them  as  obj' cts 
close  to  the  eye,  and,  losing  sight  of  their 
original  connection  in  the  edifice,  is  wont 
to  introduce  them  as  ornament  in  various 
parts  of  buildings,  regardless  of  position.  No 
better  advice  can  be  given  than  that '' all 
architectural  features  in  which  carving  is 
introduced  ought  to  be  looked  at  and  drawn 
in  the  very  place  for  which  they  are 
intended."  instances  occur  to  us  cf  bosses 
and  string-courses  carved  by  the  Med  seval 
sculptor  for  the  aisle  of  a  church,  which  we 
have  seen  made  to  do  service  in  a  clerestory 
considerably  above  the  eye,  where  one  would 
on'y  look  for  the  indication  of  a  bold  leaf  or 
some  vigorously  expressed  features.  How 
useless  and  wasteful  of  skill  and  labour  it  is 
to  put  the  same  amount  of  detail  and 
elaboration  in  a  piece  of  carved  work  which 
will  never  be  seen,  and  another  piece  fixed 
clo;e  to  the  eye,  it  is  needless  to  prove  by 
argument ;  yet  architects  are  constantly 
doing  it,  and  the  carvers  are  not  always 
conscientious  or  skilled  enough  as  artists  to 
use  their  discretion.  The  habit  of  seeing 
things  in  one's  mind  as  they  will  be  seen 
in  situ,  though  so  important  a  matter,  is 
singularly  lost  sight  of.  With  one  class  of 
artists,  neatness  is  a  magnified  virtue  every- 
where, and  equal  care  is  bestowed  in  the 
carving  of  the  bands  or  finial  of  a  spire  as  in 
that  of  a  font  or  pulpit.  Excellent  as  a 
quality,  these  artists  are  led  into  a  rather 
mistaken  belief  of  the  omnipresent  power  of 
fine  carving,  without  the  reflection  that  the 
same  amount  of  labour  may  be  profitable  in 
one  place  and  thrown  away  in  another. 

Many  of  the  most  conspicuous  failures  in 
architectural  design  are  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  realising  in  the  artist's  own  mind  the  eff  ect 
of  a  building  when  erected,  and  the  value  of 
perspective  is  mainly  its  use  in  enabling  us 
to  detect  any  fault  or  blemish  in  the  concep- 
tion, either  in  its  composition  or  light  and 
shade.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad  Professor 
Street  enjoined  upon  the  students  of  the 
Academy  the  importance  of  the  power  of 
perspective  sketching,  and  in  picturing  in 
their  minds  the  result  of  any  design.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  there 
is  the  art  of  "  tricking  up  perspectives  " — a 
practice  largely  resorted  to  by  experts  who 
are  paid  for  making  perspective  drawings 
as  attractive  as  they  can,  and  that  this  art 
of  making  a  design  captivating  is  a  very 
different  art  to  the  perspective  sketching 
which  the  lecturer  advocated,  and  which 
ra'her  exposes  the  defects  and  want  of  pro- 
portion of  a  design,  enabling  its  author  to 
remedy  them  before  too  late.  Perspective, 
to  be  of  use,  must  be  a  truthfully  correct 
representation  of  facts,  not  an  artfully  pre- 
paied  picture ;  it  should  be  rather  the 
tentative  means  to  an  end,  not  the  imaginary 
end—  a  drawing  put  forward  to  misrepresent 
the  reality.  But  the  truth  is  the  competi- 
tion architect  uses  the  art  in  quite  another 
way ;  he  does  not  often  trouble  about 
making  a  perspective  himself,  to  satisfy 
and  solve  any  doubts  in  his  own  mind;  but 
he  gets  an  artist  to  make  one  for  him,  and 
this  is  done  to  conceal  defects,  and  not  till 
alter  the  actual  designs,  and  all  the  draw- 
ings have  been  prepared.  Let  young  archi- 
tects learn  this  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
power  it  gives  them  to  design  artistically 
andcomprehensively  ;  andletthem  resolutely 
eschew  the  practice  of  making  drawing  a 
false  vehicle  of  design,  and  they  will  soon 
begin  to  appreciate  the  power  of  coherent 
compositions  and  the  importance  of 
conceiving  everything  by  scale  and  from  a 
true  standpoint. 


THE  WATEP  QUESTION.— III. 

WEIIiS  in  rivers  serve  three  useful  pur- 
poses :  they  create  a  head  of  water 
for  the  working  of  mills,  they  facilitate  the 


navigation,  and  they  hold  up  the  water  in 
dry  seasons  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  promote  vegetation  in  the 
adjoining  lands.  They  are  so  numerous 
and  useful  for  these  purposes  that  they 
cannot,  with  any  regard  to  commercial  and 
agricultural  economy,  be  done  away  with  ; 
but  many  of  them  arc  of  extremely  rude  and 
uneconomical  construction,  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  so  they  offer  a  standing  subject 
of  dispute  amongst  the  varied  interests  in  a 
rivtr  basin.  Some  of  these  badly-constructed 
and  inefficient  fixed  weirs  might  bo  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  movable  weirs.  These 
consist  of  doors  hinged  horizontally  under 
water,  and  can  be  lowered  so  as  to 
l;e  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  allow  flood  waters  to  pass  over  them, 
being  raised  again  on  the  subsidence  of 
a  flood  by  chains  and  machinery  to  keep 
up  the  head  of  water  in  ordinary  times  ; 
and  in  rivers  of  shallow  water  they  afford 
a  means  of  navigation.  But  the  passage 
of  floods  can  be  sufficiently  well  provided 
for  by  means  of  fixed  weirs  provided  with 
sluices,  to  be  lifted  vertically  by  rack  and 
pinion,  or  by  a  crab  travelling  overhead  along 
the  line  of  sluice-gates,  whereby  a  part  of 
the  water  is  passed  off  underneath. 


PLAN 


The  quantity  of  water  which  can  be 
passed  off  in  this  way,  and  the  height  to 
which  any  given  volume  of  water  will  rise 
against  the  sluice-gates,  with  any  given 
opening,  may  be  found  approximately 
thus : — 

Let  Q  be  the  rpuantity  in  cubic  feet  per 
second  ; 

L  the  aggregate  length  in  feet  of  all 

the  openings  ; 
H  the  height  in  feet  to  which  the 
water  will  rise  above  the  centre 
of  the  openings — supposing  all 
the  gates  to   be  drawn  to  the 
same  height,  and  that  their  sills 
are  all  on  the  same  level ; 
and  It  the  height  to  which  the  gates  are 
drawn  ; 
Then,  Q  =  Lh  *  5  V~H, 

and  H  =  (~5X/r)  2, 

In  this  case  the  form  of  the  sluice-open- 


PLAN 


ings  is  taken  to  be  of  the  ordinary  abrupt 
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construction  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  5  would 
be  the  constant  multiplier  proper  to  that 
form.  If  the  openings  of  the  gates  be  20ft., 
the  sill  6ft.  below  the  head  of  water,  and  the 
gates  be  drawn  2ft.,  the  head  H  will  be  5ft., 
and  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through 
ia  cubic  feet  per  second  will  be  approxi- 
mately Q  =  20x2x5V5"=  447. 

But  by  making  a  floor,  extending  up- 
stream 8ft.  or  10ft.  from  the  sill  upon  which 
the  gates  shut  down,  and  on  the  same  level 
as  the  sill,  and  by  forming  the  sides  of  the 
openings  in  curves  approaching  the  form  of 
the  "  contracted  vein,"  the  proper  constant 
becomes  7  or  thereabouts,  and  the  quantity 
will  be  approximately  as  follows : — 


SEC  TION 


The  openings  of  a  sluice  thus  formed  are 
20ft.  wide,  at  the  end  of  a  weir  100ft.  long. 
When  the  gates  are  drawn  2ft.  the  water 
stands  level  with  the  crest  of  the  weir,  6ft. 
above  the  sill  of  the  sluice,  and  the  water  in 
the  pool  below  stands  nearly  up  to  the  level 
of  the  sill.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
may  be  expected  to  pass  through  the  sluice 
in  cubic  feet  per  second  is  — 

L7i  x  7  VH 
=  20x2x7V5  =  626. 

If  the  level  of  the  water  below  the  sluice  is 
not  wholly  below  the  opening,  as  it  was  in 
the  latter  case,  the  head  H  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  being  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  water  above  and  below  the 
weir.  When  there  is  a  depth  of  15ia.  going 
over  the  weir,  the  water  in  the  pool  below 
is,  e.g.,  found  to  stand  in  a  sheltered  place 
3'7oft.  below  the  crest  of  the  weir,  and  the 
sill  of  the  sluice  is  6ft.  below  it.  The  gates 
remain  drawn  2ft.  as  before. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  approxi- 
mate quantities  of  water  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  through  the  sluice  and  over 
the  weir  respectively,  are  as  follow,  in  cubic 
feet  per  second,  the  depth  [d)  being  l-25ft., 
measured  from  the  crest  of  the  weir  to  the 
surface  where  the  water  is  comparatively 
still  :— 

Through  the  sluice  L7/  x  7  V  H 

=  20  x_2  x  7  V5  =  626} 
Over  the  weir 

=  3$  V  1-953  x  100  =465  ' 
Although  the  circumstances  of  the  passage 
through  the  sluice  now  are  different  to  those 
of  the  former  case,  yet  the  quantity  (626) 
appears  the  same,  because  the  head  is  the 
same,  viz.,  5ft.,  in  both  cases,  although  the 
opening  is  in  one  case  covered  and  in  the 
other  not  so.  With  regard  to  the  constant 
multiplier  3&,  it  is  derived  from  the  coeffi- 
cient -625,  which  is  taken  to  be  the  proper 
coefficient  found  by  many  experiments  on 
the  flow  of  water  over  weirs,  and,  from 
amongst  the  numerous  coefficients  so  found, 
to  be  the  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  weir.  It  indicates  as  the  practical 
quantity  §t,hs  of  that  which  would  be  due  to 
the  abstract  law  of  gravity,  or  the  theoretical 
quantity  which  would  be  represented  by  frds 
of  8 — neglecting  a  decimal  of  from  "02  to  -04, 
8  being  the  square  root  of  twice  the  foico  of 
gravity,  or  twice  the  velocity  which  a  falling 
body  has  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  fust 
second  of  its  time  of  descent,  and  which, 
applied  to  water  as  to  other  falling  bodies, 


is  the  fundamental  law  of  all  hydraulics  ; 
and  the  velocity  of  falling  water  varies  as 
the  square  root  of  the  height  from  which  it 
falls,  and  the  height  from  which  the  lower- 
most particles  of  the  sheet  of  water  going 
over  a  weir  fall  is  the  height  from  ths  sur- 
face of  the  water  above  the  weir,  where  it  is 
comparatively  still,  down  to  the  crest  of  the 
weir,  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  particles  at 
every  point  in  the  height  decreases  upwards 
as  the  square  root  of  the  depth  below  the 
surface,  the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  particles 
of  the  sheet  of  water  is  two-thirds  of  that 
due  to  the  lowermost.  If  the  sheet  of  water 
falling  over  a  weir  be  l-25ft.,  or  any  other 
depth,  the  velocity  due  to  the  lowermost 
particles  is  8  v7 <l,  neglecting  a  small  decimal 
of  from  -02  to  "04 ;  but  the  mean  velocity  of 
all  its  particles  from  bottom  to  top  is  only 
two-thirds  of  this,  or  5J  Vd,  by  the  abstract 
law ;  and  practically  only  about  § ths  of  the 
quantity  of  water  which  this  would  repre- 
sent passes  over  a  weir  of  the  form  of  that 
which  has  been  referred  to ;  and  over  no 
weir  whatever  does  it  much  exceed  §ths  :  in 
many  weirs  it  is  less.  The  constant  3J  then, 
is  thus  derived,  being  |ths  of  5^,  and  applies 
to  measurements  in  feet,  and  to  the  duration 
of  one  second  of  time. 


made  200ft.,  as  from  A  to  C,  the  height 

would  be  3y/  (i^)2=  2  52ft.,  and  if  the 

weir  were  made  300ft.  long,  as  from  A  to  D, 

the  height  would  be3^ 2  =  192ft., 

and  therefore,  for  the  same  elevation  of  the 
weir's  crest,  the  height  to  which  the  water 
would  rise  above  it  in  this  latter  case  would 
be  4  -  1-92  =  2-OSft.  less  than  if  the  weir 
were  placed  directly  across  the  stream.  But 
there  is  a  practical  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  these  oblique  weirs,  which  does  not  arise 
in  the  other  case. 

In  approaching  the  weir  the  particles  of 
water  take  a  curved  direction,  tending  to 
meet  the  line  of  weir  at  right  angles,  and 
the  effect  of  this  is  that  the  bank  below  the 
weir  at  its  upper  end  is  worn  away  unless  it 
is  protected,  and  the  proper  form  of  con- 
struction is  a  curve  as  at  E  ;  and,  further, 
when  a  weir  is  thus  placed  obliquely,  the 
water  has  a  tendency  to  iun  along  the  foot 
of  the  weir  on  its  upper  side  and  to  wear  it 
away ;  and  to  prevent  this  the  bank  should  i 
be  curved  out  on  the  upper  side  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  weir,  as  at  F. 


Feet  measurements,  taken  in  hundredths, 
are  better  than  inches,  but  not  always  con- 
venient ;  and  when  the  depth  of  water  going 
over  a  weir  is  measured  in  inches,  the  con- 
stant 3  \  should  be  divided  by  the  square 
root  of  the  cube  of  12,  =  41-56;  but  then, 
when  depths  are  not  great,  it  becomes 
better  to  estimate  the  quantity  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute  instead  of  per  second, 
and  in   this   case  3J   x  GO  =  200,  and 

_?21L=  4  81,  the  constant  multiplier  for 
41-56 

these  measurements  :  it  is  less  than 
is  sometimes  adopted,  and  presupposes  the 
water  above  the  weir  to  have  no  velocity  of 
approach,  but  to  be  still  or  nearly  so  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  subject  to  be  increased  where  the 
water  has  a  current  in  approaching  the  weir  ; 
the  constant  5  or  5-l  is  frequently  applic- 
able ;  and,  indeed,  for  accuracy,  every  weir 
requires  a  careful  study  of  its  circumstances, 
and  an  equally  careful  examination  of  the 
results  of  experiments  made  under  similar 
circumst  ince?. 

It  may  frequently  be  seen  on  rivers  that 
weirs  are  aslant  of  the  stream,  as  in  Figs.  4 
and  5. 


n  c.  4 
F 


The  object  of  making  the  weir  obliquely 
is  to  increase  its  length  in  order  to  diminish 
the  height  to  which  any  given  quantity  of 
water  can  rise  upon  it.  Thus,  if  the  length 
(/)  of  a  weir  constructed  directly  across  a 
liver,  as  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  4,  be  100ft.,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  coining  down  the 
river  be  such  that  it  rises  to  a  height  (//)  of 
•1  ft.  above  the  crest  cf  the  weir,  the  propor- 
tional number  representing  the  quantity 
passing  over  would  be  800,  being  100  x  4 
x  V4,  or  100  V4'  =  300.    If  the  length  be 


EDIS    ON   DECORATION  AND 
FURNITURE.* 

rpHERE  are  two  ways  in  which  different 
-L  people  will  be  likely  to  judge  of  the 
present  work  :  by  considering  the  principles 
advocated  in  it,  and  by  looking  at  the 
examples  which  are  given  to  illustrate  those 
principles.  To  take  the  examples  first,  and 
those  examples  chiefly  which  show  various 
modes  of  architectural  decoration  for  houses, 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the  strong  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  better  and  worse 
sides  of  the  revived  Semi-Classic.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  have  modern  architects 
worked  in  a  style  which  so  frankly  admitted 
itself  to  be  a  mere  fashion,  like  the  fashions 
by  which  dressmakers  and  milliners  lead 
women  captive  at  their  will.  Never  before, 
perhaps,  have  they  so  cynically  abandoned 
all  pretence  to  reason,  truth,  or  beauty  as 
"motives"  for  detail,  and  relied  so  un- 
blushingly  on  the  mere  novelty  and  popu- 
larity of  the  forms  they  adopt.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  never  before  attempted 
so  fully  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  do- 
mestic architecture,  and  to  treat  furniture, 
house-decoration,  and  secular  art-work  of 
all  sorts  in  a  characteristic  manner,  and  not 
in  one  which  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  great 
monumental  styles.  In  Mr.  Edis's  book  we 
can  see  numberless  instances  both  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  of  the  treatment  in  ques- 
tion. Such  a  book  will  long  remain  a  valu- 
able and  suggestive  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  house  design  ;  but  we  fear  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  permanent  in  it 
will  be  somewhat  hidden,  to  ordinary 
readers,  by  the  decay  of  the  temporary. 
The  more  pronounced  a  fashion  is  the 
more  ridiculous  it  looks  when  it  has  ceased 
to  be  the  fashion ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  time  may  come  when  the  style  of  architec- 
ture which  Mr.  Edis  affects  may  seem  as  ill- 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  his  ideas,  as  the  style  of  dress 
which  the  Queen  Anne  ladies  affected  was 
ill-chosen  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  the 
beauty  of  their  faces.  So  much  it  is  right 
to  say  to  the  shortsighted  people,  if  there 
are  any,  who  mistake  the  starting-point  for 
the  goal,  and  who  think  that  the  revived 
Semi-Classic,  as  it  stands,  is  a  perfect  style, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  rubbish-heap  out  of 
which  some  valuable  elements  of  a  style 
may  by  degrees  be  picked.    That  Mr.  Edia 

*  Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town-houses  :  a  series 
of  Cantor  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1  ssi i ;  amplified  and  enlarged  by  Uonrcn-r  W.  Edis,  F.8.A., 
F.R.I. B. A.,  architect.  With  29  full  page  illustrations 
and  numerous  sketches.  London :  0.  Kegan  Paul  and 
Co.,  1,  Patemoster-square.  1881. 
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is  not  of  this  number  it  is  needless  to  say  ; 
he  clearly  looks  at  the  present  style- fashion 
as  something  to  transform  and  perfect,  not 
to  rest  in.  We  ought  to  state,  too,  that 
only  a  minority  of  the  illustrations  represent 
designs  of  his  own,  though  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  in  one  phase  or  another  of 
the  style  which  we  have  referred  to. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Edis's 
work  to  architects  in  general  is  perhaps  that 
on  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling  decollation.  Much 
of  this  relates  to  what  may  be  done  by  way 
of  improvement  to  existing  houses.  Mr. 
Edis  first  discusses  the  cutting  away  of  old 
stone  floors  in  halls  and  pissages  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  above  them  marble  or  tile 
pavements.  This,  as  being  troublesome  and 
costly,  not  to  say  dangerous,  he  does  not 
advocate.  Neither  does  he  recommend  the 
use  of  those  very  inartistic  materials,  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum;  but  suggests  several 
modes  of  treatment  which  would  be  fairly 
good.  Thus  the  stonework  may  be  kept 
white  and  used  as  a  border  for  warm  Persian 
or  Indian  rugs ;  better  still,  its  margin  may 
be  painted  a  soft  brown,  or  other  suitable 
colour,  to  keep  away  damp  and  dirt ;  or, 
again,  it  may  have  a  border  of  incised  lines 
filled  with  coloured  cement.  In  addition  to 
this  border  the  stone  may  have  a  large 
square  or  diagonal  pattern  of  incised  lines  all 
over  it,  with  small  red  or  black  tiles  at  the 
junction  of  the  lines,  or  more  expensively,  it 
may  have  borders  and  patterns  of  inlaid 
marble  slips.  The  paving,  again,  or  marble 
mosaic  may  be  laid  over  the  stonework,  and 
the  additional  height  gradually  champered 
off  towards  the  doorways.  Mr.  Edis,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  advocates  a  large  proportion  of 
quite  plain  tiling,  instead  of  the  wearisome 
decoration  of  every  square  inch  of  flooring 
which  the  manufacturers'  pattern-books 
always  show  us.  The  same  principle  he 
insists  on  here,  might  with  equal  wisdom  be 
applied  to  wall-surfaces,  and  even  when  we 
have  found  the  best  wall-papers  that  can  be 
bought  for  money,  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
relief,  in  most  cases,  to  use  them  sparingly, 
and  as  a  mere  contrast  to  prevailing  pattern- 
less  spaces.  This,  however,  is  an  advance 
which  remains  for  the  future,  for  most  people 
at  present  do  not  think  their  principal  rooms 
half  finished  as  long  as  there  remains  a  yard 
of  patternless  space  to  give  a  momentary 
repose  to  theireyes  and  brains.  Mr.  Edis,  after 
discussing  the  floors  of  halls  and  staircases, 
proceeds  to  those  of  rooms,  and  goes  into  the 
relative  merits  of  borders  painted,  staiued, 
and  parqueted.  Next  follow  several  pages 
on  external  coloured  decoration,  by  way  of 
brightening  up  our  dreary  stuccoed  streets. 
The  great  difficulty  architects  have  to  con- 
tend with  here,  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
simpler  class  of  coloured  ornamentation,  is 
that  of  getting  their  ideas  carried  out.  Ex- 
perience leads  one  to  think  that  from  some 
mysterious  reason  every  man  who  has  a 
colour-blind  son,  hastens  to  apprentice  him 
to  a  house-painter:  and  no  amount  of 
practice  ever  enables  the  apprentice,  in  after- 
life, to  execute  an  architect's  design  within 
a  dozen  shades  of  v\  hat  it  ought  to  be.  No 
architect  can  afford  to  stand  over  a  house- 
painter  all  day  long;  and  very  few  such 
painters  can  be  trusted  to  go  on  rightly  any 
longer  than  an  architect  is  touching  them, 
supposing,  that  is,  that  the  colours  they  are 
using  are  in  the  smallest  degree  uncommon ; 
so  that,  as  the  final  result,  architects  are 
afraid  to  use  anything  that  can  be  termed 
colour  at  all. 

Mr.  Edis  afterwards  takes  up  the  question 
of  internal-wall  decoration,  mentioning  in 
succession  the  Burinantofts  faience,  tapes- 
try, flock,  and  other  wall-papers,  including 
those  stamped  after  the  manner  of  leather  ; 
the  so-called  "  Muralis,"  various  kinds  of 
painted  tiles,  and  wood  veneering.  Friezes 
with  figure-subjects,  and  also  with  birds  and 
flowers,  of  course,  come  in  for  prominent 
notice.    The  latter,   with  the  naturalistic 


treatment  proposed  for  them,  strike  us  as 
being  out  of  harmony  with  the  highly-con- 
ventional forms  of  the  "  Queen  Anno  "  and 
Jacobean  styles.  "  Naturalism,"  however, 
which  in  practice  means  copying  the  skin- 
deep  forms  of  naturo,  and  missing  its  all- 
pervading  life,  is  having  its  day ;  and  those 
who  are  heartily  sick  of  it  need  only  rejoice 
when  it  is  so  used  that  others  arc  likely  to  be 
sickened  of  it  also.  In  the  matter  of  ceilings, 
Mr.  Edis  gives  some  very  good  advice ;  dis- 
courages figure-subjects,  even  apart  from 
their  cxpeuse:  points  out  the  danger,  in 
existing  houses,  of  using  colour  so  as  to 
make  the  bad  plaster  details  even  more 
offensive  than  they  are,  and  seems  to  prefer 
delicate  tints  with  some  use  of  stencilling,  and 
a  slight  picking-out  of  mouldings. 

Having  given,  in  outline,  a  brief  abstract 
of  one  chapter,  we  can  only  indidicate  the 
subjects  of  the  rest.  They  deal,  in  greater 
detail  and  minuteness,  with  the  various  por- 
tions and  apartments  of  the  house,  such  as 
the  entrance-hall,  the  staircase,  the  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  library,  and  boudoir, 
and  the  bedrooms,  nurseries  and  offices.  On 
all  of  these  subjects  there  are  a  multitude  of 
valuable  suggestions,  and  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  various  materials  and  systems 
amongst  which  an  architect  may  choose. 
There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  furniture,  and 
another  on  such  things  as  pottery,  porcelain, 
glass,  metal-work,  locks,  door-plates,  and 
window-blinds.  Ot  all  these  items  there  are 
illustrations;  the  examples  are  good  of  their 
kind,  and  as  the  makers'  names  are  in  all 
cases  given,  even  those  purchasers  who  kLOw 
least  of  art  workmanship  can  ascertain  where 
their  money  may  be  safely  expended. 


TEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN 
INTERMITTENT  DOWNWARD  FIL- 
TRATION* 

"jVTR.  J-  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E.,  has 
-LtJL  j  ust  published  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience in  works  of  "Intermittent  Down- 
ward Filtration,"  and  a  perusal  of  the  facts 
brought  forward  will,  we  believe,  remove 
many  of  the  objections  which  opponents 
to  that  system  of  utilisation  entertain.  Mr. 
Denton  fairly  takes  these  objections  to 
task,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  shows  that 
they  are  founded  on  imperfect  views  of  the 
conditions  required  for  a  successful  appli- 
cation. One  of  the  most  indispensable  ot 
these  is  that  intermittency  of  application  is 
necessary,  even  in  "suitably  constituteel 
soils,"  and  another,  that  under-drainage  be 
adopted.  The  most  desirable  soils  are  ob- 
viously those  partaking  of  the  character  of 
a  sandy  loam,  and,  therefore,  to  apply  the 
system  to  dense  clays,  improperly  prepared, 
is  an  unfair  test  of  the  capabilities  of  filtra- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  inter- 
mittent filtration  has  been  unjustly  tested 
by  the  ordinary  rules  applied  to  surface 
irrigation,  the  principles  of  which  are  based 
upon  a  very  different  treatment.  The  author 
in  his  introeluction,  classifies  the  towns  and 
villages  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
outfalls,  and  while  he  shows  that  sea-board 
towns  may,  after  some  cleansing  process, 
reasonably  discharge  their  sewage  d'rect 
into  the  sea,  towns  situated  on  estuaries 
and  tidal  rivers,  and  inland  tow  us  generally, 
can  only  effectually  get  rid  of  their  sewage, 
having  rega  d  at  the  same  time  to  the 
standard  of  purity  suggested  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  by  having  recourse 
to  surface  irrigation,  or  intermittent  filtra- 
tion. No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that  towns 
so  located  cannot  always  command  the 
area  of  land  suitable  for  this  treatment,  and 
that  some  mode  of  cheurcal  precipitation 
is  necessary.  Yet  it  may  be  aflirmeel  from 
experience,  chemical  processes  have  neither 

*  Ten  Years'  Experience  in  Works  of  Intermittent 
Downward  Filtration,  separately,  and  in  combination 
with  Surface  Irrigation.  By  J.  Bailey  Dento-s'.  E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon,  Charing- ci oss,  London. 


been  remunerative,  nor  altogether  successful 
as  a  purifying  means.  Respecting  drainage, 
we  need  only  mention  the  case  cited  by 
Mr.  Denton,  of  the  unfoitunatc  site  selected 
at  East  Moul^ey  for  the  Lower  Thames  V.J- 
ley  sewage,  the  disadvantages  of  which  are 
p  inted  out. 

Replying  to  the  objections  urged  by  some 
to  intermittent  filtration,  such  as  the  clog- 
ging of  the  soil,  and  its  consequent  loss  of 
absorbing  capacity,  the  nuisance  arising 
from  a  limited  area  being  so  treated,  and 
the  cost  of  preparing  land  for  the  process, 
Mr.  Denton  instances  the  case  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  which  was  the  first  experiment  made 
to  show  that  these  objections  are  not  valid. 
Instead  of  taking  one  acre  of  suitable 
soil,  drained  6ft.  deep,  to  cleanse  the  sewage 
of  3,300  persons,  as  suggested  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  three  acres  were 
taken  to  do  the  same  eluty,  and  the  sewage 
was  distributed  by  furrows  ;  so  that  the 
doubts  entertained  by  the  commissioners 
were  met.  Later  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  that  the  anticipations  formed  by 
Dr.  Frankland  and  others  were  well  founded, 
and  that  as  regards  the  quantity  of  land  re- 
quired to  insure  economical  results,  it  was  a 
simple  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its 
capability  of  absorbing  the  sewage  at  stated 
intervals,  and  of  retaining  its  oxidising 
power.  It  has  heen  found,  indeed,  that  free 
porous  soils  cannot  be  overcharged  with 
liquid.  Mr.  Denton  says  "  If  we  avoid  the 
denser  clays  as  altogether  unsuitable  (unless 
they  are  so  altered  by  mixing,  burning,  &c, 
as  to  lose  their  natural  character),  and  regu- 
late the  application  of  the  sewage  to  other 
soils,  within  the  limits  of  1,000  persons  to 
the  acre  of  those  most  suitably  constituted, 
and  250  persons  to  the  acre  to  those  least  suit- 
ably constituted  ;  all  other  descriptions  of  cul- 
tivatable  land  maybe  made  capable  of  filtra- 
tion, and  the  advantage  of  being  able 
permanently  to  cleanse  the  sewage  of  a  dis- 
trict where  any  land,  more  or  less  suitable, 
is  to  be  purchased  or  leased  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  these  limits,  cannot  be 
overestimated." 

Passing  over  a  few  useful  sections  dealing 
with  the  amount  and  value  of  sewage,  soliel 
matters,  and  sludge,  temperature  of  sewage, 
storm  overflows,  and  suitable  soils,  we 
come  to  numerous  instances  of  application. 
The  Merthyr  Tydvil  works,  and  the  results, 
are  described  in  some  detail,  and  the  author 
quotes  figures  and  facts  to  prove  that  much 
that  has  been  said  about  that  noted  case 
does  not  bear  investigation.  At  Kendal, 
in  Westmoreland,  the  author  has  applied 
the  same  system  successfully,  though,  in- 
stead of  limiting  the  sewage  of  1,000  persons 
to  an  acre,  the  Council  used  only  one-third 
the  land  recommended,  which,  of  course, 
has  unfairly  tried  the  process.  At  Forfar, 
in  Scotland,  the  process  has  been  applied  in 
combination  with  surface  irrigation,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  farm  produce  speak  for  them- 
stlves.  At  Great  Malvern,  surface  irri- 
gation and  intermittent  filtration  have  also 
been  successfully  combined.  Halstead, 
Essex;  Barnsley,  Yorkshire;  Hitchin,  Oak- 
ham, and  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  Walton, 
Sumy,  are  among  the  other  instances  cited, 
and  they  afford  convincing  proofs  that,  even 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  inter- 
mittent filtration  can  be  used  with  decided 
advantages,  and  that  c'ogging  of  the  soil  has 
not  been  proved.  The  plans  and  estimates 
of  the  farms  given,  and  the  experiences  and 
notes  recorded  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Denton's 
book  are  valuable,  and  deserve  study. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AN  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Thorpe,  J.  L.  Kingham,  G. 
Maides,  J.  Holdgate,  W.  J.  Hilton,  J.  U.  Quick, 
T.  W.  Abbott,  R.  Donaldson  Hawes,  and  F. 
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Slaiter  were  admitted  as  members.  Mr.  Eales 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  for  meeting  the  members  at  the  Con- 
sumptive Hospital,  Hampstead,  and  explaining 
its  details  of  construction,  and  announced  that 
the  next  visit  would  take  place  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  inst.  (to-morrow),  when  the  members  would 
assemble  at  3  p.m.  in  the  new  board  schools  on 
the  Queen's-park  Estate,  Harrow-road. 

THE  ASSOCIATION'S  EXCURSION  TO  LOMBARDY. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Taevee  read  a  paper  descriptive  of 
the  excursion  to  Lombardy,  conducted  last 
autumn  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus.  The  lecture 
was  cast  in  diary  form,  and  was  avowedly  of  a 
general  and  gossipping  character,  the  author 
suggesting  that  details  could  be  filled  in  by 
other  members  of  the  party.  A  number  of 
drawings,  including  plans,  elevations  and  mea- 
sured details  of  the  principal  churches,  rubbings 
from  monuments,  and  full-sized  details  were 
hung  round  the  rooms.  These  illustrations  re- 
presented the  joint  work  of  the  members,  exe- 
cuted under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Stannus,  and 
subsequently  arranged  and  pieced  together  by 
him  ;  they  were  supplemented  by  drawings  lent 
by  Mr.  Hilton  Nash  and  others,  and  by  photo- 
graphs, the  whole  forming  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture. 
The  party,  Mr.  Tarver  mentioned,  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  and  the  route  taken  was  via 
Calais,  Paris,  and  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  to 
Turin,  that  city  being  reached  on  Saturday,  the 
1 8th  September  last.  The  low  pitch  of  the  roofs 
and  the  overhanging  eaves,  together  with  the 
intensity  of  colours,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
shadows,  at  once  reminded  the  party  that  they 
were  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was 
commonly  asserted  that  the  alterations  of  roof 
pitch  as  one  _  went  south  was  a  question  of 
turning  off  rain  ;  but  as  there  were  driving  rains 
in  Italy,  he  thought  the  reason  was  rather  that 
with  a  flat  pitch  it  was  easier  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  obtain  the  large  projection  of 
eaves  which  alone  made  street -life,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  endurable,  and  this  accounted  for  the 
covered  arcades  in  the  principal  streets.  A  visit 
was  paid  to  the  new  J ewish  Synagogue,  with  its 
enormous  coved  and  truncated  roof,  square  on 
plan,  and  its  numerous  superposed  orders  of 
columns;  the  effect  was  rather  "  spindly."  In 
the  afternoon  they  went  on  to  Milan.  A  grand 
central  feature  of  the  town  was  the  Gallerie 
Vittorio  Emmanuele,  a  gigantic  promenade 
roofed  with  glass  at  a  height  of  about  80ft.,  and 
containing  the  fashionable  shops  and  restaurants  ; 
its  architect,  Mengone,  like  our  Bassevi,  met 
his  death  by  a  fall  from  the  roof.  The  lecturer 
suggested  that  our  Trafalgar-square  might  with 
advantage  be  covered  in  and  treated  in  similar 
fashion.  The  Palazzo  Municipale  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stannus,  correct  in  its  proportions  and 
details,  and  its  cornice  exhibited  a  feature  pecu- 
liar to  Milanese  work  ;  but  Mr.  Tarver  thought 
it  monotonous.  If  anything  could  have  given 
Milan  Cathedral  a  chance  of  looking  well  it 
should  be  moonlight ;  but  although  they  selected 
that  for  a  first  view,  it  seemed  to  the  visitors 
frivolous  and  wedding-cake-like  externally; 
inside,  as  seen  next  day,  the  huge  pillars  in  a 
long  cross-row  gave  an  Egyptian  effect  In  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  presso  San  Celso,  they 
first  saw  some  of  Bramante's  work.  It  has  an 
apsidal  east  end  with  ambulatory,  the  planning 
being  as  irregular  as  any  Northern  Gothic  work, 
but  the  result  classically  quiet  and  steady.  As 
Been  during  the  excursion,  Bramante  seemed  to 
have  treated  Renaissance  architecture  with  just 
the  proper  amount  of  playful  freedom  and  no 
more,  and  to  have  always  worked  within  his 
power.  Alberti's  work  appeared,  in  comparison, 
quite  "stodgy,"  and  that  of  later  men,  with 
their  twists  and  curves,  both  in  elevation  and 
plan,  quite  licentious.  In  Italian  domes,  the 
great  feature  was  the  management  of  the  piers. 
A  dome  of  large  size  could  not  stand  comfort- 
ably on  square  piers ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
octagon  of  equal  piers  and  voids  produced  a  very 
tame  result,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe 
the  stages  between  these  extremes.  In  our  own 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  he  thought  the  effect  was 
marred  by  the  segmental  arches  alternating  with 
the  four  great  semicircular  arches.  In  the 
gorgeous  church  of  San  Alcssandro,  Milan,  he 
roughly  noted  the  plan,  wh  ich  was  at  once 
powerful  and  interesting,  but  had  apparently 
never  been  published.  Its  principle  seemed  to 
be  that,  having  settled  the  diameter  of  the  great 
dome,  the  faces  of  piers  were  drawn  from  the 


points  where  diagonal  lines  touched  this  diameter. 
Two  large  columns — one  circular,  the  next  square 
— gave  extra  stiffness  to  the  piers,  and  carried  the 
four  great  semicircular  arches  ;  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  church  followed  either  the  diameter  of 
great  dome,  or  the  width  between  these  diagonal 
points.    These  piers  gave  just  the  right  amount 
of  support,  and  the  pendentives  came  together 
comfortably  at  the  springing  line.    The  great 
dome  was  raised  on  a  dium,  and  was  further 
helped  by  a  seeond  impost  on  springing  mould- 
ings above  the  main  cornice,  which  would  other- 
wise have  concealed  too  much  of  the  arches  as 
seen  from  below.    The  interval  of  rest  given  by 
the  barrel- vaults,  the  subordination  of  the  flat 
dome  over  the  choir,  and  the  still  further  subor- 
dination of  small  side   domes,  and  their  sur- 
rounding barrel -vaults,  produced  an  ever- varying 
and  picturesque  composition.    The  terra-cotta 
treatment  of  the  Ospedal  Maggoire  had  been 
often  illustrated.    No  Northern  architect  would 
have  designed  the  windows  with  head  and  jambs 
surrounded  by  an  unbroken  border  of  ornament ; 
he  would,  perhaps  rightly,  have  emphasised  the 
spring  of  the  arch  with  a  capital  or  other  break. 
The  plan  of  this  hospital  was  a  central  court- 
yard, with  four  smaller  courtyards  on  each  side, 
the  enormous  wards  forming  the  division  between 
the  nine  courts.    On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Stannus  piped  all  hands  to  measure  the  cleverly- 
planned  church  of    San  Satiro,  the  drawings 
being  subsequently  put  togeiher  under  his  direc- 
tion.   At  mid -day  they  took  train  for  the  well- 
known  Certosa,  a  monastery  of  the  Carthusians, 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Italian  Government. 
In  the  buildings  space  had  been  economised  in  a 
complete  manner,  but  without  producing  a  sense 
of  cramping.     The  church  was  partly  under 
repair,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  examine  some 
portion.    The  whole  was  so  rich  as  to  baffle  de- 
scription.   As  an  architectural  composition,  the 
nave  front  was  shocking ;  but  one  could  revel  in 
examination    of  its  every  detail.     The  best 
features  of  the  choir  were  the  backs  of  the  stalls, 
ornamented  with  wood  inlay,  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Borgognone.    At  Pavia,  the  next 
town  visited,  the  party  found  themselves  amongst 
Mediaeval  arcaded  streets  and  market-places,  and 
close  to   their  hotel,  an  enormous  octagonal 
building  was  in  course  of  erection  ;  it  was  to  be 
a  covered  promenade,  but  would  make  a  respect- 
able domed  church.    The  unfinished  cathedral 
of  Pavia,  designed  by  Bramante,  was  most  in- 
structive.   A  wooden  model  of  the  completed 
church  and engravingsshowed  what  a  stupendous 
effort  it  was ;  but  he  thought  the  treatment  of 
alternate  arches  of  the  dome,  carried  up  a  stage 
higher  than  usual,  would  produce  a  weak  effect. 
The  top  stage  of  the  tower  exhibited  Bramante's 
restraint.  The  Church  of  S.  Theodore  contained 
some  fine  frescoes  on  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  transept.      The  former  was  divided  into 
twelve  squares,  containing  representations  of  the 
patron  saint's  life,  and  at  the  bottom,  one  long 
panel  with  a  row  of  figures  under  a  continuous 
canopy  and  figures  at  a  table  in  the  centre — an 
arrangement   binding  the    whole  series  well 
together.    Those  on  the  south  side  represented 
the  life  of  St.  Agnes,  and  werefar  finer,  the  only 
fault  beingthat  thedrawingwasalittletooformal. 
The  church  of  San  Michele  was  in  unusually  rich 
example  of  the  Lombardic  style.  At  the  water- 
girt    and    ague-haunted    town    of  Mantua 
they  visited  first  the  large  church  of  San  Andrea, 
ODe  of  Alberti's  designs,  and  rigidly  clean-cut 
and  proper  in  its  lines.    The  desecrated  church 
of  San  Sebastian  has  an  external  staircase  with  a 
double  arcade  of  exquisitely  refined  character. 
The  Ducal  Palace  The  consisted  of  a  series  of 
rooms  designed  and  painted  by  Giulio  Fomano  ; 
one  had  full-sized  figures  of  horses  on  the  walls, 
and  marvellously  foreshortened  figures  on  the 
ceiling,  tier  above  tier ;  a  third  had  walls  and 
ceiling  in   one  continuous  unbroken  surface, 
painted  with  the  Fall  of  the  Giants.    The  next 
day  was  one  of  hard  work  at  Verona,  a  route 
having  been  strictly  arranged  by  Mr.  Stannus, 
embracing  all  the  important  buildings.  They 
began  with  the  outlying  12th-century  church  of 
S.  Zenone,  one  to  which  the  mind  gracefully 
reverted  through  the  daze  of  all  the  Renaissance 
work  seen  during  the  trip.    At  San  Bernardino 
there  was  a  circular  baptistery,  the  Capella 
Pellegrini,  by  San  Micheli  ;   but  it  « as  very- 
inferior  to  Bramante's  baptistery  at  San  Satiro, 
Milan.  The  cathedral  was  also  a  Medi:eval  church 
of  the  12th  or  14th  centuries.    The  church  of  San 
Giorgia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  an 
oppressively  grand  design  ;  it  contained  a  large 


altar-piece  by  Taul  Veronese,  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  George.  At  Sta.  Maria  in 
Organo  was  much  inlaid  woodwork  in  the  choir, 
but  although  ingenious,  it  represented  only 
inanimate  objects,  and  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  at  the  Certoea.  They 
obtained  leave  to  visit  also  a  very  early 
chapel,  excavated  in  a  hillside,  and  decorated 
with  contemporary  frescoes  ;  another  church,  S. 
Fermo  Maggiore,  was  interesting  for  its  single - 
span  roof  and  its  pulpit.  He  was  disappointed 
with  the  Scaliger  tomts,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
Gothic  mania  no  one  would  have  been  excited  by 
them.  Last  of  all  they  visited  the  Roman  arena, 
which  transported  the  members  into  quite 
another  world  from  Verona.  Friday,  Sept.  24th, 
was  the  last  day,  and  on  it  they  were  to  fulfil  at 
Brescia  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  excur- 
sion— to  secure  a  monograph  of  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  de  Miracoli.  Before  attempting  this 
the  members  virited  the  two  cathedrals,  new  and 
old,  standing  side  by  side,  and  connected  by  a 
passage.  The  new  one  is  on  an  enormous  and 
costly  scale.  The  old  cathedral  was  a  circular 
church  of  the  12th  century,  on  a  9th-century 
crypt.  The  Palazzo  Municipale  was  an  un- 
finished building,  and  was  designed  by  Bra- 
mante, begun  by  Fomentone,  the  second  story 
carried  out  by  Sansovino,  and  added  to  by  Pal- 
ladio,  there  still  being  an  opening  for  a  modern 
architect  in  the  completion  of  the  octagonal  top 
story.  The  afternoon  was  well  spent  in  the 
measuring  up  and  drawing  the  Miracoli,  and  in 
the  evening  the  party  broke  up,  some  going  to 
Venice,  and  others  returning  by  the  St.  Simplon 
and  Gothard  routes  for  Paris — all  that  he  could 
answer  for  being  his  own  return  to  England  at 
the  time  laid  down  in  the  prospectus,  and  within 
the  expense  that  Mr.  Stannus  had  named. 

Mr.  G.  Crickmay,  jun.,  of  "Weymouth,  read  a 
supplemental  paper,  describing  the  trip  to  Venice 
undertaken  by  a  few  of  the  party,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  Venetian 
Gothic  and  Renaissance,  and  upon  the  beauty  of 
their  colour  decorations,  and  suggested  that  the 
Association  should  arrange  for  a  special  excursion 
to  this  most  interesting  city. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  re- 
marked upon  the  value  to  young  architects  of 
excursions  into  Italy  for  purposes  of  study  and 
comparison  of  actual  buildings. 

Mr.  Longden,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
party,  said  he  was  struck  with  the  free  and  bold 
use  of  colour  in  external  decoration,  but  thought 
it  was  only  permissible  in  the  brilliant  sunlight 
of  Italy.  The  ironwork  was  differently  applied 
to  that  which  we  were  accustomed,  but  was  ex- 
cellent in  its  details ;  in  Lombardy  flat  strips  of 
iron  were  largely  used  for  ornament,  in  com- 
bination with  square  pieces  and  bars.  A  typical 
example  was  that  surrounding  the  tombs  of  the 
Scaligers.  In  several  churches,  as  at  the  Cer- 
tosa and  S.  Maria  del  Organo,  they  saw  wood 
used  as  an  inlay.  He  passed  high  encomiums  on 
Mr.  Stannus  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  arranged  and  carried  out  the  excursion. 

Mr.  Gill  also  referred  to  the  varied  use  of 
colour  decoration  seen  in  Lombardy,  as  in  the 
frescoes  at  Brescia ;  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
used  there  appeared  grey  in  the  shade  and  at  a 
short  distance.  Much  of  the  Rococo  decoration 
added  to  earlier  churches,  as  at  San  Michele, 
Brescia,  was  very  bad.  In  Bramante's  unfinished 
Cathedral  at  Pavia  they  saw  that  the  nave  tri- 
forium  had  been  continued  in  monochrome  over 
the  flat  wall  surfaces  of  the  unfinished  transepts. 

Mr.  Stannus  explained  that  his  object  in 
planning  the  excursion  was  to  show  the  students 
the  beauties  of  Renaissance  work  as  carried  out 
in  Italy,  and  that  Gothic  was  not  the  only  avail- 
able style,  and  he  thought  it  had  not  been  an 
unsuccessful  effort.  He  described  the  mode  in 
which  the  measured  drawings  and  plans  were 
executed  by  a  combination,  and  added  that  it 
had  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  results, 
with  some  additional  notes,  should  be  published 
in  a  separate  form  or  in  one  of  the  architectural 
journals.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion  to  the 
members  that  in  future  the  Association  excursion, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  our  own  country, 
should  be  in  alternate  years  extended  to  the 
Continent,  the  intervening  year  being  devoted 
as  now  to  an  outing  in  England. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  last  speaker,  and  added  to  it 
the  name  of  Mr.  Stannus  for  having  inaugurated 
and  organised  the  excursion,  and  thus  amplified, 
the  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
ART  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

[Concluded from  pi<je  174.) 

THERE  is  uo  subject  for  study  more  import- 
ant th?.n  the  relation  of  carved  ornament 
to  architecture.  You  know  how  in  all  times  it 
has  formsd  a  Iciding  feature.  The  repetition 
of  definite  ornaments  at  regular  intervals  is  one 
of  the  easiest  modes  of  securing  due  attention 
to  the  member  on  which  it  occurs.  The  mould- 
ing adorned  with  carving  is  always  more  noticed 
than  any  other,  and  the  linDs  which  require 
special  emphasis  are  those  to  which  such  work 
oughtto  beconfined.  You  will  soon  find  thatthese 
carvings,  as  well  as  the  mouldings,  are  modified 
to  suit  their  positions,  near  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  eye.  You  will  notice  also  certain  contrasts 
between  the  ornament  in  good  and  bad  work. 
In  the  former  it  is  never  aggressive  or  too  pro- 
minent ;  in  the  latter  it  is  almost  always  so.  In 
the  former  it  is  used  with  due  deference  to  the 
common  sense  of  construction  ;  in  (he  latter  it 
disregards  the  construction  entirely.  I  cannot 
give  1011  a  better  example  of  this  than  is 
afforded  by  the  division  of  such  an  enrichment  as 
the  so-called  dog-tooth  flower.  In  good  work 
this  is  always  divided  to  suit  the  joints  of  the 
stonework;  in  bad  work  it  is  set  out  with  abso- 
lute uniformity  all  round  an  arch  without  any 
reference  to  the  joints,  which  thus,  instead  of 
coming  always  between  the  flowers,  occur  in  the 
worst  possible  places.  I  mention  these  points 
because,  if  you  once  notice  them  for  your- 
selves, you  will  see  how  important  they  are,  and 
how  certainly  they  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  found.  As  there  is  no 
sort  of  training  for  an  architect  equal  to  that  of 
the  study  of  buildings,  so  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  you  to  learn  your  art  only  from  the 
lessons  which  are  able  to  teach  you  here,  or 
which  you  learn  in  the  routine  of  architects' 
practice.  At  all  costs,  then,  you  must  spend  a 
certain  proportion  of  every  year  in  travelling 
and  examining  buildings  for  yourselves,  and  the 
only  special  advice  I  cm  give  you  now  is,  not 
to  try  to  ewer  too  much  grouud  at  first.  It 
is  wis°r  to  study  a  few  good  works  well,  and 
to  mike  yourselves  thoroughly^  masters  of  them. 
Having  done  this  for  some  time  you  will  find 
your  power  of  seizing  the  best  points  in  the 
buildings  you  visit  increase  rapidly,  and  you  may 
then  make  your  journeys  more  rapid  and  less 
exhaustive  and  particular.  These  very  general 
suggestions  may  seem  almost  unnecessary ;  but 
unfortunately  I  know  from  experience  how  few 
of  us  spend  enough  time  in  sketching  and 
measuring  existing  works ;  and  how  few  manage 
to  m  ike  clean,  clear,  decided  sketches  of  what 
they  see.  Observe  that  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  improve  a  sketch  after  it  is  once  made ;  what- 
ever it  is,  pray  leave  it  with  all  its  first  freshness 
about  it.  There  is  a  virtue  in  that  which  will 
never  be  increased  by  after-work.  If  you  have 
an}'  feeling  of  the  artist  in  your  composition  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  go  on  for  long 
drawing  the  good  work"  of  other  men  or  other 
times  without  gradually  finding  yourselves 
distinguishing  clearly  between  good,  inferior, 
•and  bad  work.  In  this  country  it  so  happens 
that  you  all  have,  within  reach,  examples  of  a 
national  architecture  perhaps  as  noble,  and 
certainly  as  universal  in  its  developments,  as 
that  of  any  other  laud.  Some  of  you,  as  you 
pa  is  through  our  schools,  give  painful  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  you  wholly  ignore  this  great, — 
indeed,  untold, — advantage.  Compare  your  own 
chances  of  education  with  that  of  the  student 
who  se  fate  has  ordained  that  he  shall  learn  all 
that  lie  knows  in  new  countries,  where  not  a 
fragment  remains  of  an  older  art  than  that  of 
his  own  time,  and  you  will  see  how  immense 
your  advantages  are  compared  to  his,  and  how 
fax  in  advance  of  him  you  ought  to  be  in  real 
taste  and  culture.  But  I  aui  told,  sometimes, 
that  you  have  no  time,  no  opportunity,  no  means 
to  avail  yourselves  of  your  advantages ;  and 
when  I  ask  one  who  excuses  himself  in  this  way 
whether  he  has  drawn  much  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  of  the  cathedral  nearest  to  the  town 
from  which  he  comes,  I  find  that  he  has  deferred 
tl-.is  duty  to  some  future  day,  or  that  he  thinks 
the  advice  too  impossible  to  be  practicable. 
Others  among  you,  too,  may  believe  what  you 
are  often  told,  that  what  you  should  aim  at  is  an 
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original  style,  and  that  the  constant  study  of 
already  executed  work  is  not  likely  to  assist  you 
in  this.    Well,  this  is  too  long  a  question  for 
this  evening;  but  if  the  nineteenth  century  is 
to  distinguish  itself  by  not  caring  for  all  that 
has  gone  before,  I  can  only  say  that  it  will  dis- 
tinguish itself  in  a  quite  unique  fashion.  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  you  more  at  length  on 
this  point  in  my  third  lecture,  and  need,  there- 
fore, only  say  here  that  wo  know  of  no  period  in 
our  art  in  which  architects  were  not  studying 
the  work  of  men  who  had  gone  before.  They 
studied  them  wisely,  so  that  they  might  improve 
them.    The  variations  which  they  made  were 
sometimes   so   slight   and  so  slowly  made  as 
hardly  to  amount  to  variation  at  all,  and  if 
there  ev.  r  was  a  people  more  prone  to  such  a 
course  than  another  it  was  that  Greek  nation  to 
whose  art  we  all  look  up  as  among  the  most 
inspired  results   of  the  highest  training.  I 
would  never  have  you  draw  and  sketch  exist- 
ing examples  with  a  view  to  copying  or  repro- 
ducing them.    That  is  wholly  contrary  to  right 
principles.    What  I  wish  is  that  you  should 
draw  so  much  of  them  as  to  find  yourselves 
penetrated  with  the  feeling  for  architectural  form 
and  perfecti  >n  which  as  the  results  of  centuries 
of  development  have  been  discovered  to  be  the 
best.    This  study  is,  in  truth,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  scu'ptor,  as  illustrated  by  the  exquisite 
work  of  that  great  man  (Flaxman)  which  just 
now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  within 
these  walls.    You  see  h'm  drawing  from  the 
life  until  he  has  mastered  all  the  motions  and 
attitudes,  outliues  and  muscles  of  the  hum-'n 
form.    Then  possessed  to  the  full  of  this  know- 
ledge, he  lavishes  his  poetical  spirit  on  com- 
binations of  figures,  which  illustrate  at  every 
turn  his  power,  his  knowledge,  and  the  perfection 
of  h's  sentiment.    The  commonest  subject  in  his 
bauds  becomes  endued  with  a  beauty  and  a 
grace  which  are  so  natural  as  to  seem  inherent. 
What  the  human  form  was  to  him,  the  com- 
pl  te  Study  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 
ages   in  existing  buildings  is  to  you.  And 
you  are  to  use  them  not  that  you  may  steal 
frcm  them,  but  that  you  may  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  come  before  you  with 
the  same  spirit  and  power  that  they  show, 
whil.-t  you  avoid  with  care  the  failures  and 
mistakes    which   you   cxn   discover  in  them. 
You  may  well  ask  me  here  how  far  such  a  due 
study  of  ancient  examples  as  I  have  been  advis- 
ing must  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  purely 
archaeological  inquiries  ;  and  I  think  some  advice 
on  this  point  will  not  be  thrown  away.    It  is 
quite  true  that  archseology  is  not  architecture  ; 
but  one-half  at  least  of  the   studies  of  any 
architect  who  cares  for  anything   beyond  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  has  its  antiquarian  side  ; 
and  what  is  important  is,  that  this  alternative 
side  to  your  studies,  far  from  diminishing  your 
interest  in  them,  is  suie  to  enhance  them.  In 
the  history  of  the  development  of  styles,  you 
have  matter  for  endless  interest.    The  buildings 
you  admire  and  examine  are  the  work  of  men  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  and  who  lived  ages 
ago,  perhaps.  Unl-ss  you  can  put  them  in  their 
proper  places  in  relation  to  each  other,  in  their 
proper  sequence,  you  will  never  be  able  to  un- 
derstand their  gialual  developm  nts  ;  and  accu- 
rate  knowledge   on   such   a  point  is,  beyond 
everything,  useful  to  men  who  have  any  hope 
of  making  any  further  developments  in  their 
art.     There  is  a  fruitful  sort  of  antiquarianism, 
and  a  dry  and  fruitless  sort ;  and  it  is  with  the 
former  only   that   I   care   to   advise   you  to 
interest  yourselves.    You  may  well  leave  the 
rest   to   the   men   who   are   antiquaries  and 
nothing    e'se,    and    with    whom   art  counts 
for    no    more    than    antiquity.      But  you 
cannot     leave     to    them    those    analyses  cf 
the    progress    of    art    in  eich    man's  work, 
from   one   man   and  one  age    to   another,  or 
fiom  one   country   to   another,    without  most 
serious  loss  to  yourselves.  I  know  nothing  more 
useful  than  such   studies  and  such  aeomplish- 
ments  as  these.    They  will  prevent  your  being 
drawn  into  the  downward  current  which  sets 
strongly  n  the  direction  of  business  as  against 
art ;  for  the  man  who  has  once  devoted  himself 
to  them  will  never  lose   that   interest  in  the 
higher  developments  of  his  art  which  it  ought 
to  be,  above  all,  your  ambition  to  have  and 
maintain.    There  is  much  more  to  be  said  as  to 
the  direction  your   studies  should  take ;  but 
before  I  touch  on  this  I  must  get  you,  if  I  can, 
to  realise  that  you  must  devote  some  at  least  of 
your  time  to  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 


sculpture  ;  and  this  not  with  any  idea  of  excel- 
ling in  the  practice  of  all  the  arts,-  that  is  a 
happiness  reserved  for  a  few  heaven-born  and 
greatly-gifted  mortals  !     But  rather  witli  the 
thought  that  unless  you  know  enough  about 
other  arts  to  be    convinced   of  their  highest 
developments   in  connection  with  architecture, 
you  will  be  like  so  many  of  your  predecessors, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  recognise  that  in  tho 
harmonious  combination  of  all  the  arts  is  the 
greatest  future  for  each  of  them  separately; 
and  it  is  from  among  the  ranks  of  you  who  are 
now  growing  up  that  we  hope  the  men  will  come 
who  will  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  what  will 
really  be  a  resurrection  of  art  in  this  land. 
The  practical  divorce  of  the  arts  has  ended  in 
the  gravest  loss  to  all.     Tho  architect  has  be- 
come too  much  of  a  mere  builder ;  the  painter 
lives  to  make  pictures   to  be  lived  with  and 
loved  by  a  few,  instead  of  the  many  ;  and  the 
sculptor's  life  is  too  often  spent  on  work  for 
which  he  cannot  care  much,  1  ecause  it  is  of  no 
general  interest,  men  having  too  often  forgotten 
that  his  work  is  beyond  all  other  that  which 
completes  and  beautifies  and  ennobles  the  work 
ol  the  architect.      On  some  other  occasion  I 
shall  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  to  some  of  you  at 
length  on  this  point,  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  nothing  by  which  both  arts  will  gain  so 
much  as  by  the  more  frequent  combination  of 
the  two.    For  your  own  share  in  such  a  con- 
summation in  the  future,  you  will  not  find  so 
much  opportunity  for  study  in  England  as  else- 
where, but  you  should  lose  no  opportunity  of 
familiarising  yourselves  with  examples  of  mural 
decoration,  whether  by  sculpture  or  painting,  in 
books,  of  which,  as  you  know,  we  have  access 
to  a  goodly  store  in  the  library  of  this  Academy  ; 
and  for  acquainting  yourselves  with  sculpture, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  than  that 
you   should  give  up   some  of  your  time  to 
drawing  and  modelling  from  ancient  examples, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  finest  works  of 
all  times  being  the  sculptured  decorations  of 
buildings  of    the    Classical,    and  Mediaeval, 
and  the  Early  Renaissance  schools.    No  small 
advantage  will  those  gain  who   devote  some 
of  their   time   to  learning  to  model.      In  my 
opinion,  all  the  decorative  sculpture  or  earring 
in  a  building  ought  to  be  modelled  in  the  first 
iustance  by  the  architec1".    This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  that  harmony  throughout  the  work  can 
be  secured  which  is  essential  to  good  effect.  It 
is  impossible   to  direct  another  man  properly 
merely  by  giving  drawings  for  such  work,  and 
you  must  learn  to  give  your  instructions  in  the 
round.    The  day,  I  hope,  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  all  sculptors  will  agree  with  mc — if,  in- 
deed, they  do  not  so  already — in  tliinking  that 
the  best  of  their  work  would  be  even  better  than 
before  if  it  shewed  a  thorough  appreciation  of, 
and  fitness  for,  the  requirements  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  placed.    I  know  nothing  more 
fascinating  than  the  evidence  in  most  ancient 
work  of  the  same  feeling  as  to  detail  beinsr  com- 
mon to  the  architect  and  the  sculptor.    You  do 
not  see  where  the  work  of  one  ends  and  of  the 
other  begins.    The  sculptor  seems  to  know  all 
about  architecture  and  the  architect  to  be  quite 
conversant  with  sculpture ;  and  I  much  wish 
that  in  the  architectural  school  here  we  occa- 
sionally, or  even,  I  may  say,  regularly,  found 
some  students  of  sculpture  laying  aside  their 
modelling  tools  and  their  chisels,  and  coming  to 
us  for  some  instruction  in  the  art,  a  good  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  their  own  complete 
success.    In  future  lectures  in  this  course  I  shall 
have  repeatedly  to  refer  to  the  works  of  sculptors 
and  architects,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
wluch  of  the  two  arts  can  most  rightly  claim  the 
artist.    But  if  this  is  again  to  be  the  case,  the 
young  sculptor  must  understand  that  he  has  to 
master  something  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
architectural  styles,  and  that,  when  lie  con- 
descends to  think  of  work  which  is  half  a'chi- 
tectural  and  half  sculptural,  it  must  be  with  a 
complete  sense  of  the  equality  of  the  two  arts,  if 
his  work  is  to  live  w  ith  that  of  the  great  masters 
of  all  old  and  true  schools.     If  the  sculptor 
ought  to  leam  so  much  of  architecture,  how  far- 
ought  the  architect  to  go  in  the  study  of  the 
human  figure  ?     It  is  a  question  t-urrounded 
with  difficulty.    A  great  building  may  be  built 
which  shall  not  include  any  representation  of 
the  human  figure.    Either  by  ace'dent  or  by 
robbery  of  their  sculpture,  some  build'ngs  which 
once  had  figure  sculpture  have  none  now,  and 
yet  are  hardly  less  evidently  beautiful  in  their 
effect.    The  practical  difficulty  about  draw  ing 
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from  the  life  is  that  if  it  is  Carried  a  very  little 
way  it  is  of  no  servi  e,  whilst  if  it  is  persevered  in 
very  far  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  other  accomplishments  which  are  even  more 
essential,  and  there  is  a  risk  that  the  student 
may  end  by  being  both  a  bad  figure -painter  and 
a  worse  architect  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
bt  en.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  those  very  rare 
cases  in  which  an  architectural  student  feels  a 
complete  conviction  that  he  has  the  unusual 
and  rarely  -  given  power  of  combimug  the 
two  nits  that  he  should  venture  to  avail 
himself  to  any  great  extent  of  the  privilege 
which  is  conceded  to  him  in  this  Academy, 
though  he  should  never  lose  any  opportunity  of 
studying  the  history  of  the  combination  of  paint- 
ing with  architecture,  and  of  making  himself 
fairly  learned  in  the  theory  of  such  work.  This 
he  may  do,  whtther  he  can  draw  the  human 
figure  or  not,  and  uuless  he  has  done  it  he  will 
never  be  able  to  associate  himself  with  a  painter 
in  counsels  as  to  the  completion  of  his  own  work. 
In  addition  to  improving  your  skill  as  artists,  on 
which  I  have  been  saying  so  much,  you  are 
bound  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  other 
studies,  without  which  you  can  hardly  hope  to 
rise  to  real  eminence.  There  is,  first  of  all,  along 
course  of  practical  study,  which  will  show  its 
results  in  your  work  with  certainty.  All  the 
visitors  of  our  Architectural  School  feel,  I  am  sure, 
as  I  do,  that  there  is  much  to  be  improved  in 
this  respect  in  the  work  of  the  majority  of  the 
students.  You  ought  never  to  make  serious  mis- 
takes about  simple  matters  of  construction,  or 
simple  details  of  arrangement.  Many  of  them 
are  the  result  simply  of  a  want  of  a  little  common 
sense,  than  which  there  is  no  quality  that  an 
artist  of  any  sort  ought  more  sedulously  to  cul- 
tivate, and  the  architect  most  of  all.  And  as, 
perhaps,  it  is  when  you  make  a  ground-plan 
that  this  failure  is  most  evident,  a  few  words  on 
this,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  archi- 
tectural work,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In 
making  a  plan  there  are  two  things  to  consider  ; 
first,  the  convenience  of  the  building  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  and  next,  its  suitability  for  its  position. 
All  good  artists  welcome  with  pleasure  what  is 
called  a  difficult  site.  In  truth,  there  is  no  site 
so  easy  to  deal  with.  It  is  when  the  site  has 
no  marked  features  of  its  own  that  the  architect 
must  make  those  of  his  own  work  predominant. 
The  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  the  Forum 
Romamun  of  Rome  are,  in  one  sense,  difficult 
sites.  That  is,  they  are  so  picturesque,  so 
irregular  in  their  levels,  that  everything  has  to 
grow  out  of  the  necessities  of  its  situation. 
There  are  no  lessons  more  useful  than  those 
which  you  may  learn  from  such  examples  as 
these.  The  Greek  added  one  building'  to  another 
in  an  almost  picturesque  confusion,  and  in  a 
mode  in  which,  if  we  believed  some  of  our 
teachers  of  a  few  years  back,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  but  the  most  erratic  Gothic  architect  to 
take  any  pleasure.  The  Roman  made  a  wind- 
ing and  irregular  descent  from  the  Capitol,  with 
buildings  of  wholly  dissimilar  style  on  either 
hand,  as  he  descended,  and  then  when  he  had 
passed  through  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus, 
and  found  himself  in  face  of  a  straight  road  for 
a  short  distance,  he  took  care  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  a  succession  of  irregularly-placed 
and  designed  columns,  monumental  pedestals, 
and  buildings,  whose  beauty  was  that  which 
came  from  the  individual  character  of  each,  as 
well  as  from  the  gradual  growth  of  the  whole, 
aud  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  community  and  its  arts.  Nor 
when  the  Forum  was  left  behind,  and  but  a 
short  distance  separated  the  Romans  from  the 
Colissium,  was  there  any  care  to  secure  a 
straight  road  from  one  to  the  other.  The  paved 
roadway  meandered  on  under  the  arch  of  Titus, 
i-uiting  itself  to  whatever  conditions  existed  in 
the  easiest  fashion  possible,  and  without  any 
thought  whatever  of  those  necessities  for  formal 
setting  out  of  cities  which  are  only  reasonable 
when,  as  in  many  Transatlantic  examples,  there 
is  no  history  whatever  to  be  recorded,  and  a 
whole  town  is  laid  out  at  one  time,  and  com- 
pleted almost  as  soon  as  laid  out.  There  are 
cases  in  which,  howrever,  the  wise  arch  tcct  en- 
deavours not  only  to  build  to  suit  his  site,  but  to 
make  the  peculiarities  of  his  site  suit  some  sump- 
tuous and  scenic  laying  out  of  his  whole  build- 
ing. Time  will  not  admit,  however,  to  give 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  a  subject, 
which  in  itself  affords  materials  for  many  a  lec- 
ture. Nor  is  it  at  the  outset  of  your  life  that 
you  arc  likely  to  have  such  opportunities  as 


would  enable  you  to  realise  the  advantages  of 
the  study.  I  have  told  you  that  you  must  study 
cenvenience  of  plan.  This  you  may  do,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  architectural  effect  and  character, 
but  always  with  a  strict  eye  to  it.  In  designing 
the  plan  of  a  house,  for  instance,  it  does  not  do 
to  make  the  external  design  first  and  then  to 
make  the  interior  fit  it  somehow  or  other.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  both  in  your  mind,  but  it  isthe 
interior  that  ought  to  be  supreme.  The  best 
exterior  in  the  world  would  not  atone  for  a 
faulty  internal  plan.  And  observe  that  a  good 
interior  is  not  simply  one  planned  upon  some 
everyday  scheme,  and  one  in  which  life  does  not 
simply  go  on  smoothly  and  without  hindrance, 
but  one  which  has  so  much  suggestiveness  and 
special  adaptation  as  to  make  it  in  every  way  an 
interesting  one  to  live  in  or  to  use.  To  accom- 
plish this  you  must  realise  how  every  part  is  to 
be  used,  and  so  contrive  as  to  give  every  one 
pleasure  in  using  it.  It  is  this  harmonious  and 
reasonable  variation  of  plan  that  gives  the 
greatest  value  and  charm  not  only  to  the  in- 
terior, but,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  the  ex- 
terior also.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  other- 
buildings.  If  they  are  well  contrived  for  their 
special  use,  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  just  as 
well  able  to  make  their  elevations  good  as  if 
they  are  carelessly  contrived.  A  church  requires 
by  custom,  by  law,  or  by  sentiment,  a  generally 
similar  arrangement  of  the  plan.  At  least,  it 
requires  the  same  component  parts — a  nave,  a 
chancel,  a  porch,  a  steeple,  a  vestry.  How 
differently  may  not  these  be  grouped  and  de- 
signed !  The  variations  in  the  provision  for  the 
given  wants  in  this  case  are,  as  you  know,  in- 
numerable. And  how  much  more  various  may 
not  the  plans  for  a  house  be  ?  If  you 
realise  that  the  real  value  of  architec- 
ture,  as  of  all  the  arts,  is  its  human  and 
personal  interest,  you  will  see  how  impossible  it 
is  that  any  art  can  be  w^orth  anything  in  which 
this  is  wholly  ig-nored.  The  only  justification  of 
endless  rows  aud  groups  of  houses,  all  arranged 
on  the  same  lines  down  to  the  pattern  of  the 
scraper  and  the  design  of  the  area-railing's,  or 
of  the  balconies,  is  that  the  people  who  are  to 
inhabit  them  are  so  identical  in  all  their  wants, 
wishes,  and  modes  of  life,  that  one  pattern  of 
house  will  do  for  all.  Fortunately  this  is  no 
more  true  of  this  age  than  of  past  ages.  And 
now,  as  then,  the  best-planned  buildings  will 
be  those  which  take  account  of  the  existence  of 
a  diversity  of  men,  with  endless  varieties  of 
tastes,  and  wants,  and  circumstances.  It  is 
here  that  the  study  of  ancient  art  is  so  invalu- 
able. In  former  days,  with  much  less  facility 
for  intercourse  and  movement,  we  see  how 
many  are  the  adaptations  which  architects 
had  to  make  when  they  went  from  one  part  of 
Europe  to  another.  In  our  own  time  this  is  of 
every -day  occurrence.  An  English  architect 
may  be  called  on  at  any  time,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career,  to  go  to  some  foreign  dependency 
where  every  condition  of  life  and  climate  are 
wholly  different  from  what  they  are  in  England. 
The  plans  as  well  as  the  architectural  forms 
which  are  suitable  in  England  are  wholly  out 
of  place  in  a  tropical  country.  In  one,  just  as 
much  as  in  the  other,  the  same  first  principles 
may  have  to  be  observed,  but  the  resulting 
forms  will  be  wholly  dissimilar  ;  and  the  man 
who  begins  life  with  some  knowledge  of  how 
such  dirferences  have  been  successfully  dealt 
with  before,  has  an  untold  advantage  over  the 
man  who  treats  all  countries  and  all  climates 
alike,  as  if  the  satisfaction  of  local  requirements 
were  not,  in  truth,  the  very  first  condition  of  a 
good  piece  of  architecture.  Before  I  conclude, 
there  are  two  points  only  on  which  I  must  say  a 
few  words.  One  is  the  necessity  for  study  of 
much  which  we  cannot  teach  you  here,  and 
which  you  will  never  learn  iu  the  workshop  of 
an  architect.  Such,  for  instancp,  is  the  study  of 
language  and  the  study  of  books.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  insist  on  the  former.  Without  a  know- 
ledge of  modern  languages  you  cannot  travel 
with  complete  pleasure,  and  you  cannot  know 
anything  of  the  largest  half  of  the  literature  of 
your  art  ;  and  unless  you  have  travelled,  and 
unless  you  have  read  a  good  deal  of  what  archi- 
tects and  critics  in  other  countries  teach  and 
think,  you  have  deliberately  shut  yourselves  out 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  education  which  is 
indispensable  to  an  accomplished  architect.  As 
students,  you  have  access  in  this  academy  to  a 
a  most  admirable  artistic  library,  year  by  year 
becoming  more  and  more  complete,  and  where 
you  may  do  more  to  cultivate  your  own  taste  by 


acquaintance  with  the  best  examples  of  all  times 
than  I  can  do  for  you  by  any  number  of  lectures 
or  addresses.  And,  in  the  second  place,  I  wish  to 
say  but  a  few  words  on  the  way  in  which  you 
avail  yourselves  of  the  instruction  offered  you 
in  the  schools.  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
exaggerate  its  importance.  Most  of  you,  I  hope, 
are  at  work  day  after  day  on  the  drawings  and 
designs  of  the  arcliiteots  under  whom  you  are 
studying.  Nothing  is  a  better  training  than 
such  work  as  this.  If  you  have  given  you  the 
original  dr  awing — be  it  general  design,  or  detail 
of  a  part  at  large — and  are  condemned  to  com- 
plete it  either  by  putting  his  pencil  lines  into 
ink,  or  by  the  slower  process  of  copying  it,  you 
are  learning  in  the  best  way  all  that  he  can 
teach  you.  But  you  are  in  one  groove,  and 
affected  only  by  one  mind  ;  and  by  coming  here 
you  find  yourselves  brought  face  to  face  with  new 
ideas  and  views,  inasmuch  as  you  have  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  visitors  assisted  by  the 
master.  But,  to  make  any  good  use  of  such  op- 
portunities, it  is  not  enough  to  come  here  occa- 
sionally, and  only  and  so  often  as  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  with  regularity,  punctuality,  and 
preparedness.  The  one  regret  that  I  feel  in 
connection  with  our  architectural  school  is  that 
the  students  do  not,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  wibh 
to  attend  once  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  when  one  sees  anything  short  of  the 
highest  zeal,  one  is  led  to  anticipate  something 
very  far  short  of  the  highest  success.  It  is  this 
absence  of  enthusiasm  for  his  work  which  is 
fatal  to  an  artist.  If  you  have  it  you  will 
think  no  hours  too  long  for  work,  and  labour, 
instead  of  being  toilsome,  will  be  your  greatest 
pleasure.  Unless  you  have  enthusiasm  for  your 
art  yourselves,  how  can  you  expect  that  others 
v.  ill  have  any  to  spare  for  you  and  your  work  r 
It  is  a  contagious  quality.  The  artist  who 
really  has  it  does  his  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  others  feel  for  him  what  he  feels  for  his 
own  work.  This  is  seldom,  if  ever,  worthy  of 
love  and  admiration,  unless  it  is  the  outcome  of 
a  zeal  and  a  fire  which  are  real  and  intense.  If 
we  have  such  a  zeal,  how  will  it  show  itself  on 
our  works?  This  is  a  question  which  affects 
what  is  called  the  practice  of  our  art  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  study.  I  have  left  myself 
scant  time  to  speak  on  this  part  of  my  subject, 
but  fortunately  there  is  not  much  to  he  said. 
In  art  a  man  who  has  zeal  must  almost  of 
necessity  have  more  zeal  for  some  of  its  forms 
than  for  others.  The  forms  which  our  art  has 
taken  are  styles  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  artist  to  take  an  equal  interest.  And  a 
man  who  is  really  an  artist  will  find  it  natural 
to  practice  in  one  style,  impossible  to  do  so 
in  another.  Modern  practice  has  tried  to 
convert  the  world  to  an  opposite  view : 
it  has  assumed  that  an  architect  can  design 
equally  well  in  any  style.  Of  course,  if 
this  were  true,  there  would  be  no  art  in 
the  work,  for  an  artist  must  show  himself  in 
his  work,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
this  in  antagonistic  things.  It  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  necessary  or  desirable  that  I  should 
pronounce  positively  to  you  as  to  which  is  the 
best  form  for  the  architecture  of  the  present  day. 
That,  when  you  have  studied  and  thought,  and 
worked  for  a  few  more  years,  each  of  you  will 
have  to  decide  himself.  But  this  I  can  tell  you, 
that  if  you  have  zeal  enough  and  enthusiasm  to 
care  for  your'  art  for  Art's  sake,  you  are  far  more 
sure  of  success  by  adhering  strictly  to  what  you 
believe  to  be  good,  true,  honest,  and  artistic 
work,  than  if  you  attempt  to  please  everybody 
by  doing  whatever  you  are  asked  to  do  in  what- 
ever style  or  fashion  may  be  dictated.  The  man 
who  knows  how  to  do  one  thing  well  is  more 
certain  of  success  than  he  who  tries  to  know  a 
little  of  everything,  and  in  study  and  in  practice 
common  sense  and  good  art  both  claim  from  you 
that  you  should  at  any  rate  know  the  style  of 
your  own  choice  well.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  is  ;i 
sort  of  inspiration  that  is  required  in  the  artist 
who  is  ever  to  do  any  really  great  work,  and 
this  will  never  come  to  one  who  never  dreams 
of  perfection,  who  thinks  first  of  all  of 
gain  and  worldly  interest,  who  treats  his  art  as 
a  mere  matter  of  business  and  routine,  not  as  an 
imperious  mistress  who  must  have  all  his  devo* 
tion  and  all  his  heart.  To  secure  this  enthusiasm 
you  must  be  dreamers  in  one  way  only — you 
may  give  reins  to  your  imagination — you  may 
dream  of  beauty,  of  majesty,  of  perfection — you 
may  picture  to  yourself  what  you  would  and  will 
accomplish  ;  but  you  must  be  to  dreamers  about 
your  proper  work.  That  must  be  constant,  steady 
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in  purpose,  thoughtful,  and  always  in  some  way 
bearing  on  your  art  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  more  time  you  devote  to  study  the  more  will 
you  become  engrossed  in  your  art,  and  the  more 
you  will  find  that  it  is  delightful  and  interesting 
in  all  its  changes  and  developments  of  old.  and  in 
the  practical  application  of  what  you  learn  from 
these  to  the  art  of  your  own  time.  Industry  alone 
will  not  make  a  great  artist :  but  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  certain  than  another  in  art,  it  is  that 
all  great  artists  have  been  industrious,  and  that 
if  you  wish  to  be  numbered  in  their  results  you 
must  follow  their  example. 


ST.  PETER'S  AND  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 
DRALS COMPARED. 

MR.  SOMERS  CLARKE,  Jvn.,  read  a  paper 
on  "St.  Peter's  a ud  St.  Paul's"  before 
St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  on  Thursday, 
the  1 7th  inst.    A  building  was  to  be  accounted 
an  example  of  good  or  bad  architecture,  the  lec- 
turer reminded  his  hearers,  in  proportion  to  its 
adaptability  to  its  purpose,  suitability  of  design 
to  materials  of  construction,  and  its  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  its  style  was  but  a 
question  of  grammar,  and  mattered  little  so  long 
as  the  ideas  were  clearly  expressed.  Those 
learned  in  architectural  grammar  found  that  the 
west-front  of  St.  Paul' s  was  full  of  blunders, 
details  badly  applied,  and  quite  contrary  to  rule  ; 
the  portico  was  deficient  in  projection,  two 
orders  were    superposed,    the  columns  were 
doubled  and  were  wrongly  spaced  ;  yet  all  felt, 
on  looking  at  the  front,  that  it  was  but  scant 
praise  to  call  it  "  the  most  pleasing  design  of  its 
class  that  had  yet  been  executed."    But  in  the 
chief  front  of  St.  Peter's  (called  for  convenience 
the  west-end,  but  really  facing  east)  the  dimen- 
sions were  colossal ;  the  balustrade  surmounting 
the  front  rose  far  higher  than  the  western 
towers  of  our  own  church,  whilst  the  width  was 
nearly    double.    The   grammatical  blunders, 
although  many,  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  St. 
Paul's.    Yet,  in  effect,  St.  Peter's  was  as  huge  a 
failure  as  St.  Paul's  was  a  triumphant  success. 
The  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  did  not  rest  on  the 
correct  application  of  the  Classic  styles,  but  upon 
outline,  massing  of  parts,  contrast  between  the 
spiring  form  of  the  western  towers  and  the  vast 
shell  of  the  dome,  and  the  placing  of  these  in 
just  relation  to  one  another.     The  lecturer 
sketched  the  history  of  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Peter's,  from  1450  to  its  structural  completion. 
The  plan  was  recast,  and  the  prodigious  dome 
w.ts  conceived  and  originated  by  Bramante,  the 
architect,  from  1503  to  1510  ;  he  was  followed  by 
Raffaelle  and  F.  A.  Gioconde,  who  elongated 
the  nave  to  about  its  present  length.  Antonio 
de  San  Gallo  succeeded  in  1517,  and  proposed 
developments  of  the  design,  by  which  it  would 
have  been  made  much  superior  to  the  present 
building.  Peruggi,  the  next  architect,  readopted 
the  Greek  cross  of  Bramante,  and  introduced 
great  retrenchments,  cutting  down  the  scheme. 
Antonio  de  San  Gallo  the  younger  added  to  his 
Greek  cross  a  vestibule,    and  a  vast  facade, 
running  north  and  south  ;  his  original  design, 
still  pre<erved,  showing  much  which  seemed  to 
have  suggested  to  Wren  what  was  called  his 
favourite  design  for  St.  Paul's,  but  with  the 
essential  difference  that  Wren's  dome  was  to 
stand  on  eight  piers,  wliilst  San  Gallo's  dome 
had  four  piers  already  constructed.  Michael 
Angclo,  154G-64,  cut  down  San  Gallo's  plan, 
which  had  only  been  partly  completed,  ruth- 
lessly ;  he  gave  up  the  vestibule,  struck  out  all 
aisles  and  side-chapels,  and  reduced  the  scheme 
to  extreme  simplicity.     With  beautiful  detail 
the  vastncffl  of  the  dimensions  would  have  made 
his  interior  impressive,  although  not  equal  to 
Bramante'a  or  the  younger  San  Gallo's  designs; 
but  Michael  Angelo  did  his  best  to  destroy  any 
grandeur  of  effect  by  the  huge  and  vulgar 
details  adopted.    The  Greek  cross  was  now  com- 
pleted,  the  substructure   of  the  dome  partly 
reared,  and  shortly  after  Michael  Angelo's  death, 
roofed  in.    In  the  17th  century  the  existing 
nave  was  add;.d  by  Carlo  Maderna.  Granted, 
that  this  elongation  had  diminish  d  the  appear- 
ance of  concentration  of  effect  on  the  dome,  what 
was  it  made  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  so  dis- 
appointing ?    It  seemed  utterly  devoid  of  human 
interest,  frigid,  and  unsympathetic  ;  it  was  more 
Crashing  than  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  yet  all 
would  admit  that  the  proportion  of  the  dome 
and  its  surrounding  parts  to  one  another  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  Wren's  masterpiece.  Mr. 


E.    A.    Freeman   had  shown  that  the  disap- 
pointment  universally    felt    in  first  entering 
St.  Feter's  was  due  to  the  blunder  of  the  archi- 
tects in  adopting  the  magnifying  in  place  of  the 
multiplying  principle,  the  individual  arches  and 
other  features  being  enlarged  instead  of  introdu- 
cing a  number  of  features  of  tho  same  kind.  St. 
Paul's  in  re-erection  passed  through  no  such 
vicissitudesasthefellow-church,  and  we  were  able 
to  follow  the  gradual  growth  of  the  scheme  from 
the  drawings  left  by   Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Before  the  Great  Fire  Wreu  was  called  in  to 
repair  Old  St.  Paul's,  and  he  then  proposed  to 
use  the  old  cruciform  plan,  but  "  to  cut  off  tho 
inner  corners  of  the  cross,  making  a  dome  in  the 
middle,  after  a  good  Roman  manner."  Wren  was 
closely  connected  with  Ely,    where  this  very 
scheme  had  been  adopted  in  the  14th  century. 
When  the  Great  Fire  of  1C66  ruined  the  old 
cathedral,  Wren   showed  himself   desirous  to 
throw  over  all  Gothic  traditions,  and  although 
he  had  never  been  to  Rome,  yet  he  produced 
a  desig'n  which,  on  comparison,  is  shown,  both 
on  plan  and  elevation,  to  bear  strong  affinity 
to    San   Gallo    the  younger' s  plan  for  St. 
Peter's.    Fortunately,  the  clergy  insisted  on  a 
"cathedral   form "   being  preserved,   and  the 
result  was   a  more   spacious    and  convenient 
building,  and  a   much  more  effective  design 
than  Wren's   first    proposal.     Bramante  and 
San   Gallo  were   largely  influenced  in  their 
designs  by  the  influence  of  the  gigantic  ruins 
in  Rome,  erected  at  a  period  when  art  was 
at  a  low  ebb ;   the   idea  of  St.  Peter's  was 
essentially  that  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius, 
and  the  Parthenon  dome.    Again  the  Roman 
method  had  always  been  to  build  in  brick,  faced 
with  thin  slabs  of  maible  held  on  by  cramps, 
and  this  mode  of  construction  exercised  a  power- 
ful and  not  often  recognised  influence  on  the 
design  for  St.  Peter's.    Although  the  external 
walls  of  that  cathedral  were  faced  with  stone,  all 
the  rest  of  the  building  was  of  brick.  The 
whole  interior  was,  when  first  finished,  decorated 
not  with  marble  or  solid  stone,  but  with  plaster. 
Those  parts  near  the  eye,  and  that  could  be 
touched,  were  now  being  gradually  cut  away  and 
replaced  by  marble;  but  from  one  end  of  the 
church  to  the  other  not  a  single  leading  archi- 
tectural feature  was   of  that    material.  Con- 
sequently, what  would  otherwise  have  been 
moderate -sized  piers  or  pillars  were  developed 
into  enormous  brick  piers,  mountains  of  material. 
Wren,  although  aiming  at  building  after  "a 
good  Roman   manner,"   was   fortunately  un- 
acquainted with  Roman  manners  of  construction, 
and  we  therefore  had  in  St.  Paul's  a  building 
which  was  really  built  of  stone  within  and  without 
and  in  which  all  wall-surfaces,  decorative  fea- 
tures, and  carved  details  were  executed  in  stone. 
For  this  reason  he  thought  Mr.  Burges,  A.R.  A., 
was  singularly  out  of  sympathy  with  St.  Paul's, 
when  in  his  scheme  of  decoration  he  proposed  to 
chip  away  a  greater  part  of  its  internal  surface, 
and  replace  it  with  a  marble  veneer.    St.  Peter's 
was  intended  so  to  be  treated  ;  St.  Paid's  was 
not,   for  the  leading  Hues  were  all  in  solid 
wrought-stone,  and  were  integral  parts  of  the 
structure.    Turning  to  the  plan  of  St.  Paul's,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  long  and  narrow  nave 
carried  out  was  not  so  useful  as  would  have  been 
one  of  greater  breadth  and  less  length,  and  the 
internal  effect  of  the  building,  now  an  unhappy 
compromise  between  a  long  and  a  domed  church, 
based,  the  one  on  a  Latin,  the  other  on  a  Greek 
cross,  would  have  been  improved.     It  was  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  many  coincidences  of  the  plans 
of  New  St.  Paul's  and  Ely,  yet  there  was  no 
careless  imitation,  When  having  made  each  point 
his  own.  His  conception  was  English  Mediaeval, 
covered  with  a  Roman  skin  not  very  correct  in 
detail.    The  economy  of  material  was  remark- 
ably seen  in  tho  dome,  which  was  quite  original, 
and  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  scien- 
tific construction.    Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
parts  in  St.  Paul's,  its  dome,  and  still  more  its 
nave,  looked  larger  than  St.  Peter's  ;  although 
the  dimensions  were  much  less.     In  St.  Paul's, 
Wren,   regardless  of  all  precedent,  introduced 
an  attic   story,  answering  very  nearly  to  the 
Mediaeval  triforium,  in  order  to  cany  the  vault  of 
nave.    This  had  been  denounced  by  critics  as  a 
shocking  grammatical  blunder ;  but  as  it  played 
a  useful  part  in  the  construction  of  the  building-, 
this  innovation  was  but  one  of  scver.il  instances 
in  which  Wren  permitted  his  g-ood  sense  and 
imagination  to  get  the  better  of  his  roles.  In 
looking  eastward  the  whole  effect  of  St.  Peter's 
was  better,  because  more  concentrated  than  that 


of  St.  Paul's.  In  tho  latter  they  had  a  nave  not 
very  wide  and  of  some  length,  terminating  in  a 
vast  area,  beyond  which  came  what  appeared  to 
be  a  contacted  and  gloomy  passage,  rather  than 
a  continuation  of  the  nave.  To  prove  that  Wren's 
first  proposal  of  a  Greek  cross  would  have  been 
better,  they  had  but  to  compare  the  view  up  the 
nave  with  that  from  either  transept-door. 
Further  than  this,  if  the  long  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
could  be  closed,  and  tho  altar  placed  under  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  dome  area,  there  would  be  a 
great  practical  benefit,  and  this,  which  was 
nearly  akin  to  one  of  the  proposals  of  Wren,  he 
threw  out  as  an  addition  to  the  many  schemes 
which  had  been  propounded  for  "  completing 
St.  Paul's." 

 •  -     —  »  

THE  BEDDING  OF  GIRDERS. 

TN  fixing  girders  for  bridges  a  good  bearing 
_L  is  important,  and  the  size  of  the  templates 
should  be  made  to  distribute  the  weight  upon 
an  area  of  surface  of  the  pier  adequate  to  the 
purpose,  allowing  a  good  margin.  In  iron 
bridges  the  expansion  and  contz'dction  of  the 
metal  necessitates  a  means  to  allow  for  longi- 
tudinal movement  at  one  end.  This  is  effected 
usually  by  a  series  of  rollers  running  upon  a 
bed-plate  resting  on  the  pier,  and  these  rollers 
should  be  numerous  enough  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  half  the  girder  and  its  load.  The 
rollers  should  be  of  wrought-iron,  about  3in. 
diameter,  and  these  are  fixed  so  that  they  are 
kept  at  a  proper  distance  apart.  The  main 
girder  has  usually  a  plate  fixed  below  its  end 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  an  upper  bed-plate, 
and  this  rests  on  the  rollers.  Another  necessary 
precaution  is  to  allow  for  the  tilting  action  at 
the  ends  of  a  girder  which  deflects  under  a  load. 
To  provide  for  this  and  to  insure  an  even  bear- 
ing the  gii  der  should  not  be  rigidly  fixed  to  the 
upper  bed-plate,  but  be  hollowed  out  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  rule-joint,  thus  allowing  the  end 
of  the  girder  to  tilt,  at  the  same  time  keeping  its 
position  firmly  on  the  rollers. 

It  is  necessary  to  fix  the  bottom  bed-plate 
securely  to  the  stone  capping  or  template  of  the 
pier,  and  levers  or  dovetail  bolts  should  be  used, 
and  the  bearings  upon  the  rollers  ought  to  be 
carefully  fitted  and  ground. 


CISTERNS. 

SOME  good  advice  is  given  in  Mr.  Pany's 
recently  published  book  on  ' '  Water  : 
its  Composition  and  Collection,"  with  respect  to 
cisterns.  Lead-lined  cisterns  are  better  avoided, 
though  they  form  a  large  class  in  the  older 
houses  ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  water  seldom 
acts  on  tarnished  lead,  though  bright  new  lead 
is  often  acted  upon  by  it.  It  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  zinc  is  liable  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  may  produce  metallic  poisoning. 
A  large  number  of  new  cisterns  in  the  smaller 
houses  in  the  suburbs  are  zinc -lined,  and  the 
fact  ought  to  be  noted,  though  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  case  in  which  poisoning  from  this 
cause  has  been  proved,  or  even  suspected.  Speak- 
ing of  iron  cisterns,  the  author  remarks  that  "  if 
iron  cisterns  are  used  they  should  receive  a  coat 
of  boiled  linseed  oil,  carefully  applied,  before 
they  leave  the  ironfounders'  premises,  and  before 
they  are  painted.  A  wash  of  Portland  cement 
affords  an  excellent  protection  for  iron,  if  skil- 
fully put  on.  The  iron  should  receive  three 
coats,  and  the  wash  should  be  renewed  eveiy 
year." 

We  very  much  doubt  if  more  than  a  very 
simill  percentage  of  cisterns  are  ever  cleaned. 
This  neglect  arises  chiefly,  probably,  from  the 
inaccessible,  awkward  positions  in  which  they 
are  frequently  placed.  How  often  do  we  find 
them  fixed  close  up  to  the  roof  as  a  lean-to, 
without  sufficient  space  for  a  man  to  put  his 
head  to  look  into  it,  and  certainly  without  space 
for  cleansing.  If  they  are  fixed  outside,  as  they 
often  are,  they  are  found  without  lids,  so  that 
any  filth  or  decomposing  matter  may  fall  or  be 
tin-own  in.  Any  dirty  and  inconvenient  corner 
appears  to  be  a  place  for  a  cistern,  and  it  is  time 
architects  paid  more  attention  to  a  point  which 
they  generally  leave  to  chance.  In  many  houses 
the" tenants  do  not  know  even  where  to  find  the 
cistern.  Good  ventilation  and  sufficient  light 
are  two  essential  conditions  to  be  met  in  selecting 
a  suitable  place,  and  those  who  take  or  buy 
houses,  should,  above  all,  see  that  there  is  no 
connecting  pipe  or  overflow,  between  the  cistern 
and  water-closet  or  drain. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

— — 

ST.  MARY  ABBOTTS  CHURCH,  KENSINGTON. 

To-day  our  double-page  plate  illustrates  in 
detail  the  several  st  iges  of  the  spire  and  upper 
part  of  the  tower  of  this  church,  both  in  eleva- 
tion as  well  as  in  section.  Last  week  we  pub- 
lished the  south  elevation  with  general  ground- 
plan,  and  also  a  detail  of  the  west  front.  Our 
next  illustration  of  this  building  will  include  a 
general  elevation  of  the  tower  and  spire  as  com- 
pleted, with  a  longitudinal  of  the  entire  church. 
The  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  EA,  was  the  archi- 
tect. 

HAMPTON  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

This  school,  founded  a.d.  1.556,  was  recon- 
stituted under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, dated  Nov.  27,  1878,  and  that 
enabled  the  governors,  of  whom  Mr.  Alderman 
Knight  is  the  chairman,  to  give  instructions  for 
the  erection  of  the  building  of  which  we  g.ve 
an  illustration  this  week.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  on  the  11th 
day  of  October,  1879,  and  the  building  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  It  is  con- 
structed of  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone,  and 
provides  accommodation  fur  23  boarders  and  125 
day-scholars,  at  3j  to  4  guineas  per  term,  and 
care  has  been  taken,  in  arranging  the  plan,  to 
admit  of  further  extension  ;  and  already  it  is  in 
contemp'ation  to  erect  a  school-chapel.  The 
building,  including  an  infirmary  in  the  grounds, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £6,887,  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Anes,  of  the  Atlas  Building  Works,  Putney. 

DESIGN  FOR  A  CONCRETE  HOUSE. 

Concrete  construction  is  constantly  a  subj-ct 
for  debate  by  all  interested  in  building,  and  few 
have  done  more  towards  its  development  than 
Mr.  Lascrlles.  To-day  we  publish  a  design 
prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  archi- 
tect, for  erection  in  concrete  slabs,  tile  work 
and  half -timber  construction  being  imitated  by 
the  material  in  question,  which  is  only  ljin. 
thick,  built  upon  concrete  studding  ;  the 
chimney-stacks  in  red  brickwork. 

GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  COMPETITION. 

We  illustrate,  this  week,  the  design  to  which,  in 
the  late  competition,  out  of  9S  submitted,  Mr. 
Barry  awarded  the  second  premium  of  500 
guineas.  Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson,  the  authors 
of  this  design,  appear  by  their  report  to  have 
adhered  voiy  closely  to  Mr.  Carrick's  plan,  con- 
sidering, indeed,  that  the  terms  of  thecompetiti  in 
bound  them  to  this  course.  The  report  further 
mentions  that  in  the  composition  of  their  design 
their  aim  has  been  to  give  it  (in  the  terms  of  the 
competition)  a  broad  and  dignified,  rather  than 
a  florid  character  ;  and  with  this  in  view,  they 
li  ive  adopted  the  pure  Classic  style,  avoiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  tendency  towards  the  free- 
dom of  Reuaiisance.  The  design  consists  of  a 
principal  order  on  a  rustic  basement,  the  sky- 
line being  broken  by  one  large  tower  placed 
over  the  principal  staircase,  and  rising  boldly 


behind  the  3entral  mass  of  the  front  elevation. 
In  the  plans,  the  large  apartment  shown  in  the 
ground-pla  i  is  the  telling-room,  for  receiving 
gas  and  water-rates.  In  the  first-floor  plan,  the 
large  apartment  on  the  left  band  at  the  top  is 
the  Town-hall ;  those  next  to  it,  on  the  right 
hand,  are  the  gas  and  water  offices ;  on  the 
right  hand  are  shown  various  offices  and  com- 
mittee-rooms. The  octagonal  chamber  at  the 
bottom  is  the  Lord  Provost's  room,  and  that  to 
the  right  of  it  an  ante-room.  To  the  left 
hand  are  f-hown  three  saloons,  and  the  oval 
room  behind  the  reception-room  and  staircase  is 
the  council- chamber. 


DIMENSIONS    OE    GIRDER  BRIDGES. 

AT  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  a  paper  was  read  ' '  On 
the  Weight  and  Limiting  Dimensions  of  Girder 
Bridges,"  by  Mr.  M.  am  Ende,  Assoc.  M.Inst. 
C.E.  The  auth  it  treated  of  a  formula  for  the 
weight  of  girder  bridges,  which  he  based,  to 
some  extent  theoretically,  upon  the  strains  in 
the  principal  or  primary  parts,  viz.,  the  flanges, 
the  vertical  web,  and  the  wind-bracing',  and 
to  some  extent  empirically,  upon  the  experi- 
mental construction  of  the  secondary  parts  or 
bracing.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  weight  of  girders. 
The  foimer  was  the  weight  of  an  ideal  structure, 
without  connections  and  lateral  stiffening ;  the 
latter  contained  the  theoretical  weight,  together 
with  constants  of  construction,  for  the  various 
part',  and  an  item  for  secondary  bracing  in 
addition.  The  constants  of  construction  (such  as 
the  allowances  for  rivet-holes  and  cover-plates) 
were  generally  understood,  and  there  was  no 
great  variety  of  practice  ;  but  practice  varied 
greatly  with  regard  to  the  allowance  for  second- 
ary bracing.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  draw 
conclusions  from  existing  structures  as  to  that 
item,  even  for  structures  of  equal  size ;  but 
it  would  be  entirely  misleading  to  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  structures  of  much  larger  size  and 
of  different  proportions.  The  author  considered 
it,  therefore,  requisite  to  design  such  structures 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  item  for  secondary 
bracing  over  the  whole  range  of  practical  con- 
struction. Omitting  smaller  structures,  in  which 
the  secondary  bracing  was  ruled  by  considera- 
tions apart  fiom  strict  economy,  this  range 
extended  from  spans  of  150  feet  to  1,500  feet. 
The designsrepresented  spans  of  1,500,  1,000,  750, 
500,  255,  and  150  feet,  the  latter  two  having 
been  executed  for  the  Costa  Rica  State  Railway. 
The  system,  common  to  all,  was  novel;  and 
great  economic  advantages  were  claimed  fur  it. 

The  principal  features  were  : — 1,  a  polygonal 
form  of  the  top  flange  composed  of  only  five 
straight  or  nearly  straight  members  ;  2,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  form  few  meshes  in  the  web;  3, 
the  depth  of  the  girders  at  l-10th  and  9-10th  of 
the  span  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the  depth  in 
the  centre  as  characteristic  of  the  foim  of  the 
girders  ;  4th,  the  depth  in  the  centre  was  equal 
to  l-5th  and  l-6th  of  the  span  ;  5,  the  widths  of 
the  bridges  were  determine!  according  to  a 
practical  formula  ;  6,  the  construction  in  detail 
was  accomplished  almost  entirely  with  ro'led 
bars,  plates  being  used  only  at  the  junctions  of 
the  principal  members.  Points  1  to  3  were  based 
upon  a  calculation  of  the  theoretical  weights  of 
a  number  of  foims  of  girders  with  a  polygonal 
as  well  as  with  a  curved  top  flange,  the  results 
being  stated  on  a  diagram.  Point  4  was  bised 
upon  results  derived  from  the  formula  referred 
to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  parser.  Point  5 
recjuired  a  formula  of  a  curve  which  was  an 
asymptote  to  a  straight  line  of  an  assumed 
inclination  (here  1  in  30) ;  such  a  curve  was  an 
hyperbola.  Point  6  was  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  style  of  bridge -building. 

From  these  designs  six  values  for  the  second- 
ary bracings  were  derived.  If,  then,  the  weight 
was  hypothetically  put :  — 

z'  (D  +  c")  x  (B  +a"')y  L 
viz.,  as  a  function  of  the  three  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  structure,  D  the  depth,  B  the  width, 
and  L  the  span,  five  values  wo  dd  be  sufficient 
ti  determine  the  five  contauts.  They  were  found 
to  be  the  following  :  — 

z'  =  0  007,  z"  =  -  10;  ;'"=  -  G ;  x  =y  =  \ 
This  constituted  the  empirical  part  of  the  pro- 
blem.   Referring  again  to  the  theoretical  part, 
a  simple  system   had  to  be  chosen,    since  a 
formula  was  required  cepi  illy  correct  for  all  pro- 


portions of  span  to  depth,  besides  not  being  too 
complicated.  Such  simple  systems  were  the 
giider  with  two  parallel  flanges,  and  the  bow- 
string girder  with  a  parabola  of  the  2nd  degree. 
The  latter  was  preferred  as  having  more  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  girder  of  greatest 
economy  than  the  f ormer.  'I  he  weight  of  the 
ideal  structure  mentioned  above  was  determined 
entirely  on  theoretical  grounds,  while  the  neces- 
sary additions  for  the  practical  weight  were 
derived  from  the  elesigus,  under  the  assumption 
that  an  equal  degree  of  economy  could  be 
obseived  in  the  practical  construction  of  the  bow- 
string girder.  The  formula  for  the  weight  of 
the  parabolic  girder  bridge  thus  completed  could 
be  utilised  to  ascertain  not  only  the  limiting 
spans  of  such  bridges,  but  also  a  point  of  greater 
import  mce,  viz.,  the  most  economic  proportion 
of  the  depth  to  the  span  of  the  girders.  This 
influence  of  the  depth  upon  the  Wright  of  girders 
was  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  which  formed  the 
record  of  a  large  number  of  results  obtained  from 
the  formula.  The  author  was  led  by  it  to  con- 
clusions which  were  in  perfect  harmony  with 
expeiieLce  and  modern  practice,  viz.,  that  for 
very  large  bridges  the  best  proportion  of  depth 
to  span  was  from  about  1  in  4  to  1  in  5,  anel  for 
small  bridges  1  in  6  to  1  in  8.  With  a  view  of 
applying  the  formula  to  other  systems,  especially 
to  the  system  of  greatest  economy,  the  theo- 
retical weights  of  various  foims  of  girders  were 
calculated,  and  the  results  tabulated  on  the 
diagram  before  referred  to.  This  embraced  the 
parabolic  girders  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and 
00. h  degree  (being  necessarily  ail  girders  with 
many  meshes  in  the  web),  and  a  number  of 
girders  with  few  meshes  in  the  web,  among 
which  was  the  girder  of  greatest  theoretical 
economy,  and  the  girder  illustra'ed  in  the 
design. 

A  formula  was  then  given  analogous  to  the 
formula  for  the  common  parabolic  girder,  but 
containing  as  a  factor  the  proportion  of  the 
theoretical  weight  of  any  given  form  to  that  of 
the  parabolic  girder,  and  the  practical  weight 
could  thus  be  calculated  by  referring  to  the 
table. 

A  diagram  was  exhibited  showing  the  limit- 
ing depths  of  all  parabolic  girder-biidges,  i.e., 
he  depths  at  which  the  weights  were  infinite; 
the  curve  defining  these  depths  was  an  ellipse. 
The  same  diagram  showed  the  depths  which 
limited  economy,  i.e.,  at  which  the  weights  weie 
a  minimum.  Another  diagram  showed  in  detail 
the  weights  of  the  principal  parts  of  all  para- 
bolic girder-bridges,  the  depths  of  which  were 
most  economical. 

In  the  summary  the  author  referred  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  investigations  contained  i  i 
the  communication,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  in  the  same 
direction;  but  ho  thought  he  had  succeeded  in 
showinjr  that  the  construction  of  a  foimula 
generally  applicable  to  the  girder-bridges  was 
not  an  impossibilty,  and  that  even  in  its  present 
form  it  would  be  of  practical  use  for  estimating 
the  weights  of  large  bridges.  The  mathematical 
part  required  to  determine  the  theoretical  weight  s 
of  flanges,  web,  and  wdnd-bracing,  was  con- 
tained in  an  appendix. 


CHIPS. 

With  reference  to  the  Royal  Academy  design  for 
a  college,  which  we  published  last  wtek,  we  find 
that  it  was  not  "  reckoned  second''  in  the  com- 
petition, as  we  were  informed.  There  is  no  second 
or  third  place  or  piize  awarded  in  the  Tiavelliug 
Studentship  competition. 

The  parish-church  of  Northaw,  near  Barnet, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday,  consequent  on 
the  over-heating  of  the  warming  appaiatus.  The 
church  was  a  Perpendicular  structure,  and  was 
restored  a  few  years  since  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  and 
a  new  organ  was  erected  only  three  mouths  ago. 

Memoiial- stones  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel,  in 
course  of  erection  in  Marsh-str<  et,  Ashford.  East 
Kent,  were  laid  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  W.  R. 
King  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  will  be  about 
£2,000. 

The  fine  old  parish-church  of  North  Curry,  near 
Taunton,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  and  a 
thorough  restoration  is  intended.  The  rich  and 
massive  octagonal  towers  are  crumbling  away  to 
such  an  extent  that  scarcely  a  perft  ct  scene  or  a 
portion  of  its  details  can  be  seen.  The  nave  auel 
aisle  walls  are  bulged  and  overhanging  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Johu  O. 
Scott,  son  and  succo-'Sor  to  the  Ute  Sir  Gilbert 
Soott,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Hdnuaford. 
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TRURO,  AND  ITS  CATHEDRAL. 
rpiIE  old  pariah-church  of  St.  Mary  in  now 
I  almost  entirely  removed,  and  the  general 
works  are  being  pushed  on  by  Mr.  Janu  s  Bubb, 
Mr.  Pearson's  clerk  of  works,  as  fast  as  frost 
and  snow  will  allow  some  40  or  50  men  to  pro- 
ceed. The  stained-glass  windows  that  were  in 
its  south  aisle  have  been  carefully  removed  for 
future  use,  and  all  the  monuments  have  been 
cared  for  in  like  manner.  When  the  old  roofs 
were  taken  off,  the  timbers  were  found  to  be  so 
rotten  that  the  wonder  is  they  have  stood  so 
long.  The  south  arcade  had  its  stones  so  firmly 
cemented  together,  that  to  remove  them  piece- 
meal was  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
They  will  all  be  re-incorporated  into  the  new 
cathedral.  The  south  wall  still  stands,  9£in.  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  and  propped  by  stays.  It 
will  be  pushed  back  bodily  to  its  original  upright 
position  by  "jacks,"  and  then  will  form  the 
south  wTall  of  the  choir  of  the  new  edifice.  The 
foundations  for  the  choir  itself  are  nearly  all 
laid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  earth  has  been  re- 
moved preparatory  to  forming  the  crypt. 

Such  of  the  granite  of  the  old  tower  that  was 
sound  and  good,  has  been  reworked  for  the 
courses  under  the  plinth  and  for  those  between 
the  base-moulds  of  the  crypt.  Some  of  these 
latter  are  in  the  old  material  also. 

A  note  or  two  upon  the  old  church  just  sacri- 
ficed for  the  new  cathedral's  sake,  may  at  this 
particular  period  be  interesting,  and  serve  as 
some  record  of  the  past,  useful  for  reference  in 
years  to  come.  St.  Mary's  Church  was,  in  the 
main,  of  Perpendicular  type,  and  it  seems 
quite  a  matter  of  conjecture  what  earlier  build- 
ings preceded  it.  The  various  dates  at  which 
any  mention  occurs  of  these  are  few  and  far 
between. 

In  September,  1259,  Bishop  Bronescombe,  of 
Exeter— he  ruled  the  See  from  1257  till  1280— 
visited  Truro,  and  dedicated  the  church  of 
Kenwyn — the  day  following  that  of  St.  Mary's, 
Truro,  and  the  cUy  after,  the  church  of  the 
already  established  Dominican  Friars.  On 
November  6th,  1328,  Bishop  Grandison  dedicated 
a  high  altar  at  Truro,  and  ia  1421  Bishop  Lacy 
licensed  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  in  the  paiish 
of  St.  Mary — which  does  not  imply,  of  course, 
that  it  was  a  separate  church — and  the  jambs 
of  a  window  in  one  of  the  aisles  stem  to  indicate 
that  formerly  this  chapel  was  attached  to  St. 
Mary's. 

Writing  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Leland,  in  his  "  Itinerary, "  makes 
reference  to  "oneparoche  Church  inTruru;" 
and  another  writer  (Hals)  says  that  some  of  the 
old  glass  in  the  north  aisle  bore  the  arms  of 
John,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Crown  in  1199.  In  Kenwyn-street,  close  by,  a 
Dominican  Priory  was  founded  in  1250.  There 
are  records  that  William  of  Worcester  visited 
it  in  1478,  and  the  building  was  standing-  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Besides  the 
friary  just  alluded  to,  there  was  also,  at  Truro, 
a  convent  of  Poor  Clares,  who,  by  the  bye,  had 
the  repute  for  being  very  wealthy. 

A 11  that  has  been  found  that  in  any  way  throws 
light  upon  an  earlier  church,  has  been  religiously 
preserved  by  the  painstaking  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  James  Bubb,  and  so  carefully  his  all  being 
carried  out  under  that  gentleman's  direction, 
that  not  so  much  as  a  single  acoident  has 
occurred  to  life  or  limb  during  the  progress  of  the 
works. 

Amongst  the  brasses  there  is  one  to  Cuthbert 
Sydenham,  Mayor  of  Truro,  in  1627.  He  died 
in  1630,  and  the  memorial  appears  to  be  a.  second- 
hand one,  for  underneath  Sydenham's  brass,  and 
on  the  same  stone,  was  found  an  older  one  ! 
.  Some  interesting  brasses  were  also  found  on  a 
buried  slab  in  the  chancel-floor.  As  regards  the 
windows  in  the  north  aisle,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
proof  exists  of  their  having  been  originally  built 
,of  an  oolite— the  original  sills  and  some  pieces 
of  jamb  left  intact  in  situ  proving  this,  and  that 
the  granite  used  afterwards  was  merely  a  res- 
toration, and  not  the  first  work.  Some  11th- 
century  tracery  and  jambs  were  found,  worked 
out  of  Elvan  stone— the  banker-marks  of  the 
masons  are  very  distinct  upon  these  stones.  Many 
glazed  and  unglazed  tiles  were  found  buried  in 
-he  chancel,  together  with  a  Spanish  embossed 
deof  beautiful  workmanship.  Several  old  wiudow- 
ambs  found  built  in  the  north  wall  were,  no 
lloubt,  those  of  the  14th-century  window,  which 
lad  been  replaced  by  Perpendicular  ones.  These 
ragments  were  worked  in  Polvphant  orCarclew 
tone- more  probably  the  latter.    Some  sand- 


stone remains  are  largely  impregnated  with  iron, 
and  show  strong  signs  of  oxidisation.  Mr.  Bubb 
also  found,  scattered  under  tho  floors,  several 
pieces  of  a  granite  font,  hexagonal  in  plan,  and 
of  Early  English  character.  A  piscina  built  in 
the  north  wall,  two  pieces  of  a  stono  newel 
pertaining  to  a  turret  staircase  leading  to  the 
rood-loft,  and  other  such  suggestive  items  have 
been  fouud  and  preserved.  Of  old  woodwork  a 
moulded  oak  curb — of  15th-century  work  —some 
elaborately  carved  wall-plates  and  purlins  of 
the  same  date,  and  a  piece  of  oak  with  the  date 
of  1G93  thereon  are  amongst  the  finds.  The 
present  (or  rather  just  defunct)  church  was 
built  ' '  at  the  proper  cost  and  charge  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  other  pious  benefactors,"  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  There  still 
exists  an  interesting  deed,  dated  1504,  wherein 
Sir  John  Arundel  grants  permission  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Truro  to  quarry  stone  in  his 
manor  of  Truro  Vean,  for  the  building  ' '  of  the 
churche,  and  of  a  newe  towTre  in  the  pyshe  of 
owre  Ladye  of  Truro."  Amongst  the  remains 
of  ancient  stained-glass  in  the  windows  of  the 
south  aisle,  were  to  be  traced  the  arms  of  the 
Tregians,  Trenoweths,  Arundells,  Camme- 
nows,  Edgecombes,  and  other  of  the  original 
benefactors ;  but  this  glass  was  mostly  swept 
away  during'  the  middle  of  last  century.  On 
one  window,  however,  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  artist's  name  is  yet  preserved,  it  reads:  — 
"Willmo.  1518."  It  was  at  the  time  that  so 
much  of  the  old  glass  went  (1747),  that  the 
"restoration"  of  the  building'  took  place,  and 
then  the  fine  old  waggon-headed  oak  roof  was 
covered  by  the  plaster  Classic  ceding,  that  did 
duty  until  the  present  overthrow.  The  new 
spire  and  tower  were  built  about  the  same  time, 
and  a  record  in  the  Churchwardens'  book  may 
be  read  under  date  of  August  9,  1769,  notifying 
that  they  ' '  gave  the  men  when  they  finished 
the  steeple,  2s.  6d."  The  pulpit,  which  is  an  in- 
laid oak  one  of  bulb-like  shape,  was  made  by 
one  Bone,  of  Truro,  who  was  father  of  the 
celebrated  Royal  Academician  and  enamel 
painter  of  that  name.  The  corporation  seats  of 
carven  oak  were  made  in  1750  ;  so  was  the  organ 
built  by  Byfield,  and  intended  originally  for  the 
Chapel  Royal,  but,  not  being  utilised  there,  a 
native  of  Truro,  named  Lemon,  bought  it,  and 
presented  it  to  his  parish -church.  The  altar 
table  is  of  oak,  and  has  around  it  a  brass,  on 
which  is  inscribed  a  text  (John  vi.  54).  It  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  Phippen,  who  was 
vicar  from  1625  to  1647.  Harry  Hems. 



ROMAN  REMAINS,  LEADENHALL 
MARKET. 

AN  important  archaeological  discovery  has  been 
made  on  the  site  of  the  new  Leadenhall 
Market,  the  excavations  for  the  building  of 
which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  old  Roman 
and  mediaeval  walls  of  various  lengths  and  thick- 
nesses. We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  our 
archaeological  readers  any  definite  infoimation  at 
present  about  the  construction  or  original  pur- 
pose of  the  structures  unearthed  ;  but  we  may  say 
Mr.  Miller,  the  clerk  of  works  to  the  market, 
is  engaged  in  plotting  to  scale  the  plan  of  the 
foundations  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  more 
details.  The  plan,  drawn  from  accurate  data, 
reveals  two  separate  walls  of  some  thickness,  with 
others  at  tight  angles,  and  their  relative  positions 
and  levels  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
Roman  foundations  had  been  built  upon  at 
different  periods.  The  thickest  wall  discovered 
is  9ft.,  though  the  excavations  now  proceeding 
are  clearing-  another  important  wall.  Some  of  our 
rather  wise  contemporaries  have  already  hazarded 
a  conjecture  that  the  massive  Roman  foundation 
discovered  is  that  "  of  a  semi-circular  apse  ex- 
tending to  the  unusual  width  of  33ft."  The 
fact  is  that  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  absolutely 
proved,  though  it  may  have  been  imagined  by 
some  over-enthusiastic  antiquaries  who  have 
visited  the  site.  The  curved  wall  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  notion  does  not  form  more  than 
half  an  apse  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  but  is  cut  by 
a  wall  in  the  centre.  The  curve  has  been  found 
by  careful  investigation,  made  by  the  clerk  of 
works,  to  be  semi-elliptical,  as  it  is  struck  from 
two  centres,  the  radii  being  19ft.  Sin.  for  the 
large  arc  and  13ft.  4in.  for  the  smaller.  The 
foundation,  or  lower  part  of  wall,  exposed  is 
6ft.  Sin.  thick,  above  which  was  a  fragment  of  the 
real  wall  3ft.  llin.,  whichlumpof  masonry  showed 


a  coating  of  2Jin.  of  plaster  in  three  coats  on  the 
inside.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  believing 
this  curved  wall  formed  the  apse  of  some  Roman 
building — perhaps  a  basilica,  but  till  further 
discoveries  have  been  made  it  will  be  futile  to 
express  an  opinion.  Several  fragments  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  walls  have  been  found  and 
carefully  drawn  to  i-cale  by  the  clerk  of  works,  and 
these  in  some  places  measure  8  to  10ft.  in  height. 
They  are  particularly  interest  in/,  and  show  in 
all  cases  a  Kentish  rubble  foundation  of  some 
height,  after  which  are  four  courses  of  thick 
Roman  tile  ;  rubble  again,  of  larger  stones,  and 
another  layer  of  tiles,  the  red  tiles  forming  an 
occasional  bonding  to  the  wall.  Not  the  least 
important  "finds"  are  rude  stone  arches  formed 
of  thin  voussoirs  of  stones,  very  irregularly  con- 
structed. It  has  been  thought  by  one  antiquary 
these  are  Saxon. 


THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  HOUSES  FOR 
CAPE  COLONY. 

AFTER  a  competition,  about  ten  years  ago, 
which  proved  abortive,  the  Cape  Town 
Government  have  prepared  the  contract-plans 
for  their  new  Parliament  House,  and  the  ten- 
ders for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure,  fur- 
nished, we  believe,  by  English  and  colonial 
builders,  will  be  delivered  on  the  28th  of  the 
present  month.  Mr.  Whichcord,  P.R.I.B.A., 
was  appointed  consulting  architect  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  we  understand,  has  reported  upon 
the  general  scheme,  and  has  suggested  many 
improvements,  both  in  design  and  detail ;  but 
whether  these  will  be  made  appears  doubtful. 
The  design  is  Classic,  of  a  rather  ordinary  type, 
and  with  many  commonplace  features.  The  plan 
is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  the  main  fagad' s 
being  264ft.  long,  and  the  return  fronts  140ft. 
The  centres  of  these  facades  are  adorned  by 
porticoes  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  columns 
being  in  pairs,  while  the  angles  are  emphasised 
by  pavilions  of  slight  projection  and  with 
domical  roofs.  It  is  intended  to  build  these 
fronts  with  red  brick,  with  the  porticoes  and 
architectural  features  and  dressings  of  Portland 
cement,  the  materials  for  which  are  intended  to 
be  supplied  from  this  country.  We  are  sorry 
the  Cape  Government,  with  granite  quarries  at 
their  service,  have  decided  to  adopt  materials 
for  their  Parliament  Houses  which  have  been 
in  this  country  only  used  of  late  years  in  inferior 
classes  of  building,  and  we  hope  that  at  least 
the  columns  of  the  main  porticoes  will  be 
executed  in  the  natural  granite  of  the  locality, 
a  material  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  sub- 
structure of  the  proposed  building.  The  granite 
used  for  the  latter  is  from  the  Paare  quarries, 
about  forty  miles  from  Cape  Town. 

The  general  drawings  have  been  prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Fforde, 
the  chief  inspector  of  the  department  in  Cape 
Town,  and  the  work  is  to  be  completed  in 
March  of  1883.  The  plan  has  been  arranged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Entering  by  the  portico  facing 
Grave-street,  there  is  a  hall  and  large  central 
vestibule,  extending  through  from  one  front  to 
the  other,  and  forming  the  central  feature  of  the 
pian  on  its  short  axis.  On  each  side  of  the 
hall,  and  opening  directly  from  it,  are  the  two 
chambeis,  the  House  of  Assembly  being  on  the 
lefc  and  the  Council  Chamber  on  the  right. 
These  are  lighted  mainly  from  the  front  by  a 
series  of  pedimented  windows,  the  sashes  of 
which  will  be  opened  and  regulated  by  a  mecha- 
nical appliance  beneath  the  windows.  Each 
chamber  is  about  07ft.  by  36ft.  The  Assembly 
chamber  has  its  division  lobbies.  Corresponding 
to  entrance-hall  on  the  avenue  front  is  a  general 
library-.  The  other  frontages  are  taken  up  by 
retiring  and  waiting-rooms,  record-offices,  &"c. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  committee,  waiting, 
and  reporters'  rooms,  and  the  basement  is  de- 
voted to  record-rooms,  &C.  Two  open  areas,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  central  vestibide.  give  light 
to  the  corridors  and  inner  rooms.  The  central 
vestibule  is  a  spacious  apartment,  surrounded  by- 
coupled  columns  and  having  a  gallery,  and  with 
the  legislative  chambers  is  the  main  feature  of 
the  interior.  The  Grave-street  facade  will  be 
of  one  story,  the  larger  windows  of  the  Assembly 
and  Council  chambers  occupying  the  entire 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  portico  :  it  re^s  on  a 
granite  ba.-emcnt;  the  avenue  facade  is  of  two 
stories  above  the  basement,  the  centre  portion 
under  portico  being  of  three  stories.  It  is 
adorned  by  pilasters  of  one  order.    The  fall  of 
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the  ground  being  considerable,  the  g'ranite  sub- 
structure is  brought  into  view  in  some  of  the  ele- 
vations, and  will  form  a  conspicuous  element  in 
the  design.  The  present  site  is  on  rock,  a 
previous  one  having  been  abandoned.  We  may 
add  that  teak  is  specified  for  all  the  sashes  and 
frames,  lintels,  etc.  The  approximate  cost  will 
be  about  £120,000. 


THE    PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS  AT  GLASGOW. 

THE  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  held  a 
special  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  (22nd 
inst.),  and  resumed  consideration  of  the  scheme 
for  the  proposed  new  municipal  buildings.  The 
subject  came  before  the  Council  in  the  form  of  a 
recommendation  adopted  in  committee  by  a 
majority,  to  the  effect  that  the  city  architect, 
Mr.  John  Carrick,  should  be  instructed  to  re- 
adjust his  sketch-plans  so  as  to  show  accommoda- 
tion in  excess  of  that  formerly  contemplated  ; 
this  extended  accommodation  to  include  an 
official  residence  for  the  Lord  Provost,  an  art 
gallery,  a  public  library,  and  apartments  for  the 
sanitary  department.  The  Lord  Provost  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  committee's  recommendation, 
raising  the  alternative  question  whether  the 
restricted  area  of  building-ground  to  which  the 
recent  competition  was  restricted  should  be  ad- 
hered to,  or  whether  the  Council  should  exercise 
the  compulsory  powers  it  possesses  under  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  acquiring  additional  ground  to 
the  east,  and  so  securing  a  site  large  enough  to 
carry  a  suite  of  public  buildings  worthy  of 
the  city,  and  providing,  in  a  comprehensive  way, 
for  all  local  requirements.  These  broad  issues 
were  more  or  less  clearly  recognised  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  the  discussion  ran  more  or 
less  relevantly  upon  these  lines.  It  was  not  a 
discussion  involving  architectural  questions ; 
what  description  of  buildings  should  occupy  the 
site  was  never  alluded  to.  It  had  reference 
entirely  to  the  extent  of  ground  which  should  be 
set  apart  for  municipal  buildings,  and  the  mind 
of  magistrates  and  common  councilmen  was 
chiefly  exercised  in  regard  to  the  greater  amount 
of  "  siller  "  involved  in  the  larger  scheme.  The 
Lord  Provost,  in  supporting  his  motion,  ad- 
mitted of  course  that  extra  expenditure  was  in- 
volved in  the  purposed  amended  scheme  ;  but  he 
contended  that  in  any  case  this  increased  cost 
must  be  met  one  way  or  another,  and  he  referred 
to  a  proposal  to  expend  £27,000  in  improving 
the  present  corporation  galleries,  which  were 
admittedly  unsuitable  for  their  present  purposes 
as  an  art  gallery,  as  showing  that  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  were  notcarried  out 
the  money  would  be  less  judiciously  expended 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Walls  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  be 
not  agreed  to.  The  discussion,  as  we  have  said, 
proceeded  altogether  on  the  question  of  cost,  and 
need  not  be  further  indicated  in  these  columns. 
The  only  argument  of  the  economists  was  that 
money  should  not  be  spent  if  it  could  be  retained 
in  the  pocket  of  the  corporation  ;  but  the  fact 
was  overlooked,  that  by  following  this  policy  in 
the  pnst  something  like  £100,000  has  been  added 
to  the  expenditure  which,  in  any  case,  the  city 
must  now  face.  After  the  discussion  continued 
for  three  hours,  the  Council  adjourned  till  Thurs- 
day (yesterday)  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

The  town  council  met  again  on  Thursday, 
and  resumed  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
New  Municipal  Buildings  Scheme.  The  dis- 
cussion lasted  upwards  of  four  hours.  In  course 
of  the  debate,  Mr.  Jamieson  submitted  the 
following  motion: — That  the  Council  dis- 
approve of  the  motion  contained  in  the  minute 
of  25th  February;  resolve  that  the  limit  of  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  Municipal 
Buildings  Act  of  1878  be  limited  to  the  area  already 
purchased  ;  and  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  purposes  referred  to  in  the 
Act  for  which  accommodation  be  provided,  and 
to  instruct  Mr  Carrick  to  prepare  a  block  plan 
to  indicate  how  that  accommodation  may  be  pro- 
vided, 1<  aving  freedom  to  competing  architects 
to  arrange  how  that  accommodation  may  be  best 
obtained  ;  and  that  the  competition  for  the  new 
designs  be  an  open  one,  and  that  the  cost  should 
be  inert  used  to  about  £250,000. 

Mr.  Jackson  moved  to  the  cil'ect  that  a  remit 
be  made  to  the  emmittee  to  get  prepared  by 
the  city  architect,  in  addition  to  the  plana  upon 
whi<h  the  recent  competition  was  based,  an 
alternative  sketch  plan,  treating  as  the  pro- 


posed building  area,  the  block  to  the  west 
of  John-street,  the  solum  of  John-street,  and 
the  area  east  of  John-street  represented 
by  the  required  frontage  of  that  street ;  said 
sketch  plan  to  show  how  the  amount  of  building 
accommodation  necessary  for  municipal  pur- 
poses may  alone  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  but 
in  harmony  with  the  building  plan,  capable  of 
extension  if  required  within  the  area  thus 
described,  and  all  in  accordance  with  the 
Municipal  Buildings  Act  of  1878,  and  to  report. 
The  Lord  Provost  withdrew  the  motion  he  pro- 
posed at  the  last  meeting  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's amendment,  and  on  a  division  between  the 
amendments  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Jamieson, 
the  latter  was  carried  by  28  to  17  votes.  Mr. 
Wall's  amendment  was  thereupon  withdrawn, 
and  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Jamieson  became 
the  judgment  of  the  Council. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH-aSOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

ANDOVEK     AECH.T30LOGICAL    SOCIETY.   At  a 

meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
Andover,  on  the  19th,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  on  "  Mediaeval  Architec- 
ture," and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which 
the  Rev.  C.  Collier,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  M.  Barton, 
and  other  gentlemen  took  part.  The  paper  was 
profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  by  the 
author. 

Britisii  Arch-eological  Association. — The 
sixth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  last  Wed- 
nesday week,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  exhibited 
a  pre-historic  quern  from  Thetford,  and  two 
large  flint  implements  from  the  gravel  drift  of 
the  cemetery,  Southampton.  Mr.  Allen  drew 
attention  in  reference  to  the  recent  congress,  to 
the  view  of  Stonehenge,  in  1588,  in  the  "  Par- 
ticular Description  of  England,"  by  Wm.  Smith, 
Rouge  Dragon.  This  somewhat  fanciful  sketch 
shows  several  of  the  top  stones  as  being  then 
in  position.  Mr.  Saunders  described  a  specimen 
of  the  Dutch  "Thunder  Glasses,"  which  are 
but  seldom  seen  in  England.  The  emission  of 
water  from  a  central  spout  gives  notice  of  atmo- 
spheric change.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
described  the  progress  of  the  discoveries  at 
Leadenhall  Market.  Large  masses  of  Roman 
walls  continue  to  be  exhumed,  and  these  prove 
to  be  the  foundations  of  a  building  of  large  size, 
probably  of  basilica  form,  which  appears  to 
have  had  an  eastern  apse,  with  two  transept- 
like chambers  to  the  south,  with  other  buildings 
to  the  west.  Traces  of  four  distinct  bumiugs 
have  been  found.  The  first  paper  was  by  Mr. 
Francis  Brent,  a  description  of  an  interment 
found  at  Castle-s'reet,  Plymouth,  and  which 
proves  to  be  of  Romano-British  date.  A  large 
urn  was  found  covered  with  slabs  of  stone  set 
sloping  over  it.  The  discovery  was  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  present  town,  in  preparing  for  an 
in  m  column  of  a  warehouse.  The  second  paper- 
was  by  Mr.  Chas.  Watkins,  who  described  in 
detail  the  .portion  of  the  old  City  rampart  of 
London,  recently  discovered  at  Houndsditch,  and 
removed.  About  70ft.  of  the  wall  were  cut 
through,  and  the  lecturer  minutely  described  the 
construction  The  wall  was  one  of  Kentish  rag- 
stone,  bonded  together  with  the  usual  bright 
red  tiles,  and  having  a  chamfered  plinth  on  the 
outer  side.  A  discussion  ensued,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  mortar  and  brick  examined.  The  work 
was  pronounced  to  be  of  Roman  date,  and  it 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  portions  of  the 
well  recently  found  in  the  Tower  and  in 
America-square.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
a  large  series  of  drawings.  The  third  paper 
was  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  (Scotland), 
and  was  on  Pre-historic  Structures  at  Tealiug, 
Forfarshire.  There  is  a  perfect  underground 
house,  and  many  stones  with  cup  and  ring 
markings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sklby  Schools,  &C. — The  designs  placed  first  in 
this  competition  are  by  Messrs.  Win.  Waddingtou 
and  So;i,  of  Manchester  and  Burnley — motto, 
"  Experientia "  ;  the  second  and  third  pre- 
miums being  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  of 
Liverpool  motto,  "Liverpool,"  and  Ah.  L. 
Birchall,  of  Leeds — motto,  "Raikes,"  respec- 
tively. The  scheme  includes  the  i ruction  of  new 
Weaieyan  schools  and  remodelling  tl  8  present 
chapel,  the  proposed  outlay  being  a'lout  £1,000. 
J  The  works  will  be  proceeded  with  forthwith. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 
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its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  render  its  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
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and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
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gardea  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
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Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.   Price  Twelve  Shillings.    Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received. -J.  W.-G.  W.  G.-T.  D.— J.  W.  L  — G.  P.  S. 
W.  P.  C— R.  M.  and  Son.— C  H.  S.-W.  and  J.  R  F. 
and  Co.— E.  and  R,— L.  and  Son  — G.  E.  H.— R.  and  R. 
— F.  A.  B.-E.  J.— J.  B.— T.  L.  and  Son.— C.  B. 

Pro  Boxo  Publico.  (Your  letter,  though  sent  to  us,  is 
addressed  to  a  contemporary.  Our  inference  is  that  it 
has  been  sent  to  more  than  one  of  the  professional 
journals,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  wasting  our  space 
to  insert  it.)— N.  E.  R.  (Returned;  the  cleik  of  the 
works  was,  we  imagine,  employed  by  the  architect  ?) 


Cormpittimce. 

JERRY  BUILDING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sie, — A  very  great  deal  of  nonsense  appears 
in  the  various  professional  journals  from  time 
to  time,  your  own  included,  in  the  shape  of 
correspondence,  on  the  evils  of  bad  or  "  jerry" 
building.  Somebody  buys  a  house  for,  say, 
£100,  and  thinks  he  has  been  keen  over  his  bar- 
gain, and  possibly  boasts  that  he  has  got  it 
"cheap,"  until  ho  has  lived  in  it  for  a  few 
months,  and  finds  that  what  in  his  ignorance  he 
took  for  broadcloth  isonly  "  shoddy,"  audthe  poor 
jerry  builder  too  often  gets  blamed  for  what  is 
the  parsimony  of  the  house -buying  portiouof  the 
public. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  suppose  a 
case  in  which  a  builder  erects  two  houses  adjoin- 
ing, practically  the  same  in  plan  and  elevation, 
and  also  in  finish,  so  far  as  moulding,  cornices, 
painting,  &c,  is  concerned. 

In  what  I  will  call  No.  1  he  uses  every  pre- 
caution to  secure  a  substantial,  sanitary  house. 
The  whole  area,  if  at  all  damp  or  of  made 
ground,  he  covers  with  a  bed  of  cement  concrete, 
and  builds  his  wall  up  to  above  the  ground-line 
in  cement,  on  which  he  places  a  good  vitrified 
dump-course,  by  Taylor  or  some  other  good 
maker,  on  a  layer  of  asphalts,  using  it  also  on 
all  sleeper  and  dwarf  walls,  for  floors  and  steps, 
lie  buys  nothing  but  well-burnt  and  good- 
shaped  bricks,  and  is  careful  to  get  a  sharp 
fresh- water  or  pit-sand,  free  as  possible  from 
loam,  and  builds  liie  cl>iy  linings  into  all  flues. 
He  also  uses  for  joists  to  first  floor,  1  lin.  by  3iu., 
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and  llin.  by  -tin.,  sound  redwood  deals,  and 
not  less  than  9  ly  3  after,  audull  well-stemmed, 
covering  them  with  1{-  grooved  and  tongued 
flooring  -  boards  in  narrow  widths,  and 
uses  equally  durable  timber  in  his  roofs 
and  his  partitions,  properly  trussing  and 
bolting  them  ;  he  also  uses  for  his  gutters, 
aprons,  and  Bashings,  "lb.,  Gib.,  and  51b.  lead, 
and  secures  his  slates  \v  ith  71b.  copper  nails,  and 
laid  to  a  3in.  lap.  In  plastering  he  uses  lath, 
and  half  and  double  lath,  and  plenty  of  hair, 
and  sees  that  all  walls  and  partitions  are  plas- 
tered to  floor-line,  at  back  of  skirtings,  &c,  and 
fixes  grounds  for  all  architraves  and  skirtings, 
and  has  all  window-frames  properly  bedded  in. 
He  also  lays  in  sound  sanitary  pipes  for  his 
drains,  trapped  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  proper 
place,  and  for  his  water  service  uses  the  heaviest 
weight  of  pipes,  and  remembers  that  during  the 
next  or  other  winters  severe  frost  may  be  ex- 
perienced, and  does  a  host  of  other  things  that 
would  be  specified  by  a  competent  architect,  for 
he  intends  to  live  in  it  himself. 

In  house  No.  2  he  commences  with  the 
cheapest  brick  he  can  buy,  half  burnt,  and 
wholly  bad,  using  for  mortar  the  surface-soil  of 
the  site,  road-mud,  or  other  available  rubbish, 
and  "runs  it  up"  asquieklyas  possible;  no  con- 
crete, no  damp -course,  flues  carelessly  pargetted 
with  the  same  mortar,  and  often  not  at  all ;  for 
joists  using  Tin.  by2£in.  battens,  and  less  for  the 
smaller  rooms,  with  Jin.  flooring,  and  with  roofs 
and  partitions  to' match.  Gutters  and  flashings 
of  No.  10  zinc,  slating  with  1 J  lap,  and  iron  or 
zinc  nails,  water-pipes  the  lightest  he  can  get, 
and  his  wraste  and  overflow  pipes  carried  into 
w.c.  trap  or  soil-pipe  for  economy.  In  the 
matter  of  drainage  he  lays  a  lot  of  pipes  in  a 
trench,  and  lets  them  take  their  chance,  and 
does  a  hundred  other  "scamping  tricks"  that 
the  district  surveyor  does  not,  and,  in  fact,  is 
utterly  unable  to  prevent. 

On  totalling  up  the  cost  he  finds  that,  allowing 
a  fair  profit  on  the  transaction,  he  can  offer  No. 
1  for  £1,000  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  explains  to 
the  would-be  buyer  that  he  can  take  for  the 
next  house  something  like  £900,  and  the  bar- 
gain is  struck,  and  the  builder  knows  that  if  he 
builds  a  half-dozen  more  in  the  same  style,  they 
would  all  be  off  his  hands  before  No.  1,  pro- 
vided he  wished  to  sell  it. 

As  soon  as  the  house  begins  to  go  wrong,  say, 
after  the  first  heavy  day's  rain,  or  a  week  of  very 
hot  weather,  or  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  the  pur- 
chaser begins  to  use  unparliamentary  language 
about  the  builder,  whereas,  for  a  moderate  fee,  a 
respectable  surveyor  would  have  pointed  out  and 
explained  to  the  would-be  purchaser,  the  respec- 
tive merits  and  demerits  of  "the  two  houses. 

Your  house-buyer  or  renter,  for  that  matter, 
too  often  wants  a  larger  or  grander  house  than 
his  capital  or  income  will  warrant  him  in  bar- 
gaining for,  and  as  a  matter  of  choice  he  takes 
the  showy  imitation,  in  the  same  way  that  he 
buys  his  paste  "  diamonds  "  and  zinc  "bronzes," 
and  shoddy  "sealskins."  Judging  from  my  own 
observation,  there  are  as  many  "  jerry  "  buyers 
as  "  jerry  "  builders  in  the  world. 

If  a  man  wants  a  good  house,  let  him  build 
one,  employing  a  competent  person  to  superin- 
tend it,  or  employ  a  respectable  builder  at  a  fair 
price,  which  may  easily  be  done  with  the  help 
of  one  or  other  of  the  many  building  societies  in 
operation,  and  he  will  then  be  doing  something 
to  stamp  out  the  offending  "Speculator,"  and 
the  still  more  objectionable  financier  behind 
him,  who  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder 
without  the  odium  attached  to  the  business.— I 
ain>  &c  >  S.  B.  Bubto.v. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


FROZEN  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  KITCHEN 
BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 
Sib,— Mr.  Buchan's  statement  in  your  last  issue, 
lhat  kitchen  boilers  are  usually  supplied  from  the 
cold-water  cistern,  is  most  astouishiug,  and  must,  I 
thiuk,  account  for  many  of  the  explosions  winch 
occur  in  the  North.    To  prevent  the  freezing  of 
botUr-tupply  a  warm  circulation  must  be  maintained 
through  all  the  pipes.— This  can  only  be  properly 
effected  by  haviDg  a  hot-water  cistern  connected 
with  the  boiler  by  two  pipes  exactly  as  for  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus.    The  c'stern  must,  of 
course,  be  high  enough  to  supply  warm  water 
wherere quired,  and  it  will  form  the  expansion-box ; 
no  o'her  provision  for  expansion  is  necessary. 
The  flow-pipe,  from  which  all  cocks  draw  off,  must 
go  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  (that  there  may  be 
|nodfa<l  branches  like  the  pipe  I  to  the  scullery) 
!  must  travel  to  all  places  which  are  to  be  supplied 


with  hot  water,  and,  finally,  bo  connected  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern.  The  return-pipe  may  travel 
in  any  direction  back  to  the  bottom  of  boiler.  Thus, 
when  there  is  (ire,  circulation  will  bo  kept  up  in 
the  whole  length  of  I  he  pipes.  All  would  be  warm, 
and  freezing  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There 
is  very  little,  if  any,  use  in  Mr.  Buchan's  hot- 
water  cylinder,  M,  and  the  third  circulating  pipe, 
G,  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent circulation  in  the  pipes  D  and  F,  and  thereby 
promote  freezing. 

If  a  cock  is  kept  trickling,  to  prevent  freezing  of 
cold  supply,  it  should  be  one  in  connection  with 
cold-water  cistern,  not  with  the  hot.  Waste  of  hot 
water  must  mean  loss  of  he;it. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  M.  Gethino,  architect. 


BURSTING  OF  PIPES  AND  BOILERS. 

Sib, — A  very  simple  and  effective  plan  to  prevent 
the  bursting  of  water-pipes  when  exposed  to  severe 
cold  is  to  form  a  small  air-chamber  at  or  near  the 
part  affected.  If  the  pipe  runs  horizontally,  a 
short  branch  standing  vertically  to  it  thus 
will  answer  well,  but  if  the  pipe  be  vertical  ]J 
it  should  be  formed  by  either  continuing  1  s 
the  pipe  beyond  the  draw-off  or  putting  a  slort 
branch  out  at  the  side,  and  then  turning  it  up 


parallel  to  the  pipe  thus 
put  in  circulating  pipes 
system,  or  the  escape- 
water  tank,  it  must  be 
downward  a  little  before 


If,  however,  it  be 
of  a  hot -water 
pipe  from  a  hot- 
caused  to  dip 
being  turned  up  ; 


otherwise  the  bubbles  of  steam  will  rise  into  the 
chamber,  force  out  the  Mir,  condense,  and  finally 
fill  the  chamber  with  water.  With  the  dip,  how- 
ever, this  can  scarcely  arise.  The  increase  in  bulk 
caused  by  freezing  water  is  very  slight,  not  exceed- 
ing about  12  in  10,000  ;  the  chamber,  therefore, 
need  not  be  large.  Six  inches  of  pipe  of  the  same 
size  as  the  main  will,  in  most  cases,  be  ample. 
Due  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the 
compressing  of  the  air  if  the  head  of  water  be 
great.  A  similar  contrivance  will  prevent  the 
rattling  often  caused  in  pipes  when  the  taps  are 
quickly  shut  off.  This  is  generally  most  easily 
done  by  turning  up  the  endof  the  pipe  thus — 
for  about  Gin.  I  have  found  this  ample  to 
stop  all  rattling,  even  with  a  head  of  50ft. 
of  water. 

The  bursting  of  boilers  is  not,  however,  caused 
by  split  pipes,  but  from  the  outlet  and  inlet-pipes 
being  frozen  up,  and  all  outlet  for  the  steam  being 
cut  off.  Safety-valves  have,  again  and  again,  been 
iecommended.  Unfortunately,  safety-valves  too 
often  get  stuck  fast  when  wanted.  A  cheaper  and 
much  more  reliable  plan  is  to  insert  in  the  boiler  a 
small  fusible  plug.  If  the  alloy  of  which  the  plug 
be  formed  be  made  to  melt  at  a  temperature  of 
about  250'  Fah.,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  steam 
to  be  raised  beyond  161b.  above  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, or  equal  to  a  head  of  water  of  about  30ft. — a 
height  much  less  than  the  ordinary  run  of  hot- 
water  boilers.  If  in  conjunction  with  this  it  be 
made  an  invariable  rule  never  to  take  a  draw-off 
direct  from  the  boiler,  but  from  the  circulating- 
pipes  only,  it  will  be  impossible  to  empty  boiler 
save  by  boiling  the  water  away.  This  cannot  arise 
unless  there  be  a  free  vent  for  the  steam,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  have  a  burst 
boiler  from  any  other  cause  than  by  letting  water 
into  it  when  it  is  either  red-hot,  or  nearly  so.  In 
this  case,  no  contrivance  will  prevent  an  explosion, 
and  if  the  cook  has  not  sufficient  gumption  to  pre- 
vent such  an  occurrence,  the  master  or  mistress 
should  find  it,  or  blame  themselves  only  if  their 
boilers  burst. — I  am,  &c,  T.  E.  Julian. 


"WONDERFUL  GRATE." 
Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  as  well  as  myself 
would  be  veiy  much  interested  in  the  brief  account 
given  of  the  above  last  week,  and  if  it  does  all  that 
its  inventor  claims  it  is  indeed  a  "wonderful 
grate."  There  are  a  few  points  which  your  readeis 
would  doubtless  be  glad  to  know — 

1.  Does  the  heat  from  the  fire  in  any  way  car- 
bonise the  coal  in  the  feeder,  as,  if  so,  tar  would  be 
formed,  which  would  be  a  gr<  at  nuisance? 

2.  If  the  fire  required  teeding  while  burning, 
would  not  the  removal  of  air-tight  door  cause  a 
draught  and  fill  the  room  with  smoke,  &c.  ? 

There  are  several  other  points  which  should  be 
considered,  such  as  (1)  the  facility  for  sweeping 
chimney,  (2)  the  lowness  of  the  front  hood  cau-ing 
the  heat  to  pass  up  the  chimney. — I  am,  &c, 

West  Bromwich,  Feb.  21.  J.  T.  E. 

[Several  sentences  embracing  inquiries  as  to 
makers'  names,  prices,  &c,  have  necessarily  been 
struck  out.  "  J.  T.  E."  or  any  other  readers 
should  apply  direct  to  the  makers,  whose  ad- 
vertisement appears  on  our  front  pige. — Ed. 
B.N.] 


EXTERNAL  SOIL-PIPES. 
Sib, — I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  White's  letter  on  p. 
192  has  been  written  too  hastily,  aud  before  he  had 
time  to  digest  my  explanations  given  at  p.  165.  I 


there  showed  that  the  sewage-polluted  air  blown 
oil'  into  the  atmosphere  from  un  inside  soil -pipe  was 
several  times  I  he  quantity  aud  also  worse  in  quality 
than  the  towage  air  from  an  outside  (toil-pipe ; 
•  onsequi  ntly,  1  am  correct  in  asserting  tl  at  "  the 
inside  soil-pipes  gene  rate  and  discharge  into  the 
air  more  bad  air  than  the  outside  e  net). 

As  the  bul.ji  ct  is  of  the  highest  important  e for  us 
all,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  mother  import- 
ant point,  in  this  relstii  u,  and  one  which  I  am  not 
a  ware  has  yet  been  publicly  referred  to,  viz.  tLis: 
An  inside  soil-pipe  has  generally  a  spee  dy,  constant 
current  of  air  hrough  it,  the  e  ffect  of  w  hich  is 
soon  to  dry  up  the  interior,  as  the  wind  dries 
clothes  upou  a  blowy  day.  Now,  if  the  water  com- 
ing down  the  soil-pipe  was  pure,  this  would  not 
matter;  but  the  water  is  foul  and  contaii  s  large 
quantities  of  organic  matter,  and  possibly  some 
particles  of  particulate  contagia.  Now,  so  long  as 
the  inside  of  the  soil-pipe  is  wet,  these  particles 
may  be  held  or  moored  to  the  side  of  the  pipe  ;  but 
as  the  water  evaporates,  or  is  cariied  off  by  the 
current  of  air,  then  many  of  these  particles  may 
break  loose  from  their  moorings  and  get  carried 
aleng  with  the  current  of  air  where  it  goes  ;  iind  so, 
if  a  leak  existed  in  the  soil-pipe  inside  of  the  house 
the  air  from  the  soil-pipe  might  soon  carry  with  it 
thousands  of  organic  particles— some  of  which  may 
be  particulate  contagia — into  the  atmosphere  with- 
in the  house,  the  results  of  which  may  be  baneful 
to  the  inmates. 

The  greater  heat  of  the  inside  soil-pipe  is  more 
favourable  to  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  to. 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  foul  organic 
matter  aud  particulate  contagia  than  the  gieater 
coolness  of  the  outside  one  :  hence  the  outside  one 
is  the  safest. 

For  Mr.  Read,  C.E.,  at  p.  192,  to  speak  of  the 
"  risk  of  passing  your  closet  junctions  through  the 
outer  wall  to  connect  them  with  the  vertical  outside 
soil-pipe  "  is  simply  absurd.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar "risk  "  in  the  matter,  and,  if  wanted,  an  out- 
side soil-pipe  can  quite  easily  be  protected  from 
frost.  In  the  case  of  chokagt  in  the  vertical  pipe, 
these  outside  side  junctions  are  often  of  gieat  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  another  mistake  of  Mr.  Read  to  suppose 
that :  the  waimth  of  the  house  facilitating  the 
action  of  the  ventilating-pipe  is  a  benefit  to  the 
inmates.  People  forget  that  while  fresh  air  enter- 
ing one  end  of  a  short  soil-pipe  may  come  out  not 
very  impure  at  the  other  end,  yet  the  same  air,  after 
passiDg  thiough  a  long  soil-pipp,  comes  out  highly 
impure  and  dar  gerous,  and  especially  if  the  pipe 
be  warm.  So  that  in  dull  or  close  weather,  when 
there  is  no  wind  to  carry  off  the  aerial  impurities, 
to  have  thousands  of  inside  soil-pipes  each  dis- 
charging some  hundreds  of  feet  of  bad  air  into  the 
atmosphere  is  anything  but  sensible,  and  is  scarcely 
creditable  to  our  science,  and  for  Mr.  Read  to  advo- 
cate such  ideas,  in  combination  with  making 
the  house  drains  ventilate  the  sewers  (which  idea 
is  not  new,  as  he  imagines)  is  very  bad  sanitary  en- 
gineering, however  "  civil  "  it  may  be. 

This  combination  of  the  house-drains  with  the 
sewer,  which  Mr.  Rtid  advocates  as  a  grand  new 
idea  of  his  own,  is  the  plan  which  was  in  use  at 
Croydon  in  1875,  when  Dr.  Buchanan  examined 
that  town,  and  which  plan  of  "  laying  on  "—as  he 
expresses  it— the  sewer  air  to  the  houses  was  one 
cause  of  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  the  fever, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sewer  air  which  flowed 
along  the  house  diains,  carried  with  it  the  germs  of 
the  fever.  To  prevent  this  in  future  Dr.  Buchanan 
recommended  that:  — 

"Thirdly,  the  direct  connection  of  houses  with 
sewers  must,  wherever  possible,  be  inteirupted; 
and  an  efficient  system  of  ventilation  be  a  p  plied  to 
every  house-drain."  See  "  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Government 
Board,"  new  series,  No.  VII.,  for  1875,  published 
in  1876.  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Read  to  peruse 
this  masterly  report  on  Croydon  ;  it  may  help  to 
prevent  him  from  again  recommendingplans  which 
have  already  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  It  also  shows  how  much,  in  sueh 
a  matter  as  sewer  ventilation,  all  enginters  may 
harn  from  an  able  i  hysician. 

The  "fundamental  error"  in  the  ideas  I  have 
condemned  is  mere  writing  without  due  thought, 
and  not  having  the  ri^ht  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence.— I  am,  &c,  W.  P.  Buchan,  S  E. 


LYVEDEN  NEW  BUILDING. 
Sib, — In  the  description  of  "  Lyveden  New 
Buileling  "  in  your  issue  of  Ftb.  4,  you  request  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  letters 
"E.  T.  N."  (or  "T.  N.  E.")  in  the  wreath  sur- 
rounding one  of  the  emblems.  This  does  not  seem 
difficult  of  interpretation  if  we  consider  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  ad  jacent  design,  round  which  are 
the  words  "  Esto  Mihi."  In  this  we  have  the 
emblems  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Crucifixion,  typical 
of  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  mankind,  with 
the  initials  of  the  words,  "Jesus  Hommum  Sal- 
vator  "  (or  the  first  three  letters  of  the  Greek  name 
Irjffove)]  anc*  the  pious  builder  says,  "Esto  Mihi  " 
— "  May  it  be  so  forme." 
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In  the  design  under  discussion,  we  have  the 
Greek  Xp,  the  first  two  letters,  and  the  emblem  of 
the  man  Christ,  who  was  born  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners;  and  so  Sir  Ihomas  Tresham  sur- 
rounds it  with  the  initials  of  words  declaring  such 
fact  to  the  reader,  "  Tibi  Natum  Est  " — "  He  was 
born  for  thee." — I  am,  See., 

Edwabd  B.  Knobel. 

Booking,  Braintree,  Feb.  18. 


BUILDING  STONES. 

Sie, — In  your  issue  of  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Chas. 
Trask  makes  a  slight  error  in  stating  that  the  spire 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Truro,  was  of 
granite. 

The  stone  came  from  St.  Stephen's,  and  is  of 
quite  a  soft  nature. 

There  are  churches  in  Cornwall  I  could  mention 
built  of  granite,  which  have  been  standing  as  much 
as  800  years,  and  still  show  the  tool-maiks  in  the 
stone. 

This  even  would  hardly  be  a  ciiterion  of  the 
durability  of  granite,  as  there  were  no  proper 
quarries  in  those  days,  and  only  surface-stone  was 
used  for  buildings,  which  is  very  infeiior  to  the 
gcod  blue  stone  out  of  the  quarries  nowat'ays. — 
Yours,  &c,  D.  H. 


SlB, — Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Doulting  and  Portland 
oolites,  we  shall  be  obliged  by  your  nserting  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  Mr.  Trask's  remarks  in  your 
issue  of  the  12th  inst.,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
granite  used  in  the  old  tower  of  St.  Mary  Church 
at  Truro. 

One  hundred  years  ago  gianite  was  not  "  quar- 
ried "  at  all  in  Cornwall,  but  suiface-stone  was 
exclusively  used  for  all  budding  purposes.  A  great 
deal  of  this  surface  rock,  or  "moor  stone,"  is  of 
very  inferior  character. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  granite  found  in  the  St. 
Stephen  clay  district,  which  is  decidedly  perishable 
when  used  for  external  work,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  granite  produced  from  the  deep 
quarry  workings,  such  as  those  of  the  Mabe,  Con- 
stantine,  Stithiaus,  and  some  other  districts. 

It  will  be  a  pity  if  any  inferior  mateiial  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  so  fine  a  work  as  the  new 
cathedral  at  Truro  is  designed  to  be. — We  are,  &c, 
John  Feeeman  and  Son. 

Penryn,  Cornwall,  February  16,  1881. 


TWO  CAUTIONS. 

Sib, — Architects  shoulel  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  wiles  of  an  impostor  who  has  been  jn-actising 
for  some  time  on  the  better  nature  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession.  After  an  extended  London 
experience  he  is  now  "working"  the  provinces, 
and  has  been  heard  of  at  sundry  places  in  the 
North.  He  is  in  appear,  nee  tall  and  stiaight,  and 
is  in  habit  of  using  freely  the  name  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.  The  impostor's  name  is  sub- 
ject to  variation.  He  ostensibly  applies  for  work, 
but  ends  in  begging,  it  would  be  probably  a  real 
charity  to  hand  him  over  to  the  police. 

Another  caution  I  venture  to  give  at  the  present 
time,  when  architects  have  so  much  to  do  with 
limited  liability  enterprises,  and  that  is,  to  beware 
of  accepting  the  so-called  "fully  paid-up  shares" 
in  return  for  their  services.  Unless  specially 
registered,  such  payment  is  not  legal,  and  may,  in 
case  of  the  company  "  winding  up,"  result  in  an 
unpleasant  surpiise — the  being  called  upon  to 
"pay  up"  for  these  same  shares.  I  know  those 
who  are  in  this  dilemma  at  present  time.  In 
some  cases  in  which  actions  have  been  brought, 
the  judge,  I  suppose  by  rule  of  equity  rather  than 
law,  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  shareholder  ;  but 
it  dees  not  always  happen  so,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  unfortunate  man  not  only  loses  the  original 
sum,  but  has  to  change  places,  becoming  a  debtor 
instead  of  creditor,  and  is  mulcted  a  second  time  — 
a  double  loss  aud  costs  ! — I  am,  &c,  M. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. — WARMING  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Sie, — In  your  issue  of  last  week,  containing  the 
adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins's  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Dawson  on  the 
method  of  vcutilating  rooms  by  mo  ins  of  leaeling 
cold  air  in  a  pipe  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceil- 
iug,  in  which  he  says  the  cause  of  failure  is  a 
down-draught  in  all  instances  unless  the  ceiling  be 
at  least  20ft.  in  height.  Now,  Sir,  I  know  several 
cases  in  which  this  method  is  used,  both  in  private 
houses  and  offices  with  the  greatest  success.  In 
each  case  the  method  employed  is  as  follows  :  — A 
Gin.  metal  or  other  pipe  is  carried  from  the  floor 
level  to  within  about  oft.  of  the  ceiling  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  over  the  fireplace,  aud  at  the  level 
of  the  ceiling  is  placed  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's,  admirable 
ventilators  leading  into  the  smoke-flue.  I  never  at 
any  time  heard  the  slightest  complaint  of  a  down- 
draught.    They  have  been  in  use   during  the 


whole  winter,  and  the  ceilings  range  from  11  to 
13ft.  in  height  in  both  cases. — I  am,  &c.  ' 

Ventilation. 


Intercommunication. 

QUESTIONS. 
[6405.]— The  Institute  Gold  Medal.— Will  any- 
one who  really  knows  say  what  are  the  qualifications  for 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  ?  A  well-known  architect 
told  me  some  year3  since  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
much  fairer  and  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  if  it 
were  shot  for  annually,  like  the  Queen's  Prize,  at  Wim- 
bledon ;  and  another  said  to  me  a  few  days  since  he  was  of 
opinion  that  at  a  recent  award  it  must  have  been  tossed 
up  for  !  Also,  what  is  the  intrinsic  value,  and  is  it  true 
that  since  Mr.  Ruskin's  refusal  it  has  been  a  woik  of 
difficulty  to  persuade  any  one  to  take  it '.'—Meddler. 

[6408.]  —Felting:  a  Roof.— Will  any  of  your  readers 
kiudly  inform  me  whethtr  it  is  necessary  to  board  first 
when  laying  felt  under  a  tile  or  slate  roof  when  the  rafters 
do  not  exceed  a  foot  apart'!— A  Subscriber. 

[6407.] -Cubing-  a  Building;.— Will  some  one  tell 
me  if,  when  cuuiug  a  bunding  to  Had  the  cost,  the  foun- 
dations and  roof  are  taken  into  account !  If  not,  what 
part  of  the  buiUliug  !  -  A  Subscriber. 

[64C8.]  -  Architectural  Tour.— Will  any  corre- 
spondent kindly  suggest  a  book  to  study  with  a  view  to 
going  a  measuring  and  sketching  tour  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  .'  One  which  would  suggest  the  best  buildings 
to  copy  would  be  of  most  value  to— Peacock. 

[6109  ]  -  Milled  Lead.— Lead  for  a  flat  is  specified 
51b.  I  And  it  weighs  only  4llb  ,  varying  from  lib.  7oz.  to 
4lb.  9oz.,  the  s.imples  being  taken  lroui  centre  of  sheets. 
Is  42lb.  lead  manufactured  purposely,  and  shall  I  be 
wrong  in  condemning  such  lead  as  does  not  approximate 
more  closely  to  51b.  than  the  above  .'— J.  T. 

[641C] —Clerk  of  Works.— Will  someone  inform 
me  it  it  is  the  duty  uf  the  clerk  of  works,  or  of  the  con- 
tractor's clerk,  to  make  out  the  account  of  extias  at  the 
end  of  the  job?-N.  £.  It. 

[6411.]  — Eaves.— Having  a  dispute  with  a  neighbour 
as  to  the  allowance  for  an  eaves  elre»p,  which  in  reality 
measures  absmt  6in.,  yet  I  claim  9in  ,  cau  some  reader  uf 
this  journal  inform  me  what  projection  is  the  general  rule 
or  law,  and  whether  any  d  fference  in  the  use  of  slates  and 
tiles  !— An  Old  Subscriber. 

[6112.]  — Charg-es  for  Abandoned  Plans.— An 

architect  is  selected  in  a  limited  competition  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  scho  jl-board  and  becomes  appointed  aichitect 
to  the  board.  Four  schools  are  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  two  of  which  passed  the  Educational  De- 
partment without  any  alteration,  9ft.  super  being  allowed 
lor  each  child  ;  but  the  plans  for  the  other  two  schools 
were  not  passed  by  the  Educational  Depaitment,  and 
their  lordsuips  gave  orders  that  10ft.  must  be  allowed  in 
the  mixed  school-room  and  8ft.  in  the  infants,  instead  of 
9ft  ,  as  allowed  in  the  other  schools,  necessitating  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  in  each  case.  Of  course,  the  plans 
had  to  be  entirely  re-drawn.  The  buildings  have  since 
been  erected  accordingly,  at  a  cost  of  £2,300  and  £700 
respectively.  "  Constant  Header,  R,"  would  feel  obliged 
if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  say  what  would  be 
a  fair  chaige  to  make  for  the  abandoned  plans.  The 
usual  commission  has  been  paid  on  the  cost  of  the  schools 
as  erected.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  first  or  aban- 
doned sets  of  plans  was  £2,200  and  £760.— Constant 
Header,  R. 

[6413.]  — Green  Slates.— What  are  the  best  green 
slates  to  use,  to  work  in  courses  with  Bangor  24  X  12  or 
20  X  10,  reliable  as  to  coluur  and  wear !— Builder. 


REPLIES. 

[6370.]— Chambers'  Proportions.- These  propor- 
tions are  ofcen  used,  but  some  architects  prefer  10  take 
the  particular  examples  of  the  orders  they  adopt  and  carry 
them  out  in  impoitant  Classical  buildings.  Examples, 
for  instance,  of  the  Roman  ionic  will  be  found  to  differ 
in  the  proportions  of  the  parts.  If  we  take  the  Corinthian, 
the  usual  height  is  not  exactly  determinable  on  account 
of  the  ruined  state  of  the  best  temples,  but  the  height 
usually  given  is  from2|  to  3  diameters.  These  differences 
being  very  common,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  architect  to 
take  the  proportions  laid  down  by  Chambers,  though 
Vitruvius,  Scamozzi,  Palladio,  and  Vignola  are  gener- 
ally followed  as  being  older  authorities.— (J.  H.  O. 

[6395  ] -Oak  Paling-.— Use  Stockholm  tar,  which 
contains  creosote,  and  has  strong  preservative  qualities, 
while,  being  transparent,  it  shows  the  gram  of  wood,— 

a.  h.  g. 

[6396.]— Bell  Turret.— For  a  turret  of  the  descrip- 
tion you  furnish,  the  corner  standards  may  be  at  their 
smallest  seciion,  5iu. ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  without  seeing  the  elevation  of  the  turret 
and  the  mode  of  construction  intended,  especially  the 
bracing  or  filling  in  between  (standards.    G.  II.  G. 

[6397.]— Area  Walls —The  boundary  walls  are  not 
necessaiily  the  area  walls.  If  the  tenant  has  to  keep  the 
former  in  repair  under  the  lease,  I  do  not  consider  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  repair  the  area  walls,  if  by  these  are 
meant  walls  round  the  house,  seiving  as  retaining  walls, 
and  within  the  boundaries.  As  the  landlord  has  to  keep 
main  walls  and  timbeis  in  repair,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
is  certainly  liable  for  damuge  by  frost  to  the  area  walls, 
which  belong  more  properly  so  the  house.  The  question 
is  whtther  by  the  terra  "  boundary  walls"  the  area  walls 
are  included.    I  should  say  not.— G.  H.  G. 

[0307.  )-Area  Walls.— The  retaining  walls  can 
hardly  be  boundary  walls,  so  that  the  repair  should  be 
executed  by  the  landlord. — H.  L. 

[631)9.]—  Filtration. -Parry's  "Water:  its  Compo- 
sition and  Collection,"  contains  information  of  a  general 
kind,  and  Capt.  Gallon's  manual  on  "Sanitary  Coi- 
struction"  may  be  consulted,  but  there  is  no  authorita- 
tive treatise  on  the  special  subject  that  I  am  awa  e  of.— 
G.  H.  G. 


[6401.]—  Modulus  of  Rupture.— I  cannot  find  the 
article  in  Rankine,  but  believe  the  formula  is  to  enable 
the  modulus  of  rupture  to  be  found  by  experiment.  To 
calculate  the  strength  of  the  beam  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  top  and  bottom  halves  of  it  act  in  opposi- 
tion, with  an  average  stress  of  half  the  greatest  stress, 
i.e.,  half  the  modulus  of  rupture,  which  stress  is  concen- 
trated at  points  I  of  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis 
to  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  beam  respectively.  Ws 
have  thus /  =  ^  ~L^-  a  )  x  2,  where  /  =  modulus  of 

rupture,  I  =  length  in  inches,  w  =  breaking  weight  in 
lbs.,  h  —  two-thirds  of  the  depth  for  reason  above,  a  = 

area  of  top  or  bottom  half  of  beam.    The  LlH.  is  the  ordi- 

4  h 

nary  formula  for  beam?  with  load  in  centre,  and  is  multi- 
plied by  2  on  account  of  the  average  stress  being  half  the 

greatest.   The  formula  stands  thus  :—  ,'12  *     -f  h  )  X  2 

=  18  w.— E.  Webster. 

[6401.]  -  Modulus  of  Rupture.  -Let  A  B  be  a  beam 
of  uniform  rectangular  section,  of  length  x,  breadth  6, and 
depth  d,  loaded  at  centre  with  the  weight  W,  then  we 

*-  \y  x 

must  have  external  bending  =  internal,  that  is,  —  .  — 

•i  M 

=    ft.    Let  'j  =  x-  =  -J  —  bx3  =  £.  bx'-.    Now  let 
y  2    JL  12  6 

x  =  lit.,  8  =  I",  d  =  1".  then  W  12  =  Z  or  /  =  18  W. 

4  6 

Thus,  if  Wbe  made  just  suffi;i-nt  to  break  the  beam,  we 
know/,  which  is  caded  the  -'modulus  of  rupture."—. 
H.  S  ,  Belfast. 

[6102  ] -Quantity  of  Stone  in  Spire.— "Novice" 
is  right.  Tne  quantity  for  each  stone  should  be  the 
smallest  rectangular  block  out  of  which  it  can  be  cut, 
great  care  being  taken  that  the  quo:n  stones  are  carefully 
measured.— H.  L. 

[6102.]- Quantity  of  Stone  in'Spire.-In  taking 
the  cube  contents  of  spi.  e  the  stones  ought  to  be  measured 
to  the  extreme  dimensions  as  they  come  from  the  saw  uf 
the  banker,  as,  of  couise,  the  waste  in  working  it  must  be 
allowed.— G.  H.  G. 

[6103.1— Builder's  Accounts.— I  prefer  subtract- 
ing the  smaller  from  the  larger  items  Of  the  same  descrip- 
tion iu  the  abstract,  and  carry  the  difference  to  the  bill  of 
extras  In  the  case  mentioned  20  yards  is  the  amount  to 
be  billed  out.— G.  H.  G. 

[6403  ] -Builder's  Accounts.— Tf  the  extras  and 
omissions  are  composed  of  exactly  similar  items  the  nett 
results  can  be  shown  ;  but  as,  in  most  cases,  only  two  or 
three  items  could  be  so  adjusted,  it  is  usual  to  bill  the 
extras  and  omissions  in  full,  making  a  summary  at  the 
end.-H  L 

[6104  ]- Sanitary  Engineering-.— A  weight  falls 
161ft.  in  one  second,  614  in  two,  &c  ,  that  is,  16  1  X  t%, 
wh  re  t  =  time  in  seconds.  The  time  required  for  pass- 
ing over  the  horizontal  space  of  1ft.  at  the  velocity  of 

l'6.t.  per  second  is  —  seconds,  and  the  vertical  space 
I'd 

fallen  in  that  time  is  16-1  X  ( — V  =  1—  =  629  feet. 

v  rii'      2  56 
The  other  formube  in  like  manner.  -  E.  Webster. 

[6104.1-Sanitary  Engineering-.— The  "drop" 
in  the  invert  necessary  to  allow  a  liquid  at  certain  velo- 
cities to  overleap,  so  to  speak,  a  given  opening,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  the  momentum  of 
the  water  in  sewer,  and  the  force  of  gravity.  The  problem 
is  discussed  in  works  on  hydro-dynamics.— G.  H.  G. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Opening  Museums  on  Sundays. — In  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Dunraveu  moved  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  opening  the  Museums  and 
other  national  institutions  on  Suudays  Lord 
Shaftesbury  moved  as  au  amendment  that  such 
institutions  should  be  opened  on  week-day  even- 
ings up  to  ten  o'clock.  Tbc  Duke  of  Somerset 
supported  the  resolution,  but  would  exclude  the 
Museum  library  from  its  operation.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
experiment  had  failed  at  Maidstone  after  being 
tried  for  three  year3.  He  believed  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  was  against  the  proposal.  Lord 
Rosebery  argued  that  the  change  proposed  might 
do  good,  and  could  not  possibly  do  harm.  Lord 
Cairns  reminded  their  lordships  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  to  provide  the  means,  had 
repeatedly  rejected  this  suggestion  by  large 
majorities.  Lord  Granvi  le  contended  that  the 
experiment  had  succeeded  wherever  it  had  been 
tried,  and  that  the  violent  opposition  which  the 
motion  formerly  encountered  had  utterly  disap- 
peared whore  such  institutions  weie  now  open  on 
Sundays.  After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  against,  aud  by  Lord  Thurlow  in  favour  of, 
the  motion,  the  House  divided,  and  having  by  41 
t>  34  rojecteel  the  motion,  subsequently  agreed  ta 
the  amendment. 

Ordnance  Suhvey. — Mr.  Pugh  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ou  Tuesday,  what  steps  had  becu  taken  since  last 
session  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  said  :  In  consequence 
of  the  promise  given  last  session,  every  endeavour 
has  been  mide  to  accelerate  the  survey.  A  supple- 
mentary estimate  for  £5,000  was  voted  at  the  end 
of  last  sessicu.  I  shall  ask  shortly  for  another 
supplementary  estimute  for  the  current  year  of 
£3,000,  aud  for  next  year  the  vote  askeel  for  will 
be  £10,000  in  excess  of  last  year.  This  will  enable 
a  very  considerable  acceleration  of  the  survey,  as 
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much  as  will  be  possible  within  the  time,  and  with 
some  further  increase  in  subsequent  years  the  sur- 
vey may  be  completed  by  the  year  1890. 

Lighting  the  National  Galleby.— In  reply  to 
Mr.  D.  Grant  on  Wednesday,  Mr.Shaw  lefevresaid 
that  the  first  Commissioner  of  Works  could  not 
order  the  lighting  of  the  National  Ait  Gallery,  so 
that  it  might  remain  open  on  weekdays  until  ten 
o'clock,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  against 
their  opinion.  They  objected  to  gas  as  danger- 
ous to  ihe  national  collection,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  at  present  sufficient  experience 
to  decide  upon  the  suitability  of  the  electiic 
light. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Case  undee  Metropolitan  Building  Act. — 
"Shop  Fronts"  (Section  26,  Rules  2,  3,  and  5.) — 
Mr.  Bedford,  the  builder  of  an  extensive  block  of 
buildings,  attended  before  Mr.  Paget  on  the  11th 
inst.,  at  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  in  answer 
to  a  summons  taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley, 
district  surveyor  for  Hammersmith,  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  separate  eight  shop-fronts, 
facias,  and  cornices,  with  fireproof  pilasters  and 
trusses,  and  limit  projection  of  shop-fronts  to  5in. 
from  external  walls.  Mr.  Knightley  conducted  his 
own  case.  Mr.  J.  Haines,  solicitor,  appeared  for 
defendant.  Mr.  Knightley  stated  that  as  at  present 
constructed,  the  pilasters  between  shops  were  of 
wood,  and  that  the  facias  and  cornices  (also  of 
wood),  were  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  build- 
ings to  the  other,  calling  his  assistant  to  prove  this, 
and  also  that  the  shop-fronts  projected  consider- 
ably more  than  is  permitted  by  the  Act.  Mr. 
Haynes  called  witnesses,  one  of  whom  admitted 
that  the  pilasters  had  been  as  described,  but  that 
an  alteration  had  been  commenced;  whereupon 
the  magistrate  allowed  Mr.  Knightley  his  costs  for 
the  day,  adjourning  the  summons  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  to  be  carried  out ;  after  which, 
the  parties  met  on  the  works,  and  defendant  under- 
took to  make  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  "  special  sanction." 

Liability  of  Vendoe  or  Purchases  in  Case 
of  Fibe. — "Rayner  v.  Peeston." — In  this  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  from  a 
decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Polls,  a  question  of 
some  interest  to  vendors  and  purchasers  of  houses 
i3  raised — viz.,  whether,  when,  after  a  contract  has 
been  entert  d  into  for  the  sale  of  a  house,  and  before 
the  completion  of  the  purchase,  the  house  is  burnt 
down,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
vendor  money  which  he  has  received  from  an  in- 
surance company  under  a  policy  which  he  had 
before  the  agreement  for  sale  effected  on  the  house, 
the  purchaser,  when  he  entered  into  his  contract, 
not  knowing  of  the  existence  of  the  policy,  to 
which  the  contract  contains  no  reference,  and  the 
insurance  company  knowing  nothing  of  the  con- 
tract for  sale.  The  Master  of  the  Polls,  conceiving 
himself  bound  by  a  decision  of  Lord  Eldon  in  1801, 
in  the  case  of  "  Paine  v.  Meller  "  (6  "  Ves."  349), 
and  a  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley  in 
1864,  in  the  case  of  "Poole  v.  Adams"  (12 
"  Weekly  Reporter,"  6S3),  held  that  the  purchaser 
could  not  recover  the  mouey  from  the  vendor.  The 
purchaser  appealed.  Their  Loidships  (Lords  Jus- 
tices James,  Brett,  and  Cuttonl,  reserved  judg- 
ment. 

A  Contractors  Claim.— Competition  Esti- 
mates.— Brown  v.  the  Beidlinoton  Local 
Board.— This  action  was  heard  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before 
Vice-Cbancellor  Sir  R.  Malins  on  the  17th  inst., 
and  was  a  builder's  claim  under  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  two  mortuary  chapels  and  a  keeper's 
lodge  for  the  Bridlington  Cemetery.  The  local 
board  selected  in  competition  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Nottingham,  as  their  architect,  and  he  prepared 
specifications,  according  to  which  he  estimated 
that  the  buildiDgs  ought  to  be  completed  for 
£2,500.  The  plaintiff's  tender  of  £5,912  was  the 
lowest,  but  after  cutting  down  the  work  to  £4,788, 
it  was  accepted,  and  the  work  was  to  be  completed 
by  the  1st  of  January  1877,  the  date  of  tender 
being  J une  10,  1875.  The  defendants  took  posses- 
sion on  September  18,  1879,  alleging  that  the 
contract  had  not  even  then  been  completed,  and 
they  now  stated  that  they  had  expended  £144 
upon  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the 
builder.  The  plaintiff  represented  that  at  that 
time,  through  alterations  and  additions  directed  by 
the  architect,  he  had  spent  upwards  of  £10,000 
upon  the  buildirjg,  that  the  work  was  practically 
finished  when  he  was  deprived  of  posfessioD,  and 
that  the  contract  would  have  been  carried  out  in 
due  time  but  for  the  new  orders  and  directions,  a 
masons'  strike,  aDd  bad  weather.  He  had  re- 
ceived £4,235  7s.  8d.,  and  held  certificates  from 
the  architect  for  work  done  which  would  entitle 
him  to  a  fuither  sum  of  £1,238  18s.  7d.,  but  he 
claimed  about  £6,000  beyond  that.  The  defend- 
ants denied  all  liability  for  any  payments  beyond 
that  which  had  been  already  made,  and  they  had 


filed  a  counter-claim,  by  which  they  sought  to  set 
off  against  anything  that  might  be  found  due  to 
the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  £1,900  as  damages  for  delay 
in  completing  the  contract.  On  the  suggestion  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  it  was  arranged  that,  all 
charges  and  imputations  of  fraud  being  withdrawn, 
and  the  certificates  and  awards  not  being  insisted 
upon  as  binding,  there  should  be  a  reference  to 
Sir  Henry  Hunt  to  determine,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how  much,  if  any, 
money  remained  due  to  plaintiff.  The  costs  were 
reserved. 

A  Paety-Wall. —  Hackman  v.  Davey.— This 
was  an  action  recently  tried  at  the  Brighton 
County- court  to  recover  £33  3s.  lid.  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — The  plaintiff  is  a  builder 
at  Brighton,  and  he  erected  several  houses  in 
Hastings-road.  Adjoining  the  last  of  the  plain- 
tiff's property  defendant  erected  a  house.  The 
party-wall  of  the  plaintiff's  house  was  an  ordi- 
nary one,  erected  partly  on  the  plaintiff's  and 
partly  on  the  defendant's  ground ;  and  the 
defendant  used  it  in  the  ordinary  way  to  sup- 
port his  house.  There  was  no  agreement  between 
the  parties.  Plaintiff  thought  defendant  ought  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  election.  His  Honour 
said  the  defendant  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  that 
portion  of  the  wall  built  on  his  land  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  or  even,  if  he  choose,  to  split  the 
wall  down,  taking  away  that  portion  which  stood 
on  his  land,  even  if  he  rendered  the  remaining  por- 
tion useless. — Verdict  for  defendant  with  costs. 

Non- Acceptance  of  Engineee's  Ceetificate. 
— The  arbitration  case  of  Hutchings  and  Berry  v. 
the  Corporation  of  Honiton  was  brought  to  a  close 
after  four  sittings  before  Mr.  E.  Vigor  on  Friday. 
The  plaintiffs  contracted  to  construct  works  of 
drainage  in  Honiton  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
engineer,  who  reported  to  the  corporation  that  they 
had  completed  the  work  to  his  satisfaction.  On 
behalf  of  the  corporation  it  was  contended  that 
certain  works  had  been  omitted,  amounting  in  cost 
to  £6  5s.  only,  and  plaintiffs  not  being  able  to  get 
the  money  in  full,  brought  the  case  now  fully 
heard.  The  arbitrator  has  yet  to  give  his  award. 
It  is  stated  that  the  costs  will  be  many  times  the 
amount  in  dispute. 

Pavement  Lights— Hayward  v.  Hamilton 
and  Another.  — This  case  was  argued  on  Wednes- 
day in  the  Exchequer  Division,  before  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins.  This  case  was 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  infringement 
of  a  patent  of  the  plaintiff's  for  improvements  in 
pavement  lights,  and  was  tiied  before  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  in  November,  1879.  His  Lordship  then 
directed  a  nominal  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with 
40s.  damages  on  the  findirgs  of  the  juiy ;  but  his 
Lordship  did  not  enter  judgment  fur  either  side. 
There  were  on  Wednesday  two  cross-motions,  one 
by  Mr.  Webster  for  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Aston,  who  contended  that 
the  findings  of  the  jury  were  really  in  favour  of 
the  defendants,  and,  in  the  alternative,  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against 
the  wdght  of  the  evidence.  The  plaintiff's  con- 
tention is  that  his  invention  is  novel  and  useful,  no 
one  having  previous  to  his  patent  of  1871  con- 
structed a  strong  iron  frame  flush  with  the  pave- 
ment and  utilised  the  old  ship's  light  with  glass 
prisms  so  adjusted  as  to  let  in  a  powerful  light 
into  cellars  or  store-rooms.  His  counsel  urged  that 
it  was  practically  admitted  at  the  trial  the  plain- 
tiff's framework,  &c,  was  useful  and  novel, 
and  the  jury  found  that  it  was  new  to 
glaze  pavement  lights  in  the  manner  set 
out  in  the  plaintiff's  specification,  and  that  the 
defendants'  framework  and  prisms  were  a  colour- 
able imitation  of  it.  The  defendants  rely  on  the 
answer  given  to  one  of  the  questions  put  to  the 
jury — viz.,  whether,  having  regard  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  at  the  date  of  the  patent,  it  was  a  new 
thing  to  form  and  arrange  a  prism  so  that  the  light 
would  be  thrown  forward  in  one  direction  by 
making  one  of  the  sides  of  the  prism  upright,  er 
neaily  so,  and  the  other  side  inclined  to  it  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  light  passing  through  the  upper 
surface  may  strike  the  inclined  side  aud  bereflecied 
completely,  or  nearly  so,  within  the  prism,  and 
issue  from  the  upright,  or  nearly  upright,  side  in 
the  direction  required:  "Is  that  a  new  thing, 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in  1871, 
the  date  of  the  patent?"  Answer, — "No."  The 
plaintiff's  invention,  therefore,  it  was  contended, 
was  not  novel,  and  it  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent.  Something  very  similar  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  Darker,  by  means  of  a  prism,  before  the  pateut 
of  the  plaintiff.  The  form  of  the  frame  was  old 
and  the  glass  flange  was  old,  and  the  defendants, 
by  cutting  a  nick  out  of  a  glass  prism  placed  in 
a  frame,  had  only  u;ed  the  knowledge  common  to 
all  the  world  and  had  not  infringed  the  plaintiff's 
patent.  After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel 
and  a  full  citation  of  the  authorities,  their  Lord- 
ships gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  with  cos^s, 
granting  al.-o  the  injunction  aud  account  prayed 
for  in  the  claim.  The  matter  was,  however,  directed 
to  stand  over  for  10  days,  in  order  that  the  de- 


fendants' advisers  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  they  would  come  to  any  settlement, 
or  whether  they  would  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

District  Surveyors  and  their  Fees.  —  On 
Wednesday,  at  the  Mansion  House,  Messrs.  Trol- 
lope  aud  Sons,  builders,  were  summoned  before 
Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  M.P.,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Collins,  the  Board  of  Works  district  sur- 
veyor for  tho  eastern  portion  of  the  City,  for 
having,  as  builders  of  premises  at  27  aud  28, 
Nicholas-lane,  neglected  to  give  notice  to  him 
within  two  days  of  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
Mr.  St.  John  Wontner,  solicitor,  attended  for  the 
defence.  The  summons  was  taken  out  under  the 
provisions  of  the  38th  section  of  18  and  19  Vic, 
chap.  22,  notice  having  to  be  given  by  builders 
within  two  days  of  the  commencement  of  the  work 
to  the  district  surveyor,  containing  paiticulars, 
inter  alia,  ef  the  situation,  area,  height,  and 
probable  uses  of  the  building.  In  this  case  Messrs. 
Trollope  were  the  builders  of  27  and  28,  Nicholas- 
lane,  in  the  ward  of  Langbourn,  which  was  claimed 
by  Mr.  Collins  as  being  a  portion  of  his  district. 
Mr.  Wontner  stated  that  the  firm  had  pulled 
down  old  and  erected  fresh  premises  on  the 
site  in  question.  They  looked  at  the  list  of 
district  surveyors,  and  gave  the  notice  to  a  Mr. 
Power,  who  they  thought  was  the  surveyor,  and 
to  this  gentleman  the  firm  paid  the  required 
fees.  Mr.  Collins  said  that  Mr.  Power  was  the 
surveyor  of  the  adjoining  ward  of  Catjd'ewick, 
and  therefore  a  mistake  had  been  made  by  the 
defendants  in  giving  him  the  notice.  The  buildings 
were  within  the  ward  of  Langbourn,  whi  h  was  a 
portion  of  his  (Mr.  Collins's)  district.  Mr.  Wontner 
said  they  had  given  the  required  notice  when  the 
buildings  were  commenced  to  Mr.  Power,  who  was 
thought  to  be  the  proper  officer.  They  had  in- 
quired at  the  Board  of  Works,  but  had  been  unable 
to  get  the  question  decided  as  to  the  pmper  dis- 
trict. The  boundary  of  the  two  wards  intersected 
the  buildings.  Mr.  Power  had  inspected  the  pre- 
mises and  certified  that  all  was  correct.  The 
penalty  was  recoverable  under  Jervis's  Act,  in 
which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  proceedings  must 
be  taken  within  six  months  of  the  commission  of 
the  offence.  He,  therefore,  took  the  objection 
that,  as  the  buildings  were  commenced  in  April, 
the  proceedings  should  have  been  taken  wi'h'n  six 
months  of  that  date.  He  comp'a'ned  that  his  clients 
had  been  summoned  there  on  a  criminal  charge 
simply  that  a  decision  might  be  given  as  to  who 
was  the  district  surveyor.  The  Court  was  not 
called  upon  to  decide  that,  but  whether  his  client 
had  committed  a  breach  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  not  giving  notice.  Mr.  Collins  could  recover  the 
fees  paid  to  Mr.  Power  by  suing  him  in  the  County 
Court.  The  Beadle  of  Langbourn  Ward  was  called 
to  prove  that  the  premises  were  in  that  ward  wholly 
and  solely.  Mr.  Collins  contended  that  he  was  the 
surveyor  of  that  ward.  Af.er  some  further  argu- 
ments, the  case  was  adjourned. 


CHIPS. 

The  Mayor  of  Salisbury  (Mr.  E.  F.  Kelsey,  J  P.) 
is  about  to  have  a  residence  erected  on  the  Milfcrd 
Manor  Estate  in  that  town,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  J.  O.  Parmenter,  of  Southamp'on,  the 
contract  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  John  Barber, 
builder,  of  Brown-street,  Salisbury. 

At  the  St.  Olave's  district  board  of  works  last 
week  a  report  was  received  from  the  works  com- 
mittee recommending  that  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  board  in  hiring  carts,  horses,  and  diivers,  and 
extra  labour,  and  other  expenses  incurred,  through 
the  default  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Reddin,  to  re- 
move the  recent  heavy  fall  of  snow,  be  charged 
against  him.  It  appeared  that  the  board's  officers 
applied  to  Mr.  Reddin  for  more  carts  to  clear  the 
streets,  but  the  contractor  failed  to  comply  with 
the  request.  It  was  decided  to  charge  the  cost  thus 
occasioned,  £24  16s.  6d.,  against  the  contractor, 
and  it  being  repoited  by  the  inspector  that  121 
streets  were  not  propeily  cleansed,  it  was  further 
resolved  that  a  penalty  of  os.  each  be  enforced  for 
each  of  these  streets.  Several  members  urged  the 
desirability  of  the  board  undertaking  its  own 
scavenging. 

An  Odd  Fellows'  ball  in  Hanwcrth-road,  Houns- 
low,  was  opened  on  Tuesday.  It  is  Gothic  in 
style,  seats  700  persons,  and  has  been  built  from 
the  designs  of  M^s^rs.  Cooper,  Son,  and  Miller, 
architects,  of  Reading. 

A  new  chapel  far  the  United  Free  Methodists 
was  opened  in  St.  Oeorge's-roid,  Truro,  on  Thurs- 
day week.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic, 
and  it  has  a  facade  of  Plymouth  limestone,  with 
granite  and  Bath-stone  dressings.  600  sittings  are 
provided,  and  the  cost  has  been  £2,250.  Mr.  Jam^s 
Hicks,  of  Redruth,  was  the  architect,  aud  Mr.  J. 
Blight,  of  the  same  town,  the  contractor. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  workhouse 
infirmary  was  laid  at  Mile-end  Old-town  on 
Tuesday.  The  building  will  accommodate  400 
patients,  and  the  contract  for  erection  has  betn 
taken  at  £32,300. 
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An  agitation  has  once  more  been  started  in  the 
City  for  roofing  the  Royal  Exchange  with  glass. 
The  wonder  is  how  City  men  could  have 
patiently  put  up  with  such  an  inconvenience  so 
long.  The  proposed  glass  roof  needs  no  dis- 
cussion. Not  a  few  of  these  who  frequent  the 
Exchange  in  the  afternoon  are  elderly  men 
accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  modern  civili- 
sation, and  why  they  should  have  to  be  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  as  though  they 
were  night  policemen  or  senti  ies  on  guard  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  it  would  puzzle  even  the 
members  of  the  grand  Gresham  Trust  to  discover. 
Since  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  proposed 
system  was  seriously  discussed,  improved 
systems  of  glass  roofing  have  been  widely  ad- 
justed, which  obviate  many  objections  raised  to 
the  older  methods.  "With  these,  those  who  have 
the  custody  of  the  Royal  Exchange  should  make 
themselves  familiar. 

The  burning  of  stained  glass  has  always  been  a 
very  important  part  of  that  business  ;  numerous 
failures  from  over-heating  or  not  sufficient 
heating  have  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble 
to  the  staiued-glass  artist.  The  old  kilns  for 
burning  glass  have  been  heated  by  coal,  and 
the  volumes  of  smoke  sent  forth  for  the  six  or 
eight  hours  required  to  get  the  proper  heat  have, 
since  the  Smoke  Prevention  Act,  obliged  many 
of  the  glass  stainers  to  burn  at  night  or  be 
summoned  for  committing  a  nuisance.  Messrs. 
Thompson  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  have,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  stained-glass  artist,  invented  a 
gas  kiln  emitting  no  smoke,  and,  they  claim,  so 
completely  fusing  the  outlines  and  shading,  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side 
the  colour  has  been  placed.  Tiles  are  burnt 
and  all  kinds  of  glass  bent  by  the  same  kiln. 
By  this  process  a  kiln  9ft.  by  4ft.  can,  it  is 
stated,  be  filled,  burnt,  and  emptied  three  times 
in  24  hours,  given  four  hours  to  heat  and  four 
hours  to  cool  each  kiln  full  of  glass.  The  coal 
kiln  can  only  be  heated  and  emptied  once  in 
twenty- four  hours. 

The  sister  obelisk  to  that  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, presented  to  the  Americans  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  was  safely  set  on  its  pedestal 
in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  on  the  21st  of 
J anuary.  Three  things  in  connection  with  the 
American  obelisk  contrast  strongly  with  three 
others  in  connection  with  the  one  brought  to 
England.  The  American  engineers  managed  its 
transport  and  re-erection  without  any  hitch,  and 
yet  do  not  seem  to  think  they  have  accomplished 
anything  miraculous ;  the  individual  who  paid 
the  cost  insisted  on  his  name  being  kept  secret — 
though  many  people  believe  him  to  be  Mr.  W. 
H.  Vaaderbilt,  who  has  done  a  good  many  other 
handsome  things  in  the  same  unostentatious 
way;  and,  finally,  the  Americans  contrived  to 
find  a  site  for  the  obelisk  without  quarrelling  for 
months  as  we  did,  and  up  to  the  present  have 
not  embellished  it  with  imitation  sphinxes  or 
brass  comer-pieces.  American  art,  engineering, 
and  modesty,  are  so  immeasurably  behind  our 
own,  as  we  know,  if  all  the  world  does  not,  that 
for  once  we  can  afford  to  feel  small. 

Among  the  evils  resulting  from  the  intermit- 
tent system  of  water-  supply,  and  they  are  too 
well  known  to  require  reiteration,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  waste  that  is  hourly  and  unavoidably 
going  on,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  im- 
possible under  the  constant  system.  Mr.  Parry, 
for  instance,  in  his  recently-published  hand- 
book, shows  this  clearly  by  a  diagram  indicating 
the  number  of  gallons  per  hour  flowing  into  a 
district  each  hour  during  the  intermittent 
supply,  fioin  which  it  appears  that  during  the 
intermittent  service  the  consumption  was  at 
least  50  per  cent,  greater  than  an  economically- 
controlled  constant  service.  The  diagram  illus- 
trates no  exceptional  case,  and  the  pipes 
and  fittinirs  of  the  houses  were  examined 
periodically  during  the  time,  and  the  leakages 
repaired  when  discovered.  A  more  remarkable 
instance  is  that  afforded  by  Liverpool,  when  the 
drought  in  the  summer  of  1805  led  to  a  restric. 
tion  of  the  supply.  Although  the  duration  of 
the  daily  service  was  reduced  to  seven  hours,  the 
diminution  of  the  total  daily  consumption  from 
the  change  was  only  5  per  cent,  instead  of  70 
per  cent.  The  table  given  shows  a  striking  in- 
crease of  waste  under  the  intermittent  system, 
whilo  the  rate  of  consumption  under  the  con- 
stant is  now  22i  gallons  per  head  per  day. 


Few  of  the  peers  who  argued  the  question  of 
opening  museums  and  galleries  on  Sundays,  this 
week,  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  to  find 
facts  on  which  to  base  their  deductions.  Here 
is  one  which  ought  to  have  some  weight.  In 
England  and  Scotland  such  institutions  are  kept 
fast  closed.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the 
National  Gallery  of  Dublin  is  opened  from  two 
o'clock  on  Sundays  until  dusk,  or  until  six  o'clock 
in  summer.  The  number  of  Sunday  visitors 
amounts  on  an  average  to  nearly  half  the  whole 
free  admittances  of  the  week,  ranging  from  600 
to  1,000,  while  the  weekly  average  is  something 
over  2,000.  The  visitors  consist  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  working  classes,  and  are  very  well 
behaved,  two  policemen  being  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  order.  Of  course,  Lord  Shaftesbury  will  at 
once  connect  the  opening  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  Dublin  with  the  lawless  doings  of  the 
Land  League ! 


Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting.— 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  aige.Uon  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  tine  properties  of  well- selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro- 
vided our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  tiavoui ed  beverage 
which  may  save  us  manv  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  he  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun- 
dreds of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  rcadj  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified 'with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."—  Civil  Service  Gazette.— Sold  only  in 
Packets  labelled—*'  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London."— Also  makers  of  Epps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoons. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  vestry  is  in  course  of  completion  for  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Kingston,  near  Canterbury, 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel  being  already 
completed.  Mr.  Robert  Davies,  of  30,  Dorset- 
street,  Fortman-square,  W.,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Wood,  of  Canterbury,  are  the 
contractors. 

The  town  council  of  Newport,  Mon.,  have 
adopted  a  report  from  the  free  library  committee, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Sons  for  a  new  free  library  ;  the  cost 
of  execution  is  estimated  at  £3,000. 

Messrs.  Spalding  and  Evans,  architects,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.C.,  have  dissolved  partnership. 

The  vacant  post  of  inspector  of  factories  has  been 
conferred  on  Mr.  Henry  Prior,  secretary  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 


I.amploug'h's  Pyretic  Salme  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  Ml  TOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113,  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — f  Advt.1 

Holloway's  Pills. —No  amount  of  wealth,  romeans 
of  pleasure  are  of  the  slightest  value  without  health.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  small  a  disturbance  of  the  animal  functions 
begets  wretchedness,  and  how  readily  it  may  be  rectified  by  a 
few  doses  of  some  purifying  and  regulating  medicine, su eh  as 
these  world-renowned  Pills,  which  are  ever  the  sufferer's  surest 
friend. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Architecture,  by 
Professor  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  No.  V. 
"Thirteenth  Century  Architecture  of 
France."   8  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
"  The  Law  of  Light  and  Air."  By  T. 
Reger  Smith.   8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discus  ion 
on  "  The  Weight  and  Leading-  Dimen- 
sions of  Girder  Bridges."  Paper  on 
'  Tide  Gauge,  Tidal  Harmonic  Analysis, 
and  Tide  Prediction."  By  Sir  "William 
Thomson,  LL.D.,  F.R.SS.,  L.  and  E. 
8.  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.    "The  Languages  of 
Africa."   By  R.  N.  Cust.   8  p.m. 
Wednesday.— British  Archreolugical  Association.  "The 
Saxon  Cross  at  Winwick,  Lancashire." 
By  J.  Romilly  Allen,   F.S.A.,  Scot. 

8  p.m. 

Society  of  Aits.    "  Lighthouse  Charac- 
teristics." By  Sir  Wm.  'Ihomson,  LL.D 
P.R.SS.   8  p.m. 
Thursday.— London  Institution.    "The  Inside  of  an 
Insect."     By  the  Rev.  J.   G.  Wood. 
7  p.m. 

CivilandMeehanicalEngineers'Society. 
"Steep  Gradients  v.  Heavy  Works  " 
By  J.  B.  Watton,  A.M.I.C.E.    7  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecelesiological  Society. 
"  Suggestions  for  the  Fabric  of  the 
Church  in  the  Present  Day."  By  E.  B 
Ferrey,  F.R.I.B.A.   7. .10p.m. 

Royal  Academy.    Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture by  Prof.  Street,  R  A.    No.  VI. 
(final  lecture).     "Thirteenth  Century 
Architecture  of  England."   8  p.m. 
Friday. — Architectural  Association.  "  Cheap  Churches." 

By  Wm.  White,  F.S.A.  7.. '10  p  m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Results  of 
British  Rule  in  India."  By  J.  M.  Mac- 
lean. 8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  "Elasticity  Viewed 
as  Possibly  a  Mode  of  Motion."  By 
Sir  William  Thomson,  LL  D.,  F.R.SS. 

9  p.m. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilniinster,  Somerset. 
—  LAdvt.] 

McLACHLAN  &'  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

BATH  "STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

».*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Aylesbury.— For  the  erection  of  six  semi-detached 
villas  in  the  New-road,  Aylesbury,  for  J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 
Mr.  G.  Luckett,  architect: — 

Ball,  Aylesbury    £2,400  0  0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  ...       1,786  0  0 
Dartford.— For  farm-buildings  at  the  Temple  Farm, 
Dartf ord,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar.  Mr.  Robert 
Griggs,  architect :  — 

Waller,  Dartford    £1,845  0  0 

Crockett    1,675   0  0 

Patman  and  Fotheringham       ...      1,582  0  0 

Blake,  Gravesend   1,525   0  0 

Braid  and  Co   1,425  0  0 

Sharp  &  Sons,  Dartford  (accepted)       1,414   0  0 
Derby.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Chad,  at  Mill  Hill,  Derby.  Mr.  H.  G.  Turner,  New  Court 
Chambers,  57,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  R.  Waite,  Duffitld:— 

Col  ins,  T.,  Tewkesbury   £5,900  0  0 

Hair,  J.,  Church  Gresely   5,56110  0 

Thompson,  E.,  Derby    5,410  0  0 

Walkerdine,  W., Derby    5,325   0  0 

Webbe,  N.,  Buxton   5,077   0  0 

Walker  and  Slater,  Derby         ...      4,990   0  0 

Allen,  H.  F.,  Leicester    4,949   0  0 

Bromage,  F.,  Leek   4,947   0  0 

Hewitt,  G.,  Derby  (accepted)     ...      4,700  0  0 
[Total  number  of  sittings,  796  ;  cost  per  sitting  under 
£6  ;  cost  per  cubic  foot  about  4£d.J 

Greenwich.— For  removing  iron  school  buildings  from 
Goodson-road  and  le-erecting  in  Nynehead-road,  for  the 
London  School  Board  :— 

Pritchaid,  G.  S   £299   0  0 

Jerrard,S.J   219   0  0 

Hook  and  Oldrey    206   0  0 

Atherton  and  Latta,  Chrisp-strcet, 

Poplar  (accepted)    199   0  0 

Greenwich— For  erecting  hoarding  round  site  of  new 
school  in  Nynehead-road,  Clifton-road,  for  the  London 
School  Board:— 

Piitchard,  G.  S   £160   0  0 

Hook  and  Oldrey    93   0  0 

Atherton  and  Latta   85   0  0 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,  Lewisham  (accepted)       74   0  0 
Gt  Yabmouth.— For  alterations  and  shop-front,  King- 
street,  Great  Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  G.  Bristow.    Mr.  J.  W. 
Cockrill,  architect,  Glcncoe  House,  Gorleston,  Great  Yar- 
mouth:—  .  . 

Carpenter  and  joiner :— 

aY-uth  -  :::  :::  ££?!8  S 

SpringaU       „                                    |29   0  0 

Bray             „                                    211   0  0 

Norfor          J,   JV    -      210  0  0 

Want           „         (accepted)    ...      20o  0  0 

Fainter,  plumber,  and  glazier  :— 

Woolverton  and  Son,  Gt.  Yarmouth    £119   6  0 

Rainer,  Gt.  Yarmouth                          112  16  0 

Norman  and  Son,  Gt.  Yarmouth  ...      105  10  0 

Green,  Southtown                                105   0  0 

Goffin,  Gt.  Yarmouth  (accepted)  ...        93  17  0 
Horsham— For  entrance-gates  to  the  cemetery,  lor  the 

burial  board:— 

Litthfield                                          £17   0  0 

Etheridge,  E.  (accepted)                         14   9  0 

London,  N.W.- For  the  construction  of  sewerage  works 

at  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town,  and  Holloway,  for  the 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.   Sir  Joseph  W.  Bazal- 

^ette,  C.E.,  engineer  : — 

Williams  and  Walhngton        ...     £99,900   0  0 

Dickinson                                       97,000  0  0 

Dunmore                                        86,591   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall                            75,000  0  0 

Webster                                         74,320  0  0 

Wall,  Bros                                     73,640  0  0 

Crockett                                         68,634  0  0 

Hook  and  Oldrey                             68,500  0  0 

KilliDgback                                    67,550   0  0 

Pearson  and  Son                              65,950  0  0 

Nowell  and  Rolson                          64,950   0  0 

MowlemandCo                              63,000   0  0 

Smith,  J.  M                                    59,900  0  0 

Kcllett  and  Beutley                          58,000  0  0 

Cook  and  Co                                  53,976   0  0 

Bigby  (accepted)                             52,911   0  0 

London.— For  new  oak  shop-lit  tings,  counter,  iic,  at 

121,  Oxford-street,  AV,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill.   Mr.  Wm. 

Goldsmith,  architect  :— 

Treble  aud  Co                                £674  0  0 

Sage                                                  510  0  0 

Drew  and  Cadman                               439   0  0 

LasceUes                                           423   0  0 

Berridge  and  liaise  (accepted)    ...      375  0  0 
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Laveestoke.— For  rebuilding  the  "  A  "  mill,  Bank  of 
England  Paper  Mills,  for  Messrs.  Portal.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Worsam,  architect  and  surveyor,  45,  Jewry-street,  Win- 
chester.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect 

Old 

Tender,    materials.  Total. 
Fielder  &  Son,  -Winchester  £1;295  0  0  £70  0  0  £1,225  0  0 
Tiawell,  J.,  Bisingstoke  ...    1,110  0  0   65  0  0   1,015  0  0 
Sanders,  H.  I.,  S'hampton*    1,113  0  0   70  0  0   1,043  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

Laverstoke.— For  pair  of  cottages,  for  Messrs.  Portal. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wersam,  architect  and  surveyor,  'Winchester. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  :  — 

Fielder  and  Son,  Winchester       ...    £555  0  0 

Tigwell,  J.,  Basingstoke    520   0  0 

Sanders,  H.  I.,  Southampton*     ...      519   0  0 
•  Accepted,  subject  to  reductions. 

Puestox.—  For  the  erection  of  co-operative  stores, 
school-lane,  Walton-le-Dale.  Messrs.  Longwortli  and 
Gardner,  architects,  Preston:  — 

Accepted  tenders :  — 
Biickwork,  &c. :—  „     ,     ^  ., 

Myerscough  andMarlow,  Bamber  Bridge. 
Masonry  :— 

Sparling,  T.,  Preston. 
Slating  and  flagging  :— 

Nickson,  T.,  Preston. 

Plasterer  :— 

Jones,  R.,  Preston. 
Plumbing  glazing,  and  painting  :  — 

Corbishley,  J.,  Preston. 
Carpentry  and  joinery :  — 

Hill,  G.,  Prest  n. 

Ironwork:— 

Dryden,  W.,  Preston. 

Stoke=by,  Norfolk.— For  master's  house,  for  the 

Stokesby  and  Herringby  TJ.  D.  School-board.    Mi-.  J.  W. 

Coekrill,  architect,  Glencoe  House,  Gorleston,  Great 
Yarmouth : — 

Beach,  Ya- mouth    £382  0  0 

Kemp,  Gorleston    379   0  0 

Bray,  Yarmouth    377   0  0 

Balls         „    366   0  0 

Poxon       „    354   0  0 

Withers     „    339   0  0 

Springall    „    335  0  0 

Want        „    327   0  0 

Band  and  Cooper,  Yarmouth       . . .  320   0  0 

Poland,  Stokesby    316   0  0 

Salmos,  Yarmouth   304   0  0 

Newman,  Yarmouth   297    0  0 

Harbord,  Gt.  Yarmouth  (accepted)  294  0  0 


Southwark  and  BoTHBBHrTHE,  S.E.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  sewerage  works  from  Rotherhithe  New-road  to 
Southwark-street,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Sir  Joseph  W.  Bazalgette,  C.E.,  engineer :  - 

Dickinson    £79,700   0  0 

Willia-ns,  Sjn,  and  Wallington      78,7u0   0  0 

Crockett    75,752   0  0 

Mayo   75,000  0  0 

Webster    73,500   0  0 

Hook  and  Oldrey   69,850   0  0 

Mowlem  and  Co   69,000   0  0 

Cook  and  Co   65,000   0  0 

Nowell  and  Robson    65,000  0  0 

Kellctt  and  Bentley    59,000   0  0 

Pearson  and  Son  (accepted)      ...      55,500   0  0 
Stornoway,  Isle  ok  Lewes,  N.B.— For  woodwork  in 
curing-premises,  for  J.  R.  Nutruan,  Esq.    Mr.  J.  W. 
CocVrill,  architect,  Glencoe  House,  Gorleston,  Great  Yar- 
mouth :  — 

Salmon,  G.  E.,  Greit  Yarmouth  ...     £330   0  0 
Springall,  R.,  Gt.  Y'mth  (accepted)       312   0  0 
[The  walls  to  be  executed  in  concrete  by  Messrs.  Chas. 
Drake  and  Co.  with  their  patent  apparatus.] 

Tilkt  and  Ormesby,  Norfolk. — For  two  cottages  and 
farm-buildings,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Lucas,  Tilby.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Coekrill,  architect,  Glencoe  House,  Gorleston,  Great  Yar- 
mouth : — 

Withers,  J.,  Blofleld,  near  Norwich  (accepted)  £834 
Upper  Clapton,  N. — For  cookery  classroom  at  the 
school  in  Rendiesham-road,  Upper  Clapton,  for  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  :  — 

Tongue,  AY.,  Plumstead  (accepted)    £240   0  0 
Wands  worth, S.W.—Fora  school  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  800  children,  to  be  erected  in  Fountain- street, 
Wandsworth,  for  the  London  School  Board  :— 

Higgs  and  Hill    £8,996   0  0 

Hook  and  Oldrey   8,993   0  0 

Lathey,  Bros.    8,849   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   8,792   0  0 

Wood,  F  and  F.  J   8,751    0  0 

Nightingale.  B.  E   8,481   0  0 

Atherton  and  Latta    8,468   0  0 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,    Loampit  Vale, 

Lewisham*    8,373   0  0 

[*  The  Education  Department  requiring  that  the  school 
should  accommodate  1,200  in  lieu  of  800  children,  a  re- 
vised tender  from  Mr.  Jerrard,  based  on  the  cont  act 
schedule  of  prices,  was  obtained,  amounting  to 
£10,268,  and  has  been  accepted.  Cost  of  site  (area  37,340 
square  feet),  £4,961  8s.  Cost  of  (a)  school  buildings  only, 
including  closets,  £8,245 ;  (6)  tar  pavement  and  play- 
ground, £581  ;  (c)  boundary  walls  and  gates,  £496  ;  (rf) 
covered  playgrounds,  £200;  (e)  teachers'  rooms,  £300; 
(/)  schoolkeeper's  residence,  £350  ;  (g)  raising  building 
2ft.,  £96  :  total,  £10,268.  Cost  per  bead  of  (a),  (J),  and 
(c),  £7  18s.  8d.  ;  total  cost  per  head,  £8  lis.  Id.] 


Tollinoton  Park.— For  new  schoolroom  and  altera- 
tions to  Nos.  49  and  51,  Tollington  Park,  for  Mr.  R. 
Wills.    Mr.  H.  F.  Stringer,  arckitect  :— 

Harold   £1,334   0  0 

Bristow    1,261    1  6 

Pocock   1,260   0  0 

Hewett   1,153   0  0 

Wuithtable,— For  the  erection  of  a  new  infant-school, 
for  the  school-board  :  — 

Lawson,  J   £895  0 

Hughe3,  J   795  0 

Foad,  C   742  12 

Harnett,  W   721  0 

Porter,  T   694  0 

Cornelius,  T.  (accepted)    678  0 

Wolverhampton.— For  enlargement  of  workhouse  ; — 

James,  T.,  Wolverhampton 

Vale,  T.,  Hartlebury   

Milliard's  Executors,  Dudley  ... 

Ham,  T.  and  S.,  Wolverhamp'on 

Barnsley  and  Sons,  Birmingham 

Bennett,  W.  T.,  Birmingham  ... 

Evans,  D.,  Wolveihampton 

Woodward,  H.  J.,  Birmingham... 

Garlick,  J  

Wiley,  W  ,  Wolverhamptun 

Rollins,  B.,  Wolverhampton 

Trow  and  Son,  Wednesbury 

Bradneyand  Co.,  Wolverhampton 

Stockton  and  Sons,  Oldbury 

Jones  and  Sons,  Stdgley  

Tatlow,  J.  T.,  Wolveihampton  ... 

Ford  and  Sons,  Wolverhampton... 

Gough,  H.,  Wolverhampton 

Bedford,  A.  C,  Wolverhampton 

Teece,  S.,  Darlaston  (accepted)  ... 

BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

8ANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0..LIMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

 »  -aUXi^-*  

Bath  Stone.— Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSION,NEW^K™T  BATH. 

Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.    Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 
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WANTED. 

&UILDF0ED  UNION. 
RURAL  SANITARY  AUTHORITY. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  INSPECTOR  OF  NUISANCES. 
The  Sanitary  Autho  ity  of  the  above  Union  are  desirous  of 
APPOINTING  an    INSPECTOR    of  NUIaANCES   for  then- 
District,  containing  approximately  an  area  of  65,016  a  res,  and 
a  p  pulation  in  1871  of  21,871,  at  a  salary  of  £130  per  annum  (to 
include  travelling  and  other  expenses). 

Applicants  must  nossess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  as  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  preference  will  be  given 
to  a  person  who  is  acquainted  with  surveying  and  levelling  and 
construction  of  buildings,  and  able  to  carry  out  Bye  Laws  made 
under  Urban  Power?. 

The  appointment  will  be  made  for  one  year  only,  and  will  he 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
duties  to  commence  at  Ladyday  next. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  reside  in  Guildford, 
Godalming,  or  the  Disciict,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

App'ications  to  be  made  by  letter  on'y,  in  candidate's  own 
handwriting,  stating  age,  experience,  and  present  employment, 
accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  testimonial-  of  recent 
date,  and  to  be  sent  (prepaid)  to  me  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY, 
the  9th  March  next,  and  selected  candidates  will  have  notice  to 
attend  on  toe  12th  Mar^h  next,  when  the  election  will  take 
place. 

By  order  of  the  Authority, 

MARK  SMALLFEICF,  CVrk. 

Guildford,  19th  February,  18*1 


LEEDS    CORPORATluiN  WATJiii- 
■WORXS. 

WANTED,  a  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  Reservoirs  and 
works  outside  the  Borough;  Balarv,  £lt0  per  annum,  with 
house  at  Fewston  Reservoir,  rent  free. 

For  duties  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Edward  Filliter. 
Engineer  to  the  Water  Works,  1(J,  East  Parade,  Leeds. 

Applications  in  writing,  stating  age  and  previous  experience, 
and  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  testimonials,  to  be 
sentin  not  later  than  SATURDAY,  the  5th  March,  addressed  to 
"  The  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Leeds,"  and  endorsed  "  Water- 
Works  Superintendent." 

Canvassing  members  of  council  by  any  candidate  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

Any  candidate  who  canvasses  will  be  disquaUBcd. 

By  order, 

GEORGE  W.  MORKISIN.Town  Clerk. 

WANTED,     an  ACCOUNTANT, 

f  T  thoroughly  experienced  in  measuring  and  making  up 
painting  and  decoration  accounts;  must  be  under  35  years  of 
age.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Messrs.  CRACE  and  SON,  38 
y^igmore  street,  W. 


VlfANTED,   for  the   Hornsey  Local 

T  T  Hoard,  a  JUNIOR  CLERK  in  the  Surveyor's  OIKce. 
His  chief  duties  will  be  to  keep  the  books  incidental  to  such 
department.  Good  handwriting  indispensable.  Commencing 
salary  Cm  per  annum 

Application,  f stating  aire;  with  full  particulars,  together  with 
not  more  than  three  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned 
on  or  before  SATURDAY,  March  5th. 

T  R.  C.  C.  WHITE,  Clerk. 

Loral  Board  Offices.  Southwood-lane.  Highga'c.  London.  N. 

A  RCH1TEOT  and  SURVEYOR'S  AS 

JTX.  sistart  requires  RE  ENGAGEMENT  ;  well  up  in  genern 


routine  ;  6}  years'  experience  ; 
EATON,  F.twall.  Derby. 


up  in  £CH( 
h  ighest  re  Terences. — A  RTH  U  It 


AN    ARCHITECT   desires   an  EN- 
G  A.GEMENT,  age  36  ;  Perspective,  Details,  Specifications, 
Ac  -Ad.lrew.  T  .  Ii  ff.irrnw-r.oil.  Uili.n,  1  omlnil,  K.  

AJN  lliJj. — An  Architect's  Assistant 


desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  ;  seven  years'  experience  ; 
Brst  class  references.— Address,  C.  1.  L.,  No.  IS,  Weisc-street, 
Bristol.  iiy  i 


T 


0  COMPETING  AECHITECTS. 


An  accomplished  Competition  Draughtsman  is  at  liberty 
;st  the  above.  Perspectives,  Ink  or  Colour  Designs,  De- 
tail and  Working  Drawings. — BEDFORD,  103,  Guildford-street, 

w.c 


ASSISTANCE  rendered  to  Competing 
Architects  and  others.  Drawings  prepared  in  own  office, 
or  otherwise,  fmm  rough  sketches.  Perspectives  in  ink  ;  terms 
moderate— GAMMA,  48,  Theobalds-road,  W.C.   


TRAVELLER  WANT  tiD,  caUing 
upon  Builders,  Decorators,  and  Shop-fitters  in  the  Suburbs 
and  Country,  to  add  a  commission  for  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass  — 
Address,  E.'S.  W.  84,  Deacon's  Advertising  Offices,  154,  Leaden - 
hall  street.  E  C- 


AKCHITJiXJT  UKALi  JJKAUtftLlto- 
MAN  i  first-class),  requires  immediate  RE-ENGAGE  WENT 
in  London.  Perspectives,  coloured  and  etched  (good  style)  ;  well 
up  in  competition  and  all  other  drawings  ;  good  experience  ; 
specimens. — R.,  SI,  Lamb's  ''onduit-street. 


DESIGNER  of  the  Highest  Class  of 
Artistic  Mural  Decoration.— A  permanent  ENGAGE- 
MENT is  offered  to  a  ski  ful  Draughtsman  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  Renaissance  Ornament  of  the  best  periods,  and 
pos>essinga  good  knowledge  of  Figure  Drawing  —Apply,  with 
drawings,  to  W.  R.  SIMPSON  and  SONS,  Decorators,  Art  Tile 
Painters,  St.  Martin's  Works,  100,  Si.  Martin's- lane,  Lon- 
don, W  C.  

ARTIST,  who  Designs  and  Paints 
Figure  and  Monumental  Art  ,  Stained  Gla^s,  Art  Tiles,  and 
all  kinds  of  Artistic  Designing  in  the  Gothic  and  Classic  styles, 
offers  his  services  for  the  above  work.  Highest  references. — X  , 
28,  Gladstone-street,  Southwark,  London. 


INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  AND 
1      SANITARY  EXHIBITION 

to  b°  held  at  South  Kensington  during  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  1881. 

For  Particulars  and  Forms  of  Appi:cation  for  Space  apply  to 
the  Secretary  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  University  College, 
Gower- street,  Lone  on. 

Applications  for  space  must  be  made  before  March  31st. 


S 


IR  JOHN  SOANE'S  MUSEUM,  13, 

,0  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES,  PICTURES,  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Open  free  from  11  to  5  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  March, 
and  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  in 
A(  ril  May  June  July, and  August 

Cards  fur  Private  days  and  for  Students  to  be  obtained  of  the 
Curator  at  the  Museum.  

EVENIN  G  LECTUR  ES  to  WORKIW  G 
MEN. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 
NOTIPE  OF  CHANGE  IN  PLACE  OF  DELIVERY. 
J>rof.  Goodcve's  Lectures  on  Al'I'LIEO  MECHANICS  will  he 
delivered  at  the  MUSE'  M  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY  IN 
JERMYN  STREET,  commencing  on  next  MONDAY  EVENING, 
the  28th  iost.,  at8  o'clock.  I  ickets  may  still  be  had,  by  Working 
Men  only,  on  application  at  the  Mieeum. 

F.  \Y.  RUDLER. -Registrar. 

RO  YAL  POLYTECHNIC.  —  Utopi^ 
a  Grand  Fairy  Romance.  The  Electrical  Raiiwav  ; 
Great  Lightning  Inducturiu.nl  ;  a  Lecture  on  Scientific  Wonders, 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  King.  Musical  Sketches  by  Mr.  Eric  Lewis.  Christ- 
mas and  its  Customs,  by  Mr.  Frank  H-'ath.  Humorous  Recitals 
by  Madame  Hi^kson.  Blondin,  Leotard,  Diving  Bell,  Ac. 
Admission  to  the  whole,  Is  Open  from  11  till  5,  and  from  6 
till  10. 


PERSPECTIVES  and  other  DRAW- 

H  INGS  made,  coloured,  etched,  or  finished  in  any  style  on 
reasonable  terms.  —  Address,  W.  PRINCE,  Chapel-road,  Sale 
Manchester. 

PERSPECTIVES  COLOURED 
or  ETCHED.— Competition  Drawing*,  &c.,  prepared  by 
Artistic  Draughtsmen  in  the  best  style  Terms  moderate.  Ar- 
chitects assisted  at  their  ottiees. — EXPERT,  8,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  W  C. 


rpo  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS. — 

I  QUANTITIES  accurately  and  promptly  prepared,  and 
Variations  on  contracts  measured  by  an  experienced  Builder's 
Surveyor.— Mr.  SARGEANT,  8,  Great  Queen-street,  West- 
minster^  

PERSPECTIVES  in  Pen  and  Ink,  and 

JL  other  Drawings  made  at  moderate  charges. — J.G  BUCKLE, 
architect.  10.  Adam  street.  Adelnhi.  W  C  

QUAJNTJ.Tl.ktt. — Uuantities  taken  out 
and  guaranteed  by  a  Surveyor  of  twenty  years'  experience 
upon  most    reasonable    terms.— Mr.  CRUTCHLOE,  3a, 
Poets-corner,  Westminster  Abbey.  

HHHE  LONDON  DRAWING  OEFICE, 

I  No.  98,  London  Wall,  B.C.  For  the  execution  of  high-class 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS!  \NSHIP.  Perspectives  Out- 
lined, etched,  or  coloured  ;  Designs;  Sets  of  Plans;  Detail  and 
Working  Drawings, Tracings,  &c  ,  on  moderate  terms.  Etchings  lor 
Photo  1  i  th  "  graph  v  Com  pi  tit' on  work  M-inager,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lloyd. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

QUANTITIES    Prepared,  Buildings 
measured  with  accuracy  and  despatch,  Estimates  priced, 
disputed  cases  undertaken,  by  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
practical  surveyor  ;  23  years'  experience. — For  terms,  &c,  address 
J.  FLEW,  9fl.  Preston-Street.  Bradford.  Yorss. 


rrO   ARCHITECTS. — TEMPORARY 

JL     ASSISTANCE  rendered  on  moderate  terms;  high  class 
Pei  spectives  coloured  or  etched  ;  finished  drawings  from  rough 
sketches.— Address,  A  R.  A  ,  21,  King  William-street,  Strand, 
W.C 


UTUCKS.— (iood  STOCK  BRICKS  for 

SALE,  at  Tanners'  Hall  Brickfield.  Silver-st. .  Edmonton . 
Apply  for  prices  to  (ItllKGE  CKABB, 

PHCENIX  WORKS,  Kingsland  Green,  E., 

Or  tn  the  Manager  on  the  Field. 


THOMAS  WINN, 
VICTORIA  BUILDINGS,  PARK  LANE,  LEEDS, 
Entrance  opposite  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Society's  New 
Buildings.  Practical  Building  Valuer,  Arbitrator,  and  Sur- 
veyor. Disputed  Accounts  adjusted,  Dilapidations  Surveyed. 
Every  description  of  work  in  the  building  line  measured  and 
valued.    Arbitrations  and   references  undertaken. 

DRY  WAINSCOT  in  every  thickness 
at  7M.  per  foot  in  the  ineh.   Dry  Mahogany  from  6d. 
Dry  Yellow  Deal..  £16  10s.  per  120. 
Spruce  Denis.  £15  per  120,  lift.  3in.  by  9. 
Dry  Floor  Hoards,  from  10s.  6d.  per  square, 

T.  POHM  OT.  Walnut  Tree-walk.  Lambeth.  S.E. 


BUILDER  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PLANT  for  SALE —A  nearly  new  10  H -P.  PORTABLE 
ENGIN  E  ;  a  capital  Second  hand  Combined  Engine  and  Mortar 
Mill,  Murray's  Chain  Pump  ;  a  pair  of  16in.  Cy.iuder  "Windin* 
Engin- s  ;  i  and  5  H.  P.  Vertical  Engines.— Apply ,  CHARLES 
POWIS  and  CO.,  60,  Gi  accchureh-street.  London.  


^UTES    for    STABLES.  Portobello- 

\Cj  road,  Notting-hill. — Cotch-houses,  with  rooms  over,  to 
LET.  Good  roads,  pavement, and  sew?rs.  No  agents.— Address  : 
A.  G  ,  33,  Ladv  Somerset-road,  Highgate-road,  N.W. 
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Self-Acting  Exhaust  Ventilators 


(The  Invention  of  Mr.  R.  WEAVER,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  the  Sanitary  Surveyor,) 

FOR    ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,    CHURCHES,    SCHOOLS,  WORKSHOPS, 

STABLES,  BILLIARD  ROOMS,  &c. 
A  thoroughly  efficient  Apparatus  at  a  reasonable  cost,  for  Extracting  Vitiated  Air 
and  without  mechanical  motion.  Also, 

Ventilating  Tubes,  of  a  variety  of  sections  and  sizes,  with  Valves 
and  Patent  Air  Filters,  suitable  for  Apartments  of  every 
Description. 


THE  S 


Prospectuses  and  Price  Lists  on 
application. 


PATENT  EXTRACTOR  VENTILAT01 

For  2 -inch  or  3 -inch  Pipe, 

ENAMEL  PAINTED, 
17s.  6d. 


A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade 


FOR  SOIL  PIPES. 


For  4 -inch  Pipe, 

ENAMEL  PAINTED, 
25s.  6d. 


ANITARY  ENGINEERING  AND   VENTILATION  CO,, 

No.  115,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


T 


C  O  IN  T  R  ACTS  —  Continued. 

0  BUILDER^ 


The  London  Qr-v  •  1  Omnibus Company  (Limited)  are  nro 
pared  to  receive  T RN DrtMH  f-»r  the  F.RKCTIONof  STaBLING, 
OMNIBUS  SHED.a^i  u  WELLING  KOOMa  inCathoart-street, 
Kentish  Town. 

Plans,  BDCciAca'ijne,  and  pattern*  of  special  fittings  may  be 
inspected  and  bills  <•!  quantities  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  01  Wm  ks  at  then-  Depot,  Beil-lane,  Spitaihcl.ts, 
fin  and  after  the  26th  dav  i>f  February,  on  payment  of  £2 26., 
which  will  b  *  returned  on  rec*  i  *t  of  *  hona-fide  Tender. 

Tenders  on  the  form  Blip  plied  to  delivered  at  the  Chic*" 
Office,  No.  G,  Finsbtiry-sqimro,  on  THURSDAY,  March  3rd,  at 
half-past  two  precisely  b.-  the.  jar  ics,  who  must  attend 
personally. 

The  Directors  do  not  bh.d  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  By  oraer, 

B.  T.  KINGIIAM,  Secretary. 
6,  Finsbury-souaro.  February  23rd.  lsai.  

r PO  B IJILDE RS  aud  C*  )NTRACTOR3. 

I  Persons  willing  to  TBNDER  for  the  BUILDING  NEW 
SICK-WA&nSai  the  i»lc  of  Wight  Union  Work  house,  are  reques- 
ted to  forward  their  mimes  to  the  architect,  Ml.  WILLIAM  T. 
&TR ATTON ,  31,  Hull  rood  strc  t.  Newp  rt,  Isle  of  Wight,  not 
later  than  on  "WEDNESDAY,  the '2nd  March  next,  after  which 
date  no  application  will  he  atteuded  to. 

18  February,  1KS1. 


1 


MJ  BROKEN  GkANITE  &  PAVING 


STOVE  MERCHANTS,  H(>\1)  CONTRACTORS,  CAR- 
TERS. DUST  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Vestry  of  the  Pari-h  of  Lamb  >th  hereby  give  notice  that 
they  are  desirous  of  Contracting  far  the  following  WORKS  :— 

Slopping  and  Cleansing,  collection  and  Removal  of  Dust, 
Supply  of  Men,  Horses  and  :arts  far  Watering  R  >ads  and  the 
Canage  of  Materials,  Supply  of  Bruit*  n  Granite,  F  inrs.  Gravel, 
and  Paving  Materials  during  the  enduing  j  ear  ending  25  th  March, 
1*2. 

Specifications  and  Particulars,  fcogQtVr  with  Forms  o  f  Tende - , 
may  be  obtained  upon  applicatto  to  Mr.  Hugh  Mclntosa  .Surveyor, 
attne  Vestry  Hall.  Keiiningtnn  Green,  any  day  after  the  *4th 
instant,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  o'clock 

Sealed  Tenders,  endoised.  and  direct- d  to  the  Vestry,  and 
marked  outside  with  the  subject  of  ti  e  particular  Tender,  must 
be  delivered  at  the  Vestry  Hall  not  later  than  3  o'clock  on  FRI- 
DAY, the  ith  March. 

The  Vestry  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender,  By  Older. 

HENRY  J.  SMITH,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 

Vestry  Hall,  Kennlngton  Ore  n,  P«  hruarv  ilst.  1881. 


TO  BUILDERS. 
TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  ERECTION  of  F*KW 
BUILDINGS  at  Blanch  Farm,  South  Minims,  near  hatmet,  N., 
for  Major  Naper.    Drawings,  sprciti  ation  Ac  ,  may  be  i'  epected. 
at  the  office  of  Messrs,  BROOKING  and  NELSON,  Aichitects 
and  Surveyors,  High-street,  Harnct. 
Tenders  to  be  sent  'o  such  office  hy  Ma  'di  l"th  next. 
The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  mce&  ;uilv  accepted.  


T 


0  BUILDERS. 


TEXDEKS  are  invited  for  ADDITIONS  AND  AT.TFKA. 
TIUKS  to  the  "The  Limes"  East  Harnct,  for  H.  M.  Jenkins. 
Esq. 

Drawirps,  specification.  &e.,  mar  be  inspei  ted  at  the  office  o  ' 
Me-srs.  lilfOKING  and  KELSON,  Aiehiteets  and  Survej  ors. 
High-street,  Barnet,  N. 

Tl  nders  to  he  sent  to  sneh  office  by  March  loth  nBxt. 

The  lowest  ir  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted.  

TO  BliKjIvM  AKEKS. 
TENDERS  arc  required  for  the  Supply  of  LABOUR  and 
MATEttlftXS  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  Bricks  upon  a 
Builuing  Estate  ne»r  London. 

F.u-  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  D.  W.  ASTON,  Surveyor.  1. 

Addii.(in-road,  Kensington  W. 

METROPOLIS   LOCAL  HANAUE- 
MENT  ACTS. 

THIS  BOARD  OF  WORKS  l'.JK  THE  PLUMSTEAD  1H3- 
Td'CT. 

TO  HUICKMAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  F^nmstead  District  Hoard  of  Works  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive 1  EN  I)  EKS  for  the  PURCHASE  of  tee  HKAr-  OF  FINK 
s  i  FTED  CI N 1)  Kit  AS  II  l'.S  now  lying  in  a  heap  contain intr  ahmi  t 
700  chaldrons,  more  or  less,  in  u  certain  lie  d  upon  Ihe  South  side 
of,  and  in.  Manor-lane,  in  the  parish  of  Lee. 

t?l  intcd  forms  of  lender,  which  mav  he  obtained  at  the  Office 
Of  the  Hoayd,  are  to  be  delivered  at  this  Office,  a  htrosscd  to  111  - 
Clerk  of  the  Hoard,  before  -1  oVIoch.  on  WEDNE -DAY,  the  2„d 
d  ay  ofM.ir.-h  1HH1. 

fjie  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
Tender. 

By  Order. 

GEO  HOI-:  WHALE,  Clerk  of  the  Hoard. 
L     i ..  'ill  ees ,  l.l.i  ChHi-.toli. 

•i\ni  February,  U81, 


Now  ready,  12mo  ,  half-bound,  4s.;  limp  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  (postage  4d.) 

T  OCKWOOD'SBUlLDUB'SandCON- 

I  1  Th ACTOR'S  price  book  for  1881.  With  A  ditlonal 
Matter  and  Prices  Revised  to  the  prcstnt  tim*.  Kditcd  by  F  T 
W.  MILI  KH,  aichiteet  "  An  elaborate  collection  of  memor- 
anda for  technical  use. "—  AthentBuni.  "An  invaluable  Work  of 
reference  in  the  every -day  piucesses  of  a  buil-ing  and  con- 
tracting business." — flu titter's  V'eikhj  Reporter. 
CROSBY  LOCK  WOOD  &  I  o. ,  7 .  Stationer.-"  11  a  II -ct.,  London  E.C. 

WEALE'S  rudimentary  series. 

NEW  VOLUMLS  JNE  NEW  EDITIONS. 
MATERIALS     and    CONSTRUCTION.  A 

Treatise  on  the  St  ains,  Designing,  and  Erection  of  Works  of 
Construction.  By  Fhancis  Cami>im.  C  E.  3s.  (postage  3d  J 
"A  careful  and  systematic  work." — Mining  Journal.  "Mr 
Canipin's  addition  to  W  cab's  Series  is  quite  a  new  volume, 
tnd  it  is  one  w  hieh  adds  to  the  already  high  value  uf  the 
series." — Engineer 

MEASURES,   WEIGHTS,  and  MONEYS  of 

all  NATIONS,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and 
Mahometan  Calendars.  By  W.  S,  B  Woolhousb,  P  H.A.S., 
F.S  S.,  &c.  Sixth  edition,  careful  y  revised  and  enlarge!,  2s. 
(postage  3d  ) 

"  oneof  the  mo  t  useful  compilations  in  existence  "—Arch  tert 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  GAS-WORKS, 

and  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal   Gas.  By 
Samuel  Huoues,  (\K.    Sixth  Edition,  lte-mi.ten  Ly  William 
Richards,  C.E.   4s  6d.  fp  stage  od.) 
"  The  book  will  be  fuund  most  useful  by  all  interested  in  th- 
s  u  b  j  ret.* ' — A  N  Uder 

**  Will  be  fo  And  nf  infinite  service  al  ke  to  manufacturers^  dU- 
tiibutors,  and  consume^  of  pas  " — foreman  l  ngtneer 

Complete  Lists  t>t  W EaLE "5  SEHJJ-..S.  note  comprising  nearly 
350  WORKS  in  HCIEXCE  and  EDUCA'l  IOX,  j  t,st  Jr..e  on  applxca 
Hon. 

CROSBYLOCKWOOD&CO..  7. Stationers'  Hall  ct.,  London. E  C. 


Now  Beady,  price  4s.,  Sixty  fouith  Edition. 

I"  AXTON'S     BUILDERS'  PRICE- 

I_j  Book  for  1881,  containing  above  72.000  prices  .  c  t  refully  col- 
lected and  revised  according  to  the  present  prices  of  materials 
and  labour;  together  with  many  n-*w,  useful,  ami  important 
Memoranda;  and  Prices  and  DcsCriptioilb  of  New  Al  *  t  <  rials  and 
Inventions  suited  to  the  builder,  Contractor,  anl  Engineer,  and 
all  Trades  connected  therewith. 


In  this  Edition  will  apprMr  an  entiivly  new  Section  onSani- 
tarv  Work,  embodying  practical  pu^^estions  relative  to  House 
Drainage,  Water  Supply,  and  Ventilation  ;  written  expressly  lor 
this  work. 


KFLLY  and  CO,  51.  Gi'pat  Queen-«treet.  Line daVinn 
SiMPKIN,  MARSHALL, and  CO.;  and  all  Bookseller*. 


M 


EVERY  ARCHIT-CT'S,  SURVEYOR'S.  AND  BUILDER'S 
OFFICE  should  cuntaiu  a  set  of 

R.      BANISTER  ILKTCFIER'S 

VALUABLE  TEXTBOOKS,  arranged  in  Tabulated 
form,  and  fully  indexed  for  ready  refe  once. 

QUANTITIES,    the  most   complete,  conci.-e, 

and  handy  woik  on  tlie  subject,  copiously  illustrated,  3rd 
Edition,  with  additi  i»fiJ  chapters  on  Cuidiig,  Priced  Sche- 
dules, Forms  of  Fair  Hills,  and  the  Law  relating  lo  Ctuantiti  ». 
Crown  8vo.,  6*.;  post-f,  ee. 

DILAPIDATIONS,  with  Schedules  of  Trades, 

&c.   2nd  EJilion,  «rown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s.,  post-  ree. 

LIGHT  and  A  IK,  with  methods  of  Estimating 

1  njui  ies,  Bepoi  ts  of  Most  Uecent  Cases,  &c.  Twelve  dijgiams, 
Ci'nWn  Kvo..  cloth,  (>h  ,  posl-free. 

COMtMiNSATlONS,  with  Appandix,  giving 

Forms  of  1'icccucnts,  and  Valuation  Tables  ;  crown  bvo.,  5s., 

AKB  LTKA.TION'S,    Crown    8vo.,   cloth,  5s. 

peit-free. 

Tliesctuf  five  vols.,  lu  clutb-cOToroa  box,  price 28s.t carriage 

paid. 

Also. 

MODEL  IIOUS I- S  for  the  Industrial  Classes, 
2nd  Edidtm,  with  additions  ;  18  plates,  8vi>.,  cloth,  (is.,  post 
free, 

Tlifs  >  wifks  finnnt  be  obfrtlnod  nt  Mr.  FlCtcher'l 
OfHci  s.  but  shuiikl  lie  oldeied  direct  from  tlic  pabli-lier, 

B  .  T.  BATSF0RD,  52,  High  Holborn,  London, 

or  of  any  BsoklllW. 


1881  Editica  Now  Read;-,  Enlarged  and  Revised. 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  PRICE  BOOK 

AND  GUIDE  FOK  ESTIMATES.    Price  3s.,  postage  free. 
"  Practical  experience  turned  to  good  account."— Huilui no  News. 

"  The  prices  are  arranged  to  admit  of  easy  reference."— Archi- 
tect. 

'  Useful  suggestions  as  to  estimating  are  given."— Builder. 
"  Invaluable  to  our  readers."— I^Hnrferfi'  Heporter. 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  BOOKKEEPING 

On  an  IMPROVED  SYSTEM.    Price  3s.,  post  free. 
"  Has  been  adopted  with  excellent  results."— Builder. 
'*  A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide." — Bciluino  New". 
HriVIS  &  CO. .8.  St.  Martin's-place,  Charine-crosa.  London. 

QEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

O  "TEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  INTERMITTENT 
ULTRATION  •;  a  Dozen  Instances  with  Results  of  Sewage 
Farming.  Iiy  bailey  Denton.  rric»3s.Gd. 

Si-ON,  ibaring  Cross,  London. 


T 


COMPETITIONS. 

0  AECHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

"WANTED,  a  MODERN  DESIGN  for  a  Public  WASH- 
HOUSE  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Stocksbridge,  near  Sheffield, 
(«  here  there  is  a  icood  supply  of  no  ft  cean  water},  suitable  fjr  tne 
u-eof300  to  4  0  families  (workmen  ) 

Plans,  w'th  Specifications,  and  cost  of  all  M  ichinerv,  Bui'era, 
and  Utensils,  to  be  sent  to  SAMUEL  FOX  and  Co.  (LunitCJ  , 
St  .ck bridge,  near  Sheffield 
£lu  will  he  given  for  the  Design  accepted  by  the  Compiny. 

TjJTFOLK  LUNATIC  ASl'LUM. 


S 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 
J'LANS  and  ESTIMATES  are  required  for  the  ERFCTION*  of 
a  New  BLOCK  of  BUILDINGS  at  the  Countv  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Melton,  in  the  county  rf  Sutfo'k.  for  150  patients. 

Part  culai'scan  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Eager. Medical  Superinteu- 
dent,  at  the  Asjluai. 

Tbe  said  Phuis  and  Estimates  to  he  addressed  to  "Thcrhair- 
man  of  the  Committee.  Melton  Asylu.u.  "Wouubii  ge,"  not  later 
Lhanthc  2it\\  March  next. 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  any  Plan  OS 
Estimate. 

CHERRY. Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
County  Hall,  Ipswich,  21th  February,  ltWl. 


WEST  DERBY  BUEIAL  BOAED. 
COMPETITIVE  DESIGNS. 
The  West  Derby  Burial  Board  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Pom- 
pet  tors  that  they  are  tjhii  g  measures  to  ascertain  wm  tir  i 
co:tain   Designs  that  have  been  submitted  to  them  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  turns  specified. 

'1  his  w  ill  be  a  work  of  time,  and  several  months  will  probably 
elapse  before  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  announce  their  final 
awaid. 

llith  February,  1881. 


EW  EXCHANGE   STATE 'N. 

LIVERroOL.  —  Reports,  Spectications.  Apjroximarr 
Quantities  and  Estimates  supplied  to<*ompetitord  on  easy  teim*. 
•Address  F.,  Washington  Restaurant,  Liverpool. 


N 


rpO  MASONS  AND  C0NTEACT0ES. 

I  —To  be  DISPOSED  OF,  upon  ie»s' nablc  tei  ins  and  with 
immediate  possession,  a  Mason  and  Contactors'  itUSINhSS, 
si  mate  in  ulaienee-sti  cet,  Kingston -upon  Thames,  wheip  a 
trnod  and luciaiive  business  has  been  carried  on  for  tne  past  W 
yvars.  Death  of  the  proprietor  being  the  sole  cause  °f  disposal ,  a 
U*a<e  of  the  piemises  will  b  >  giv--n.—  e\  -ply  by  ljt  er,  in  the  hist 
instance,  lo  Mr.  H.  H   T  K  D  J(J ,  Clarence  stiWt,  Kin-znton 

1J  A  K  T  N  K  li  S  H  IP .  —  ARTISTIC 

J_  METAL  WORKING  BUSINESS.— W.VNTK  ».  an  En-r- 
getic  Partner1  n  th  about  £^,000  at  his  di^p'  sill,  to  i  in  a  Gent.r- 
mau  wtiose  bo  iness  has  been  es  abiisbed  for  3o  years  In  Manches- 
ter, a^id  who  is  practically  associated  with  the  most  eminent 
Ai  chitects  and  C  >ntr8rtor9.  The  business  connection  is  <  ap  »ble 
of  very  gnat  enlargement     The  incoming  partner  will  here 

quired  ci  i»fly  to  supcraitead  the  *  fflce  unu  ou  -door  Corltb' 
Department  ;  the  highevt  references  can  be  given  and  will  be 
exueeted.— Address,  J.  R.  C„  care  of  S.  Beaumont,  E  q.,  2(i, 
Booth-«tr"<  t,  Ma-  cnester  

l^oe  Immediate  DisruVAL,  an 

J_  O  d -established  Mo«- unn  ntitl  Stonemas  m's  and  Jobbin< 
HC  SIN  IS  >  in  a  s.i.nll  town  in  the  Noith  of  Devon  ,  sat  i -fa  torv 
ie..s<i..s  fo.  s-llinif  —Address.  Mr.  W  C.  MKDLAN  D,  Architect  aud 
bui  VCJor,  Torrlngton,  North  Devon. 
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DESIGNING  IN  THE  SOLID. 

MR.  C.  BRUCE  ALLEN'S  letter,  in  the 
Building  News  of  the  4th  of  February, 
gives  us  the  opportunity  of  putting  together 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
has  been  the  able  and  persevering  expo- 
nent. And,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  theory  about  the  production  of  art- 
work with  which  he,  and  subsequently  some 
other  writers,  have  made  us  familiar,  seems 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  not  necessarily 
inseparable.  The  first  part  is,  that  solid 
forms  should  be  designed  in  the  solid,  and 
not  by  mere  flat  representations  of  them  ; 
the  second  part,  if  this  does  not  belong,  as 
an  extreme  view,  rather  to  some  of  Mr. 
Allen's  imitators  than  to  himself,  is  that  all 
art-work,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest, 
ought  necessarily  to  be  designed  by  the  very 
men  who  execute  it.  We  think  there  are 
cases  in  which  both  parts  of  the  theory  are 
true,  cases  in  which  neither  is  true,  and  cases 
in  which  one  only  is  true.  In  small  works 
of  the  higher  class,  among  which  may  be 
included  figure-sculptures,  decorative  carv- 
ing, and  non-geometrical  ornament  of  all 
sorts,  perfection  can  only  be  expected  when 
the  design  is  first  modelled  instead  of  being 
drawn,  and  when  the  designer  is  the  very 
man  who  is  finally  to  execute  it.  Even  here, 
however,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world, 
to  rind  the  right  path  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
looks ;  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  there 
is  the  danger  that  in  following  to  its  conse- 
quences one  right  principle,  we  shall  forget 
and  trample  on  another  no  less  right  and 
important.  For  instance :  if  the  sculpture, 
or  carving,  or  ornament  is  to  form  part  of  a 
building,  as  the  best  sort  of  all  these  things 
once  did  and  still  should  do,  it  is  not  enough 
that  they  shall  be  good  in  themselves ;  it  is 
still  more  important  that  they  shall  be  fit  for 
their  place.  Hence  it  may  be  necessary 
either  to  do  without  them  altogether,  which 
in  these  times  would  often  be  the  wisest 
thing,  or  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  excel- 
lence in  the  minor  detail,  rather  than  spoil 
the  harm  >ny  of  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
In  the  ages  of  perfect  art,  the  architect  and 
the  sculptor,  the  architect  and  the  carver, 
tin  architect  and  the  decorator,  were  alike 
in  tastes  and  aims  ;  their  works  naturally 
agreed  with  each  other,  for  they  all  worked, 
all  their  lives  long,  in  one  and  the  same 
style.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  almost  every 
architect  has  or  tries  to  have,  a  style  of  his 
own,  and  finds  it  hard  enough  to  meet  with 
subordinate  artists  whose  work  will  do  any- 
thing but  painfully  jar  with  it.  From  the 
most  ambitious  to  the  least  ambitious  of 
modern  structures— from  the  Albert  Memo- 
rial, where  the  sculpture  almost  makes  us 
wish  the  architecture  away,  down  to  a 
multitude  of  humbler  examples,  where  we 
arc  led  to  wish,  conversely,  that  the  archi- 
tect had  turned  out  the  carver,  this  want  of 
harmony  stares  us  in  the  face.  Decoration 
is,  after  all,  only  the  sauce  where  architec- 
ture is  the  dinner ;  and  the  question  is,  Shall 
we  have  a  well  made  sauce  that  will  spoil  the 
meat,  a  badly-made  sauoe  that  will  agree 
with  it,  or  no  sauce  at  all  P  A  prudent  man 
is  likely  to  choose  the  last  course,  as  the 
least  of  the  three  evils  ;  and  thus  the  case 
in  which  both  parts  of  Mr.  Allen's  theory 
are  true  becomes  one  in  which  few  archi- 
tects of  the  day  are  able  to  act  on  his  prin- 
ciple. 

there  are  cases,  however,  and  very 
numerous  cases,  in  which  neither  part  of 
the  theory  seems  to  hold  good.    All  work 


that  consists  only  of  geometrical  forms  can 
be  worked  perfectly  from  drawings  of  those 
forms.  There  is  only  one  right  way  of 
working  a  given  form  of  this  class,  and  the 
right  way  is  the  same  for  every  workman. 
Nothing  has  to  be  left  to  his  taste,  or  judg- 
ment, or  discretion  :  he  has  only  to  do  his 
work  in  a  workmanlike  way,  and  the  in- 
tended result  will  come  of  itself.  That  this 
should  be  so  seems  positively  painful  to  some 
writers  on  the  subject.  They  picture  every 
workman  as  a  bom  artist,  brimming  over 
with  fancy,  invention,  and  originality ;  and 
it  grieves  their  very  hearts  to  think  of  such  a 
man  passing  year  after  year  in  mere  me- 
chanical work.  Mechanical  work,  however, 
is  just  what  the  majority  of  people  like  : 
far  more  men  are  made  for  doing  than  for 
thinking.  How  many  "  neat  men  "  are 
there  to  one  inventive  architect  ?  One  would 
like  to  ask  these  sympathetic  writers  how 
many  born  artists  they  meet  with  amongst 
their  own  acquaintance,  amongst  the  people 
they  go  to  business  with,  the  tradesmen  who 
supply  them,  the  servants  who  wait  on  them, 
and  why  they  think  that  working  men,  who, 
as  we  all  know,  are  "our  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  should  be  so  incomparably  more 
artistic  than  other  men  ?  It  is  no  more 
necessary,  however,  that  every  workman 
should  be  by  nature  an  artist  than  that 
every  soldier  should  be  by  nature  a  strategist. 
Plenty  of  other  endowments  than  these 
are  needed  before  a  successful  building  or  a 
successful  campaign  could  ever  be  carried 
out;  endowments  which,  if  less  showy,  are 
quite  as  indispensable,  and  which  are  wanted 
by  men  and  supplied  by  nature,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  something  like  a  thousand  to  one 
of  the  showier  ones.  But  the  curse  of  our 
time,  to  use  language  which  is  no  stronger 
than  it  is  true,  is  that  everybody  wants  to 
be  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  that  every- 
body of  a  benevolent  disposition  wants  to 
pull  everybody  else  up  there  also.  It  is  the 
time  in  all  departments,  commercial,  social, 
and  artistic,  and  in  the  latter,  which  is  the 
only  one  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal,  is 
the  cause  of  innumerable  evils.  We  ought  to 
adopt  the  highest  style  of  architecture,  people 
tell  us,  and  the  highest  style  of  decoration, 
and  they  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  the  one 
will  be  congruous  with  the  lowest  purposes, 
or  the  other  producible  by  the  lowest  type 
of  decorators.  Returning,  however,  to  our 
subject,  it  may  be  said,  with  regard  even  to 
geometrical  forms,  that  in  old  examples 
there  is  a  certain  life  and  freedom  in  their 
arrangement  which  is  rarely  found  in  work 
of  our  own  day ;  and  that  this  shows  that  a 
good  deal  of  liberty  must  have  been  left  to 
the  workman,  even  here.  We  admit  the  life 
and  freedom,  but  we  think  it  less  likely  to 
be  due  to  the  workman  than  to  the  architect. 
An  aichitect  without  a  contractor,  free  to 
modify  his  building  fr<  m  day  to  day  as  he 
watched  it  growing,  was  a  very  different 
being  from  the  modern  contractor-ridden 
architect,  bound  to  "prophesy"  his  whole 
building  before  a  stone  of  it  is  laid,  and  to 
live  in  bondage  all  his  days  through  fear  of 
extras.  If  architects  could,  one  and  all, 
renounce  their  pretensions  to  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  could  get  rid  of  the  fetters  in 
which  contracts  tie  them,  and  could  build, 
as  their  predecessors  did,  just  as  much  or  as 
little  as  the  money  in  hand  would  admit  of, 
we  might  see  life  and  naturalness  in  archi- 
tecture once  more. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  case,  in  which 
we  consider  that  one  only  of  the  principles 
which  we  understand  Mr.  Allen  to  insist  on 
is  either  true  or  practicable.  This  is  the 
case  of  large  art  production,  such  as  entire 
buildings  and  the  like,  which  are  far  too 
vast  to  be  executed  by  one  man.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  us  that  the  general  design, 
the  all-pervading  idea,  the  indivisible  soul, 
which  gives  unity  and  almost  personality  to 
every  great  architectural  work,  could  ever 
have  been  made  up  by  the  contributions  of 


a  multitude  of  workmen.  That  those  work- 
men who  were  fit  for  it  once  had  more 
liberty  of  design  than  it  is  possible  under  the 
conditions  of  to-day  to  give  them,  is  what 
every  one  readily  admits  ;  but  their  liberty 
must  have  been  in  minor  details,  not  in 
main  lines  and  masses.  It  is  no  easier 
to  believe  that  Lincoln  or  Salisbury, 
Laon  or  Coutances,  was  designed  bit 
by  bit  amongst  a  hundred  masons, 
than  to  believe  that  Hamlet  was  composed 
by  a  company  of  players,  who  each  wrote 
his  own  part.  When  we  speak,  therefore, 
of  renouncing  pretensions  to  prophecy,  we 
mean  prophecy  of  details — prophecy  of 
cost — notof  that  general  pre-arrangementof 
line  and  mass,  which  must  needshave  existed 
in  the  case  of  every  building  worthy  to  be 
called  architectural.  But  a  building  is  a 
solid  thing,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Allen 
that  it  ought  to  be  designed  in  the  solid. 
Elevations  do  not  show  it  as  it  is,  and 
perspectives,  even  rigidly  accurate  ones,  only 
show  it  from  a  single  point,  whereas  it  will 
be  seen  from  an  infinity  of  points,  far-off  and 
near.  Designs  ought  without  doubt  to  be 
modelled  first  of  all,  rather  than  sketched, 
though  geometrical  drawings  would  be 
necessary  in  the  after-stages  of  the  work, 
just  as  they  now  are.  This  is  so  desirous, 
that  models  would  probably  be  in  universal 
use,  but  for  two  or  three  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. On  existing  systems  they  are 
tedious  to  make  and  difficult  to  alter  and 
experiment  on.  If  they  show  much  detail 
(which  in  reality  they  seldom  need  do  for 
the  architect's  purpose)  they  are  very  costly, 
and,  worst  of  all,  they  are  misleading  and 
unattractive  to  clients.  A  showy  view,  with 
"men  and  women  and  prancing  horses," 
would  carry  off  a  competition  from  the  most 
admirably-studied  model,  provided  no  pro- 
fessional assessor  were  called  in.  Before  we 
can  design  our  buildings  in  the  solid,  and  so 
avoid  half  the  abortions  that  disfigure  our 
streets,  we  must  first  discover  a .rapid,  easily- 
altered  way  of  sketching  in  model,  and  we 
must  next  insure  that  our  sketch-models  will 
be  adjudicated  on  by  men  competent  to 
understand  them. 


THE  INSTITUTE  PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

THE  drawings  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  Institute  prizes,  are,  generally 
speaking,  up  to  the  average  of  merit,  though 
this  time  the  Tite  prize  has  elicited  the 
highest  talent.  The  Soane  medallion  and 
£50  prize,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  offered 
for  the  best  design  for  a  provincial  county- 
court,  a  subject  of  sufficient  practical  utility 
to  bring  out  the  planning  capacity  of 
students,  while  possessing  enough  public 
character  to  demand,  in  its  composition, 
some  regard  for  architectural  treatment. 
We  can  hardly  congratulate  the  competitors 
for  this  prize  in  the  result  of  their  labours, 
and  the  Council  of  tin  Institute  will  not 
find  the  task  of  selection,  we  fear,  a  very 
easy  or  pleasant  one.  "  Utility,"  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  position,  is  a  massively- 
treated  building  of  Renaissance  character, 
in  brick  and  stone,  not  without  points  ;  but 
the  end  stair-turrets,  carried  up  with  conical 
roofs,  do  not  add  to  the  architectural  im- 
pression. The  plan  is  fairly  contrived, 
though  we  hesitate  to  accept  the  corridor 
arrangement,  with  the  circular  stair- 
cases at  either  end,  as  the  best  planning. 
The  entrances  at  each  end,  one  for  the  public 
and  the  other  for  the  judge,  are  convenient, 
and  the  situation  of  the  registrar's  public 
office,  accessible  from  the  public  entrance 
and  corridor,  is  also  satisfactory.  The 
county-court  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  occu- 
pies the  front  part  over  the  registrar's 
offices,  lighted  by  front  windows,  and  well 
approached  by  the  staircases.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  40ft.  by  30ft.  Gin.  The  judge's 
retiring-room  is  over  his  entrance,  and  over 
the  other  entrance  a  vestibule  is  obtained  for 
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the  public.    The  bailiffs',  waiting  and  wit- 
nesses' rooms  are  on  the  other  side  of  cor- 
ridor.   The  detail  of  this  design  is  wanting 
in  refinement.    "  Tendez  la  Main  Droite  " 
is  an  able  and  well-grouped  Gothic  design, 
with  a  good  tower-entrance,  and  some  fair 
detail.    The  public  vestibule  is  made  the 
principal  feature  in  the  plan,  and  occupies  a 
large  area  in  centre.  A  boldly -planned  stair- 
case is  placed  at  the  end  near  the  entrance, 
and  gives  access  to  the  court  above.  The 
registrar's  room  opens  from  the  vestibule 
on  the  inner  side,  and  the  waiting-rooms, 
&c,  are,  at  least,  in  serviceable  proximity 
to    the    court.     Another    Gothic  design 
"Ad    Rem"   is   spoilt    by  some  heavy 
details  ;  the  corner  pinnacles  to  gables  have 
a  stumpy  look,  and  rather  detract  from  the 
general  design,  which  is  conceived  in  a 
foreign  spirit.    The  court  on  the  first  floor 
is  well  approached  by  a  flight  of  stairs  lead- 
ing from  the  waiting-hall  below,  and  the 
registrar's  offices  are  in  good  positions ;  but 
we  do  not  like  the  separate  building,  or 
annex,  thrown  out  behind  for  witnesses' 
rooms,  ncr  the  lighting  of  corridor,  which 
latter  is  not  very  clear.     Next  to  this 
is  a   gloomily-sullen   Gothic  design,  con- 
ceived in   a  remarkably  austere  manner, 
and  rather  satirical  in  its  unadorned  naked- 
ness.   Well  miglit  the  author  motto  it  "  My 
Deeds  upon  my  Head  "  ;  it  is  certainly  heavy 
and  prison-like  enough  to  remind  the  luck- 
less debtor  of  the  severity  of  the  law.  The 
design  bears  resemblance  to  some  Mediaeval 
Italian  fortress  in  its  lofty  crenellated  tower, 
and  the  windows  are  reduced  to  mere  slits. 
In   plan,  the   author  shows  an  immense 
waiting-hall,  the  court  being  over  it,  ap- 
proached by  stairs  at  one  end.    One  of  the 
cleverest  Classic  designs  is  that  of  "  Set 
Square."  The  plan  and  composition  are  both 
symmetrical ;   a  central  projecting  feature 
crowned  by  a  pediment  emphasises  the  court, 
which  is  placed  transversely,  and  forms  the 
axis  of  the  building,  the  judges'  and  solici- 
tors', and  other  rooms,  forming  right  and  left 
wings  in  front.    The  ground- floor  is  nearly 
all  vestibule  and  staircase  and  arcaded  cor- 
ridor, the  private  offices  being  in  front,  but 
the  registrar's  position  is  certainly  out  of  the 
way.  There  is  a  Greek  feeling  in  the  detail ; 
the  composition   is    quiet  and  dignified, 
though  the  plan  is  hardly  practical.  "  Quad- 
dratus,  "  in  a  Classical  Doric  style,  is  also  a 
symmetrical  composition,   heavy  and  too 
monumental  in  treatment.    Here,  also,  the 
court  is  made  the  central  feature,  crowned 
by  a  flat-hipped  roof,  and  having  a  Doric 
tetrastyle  portico    in    front.     A  central 
entrance  vestibule  and  circular-  ended  stair- 
cases are  prominently  emphasised  in  elevation ; 
a  good  outline  perspective,  taken  from  a 
lofty  point  of  sight,  accompanies  the  draw- 
ings.   "  Equity  "  has  some  good  drawing. 
It  is  in  Italian  Gothic,  heavily  treated,  and 
its  chief  fault  is  a  want  of  coherence  in  the 
composition.    The  author  places  the  court 
at  one  end  ;  the  entrance  and  hall  and  cor- 
ridor are  not  happily  managed.    "  Hie  Mihi 
Panis,"  "  Try,"  an  unfinished  Gothic  sketch 
with  lofty  tower  ;  and  "  Celeriter,"  another 
half-finished  perspective  drawing,  are  also 
exhibited. 

The  design  under  motto  "  Forum,"  for  Sir 
W.  Tite's  prize,  leaves  no  choice  for  the  com- 
mittee of  selection.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
able  contribution  both  in  drawing  and 
composition.  The  subject  is  the  interior 
of  an  exchange,  certainly  one  affording 
scope  for  architectural  capabilities.  The 
author  shows  a  central  hall  120ft.  square, 
surrounded  by  corridors,  these  being  sepa- 
rated by  arcades  with  two  orders  of  columns. 
At  ona  end  is  a  grand  approach  and  stair- 
case, the  latter  forming  a  distinct  projection 
from  the  hall.  A  very  clever  sectional  per- 
spective through  tho  hall  and  vestibule, 
shaded  in  India  ink,  is  exhibited,  which 
thoroughly  explains  the  design.  The  hall  is 
lighted  partly  by  a  domical  roof,  divided  into 


nine  compartments,  each  having  a  lantern, 
partly  also  by  clerestory  windows  above  the 
arcaded  galleries.  The  details  and  sections 
are  admirably  drawn.  "  Huguenot"  is  the 
motto  of  a  design  of  plainer  character, 
Italian,  of  course.  The  proportions  of 
central  court  are  not  happy,  and  the  attic 
pilasters  at  the  ends  carrying  the  lantern 
beams  look  very  weak.  There  is  a  wide 
arched  recessed  entrance.  "Mens"  is  an 
elliptical  vaulted  hall  or  exchange,  the 
arcade  being  adorned  by  the  Ionic  order. 
The  plan  is  a  long  parallelogram,  and  the 
best  drawing  is  the  tinted  perspective. 
"  Honos  alit  Artes  "  is  a  very  florid  Italian 
design,  with  portico  and  lofty  tower  over 
entrance,  the  hall  being  lighted  through  a 
quadrangular  dome  or  lantern,  having  iron 
ribs. 

The  Grissell  medal  this  year  is  offered  for 
a  design  for  "  tower  and  steeple."  "  Con- 
tendo"  is  the  best  design.  It  is  an  elabo- 
rately-drawn loth-Century  Gothic  tower 
and  spire,  of  good  out'ine,  with  a  section  to 
a  large  working  scale,  and  a  cleverly-drawn 
view  from  belfry-floor,  looking  up,  showing 
the  "  squinches."  "  Simplicity  "  is  another 
contribution  of  merit  ;  the  ink  sketches 
showing  different  stages  of  the  spire  and 
staging,  &c,  are  creditable  to  its  author  ; 
and  "  1881,"  is  a  pencil  sketch  of  less  merit 
and  completeness.  It  must  be  remembered 
this  prize  is  awarded  mainly  to  encourage 
constructive  knowledge  and  detail. 


THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

A COLLECTION  of  engravings  in  mez- 
zotinto  is  now  on  view  at  the  Gallery 
of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  arranged 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  that  art,  from  the 
earliest  work  of  Von  Siegen,  the  supposed 
discoverer  of  the  art,  down  to  the  time  of 
David  Lucas.  Little  is  definitely  known  of 
the  origin  of  the  art  of  mezzotinto  engraving. 
Many  writers  ascribe  the  invention  to  Prince 
Rupert  Palatine,  of  the  Rhine,  who  died  in 
1682  ;  the  "  Parentalia  "  speaks  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  as  the  originator,  he 
having  communicated  it  to  Prince  Rupert. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  this 
collection,  a  sketch  of  the  history  is  fur- 
nished, which  gives  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion to  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  first  plate  scraped  in  mezzotint, 
which  forms  No.  1  of  the  collec  ion.  It  is  a 
portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth,  L  ndgravine 
of  Hesse,  and  is  dated  1642.  Another  is  the 
Holy  Family,  after  A.  Caracci.  Of  Prince 
Rupert's  work  five  specimens  are  exhibited, 
chiefly  figure-subjects.  The  writer  of  the 
catalogue  thinks  Siegen  communicated  the 
discovery  to  Rupert,  who  was  an  ingenious 
and  artistic  Prince.  He  at  least  introduced 
the  art  into  England  after  the  Restoration. 
The  Head  of  the  Executioner  (3),  Magdalene 
in  Contemplation  (6),  and  the  portrait  of  the 
Prince,  are  all  exceedingly  characteristic, 
and  indicate  the  first  methods  of  exe  ution. 
The  features  are  very  expressive. 

Many  examples  in  the  gallery  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  manner  of  working  pursued  by 
different  artists.  In  No.  69,  a  portrait  after 
Kneller,  the  face  is  the  only  part- finished,  the 
coat  and  wig  being  drawn  in  white  ;  the  rest 
of  the  ground  is  dark.  Henri  Gascar's  work, 
No.  21,  "Duchess  of  Cleveland,"  is  highly 
finished,  but  the  ground  rather  coarse.  The 
portrait  of  Samuel  Butler,  author  of  "  Hudi- 
bras"  (24)  ;  that  of  Jan  Steen,  in  brown,  43, 
and  George  White's  portrait  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Mouoyer  (52),  are  all  suggestive 
ex  imples  ;  tho  latter  shows  a  crispness  and 
precision  of  manner.  This  artist  engraved 
after  Lely,  Kneller,  and  others.  Of  George 
Vertue's  work  there  is  one  specimen,  Por- 
trait of  William  II.,  when  young — a  deli- 
cately-drawn portrait  of  the  youthful  prince. 
Wo  also  note  No.  72,  Peter  van  Blecck's 
portrait  of  Rembrandt ;  No.  70,  portrait  of 
Lady  Grammont,  after   Lely;  No.  84,  a 


mezzotint  by  Edward  Fisher,  in  "  first 
state,"  a  fine  brown  print  ;  a  few  works  of 
John  Dixon,  in  his  forcible  and  deeply-toned 
manner;  of  James  Watson,  remarkable  for 
their  colour  and  gradation  of  features,  Nos. 
115,  116;  of  Richard  Earlom,  two  exqui- 
sitelv-finished  fruit  and  flower  pieces  (120, 
121)";  of  Williams  Ward  (161);  T.  Goff  Lup- 
ton  (188,  189),  and  a  few  admirable  mezzo- 
lints  of  landscape  subjects  by  George  Clint, 
Easling,  J.  M.  W.  Turner— also  a  work  by 
John  Watts,  a  powerful  artist.  The  examples, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  landscapes,  are 
all  portraits  and  figure  compositions. 

We  have  only  glanced  at  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  mezzotints  in  the  gallery.  An 
examination  of  them  will  convince  any  one 
of  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  this  mode 
of  representation.  The  very  manner  the 
mezzotint  is  produced,  the  removal  of  the 
"ground"  by  degrees  as  the  half-tints  or 
the  highest  lights  are  required,  this  being 
done  by  the  scraper,  and  the  very  few  im- 
pressions that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
copper-plate,  are  enough  to  show  the  value 
of  the  process  in  the  hands  of  a  true  artist, 
and  the  great  rarity  of  fine  examples  of  the 
art.  Resembling  the  finest  India  ink  or 
sepia  drawings,  and  having,  to  our  minds,  a 
degree  of  delicacy  in  light  and  shade  and 
gradation  unknown  to  other  kinds  of 
engraving,  the  art  approaches  painting,  and 
its  productions  will  always  hold  a  high  posi- 
tion. 


ENGINEERING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
COUTH  AFRICA—  generally  so-called— 
O  consists  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
Transvaal  Territory,  the  Orange  Free  State 
(which  is  independent),  Natal,  Zululand, 
and  many  other  native  territories.  And 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
a  map,  and  think  a  little  of  what  he  sees, 
may  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
vast  region ;  but,  from  no  book,  as  far  as  we 
know,  can  any  idea  be  derived  of  what  South 
Africa  really  is  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view.  In  times  past,  hampered  and  kept 
back  as  it  was  by  forces  at  once  momentous 
and  vast,  it  had  but  little  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping its  latent  resources.  For  years 
native  wars  have  been  an  insuperable  enemy 
to  progress,  and  were  in  themselves  sufficient 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  anti-progressive 
Dutch  population)  to  keep  back  any  country, 
no  matter  what  powers  of  development  it 
possessed;  but  with  all  these  troubles,  and 
they  are  greater  and  more  deep-seated  than 
anyone  at  home  imagines,  the  Cape  Colony 
has  made  great  strides.  Since  the  year  1874 
several  thousand  miles  of  railways  have  been 
surveyed,  and  several  hundreds  constructed, 
opened,  and  satisfactorily  worked ;  and 
this  is  but  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  com- 
pared to  what  must  be  done,  and  for  which 
this  colony  is  fully  ripe.  And  it  came  to 
maturity  in  this  respect  almost  (when  com- 
pared with  other  countries)  before  its  time 
in  consequence  of  one  great  physical  defect. 
Sou'h  Africa  has  no  navigable  river.  From 
north  to  south  cr  east  to  west,  wo  can't 
find  one  that  can  float  a  boat  of  ten  tons  for 
twenty  miles  ;  therefore  all  transport  is  done 
(except  where  there  are  railways)  on  common 
roads  [of  the  worst  description]  by  bullock- 
waggons,  and  as  the  great  centres  of  trade 
are  far  up  in  the  interior,  such  as  the  Dia- 
mond Fields,  the  Transvaal,  &c,  the  annual 
expenditure  on  carriage  is  enormous.  There 
is,  therefore,  little  originality  in  the  sug- 
gestion to  construct  railways  whereby  goods 
can  be  carried  at  less  than  one-half  the  rate, 
and  in  one-ninth  the  time. 

In  1874  the  Cape  Government  got  a  Bill 
through  the  Colonial  Parliament,  authoris- 
ing an  expenditure  of  £5,000,000  an  railways, 
and  that  sum,  and  a  good  deal  more,  has 
been  spentonthe  lines  now  open  and  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  another  Bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Government  for  exten- 
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sions,  estimated  to  cost  £7,000,000  ;  but  they 
afterwards  withdrew  it  for  some  party  rea- 
sons, and  not  that  any  man  was  against  the 
Bill,  for  every  member  of  the  House  wanted 
to  have  a  railway  at  his  own  door. 

We  will  now  give  a  hurried  sketch  of  one 
line,  from  which  a  general  idea  of  all  the 
railways  in  South  Africa  can  be  gathered 

The  "  Frontier  Eailway,"  commenced  in 
the  latter  part  of  1874,  and  completed  in 
1880,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles 
long,  running  lrom  East  London,  a  rising 
seaport  (where  Sir  John  Coode  is  carrying 
out  extensive  harbour-works),  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  Queenstown,  a  pretty  little  up- 
country  place,  situated  in  a  mountain  basin 
at  a  height  of  3,540ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  country  lying  between  these  points  is 
rich  and  fertile  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  it, 
was,  until  after  the  Kaffir  War  of  1878,  in 
the  hands  of  the  "Gioka"  tribe,  ruled  by 
the  famous  "Sandilli."  The  country,  with- 
out being  actually  mountainous,  is  ex- 
tremely broken  by  hills,  running  parallel  to 
the  seaboard,  and  at  right-angles  to  the 
line.  The  engineering  problem  consequently 
was,  to  run  from  hill  to  hill,  with  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  by  the  best  line.  And 
to  do  this,  the  engineer  was  allowed  to  use 
gradients  of  1  in  40,  and  curves  of  five  chains 
radii  (66')  ;  the  latter  of  which,  we  are 
afraid,  were  taken  advantage  of  far  too 
liberally,  for,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
commanding  a  good  view,  the  line  can  be 
seen  for  miles  twisted  and  distorted  like  a 
huge  snake  basking  in  the  sun ;  and  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  its  tortuous  nature, 
we  may  add  that  the  total  length  of  line, 
between  i's  terminal  points,  is  one-third 
more  than  the  actual  distance  as  the  crow 
flies. 

As  before  stated,  the  country  is  fertile ; 
nay,  more,  it  is  in  some  districts  extremely 
rich  and  beautiful,  but  for  the  most  part 
ill-cared  for  and  badly  cultivated  ;  and  the 
patches  that  are  tilled  are  pretty  well  left  to 
themselves.  Few  of  the  farms  are  fenced, 
and  the  houses,  taking  the  whole  farming 
community  of  South  Africa,  are  poor  and 
comfortless.  It  is  true  the  climate  is  good, 
and  the  people  live  much  out  of  doors. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  railways.  All 
lines  in  the  Cape  Colony,  with  one  small 
exception,  are  laid  to  the  narrow  gauge, 
3ft.  6in.,  with  steel  and  iron  rails,  451b.  to 
the  yard,  the  former  only  used  on  steep 
gradients  and  on  outside  of  sharp  curves ; 
but  we  hope  before  long  to  see  this  false 
economy  abolished,  and  the  former  metal 
universally  adopted.  Up  to  the  present  all 
sleepers  have  been  imported  from  the  Baltic, 
via  England,  where  they  were  creosoted — 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  supposed  to  have 
been ;  but  the  Government  are  now  taking 
steps  to  make  use  of  the  timber  grown  in 
the  country,  of  which  there  is  abundance  in 
parts  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  its  suitability  for  this 
purpose. 

Up  to  the  present  all  railways  at  the  Cape 
— except  one— have  been  constructed  under 
what  is  called  the  "  Departmental  System," 
that  is  to  say,  the  Government  (in  whose 
hands  are  all  railways)  established  a  "rail- 
way department,"  and  appointed  Mr. 
Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  C.M.G.,  &c,  of 
London,  the  chief  consulting  engineer,  and 
he  organised  professional  staffs  for  each  line 
sanctioned  by  the  Colonial  parliament,  and 
sent  them  out  to  survey  and  construct  them, 
in  all  059  miles,  which  are  now  practically 
completed — and  out  of  this  total  length 
only  about  190  miles  were  constructed  by 
contractors. 

This  "Departmental  System"  has  not 
been  considered,  on  the  whole,  a  success, 
either  by  the  Government  or  the  public,  and, 
I  am  afra'd  we  must  add,  by  many  of  the 
engineers  employed.  Its  failure  was  due  to 
many  causes.  In  the  first  instance,  as  soon 
a3  the  Bill  was  passed,  the  country  were 


impatient  until  operations  were  commenced. 
Consequently,  the  works  began  before  the 
surveys  were  anything  like  completed,  and  the 
final  result  was  that  the  navvy,  with  his  pick 
and  shovel,  had  to  do  much  that  the  assist- 
ant engineer  could  have  accomplished  with 
his  level  and  theodolite.  Again,  we  acknow- 
ledge it  with  regret,  many  of  the  engineers 
employed  having  had  no  previous  experience 
in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  works,  gave 
prices  to  tradesmen  and  navvies — well,  to 
say  the  least,  that  were  absurd.  Another 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  system,  and 
perhaps  the  most  serious,  is  that  it  gives 
scope  for  peculation  of  a  serious  nature ;  but 
whether  it  has  ever  been  taken  advantage  of 
or  not,  we  do  not  profess  to  know.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  the  work  done  under  the 
"Department"  is  sound  and  good,  and 
many  of  the  engineers  employed  were  pos- 
sessed of  ability  and  experience  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, their  results  were  leavened  by  those 
who  had  no  such  qualities. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Govern- 
ment have  (we  understand)  determined  to 
construct  all  future  lines  by  contract ;  and 
we  consider  such  a  determination  a  wise  one, 
for  we  are  convinced  that  the  legitimate 
duties  of  a  civil  engineer  do  not  embrace  all 
those  that  fall  on  a  contractor's  agent ;  and 
as  an  engineer  under  this  "  Departmental 
System  "  was  so  placed,  his  position  was  at 
once  dual  and  utterly  false.  If  the  time 
that  many  professional  men  are  forced  to 
give  to  unnecessary  reports  and  endless  red- 
tapeismwas  thoughtfully  devoted  to  their 
work,  we  should  not  have  to  hang  our  heads 
so  often  in  shame  for  the  blunders  made  and 
attributed  to  the  profession  all  over  the 
world;  and,  unfortunately,  the  mistakes  of 
an  engineer  differ  vastly  from  those  of  a 
lawyer  or  doctor.  In  one  case  a  client  may 
lose  a  suit  or  a  patient  may  die,  but  in  the 
other  a  work  is  executed  which  probably 
becomes  a  lasting  monument  of  ignorance 
and  incompetency,  not  only  to  its  designer, 
but  too  often  to  the  profession  at  large. 

In  a  future  article  we  hope  to  deal  with 
South  Africa  as  a  field  for  young  members 
of  the  profession. 

E.  H.  H.  H. 
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IN  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured — and,  I  hope, 
not  in  vain — to  show  you  what  course  you 
ought  to  take  in  pursuing  the  study  of  architec- 
ture as  a  fine  art.  I  assumed  that  you  were  all 
students,  whether  of  my  own  branch  of  art  or  of 
others,  and  that  you  would  all,  if  you  really 
aimed  at  success,  gladly  welcome  my  advice, 
even  if  at  times  I  seemed  to  demand  very  much 
from  you  in  the  way  of  imagination,  of  zeal,  of 
enthusiasm,  and,  more  than  all,  of  industry. 
To-night  I  advance  a  step  further  in  an  attempt 
to  show  you  what  are  the  principles  of  the  art 
to  which  some  of  you  are  devoting  yourselves, 
and  in  which  all  of  you  are  interested. 

Few,  I  suppose,  can  doubt  that  there  are  true 
and  false  principles  in  all  the  arts  ;  but  that  they 
are  more  capable  of  definition  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture than  to  any  of  the  others,  is  certain,  and 
this  because  the  absolute  truth  or  falsehood  of 
an  architectural  work  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point.  But  by  principles 
you  must  well  understand  that  I  do  not  mean 
rules.  These  last  have  often  been  laid  down, 
with  the  result  that  where  they  have  been 
obeyed  implicitly,  all  life  has  been  most  effec- 
tually stamped  out.  Such,  e.g.,  is  the  supposed 
rule  of  proportion  of  columns  and  their  entabla- 
tures in  Greek  and  Eoman  temples.  This  was 
derived  from  the  measurement  of  some  one 
example,  and  the  establishment  of  that  as  the 
model  for  all  others,  so  that,  given  the  diameter 
of  your  column,  the  rest  followed,  and,  in  short, 
the  rule  was  not  one  for  designing  a  good 
column,  but  one  for  copying  exactly  a  particular 
column.    There  is  no  pretence  for  believing  that 
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such  rules  ever  affected  the  original  architects  ; 
and  the  particular  features  to  which  they  are 
applied  are  so  different  in  their  proportions  in 
ancient  examples,  as  to  prove  that,  even  in  the 
best  days,  there  was  great  latitude  allowed,  and 
that  there  was  none  of  the  int-ipidity  which  is  the 
certain  consequence  of  obedience  to  such  arbi- 
trary rules.  If  you  want  to  know  how  far  the 
framers  of  such  rules  may  try  to  take  jou,  a  few 
quotations  from  Scamozzi's  "  Mirror  of  Archi- 
tecture" will  suffice.  "Here,"  he  says,  "is 
shown  how  the  columns  follow  one  another,  and 
how  high  every  one  must  be."  "The  Doric 
must  be  twelve  modules  and  fifty- three  minutes 
and  a-half  high."  "  The  Ionic  must  he  thirtei  D 
modules  high."  "  The  Tuscan  arch  must  be 
three  modules  and  fifty-two  minutes  wide." 
"The  impost  is  twenty-seven  minutes  high," 
and  so  on,  down  to  every  detail  of  the  column, 
its  capital  and  base,  pedestal  and  impost. 
Everything  "  must  be"  of  an  exact  and  defined 
height,  projection,  or  distance  apart. 

The  principles  of  the  art  of  architecture  are 
as  eternal  and  reasonable  as  the  BO-called  ' '  rules' ' 
are  arbitraiy  and  ephemeral.  It  is  with  the 
former  only  that  we  are  concerned  to-night. 
The  most  indisputable  are  those  which  affect 
construction,  and  they  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion. The  construction  of  a  building  must  be 
good  if  it  is  to  be  a  work  deserving  of  our  re- 
spect ;  and  by  goodness  we  understand  that  it 
must  be  (i.)  permanent ;  (ii.)  exhibited  rather 
than  concealed;  (iii.)  natural;  (iv.)  suitable  to 
its  purpose  and  material ;  and  (v.)  it  must  avail 
itself  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions 
where  it  is  clear  that  they  are  available  under 
or  consistently  with  the  first  four  conditions. 

A  few  words  only  will  be  necessary  on  each 
of  these  divisions,  (i.)  Construction  must  be  per- 
manent. In  my  last  lecture  I  told  you  that  our 
respect  for  old  architects  was  generally  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  respect  for  themselves  and 
their  work.  No  architect  would  willingly,  I 
suppose,  build  a  wall  that  was  certain  to  fall ; 
but  he  is  hardly  less  to  blame  who  knowingly 
builds  one  that  is  sure  not  to  last  very  long ; 
who  makes  it  too  thin,  builds  it  without  sufficient 
foundations,  or  uses  a  bad  quality  or  insufficient 
quantity  of  mortar  or  cement.  And  as  it  is 
certain  that  purely  temporary  building  is  not 
architecture  at  all,  so  that  is  most  likely  to  be 
architectural  which  is  made  to  last  as  it  were  for 
ever.  Now,  to  be  permanent,  a  wall  must  be 
well  constructed.  It  must  not  only  have  good 
and  solid  foundations,  but  its  weights  must  be 
evenly  adjusted  and  duly  provided  for,  and  its 
various  openings  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  no 
cause  of  weakness  to  it.  But,  according  to  the 
second  principle,  that  construction  should  be 
exhibited  rather  than  concealed,  the  coverings  of 
these  openings  oug-ht  to  be  evident  and  obviously 
strong  enough  for  their  place.  A  lintel  is  a 
good  thing  to  use  if  you  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  is 
strong  enough  not  to  break  in  two,  but  it  is  not 
a  good  thing  if  it  really  does  no  work,  but  is 
relieved  of  all  weight  by  a  hidden  lintel  of  iron, 
or  by  an  arch  concealed  in  the  wall  above  it. 
So,  also,  in  good  work,  the  construction  of  the 
exterior  should,  as  far  as  possible,  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  and  you  ought  at 
once  to  know  something  about  the  positions  of 
the  floors,  the  shape  of  the  roofs,  and  the  sizes 
and  uses  of  the  principal  rooms,  merely  by 
examining  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The 
next  principle  that  I  have  laid  down  is  that  the 
design  must  always  be  natural,  that  is,  proper 
to  the  place,  as  simple  as  the  case  allows,  and 
not  strained  or  eccentric  in  its  character  or  detail 
for  the  mere  sake  of  producing  effect.  And  on 
this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  by  quoting 
what  Leon  Battista  Alberti  has  well  said  (book 
i.,  chap,  ix.)  :  — 

"  Wc  ought  not  to  lay  out  our  whole  study  in  adorn- 
ing one  part  of  our  building-,  so  as  to  leave  the  rest  neg- 
lected and  homely  in  comparison  of  it ;  but  let  them  bear 
that  proportion  among  themselves  that  they  may  appear 
to  be  an  entire  and  perfect  body,  and  not  disjointed  and 
unfinished  members.  Moreover,  in  the  forraiDg  of  these 
members  we  ought  to  imitate  the  modesty  of  nature.  Let 
the  members,  therefore,  be  modestly  proportioned  and 
necessary  to  your  uses.  For  all  building,  if  you  consider 
it  well,  owes  its  birth  to  necessity,  was  nursed  by  con- 
venience, and  embellished  by  use.  Pleasure  was  the  last 
thing  consulted  in  it,  which  is  never  truly  ob  ained  by 
things  that  are  immoderate.  Let  your  building,  theie- 
fore,  be  such  that  it  may  not  want  any  members  which  it 
has  not,  and  that  those  which  it  has  may  not  in  any  re- 
spect deserve  to  be  condemned  Nor  would  I  have  an 
edifice  terminated  with  even  continued  lines  void  of  all 
manner  of  variety.  Variety  is.  without  dispute,  a  very 
great  beauty  in  everything  when  it  joins  and  brings  things 
together  in  "a  regular  manner,— things  different  hut  pro- 
portionable to  each  other.   For,  as  in  music,  when  the 
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bass  answers  the  treble  and  the  tenor  agrees  with  both, 
there  arises  from  that  varie'y  of  sounds  a  harmonising: 
whole ;  so  the  like  happens  in  everything  else.  Of  course, 
things  must  be  executed  according  to  the  approved 
practice  of  men  of  skill;  but  with  this  caution,  that  when 
famous  architects  seem  by  their  practice  to  have  deter- 
mined this  or  that  treatment  of  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite, 
or  Tuscan,  to  he  the  most  beautiful  of  any,  yet  they  do 
not  tie  us  down  to  follow  them  so  closely  as  to  transcribe 
their  very  designs  ;  but  only  stir  us  up  by  their  instruc- 
tions to  produce  somethiug  of  our  own  invention,  and  to 
endeavour  to  acquire  equal  or  greater  praise  even  than 
they  did." 

The  natural  treatment  of  the  general  design 
of  a  building  is,  therefore,  that  which  you  should 
always  aim  at,  providing  for  the  requirements  of 
the  building  wdthout  any  violent  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  mere  architectural  effect.    But  such  a 
principle  as  this  has,  of  course,  its  limits.  There 
is  a  sort  of  scenic  effect  which  is  not  to  be 
obtained  so  easily  in  any  other  way  as  by  elabo- 
rately symmetrical  arrangements  of  plan  and 
building.    Few  finer  examples  of  this  can  be 
pointed  to  than  Greenwich  Hospital,  where — 
save  for  the  blank  absence  of  any  central  object 
to  which  the  rest  may  lead  up—  the  effect  is 
unquestionably  stately  and  impressive  in  a  very 
high  degree.    Another  example  of  the  same 
class  is  Bernini's  really  grand  quadrupled  curved 
colonnade  leading  up  with  a  vast  sweep  to  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    Its  scale  is  grand, 
and  its  extent  magnificent ;  but  it  overwhelms 
the  building  to  which  it  leads,  and,  grand  as  the 
idea  is,  the  effect  is  not  perfect,  solely,  as  at 
Greenwich,  because  the  central  object  is  not  in 
itself  worthy  of  such  a  noble  approach.    In  the 
late  Genoese  palaces  you  will  find  good  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  sort  of  scenic  architecture, 
dependent  for  its  effect  on  stately  arcades  leading 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  in  many  of  the  French 
and  English  houses  of  the  Renaissance  there  are 
somewhat  similar  arrangements.      One  wing 
corresponds  with  another.    There  is  a  central 
porch,  and  the  garden  is  arranged  in  regular 
terraces,  with  pavilions  or  summer-houses  at 
proper  intervals.    But  if  you  compare  one  of  the 
finer  buildings  of  this  class — as,  for  instance, 
Montacute  House  orBarrington  Court — with  the 
design  of,  say,  Haddon  Hall  or  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  where  every  portion  of  the 
building  tells  its  own  story,  and  is  differently 
treated  accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  love  of  stately  balance  and  symmetry  may 
be  satisfied  at  too  gre  »t  a  cost,  and  that  a  far 
better    artist    is    generally    revealed    in  the 
least  formal  work  of  the  two.    However  much 
one  may  appreciate  scenic  architecture,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  be  rather  discouraging  as  to 
its  common  introduction.    For  a  long  time  the 
student  has  been  taught  that  the  only  possible 
good  arrangement  of  a  large  building  is  one 
founded  on  this  principle.    It  has  been  assumed 
that  all  buildings  must  have  a  centre  and  wings 
corresponding  exactly.    If  the  stables  are  built 
in  the  guise  of  a  wing  connected  with  the  man- 
sion by  a  colonnade,  then  some  use  must  be 
found,  at  all  risks,  for  a  corresponding  colonnade 
and  wing  on  the  opposite  side.    So,  a  chapel 
and  kitchen  having  to  balance  each  other, 
neither  can  be  allowed  to  tell  its  true  story  on  its 
face,  and,  in  the  end,  the  scenic  effect  is  the  one 
thing  that  seems  to  be  thought  of.     This  is  not 
convenient  building,  and  is  consequently  not  good 
art,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  ventured 
on  must  always  be  rare  and  exceptional  in  their 
opportunities. 

The  next  rule  is  that  the  design  should  be 
suitable  for  the  miterial  which  has  to  be  used. 
This  is  a  practical  rule  which  involves  the  wise 
adjustment  of  the  means  to  the  end.  No  archi- 
tect should  ever  quarrel  with  his  materials  as 
long  as  he  can  insure  their  being  the  best  of 
their  kind.  His  sole  busines  is  to  take  care 
that  his  design  is  suitable  to  the  material,  and 
usually  to  that  which  is  nearest  to  his  hand. 
Where  means  are  unlimited,  or  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  one  of  monumental  character,  then 
it  is  right  to  go  far  afield  at  any  cost  to  obtain 
the  best  and  most  magnificent  material ;  for  the 
first  step  to  be  taken,  if  a  building  is  to  be 
sumptuous,  is  that  the  material  should  be  worthy 
of  the  labour  that  is  to  be  expended  on  it.  And 
to  some  extent,  the  material  that  is  to  be  used 
settles  the  design  of  the  work.  A  quarry  which 
produces  enormous  blocks  of  granite  has  scant 
justice  done  to  it  if  the  architect  who  uses  it 
confines  himself  to  small  blocks  of  stone.  It 
leads  almost  naturally  to  the  use  of  great 
monoliths,  than  which  nothing  is  more  im- 
pressive, though  there  may  bo  no  art  in  tho  more 
magnificence  of  size.  Again,  a  design  suitable 
for  a  stone  country  would  be  wholly  unfit  for  one 


in  which  brick  alone  could  be  used  ;  and  where- 
ever  many  marbles  could  be  obtained,  the  design, 
to  be  natural,  must  be  in  every  respect  quite 
unlike  anything  that  could  be  built  in  a  couutry 
where  nothing  but  a  fine  and  easily- worked 
oolite  existed,  or  in  one  where  the  only  material 
was  a  hard  aud  untractable  limestone.  Natural 
use  of  his  material  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first 
aims  of  a  good  architect,  and  this  not  only  in 
the  selection  of  the  stone  to  begin  with,  but 
equally  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked.  If 
you  use  a  fine  marble  for  the  face  of  a  wall,  it 
must  be  wrought  very  finely  everywhere,  and 
polished  for  tho  best  part  of  the  work.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  use  a  freestone,  you  may 
confine  yourself  to  working  the  elaborated  archi- 
tectural features,  only  leaving  the  body  of  the 
wall  rough  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  if  your 
architecture  is  to  be  good  or  elaborate,  you  must 
begin  by  working  the  face  of  the  wall,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  of  one  harmonious  texture. 
The  size  of  the  stones  and  their  jointing  is 
equally  to  be  thought  of.  As  a  rule,  large  stones 
are  only  to  be  used  in  large  buildings  ;  for  the 
apparent  scale  of  a  wall  depends  much  on  the 
size  of  the  stones  that  are  used  in  it.  The  same 
is  true  if  the  available  materials  are  brick  or 
timber.  With  either  of  these  the  whole 
structure,  every  moulding  and  every  detail  of 
ornament,  ought  to  be  different  from  what  they 
are  in  stone.  Every  material  has  its  own 
capabilities,  and  the  architect  is  bound  to  use 
each  in  its  proper  fashion.  And  here,  on  this 
point  of  making  the  best  possible  use  of  common 
materials,  I  may  give  you  a  quotation  from  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  I 
think  we  may  all  very  heartily  agree  :  — 

"  It  will,  perchance,  be  said  that  this  doctrine  "  [which 
he  had  been  laying  down]  *'  touching  the  five  orders  were 
fitter  for  the  quarries  of  Asia,  which  yielded  127  columns 
60ft.  high  to  the  Ephesian  Temple,  than  for  the  Spirits  of 
England,  who  must  be  contented  with  more  ignoble 
materials.  To  this  I  answer  that  this  need  not  discourage 
us,  for  I  have  often  at  Venice  viewed  with  much  pleasure 
an  ante-porch  after  the  Greek  manner,  raised  by  Andrea 
Palladia  upon  eight  columns,  the  basis  of  stone  without 
pedestal,  the  shafts  of  meer  brick  ljft.  thick,  and  conse- 
quently 35ft.  high,  than  which  mine  eye  hath  never  seen 
more  stately  of  stone  or  marble." 

He  then  describes  how  the  bricks  were  made, 
and  concludes,  —  "which  short  description  I 
could  not  omit,  that  thereby  it  may  appear  how 
in  truth  we  want  rather  art  than  stuff  to  satisfy 
our  greatest  fancies." 

Finally,  the  architect  must  avail  himself  of 
the  best  as  well  as  of  the  latest  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  construction.  It  cannot  be  right 
to  build  one  day  with  arches  everywhere  through- 
out his  work,  and  on  the  next  to  assume  that  no 
such  convenient  servant  as  the  arch  had  ever 
been  discovered.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  say, 
"  1  will  use  a  round  arch  because  I  like  it,  but 
though  I  know  that  a  pointed  arch  is  more  con- 
venient, and,  in  some  positions,  far  stronger,  I 
dislike  it  so  much  that  nothing  shall  persuade 
me  ever  to  adopt  it," — a  sentiment  express 
with  the  honest  frankness  of  his  time  by  the  old 
writer  just  quoted,  in  the  following  passage: 

"  As  for  those  arches  which  our  artisans  c<ill  of  the 
third  and  fourth  point,  I  say  these,  both  for  the  natural 
imbecility  of  the  sharp  angle  itself,  and  likewise  for  their 
very  uncomeliness,  ought  to  be  exiled  from  j  udicious  eyes, 
and  left  to  their  first  inventors,  the  Goths  or  Lumbards, 
amongst  other  reliques  of  that  barbarous  age." 

The  Pompeian  architect  who  carried  the 
entablature  above  his  columns  on  a  concealed  lo, 
of  timber  was  trying  to  imitate  the  work  of  men 
who  had  been  dealing  with  blocks  of  stone  large 
enough  to  bridge  the  space  fiom  column  to 
column,  and  there  was  laudible  ingenuity  in  the 
Pompeian' s  device,  who,  having  no  stone  to  use, 
invented  a  substitute  for  it.  But  to  us  who 
know  that  such  a  substitute  is  not  permanent  in 
its  nature,  and  that  there  is  now  a  mode  of 
carrying  the  wall  above  by  arches  over  such 
spaces  which  maybe  absolutely  permanent,  there 
is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  limitation  of 
the  Pompeian  mode  of  building. 

In  modern  buildings  the  greater  part  of  the 
construction  is  concealed,  and  there  is  a  conse- 
quent temptation,— only  too  often  acquiesced  in. 
— to  make  it  subservient  entirely  to  supposed 
convenience.  A  common  instance  of  this  is  the 
free  use  of  iron  as  a  comeilod  support  in  place 
of  masonry.  Our  forefathers  know  nothing  of 
such  aids  to  easy  planning.  When  they  made 
the  plan  of  one  floor  they  involved  themselves  in 
accepting  tho  samo  plan  for  tho  floors  above  and 
below.  Walls  came  above  walls,  and  no  little 
skill  was  required,  therefore,  so  to  plan  the 
various  floors  as  to  make  all  the  arrangements 


convenient,  and  yet  subject  to  good  and  sound 
structural  conditions.  In  our  own  time  the 
temptation  to  carry  walls  on  iron  girders  over 
voids  is  too  often  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course; 
the  ingenuity  exercised  in  planning!.*  diminished, 
and  the  structure  is  less  permanent,  for  a  flaw 
in  the  iron,  its  decay,  or  the  accident  of  a  fire, 
may  involve  the  ruin  of  a  whole  building  where, 
under  the  old  conditions,  the  walls  might  have 
stood  unharmed  by  such  catastrophes.  I  do  not, 
therefore  recognise  such  aids  to  construction  as 
these  as  being  real  and  genuine.  They  are 
rather  temptations  than  anything  else,  aud 
ought  only  to  be  adopted  when  it  is  clear  that 
their  use  is  not  opposed  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  The  architect  who  attempts  by  con- 
cealed construction  to  imitate  a  wholly  different 
sort  of  work  must  inevitably  fail,  for  sincerity  is 
of  the  essence  of  good  art,  and  the  detection  of 
insincerity  is  certain.  Even  untutored  men  will 
iurely  perceive  that  a  deception  has  been 
practised,  and  will  resent  it.  If  you  have  such 
magnificent  material  that  you  can  obtain  it  in 
masses  of  sufficient  bulk,  I  can  conceive  no 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  employment  of  tra- 
beated  systems  of  architecture.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  horizontal  block  or  lintel  is  in  itself  im- 
pressive ;  and  if  it  rests  upon  blocks  of  corre- 
sponding magnificence,  in  the  shape  of  monolithic 
columns,  there  are  few  modes  by  which  the 
imagination  can  be  more  surely  excited.  But 
the  same  sort  of  design  executed  with  small 
stones,  or  with  bricks  covered  with  plaster, 
never  impresses  us  in  the  same  way,  because  the 
slightest  attention  discloses  the  fact  that  some 
unseen  mode  of  holding  the  work  together  has 
been  adopted,  without  which  the  whole  must 
certainly  at  once  collapse.  The  Mediaeval  archi- 
tect was,  like  the  Greek,  a  frank  and  sincere 
constructor.  There  was  no  disguise  about  his 
work.  In  his  hands  each  stone  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  office  and  to  have  performed  its 
duty.  And  there  are  few  examples  more 
illustrative  of  bis  feeling  than  those  monuments 
and  open  porches  which  are  so  common  a  feature 
in  Italian  buildings.  Here  there  are  four  arches 
carried  on  four  single  shafts, — a  sort  of  construc- 
tion which  is  really  impossible.  The  architect 
frankly  announces  the  fact  that  it  is  so  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  iron  tie  across  the  base  of  the 
arch  which  ties  the  whole  together,  and  makes 
the  whole  work,  not  only  possible,  but  secure. 
The  modern  mode  of  doing  the  same  thing  would 
be  to  continue  the  columns  up  above  the  caps  to 
support  concealed  girders.  In  this  way  the 
evidence  of  the  tie  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  eye  is 
distracted  by  a  feat  of  construction  which,  to 
those  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  is  wholly  in- 
comprehensible. In  good  work  the  external 
form  is  always  a  translation  of  the  internal 
structure;  a  building,  if  it  is  perfect,  being  as 
complete  an  organism  as  the  human  frame. 

So  far,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  principles 
which  are  necessary  in  all  good  architecture  are 
almost  beyond  dispute.  It  may  be  said  by 
some  of  you  that  they  are  mere  truisms.  Would 
that  they  were  always  so  accepted  and  acted  on  ! 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  they  were  abso- 
lutely accepted  and  always  acted  on  little  more 
would  need  to  be  taught.  The  man  who  never 
consented  to  break  one  of  them  would,  depend 
upon  it,  have  so  much  character  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  ornaments  of  his  construction, 
which  convert  building  into  architecture,  would 
at  least  have  that  great  force  which  comes  from 
simplicity  and  fitness  for  their  place  and  work. 
His  ornament  would  be  that  of  the  construction, 
and  would  not  be  merely  applied  in  front  of  it 
and  without  reference  to  it.  His  work  would  be 
so  complete  in  itself  and  in  its  details  that  even 
as  a  ruin  it  would  be  beautiful.  The  ruins  of  the 
consummate  works  of  the  Greek  architects  are 
hardly  less  beautiful  in  their  decay  than  they 
were  in  their  perfection.  Two  thousand  years 
of  neglect  have  left  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
Ptestum  as  grand  and  dignified,  as  well  nigh  as 
beautiful,  as  on  tho  day  of  its  completion,  whilst 
the  Gothic  ruin  is  equally  worth  studying,  and 
just  as  provocative  of  admiration  as  the  Greek. 
Every  part  of  its  construction  was  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental,  and  the  destruction  or  decay  of 
parts  still  leaves  what  remains  instinct  with 
power  and  beauty.  How  different  may  tho  case 
be  !  In  a  Roman  building  you  may  too  often 
remove  the  whole  applique  face  of  the  archi- 
tecture, aud  the  building  will  still  stand,  but  in 
such  a  guise  as  to  givo  you  no  sense  of  per- 
manent beauty  ;  whilst  in  a  modern  building  it 
is  sufficient  to  let  it  fall  into  decay  to  see  how 
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loathsome  it  h'.s  been  from  the  first,  for  that 
"calm  decay"  which  seems  to  give  so  many 
added  charms  to  the  Greek  or  Gothic  fragment, 
discloses  in  it  nothing  whatever  that  is  good,  or 
pleasant  to  the^e,  or  in  any  sense  venerable. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  far,  out  of  the 
vast  array  of  facts  which  the  student  finds  in  the 
history  of  his  art,  some  may  be  selected  which 
involve  the  establishment  of  abstract  truths. 
And  to  accomplish  this  we  must  examine  the 
works  of  all  titnesrather  than  of  one  period  only, 
confident  of  this,  that  as  all  good  developments 
in  art  have  proceeded  from  the  realisation  of 
good  principles  dormant  before,  so  the  more 
these  practices  are  traced  home  to  the  causes  or 
theories  out  of  which  they  rose,  the  more  likely 
are  we  to  perceive  their  true  bearing. 

The  first  essential  of  a  building  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  it  :>hall  be  well  built.  This  is  not 
architecture.  Architecture  is  the  art  of  giving 
"  style"  to  building,  and,  after  this,  some  or  all 
of  the  other  abstract  qualities  of  Rhythm, 
Breadth,  Scale,  Light  and  Shade,  Mystery, 
Repose.  What,  you  may  ask,  is  "  Style  "  ?  I 
will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  my  brethren  (M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc)  :  — 

"  Style  resides  in  distinction  of  form,  and  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  beauty,  though  it  does  not  itself  constitute 
beauty.  Our  sense  of  style  is  instinctive.  In  the  midst 
of  an  assembly  you  distinguish  one  man  among  all  others. 
It  is  not  beauty  which  attracts  you  in  him,  and  yet, 
moved  by  a  mysterious  influence,  your  eyes  follow  him. 
If  you  have  any  power  of  observation,  you  find  yourself 
arriving  at  some  sort  of  explanation  of  the  power  he 
exercises.  It  is  something  in  his  frame,  as  well  as  in  his 
contour,  in  his  movements  and  the  rapport  which  exists 
between  th<m  and  his  features  and  expressions.  By 
degrees  you  have  fixed  ideas  as  to  his  habits,  his  tastes, 
his  character.  It  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  seen  him, 
and  you  kuow  him  not ;  but  you  build  upon  what  you  see 
a  whole  romance.  It  is  only  those  who  possess  stj  le  who 
exercise  this  singular  fascination.  Siankind  is  so  spoilt 
by  false  education,  by  infirmities,  moral  and  physical,  that 
it  is  not  common  to  find  any  who  really  have  this  quality . 
But  look  at  animals,  and  you  will  find  that  they  all 
possess  it.  There  is  never  a  false  gesture,  never  a  move- 
ment which  does  not  follow  on  a  want,  a  de-ire,  or  a  fear. 
Animals  are  never  affected,  mannered,  vulgar.  Whether 
plain  or  handsome,  they  have  style,  because  they  have 
none  but  simple  sentiments,  and  seek  tbeir  ends  by  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  means.  Man,  and  above  all, 
the  most  civilised  man,  being  a  very  comp  icated  animal, 
transfoimed  by  an  education  which  teaches  him  to  light 
against  his  instincts,  it  is  almost  necessary  for  him  to  get 
out  of  himself,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  find  '  style.'  " 

Style  in  architecture  is  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  means  and  the  end,  which  is  found 
in  all  the  ideas  and  desires  of  the  highest  type 
of  man.  R  finement  of  detail  is  indispensable  ; 
largeness  and  breadth  are  its  natural  forms  of 
expression ;  but  in  certain  places  it  may  give 
greater  grace  to  the  most  intricate  and  delicate 
worl".  It  is  this  noble  quality  which  is  essential 
in  good  art,  and  it  is  as  possible  to  have  it  in  a 
building  as  in  a  man  or  a  beast.  The  essential 
condition,  you  ste,  is  that  your  style  should  be  a 
true  and  sensible  expression  of  simple  and 
abstract  principles  or  requirements.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  st}'les  of  archi- 

•  tecture,  as  we  call  them,  for  it  is  possible  that 
every  one  of  these  in  succession  may  afford 
examples  of  incontestable  style.  This,  at  least, 
is  clear,  I  suppose,  to  all  of  you, — that  a  vast 
chasm  exists  between  architectural  designs  ;  that 
some  are  vulgar,  affected,  mannered ;  whilst 
others  are  natural,  simple,  and  dignified  ;  and 
that  whilst  the  only  admiration  ever  extorted  for 
the  former  is  that  ignorant  love  of  a  new  thing 
which  is  so  evanescent  and  so  little  to  be  re- 
spected, the  admiration  of  the  latter  increases  as 
they  grow  older,  and  year  by  year  becomes  more 
certain  and  universal.  The  popular  voice,  which 
finds  something  worth  loving  after  an  age  has 
passed  since  the  construction  of  a  building,  is  as 
unerring  in  the  correctness  of  its  judgment  as 
the  supposed  approval  of  a  new  work  is  fallible 
and  to  be  mistrusted. 

The  next  quality  at  which  we  must  aim  is,  like 
the  former,  one  which  is  common  to  our  own  and 
Other  arts.  The  poet  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
style  in  his  work  any  more  than  he  can  venture 
to  trifle  with  its  rhythm,  and  a  perfect  building 
has  its  rhythm  as  well  as  its  style.  It  is  a 
quality  very  difficult  to  describe  in  words,  but 
in  architecture  it  is  an  art  depending  on  numbers 
and  propor  tions.  Some  expression  caught  up, 
repeated,  balanced,  emphasised  in  succeeding 

j  passages,  at  intervals  which  are  cither  regulat- 
or regulated,  constitutes  usually  the  rhythmical 
beauty  of  a  work  of  architecture.      No  doubt  it 

|    is  sometimes  secured  by  direct  appliances  of 

i  geometrical  figures,  at  others  by  that  instinct  for 
the  beautiful  which  makes  a  trained  eye  go  so 
near  to  the  figures  or  proportions  which  might 


be  drawn  by  rule,  but  to  which  the  charm  is 
added  of  something  which  is  fresh,  human,  and 
suggestive  in  its  very  departure  from  exactness. 
Take  the  simplest  case  conceivable,  that  of  a 
Greek  portico.  Arrange  the  columns  with 
perfect  regularity  and  without  any  thought,  and 
there  is  no  rhythm  ;  but  arrange  them  so  that  a 
dominant  point  in  the  base  shall  be  placed  in  a 
certain  relation  to  another,  as,  e.g.,  the  centre  in 
one  of  the  columns  or  capitals,  or  in  the  pedi- 
ment, and  that  the  line  which  connects  these 
two  points  be  one  which,  if  repeated  again,  con- 
nects other  marked  features,  and  you  at  once 
have  a  simple  and  admirable  sort  of  rhythm. 
Or,  t  ike  another  case,  to  provo  the  point  by  a 
negative.  Design  a  tower,  300ft.  in  height,  and 
divide  it  into  twelve  equal  stages,  and  you  will 
have  an  erection  which  will  have  no  more 
rhythm  than  the  empty  sheet  has  before  the  poet 
has  covered  it  with  his  rhythmical  lines.  Tet 
such  a  tower  may  possess  all  the  qualities  which 
I  have  up  to  this  point  included  in  the  condi- 
tions precedent  of  a  good  piece  of  architecture. 
It  may  be  solid,  simple,  suitable  for  its  purpose, 
and  may  even  have  a  certain  style ;  but  not 
having  rhythm,  it  is  not  architecture  at  all  in 
any  good  sense.  If  we  wish  to  see  how  the  op- 
posite effect  may  be  produced,  let  us  see  how 
Giotto  planned  the  proportions  of  his  tower  or 
campanile  at  Florence.  My  drawing  shows  you 
this  design  in  elevation.  You  will  perceive  that 
it  is  divided  into  seven  principal  stages  in  height. 
Of  these  the  six  lower  are  grouped  in  pairs,  and 
so  arranged  by  lines  of  dark  marble  and  string- 
courses as  to  increase  in  height  as  they  leave  the 
ground.  In  the  two  lower  stages,  the  panels, 
being  very  near  the  eye,  are  of  the  same  height. 
In  the  next  coupled  stig'es  the  upper  windows 
are  one-seventh  larger  than  those  below  them; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  stages  are  nearly  equal,  but 
the  upper  one  has  panels  marked  with  an  outline 
of  serpentine  one -tenth  longer  than  those  below. 
Finally,  the  single  story  of  the  upper  stage  is 
equal  to  two  of  those  below,  and  crowns  with 
rare  grace  this  succession  of  coupled  stages  which 
have  gradually  led  up  to  it.  The  diameter  of  the 
tower  is  the  dimension  which  appears  to  regulate 
the  whole  scheme,  being  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
height.  The  gables  over  the  windows  are  of  the 
angle  whose  base  is  as  3  to  a  perpendicular  of  4 
and  hypothenuse  of  5, — according  to  the 
ancients  the  perfect  triangle,  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  being  equal  to  the  united  squares 
of  the  two  sides.  But  the  square  or  circle  seems 
to  have  been  the  figure  mainly  used  by  Giotto 
in  arranging  the  lines  of  his  work.  In  Giotto's 
tower  I  have  given  you  an  example  which 
shows,  I  think,  how  conscious  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  was  of  the  use  of  some  definite  system  of 
proportion.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  you  an 
incidental  treatise  on  so  larsre  a  subject,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lecture  which  has  to  embrace  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time.  But  iu  a  few  words  I 
may  direct  your  attention  to  it,  with  a  view  to 
inducing  you  to  follow  the  subject  up  for  your- 
selves as  you  have  th  e  opportunity.  I  will  take 
one  only  out  of  many  figures  which  have  been 
made  much  of  m  old  times,  and  this  is  the  equi- 
lateral triangle.  There  can,  I  think,  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  proportions  of  the  Pyramids 
were  decided  by  it.  Take  four  equilateral  tri- 
angles and  incline  them  to  each  other  to  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  you  have,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  outline  of  the  finest  among  them.  The 
equilateral  triangle  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  favourite  forms,  but  especially  was  it  so  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Stone  Church  are  both  designed  with  its  aid, 
and  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  given  several  French 
examples — Notre  Dame,  Chalons,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  among  others.  Old  writers  frequently 
enlarge  on  the  virtues  of  this  and  other  such 
figures  to  the  architect,  and  though  in  the  use  of 
many  of  them  there  seems  to  be  something 
rather  empirical,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that 
they  have  influenced  architects  in  almost  all 
ages. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ART- WORKMEN — PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 
By  John  Roddis. 

]JROBABLY,  no  broader  example  could  be 
givenof  that  tendency  to  "  think  in  crowds," 
described  by  Mill,  than  the  popular  favour  shown 
to  picture  painting,  and  the  singular  neglect  of  the 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association  (seep.  189). 


industrial  arts  in  England  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  tendency  has 
been  so  marked,  and  its  results  have  been  of  such 
a  very  decided  character,  that  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  for  eveiy  score  of  Englishmen 
who  could  intelligently  criticise  the  points  of  a 
good  picture  to-day,  not  more  than  one  of  the 
number  could  bo  found  capable  of  judging  the 
real  merits  of  a  good  piece  of  enamelling, 
carving,  gem-setting,  metal- working,  or  any 
similar  art.  Every  man  of  average  ability 
is  now  expected  to  know  something  about 
"art,"  and  following  the  prevailing  fashion 
the  crowds  have  looked  at  pictures,  until  a  belief 
has  obtained  that  this  particular  branch  of 
art-work  covers  the  whole  ground.  Now,  if  we 
look  at  this  fairly,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing,  and  wholly  unlike  anything 
which  has  preceded  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  art-workmen  of  England 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank.  The  true  artistic 
instinct  in  the  people  had  survived  the  long 
gloom  of  Puritanism.  The  French  taste  im- 
ported at  the  Restoration  made  no  lasting  im- 
pression. A  little  repose  after  the  storm  of  civil 
war  was  all  that  was  needed  to  prove  that  the 
arts  of  England  were  still  alive,  not  only  at  the 
root  but  in  every  branch  and  fibre.  If  Esmond 
— with  those  calm  thoughtful  eyes  Thackeray 
loved  to  dwell  upon — had  wished  to  show  one  of 
his  old  companions  from  the  Low  Countries  the 
artistic  skill  of  Englishmen,  do  you  think  he 
would  have  felt  that  everything  worth  seeing 
could  be  found  in  the  studios  of  the  painters  ? 
No  !  Esmond  would  have  known,  perhaps, 
where  some  excellent  artist  in  iron  was  fashioning 
iron  bars  into  fairy  shapes,  for  the  park-gates  of 
"  one  Squire  Western."  And  we  may  imagine 
Thackeray's  hero  whispering  to  his  friend, 
"  Western  is  a  wild  fellow,  but,  like  most  of  our 
country  gentlemen,  he  knows  a  bit  of  true  art 
when  he  sees  it."  Then  he  would  have  cai-ried 
him  to  the  shop  of  some  artist  in  silver  ;  and, 
having  looked  in  upon  the  furniture  makers  and 
jewellers,  he  might  have  asked  his  companion, 
with  all  modesty,  whether  English  art,  in  its 
widest  sense,  was  not  fairly  up  with  the  age. 

But  a  fresh  change  from  this  wholesome  state 
of  things  was  to  follow — and  it  came  about  in 
this  way.  Hogarth  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Captain  Coram,  founder  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, and  the  great  painter's  name  consequently 
appeared  in  the  list  of  its  earliest  governors. 
Hogarth  then  painted  a  portrait  of  the  venerable 
Captain  and  presented  it  to  the  Institution, 
following  up  the  gift  with  the  "  March  to 
Finchley,"  and  other  works.  Then  came 
Richard  Wilson,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  many 
others,  with  specimens  of  their  art,  until  there 
was  hardly  a  painter  of  note  in  the  country  who 
was  not  represented  at  "The  Foundling."  A 
visit  to  this  collection  of  pictures  became  the 
fashionable  morning  lounge,  and  the  grounds  of 
the  Hospital  were  daily  promenaded  by  "  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  quality,"  in  all  the  pride  of 
brocaded  silk,  three-comer  hats,  gold-headed 
sticks,  and  curly  wigs.  This  enthusiasm 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  shrewd 
painters  "a  long-felt  want,"  and,  in  order 
to  meet  that  want,  they  decided  to  hold  an 
annual  exhibition  of  works  by  "the  uni  sd 
artists,"  which,  under  the  patronage  of 
George  III.,  became  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
It  was  a  strangely  slender  beginning,  but  the 
want  they  discovered  has  been  so  well  met  that 
to-day  the  capital  of  the  Ac  idemy  is  more  than 
half-a-million  sterling.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Royal  Academy  the  decline  of  English  art-work- 
manship set  in.  That  institution  has  given  such 
a  vastly  preponderating  advantage  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  pictures  over  every  other  branch  of 
art- workers,  and  its  example  has  been  so  per- 
sistently followed  by  the  provincial  art  societies, 
that  all  other  arts  have  withered  for  lack  of  light 
and  nourishment.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Architecture  suffered  from  this  neglect,  and  its 
fortunes  fell  so  low  that  it  was  driven  to  feed 
upon  the  dry  bones  of  the  "five  orders."  Ineed 
not  remind  you  how  strong  men  at  length  began 
to  protest  against  the  shameful  state  of  their 
profession ;  and,  though  repelled  time  after 
time  by  the  lofty  superiority  of  the  Academicians, 
the  good  fight  was  carried  on  bravely,  until 
English  architects  had  shown  that  they  could 
build  better  edifices  than  many  of  their  haughty 
rivals  could  even  draw.  Then  the  Academy, 
after  long  reflection,  allowed  that  Architecture 
was  an  art,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  profession 
to  their  body. 
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Having-  called  your  attention  to  these  pre- 
liminary matters  1  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  position  art-workmen  have  held  in  former 
times  ;  how  they  have  worked,  and  under  what 
conditions  their  various  arts  have  flourished, 
commencing-  with  tome  of  those  who  assisted  in 
the  great  revival  of  art  iu  Italy.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  rule  at  that  time  that  a  master 
should  work  with  a  few  pupils  under  him — an 
average  of  half-a-dozen  pupils,  or  workmen,  to 
one  master — and  when  the  work  was  very  large 
several  masters  were  engaged  upon  it.  To  us 
who  are  familiar  with  "  Art  Companies, 
Limited,"  employing  hundreds  of  workmen, 
under  the  direction  of  men  who  could  not  fashion 
a  bit  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  iron,  or  clay  into  any 
artistic  shape  whatever,  this  may  at  first  sight 
seem  very  strange  ;  but,  as  we  look  in  upon  the 
old  artists  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  we  shall 
probably  lean  with  a  kindly  preference  towards 
their  system  of  working,  As  an  architectural 
sculptor,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned,  if 
I  first  introduce  to  your  notice  one  of  my 
own  profession.  The  name  of  Nicolo  Pisano 
rises  above  all  the  bright  names  of  the  Revival 
like  the  morning  star — he  it  was,  who,  finding 
the  art  of  sculpture  mummified,  bound  iu  Byzan- 
tine cerements,  touched  the  dead  thing  with  his 
miraculous  fingers  and  gave  it  life.  Little  is 
known  of  earlier  days  beyond  the  fact  he  worked 
with  his  father  as  a  stone-mason.  The  first 
time  we  are  introduced  to  him  as  a  sculptor  he  is 
working  upon  the  sciffolds  at  Lucca  Cathedral 
(1233),  carving  the  pediment  over  the  north 
portal, — a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  full  of 
bold  vigour  in  the  composition,  and  full  of  error 
in  its  details  no  doubt,  but  still  such  a  work  as 
had  not  been  cut  in  Italy  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  Nearly  thirty  years  after  that  (1260),  he  is 
carving  the  famous  pulpit  at  Pisa  iu  an  entirely 
new  style.  He  has  been  ranging  up  and  down 
Italy  during  these  years,  working  here  and  there, 
but  mostly  where  he  could  find  examples  of 
antique  art  for  study.  It  is  my  object  to-ninht 
to  describe  not  works  but  workmen,  or  a  great 
deal  could  be  said  about  the  pulpit  at  Pisa.  The 
fame  of  this  work  brought  him  a  commission 
from  the  city  of  Sienna.  The  Siennese,  emulous 
of  the  fortunate  Pisans,  would  have  a  pulpit  in 
their  cathedral  still  more  splendid.  This  is  the 
work  duplicated  in  plaster  at  South  Kensington 
— the  work  that  would  have  been  duplic  ited  for 
every  great  town  in  England  years  ago,  only 
that  gilt  frames  obscured  the  vision  of  those  who 
should  have  done  it.  Pisano  signed  the  contract 
for  the  Sienna  pulpit  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1266,  and  the  bond  states  that  "  Nicola  with  his 
men,  Arnolfo  and  Lipo,  and,  if  he  desires  it,  his 
son,  Giovanni,  shall  come  to  Sienna  in  the 
beginning  of  March  in  the  following  year  in 
order  to  prepare  a  pulpit  for  the  Cathedral.  The 
master  is  to  receive  eight  soldi  a  day,  each  of  his 
assistants  six,  and  his  son  four.  The  master  shall 
be  allowed  to  travel  four  times  every  year  to  Pisa 
for  fourteen  days  in  order  to  superintend  some 
works  in  the  baptistery  there.  The  columns,  and 
lions  upon  which  they  rest,  as  well  as  the  Carrara 
marble  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  shall  be 
furnished  to  him."  The  receipts  for  payment 
are  still  extant,  and  end  in  November,  1268, 
showing  that  the  work  was  finished  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  And  the  four  men  must  have  worked 
like  beavers  to  have  done  it  in  the  time.  The 
truth  is  the  four,  six,  or  eight  soldi  a  day  had 
very  little  to  do  with  that  speed.  The  men  were 
in  earnest,  and  gathered  delight  in  their  work 
just  as  the  labouring  bees  gather  honey  in  the 
roses.  To  them  a  dilatory  day  would  have  been 
a  day  of  wretchedness.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as 
showing  what  demand  there  was  the  services  of 
Pisano,  that  we  findhim,  in  1273,  entering  into  a 
bond  of  £300  that  he  would  carve  an  altar  for 
the  Cathedral,  Pistoga.  A  few  months  later  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  in  hand,  as  we  find 
his  receipt  for  £100  in  part  payment.  Of  the 
men  he  took  with  him  to  Sienna,  Arnolfo  rose  to 
the  greatest  eminence,  and  in  his  turn  made  a 
distinct  mark  upon  Italian  art.  Leaving  his  old 
master,  he  went  to  Naples  and  entered  the  service 
of  King  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  afterwards 
worked  in  Rome  both  as  sculptor  and  architect, 
in  which  latter  capacity  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  and 
many  other  important  works.  It  is  pleasant  to 
that  his  good  master,  Pisano,  remained  long  to 
follow  tho  art  that  seemed  to  bo  as  life  to  him, 
for  in  128H,  nearly  fifty  years  after  wo  first  saw 
him  at  Lucca,  ho,  with  his  son  Giovanni,  is  car- 
ving tho  great  fountain  in  the  market -place  at 


Perugia;  the  son  greatly  improved,  but  with- 
out the  fire  and  vigour  of  his  father. 

I  regret  that  in  the  hour  at  our  disposal  I  can 
do  little  more  than  glance  at  lives  of  the  great 
art -workmen.  I  propose  to  bring  under  your 
notice  this  evening,  and  having  briefly  looked  at 
the  system  under  which  the  carvers  were  work- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  I  will 
now  call  your  attention  to  the  goldsmiths,  and 
for  this  purpose,  I  think,  we  shall  not  do 
better  than  select  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Cellini 
tells  us  that  he  considers  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  men  in  the  world,  and  he  insists 
that  there  must  be  no  mistake  about  that.  He 
tells  us  also  that  he  was  born  "precisely  the 
night  of  All  Saints'  Day,  in  the  year  1500,  at 
half-au-hour  past  four,"  so  that  we  are  expected 
not  to  make  any  mistake  about  that  matter 
either.  His  father,  he  informs  us,  was  in  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  sex  of  the  child,  and  when  told 
that  it  was  a  boy,  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  but  clatp  his  hands  and  cry 
"  He  is  welcome  !  he  is  welcome  !  "  and 
Benvenuto  being  the  Italian  for  welcome,  it  was 
decided  to  call  the  child  Benvenuto,  or  Welcome 
Cellini.  Well,  he  claims  to  be  a  wonderful  man, 
and  he  was  so.  By  turns  he  was  gentle- 
hearted  as  a  lamb,  or  cruel  and  furious  as  a 
wolf.  He  rode  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  Flor- 
ence to  assist  his  sister's  children  when  they 
were  in  distress;  and  at  different  times  he 
killed  no  less  than  three  men  in  private  quarrels, 
besides  maiming  many  others.  One  day  he  could 
reason  with  a  prescience  centuries  in  advance  of 
his  time,  and  the  next  become  a  prey  to  super- 
stitions that  would  have  disgraced  the  meanest 
intellect  in  Central  Africa.  He  made  for  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  the  most  delicate  gem 
ring  that  ever  graced  the  hand  of  a  lady;  ani 
for  the  Grand  Duke  he  formed  the  gigantic 
bronze  statue  of  Perseus.  He  partly  fortified 
Florence,  and  acted  as  chief  gunner  in  Rome 
during  the  siege,  killing  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
and  wounding  the  Prince  of  Orange.  There- 
fore, all  things  considered,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  may  fairly  laugh  at  his 
charming  self-conceit,  and  still  believe  him  when 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  really  a  wonderful  man. 
It  was  necessary  I  should  mention  these  singular 
contrarieties  in  his  character,  or,  otherwise,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  account  for  the  inihiite 
variety  in  his  works.  These  would  require  a 
separate  lecture,  or  indeed  a  course  of  lectures, 
in  themselves,  and  our  object  to-night  is  to  look 
at  the  man  in  his  "  shop,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  place  he  worked  in.  In  his  memoirs  he 
says:  "Having  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  I 
engaged  myself  against  my  father's  inclinations 
[his  father  wished  him  be  a  musician]  with  a 
goldsmith  named  Antonio  de  Sandro,  who  was 
commonly  called  Marcone.  This  was  an  excellent 
artist,  and  a  very  worthy  man,  high-spirited, 
and  generous  in  every  respect.  So  great  was 
my  inclination  to  improve,  that  in  a  few  months 
I  rivalled  the  most  skilful  journeyman  in  the 
business,  and  began  to  reap  some  fruits  from  my 
labours."  But  while  yet  a  boy  his  fiery  temper 
brought  him  iuto  a  violent  brawl,  and  the 
Council  of  Eight  banished  him  from  Florence. 
After  a  time  we  find  him  working  for  the  Bishop 
of  Salamanca,  who  had  employed  him  to  make 
a  large  silver  vase.  Cellini  tells  us  that  his  only 
assistant  at  that  time  was  a  little  boy.  This 
work  led  up  to  an  introduction  to  the  Pope  and 
further  commisjions.  And  the  young  man, 
though  now  but  twenty-three,  was  not  content 
with  fame  as  a  goldsmith;  he  could  not  feel  con- 
tent with  that  alone,  but  would  be  master  of  all 
kindred  arts  too.  He  says  :  "  There  was  at  this 
time  in  Rome  a  native  of  Perugia,  of  great 
abilities,  named  Lantizio,  the  only  man  that 
worked  in  his  branch  of  the  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  seal-engraver.  Every  cardinal  in  Rome 
has  a  seal  upon  which  his  title  is  engraved  ;  it  is 
made  as  large  as  the  hand  of  a  child  ten  years 
old,  and  the  title  is  embellished  with  a  number 
of  figures.  One  of  these  seals  well  executed 
costs  a  hundred  crowns  and  upwards.  I  could 
not  help  desiring  to  rival  so  eminent  an  artist, 
though  this  business  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  jeweller  and  goldsmith.  I  therefore  set 
about  learning  this  business,  and,  though  I 
found  it  extremely  difficult,  was  never  wearied 
by  any  labour  it  cost  me,  but  steadily  pursued 
the  objects  of  gain  and  improvement.  There  was 
likewise  in  Rome  another  eminent  artist,  a  native 
of  Milan,  who  went  by  tho  name  of  Caradosso. 
This  man  worked  only  in  medals,  engraved  with 
a  chisel,  upon  thin  plates  of  metal  and  many 


other  materials ;  he  made  some  Scripture  pieces 
in  mezzo-rilievo,  and  figures  of  Christ,  a  palm 
long,  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  of  such  admir- 
able workmanship,  that  I  looked  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  this  art  I  had  ever 
known  ;  and  I  envied  him  more  than  any  of  the 
rest."  That  admiration  of  the  master,  that 
grand  spirit  of  emulation  kd  Cellini  later  on  to 
excel  in  this  department  of  art  also,  and  Pope 
Clement  eventually  made  him  chief  medallist  to 
the  Roman  Mint.  When  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  he  says  he  "  opened  a  fine  shop  in 
the  place  called  Banchi,"  in  Rome.  "I  kept 
five  able  journeymen,  and  besides  the  Pope's 
business  did  several  other  jobs,  insomuch,  that 
the  shop  contained  different  wares  in  jewels, 
gold  and  silver  to  a  very  considerable  amount." 
Now,  it  so  happened,  that  thieves  broke  into  this 
shop,  from  which  circumstance  we  learn  that  the 
five  assistants  lived  upon  the  premises  with  Cellini, 
who  thus  formed  a  little  art  community  of  his 
own.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  general 
system,  and  fifteen  years  later,  when  Cellini  was 
employed  at  the  French  Court  by  Francis  I.,  we 
find  his  leading  men  still  domiciled  with  liim. 
Indeed,  he  describes  Iris  domestic  affairs  in 
France  at  some  length,  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
take  so  much  from  the  description  as  serves  to 
illustrate  our  theme.  Writing  of  his  assistants 
at  that  time,  he  says  :  "  The  first  and  highest  in 
my  favour  was  Ascanio,  bom  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  at  a  place  called  Tagliacozzo ;  the  second 
was  Paolo,  a  Roman,  a  person  of  mean  birth, 
who  did  not  so  much  as  know  his  own  father  ; 
these  two  I  had  brought  from  Rome,  where  they 
had  lived  with  me.  The  third  was  likewise  a 
Roman,  who  came  from  Italy  on  purpose  to  enter 
into  my  service  ;  his  name  also  wras  Paolo,  and  he 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  Roman  gentleman  of  the 
Maccherani  family.  This  young  man  had  made 
but  little  proficiency  in  the  business,  but  he  was 
brave,  and  an  excellent  swordsman.  The  fourth 
journeyman  was  a  native  of  Ferrard,  whose 
name  was  Bartolemeo  Chioccia.  The  fifth  was 
a  Florentine,  named  Paolo  Micceri."  He  is  also 
good  enough  to  give  us  a  view  of  th?m  all  at 
work.  The  king  having  given  Cellini  an  old 
castle  for  a  workshop,  resolved  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  we  will  let  the  master  describe  the 
circumstance  in  his  own  words.  "As  the  king 
entered  the  saloon,  the  first  object  he  perceived 
was  myself  with  a  large  piece  of  plate  in  my 
hands,  which  I  had  not  yet  placed,  and  which 
was  to  make  the  body  of  Jupiter  ;  another  was 
employed  on  the  head,  another  again  upon  the 
legs,  so  that  the  shop  resounded  with  the  beating 
of  hammers.  Whilst  I  was  at  work,  as  I  had  a 
little  French  boy  in  the  shop,  who  had  some  way 
or  other  offended  me,  I  gave  him  a  kick  which 
drove  him  above  four  cubits  towards  the  door,  so 
when  the  king  entered  the  boy  fell  against  him. 
The  good  monarch  laughed  heartily,  but  I  was 
in  the  utmost  confusion."  It  was  shortly  after 
this  that  Cellini  made  for  the  French  king  the 
famous  salt-cellar,  which  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  goldsmith's  art  ever 
produced  by  any  age  or  nation.  This  work  was 
executed  in  fine  embossed  gold,  enriched  with  a 
slight  charging  of  enamel.  Round  the  base  are 
figures  in  relief  representing  the  four  winds  and 
the  hours  of  th<3  day.  The  upper  part  repre- 
sents the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  rising  from  it 
are  figures  of  Neptune  and  Cy  tele ;  both  figures 
inclining  a  little  backward  in  order  to  form  con- 
venient handles.  The  sea  god  rests  his  hand 
upon  the  prow  of  a  ship  containing  salt — a  tribute 
from  his  kingdom ;  and  the  goddess  in  like 
manner  rests  her  hand  upon  a  vase  containing 
sphe — a  tribute  from  the  earth.  This  master- 
piece of  the  art  is  at  present  in  the  Ambraser 
gallery  at  Vienna. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  another 
branch  of  metal-work,  and  in  order  to  illustrate 
it,  we  will  take  up  an  art- workman  much  less 
romantic  than  Cellini,  but  certainly  not  less  in 
earnest ;  I  mean  Peter  Vischer,  the  great  bronze- 
master  of  Nuremberg.  Vischer  came  of  a  family 
of  clever  braziers.  It  is  recorded  that  his  father, 
Herman  Vischer,  in  1457  cast  the  bronze  font  for 
the  parish-church  at  Wittenb  rg.  But  there  is 
nothing  very  striking  about  the  performance. 
People  were  running  pretty  much  together  in  an 
old  groove  in  Germany  just  then,  SO  far  as  bronze 
work  was  concerned.  The  figures  modelled  by 
Herman  wero  of  a  certain  "regulation"  type; 
but  still  they  wero  eepial  in  merit  to  any  other 
production  of  the  kind  at  that  time.  At  length 
Peter  entered  his  father's  foundry,  and  taking 
his  soul  in  with  him,  presently  infused  such  life 
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into  the  art  as  spread  their  fame  far  and  wido. 
In  1489  the  young  man  was  admitted  as  a 
"master"  of  liis  art,  and  in  1494  he  was  sum- 
moned with  the  carver,  Simon  Lambergcr,  to  the 
court  of  the  Elector  Philip,  then  residing1  at 
Heidelberg,  in  ord- r  to  "assist  him  with  his 
advice  and  skill."  Peter  was  a  constant  and 
enthusiastic  worker,  and  later  on  in  life  it  was 
his  pride  to  see  his  five  eons  working  in  the 
foundry  with  him.  Still  happier  was  he  on  that 
day  when  his  favourite  son  and  namesake,  Peter, 
was  admitted  to— What?  To  the  Church  ?  To 
the  Bar  ?  To  the  College  of  Surgeons  ?— those 
modern  scho  'Is  of  hunger  into  which  the  sons  of 
successful  workers  crowd  so  eagerly? — No.  Peter 
had  what  was  to  him  a  greater  satisfaction  than 
all  these,  for  he  saw  his  worthy  son  admitted  a 
"  master"  in  the  thimble  trade.  But  then  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  a  "master,"  not  in  the 
sense  that  he  s  it  up  in  an  office  with  his  trade 
books  around  him,  while  in  the  factory  below  a 
thousand  dies  were  stamping  ono  everlasting 
pattern  of  thimble  from  year  end  to  year  end. 
The  rims  of  his  thimbles  were  adorned  with 
charming  figures  and  devices,  and  pretty  legends 
in  praise  of  industiy.  They  were  works  of  art, 
and  therefore  he  was  honoured  with  the  dignity 
of  mastership.  In  one  sense  Peter  Vischer  re- 
sembled Pisano,  inasmuch  as  he  grew  stronger 
in  his  craft  every  day  he  lived.  From  the  time 
he  entered  old  Herman's  foundry,  as  a  boy,  life 
with  him  was  one  steady  succession  of  struggles, 
and  one  unbroken  run  of  victories  in  his  art, 
until  he  fiually  subdued  the  stubborn  nature  of 
bronze  and  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  shrine 
of  St.  Sibald.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  but 
one  other  production  in  this  material  can  stand 
in  the  same  high  rank  as  this  shrine,  and  that  is 
the  work  of  Ghiberti  in  his  beautiful  gates. 
There  are  duplicates  of  both  at  South  Ken- 
sington, but  the  general  public  merely  gaze  upon 
them  with  a  vacant  eye,  seeing  little  or  nothing 
of  their  true  beauty,  for  their  minds  have  re- 
ceived no  true  art-education  yet,  and  Uncle 
Toby  looking  into  the  widow's  eye  will  serve 
their  turn  much  better  than  anything  Vischer  or 
Ghiberti  could  do.  There  is  just  one  other  point 
I  would  like  to  mention  about  Vischer  before  I 
pass  on,  andthatishissingularlyunselfishmethod 
of  business.  Hi*  castings  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  very  fiaest  in  Europe.  He  had  no 
rival,  and  few  came  within  reasonable  distance 
of  rivalship.  Yet  he  was  always  ready  to  throw 
open  his  foundry  and  place  all  the  masterly 
appliances  he  had  invented  at  the  service  of 
oihers.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  was  the  action  of  a  man  who  earnestly 
sought  the  advancement  of  his  art  before  any 
other  gain  whatever. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention  to 
the  enameller8,  and  with  them  we  will  carry  our 
subject  into  England.  Enamelling  is  one  of  the 
few  arts  we  do  not  inherit  from  Greece,  or  any 
other  ancient  nation.  In  a  crude  manner  it  was 
practised  in  different  parts  of  Europe  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  its  use  may  be 
found  in  the  well  known  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
the  process  used  being  that  so  well  described  by 
the  monk  Theophilus.  But  we  have  to  do  with 
the  later  schools,  for  it  was  an  art  that  grew, 
and  almost  every  century  added  something  to  its 
worth,  until  the  gathered  skill  of  the  ages 
appears  to  have  centred  in  the  16th  century  at 
Limoges.  That  generous  patron  of  the  arts 
Francis  I.,  the  friend,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Cellini, 
understood  art-work  too  well  to  neglect  any 
branch  of  it ;  and  having  seen  specimens  of 
work  by  Leonard,  he  at  once  decided  to  found  a 
school  of  enamelling  at  Limoges,  over  which 
that  excellent  workman  should  act  as  director. 
But— and  mark  the  delicate  care  of  the  good 
king— at  that  time  Leonardo-da- Vinci,  self- 
epled  from  Italy,  by  sheer  envy  of  his  mighty 
rival  Michael  Angelo,  was  eating  his  great 
heart  away  at  the  court  of  the  French  King;  so 
lest  the  proud  and  sensitive  Italian  should  think 
his  great  name  might  be  confused  with  that 
other  Leonard,  enameller  of  Limoges,  Francis 
ordered  that  the  latter  should  be  known  and 
spoken  of  as  "  Leonard  Limousin,"  and  by  that 
nanu  he  is  recognised  in  the  annal  of  art  work- 
manship. Limousin,  like  his  roval  patron,  was 
fully  alive  to  the  superiority  of  Italian  drawing 
and  colour,  and  under  this  influence  improved 
his  school  until  it  was  in  advance  of  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.or,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
world.  His  portraits  too  were  held  in  great  re- 
pute ;  notably  those  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  and 


Catherine  de  Medici — the  latter  is  still  preseivcd 
in  the  Cluny  Museum.  But  it  transpired  later 
on  that  even  Limousin,  though  he  had  then  been 
working  forty  \  ears,  li.nl  not  done  all  that  could 
be  done  with  enamel.  In  16152  Jean  Tontin, 
who  was  very  skilful  in  treating  trauslu'id 
enamels,  discovered  a  set  of  viti  ifi-.iblo  colours, 
colours  that  would  stand  the  fire  without  any 
change  of  tints.  It  was  now  no  longer  needful, 
in  order  to  produce  shadows,  to  use  the  black 
enamel  paste  employed  at  Limoges,  and  Tontin 
rapidly  took  the  lead  in  his  art.  He  afterwards 
became  famous  as  a  miniature  painter,  and  join- 
ing with  Isaac  Gribeling,  a  p  tinter  in  crayons, 
took  pupils,  among  others  Morliere  who  after- 
wards enamelled  rings  and  watches  so  beautifully 
that  they  became  the  fashion.  But  perhaps  the 
brightest  man  of  that  school  was  Petitot,  a  native 
of  Geneva,  who,  together  with  Bordier,  wi  nt  into 
Italy  to  study  in  the  Italian  schools  aud  labora- 
tories. In  this  partnership  Petitot  painted  the 
figures  and  Bordier  the  hair,  drapery  and  back- 
grounds. Their  joint-work  attracted  great 
attention,  and  Charles  I.  invited  them  to  England, 
where  they  remained  many  years.  But  troubles 
overcast  the  court  of  Charles,  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  after  the  death  of  their  patron  they  re- 
turned to  France,  where  Louis  XIV.  received 
them  with  great  honour.  Bordier  died  in  1690, 
and  Petitot  survived  him  but  one  year. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS* 

AT  the  ninth  ordinary  (business)  meeting 
of  the  Session,  held  on  Monday,  2Sth  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  J.  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  President,  in 
the  chair,  the  President  announced,  with 
reference  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 
that  no  substituted  nomination  had  been  sent 
in  for  the  nomination  made  by  the  Council ;  and 
that,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  By-law  LXXVL, 
the  vote  of  the  Fellows  present  at  the  Special 
General  Meeting,  to  be  held  Monday  fortnight, 
would  be  taken  by  the  show  of  hands  on  the 
name  proposed  by  the  Council. 

A  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  was  read 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  London, 
S.W.,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Council,  the  copy  of  an  English  abstract  of  the 
principal  regulations  for  the  proposed  Exhibition 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Madrid,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Foreign  office  by  the  Spanish 
Minister. 

All  information  which  may  be  desired  by 
intending  exhibitors  can  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  Spanish  Legation,  12,  Queen's-gate  Place, 
S.W.,  between  the  hours  of  2  and  4  p.m. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow,  brought  forward 
the  question  of  the  pressure  of  the  existing  Law  of 
Light  and  Air  upon  architectural  practitioners, 
and  offered  suggestions  as  to  the  rendering 
the  law  less  oppressive;  also  as  to  the  part 
which  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
might  take  in  forming  public  opinion,  and 
promoting  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  namely: — "  Thatthe  Council 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Members 
of  the  Ins'  itute  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the 
law  of  light  and  air,  as  it  affects  buildings,  and 
to  make  such  practical  suggestions  with  respect 
thereto  as  may  seem  expedient." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Prof.  Kerr, 
Fellow  ;  Messrs.  C.  Locock  Webb,  Q.C.,  Hon. 
Associate;  T.  Chatfeild Clarke,  Fellow  ;  H.  Daw- 
son, Fellow  ;  Arthur  Cates,  Member  of  Council ; 
E.  S.  Roscoe,  Hon.  Associate,  and  the  President 
took  part.    The  resolution  was  carried. 


RENAISSANCE  IN  THE  CITY. 

SEVERAL  new  buildings  in  the  Renaissance 
style  are  being  erected  or  have  recently 
been  finished  in  the  City.  These  works  indicate 
a  rather  more  English  interpretation  of  a  school 
of  design  which  had  begun  to  fall  into  dis- 
repute some  years  ago,  when  every  building  of 
Classic  architecture  was  more  or  less  a  copy  of  an 
Italian  palace.  In  the  new  buildings  we  are  re- 
ferring to,    there   is  a  marked   avoidance  of 

•  Our  reporter  was  not  admitted  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  printed  proceedings  from  which 
this  report  is  taken  have  only  reached  us  on  the  day  oi 
going  to  press,  and  arc,  in  themselves,  incomplete— cou- 
|  taiuing  no  report  of  the  discussion. 


commonplace  columnar  ordinances  and  details; 
thus  in  the  new  stone  facade-  of  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Life  Company's  offices  inCornhill,  mill 
concealed  by  scaffolding,  wo  perceive  a  little 
freshness  in  the  treatment  of  tho  windows,  which 
aro  divided  by  mullions ;  the  carved  entabla- 
tures and  pilasters  are  subordinated,  yet  a  strict 
Classical  feeling  pervades  tho  composition. 
Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons  are  tho  builders.  In 
Lime-street,  a  block  of  new  offices  has  been 
built,  the  fronts  being  of  stone.  The  corner 
buildings  wo  refer  to  are  in  a  French  Re- 
naissance manner.  Corinthian  pilasters  arc  intro- 
duced between  the  bays,  but  these  are  flatly 
treated,  and  the  shafts  are  relieved  by  short 
flutings  at  the  base,  and  below  the  capitals  of 
pilasters.  The  carved  heads  of  the  second-floor 
windows,  and  tho  entablature  and  attic,  are 
designed  and  executed  in  a  quieter  and  more 
Classical  spirit  than  we  sometimes  see.  Adjoin- 
ing is  another  row  of  offices  or  chambers  in  a 
style  partaking  of  Venetian  character,  without 
columns  or  pilasters,  but  broad  and  flat  in  treat- 
ment and  marked  by  some  feeling.  Below 
the  windows  the  panels  are  carved  witii 
curvilinear  ornament  of  flat  character,  the 
sunk  part  of  the  panel  being  only  slight, 
but  enough  to  give  relief.  This  kind  of 
enrichment  cannot,  at  least,  be  charged  with 
being  commonplace  ;  we  almost  tire  of  rows  of 
balusters,  and  elaborate  carved  scrollwork  in 
relief  is  worse,  while  a  little  change  suggested  by 
the  architecture  of  the  16th  ceDtury  in 
Belgium  or  Germany  may  be  welcome,  although 
not  pure  in  its  origin.  In  the  corner  building 
of  this  row  the  windows  are  wide  and  have  mas- 
sive lintel  heads  supported  by  small  pillars,  and 
they  are  emphasised  by  corbelled  balconettes,  and 
various  other  features  of  Venetian  character  are 
introduced,  such  as  the  notched  mouldings  which 
surround  the  window-bays,  and  the  semi- Gothic 
carving  round  the  windows.  In  Fenchurch- 
avenue,  two  or  three  new  structures  of  architec- 
tural pretensions  have  been  built.  We  more  par- 
ticularly notice  a  stone-fronted  block  of  offices, 
with  pilasters  of  slight  projection  in  three  stories. 
The  ground-story  has  wide  rusticated  piers,  and 
these  carry  pilasters  of  much  smaller  diameter, 
while  the  upper  row  of  pilasters  carry  nothing, 
but  stop  below  a  string-course  in  a  meaningless 
and  objectionable  manner.  Looking  more  care- 
fully at  the  features  of  the  building,  there  is 
evidence  of  refinement  in  detail,  though  some 
parts,  like  the  pedimented  doorway,  show  a 
stroDg  Queen  Anne  temper,  which  rather  spoils 
the  otherwise  quietly-treated  facade.  In  each 
of  the  buildings  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  a 
distinctive  character,  and  an  avoidance  of  the 
commoner  stereotyped  and  rather  vulgar 
features  of  the  style. 


POTTERY  DECORATION.* 

A LITTLE  technical  guide-book  on  the 
decoration  of  pottery  under  the  glaze, 
written  by  Miss  Louise  McLaughlin,  Cincinnati, 
promises  to  become  a  popular  introduction  to  an 
art  now  largely  practised  by  amateurs.  The 
authoress,  from  a  lengthened  experience,  is 
enabled  to  give  her  readers  some  practical  advice 
upon  the  subject  of  under-glaze  painting.  A 
preparation  in  drawing  is  one  of  the  first  requisites 
to  success  in  the  art,  and  as  the  authoress  says, 
there  is  a  foolish  notion  that  anyone,  however 
incompetent  of  drawing  and  ignorant  of  decora- 
tive laws,  can  paint  upon  pottery.  The  pre- 
liminary remarks  in  the  little  brochure  before 
us  are  descriptive  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
the  processes  of  drying  and  firing,  &c.  The 
difference  between  over  and  under-glaze  paint- 
ing is  pointed  out.  We  may  quote  a  few 
passages  here  :  "  Over-glaze  painting  is  executed 
upon  the  glazed  surface  of  the  finished  ware 
with  vitrifiable  colours,  having  enough  flux  or 
fusible  material  in  their  composition  to 
cause  them  to  fuse  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  and  so  become  attached  to  the 
glaze.  Under-glaze  decoration  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  colours  which  contain  less  flux,  and 
consequently  require  a  higher  tempeiature  for 
their  fusion.  It  can  be  executed  either  upon  the 
ware  in  the  "  green  "  state,  or,  as  is  more  com- 
monly the  case,  in  the  biscuit.  These  two 
methods  of  painting  differ  materially  in  their 
effects.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  not  practically 
conversant  with  tho  two  methods  can  be  easily 

*  Pottery  Decoration  Under  the  Glaze.  By  M.  Louse 
McLaluulix.    Cincinnati:  Robeit  Clarke  aud  Co. 
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misled,  and  mistakes  are  frequently  made  by 
those  who  should  know  better  as  to  the  method 
employed  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  ware  in  ques- 
tion. A  certain  delicacy  of  tint  and  firmness  of 
outline  characterises  over-glaze  painting,  which 
is  easily  recognised  by  experts  ;  but  those  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  two  methods  by 
this  means,  may  ascertain  to  which  class  the 
decoration  belongs  by  looking  aslant  the  sur- 
face." Under-glaze  decoration  is  more  uniform 
on  the  surface  than  the  other  kind ;  the  painting 
itself  is  more  difficult,  the  colours  being  more 
likely  to  change  under  the  great  heat  required. 
The  difficulty  of  knowing  the  resulting  effect 
can  only  be  overcome  by  repeated  failures, 
and  it  is  this  experience  which  the  book  before 
us  is  intended  to  supply  in  some  measure.  It  is 
admitted  that  over-glaze  painting  possesses 
greater  delicacy  of  effect  and  a  variety  of  colour, 
though  the  under-  glaze  is  the  most  artistic  and 
effective,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  rational 
method  of  applying  the  decoration. 

The  colours  for  painting  under  the  glaze  are 
prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  and  are  fewer  in 
number  than  those  employed  in  the  other 
method,  being  confined  to  colours  which  will 
stand  a  high  degree  of  heat.  These  are  named, 
as  well  as  the  fluxes  used ;  and  the  author 
speaks  well  of  the  finely-ground  French  colours 
manufactured  by  M.  Lacroix.  A  list  of  the  best 
of  these  which  have  fired  well  are  given,  and 
will  be  of  service.  The  English  carmines  are 
said  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  the  Victoria 
green  of  the  Worcester  colours  is  specially  com- 
mended, as  a  light  green  which  stands  well. 
Phillips's  English  colours  are  also  well  spoken  of, 
especially  his  Mazarine  blue. 

The  method  of  decoration  described  is  sai  l  to 
be  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  Haviland  or  Limoges 
faience,  and  the  chief  feature  of  the  process, 
according  to  the  writer,  consists,  not  in  the  glaze, 
but  in  use  of  clay,  which  is  mixed  with  colouring 
oxides  capable  of  bearing  a  high  degree  of  heat 
and  which  gives  body,  producing  an  impasto  in 
the  painting.  The  operation  has  the  nature  of 
both  painting  and  modelling  as  "  the  highlights 
may  be  laid  on  so  thickly  as  to  produce  actual 
relief."  The  entira  secret  of  the  method  consists 
in  the  use  of  clays  as  a  vehicle  or  body  for  the 
colours,  a  mixture  of  those  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  both  yellow  and  red  clays  being  con- 
sidered the  best.  This  clay  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  should  be  made  a  little  thicker  than  the 
diluted  clay  called  "slip."  Ware  in  a  "  green " 
state,  moist  from  the  moulder,  is  recommended, 
and  a  heavy  impasto  treatment  produces  the 
richest  effect.  To  prevent  the  applied  clay  from 
cracking  in  drying,  care  is  necessary  to  lay  on 
different  layers  of  the  same  consistency,  or  to 
have  the  body  of  clay  moist.  We  have  no  space 
to  follow  the  writer  in  the  directions  given  for 
painting  a  vase,  which  will  be  found  clear  and 
sufficient,  the  chief  aim  of  the  painter  being 
directed  to  obtain  a  good  even  ground  of  two 
coats,  so  as  to  cover  the  ware,  and  to  lay  on 
the  decorative  design,  beginning  with  the  middle 
tint  next  the  shadows,  and  lastly,  laying  on  the 
high  lights  so  as  to  give  relief.  Some  remarks 
on  "  drying,"  modelling  in  relief,  incising  and 
carving  follow,  and  the  handbook  will  be  found 
a  valuable  help  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
mastering  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
pleasing  artistic  handicraft. 


THE    VENTILATION    OP  DWELLING- 
HOUSES.* 

ANOTHEE  edition  of  this  treatise  has  been 
brought  out,  and  the  author  of  it,  Mr. 
Frederick  Edwards,  jun.,  known  as  the  author 
of  "  Our  Domestic  Fireplace,"  and  other  works 
on  kindred  subjects,  while  deprecating  the  slow 
and  tardy  recognition  he  has  received  from  a 
section  of  the  public  press,  enters  afresh  into  the 
discussion,  and  passes  in  review  tho  systems  of 
ventilation  and  warming  which  have  been 
recently  brought  forward.  On  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  wc  expressed  our  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Edwards'  treatise,  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  confine  ourselves  in  the  present 
notice  to  a  brief  allu.-ion  to  the  principal  sugges- 
tions tho  author  lias  now  to  offer.  Since  tho 
appearance  of  the  author's  first  edition,  the 
subject  of  ventilation  and  warming  has  become 

•  The  Vmtitutton  of  Dwelling  Houses,  and  tho  Utili- 
sation of  Heat,  from  Open  Fireplaces,  &c.  Second  edition, 
revised.  Jiy  Fhudkiuck  Edwards,  jun  London:  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co. 


a  pet  one  with  sanitarians,  and  the  literature  of 
it  has  largely  increased. 

Mr.  Edwards's  book  is  essentially  a  practical 
guide,  and  the  author  is  content  with  describing 
and  commenting  on  the  merits  and  shortcomings 
of  the  numerous  theories   and  patents  rather 
than  propound  a  new  theory  of  his  own.  And 
it  is  really  this  view  of  the  question  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  practical  man,  for  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  since  Drs.  Eeid  and  Arnott 
we  are  in  possession  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
theory  of  the  subject,  the  chief  question  being 
the  best  mode  of  applying  our  knowledge  to 
existing  circumstances.     Mr.    Edwards's  im- 
provements are  based  largely  upon  the  sound 
principles    which  Dr.  Eeid   and   Dr.  Arnott 
were  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country, 
namely,  the   control  of  the  draught  in  the 
ckimney    flue  ;    he    further    recommends  a 
supply    of    fresh    air    from     an  external 
source    to     every    fireplace,    so    that  we 
may  not  depend  on  a  mere  chance  supply  by 
doors  and  windows.    In  his  preface,  he  says, 
"  In  most  modern  grates,  the  principle  of  slow 
combustion,  which  he  has  been  recommending 
for  twenty-five  years  past,  has  been  introduced 
in  some  form  or  other.   .   .   .   The  principle  of 
heating  a  large  number  of  houses  from  a  single 
powerful  furnace,  which  the  author  discussed  in 
the  previous  edition  of  this  book,  has  not  been 
introduced  in  this  country,  but  has  been  intro- 
duced in  America."    The  author  further  alludes 
to  the  unnecessary  discharge  of  air  through  our 
chimneys,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  as  much 
as  from  20  to  60  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour.     This  air  is  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
sources,   through   doors    and  windows,  from 
the  basement ;   it   descends  unused  and  short 
chimneys,   comes  up  escape-pipes,   and  even 
drains  and  sewers.    These  evils,  he  contends, 
may  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  amendments 
to    the   Building  Acts,  which   shall  require 
properly-constructed  register  doors  to  check 
draught,    and    a    compulsory    admission  of 
fresh  air,  from  an  external    source,  in  con- 
nection with  every  fireplace.    By  these  two 
improvements    the  following   advantages  are 
secured  : — "  (1)   Economy  in  fuel  ;    (2)  An 
absence  of  draughts ;  (3)  Absence  of  closeness  ; 
(4)  Absence  of  smoky  chimneys ;  (5)  No  rush  of 
air  from  the  basement,  with  smell  of  cooking, 
&c.  ;  (6)  Attic  floors  and  small  rooms,  with  short 
chimneys,  easily  warmed,  and  perfectly  habit- 
able ;  (7)  The  chance  of  the  entrance  of  foul  air 
by  escape-pipes  reduced  to  a  minimum."  No 
one  can  question  the  soundness  of  these  prin- 
ciples, which  the  author  thinks  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  be  left 
to  individual  caprice. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  work,  the  author 
describes  a  variety  of  appliances  for  ventilating 
dwelling-houses  ;  these  are  divided  broadly  into 
those  which  provide  for  the  entrance  and  those 
which  provide  for  the  exit  of  air,  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  aie  too  well  known  to  the  architect 
to  require  repetition.  Perforated  zinc,  air 
bricks,  sliding  valves,  louvre  ventilators,  and 
the  kinds  known  as  Sheringham's,  T.  Boyle's, 
Cooke's,  and  other  forms  of  window-sash  and 
door  ventilators,  are  illustrated.  Many  of  these 
are  simple  and  self-evident  forms  of  inlet,  others 
like  the  "  sun  burner"  system  of  ventilating,  are 
revivals  of  old  plans.  Mr.  Edwards  combats  the 
notion  that  a  high-level  admission  of  fresh  air 
is  more  liable  to  contamination  before  it  is  in- 
haled than  when  introduced  below  ;  as  regards 
the  contrivances  for  admitting  air,  those  which 
distribute  the  air  are  undoubtedly  the  best ;  and 
the  author  names  Lockhead's,  Cooke's,  Boyle's 
Blake's,  &c,  as  preferable  to  many  others. 
Speaking  of  ventilators,  he  says,  "If  a 
ventilator  to  admit  air  in  moderate  quan- 
tity be  provided  to  every  window,  if  an 
open  fireplace  be  used,  and  the  chim- 
ney be  otherwise  turned  to  account,  and 
if  gas  be  only  used  along  with  effective 
means  for  removing  the  products  of  combustion, 
there  can  hardly  be  reasonable  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  the  chambers  of  our  dwellings  will 
not  be  as  well  ventilated  as  existing  circum- 
stances will  readily  permit."  Tho  author's 
remarks  on  tho  ventilation  of  basements,  kitchens, 
ground-floors,  bedrooms,  and  other  parts  of  a 
house,  arc  useful,  though  the  suggestions  con- 
tain little  which  tho  architect  who  has  any 
knowlodgo  of  tho  principles  of  ventilation,  would 
not  readily  agree  with.  The  use  of  Sheringham's 
or  some  other  kind  of  inlet  to  afford  a  Supply  of 
air  to  the  fireplaces,  without  allowing  them  to 


draw  on  other  (questionable  apertures,  is  too 
self-evident  to  require  notice,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  value  of  checking  or  regulating  the 
air  up  some  chimneys  by  the  use  of  registers,  so 
as  to  prevent  down-smoke  in  others.  For  bed- 
rooms we  think  the  air  is  better  admitted  through 
an  inner  wall  than  direct  through  an  outer  wall, 
as  between  the  upper  anc  lower  sashes  ;  and  gas- 
burners  ought  to  have  some  provision  like  the 
ventilating-lamp,  for  carrying  off  the  produces 
of  combustion. 

We  pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which 
treats  on  warming,  and  in  this  division  of  the 
work  we  find  the  author  more  at  home.  The 
various  schemes  for  getting  rid  of  smoke  are 
discussed,  and  many  sensible  remarks  are  made 
upon  them,  into  which  we  have  no  space  to  enter. 
The  author  shows  very  obviously  how  we  may 
burn  bituminous  coal  in  our  open  fireplaces  with 
little  smoke,  and  the  principle  he  adopts  is  simply 
a  modification  of  the  well-known  plan  of  Dr. 
Arnott.  Everyone  will  admit  the  sunk  ash-pit 
was  objectionable,  and  the  contrivance  compli- 
cated, though  all  will  acknowledge  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle.  Mr.  Edwards's  grate  re- 
tains the  best  features  of  this  grate,  and  is  illus- 
trated. A  sort  of  blind  or  shutter  to  move  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  burning  coal  is  substi- 
tuted, the  ash-pit  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  neat 
front  is  the  result.  The  author  enters  into  the 
question  of  fireplaces  and  smoky  chimneys  pretty 
fully,  and  quotes  Captain  Galton's  figures  bear- 
ing upon  the  rate  air  passes  through  the  chim- 
ney, which  give  4  to  6  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
14  to  20,000  feet  per  hour  as  passing  up  an 
average  chimney  with  a  fire  burning. 

Mr.  Edwards  does  not  claim  to  have  done  more 
than  point  out  the  grievances  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  under  which  we  suffer,  and  the  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  our  fuel.  He  shows  that  our 
chimneys  discharge  an  enormous  quantity  of  sir, 
drawing  their  supplies  from  the  worst  sources, 
and  that  the  remedy  for  this,  applicable  to 
existing  houses,  is,  first,  to  check  this  enormous 
passage  of  air  through  our  flues  by  a  "regu- 
lating register,"  which  may  bs  closed  more  or 
less  by  means  of  a  handle  in  the  room  under 
complete  control.  A  diagram  of  this  regulator 
is  shown,  and  its  advantage  is,  that  it  can  be 
operated  without  blacking  the  hands.  Secondly, 
a  systematic  introduction  of  fresh  air,  without 
draught,  is  necessary,  to  accomplish  which  the 
author  proposes  the  air  to  enter  warm ,  near  tb  e  fire  - 
place,  in  winter,  instead  of  traversing  our  rooms. 
The  plans  indicated  show  openings  over  the 
grate,  or  a  ventilating  grating  at  the  top,  with 
a  warm-air  chamber  behind  the  fire.  Preferably 
he  "  adopts  the  system  of  admitting  fresh  warm 
air  by  carrying  a  smoke-flue  from  the  gntte  to 
the  ceiling  with  a  warm-air  channel  around  it, 
and  to  allow  a  second  supply  of  fresh  warm  air 
to  enter  the  room  below  the  ceiling,  through  an 
open  grating."  This  utilisation  of  waste  heat  is 
alleged  to  be  a  distinct  improvement  on  Captain 
Galton's  system.  We  cannot  follow  the  author 
further,  though  the  remarks  on  utilisation  of 
waste  heat  are  in  the  main  true,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fairly  representative  statement  of 
the  question ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Edwards' 
work  may  be  read  with  profit  by  members  of  the 
profession,  and  those  interested  in  the  great 
question  of  the  economy  of  our  heating  arrange- 
ments. 


NEW  BOAED  SCHOOLS  NEAE 
HAEEOW-EOAD. 

T"  AST  Saturday  afternoon  the  Architectural 
I  1  Association  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  Board 
Schools  situated  in  Beethoven -street,  on  the 
Queen's  Park  Estate,  Harrow-road.  These 
schools  have  recently  been  erected  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Eobson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the  London  School 
Board,  the  contract  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Downs,  builder,  of  Will  worth-road.  The  design 
is  based  on  what  has  been  called  the  "  central  hall 
principle,"  and  tho  buildings  occupy  a  square 
area  of  some  extent — a  plan  which,  while  it 
allows  of  many  advantages  in  one-storied 
buildings,  admits  of  adoption  only  where  a  large 
area  of  land  can  bo  obtained. 

The  ground-plan  resembles  in  shape  tho  letter 
X  the  hall  forming  the  central  block,  the  class- 
rooms being  ranged  on  each  side  parallel  thereto, 
and  also  occupying  the  principal  front  and  back 
blocks.  One-half  of  these  are  for  girls  and  the 
other  for  boys,  each  side  having  two  entrances 
placed  iu  the  angles.    Four  class-rooms  (each 
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29ft.  x  20ft.)  arc  thus  arranged  en  suite  at  each 
end  of  the  hall,  and  these  form  the  principal 
blocks  front  and  back.  The  class-rooms  are 
separated  by  wooden  partitions  with  sliding  par- 
titions. Entering  by  one  of  the  four  comer 
entrances,  there  is  a  plain  tiled  lobby  with  iron 
scraper,  a  cloak-room  fitted  with  racks  for  hang- 
ing on  one  side  and  with  ample  means  of  venti- 
lation, also  a  lavatory ;  we  next  come  to  the 
graded  schoolrooms,  floored  with  wooden  blocks 
laid  herring-bone  fashion,  and  having  a  raised 
stepped  platform  for  desks.  These  rooms  are 
commodious,  well  ventilated  by  ceiling  out- 
lets with  flaps,  and  lighted  by  large  windows 
with  the  usual  School  Board  window-sashes 
below,  and  with  casements  above  a  transom, 
the  latter  opening  inwards  by  means  of  Elsley's 
patent 

We  next  enter  the  hall,  which  is  G5ft.  long 
by  30ft.  wide,  lighted  chiefly  from  an  upper  raised 
longitudinal  skylight.  The  roof  of  the  hall  is 
constructed  in  one  wide  span,  which  includes 
the  class-rooms  on  either  side,  the  main  rafters 
being  continued  over  the  side-walls  of  hall,  and 
the  whole  forming  one  wide  slated  roof  on  the 
outside,  relieved  only  by  the  centre  skylight  of 
hall.  An  economical  construction  is  obtained  by 
this  plan.  The  principals  to  the  hall  are  plain 
fir,  stained  and  varnished,  and  tied  tog-ether  by 
iron  tie-rods.  The  lateral  class-rooms  open  into 
the  hall  by  wide  revolving  shutters,  fitted  with 
an  adjusting  screw  by  G.  Stevens,  of  G-oswell- 
road.  Boyd's  stoves  are  provided  for  heating; 
there  is  a  gallery  at  one  end,  and  the  floor  is 
laid  with  wooden  blocks.  The  walls  are  painted 
and  coloured  above  a  high  dado,  which  is  of 
a  reddish  chocolate  colour.  Deal  desks  made  by 
Mr.  Lascelles  are  fitted  in  the  school  and  class- 
rooms. 

The  infants'  school  forms  a  separate  building 
on  the  girls'  side  of  the  site.  It  is  a  plain  brick 
building  of  parallelogrammic  form,  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  wall.  On  one  side  are  school-rooms, 
each  3bft.  by  24ft.,  with  a  class-room  between  and 
a  "  Kkdergarten"  gallery  is  fitted  up  in  each ; 
between  the  school- rooms  are  sliding  partitions 
by  which  the  three  rooms  may  be  opened  as  one 
for  assemblies.  On  the  other  side  are  babies' 
rooms  and  cloak-room  between  ;  the  former  have 
galleries  at  the  corners,  and  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Isolated  closets  are  built  at  each 
end.  There  is  also  a  small  lodge  for  a  caretaker, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  school-ground.  The 
external  features  are  plainly  but  effectively 
treated,  malms  being  used  for  the  outside  walls, 
relieved  by  quoins,  window-dressings  and  string- 
courses of  red  brickwork  neatly  pointed,  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  Board  School  having 
been  followed.  We  understand  Mr.  Robsou  has 
adopted  a  separate  system  of  drainage,  the  rain- 
water and  sewerage  being  kept  quite  distinct. 


ON  A  COMMON  BUT  VITAL  ERROR  IN 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SKEWED 
ARCHES* 

By  Edwaed  Sang. 

IN  the  arrangement  of  a  railroad  wc  must  often 
cross  other  routes  or  streams  obliquely  ;  thus 
skewed  arches  become  a  necessity  to  us.  The 
construction  of  a  skewed  arch,  however,  in- 
volves a  considerable  knowledge  of  solid  geo- 
metry. Now,  in  our  school  estimate,  he  is  a 
great  geometer  who  has  mastered  Euclid's  first 
three  books;  he  who  knows  the  sixth  is  a  prodigy. 
Yet  Euclid's  six  books  form  but  the  first  chapter 
of  geometry  proper;  they  are  only  the  skim- 
mings of  the  surface.  Hence  the  average  engi- 
neer shrinks  from  attacking  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  skew  ;  struggles  through  them 
with  doubts,  leading  sometimes  to  disaster ;  or, 
in  despnir,  has  recourse  to  the  trussed  girder. 

Not  those  of  geometry  merely,  the  laws  also 
of  statics  have  to  be  considered;  these  laws, 
bearing  aa  they  do  upon  our  every-day  life,  are 
ignored  among  our  pedagogues.  It  is  more 
praiseworthy  to  know  the  name  of  the  centurion 
who  first  crossed  the  Rubicon,  than  it  is  to 
understand  the  action  of  a  pair  of  common 
scissors.  Hence  the  grossuess  of  our  ignorance 
of  common  things.  We  have  had,  in  reference 
to  the  arch-stones  of  a  skew,  discussion  after 
discussion  in  which  the  law  of  stability  is  never 
once  adveited  to.  Hence,  besides  seeing  the 
skew  sometimes  placed  unsuitably  to  the  road- 
ways,  we  invariably  see  the  courses  so  contrived 
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as  to  offend  even  the  commonest  perception  of 
the  proprieties  of  building. 

In  building  a  house  on  a  hill-slope  wo  do  not 
lay  the  fouuiJation-stoncsflat  on  the  ground  and 
pile  the  courses  parallelly  upon  them.  An  ordinary 
navvy  knows  how  to  dig  the  found  level,  and  the 
youngest  mason's  apprentice  knows  how  to  try  the 
plummet  on  it.  It  is  an  easily -perceived  and 
well-known  law  of  structure  that  the  resisting 
surface  should  be  squared  to  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  applied  to  it.  If  the  surface  be  placed 
obliquely,  we  know  that  there  must  be  a 
tendency  to  slide,  which  tendency  can  only  be 
resisted  by  the  roughness  of  the  surface  or  by 
the  stickiness  of  the  mortar  ;  and  we  know  also 
that,  if  the  obliquity  be  too  great,  both  of  these 
may  fail  to  prevent  the  sliding.  Hence  the 
maxim  that  in  a  properly -arranged  structure 
each  resisting  surface  or  bed  should  lie  square  to 
the  pressure  applied  upon  it. 

Now,  in  every  arch,  whether  oblique  or  not, 
the  pressures  must  be  from  one  abutment  to  the 
other :  hence  their  directions  must  be  in  vertical 
planes  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  road  ;  while 
they  must  be  inclined  according  to  the  curvature 
of  the  arch. 

At  the  crown  of  a  skewed  arch,  then,  where 
the  direction  of  the  thrust  is  horizontal,  the 
course  of  the  arch-stone  must  be  square  to  the 
line  of  road,  and  consequently  oblique  to  the 
crown  line.  Nosv,  if  we  place  an  arch-stone  so 
on  the  crown  line  of  the  centring,  its  ends  must 
descend  either  way  on  the  sides  :  as  we  descend 
the  inclination  of  the  line  of  pressure  changes, 
and  the  question  presents  itself,  How  are  we  to 
shape  the  course,  so  that  at  all  places  it  may 
cross  the  line  of  pressure  perpendicularly  ? 

The  architect,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  him- 
self, the  engineer  of  the  bridge,  settles  the 
matter  at  once ;  he  makes  the  courses  of  one 
breadth  all  along  like  the  thread  of  a  common 
screw,  and  he  perseveres  in  this  arrangement  to 
the  very  abutment ;  he  has  made  no  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  conditions  of  stability  be  thus 
satisfied. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  result  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  enough  to  show  that  everywhere, 
except  at  the  crown  line,  the  bed  or  resisting 
surface  is  oblique  to  the  pressure  upon  it ;  and,  as 
you  see  from  the  example  before  you,  the  obli- 
quity increases  as  we  descend  upon  the  arch ; 
and  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  The  mark  of 
each  stone  upon  the  sofit  is  a  quadrangle,  none 
of  whose  corners  is  ri;  lit. 

The  actual  buildin_  of  the  arch  is  begun  at 
the  abutment,  and  the  very  first  operation,  that 
of  preparing  the  abutment  to  receive  the  first 
voussoir,  tells  us  that  we  are  wrong,  fo:-  we  are 
dressing  the  bed  obliquely,  not  to  the  plummet, 
for  with  that  we  have  at  present  no  concern  ;  but 
to  the  line  of  pressure,  as  indicated  on  the  cen- 
tring. Our  very  drawings  tell  us  this.  The 
engineer,  however,  complacently  lays  the  stone 
down,  and  proceeds  to  build  upon  it  in  the  same 
faulty  way.  He  does  not  perceive  that  he  is 
building  a  house  on  the  hill- side,  with  the  foun- 
dation and  courses  parallel  to  the  ground.  The 
placing  of  the  crown-stones  square  to  the  road 
was  a  faint  admission  of  the  true  principle,  to  be 
disregarded  everywhere  else. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  structures  so 
put  together  and  subjected  to  the  tremor  of 
passing  trains,  should  come  into  disfavour.  Were 
it  not  for  the  cohesion  of  the  mortar  and  its 
gradual  hardening  by  carbonisation,  skewed 
bridges  built  in  this  way  would  inevitably 
tumble. 

Beginning  from  the  crown,  let  us  trace  what 
ought  to  be  the  course  of  one  of  the  beds.  Set- 
ting out  square  to  the  line  of  road,  and  descend- 
ing upon  the  curved  surface,  it  crosses  one  of  the 
lines  of  pressure,  one  of  the  sections  of  the  arch 
by  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  roadway  ;  it 
should  cross  this  line  of  pressure  perpendicularly ; 
and  this  condition  serves  to  determine  its  form. 
It  is  thereby  required  that  the  thickness  of  a 
course  should  decrease  as  we  go  down,  being  in 
all  cases  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  inclina- 
tion ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  circular  arch,  the 
thickness  of  the  course  at  60°  from  the  crown 
should  only  be  half  of  what  it  was  there. 

From  this  definite  geometrical  law,  winch 
indeed  is  the  translation  of  the  mechanical  one, 
we  are  able,  whether  the  arch  be  circular  or 
elliptical,  or  of  any  other  form,  to  compute  the 
details  of  the  structure  so  arranged  that  the 
resisting  surface  shall  everywhere  be  square  to 
the  direction  of  the  pressure.  In  this  way,  since 
there  is  no  tendcucy  to  slide,  the  whole  strength 


of  the  cement  goes  to  augment  the  stability  of 
the  structure. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  very 
difficult  or  incomprehensible  in  this  law;  nothing, 
surely,  beyond,  the  capabilities  of  those  who 
claimto  write  "  Civil  Engineer"  after tlieimames; 
and  yet  it  does  so  happen  that  not  a  single 
skewed  arch,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  has  been 
built  in  Britain  embodying  this  easy  but  indis- 
pensable principle. 

Ah  !  but,  we  shall  be  told,  this  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple never  before  heard  of.  Who  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  put  in  practice  what  was  un- 
known ?  Softly  a  little.  I  ask  you  to  turn  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  our  Society, 
or  to  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect' s  Journal 
for  July,  1810,  and  there  you  will  learn  that  the 
whole  of  this  doctrine  was  fully  explained  and 
published  six-and-forty  years  ago.  That  is  a 
long  while  for  a  true  principle  not  to  make  its 
way,  but  to  make  no  way  among  those  who  are 
the  most  deeply  interested  in  knowing  and  apply- 
ing it. 

The  other  side  of  the  centring  before  you 
exhibits  the  proper  arrangement ;  which,  besides 
that  of  giving  all  the  stability  attainable,  bas 
other  and  important  advantages.  Firstly,  it 
recognises  no  limit  to  the  angle  of  skew. 
Secondly,  all  the  arch  stones,  except  those  at  the 
ends  of  the  courses,  are  approximately  rectangu- 
lar. Thirdly,  the  variety  in  their  thicknesses 
makes  the  contract  with  the  quarry-master  much 
more  easy. 

Unfortunately,  this  law  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  what  is  called  a  differential,  which  has  to 
he  integrated  to  be  made  of  use ;  while  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  is  but  rarely 
glanced  at  by  our  engineers.  Yet  this  calculus, 
the  calculus  of  infinitesimals,  is  so  elementary  in 
its  nature  and  so  all-pervading  in  its  uses  that, 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  essential  principles, 
no  one  can  understand  how  to  measure  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere,  how  to  tell  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  even  how  to  compute  the  solidity 
of  a  pyramid. 


THE  FRATERY,  CARLISLE  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  refectory  of  the  Austin  Canons  at 
Carlisle,  now  known  as  the  Cathedral Fratery, 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
in  which  Mr.  G-.  E.  Street's  work  of  restoration, 
now  being  completed,  is  defended  against  the 
charges  made  by  the  anti-restorationists.  The 
Fratery  is  erected  parallel  to  the  church,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  now-destroyed  cloister- 
cotvrt ;  it  is  of  Decorated  character,  but  the  large 
traceried  windows  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  alterations  about  1484,  have  given  it  the 
appearance  of  a  15th-centuiy  building.  It  stands 
on  a  vaulted  undercroft  of  six  bays,  and  measures 
79ft.  by  27ft.  Patched  up  and  Italianised  by 
Machell,  the  clerical  reviver  of  Classical  architec- 
ture in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  the  hall  had  been 
divided  into  three  apartments,  new  floors  and 
ceilings  had  been  introduced,  and  every  early 
feature  had  been  mutilated  or  destroyed.  Mr. 
Street  has  thrown  down  the  partition  walls  and 
opened  out  the  whole  apartment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eastern  slype,  and  it  is  to  he  con- 
verted into  a  muniment  room.  The  jamb  and 
base  of  the  original  doorway,  c.  1300,  which 
had  been  replaced  by  Prior  Gondibourne  by 
another,  which  in  its  turn  had  perished,  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Street,  and  are  being- 
rebuilt  on  the  old  lines,  exactly  reproducing- 
the  beautiful  mouldings.  This  door  will  be 
approached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  restoration  of  one  or  more  bays  of 
the  destroyed  cloister,  of  which  the  foundations 
have  been  dug  up.  The  plaster  ceiling  and 
modern  roof  of  the  hall  have  been  replaced 
by  a  semi-hexagonal  coved  ceiling,  with  tie- 
beams  and  king-posts.  Machell's  square- 
headed  windows,  with  central  mullion  and 
transom  of  the  familiar  Cambridge  type,  which 
were  being  crushed  by  the  decay  of  the  wide  oak 
lintels,  have  been  removed.  Some  14th-century 
niches,  which  had  been  used  by  Machell  to  block 
up  the  small  14th-century  windows  above  the 
cloister-roof,  have  been  placed  in  their  original 
position  above  the  high  table.  The  external 
walls,  of  soft  red  sandstone,  have  been  carefully 
restored,  the  string-courses  being  renewed  wher- 
ever traceable  ;  and  the  beautiful  reading-pulpit 
on  the  south  side,  with  its  exquisite  panelled 
ceiling,  seat  and  water-drain  for  the  reader,  has 
received  attentive  treatment.  When  the  resto- 
ration is  finished,  Carlisle  Fratery  will,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  writer  in  the  Saturday,  exhibit  the 
most  perfect  example  of  a  Mediieval  monastic 
refectory  to  be  seen  in  England. 


A  NEW  DISCONNECTING  TRAP. 

MESSRS.  JAS.  STIFF  AND  SONS,  of  Lam- 
beth, are  manufacturing-  a  newly -invented 
■waste-water  trap,  called  the  "  Weatherly  Dis- 
connector Trap,"  which  combines  in  a  con- 
venient and  easily-accessible  form  a  siphon  trap, 
a  waste-pipe,  a  grease  trap,  and  an  open  yard 
gully,  which  we  have  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers.  It  c  m  be  placed  in  any  convenient 
position  outside  the  house,  wherever  a  waste- 
pipe  discharges.  The  trap  may  be  best  described 
by  the  accompanying  section.  A  B  is  a  siphon 
or  inlet  into  the  outer 
end  of  which  A,  the 
waste-pipe,  is  intro- 
duced. It  has  a  deep 
water  -  seal,  and  the 
discharge  end,  B,  is  so 
turned  into  the  gully 
that  no  dirt  can  clog 
the  siphon,  nor  can  the 
slop-water  be  forced 
up  through  the  gra- 
ting E  E.  The  end 
B  is  also  made  large 
enough  to  admit  the  hand,  so  as  to  re- 
move an  obstruction,  should  any  occur.  The 
exit  pipe,  C  D,  by  its  dipping  into  the  gully, 
becomes  a  second  trap,  affording  a  good  water- 
seal,  and  any  gas  from  the  sewer  end  D,  which 
may  pass  through  the  lower  trap,  finds  an  easy 
and  constant  escape  through  the  open  giating 
into  the  air,  so  that  double  security  against 
effluvium  is  obtained  by  this  means.  Grease  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  trap  will  float  on  the  surface 
of  water,  F,  and  can  be  removed  by  taking  off 
the  iron  grating.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Weatherly  trap  is  simple  and  effective  in 
operation ;  it  contains  nothing  likely  to  get  out 
of  order ;  there  is  no  chance  of  its  overflowing  ; 
the  double  trap  and  open  grating  are  both  safe- 
guards against  the  admission  of  any  sewer  air  into 
the  house,  and  as  the  traps  are  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, the  foul  gas  can  exert  no  pressure  on 
the  inner  and  upper  siphon.  As  we  have  per- 
sonally inspected  the  trap,  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profession  as  an  economical  sub- 
stitute for  other  costly  and  elaborate  contrivances 
designed  to  effect  the  same  object.  The  whole 
trap  measures,  internally,  lOin.  by  9in.,  and 
16in.  in  depth.  The  inlet,  A,  is  2in.  diameter, 
B  is  3jin  ,  and  D  is  4^in.  diameter.  There  is 
nothing  to  corrode,  as  the  entire  trap  is  manu- 
factured of  glazed  earthenware,  and  its  price, 
complete,  with  iron  grid,  is  only  12s.  6d. 

The  "  Weatherly  trap  "  does  in  a  simple  man- 
ner what  dozens  of  elaborate  "interceptors  "  do 
in  a  more  complex  way  :  it  breaks  off  the  con- 
nection between  the  waste-pipes  from  our  sinks, 
lavatories,  and  baths,  and  the  sewer,  and  carries 
out  a  principle  that  has  been  universally  ac- 
cepted by  all  scientific  sanitarians.  We  have 
lately  spoken  of  the  absolute  importance  of 
applying  such  principles  in  the  most  direct  and 
least  costly  manner,  if  architects  are  to  benefit  by 
appliances,  and  the  Weatherly  trap  seems  to  be 
a  timely  introduction.  It  can  be  simply  set  in  the 
ground  as  a  box,  and  the  connections  made,  and 
does  not  require  brickwork.  We  may  add  that 
the  trap  has  been  lately  commended  by  Professor 
Corfield,  M.D.,  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene. 


FLETCHER'S  PATENT  METAL  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  PUTTY. 

WE  have  this  week  examined  a  new  mode 
of  glazing  horticultural  and  other  build- 
ings, the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  give  a 
secure  fixing  for  the  glass  without  putty.  One 
objection  made  to  some  systems  is  that  the  zinc 
bars  do  not  fit  closely  to  the  glass  throughout  its 
whole  length  ;  the  rebates  or  clips  which  take 
the  glass  are  usually  made  rigid,  and  as  they 
grip  or  hold  the  glass  at  only  a  few  places  where 
they  happen  to  touch  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
glass,  they  arc  liable  to  crack  and  split  it,  be- 
sides letting  water  through.  In  Mr.  Fletcher's 
patent  "Metal  Substitute  for  Putty,"  the  zinc 
or  copper  bars  are  so  formed  as  to  hold  the  glass 
in  a  less  rigid  manner ;  instead  of  the  metal 
being  bent  .-it  right  iinglcs  to  the  glass,  holding 
it  as  in  a  vice  at  a  few  points,  the  surfaces  of 
metal  and  glass  are  in  close  contact  along  the 


edge,  the  former  bending  and  adjusting  itself  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  glass,  so  that  a  firmer  hold, 
added  to  a  more  water-tight  joint,  is  the  result. 
By  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  sections  these 
features  and  the  principle  of  the  bar  can  be 
readily  comprehended.    No  4  shows  a  light  zinc 


or  copper  bar  formed  by  uniting  a  top  and  bottom 
"putty  substitute,"  making  a  neatly-finished 
moulded  rib  for  general  roofing.  The  chief 
feature,  as  before  hinted,  is  the  form  of  the 
metal  and  its  relative  position  with  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  Mr.  Fletcher's  bar,  it  will  be  seen, 
instead  of  holding  the  glass  in  a  few  points 
tightly  by  making  the  metal  grip  the  glass  at 
right  angles,  curves  the  metal  so  that  its  sur- 
face presses  uniformly  upon  that  of  the  glass, 
and  follows  any  inequalities  in  it  from  end  to 
end,  thus  avoiding  the  objections  of  partial  grip 
or  looseness  and  vibration  of  the  glass, 
Another  advantage  claimed  for  Mr.  Fletcher's 
system  is  that  should  "  any  moisture  from  con- 
densation or  otherwise  become  frozen  between 
the  metal  and  glass,  the  force  of  the  expansion 
of  the  water  in  freezing  will  lift  the  metal 
rather  than  break  the  glass,  so  that  when  the 
ice  thaws  the  metal  will  resume  its  position 
upon  the  surface  of  the  glass."    No.  6  shows  a 


section  with  a  galvanised  iron  core  combining 
increased  strength  and  rigidity  with  the  "sub- 
stitute" and  admirably  adapted  for  large  roofs. 
The  "metal  substitute"  can  be  adapted  to  any 
form  of  glazing  bar  in  wood  or  metal,  and  it 
has  undoubted  advantages  for  skylights  which 
are  so  exposed  to  the  sun  that  the  usual  putty 
joint  quickly  becomes  brittle  or  rotten.  For 
skylights  the  "substitute"  would  be  used  on 
the  top  only  in  place  of  the  putty.  Mr. 
Fletcher  indeed  does  not  claim  as  his  invention  a 
new  metal  bar,  but  rather  a  method  of  applying 
metal  as  a  fixing  for  sheets  of  glass  to  ordinary 
bars.  As  the  metals  used  are  not  corrosive,  no 
painting  is  required,  while  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  the  glass  can  be  introduced  enables 
Messrs.  Fletcher,  Lowndes  and  Co.,  of  West- 
minster, to  undertake  contracts  at  a  considerably 
less  rate  than  those  for  roofs  glazed  upon  the 
ordinary  systems.  The  "substitute"  can  also 
claim  to  be  a  little  less  unsightly  than  the  putty 
joint,  and  being  of  a  moulded  form  will  com- 
mend itself  to  architects  as  a  neat  form  of  bar 
for  glazed  roofing. 


TOTLEY  TERRA-COTTA. 

ANEW  company  is  being  formed  to  develop 
and  carry  on  the  terra-cotta,  fire-brick, 
pipe,  and  tile  works  at  Totley,  near  Sheffield, 
hitherto  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Chadwick, 
Barker  and  Co.,  and,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
terra-cotta  manufactured,  we  believe  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  The  specimens  of  paving- 
tiles  we  have  examined  in  white,  red,  and  other 
colours  are  hard  and  true  in  shape,  and  of  a 
quality  leaving  little  to  bo  desired.  Stable 
bricks  and  gutters,  copings  and  curbs,  ridge 
tiles,  ornamental  tiles,  crestings,  chimney-tops, 
&c,  are  among  the  more  useful  class  of  wares 
made  besides  sanitiry  goods;  but  wo  find  the 


company  intend  to  develop  the  architectural 
branch  of  their  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
features  and  details.  Trusses,  capitals,  mould- 
ings, ornamental  panels,  balustrades,  form  a 
large  class  of  the  articles  manufactured,  and 
from  our  examination  of  some  of  the  modelled 
work,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  the 
clays  procurable  are  capable  of  being  modelled 
into  every  useful  variety  of  architectural  or 
modelled  ornament.  Mr.  F.  Barker,  member  of 
the  late  dim,  and  formerly  a  Liverpool  contractor, 
takes  the  position  of  managing  director,  and  Mr. 
E.  Griffiths,  of  44,  Finsbury-circus,  is  also  on 
the  directorate. 


BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB -A 
VILLAGE  INN  AND  SHOPS. 

WE  have  received  for  this  subject  a  large 
number  of  creditable  designs,  some  in  a 
16th  century  half-timbered  style,  and  many  of 
Jacobean  character.  The  cliief  fault  we  find  is 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  some  of  them, 
and  the  large  corner  inn  with  rooms  that  would 
suffice  for  the  wants  of  many  a  suburb  to  an 
important  towD.  (1)  "Veronese"  has  been 
happy  in  treating  in  a  rather  picturesque  French 
fashion  the  comer  inn  and  shops,  and  in  combining 
brick  and  stone  and  timber  with  much  artistic 
breadth,  though  we  might  accuse  his  design  of 
a  little  inconsistence  and  whimsicality  in  parts, 
as  the  shallow  corbelling  of  the  upper  floor, 
corner  windows  in  the  tower,  the  small  public 
entrance  doorway,  the  cornice  over  dormer  win- 
dows, the  brick  interpolation  generally. 

In  the  plan  there  is  much  that  might  be  im- 
proved. The  position  of  the  bar  is  central,  but 
it  is  hardly  near  enough  to  the  kitchen  for  useful 
service,  and  its  lighting  sometimes  would  be 
rather  doubtful.  The  public  entrance  porch  is 
awkward,  and  the  tap-room  at  the  corner  could 
only  be  reached  by  passing  through  the  bar, 
which  would  be  inconvenient.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  degree  of  compactness  and  snug- 
nessinthe  arrangement.  There  are  two  entrances, 
the  private  part  of  house  is  tolerably  well  cut 
off  from  the  public,  and  the  bar  is  sufficiently 
screened  from  the  entrances  as  not  to  be 
draughty  or  obtrusive.  A  bar-parlour  14ft.  by 
9ft.,  a  tap-room  17ft.  by  13ft.,  a  snuggery 
12ft.  by  lift.  6in.,  besides  the  bar  and  kitchen, 
are  provided  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  walls 
are  disposed  and  broken  so  as  to  produce  quaint 
homely  comfort.  The  bedroom  plan  is  conveni- 
ent. The  shops  are  16ft.  square,  with  a  living 
room  and  scullery  behind,  and  two  bedrooms 
over.  We  fail,  however,  to  see  how  the  stairs 
is  lighted,  unless  by  a  skylight.  The  elevations 
do  not  quite  agree  with  the  plans  :  we  find  a 
chimney  omitted  from  bedroom  over  shop.  (2) 
"Pupil  J."  This  design  runs  the  first  very  hard, 
and  had  the  rooms  of  the  inn  not  been  so 
small,  we  might  have  placed  it  first.  The 
author  has  produced  a  well- contrived  and  com- 
pact plan,  the  entrances  are  well  placed ;  the  bar 
is  snugly  located  in  convenient  proximity  to  the 
kitchen  and  public  entrance,  and  a  small  dining- 
room  for  strangers  is  obtained  close  to  the 
private  entrance,  well  separated  from  the  public 
part.  The  stairs,  conveniences,  and  lighting  on 
both  floors  have  been  all  considered.  The 
shops  are  small,  but  the  planning  and  entrances 
convenient,  and  there  is  a  private  door  with 
vestibule  between  shop  and  house,  so  that  the 
rooms  above  might  be  let  for  apartments  if 
desired.  The  elevations,  in  a  Late,  timbered- 
gable,  Gothic  style,  are  well  adapted  and 
characteristic,  and  the  recess  with  seat,  below  an 
overhanging  story  of  the  inn,  is  useful.  Group- 
ing and  details  are  both  satisfactory,  and  the 
author  has  been  successful  in  imparting  a  vil- 
lage homeliness,  and  in  losing  not  an  inch  of 
ground  wastcfully.  (3)  "Walter."  This  design 
has  also  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity,  group- 
ing, and  character,  it  is  in  an  Old  English 
Domestic  ftyle,  suitable  for  brick  and  parget 
work,  but  the  plan  covers  more  area,  and  is  not 
economical  in  arrangement.  The  large  corner 
bar,  23ft.  by  16ft,  is  too  large,  and  the  counter 
in  excess  of  village  requirements;  the  side  en- 
trance is  narrow  and  insignificant,  and  the 
staircase  would  be  ill-lighted  through  the  small 
fanlight  over  door.  The  offices  are  not  compact. 
With  respect  to  the  shops,  wo  might  say  they  are 
roomy,  but  there  is  little  to  commend,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  so  well-conceived  an  external  design 
has  not  been  worked  out  with  more  study.  The 
drawing  is  creditable.  (1)  "Nemo"  has  been 
less  successful  this  time.    We  can  speak  with 
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commendation  of  liis  neat  effective  drawing,  and 
also  of  the  talent  exldbitcd  in  the  details  of  the 
elevation,  which  is  in  a  sort  of  Gothicised  Queen 
Anne,  but  it  is  wanting  in  rhythm  and  cohesive- 
ness.  The  windows  on  the  side  of  inn  are  too 
various  in  size  and  style,  and  the  gabled  upper 
story  destroys  the  breadth,  and  altogether  there 
is  too  much  that  is  restless  in  the  design.  The 
fault  of  the  plan  is  that  it  assumes  the  preten- 
sions of  a  small  town  hotel,  and  the  bar  is  too 
large  and  too  far  away  from  the  kitchen.  One 
good  feature  is  a  club-room  on  the  first  floor  of 
inn,  but  it  is  rather  larger  than  would  be  re- 
quired. The  shops  are  certainly  narrow,  and 
the  stairs  are  not  well  lighted.  (5)  "Per" 
is  a  quietly  treated  elevation  possessing  much 
•character ;  the  roof  over  the  shops  is  kept 
low,  the  upper  story  being  lighted  from  lofty 
dormer  windows  which  project  over  the  lower 
■ones.  The  side  elevation  has  been  incorrectly 
drawn,  the  entrance  is  shown  cramped  between 
the  bay  windows,  while  the  plan  shows  a  much 
wider  entrance.  In  the  plan  the  author  has  run 
away  with  the  idea  cf  a  town  hotel.  Why  the 
large  coffee-room  and  a  bar  big  enough  to  supply 
refreshments  at  a  metropolitan  station  ?  ' '  Per  ' ' 
has  to  learn  to  plan  with  economy  and  effect ; 
-his  offices  are  arranged  after  a  very  stereotyped 
town  fasldon.  (6)  "Jack"  sends  a  spirited 
sketch  in  a  kind  of  Jacobean,  racy  in  parts  ; 
but  the  corner  inn  is  excessively  large,  the  two 
public  bars  measuring  in  area  24ft.  by  23ft.  Gin  , 
and  the  planning  is  more  suitable  for  a  small 
town  inn  of  the  first  class.  Despite  its  clever- 
ness, there  is  room  for  improvement  ;  the  upper 
landing  is  wasteful  and  the  stairs  narrow  ;  while 
of  the  shops  we  may  remind  the  author  it  is  not 
necessary  in  a  village  to  occupy  nearly  30ft.  of 
frontage  with  a  parlour  and  staircase,  besides 
the  shop.  (7)  "In  Hoc  Sigoa  Vinces"  fads 
in  the  plan  ;  the  bar  is  too  large,  the  comer 
entrance  is  objectionable,  and  the  narrow 
passage  from  the  side  entrance,  together  with 
the  position  of  bar-paiiour  aDd  kitchen,  are  not 
convenient  or  weU-considered.  The  elevation, 
except  the  narrow  pointed  corner  doorway, 
possesses  merit ;  the  gallery  or  verandah  from 
club-room  window,  and  the  half -gabled  treat- 
ment of  shops  are  suitable  features  designed  in  a 
sensible  manner.  Timber  framing  and  tde-hung 
gables  are  the  principal  features,  and  these  are 
introduced  with  moderation.  (8)  "Black  and 
White."  There  are  some  good  points  in  the 
elevations  ;  the  style,  Late  Domestic,  has  been 
plainly  treated  in  brick,  timber,  and  tile,  but  the 
inn  is  far  too  large,  and  covers  a  larger  area  than 
is  desirable;  the  planning  is  wanting  in  com- 
pactness, and  the  shops  and  private  entrances 
also  take  up  frontage  unnecessarily.  (9)  "Bonus 
Hominus."  A  neatly  drawn  and  characteristic 
elevation,  in  a  Domestic  English  style,  makes  the 
public  bar  too  large,  and  the  entrances  and 
passages  destroy  the  internal  economy ;  the 
kitchen  is  too  far  from  the  bar  and  commercial 
room,  and  the  private  entrance  is  awkwardly 
planned.  ^  The  chops  are  more  suitable.  (10) 
"Fidelis"  also  has  mistaken  requirements,  the 
corner  budding  has  more  the  pretensions  of  a 
hotel,  the  passages  are  unnecessary,  and  the 
rooms  too  large.  In  elevation  the  treatment, 
brick  and  timber  work,  is  suitable  and  inex- 
pensive for  a  brick  or  timber  locality.  (11) 
"Black  and  White"  (2).  This  design,  in  a 
similar  style,  cleverly  drawn,  indicates  merit ;  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  method  f.nd  grouping  in  both 
plan  and  elevation  ;  the  bar  and  entrance  are 
not  well  disposed,  and  there  is  a  general 
awkwardness  in  the  arrangements.  The  upper 
plan  is  better  and  shows  a  large  meeting-room. 
(12)  "  Cui  Bono"  is  a  very  effective  and  neatly 
drawn  elevation  in  brick  and  timber  framing. 
The  inn,  oaly  two  stories  high,  has  an  octagon- 
ended  bay  at  the  corner,  which  forms  a  good 
recess  in  the  bar  parlour,  but  the  public 
entrance  and  bar  are  too  narrow,  aud  the  bar 
counter  would  have  been  better  set  further  back. 
The  plans  of  shops,  and  the  way  the  parlours  are 
squeezed  up  by  the  kitchen  and  stairs,  not  to 
mention  the  po>ilion  of  w.c,  and  the  ill-lighted 
stairs,  are  faulty.  "Beta"  goes  in  for  a  large 
corn"!-  bar  with  side  windows,  and  we  must  say 
of  the  planning  that  it  is  wanting  in  contrivance 
and  compactness ;  the  backpassaxe,  too,  and  con- 
veniences are  awkward.  The  shops  also  are  rather 
cramped  by  the  passages.  Iu  other  respects  the 
deign  is  in  a  suitable  Queen  Anne  brick  style, 
tho  shops  and  inn  being  contained  under  one 
line  of  roof.  The  billiard-room  is  a  good  pro- 
vision, but  the  entrance  to  it  is  narrow,  ai.d  the 


inner  passages  and  bedrooms  wasted.  "  Frank  " 
sends  a  well-drawn  Late  Gothio,  bat  expensive 
row  with  timber-framed  inn,  between  which 
and  the  shops  is  an  archway  to  a  stable  yard. 
The  inn  is  tolerably  complete,  but  unsuited  for 
a  village.  On  the  first  floor  a  large  club-room, 
32ft.  Gin.  by  15ft.  9in.,  is  obtained,  extending  over 
the  archway.  The  shops  have  a  common  private 
entrance  between  two  of  them,  besides  the  shop 
door.  The  upstair  kitchens  are  objectionable, 
and  would  be  of  service  only  if  the  first-floor 
was  let  separately.  Motto  "  A  "  is  neat  in  style, 
but  the  stairs  to  inn  are  not  lighted,  and  the 
long  passages  at  side  of  shcp<  are  wasteful.  In 
other  respects  the  design  is  suitable.  "Fiat" 
has  too  expensive  a  plan,  and  the  staircases  are 
not  well  lighted  ;  the  shops  also  are  large.  The 
author  suggests  a  club-room  :  of  the  elevation, 
though  rather  over-timbered,  it  is  suitable. 
"Alpha"  smacks  too  much  of  the  suburban 
tavern ;  the  approach  to  bar  and  the  other 
arrangements  are  not  the  happiest,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  Queen  Anne  brick  style  might  have 
been  a  trifle  more  in  keeping  if  the  corbelled 
pdasters  and  other  extravagances  of  the  style 
had  been  omitted,  and  a  more  moderate  treat- 
ment adopted.  ' '  Endymion  ' '  is  well  broken 
and  picturesque  in  its  features.  The  covered 
porch  and  seat  is  a  good  feature,  and  the  bar  is 
well  placed,  but  the  passages  destroy  the  com- 
fort of  the  house  and  take  up  room.  The  shop 
arrangements  are  fairly  planned,  at  least  as 
regards  the  stairs  and  entrances. 

Of  a  numerous  class  of  designs  we  can  only  find 
room  to  say  they  have  exceeded  the  conditions 
and  justifiable  expenditure,  what.-ver  merits 
they  may  otherwise  display.  "Norman"  has 
a  large  corner  inn  with  public  bar,  and  the  ele- 
vation is  in  a  brick  and  half-timbered  style, 
with  some  respectable  features  and  detail. 
"Lancaster"  errs  in  the  same  direction ;  the 
entrances  are  not  well  managed,  and  the  tim- 
bered fronts  look  finical  and  too  showy ; 
"  Kelme"  is  particularly  extravagant  in  plan  and 
elevation  ;  V  in  circle,  Ernest,  Nil  Desperandum, 
No.  2,  are  also  costly  in  plan  or  style,  and  a 
similar  remark  as  regards  plan  applies  to  the 
design  with  initials  A.  L.  B.,  That's  my  Id^a, 
Trial  (the  last  has  an  effective  elevation),  Am- 
bition, Ogmore,  H.  C.  in  circle,  Nil  Desper- 
andum. Some  of  these  designs  exhibit  ability 
and  careful  drawing.  A  few  other  drawings 
must  also  be  enumerated,  but  their  authors  have 
lost  sight  of  the  rural  character  and  moderate 
requirements  of  a  village  population.  Hubert, 
York,  Hope,  B.  J.,  Good  Luck  to  your  Fishing, 
are  all  weak  in  planning,  more  or  less,  and  the 
elevations  in  some  cases  would  be  far  more  ap- 
propriate in  a  town  or  suburb  than  a  rural 
locality.  It  is  one  thing  to  draw  an  elevation, 
but  quite  another  to  design  it  so  as  to  make  it 
agree  in  character  with  a  particular  locality.  To 
seize  this  character,  to  make  the  building  har- 
monise with  its  environment,  should  be  the  great 
aim  of  the  architect  in  every  work. 

Only  three  desigirs  have  been  sent  us  for  the 
sedilia,  and,  in  order  of  merit,  ' '  Con ' '  in  circle 
comes  first,  "Utile  Dulci "  second,  and  "Og- 
more" third.  Both  the  former  are,  however, 
extravagantly  florid.  We  did  not  require  costly 
tabernacle -work  canopies,  but  a  plain  treatment 
in  wood. 


WORKED    EXAMPLES    IN  GEO- 
METRICAL DRAWING.* 

rf^HIS  is  rather  a  supplementary  treatise  for 
I  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  the 
examinations  than  a  text-book  on  geometry. 
The  author,  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.,  pub- 
lishes it  with  a  conviction  that  a  greater  number 
of  worked  examples,  especially  in  scale  construc- 
tion, is  necessary  than  will  be  found  in  any 
other  book,  and  that  the  solutions  of  problems 
should  be  given  with  demonstrations.  Our 
knowledge  of  a  few  recent  text-books  corro- 
borates Mr.  Hunter's  belief,  and  we  think  he 
has  been  doing  a  useful  service  in  giving  the 
working  out  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
questions  in  scales.  To  give  our  readers  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hunter  handles 
his  subject,  we  are  tempted  to  quote  the  first 
example  given.  "  The  distance  between  two 
towns  is  IS  miles,  and  their  positions  on  a  map 
arc  8{in.  apart.      Calculate  in  an  explanatory 


*  Worked  Examples  in  Geometrical  Drawing.  By  the 
Rev.  John  HOHTEB,  M  A.  Lmdon  :  Longman?,  Green, 
and  Co. 


way  the  representative  fraction  of  the  map." 
After  defining  the  representative  fraction  of  a 
drawing  as  tho  ratio  that  the  distance  from  point 
to  point  on  the  drawing  bears  to  the  real  distance 
represented;  the  author  proceeds,  "If  two 
towns  are  16  miles  apart,  and  two 
points  indicating  tho  positions  of  these 
towns  on  a  map  are  8} in.  apart,  the  draw- 
ing is  on  a  scale  of  8^  in.  to  15  miles,  or,  in 
common  denomination,  8^ in.  to  12in.  X  5280 
33 

X    15,    or  :      and  this  ab- 

12  x   5280  x  GO 
stract  fraction  reduced  to  its  simplest  form  by 

cancelling    becomes  — J —    which  is  the  repre- 

°  11520U  1 

sentative  fraction."  Similarly  other  samples 
are  worked  out,  and  the  construction  of  scales  of 
various  fractions  are  explained,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  use  not  only  to  those  preparing 
for  examinations,  but  to  all  arclutectural  and 
engineering  students. 

The  problems  worked  out  are  well  chosen  and 
useful  :  such  as  to  divide  a  straight  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  or  proportional  parts  ;  to  find 
proportionals  to  any  other  lines  ;  the  construc- 
tion of  triangles  from  given  lengths  of  sides, 
drawing  tangents,  &c.  The  problems  are 
followed  by  a  selection  of  exercises,  many  of  a 
useful  and  practical  character,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  Mr.  Hunter's  little 
book  to  all  students  and  others  engaged  in 
instruction. 


MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGI- 
NEERS AND  SURVEYORS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

A DISTRICT  meeting  of  the  Northern  branch 
of  this  association  took  place  at  Blaydon  on 
Friday,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  R.  S.  Rounthwaite,  borough  sur- 
veyor of  Sunderland,  read  a  paper  on  "  Wood 
Pavements."  Nearly  two  miles  of  roadway 
have  now  been  laid  in  Sunderland  with  wood 
blocks,  and  the  author  stated  that  he  had  had  to 
modify  his  opinions  as  to  the  safety  for  traffic  of 
the  material,  and,  after  considerable  experience, 
now  considered  that  wood  paving  was  no  more 
dangerous  than  granite  sets  if  it  were  properly 
laid,  with  comparatively  close  joints,  and  if  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Wide  joints  served  to  accu- 
mulate dirt,  which  soon  became  dangerously 
greasy,  and  with  3 -inch  blocks  a  space  of  fin. 
between  each  course  would  be  found  sufficient. 
The  most  recent  system  of  laying  adopted  in 
Sunderland  was  to  excavate  to  a  depth  of  12in., 
and  then  on  a  concrete  foundation  of  one  of 
Portland  cement  to  one  of  clean  ballast,  3 -inch 
blocks,  having  a  depth  of  6in.,  were  laid.  These 
blocks  were  of  seasoned  redwood,  Memel  and 
Dantzic  being  preferable  to  that  from  Riga,  but 
in  any  case  impregnated  with  creosote  in  the 
proportion  of,  at  least,  101b.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
joints  were  run  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one 
gallon  of  creosote  oil  to  one  cwt.  of  pitch,  alter- 
nated three  times  with  coats  of  fine  gravel.  A 
paper  on  "  Roadways  "was  read  by  Mr.  Jam 
Hall,  borough  surveyor,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Both 
for  broken  metal  and  paved  roads  the  most  im- 
portant matter  was  the  foundation,  which  should 
be  provided  with  drains  to  carry  the  water  to  and 
along  the  sides  of  road.  For  heavy  traffic  Port- 
land cement  concrete  was  the  best  foundation,  as 
it  improved  with  age.  In  the  North  of  England 
slag  was  largely  used,  either  by  itself  or  in  con- 
crete. Scorias  bricks,  as  made  and  used  in 
Stockton,  formed  a  cheap  and  noiseless  pave- 
ment, but  their  durability  varied  greatly.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  in  favour  of  having  the 
general  secretary  of  the  society  located  in  Lanca- 
shire or  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr. 
Graham,  of  Westminster,  the  late  secretary, 
having  resigned),  and  of  having  the  next  annual 
meeting  in  London,  The  members  subsequently 
visited  Messrs.  Harriman  and  Co.'s  pipe -works  ; 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Patterson  and  Co., 
ironfounders ;  and  the  ironworks  of  Messrs. 
Douglas  Brothers. 


A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Ilfracombe  on  Tuesday  week  before  Mr.  S.  J. 
Smith,  C.E.,  relative  to  an  application  from  the 
local  board  for  leave  to  borrow  £1,000  for  new 
waterworks,  and  £500  for  flagging  the  High-stree1-. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  inspector,  the  town  councd 
agreed  to  ask  for  £500  more  in  order  to  cover  the 
clerk  of  works'  salary  and  legal  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  waterworks. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

TOMB  OF  ARCHBISHOP  MEOPHAM,  CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

Archbishop  Meopham's  tomb  forms  a  screen 
dividing  St.  Anselm's  Chapel  from  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  The 
canopy  of  the  tomb,  together  with  the  large 
shafts  and  jambs,  is  of  stone;  the  body  of  the 
tomb,  with  the  small  shafts  and  bases,  being  of 
black  marble.    The  date  is  1333. 

SHOPS  AT  NORWOOD. 

These  shops,  now  building  in  High-street,  Nor- 
wood, are  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Caw- 
ston,  architect,  of  Clement's-lane,  E.C.  The 
buildings  are  in  red  brick,  and  are  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles,  the  woodwork  being  painted 
white . 

LAMBETH    INFANT-SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  new  infant-school  buildings  of  St.  Mary's, 
Lambeth,  have  been  erected  upon  a  site  kindly 
given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a 
frontage  to  the  high  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
church  and  Palace.  The  necessary  funds  were 
supplied  mainly  by  the  accumulated  stock  be- 
longing to  Archbishop  Tcnison's  School,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  by  whom 
permission  was  granted  to  the  trustees  for  its 
appropriation  to  the  above-named  purpose.  The 
buildings  are  from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Seddon,  architect,  of  No.  1,  Queen  Anne's-gite, 
and  were  erected  by  Messrs.  Belham,  builders, 
of  155,  Buckingham  Palace-road.  The  accom- 
modation provided  is  for  300  children  :  and  com- 
prise a  large  schoolroom  54ft.  by  25ft.,  and  two 
large  classrooms,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  a 
small  room  to  serve  as  a  creche  for  the  very  little 
children,  who,  when  wearied,  may  sleep  there 
quietly.  There  is  a  playground  behind,  part  of 
wliich  is  covered  over.  The  buildings  are  well 
heated  throughout  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  gas, 
and  the  walls  decorated  and  hung  with  pictures 
to  givo  a  cheerful  aspect.  In  one  of  the  class- 
rooms the  end  group  of  windows  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  the  school ; 
one  couplet,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Tait,  represents 
Christ  receiving  little  children,  and  the  other, 
to  Archbishop  Sumner,  with  subjects  bearing 
upon  "  Faith  working  by  Love."  At  one  end  of 
the  group  of  buildings  is  a  mistress'  residence, 
fitted  into  an  irregular  portion  of  tho  ground  in 
a  somewhat  picturesque  manner.  The  entire 
Cost  of  the  structure  and  its  conte  nts  has  been 
about  62,600.  '1  he  materials  arc  stock  brickwork 


relieved  with  red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  tiles.  The  site  having  been  a  portion  of  the 
Lambeth  Palace  grounds,  there  is  a  background 
of  foliage  giving  a  pleasant  rural  appearance  in 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  'Ihe  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  schools 
by  the  Archbishop,  stated  that  they  were  the 
best  group  of  buildings  of  the  kind  he  had  seen, 
and  that  by  their  picturesque  and  yet  modest, 
unpretending  character,  excelled  the  much  larger 
and  more  costly  piles  of  buildings  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

NEWTOWN  CHURCH,  EXETER. 

Some  short  time  since  there  was  a  competition 
among  local  architects  for  the  proposed  church 
to  be  erected  by  the  Exeter  Church  Extension 
Society  for  a  district  taken  out  of  the  populous 
parishes  of  St.  Sidwclls  and  St.  James.  The 
plans  being  submitted  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  as 
professional  referee,  he  reported  in  favour  of 
those  with  the  motto  of  "  Laus  Deo,"  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  Medley  Eulford,  A.R.I. B.A.,  of  the 
Close,  Exeter,  and  the  Committee  followed  Mr. 
Robson's  advice,  and  commissioned  Mr.  Fulford 
to  prepare  the  working  drawings.  The  building 
is  to  be  of  local  brick,  with  Beer  and  Box  Ground 
stone  dressings  externally  ;  and  buff  brick  from 
Candy  and  Co.'s  works,  Chudleigh-road,  with 
bands  of  a  local  red  stone,  and  Hamhill  in- 
ternally. The  shafts  to  the  nave  columus  will 
be  monoliths  of  red  granite.  The  roofs  to  be 
"barrel"  ones  of  deal  and  pitch-pine,  and 
covered  with  slate.  The  only  alteration  made 
in  the  design  since  the  competition  is  in  the  west 
tower;  the  "  saddle-back  "  tower  shown  in  the 
original  design  being  at  the  west  end  of  north 
aisle,  whereas  the  present  one  is  at  the  west  end 
of  nave,  open  to  the  interior,  and  of  more  stately 
proportions.  The  Newtown  board  schools  adjoin 
the  site,  and  a  portion  of  same  appear  m  the 
drawing  ;  they  were  erected  some  years  since 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Hayward.  The 
total  length  of  the  interior  is  121ft.,  and  64ft. 
across  the  transepts,  and  will  accommodate  820 
on  the  ground- floor.  There  will  be  a  gallery  in 
the  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  height,  to  the 
summit  of  the  slated  roof  of  tower,  is  130ft.  The 
work  is  to  be  commenced  forthwith,  and  if  funds 
will  not  admit  of  the  whole  being  undertaken 
this  year,  a  contract  will  be  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  nave,  transepts,  and  aisles,  exclusive 
of  chancel  and  tower  above  the  level  of  ridge  of 
nave  roof. 

NEW  OFFICES,  ETC.,  ABBEY  WHARF,  READING. 

This  building,  which  is  now  almost  completed, 
has  been  erected  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of 
Messrs.  Ridley  and  Sons,  timber-merchants,  of 
Reading  and  Staines.  The  work  is  of  simple 
character,  but  is  substantial  in  construction. 
The  half-timber  work  is  of  solid  oak,  filled  in 
with  brickwork  and  plaster,  the  oak  generally 
being  left  as  it  came  from  the  saw,  and  without 
application  of  stain  or  paint,  &c.  The  light 
for  offices  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  side  of  the 
building  overlooking  the  timber-yards,  because 
the  roadway  being  narrow,  and  the  traffic  of 
heavy  timber  over  it  considerable,  it  was  thought 
desirable,  both  on  the  score  of  safety  and  quiet- 
ness, to  adopt  this  arrangement.  Mr.  W. 
Ravenscroft,  of  Reading,  is  the  architect. 

BLACKHEATH,  CLONTARF,   DUBLIN. — NEW  DRAWING- 
ROOM. 

This  sketch  gives  the  interior  of  a  ball-room, 
which  forms  part  of  additions  to  this  house  be- 
fore illustrated  in  the  Building  News.  The 
apartment  terminates  with  a  semi  circular  end, 
as  shown  in  the  view,  and  has  a  large  bay  win- 
dow on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  ante-room 
or  recess  bay,  opening  into  the  ball-room  proper. 
The  room  is  about  40ft.  long,  and  40ft.  measured 
across  the  bays.  The  pilasters  throughout  are 
framed  with  moulded  walnut  stiles  and  pauels  of 
delicate  Cmquc-ceuto-like  work,  in  low  relief  in 
sycamore;  it  being  intended  to  body-in  the 
ground  in  low-tone  colour,  leaving  the  sycamore 
in  the  carving  of  its  natural  colour.  Dublin  has 
been  always  famous  for  its  beautifully  free  and 
artistic  stucco- work  of  the  last  century,  the  work 
of  Italian  settlors  and  French  refugees,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  before  this  all  disap- 
pears, some  enterprising  artist  does  not  under- 
take the  drawing  and  publication  of  sonic  of  the 
good  examples  of  ceilings,  &c,  hundreds  of 
which  remain  in  private  houses  and  elite  where; 
while  in  the  last  few  years  hundreds  have  dis- 
appeared. An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
stucco-work  work  of  this  new  ball-room  to  re- 


vive something  of  the  high  artistic  character  and 
freedom  of  modelling  suggested  by  old  examples, 
and  all  the  enriched  work  has  been  specially 
modelled  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Emery,  archi- 
tectural sculptors,  of  Dublin,  and  finished  by  a 
carver  ;  some  of  the  details,  such  as  birds,  &c, 
being  fixed  in  rough  plaster  and  carved  in  their 
places.  The  result  has  been  work  of  more  than 
oidinarily  good  artistic  character,  at  a  by-no- 
means  extravagant  cost.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  of  Dublin. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Pontefract. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Fonte- 
fract  Corporation  was  held  in  the  Town -hall  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  24,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  John 
Rhodes)  presiding.  The  sub- committee  of  the 
proposed  new  town -hall  produced  the  amended 
plans  as  altered  by  Messrs.  Bulmer  and  Perkins, 
of  Leeds  and  Harrogate,  the  estimated  cost  to  be 
£7,400.  Mr.  Barker  proposed  and  Mr.  T.  Words- 
worth seconded  a  proposition  that  the  plans  be 
not  received,  inasmuch  as  the  previous  estimate 
of  £7,000  had  been  exceeded.  Alderman  Gott 
moved  that  the  minutes  of  the  committee  be  con- 
firmed, which  was  seeonded  by  Mr.  Barstow, 
and  supported  by  Aid.  Robson,  and  on  being  put 
to  the  meeting  the  amendment  was  carried  by  16 
to  7  votes.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  new 
Town-hall  committee  be  empowered  to  at  once 
proceed  with  the  work,  and  advertise  for  tenders. 

Trades'  School  Competition,  Bristol. — The 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol  desire- 
to  put  up  a  healthy  and  commodious  building  at 
as  small  a  cost  as  is  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness, abundantly  supplied  with  light  and  air,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  technical, 
scientific,  and  general  work  of  the  kind  now 
carried  on  in  science  schools.  In  response  to 
their  advertisement,  21  sets  of  plans  were  sent 
in,  the  estimates  of  cost  varying  from  £12,000- 
to  £22,000.  The  society  have  awarded  the  pre- 
mium of  £100  to  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  of  Bristol- 
They  were  assisted  in  making  their  selection  by 
Mr.  Robson,  the  architect  to  the  London  School 
Board,  who  reported  upon  the  whole  of  the  plans- 
sent  in. 

Burton  -  on  -  Trent  "Workhouse.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Burton  board  of  guardians  held 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  a  report  was  received 
from  the  building  committee  as  to  the  designs 
for  the  new  workhouse,  obtained  in  the  recent 
limited  competition.  These  had  been  sent  in  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  of  South  Shields,  the  cost  of 
which  was  estimated  at  £35,538  Is.  1  Id.,  and  by 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  and  Aldwinckle,  of  Lon- 
don, the  estimated  cost  being  £32,772  6s.  2d. 
The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Morton's  plan,  and  explained  that  the  extra 
cost  of  £2,538  was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  Morton  as  two- 
storied.  The  board  adopted  the  report,  and  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Morton's  design,  appointing  its 
author  architect  for  the  new  workhouse,  at  a 
commission  of  4h  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  buildings.  A  premium  of  £30  was  voted  to 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  and  Aldwinckc.  . 


CHIPS. 

The  dates  fixed  for  the  sending  in  of  works 
iutended  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  have  just  been  published,  and  arc  a? 
follows: — For  paintings,  drawings,  &o.,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  March  28  and  29 ;  for  sculpture, 
Wednesday,  March  30. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  about  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  of  24, 
Fiusbury  Circus,  at  a  probable  cost  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million. 

The  Wolverhampton  Board  of  Guardians  opened 
on  Feb.  18th  tweuty  tenders,  langiug  from  £2,078 
to  £3,076,  for  the  extension  of  the  workhouses 
piemises,  on  the  Eagle-street  side,  aud  accepted 
the  lowest,  that  of  Mr.  S.  Teece,  of  Darlaston,  who 
had  amended  his  tender  previously  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  by  striking  off  £1 10  ;  it  now  appeared 
on  breaking  the  seals  that  even  at  £2,18Sit  would 
have  been  the  lowest  offer. 

The  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  is  progressing,  and  the  north-west  spire 
has  just  been  commenced;  it  is  found  to  bo  in 
worse  condition  than  had  been  auth  ipated.  The 
new  figure  of  Peda  has  just  been  placed  over  the 
ccutraf  door  in  the  great  facade  ;  and  on  Thursday 
week  tho  figure  of  Our  Lord,  given  by  the  Bishop 
and  executed  by  Miss  Grunt,  uirived  in  the  city; 
it  will  replace  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  over  the  west 
window. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Lockwood'' s  Builders'  and  Contractors'1  Price-Book 
for  1881  (Loudon :  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.) 
has  had  several  additions  made  to  it  in  the  par- 
ticulars aud  prices  of  labour  and  material,  and 
will  therefore  be  found  more  useful  than  ever. 
 Spoils'  Architects'  and  Builders'1  and  Con- 
tractors' Pocket-Book  for  1881  (London  :  E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon)  is  considerably  extended,  butis,  never- 
theless, as  handy  and  convenient  as  it  is  accu- 
rate and  reliable.  Si-vis's  Builders''  Price-Book 

for  1881  (London:  Bevis  and  Co.)  has,  it  is 
stated,  had  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  is 

now  issued  for  the  fifth  time.  The  Rudiments 

of  Civil  Engineering,  by  Henry  Law,  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  by  D.  K.  Clarke  (London: 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.),  has  been  almost 
rewritten  by  its  reviser,  who  has  added  nearly 
three  hundred  pages  of  fresh  matter,  and  has 
brought  an  old  and  reliable  text-book  thoroughly 

up  to  date.  Measures,  Weights,  and  Moneys  of  all 

Nations,  by  W.  H.  B.  Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S., 
&c.  (London:  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.),  is  the 
sixth  edition  of  an  exceedingly  useful  volume  of 
"Weale's  Rudimentary  Series.  The  work  also 
embraces  an  analysis  of  the  Hebrew,  Christian, 

and  Mahometan  calendars.  Electrotyping,  by 

J.  W.  TJrqiihart  (London :  Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.),  has  some  good  information  in  it ;  hut 
much  more  that  is  mere  padding.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  might  have  been  condensed  con- 
siderably, and  the  second — which  alone  really 
treats  on  the  subject-matter  indicated  by  the 
title — is  not  always  reliable,  and  seldom  coherent. 

 What   Girls  Can  Bo,    by  Phillis  Browne 

(London  :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin),  is  the 
second  edition  of  a  very  pleasantly- written  book 
for  mothers  and  daughters.  A  System  of  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  fur  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  Samuel 
Young  (Loudon  and  Manchester  :  John  Hey- 
wood),  contains  much  information  not  usually  to 
be  found  in  treatises  on  arithmetic,  having 
special  reference  to  cotton-spinners,  millwrights, 
engineers,  and  builders. 


PROF.  NEWTON  ON  GREEK  ART. 

THE  third  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  Greek 
Art  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Newton,  on  the  4th  ult.,  at  the 
University  College,  and  dealt  with  architecture 
and  history  of  the  Parthenon,  and  its  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Athene.    The  temple  of 
Athene  Parthenos  was  shown  to  have  consisted 
of  two  unequally-sized  chambers,  of  which  the 
smaller,  that  at  the  rear,  was  the  treasury,  and 
the  larger  contained  the  magnificent  statue  of 
Athene,    constructed  in    ivory  and   gold  by 
Phidias.    This  temple  was  finished  about  B.C. 
438,  and  remained  perfect  till  at  least  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  described  it  as  possessing  all  the  freshness 
of  youth.    Converted  into  a  church  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  it  was  used  successively 
by  the  Byzantines,  the  Latins,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Turks,  by  the  last  of  whom  it  was 
refitted  internally  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
mosque,  and  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  Greeks 
about  half  a  century  since.    The  exact  position 
in  the  temple  of  the  famous  chryselephantine 
statue  was  unknown;  the  older  opinion  was  that 
an  oblong  space  on  the  floor  of  the  larger  cham- 
ber, paved  with  inferior  marble,  marked  its  site, 
but  German  archaeologists  had  held  that  the 
statue  stood  much  closer  to  the  wall  dividing  the 
chambers,  and  they  had  professed  to  see  traces 
of  a  recess  in  this  wall.    Mr.  James  Fergusson 
had  adopted  the  older  theory  as  to  position,  but 
propounded  a  new  view  as  to  the  Parthenon 
itself,  which  he  said  was  not  an  open  space,  but 
roofed  over,  and  lighted  by  clerestory  openings. 
The  statue  itself  was  stated  by  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  32ft.  high,  exclusive  of  the  base  ;  it 
was  of  gold  aud  ivory,  the  flesh  being  represented 
by  the  latter  and  the  garments  by  the  former 
material.     Many  rude  and  imperfect  repre- 
sentation  of    the   statue    existed    on  coins, 
gems,     &c.,     but    these     did     not  agree 
with  one  another.   The  most  noteworthy  of 
modern  restorations  was  that  made   by  M. 
Quatremei-e  do  Quincy,  about  half  a  century 
Since,  which  curiously   agreed  with  the  inde- 
pendent restoration  made  by  Flaxman  for  his 
lectures  on  sculpture,  but  both  of  which  had  been 
proved  to  be  inaccurate  by  comparison  with 
ancient  delineations,  and  still  more  on  reference 
to  the  statuette  of  the  same  goddess  recently  found 
in  Athens.    The  lecturer  then  described  the  rich 


frieze  which  surrounded  the  exterior  of  the  cella, 
the  well-balanced  sculptural  compositions  in  the 
pediments  at  either  extremity  of  the  temple,  and 
the  vigorous  metope  subji  cts  between  the 
triglyphs,  explaining  that  a  great  portion  of 
these  beautiful  sculptures  were  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  course,  delivered  a 
fortnight  since,  was  devoted  to  the  recently  dis- 
covered, statuette  of  Athene,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  photographs  auel  a  drawing  to  full 
size.  Professor  Newton  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
reduced  copy,  in  the  dull,  lifeless,  Roman  man- 
ner, of  the  famous  statue.  In  this  statuette, 
which  was  of  marble,  the  goddess  had  a  helmet 
with  three  high  crests,  aud  having  a  sphinx  in 
the  centre  and  a  griffin  on  each  side.  Over  the 
breast  was  the  segis  covered  with  snakes,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  Gorgon's  head.  Below 
this  was  a  richly-flowing  garment,  flowing  to 
the  feet,  and  this  was  apparently  folded  or 
covered  an  under  garment.  The  arms  were 
bare  ;  in  the  right  hand  was  a  victory,  unfor- 
tunately headless ;  the  left  hand  rested  on  a 
shield.  This  statuette  agreed  with  the  descrip- 
tion by  Pausanius  of  the  chryselephantine  statue, 
in  which  it  was  stateel  that  on  the  outside  of  the 
shield  held  in  Athene's  left  hand  was  depicted  in 
relief  the  battle  of  the  Greeks  anel  Amazons,  and 
on  the  inside  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  giants. 
He  also  referred  to  a  spear,  held  in  the  left  hand 
as  well  as  the  shield.  Under  the  right  arm  of 
the  statuette  was  a  column,  for  which  there  was 
no  authority,  and  which  the  lecturer  believed 
was  only  introduced  to  support  the  arm  of  the 
statuette.  The  figure  of  Mercury  carried  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  original  statue  must,  he 
thought,  have  been  supported  by  a  bar  of  copper, 
concealed  in  the  frame-work  upon  which  the  gold 
and  ivory  was  built  up.  Professor  Newton  an- 
nounced that  his  fifth  lecture  would  be  delivered 
on  the  4th  March  (to-day,  Friday)  at  4  p.m., 
when  he  would  describe  the  frieze,  and  that  a 
supplementary  lecture  would  be  delivered  on  the 
following  Friday,  the  11th,  in  which  he  would 
treat  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus, 
at  Olympia. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  association 
visited  the  new  Wesleyan  College,  at  Hands- 
worth,  which  is  now  approaching  competition. 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there 
was  only  a  small  number  of  members  present, 
among  them  being  Messrs.  E.  Pincher,  E.  Wood, 
and  W.  H.  Kendrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  F.  E. 
F.  Bailey,  and  J.  Ellis,  of  Walsall,  Fred.  G. 
Hughes  (hon.  sec), etc.  The  architects,  Messrs. 
Ball  and  Goddard,  being  unable  to  attend,  Mr. 
Osborne,  the  clerk  of  works,  conducted  the 
party.  An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  (March  1),  at  the  Rooms,  Queen's 
College.  Mr.  O.  Essex  occupied  the  chair  (Mr. 
Morgan,  the  chairman,  be'ing  absent).  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Ball  and  Goddard, 
architects  of  the  new  Wesleyan  College,  Hands- 
worth,  for  permitting  the  members  to  visit  that 
building  on  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  also  passed  to  Mr.  Osborne,  the  clerk 
of  works,  for  meeting  the  party.  Mr.  A. 
Reading  delivered  a  brief  lecture  entitled,  ' '  The 
Proportions  of  Ancient  Classical  Buildings  and 
their  Application  to  Modern  Design,"  for  which 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Lincoln  Master 
Builders'  Association  took  place  the  other  night, 
Mr.  W.  Kirk,  president,  occupying  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Close  the  vice-chair.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Association  was  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
condition.  The  Vice-President  and  Secretary  both 
spoke  upon  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  aud  its 
probable  effect  on  the  building  trades,  and  it  was 
stited  that  a  general  insurance  fund  was  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  Natioual  Master  Builders' 
Association. 

Instead  &f  oil,  which  thickens  and  makes  the 
stones  dirty,  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  alcohol  is 
used  by  many.  The  proportions  of  the  mixture 
vary  according  to  the  instrument  operated  upon. 
An  article  with  a  large  surface,  a  razor,  for 
instance,  sharpens  best  with  a  limpid  liquid,  as  three 
paits  of  glycerine  to  one  of  alcohol.  For  a  graving 
tool,  the  cutting  surface  of  which  is  very  small,  as 
is  also  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  stone  in 
sharpening,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  glycerine 
almost  pure,  with  but  two  or  three  drops  of 
alcohol. 


Butlirhtfj  Intelligence, 

Bournemouth.—  The  new  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Bournemouth,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  wee  k. 
Tlio  first  portion  of  the  church  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Parken, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Bournemouth,  and  is  in  the  Early 
English  style.  At  present,  an  apsid&l  chancel, 
north  and  south  transepts,  a  central  tower,  and. 
two  bays  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle  only  are 
built.  This  portion  will  accommodate  about  300 
worshippers.  The  rest  of  the  nave,  and  possibly 
a  south  aisle  too,  will,  it  is  hoped,  followat  some 
early  future  date,  and  the  church  will  then  afford 
sittings  for  700  persons.  The  exterior  walls  are 
of  Purbeck,  and  the  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  the  gift  of  the  architect,  is  of 
Bath  stone,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  are  Messrs.  Hale  and  Son,  of  Salisbury. 
The  tile  pavements  were  supplied  by  Mr.  W. 
Godwin,  of  Hereford. 

Bristol. — A  new  Baptist  chapel,  at  Totter- 
down,  was  opened  yesterday.  The  new  chapel 
will  accommodate  500  persons  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  style  is  Italian,  and  the  chapel  40 
feet  wide,  82ft.  long,  and  26ft.  high  to  wall 
plate  38ft.  to  collar-beam.  The  general  con- 
tract has  been  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven,  of 
Bedminster,  at  the  sum  of  £2,175.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Harford,  architect,  of  30,  Broad- 
street,  Bristol. 

Edingale. — On  St.  Matthias'  Day  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Edingale,  was  reopened, 
after  having  been  entirely  rebuilt  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  architect,  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  The  new  church  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  vestry  leading  out  of  the  chancel, 
with  tower  carried  up  over  the  vestiy  to  the 
height  of  about  50ft.,  and  including  organ - 
chamber,  belfry,  and  heating  chamber.  It  is  in 
Early  English  style,  and  is  built  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  lined  internally  with  white 
brick.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  and  the 
flooring  is  of  plain  tiles  with  wooden  bricks  be- 
tween the  seats,  which  are  open  benches.  The 
nave  is  artificially  lighted  by  Jones  and  Willis' 
new  Hesperus  lamps  depending  from  the  roof- 
timbers.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  130 
worshippers.  The  work  has  been  performed  by 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  total  cost  has  been  about  £1,800. 

Haworth. — On  Tuesday  week  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Ang-els,  Haworth,  and 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  church,  so  closely 
associated  with  the  Bronte  family,  was  conse- 
crated. The  style  of  the  new  church  is  Perpen- 
dicular, and  the  masonry  is  of  local  sandstone. 
The  interior  of  the  church  presents  the  usual 
features.  The  roofs  are  of  stained  deal,  that  of 
the  nave  being  of  hammer-beam  construction, 
with  moulded  intermediate  rafters.  The  interior 
walls  are  plastered,  and  they  will  shortly  receive 
decoration.  The  whole  of  the  arches,  capitals, 
&c,  are  of  simple  masonry,  without  carving  or 
elaborate  detail,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule 
being  the  blank  arcade,  or  panelling  in  the 
eastern  bay  of  the  chancel.  The  old  tower  is 
worked  into  the  new  building.  Accommodation  is 
afforded  for  500  adults  and  130  children.  The 
cost  will  be  about  £7,000.  Messrs.  T.  H.  and 
F.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  are  the  architects. 

Claughton. — Christ  Church,  Claughton,  was 
opened  last  week  after  enlargement.  A  new 
north  chancel  aisle,  with  additional  sitting  accom- 
modation for  70  worshippers,  is  provided,  whilst 
an  organ-chamber  and  vestry  correspond  on  the 
south  side.  The  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
organ  in  the  west  gallery  is  now  seated  to  accom- 
modate an  adelitional  120  free  sittings.  The 
heating  arrangements  have  been  earned  out  by 
Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Liverpool.  The  general  works 
have  been  executed,  at  a  cost  of  over  £2,000,  by 
Mr.  James  Bratt,  contractor,  of  Rock  Ferry, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  David  Walker,  architect,  of  Liverpool. 

Denmark  Park,  S.E. — The  new  church  of  St. 
Saviour,  Copleston-road,  S.E.,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  Tuesday  week. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  transepts,  and 
chancels,  and  seats  1,000  persons.  The  style  is 
Early  English,  and  the  walls  are  of  white  brick 
facings,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  inter- 
nal wall  surfaces  are  of  gauged  brickwork,  and 
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the  voussoirs  of  arcades  are  of  alternate  courses 
of  blue  and  white  stone.  The  roof  is  parallel, 
and  the  building  is  pewed.  Above  the  altar  is  a 
■window  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Howard.  Beneath  the  church  is  a 
vestry  and  other  offices,  and  adjoining  is  a  par- 
sonage, provided,  like  the  church,  at  the  sole  cost 
of  Mr.  Francis  Peek.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Weeks  and  Hughes,  of  Tunbridgc  Wells; 
the  builder  was  Mr.  E.  Terry,  of  Bellenden-road, 
Beckham,  and  the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  S. 
Burdett. 

Metropolitan  Boaed  of  Works. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  plans  prepared 
in  the  superintending  architect's  department  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  fire- 
brigade  in  Southwark-bridge-road  were  adopted, 
and  the  brigade  committee  were  authorised  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  ;  the  estimated  cost  was  between 
£13,000  and  £1-1,000.  A  communication  was 
received  from  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  stating  that 
he  could  not,  as  Home  Secretary,  sanction  the 
proposal  in  the  Board's  Various  Powers  Bill  to 
repeal  the  33rd  section  of  the  Streets'  Improve- 
ment Act,  relating  to  the  provision  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  labouring  classes  who  might  be 
displaced.  It  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  works  committee,  with  power  to  with- 
draw the  clause  if  necessary  for  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  Revised  plans  of  the  works  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  for  the  prevention  of  floodings 
in  the  Chelsea  district,  and  prepared  in  the 
engineer's  office,  were  adopted. 

Leicester. — The  new  buildings  for  the  Lei- 
cester Secular  Hall,  now  completed,  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  Secular  Club  premises.  The  style 
is  a  free  treatment  of  Flemish  Renaissance. 
Above  the  ground-floor,  which  is  built  of  best 
hard  buff  Darley  Dale  stone,  the  front  is  exe- 
cuted in  very  thin  brownish-red  Coalville  bricks, 
with  white  mortar  joints,  except  the  moulded 
and  carved  portions,  which  are  in  bright  red 
rubbers,  and  the  pediment  copings  and  similarly 
exposed  parts,  which  are  of  red  Mansfield  stone. 
The  portion  of  the  front; — the  tower — consti- 
tuting the  house,  has  the  regulation  18th-century 
panes  of  crown  glass,  the  windows  failing  in  the 
gable  of  the  Hall  proper  being  all  glazed  with 
antique  glass  in  leads.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  brown  Broseley  tiles.  In  the  carved  capitals 
of  the  five  stone  pillars  which  carry  the  front  on 
the  ground-story  are  to  be  read  the  names  of 
Socrates,  Jesus,  Frangois  Michel  Arouet  de 
Voltaire,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Robert  Owen,  and 
in  corresponding  niches  just  above  occur  busts  in 
red  terra-cotta  of  these  worthies,  while  bronze 
belts  round  the  pillars  will  be  inscribed  with 
quotations  from  their  utterances.  The  accommo- 
dation comprises  the  following: — On  the  first 
floor,  the  lecture-room  ;  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
general  club-room,  66ft.  long  and  22ft.  wide, 
with  bar,  committee-room,  and  Freethought 
hook-shop ;  on  the  basement-floor  there  is  a 
large  room,  about  55ft.  by  22ft.,  paved  with  a 
peculiar  hard,  lig-ht-coloured  concrete,  suitable 
for  bowling,  billiard'!,  or  other  purposes.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  Lamer  Sugden,  of  Leek  ; 
Mr.  William  Bailey  performed  the  duties  of 
clerk  of  the  works. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Nottingham. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  in  this  school  was  made 
by  Lord  Sherbrooke  on  Wednesday  week,  when 
reference  was  made,  by  most  of  the  speakers,  to 
the  change  of  head  masters  which  had  recently 
taken  place,  Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle  having  left  to  occupy 
a  similar  position  at  the  West  London  School  of 
Art,  and  having  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dal- 
gleish.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  W.  H. 
Wightman,  Gilbert  S.  Doughty,  Thos.  Dutton, 
A.  Middleton,  J.  Clews,  Lucy  A.  Leavers, 
Arthur  Marshall,  H.  G.  Smith,  A.  W.  Brewill, 
G.  G.  Simpson,  W.  R.  Walton,  J.  Famsworth, 
Ada  Fussey,  M.  H.  Goodyer,  W.  Hardy,  T. 
Meldrum,  J.  Simons,  F.  C.  Vessey,  H.  William- 
son, and  J.  W.  Wood;  the  mayor's  silver  medal 
was  taken  by  Jas.  C.  Butler  ;  109  third  grade 
medal  prizes,  and  115  second  grade  prizes, 
besides  many  certificates,  were  also  awarded. 

Bromley,  Kent. — The  annual  meeting  in 
connection  with  this  school  took  place  on  Friday. 
The  report  showed  that  the  number  of  students 
who  attended  last  year  was  113,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  38  on  the  previous  year.  41  Students 
had  BOnt  126  works  totho  annual  examination  at 


South  Kensington  ;  but  they  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  single  third  grade  prize  ; 
36  second  grade  certificates  had  been  gained  by 
the  50  students  who  competed. 
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CntatspOtttrnuL 

— — 

THE  SUPERVISORS  OF  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  insertion 
of  my  letter  on  this  subject.  The  reply  from  the 
writer  of  the  article  considerably  modifies  the 
charges  first  made.  But  I  must  still  demur  to 
his  qualified  statements  :  — 

1.  Erotn  the  frequent  proceedings  that  I  have 
taken  under  the  Building  Act  and  other  causes,  I 
have  been  brought  in  close  contact  at  various 
times  with  every  district  surveyor  in  the  Metro- 
polis, and  though  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  tint 
the  writer  only  intended  to  refer  to  s^me  half- 
dozen  district  surveyors  when  he  spoke  of  their 
"  narrow  capacity,  culture,  and  ability";  yet  I 
venture  to  assert  that  he  is  not  justified  even  in 
this  statement.  There  are,  by  the  Directoiy, 
over  900  archil ects  and  building  surveyors 
practising  in  the  Metropolis,  and  I  assert  that 
for  knowledge  of  building  construction  and  the 
special  ability  required  in  the  position,  district 
surveyors  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the 
general  practisingLondonarchitects,  My  proofsof 
this  are  the  following  : — In  my  own  district  office 
I  have  records  of  some  40  cases  where  architects 
have  attempted  to  cairy  out  construction, 
which  was  not  only  illegal,  but  absolutely 
dangerous.    I  h  ivo  also  a  largo  collection  of 


photographs  of  failures  where  architects  have 
been  employed,  and  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  your  correspondent.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  professionally  investigating  most  of  the 
building  casualties  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  six  years  in  London,  and  in  nearly  all  of 
these,  architects  have  been  engaged.  Most  of 
the  district  surveyors  have  carried  out  large 
works  oa  their  own  account ;  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  where  any  practising  district 
surveyor  has  had  a  serious  accident  occur  to 
works  under  his  own  control.  I  have  frequently 
heard  architects  in  law-courts  give  such  evi- 
dence as  the  following  : — That  it  is  possible  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of  an  old  party- 
wall  by  looking  at  it  only  on  one  side,  or  with- 
out examining  the  base  or  foundation  !  I  have 
heard  them  swear  that  bricks,  copings,  and 
chimney-pots  falling  from  roofs  would  not  be 
likely  to  hurt  people  !  That  brickwork  three 
courses  to  the  foot  with  mortar  joints  was 

sound  work  !  That  insufficient  cast  iron  was  not 
dangerous  till  actually  cracked  and  falling !  I 
assert  that  no  district  surveyor  would  be  guilty 
of  these  acts  or  words,  and  I  retort  the  charge  of 
"  narrow  culture,"  &c). 

2.  I  am  glad  the  writer  says  he  does  not 
insinuate  that  district  surveyors  wink  at  the 
doings  of  speculative  builders ;  but  he  thinks  the 
system  tends  to  make  them  do  so.  I  care  far 
more  for  facts  than  tendencies,  and  the  facts  I 
gave  in  my  last  letter  prove  they  do  not.  But, 
more  than  this,  I  assert  that  district  surveyors  have 
strained  the  law  as  far  as  they  can  to  stop  specu- 
lating builders'  rascality  ;  the  Building  Act  was 
originally  iutended  simply  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire,  and  till  last  year  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  touch  insufficient  and  bad  materials,  and  even 
now  the  only  way  to  stop  scamping  buildings  in 
this  respect  is  to  report  the  work,  when  so  done, 
as  dangerous  and  get  a  magistrate  to  condemn 
it ;  the  Act  as  regards  dangerous  structures  was 
never  originally  intended  to  be  worked  for  this 
purpose.  I  was  myself  the  first  to  apply  it  in 
this  way,  and  the  fact  that  the  other  district  sur- 
veyors have  followed  my  example  till  the 
dangerous  structure  cases  have  quadrupled, 
proves  that  whatever  the  tendencies  Act  may  be, 
the  facts  are  against  the  author' s  conclusions. 

The  writer  says  I  am  opposed  to  reform ;  here 
he  is  also  mistaken.  The  strenuous  attempts  that 
I  have  made  for  the  reform  of  the  working  of 
the  Building  Acts  is  a  matter  of  notoriety 
throughout  the  profession,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  for  two  years  I  spent  the  whole  of  my 
district  income  in  this  manner:  and,  having 
never  yet  summoned  a  builder  for  a  fee,  I  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  subject.  The  case 
mentioned  by  the  writer  where  he  was  informed 
a  builder  had  paid  an  excess  fee  is  a  remarkably 
weak  one,  even  on  the  face  of  it;  he  says  "  the 
builder  informed  him."  If  the  writer  assumes  his 
facts  on  information  supplied  by  builders  against 
district  surveyors,  no  one  will  be  surprised  at  any 
views  he  may  adopt.  Would  he  take  the  opinions 
of  wolves  on  the  character  of  sheep-dogs  Y 

He  asks,  What  check  is  there  on  district  sur- 
veyors ?  It  so  happens  there  is  a  very  efficient 
one.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  com- 
prises 48  members  ;  these  geutlemen  represent  56 
parishes,  which  have  an  aggregate  of  over  3,000 
vestrymen.  District  surveyors  are  compelled  to 
give  a  receipt  on  an  official  form  for  every  fee 
they  take,  giving  the  squares  of  the  buildings 
and  full  particulars ;  and  any  builder  or  other 
person  who  thinks  he  has  paid  an  excess  fee 
lias  only  to  mention  it  to  a  vestryman  of  his 
parish,  who  can  bring  it  at  the  next  meeting 
before  his  representative  at  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  matter  is  at  once  investigated.  This  kind 
of  case  is  continually  occurring,  and  almost  in- 
variably it  is  found  that  the  district  surveyor  is 
right,  and  I  challenge  the  writer  to  produce  even  I 
five  cases  during  the  last  year  where  throughout  1 
the  whole  Metropolis  any  district  suiveyor  has 
charged  an  excess  fee,  and  if  he  will  give  me  the 
facts  I  will  myself  investigate  the  ca.-es  (in  con- 
fidence) and  bring  them  before  the  Committee  of 
the  District  Surveyors'  Association  and  the  Board 
of  Works.  Under  the  present  Building  Act  it  is 
impossible  to  pay  district  surveyors  by  salary; 
some  distiicts  are  not  worth  £100  per  anuuin,  and 
several  not  £200.  The  writer  says  public  roads 
are  surveyed  at  the  public  expense,  why  not 
public  buildings:''  He  seems  to  bo  unaware  that 
theatres,  lecture-halls,  &o.,  are  private  property, 
that  district  surveyors'  principal  duties  are  to  ' 
survey  private,  not  puolic,  buildings;  audi 
imagine  that  till  the  writer  gets  the  law  altered 
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so  that  fees  for  private  scaffolds  and  hoarding's, 
court  fees  for  lawsuits,  and  similar  matters,  are 
paid  by  the  public,  he  will  not  get  the  cost  of 
supervising  private  buildings  defrayed  at  the 
public  exjiense.  As  regards  the  next  subject, 
viz.,  appeals  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
from  the  district  surveyor's  decision,  the  writer's 
last  shot  at  me  falls  harmless.  I  have  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chariug  Cross  more  cases 
of  public  buildings  to  deal  with  than  any  other 
district  surveyor  in  London ;  and  though  I  have 
had  t3  meet  many  leading  architects  in  these 
cases  in  no  instance  has  my  decision  been  ap- 
pealed against;  the  only  case  when  my  name 
has  been  before  the  Board  being  when  I  reported 
the  iron-work  for  a  certain  building  dangerous, 
and  the  Board,  with  their  usual  courtesy,  helped 
the  architect  out  of  his  difficulty  by  referring  the 
matter  to  their  engineer,  who  showed  him  how 
to  tie  up  the  buildiug. 

In  my  last  letter  I  purposely  abstained  from 
saying  anything  with  reference  to  the  insinuation 
that  district  surveyors  in  their  official  transactions 
fail  to  conduct  themselves  as  ' '  gentlemen  dealing 
with  gentlemen."  District  surveyors  have  often 
a  delicate  task  to  carry  out  in  informing  other 
architects  that  their  plans  are  contrary  to  the 
law,  or  that  their  client's  buildings  are  dangerous, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  occasionally 
ill  feeling  or  some  display  of  temper  is  evoked  ; 
but  I  assert  that,  as  a  rule,  district  surveyors 
60on  become,  from  the  frequency  of  these  cases, 
a  remarkably  even  tempered  and  considerate 
set  of  men ;  and  they  are  no  more  annoyed  at 
these  little  displays  of  temper  than  a  surgeon  is 
at  the  fractiousness  of  a  patient  under  an  opera- 
tion. 

Under  the  Building  Act  district  surveyors  are 
compelled  to  meet  no  one  but  the  builders 
actually  doing  the  works,  and  they  have  no 
responsibility  till  they  have  certified  their  com- 
pletion "to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
belief ' '  under  the  Act ;  but  all  of  us,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  are  in  the  habit  of  continually 
meeting  architects  and  arranging  matters  with 
them  beforehand,  in  order  to  save  their 
clients  delay  and  expense;  but  is  it  fair  in 
return  for  receiving  this  consideration  at  our 
hands,  to  demand  it  as  a  right  and  bring  a  charge 
of  discourtesy  against  us  when  differences  occur? 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  made  it  an  invariable 
rule,  whenever  any  question  arises  and  I  find  that 
an  architect  is  employed,  to  write  him  at  once, 
andin  almost  all  cases  this  courtesy  is  gratefully  re- 
ceived and  generouslyreciprocated ;  but  I  have  met 
with  some  strange  instances  to  the  contrary.  One 
surveyor,  upon  ray  proceeding  to  inspect  a.  dan- 
gerous structure  by  the  order  of  the  Board,  seized 
a  sleige-hammer  and  threatened  to  dash  out  my 
brains  if  I  ascended  a  ladder  to  do  so.  I  obtained 
the  as-istance  of  the  police,  who  removedhim  from 
the  building.  Anotler  architect,  while  discussing 
a  question  as  to  the  strength  of  iron-work,  upon 
my  differing  with  him,  suddenly  stigmatised  me 
as  a  scoundrel.  I  have  been  inf  ormed  more  than 
•once  that  I  should  some  evening  be  knocked 
down  in  Leicester-square;  certain  members  of 
my  own  profession  have  frequently  described  me 
as  mad,  crazy  on  dangerous  structures,  and  fool 
to  my  own  interest,  &c.  But  none  of  these 
things  have  moved  me,  as  I  fully  expected 
that  any  fail-  attempt  to  promote  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  for  the  safety  of  buildings 
would  evoke  this  opposition ;  hut  the  result  in 
my  case  has  proved  that  I  was  right,  as  in 
every  instance  I  have  succf  eded.  Magistrates, 
at  first  indisposed  to  convict,  have  become  con- 
vinced by  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts,  and  from 
the  numerous  building  casualties  which  have 
occurred  ;  and  though  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
have  had  to  meet  with  has  been  the  opposition  of 
incompetent  so-called  architects,  as  ignorant  of 
building  law  as  they  are  of  construction,  yet  I 
am  pleased  to  find  that  every  day  I  receive  fresh 
proofs  of  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  re. 

Th*3  £     houi*holders  in  my  districts. 

•The  thanks  of  the  district  surveyors  are  emi- 
nently due  to  the  Building  News  for  its  efforts  to 
put  down  bad  building ;  but  if  one  district  sur- 
veyor has  been  guilty  of  practices  that  reflect 
any  discredit  on  himself  or  his  colleagues,  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  facts  and  names  be 

Pf  !l  °r  at  lea8t  8ent  to  the  Committee 
ot  the  District  Surveyors'  Association,  where 
hl  ProPcr]y  investigated;  hut  after 
the  determined  effort  that  has  been  lately  made 
on  our  part  to  stop  bad  and  unsafe  building,  as 
well  as  reform  the  law,  it  is,  I  submit,  too  late  to 
make  general  charges  against  even  one  member 


of  our  body  without  following  them  up  and 
proving  them  to  bo  either  false  or  true.  The 
true  blot  in  the  working  of  the  Building  Act,  is 
that  magistrates  will  not  enforce  adequate 
penalties  on  builders  ;  and  till  this  is  done  the 
law  is  practically  powerless.  I  intend  shortly  to 
bring  before  the  public  glaring  instances  in  proof 
of  this  statement. — I  am.  &c, 

Robert  Walkek,  F.R.I.B.A., 
District    Surveyor  of    St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Ficlds,  and  St.  Anne,  Soho. 
21,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  ITS  PAPERS. 
Sir, — The  leading  article  in  your  issue  of  the 
18th  ult.,  touched,  I  am  sure,  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy in  every  member  of  the  Institute. 

Assuming  that  the  papers  read  at  its  meetings 
would  be  considered  by  visitors  and  outsiders  as 
some  approach  to  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Institute  as  a  body,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  review  the  repast  which  we  have  had 
served  up  at  the  intellectual  banquets  of  the 
present  session.  The  "  Menu,"  as  sketched  in 
the  Opening  Address  by  the  President,  seemed 
to  prospect  freshness  ;  he  reduced  the  number  of 
courses,  but  promised  that  the  food  should  be 
more  substantial,  and  hoped  that  the  three 
stewards  would  supervise  "fearlessly"  the  duty 
imposed  on  them  ;  and  what  have  we  had  ?  Too 
much  soup,  very  little  fish,  plenty  of  made 
diihes  of  the  usual  doubtful  character,  but 
positive  absence  of  real  cuts  from  the  saddle 
and  sirloin. 

The  first  paper  read,  "  The  Modern  Barrack," 
by  Mr.  Ingress  Bell,  was  a  good  honest  meal, 
and  all  went  away  satisfied.  The  second  paper. 
"  Sanitary  Science,"  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  was, 
on  the  contrary,  unsatisfactory.  As  a  dis 
course  before  what  we  are  bound  to  consider  a 
body  of  practical  working  architects,  it  might,  I 
think,  be  considered  obtrusive.  I  listened,  and 
have  read,  in  vain  to  find  in  it  anything  which  is 
not  practised  by  every  architect  of  the  day  who 
knows  his  business.  I  admit  that  the  paper  was 
carefully  prepared,  and  for  its  painstaking 
character  deserved  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
members  ;  but  at  the  Institute,  if  we  may  accept 
Lord  Palmerston's  definition,  it  was  dirt, 
simply  "matter  in  the  wrong  place."  Before 
amateurs,  or  students  in  architecture,  it  would 
have  been  appropriate,  but  before  architects  it  lost 
its  raison  d'etre.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this 
might  be  said  of  more  papers  than  Mr.  Robins', 
and  it  is  rather  to  the  discussion  on  his  paper 
that  the  annoyance  experienced  by  many  mem- 
bers may  be  attributed.  We  have  had  specialists, 
professors,  and  others  occupying  two  whole 
evenings  in  lecturing  architects  on  the  pre- 
liminaries of  their  sanitary  education.  Aca- 
demical discourses  and  theoretical  froth  have 
been  allowed  to  proceed  until,  I  daresay,  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  are  now  regarded  by 
many  as  an  appropriate  place  wherein  to  air 
spurts  of  eloquence,  and  to  obtain  cheap  lessons 
in  elocution,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
seeing  it  all  in  nice  large  type  in  the  Transactions, 
and  faithfully  epitonised  in  the  professional 
journals. 

Fellows  of  the  Institute,  at  times,  delivered 
themselves  of  sound  matter.  I  think,  though, 
that  if  Mr.  Dawson  would  consider  the  laws  of 
moving  water,  or  the  conditions  under  which 
water  in  slow  motion  deposits  matter  in  suspen- 
sion, and  with  increased  velocity  removes  it,  he 
would  alter  his  opinion  as  regards  the  diameters 
of  house-drains,  and  would  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  architects  are  iu  the  habit  of 
specifying  diameters  far  too  large  for  the  pur- 
pose. Mr.  William  White,  F  S.A.,  however, 
was  positively  amusing  in  the  following  nar- 
rative: — One  evening,  when  the  curtain  in  his 
sitting-room  was  unbooked,  and  he  was  suffering 
seriously  from  the  gaslights,  on  getting  up  to 
the  ceiling  he  was  struck  with  the  immense 
heat  itto  which  he  was  putting  his  head. 

Now,  Sir,  that  is  the  sort  of  information  we 
want.  I  daresay  most  of  his  hearers  would  look 
to  the  floor-line  for  the  heat  from  gas-lights 
near  the  ceiling  ;  hut  now  we  all  know  that  it  is 
not  so.    Thanks  ! 

Who  is  responsible  for  all  this  waste  of  time  ? 
Is  it  the  secretary,  or  the  three  stewards  ?  One 
could  have  understood  such  things  during  the 
last  regime  ;  but  when  the  well-known  skill  and 
accomplishments  of  the  present  secretary  were 
imported,  it  was  thought  that  his  motto  would 
be  "  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela."  But,  during 


the  discussion  I  have  referred  to,  there  he  sat 
like  a  lamb,  a  white  lamb  in  fact,  and  one  could 
not  help  wishing  that  some  gentle  shepherd 
would,  with  his  crook,  give  him  the  gentlest 
lift  under  the  tail,  so  that  he,  or  the  President, 
or  someone  might  name  every  man  as  ho  rose, 
and  so  close  the  discussion.  Or,  where  was  the 
librarian  P  He  ought  to  have  been  at  hand  to 
say  that  Mr.  liobins'  paper,  and  all  the  discus- 
sion arising  out  of  it,  would  be  quite  unnecessary, 
as  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  it  except  on 
warming  and  ventilation,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  S.  Stevens  Hellyer's  book,  "  Dulce 
Domum." 

The  third  paper  on  the  "Remains  of  Roman 
Buildings  at  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,"  by 
Messrs.  Price,  was,  so  far,  very  interesting  to 
architects,  but  more  so  to  the  antiquary.  That, 
however,  was  balanced  by  the  unique  array 
of  feminine  beauty,  which  occupied  "  the  front 
row  of  benches." 

On  the  fourth  paper  on  "Persian  Architec- 
ture and  Construction,"  by  Mr.  C.  Purdon 
Clarke  and  Professor  Lewis,  I  will  not  offer 
any  comment.  I  repeat,  however,  for  this 
occasion,  my  observation  respecting  the  "front 
row  of  benches." 

We  have  thus  had  four  out  of  the  six,  or,  at 
the  outside,  eight  papers  promised  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  what  have  we  gathered  ?  What 
could  we  have  gathered  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  I  leave  to  be  answered  by  those 
responsible  for  the  papers,  and  will  only  add 
that  if  really  practical  and  sound  papers  are  not 
forthcoming,  I  do  not  see  that  the  meetings 
need  take  place  at  all.  Shut  up  the  shop  !  If 
you  cannot  give  us  a  good  dinner,  don't  invite 
us,  or  the  result  will  be  that  if  you  continue  to 
give  bad  dinners,  the  invited  will  stay  away, 
and  then  when  there  is  a  good  meal  there  will  be 
nobody  to  partake  of  it. 

Let  us  have  pure  meat,  and  less  soup  and 
pudding ;  in  fact,  more  of  the  sort  of  repast 
which  Mr.  Roger  Smith's  paper  last  night,  and 
the  discussion  which  followed,  gave  us. — I  am, 
&c,  Wm.  Woodwaed. 


THICKNESS  OF  ARCHES. 

Sir, — In  the  last  edition  of  the  ' '  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  art.  "Bridges,"  Prof.  Fleeming 
Jenkin,  the  writer  of  the  article,  quotts  a  well- 
known  empirical  formula  for  the  thickness  of  the 
crowns  of  arches,  with  which  he  credits  Mr. 
Trautwine  as  the  originator,  but  on  what 
authority  he  does  not  state.  The  formula  in 
question,  which  is  of  the  form  D  =  C  \'r,  was 
suggested  by  me,  and  adopted  in  my  own 
practice  as  early  as  1850,  and  communicated  to 
the  Building  News,  in  which  it  appeared  on  the 
27th  Feb.,  1857.  I  have  some  recollection  of  Mr. 
Trautwine  and  another  gentleman  claiming  the 
formula  in  letters  to  the  Civil  Engineers  and 
Architects'1  Journal,  about  the  year  1861, 
neither  of  whom  I  believe  claimed  to  have 
thought  of  it  more  than  two  years  previously,  I 
wrote  to  the  C.  E.&A.  Journal  on  the  subject  at 
the  time  ;  but  from  some  cause  or  another,  my 
letter  did  not  appear,  and  the  matter  dropped. 
Mr.  Trautwine  is  the  author  of  a  very  excellent 
Engineer's  Pocket  Book,"  in  which  he  gives  a 
formula  for  the  thickness  of  arches,  but  it  differs 
much  from  that  quoted  by  Prof.  Jenkin. — 
lam,  &c.  J.  T.  Hurst. 

BUILDING  STONES. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  assure 
your  correspondents  on  this  subject  in  your  last 
issue,  that  I  did  not — nor  was  it  my  object  to — 
disparage  granite  or  any  other  stone.  I  stated 
that  a  high  specific  gravity  was  no  guarantee  of 
the  durability  of  a  building  stone,  and  I  men- 
tioned a  proof  which  came  to  hand.  I  might 
have  given  many  other  proofs  of  my  argument  ; 
one  more  will  be  sufficient  now.  At  Wells 
Cathedral,  the  abaci  of  the  caps  of  the  columns 
were  general!}-  of  dense  blue-lias.  This  was  all 
gone  to  decay,  and  had  to  be  replaced  at  the 
recent  restoration  by  other  material,  while  the 
lighter  oolite  remains  in  perfect  preservation. — 
I  am,  &c.  Charles  Trask. 


RE 


BOARD  SCHOOLS— ORPINGTON 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  October  of  last  year  the  above  School 
Board,  through  their  clerk,  Mr.  Robert  Gordon 
Mullen,  advertised  in  your  valuable  journal  for 
designs  for   additions   and  alterations  to  the 
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British  Schools,  Orpington,  and  also  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  house. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Build- 
ing News,  through  this  medium,  inform  the 
public,  including  the  competitors,  what  has 
been  done  in  this  matter  by  the  committee  ?  One 
would  have  thought  the  Board  wordd  have 
acquainted  the  competitors  the  result  of  their 
labours. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  accompany- 
ing- the  returned  designs : — 

Local  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent,  19th  January,  1S81. 

BOARD  SCHOOLS,  ORPINGTON,  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— The  Board  having  made  their  selection,  I  return 
your  designs  herewith.    Thanking  you  for  competing, 
I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Robert  Gordon  Mullen. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  competitors  should 
know  to  whom  the  honour  has  fallen,  and  is  it 
not  usual  to  acquaint  them? — I  am,  &c, 

One  Interested. 


SOCIETY  OF  MERCHANT  VENTURERS' 
TRADE  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

Sie, — The  inclosed  letter  will  be  interesting 
to  many  of  your  readers,  as  showing  one  of  the 
worst  results  to  the  profession  of  the  competition 
system. 

This  is  the  competition  in  which  the  Press  was 
excluded  from  reviewing  the  designs. — We  are, 
&c,  Bevis  and  Hill. 

Gloucester  Chambers,  Kings-road,  Southsea, 
and  at  Fareham.   March  1. 


Merchants'  Hall,  2oth  February,  1881. 

S.  M.  V.  TRADE  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  have  this  day  re- 
turned to  your  address,  carriage  paid,  the  designs  you 
sent  in  for  the  proposed  new  trade  school. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  informing  you  that,  while  the 
Society  have  offered  to  purchase  for  £100  the  set  of  de- 
signs which  they  are  advised  is  the  best  of  those  sent  in, 
none  of  the  des-igns  are  satisfactory,  and  no  one  of  them 
will  be  carried  out. 

Iam,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  George  H.  Pope, 

Treasurer,  S.  M.  V. 
Messrs.  Bevis  and  Hill,  Architects,  Kings-road, 
Southsea. 


WHOSE  PLAN  IS  IT? 

Sie,— In  the  Building  News  of  to-day  is  pub- 
lished "  a  desig-n  for  a  concrete  house  for  Mr. 
Lascelles,  designed  by  Ernest  Newton,  archi- 
tect." The  plan  given  in  the  corner  of  the  litho- 
graph ought,  however,  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw's.  See  the 
Building  News  for  May  31,  1872,  page  418. — I 
am,  &c,  E.  W.  Godwin. 

St.  Stephen's  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  Feb.  25. 

Other  correspondents  have  written  pointing 
out  the  same  thing.  We  caused  a  communica- 
tion to  be  made  to  Mr.  Newton,  who  replied  as 
follows  :  —  "My  explanation  of  the  matter  is  very 
simple.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  applied  some  time 
ago  to  Mr.  Shaw  to  design  him  some  houses  to 
be  built  in  concrete  on  his  own  method.  Mr. 
Shaw  being  at  the  time  very  busy,  handed  the 
work  over  to  me,  at  the  same  time  giving  me 
permission  io  use  any  of  his  drawings  I  might 
wish  to  use  in  giving  Mr.  Lascelles  the  sketches. 
This  one  that  you  published  last  week  had  a  plan 
similar  in  nearly  every  respect  to  the  house  men- 
tioned. The  elevation  was  considerably  varied, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  When  you  proposed  to 
publish  it  I  asked  and  obtained  Mr.  Shaw's  per- 
mission, he  stipulating  only  that  his  name  should 
not  appear." — Ed. 


THE  LATE  FIRE  AT  MESSRS.  J.  AND  J. 
GREENWOOD'S. 

Sie,— So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of 
late  in  reference  to  the  lack  of  good  feeling  and 
sympathy  exibting  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, that  a  noble  exception  cannot  be  too  widely 
made  known. 

At  the  above  fire  all  the  joiners'  tools  were 
destroyed.  Aa  soon  as  the  amount  of  each  man's 
loss  was  ascertained,  Metsrs.  J.  and  J.  Greenwood 
presented  to  each  uninsured  workman  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  in  the  pound;  to  each  insured 
workman  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound, 
and  made  good  the  apprentices'  loss  in  full. 

As  the  generous  sympathy  thus  displayed  is  un- 
precedented in  the  Building  Trade,  we  hope  its 
publicity  will  lead  other  employers  to  act  us  nobly 
when  their  workmen  may  bo  placed  in  like  cir- 
cumstances.— Wo  are,  &c., 

Employes  of  J.  and  J.  Greenwood. 


"FROZEN  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  KITCHEN  - 
BOILER  EXPLOSIONS." 
Sie,— I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  J.  M.  Gething,  as  an 
architect,  taking  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
beg  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  intention  to  en- 
lighten us  upon  it.  I  fear,  however,  that  he  has 
been  rather  hasty  in  sending  off  his  letter,  and 
without  understanding  the  real  bearing  of  his  re- 
marks. 

In  regard  to  my  diagram,  Fig.  1,  page  192,  he 
says: — -'There  is  very  little,  if  any,  use  in  Mr. 
Buchan's  hot-water  cylinder  M."  Now,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say  so,  because,  with  a  small  boiler 
especially — as,  e.g.,  for  a  close  range— and  a  strong 
fire,  it  is  this  hot  cylinder,  and  not  the  hot- water 
cistern,  that  affords  the  safety  ;  because  the  hot 
cistern  may  be  emptied,  and  then,  without  the 
cylinder,  the  small  boiler  may  be  boiled  dry,  and 
become  red-hot  in  a  short  time  ;  and,  if  the  cold 
water  comes  on  again  in  these  circumstances,  an 
explosion  takes  place,  and  perhaps  one  or  more 
persons  are  killed.  I  trust,  therefore,  that,  with 
this  explanation,  Mr.  Gething  will  both  see  and 
acknowledge  his  error  promptly. 

If  Mr.  Gething  will  look  again  at  Fig.  1,  p.  192, 
he  will  perceive  that  a  complete  warm  circulation 
is  maintained  between  the  hot  cistern  B  and  the 
boiler  N,  by  means  of  the  down  and  up-pipes  D 
and  F.  And  so  long  as  these  are  circulating  pro- 
perly and  a  fire  on,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  boiler- 
supply  freezing,  even  although  the  branch  pipes 
led  oil  the  up- cast  pipe  F  were  frozen.  It  is  quite 
customary  to  make  a  "dead  branch"  of  the  hot 
pipe  to  the  scullery  sink,  the  length  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  only  5ft.,  or  it  may  be  20ft.,  even 
although  provision  is  made  to  have  hot  water 
at  once  when  a  hot  crane  is  opened  at  either 
a  bath  or  basin,  a  small  extra  circulating 
pipe  being  put  in  to  produce  that  effect,  but  as  L 
showed  no  bath,  &c,  on  page  192,  I  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  complicate  the  drawing  by  showing 
said  extra  pipe,  as  it  is  not  really  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  my  subject  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  on  page  192,  although  said  extra  pipe, 
when  put  in,  is  an  improvement.  However,  if  it 
is  wished,  I  am  quite  ready  to  supplement  my 
drawing  on  page  192,  but  not  to  correct  it.  I  leave 
the  latter  for  Mr.  Gething  to  do,  if  he  is  able,  by 
a  drawing  of  his  own. 

Although  it  sounds  well  in  theory  and  at  the 
first  blush  for  Mr.  Gething  to  say  that  if  a  cock  is 
left  trickling  it  should  be  a  cold  one,  and  not  a  hot 
one,  because  "  waste  of  hot  water  means  loss  of 
heat"  ;  he  forgets  that  the  warm- water  from  this 
hot- cock  trickling  slowly  is  utilised  in  preventing 
the  waste-pipe  from  freezing,  and  also  that  as 
there  may  be  an  extra  strong  fire  on  during  a 
severe  frost,  this  trickling  at  the  hot  crane  may  be 
of  use  in  preventing  the  hot-water  from  boiling, 
to  prevent  or  stop  which  in  some  houses  a  large 
quantity  of  the  hot- water  has  sometimes  to  be 
specially  run  off,  particularly  while  cooking,  so 
that  all  Mr.  Gething's  architectural  objections  to 
the  plan,  Fig.  1,  page  192,  are  either  mistakes  or 
theoretical  fancies,  which  won't  stand  a  moment's 
practical  criticism  from  a  plumber  who  is  acquainted 
with  tbe  subject. 

I  may  add,  in  concluding,  that  I  have  the 
system  shown  in  Fig.  1,  page  192,  in  operation, 
and  it  worked  well  during  the  late  severe  frost  in 
a  large  house  which  lately  got  a  close  range  and 
small  boiler  put  in.  in  place  of  the  former  open  fire 
and  large  boiler.  To  the  credit  of  the  ironmonger, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  refused  to  fit  in  the 
small  boiler  unless  a  circulating  tank  was  put  in, 
and  when  I  was  appealed  to  if  the  expense  was 
necessary,  I  backed  up  the  ironmonger,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  above 
as  to  the  cistern  being  emptied.- — I  am,  &c. 

W.  P.  Buchan,  S.E. 

Glasgow,  February  2Gth. 


EXTERNAL  SOIL-PIPES. 
Sie, — Comidering  the  very  great  acknowledged 
importance  of  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  matter, 
it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Buchan  gives  merely  reiterated 
statement  and  assertion,  instead  of  explanation  or 
reason  why  "  the  sewage-polluted  air,  blown  off 
into  the  atmosphere  from  an  inside  soil-pipe,  is 
several  times  greater  in  quantity,  and  also  worse 
in  quality,  than  the  sewage- air  from  an  outside 
soil-pipe."  Mr.  Buchan  must  have  credit  for 
seemg  it,  and  believing  it  to  be  so  ;  but  he  will  be 
doing  a  much  more  substantial  service  to  the  cause 
of  drain-ventil  ttion  and  sanitary  science,  if  he  will 
in  Eome  way  formulate  his  proposition  in  reference 
to  the  pace  of  current,  quantity  of  air,  and  change 
of  temperature  in  a  given  lengthened  size  of  pipe. 
It  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted,  but  I  am  of 
course  open  to  correction,  that  in  a  soil-pipe  dis- 
connected from  the  sewer,  foul  air  will  bo  gene- 
rated only  from  one  or  both  of  two  causes,  namely, 
foul  matter  deposited  in  the  pipe  or  drain,  and 
stagnation  of  air.  My  proposition  supposes  the 
pipe,  whether  external  or  internal,  to  be  sound  and 
free  from  deposit ;  and  I  argue  that  the  more  rapid 
the  draught  up  the  pipo,  the  less  danger  of  the 
generation    of    foul    air.     If    this  argument 


is  unsound,  I  hope  it  will  be  shown  wherein 
it  is  unsound,  and  not  merely  denied.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  Mr.  Buchan  is 
quite  correct ;  but  I  do  deny  that  he  has  supported 
his  proposition  by  an  valid  arguments.  True,  he 
says  that  bad  gas  is  given  off  by  the  greater  heat. 
But,  in  order  to  make  this  practically  applicable 
to  the  question,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  show  how 
many  degrees  he  finds  the  external  temperature  to 
be  raised  in  its  passage  through  an  interior  pipe, 
more  than  in  an  exterior  pipe  ;  and  what  would  be 
amount  of  difference  in  temperature,  and  the 
length  of  time,  necessary  to  induce  the  decomposi- 
tion, which  he  alleges  to  take  place  ;  and,  further, 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  increased  evapora- 
tion taking  place,  which  is  said  to  make  the  in- 
creased diaught  up  the  soil-pipe  more  dangerous 
than  the  torpid  state  which  he  advocates. 

Another  point  deserving  of  consideration  is  that 
the  ventilation  of  an  interior  soil-pipe  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  regular  and  constant  in  its  action, 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  more  equable  temperature, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  which  may  take 
place  outside  ;  whilst  an  exterior  pipe  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  to  the  winter's 
frost,  will  unquestionably  be  liable  to  sudden  and 
frequent  changes  in  its  action,  in  a  manner  most 
undesirable. 

The  question  of  outside  or  inside  soil-pipes  has 
been,  and  still  is,  very  much  controverted.  Mr. 
Buchan's  knowledge  and  experience  may  enable 
him  to  settle  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  very  few 
words.  But  a  question  of  this  sort  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  determined  "  off-hand,"  if  it  is  to  cany  con- 
viction to  those  who  have  grave  doubts  as  to  its 
solution,  and  who  will  not  rest  content  with  the 
mere  ipse  dixit  evenof  a  scientific  man. — I  am,  &c, 
William  White,  F.S.A. 

30a,  Wimpole- street,  1st  March,  1881. 


Sie, — In  a  house  I  have  recently  altered,  here, 
there  are  w.c.'s  at  the  back  and  one  in  the  front  of 
the  house. 

The  soil-pipe  of  the  back  w.c.'s  I  carried  above 
the  ridge  of  roof,  because  I  wished  this  pipe  to 
serve  as  the  outlet  for  foul  air.  The  top  of  the 
soil-pipe  in  the  front  I  allowed  to  be  considerably 
lower  than  the  ridge  of  roof,  because  I  intend  this 
one  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  so  to  create 
a  constant  current  in  the  soil-pipes  and  drain. 

We  know  the  effect  of  not  carrying  chimneys 
above  the  ridge  of  roof.  But  the  position  of  the 
soil-pipe  with  regard  to  the  roof  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  often  considered.  The  other  day  I  saw 
one  of  Banner's  cowls  which  was  placed  below  the 
ridge,  spinning  about  like  a  top,  while  one  on  the 
same  house  carried  above  the  ridge  was  answering 
perfectly  to  the  wind. 

I  may  mention  that  the  soil-pipe  which  I  have 
used  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is  outside  the 
house,  and  the  other  one  inside. — I  am,  &c, 

Charles  F.  Moxon. 

Beach  Cliff,  Westgate-on-Sea,  Feb.  22. 


ILLICIT  COMMISSIONS. 

Sir,— A  company  is  now  being  started  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  To  obtain  share- 
holders, prospectuses  are  being  issued  to  vaiious 
individuals,  and  amongst  others  to  architects. 

A  leaf,  of  bluish- grey  colour,  has  been  inclosed 
therewith,  and  sent,  as  I  suppose,  to  professional 
gentlemen  only  ;  in  it  occurs  this  paragraph  :  "  It 
is  proposed  to  allow  the  profession,  who  are  holders 
of  ten  shares  and  upwards,  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  on  goods  required  through  their  agency." 

As  this  would  amount  to  from  li  to  2|  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  a  building,  and  is  the  commission 
given  for  bricks  and  tiles  only,  the  public  may 
easily  imagine  how  an  architect  can  work  for  a 
client  at  2i  or  3J  per  cent.,  and  yet  be  better  paid 
than  the  more  conscientious  one,  who  will  have  at 
least  5  per  cent,  from  his  client ;  but,  on  the  oth;r 
hand,  will  accept  no  other  commissions  except  those 
paid  by  the  client. — I  am,  &c, 

Hugh  McLachlan. 

South  Kensington,  March  2. 


The  members  of  the  court  of  the  Founders'  Com- 
pany have  awarded  their  freedom  aud  livery,  with 
a  prize  of  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Hugh  Stauuus, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  118,  Kennington  Park-road,  for 
his  essay  on  "  The  History  aud  Art  of  Foundry  in 
Brass,  Copper,  and  Bronze."  The  essays  gene- 
rally are  reported  to  have  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  judges,  aud  a  second  prize  of  five  guineas 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  of  the 
Chauntry  Works,  Sheffield. 

At  the  Carlisle  Consistory  Court,  last  week,  plans 
were  approved  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Nicholas 
parish-church,  Whitehaven,  on  its  present  site, 
incorporating  into  the  new  and  larger  building 
some  portions  of  the  existing  tower.  The  new 
church  is  to  be  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  C.J. 
Ferguson,  architect,  of  Carlisle,  and  will  be  seated 
for  1,000  people;  the  cost  is  estimated  at  £8,700, 
which  will  be  met  by  a  lady,  as  a  memorial. 


Mabch  4,  1881. 
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QUESTIONS. 
1.0114.1  —  Trigonometry.  —  Could  some  practical 
reader  kindly  recommend  a  good  b  jok  on  the  application 
of  trigonometry  to  land-surveying ;  also  one  of  mathe- 
matical tables,  the  publishers,  and  price,  and  oblige  !— 

K.VNYAKA. 

[6115.]  — Centrolinead.— Will  any  reader  kindly 
inform  me  the  way  to  use  a  centrolinead  i  I  have  a  per- 
spective to  make  of  a  house,  and  wish  to  be  200ft.  away. 
The  angles  I  iutend  using  are  60°  and  30\  What  I  wish 
to  know  is  how  to  apply  the  centrolinead,  and  whether 
the  vanishing-points  are  necessary  to  woik  it.  1  know  the 
principles  of  perspective.  If  some  one  will  kindly  set  me 
right  I  shall  be  much  obliged.— One  in  a  Fix. 

[6-116.]— Value  of  Architect's  Practice.— Will 
someone  inform  me  upon  what  basis  the  value  of  an  old- 
established  practice  of  an  architect  is  ascertained  !— 
A.  T. 

[6417.]— Pebble  Dashing— Could  anyone  inform 
me  where  the  small  pebbles,  used  for  "  pebble-dashing  " 
the  exterior  walls  of  buildings,  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
approximate  cost  of  same  per  ton  ?  Also,  how  many 
yards  will  a  ton  cover,  and,  if  possible,  to  explain  the 
modus  operandi  of  " pebble -dashing "  on  a  surface  of 
Portland  cement  ?— Lancashire. 

[G418.]— Smoke  Cure.— Houses  are  being  built  at 
foot  of  hill,  and  client  fears  smoke.  He  suggests  carry- 
ing pipe  from  external  wall  to  back  of  register,  and  about 
3ft.  up.  Which  is  more  probable,  that  pipe  will  act  as 
exhaust  of  high-pressure  engine,  and  drive  smoke  up  flue, 
or  that  admission  of  air  into  flue  will  weaken  draught  at 
register?  Client's  idea  is  to  prevent  smoke  at  bottom  of 
tlue  rather  than  at  top.  Suggestions  will  be  welcome.  If 
above  pipe  adopted,  what  size  should  it  be  1  Flue,  14in. 
by  9in.— J.  T. 

[6419.]— School-Boards  and  their  Architects. 

— Are  school-boards  obliged  to  employ  a  professional 
man  to  prepare  requisite  drawings  and  specifications,  and 
superintend  the  erection  of  new  schools  ;  or  does  the  de- 
partment witness  and  sanction  the  employment  of  ama- 
teurs ?  I  have  a  case  now  under  my  notice  in  which  a 
novice  has  off  ered  his  services,  and  is  preparing  the  above- 
named  particulars.— H.  W.  L. 

[6420.]— Maintenance  of  Roadway  — Will  any 
experienced  reader  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  saving 
practically  to  the  ratepayers  in  maintaining  a  public 
roadway  from  the  fact  that  the  central  part  is  kept  up  by 
a  tramway  company,  the  sides  only  being  made  up  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  by  the  parish.  We  were 
told  that  if  the  tramway  were  laid  in  our  district  that  a 
saving  would  result  to  the  ratepapers  for  the  above 
reason.  I  questioned  if  there  would  be  any  saving,  but 
should  be  glad  if  anyone  will  furnish  a  few  facts  from  ex- 
perience.—A  Man  in  the  Suburbs. 

[6421.]— Builder's  Claim  for  Increased  Depth 
in  Foundations.— A  builder  tenders  for  erection  of  a 
block  of  six  cottages,  plans  and  sections  being  given  for 
only  two,  showiDg  depth  of  foundation  2ft.  6m.,  but  no 
instructions  given  on  plans,  sections,  or  in  specification, 
that  the  ground  sloped  both  laterally  and  longitudinally. 
Tender  was  accepted  and  work  proceeded  with,  the  foun- 
dations being  brought  up  to  the  same  level  throughout, 
occasioning  (owing  to  the  falls  of  the  ground)  an  average 
of  5ft.,  instead  of  2ft.  6in.  as  tendered  for.  Can  the 
builder  claim  for  the  increased  excavation  and  brick- 
work ?  Survey  or  lowered  level  of  last  two  cottages  in  block, 
and  increased  thickness  of  wall  of  end  gable  separating 
fourth  and  fifth  house.  Can  the  builder  claim  this  and 
for  the  verge  pointing  and  flashing  of  roof,  where  it 
abuts  against  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house  2— W.  B. 

[6422.]— S.  K.  Exam.— Would  some  of  your  able 
contributors  kindly  inform  me  what  are  the  general  ques- 
tions put  to  students  in  the  examination  of  architectural 
styles  under  the  Department,  and,  also,  what  are  the 
proper  books  to  read  up  for  the  same  !— Student. 


REPLIES. 

[6189.]—  Fiftesnth-Century  Dr.  Tanners.— 

borne  little  time  ago  (Aug.  13, 1880)  passing  allusion  was 
made  by  me,  in  a  reply  to  a  query  under  the  above  head- 
ing, to  a  sculptured  figure  of  a  skeleton  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral s  choir,  which  some  had  ascribed  as  an  effigy  of 
Bishop  Lacy.  I  expressed  my  firm  conviction  that  this 
was  an  error,  but  I  was  not  prepared  at  the  time  to  say 
whom  i  t  did  represent.  I  have  just  come  across  some  in- 
formation that  seems  to  bear  upon  the  figure  in  question 
in  Richard  Izacke's  original  edition  of  the  "  Antiquities 
of  the  City  of  Exeter,"  dated  1676.  In  page  93  it  is  re- 
corded :— '•  In  1465  Bishop  Courteney  finished  the  north 
tower  of  his  church"  (i.e.,  formed  the  Norman  north- 
west tower  of  the  original  building  into  the  north  tran- 
sept of  the  new  Decorated  one)  "  and  freely  bestowed  the 
clock-bell  therein  bearing  his  Christian  name,  Peter, 
under  which  tower  is  an  aisle.  There  purposely  erected 
lies  interred  one  William  Sylke,  some  time  sub-chaunter 
of  this  church,  and  reported  to  be  the  donor  of  the  lumi- 
naries, or  eandle-bghts  yearly  burnt  in  the  quire  of  the 
said  church  between  the  feasts  of  AllhaUowtide  and 
Candlemas,  an  effigy  of  whose  skeleton  is  there  largely 
portrayed  in  white  alabaster,  under  a  fair  arch,  thus  in- 
scribed :— '  Sum  quod eris :  fueramque  quod  es  :  prome  pro 
me  precor  ora.'  »  Mr.  Sub-Cliaunter  Sylke's  inscription 
does  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  existing  inscription 
over  the  skeleton  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Andrew's  Chapel 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  but  otherwise  the  refer- 
ence seems  to  fit  in  with  him.  The  preface,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  on  the  title  page  of  Izacke's  "Anti- 
quities, is  delightfully  pungent.  It  runs  :  "  Books 
receive  their  doom  according  to  the  reader's  capacity." 
ine  onginal  MS3.  of  this  work  is  still  preserved  amongst 
tne  city  s  records.— Harey  Hems. 

[6369. ]- Stained  Wood.-Asa  practical  hand  in 
su<  fi  wo,  k,  1  would  advise  him  not  to  attempt  to  get  off 
uaik  stain  by  scraping  or  composition  of  any  kind,  as  it 
would  not  only  unfit  the  wood  for  any  after-purpose,  but 
cost  endless  labour  in  doing  so.  As  he  states  "  the 
Church  is  too  dark,"  I  would  suggest  (and  which  is  now 


much  in  vogue  in  all  churches)  to  make  a  nice  white  dis- 
temper, with  plenty  of  best  ultramarine  in  same,  and  put 
this  on  open  woodwork  of  ceiling.  If  this  is  properly 
doneitwill  not  only  look  sound  and  solid,  but  will  add  to 
the  light  of  the  church.  I  think  if  this  was  carried  out 
correspondent  would  find  he  need  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  doing  anything  to  the  stats,  chould  he,  however,  still 
think  tlie  church  too  dark,  und  would  like  the  seats 
altered  m  appearance,  I  would  advise  a  nice  drab  in  two 
party  colours  ;  but  this  also  should  bo  done  by  one  well 
experienced  in  the  making  and  using  of  colours ;  although 
luokiug  simple  enough  to  paint,  it  requires  great  care  m 
the  proper  mixing  of  titling  material,  and  the  working  of 
same  for  such  like  furniture.  I  should  be  pleased  to  give 
correspondent  any  further  information,  or  would  carry 
out  the  said  work  myself  for  him  should  he  think  fit  to 
advertise  his  address  and  requirements. — Church  Deco- 
rator. 

[6394.]— Entasis  of  Greek  Column.— I  should 
advise  the  axis,  height,  and  upper  aud  lower  diameters  of 
column,  to  be  set  out  full  size  on  a  floor  of  good  working 
area.  Wi  om  bottom  of  column  or  shaft  draw  a  line  inde- 
finitely perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  column,  and  from  the 
extreme  point  of  the  upper  diameter  as  centre,  with 
radius  equal  to  the  lower  semi-diameter,  strike  an  arc 
cutting  the  exis  in  a  point.  Thiough  the  latter  and 
extreme  point  of  upper  diameter  then  draw  an  oblique 
line,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  produced,  and  this  inter- 
section will  give  the  centre  of  any  convenient  number  of 
ordinates  or  rays,  which  may  be  drawn  through  axis  of 
column.  Upon  these  several  rays  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  bottom  of  column  is  set  oil'  from  the  axis,  aud  the 
points  so  found  will  be  in  the  curve  required,  which  may 
be  drawn  either  with  a  straight  or  flexible  ruler.  There 
is  a  sort  of  trammel  that  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.--G.  H.  G. 

[6398.]— Workhouse  Plans.  —I  do  not  think  "  Fair- 
play"  has  a  claim  legally,  inasmuch  as  the  guardians 
said  nothing  in  advertisement  about  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Boaid.  The  case 
is  certainly  a  flagrant  one,  and  the  guardians  Seserve  ex- 
posure for  selecting  a  plan  which  has  been  so  altered  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised 
again,  and  in  rejecting  one  which  appears  to  Lave  come 
so  near  to  the  requirements  of  the  Boaid.  If  the  particu- 
lars furnished  to  the  competitors  gave  them  to  understand 
that  the  approval  of  the  Boaid  was  necessary,  there 
might  possibly  be  a  case  against  the  guardians,  which 
would,  however,  be  hardly  worth  trying.— G.  H.  G. 

[640  2.]  —  Quantity  of  Stone  in  Spire.—"  Novice  " 
would  probably  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  to 
allow  for  waste  in  the  angle  stones  and  plain  ashlar  of 
spire,  and  had  better  leave  it  to  intending  contractors  to 
make  their  own  allowance,  with  a  statement  to  that  effect 
m  the  bill.  The  margin  to  be  allowed  for  waste  will  vary 
very  much,  according  to  the  kind  of  stone  used.  If  in 
Bath  stone  or  other  soft  oolite,  the  angle  stones  would 
be  sawn  one  out  of  the  other,  and  the  ashlar  would  be 
cut  to  the  rake,  whereas  in  the  North  of  England  or 
other  grit-stone  locality,  a  square  stone  large  enough  to 
make  each  separate  angle  st  one  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  for  even  if  moulds  were  sent  to  quarries  to  have 
stones  roughly  scappled  to  shape,  to  save  carriage,  the 
square  stone  would  be  charged  for.  Moreover,  I  should 
not  give  it  in  cube  feet  at  all,  but  give  the  number  of  super- 
ficial feet  measured  over  all,  taking  each  thickness  as  a 
separate  item,  as  Sin. ,  6in.,  and  4in.,  and  giving  the  height 
of  each  from  ground  for  hoisting,  then  state,  "  To  extra 
stone  and  labour,  to  angle  of  spire,"  in  lin.  feet,  and  for 
the  solid  portion  at  top  measure  the  courses  separately  as 
square  stones,  also  noting  this  in  the  bill.  As  a  practical 
mason,  I  should  take  it  m  tins  way. — S.  B.  B. 

[6403.]  — Builders'  Accounts.  —  It  is  far  more 
satisfactory  to  bill  extras  and  deductions  in  full. — F. 

[6403.]-Builders'  Accounts.— The  20  yards  only 
is  an  extra,  the  70  yards  being  in  contract,  and  not  need- 
ing to  be  considered.  There  is  no  deduction,  and  there- 
fore the  seventy  yaids  cannot  appear  in  that  column,  and 
there  cannot  be  any  re  ison  for  so  doing,  except  that  the 
surveyor  is  to  be  paid  by  percentage  on  the  extras  and 
deductions.— S.  B.  B. 

[6406.] -Felting  a  Roof— Yes— F. 

L6407.]-Cubing  a  Building.  —  Take  from  the 
bottom  of  the  footings  to  half-way  up  the  roof.— F. 

[6407.]— Cubing  a  Building.— The  whole  of  the 
buildings  from  bottom  of  foundation  to,  say,  half-way 
up  roof's,  should  be  measured.  Also  all  dormers,  bays, 
and  projections.  Solids,  such  as  chimney  stacks,  should 
be  estimated  separately.— B. 

[6409.]— Milled  Lead.— Most  certainly,  4^1b.  lead 
cannot  honestly  be  substituted  for  51b.  It  is  not  any 
way  to  the  point  to  say  that  it  would  do  as  well.  The 
plumber  pays  for  his  lead  by  weight,  and  also  charges  for 
it  by  weight.  Half  a  pound  gained  in  each  super  foot  is 
a  matter  too  serious  to  overlook.  Let  the  contractor  see 
that  you  are  not  to  be  taken  in  in  this  case,  and  you  will 
escape  imposition  at  his  hands  for  the  future. — B. 

[6409.]— Milled  Lead.— 4^1b.  lead  is  manufactured 
purposely.  If  51b.  lead  is  specified,  "  see  that  you  getit." 
— F. 

[6410.]— Clerk  of  Works.— Neither ;  the  accounts 
should  be  prepared  by  a  competent  surveyor.— F. 

[6412.]  —  Charges  for  Abandoned  Plans.— 
Charge  a  nominal  amount  sufficient  to  cover  time,  office 
expenses,  &c. — F. 

[6413.]- Green  Slates. -Nantle  Vale— P. 


A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday  morniDg,  passed  the  preambles  of  two 
Bills  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  principal  one  being  one  to  enable  the 
company  to  make  an  immediate  extension  of  their 
system  from  Aldgate  to  Tower-hill,  as  au  instal- 
ment of  the  completion  of  the  Inner  Circle  Rail- 
way ;  the  other  Bill  is  to  authorise  them  to  make 
agreements  with  the  Corporation  of  Loudon  and 
other  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
City  extensions. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Modern  Housebuilding.— At  the  Edmonton 
Petty  Sessions  ou  Friday,  R.  R  idlcy,  builder,  of  2, 
Newton-road,  Page-green/fottenhain,  wascharged 
upon  live  summonses  with  violating  the  by-law  of 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health  which  pro- 
vides that  "  the  external  and  party  or  side  walls  of 
eveiy  new  building  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or 
other  hard  substances  thall  be  efficiently  and 
solidly  bonded  and  put  together  with  mortar  or 
cement,  and  the  bricks,  stone,  and  timber  used  in 
every  new  building  shall  be  substantial  and  suffi- 
cient ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  s-curiug  stability  to 
new  buildings,  the  mortar,  cement,  bricks,  and 
timber  used,  or  intended  to  be  used  theiein,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Board." 
Mr.  VV.  A.  H.  de  1'ape,  surveyor  to  the  iioard, 
deposed  that  in  September,  1S79,  the  defendant 
deposited  plans  for  the  erection  of  five  houses  in 
Newton-road.  The  plans  were  approved,  subject 
to  compliance  with  the  by-laws.  Witness  visited 
the  buildings  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  found  a  very 
improper  substance  being  used  as  mortar.  It  was 
composed  of  screened  lime  from  old  buildings, 
mould,  and  a  very  small  porti  m  of  lime.  Samples 
were  placed  before  the  magistrates  and  carefully 
examined  by  them.  The  material  fell  iuti  pieces 
upon  being  slightly  pressed  between  the  fingers. 
Mr.  de  Pape  said  the  principal  ingredient  was 
ordinary  mould.  That  same  stuff  had  been  used 
in  all  the  five  houses.  The  plaster  up  ,n  the  walls 
was  composed  of  mould  and  screened  rubbish  from 
old  buildings.  The  party  and  internal  walls  had 
been  constructed  nearly  altogether  of  brickbats, 
but  the  facing  was  good.  Walls  so  constructed 
were  not  safe.  In  some  of  these  houses  the 
party-walls  were  in  a  dangerous  state.  Proper 
timbers  had  not  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses.  The  floor  joists  were  bad  ; 
most  of  them  were  of  old  timber  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  used,  but  some  of  them 
might  have  passed  if  the  workmanship  had  been 
at  all  decent.  The  houses  were  finished,  but  were 
not  safe  for  human  habitation,  and  ought  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  matter  would  be  reported  to 
the  hoard  at  their  next  meeting,  and  no  doubt 
directions  respecting  the  houses  would  be  given. 
Mr.  Abbiss  said  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  even  to  the 
full  amount  allowed  by  law,  did  not  meet  the 
justice  of  such  cases.  Here  were  houses  which 
would  be  positively  dangerous  for  people  to  live  in, 
and  he  thought  the  board  ought  to  exercise  what 
power  they  possessed  in  order  to  have  the  buildings 
pulled  down.  He  had  never  seen  such  wretched 
samples  of  so-called  mortar  in  his  life.  Did  the 
defendant  have  notice  not  to  use  it  ?  Mr.  de  Pape 
replied  that  notice  not  to  use  the  materials  in 
respect  of  two  of  the  houses  was  sent  to  the  de« 
fendant  on  the  28th  of  December,  but  he  went  on. 
Mr.  Abbiss  said  the  bench  were  determined  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious 
style  of  building,  and  required  the  defendant  to 
pay  the  full  penalty  of  £5  for  each  house,  and  a 
continuing  penalty  of  10s.  per  day  for  forty-four 
days  in  respect  of  the  two  concerning  which  notice 
had  been  given.  The  defendant  was  also  ordered  to 
pay  40s.  for  neglecting  to  carry  a  party  wall  of  a 
new  building  to  the  required  height  under  the  by- 
law of  the  board  devised  for  the  prevention  of  fires. 
The  total  fines  and  costs  amounted  to  £75  lis.  6d., 
and  the  bench  ordered  a  month's  imprisonment 
upon  each  summons  in  default  of  the  money  being 
paid  or  recovered  upon  distraint. 

Back  Money  foe  Bbickmaexng.— Street  v. 
Hudson  and  Bakee. — In  this  case,  heard  at  Bow 
County  Court  on  Saturday,  the  plaintiff,  Simon 
Street,  a  brickmoulder,  of  Barking-road,  sought  to 
recover  from  defendants  the  sum  of  £11  13s.,  being 
money  retained  by  defendants  on  466, 000  bricks  made 
by  plaintiff  for  them.  Defendants  pleaded  j  ustifica  - 
tion  for  retention,  and  set  up  a  counter  claim  of 
£50  for  bricks  alleged  to  have  been  spoiled  in  mak- 
ing by  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Willis,  in  opening  the 
plaintiff's  case,  said  his  client  was  engaged  for  the 
brick  season  by  the  defendants  to  manufacture 
bricks,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  5s.  6d.  per 
1,000,  of  which  6d.  per  1,000  was  to  be  retained  by 
defendants  till  the  end  of  the  season,  when  they 
were  to  pay  it  over  to  plaintiff,  providing  he  had 
not  misconducted  himself  so  as  to  warrant  his 
being  discharged.  Should  he,  however,  be  dis- 
charged for  any  proper  cause,  the  employers 
claimed  the  right  to  retain  the  mon°y.  Plaintiff 
remained  iu  their  service  till  September  3rd,  when 
he  was  discharged  on  the  ground  th  .t  he  had  been 
idle  all  the  previous  week.  It  was  then  nearly  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  plaintiff  and  his  gang  had 
made  466,000  bricks.  He  applied  for  the  back 
money  on  this  number,  but  the  defendants  refused 
to  pay  it.  The  defence  was  that  plaintiff  did  his 
work  so  badly  that  50,000  bricks  were  entirely 
spoiled,  aud  defendants  submitted  that  under  these 
circumstances  they  were  entitled  not  only  to  keep 
the  back  money  but  also  to  be  paid  for  the  loss. 
The  jury  returr  ed  a  verdict  for  the  defendants, 
but  disallowed  their  counter-claim. 

Libel  on  a  Lincoln  Architect.— Last  week  a 
Sheriff's  Court  was  held  in  the  Castle  of  Lincoln, 
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before  Mr.  A.  B.  Burton,  Acting  Under- Sheriff, 
and  a  jury,  to  assess  damages  in  an  action  for  libel, 
in  which  Mr.  Win.  Watkius,  of  the  firm  of  Mtssis. 
Watkins  and  Scorer,  architects,  of  Lincoln,  whs  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Reeve,  plumber,  also  of 
Lincoln,  was  the  defendant. — The  action  was 
founded  on  a  Ltter  which  the  defendant  had  caused 
to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  0.  C.  Ellison,  Vicar  of  Brace- 
bridge,  Chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  Chaiiman  of  the  Bracebridge 
Schools.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ellison  on 
the  2nd  August  last,  and  was  signed  "  Miles's  Boy." 
The  letter  ran  as  follows  :  —  "Lincoln,  2nd  August, 
1880.  Sir, — The  architect  who  has  done  the  Dis- 
pensary and  Union  in  excessive  charges  for 
quantities  of  lythography  has  also  done  Ihe  Brace- 
bridge  School  Board  and  yourself  by  charging  2| 
per  cent,  for  quantities  of  ten  times  the  cost  of 
lythography,  the  latter  being  done  by  the  boy  in 
his  office  ;  and  he  has  charged  you  £10  for 
lythography."— Mr  Ellison  at  once  forwarded  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Watkins,  who  had  been  the  architect 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Lincoln  Dispeusary, 
and  also  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Lincoln  Union 
Workhouse  and  the  erection  of  the  schools  for  the 
Bracebridge  School  Board,  and  was  likewise 
employed  personally  by  Mr.  Ellison.  Mr.  Watkins 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  the  letter  in  question 
had  bten  written  by  Orlando  Key  worth,  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Dale,  solicitor,  Lincoln,  at  the 
request  of  the  defendant.  The  latter  gave  to  Key- 
worth  a  letter  to  copy,  and  Key  worth  stated  that 
this  letter  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Goddard, 
also  an  architect  in  Lincoln,  and  the  defendant 
told  Key  worth  "he  might  guess  again  and  be 
wrong."  Proceedings  were  at  once  initiated,  a  writ 
being  served  upon  the  defendant;  but  he  took  no 
action  to  defend  himself  in  the  matter,  and  no  com- 
munication was  received  from  either  him  or  his 
solicitors  until  the  12th  of  the  present  month,  when 
a  writ  of  inquiry  had  been  issued. — The  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £10. 

The  Midland  Land  and  Investment  Coepo- 
eation  (Limited)  v.  Peto.— This  case  was  origi- 
nally brought  on  at  the  last  Warwick  AsBizes,  and 
was  further  heard  last  week  before  Mr.  Justice 
Denman,  at  Westminster.  The  action,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  up- 
wards of  £14,000,  alleged  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
defendant  by  the  plaintiffs  by  mistake  on  behalf  of 
one  Godbold  in  respect  of  certain  buildings  erected 
by  the  defendant  for  the  said  Godbold  in  Chancery- 
lane. — His  Lordship  delivered  judgment  on  Satur- 
day last.  After  reciting  the  facts  of  the  case  at 
cansiderable  length,  the  Judge  held  that  there  had 
been  no  such  mistake  as  alleged,  and  that  the  sums 
paid  to  the  defendant  had  been  paid  on  the  certi- 
ficates of  the  architects  after  they  had  been  duly 
checked  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.  Judgment  for 
the  defendant,  with  costs. 

DlSTEICT    SUBVEYOES'  FEES—  An  EXPLANATION 

Wanted.  — At  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday, 
Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons,  builders,  attended  be- 
fore Alderman  Lusk,  upon  an  adjourned  summons, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  Board  of  Works 
district  surveyor  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  City, 
for  having,  as  builders  of  premises  at  Nos.  27  and 
28,  Nicholas-lane,  neglected  to  give  notice  to  him 
within  two  days  of  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
in  accordance  with  the  38th  section  of  the  18th  and 
19th  Vic,  c.  22.  Messrs.  Trollope's  explanation  was 
that,  thinking  the  premises  in  question  were  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  City,  they  gave  the  requi- 
site notice  and  paid  the  legal  fees  to  Mr.  Power, 
the  surveyor  of  that  district,  who  had  inspected 
the  buildmgs  and  certified  that  all  was  correct. 
The  premises,  however,  were  shown  to  be  in  Mr. 
Collins's  district.  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Collins  said 
that  since  the  last  hearing  Mr  Power  had  paid  over 
to  him  the  whole  of  the  fees,  and  had  handed  in 
the  notice  given  him  by  Messrs.  Trollope,  and  in 
these  circumstances  he  asked  that  that  summons 
might  be  withdrawn.  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  seeing 
that  on  the  last  occasion  he  made  some  strong  ob- 
servations as  to  Mr.  Power's  conduct  in  taking  the 
fees  for  a  matter  in  another  surveyor's  district,  and 
in  thus  causing  the  summons  against  Messrs. 
Trollope  to  be  issued,  asked  whether  he  was  pre- 
sent to  offer  any  explanation.  Mr.  Collins  said  he 
was  not.  Mr.  Wontner,  solicitor  for  the  defence, 
said  Mr.  Power  was  summoned  to  attend  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  last  aud  on  that  occasion,  but  he  had 
thought  fit  to  set  the  Court  at  defiance.  If  such 
behaviour  were  tolerated,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  transaction  of  business.  Sir  Andrew  Lusk  said 
if  an  application  were  made  to  him  to  compel  Mr. 
Power  to  attend,  he  should  issue  that  process 
directly.  Mr.  Wontner  said  no  doubt  Mr.  Power's 
conduct  would  be  brought  before  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  that  would  suffice.  The 
summons  against  Messrs.  Trollope  was  then  with- 
drawn. 


A  handsome  brass  eagle  lectern  has  just  been 
placed  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Reigato.  We  under- 
Htand  it  is  from  the  workhhops  of  Jones  and  Willis, 
London  and  Birmingham. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Noeland  Wateewoeks. — The  water  supply  of 
this  village  having  been  contaminated  for  some 
time  back,  a  public  inquiry  was  held,  and  the 
plaus  and  sectious  of  a  scheme  submitted  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Patchett,  Halifax,  approved.  The  works, 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  £455,  consist  of  a 
covered  ventilated  impounding  reservoir,  con- 
structed on  the  edge  of  the  moor,  adjacent  to  the 
noted  "boiling"  springs,  which  have  also  been 
covered  in  and  connected  to  the  reservoir.  Pour 
inch  east-iron  piping  is  cairied  across  the  moor, 
and  along  the  road  to  tha  village  as  far  as  the 
"  Blue  Ball  Inn,"  a  distance  of  1, 192  lineal  yards, 
and  ihen  continued  forward,  by  3in.  piping,  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  district.  A  loop  line  of 
main  supply  pipes  is  also  carried  for  a  distance  of 
543  lineal  yards  round  by  the  church.  Public  wells 
are  put  dowu  at  convenient  places,  as  well  as 
branches  from  the  main  arranged  to  the  various 
properties,  and  provision  made  for  fixing  hose  and 
jet. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hoeton  in  Ribblesdale.— A  large  three-light 
stained-glass  east  window,  in  the  antique,  clear, 
pure,  and  effective  York-minster-glass  style,  has 
just  been  erected  in  this  church  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  John  Wm.  Foster,  Esq.  The  subjects  are 
respectively  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  Ascen- 
sion. In  the  first,  an  angel  bears  the  legend 
"  Gloria  in  altissimis  Deo."  The  artists  are  the 
Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Hawoeth,  Yoeks.— This  church  has  been  further 
engifted  with  a  stained-glass  four-light  or  memo- 
rial window,  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  Of  the  subjects  chosen,  each  illustrates  a 
prominent  event  in  the  lives  of  the  respe  tive  chief 
apostles  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  first  two  lights  represent  St.  Peter,  ac- 
companied by  St.  John,  healing  the  lame  man  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  to  the  marvel  of 
the  beholders.  The  groups  of  the  last  two  lights 
pourtray  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  The 
tracery  lights,  having  special  regard  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  present  figures  of  St.  Michael 
and  Angels.  The  whole  is  richly  toned  and  orna- 
mented. The  window  is  by  the  art  firm  of  Powell 
Bros.,  Leeds. 


CHIPS. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  New  Quay,  Corn- 
wall, built  a  few  years  since  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  William  White,  is  about  to  be  enlarged  from 
that  architect's  designs. 

The  memorial- stone  of  a  new  infirmary,  now 
being  added  to  the  workhouse  of  Mile  End  Old 
Town,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Knight  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  W.  and  F. 
Croaker  are  the  builders,  their  tender  at 
£32,300  having  been  selected  as  the  lowest  of  16 
received.  The  building  will  accommodate  400 
patients. 

At  the  Middlesex  quarter  sessions  on  Thursday 
week,  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  the  surveyor  of  county 
biidges,  was  appointed  county  surveyor,  under  the 
Highways  and  Locomotives  Amendment  Act,  1878, 
at  an  inclusive  salary  of  £400  per  annum. 

A  memorial  stained-glass  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  Grammar-school  at  Monmouth.  The 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  Beatitudes,  and  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Hughes,  of  Filth-street,  Soho,  London. 

A  new  Congregational  Church  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Elland,  near  Halifax,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Kirk,  architect,  Huddersfield. 

A  drinking-fountain  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
Hoe,  Plymouth,  as  a  memorial.  The  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hine  and  Odgers,  of 
that  town. 

The  Elm  Park  Estate,  Finchley  (formerly  known 
as  "Elm  Place"),  is  to  be  sold  by  auction,  in 
building  plots,  for  the  erection  of  villa  and  other 
residences.  This  freehold  estate  is  one  of  the 
fiuest  in  the  north  of  London.  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Croucher  and  Co.,  of  Chancery-lane  and  Seven 
Sisters- road,  are  the  auctioneers. 

A  new  permanent  church  of  St.  Paul  is  being 
erected  in  Ferndale-road,  Brixton,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Habershonand  Fawckuer,  and  will 
be  opened  in  May  next.  The  organ  is  being  built 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  of  Shepherd's-bush. 

A  new  meeting-hall  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  at  Kings- 
kettle,  N.B.  The  building  is  Gothic  in  style, 
measures  40ft.  by  21ft.,  and  is  constructed  of  local 
freestone.  Mr.  Storrar,  of  Cupar,  is  the  architect ; 
Messrs.  T.  and  M.  Berwick,  of  Kettlebridge,  have 
taken  the  contract  for  masonry,  and  Mr.  Sellars, 
of  Kiugskcttle,  that  for  joinery. 
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Thanks  alike  to  our  readers  and  advertisers,  we 
have  this  week  been  able  to  add  another  eight 
pages  to  the  Building  News,  which  will  hence- 
forth consist  of  48  pages  of  letterpress,  and  six 
or  more  pages  of  illustrations.  The  enlargement 
will  remove,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  inconvenience 
we  have  laboured  under  for  some  time,  arising 
from  the  growing  demands  upon  our  space ; 
should  it  recur,  and  readers  and  advertisers  once 
again  combine  to  exert  the  gentle  (and  by  no 
means  objectionable)  pressure  we  have  just 
yielded  to,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  for  another 
enlargement. 

A  eecent  advertisement  for  a  surveyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  Swindon  Local 
Board  dittrict,  at  a  salary  of  £90  per  annum, 
brought  nearly  eighty  applications  for  the  office. 
Only  three  of  these  were  from  local  men,  the 
others  residing  in  the  following  towns: — Rams- 
gate,  Edinburgh,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Bognor, 
Southsea,  London  (4),  Birmingham  (2),  Taunton, 
Rochdale,  Oxford,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Burton- 
on-Trent  (2),  Southwark,  Malton,  Horncastle, 
Hull,  Norwich,  Camden  Town,  Derby,  Ciren- 
cester, Stafford,  Bedford,  Walthamstow  (2), 
Holbeach,  Gateshead,  Liverpool,  Huddersfield, 
Croydon,  Newnham,  Bristol  (2),  Liddington, 
Lower  Clapton,  Hereford,  Bolton,  Buxton, 
Lowestoft,  Carlisle,  Nottingham,  Darlington, 
Bradford  (3),  Shipley,  Glasgow,  Whitby,  Man- 
chester, Yarmouth,  Alton,  Leeds,  Llandudno 
(2),  Stranraer,  Middlesbrough,  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Leek.  A  special  meeting  to  consider 
these  applications  was  held  in  the  board-room 
on  Tuesday  week.  Some  of  the  applications 
raised  a  laugh.  One  applicant  for  this  £90  a 
year  remarked  that  he  understood  the  board 
would  require  some  security,  but  "as  he  was 
possessed  of  property  worth  at  least  £18,000,  it 
would  be  clear  this  could  be  easily  be  arranged  " ! 
One  very  handsome  builder  in  the  North,  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  sent  his  photograph 
as  a  recommendation.  Another  directed  his 
envelope  so  badly  that  it  passed  through,  and 
bore  the  stamp  of,  no  less  than  nineteen  post 
offices  before  it  arrived  at  its  proper  destination. 
After  an  examination  lasting  upwards  of  four 
hours,  four  gentlemen,  from  Lowestoft,  Walt- 
hamstow, Bolton,  and  Hereford,  were  selected 
for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Board. 

It  is  stated  that  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
London  Water  Bill  avoids  his  predecessor's  gross 
blunder  of  embodying  the  terms  for  purchasing 
the  varied  interests  of  our  seven  or  eight  com- 
panies. The  bargain,  if  any  be  attempted,  will 
t  e  left  to  the  new  Water  Trust  or  other  power 
now  hatching,  or  perhaps  by  this  time  duly 
hatched,  for  official  incubation  has  not  been 
neglected,  say  rather  steadily  advanced,  by 
Parliamentary  obstruction.  The  Water  Trust 
contemplated  by  the  report  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  Committee  was  designed  to  have  the 
choice  of  regulating  the  supply  as  in  the  hands 
of  the  companies,  to  introduce  a  competing 
supply,  or  to  buy  up  existing  interests — these 
alternatives  to  be  exercised  separately  or  in  any 
chosen  combination. 

The  14th  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution  was> 
held  at  the  offices,  27,  Farringdon-street, 
E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  ^22,  Mr.  Stanley 
G.  Bird  (the  new  president)  in  the  chair. 
The  report  showed  that  the  income  for  the 
past  year  was  £510  2s.  2d.,  of  which  sum 
£375  Is.  9d.  belonged  to  the  Relief  Fund,  and 
£155  0s.  5d.  to  the  Orphan  Fund.  During  the 
year  an  addition  of  £300  stock  had  been  made  to 
the  invested  funds.  A  public  dinner  was  held 
on  the  6th  April  last,  under  the  able  president- 
ship of  Mr.  Taprell  Holland,  the  sum  of 
£269  16s.  being  the  result  of  his  earnest  appeal 
on  the  occasion.  This  success  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  add  a  new  pensioner  to  the  list,  and  a 
vacancy  occurring  at  the  same  time  through  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  King,  an  election  was  held, 
when  Mrs.  S.  A.  Coulson,  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Olvcr  (the  only  eligible  candidates),  were  both 
elected  by  show  of  hands,  being  thus  spared  the 
expense  and  anxiety  of  a  contest.  The  total 
number  of  pensioners  now  on  the  funds  is  10, 
besides  two  children  being  maintained  and 
educated  in  connection  with  the  Orphan  Fund. 

It  has  been  assorted  that  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  is    likely  to  bring  in  a 
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Bill  to  remove  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial.  The 
repoit  is  we  believe  unfounded,  aud  probably 
springs  out  of  the  fact,  mentioned  by  us  a  fort- 
night since,  that  next  session,  when  the  question 
of  the  government  of  London  comes  forward  in 
the  shape  of  a  Cabinet  measure,  it  is  likely  that 
provi-ious  will  be  introduced  which  will  give 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  the  same  power 
in  the  streets  of  the  City  of  London  that  he  has 
iu  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  outside  London 
by  which  he  can  forbid  the  erection  of  any 
memorial  or  building  of  any  sort  in  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  his  acquiescence  is  necessary  to 
any  such  erection. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  lecture  on  "Ideals  in 
Christian  Art  "  was  delivered  in  the  hall 
of  the  Liverpool  Free  Library  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Gatty,  F.S.A.,  curator  of  the  Mayer  Mu-eum. 
Mr.  Uatty  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
ogen  light,  a  number  of  drawings  from 
aucient  and  modern  works  of  art,  carvings 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  illuminations  included 
within  the  Christian  era,  with  a  view  to  demon- 
strate  that  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  there  was 
always  an  unmistakable  air  of  the  supernatural 
about  the  productions  of  artists,  and  that  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day  the  tendency  had 
been  to  represent  the  simply  human  element  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  religious  ideal.  In  support 
of  his  theory,  the  illustrations  were  exhibited  in 
a  series  of  constrasts.  As  an  instance  may  be 
meutioned  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  the  reio-n 
of  Edward  II.,  in  which  the  king  is  represented 
us  the  rigid,  upright,  thoughtful,  ideal  Christian 
king,  with  a  dove  perched  upon  the  top  of  his 
sceptre  and  a  cross  upon  the  globe.  On  the  other 
hand  was  the  Great  Seal  in  the  reign  of  Georo-e 
IV.,  without  the  dove  and  the  cross,  the  monarch 
depicted  in  an  attitude  of  ease,  surrounded  by 
luxury  and  supported  by  the  presence  of  Her 
cules  and  Minerva. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  this  month  has  an  inte- 
resting article  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  on 
Bedford  Park,  with  some  illustrations,  compri»ino- 
—A  View  from  a  Balcony— Tower-house  and 
-Lawn-tennis  Grounds— Dining-room  in  Tower- 
house  —  Queen  Anne  Gardens  —  Co-operative 
fetores  and  Tabard  Inn— Reading  and  Billiard- 
room,  Club-house— A  Fancy-dress  Party  at  the 
-Club— and  An  Artist's  Studio.  Mr.  Moncure  D 
Conway  says  that  his  "summer  ramble  ended  in 
a  conviction  that  Bedford  Park  was  an  adequate 
answer  to  Mr.  MaUock's  question,  'Is  Life  Worth 
Living  ?  '  '  If  hved  at  Bedford  Park,  Mr.  Mon- 
j   -cure  D.  Conway  says,  "  decidedly  yes  " 


In  one  of  his  "Latter-day  Pamphlets"  Mr. 
Carljle  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  statues  After  observing  that  the  first 
question  to  be  decided  by  "a  company  of  per- 
sons who  have  decided  to  set  up  a  brazen  image  ' ' 

I^  tS  r  ^  her?'s  memol7  ^  worthy  a 
statue  Mr.  Carlyle  said  the  next  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  the  statue  would  be  worthy 

Vj06XCeUent  in  P°int  of  art  as 
to  be  a  respectable  approach  to  the  Ideal?  Or 
alas,  is  it  not  such  an  amorphous  brazen  sooterkin, 
wrf?^  Prunent  beat  and  darkness,  as  falls,  if 
well  seen  into,  far  below  the  Real  ?  Can  you, 
my  misguided  friends,  think  it  humane  to  set  up 
^ilTeSent  uncomfortable  form  this  blotch  of 
mismolten  copper  and  zinc,  out  of  which  good 
warmmg-pans  m.ght  be  made?  Cannot" the 
Woods  and  Forests,  in  the  name  of  sense  and 

tub?(S'fra  .a^0Dl8h  the  mi^ided  citizens, 
eS"     8  °  the  n«t  Brazen  Monster  of  sad 

sue  e  siveH  t  T'  ^   exhorfc  them 
rZZ   ^      r  t0rke  warming-pans  of  it  and 
tXav  with  »  ^         find^g  °thim  obstinate, 
m  ™u?  'WeU>  then>  Per8i8t-  Se 

and  worsHn  it "J**-'  7°  citizens, 
observe  leti r'hTY'  ^  y0U  wiU  and  can-  Bu* 

Ve  sav  in  I?  ♦  ?°ne  *  secret-  not  111  Public; 

■  fore  7  bJu  v  Vy0Ur  Peril !  Observe  there^ 
house  forY  p'gh  enou&h  brick  case,  or  joss- 
wX  andTghfed  Ty  fkf  -diaphaLus 
vour  Mnwit  •  *  "y  sky  windows  only;  put 
T'hitheVr^'  1Dt°  t,hat  and  keep  him  there. 
WuV  tuL  7  Ur  Plea8ure  and  worship  your 

•thi  , r.™    rum/our  own  souls  only,  and  leave 

I-rotect,  and  w§  *  »  a  i°m  W°  are  bound  to 
Ghelsea  are  pronlinc,  ♦  d  n™  SOme  PeoPlc  in 
'-self  on^Zt^S  °f  °arlyle 

'^Mtitm^n  1ng°l°d  authority  that  an 
nuential  committee  has  been  formed  of  London 


and  Provincial  builders,  and  several  meetings 
have  been  held,  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
company  for  the  building  and  auxiliary  trades, 
on  strictly  mutual  principles,  which  shall  enable 
employers  to  insure  against  accidents  happening 
to  their  workmen.  We  a  re  given  to  understand 
that  in  a  few  days  the  project  will  belaid  before 
the  trade. 

A  report  on  the  works  executed  by  the  City  of 
London Commissionersof  Sewers  dining  1880has 
j  ust  been  presented  to  that  body  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hay  - 
wood,  their  engineer  and  survej  or.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  year  Monument-yard  was  ren- 
dered available  for  carriage-traffic,  and  a  new 
street  opened  on  the  east  side  into  Pudding- 
lane.  The  entrance  to  Lime-street-square  lias 
been  widened  fiom  lift,  to  20ft.  wide  —  an 
important  addition  to  a  seiies  of  irr.provemi nta 
carried  out  during  the  last  few  years  in  that  lo- 
cality. Many  other  street  improvements  have 
been  carried  forward  a  stage,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  setting  back  houses  in 
Basioghall-street,  Fetter-lane,  Warwick-lane, 
Fore-street,  Jewry-street,  &c.  Among  other 
contemplated  improvements,  as  to  which  free- 
holds have  bem  bought  or  negotiations  entered 
into  are  those  for  continuing  the  widening  of  the 
south  side  of  Ludgate-hill,  for  widening0  Fleet- 
street  on  north  side  between  the  Couits  of  Jus- 
tice and  Chancery-lane,  Ave  Maria-lane  on  the 
south  side,  and  Upper  Thames-street.  A  variety 
of  pavements  were  laid  in  the  carriageways, 
including  the  Val  de  Travers  compressed,  Lim- 
mer  compressed,  and  the  Societe  Franeaise 
asphaltes,  the  improved  and  Ligno-Mineral 
wood  pavings,  and  some  granite  work.  On  the 
footways  the  three  kinds  of  asphalte  already 
mentioned  were  laid,  and  also  York  dressed 
stone.  In  a  length  of  50ft.  of  footway,  on  the 
south  side  of  Leadenhall- street,  there  have  been 
laid,  as  an  experimental  comparison,  three 
parallel  strips  of  (1)  granolithic  pavement- 
formed  of  crushed  granite  mixed  with  lime  and 
cement,  and  formed  into  slabs— (2)  Maninghen 
stone,  a  calcareous  sandstone  with  fine  close 
grain,  from  the  Maninghen  quarries  near 
Boulogne,  and  laid  in  courses  2ft.  wile  and 
2|in.  thick,  and  (3)  York  flagging  of  ordinary 
description.  In  April  next  it  is  intended  to 
commence  the  lighting  of  three  districts  of  the 
City  with  electric  light,  under  the  Brush,  Jab- 
lochkoff,  and  Siemens,  Brothers'  systems;  the 
experiment  would  be  continued  for  twelve 
months.  An  experiment  is  being  tried  in  a 
district  between  Fenchurch,  Aldgate,  and  Lower 
Thames-streets  of  washing  the  streets  by  jet 
and  hose. 


for  850  pejsonn.  The  arcade-columns  are  of  green 
sand. stone,  and  (lie  arches  themselves  of  moulded 
brickwork  ;  the  floors  arc  of  encaustic  tiles  and  the 
op..i  stating  is  of  deal.  Mr.  W.  Uilford  Teuton, 
ot  London,  was  the  architect;  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Hwington-square.  London,  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  J.  Miles  Griffin  executed  the  carvinrr  The 
cost  lias  exceeded  £-1,000. 

The  Camborne  Waterwoiks  Company  hive  ac- 
cepted the  tender  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Thomas  to  ( nlarge 
tfetir  reservoir  to  a  capacity  of  six  million  gallons, 
at  a  costof  £177.  ' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Church  Buildin* 
Society,  the  following  grants  have  been  made:  — 
Uacton-ou-Sea,  £25  ;  Chadwell-h. ath  new  church, 
i™;  Forest-f'a'e  non  church,  £15;  Piittlewell, 
klV;  and  Ibteeple  new  church,  £G0. 

New  schoo's  and  a  teacher's  residence  are  about 
to  be  erected  for  the  united  district  school  boird  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Bride-super-Ely,  near  Cardiff, 
at  bt.  (gorges,  fiom  the  plans  aud  disi-ns  of 
Messrs.  Blessley  and  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff. 

At  a  special  pirochial  meeting,  h<-ld  at  Kirkin- 
tilloch on  Satin  day,  Mr.  Kinnear  was  appointed 
architect  for  the  new  manse,  the  cost  not  to  exceed 
£  1,500. 

The  parish -church  of  Almondsbury,  Bristol,  has 
been  effectively  lit  up  by  means  of  the  ne  w  Hes- 
perus oil-lamp,  manufactured  by  Jones  aud  Willis 
of  Birmingham  and  London. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Droitwicb,  is  now  reopened 
after  some  considerable  alteration',  including  a 
new  set  of  choir  stalls,  by  Junes  and  Willis  of  Bir- 
mingham. 


It  is  generally  believed  that  Portland  cement 
is  impervious  to  gas  as  well  as  moisture,  but  its 
capabilities  have  been  a  little  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Philbrick,  in  an  article  on  house-drainage,  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  report, 
alludes  to  a  drain,  well  laid,  with  full  cement 
joints,  and  covered  with  concrete  of  hydraulic 
cement,  which,  notwithstanding,  gave  off 
through  this  cement  a  sufficient  effluvium  to 
make  the  cellar  nauseous,  even  though  the 
soil-pipe  was  ventilated.  Dr.  Russell,  lecturer 
on  sanitation  at  the  Watt  Ins'itute,  Edinburgh, 
tested  the  efficacy  of  Portland  cement  by  having 
a  cylinder  made,  2in.  long,  composed  of  two 
parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  cement,  bedded  in 
a  glass  funnel,  and  coated  with  paraffin,  with  the 
top  of  the  funnel  dipping  in  mercury,  within  an 
air-tight  vessel.  An  aspiratory  force,  equal  to 
lin.  of  mercury,  brought  air  through  it  slowly, 
while  a  suction,  equal  to  7in.,  gave  a  tolerably 
rapid  succession  of  bubbles.  These  experiments 
are  conclusive,  and  show  there  is  a  tendency 
among  builders  and  others  to  overrate  the  imper- 
vious qualities  of  cement. 


A  new  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick  is  in  course 
of  erection  m  the  Lmdon-road,  Nottingham,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  Evans 
and  J olley .  The  contract  for  the  first  two  sections 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Vickers  and  Co.  at  £  1, 168, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  on  Sunday  week  it 'was' 
decided  to  proceed  with  a  further  secti  .n  at  an 
estimated  additional  cost  of  £708,  by  which  the 
permanent  structure  will  be  cariied  throughout  the 
nave  and  its  aisles  to  the  roof-plate  level. 

It  has  been  determined  to  restore  the  parish- 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  Bishop  Auckland,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  £3,000.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  is  the  architect. 

A  gold  medal  has  been  presented  to  Mr 
William  Wagstaff,  builder,  of  Freston,  near 
Ipswich,  as  a  tes'imonial  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  bui  t  the  new  Wesley  an  chapel  in  the  village  of 
Chtlmoudiston. 

On  Friday  week  a  mee  iog  was  held  in  a  drill 
hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  preseutation  of  a  testi- 
monial to  Mr.  S.  Brownfield,  superintendent  of  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  by  the  employes  of  that 
large  company.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a 
nlver  tea  and  coffee  service  and  salver,  and  there 
was  the  large  number  of  861  subscribers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Antiquarian 
Society  was  held  last  week,  when  a  report  was  read 
showing  thatthe  Society  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition' 
and  that  ten  members  had  been  added  during  the' 
year.    Mr.  S.  T.  Empsal  was  re-elected  president. 

Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryness  tick- 
ing and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glvceiine  Jujubes.  Glycerine  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  bwme 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd.  and  is.  ljd.,  labelled 
James  Errs  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London  "  A 
letter  received  :  "  Gentlemen-It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  Glycerine 
Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical' treat- 
ment) in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear 
the  voice  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  hanu.-Yours  faithfully 
?hr0Ta"d°EaTinn™ary:^'  ^""^  ^eMunicipIi 


CHIPS. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  Moravian  Sunday-school 
was  laid  last  week  at  Wyke,  near  Halifax.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  one  story,  46ft.  by  27ft.,  and 
will  be  divided  by  a  wooden  partition  into  boys' 
and  girls'  departments.  It  will  accommodate  300 
scholars,  and  will  cost  £1,000.  Messrs.  G.  Hep- 
worth  and  Sons,  of  Brighouse,  are  the  architects. 

The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Halstead,  Kent, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  old  parish-church  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  the  one  just  consecrated 
consists  of  a  nave,  a;sle,  south  porch,  vestry,  and 
organ-chamber,  added  to  the  cemetery  chapel, 
which  has  been  altered  into  a  chancel.  The  style 
is  13th  century,  and  accommodation  is  provided 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. -London  Institution.  "  The  Gods  of  Canaan  " 
By  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce.  5  p.m. 
Society  of  Eugineers.  7.30  p.m. 
Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples Involved  in  Electric  Lighting  " 
By  Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  F.R.S.  Fust 
lecture  of  course.   8  pm. 

Tuesday.  Institution  of  Civil  EDginefrs.  Discussion  on 
"  Tide  Gauge,  Tidal  Harmonic  Analysei, 
and  Tide  Predictor."  8pm 

W  ed.nesda  v.-  Society  of  Arts  (in  theatre  of  South  Ken- 
sington Museum).  "Accents  of  Chim- 
borazo  and  Catopaxi  in  18S0."  By  Edward 
AVhvmper.    8  p.m. 

Thursday. -Socie'y  for  the  Fine  Arts.    "Art  with  Re- 
ference to  the  Stage."    By  W.  J.  Allen 
8  p.m. 

London  Institution.  "  The  Prospects 
of  Architecture  in  Modern  Civilisiticn." 
By  Wm.  Morris.  7  p.m. 
Fbiday.-  University  College.  "The  Sculptures  of  the 
Temple  ef  Zeus,  at  Olympia."  By  Prof. 
C.  T.  Newton.   4  p.m. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing 

2,ws.t.a?re,'''>hl,'•  and  the  Preventiveof  FEVERS,  BII  IOUSNBSS 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  sprinr  and 
lummer  ailments  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  theworll  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  HUL    Vtt  no  mbttltutc  -TAjivr.l  ,a,aDa 
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complaints.   

CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.^  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages, 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 

  1 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

cf  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHABLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— |Advt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.J 


BATH  STONE. 
SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube 
PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 


TENDEBS. 

t  «  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering- at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender-it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

BEXHiLL.-For  road-making,  Bexhill-on-Sea,  for  Earl 
De  la  Ware.    Messrs.  Fowler  and  Hill,  surveyors  :— 
Cruttenden,  F.,  St.  Leonards       ...    £788  0  0 

King,  A.,  Hollington   550   0  0 

Bull,  E.,HoHmgton   533   0  0 

Bkocklet— For  construction  of  a  sewer  on  an  estate 
at  Brockley,  near  Lewisham.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  ol 
Chiist's  Hospital,  engineer  :  - 

Carter,  W   £2,500 

"Woodham,  W.  and  J   1,965 

Keeble,  J.  W  

Bell,  J   M5» 

Kirk  and  Eandall  

Webb,  J.  W   J>f™ 

McKenzie  and  Co   M*> 

Blackheath. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  8, 
The  Paragon,  Blackheath.  Mr.  Geo.  Legg,  architect. 
No  competition :—  ,  „ 

Shurmur  (accepted). 

Cothebstone,  Yobks.-Fot  works  to  St  Cuthbert's 
Church.  Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  architect,  bhefheld- 
terrace,  Campden  Hill,  London,  W.  :— 

Kyle,  J.,  Barnard  Castle  (accepted)  £1,290  0  0 

Coventry. — For  the  erection  of  a  stone  wall  in  Brick- 
kiln-lane, for  the  Coventry  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  P. 
W.  Whitley,  surveyor  :— 

Mellor  and  Dyer,  Kenilworth 

Lockley,  S.   

Newman,  W  

Price,  Thus  

Coulson,  T  

Taylor,  W   ••■ 

Garlic,  C,  Coventry  (accepted) 

Green,  8  

Cricklewood— For  the  construction  of  roads  and 
sewers  on  the  Ciicklewood  Estate,  for  H.  8  H.  Princess 
de  Lusignan.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  A.E.I.B.A.,  57,  Moor- 
gate-street,  E.C.,  architect:— 

Todd,  W.  G.,  Southgate  (accepted)    £560   0  0 


£84  10 
39  18 
38  0 
32  0 
30  10 
28  0 
28  0 
26  0 


Croxdale.— For  erection  of  board-school,  Croxdale, 
near  the  city  of  Durham.  Mr.  Joseph  Shields,  architect; 
Durham : — 

Ki  ll,  A.,  Ch ester- le-Street 

Brown,  W.  F.,  Sunderland 

Atkinson,  W.  C,  8tockton-on-T. 

Johnson,  J.,  Hartlepool  

Robson  &  Tremble,  lletton 

Gradon  and  Sun,  Durham  

rurdie,  R.,  Gilesgate  Moor 

Lowes,  J.,  Durham   

Atkinson  &  Sun,  Gates'h-on-Tyne 

Bailes,  G.,  Durham  

Pratt,  W.,  Durham   

Whaley,  J.,  Durham   

Taylor,  Bros.,  Blanohlana 

Robson,  T.j  Low  Fell   

Grant,  J.,  Durham  

Robinson  and  Tidster,  Ferryhill  .. 

Elnt»i>,  T.  J.,  Eooghton-le-SpriDg 

Ridley,  W.,  Low  Law   

Foster,  W.,  Croxdale  (accepted)  .. 
Blackett,  W.  &  It.,  B.  Auckland 
Hoist  and  White,  Tangley  Moor 


£2,673  11 

4i 

2,422 

7 

3 

2,310 

7 

5 

2,280 

0 

0 

2,094 

4 

0 

2,062 

15 

6 

2,060 

0 

0 

2,059 

0 

0 

2,054 

11 

7 

2,053 

0 

0 

1,980 

0 

0 

1,976 

0 

0 

1,960 

0 

0 

1,955 

17 

4} 

1,940 

0 

0 

1.R63  13 

0 

1,798 

0 

0 

1,750 

0 

0 

1,710 

0 

0 

1,688 

12 

6 

1,640 

0 

0 

Denby  Dale. -For   villa  residence,  conservatory, 
stabling,  out  offices,  &c,  Denby  Dale,  near  Huddersneld. 
Mr.  Frederick  Moorhouse,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  Wood,  Leeds:— 
Mason  :— 

Turton,  J.,  Skelmanthorpe. 

Carpenter  and  joiner  :— 

Holmes,  J.,  Denby  Dale. 

Plumber  and  glazier  :— 

Lidster  and  Armitage,  Huddersneld. 

Goodwin,  Wm.  and  Son,  Huddersneld. 
Tlasterer :—  ■  •  , 

Child,  Wm.,  Denby  Dale. 

Lawton  and  Hogley,  Holmfirth. 
Edinburgh.— For  constructing  the  Edinburgh  Suburban 
and  South  Side  Railway,  being  about  7  miles  of  double 
railway.    Messrs.  Trimble  and  Peddie,  enjineers  :— 

Waddell,  J.  (accepted)    £144,000   0  0 

Exeter.— For  the  inclosure  of  show-yard  and  erection 
of  shedding  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Devon  County 
Agricultural  Society  :—  .  ,> 

Clements,  of  Chillington,  near  Kingsbndge  (accepted), 
£652. 

Finsbury  Park— For  building  new  shop-front  and 
making  alterations  to  premises  at  Seven  Sisters-road, 
Finsbury  Park.    Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  architect  :— 

Larke    £962   0  0 

Shurmur    ?,  « 

Harper   932   °  ° 

Duruford  and  Langham    8i9   0  O 

Stevens   828  0  0 

Steel,  Bros   819   0  0 

DoddsandRobb    785  0  0 

Mattock,  Bros   777   0  0 

Wilkinson    750   0  0 

Forest  Gate.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  semi 
detached  villas  in  Earlham-grove,  Forest-gate,  Essex,  tor 
J.  Maidment,  Esq.   Messrs.  Hills  and  Fletcher,  archi- 
tects : —  . 

Alexander    £1'l'X  X  „ 

Wire,  Bros   910   0  ° 

Crisp  and  Tomlin   892   0  0 

Lee,  H.  (accepted)  ...      ,.      ...         820   0  0 
Highgate— For  alterations  to  the  "  Whittington  Stone  " 
publichouse,  Highgate-hill.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  architect :— 

Kerry    £598   0  0 

Shurmur'"    593   0  0 

Larke    590   °  0 

Harper   547   0  0 

Durnford  and  Langham    528   0  0 

Stevens,  Bros   470   0  0 

Steel,  Bros   460   0  0 

Mattock,  Bros   417   0  0 

Holborn,  W.C.— For  works  of  dusting  and  slopping  for 
the  Holborn  District  Board  of  Works  :  — 

Dodd  (accepted)    £3,000   0  0 

More    ...       ...    2,880   0  0 

Hove  —For  repairs  to  Ellen-street  Schools,  for  the 
School  Board  of  Hove,  next  Brighton  :— 

Parsons  and  Sons  (accepted)   £37  10  0 

[Lowest  tender  received.] 
Hoxton.— For  alterations  to  "  White  Hart,"  Hoxton. 
for  Mr.  E.  J.  Rose.  Messrs. Wilson,  Son,  and  Aldwinckle, 
architects:-    ^   Q  Q 

Shurmur.'.'.'    874   0  6 

Hearle    833   0  0 

Lancaster  —For  the  erection  of  the  Rogett  memorial 
infirmary  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Imbeciles 
Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  architects  :— 
Mason's  work  :— 

Baynes,  C,  Lancaster  (accepted). 

Joinery :  — 

Hatch,  J.  (accepted). 
Slating  and  plastering :  — 

Cross,  E.  and  Sons  (accepted) . 

Plumbing  and  glaziDg :— 

Calvert  and  Heald  (accepted). 
Painting :—  ,        ■  , 

Warwick,  H.  (accepted). 

Lavender-hill.— For  repairs  to  ''  Premier''  ale  stores, 
27,  Tyneham-grove,  Lavender-hill,  for  Messrs.  B.  Taylor 
and  Co.,  Frederick-street,  Hampstead-road.  Mr.  W.  1 
Potter,  architect : — 

Hay  worth,  S.,  Kingsland 

Hersee,  F.,  Peckham  

Walkley ,  H  ,  Battersea 
Weaver  and  Green,  King's-cross 
Dearing,  C,  and  Son,  Islington 
Butler,  G.  W.,  Caledonian-road* 
•Accepted. 

London— Tenders  for  alterations  to  No.  6,  Lime 
street-square,  for  the  Investment  Company,  Limited,  Mr 
Wimble,  architect :  — 

Brass    "J™ 

Ramsey    3,235 

Falkner    3,156 

Colls  and  Son   3>133 

McLachlan  ... 
Ash  by  and  Horner  ... 

Morter   2>JS7 

London.— For  new  manufactory,  Nos.  28  and  30,  Gra- 
ham-street, City  road,  for  Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Clegg 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects  :— 

Hall,  Beddall,  and  Co. 

Lee   

Roberts   

Perry  and  Co. 

Brass  

Ashhy,  Bros  

Crabb,  G  

Morter  

Conder   

McLachlan   

Peto,  Bros  

Lawrence,  E  


London.— For  alterations  to  the  "Black  Friar" 
publichouse,  Queen  Victoiia-street,  E.C.   Mr.  H.  I. 

Newton,  architect : — 

Burman  

Lidstone  

Auley   

Shurmur  

Walker  

Beale   


£938  0  0 

880  0  0 

787  0  0 

693  0  0 

693  0  0 

671  0  0 


London.— For  Army  and  Navy  Hotel,  Victoria-street, 
S.W.   Mr.  F.  T.  Pilkington,  architect.    Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Ruault,  surveyors.  Contract  No.  1,  for  foundations  :— 
Perry  and  Co.  (accepted) 

London.— For  stables  and  workshops,  Rugby-yard, 
Lamb's  Conduit-street,  W.C.,  for  J.  W.  Elvin,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Johnstone  and  raine,  architects  :— 


Marsland,  J. 

Mustoe,  G  

Sanders,  F  

Axford,  J.  B  

Langmead  and  Way  (accepted)  .. 


£2,760  0  0 

2,537  0  0 

2,531  0  0 

2,445  0  0 

2,355  0  0 


London.— For  alterations  to  a  city  restaurant.  Mr.  H. 
I.  Newton,  architect,  S7,Gt.  George-street,  Westminster 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

General  works  ;— 

Burman  

Lidstone   

Auley   

Shurmur  

Walker  

Beale  (accepted)   

Pewterer's  work  :— 

Burrow  

Warne  

Heath   

Saunders  (accepted)  

Lutterworth.— For  the  erection  of  school-chapel  and 
Presbytery,  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire,  for  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Nottingham.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  F.R.I.B.A., 
architect.   Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  and  Giffard  :— 


£938  0  0 

880  0  0 

787  0  0 

693  0  0 

690  0  0 

671  0  0 

175  10  0 

175  0  0 

159  0  0 

151  0  0 


Halliday,  T.  C,  Greetham 
Bromwich,  Foster,  &  Co.,  Rugby 
Herbert,  T  and  H.,  Leicester  ... 
Parnell,  J.  and  Son,  Rugby 

Hewitt,  G.,  Leicester   

Saw  and  King,  Lutterworth 
Coleman,  J.,  Monks  Kirby 

Bass,  C,  Leicester  

Sawbridge  &  Turner,  Lutterworth 


£1,276 
1,251 
1,202 
1,195 
1,187 
1,100 
1,010 
974  18 
954  18 


4,850 
4,829 
4,780 
4,359 
4,285 


1,300  0  0 
1'280  0  0 
1,260   0  0 


£48  0  0 
46    0  0 


43  0 

43  0 

39  9 

39  9 


Peckham  —For  five  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  to  be 
built  in  the  Peckham-road,  S.E.  Mr.  R.  J.  Worley,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed  :— 

Downs,  W.  B.  and  Co   £4,930 

Lawrance,  E  

Toms,  E  

Smith,  Wm  

Taylor  and  Parfitt  

Green,  G.,  11,  Powell-rd.,  Clapton 

Plaistow  —For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  three  houses, 
in  flats,  for  workmen's  dwellings,  at  Plaistow,  Essex,  tor 
John  Low  Roots,  Esq.   Mr.  Thomas  Williamson,  archi-  j 

60t  Alexander    "-300  0  - 

Sharp  and  Everard 
North,  Bros.  ... 
Button  (accepted) 

Regent's-  park.  For  repairs  to  29,  William-street, 
Regent' s-park,  for  Messrs.  B.  Taylor  and  Co.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Potter,  architect : — 

Walkley,  H,  Battersea 

Hersee,  F.,  Peckham  

Butler,  G.  W.,  Caledonian-road 
Dearing,  C,  and  Son,  Islington 
Hay  worth,  S. ,  Kingsland 
Weaver  and  Green,  King's-cross 
'Accepted. 

Rugby  .-For  villa  residence  atDunchurch,  Mr.  Frederic 
Kilby,  Elborow-street,  Rugby,  architect.  Quantities. 

suppD^-    £897  0  0 

Spencer  .V.'      .'   810   <>  0 

Bennett  

Watson   1°° 

Lissaman  

Young    ™> 

Jusan    °?9 

Heap  (accepted)    675 

Tew    "  " 

Proprietor  supplies  bricks,  stoves,  and  chimney-pieces.  | 

Salisbury— For  alterations  and  additions  to  premise* 
on  the  canal,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Bloom.  Messrs. 
I  John  Harding  and  Son,  architects  and  surveyors  :— 

£2,000  0  0 
1,990   0  0 


£78  10 
65  0 
58  0 
54  11 
49  0 
49  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

3,117    0  0 

3,112   0  0 

0  0 


£8,564  0  0 

8,388  0  0 

8,168  0  0 

7,977  0 

7,897  0 

7,752  0 

7,673  0  0 

7,588  0  0 

7,656  0  " 

7,544  0 

7,444  0 


Pellett,  E  

Witt,  E  •   

Foley,  A  

Tomkins,  E  

Scruse,  W  

Young  and  Sons   

Tryhurn,  P.  ...  ...   

Adey,  W.  H.  (accepted)   

Wort,  J  

All  of  Salisbury. 

Saltley. — For  sewerage  works  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
engineer,  27,  Gt.  George-street,  London,  8  W.,  and  Si, 
Waterloo-street,  Birmingham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  K  J. 
Purnell,  Coventry-    Contract  No.  3:— 

£9,771 


1,881    0  0 

1,831  10  0 

1,809   3  6 

1,780   0  0 

1,710   0  0 

1,615   0  0 

1,586  10  0 


7,37  0   0  0 


Fawkes,  Bros.,  Southport... 

Law,  G.,  Kidderminster  

Davinson.  Wm.,  Sheldon  

Hughes,  Lower  Gornal,  Dudley  . 
Hilton,  H.,  Birmingham  ... 
Currall  and  Lewis,  Birmingham. 
Talmer,  A.,  Birmingham  ... 
Smith,  J.  M„  Westminster*  . 

•  Accepted. 


8,777 
8,611 
8,500 
8,147 


0  0 
0  0 


0 
0 
0 

8,075  0 
7,703  0 
7,600  0 
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Somers  Tovts.  —  For  the  erection  of  Presbyterian 
church,  institute,  shops,  and  dwelling's.  Mr  George 
Lethbridgo,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr 
Chas.  H.  Searle  :— 


Church  :— 

Hipgs  and  Hill   

Dove,  Bros  

Brass  

Williams  and  Sons  

Harris  and  Wardrop   

Institute  :— 

Dove,  Bros  

Brass  

Hifrfrs  and  Hill   

Williams  and  Sons  

Harris  and  Wardrop   

Shops  and  dwellings : 

Dove,  Bros  

Hig-gs  and  Hill   

Brass  

Williams  and  Sons  

Harris  and  Wardrop   


£6,673  0  0 

6,515  0  0 

6,346  0  0 

6,137  0  0 

6,100  0  0 


1,440  0  0 
1,431    0  0 


1,392  0 
1,310  0 
1,300  0 


4,100  0  0 

3,968  0  0 

3.788  0  0 

3,740  0  0 

3,394  0  0 


STOCKWKLI.-For  alterations  to  42,  Stockwell-road,  for 
W.  Yardley,  Esq.   Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Gt 
George-street,  Westminster.   Quantities  supplied  :—  ' 
Pack  Bros   £249  0  0 

Mallet    245  0  0 

Vears    209  0  0 

Burman   207  0  0 

Nixon  (accepted)    198  0  0 

Stoke  Newinoton— For  completion  of  Nos  166  168 
and  170,  Stoke  Newington-road.  Messrs.  Waymouth  and 
bon,  architects  : — 

Shurmur  (accepted)   £1,300  0  0 

Totnes.  For  repairing  the  highways  during  twelve 
months,  for  the  town  council:-  °  twelve 


Cole,  E.  (accepted) 


£205    0  0 


ml°tTv,NEV~S>r.scavenging'-,the  bor°«8-li  during  twelve 
months,  for  the  town  council :— 


Cole,  B.  (accepted) 


£122   0  0 
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v.iTTc  '„7  ir rsTpw.— For-  erection  of  two  semi-detached 
villas  at  H.gham  Hall  Park,  Walthamstow.  Messrs. 
Fairbrother,  Ellis,  Clarke,  and  Co.,  architects  :- 

Lipscombe    £2,54!   0  - 

Drew  

Mattock,  Bros. 

^.ur™ur    ...  1,962 

Wh'te   1,945 

Read    j  pa, 


>.  V 


2,350  0  0 
2,073    0  0 


8cott    1,840   0  0 

WESTMiNSTER.-For  alterations  to  No.  10,  Strand,  for 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Co.   Mr.  Henry  Jacques,  architect  :- 

Clemence    £I  397  0  0 

Toms    '873  0  Q 

King  and  Son   797   0  0 

L,ain<r  and  Son    735   0  q 

Panter  and  Powditch       '."  745  0  0 

WEvnRiDOE.-For  proposed  new  public-house  and 
block  of  four 'cottages  at  Weybridge,  for  G.  B.  Holroyd. 
Esq.,  from  plans  by  Mr.  C.  Welch,  architect,  Chertsey  • 


Forsey,  J.,  Chertsey... 
Nesmyth,  H.  G.,  Chertsey... 

Bushel!,  Sunbury   

Woods,  G.,  Weybridge 

Fowler  

Farley,  Kersham     ...  ... 

Oades,  Egham       ...  ,,. 

Peters,  Oatlands-park 

Brown,  W.  and  A.,  Oatlands-park 

Hunt,  R.  J„  Chertsey 

Squelch,  Egham 

Brown,  A.  and  H.,  Addlestone 


£1,830   0  0 

1,800    0  0 

1,710    0  0 

1,658  10  0 

1,650    0  0 

1,625    0  0 

1,599    0  0 

1,5S5    0  0 

1,540    0  0 

1,498    0  0 

1,484  10  0 

1,415    0  0 


w^f1lr„°HtP?.K~?'01'i  ihouses>  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
Stect  Estates.   Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore, 

Read   £4,183   0  * 


Hunt  

Pritchard 

Little  

Sparks  

Hearle  

Ashby,  Bros. .. 
Outhwaite 
Gilbey  


4,176  0  0 

3,997  0  0 

3,789  0  0 

3,700  0  0 

3,683  0  0 

3,673  0  0 

3,537  0  0 

2,594  0  0 


WiTiiAr,r..-For  schools  at  Silver-street,  Withall,  for 
arLw5  8nNo,t."?.  8^ool-board.  Mr.  William  Hale, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  ;  — 


Schools. 

Johnson,  C  £2;098  0 

Patton,  W.  H.     ...    1,773  0 

Brooks,  W   1,735  0 

Moffat,  J   1,713  0 

Corbet c,  c   1,097  10 

Matthews  and  Ron  1,694  0 

Smith,  J.  and  Son...  1,698  0 

Wilcox,  H   1,700  0 

Barnsley  and  Sons  1,678  0 

Bowen,  J   1,630  0 

Clulee.F. (accepted)  1,590  5 


nouse. 
0£612  0 
0  436 
450 
437 
437 
439 
426 
115 
418 
11  1 


Total. 
0  £2,708  0 
0  2,214  0 
2,180  0 
2,150  0 
2,134  10 
2,133  0 
2,124  0 
2,115  0 
2,096  0 
2,044 


0 
0 
0 
0 

I) 

0 
0 

-    0  _ 
400  10   0   1,990  15 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &C0.,UMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


NOW  BEADY. 
HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
VOL.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE 

BUILDING  NEWS, 

PRICE  TWELVE  SHILLINGS. 
Order  at  once  of  any  bookseller,  as  only  a  limited 
number  are  bound  up. 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS, 

^fr^0/ f  -  Super- ™  Stock'  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  toot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 
Immense  htock  always  ready   for  Laying 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY 


THIN  PAROIIFT  &phin'tP1at^t)'*-5-16lnchthick1  P^pared  on 
111(11     rnni^UL  I     deal  back  laminations,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 

deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  ^'SMW?  lee  CoSiot 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQUET. 

DEAL 
BACKING. 


FLETCHER'S  PATENT 

METAL  SUBSTITUTE  FUR  PUTTY 

FOR   GLAZING   PURPOSES   ONLY.  ' 

Roofs  covered  in  with  21  oz.  or  Rolled  Glass  at  from  lOd.  per  foot  Super.,  including  Bars 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

Messrs.FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  Co  ,  Ltd,  13a,  Great  George  St,  Westminster. 

PATENT  TROUGH  CLOSETS 

For  Schools,  Workshops,  Barracks,  &c,  and  all  purposes 
in  which  inspection  or  control  is  necessary. 

llMpiSS?^^TraS'  °f  lALT  GLAZED  ea*the™re,  with 

t    *  *  W7  SEATS-    They  are  Strong>  Clean,  Free  from  Smell,  and  Cannot 
get  out  ot  Order. 


Full  Particulars  and  Drawings  on  Application  to 

WILCOCK  AND  CO. 

BURMANTOFTS,  LEEDS. 
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CONTRACTS. 


ATOKTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

_Ll|  TO  BUILDERS. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  TENDER  AND  BOILER  SMITHS'  SHOPS  at  North- 
road  Engine  Works,  Darlington,  as  under  : 
Contract  no.  1 : — 

Excavator,    Bricklayer  and  Mason,    Carpenter  and  Joiner, 
Slater,  Plumber,  Glazier,  Gas  Fitter,  and  Painter'i  Work. 
Contract  No.  2  :— 

Ironfounder  and  Smith's  Work. 

Plans  and  Specification  may  be  seen,  and  further  information 
obtained,  on  application  to  Mr.  William  Bell,  the  Company's  Ar- 
chitect, at  York,  on  and  after  the  7th  instant 

Quantities  supplied  on  personal  application  to  parties  Tender- 
ing for  the  whole  of  the  work  included  in  each  Contract- 

Sealed  Tenders,  marked  "  Tender  for  Smiths'  Shops,  Darling- 
ton," to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  York,  not  later  than  WED- 
NESDAY, the  23rd  instant. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

Ample  Security  will  be  requ'red  from  the  Contractor  whose 
Tender  is  accepted. 

C.  N.  WILKINSON,  Secretary. 
York,  2nd  March,  1881.  ____ 

piTY  of  ST.  ALBAN. 

W  MAIN  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

CONTRACT  NO.  1 
TO  CONTRACTORS. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  St. 
Alban,  acting  a-*  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  are  desirous  of 
receiving  TENDERS  from  competent  persons  willing  to  enter 
into  a  Contract  for  the  following  works,  viz  : 

The  Construction  of  the  MaIN  and  BRANCH  SEWERS,  con- 
sisting of  about  21,000  yards  of  STONE  WARE  PIPES ,  varying 
from  18  inches  to  9  inches  diameter,  with  the  necessary  man- 
holes, ventilators,  river  crossings  and  other  works  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

The  Construction  of  about  1<\000  yards  of  SURFACE  WATER 
DRAINS,  varying  from  12  inches  to  4  inches  diameter,  with 
the  necessary  gullies ,  &c. 

The  Construction  of  the  OUTFALL  SEWER  to  Sewage  Land, 
consisting  of  about  2,500  yards  of  Stoneware  Pipes,  ani  200 
yards  of  Cast-iron  Pipes,  21  inches  diameter,  together  with 
the  river-crossing,  manholes,  flushing  chambers,  &c. 

The  SUBSOIL  DRAINAGE  of  about  thirty  acres  of  land  to  be 
used  for  Sewage  purposes. 

The  Providing  and  Laying  of  about  1,100  yards  of  STONEWARE 
PIPE  CARRIERS, and  other  Works  necessary  for  distribu- 
tion of  Sewage. 

Construction  of  SCREENING  TANK,  MANHOLES,  BOUND- 
ARY FENCE,  and  other  Work  on  Sewage  Land. 

And  the  Providing  and  Laying  of  about  1,400  yards  of  15-inch 
STONEWARE  and  IRON  EFFLUENT  DRAIN,  with  man- 
holes. 

Lithographed  specification,  bills  of  quantities,  &c. ,  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  office  of  the  Engineer,  Mr.  James  Mansergh,3,  West- 
minster-chambers, Victoria  street,  Westminster,  or  at  my  office, 
on  and  after  Saturday,  the  5th  of  March,  on  the  payment  of  Five 
Pounds  by  Cheque  or  P. O.O. ,  which  will  be  returned  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  bona  fide  tender,  with  bill  of  quantities  fully  priced 
out. 

The  drawings  maybe  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer,  in 
Westminster,  or  of  Mr.  George  Ford,  City  Surveyor's  Office,  St. 
Alban's. 

The  tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  my  office ,  in  sealed  envelopes 
f.ddress^d  to  me,  and  endorsed  "Sewerage  Works,  Contract  No. 
I,"  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  SATURDAY,  the  26th  day  of 
March. 

The  Corporation  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

ISAAC  N.  EDWARDS, 
Clerk  to  the  Sanitary  Authority. 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  St.  Alban's,  2nd  March.  1881. 


BUILDERS  willing  to  TENDER  for 
the  ERECTION  OF  BOARD  SCHOOLS.  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  to  accommodate  650  children  are  requested  to  forward  their 
names  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  send  bills  of  quantities  in  a 
few  days.  The  materials  will  be  bricks,  with  red  stone,  and  local 
rubble  foundations. 

BROMILOW  and  CHEERS,  Architects. 
21,  Harrington  street,  Liverpool. 

4th  March,  1881. 


T 


0  BEIOKMAKEBS. 


TENDERS  are  required  for  the  Supply  of  LABOUR  and 
MATERIALS  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  Bricks  upon  a 
Building  Estate  near  London. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  D.  W.  ASTON,  Surveyor,  1, 
Addison-road,  Kensington ,  W. 


DISTRICT  of   SOUTH  HORNSEA, 
MIDDLESEX. 

The  Local  Board  for  the  District  of  South  Hornsey  are  prepared  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  NEW  BOARD  BOOM, 
OFFICES,  RESIDENCE,  STABLE,  ENGINE  HOUSE,  MOR- 
TUARY, &c,  in  Mil  ton-road,  South  Hornsey. 

Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  must  apply  to  W.  Edward  Fry, 
Surveyor  and  Architect,  at  the  offices  of  rhe  Local  Board?  No.  18, 
Spenser-road,  South  Hornsey,  where  the  plans,  specification,  and 
a  copy  of  the  form  of  contract  can  be  seen  on  and  after  Mondiy, 
the  ith  of  March,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  and 
where  information  as  to  the  approximate  quantities  and  a  form 
of  Tender  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  £1  Is. 

The  Board  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
such  quantities,  which  must  be  verified  by  the  persons  desirous 
of  Tendering  ;  nor  does  it  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender. 

The  Tenders,  which  must  be  on  the  printed  form  supplied,  as 
no  others  will  be  received,  are  to  be  delivered  before 6  o'clock  p.m. 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  23rd  of  March,  1881,  addressed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  South  Hornsey  Local  Board,  at  No.  18,  Spenser- 
road,  South  Hornsey,  N.,  and  must  be  endorsed  "  Tender  for 
Local  Baard  Offices,"  &c. 

EDWARD  B.  BENNETT,  Clerk. 
2nd  March,  1881.  

""RURAL  SANITARY  AUTHORITY; 

_LL  FAVER8HAM  UNION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  GIVEN,  that  the  Guardians  oftheFaver- 
sham  Union,  acting  as  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  will,  at 
tne  meeting  of  the  Authority  to  be  held  at  the  Workhouse,  on 

Wednesday,  the  23rd  day  of  March.  1881,  proceed  to  the  Election 
"fan  INSPECTOR  OF  NUISANCES,  SURVEYOR  under  the 
Public  Health  Acta,  aud  SURVEYOR  OF  HIGHWAYS,  for  the 
v  u  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1882,  at  a  sala-y  at  the  rate  of 
£260  per  annum- 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  keep  a  horse,  to  de- 
vote the  whole  of  his  time  to  thp  duties,  and  to  enter  into  a  bond 
with  two  approved  sureties  in  the  sum  of  £100,  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  tne  same. 

Applications,  in  the  candidates'  handwriting,  stating  age  and 
with  testimonial',  must  be  delivered  at  the  Union  Offices,  44, 
Court-street,  Faversham,  before  8  p.m.  on  the  15th  MARCH, 
1881. 

Notice  will  be  sent  to  those  required  to  attend  before  the  Au- 
thority. 

By  order, 

ALLAN  TASSELL,  Clerk. 

41,  Court-street,  Faversham, 
23rd  February,  1881. 


For  remainder  of  Contracts,  seep.  XXVIII. 


QTOCKS.— Good  STOCK  BRICKS  for 

>  J   f-ALE,  at  Tanners'  Hull  Brickfield,  Sllvor-st.,  Edmonton. 
Apply  f.,r  prices  to  OEOllOE  CltAIIII, 

rilCENIX  WORKS,  Kin-Mland  Green,  E., 

Or  to  the  Manager  on  the  Field. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Sale  on  Tuesday  and  "Wednesday  next.— lie  C.  Batty  and  El- 
dridge. — In  Liquidation.— Fulham  —To  Builders,  Coatractors, 
and  Other 


M 


E.  F.  E.  HAYES  is  instructed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Delaford-street  and  Prothero- 
oad  (both  ieading  out  of  Kylston-road),  Crown-road,  and  at 
Dawcs-lane, adjoining  the  Bedford  Arms,  Fulham  Fields,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  March  8th  and  9th,  1881,  atone 
o'clock  precisely  each  day,  a  large  assemblage  of  BUILDING 
PLANT  and  MATERIALS,  comprising  scatfold-poles,  wheel- 
barrows, tea ffold- boards,  putlogs,  eords,  1,200  poling-boards, 
1,664  pieces  3  by  2  quartering,  364  I  and  1J  floor  boards, 
7  by  2 J  battens,  quantity  of  deals  sawn  for  joiners' 
work,  cut  clasp  naiN,  deal  boards,  portab'c  office,  rain- 
water goods,  slating  battens,  and  other  effects.  On  view  the  day 
prior  and  morning  of  sale. —  ;atalogues  may  be  had  on  t'ic  pre- 
mises ;  of  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  60,  Jermyn-street,  St. 
Jameo's  ;  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Reynolds,  and  Co  ,  Accountants, 
13  and  14,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E  C-  ;  and  at  the  Auctioneer's 
Office",  14.  King  street  West,  Hammersmith  Broadway  (adjoin- 
ing the  London  and  County  Bank),  and  at  Turnham  Green  (facing 
the  Duke's  Avenue*. 


Croydon. — Some  of  the  best  Sites  in  the  Town  for  Shops  and 
Trade  Premises. 

MESSES.  BLAKE,  SON,  and  HAD- 
DOCK  are  instructed  to  LET  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Grey- 
hound Hotel,  Croydon, on  WEDNESDAY,  9th  March,  at  5  for 6. 
on  BUILDING  LEASES  for  99  years,  with  option  of  purchasing, 
the  GROUND  RENTS,  21  Plots  FREEHOLD  LAND  in  fome  of 
the  best  positions  in  the  town,  part  in  th- north  end  of  the  High- 
street,  and  part  in  George-street  and  Park-lane,  near  to  and  in 
the  main  line  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  three  principal  rail- 
way stations  and  the  tramways. — Particulars  and  plans  of  Messrs. 
Hogan  ana  Hughes,  Solicitors,  23,  Martin's-lane,  Cannon  street, 
E.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Croydon,  and  32,  Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street,  E.C. 


Second  Sale. — Spilsby  Prison,  County  of  Lincoln. 

MR.  R.  MACKINDEE  will  offer  for 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  SATURDAY,  12th  March.  1881, 
the  BUILDINGS,  as  now  standing,  with  all  their  internal  FIT- 
TINGS, to  be  pulled  down  and  removed  off  the  p-emises— viz.  : 
One-Storey  Treadmill  House  and  Cells  ;  Two-St  tries  Bakehouse; 
Two  Stories  Day  and  Night  Cells,  with  iron  doors,  iron 
bedsteads,  Yorkshire  stone  landings,  flags,  &c.  ;  Cooking  House  ; 
Brick  Walls;  Females'  Cells  and  Dormitories  ;  Warder's  House 
and  Lock-up  ;  Turnkey's  House,  &c.  Sale  to  commence  »t  two 
o'clock.— Spilsby  and  Skegness,  28th  Feb.,  1881. 


Properties.— Essex  and  Kent. 

MR  W.  H.  COLLIER  is  instructed  by 
the  British  Land  Company  (Limited),  to  offer  by  AUC- 
TION the  following  eligible  PROPERTIES,  viz.  :— 

George-lane,  Woodford  Hall,  and  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. — At 
the  George  Inn,  Woodford,  on  MONDAY,  March  14.  at  six  fur 
seven  ia  the  evening,  60  lots  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILD- 
ING LAND,  with  excellent  frontages  to  Georgc-lane,  the  Chig- 
well-road,  and  the  new  roads  leading  therefrom,  adjoining 
George-lane  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, from  whence 
there  is  an  excellent  service  of  trains  to  Liverpool -street  and 
Fenchurch-strpet  ;  also  two  lots  in  Malmesbury-road,  on  the 
Woodford  Hall  Esta  e,  and  10  lots  in  Russell-road,  Buckhurst 
Hill. 

Sydenham,  Kent —At  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Svdenbam.  on 
THURSDAY,  March  17,  at  six  for  seven  in  the  evening,  27  lots  of 
eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  with  excellent  front- 
ages to  Venner?  Byne,  and  Tredown-roads,  leading  direct  from 
Sydenham  station  on  the  London,  Brighton^  and  South  Coast 
Railway  to  Penge  station  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  within  a  few  minutes' walk  of  eithfr  station,  trains 
running  frequently  to  the  CUy  and  West  End,  being  a  porti«n  of 
the  Newland's  Park  Estate 

The  properties  will  be  sold  free  from  tithe  and  land-tax.  The 
turchase-money  may  be  paid  by  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent  ,  and  the 
balance  can  remain  on  mortgage  or  contract  at  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, to  be  paid  in  nine  years  by  equal  half-yearly  instalments  ; 
bat  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  balance  mav  De  paid  off  at  any 
time  without  notice.  Free  conveyance  will  be  given  on  the  ven- 
dor's title  being  accepted  —Particular,  plans,  and  conditions  of  sale 
may  be  obtained  about  ten  daysbeiore  the  sale  at  the  principal 
inns  in  the  neighbourhoods  ;  of  Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Russell,  Soli- 
citors, 59,  Coleman-street,  E.C. ;  of  the  Auctioneer,  25,  Moorgate- 
street,  London,  E.C.  ,  and  at  the  places  of  dale. 


Barnet  — The  remaining  portion  of  the  Drew  Estate,  comprising 
144  lo's  of  Freehold  Building  Land,  in  convenient  plots  for  small 
houses.   Roads  and  sewers  constructed.   Free  conveyance. 

MESSRS.  FAREBROTHER,  ELLIS, 
CLARK,  and  CO  will  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Red  Lion  Hotel,  Barnet,  on  WEDNESDAY,  16th  March,  at7 
o'clock  in  the  even.ng,  ■  he  above  valuable  FREEHOLD  LAN  D, 
which,  from  its  position  in  the  Market  Town,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  railway  station  of  High  Barnet,  offers  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities to  speculative  builders  or  others  desirous  of  erecting; 
residences  for  their  occupation.  May  be  viewed — Particulars 
and  conditions  may  be  had  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Barnet;  oi 
Messrs.  Fisher  and  Fisher,  Solicitors,  1,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C. ;  or  of  Messrs.  FAREBROTHER,  ELLIS,  CLARK,  and  CO., 
5  and  6.  Lancaster-place,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  18,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C. 


First  Portion.— "Valuable  Freehold  Puilding  Land  at  Finchley. 

MESSRS.  E.  E.  CROUCHER  and  Co. 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  adjoin- 
ing the  Railway  Hotel.  Church  End,  Finchley,  on  TUESDAY, 
April  12,  at  six  punctually  in  the  evening,  in  lO  lots,  the  first 
portion  of  the  valuable  and  improving  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
ESTATE,  known  as  the  Elm  Park  Estate,  situate  within  three 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Finchley  Junction  Station  on  the  Great 
Northei  n  Railway,  and  in  one  of  the  most  charming  suburbs  of 
London,  having  frontages  to  Nether  street  and  Dollis-road,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  erection  of  superior  villa  and  other  resi- 
dences. Water  supply  guaranteed ,  gravel  soil,  well-made  roads, 
and  drainage  constructed  in  accordance  witti  the  by-laws  of  the 
Finchley  sanitary  authorities.  Free  conveyance.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  purchase-money  can  remain  at  5  per  cent"  per  annum  in- 
terest, repayable  over  a  period  of  year*.  Note. — The  mansion 
known  as  Elm  Place,  and  a  suitable  plot  of  ground,  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  on  this  evening.  Tne  land  may  be  viewed  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Foreman  on  the  Estate.  Flans,  particulars,  and 
conditions  of  sile  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Whittington  and 
Son,  Solicitors,  3.  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  EC;  at  the 
place  of  sale  ;  at  the  principal  inns  and  taverns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  on  the  Estate  ;  a-d  at  the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  7(i,  Chan- 
cery-lane, W.C.,  and  223,  Seven  Sisters- road,  N. 


City  of  London.— By  Order  of  the  M-rtgag^e. — A  Valuable  and 
Extensive  (untinisheoj  pile  of  Buildings  situate  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  Andrew  s-street,  Holborn  Circus,  nearly  opposite 
the  works  of  Messrs  Ponti'ex  and  Wood,  Engineers,  and  cov 
ering  an  area  of  6,200ft.  super,  with  a  frontage  of  50  feet.and 
an  imposing  elevation.  The  premises  were  designed  fur  an 
hotel  and  shops,  but  they  are  also  available  for  warehouses, 
public  stores,  offices,  chambers,  and  various  other  purposes. 
Held  on  lease  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for 
so  years  from  Ladj-d»y.  187!>,  at  a  ground-rent  of  X400. 

MESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON, 
FARMER,  and  BRIOGEWaTKR  will  SELL,  at  the 
Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  March  22,  at  i,  the  above  important  PRO- 
PERTY. The  Premises  contain  on  the  ground- Hour  tWO  B  >aciuUl 

shops,  each  about  40ft,  by  isi'c  Gin,  public  entrance  vestibule, 
three  very  lar^e  rooms,  and  two  ro  ms  on  the  upper  floors,  613 

rooms  of  vari  uis  sizes,  also  a  fine  large  n  a  I  <■  m  t  1 7 It.  fiin.  by  32ft. 

din.  (on  the  first  floor;.  The  basem.nt  extends  under  the  entire 
blOOk.— Particular!  and  plant  of  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Harrison, 
Solicitors,  5,  Raymond  buildings,  UrayVinu  ,  and  of  the  Auction 

ee»,80j  encup  Uj. 


TT'IEE  at  G.  MITCHELL'S  MAEBLE 

_JJ  GALLERIES,  166,  Brompton-road,  London,  8.W.— In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  destructive  fire,  Mr.  M'TOHELL  has  a  !ar«e 
SALVAGE  STOCK  thrown  upon  his  hands,  consisting  of  Marble, 
Stone,  and  Alabaster  Chimneypieces,  Stoves,  Fenders.  Kitchen 
Kanties,  Tombs,  Crosses,  Tablets,  &c,  which  he  U  prepared  to 
DISPOSE  OF  i.y  PRIVATE  CON1RACT  immediately,  at  very 
low  price*.  The  Itoval  Arms  in  stone,  large  size,  slightly  damaged. 
Also  a  number  of  ScaglioU  Columns,  &c  Offer*  for  any  part  of 
this  late  valuable  Stock  are  respectfully  solicited.  Approved  bills 
taken  — G.  MITCHELL,  166,  Brompton  road,  London,  S.W. 
Business  carried  on  as  usual  at  148,  Upper  Thames  street ;  also 
at  Chelsea  Works. 


WEST  COMBE  PAEK  ESTATE, 
Blackheath  (roads  and  sewers  made,  20  minutes  from 
Cann  on-strcet). — 100  acres  of  FKEEHOLD  LAND  to  be  LET  or 
KOLD,  in  large  or  small  plots,  according  to  bituation.  Riilway 
Station  on  the  property.  Advances  made — For  plans  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  S.  EDMBSTOV,  12,  (Ircat 
"Winchester-street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs  ISAACS  and  FLORENCE.  3, 
Verulam-buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C.;  Messrs.  BRISTOW, 
Solicitors,  Greenwich  ;  or  to  Mr.  Z.  PARKES,  at  ttie  Estate 
Office,  West  Combe  Turk  Station. 


BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET  (almost 
adjoining  the  Queen's-road  station  of  the  South  London 
Railway). — About  50  PLOTS,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  portions.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  H.  A.  ALEXANDER,  72,  Cannon  street,  E.C. 


FOE  SALE. — 
AG-horse  power  second-hand  Portable  Steam  Engine, in 
good  condition,  and  a  new  6ft.  pan  Mortar  Mill  ;  price.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty  Pounds.   Can  be  seen  at  BARROWS  and 
STEWART'S  WORKS,  Banbury,  Oxon.  

CITES    for    STABLES.  Portobello- 

Kj?  road,  Notting  hill. — Coach  houses,  with  rooms  :>ver,  to 
LET.  Good  roads,  pavement,  and  sew?rs.  No  agents. — Address: 
A-  G.,  33,  Lady  Somerset-road,  Highgate-road,  N.W. 


QTEEATHAM  MANOR  PAEK,  next 

O  the  Railway  Station.— Choice  BUILDING  FRONTAGES 
to  be  LET  in  the  intended  new  road  opening  out  of  the  main 
Croydon-road.  Houses  wlil  be  ado«ed  of  £50  annual  value, 
which  are  in  great  demand  at  Streatham.  A  long  frontage  has 
already  been  secured  by  a  local  builder,— Apply  to  Mr.  R.  A. 
NOT  LEY,  Surveyor  and  Aucti  neer,  80.  Cornhill,  E.C. 


rpO  LET,  in  consequence  of  Death  of 

jL  Manager,  a  PAINTER  and  PLUMBER'S  BUSINESS,  es- 
tablished thirty  years,  in  a  large  and  busy  to  wn  m  Kent  ;  about 
£350  — Address,  K  N.  P..  at  Horneas'le's,  61,  Cheansidc,  E.C. 

rpo  BEIOKMAKEES. — To  be  Disposed 

I  of,  the  GOODWILL  and  STOCK-IN-TRADE  of  a  BRICK- 
FIELD, cose  to  Station,  near  London,  on  Midland  Railway 
{siding  can  be  put  in) ;  good  head  of  clay,  30ft.  deep  ;  can  be  worked 
by  machines.— Apply  to  PR1CKE1T,  VENABLES,  and  Co, 
Surveyors.  62,  Chancery-lane, and  Barnet,  Herts. 


T 


0  POTTERS  and  BRICKM AKERS . 

To  LET,  a  FI  ELD  CONTAINING  CLAY  suitable  for  Pots, 
Pipes,  and  Bricks,  one  and  a  half  mile  from  Station  on  S.  W. 
Railway  and  S.  E.  Railway.— J.  H.  K.,  care  of  Mr.  H.  Potter, 
Farnham. 


BUILDING  LAND.— UNEIVALLED 
SITES  for  superior  Villas.— 50  acres  to  be  LET  or  SOLD, 
1  mile  from  Guildiord.— Apply  to  W.  G.  LOWER,  Architect, 
Guildford,  or  T.  DREWITT  and  SONS,  Land  Agents,  Guildford. 


^0  PLUMBEES  AND  PAINTEES.— 


rp< 

I  FOR  SALE,  with  immediate  entry,  an  excellent  PLUMB- 
ING and  PAINTING  BU-INJbSS  carried  on  by  the  late  owner 
for  over  25  years,  the  only  concern  of  the  kind  in  a  large  and  n  - 
creasing  population,  with  a  aluablc  connection  amongst  country 
gentlemen.  The  Stock-in-Trade,  Carts,  Horses,  &c,  to  be  taken 
at  a  valuation,  and  the  Freehold  Residence,  Shops,  and  Ware- 
houses, which  are  within  a  mile  of  a  first-class  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  may  be  purchased,  a  considerable  p>vt 
of  the  purchase-meney  being  left  on  mortgage  if  desired.  The 
Business  is  an  exceptionally  od  one,  and  will  bear  the  strictest 
investigation.  It  is  being  sold  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Pro- 
prietor, who  recently  died.— Apply  for  particulars  to  Messrs. 
EGGENTON  and  PRESTON,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  150, 
Friar-street,  Reading.   


TO  PAINTEES,  PLUMBEES,  and 
DECORATORS  —To  be  SOLD,  a  flrst-cl  »ss  BUSINESS  in 
the  above  branches,  established  in  a  Cathedral  City  for  many 
years.  The  premises  are  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfare,  and  may  be  taken  on  lease,  or  the  Freehold 
purchased.  A  good  opportunity  for  an  energetic  business  man 
with  moderate  capital.— Apply  to  GEO.  L.  COLLAWAY,  Tern- 
pie  Gate,  Bristol.  

TOBUILDEES,  CONTEACTOES.  and 
OTHERS. — First-class  BUSINESS  and  PREMISES,  in  one 
of  the  best  to  *ns  in  the  Midland  Counties.  To  be  SOLD  or  LET, 
the  PREMISES  in  Peacock  lane,  Leicester,  where  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  has  been  successfully  carried  on  the  business  of 
Builder  and  Contractor.  The  Goodwin  and  Vt-e  of  the  Ma 
chinery,  including  10  horse-power  Engine  and  20  horse-power 
Boiler  included.  The  Machinery  consists  of  Mortar  Mill,  Planing 
Machine,  by  Robinson,  General  Joiner,  by  Worssam,  Band  Saw 
and  Saw  Sharpener,  by  Powis  and  Co.,  and  two  Saw  Benches.  If 
preferred,  the  whole  of  the  above  machinery,  or  any  part  ofitji 
can  be  sold  without  the  premises  if  desired. — For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  WILLIAM  NEALE,  Peacock-lauc,  Leicester.  


PUEE  WATEE.  —  Ail  the  Messrs. 
LIPSCOMBE  S  FILTERS  are  now  made  with  thoir  New 
Preparation  of  Charcoal,  wonderfully  effective,  far  surpassing 
every  other.  Old  Filters  of  every  kind  reconstructed.— Temple 
Bar  ;  44,  Queen  Victoria -street  ;  100,  Westbourne  Grove;  69.  Ox- 
ford-street.  


DEY  WAINSCOT  in  every  thickness 
at  7Jd.  per  foot  in  the  inch.   Dry  Mahogany  from  6d. 
Dry  Yellow  Deals,  £1(1  10s.  per  120. 
Spruce  Deals,  £15  per  120,  12ft.  3in.  by  9. 
Dry  Floor  Hoards,  from  10s.  tid.  per  square, 

T.  POKM\N.  Walnut  Tree- wulk,  Lambeth.  S.R.  


THOMAS  WINN, 
VICTORIA  BUILDINGS,  PARK  LANE,  LEEDS, 
Entrance  opposite  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Society's  New 
Buildings.  Practical  Building  Valuer,  Arbitrator,  and  Sur- 
veyor. Disputed  Accounts  adjusted.  Dilapidations  Surveyed 
Kv'ei  V  description  of  work  in  the  huiUlilu  line  nieasuiea  and 
valued.     Arbitrations  and   references  undertaken^  


E 


XCELSIOE     OAS     BATH , 

£5  10s.  Od. 

The  "  CALDA  "  INSTANTANEOUS  WATER  HEATER, 

£4  7s.  Od. 

PATENT  OAS  CONSERVATORY  BOILER. 
CI.  SHREWSBURY. 59.  Old  Bailev   Paetnrv :  Harrington  Til  .H.w 


/  ^AEN  and  AUBIONY  STONE. 
EMILE  FOUCAED, 

Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  LEBOUC1IEK  A 
JAM  ES.  Prices  given  P.O.  It.  Caen,  or  delivered  alongside  to  uny. 
portin  the  United  lUogdom  ,  „ 

No.  16,  STOREY  BTHEET,  Borough  Market,  S.E. 
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STONE,  BRICK,  AND  TERRA-COTTA. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  different  styles  contending  for 
public  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
material  has  a  considerable  share  in  the  suc- 
cess and  workable  conditions  of  any  of  them, 
and  will  have  much  to  do  with  its  general 
acceptance.  Unfortunately,  stone  has  never 
been  employed  with  any  amount  of  success 
in  London  ;  all  our  stone  buildings  have 
been  more  or  less  failures.  The  smoky 
atmosphere  has  done  its  best  to  clothe  our 
most  costly  buildings  in  a  thin  drapery  of 
soot,  or  has  accelerated  the  work  of  natural 
decay ;  they  soon  become  dark  and  sombre 
masses,  their  architectural  beauty  and  de- 
tails become  less  and  less  distinguishable, 
and  people  pass  them  with  a  scant  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  architectural  pie- 
tensions.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  despite  its 
blackness,  strikes  us  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
mass,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  propor- 
tions ;  the  Royal  Exchange  by  its  impos- 
ing portico;  both  are  isolated  structures, 
appealing  to  the  eye  by  their  size  and  mag- 
nificence ;  but  how  many  architectural 
masterpieces  in  the  City,  in  less  favourable  po- 
sitions, are  ever  looked  at  ? — the  chief  reason 
being  that  their  stone  facades  have  assumed 
such  a  sombre  monotony  of  grey  or  black  that 
all  play  of  light  and  shade  is  lost.  If  we  leave 
the  older  buildings  of  "Wren  and  Hawks- 
moor,  Gibbs  and  Chambers,  and  look  at 
those  built  within  the  past  generation,  we 
see  little  or  no  difference ;  they  are  all 
irretrievably  shrouded  in  black. 

Passing  to  recent  stone  buildings,  the 
discolouration  is  almost  as  noticeable.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  few  of  the  large  stone- 
fronted  buildings  in  the  City — the  great 
hotel  in  Holborn  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Company,  a  facade 
possessing  much  good  detail ;  all  the  stone 
fagades  in  Snow-hill ;  the  Deposit  Bank,  and 
several  officesin  Cheapside.  Even  the  Mercers' 
Company's newpremises  in  Cheapside,  hardly 
finished,  and  the  New  Savings  Bank  in 
Queen  Victoria-street  have  lost  their  clean, 
stony  freshness,  and  have  begun  to  wear 
the  sombre  hue  so  characteristic  of  London 
street  architecture.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  projecting  features,  like  cornices,  string- 
courses, and  pediments,  produce  a  deep 
black  shadow  below  them,  more  or  less 
streaked  upon  the  plain  surfaces  of  stone- 
work, and  wherever  there  is  a  projection 
the  blackness  is  increased  on  one  side.  In 
quite  new  stonework  a  mottled  appearance 
is  first  noticed,  which  gradually  darkens. 
One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  smoke- 
discolouration,  and  the  patchiness  attending 
its  earlier  phase,  may  be  observed  in  the 
new  Temple  Chambers  facing  the  Embank- 
ment ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  all 
the  new  buildings  of  stone  have  suffered  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  stone  front  of  St. 
Stephen's  Club-house,  the  stonework  in  the 
School  Board  offices,  the  War  and  Foreign 
Offices,  Whitehall,  and  even  the  Grand 
Hotel  and  the  other  new  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Northumberland  Avenue  have 
lost  their  freshness.  The  New  Law  Courts 
are  putting  on  a  grey  tint  of  carbon,  and 
whether  Classic,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance, 
wherever,  in  short,  stone  has  been  used,  we 
see  the  same  discolouration  going  on. 

There  is  a  monumental  character  about 
stone  edifices  hardly  obtainable  in  brick, 
and  this  association  appears  to  be  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  architect's  mind  that  he  can- 
not divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  a  build- 


ing of  a  public  character,  a  city  bank,  or  an 
exchange  must  be  a  stono  budding.  The 
Classic  architect  is  especially  prone  to  adopt 
this  view,  and  he  has  always  striven  against 
brick,  as  a  material  unworthy  of  important 
architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  Gothicist  was  that  ho 
gladly  accepted  brick,  and  availed  himself 
largely  of  its  use,  and  the  popularity  and 
flexibility  of  the  style  were  mainly  due  to 
this  cause.  The  desire  for  monumental 
effect  has  always  been  a  snare  to  the 
Classicist.  In  accepting  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  his  art,  he  has  naturally  considered 
stone  the  only  material  in  which  the 
trabeated  form  of  construction  and  columnar 
facades  could  be  adequately  carried  out ; 
and  when  this  failed  him,  he  scrupled  not. 
Brickworkhas become  popular  with  the  Queen 
Anne  men.  We  may  notice  a  remarkable 
building  in  the  latter  style  by  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  for  the  front  of  a  bank  in  Bishopsgate- 
street.  We  have  no  wish  to  institute  an 
adverse  comparison,  nor  do  we  deny  that 
the  highest  class  of  architecture  has  always 
been  favourable  to  the  employment  of 
stone ;  but  we  thiuk  the  architect,  in  this 
climate  at  least,  has  had  so  many  proofs  of 
the  failure  of  stone  in  smoky  atmospheres 
that  he  might,  in  his  own  interests,  begin 
to  consider  whether  stone  might  not  be  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  less  open  to  the  objec- 
tions we  have  named.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  failure  of  many  buildings  we  have 
instanced  has  been  due  to  the  overwrought 
stonework,  the  elaborate  carving,  and  exces- 
cessive  ornamentation  of  the  facades.  On 
those  buildings  where  the  ashlar-work  has 
been  left  untouched,  as  in  the  new  Gresham 
Offices  in  the  Poultry,  or  where  the  large 
surface  of  the  front  has  been  left  quite 
plain,  the  smoky  atmosphere  has  told  with 
less  effect.  Facades  relieved  by  columnar 
ordinances,  or  where  the  salient  features  are 
numerous  and  the  carved  relief  work  is  pro  - 
fuse,  have,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  the 
most.  The  sooty  particles  find  their  way 
into  every  nook  and  crevice  ;  the  capitals  of 
columns,  the  spaces  between  modillions, 
the  fine  quirks  and  crevices  of  mouldings 
and  carved  work  get  tilled  with  the  accu- 
mulated layers  of  floating  blacks  till  all  re- 
lief and  contrast  disappears  in  one  dingy 
coating  of  lugubrious  fur.  Repeated 
showers  and  wind  drive  these  particles  of 
soot  into  every  corner  and  crevice,  con- 
solidating them  as  time  goes  on.  Cannot 
the  architect,  in  dealing  with  fagades  of 
town  buildings,  bear  the  facts  we  have 
stated  in  mind,  and  if  stone  must  be  used, 
choose  a  style  of  Classic  freer  from  the  ob- 
jection ?  Is  it  necessary  for  him  always  to 
use  the  orders,  piling  them  up  in  agony 
upon  the  faces  of  his  stonework,  or  reces- 
sing his  front,  and  leaving  nooks  for  the 
yearly  drift  of  soot-flakes  ?  Is  he  compelled 
to  have  profusely-carved  string-courses  and 
panels  that  get  so  choked  with  dust  as  to  be 
hardly  dis'inguishable  ?  There  are  some 
styles  of  stone  ornamentation,  as  that  so  well 
practised  by  Sir  John  Soane,  and  which 
have  lately  found  imitators  among  the 
French  Classicists,  less  open  to  objection ; 
the  stone  face  is  left  plain,  and  the  lesser 
ornament  is  sunk  instead  of  being  raised. 
The  stonework  washes  itself  clean,  and  the 
incised  relief,  though  it  gets  filled  up  with 
soot,  does  not  lose  its  character. 

But  why  d  oes  the  Classicist  so  pertinaciously 
cling  to  stone,  when  he  has  within  his  reach 
the  power  of  fabricating  the  clay  of  the 
district  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  can- 
not cut  and  carve  it  like  he  can  freestone. 
Moulded  brick  and  terra- cotta  are  intrac- 
table, and  it  is  this  fact  which  operates 
against  their  use.  We  have,  nevertheless, 
the  examples  of  Italy  and  North  Germany 
to  show  how  architects  have  applied  brick 
and  terra-cotta  in  important  details,  both 
in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  epochs. 
Capitals,  arches,  and  friezes  found  in  the 


German  brick  buildings  show  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  application  of  terra-cotta  to 
Classical  features.  What  has  been  done  at 
South  Kensington  in  one  or  two  of  the 
annexes  to  the  Museum  and  at  the  School 
of  Science  show  the  impermeable  nature  of 
terra-cotta,  and  its  resistance  to  the  effects 
of  smoke ;  but  we  may  point  with  more 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Waterhouse's  Natural 
History  Museum,  and  his  new  building  just 
completed  between  Piccadilly  and  Bond- 
street,  where  terra-cotta  of  two  shades 
has  been  employed  with  good  effect,  to 
show  how  the  Classic  architect  may  turn 
it  to  account.  Difficulties  attending  the 
uncertain  shrinkage  of  the  clay  and  the 
unevenness  produced  by  warping  in  long 
lines  of  cornices  and  mouldings,  havebeen  the 
serious  obstacles  to  its  use;  but  with  increased 
facilities  for  manufacture,  the  admixture  of 
different  clays  and  substances,  these  will 
disappear.  It  is  practicable,  however,  to 
erect  a  columnar  fagade  with  cement  con- 
crete in  blocks  at  probably  less  expense 
than  in  Portland  stone,  and  the  question 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  those  architects  who  work  in 
the  Classical  styles,  if  they  desire  to  place 
their  art  on  the  same  footing  as  regards 
economy  and  durability  of  appearance  with 
that  of  the  revivalists  of  brick  architecture. 


WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

THE  Dudley  Gallery  general  exhibition  of 
water-colour  drawings  opens  with  a 
choice  selection  of  pictures  of  genre  and  land- 
scape ;  domestic  and  romantic  incident  being 
as  usual  largely  represented  on  the  walls 
and  screens.  To  begin  our  review  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers,  two  or  three  archi- 
tectural subjects  call  for  notice.  Mr.  John 
O'Connor,  for  instance,  exhibits  a  striking 
little  interior  transparent  in  colour,  and  some 
vigorous  drawing  of  detail  in  his  ' 1  Spanish 
Portico,  Burgos "  (5) ;  the  richly-carved 
circular- arch  and  the  colonnade  in  perspec- 
tive are  drawn  with  a  sympathetic  know- 
ledge of  Oriental  work  ;  and  near  it  is  Mr. 
R.  Phene  Spiers'  scholarly  drawing  of  a 
Mosque  at  Luxor,  Egypt ;  but  his  best  effort 
in  this  part  of  the  room  is  a  drawing  of 
"  Old  Doorway,  Rustofan,  Brittany  "  (No. 
10),  a  charming  sketch  of  a  Late  Gothic 
doorhead,  with  an  ogee-label  moulding, 
crocketed,  springing  from  vertical  continu- 
ous and  projecting  jamb  members.  The 
grey  stonework  and  the  broken  arch-mould 
are  handled  with  much  breadth  and  effect. 
"  St.  Alban's  Abbey  from  the  S.E."  (12),  by 
Victoria  S.  Hine,  is  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  old  Abbey,  refined  in 
drawing  and  pure  in  colour.  "  A  December 
Morning,"  by  Mr.  Max  Ludley  and  "Arti- 
chokes," the  work  of  a  lady  artist  of  much 
promise,  Elizabeth  H.  Howard,  depicting  a 
fair-haired  little  girl  in  a  field,  against  a 
background  of  dark  foliage,  are  both  spirited 
studies ;  and  the  visitor  can  hardly  leave 
this  corner  of  the  gallery  without  remarking 
a  masterly  and  powerful  study  of  light  and 
colour  in  "  Hay  Barges  on  the  Thames,"  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allan,  an  artist  who  is  working 
evidently  in  the  same  spirit  as  Miss  Clara 
Montalba-  The  same  gentleman's  "  Street 
in  Granada"  ("20)  is  also  noticeable  for  an 
idealised  treatment  of  a  commonplace  sub- 
ject. Those  who  admire  the  weird,  will 
find  something  to  captivate  them  in  Mr. 
John  M.  Swan's  "  Sorcerers,"  a  composi- 
tion exhibiting  a  skilful  handling  of  the 
strange  and  demoniacal. 

Rural  and  domestic  incidents  are  attrac- 
tively brought  to  our  no  ice  by  such  works 
as  Mr.  H.  E.  Tidmarsh's  "  Will  He  Come  :" 
and  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid's  clever  reminis- 
cence "  Bringing  in  the  Peacock  at  Christ- 
mas," the  last  founded  upon  an  old  custom 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  Wales  of  cooking 
a  peacock  with  skin  and  feathers  for  Christ- 
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mas.  The  young  lady  in  Ii*hfc-yellow  gauze 
drapery,  carrying  the  bird,  and  the  access  - 
series,  are  well  drawn.  There  is  much  fresh- 
ness and  a  natural  sense  of  colour  in  Mr. 
Philip  Norman's  "Mermaid  Street,  Rye" 
(35),  with  its  grass-grown  roadway  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Earle's  "  An  Autumn  Misty  Morn- 
ing "  (37).  Mary  Forster's  "Ringwood, 
Hants  ''  (04),  a  quiet  and  truthful  sketch  of 
misty  meadows;  while  upon  the  same  part 
of  the  wall  we  are  charmed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Dillon's  "  study  of  Siberian  Crab  Blossom," 
a  truthful  and  sympathetic  rendering  in 
colour.  The  blue  vase  and  the  sprig,  with 
the  bronzed  basin  are  admirably  set  off  on  a 
background  of  golden  hue.  As  usual,  coast 
and  marine  subjects  are  pretty  numerous. 
We  may  pick  out  Mr.  Joseph  Knight's  small 
study,  "  In  Conway  Bay,"  a  pleasant  bit  of 
open  landscape,  such  as  one  may  see  fringing 
the  coast ;  the  hillock  of  drift  is  cleverly 
managed.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wecden's  "  Storm 
Cloud"  (To)  is  vigorous  and  natural  in 
colour  ;  and  the  highly-finished  sketch  of 
the  "Land's  End"  (96),  by  Mr.  Frank 
Walton,  a  disciple  of  the  Naturalistic  school, 
sustains  that  master's  reputation  for  truth- 
ful execution,  combined  with  good  colour- 
ing, though  drawn  rather  at  variance  with 
received  canons  of  composition.  Next  it, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Richards  gives  us  a  grand,  for- 
cible, and  rocky  landscape  in  his  best  style, 
in  which  body-colour  has  been  largely  used 
to  produce  effect.  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  con- 
tributes also  a  characteristic  study,  "  Sunset 
at  Sea  "  (201),  and  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis  a  grand 
picture  of  rock  and  bdiow  in  his  "  Summer 
Sea  "  (219).  Landscape  and  mountain 
scenery,  always  a  fascinating  theme  with 
the  younger  school  of  artists,  finds  many 
able  exponents.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bedford's  sunny 
view,  "Clogmen  Mawr,"  is  a  taking 
picture ;  the  autumnal  tinting  in  Mr.  Pils- 
bury's  "Ploughing"  contrasts  rather 
strangely  in  treatment  with  the  bright  and 
ra'her  too  naturalistic  co'ouring  in  Mr.  J. 
Lewis's  p'cture,  "  Down  where  the  Bluebells 
Grow,"  near  it.  The  former  is  as  sympa- 
thetic as  the  last  is  painfully  realistic  intone- 
A  fine  study  of  mountain  and  atmosphere  is 
Mr.  Walter  Severn's  "  Mountain  Tarn  in 
Ireland"  (149)  ;  but  descending  to  a  more 
modest  subject,  Mr.  John  Whipple's  "  Sheep 
Crossing  Dartmoor"  (153),  equally  excels 
for  its  truthful  drawing,  simple  water- 
colour,  and  broad  handling.  Mr.  J. 
M'Dougal,  in  301,  sends  a  broadly-treated 
landscape,  a  "  Hay  Field"  under  a  mid-day 
summer  sun.  The  blight  cloudless  sky, 
such  as  may  be  seen  on  an  early  summer's 
day,  has  been  well  depicted.  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Waterlow  also  contributes  a  fine  sunny 
upland,  in  which  a  peasant  girl  is  seated; 
the  windmill  and  clump  of  trees  are 
happily  introduced.  Hard,  and  rather 
heavy  in  colouring,  though  sharp  and 
sparkling  in  bright  reflection,  is  Mr. 
A.  B.  Donaldson's  "River  Witham,  Lin- 
coln," but  his  "  Green  Court,  Canterbury," 
has  a  pleasing  depth  of  light  and  shade,  and 
less  mannered  in  style.  No  landscapes, 
however,  for  power  and  highly-finished 
execution,  surpass  Mr.  Joseph  Knight's 
contribution,  "Evening"  (363),  a  sandy 
roadway  through  banks  of  tufted  grass,  with 
a  group  of  wayfarers  ;  and  his  masterly  and 
finely-painted  subject,  "  Veiled  Sunlight" 
(561),  a  landscape  or  swampy  heath,  remark- 
able for  the  hazy  distance  and  grassy  fore- 
ground. Both  pictures  show  a  keen  sense  of 
colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  finished  execution. 
Mr.  A.  II.  Haig's  sketch,  "  At  Chartres  " 
(76),  is  a  crisp  and  clean  drawing,  in  which 
the  artist  has  thrown  a  spell  of  picturesque 
fancy  round  the  river  and  cathedral.  One 
of  the  few  studies  of  romantic  incident  on 
the  walls  is  Mr.  Lexden  L.  Pocock's  figure 
of  a  lady  seated,  lulled  by  music  ;  it  is  heavy 
in  colour,  and  scarcely  suggestive  of  the 
poet's  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  couplet. 
More  sensational  is  Mr.  Waterhouse's  "  St. 


Eulalia"  (103),  where  the  body  of  the  saint 
is  lying  in  the  Forum  shrouded  by  snow. 
"Awaiting  Sentence"  (122),  by  Mr.  F. 
Cotman,  is  a  clever  study  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  two  urchins  standing 
against  the  wall  have  all  the  expression  of 
anxious  expectancy  in  their  countenances 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  school  life. 
"  Consolation,"  by  Mr.  C.  Garland,  is  also 
simply  told,  only  in  this  case  the  little 
offender  on  chair,  with  blue  sash  and  long 
hair,  is  consoled  by  an  affec!ionafe  grey- 
hound. Mr.  Henshall's  "  Leonisa  "  (150), 
is  a  skilfully  idealised  figure,  and  the  light 
drapery  of  background  well  throws  up  the 
dark  features  of  the  heroine.  Among  the 
sketches  of  picturesque  mother  -  country 
"  Nuneaton  Market  Place,"  by  Miss  Patty 
Townsend  (152),  is  interesting  as  the  school 
place  of  "  George  Eliot."  The  market-place 
is  known  in  "Janet's  Repentance"  as  the 
High-street  of  MUby,  and  it  was  here, 
it  is  told,  the  great  authoress,  when  a 
girl,  often  rode  with  her  father  to  market. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Onorati  Carlandi  is  re- 
markable for  the  breadth  of  handling  and 
depth  of  tone,  "  A  Village  Street  of  the 
Campagna"  (163)  is  an  excellent  example  of 
these  qualities,  and  there  is  a  poetic  charm 
in  the  grey  tones  of  the  marble  walls.  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn  gives  us  a  trim  garden  sketch 
in  his  view  "  Near  Ambleside"  (173),  and  Mr. 
William  Stott,  in  182  and  270,  two  able 
studies  of  sunlight  effect.  The  gi  l  in  blue 
frock,  in  a  plantation  of  willows,  the  gleams 
of  sunlight  through  which  fall  upon  the 
figure,  is  drawn  skilfully,  and  the  shadows 
and  half  lights  are  perfect.  No.  188,  "  Light 
in  Darkness,"  by  E.  Roseler  Franz,  is  also  a 
clever  study  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  as  it 
can  only  be  seen  in  Italy  ;  No.  200  evidently 
conveys  an  ironical  incident :  the  reflection 
from  the  wet  roofs  and  yard  is  clever ;  and  Mr. 
Harding  Smith's  "Youth  and  Age"  is  an 
admirably  finished  figure  study,  the  title  being 
a  metaphorical  description  of  the  figures  de- 
picted— an  aged  cardinal  in  his  scarlet  robes, 
about  to  be  assisted  by  a  youth  up  a  flight 
of  stairs.  No.  218  is  a  striking  piece  of 
inland  river  scenery,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Addison. 
The  place  of  honour  on  the  end  wall  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  White's  forcibly- 
painted  figure  of  a  child  seated  on  a  wicker- 
work  chair  playing  with  a  money-box, 
under  the  humorous  title  ' '  The  Way  the 
Money  Goes."  Its  massive  chiaroscuro  con- 
trasts strongly  with  many  other  drawings. 
Mr.  Elgood's  study  in  a  village  churchyard, 
"Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd";  Mr. 
George  Hare's  carefully-drawn  and  finished 
study  of  Mediaeval  costume  (233) ;  Mr.  Rad- 
clyffe's  "Farmhouse"  sketch  (240);  Mr. 
A.  Severn's  "  Rouen  from  St.  Ouen"  (243), 
and  Mr.  Terry's  "  Bravo,"  are  all  creditable 
performances,  the  several  merits  of  which 
we  cannot  stop  to  point  out.  Of  the  few 
architectural  drawings,  Catherine  Thornton's 
"  Arch  of  the  Silversmiths,  San  Georgia  in 
Velabro,  Rome"  (274),  must  be  mentioned 
for  the  carefully-drawn  Renaissance  porch. 
We  may  point  to.  a  few  other  pleasant 
sketches,  as,  for  instance  (282),  bold  in  depth 
of  tone;  No.  286,  "Spring,"  No.  307,  a 
quaint  "  Old  Town-hall,  Stonehaven," 
cleverly  managed  in  the  reflected  light  (373) ; 
a  drawing  of  "  Siena  Cathedral "  (36 1 ),  and 
one  or  two  humorous  studies,  especially 
Mr.  Davis  Cooper's  "Intervention"  (338), 
and  an  old  maid  listening  over  a  garden 
wall  to  the  converse  of  two  unsuspecting 
lovers  beneath,  cleverly  limned  by  Mr. 
Frank  Cox  (358).  Mr.  Charles  Earle  sends 
two  landscapes  in  a  rather  mannered  style 
(378,  404).  "The  Courtyard  of  an  Inn, 
Verona,"  by  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  EL 
M.  Marshall's  "  Approach  to  Westminster," 
are  both  correct  in  drawing  and  colour.  Mr. 
J.  8.  Hill  has  caught  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  line  "  Calmly  the  Bay  is 
Dying  "  (400),  and  Mr.  Henshall  has  dis- 
armed criticism  in  his  amusing  subject,  "An 


Argument  "  (403),  who  depicts  very  skilfully 
the  expressions  of  the  heated  debaters  in  an 
after-dinner  emeute.  Miss  Kate  Hastings,  in 
her  "The  Idle  Singer  of  an  Empty  Day," 
(344),  has,  perhaps,  hardly  been  fortunate  in 
the  conception,  though  the  colouring  is  in  a 
pleasing  decorative  key ;  Miss  C.  Phillott's 
"  Where  the  Garden  Apples  Grow  "  (462),  is 
a  more  classically  thought-out  figure, 
heightened  by  light  drapery,  and  a  marble 
background.  "  Bacchus  and  Pomona,"  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Whiteford  (436);  "Mother's 
Cup  of  Tea,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan  (446)  ; 
"  Les  Champs  de  Colza,"  by  Mr.  D.  Carr; 
"APuddler  between  Two  Fires,"  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  ;  "In  Possession,"  by  Mr. 
McFadden ;  "  A  Bright  Day  in  Autumn,"  by 
J.  E.  Grace  (526),  and  Mr.  Compton's  "Mid- 
night at  the  North  Cape "  (533),  are  all 
praiseworthy.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dollman,  well 
known  for  humorous  incidents,  sends  one 
of  his  comical  studies  in  No.  492,  though 
perhaps  ltss  happy  than  the  contribution  of 
last  year.  On  the  screens  a  few  noteworthy 
sketches  and  studies  greet  the  visitor.  We 
may  especially  draw  attention  to  "Three 
Studies  of  MereMorot"  (563),  vigorous  in 
light  and  shade,  by  Bertha  Newcombe,  an 
artist  of  power  in  the  portraiture  of 
character ;  ' '  Old  Manor  House,  East  Mascul, 
Sussex,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.Bell;  "In  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie  "  (603),  by  Mr.  John  Ruskin, 
a  pre-Raphaelesque  study  of  rocks  of  much 
truth  and  elaboration  in  finish  ;  one  or  two 
pleasing  sketches  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  as  No. 
602;  and  a  wonderfully  conscientious  render- 
ing of  an  "  Old  Book  and  Bric-a-brac  Store," 
by  Mr.  B.  W.  Spiers,  an  artist  well-known 
for  his  consummate  fidelity  and  study  of  this 
particular  phase  of  still-life  (No.  622).  We 
may  also  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Barraud's 
"  Sketch  in  Surrey  "  (631)  ;  Mr.  Woodlock's 
"Dame  Quickly"  (637);  "Pursuit,"  by 
Mr.  S.  Paget  (672),  a  Quixotic  fancy ;  Miss 
Jackson's  "  Chrysanthemums  "  (673)  ; 
"  Autumn  Fruit,"  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Whiteford  ; 
and  Nos.  668,  671,  627,  591,  and  580.  The 
statuettes  and  models  exhibited  display  in- 
vention, especially  Mr.  D.  S.  Bloor's 
"  Greedy,"  a  terra-cotta,  and  Hannan  Bar- 
low's "  Sympathy,"  an  amusing  and  spirited 
modelled  subject  of  the  canine  and  feline 
species. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION.— IV. 

IN  the  Bills  now  before  Parliament  for 
the  conservancy  of  rivers  and  the  pre- 
vention of  floods,  the  river  basin  is  the  area 
over  which  a  General  Board  is  to  have 
authority.  It  is  said  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  whole  river  basin  should  be 
included,  from  the  source  of  the  river  to  the 
sea.  The  whole  basin  of  a  river  includes  the 
foreshores  and  mouth  of  the  river,  down  to 
mean-tide  level ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Rivers'  Conservancy  Act,  it  would  be  well 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  river  authority 
to  low-water  mark  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 

The  experience  which  has  been  had  of  one 
authority  improving  the  cour  e  of  a  river 
in  its  upper  and  middle  portions,  while 
another  authority  has  held  command  of  the 
lower  portion  and  the  outfall,  has  not  gone 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  that  arrangement, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  now  urged  that  it  is 
important  to  include  under  one  authority 
the  whole  area  of  a  river  basin  in  respect 
of  all  the  water  interests,  and  the  sei  is 
looked  to  as  being  the  only  proper  limit  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  board.  Following 
the  order  with  which  we  began,  along  the 
south,  east,  north-east,  north-west,  and 
west  coasts,  there  are,  from  Land's  End  to 
Fowey,  a  distance  of  85  miles  along  the 
coast— not  following  every  indent  of  the  sea, 
b  it  a  general  line— 12  rivers  or  streams, 
having  basins  of  47,  40,  29,  33,  10,  33,  12,  40, 
66,  50,  and  80  square  miles  respectively,  and 
the  river  Fowey  itself  of  120  square  miles, 
as  appears  upon  the  map  ot  the  "  Catchment 
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Basins  of  England  and  Wales,"  prepared  by 
the  Ordnance  Department,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Stanford,  of  Charing-cross. 

Proceeding,  in  like  manner,  a  further 
distance  of  88  miles  from  Fowey  to  Dawlish, 
there  are  12  rivers  having  basins  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas :  — 


Name 


Name. 
Yealme 

Erme  

Aune  , 


Area. 
71) 

Lynher    100/ 

Tamar    385 

Tavy    85  ) 

Plymouth  Leat..     23}  Dart 
Plym    59)  Teign 

From  Dawlish  to  St.  Alban's  Head,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  there  are  nine  rivers, 
the  areas  of  the  basins  of  which  are,  in 
square  miles,  as  follows  : — ■ 


Area. 

36) 

43 

54  ) 

73  1 
200) 
203 


    Ill 

Exe   584 

Otter    82] 

   21  j 

Axe   165 


Char   

Brit   

Bredy  

(Weymouth; 


From  St.  Alban's  Head  to  Littlehampton, 
95  miles,  there  are  13  rivers — 

Itchen    231 

Hamble   35 

    85 


(Portsmouth)  ..  235 

—    26 

Aran   370 


Frome    187 

Piddle    119 

Stour    459 

Avon    673 

Lymington    ....  91 

Beaulieu    52 

Test    477 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  not  included  ;  it  has 
a  coast  line  of  about  55  miles,  and  5  rivers. 

From  Littlehampton  to  Dover,  95  miles, 
there  are  8  rivers— 


Adur   

(Brighton) 
Ouse   


35] 
160  1 

56  1 
205' 


Cuckmar  . . . 
Old  Haven  . 

Bother   312 

    68 


From  Dover  round  by  the  North  Fore- 
land and  Whitstable  and  outside  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  to  Sheerness  and  up  to  Chatham, 
and  down  the  Medway  again  to  Sheerness, 
and  up  the  Thames  to  Greenwich  to  meet 
the  basins  of  the  Thames  proper  and  the 
Lea,  and,  crossing  over  and  going  down  the 
north  shore  round  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Crouch  to  Bradwell,  the  distance  is 
about  185  miles,  and  there  are  the  following 
rivers : — 


Thames  and  Lea  4613 

Boding   317 

Crouch    181 


Stour   373 

The  Swale   157 

Medway   680 

Cray  and  others  314 

Proceeding  along  the  east  coast  to  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  about  20  miles  beyond,  to 
the  division  of  the  watersheds  of  the  Bure 
and  Waveny,  a  distance  of  100  miles  or 
thereabouts,  the  following  rivers  dis- 
charge :  — 

Blackwater 


434 

   24 

Colne   192 

   53 

Stour   407 

Orwell    171 

Deben   153 


    32  > 

Aide    109  J 

Minsmore   34  ) 

Blyth   79 

    53) 

Yare  &  Waveney  880 

Bure    348 


Again,  to  and  a  Uttle  beyond  the  Withern 
Eau,  at  Saltfleet,  a  distance  of  about  130 
miles. 


Welland    760 

Witham    1079 

Steeping    101 

Withern  Eau  . .  189 


Glaven    293 

Nar   131 

Wissey    243 

Ouse    2607 

Nene    1077 

Passing  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Ludd,  and  entering  the  Humber,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  south  shore  past  Grimsby, 
New  Holland,  and  Winteringham,  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Trent,  then  the  Don, 
the  Aire,  and  the  Yorkshire  Ouse ;  and,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  the  Derwent,  and 
lower  down,  the  Foulness  and  the  river 
Hull;  then,  passing  round  Spurn  Point,  we 

,  come  to  Hornsea,  having  traversed  the  tide- 
way for  a  distance  of  135  miles  or  su, 
although  the  coast-line  from  Saltfleet  to 

1  Hornsea  is  not  more  than  40  miles  ;  yet  we 
are  bound  to  go  so  far  up  the  Humber  to 
meet  those  great  rivers  the  Trent,  the  Don, 
the  Aire,  the  Wharfe  (the  area  of  which  is 


here  included  in  that  of  the  Ouse),  and  the 
Ouse  itself.  The  areas  of  these  river-basins 
are  as  follow  : — 


Aire    815 

Ouse    1842 

Derwent    794 

Foulness    133 

Hull    364 

    206 


Ludd    139 

   39 

   122 

Ancholme   211 

Trent   4052 

Don   682 

Resuming,  there  are,  from  Hornsea  to 
Redcar,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles 

(Scarborough)..    157     I  Esk   147) 

|      100  J 

From  Redcar  to  Tynemouth,  44  miles, 
there  are 

Tees    708  )  I  Wear   456 

   77  j  |  Tyne   1130 

From  Tynemouth  to  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
60  miles 


  _  2\ 

Blyth .  131 

Wansbeck   126 

   37 

   18 


Coquet    240 

Aln   104 

    129 

    37 

Till   231 


The  object  we  have  in  view  in  making 
these  tabular  statements  is  to  show,  at  a 
glance  almost,  what  a  large  number  of 
small  river-basins  adjoin  the  sea-coast  of 
England  and  Wales  ;  but  without  further 
remark  at  present,  upon  that  point,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  north-west  coast,  and  follow  it 
and  the  west  coast  to  Land's  End,  whence 
we  started. 

From  the  river  Line,  in  Cumberland,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kent,  at  the  head  of 
Morecambe  bay,  there  are  the  outfalls  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  distance  being  about 
125  miles  to  the  southern  watershed  of  the 
river  Kent. 


Line 
Eden 


21  1 
104  | 
915' 


Calder    28' 

Irt    61 

Esk   64 

Duddon   46  \ 

    28 

    56  1 

Leven   202 

Kent    255 


Wampool   78  ) 

Waver    70  ) 

Ellen   72) 

Derwent    262 

   11 

Ehen    72) 

These  rivers  convey  into  the  sea  the  sur- 
plus waters  from  Ulleswater,  Haweswater, 
Bassenthwaite  lake,  Derwentwater,  Thirl- 
mere,  Crummockwater,  Buttermere,  Lowes- 
water,  Ennerda'ewater,  Wastwater,  Conis- 
tonwater  and  Windermere. 

From  the  watershed  of  the  Kent,  round  by 
Blackpool  and  up  the  Ribble  nearly  to 
Preston,  and  back  by  Southport  to  Formby, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  is  about  50 
miles,  along  which  the  following  rivers  dis- 
charge : — 

Lune    418 

Wyre   208 

Bibble   585 


Douglas   168 

   55 1 


Going  from  Formby  up  the  Mersey  about 
10  miles  above  Liverpool,  and  crossing  over 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Weaver,  back  by 
Birkenhead  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  and 
round  by  Hoose  and  West  Kirby  to  the  head 
of  the  Dee  estuary,  and  back  round  Air 
Point  to  the  coast  at  Prestatyn,  the  distance 
is  about  85  miles,  and  it  includes  the  out- 
falls of  the  basins  of  the  following  rivers, 
viz.  :— 

Alt   126  ; 

Mersey    885  j 

Thence  along  the  northern  shore  of  Wales, 
round  by  Great  Orme's  Head  and  through 
the  Menai  Strait  along  the  western  coast  of 
Carnarvon  and  round  to  Aberdaron,  is  90 
miles,  and  the  following  rivers  fall  in  : — 

Clwyd   319 

   39 

Conway   222 

   78 


Weaver   711 

Dee   813 


Seiont   143 

Soch    33 

Erch    55 

Dwyfach    48 

The  Isle  of  Anglesey  has  a  coast  line  of 
100  miles,  and  5  rivers — 


digan  bay  to  Cardigan  Head  is  100  mms, 
eluding — 


Prysor    141 

Artro  


Wyrai 
Arth  . 
Aerou . 


Teili 


1 

Mawddaeh    151  j 

Uysynni   64  I 

Afondyfi    217  ] 

Lery    34  \ 

    24  ( 

Bheidol   70  I 

Ystwvth    75) 

Fiom  Cardigan  Head  round  by  St.  David 
Head  and  St.  Govens  Head,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  at  Worms  Head,  is  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  in  which  are — 

Nevern   94  ) 

(St.  Bride's  bay)  65  ) 

Cleddau   212  I 

(Pembroke)   114  ( 

    61  ) 

Taf    183  j 

From  Worms  Head  along  the  South  Wales 
shore  by  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Tredegar,  and 
Newport,  to  the  watershed  dividing  the 
Wye  from  the  Severn  basins,  is  100  miles 
or  thereabouts ;  and  there  are  12  rivers, 
viz.  :  — 


Towy    514 

Gwendraeth. ...  73  | 
Llwchwr    156 


Bumney    94  i 

Ebbw   94  | 

Usk    540 1 

    55] 

Wye   1,609 


    66 ; 

Tawe    106 

Neath    118 1 

Afon    87! 

Ogmore   114 

    67! 

Ely   81 

Taff    198 ; 

Taking  the  Severn  basin  properly  to  ter- 
minate where  it  meets  that  of  the  Wye  on 
one  side  of  the  Channel  and  that  of  the 
Bristol  Avon  on  the  other,  near  Aust  pas- 
sage, and  returning  down  the  Channel  on 
the  Somerset  and  Devon  shore  to  its  mouth 
at  Hartland  point,  west  of  Bideford  Bay, 
there  are,  in  120  miles,  15  river  basins,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Severn,  viz.  :  — 

24) 
29 
41 

£\ 

4oo  j 
336  I 
10 


....  4,350 

, .  . ,  891 

Yeo  

106 

, . ,  101 

197 

80  i 

Perrett  .  .  . 

562  } 

....  82 

East  Lynn 


Taw 
Torridge 


Braiot 
Cefni  . 


Alaw 


From  Aberdaron,  a^ng  the  shore  of  Car- 


On  the  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  coast, 
from  Hartland  Point  to  Land's  End,  there 
are  river  basins  of  the  foUowing  areas,  in  a 
distance  of  110  miles,  viz. : — 108,  8,  149, 
154,  and  43  square  miles;  and  another,  in 
which  St.  Ives  is  situated,  of  about  10  square 
miles. 

Now,  seeing  that  there  are,  as  above  set 
down,  so  many  small  river-basins  all  along 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  how  would 
these  be  dealt  with  by  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  ?    Each  large  river-basin  would 
very  properly  be  constituted  a  district  for 
the  conservancy  of  all  the  water  interests 
in  it,  but  of  the  others — what  ?    The  words 
of  Mr.  Magniac's  Bill,  bearing  on  this  point 
of  the  constitution  of  the  districts,  are  "  the 
basin  of  a  river  having  its  outlet  at  the  sea," 
and  of  the  Government  Bill,  "  a  river-basin 
or    contiguous   river-basins."    Under  the 
first  of  these  each  of  those  small  river-basins 
above  described  would  constitute  a  conser- 
vancy district ;  under  the  second,  the  juris- 
diction of  a  river  board  proper  might  be  ex- 
tended coastwise  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  far  as  to  include  one  or,  in  some 
cases,  two  small  river-basins  in  each  direc- 
tion ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  found  convenient 
thus  to  extend  the  jurisdiction   of  those 
boards  farther  than  that ;  and,  indeed,  in 
most  cases  it  would  probably  be  found  to 
be  inconvenient  to  go  so  far  even,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  limit  the  authority  of 
a  large  river  board  to  the  immediate  fore- 
shores ;  and  it  would  appear  that  several  of 
the  smaller  river-basins  should  be  combined 
under  the  authority  of  a  coast  board  whose 
jurisdiction  would  extend  in  each  direction 
to  meet  that  of  a  river  board  proper,  and 
thus  to  cover  the    whole  ground ;  and 
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although  but  little  or  nothing  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  done  along  the  coast  itself,  yet, 
in  case  of  need,  there  would  be  an  authority 
to  act.  In  the  twenty-two  sections  of  the 
coast  above  described,  the  divisions  are 
made  at  the  water-  sheds  of  contiguous  river- 
basins,  and  where  smaller  river-basins  are 
bracketed  with  others,  it  is  an  indication  of 
a  probable  convenience  of  arrangement, 
subject,  perhaps,  to  much  amendment,  for 
in  any  proposed  combination  of  the  small 
river-basins,  local  feeling  must  have  sway, 
and  ought,  perhaps,  to  govern  the  result ; 
but  whether  between  the  mouths  of  the 
larger  rivers  the  smallest  river-basins  should 
each  form  a  conservancy  district,  or  that 
several  should  be  combined,  they  would 
best  be  dealt  with  by  coast  boards  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  larger  rivers. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.* 

HORTICULTURAL  building  is  a  branch 
of  construction  so  surrounded  by 
technical  considerations,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  subject  from  a  purely 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  architect  feels 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  horticultural 
builder's  ideas  of  fitness  with  his  own,  and,  on 
this  account,  it  appears  to  be  almost  incon- 
ceivable for  him,  with  any  consistency,  to  con- 
sult the  "  artistically  "  prepared  catalogues 
of  well-known  firms.  We  have,  on  several 
occasions,  regretted  that  no  reliable  and 
practical  treatise  on  the  subject  was  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  required  information, 
but  who  did  not  want  to  be  bound  by  the 
conventional  systems  of  greenhouse  build- 
ings and  gardeners.  Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes,  of 
the  firm  of  T.  H.  P.  Demi's  and  Co.,  of 
London  and  Chelmsford,  a  well-known  firm 
of  horticultural  builders,  has  brought  out  a 
book  which  furnishes  the  sort  of  practical 
and  independent  information  we  have  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Fawkes's  treatise  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  hints  on  design  to  the  archi- 
tect, but  to  furnish  him  simply  with  those 
constructional  and  mechanical  points  which, 
as  the  author  puts  it,  should  be  decided  by 
the  horticulturist.  A  few  of  these  neces- 
sarily touch  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
the  relation  of  the  inclination  of  the  solar 
rays  to  roofing,  aspect,  drainage,  ventilation, 
heating,  &c.  The  effects  of  the  sun's 
altitude  during  the  longest  and  shortest  days 
are  pointed  out  by  diagrams,  the  warmest 
rays  being,  of  course,  those  which  fall  upon 
a  horizontal  plane  in  a  nearly  perpendicular 
direction.  In  this  climate  the  maximum 
angle  is  nearly  62°,  and  occurs  on  the  day 
when  the  sun  attains  its  longest  duration 
above  our  horizon,  while  the  angle  of  the 
sun's  obliquity  during  the  shortest  day  is 
about  15°.  On  these  simple  facts  rest  the 
whole  philosophy  of  roofing  our  greenhouses 
economically.  On  the  chapter  on  "  Sun's 
Rays "  the  author  quotes  the  table  of 
Bouguer,  showing  the  loss  of  light  by  trans- 
mission through  and  reflection  from  glass. 
From  the  latter  of  these  the  proportion  of 
light-rays  lost  by  reflection  from  a  smooth 
plate  of  glass  is  shown  to  be  considerable. 
Thus,  at  an  angle  of  5°  made  by  sun's  rays 
with  glass  out  of  1,000  rays  impin- 
ging, more  than  50  per  cent.  (543)  are 
lost  by  reflection,  while,  at  an  angle 
of  70°  to  90°,  only  25  rays  per  1,000  are 
lost,  a  fact  which  at  once  informs  us  that  a 
roof  so  pitched  that  the  rays  shall  strike  it 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  is  the  most  desirable. 
At  any  angle  between  60°  and  90°,  only  a 
proportion  of  1\  per  cent,  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  lost  ;  but  allowing  for  other  con- 
siderations, the  most  favourable  pitches, 
according  to  Mr.  Fawkes,  vary  from  36°  to 
15  ,  for  latitudes  ranging  from  50°  to  59°, 
that  is  taking  into  consideration  little  aid 
from   artificial   heating.      But  thero  are 

*  Horticultural  Building!  :  their  Construction,  &c.  By 
F.  A.  Fawkes.  London:  1!.  T.  Batsford,  52,  Hi«h 
Bolboni. 
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other  conflicting  constructional  conditions 
jointed  out  by  the  author  which  the 
architect  ought  to  consult.  A  lower 
pitch  than  26°  is  no  safe  for  glass  ;  a  flat 
one  requires  to  be  securely  tied  to  prevent 
thrust,  and  on  the  whole,  where  the  sun's 
rays  are  necessary,  from  26°  to  44°  is 
recommended  as  a  good  inclination  for 
general  purposes.  Aspect  and  site 
are  discussed ;  but,  of  course,  on 
these  heads,  the  architect  ought  to 
be  as  good  a  judge  as  the  horticulturist. 
A  southern  aspect  is  perhaps  the  best  for  a 
lean-to ;  for  a  span-roof,  one  in  which  the 
!  axis  or  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  so  that 
each  side  receives  its  share  of  the  sun's  rays. 
As  in  other  points,  the  question  of  aspect 
depends  on  the  kind  of  plants  grown,  and 
various  other  local  considerations. 

The  chapter  on  levelling  may  appear 
rather  superfluous  in  a  work  treating  on 
horticultural  buildings,  yet  the  subject  un- 
questionably forms  a  useful  branch  of  the 
practical  business  of  the  horticultural 
builder.  An  important  section  is  that  treat- 
ing of  sections  of  growing  houses,  and  the 
diagrams  given  will  be  found  of  use  to  the 
architect,  as  the  particulars  of  height  of 
front  wall,  staging,  the  opening  of  the 
lights,  &c,  are  indicated.  Lean-to,  span- 
roofs,  with  and  without  front  lights,  three- 
quarter  span,  curvilinear,  ridge  and  furrow 
houses  are  discussed.  The  author  says, 
speaking  of  the  claims  put  forward  for 
curvilinear  roofs,  "it  is  open  to  question 
whether  their  advantages  are  not  over- 
whelmed by  their  disadvantages."  Read- 
mits, however,  that  the  solar  rays  are  trans- 
mitted in  a  better  manner  than  through 
other  forms,  and  architecturally  we  are  in- 
clined to  prefer  the  circular  section  to  the 
flat  roof  for  lean-to's,  the  chief  difficulty  ex- 
perienced being  the  construction  of  venti- 
lators for  curved  roofs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  the  ribs.  Conservatories  or  show- 
houses  are  made  the  subject  of  remark  in 
another  chapter.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
horticultural  interest  has  been  hitherto  the 
paramount  one,  and  that  architects  have 
allowed  the  conservatory  to  escape  atten- 
tion. Until,  indeed,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
addition  to  the  reception-rooms  of  a  house, 
its  treatment  will  be  neglected  and  made 
subordinate.  The  remarks  made  under  this 
head  are  generally  judicious  :  the  lines  of 
a  conservatory  should  harmonise  with  the 
structure  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  fussy 
detail  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  designs 
given  are  not  to  our  minds  fortunate  in- 
stances of  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, though  they  indicate  some  approach 
to  a  more  artistic  conception  of  details  than 
one  generally  finds  in  illustrated  catalogues. 
A  few  plans  showing  the  connection  with 
the  reception-rooms  would  have  been 
usefully  given;  for  we  consider  the  most 
important  solution  of  the  difficulty  the 
architect  is  called  upon  to  work  out  is  to 
make  the  conservatory  adjunctive  to  the 
house,  and  not  treat  it  as  a  separate  building. 
It  ought  to  be  treated  more  as  an  apart- 
ment, and  less  as  a  growing-house  ;  staging 
is  not  necessary,  and  a  good  paved  floor  is 
almost  an  indispensable  condition  to  effective 
design.  A  few  useful  constructive  hints 
are  given  about  roofs  and  gutters,  features 
which  are  generally  left  to  a  whim  on  the 
part  of  the  designer. 

We  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  the  subse- 
quent chapters  treating  of  garden-frames, 
plant  -  protectors,  subsidiary  erections  : 
glazing  and  various  technical  matte  s 
come  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  Few 
practical  horticulturalists  will  be  found,  we 
think,  still  prejudiced  in  favour  of  putty  as 
a  fixing  for  glass.  The  author  describes 
the  systems  known  as  Helliwell's,  Rendle's, 
Johnson's,  and  Shelley's,  and  the  sections  of 
the  bars  are  illustrated  by  diagrams ;  but 
rather  unadvisedly  concludes  by  the  assertion 
that  "  a  lengthened  experience  of  the  various 
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systems  in  mechanical  glazing  hav,e  con- 
firmed the  conviction  that  if  proper  materials 
be  used,  and  the  process  carried  out  carefully, 
no  system  is  better  adapted  for  horticultural 
buildings  for  growing  purposes  than  glazing 
with  putty."  We  venture  to  think  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  "  artificial 
systems "  are  somewhat  trivial  as  stated. 
Because  the  "world  is  intensely  conserva- 
tive "that  is  no  reason  why  a  "system, 
however  good,"  should  not  supersede  a  bad 
system.  No  doubt  some  of  the  mechanical 
systems  fail  in  allowing  either  too  much 
play  for  the  glass,  or  do  not  afford  a  uniform 
joint;  but  these  objections  have  been  over- 
come, as  we  last  week  pointed  out,  in  the 
use  of  Fletcher's  "  Substitute."  Vulcanite 
fillets  and  other  elastic  substances  between 
the  metal  and  glass  no  doubt  quickly  be- 
come brittle  or  decay ;  but  the  same  certainly 
holds  good  with  regard  to  common  putty. 
The  details  of  staging  given  are  of  practical 
value.  On  the  subject  of  ventilation  little 
new  is  said.  Our  author  prefers  framed 
lights  hinged  at  the  top  to  other  kinds  of 
opening,  and  they  are  recommended  even  in 
preference  to  pivoted  centre  ventilators  for 
ordinary  buildings.  Of  course,  inlets  should 
be  as  low  as  possible,  and  top  ventilation 
high.  Various  modes  of  heating,  such 
as  flues,  hot-air  stoves,  high  and  low 
pressure  hot  water,  are  all  discussed,  and 
these  sections  will  be  found  of  value.  But 
we  have  no  space  left  to  say  more  on  Mr. 
Fawkes's  book.  Even  a  few  words  on 
metereological  matters,  and  the  use  of 
barometers  and  thermometers,  anemometers, 
&c,  are  added ;  and  a  short  chapter  on  the 
law  of  tenants'  fixtures,  and  Building  Act 
regulations.  A  good  index  is  given.  The 
work  is  copiously  illustrated;  and  every 
horticulturist  and  architect  will  find  the 
treatise  a  useful  summary  of  technical 
information  and  data. 


ROYAL     ACADEMY     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

[Continu  d  from  page  225.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ART. 

IT  is  obvious  that  in  all  systems  of  proportion, 
the  parts  or  divisions  of  a  building  which 
are  treated  in  relation  to  each  other  must  be 
either  really  connected  with  each  other,  or  so 
visible  together  at  one  time  as  to  be  naturally 
looked  at  as  united  members.  There  need,  there- 
fore, be  no  connection  between  the  lines  which 
settle  the  proportions  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  a  building.  What  is  intelligible  is  that  there 
should  be  a  distinct  relation  or  system  of  pro- 
portion between  features  which  the  eye  is 
certain  to  compare  together, — as,  e.g.,  the  height 
of  a  column  to  that  of  its  entablature,  the 
dimensions  of  a  metope  to  those  of  a  triglyph, 
and  the  proportions  of  both  to  the  diameter  of 
the  columD  and  the  width  of  the  intercolumnia- 
tion.  Another  mode  of  deciding  the  proportions 
has  been  ingeniously  formulated  by  Mr.  Watkiss 
Lloyd  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  system  of 
proportion  adopted  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  his  discovery  appears  to  be 
a  real,  and,  if  so,  an  important  one,  though  the 
system  adopted  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
wholly  arbitrary.  He  shows  that  the  propor- 
tions are  all  derived  from  a  system  of  figures 
standing  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  6,  that  is,  separated 
by  the  number  five — as,  for  instance,  1-6,  2-7, 
3-8,  4-9,  5-10,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  breadth  of 
the  top  step  is  to  its  length  as  4  to  9.  The  height 
and  width  of  the  front  as  9  to  14,  and  the  height 
of  the  front  to  the  length  of  the  building  as  2 
to  7,  and  so  on.  What  is  not  clear  is  whether 
such  a  system  was  peculiar  to  this  one  building ; 
and  even  then  I  fail  to  see  why  it  should  pro- 
duce a  good  result.  Vitruvius,  speaking  of  rules 
for  proportion,  says  that, — 

"  The  ancients  have  directed  these  to  be  observed  in  all 
works,  but  more  particularly  should  they  he  attended  to 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  faults  a-*  well  as 
the  beauties  remain  t  >  the  end  of  time." 
And  for  the  last  two  centuries  or  more  men 
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have  been  endeavouring  to  discover  what  these 
rules  are.  They  have  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
many  facts  of  the  highest  interest.  And  there 
is  evidence  that  in  Mediaeval  times  similar  rules 
■were  observed  to  those  which  Vitruvius  laid 
down.  To  mention  one  only.  In  1521  Cesare 
Cesariano  published  a  book  on  the  subject, 
Cesariano,  in  his  Commentary,  gives  a  plan, 
section,  and  elevation  of  Milan  Cathedral,  which, 
after  Vitruvius,  he  calls  the  "  Ichnography, " 
"  Orthography,"  and  "  Scenography,"  "A  Tri- 
ffono  as  Pariquadrato  perstructa  Germanico  more." 
And  "Secundum  Germanicam  Si/metriam." 

Professor  Cockerell  took  much  pains,  many 
years  ago,  to  show  that  "William  of  Wykeham 
planned  the  chapels  of  his  colleges  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford  by  the  aid  of  geometrical  figures, 
and  there  is,  no  doubt,  something  fascinating  in 
the  suggestion  of  any  scheme  which  shall  in- 
volve as  a  certainty  a  well-proportioned  work. 
"Whether  laws  can  be  laid  down  which  can  be 
generally  applied  is  open  to  grave  doubt ;  but 
Cockerell' s  words  are,  in  any  case,  true,  and 
worth  quoting:— 

"  The  perception  of  proportion,  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  seems  to  be  the 
last  acquirement  of  the  student  instead  of  the  first.  We 
begin  by  admiring  ornaments,  details,  and  forms ;  but  it 
is  at  a  more  advanced  stage  only  that  we  make  all  these 
subordinate  to  that  sense  of  rhythmical  proportion  and 
that  harmony  of  quantities  which  affect  the  mind  like  a 
mathematical  truth,  and,  like  a  concord  of  musical  sounds 
on  the  ear,  is  perceived  and  confessed  by  the  eye  as 
0bvious  and  unalterable." 

The  only  fear  in  such  investigations  as  these 
is,  that  any  of  you  should  be  led  to  suppose  that 
any  system  can  stand  in  place  of  the  genius  of 
an  artist.  The  utmost  that  you  will  arrive  at 
by  such  a  process  is  the  avoidance  of  errors  of 
general  proportion,  it  being  very  manifest  that 
this  is  possible. 

But  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  you  were  led  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  use  of  a  mathe- 
matical formula  could  or  ought  ever  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye  ;  that  is, 
of  the  natural  sense  of  good  proportion  or 
rhythm  in  architecture.  It  is  by  the  careful 
observation  of  cultivated  eyes  that  some  of  the 
most  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  most  impor- 
tant, rules  have  been  arrived  at  for  our  guidance. 
A  few  of  these  may  shortly  be  referred  to  here. 
There  is,  first,  the  entasis  of  the  Greek  column. 
The  column,  first  of  all,  was  made  to  taper,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  appearance  of 
stability,  and  then  it  was  perceived  that  there 
was  some  appearance  of  the  outer  lines  being 
very  slightly  concave.  This  is  an  effect  which 
you  will  find  constantly  in  absolutely  straight 
lines.  A  ceiling,  the  side  of  a  spire,  a  long  line 
of  steps,  will  all  of  them,  if  absolutely  straight, 
appear  to  be  concave.  The  Greek  artist  reme- 
died this  by  the  most  delicate  increase  of  dimen- 
sions, giving  his  column  an  almost  imperceptibly 
convex  outline,— no  more  than  was  enough  to 
correct  the  ocular  deception  which  the  straight 
line  produces.  In  old  examples  this  entasis 
appears  sometimes  to  he  exaggerated,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  the  stone  or  marble  at  the  junction 
of  the  column  with  the  capital.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice,  also,  that  the  entasis  was  not 
given  where  good  reason  existed  for  omitting  it. 

Thus,  in  the  two  ranges  of  columns  forming  the 
cella,  the  columns  of  the  upper  range  are  con- 
tinuations of  those  below  them,  with  an  entabla- 
ture inserted  between  them.    In  this  case,  if  the 
upper  and  lower  columns  had  had  any  entasis, 
there  would  have  been  a  disagreeable  conflict  of 
curves,  and  so  these  columns  are  all  formed  with 
straight  outlines.   Another  practice  was  to  make 
the  columns  slope  slightly  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
a  greater  appearance  of  strength ;  another,  the 
placing  of  the  outside  columns  nearer  to  each 
other  than  the  rest ;  another,  the  giving  a  slight 
curve  to  the  architrave,  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  entasis  was  given  to  the  column  ;  and  another 
the  making  the  whole  tread  of  the  long  line  of 
steps  on  which  the  temples  were  placed  slightly 
higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends.    In  Gothic 
architecture  you  will  find  the  •j&me  delicate  mo- 
'  dlfi,catJon8  to  mee*  various  optical  effects.  Spires 
undoubtedly  sometimes  had  an  entasis.    It  was 
usually  so  delicate  as  not  to  offend ;  and,  indeed, 
.  it  may  almost  be  said  that  directly  the  entasis 
is  obvious  it  is  offensive.    The  spire-lights  and 
pinnacles  of  spires  were  also  so  contrived  as  to 
produce  the  same  effect.    Then  columns  were 
often  banded,  not  in  the  centre,  but  slightly 
above  the  centre.    The  reason  is  that  if  you 
band  a  column  in  the  exact  centre  the  upper  half 
of  the  column  is  certain  to  look  longer  than  the 
lower  half.    Then  just  as  the  Greek  column  was 


inclined,  so  are  the  walls  of  many  steeples. 
Good  examples  of  this  are  seen  in  some  of  tho 
best  of  the  beautiful  group  of  Normandy  steeples 
which  make  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen  such 
delightful  ground  to  an  architect.  Another 
delicate  adjustment  is  constantly  adopted  in  old 
traceries,  but  seldom,  I  fear,  noticed.  This  is 
the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  mouldings  when 
the  tracery  becomes  intricate,  and  where  the 
moulding  proper  for  the  largo  lower  lights  of  a 
window  would,  if  carried  throughout  in  a  me- 
chanical way,  entirely  block  all  the  smaller  lights 
and  spandrels  of  the  tracery  and  cusps.  Another 
is  the  stilting  of  arches  slightly,  in  order  to  make 
the  curved  line  sit  with  sufficient  quietness  and 
dignity  on  the  cap  ;  another  the  modification  of 
the  curved  lines  of  cusps  to  give  the  same  effect. 
These,  indeed,  were  often  drawn  by  hand  ;  no 
other  way  allows  of  their  curves  showing  such 
delicate  growth.  At  Lincoln,  the  cusped  arcades 
are  all  so  drawn.  In  the  Italian  arched  cano- 
pies to  porches  and  monuments,  where  the  arches 
are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand 
without  iron  ties  at  the  base,  the  arch  was 
weighted  on  the  under  side  with  a  somewhat 
heavy  trefoil,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  give  an 
appearance  of  stability.  These  illustrations  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  you  how  universal  has  been 
the  desire  of  architects  in  all  ages  to  adopt  the 
most  subtle  variations  for  the  sake  of  securing 
the  best  possible  effect  in  their  work,  and  how 
important  it  is,  therefore,  to  remember  that  the 
training  of  the  eye  is  far  more  necessary  to  the 
architect  than  the  closest  adherence  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  "Vitruvius  and  those  who  have  followed 
in  his  steps,  interesting  and  valuable  though 
these  precepts  may  often  be,  and  full  of  sugges- 
tions well  worth  following  out. 

The  other  elements  that  I  have  named  are 
what  we  look  for  in  the  best  work,  but  they  are 
not  so  indispensable  as  those  already  mentioned, 
and  for  this  reason :  they  are  elements  which 
may  be  aimed  at,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
choice  of  the  architect.  He  may  aim,  if  he 
chooses,  at  breadth  of  effect ;  and  he  will  always 
do  well  to  do  so.  But  he  may  equally  aim  at  a 
picturesqueness  which  sacrifices  breadth,  and 
which,  if  it  arises  naturally  out  of  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  In 
all  cases,  also,  the  treatment  of  the  design  with 
the  object  of  impressing  the  eye  with  a  real  idea 
of  its  scale  is  important.  It  hardly  admits  of 
discussion  whether  or  no  the  artist  is  skilful  who 
makes  the  scale  of  his  building  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is,  for  it  requires  much  skill  so  to 
dispose  and  proportion  the  various  members  as 
to  make  each  appear  to  be  of  the  right  size  for 
its  place,  and  yet  to  add  to,  rather  than  diminish 
the  apparent  size  of  the  whole.  But  I  think  all 
these  points  will  be  more  easily  dealt  with  if  we 
go  on  now  to  consider,  as  far  as  time  will 
admit,  the  evidences  we  have  in  ancient  build- 
ings of  the  close  attention  which  was  paid  by 
their  designers  to  subtle  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  to  master  if  we  are  to  produce  work  at 
all  comparable  to  theirs. 

In  one  point  all  ancient  work  agrees.    This  is, 
that  all  parts  of  a  building  must  be  equally  well 
designed.     No  good  work  is  ever  done  which  is 
done  solely  for  show.     If  you  really  love  your 
work,  you  will  make  it  good  all  round, — as  simple 
as  you  like ;   for  it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
work  which  can  hardly  be  seen  as  elaborate  as 
that  which  is  meant  for  the  delight  of  the  eye  of 
every  passer-by, — but  still  good  in  its  propor- 
tions, andin  its  detail,  wherever  any  is  introduced. 
To  how  many  buildings  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  would  it  be  possible  to  go  with  this  im- 
pression of  an  architectural  sine  qud  turn  ?  The 
truth  is  that  only  too  often  men  seem  to  have 
thought  that  one  elevation  of  a  building  would 
be  all  that  would  ever  be  seen.    They  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  handsome  geometrical 
elevations  of  the  principal  front,  and  have  as- 
sumed that  every  one  would  be  polite  enough 
not  to  look  at  the  work  in  perspective.     So  you 
see  grand  cornices  in  front,  none  at  all  at  the 
ends,  stone  on  one  side,  eompo  on  the  other,  and 
other  similar  mistakes.     For  the  same  reason, 
no  discovery  that  old  architects  often  indulged 
in  sham  fronts  to  their  buildings  justifies  their 
erection  now.    From  some  point  of  view,  the 
deception  is  quite  sure  to  be  detected,  and  when 
found  out  produces  the  worst  possible  effect. 
Moreover,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  design  a  sham 
front  which  does  not  at  once  condemn  itself,  be- 
cause it  almost  always  happens  that  the  features, 
which  are  used  merely  because  they  are  pretty, 
having  no  corresponding  structure  behind  them, 


have  no  structural  effect,  and  thus  prove  them- 
selves to  be  unnecessary  impostors. 

A  sham  feature  is  often  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  symmetry  which  depends  on 
uniformity  is  a  necessary  feature.  The  uni- 
formity which  arises  from  an  absolutely  similar 
requirement  throughout  a  building  is  natural 
and  defensible.  Examples  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  repetition  of  the  columns  round  a  Greek 
temple,  in  the  uniform  design  of  the  outside  wall 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  where  each  bay, 
having  similar  requirements,  is  almost  identical 
with  the  resit ;  and  in  the  bays  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  nave,  all  of  which  are  almost  of 
necessity  alike,  because  each  follows  exactly  from 
the  same  construction.  Nevertheless,  uniformity 
may  easily  ruin  the  effect  of  a  work  in  which,  in 
the  right  place,  the  principle  has  been  admitted 
to  the  full.  Imagine  for  an  instant  such  a  work 
as  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  altered  for  uniformity's 
sake  by  the  erection  of  a  choir  exactly  like  the 
nave,  with  two  eastern  steeples  corresponding 
with  the  grand  examples  at  the  other  end,  and 
you  will  sec  at  once  how  entirely  ruinous  this 
sort  of  symmetry  may  be. 

Repetition  of  si  miliar  features  where  the  re- 
quirements are  the  same  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
true  sort  of  symmetry  to  aim  at.     In  this  way 
you  gain  the  required  effect  without  sacrificing 
convenience  or  truth.    Then,  if  the  site  is  not 
symmetrical,  or  if  the  building  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  erections  at  different  periods  by  way  of 
additions  to  something  older,  it  is  far  better  to 
give  up  the  idea  altogether,  and  to  let  the  build- 
ing tell  its  story.    This  is  a  way  in  which  the 
Greeks    acted  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
Nothing  can  be  more  deliberately  unsymmetrical 
than  the  planning  of  the  matchless  buildings  on 
this  sacred  spot.    The  temple  called  the  Ereeh- 
theum  is  an  example  of  the  most  siugular  in- 
terest in  this  way.     The  Greek  artist  not  only 
disdained  the  attempt  to  make  all  the  buildings 
agree  with  each  other,  but  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  been  bent  on  making  them  all  as  different 
as  possible.    He  then  placed  them  at  all  sorts  of 
angles  with  each  other,  knowing  that  the 
picturesque  effect  of  which  he  was  so  fond  would 
thus  be  secured,  so  that,  in  truth,  the  whole 
group  may  rather  be  said  to  be  too  deliberately 
picturesque,  if  it  has  a  fault  at  all.  The  houses, 
temples,  Forum,  and  other  buildings  at  Pompeii 
are  examples  of  precisely  the  same  feeling. 
They  all  bear  distinctly  the  marks  of  their 
history.  Each  house  had  its  own  character,  and 
its  own  arrangements.     There  was  no  pretence 
anywhere  to  accommodate  the  architecture  of  a 
whole  street  to  what  might  be  deemed  to  be  the 
average  wants  of  the  inhabitants.     And  in  the 
street  which  above  all  others  has  architectural 
character, — that  of  the  Tombs, — you  walk  now, 
as  men  did  from  the  first,  between  a  succession 
of  more  or  less  stately  monuments  and  monu- 
mental chapels,  none  of  which  have  been  made 
with  any  reference  to  the  effect  of  their  neigh- 
bours, but  solely  with  reference  to  the  wishes, 
the  pride,  or  the  wealth  of  the  men  who  put 
them  up.  In  the  same  way  the  Forumis  regular, 
but  the  temples  which  surround  it  are  quite 
irregularly    arranged,    and  upon  altogether 
different  designs ;  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
streets,  not  being  regular  or  rectangular,  just  the 
same  irregularities  occur  that  we  find  as  a  result 
of  natural   growth  in  our  own  old  towns.  In 
Mediaeval  times  precisely  the  same  view  was 
taken  as  by  the  Greeks.    Historical  truth  and 
life-like  character  in  the  design  were  preferred 
to  uniformity  as  an  almost  invariable  rule.  And. 
in  all  good  work  you  will  find,  even  where  there 
is  apparent  symmetry,  that  considerable  differ- 
ences exist.    At  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  the  two 
western  steeples  are  essentially  symmetrical, 
and  were  probably  erected  at  the  same  time,  but 
there  are  important  differences  of  detail  in  them, 
which  give  a  charm  and  life  to  the  work  which 
it  would  not  have  had  if  each  had  been  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  other.    And  in  earlier  times, 
in  the  fagades  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  and  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  you  will  find  that  the 
apparently  corresponding  dimensions  of  door- 
ways and  arches  do  not  really  tally  at  all,  and 
have  evidently  been  deliberately  varied,  in  order 
that  the  eye  might  be  unconsciously  saved  from 
the  weariness  produced  by  too  great  uniformity. 

The  Mediaeval  architects  have  left  some  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  extremely  small 
effect  that  the  desire  for  uniformity  had  upon 
them.  Of  this  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  con- 
vincing example  than  the  fagade  of  Chartrcs 
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Cathedral.  This  had  a  west  front,  flanked  by 
two  steeples,  one  of  which  only  was  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  with  a  spire, 
which,  for  beauty  of  design,  is  not  far  behind 
the  very  best  of  its  period.  It  was  no  sooner 
built  than  the  whole  church,  save  the  west  front, 
was  rebuilt  after  a  fire,  and  on  a  grander  scale, 
so  that  the  new  nave-roof,  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  spire,  very  much  spoilt  its  effect.  Then, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time,  Jean  Texier,  was  employed  to  build 
on  the  ancient  north-west  tower  a  second  spire 
to  complete  the  front.  What  course  do  you 
suppose  he  adopted  ?  The  nineteenth-century 
answer  is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  a  steeple 
exactly  like  the  first,  so  that  though  both  would 
then  be  too  low  for  the  roof,  there  might  never- 
theless be  that  uniformity  which  is  now  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  right  thing  to  strive  for. 
Texier  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  boldly  de- 
clined to  look  at  the  early  spire,  and  simply  set 
himself  to  work  to  build  the  loveliest  spire  he 
could  design.  And  his  work  is  a  success  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  is  exquisite  in  itself, 
properly  proportioned  for  the  height  of  the 
church,  and  though  so  unlike  it,  groups  well 
with  the  other  spire,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  chefs  cFocuvre 
where  otherwise  we  should  have  had  only  one 
design  to  admire. 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  after 
you  have  done  your  best  to  attend  to  all  the 
principles  which  I  have  been  insisting  on,  your 
work  could  be  worthy  of  being  called  really  one 
of  architecture,  in  the  absence  of  all  sculpture 
and  painting.  Some  writers — and  they  are  men 
of  the  greatest  authority — deny  by  implication 
that  they  can  be.  But  though  in  my  last 
lecture  I  told  you  how  strongly  I  desire  to  see 
the  three  arts  employed  together,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  this,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  it 
now,  because  I  think  that  for  young  men  the 
habit  of  designing  without  the  aid  of  figure 
sculpture  is  very  important.  A  drawing  of  a 
poor  design  may  sometimes  be  made  to  pass 
muster  by  a  daintily-drawn  representation  of 
sculpture  ;  but  this  is  not  what  is  first  wanted. 
At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  you  should  know 
how  to  avail  yourselves  of  their  assistance.  The 
best  work  is  that,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  in 
which  all  the  arts  are  combined.  And  no  form 
of  architecture  can  be  pronounced  to  be  con- 
temptible in  which  these  accessory  arts  have 
been  highly  developed.  The  grandest  architec- 
ture can,  however,  exist  without  such  aid.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  if  circumstances 
compel  the  architect  to  dispense  with  it,  he  is  in 
no  degree  whatever  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  the  very  best  work.  Certainly  we  have 
only  to  think  of  some  of  the  buildings  which  are 
amongst  the  noblest  works  remaining,  to  perceive 
that  they  never  depended  entirely  upon  sculpture 
for  their  effect.  Little,  if  any,  is  left  on  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  art.  The  sculpture  is  now  in 
museums,  and  the  architecture,  unadorned  by  it, 
often  still  remains.  No  one  can  say  that  the 
buildings  have  obviously  suffered  by  its  removal, 
for  in  some  it  can  hardly  be  said  whether  there 
ever  was  any  sculpture  or  not ;  and  yet  in  such 
cases,  of  which  the  Temple  at  Bassse  and  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  at  Psestum  are  typical  ex- 
amples, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  impressed  in 
the  highest  degree  by  the  art  exhibited.  The 
same  feeling  is  excited  by  the  monasteries  built 
by  the  Cistercian  order.  They  were  built  under 
a  rule  which  prohibited  all  use  of  sculptures  or 
paintings ;  and  yet  I  suppose  by  common  con- 
sent they  are  among  the  most  precious  relics  of 
old  times  that  remain  in  the  world,  and  their 
most  enduring  charm  is  the  delicate  grace  of 
all  their  architectural  lines  and  details.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  building  such  as  Chartres 
Cathedral,  in  which  sculpture  and  painting  play 
a  most  important  part,  it  is  not  in  their  pre- 
sence or  in  thinking  of  them  that  the  imagination 
is  most  impressed.  It  is  probably  on  the 
exterior,  in  some  general  view  of  the  building, 
that  this  happens.  And  in  the  interior  it  is 
when,  looking  down  the  mighty  na  ve,  we  see  tho 
great  columns,  the  vast  clerestory,  and  the 
vaulted  roof  high  above,  that  wo  feel  tho  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  buildiDg,  and  tho  power  of 
tho  man  who  built  it.  An  impression  created 
in  this  way  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  advantages 
which  our  art  possesses.  She  can  satisfy  the 
critical  eyo  with  beauty  of  detail,  skill  in  con- 
struction, and  harmony  of  proportions  ;  but  at 


the  same  time  she  appeals  to  a  much  wider 
world  than  that  of  connoisseurs  by  her  ability  to 
stir  the  imaginations  and  touch  the  feelings  of 
the  humblest.  The  means  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  are  the  management  of  masses,  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  intricacy  or  mystery  of 
the  composition.  Each  of  these  may  be  done  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  the  same  tieatment  is  not 
available  in  all  countries  alike.  In  Italy  and 
Greece,  for  instance,  under  the  influence  of  a 
bri  liant  climate,  the  wall  is  to  the  architect  like 
a  canvas  to  the  painter,  on  which  ever)'  line  may 
be  made  to  tell  with  precision,  and  where  even  the 
slightest  line  has  its  proper  force.  In  the  North 
it  is  almost  necessary  te  break  this  wall  in  order 
to  produce  the  shadows.  For  the  same  reason 
the  more  you  can  deal  with  deeply-cut  mould- 
ings, the  more  certain  you  are  in  this  climate  of 
your  effect.  The  primary  use  of  them  is  to  give 
the  architect  the  power  of  manipulating  and 
managing  the  lines  of  light  and  shade.  A 
moulding  well  designed  produces  the  required 
effect  even  when  there  is  no  sun  to  light  it  up, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  England,  having 
less  sunshine  probably  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  is  the  country  in  which  the  moulding  of 
architectural  features  has  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  But  one  of  the  results  of 
having  to  depend  on  lines  for  effect  is  that  with 
us  the  line  is  everything,  whereas  in  Italy  the 
wall  is  all  in  all.  In  the  best  Greek  art  the  line 
and  the  wall  surface  were  equally  cared  for.  The 
Greek  delighted  above  all  things  in  making  his 
work  as  distinct  and  clear  as  possible.  The 
delicate  lines  of  his  fluted  columns,  the  orna- 
mented mouldings,  and  the  clear  bold  relief  of 
the  statuary  all  show  this.  But  the  Egyptians, 
and  after  them  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
wyere  happiest  when  the  sun  could  play  on  the 
long  unbroken  front  of  a  building  as  it  does  on 
the  upper  stage  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice, 
or  on  the  vast  and  almost  unbroken  walls  of  the 
greater  palaces  and  town-halls  in  Siena,  Verona, 
Pisa,  Florence,  or  Perugia. 

The  mystery  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Northern 
mind  has  comparatively  little  power  in  the 
South.  •  But  it  is  a  power  which  the  English 
architect  must  know  how  to  use.  Nowhere  is 
one  more  visibly  impressed  by  this  than  in  some 
of  our  own  cathedrals,  where  the  vast  length, 
aided  by  intricacy  of  line,  variety  of  detail,  and 
skilful  manipulation  of  light  and  shade,  produce 
often  most  exquisite  effects.  A  building  in 
which  the  light  is  all  equal  is  that  in  which  the 
architectural  effect  is  the  smallest.  That  in 
which  the  variety  of  light  and  shade  is  greatest, 
though  divided  in  broad  and  well-accentuated 
groups,  ia  that  in  which  it  is  best,  even  if  its 
detail  is  not  always  perfect.  Closely  allied  to 
the  light  and  shade  is  the  composition  of  the 
outline.  As  long  as  this  follows  a  convenience 
or  a  necessity  in  the  plan,  it  is  more  than  merely 
justifiable ;  but  the  determination  to  obtain  an 
irregular  and  picturesque  outline  at  all  cost  is 
not  to  be  commended.  All  good  buildings  teach 
us  the  importance  of  dominating  horizontal  lines. 
"Without  them  there  is  no  repose.  Contrast  the 
effect  of  the  steep  roof  of  a  Gothic  cathedral 
with  that  of  a  building  where  pinnacles  rise  up 
against  the  sky,  and  you  will  see  how  superior  the 
former  is.  Westminster  Abbey  and  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel  are  good  illustrations  of  this.  In  one 
the  vertical  lines  are  strong  as  they  can  be  ;  but 
they  are  controlled  by  the  quiet  horizontal  line 
of  the  roof,  which  in  the  other  is  not  allowed  to 
produce  any  effect  upon  the  design. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  touched  on  most  of  the 
principles,  strictly  so  called,  by  which  the  good 
architect  is  bound.  You  see  that  they  are  many 
in  number,  but  that  they  all  resolve  themselves 
into  an  observation  and  obedience  to  certain  and 
very  few  first  principles.  The  best  Greek  archi- 
tects and  sculptors  were  the  best  by  universal 
consent  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  an  t  with  a 
few  words  upon  their  work  I  may  well  conclude 
this  lecture.  Observe,  then,  that  their  one  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  the  utmost  refinement,  satisfy- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  all  the  reciuirements  of 
the  best  construction.  They  had  the  blessing  of 
a  sunshine  which  gave  effect  to  the  most  delicate 
lines,  and  which  allowed  of  their  buildings  being 
decorated  with  brilliancy  of  colour  almost  past 
belief.  Nothing  so  well  proves  their  ex- 
traordinary delicacy  of  observation  as  their 
matchless  sculpture  of  the  nude.  This  was  the 
effect  of  study  of  life  in  active  motion  by  the  eye, 
rather  than  of  merely  anatomical  knowledge. 
And  all  the  details  of  Greek  art  seem  to  prove 
that  they  result  from  an  extraordinarily  patient 


and  delicate  observation  of  the  influence  and 
effect  of  light  as  well  as  of  the  true  necessities  of 
construction.  If  the  same  men  had  had  to  build 
in  Northern  Europe,  of  course  they  would  have 
modified  the'r  style  in  endless  respects  to  suit  so 
different  a  climate.  But  wherever  they  built, 
it  would  have  been  as  worthy  of  admiration  as 
in  Greece,  because  their  work  would  still  have 
been  done  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their 
power  ;  and  because  they  realised  (as  all  of  us 
must,  if  we  are  to  be  good  architects)  by  their 
actions,  if  not  consciously,  that  all  noble  orna- 
ment and  all  good  work  are  an  expression  of 
man's  delight  in  God's  work,  and  that  without 
the  refinement  which  we  see  everywhere  in 
nature,  no  work  of  our  hands  is  worthy  to  be 
called  a  work  of  art. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  E.  B.  I' Anson, 
vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  next  "visit"  would  be  made 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  12th  inst.  (to-morrow) 
to  the  Marylebone  Workhouse  Infirmary,  erected 
from  the  desigos  of  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  and 
Son. 

CHEAP  CHITECHES. 

Mr.  William  Wiiite,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
working  drawings  of  churches  of  moderate  cost, 
erected  from  his  designs,  three  of  which  we 
reproduce  to  small  scale.  The  author  prefaced 
his  subject  by  a  defence  of  the  architects 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  prepare  plans 
of  a  building  where  the  funds  are  extremely 
limited,  arguing  that  not  only  is  this  a  legiti- 
mate sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
but  it  is  one  needing  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  construction,  and  of  the  value  of  all 
available  material,  so  as  to  avoid  waste  in  con- 
vertibility, carriage,  or  labour.  There  is  an 
economy,  however,  which  is  in  danger  of  bring- 
ing architects'  work  in  degradation,  and  these 
designs  into  discredit  and  even  disgrace;  the 
fictitious  and  delusive  sort  combined  with  super- 
ficial display,  resultant  from  competition.  To 
say,  as  has  been  asserted  by  members  at  the  In- 
stitute, that  for  an  architect  to  give  in  to  the 
erection  of  a  building  with  insufficient  means 
is  bringing  discredit  on  the  profession,  is  very 
like  declaring  that  it  is  of  no  good  for  an  em- 
ployer with  insufficient  means  to  consult  an 
architect,  whereas  it  may  be  presumed  that  in- 
sufficiency of  means  may  be  the  very  reason  why 
an  architect  should  be  called  in,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  available  funds,  even  though  to  the 
architect  it  may  be  but  a  thankless  and  unprofit- 
able task.  Proceeding  to  his  subject  proper,  Mr. 
White  remarked  that  it  will  not  do  to  expect 
the  same  character  or  the  same  result  in  a  cheap 
church  as  in  an  expensive  one.  As  a  guiding 
principle,  one  must  aim  rather  at  giving  the 
building  a  genuine  character  of  its  own,  than  at 
endeavouring  to  impart  to  it  the  exact  character 
of  an  old  building  of  any  definite  style  or  period, 
which  would  make  it  but  a  mean  or  meagre 
indicator  of  something  better.  Still  less 
must  there  be  any  striving  after  structural 
decoration.  It  is  impossible  to  uphold  iron  as 
the  grand  desideratum  for  cheap  churches. 
What  the  author  has  seen  of  iron  churches  has 
not  impressed  him  in  their  favour  in  respect 
either  of  comfort,  of  cost,  or  of  character  in 
projjortion  to  the  amount  of  accommodation 
provided.  Whatever  may  be  the  material  or  the 
workmanship,  the  consideration  upon  which  the 
whole  basis  of  calculation  and  of  treatment  must 
depend  is  the  superficial  area  or  accommo- 
dation to  be  provided,  for  economy  implies 
making  the  most  of  available  space  as  well  as 
of  material.  Proportion  and  relative  height  of 
building  have  more  to  do  with  comparative  cost 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  popular  idea 
that  in  respect  of  cost  "style"  is  a  more  im- 
portant factor  than  form,  proportion,  substance, 
material,  construction,  detail,  or  finish,  has  been 
a  pernicious  delusion.  Coming  more  closely  to 
the  things  on  which  cost  or  cheapness  depends, 
let  us  first  consider  form  and  proportion.  Lofti- 
ness of  proportion,  which  is  necessary  to 
grandeur  or  dignity  of  effect,  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  material  source  of 
costliness,  is  one  of  the  first  things  in  a 
design  to  be  considered  in  order  to  keep 
cost  within  due  limits.  But  great  height  is  not 
in  all  cases  desirablo  for  use ;  as,  for  instance, 
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in  respect  of  hearing,  lighting,  or  warming ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
portion or  for  cubical  content  of  air-space.  The 
actual  or  relative  height  of  a  building  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  breadth  of  its  respec- 
tive parts,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  steep  roof 
over  a  broad  building  must  run  up  to  a  consider- 
able height.  The  speaker  has  often  been  pressed 
to  plan  a  building  as  a  plain  parallelogram 
instead  of  with  aisles  or  other  adjuncts — on  the 
score  of  expense,  amongst  other  considerations. 
He  had  replied  that  on  account  of  cost  h  e  could 
not  pretend  to  attempt  it.  By  dividing  it  up 
into  parts,  the  building  assumes  a  more  manage- 
able form  with  respect  to  height.  Thus,  say  a 
proposed  building  is  to  be  35  feet  internal 
breadth  in  a  single  span.  To  obtain  fair  pro- 
portion, the  walls  must  not  be  less  than  about 
28ft.  high,  and  with  a  moderately  steep  roof  the 
ridge  will  rise  to  55ft.  from  floor.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  treat  this,  even  now  apparently  de- 
pressed building,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
appear  mean  and  bald.  But  divide  it  up,  and 
you  may  have  a  nave  20ft.  wide,  and  walls 
still  28ft.  high,  with  the  ridge  42ft. 
from  the  floor,  and  the  whole  will  be 
of  good  and  lofty  proportions,  with  far 
more  impressive  effect,  and  subordinate  aisles 
not  unduly  dwarfed.  This  may  appear  an 
exaggerated  case,  but  it  represents  a  simple 
illustration  of  the  principle  which  the  speaker 
had  carried  out.  Some  14  years  ago,  continued 
Mr.  White,  I  had  the  remarkable  opportunity  of 
rebuilding  a  modern  church  of  about  25  years 
old,  that  of  Holy  Trinity,  Barnstaple  ;  it  had 
failed  partly  from  insecurity  of  foundations  and 
partly  from  the  great  pressure  of  wind  on  an  ill- 
constructed  roof  of  nearly  35ft.  span.  I  recast 
the  design  entirely,  in  the  manner  j  ust  indicated, 
retaining  the  total  breadth  of  nearly  35ft.,  and 
height  of  nave- wall  28ft.,  but  subdividing  it 
into  two  aisles  and  a  nave  of  20ft.  span.  I  have 
given,  together  with  the  working  drawings,  a 
diagram  showing  the  outline  of  the  new  section 
relatively  to  that  of  the  old.  It  will  be  seen  how, 
with  exactly  the  same  attitude,  the  proportional 
height  of  nave  is  greater  and  far  better  than 
that  of  the  old ;  and  how  the  objectionable  pro- 
portion of  the  length  of  rafters,  which  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  height  of  wall, 
and  the  general  baldness  of  internal  effect  have 
been  obviated.  The  cubical  contents  have  been 
reduced  by  almost  one-fourth,  but  the  general 
effect  of  height  and  spaciousness  is  as  great  as 
before,  if  not  greater.  Apart  from  cost,  the 
new  building  is  of  a  form  better  adapted  to 
almost  all  circumstances.  True,  there  are  pillars 
occupying  a  part  of  the  available  area,  and  to 
some  extent  formingan  obstruction.  But  very  few 
persons  in  a  congregation  find  the  interception 
of  pillars  an  obstruction  to  hearing  and  seeing, 
so  much  as  they  do  other  obstructions,  such 
as  distance  or  accidental  position,  in  a  more 
spacious  building.  In  respect  of  hearing,  the 
loss  would  be  far  greater  through  the  cubic 
contents  being  doubled,  by  having  one  large 
space  ;  whilst  in  respect  of  seeing,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  majority  of  people  prefer  that 
which  impresses  them  the  most  with  a  sense  of 
fitness.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  had  an  un- 
usual though  excellent  opportunity  of  putting 
to  a  practical  test  the  relations  of  cost  to  the 
simple  parallelogram  and  to  the  subdivided 
church,  and  I  availed  myself  of  it.  Two  out- 
lying chapels  were  to  be  built,  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  each  other,  in  the  parish  of  Andover. 
The  cost  of  material  and  labour,  and  other  con- 
ditions, were  precisely  6imilar  ;  the  only  differ- 
ing circumstance  being  that  one  building  at 
Smannel  was  built  to  accommodate  17G  persons, 
and  the  other  at  Hatherden  to  accommodate  160. 
The  larger  church  cost  £048,  and  the  smaller 
one  £700,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  committee, 
who  wrote  immediately  for  an  explanation  of 
the  remarkable  fact,  all  being  prepared  for  the 
reverse.  The  eame  builders  were  invited  to 
tender  for  both  churches  at  the  fame  time,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  each  one  esti- 
mated lu.s  work  for  the  two  buildings  at  the  same 
prices.  That  there  was  no  vagueness  in  the 
plans  or  specifications  was  evident  from  the 
lact  that  the  only  extra  in  either  case  was 
the  church-yard  gate.  In  each  instance  the 
whole  of  the  tenders  were  within  a  small  range 
of  each  other,  and  in  every  case  the  estimate  for 
the  large  church,  with  its  arcade,  aisle,  and 
transept,  was  less  than  that  for  the  other,  which  was 
built  upon  the  simpler  plan,  in  spite  of  the  extra 
cost  of  pillars  and  arches.    The  actual  outlay  on 


the  one  was  about  £4  5s.  per  person,  and  on  the 
other  £3  10s.    The  larger  and  cheaper  church  is, 
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in  my  opinion,  the  more  picturesque,  and  to  me 
it  has  more  character  and   suitableness  for 


its  purpose  than  the  other,  and  is  the  one  which 
I  should  prefer  for  my  own  use.  Subordinate 
parts,  moreover,  afford  not  only  additional  play 
and  feature,  but  seem  to  add  size  and  import- 
ance to  the  main  parts,  and  allow  more  scope  for 
variety  and  design.  The  little  chapel  at  New 
Quay,  in  Cornwall,  was  built  to  accommodate 
180  persons,  at  a  cost  of  about  £080,  which  is 
slightly  less  in  proportion  than  that  at  Smannel. 
Here,  however,  building  was  in  some  respects 
cheaper  than  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I 
have  since  enlarged  it  to  double  the  size,  at 
about  the  same  rate,  by  means  of  lengthening  it, 
and  the  addition  of  a  gabled  aisle.  We  will 
now  look  at  another  church  which  must  come 
unelcr  the  denomination  of  cheap — that  at  Free- 
mantle,  near  Southampton.  This  church  is  for 
940  persons,  and  cost  £2,800 — a  fraction  over  £3 
per  person.  It  is  not  a  church  which  I  should 
like  to  attempt  to  repeat  for  the  same  money  ; 
being  a  permanent  structure  of  some  preten- 
sions, and  although  I  have  been  told  that  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  mentioning  the  cost,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  building 
itself,  which  has  since  been  provided  with  a 
tower  and  spire,  and  subseciuently  enriched  with 
carving.  The  church  '8  built  and  finished  with 
brick  internally,  and  cased  externally  with 
Swanage- stone.  The  stonework  of  the  windows 
is  thinner  than  I  like  to  have  it ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  moulded  bricks  for  labels  and  strings 
is  a  piece  of  economy  well  repaid  in  respect  of 
colour  by  the  result.  The  difficulty  which  neces- 
sitated the  greatest  care  in  reducing  the  cost  to 
a  minimum  was  that  the  whole  scheme  had  come 
to  a  complete  deadlock  after  eight  or  ten  years 
of  repeated  endeavours  to  start  it,  and  the  suc- 
cessive abandonment  of  impracticable  plans.  I 
suppose  at  the  present  day  that  churches  built 
at  the  cost  of  less  than  6d.  per  cubic  foot  may 
fairly  come  under  the  denomination  of  ' '  cheap 
churches."  I  exhibit  on  the  walls  what  I 
have  recently  effected  at  Hanwell,  at  the  cost 
of  little  more  than  5fd.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  show  church,  but  it  is  one  of  which  no  one 
need  bo  ashamed,  built  as  it  has  been  to  supply 
the  urgent  need  of  a  poor  &nd  populous  district. 
It  is  built  of  common  stock  biick,  with  moulded 
arches,  jambs,  and  other  dressings  of  red  brick, 
the  only  stonework  used  being  for  the  pillars, 
caps,  and  bases  of  arcades,  and  the  tracery  of 
windows.  Here  are  no  tile  passages,  but  one 
floor  of  woodblocks  throughout.  The  upper 
parts  of  walls  and  spandrels  between  arches  are 
plastered ;  only  chairs  are  at  present  provided, 
and  somewhat  meagre  fittings.  But  the  per- 
manent portion  of  the  fabric  is  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial, and  all  the  requirements  of  the  Societies 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  interior  area  of  this 
building  is  about  5,800ft.,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion being  barely  10ft.  super  for  each  person  is 
for  600  people,  according  to  the  plan,  at  a  cost 
of  just  over  £4,000 — of  course,  without  the  steeple. 
An  excellent  church,  by  Mr.  Cutts,  in  North 
Kensington,*  has  been  deservedly  well  spoken  of 
as  accommodating  750  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
£5,000.  This  happens  to  be  within  a  fraction 
of  the  same  cost  proportionately  as  the  church 
at  Hanwell.  But  I  have  just  commenced  a 
cheap  mission  church  at  St.  Michael's,  Wands- 
worth-road,  Battersea,  which,  with  an  equal 
accommodation,  comes  to  nearly  £1,000  less, 
when  the  cost  of  the  crypt  suggested  by 
the  fall  in  level  of  ground  is  taken  into  account. 
The  price  per  cubic  foot  is  about  the  same  ;  but 
the  church  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
in  respect  of  total  cost  by  reducing  the  height, 
and  conseejuently  the  cubic  contents,  by  econo- 
mising the  construction.  The  result  remains  yet 
to  be  seen.  It  would,  however,  in  any  case  fulfil 
the  requirement  for  which  it  is  erected.  Here  I 
have  had  recourse  to  wide  aisleswithout  a  proper 
clerestory,  but  with  wooden  dormer  windows  in 
lieu  of  it.  The  tenders  for  this  were  all  within 
£200  of  each  other,  so  that  the  amount  is  freely 
to  be  relied  upon.  None  of  these,  however,  touch 
the  even  yet  more  difficult  question  of  cheap  and 
temporary  mission  churches.  For  these  we  must 
look  beyond  and  beneath  the  range  of  what  we 
have  been  discussing.  In  addition  to  considera- 
tions of  form  anil  proportion,  we  have  to  fall  back 
still  further  upon  substance  and  structure. 
A  thin  wall  implies  economy  by  a  reduced 
amount  of  roofing  to  cover  it,  and  a  reduced 
total  of  cubical  content.  I  have  spoken  de- 
preciatingly of  iron.  The  iron  church  at 
Battersea-rise   was   reconstructed    at  Night- 


"  Illustrated  in  the  BunjHVG  News  for  August  23, 
1S78,  by  perspective  and  g.ound  plan. 
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ingale-lane.     Its     accommodation     was  for 
400  persons.    It  cost  originally  £1,600,  or  £4  per 
sitting.    Its  temporary  removal  on  to  another 
part  of  the  same  site  during  the  erection  of  the 
permanent  church  cost  £500  ;  its  subsequent 
removal  and  re-erection    in  Nightingale-lane 
again  cost  £500.  That  at  St.  Michael's,  Wands- 
worth-common,  accommodating  about  130  per- 
sons, at  the  rate  of  8ft.  super  for  each,  would 
have  cost  for  removal  on  the  same  site  £130.  I 
have    found  the  cheapest  and  best  materials 
for  such  purposes  to  be  wood-framing,  covered 
inside  and  out  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  roofed 
with  felt  or  boarding.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
if  it  should  be  desired  to  give  it  a  little  more 
permanency,  to  cover  with  pantiles  or  slates  on 
the  roof  and  upper  parts  of  gables  or  walls, 
especially  in  exposed  situations.     The  mission 
church  of  St.  John,  at  Littlehampton,  is  con- 
structed in  this  manner.    The  first  contract,  for 
the  accommodation  of  210  persons,  according  to 
the  usual  standard  of  church-building  societies, 
though  of  course  not  in  accordance  with  their 
requirements  for   a   permanent  building,  was 
under  £650,  or  a   little  over  £3  per  person 
— again  at   the  rate  of  8ft.    super.  Slating, 
and  some    stiffening  of   the  timbers,  added 
£50  to  the  cost.    Additional  room  for  nearly 
80  persons  his  now  been  provided  for  £200 
by  an  aisle  on  the  south  side,  the  rate  being 
£2  10s.  each.    The  site  is  not  freehold,  and  I 
have  detached  the  structure  by  laying  the  wood 
sills  on  a  strip  of  felt  without  any  mortar  bed. 
Here,  again,  I  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  clerestory,  which  is  carried  upon  wood  posts, 
with  low  aisles.     The  roof  was  to  have  been 
covered  with  iron  and  a  thin  course  of  concrete. 
This  was  changed  to  slates.    It  is  ceiled  with 
deal  boarding  to  follow  the  lines  of  back  of 
principals,  which  are  laminated,  of  three  boards 
one  inch  thick,  nailed  and  bolted.    The  roof  is 
tied  with  iron  rods  and  braces.    The  wood  sup- 
ports, only  6io.  by  6in.,  and  17ft.  high,  were 
found  insufficient  to  stand  the  rocking  of  the 
wind,  and  were  strengthened  with  pieces  bolted 
to  them.    The  building  depends  for  its  effect, 
which  is  quite  church-like,  wholly  upon  the 
general  proportion,  form,  and  arrangements. 
There  is  no  detail  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  and  it  has  no  pretension  to  more  than  it 
really  is — a  cheap  but  thoroug-hly  usable  and 
ecclesiastical  building.  A  class-room  and  various 
extraneous  appliances  have  been  added,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  statement  of  cost.    In  a 
somewhat    similar    building    in    Park- road, 
Brighton,  but  with  external    brick  walls,  I 
provided,  as  here,  wooden  posts  and  a  wooden 
clerestory.     A    better    and    more  permanent 
construction    was    desired,   and    the  builder 
proposed    cast  -  iron    pillars    and    9  -  inch 
arches  for  the  arcades.    I    found,  however, 
that  at  a  considerable  saving,  and  at  a  vast  im- 
provement to  the  building,  we  were  able  to 
adopt  stone  caps  and  bases,  9in.  stone  shafts 
instead  of  iron,  and  an  arcade  of  14in.  work 
instead  of  9in.    This  building,  80ft.  by  40ft., 
affords  accommodation  for  400  persons,   at  a 
cost  of  about  £2,000,  or  nearly  £5  per  person,  at 
8ft.  each.    The  chapel  of  Axford,  near  Hunger- 
ford,  was  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and  perhaps 
may  be  thought  to  tell  against  the  principle 
which  I  have  laid  down.    It  is  a  plain  parallelo- 
gram accommodating,  at  the  rate  of  7ft.  super, 
each  person,  153  persons,  for  about  £425,  or  less 
than  £3  each  person ;    it  is  built  of  flint  and 
brick,  and  covered  with  slates.    It  has  a  well- 
pitched  roof,  and  the  walls  are  10ft.  high,  with 
wooden  windows.    Now,  I  had  here  to  put  into 
better  shape  witl  out  increase  of  cost,  a  design 
already  contracted  for  by  a  local  builder  from  a 
local  plan.    Some  increase  of  cost  was  necessi- 
tated by   a  lengthening  of  the  building,  which 
according  to  the  first  plan  was  not  large  enough, 
by  about  one-sixth,  to  accommodate  the  number 
of  persons  for  whom   it   was  supposed  to  be 
erected.    In  dealing  with  it  I  had  to  raise  the 
pitch  of  roof  considerably,  and  I  lowered  the 
walls   by  2ft.  :    but  had   the  building  been 
proposed  for  300  or  400  instead  of  150,  the 
treatment  of  it  must  have  been  very  different, 
and  very  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  at  the 
same  rate  of  cost,  in  order  to  obtain  anything 
liko  a  fair  proportion.     My  treatment  did  not 
add  to  the  cost  beyond  the  addition  of  the 
one-sixth  <  f  increased  area  already  referred  to, 
which  brought  up  the  accommodation  from  132 
to  153,  and  the  builder's  tender  from  £363  to 
£123  10s.    In  conclusion,  Mr.  White  said  :  Let 
our  uncostly  works  bear  upon  their  face  the  evi- 


dences of  their  uncostliness.  Let  them  not  be 
decked  out  in  structural  finery  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  and  then  let  us  comfort  our- 
selves under  all  criticism  that  we  have  done 
better  than  our  severest  critics  could  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  You  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  I  have  said  and  done  far  too 
much  on  behalf  of  cheap  churches,  but  pray  do 
not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  be 
content  with  an  inexpensive  makeshift  building. 
Do  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  popular  cry 
' 1  Why  all  this  waste  upon  splendid  and  beau- 
tiful buildings  when  so  many  are  destitute  of  any 
description  or  even  of  healthy  homes?"  Without 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  rich,  without  indulgence 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  or  in  high  art  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  nine -tenths  of  the  amount 
which  had  been  spent  in  impoverished  districts 
would  never  have  been  expended ;  the  greater 
need  would  never  have  been  felt  and  never  sup- 
plied. A  cheap  building  is  often  a  necessary 
evil,  a  mere  substitute  for  something  better, 
which  may,  and  sometimes  does,  stand  in  the  way 
of  what  might  be  of  a  higher  and  more  permanent 
character.  But  it  is  in  one  sense  a  school  of  art. 
It  teaches  us  the  best,  the  most  natural,  the 
most  simple  modes  of  construction,  and  fits  us 
for  the  better  use  of  our  higher  opportunities. 
Let  us  not,  then,  despise  small  things  ;  but  let  us 
rather  aim  at  making  small  things  great  by  our 
care  and  diligent  use  of  them,  knowing  this  to 
be  our  most  important  element  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess.— A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blakiston,  secretary 
of  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society ; 
Archdeacon  White,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  others  took 
part,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
White  for  his  paper. 


MEASURERS  :   THEIR    POSITION  AND 
PRACTICE.* 

By  Robeet  Scott. 

MEASURING  as  a  distinct  profession  was 
first  practised  in  Glasgow  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  On  2nd 
March,  1815,  "  rules  and  regulations  for  measur- 
ing mason  work  "  were  sanctioned  by  decree  of 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  of  Glasgow  by  this 
decree:  "The  Dean  of  Guild  and  his  brethren 
of  Council,  ordain  and  direct  that  the  same  shall 
be  strictly  observed  in  time  coming  by  all 
measurers  of  mason  work  within  this  city  and 
liberties."  In  1825  there  were  seven  firms 
practising  measuring  in  Glasgow  as  a  distinct 
profession,  and  one  firm  who  practised  as  archi- 
tects and  measurers  conjointly.  Now  there  are, 
according  to  the  directory  for  1880-81,  no  fewer 
than  forty  firms  in  practice  as  measurers  in 
Glasgow,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
ratio  of  architects  practising  as  measurers  is  less 
than  in  1825.  In  defining  the  position  of 
measurers,  I  propose  to  consider  their  relation 
to  architects  and  contractors,  also  their  duties 
and  powers  under  the  contract.  As  practised  in 
Glasgow  the  office  of  measurer  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  architect,  although  there  are  a  few 
architects  who  combine  measuring  with  their 
other  and  proper  work  ;  and  it  should  be  distinct, 
as  under  the  system  of  re-measurements  which 
obtains  in  Glagow,  the  offic?s  of  architect  and 
measurer  cannot  both  be  legitimately  practised 
on  the  same  occasion  by  one  person,  which  will 
be  quite  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
architect  is  the  representative  or  agent  acting 
for  behoof  and  in  the  interest  of  the  proprietor, 
and  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  on  the  part  of 
the  contractor  to  decline  to  accept  of  a  measure- 
ment prepared  by  the  architect,  and  such  non- 
acceptance  would  not  necessarily  be  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  honour  of  the  architect.  Of  course, 
in  cases  where  the  contract  is  a  slump  sum,  and 
the  quantities  taken  out  by  the  architect,  the 
evil  is  not  so  great,  as  the  contractor  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  quantities,  and  if  he  has  no 
such  opportunity  he  can  always  add  a  sum  to 
his  offer  sufficient  to  give  him  a  safe  margin  to 
work  on.  Although  the  office  of  the  measurer  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  architect,  they  are  still 
so  closely  connected,  the  first  stage  of  the  work 
of  the  one  being  the  interpretation  of  the  work 
of  the  other,  that  the  measurer  must  co-operate, 
and  when  there  is  no  detailed  specification,  have 
personal  intercourse  with  the  architect  iu  the 
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preparation  of  the  schedule  or  estimate,  which 
usually  contains  the  sole  specification  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  the  various 
kinds  of  materials  and  workmanship,  as  measure  d 
from  the  plans,  to  the  extent  that  he  must  give 
effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  architect  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  used 
and  the  kind  of  workmanship  required  in  the 
execution  of  the  various  parts,  even  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  append  to  the  schedule  such 
conditions  of  contract  as  the  architect  may  deem 
necessary  or  expedient  in  the  particular  circum- 
stancesunder  which  each  building  is  erected.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  measurer  should  in  these 
matters  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  archi- 
tect, as  it  is  not  otherwise  possible  for  him  to 
prepare  such  a  schedule  of  quantities  with  speci- 
fication as  would  be  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
most  complete  set  of  drawings,  and  necessary 
for  the  realisation  of  their  author's  conception  ; 
and  this  co-operation  and  intercourse  is  increased 
when,  as  frequently  happens,  the  architect  is  so 
pressed  by  the  proprietor  that  he  does  not  get 
sufficient  time  to  mature  and  complete  his  plans, 
and  they  are  put  into  the  measurer's  hands  in 
such  a  crude  state,  that  without  verbal  explana- 
tion they  would  not  be  intelligible.  The 
measurer  is  entitled  to  prepare  the  schedule  of 
quantities,  according  to  the  particular  mode  of 
measurement  which  prevails  in  the  locality 
where  he  practises,  as,  for  instance,  we  have  in 
Glasgow  and  neighbourhood  what  is  termed  the 
"Glasgow  mode  of  measurement,"  and  that 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  archi- 
tect or  proprietor.  I  have  endeavoured  to  state 
what  should  be  the  proper  relation  between  the 
measurer  and  the  architect  in  the  preparation 
of  the  schedule  of  quantities  or  estimate,  and  to 
what  extent  the  measurer  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  architect :  I  use  the  word  control 
advisedly,  as  it  has  been  claimed,  and  that  with- 
out definition  or  explanation,  that  "  the 
measurer  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
architect,"  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  measurer  to  understand  exactly  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  safe  for  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fessional functions,  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
either  the  architect  or  contractor,  so  that  he  may 
not  be  embarrassed  in  the  impartial  and  just 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  that  he  may 
escape  the  odium  of  being  designated  either  the 
creature  of  the  architect  or  the  clerk  of  the 
builder.  The  schedules  having  been  issued  to 
contractors,  offers  received,  and  contracts  duly 
entered  into,  the  measurer's  position  is  essentially 
that  of  strict  neutrality  between  proprietor  and 
contractor,  and  requires  that  he  shall  perform 
his  work  of  re -measurement  with  integiity, 
impartiality,  and  accuracy,  according  to  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  schedule  which  is  the 
basis  of  contract ;  taking  his  measurements  at 
such  times  as  may  be  necessary  for  his  proper 
examining  of  the  work,  and  completing  his 
measurements  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
building  is  finished.  With  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  schedule  or  coutract  prices  to  the 
after-measurement  of  the  work,  it  is  the  duty 
and  within  the  powers  of  the  measurer  to  apply 
the  contract  prices  to  all  items  of  work  which 
have  been  executed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
description  in  schedule,  and  to  apply  propor- 
tionate prices  to  such  items  as  have  been 
increased  or  modified,  either  as  regards  material 
or  labour  ;  but  iu  the  event,  and  it  frequently 
happens  to  some  extent,  of  there  being  extra 
work  executed,  for  -which  prices  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  the  contract  prices,  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  measurer  to  price  them,  unless, 
as  in  exceptional  cases,  the  contract  stipulates 
that  they  are  to  be  priced  by  him,  and  so  it  is 
customary  for  such  items  to  be  priced  by  the  con- 
tractor. As  the  measurer  usually  examines  these 
prices  for  extra  work  before  filling  them  into  his 
measurement,  which  is  done  in  either  blue  or  red 
ink,  to  distinguish  them  from  prices  which  are 
taken  from  the  contract,  it  is  customary 
for  him,  when  he  considers  these  prices 
disproportionate  to  the  current  value  of 
the  work,  to  advise  the  contractor  to  that 
effect,  and,  if  possible,  have  them  so  far 
corrected,  but  not  finally  adjusted,  as  the  advising 
by  the  measurer  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and 
can  in  no  way  impair  or  affect  the  right  of  either 
the  architect  or  proprietor  to  examino  the  extra 
prices  and  reject  such  of  them  as  may  bo  con- 
sidered exorbitant.  It  is  sometime.-i  the  com- 
plaint of  contractors  that  measureis  reduce  the 
prices  filled  in  by  them  for  extra  work  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  when  this  18 
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done  they  have  just  cause  for  complaint,  as  the 
measurer  who  thus  acts  is  not  only  discourteous 
to  the  contractor,  but  arrogates  to  himself  a 
position  which  is  neither  tenable  nor  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contractor  is  not  entitled 
to  assume  that  the  measurer,  by  filling-  in  these 
extra  prices  into  the   measurement,  thereby 
corroborates  them,  as  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
measurer  puts  in  those  prices  even  when  he 
considers  them  exorbitant,  and  if  he  were  to 
act  otherwise  he  would  debar  the  contractor 
from  his  opportunity  of  making  what  seems  to 
him  a  fair  claim,  and  one  which  both  architect 
and  proprietor  have  a  right  to  refuse  should  it 
not  be  so.     The  measurer  having  allowed  the 
contractor  to  make  his  claim  for  extra  work, 
or  having  unwarrantably  reduced  the  prices  for 
such  work,   and  the  architect  or  proprietor 
having  judged  the  prices  in  either  case  as  over- 
charged, and  refused  to  admit  the  claim  to  the 
extent  of  the  alleged  overcharge,  there  thus 
arises  a  state  of  matters  for  which  very  few  con- 
tracts provide  a  method  of  settlement,  and  which 
is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  cause  for  tedious,  irri- 
tating, and  expensive  litigation.  The  few  appeals 
which  have  been  made  to  the  law-courts  by  the 
contractors  of  Glasgow    and  neighbourhood 
speak  volumes  for  the  fair  dealing  and  good 
feeling  which  exist  between  them  and  the  archi- 
tects ;  but  however  successful  they  may  have 
been  in  settling  these  differences  in  the  past,  it 
would  be  well  to  provide  in  the  contract  an 
arbiter  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  work  and 
commands  public  confidence,  to  whom  appeal 
could  be  made;  as  sometimes  the  settlements 
are  only  amicable  in  appearance,  the  contractor 
often  submitting  to  the  reductions  made  rather 
than  have  the  anxiety  and  trouble  connected 
with  a  lawsuit,  get  the  name  of  being  litigious, 
and  lose  the  patronage  of  the  particular  archi- 
tect concerned.    It  is  acknowledged  by  the 
measurers  of  Glasgow  that  the  architects  and 
contractors  respect  their  distinct  status  as  a 
prolusion,  leave  them  free  and  untrammelled 
in  their  work,  and  treat  them  in  the  most 
courteous  and  considerate  manner.    In  treating 
of  the  practice  of  measurers,  I  will  first  take  up 
the  mode  of  measurement,  and  afterwards  make 
a  few  remarks  on  some  points  affecting  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
status  as  a  distinct  and  honourable  profession. 
In  regard  to  the  mode  of  measurement,  it  was  stated 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Society  19  years  ago,  that  "  it  was  commonly 
remarked  that  tradesmen  mu,t  know  the  mea- 
surer before  they  couldknow  the  mode  of  measure- 
ment," and  unfortunately,  the  same  statement  can 
be  reiterated  now  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  ac- 
curacy than  at  that  time.  Although  the  expression 
Glasgow  mode  of  measurement"  is  so  familiar, 
it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  and  one  very  humbling 
to  the  measuring  profession,  that  it  is  only  for 
the  measuring  of  mason  work  that  there  are 
formulated  rules  and  regulations,  and  for  them 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Incorporation  of  Masons 
and  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  of  Glasgow  as 
constituted  in  the  year  1815  ;  and  that  rules 
and  regulations  for  the   other  departments 
ol  the  work  have  never  yet  been  framed; 
and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  want  of 
i  uniformity  in  practice,  as  there  are  measurers 
practising  in    Glasgow  who  have    only  the 
memory  or  memoranda  of  their  observations  of 
their  apprentice-master  to  control  them,  and  even 
feel  at  liberty  to  depart  from  his  example  in  the 
belief  that  they  have  no  law  to  observe,  but  are 
a  law  unto  themselves.    Although  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  measuring  mason  work,  sanctioned 
in  iblo,  were  both  simple  and  comprehensive, 
were  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dean  of 
.uuilu  Court  and  the  Incorporation  of  Masons, 
and  possessed  so  much  intrinsic  merit  that  they 
,have  formtd  the  basis  of  the  latest  approved 
rules  and  regulations;  yet,  they  seem  to  have 
jDeen  disregarded  to  such  an  extent  that  "  in  1840 
great  inconvenience  was  felt  in  Glasgow  and 
neighbourhood  from  the  want  of  a  general  and 
uniiorin  mode  of  measuring  mason  work  "  and  a 
imeeting  ot  the  architects,  measurers,  builders 
hod  Incorporation  of  Masons,  convened  by  cir- 
cular  was  held     at  which  a  committee  was 
^pointed  who  drew  up  an  entire  new  set  of  rules 
md  regulations,  which  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved of  and  adopted   at  another  general 
meeting  to  which  the  committee  reported,  and 
ere  printed  and  circulated  as  "  Rules  and  Rem- 
Itions  for  the  Measurement  of  Mason  Work  in 
^asgow  and  Neighbourhood."    An  effort  to 
piend  these  rules  and  regulations  was  made  in 


18.38,  but,  from  some  misunderstanding,  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  andnothaving  been  resuscitated, 
there  has  been  no  rtvisal  of  the  rules  since  1840, 
although  the  necessity  for  such  revisal  has  been 
very  much  felt.    It  may  be  interesting  to  examine 
the  more  important  and  general  principles  laid 
down  in  these  rides,  point  out  some  of  the  departures 
from  their  precepts,  and  indicate  which  of  the 
many  and  varied  substitutes  arc  worthy  of  being 
adopted  as  improvements,  and  fitted  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
They  direct,  that  buildings  of  every  description 
shall  first  be  measured  net  as  ruble,  the  daylight 
size  of  apertures  being  deducted,  whether  arched 
or  otherwise;   no  allowance  to  be  made  for 
levellings;    projections   of    running  cornices, 
mouldings,  and  belts  reduced  to  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  with  which  they  are  connected ;  scun- 
cheons  of  through  openings  to  be  charged  by 
the  superficial  yard,  and  levellings  for  bond 
timbers  to  be  charged  separately.    The  standard 
thickness  of  walls  remains  as  stated  in  rules  of  1 8 1 5 . 
All  hewn  work  to  be  charged  for  its  additional 
value  over  the  price  of  ruble.    Rustic  work  to 
have  its  channels  girded  into    the  bottom. 
Columns,  pillars,  buttresses,  and  similar  work, 
where  heavy  materials  are  used,  to  be  taken  by 
the  cubic  foot,  and  where  not  measured  as  ruble, 
the  prices  shall  include  building,  the  hewing 
being  afterwards  measured  for  labour  only.  All 
plain  ashlar,  rybats,  sills,  and  lintels  to  be 
measured  by  the  superficial  foot.    "Window  and 
door  architraves  to  be  girded  and  taken  by  the 
superficial  foot;  or  to  be  by  the  lineal  foot,  stating 
the  girth.    Cornices  and  running  mouldings  to 
be  measured  at  the  extreme  points  for  the  length, 
and  girded  across  including  the  upper  bed  to  the 
line  of  wall  as  moulded  work,  and  reported  by  the 
superficial  foot.    Stair  steps  and  platts  to  be 
rated  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  measured  clear 
of  walls.    The  departures  that  have  been  made 
from  these  rules  are  so  numerous,  that  those  who 
have  schedules  passing  through  their  hands  and 
examine  them  as  to  the  mode  of  measurement, 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  rules  a:  e  in 
existence,  and  will  see  the  propriety  of  the  mode 
of  measurement  being  distinctly  specified  in  every 
schedule  of  mason  work,  and  they  will  also  find 
sufficient  justification    for    the    remark  that 
' '  Tradesmen  must  know  the  measurer  before  they 
can  know  the  mode  of  measurement."  A 
departure  has  been  made  from  the  rule  that  all 
building  shall  be  first  measured  as  ruble  work, 
in  so  far  as  all  die  walls,  pedestals,  and  parapet 
walls  composed  of  one  stone  only  in  thickness  ; 
also  chimney  stalks  are  not  usually  measured  for 
ruble  ;  but  are  described  and  rated  to  include 
building,  and  such  departure  simplifies  the  pri- 
cing of  such  items,  as  the  contractor  can  at  once 
determine  the  cost  of  the  building  of  same,  which 
is  quite  a  different  class  of  work  from  the  build- 
ing of  hewn  work  into  a  ruble  wall.    In  deduct- 
ing arched  apertures  from  ruble  work,  some  take 
the  height  to  spring  of  arch  only,  which  is 
according  to  the  rules  of  1815  ;  but  this  method 
cannot  be  commended,  as  it  would  take  a  very 
astute  contractor  or  measurer  to  calculate  how 
many  shillings  less  per  rod  the  work  would  cost 
on  account  of  this  extraordinary  allowance.  In 
measuring  rustic  work,  some  observe  the  rule  by 
girding  the  channels  in  the  bottom,  while  others 
measure  over,  but  not  into  the  channels,  and 
then  measure  the  channels  separately  by  the 
lineal  foot ;  the  latter  method  is  preferable,  as  it 
takes  the  work  as  it  is  actually  executed,  and 
suits  for  any  kind  of  channel,  whereas  the  former 
is  liable  to  give  the  least  allowance  in  measurement 
where  the  channel  is  most  elaborate  and  difficult 
to  work.    Plain  sills  and  lintels  in  ashlar  walls 
are  sometimes  measured  as  extra  over  ashlar, 
and  sometimes  as  extra  over  ruble,  in  which  case 
they  are  deducted  from  the  ashlar ;  the  former 
mode  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  mislead  in  pricing,  seeing  there  is  the  general 
rule  for  hewn  work  to  be  charged  for  extra 
value  over  ruble,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
few  exceptions  to  general  principles  as  possible. 
In  measuring  the  hewn  work  of  cornices  for 
labour  only,  where  the  stone  has  been  taken  by 
itself,  some  have  separated  the  moulded  hewing 
of  front  and  soffit  from  the  weathered  hewing  of 
top  bed,  and  it  is  a  deviation  which  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  practised  and  unpractised 
alike,  as  it  is  absurd  to  measure  as  a  unity  things 
which  differ  so  much  in  cost  of  production.  In 
specifying  cube  material  it  is  well  to  state  the 
cubic  content  of  each  stone,  if  exceeding  15  cubic 
feet,  and  where  they  do  not  come  under  the  note 
in  price  list,  viz.,  "length  not  to  exceed  twice 


the  breadth  nor  breadth  twice  the  tluckness,"  to 
give  the  specific  sizes  ;  as  these  particulars 
enable  tradesmen  to  ascertain  at  once  what  the 
cost  of  the  stone  will  be  ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  measure  stones  by  the  cubic  foot, 
which  do  not  fall  under  that  class  in  the  quarry 
price  list — for  example,  the  stones  in  the  upper 
and  lower  leaves  of  a  main  cornice,  which  may 
be  only  7  or  Sin.  thick,  are  sometimes  taken  by 
the  cubic  foot  when  they  are  what  are  designated 
broad  stones  and  are  sold  by  the  superficial  foot  : 
of  course  an  intelligent  offerer  can  calculate  the 
price  per  cubic  foot  from  the  rate  per  superficial 
foot,  if  he  is  furnished  with  particulars  of  the 
thickness,  breadth,  and  approximate  length  of 
stones  required ;  but  he  may  be  saved  this  abstruse 
calculation  by  the  measurer  reporting  such  stones 
by  the  superficial  foot,  which  he  can  do  without 
additional  labour.    The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
cube  and  broad  stones  is  so  great  that  where  a 
cube  stone  containing  under  20  cubic  feet  would 
cost  Is.  4d.  per  cubic  foot,  a  broad  stone  8in. 
thick  and  of  the  same  cubic  content  will  cost  4s. 
per  cubic  foot.    A  very  important  point  in  the 
specifying  of  cube  material  is  to  give  the  thick- 
ness or  height  of  the  stones,  seeing  that  the 
common  practice  is  to  describe  it  so  that  the  price 
shall  include  the  dressing  of  beds  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  piers  of  a  shop-front,  there  may  be 
only  1ft.  of  dressing  to  2  cubic  feet  of  material. 
In  piers  built  in  courses  1ft.  high  there  is  4ft.  of 
dressing  to  2  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  event  of  broad 
stones  Sin.  thick  being  measured  as  cube,  there  is 
6ft.  of  dressing  to  2  cubic  feet.    It  is  now  the 
general  practice  to  number  stair-steps,  stating 
length  clear  of  wallhold  and  description  of  labour, 
in  place  of  measuring  them  by  the  superficial 
foot ;  and  some  also  deviate  from  the  rules  by 
measuring  stair  platts  the  full  size  including 
wallholds,  as  they  consider  it  entirely  misleading  to 
state  the  superficial  content  ofaplatt  which  is  5ft. 
by  4ft.  clear  at  20  superficial  feet,  when  with  9in. 
wallholds  on  two  sides  it  requires  a  stone  con- 
taining over  27  superficial  feet,  and  costing  more 
per  foot  than  one  of  20ft ;  and  it  also  relieves  an 
unscrupulous  contractor  from  the  temptation  to 
scamp  the  work  by  giving  the  platt  an  insuffi- 
cient wallhold.     Having  dwelt  at  such  length 
on  the  measuring  of  mason  work,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  departments  of  build- 
ing, I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
measuring  of  the  other  departments  for  which 
there  are  recognised  but  unwritten  rules ;  and 
first  in  order  comes  brickwork.    There  are  three 
modes  practised  in  measuring  brickwork.  (1) 
There  is  the  mode  under  which  openings  are 
not  deducted ;  (2)  that  under  which  the  open- 
ings are  deducted  less  one  scuncheon  in  width  ; 
and  (3)  that  under  which  the  work  is  measured 
net,  and  all  plumbings,  and  such  like,  taken 
separately  for  extra  labour.    The  first  of  these 
modes  is  so  devoid  of  the  principle  of  fairness 
that  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  not  have  dis- 
appeared along  with  the  similar  mode  which 
once  prevailed  in  measuring  mason- work,  and  it 
is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  it  finds  more 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  contractors  than  either  of 
the  other  two  modes  ;   while,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  amount  of  work  executed  of  tener  exceeds 
than  falls  short  of  the  quantity  estimated,  it 
operates  oftener  against  the  contractor  than 
in  his  favour.     The  second  of  these  modes, 
viz.,    that    under    which    the    breadth  of 
of  one  scuncheon  measured  as  solid  work  is 
allowed  for  the  plumbing  of  two  scuncheons,  is 
likewise  objectionable.     What  is  its  effects? 
Suppose,  for  the  simplicity  of  calculation,  an 
opening  13ft.,  and  the  allowance  for  plumbing 
the  scuncheons  at  such  an  opening-  in  9in.  wall 
to  be  3s.,  at  au  opening  of  the  same  height  in 
an  ISin.  wall,  where  the  labour  is  less  than  the 
double,  the  allowance  will  be  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  four  times  the  amount  of  that  in  the 
9in.  wall— viz.,  12s.    The  third  mode — viz.,  net 
measurement  for  brickwork,  with  the  plumbings 
and  such  like  measured  separately  for  labour 
only,  is  the  only  method  which  is  worthy  of 
being  practised  by  measurers,  whose  endeavour 
it  is  to  make  their  measurements  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  work  executed,  a^id  this  is 
the  mode  that  is  prevailing  over  all  others.  In 
the  measuring  of  carpenter  and  joiner  work 
there  are  a  great  many  conventional  allowances 
given,  and  it  is  not  usual  to  specify  the  extent 
of  the  allowances  in  the  schedules  for  the  work, 
so  that  the  contractor  has  to  take  the  risk  of 
getting  more  or  less  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  particular  measurer  who  may 
happen  to  have  the  work  in  hand.  Although 
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these  allowances  aro  merely  matters  of  tradition, 
it  is  astonishing  that  they  are  so  generally 
adhered  to  in  practice  ;  but  still  there  are  some 
differences  ;  as,  for  instance,  I  have  heard  of 
cases  where  3in.  was  allowed  for  angle  cutting 
on  lath,  whereas  6in.  is  the  allowance  generally 
made,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  sometimes 
there  is  no  allowance  made  for  ang-le  cutting  on 
deafening  boarding. 

The  measuring  of  joisting  has  recently  been  a 
matter  of  public  discussion,  and  certainly  calls 
for  adjustment  ;  but  if  the  present  method, 
which  is  almost  uniformly  adopted,  is  to  be 
altered,  the  alteration  must  be  effected  with 
general  consent,  as  it  will  only  make  confusion 
worse  confounded  for  a  few  measurers  to  adopt 
a  different  method  at  their  own  hand.  The  present 
method  of  measuring  joisting  which  is  placed 
18in.  centre  to  centre  by  the  square  yard,  by 
taking  the  net  inside  length  of  the  building  by 
the  full  length  of  the  joist,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  recently  prevalent  practice  of  measuring 
joisting  and  flooring  together,  wliich  is  gradually 
and  happily  being  departed  from,  as  the 
allowing  of  a  quantity  of  flooring  of  the 
value  of,  let  us  say,  Is.  6d.  per  square  yard, 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  joisting  of  the 
value  of,  say,  3s.  per  square  yard,  could  not 
be  considered  either  fair  or  reasonable  ;  and  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  without  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  buiiding  being  stated,  to  cal- 
culate what  percentage  additional  should  be  put 
on  the  cumulo  price  to  cover  the  loss  that  would 
be  entailed  by  this  method.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  measuring  of  joisting,  as  before  stated, 
does  not  give  the  proper  quantity  in  square 
yards,  calculating  6  lineal  feet  to  the  square 
yard,  as  in  a  building  36ft.  long,  where  the 
length  of  joist  is  2.3ft.,  the  mode  of 
measurement  practised  would  give  the  quantity 
of  joisting  at  100  square  yards,  whereas,  cal- 
culating 6ft,  to  the  square  yard,  the  quantity 
would  be  lOl'/o  square  yards  or  4y6  per  cent, 
more,  which  percentage  the  contractor,  under 
the  present  system  of  measurement,  must  be 
held  to  put  on  the  price.  The  allowance  of 
one  edge  in  the  breadth  and  height  of  bound 
doors  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  as  it  does 
not  give  equal  or  proportionate  value  for  clean- 
ing edges  and  fitting  doors,  for  one  door  may 
be  priced  at  18s.  per  square  yard  and  another 
door  at  9s.  per  square  yard,  and  thus  the  allow- 
ance in  value  is  double  in  one  case  what  it  is 
in  the  other,  while  the  labour  for  which  the 
allowance  is  made  may  be  the  same  in  both 
cases  ;  such  allowances  might  be  dispensed 
with  and  a  charge  per  door  made  for 
fitting.  Again,  the  mitring  of  bases  and  skirt- 
ings is  a  cause  of  complaint  with  the  joiners, 
and  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  were 
mitres  to  be  numbered,  and  such  a  method  would 
only  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  concession  wholly  in  favour  of 
contractors,  as  it  would  deprive  some  of  them, 
who,  instead  of  mitring  the  skirtings  to  the 
window  and  door  facings,  put  in  base  blocks,  for 
which  they  get  a  separate  item,  while  they  are 
saved  the  labour  of  mitring.  In  the  measuring 
of  slater  work  there  is  not  much  scope 
for  variation,  and  yet  there  is  often  un- 
pleasantness arising  about  the  deduction  of 
windows  and  other  points,  on  account  of  the 
generally  recognised  rules  being  still  unwritten. 
The  allowances  presently  given  at  eaves,  valleys 
and  piends  are  worthy  of  reconsideration  ;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  well  that  the  present  system  of 
including  these  allowances  in  the  quantity  of 
work  should  be  given  up,  and  that  the  several 
cuttings  be  stated  separately  by  the  lineal  yard, 
as  the  value  of  such  allowances  varies  with  the 
different  classes  of  slates;  and  with  the  best  slates, 
where  the  value  of  the  allowances  is  greatest, 
there  is  the  minimum  of  extra  labour  and  waste 
of  material.  In  measuring  plumber  work  there 
are,  generally  speaking,  no  allowances  made,  so 
that  any  differences  that  exist  in  practice  are 
merely  in  the  classification  of  the  work.  It  might 
be  both  interesting,  wholesome,  and  beneficial 
to  the  whole  plumber  trade,  if  the  quantity  of 
lead  were  sometimes  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
scales  and  standard  weights,  in  place  of  by  tape 
line,  foot-rule,  and  gauge,  as  it  is  not  easy  for 
one  not  up  to  the  business  to  understand  bow 
work  can  sometimes  be  executed  at  the  market 
price  of  tho  material.  The  measuring  of  plaster 
work  and  painting  does  not  require  much  com- 
ment, tho  work  being  so  much  of  a  superficial 
nature  that  thcro  aro  very  few  allowances 
required,  and  consequently  the  mode  of  mea- 


suring is  much  more  uniform  than  in  the  more 
complex  departments  of  work.  In  plaster 
work  the  allowance  of  one  foot  for  each  extra 
mitre  on  a  cornice  or  moulding,  seems  a  very 
arbitrary  method  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  extra 
labour  required  in  its  formation,  and  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  and  reasonable  to 
enumerate  all  mitres,  intersections,  and  butt 
joints,  so  that  they  could  be  priced  at  their  fair 
value,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
contractor,  when  offering  for  the  work,  a  correct 
idea  of  the  average  length  of  stretches  in  wliich 
cornices  and  mouldings  could  be  run,  and  such 
information  would  be  an  important  factor  in  his 
calculations  as  to  the  price  required  for  the  work. 
It  will  be  readily  judged,  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks on  the  practice  of  measurers  in  regard  to 
the  modes  of  measuring  the  several  departments 
of  work,  that  each  measurer  has  little  ornorelation 
with  any  other,  and  that  there  is  uniformity, 
even  to  a  limited  degree,  in  their  practice,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
measurers  presently  practising  in  Glasgow,  have 
been  trained  in  the  offices  of  a  very  few  firms, 
or  by  those  who  came  out  of  these  offices.  But 
as  the  members  of  the  profession  have  now 
increased  numerically  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
family  circle,  the  variations  in  practice  will  also 
increase  and  lead  to  such  confusion  as  will 
greatly  deteriorate  our  usefulness  as  a  profession. 
Nor  should  competition,  however  keen,  provided 
it  is  straightforward  and  honourable,  be  a 
bar  to  our  good  relations  one  with  another. 
It  is  not  so  in  other  professions  or  trades, 
who  have  their  faculties,  institutes,  and  associa- 
tions, and  we  have  evidence  of  this  before  us 
every  day.  We  know  how  keenly  all  tradesmen 
compete  with  one  another,  and  it  is  also  within 
our  knowledge  that  they  fraternise  and  makecom- 
mon  cause  in  the  interests  of  their  trade;  and  this 
same  kindred  feeling  isnotforeigntootherprofes- 
sions,  and  why  should  it  be  to  ours  ?  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  some  who  adopt  practices,  in 
order  to  secure  work,  which  are  neither  honour- 
able, legal,  nor  moral,  and  which  will  certainly 
bring-  their  due  reward  to  those  who  adopt  them. 
For,  how  can  a  proprietor  have  confidence  in  a 
measurer  who  enters  into  an  agreement  with  him 
to  manipulate  his  fees,  so  that  the  proprietor's 
share  will  only  be  or  J  of  the  whole 
expense,  or  perhaps  nothing,  in  the  face  of  the 
clause  that  "the  contractor  to  pay  one-half 
expense  of  measurements  and  schedules,"  and, 
inferentially,  the  proprietor  will  pay  the  other 
half.  It  seems  the  very  height  of  folly  for  a 
measurer  to  offer  such  terms,  and  for  a  pro- 
prietor to  accept  of  them  ;  for  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  can  the  one  persuade  the  other  that 
the  manipulation  of  a  measurement  will  only 
begin  when  the  last  item  has  been  reached,  and 
that  manipulation  arranged  for  before  the  work 
is  in  hand.  The  man  who  could  so  act  in  his 
relations  with  one  party  cannot  expect  but  that 
that  party  will  suspect  him  of  en- 
tering into  similar  arrangements  with  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  him.  It 
has  been  asked,  Can  a  measurer  not  make  any 
arrangement  he  pleases  with  a  proprietor,  pro- 
vided the  contractor  is  not  charged  more  than 
the  half  of  a  fair  fee1?  I  answer  "Yes  and  No." 
He  may,  if  he  states  in  the  schedule  what  the 
amount  of  the  fee  is  that  the  contractor  is  to 
pay  the  half  of,  for  then  the  contractor  knows 
what  he  has  to  pay,  and  can  make  provision  for 
such  a  deduction  off  his  prices.  But  if  he  only 
puts  in  the  usual  clause  that  the  contractor  is 
to  pay  one  half  of  fee,  then  that  must  be 
understood  to  mean  one  half  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  fee ;  and  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  measurer  is  the  fair  and  reason- 
able fee  in  the  circumstances.  The  pricing 
of  schedules  by  measurers  for  contractors  is  a 
part  of  their  practice  which  is  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable nature,  as  it  must  be  supposed  that 
measurers  get  their  knowledge  of  prices  from 
offers  which  arc  placed  in  their  hands  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  to  give  tho  use  of  the 
prices  in  these  offers  to  other  and  competing 
tradesmen  docs  not  fall  short  of  a  breach  of 
confidence,  and  is  unfair  to  the  contractor  who 
has  ascertained  the  value  of  work  from  his 
practical  knowledge  of  its  execution  ;  and  some- 
times enables  men,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
work,  to  take  contracts  out  of  the  hands 
of  tho  practised  and  skilled  tradesman. 
And  it,  is  advisable  that,  measurers  should 
take  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
making  up  of  offers  for  work,  the 
measuring    of  which    is    in  their  own  hands. 


There  is  one  other  matter  which  has  a  baneful 
effect  on  the  measuring  profession,  and  that  is 
the  number  of  apprentices  taken  into  our  offices, 
and  that  sometimes  without  any  regard  to  their 
general  fitness  for  their  work  ;  and  the  result  is 
that  many  spend  what  is  the  best  training-time 
of  their  life  at  a  profession  for  which  they  have 
neither  liking  nor  capability ;  and  whenever 
they  attain  the  age  that  they  require  a  salary 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  they  are  set  adrift 
to  make  room  for  more  apprentices,  and  left  to 
look  out  for  some  other  calling  which  shall  suit 
their  peculiar  tastes  and  abilities,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  their  minds  are  naturally  not  so 
susceptible  and  may  have  been  dulled  by 
seven  or  eight  years  of  drudgery  work  in  a 
measurer's  office;  and  no  doubt  the  system 
of  attempting  to  do  all  work  by  apprentices, 
and  dispensing  with  the  services  of  efficient 
clerks  and  assistants,  tells  on  the  reputation  of  the 
profession,  as  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  a 
slovenly  or  badly  written  document,  with  all 
sorts  of  interlineations  and  erasures,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  most  carefully  drafted 
schedule  or  measurement  of  the  confidence  of 
both  contractors,  architects,  and  proprietors.  I 
will  now  draw  these,  perhaps  unduly  extended, 
remarks  to  a  close  by  endeavouring  to  answer 
one  question,  viz. — How  are  m<asurers  to  retain 
their  status  as  a  profession  ?  Their  status  can 
only  be  retained  by  union  and  co-operation,  in 
short,  by  the  formation  of  a  Measurers'  Associa- 
tion ;  as  without  such  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
measurement  or  attempt  to  reform  any  of  the 
evils  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  In 
revising,  amending  or  framing  rules  for  measur- 
ing any  department  of  work  it  will  only  make 
matters  worse  for  any  one  to  act  individually,  and 
having  to  confer  with  architects  and  contractors 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  the  measurers  mus' 
meet  them  in  a  similar  capacity,  otherwise  the 
cannot  and  are  not  entitled  to  be  heard. 
Measurers'  Association  !  what  good  will  it  do  ? 
some  will  say  ;  well,  if  it  does  nothing  more 
than  settle  the  comparatively  few  questions  now 
raised,  it  will  do  a  good,  needful,  and  beneficial 
work.  Such  an  association  can  be  formed  more 
readily  now  than  it  will  be  in  the  future,  as  th 
difficulties  will  increase  with  the  number  o 
practitioners,  and  the  basis  will  require  to  be 
broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  those  who  are 
entitled  to  practise.  What  is  to  hinder  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession  to  arrange 
for  a  general  meeting  of  measurers  in  the  City,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Measurers' 
Association  ?  Nothing ;  everything  is  in  f  avo  ~ 
of  such  a  step  being  taken ;  the  association  of 
master  slaters  is  already  preparing  to  meet  us  to 
consider  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  measuring  ;  the  master  masons  hav 
been  waiting  for  a  conference  since  1858, 
and  are  now  resolved  to  do  their  ut  - 
most  to  have  a  new  and  uniform  mode  of 
measurement ;  and  the  other  trades'  associa- 
tions will  be  sure  to  follow  suit ;  and  last  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  if  not 
in  a  corporate  capacity,  at  least  individually,  are 
loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory state  of  matters,  and  may  very  soon 
take  action  to  set  matters  right.  I  shall  not 
presume,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  my 
seniors,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  initia- 
tive step,  but  I  trust  some  such  steps  as  hav 
been  indicated  shall  be  taken,  and  that  non 
will  hold  back  until  they  see  what  kind  of  asso- 
ciation can  be  formed,  and  then  consider  whe  the 
they  shall  join  it  or  not,  but  that  all  will  come 
forward  and  assist  in  making  it  such  an  associa- 
tion as  will  be  a  credit  to  the  profession,  able  t 
deal  with  all  questions  affecting  its  interests  an 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  kindred  institutes  an 
associations. 


RIVER-BARS.* 

A SMALL  octavo  volume,  written  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Mann,  the  Assistant-Engineer  to  the  I  lubli 
Port  and  Docks  Board,  a  portion  of  which  ha 
appeared  in  Engineering,  contributes  some  usef ' 
facts  on  the  causes  of  river-bars  and  their  treat- 
ment by  induced  tidal  s  :our.  Mr.  Mann  chief! 
.haws  attention  to  the  menus  which  have  bet! 
adopted  in  Dublin  Bay  to  reduce  the  bar  ne 

•  River  liars:  Notes  on  their  Formation  arid  Treat- 
ment, &c.  By  T.  J.  Mann,  Assistant-Engineer  to  the 
Dublin  Port  and  Docks  L'oaid.    London:  Crosby  Lock- 
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the  entrance  to  the  Liffey,  and  his  own  investi- 
gations into  the  formation  and  removal  of  the 
bar  appear  to  corroborate  certain  views  very 
substantially.  The  gradual  reduction  of  the  bar 
at  Dublin  Bay  has  been  a  work  of  time,  and 
forms,  as  the  author  observes,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  harbour  improve- 
ment. Two  extensive  sand-banks,  called  re- 
spectively the  North  and  South  Bull,  are  formed 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  it  is 
through  these  the  Liffey  discharges  itself.  In 
1748  the  great  south  wall  was  commenced,  and 
carried  in  an  easterly  direction  for  about  one  and 
a-half  miles,  terminating  at  the  Pigeon  House 
fort.  The  cross-section  furnished  of  this  wall 
shows  it  to  be  from  37ft.  to  48ft.  wide.  It 
consists  of  two  parallel  rubble  walls,  the  space 
between  being  rilled  up  with  sand.  This  wall 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect,  by  protecting  the 
river  from  the  encroachment  of  one  of  the  sand 
banks,  but  chiefly  by  confining  the  currents  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  to  a  certain  channel,  has  pro 
duced  a  tidal  scour,  which  has  directly  led  to 
good  results.  These  are  specified  in  detail  by 
Mr.  Mann,  who  enters  into  the  various  schemes, 
proposed,  among  them  those  of  Sir  Thos.  Hyde, 
Page,  Rennie,  Bligh,  Corneille,  and  other  eminent 
engineers.  The  great  north  wall,  of  rough 
rubble  stones,  was  ultimately  formed,  the  stones 
were  deposited  so  as  to  form  a  rubble  mound,  and 
made  to  find  their  own  foundation.  By  ref  trence 
to  the  charts  and  sections  given  by  Mr.  Mann,  it 
is  seen  what  effect  these  walls  have  had  in  indu 
cing  scour  and  so  removing  the  bar.  An  increase 
in  the  depth  of  channel  amounting  to  20ft.  in 
some  parts  has  been  the  result.  As  regards  the 
formation  of  the  bar,  the  author  attributes  it  to 
the  ' '  combined  action  of  waves  and  the  current 
of  the  flood  tide,"  the  former  stirring  up  the  fine 
sand  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  composed, 
and  the  latter  carrying  it  along  and  heaping  it 
up. 

The  author  does  not  confine  his  book  to  a  de 
scriptive  account  of  the  treatment  adopted  at 
Dublin  Bay,  but  enters  into  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  for  bar-formation.  These  are 
discussed  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book,  and 
give  a  somewhat  more  permanent  value  to  it. 
The  author  seems  to  support  the  view  that  bars 
are  sometimes  formed  by  wave-action  alone,  and 
evidence  is  brought  forward  which  appears  to 
confirm  this  view.  The  tendency  of  waves  is  to 
move  sand  towards  a  coast,  simply  because  the 
effect  of  on-shore  winds  are  not  counteracted,  and 
of  _  course  accumulation  takes  place.  The 
artificial  expedients  that  have  been  proposed  to 
produce  agitation  at  the  bottom  by  stirring  up 
the  sand  while  the  ebb  tide  is  running  over  the 
shoal,  are  described,  and  the  bars  of  the  Rhone 
and  other  great  rivers  are  mentioned  to  show 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  reducing 
bars.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  La  Plata  and  Parana  rivers,  given 
by  Mr.  J .  J.  Revy  in  his  "  Hydraulics  of  Great 
Rivers"  are  quoted  by  the  author,  who  thinks 
with  some  show  of  reason  that  the  same  laws 
hold  in  the  case  of  tidal  estuaries.  As  the  scour 
is  able  to  commence  the  deepening  process,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  modifying  force,  the  deepening  will  con- 
tinue. The  chapters  on  "wave  action,"  "cur- 
rents and  scour,"  contain  a  resume  of  many 
leading  opinions,  and  are  interesting  on  that 
account  alone ;  while  the  author  brings  evidence 
to  show  how  conflicting  some  of  these  opinions 
are,  as  for  instance  the  effect  of  wave  action  on 
the  bottom  of  rivers.  That  wave-action  is  an 
agent  in  the  pioduction  of  sandbanks  and 
Mioals,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  the  author 
believes  that  in  shallow  waters  wind-waves 
produce  considerable  effects,  and  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  design  of  works  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  bars.  The  book  has  been 
well  printed,  and  will  be  found  a  practical  guide 
to  those  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbours.  Its  author  has  been  successful  in 
bringing  undoubted  evidence  forward  to  prove 
the  value  of  tidal  scour  as  an  economical  agency 
in  such  works. 


PROFESSOR  NEWTON  ON  GREEK  ART. 
"  rnHE  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon  "  formed  the 
X  subject  of  the  fifth  of  the  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Greek  Art  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  by 
Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  and  was  delivered 
in  the  theatre  at  University  College,  on  Friday 
afternoon.    On  the  walls  were  hung  a  series  of 


drawings,  to  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  sculptures  of 
this  frieze,  as  they  at  present  exist  in  the  Elgin 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  horses  and  their  riders,  drawn  to  full  size. 
The  lecturer  spoke  in  eulogistic  termsof  the  manner 
in  which  the  sculptor  Phidias  had  overcome  the 
difficulties,  not  only  of  the   actual  material, 
white  marble,  in  which  he  wrought,  but  those 
inherent  to  an  endeavour  to  combine  on  one 
plane,  and  in  exceedingly  low  relief,  representa- 
tions of  the  poetic  ideal  and  of  actual  daily  life, 
of  the  visible  and  the  supernatural.    This  frieze 
passed  completely  round  the  four  outer  sides  of 
the  building,  within  the  range  of  columns,  but  at 
a  high  level ;  the  svibject  was  a  procession,  or 
rather  two  processions,  starting  from  the  south- 
west angle  and  arriving  at  a  climax  on  the  east 
front.    Taking  the  northern  and  longest  line  of 
figures,  the  one  which  happened  to  be  the  less  muti- 
lated of  the  two,  they  saw  the  subject  was  opened 
with  groups  of  men  controlling  and  mounting 
spirited  horses ;    then  followed  a  tumultuous 
throng  of  riders,  which  gradually  resolved  itself 
into  a  cavalcade,  succeeded  by  groups  of  chariots, 
with  horses,  first  restive  and  then  quietly  pro 
ceeding,  groups  of  men  on  foot,  carrying  various 
articles,  oxen  and  sheep,  women  bearing  various 
vessels.     This    order    was    followed  on  the 
southern  side,  both  processions  leading  up,  as 
the  angles  of  the  east  front  were  turned,  to  a 
group  of  aged  men  on  either  side,  to  six  seated 
figures,  male  and  female  figures  standing,  and 
in  the  centre  a  group  of  four  standing  figures, 
one  of  whom  was  handing  and  another  receiv- 
ing a  folded  fabric.    What  was  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  groups  ?  The 
idea  originally  propounded  by  Stuart  and  Revett 
was  that  this  represented  the  Pan-Athenaic 
festival,  and  this  conjecture  seemed  incontro- 
vertible.   Having  sketched  the  progress  of  the 
festival,  Mr.  Newton  reminded  his  auditors  that 
it  culminated  once  in  five  years  in  the  public 
presentation  to  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Athene  in  the  Parthenon  of  a  peplos,  or  veil, 
which  had  been  embroidered   in  the  interval 
since  the  preceding  great  festival  by  the  prin- 
cipal maidens  of  Athens.    This  afforded  a  key 
for     the     interpretation    of     the  sculpture, 
which    he    would    proceed    to    apply.  Re- 
turning to  the  south-west  angle,   they  saw 
the  noble  youths  of  Athens  preparing  to  take 
part  in  the  great  procession,  first  in  the  act  of 
seeming  and  mounting  their  horses,  and  then 
falling  into  the  line,  as  an  honorary  armed  escort 
to  protect  the  treasures  which  were  exposed  to 
view  on  this  occasion.     Phidias  overcame  the 
danger  of  monotonous  treatment  of  this  part  of 
the  procession  by  giving  varied  attitudes  to  the 
horses,  and  by  selecting  typical  portions  of  the 
clothing  worn  by  the  young  aristocracy,  putting 
some  in  armour,  others  in  ordinary  costume, 
others  again  as  unclad,  except  by  the  robe  which 
streamed  behind  them  in  the  wind  ;  had  Phidias 
been  an  Assyrian  artist,  he  could  have  faithfully 
carved  every  detail,    but  being  a  Greek,  he 
studiously  strove  to  give  variety.    In  the  south- 
side  procession  the  young  nobles  were  replaced 
by  the  regular  troops.    Next  they  had  eight  or 
ten  chariots,  which  took  part  in  the  contests  on 
this  occasion  ;  these  were  greatly  mutilated,  but 
enough  remained  on  the  two  tides  to  show  that 
at  the  rear  the  horses  were  rearing  up,  and  were 
being  restrained  by  attendants,  but  that  as  the 
head  of  the  procession  was  reached  the  action 
was  more  restrained.    There  appeared  to  be  an 
endeavour  to  suggest  some  of  the  games,  in- 
cluding that  of  at  med  men  leaping  into  a  swiftly- 
moving  chariot,  and  the  armed  warrior  seated 
beside  the  charioteer.    In  front  of  these  were 
the  thallophori,  men  who  had  passed  the  age  of 
military  service,  but  were  permitted  to  carry 
boughs  in  this   procession  ;  next  were  frag- 
ments of  musicians,  and  then  scaphephori,  men 
bearing  wine- jars  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifices.  These 
were  preceded  by  the  victims  themselves,  sheep 
and  cows,  part  of  which  would  be  offered  to  the 
gods,  being  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  wine,  would  be  actually  feasted  upon 
by  the  people.     Before   these  animals  were 
kanephon,  maidens  carrying  sacrificial  instru- 
ments, and.  then  a  few  figures  of  aged  men,  who 
were  probably  archons  or  magistrates.  These 
led    up    on    either    side   to    the  culminating 
point  of  interest ;  the  facing  groups  of  seated 
figures  and  those  standing  in  the  centre  who 
took  part  in  the   actual  presentation  of  the 
peplos.    That  the  seated  groups,  each  of  six 
persons  of  great  dignity  of  pos-e,  were  those  of 
deities,  there  could  be  no  doubt.    The  unpoetic 


observer  might  ask,  How  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  gods  should  appear  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  venerable  magistrates,  who  yet  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  their  presence!'  The 
artist  intended  this  unconsciousness,  and  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  gods  as  coming  from 
Olympia  and,  unseen  of  mortals,  accepting  the 
sacrifices  offered  on  the  altar  and  sharing  in  the 
honour  paid  to  Athene.    The  same  mingling  of 
the  natural  and  supernatural  was  exhibited  in 
the  works  of  Mediaeval  painters.    As  to  who  the 
deities  were,  there  had  been  published  twenty- 
nine  theories,  and  the  battle  of  the  gods  still  re- 
mained an  open  one  in  which  young  German 
writers  might  try  to  win   their  spurs.  That 
one  of  the  figures  represented  Zeus  there  was 
a    consensus    of    opinion,    and    the  general 
idea  was  that   perhaps    as  many  as  eleven 
of    the    Olympian    deities  were  represented, 
but  he  thought  every  attempt  to  mix  with  these 
local  heroes  was  unsatisfactory.     What  they 
must  hope  for  was  that  some  new  discovery 
would  be  made  of  a  replica  of  these  seated 
figures,  showing  their  attributes,  or  even  possibly 
giving  the  names.    Between  the   benches  on 
which  these  deities  were  sitting,  was  a  group 
engaged  in  the  actual  presentation.    The  outer 
female  figure  on  either  side  carried  a  stool  upon 
her  head,  and  two  others  seemed  to  be  presenting 
offerings,  and  between  these,  on  the  right  of  the 
composition,  a  tall  female,  attended  by  a  servant, 
was    standing,  partly  unfolding    the  peplos 
which  was  being  received  by  a  female,  also  at- 
tended by  a  female  servant.    This  veil  we  knew 
was  embroidered  with  the  exploits  of  Pallas- 
Athene  and  the  battles  of  the  gods  ;  it  was  folded 
and  placed  on  the  knees  of  the  statue,  which  was 
afterwards  clothed  with  it  on  special  occasions, 
and  had,  they  also  read,  been  brought  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  upon  a  mast  on  a  wheeled 
ship,  but  was  carried  by  hand  up  the  steep  as- 
cent to  the  Parthenon.     The  lecturer  referred  to 
numerous  passages  in  Greek  writers  illustrative 
of  the  Pan-Athenaic  procession  portrayed  on  this 
frieze,  and  added  that  the  whole  surface  was 
probably  coloured — the  background  being  of  a 
deep  ultramarine  blue,  like  the  sculpture  he  saw 
excavated  from  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Mausoleus 
possessed  whenfirst  uncovered.  In  conclusion, Pro. 
Newton  spoke  of  the  great  beauty,  dignity,  and 
variety  of  this  frieze,  as  giving  it  inestimable 
value,  and  urged  those  present  to  carefully  study 
the  original  fragments  in  the  Elgin  gallery.  He 
announced  that  he  should  give  a  supplemental 
free  lecture  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst.  (to-day), 
at  3  p.m.,  on  the  recent  discoveries  at  Olympus. 

SANITATION   AS  AN  INCREMENT  OF 
VALUE  IN  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

A PAPER  under  the  above  title  was  read  on 
Monday  before  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins.  To  a  large  extent,  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  recent  papers  read  at 
the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  only  the  conclusion 
of  the  paper  being  specially  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject indicated  by  the  title. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  object  that  sani- 
tary work  is  costly,  the  author  has  approximately 
calculated  the  additional  expenditure  which 
would  be  required  in  the  construction  of  a  Lon- 
don house  of  usual  character,  having,  say,  25ft. 
frontage,  COft.  deep,  and  containing  five  floors, 
giving  a  total  height  of,  say,  60ft.  At  liberal 
prices,  the  work  would  not  entail  an  original 
outlay  exceeding  £60.  To  alter  such  a  house 
would  cost  £150  at  the  lea^.  Allowing  the 
builder  10  per  cent,  on  his  outlay,  it  would  de- 
mand only  £6  per  annum  to  be  added  to  the 
rent,  a  small  sum  when  compared  with  the  im- 
munity from  danger  to  life  and  health  which  it 
would  secure.  Any  ordinary-size  house,  say, 
of  rental  of  about  £100  to  £200  per  annum,  can 
be  altered  so  as  to  be  converted  from  an  insani- 
tary to  a  sanitary  condition  for  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £300.  This  statement  must,  of  course, 
be  qualified  to  this  extent,  viz.,  that  no  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  present  themselves  ;  but  Mr. 
Collins  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  in  every  case 
the  expenditure  need  not  be  excessive  ;  that  in 
most  instances  it  need  not  be  but  moderate  :  that 
under  all  circumstances  such  expenditure  will 
pay  itself  in  a  few  years  by  the  saving  in  doctors' 
bills,  the  preservation  of  furniture,  &0.,  and  the 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  which  it  must  and 
will  procure. 

A  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  to  be  built  at  Youghal 
from  Mr.  Hill's  plans  ;  Mr.  Kelly  is  the  contractor. 
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NEWBURY  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

We  publish,  to-day,  the  selected  design,  by- 
Messrs.  Power  and  Hnghes,  for  the  new  gram- 
mar-school at  Newbury.  We  fully  described 
the  design  in  our  notice  of  the  competition  on 
p.  118,  ante. 

LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL    OF   ART.  — SECOND  PREMIATED 
DESIGN". 

The  selected  design  in  this  competition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Building  News  for  Feb.  4,  1881, 
and  to-day  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate  the 
second  premiated  design,  the  author  of  which  is 
Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  of 
Liverpool  and  London.  Much  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  at  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's award,  and  Mr.  Ellison  has  refused  to 
receive  the  premium  awarded  to  him,  while  he 
claims  the  position  of  selected  architect,  his 
design  having  been  placed  first  by  the  Art- 
Master  of  the  school,  who,  it  seems,  reported  on 
the  designs  for  the  committee.  Our  readers  will 
now  be  able  to  compare  the  two  plans,  and 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  designs.  Our  illustra- 
tion to-day  is  from  a  drawing  specially 
made  for  us  by  Mr.  Ellison,  as  the  committee 
declined  to  lend  him  the  competition  drawings, 
or,  indeed,  to  allow  any  of  the  competitors  to 
see  either  of  the  plans  submitted.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  short  description  of  the  design  pub- 
lished to-day  : — The  arrangements  are  very 
simple,  the  entrance  being  placed  on  the  level  of 
the  present  buildings,  from  which  the  new 
school  will  be  managed,  and  must  have  ready 
access,  and  the  attendant's  room  is  so  placed  as 
to  supervise  both  old  and  new  entrances,  whilst 
the  secretary  is  provided  with  an  office  (instead  of 
using  the  board-room,  asat  present)  and  lavatory  ; 
w.c.,  &c,  are  provided  for  use  of  the  staff.  All 
these  rooms  are  lilt,  to  12ft.  high,  utilising  the 
great  slope  of  the  street,  whilst  placing  the 
ground-fiuorof  the  art-school  on  the  level  stipu- 
lated in  the  conditions.  The  staircase  is  im- 
mediately opposite  the  entrance,  and  entirely 
under  control  from  the  attendant's  room.  The 
whole  of  the  rooms  required  by  the  conditions 
are  provided,  and  in  the  best  relative  positions 
to  each  other,  with  an  excess  over  specified  area 
of  over  300  super,  feet,  in  every  case  lighted 
abundantly  by  large  windows,  with  north  aspect 
only,  and  no  cross-lights  whatever — not  even  a 
skylight  being  used— vital  points  of  art-school 
Arrangements,  the  importance  of  which  the 
Committee  do  not  appear  to  have  realised.  The 


cloak-rooms  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
separated  by  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
the  former  being  a  comfortable  room  in  which 
the  ladies  can  take  their  lunch  (a  want  much 
felt  by  the  present  students),  and  from  which 
the  w.c.'s  are  entirely  shut  off  by  a  ventilation 
corridor,  whilst  the  gentlemen's  w.c.'s,  &c,  are 
placed  in  an  open  court,  entered  from  their 
cloak-room,  so  securing  the  best  possible  sanitary 
arrangements.  Another  want  much  felt  is  that 
of  convenient  places  for  the  washing  of  model- 
ling tools,  boards,  palettes,  &c,  and  for  the 
mounting  of  paper,  a  room  for  which  has  been 
provided  on  each  floor,  besides  retiring  room  and 
w.c.,  out  of  the  life  classroom,  for  use  of  the 
life  model.  It  is  proposed  to  warm  the  pre- 
mises by  the  use  of  open  firestoves  in  the  rooms, 
and  hot-water  pipes  round  the  walls,  corridors, 
and  main  hall,  the  flue  from  the  furnace  being 
an  iron  pipe  passing  up  the  centre  of  a  5ft.  air- 
shaft,  having  connection  with  every  room,  so 
securing  a  certain  extraction  of  foul  air,  there- 
from, and  consequent  drawing  in  of  fresh  air, 
through  specially-prepared  places  ;  air-shafts 
also  being  provided  in  connection  with  the  flue 
from  eaoh  stove,  rendering  the  ventilation 
certain.  The  exterior  is  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  present  institution,  of  which  it  is  to  form 
part ;  the  fronts  to  be  of  white  stone,  with  coupled 
columns  of  polished  granite  to  the  entrance- 
porch,  over  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  a 
group  of  statuary,  indicative  of  the  purposes 
wf  the  building. 

references  to  plans. 

0  Office  in  existing  premises,  from  which  the  entire  in- 
stitution will  have  to  be  worked. 

A.  Entrance  to  art-school  from  the  street. 

B.  Entrance  to  art-school  fiom  institute. 

C.  Attendant. 

D.  Lavatory,  w.c,  &c,  for  use  of  staff. 

E.  Foul-air  exhaust  shaft  for  ventilation. 

F.  Secretary's  office,  or  extra  elementary  classroom. 

G.  Boys'  entrance  to  institute  playground. 

H.  Architectural  classroom. 
K.  Ladies'  retiring  room. 

L.  Second  elementary  room. 
M.  First  elementary  classroom. 
N.  Modelling  room. 

O.  Room  for  paper  mounting,  palette- washing,  &c. 

P.  Store-room. 

Q.  Gentlemen's  cloak-room. 

R.  Painting  room. 

S.  First  antique  room. 

T.  Second  antique  room. 

V.  Head  master's  room. 

W.Life  classroom. 

X.  Life  model's  retiring-room. 

Y.  Ventilation  corridors  cutting  off  the  w.c.'s  from  main 
building.   Plan  No.  2. 

THE  READER'S  HOUSE  AT  LUDLOW. 

The  Reader's  House  at  Ludlow  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  excellent  half-timbered  work  abounding 
both  in  the  town  itself  and  neighbourhood.  It 
is  situate  behind  the  church,  and  was  the  official 
residence  of  one  of  the  clergy  who  held  the  post 
of  Reader.  The  house  is  now  used  as  a  store  for 
a  tradesman  in  the  town,  having  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse  as  a  dwelling.  There  is  little 
or  no  detail  worth  drawing  internally.  The 
name  of  the  original  owner  of  the  house,  to- 
gether with  date  of  erection  (1610)  is  carved  on 
the  head-beam  of  the  upper  window. 

ROSE  PATTERN  WALL-PAPER  DECORATION. 

One  of  our  plates  to-day  illustrates  the  last  new 
decorative  design  prepared  for  Messrs.  Jeffrey 
and  Co,  of  Essex-road,  Islington,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  who  has  thus  described  the  design 
of  the  rose  pattern :  "  '  To  those  who  have 
been  long  in  city  pent,'  this  wall-paper  may 
perhaps  help  to  recall  the  '  plaited  alleys  of  the 
trailing  rose  '  and  other  pleasurable  places.  The 
briar-rose  on  the  wall  is  changed  to  the  garden 
rose  in  the  dado  and  frieze,  having,  in  those 
positions,  a  more  conventional  form  in  accord- 
ance with  the  more  strictly-defined  limits  of  the 
pattern,  as  well  as  its  figurative  or  emblematic 
intention.  In  the  intermediate  panels  of  the 
frieze  and  in  the  central  panels  of  the  dado,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  rose-tree  springs  from  a 
heart-shaped  root  (perhaps  its  native  soil),  and 
bears,  for  central  flower,  the  winged  head  of  an 
Amorius  (a  personage  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  its  culture),  while  the  crossed  arrows 
through  the  garland  point  to  the  moral  of  the 
old  song: — 'When  I  gather  the  rose  so  red 
there  growoth  up  ;i  sharp  thorn  there.'"  The 
colourings  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  har- 
monious kind,  rendering  the  effect  of  the  design 
hospitable  in  every  way,  and  quite  unobtrusive. 
This  may  be  said  equally  of  the  executed  work 
as  of  the  original  cartoon. 


artists'  homes  :  no.  12— me.  william  emerson's 
house  at  little  sutton,  chiswick. 

Little  Sutton  was  an  old  house,  parts  of  which 
were  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
It  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  old  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  ivy -clad  walls  and  fine  trees,  one  of 
the  cedars  being  extraordinarily  large  and  per- 
fect, its  huge  branches  covering  a  space  of  over 
90ft.  in  diameter.  The  greater  part  of  the  old 
house  being  uninhabitable  through  decay,  was 
pulled  down ;  the  old  parts  are  shown  in  black 
on  the  plan,  and  the  new  hatched.  It  is  faced 
with  red  bricks,  and  red  Corsehiil  stone  dressings 
and  covered  with  tiles.  The  plan  was  arranged 
so  as  to  preserve  the  old  kitchen,  billiard-room, 
morning-room,  and  conservatory.  The  hall, 
entered  from  a  verandah  in  connection  with  the 
entrance-porch,  is  surrounded  by  a  dado,  the 
height  of  doors  ;  the  lower  panels  arc  filled  with 
tiles  made  to  design,  by  the  School  of  Art  at 
Bombay.  The  woodwork  is  painted  a  mottled 
blue  colour,  harmonising'  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  tiles,  the  whole  being  something  the 
colour  of  lapis  lazuli.  The  staircase  is  divided 
from  the  hall  by  three  arches,  through  which  is 
seen  the  staircase-window,  representing,  in 
stained  glass,  the  Earth,  Air,  and  Water.  TJnder 
the  central  arch  is  the  fireplace,  on  the  hood  of 
which  will  eventually  be  a  bronze  figure  of 
Orpheus,  on  a  ground  of  mosaic.  The  floor  is 
of  marble  mosaic,  and  round  the  border  are  the 
various  beasts  listening  to  the  music,  the  trees, 
and  river,  6:c.  Above  the  dado,  and  on  the 
wooden  panels  of  ceiling,  will  be  the  birds,  &c. 
The  woodwork  of  dining-room  is  plain  American 
walnut,  the  panels  of  dado  being  filled  with 
dark  Japanese  leather-paper.  The  panels  and 
beams  of  ceiling  are  of  stained  and  dull  varnished 
fir.  The  drawing-room  woodwork,  and  furniture 
throughout,  is  painted  a  mottled  greenish  blue, 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  hall.  The  decora- 
tions of  this  room,  when  complete,  are  intended 
to  illustrate  Chaucer's  "  House  of  Fame."  The 
chimney-piece,  of  alabaster,  is  surmounted  by  a 
Caen-  stone  design,  on  a  rock  of  glass,  showing 
the  entrance  to  the  castle,  with  the  various 
figures  mentioned  in  the  poem,  carved  in  half- 
round  relief,  and  the  gateway  itself  also  richly 
and  quaintly  carved  ;  the  rock  of  glass  repre- 
senting the  ice  on  which  the  castle  was  supposed 
to  be  built,  and  on  it  are  cut  the  various  famous 
names  of  the  world's  history.  In  the  frieze  all 
round  the  room  will  be  the  figure  of  Fame 
and  the  vaiious  groups  of  suppliants,  and  the 
pillars  with  the  groups  upholding  the  renown  of 
ancient  cities  and  nations,  &c,  executed  in  very 
low  relief,  and  painted  on  a  ground  of  blue  and 
gold.  The  panels  of  ceilings  will  have  conven- 
tional designs  and  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
ground  of  gold  and  blue.  The  morning  and 
other  rooms  have  no  particular  scheme  of  decora- 
tion prepared,  and  are  simply  painted  and 
papered  in  quiet  tones. 

DETACHED  BELL-TOWER,  PEMBRIDGE  CHURCH,  NEAR 
HEREFORD. 

We  are  unable  this  week  to  give  a  description  of 
the  picturesque  belfry  illustrated  in  this  sketch. 


The  largest  order  for  church  furniture  ever  given 
out  from  New  Zealand  has  just  been  shipped  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Jontsand  Willis,  of  London 
and  Birmingham.  It  was  intrusted  to  them  by 
the  archittct,  Mr.  B.  W.  Mouutford,  and  is  for 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  It  compris  s  nearly 
every  requisite  for  the  fittings  of  a  church. 

New  schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Slough  - 
lane,  and  considerable  additions  to  the  Brasshouse- 
lane  and  Corbttt- street  schools  for  the  Harborne 
and  Smethwick  School  Board,  from  drawings  by 
the  architects  to  the  board,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp 
and  Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  commissioned  Mr.  G. 
Gilbert  Scott  to  prepare  plans  for  a  large  church 
in  the  Early  English  style,  which  he  is  about  to 
erect  in  Norwich,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  site 
selected,  and  given  by  the  duke,  is  one  of  the  most 
commanding  in  the  whole  cily,  being  that  on  which 
stood  the  old  city  gaol. 

A  new  school  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  "Holy 
Cross,"  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  March  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham,  at  Huckuall  Torkaid, 
Notts.  It  is  a  plain  substantial  building,  in  red 
bricks,  with  an  open  roof.  The  trusses,  with 
the  exception  of  principal  rafter,  are  of  iron,  and 
possess  a  light,  yet  good  appearance.  The  work 
has  been  cairied  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Richard  Whi thread,  archi- 
tect, The  Lodge,  Burton  Joyce,  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Chas.  Houldsworth,  of  Huckuall,  was  the  builder. 
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THE  FABRIC   OF   THE    CHURCH  AT 
THE  PRESENT  DAT. 

AT  a  meeting  of  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society  held  at  the  Chapter  House,  E.C., 
onThursday,  the  3rd  Lost.,  Mr.  Edmund  B. 
Ferrey,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
Having-  introduced  his  subject  by  a  sketch  of  the 
revival  of  Ecclesiastical  Gothic  in  this  country, 
as  a  result  of  archaeological  research  and  the 
publication    of   architectural    drawings,  the 
author  touched  on  the  polychromatic  decorations 
and  other  modifications  rendered  fashionable 
amongst  architects  by  the  study  of  Continental 
churches,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
rage  for  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  details  of 
Continental  churches  had  passed  away  ;  adapta- 
tion and  not  importation  was  the  true  principle 
which  should  guide  us  in  the  study  and  use  of 
old  work.   Proceeding  to  the  immediate  subject, 
Mr.  Ferrey  exhibited  a  series  of  ground-plans 
of  Italian  basilicas,  and,  alluding  to  the  atrium 
often  found  in  front  of  these,  said  :  I  have  often 
thought  that  such  a  feature  as  these  courtyards 
might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced  in  London 
churches,  were  ground  not  so  valuable.  The 
vaulted  cloister  walks  round  this  court,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle,  would  be  a  fitting  pre- 
paration for  the  entrance  of  the  worshipper  into 
the  church  itself.    Although  unfortunately  we 
have  not  a  superabundance  of  sunshine  in  our 
climate,  the  arcades  not  only  would,  when 
necessary,  shelter  one  from  the  sun,  but  more 
often  from  the  less  welcome  rain.     Of  the  basi- 
lican  plan  we  have  few  modern  examples  in 
England — the  arrangement  does  not  seem  to 
gain  ground.  There  is,  of  course,  the  celebrated 
example  at  "Wilton,  built  for  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  and  St.  Barnabas,  Oxford,  and 
within  the  last  year,  St.  Augustine,  Stepney. 
The  latter  has,  however,  no  Roman  or  Italian 
details — it  is  in  the  Gothic  style.    At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  churches  founded  on  the 
basDican  type,  which  have  no  constructional  arch 
or  division  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  is  on 
the  increase,  the  limits  of  the  latter  being 
denned  by  a  screen  or  by  tome  ornamental  treat- 
ment in  the  roof-truss  over.    The  nave  and 
chancel  are,  then,  of  the  same  width,  which  is  an 
advantage  in  many  ways,  except  in  the  point  of 
art.    If  the  chancel  is  broad,  to  be  in  good  pro- 
portion, the  length  should  also  be  great.  But 
I  think  in  a  large  church,  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion externally  between  nave  and  chancel,  or 
any  break  in  the  roof,  is  monotonous  ;  whereas, 
in  a  smal  1  church  it  may  do  very  well .    A  chancel  - 
arch  well  treated  may  be  made  a  very  noble  and 
dignified  feature.  The  narthex  or  western  porch 
to  the  ancient  basilica  was  generally  long  and 
narrow,  agreeably  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
"a  rod."    This  adjunct  is  not  often  found  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  except  occasionally  in  some  of 
the  cathedrals,  such  as  Ely,  or  at  Durham, 
where  it  is  called  a  Galilee,  supposed  to  be  in 
allusion  to  Galileeof  the  Gentiles  (really  a  Ladye- 
chapel  at  the  latter),  and  holding  the  same 
position  to  the  remainder  of  the  church  as  the 
narthex.    The  south,  or  sometimes  north,  porch, 
of  a  different  form  to  the  narthex,  took  its  place. 
It  is  curious  how,  in  the  present  day,  the  term 
''narthex"  has  become  so  popularised  than  even  in 
Nonconformist  chapels  one  finds  it  used,  or 
rather  misused.    I,  for  one,  therefore,  rather  now 
avoid  the  word.    A  vestibule  of  this  kind  is  very 
useful.  By  contriving  a  baptistery  in  the  centre, 
and  porches  to  the  north  and  south  of  it,  with 
their  entrances  as  shown,  a  feature  in  the  church 
effective  both  extemaUyandinternallyisobtained. 
ine  original  type  of  basilica,  of  course,  had  no 
transept-.    The  space  between  the  top  of  the 
?°™5^  or  arches  of  the  nave  was  greater  than 
m  Medueval  churches,  and  the  range  of  mosaic 
ngure-subjects  is  a  feature  I  should  like  to  see 
adopted  m  England— a  triforium  belt,  as  Mr. 
r  ergusson  well  calls  it.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it  is  equal  in  effect  to  a  triforium,  where 
depth  of  shadow  and  recess    is  necessarily 
obtained.    But  more  height  is  required  for  the 
trilonum,  and  it  is  difficult,  as  will  be  commented 
on  presently,  to  make  much  use  of  it  except  on 
rare  occasions.    The  ambones,  or  pulpits  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  for  reading 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  (the  old  arrangement  in 
the  basilican  churches),  scarcely  seem  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  present  day;  but  the  baldacchino, 
or  canopy  to  the  altar,  is  a  feature  many  would 
dike  to  see  introduced.    I  speak  of  it  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  not  from  atheological. 
-then  there  is  that  striking  feature  in  the  later 


basilican  churches,  the  confessio,  or  shrine  of  a 
saint,  beneath  the  choir,  with  the  ever-burning 
lamps  in  it.  This  gives  us  no  help  for  our 
church.  In  our  town  churches,  where  space  is 
so  valuable,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  morning- 
chapel  should  not  bo  made  under  the  chancel, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  it  in  the  centre, 
and  access  to  the  choir  by  steps  up  on  each  side. 
In  several  churches,  where  the  ground  slopes 
rapidly  downtowards  the  east,  advantage  has  been 
taken  thereof  to  make  use  of  the  extra  height  for 
a  vestry,  as  at  the  parish- church,  Yeovil,  and  at 
Worsham  Church,  North  Wales.  But  in  these 
cases  there  is  only  a  spiral  staircase  of  approach. 
For  basilican  churches  the  apsidal  termination  to 
the  chancel  is  almost  invariable.  Butthcre  can- 
not be  the  slightest  objection  to  a  square  end. 
An  apse  cincta,  i.e.,  semi-domed,  needs,  in  order 
to  be  complete,  decoration  with  mosaic  or  fresco. 
Moreover,  an  apse,  whether  semi -circular  or 
polygonal  in  form,  wastes  room  which  is  generally 
valuable,  particularly  in  town  churches.  Like 
the  narthex,  the  apse,  so  beautiful  a  termination 
to  the  chancel,  has  been  so  much  travestied, 
either  roofedover  in  the  most  clumsy  manner  with 
open  timbers,  or  in  make -shift  manner  into  a  wood 
panelled  ceiling,  that  one  is  tempted  to  be  tired 
of  it.  The  apse  ought  either  to  be  a  semi-dome, 
executed  in  brick  or  in  stone,  or,  better  still, 
groined  in  brick  or  stone.  In  our  Mediaeval 
churches  the  east-window  is  generally  a  marked 
distinctive  feature.  But  in  an  apse  the  eastern- 
most window  is  no  more  important  than  its 
fellows,  and  owing  to  the  cornice  or  wall-plate 
being  continuous  at  the  same  level  all  round  the 
apse,  there  can  be  little  height  for  agoodreredos. 
In  the  square  east  end  the  extra  height  of  wall 
obtained  by  the  gable  makes  it  possible  in  the 
first  case  to  have  an  east  window  of  some  import- 
ance, and  secondly,  for  the  same  reason,  affords 
greater  height  for  the  reredos.  Again,  more 
space  for  the  sanctuary  is  given,  and  the  ex- 
pense is  undoubtedly  less  than  in  an  apse,  where 
the  roofing  and  its  adjuncts  are  always  rather 
costly.  At  the  present  day  the  architect  is  fre- 
quently rigidly  tied  down  to  a  small  expenditure 
quite  inadequate  for  the  requirements.  While  I 
admit  that  no  building,  whatever  its  destination 
may  be,  is  perfect  unless  suited  to  its  uses, 
I  plead  for  a  little  latitude  in  the  treatment  and 
ornamentation  of  the  aisles  and  such  accessories. 
To  maintain,  as  has  been  said,  that  every  part 
of  a  church,  whether  occupied  by  the  worshipper 
or  not,  should  be  free  from  obstruction,  is  ab- 
surd. It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  not  be  a  single  column  or  interrupting 
pier  of  any  kind.  Though  churches  are  erected 
to  be  used,  they  must  not  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  a  theatre  or  music-hall,  where  it  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  sine  qua  non,  that  as  each  of 
the  audience  pays  for  admission  to  see  the  play, 
he  must  have  his  money's  worth.  A  little 
mystery  in  the  plan  of  a  church  is  a  good  thing  ; 
so  that  any  one  entering  in  ;it  the  west  door  does 
not  see  the  whole  of  the  place  without  coming 
any  further.  But  in  small  churches  it  may  often 
be  advisable  to  rest  content  with  an  aisleless 
nave,  whilst  aisles  can  be  put  to  the  chancel,  one 
for  the  vestries,  the  other  for  the  organ.  In 
these  cases,  wheie  funds  are  not  much  restricted, 
the  morning -chapel  (an  almost  essential  feature 
in  the  large  church  of  a  town)  might  well  be 
placed  at  the  east  end  as  a  lower  building  se- 
parated from  the  chancel  by  an  aisle,  and  the 
model  of  the  Lady -chapels  attached  in  this  situa- 
tion to  so  many  of  our  cathedrals.  Means  of  shut- 
ting off  the  chapel,  when  in  use,  by  thick  curtains, 
should  be  contrived,  both  for  the  sake  of  warmth 
in  cold  weather  and  for  acoustic  reasons.  The 
arrangement  of  such  a  cathedral  as  Alby,  France, 
having  no  aisles,  but  a  scries  of  small  chapels 
separated  by  solid  walls,  or,  in  other  words, 
internal  buttresses,  would  be  quite  suitable  to  the 
worship  of  our  communion,  with  only  the  slight 
modification  of  cutting  archways  through  these 
partition  walls.  Such  a  plan  has  been  carried 
out  at  St  Augustine's,  Peudlebury,  near  Man- 
chester. I  should  add  that  the  nave  and  choir 
at  Alby  Cathedral  are  of  like  width,  with  no 
marked  break  between  them.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  at  different  times  about  the  absurdity 
of  columns  in  churches  of  the  ordinary  nave-and- 
aisle  arrangement.  The  objection  has  been 
surmounted  to  some  extent  by  building  wide 
naves  and  very  narrow  aisles,  and  this,  to  some 
extent,  does  away  with  the  complaint  that 
columns  embarrass  the  worslripper,  and  are  bad 
for  sound.  Butitisverycasy  totneorisc,  and  what 
looks  very  pretty  on  paper  often  breaks  down 


in  practice.  For  example,  if  it  is  agreed  to  build 
two  chancels,  the  total  internal  width  of  which 
shall  be  the  same,  but  differently  divided  as 
regards  the  proportional  width  of  nave  and 
aisles,  thus:  No.  1.  Nave,  35  feet  wide,  aisles 
each  Gft.  ;  No.  2.  Nave,  25ft.  wide,  aisles  each 
lift.,  the  total  internal  width  from  aisle  wall  to 
aisle  wall  will  be  the  same  in  each  case,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  additional  thickness  to  the 
85ft.  nave  wall.  But  when  the  elevation  is 
designed  it  will  be  found  that  at  starting  the 
great  width  of  No.  1  involves  increased  dimen- 
sions in  the  whole  church.  The  doors  and 
windows  must  be  larger,  the  porches  more  un- 
important, and  the  tower  of  greater  size.  More- 
over, the  wider  the  span  of  the  building  the 
stronger  in  proportion  must  be  the  strength  of 
the  roof -timbers,  as  they  have  to  bridge  a  greater 
void  than  usual  without  any  intermediate  sup- 
port. And  if  there  is  abundance  of  timber  in 
the  roof,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  walls 
sufficiently  strong  and  rigid,  while  ample  buttresses 
must  be  built  to resistthethrustonhigh  walls.  For 
if  the  span  is  wide,  to  be  in  good  proportion,  the 
height  must  also  be  great.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  not  put  too  heavy  a  covering  on  such  a 
roof.  All  these  points  have  to  be  weighed  when 
a  church  of  this  plan  is  to  be  built ;  but  I  believe 
from  experience  that  these  structures  of  great 
scale,  although  only  to  the  extra  amount  of 
bricks  and  mortar  used  in  them,  they  ask  moie 
in  that  particular  item,  yet  altogether  they  are 
little  more  expensive  than  others  containing 
about  the  same  accommodation.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  "  without  book,"  but  from  an  investi- 
gation I  made  a  short  time  since.  Height  and 
size  are  unquestionably  powerful  helps  to  dignity 
of  architectural  effect.  As  a  broad  general  rule 
the  larger  the  scale  of  the  church  the  less  adven- 
titious ornament  it  absolutely  requires  in  its 
details — the  eye  is  impressed  by  the  size.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  but  that  the  larger  church  will 
not  be  improved  by  or  bear  ornamentation.  To- 
illustrate  my  argument,  take  such  opposite 
examples  as  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and 
Roslin  Chapel.  Were  the  latter  as  plain  and 
even  as  the  former,  we  should  think  nothing  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  nave  of  Ely 
Cathedral  abounding  with  "  apprentice  pillars" 
and  such  like  profuse  ornamentation ,  we  should  not 
probably  consider  it  much  improved — we  should 
say,  "There  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 
Another  important  element  of  grandeur  is  repe- 
tition of  parts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  church 
of  four  bays  of  very  plain  design,  and  then 
another  one  exactly  similar,  but  with  eight  bays 
— how  far  more  handsome  the  latter  would  look 
than  the  former.  There  is  no  more  remarkable 
example  of  this  than  in  that  most  effective  fea- 
ture of  Mediaeval  churches,  technically  called  the 
trussed  rafter  roof.  What  could  look  plainer, 
almost  poverty-stricken,  than  one  pair  of  these 
trussed  rafters.  Multiply  this  by  a  forty,  and 
how  singularly  effective !  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
recommend  this  type  of  roof  for  our  churches 
now.  Sound  gets  swallowed  up  among  the 
forest  of  timbers — that  is  one  objection.  Again, 
although  it  is  possible  to  employ  coloured  decora- 
tion, the  scanty  width  of  one  foot  between  each 
rafter  and  the  necessarily  limited  space  and 
the  timbers  themselves  give  little  scope.  If 
the  under-side  of  the  rafters  and  braces  are 
boarded,  and  moulded  transverse  and  longitu- 
dinal ribs  fixed  so  as  to  form  panels,  abundant 
and  unrestricted  space  is  left  for  the  brush  of 
the  decorative  artist.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  sug- 
gest any  such  treatment  of  subjects  as  in  the 
ceilings  of  the  Renaissance  churches  of  France, 
or  Italy,  or  like  Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome.  No  worse  or  more 
uncomfortable  position  for  them  to  be  examined 
could  be  devised.  I  would  only  suggest  some 
species  of  figure-decoration  appropriate  to  the 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
ventionalised, and  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  architectural  surroundings,  not  like  a  canvas 
cut  out  of  a  picture-frame,  and  stuck  up 
in  the  ceiling,  on  the  chance  of  looking  all  right. 
The  wood  ceiling  has  further  advantages:  it 
gives  a  neutral  space  of  air  between  the  interior 
of  the  building  and  the  external  atmosphere, 
making  the  church  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in 
summer,  in  fact,  far  less  subject  to  variation  of 
temperature.  It  is  also  better,  acoustically,  not 
only  for  the  clergy  and  congregation,  but  for 
the  organ  and  choir.  There  is,  however,  rather 
a  risk  of  echo  in  a  barrel-shaped  or  arched  ceil- 
ing, with  only  a  few  projecting  ribs.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  the  introduction  of  ornamental 
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as  well  as  useful  principals,  which  would  tend 
to  break  the  echo  and  give  variety  and  richness 
to  the  roof.  It  is  often  alleged  as  an  objection 
to  churches  of  £reat  span  and  height,  that  the 
preacher  cannot  be  heard,  and  that  in  every  way 
they  are  bad  for  sound.  I  cannot  admit  this, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  I  believe  large 
churches  can  be  built  free  from  this  defect  if 
only  certain  rules  are  followed.  While  admit- 
ting that  in  some  cases  the  ordinary  laws  of 
accoustics  seem  to  belie  themselves,  still  the 
broad  rule  of  avoiding  large  flat  unbroken  sur- 
faces of  wall  (fertile  sources  of  echo),  the  avoid- 
ance of  cradle-shaped  ceilings  of  great  length 
of  wood  (or  more  particularly  barrel-vaulting  of 
stone),  unless  there  are  collar-beams  or  principals, 
to  check  the  waves  of  sound,  the  introduction  of 
arcades,  or  in  other  words,  aisles  to  the 
nave,  all  help  towards  the  desired  result. 
I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  if  pendant  gas- 
lights be  used,  the  long  suspending  rods  are  very 
helpful  in  preventing  echoes.  Wood  screens  are 
a  valuable  element  in  every  way  to  a  church;  (1) 
for  ritual  reasons,  (2)  for  protection  to  that  part 
of  the  church  adjoining  the  altar,  (3)  as  giving  an 
appearance  of  warmth  and  furnishing  to  the 
building,  and  taking  away  that  cold  and  un- 
finished look  which  some  churches  have.  We 
must  all  agree  that  churches  ought  not  to  look 
as  if  they  never  had  any  worshippers  in  them, 
except  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  days.  (4)  Screens 
serve  the  function  of  mile-stones,  by  which,  in 
imagination,  to  measure  the  length  of  a  church, 
and  thus  in  the  most  legitimate  manner  to  make 
it  appear  longer.  It  has  been  sometimes  pro- 
posed to  build  naves  circular  or  octagonal  in 
plan,  upon  the  fashion  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Cathedral,  or  St.  Gereon,  Cologne.  This  is  not 
only  a  costly  arrangement,  owing  to  the  many 
breaks  and  angles  in  the  wall,  but  also  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  roofing  it.  For  this  form  to  be 
really  effective,  it  should  either  be  vaulted  or 
domed  over,  or  have  a  kind  of  lantern.  At  All 
Saints',  Harlesden,  is  a  church  with  octagonal 
nave  (the  chancel  is  not  yet  built),  designed  upon 
the  theory  that  every  one  should  see  and  hear, 
so  there  are  no  columns  or  other  interruptions  to 
view.  Owing  to  the  large  span,  the  construction 
had  to  be  very  strong,  and  there  is  almost  a 
forest  of  timber  employed,  with  a  due  allowance 
of  bol's  and  straps.  The  effect  is  picturesque, 
but  we  cannot  say  dignified,  being  a  little  too 
suggestive  of  a  secular  building.  In  this 
instance  the  difficulty  of  vaulting  over  the  space 
would  have  been  the  expense.  Moreover, 
immense  buttresses  in  very  thick  walls  must 
have  been  built  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  vault- 
ing. I  admit  that  wood  vaulting  is  sometimes 
used  with  the  object  of  lessening  the  weight  and 
consequently  thrust.  I  admit  also  that  there  is 
Mediaeval  precedent  for  it.  But,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  wood  vaulting  does  not  seem  a  natural 
use  of  the  material ;  stone,  brick,  or  tufa  being 
more  legitimate  for  that  purpose.  The  plan  of 
a  series  of  small  gables  at  right  angles  to  the 
nave,  instead  of  a  lean-to  aisle,  though  found 
in  some  German  churches,  is  in  every  way 
expensive  and  destructive  of  that  quietude  and 
repose  in  design  which  should  characterise  an 
aisle  necessarily  subsidiary  to  the  nave.  More- 
over, it  is  not  a  common-sense  mode  of  roofing, 
whereas  a  lean-to  roof  is.  Some  fifteen  years 
since  this  mode  of  roofing  was  very  prevalent 
among  architects,  but  happily  did  not  last  long. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  NEW  VIADUCT  AT  MOORSWATER. 

A WORK  of  great  magnitude — that  of  building 
a  stone  viaduct  to  take  the  place  of  an  old 
wooden  structure  at  Moors  water,  on  the  Corn- 
wall Railway — was  on  Friday  week  brought  to 
a  successful  termination.  Travellers  on  the 
Cornwall  Railway  cannot  have  failed  to  have  ob- 
served the  extensive  railway  repairs  which  are 
being  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  viaducts  and  bridges  marking  the 
course  of  the  line  between  Plymouth  and  Fal- 
mouth. Between  those  two  towns  there  are 
forty-ono  viaducts,  varying  from  the  level  of  low 
arcliCH  to  the  height  of  150  to  1G0  feet,  and  the 
majority  of  this  number  are  constructed  of 
timber.  These  viaducts  are  a  subject  of  special 
care,  six  separate  gangs  of  workmen  being  co  n- 
stantly  employed  in  no  other  duty  than  main- 
taining them  in  condition.  Now,  however,  the 
company  are  replacing  the  old  arches  by  works 
of  more  durable  construction,  and  which,  in  the 


long  run,  are  likely  to  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  costs  of  maintenance  of  the  road. 
Most  of  the  original  viaducts  are  built  of  timber 
on  Btone  piers,  and  they  are  so  constructed  that 
any  one  beam  can  be  taken  out  without  impair- 
ing the  stability  of  the  arches  ;  but  the  new 
viaducts  are  constructed  entirely  of  stone  ob- 
tained from  the  company's  quarries  at  West- 
wood  in  the  Glyn  Valley.  Already  a  number  of 
the  bridges  have  been  renewed,  including  those 
at  Drawwood,  West  Largin,  Clinncck,  West- 
wood,  and  Penadlala,  all  between  Bodmin-road 
and  Doublebois,  but  the  greatest  undertaking  of 
the  whole  was  that  at  Moorswater.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  operations  was  Apiil,  1878. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Cole,  a  young  engineer  from  the 
chief  office  at  Plymouth,  had  charge  of  the 
works,  and  after  his  death,  due  to  an  accident 
sustained  in  the  performance  of  Iris  duty,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Gibbons  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  new  works,  and  as 
assistant  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Margary,  engineer  of  the 
Corn  wallRail  way.  Thenew  Moors  water  Viaduct 
is  composed  of  eight  lofty  arches,  the  highest 
of  the  six  inner  arches  being  148  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  those  at  the  tides  about  seventyfeet 
in  height.  The  arches  have  a  span  of  eight/ 
feet,  and  thirty-four  feet  rise  :  their  breadth  is 
twenty-one  feet,  and  they  are  full  segments. 
There  is  a  broad  foundation  of  cement  concrete 
forming  the  base  of  the  piers  supporting  the 
arches.  This  foundation  goes  down  about 
twelve  feet  to  the  solid  rock.  The  thickness  of 
the  masonry  in  the  piers  is  twelve  feet  at  the 
base,  with  a  batter  of  one  in  sixty,  and  they  are 
built  of  dressed  Westwood  stone,  in  blocks  of 
from  three  ton?  downwards.  The  arches  are 
three  feet  thick  at  the  crown,  and  five  feet  at  the 
haunches.  The  soffits  are  of  dressed  Westwood 
stone,  and  the  facing  quoins  of  Cornish  granite 
f rom  Messrs.  Freeman' s  Caradon  quari  ies  Except 
the  spandrels  of  the  several  arches,  the  whole  work 
is  of  solid  masonry,  and  thus  strength  and  light- 
ness are  obtaintd  by  carrying  up  the  casing 
walls  to  the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  arches. 
At  that  level  three  dividing  walls  are  carried 
the  full  length  of  the  viaduct,  and  upon  these 
two  low,  longitudinal  arches  are  turned, 
which  make  the  roadway.  The  full  width  of 
twenty-four  feet  given  for  the  roadway  is  ob- 
tained by  three  overhung  courses  of  picked 
stone,  which  affords  an  additional  breadth  of 
eighteen  inches  on  each  side.  The  massive  slabs 
of  Westwood  stone  forming  these  courses  are 
each  about  a  foot  in  depth.  The  ends  of  the 
viaduct  are  closed  with  masonry.  The  roadway 
of  twenty-four  feet  leaves  2ft.  Gin.  clear 
of  the  rails  on  each  side.  The  iron  rail- 
ings upon  the  viaduct  are  3ft.  6in.  above  the 
rails,  and  the  manholes,  projecting  slabs  of 
masonry  over  all  the  piers,  are  6ft.  6in.  by  2ft. 
6in.  The  structure  is  S02ft.  in  length,  148ft.  in 
height,  and  practically  straight,  though  the 
viaduct  it  has  replaced  was  built  on  rather  a 
broad  curve.  The  quantity  of  stone  used  in  the 
structure  is  about  50,000  tons,  in  blocks  of  from 
2  to  4  cwt.  each,  and  the  total  cost  is  £30,000. 


THE  WORKING  OF  SLATE  QUARRIES.* 

SLATE -QUARRYING  is  not  one  of  those  sub- 
jects which  have  been  over-  written  about,  ai-d 
the  little  book  now  before  us,  from  the  pen  of  a 
practical  quarryman  and  owner,  Mr.  Morgan 
Richards,  of  Bangor,  comes  to  us,  therefore,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  freshness  in  a  literary  point 
of  view.  The  writer  in  fact  does  not  set  up  any 
claim  to  be  considered  an  author  ;  he  writes 
simply  a  practical  treatise  for  practical  quarry- 
men  and  capitalists,  and  his  object  throughout 
is  to  inform  those  who  invest  in  slate-quarrying, 
but  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Many  capitalists  part  with  their 
money  on  the  solicitation  of  adventurers  who 
have  nothing  to  lose,  but  all  to  gain.  The  author 
also  exposes  the  impudence  and  assurance  of 
pettifogging  managers,  who  know  little  of  slate- 
quarrying,  though  they  cut  a  dash  and  speak  the 
loudest.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Morgan  Richards' 
treatise  deals  with  the  defects  and  advantages 
of  the  present  system  of  working  slate-quarries 
in  North  Wales.  He  shows  that  money  is  often 
thrown  away  on  places  that  can  never  prove  re- 
munerative, as  well  as  on  good  quarries,  worked  in 
a  defectivo  manner.  Even  geological  theories  are 

•  Slate-Qnarrj  ing,  nnd  How  to  Make  it  Profitable.  Uy 
Mono  a  n  ElCEABDS,  Bangor.  London :  Watts  and  Co., 
Fleet  street. 


sometimes  at  faidt.  The  author  relates  how  the 
devotees  of  geology,  in  their  over-trust  in  deduc- 
tions, become  dupes  to  their  blind  belief.  They 
overlook  secondary  causes  in  pr.mary.  A  com- 
pany was  once  started  in  London,  where,  says 
the  writer  "  great  bubbles  are  generally  formed,'' 
for  following  and  working  the  splendid  slate 
veins  of  Lord  Penrhyn's  quarries.  "  Six  great 
engineers,  learned  in  Cambrian  geology,  started 
post-haste  from  the  metropolis,  duly  arriving  at 
Bangor  ; "  they  drove  to  Bethesda,  ascended 
y  Fronlwyd,  and  Carncdd,  Llewelyn,  and  "after 
much  levelling  and  surveying,  came  to  the 
solemn  conclusion  that  the  Bethesda  veins  were 
running  direct  to  Puffin  Island,  and  the  great 
Orme's  Head.  Thither  they  went  to  find,  as 
they  confidently  expected,  their  grand  theory 
realised ;  but,  to  their  dismay,  instead  of  finding 
slates,  they  only  met  the  eternal  hard  gridstone, 
stretching  out  its  sinewy  arms  to  embrace  the 
fawning  waves  of  the  billowy  sea,  that  for  ever 
come  and  go  with  awful  grandeur  that  defies  all 
description."  The  author  says,  truly  enough, 
that  t  he  opinion  of  two  or  three  practical  quarry - 
managers  is  more  to  be  trusted  and  valued  than 
all  the  reports,  drawings,  and  sections  of  learned 
geologists  and  engineers.  Many  failures  in 
speculations  are  traceable  to  two  causes  :  (1) 
"  venturing  at  places  that  no  honest  experienced 
man  would  recommend  ;  and  (2)  extravagance  in 
the  expenditure  of  money,  and  mismanagement 
in  opening  quarries  that  would  pay  well  if 
judiciously  and  economically  worked."  What 
with  extravagant  boards  of  directors  and  non- 
resident engineers,  the  construction  of  grand 
tram  roads  and  powerful  engines,  smart  offices, 
and  unfathomable  shafts,  a  great  show  and  stir 
is  made  ;  but  the  article  wanted,  slate,  is  not 
found. 

The  slate  stratum  of  North  Wales  is  described 
by  the  author,  and  will  be  found  of  practical 
value  to  those  interested  ;  the  great  beds  of 
Carnarvon  and  Merioneth  are  its  main  divisions, 
but  the  author  points  out  to  those  who  are  too 
often  misled  by  the  reports  of  new  companies, 
that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  a  slate  stratum 
traceable  for  some  miles  is  one  continuous  un- 
disturbed body  of  the  same  size,  hardness, 
colour,  and  cleavage,  and  that,  because  one 
quarry  has  a  good  yield  and  reputation, 
others  on  the  same  track  must  be  the  same. 
Instead  of  this,  practical  quarrying  reveals 
numerous  minor  and  secondary  causes  that  affect 
a  slate  vein,  even  producing  different  textures 
and  colours  of  the  material  in  the  same  quarry. 
The  author  very  strongly  condemns  "the  bad 
effects  of  letting  slate  bargains  partly  by 
poundage,  partly  by  the  yard  or  ton,  and  partly 
by  giving  so  much  money  in  the  pocket  of  the 
bargain,"  and  illustrates  it  by  actual  figures,  the 
prices  paid  for  making,  and  the  selling  price  per 
thousand.  In  short,  it  is  recommended  to  adopt 
in  letting,  the  "standard  price  and  poundage 
system"  pure  and  simple,  and  that  no  bribe 
money  should  be  given  over  and  above  the 
standard  price,  and  poundage  paid  for  working 
the  "bargain"  for  a  month.  The  causes  of 
waste  in  quarrying  are  summed  up  by  the  words 
"  bad  management,"  and  the  author  shows  that 
good  management  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
waste.  The  causes  of  waste  are  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows  :  (1)  By  working  quarries 
in  one  deep  pit,  instead  of  in  galleries  ;  (2)  by  work- 
ing them  underground  without  removing  the 
top;  (3)  by  working  them  irregularly,  with  a  view 
of  making  immediate  large  returns  ;  (4)  by  work- 
ing them  unskilfully,  and  by  using  machinery, 
plant,  and  tools  ill-adapted  for  the  work.  These 
several  causes  are  discussed  at  length.  The 
great  advantages  of  workingquarries  in  galleries 
instead  of  pits  are  clearly  pointed  out.  The  crew 
commencing  to  work  on  the  pit  method  has  to 
throw  all  down  to  a  depth  of,  say,  50  yards  :  hut 
on  the  gallery  system  only  about  10  yards  has 
to  be  removed,  a  safe  and  convenient  depth  for 
the  men  to  work  at.  Much  waste  also  takes 
place  in  cutting  slates  by  the  ordinary  method 
with  chisel  and  hammer,  which  might  be  avoided 
by  the  sawing  and  dressing-machines  used  in 
the  Festiniog  quarries.  The  concluding  part  of 
Mr.  Richards'  treatise  deals  with  the  relation  of 
landlords  and  quarry -owners,  but  we  are  re- 
strained, by  want  of  space,  from  alluding  to  the 
sensible  remarks  on  the  vexatious  restrictions 
imposed  by  landlords,  and  their  effect  in  paralys- 
ing speculation,  and  other  observations  on  the 
relation  between  quarry- owners  and  their  work 
men.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  as  a 
practical  guide  to  the  working  of  slate -quarries 
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THE  UTILISATION  OF  REFUSE. 

A SYSTEM  of  destroying  the  noxious  pro- 
perties of  refuse,  and  converting  it  into 
more  or  less  useful  matter,  has  now  had  a  fairly 
extended  trial  at  several  towns  in  England, 
notably  Leeds,  Blackburn,  "Warrington,  and 
Derby,  and  has  been  found  fairly  successful. 
Leeds  has  led  the  way  in  these  improvements, 
and  the  municipal  authorities  are  satisfied  with 
the  result.  The  furnaces  and  other  appliances 
were  designed  by  aMr.  Fryer,  of  Nottingham,  and 
their  first  practical  trial  wasmadeatBurmantofts, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town -hall  of  Leeds, 
by  the  erection  of  a  six-celled  destructor  and  a 
carboniser.  The  destructor  consists  of  six  (or 
more)  compartments  or  cells,  built  in  brick, 
lined  with  firebrick,  and  tied  together  with  iron 
rods.  It  occupies  a  space  of  22ft.  by  24ft.,  and 
is  12ft.  in  height.  An  inclined  road  leads  to  a 
platform  over  the  top,  and  another  incline  leads 
from  the  level  of  the  firing-floor  to  the  adjoin- 
ing road.  Each  cell  is  capable  of  destroying  or 
carbonising  seven  tons  of  refuse  in  24  hours,  and 
to  secure  the  greatest  economy,  the  work  goes 
on  uninterruptedly.  The  cells  consist  of  a 
sloping  furnace,  with  hearth  and  firegrate 
covered  by  a  reverberatory  arch  of  firebrick, 
with  one  opening  for  the  admission  of  refuse, 
another  for  the  escape  of  the  gases,  and  a  fur- 
nace-door for  the  removal  of  clinkers.  The 
refuse  is  emptied  on  the  platform,  and  shovelled 
into  the  cell,  falling  first  on  the  incline,  thence 
reaching  the  sloping  hearth,  whence,  when 
sufficiently  dry,  it  is  pushed  on  to  the  fire, 
where,  owing  to  the  radiant  heat  of  the  firebrick 
arch,  it  burns  fiercely,  the  products  of  com- 
bustion being  gases,  a  fine  ash,  and  clinkers. 
Every  other  cell  is  provided  with  an  opening 
large  enough  to  take  in  infected  bedding,  mat- 
tresses, &c,  as  well  as  diseased  meat.  The 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  pass  through  a 
flue  to  a  boiler,  which  supplies  steam  to  a  hori- 
zontal engine  driving  two  mortar-mills.  In 
these  mills  the  clinkers  are  mixed  with  lime,  and 
ground  into  an  excellent  mortar,  which  sells 
readily  at  5s.  a  load ;  while  the  tin  cans  and 
iron  are  sold  for  old  metal.  No  fuel  of  any  kind 
is  required,  the  cinders  and  other  combustibles 
found  in  the  refuse  supplying  all  that  is  needed. 
During  the  year  1879  the  following  is  an  account 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  Burmantofts 
destructor :— 14,000  tons  of  rubbish;  190  beds 
and  mattresses ;  264  carcases  of  pigs  attacked 
by  some  fever;  1  cow,  10  sheep  and  lambs,  28 
quarters,  and  13cwt.  of  bad  meat.  The  staff 
required  for  each  "shift  "  comprises  a  foreman, 
who  acts  as  engine-driver,  four  furnacemen, 
and  one  labourer.  Besides  the  destructor  there 
is  also  a  carboniser,  which  is  necessarily  built  in 
a  different  manner,  as  it  is  used  to  convert 
street-refuse  and  vegetable  matter  into  a  char- 
coal, which  sells  at  the  rate  of  30s.  a  ton.  The 
carboniser  consists  of  a  group  of  brick  cells, 
each  having  a  separate  furnace.  It  is  26ft. 
long,  12ft.  wide,  and  15ft.  6in.  high.  The 
"shoot"  is  fitted  with  sloping  plates,  which 
project  from  its  sides,  and  form  a  k'nd  of  spiral 
cave  or  ledge,  which,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cell, 
takes  the  form  of  a  fire-block,  resting  on  a  wall 
which  divides  the  contents  of  the  cell  from  the 
gases  of  the  fire.  The  yegetable  and  other 
refuse  to  be  converted  into  charcoal  is  filled  into 
this  shoot  or  well  in  a  solid  mass,  the  eaves,  or 
ledges,  forming  on  their  underside  a  flue,  so 
that  the  matter  is  gradually  heated  as  it  slips 
down  the  well,  until,  at  the  bottom,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  nearly  red-hot  firebrick.  The  char- 
coal is  withdrawn  at  the  bottom,  and  is  placed 
in  a  cooler  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  and  each 
cell  is  capable  of  treating  2\  tons  of  vegetible  and 
street  refuse  in  24  hours.  The  cost  of  a  com- 
plete establishment,  with  a  six- celled  destructor, 
an  eight-celled  carboniser,  boiler,  engine, 
mortar-mill-,  building*,  &c.,  is  £4,500.  No 
nuisance  of  any  kind  is  experienced  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  depots,  and  the  refuse  which 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  be  deposited 
in  places  where  it  would  become  the  hotbed  of 
disease,  is  effectually  destroyed  or  utilised. 


New  class-rooms  added  to  St.  Gabriel's  School, 
Lpper  Easton,  Bristol,  were  opened  this  w.ek. 
The  contract  for  constructing  the  new  class-rooms 
was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hodges,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Trew.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  and  the  rooms  are  built  of  Cattybrook  red 
and  coloured-face  bricks,  wi'li  We3twood  stone 
arcs?mg». 


Haxstead,  Kent. — A  new  church,  dedicated 
to  Saint  Margaret,  was  consecrated  at  Halstead, 
about  four  miles  from  Sevenoaks,  on  the  23rd  ult. 
The  church  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  ceme- 
tery, the  chapel  for  which,  erected  about  30 
years  ago,  being  of  suitable  size  and  design,  has 
been  left  intact,  with  the  addition  of  an  organ  - 
chamber  and  vestry,  and  forms  the  chancel ;  a 
nave  and  aisle  with  south  porch  being  now  built 
to  constitute  the  whole  a  parish  church,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  previously 
stood  inside  the  park  of  Halstead-place.  The 
church  is  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century, 
accommodating  a  little  over  200  persons.  The 
reredos  is  executed  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  London. 
Externally  the  walls  are  of  faced  flint,  with  red 
brick  quoins,  and  dressings  of  Box  Ground  stone. 
The  contract  has  been  carried  out  at  the  price 
of  £1,050  (the  reredos  and  a  few  small  extra 
works  being  additional),  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Harrington- square  (formerly  of  Cardiff),  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Milford  Teulon, 
architect,  of  18,  Upper  Woburn-place. 

Blackbrook,  St.  Helen's. — This  neighbour- 
hood has  been  long  in  want  of  school  accomoda- 
tion, &c.  Messrs.  Richard  Evans  and  Co.,  of 
the  Haydock  Colleries,  have  erected  on  a  pro- 
minent and  advantageous  site  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial block  of  school  buildings  for  bovs,  girls, 
and  infants.  The  arrangements,  besides  the 
school-rooms,  include  class-rooms,  galleries, 
lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  and  spacious  yards, 
&C.  The  latest  improvements  in  desks,  &c, 
have  been  adopted  and  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Colman  and  Glendinning.  The  schools  are 
so  arranged  that  meetings,  otherwise  than 
for  school  purposes,  can  be  held  in  them  if 
desired.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  architect,  Liverpool,  and  the  builder  is 
Mr.  William  Owen,  of  that  city. 

Hillmaston,  Wilts. — The  parish  -church  was 
reopened  on  the  3rd  inst.,  after  having  been 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
R.A.  The  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt  20in. 
wider  than  before,  and  the  north  arcade  and  its 
columns  have  been  restored  to  a  vertical  position 
without  being-  taken  down.  The  under  portion 
of  the  aisle-roof  is  of  plain  but  massive  pine, 
and  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  plaster  ceiling 
and  the  roof  of  nave  have  been  removed,  and  an 
open  roof,  covered  with  stone  tiles,  erected.  The 
chancel  has  also  a  new  open  roof,  and  an  organ- 
chamber  has  been  erected,  and  the  former  oak 
sittings  of  chancel  cut  down  and  remodelled. 
The  passages  have  been  laid  with  tiles  by 
Messrs.  Godwiu  and  Co.,  of  Lugwardine.  A 
new  reredos,  carved  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth, 
has  been  erected,  and  an  elaborate  altar-cloth 
has  been  worked  by  the  ladies  of  73,  George- 
street,  Portman- square.  The  Poynder  family 
have  promised  to  erect  a  memorial  east  window, 
by  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  structural  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Light,  of  Chippenham. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Carlisle. — Several  architects  have,  we  under- 
stand, been  selected  to  compete  for  the  proposed 
new  buildings  of  the  Carlisle  Grammar  School, 
to  be  erected  in  Cuthbert's  Close,  Carlisle,  under 
a  new  scheme.  The  instructions  were  finally 
settled  last  week,  and  provide  that  the  school 
buildings  are  not  to  cost  more  than  £10,000. 
The  plans  are  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  20th 
April. 

Brighton. — The  new  clock-tower  competition 
at  Brighton  has  attracted  no  less  than  thirty - 
mne  competitors,  and  this  number  of  designs 
have  been  received.  The  site  of  the  intended 
structure  is  at  the  top  of  North-street,  and  the 
building  is  to  include  conveniences  both  for  men 
as  well  as  women,  the  latter  to  be  on  the  first- 
floor.  Above  the  first-floor,  accommodation  for 
a  clock  is  to  be  provided  in  the  tower,  which  is 
to  be  surmounted  by  a  ball,  8ft.  in  diameter, 
arranged  to  be  raised  and  lowered  on  a  staff, 
loft,  high,  by  means  of  electricity.  A  refuge  is 
to  be  contrived  outside  the  base  of  the  tower, 
which  is  to  be  25ft.  from  the  ground  to  the 
central  line  of  the  clock-face.  The  clock  is  to 
have  four  illuminated  faces,  5ft.  in  diameter. 
The  total  cost  is  restricted  to  £1,500,  and  the 
prizes  aro  £20,  £15,  and  £.0  for  the  three 
selected  designs,  the  drawings  in  these  case-3 


to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  Town 
Council. 

Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum,  Melton. — The  time 
for  sending  in  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
block  of  buildings  at  the  Suffolk  County  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Melton,  near  Woodbridge, 
has  been  extended  to  April  1st.  The  plans  are 
to  provide  accommodation  for  150  patients,  and 
are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  committee  at  the  County 
Hall,  Ipswich. 

ARCHITECTURAL,  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL, 
SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — The 
seventh  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
F.S. A., in thechair.  Mrs.  Jackson Gwiltexbibited 
a  rubbing  from  one  of  the  brasses  in  old  Mar- 
gate Church,  executed  by  herself.  It  reprsents 
a  priest  of  late  date.  Mr.  R.  Ferguson, 
F.S.  A.,  described  a  painter's  palette  of  Roman 
date,  recently  found  near  Mary  port.  It  is  a 
small  flat  slab  of  polished  slate-like  stone.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S. A.,  described  the  progress 
of  the  discoveries  at  Leadenhall  Market, 
where  an  extended  length  of  Roman  wall 
has  been  met  with  over  12ft.  thick  and 
going  from  east  to  west  towards  Grace- 
churchstreet.  Some  fragments  of  brilliantly- 
coloured  fresco  wall-painting  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  referred  to  the  late  Mr. 
Planche's  report  relative  to  Leadenhall,  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  under  the  date  1315,  some  con- 
siderable time  before  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Histories  of  London.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S. A.,  pro- 
duced models  in  silver  of  two  remarkably  fine 
fibulae  recently  discovered  in  Ireland .  They  are 
elaborately  ornamented  and  have  been  jewelled. 
Some  other  Irish  antiquities  were  shown,  among 
which  were  some  of  crescent-like  f  orm,  probably 
in  reference  to  the  worship  of  Astarte.  Some 
neolithic  stone  implements  bore  evidence  of  use 
in  war  or  the  chase.  The  first  paper  was  by  the 
Chairman  on  "Representations  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  early  MSS."  The  lecturer  referred 
to  a  14th-century  MS.  at  Lambeth,  where  the 
lofty  spire  of  the  church  is  shown,  and  the  ball 
on  the  summit,  in  which  the  relics  were  placed,  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  protect  the  spire  from 
fire  and  tempest.  A  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Col- 
lection shows  the  west  front  with  fair  details, 
as  does  also  another  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen, 
F.S. A.  (Scot.),  on  the  early  cross  at  Winwick, 
near  Newton  Bridge,  Lancashire.  Only  the 
lateral  arms  remain  of  what  was  probably  one  of 
the  finest  of  our  ancient  crosses.  It  is  covered 
with  elaborately-wrought  fretwork  patterns, 
similar  to  those  of  early  date  in  Ireland  and 
Wales.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Jas.  Heywood,  F.S. A.,  V.P.,  pointed  out  the 
frequency  of  Saxon  and  Danish  names  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton  on  the  Law  of  Treasure  Trove,  which 
was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion.  In 
course  of  the  evening  a  communication  from  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S. A.,  was  read,  reporting 
the  discovery  of  another  "  Honest  a  Missiones" 
inscription  near  Liege,  and  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.R.S.L.,  described  the  details. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Penzance. — The  group  of  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  for  housing  the  Penzance 
school,  which  is  taught  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Geoffroi, 
were  opened  by  the  Mayor  on  Monday.  They 
occupy  a  site  on  the  Morral  Fields,  now  being 
laid  out  for  building  purposes,  and  are  Domestic 
Gothic  in  character.  The  external  walls  are  of 
rubble  masonry,  with  snail-creep  jointing,  and 
the  dressings  of  cut  granite.  On  the  chief  front 
are  carved  the  badge  ol  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  the  borough  arms.  A  vestibule 
leads  to  the  principal  room,  which  is  62ft.  by 
32ft.,  and  30ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
lighting  is  from  end  windows  to  east  and  west, 
and  from  the  north  side.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  pitch-pine  dado,  to  a  height  of  4ft.  from 
floor,  and  above  this  level  are  rough  stuccoed. 
The  main  timbers  of  roof  are  open  to  ceiling, 
and  are  varnished.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
main  room  are  the  masters'  and  modelling 
rooms,  each  15ft.  square,  and  below  these  are 
store-rooms  for  casts,  and  heating-apparatus 
chamber.  Mr.  S.  Trevail,  of  Truro,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  J.  N.  Julian  and  Sons,  of  the 
same  city,  are  the  builders. 
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A  Hundred  Thousand  Replies  and  Letters 

on  subjects  ol  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  renders  it  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobe  Edwakds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front  page 
advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  to  secure  insertion. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXxTX  of  the  Build- 
ing News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received.— Capt.  L.— H.  and  Co.— B.  and  S.—J.  C— 
W.  8.  and  Co.— J.  W.  L.-R.  S.  W.,  jun. 

One  who  Prefers  to  Submit  bis  Work  to  Competent 
Men.  (An  isolated  case  of  inefficiency  is  no  argument 
against  a  system.  The  article  you  quote  was  not  directed 
against  individuals,  but  against  the  shortcomings  of  a 
system  which  renders  such  irregularities  possible.  Your 
proper  course  is  to  bring  the  case  before  the  local 
board  or  sanitary  authority  of  your  district.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

LIST  of  subjects. 

A.  A  cricket  pavilion,  containing,  on  the  ground-fluor, 
an  assembly-room,  refreshment-bar,  conveniences,  and 
an  open  verandah  to  be  arranged  in  front.  On  the 
first-floor,  provision  to  be  made  for  a  ladies'  retiring- 
room,  kitcheD,  pantry,  and  scullery,  and  a  lift  to  re- 
freshment-bar from  kitchen.  An  external  entrance  to 
kitchen  to  be  provided.  Materials,  brick  and  timber. 
Scale,  6in.  to  the  foot. 

B.  A  bedstead,  a  half-tester,  in  hard  wood.  lin.  scale 
and  details. 

Drawings  Received.— U  faut  Marcher  avantdu  Courier, 
Juvenis,  NO  Desperandum  (2),  Walter,  Beta,  Excel, 
Yarra  Yanra,  In  hoc  Signo  Vinces,  Ambition,  Weaver, 
Jack,  Fiat,  Ogmore,  Snow  Flake,  Norman,  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  Per. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — In  November  last  the  Corporation  of 
Stratford- on- Avon  advertised  for  plans  for  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds,  and  for  designs  for  chapel 
and  lodge  for  proposed  new  cemetery.  In  reply 
to  the  advertisement,  there  were  29  sets  of  draw- 
ings sent  in.  Probably  some  of  the  competing 
architects  would  like  to  know  how  the  matter  is 
progressing. 

From  tho  29  sets  of  drawings  sent,  the  one 
showing  the  most  elaborate  detail  was  chosen — 
certainly  not  for  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as 
no  vestry  was  provided,  and  the  waiting-room 
was  nothing  more  than  a  porch.  A  place  some 
7ft.  by  10ft.,  a  door  at  each  end,  windows  on 
tach  side  with  bench  under,  no  fireplace.  Second 


and  third  premiums  were  given  to  Stratford 
men,  evidently  by  way  of  compliment,  as  the 
second  premiated  design  showed  the  chapel  and 
lodge  in  a  line  some  120ft.  more  or  less  from  the 
road.  There  was  about  as  much  difference 
between  the  third  and  second  premiated  designs 
as  between  the  first  and  second.  Many  very 
good  designs  were  passed  over. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Kendrick,  whose  plans  were 
selected,  were  instructed  to  obtain  tenders  for 
carrying  out  the  work.  This  they  did  ;  but  when 
these  were  laid  before  the  Cemetery  Committee, 
together  with  the  working  drawings,  the 
latter  could  not  be  identified  with  the  competi- 
tion drawings.  The  handsome  entrance -gates 
"which  had  been  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders," had  been  stripped  of  their  attractive- 
ness ;  in  the  windows  the  stone  mullions  had 
been  omitted,  and  wood  ones  substituted;  and 
many  other  alterations.  From  these  drawings 
the  quantities  were  taken ;  but  the  average 
amount  of  the  tenders  by  far  exceeded  the 
amount  laid  down  in  the  conditions.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Cemetery  Committee  refuse  to 
give  the  premium  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ken- 
drick. They  in  return  complain  of  the  harshness 
of  the  clause  in  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  spent,  and  offer  to  obtain 
estimates  from  the  competition  drawings.  This 
the  committee  are  willing  they  should  do,  but 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Kendrick  refuse  to  do  this, 
unless  the  committee  put  (as  they  say)  a  more 
reasonable  construction  on  the  cost -of -erection 
clause. 

I  think  this  is  very  unfair  to  the  competitors, 
who  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  designs  for  a 
building  that  could  be  carried  out  for  the  sum 
stipulated  in  the  conditions,  and  should  very 
much  like  to  see  the  opinion  of  other  com- 
petitors. Cannot  we  league  together,  and  do 
something  to  have  the  matter  settled  in  a  more 
just  and  satisfactory  manner  ? — I  am,  &c. 

£1300. 


THE  MANAGERS  OF  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS. 

Sie, — In  your  articles  on  District  Surveyors 
you  allege  that  they  use  their  official  positions  to 
secure  private  business.  I  don't  think  that  is 
correct.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  may  say  that 
although  I  have  been  a  district  surveyor  for 
nineteen  years,  yet  I  have  never  sought  business ; 
on  the  contrary,  always  refused  it  in  my  dis- 
trict. But  were  it  otherwise,  I  could  not  act  in  a 
double  capacity.  I  must  report  my  engagement, 
and  then  another  surveyor  would  be  deputed  to 
overlook  my  work  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
devise  any  system  that  should  be  so  perfect,  that 
no  fault  would  be  found  with  it. 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  you  as  to  payment  by 
salary:  payment  by  results  is  much  better,  as  it  is 
a  stimulus  to  activity  and  a  fairer  arrangement. 
In  the  years  1866-7-8,  speculative  bunding  was 
very  active  ;  then  came  a  panic  from  over-pro- 
duction, and  it  declined  for  several  years.  In  1873 
it  again  began  to  revive,  last  year  being  the 
crowning  year,  and  again  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
panic — the  largest  that  speculative  building  has 
ever  passed  through.  Payment  by  salary  would, 
therefore,  be  a  mistake,  as  we  may  fairly  expect 
a  decline  in  production  for  some  years  to  come. 
If  all  buildings  supervised  by  the  district  sur- 
veyors were  public  buUdings,  payment  to  them 
from  the  public  purse  would  be  fair  enough  ;  but 
public  buildings  are  few,  private  buildings 
numerous  ;  and  why  A.  should  contribute  to  the 
district  surveyor's  salary,  when,  perhaps,  he  may 
never  require  his  services,  and  B.  andC.  escape 
comparatively  free,  although  employing  him 
constantly,  I  cannot  see.  On  the  contrary,  the 
incidence  of  taxation  following  services  rendered 
seems  to  me  a  most  equitable  adjustment  of  bur- 
den ;  besides  which,  if  men  are  disposed  to  go 
wrong,  payment  by  salary  would  not  stop  them, 
and  I  cite  as  evidence  a  dismissal,  not  so  very 
long  since,  of  an  important  sub  in  Mr.  Vul- 
liamy's  office.  Then,  as  to  collecting  fees  from 
the  man  whoso  work  we  survey,  why  not  ?  Pay- 
ment of  fees  is  not  a  matter  of  favour,  but  an 
obligation  ;  there  need,  therefore,  be  no  conces- 
sion. 

The  picture  which  you  have  drawn  reads  very 
much  like  an  old  quarrel  about  which  some  of 
us  may  have  heard  something  before  :  but  be- 
causo  two  men  at  the  west  and  two  in  the  cast 
fall  out,  I  seo  no  reason  why  fifty-eight  others 
who  keep  the  peace  should  be  condemned  ;  as 
amongst  a  body  of  men  thcro  will  not  be  uni- 
formity of  temper  and  demeanour.    The  Metro- 


politan Board  of  Works  has  ample  opportunity  of 
choice  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  discriminate  very  well.  But  the  world  is 
living  over  again,  and  the  satire  of  Aristophanes 
on  Plato's  Republic  is  yet  applicable  to  our  present 
daily  life,  "  for  they  hate  the  old  things" — that 
possibly  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing.  The  in- 
stitution works  very  well,  but  it's  growing  old, 
and  so  some  say  it  should  be  destroyed. — I  am, 
&c,  T.  E.  Knightley. 

2,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH  LOCAL  BOARD 
AND  THEIR  SURVEYOR. 

Sie, — I  am  Surveyor  to  the  above  board,  and 
engineer  to  their  sewage  scheme,  which  we  have 
just  completed. 

I  arranged  to  do  the  scheme  for  £120.  Af  terpre- 
paring  plans  and  specifications,  and  submitting 
same  for  approval  of  the  board,  I  recommended 
that  they  should  advertise  for  an  inspector,  one 
that  had  acted  as  such  on  sewage  works.  The 
board  dissented,  having  an  old  official  as  nuisance  - 
inspector  and  rate -collector  (who  is  a  carpenter 
by  trade)  ;  they  selected  him  as  inspector  of  the 
works  at  an  additional  salary  of  24s.  per  week. 
I  at  once  objected  to  the  appointment,  and 
publicly  and  emphatically  stated  that  I  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  the  work  with  such 
a  man  as  inspector.  After  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, a  certain  member,  who  has  a  great 
animosity  against  me,  makes  an  assertion  that 
in  many  cases  white  lime  is  used  instead  of 
brown  lime  in  the  man-holes,  and  in  many  cases 
the  joints  of  pipes  have  not  fillet  of  cement  on 
the  clay  ;  and  wishes  to  make  me  responsible  for 
anything  that  may  be  amiss.  During  the  time 
that  the  sewage  works  were  carried  out,  this 
board's  boundary  has  been  increased  from  3,026 
acres  to  10,327  acres,  which  was  strongly  op- 
posed before  the  Government  Inspector  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  have  also  carried 
a  new  road,  through  Parliamentary  orders,  all  of 
which  I  have  had  to  do  without  assistance.  I 
therefore  ask,  even  assuming  I  did  not  refuse 
to  take  the  responsibility — Can  a  board  hold  an 
engineer  responsible  for  the  details  of  a  scheme 
when  he  has  more  than  he  can  do  otherwise  f 
If  so,  I  utterly  fail  to  see  the  object  of  appoint- 
ing an  inspector. — I  am,  &c.  J.  H.  J. 

Local  Board  Office,  Mountain  Ash,  S.  Wales, 
March  7th,  1881. 


RE  BOARD  SCHOOL,  ORPINGTON, 

COMPETITION. 
Sie, — Though  I  have  made  inquiries  in  the 
locality,  no  one  seems  able  to  furnish  me  with 
any  information  as  to  the  successful  competitor 
in  the  above. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Board  might  have 
expressed  their  "  thanks  for  competing"  by  re- 
turning drawings  properly  packed,  correctly  ad- 
dressed, &c. 

I  trust  the  circumstances  of  this  competition 
may  be  remembered  when  drawings  are  again 
advertised  for  by  the  same  parties. — I  am,  &c, 
Competitoe  Dissatisfied. 


A  "PRACTICAL  YOUNG  ARCHITECT." 

Sie, — Here  is  an  advertisement,  cut  out  of  the 

Church  Times  of  to-day  :  — 

BUILDING-. — A  practical  young  archi- 
tect win  make  plans  for  NEW  HOUSES,  .Sc.,  or  for 
Alterations,  and  superintend  the  work,  if  desired,  for  consider- 
ably less  than  the  usual  charge.—  Address,  Alpha,  18,  Andovcr- 
road,  Hornsey-road,  London. 

This  young  gentleman  is  on  the  high  road  to 
success,  and  we  may  live  to  see  him  President  of  the 
Institute,  or  at  least  a  recipient  of  the  gold  medal. 
—I  am,  &c.,  Yankee  Doodle. 

March  4. 


EXTERNAL  SOIL-PIPES. 
Sie,— Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  what  Mr. 
Moxon  mentions  in  his  letter  in  your  last  issue  as  to 
the  "  spinning  about  "  of  a  Banner  Cowl,  when  it 
is  improperly  fixed,  is  quite  correct.  They  ought 
always  to  be  placed  high  enough,  and  so  that 
eddies  caused  by  projections,  whether  of  chimneys 
or  otherwise,  are  avoided.  Then,  as  in  the  other 
case  he  alludes  to,  they  will  always  act  perfectly, 
though,  even  then,  two  near  one  another  may  not 
always  be  facing  exactly  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time. 

In  your  editorial,  18th  ult.,  you  say  that  cowls 
are  not  absolutely  necessary.  This,  too,  I  can 
agree  with  in  the  same  way,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  happy  ;  but  we 
all  strive  to  be  the  former  in  order  the  more  com- 
pletely to  insure  the  latter.     So  in  the  case  of 
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cowls  :  they  render  conditions  which  are  otherwise 
of  uncertain  effect,  and  often  unpleasant,  to  say  the 
least,  not  only  comfortable,  but  safe.  In  the  words 
of  many  good  authorities,  "  they  undoubtedly  help 
matters."  In  fact,  if  a  proper  soil-pipe  be  properly 
ventilated,  it  becomes  practically  a  matter  of  small 
importance  whether  it  he  outside  or,  as  mostly 
happens  in  existing  houses,  inside  the  house.  The 
trap  should  be  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  the 
inlet  into  the  latter  not  less  than  3ft.  above  the 
trap,  and  not  less  than  2|in.  diameter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  soil-pipe  need  never  be  more 
than  4iu.  for  the  largest  house.  At  the  Mansion 
House,  I  believe,  one  is  9in,  diameter— about  5 
times  too  large- and  unventilated.  The  trap 
should  be  a  close  trap,  and  not  a  gully -trap  in  the 
drain,  at  a  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe, 
as  if  so,  we  miss  the  cleansing  force  of  water  fall- 
ing into  it  vertically  from  a  height  of  several  feet ; 
besides  which,  in  winter,  ventilation  is  entirely 
suspended  when  the  trap  is  covered  with  snow, 
&c.,  or  the  inlet  with  ice,  in  cases  where  the  rain- 
water-pipe is  improperly  utilised  for  an  inlet. 

It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  suppose  that  there 
is  a  current  of  air  up  a  vertical  pipe,  per  se.  The 
siphon  action  of  water  falling  down  a  "  long  leg  " 
is  quite  a  different  matter  from  that  of  air  passing 
up  a  "  long  leg"  ;  naturally  air  will  as  frequently 
pass  down  the  long  and  out  at  the  short  pipe. 
Under  proper  arrangements  the  same  air  should 
not  rest  in  the  soil-pipe  a  minute. — I  am,  &c, 

Edw.  G.  Bannee. 

11,  Billiter-square,  E.C.,  March  8. 


Sie, — Mr.  White  states  that  the  explanations  I 
gave  on  pp.  164  and  217  don't  enable  him  to  see 
how  the  inside  soil-pipe  can  discharge  more 
sewage-polluted  air  into  the  atmosphere  than  an 
outside  one ;  nor  how  it  can  be  worse  in  quality. 
Now  in  case  he  really  does  not  understand  this  as 
yet,  and  as  many  more  may  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition, perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing explanations : — 

First.  As  to  proof  that  the  inside  soil-pipe  dis- 
charges the  most  bad  air,  the  application  of  an 
anemometer  to  either  the  inlet  or  outlet  end  of  the 
pipe  shows  that  while  the  current  is  speeding 
through  the  inside  pipe  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to 
400  lineal  feet  per  minute,  when  we  apply  the  same 
anemometer  to  the  outside  pipe  we  only  get,  at  the 
most,  perhaps,  20ft.,  and  that  irregularly  ;  say, 
from  no  movement  in  the  anemometer  up  to  20ft., 
or  somewhat  more  or  less,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  outside  pipe  and  the  motion  of  the 
wind,  and  whether  or  not  it  has  an  induced  current 
ventilator  upon  it.  It  would  be  waste  of  your 
space  to  say  more  on  this. 

Second.  In  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
sewage-polluted  air;  that  depends  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  interior  of  the  soil-pipes,  and  their 
condition ;  and  in  this  connection  I  find  that 
Mr.  White  contradicts  himself,  for  while  at 
page  192  he  admits  that  there  are  "accre- 
tions" upon  the  interior  of  the  soil-pipes, 
yet  at  page  248  he  says  his  "  proposition 
supposes  the  pipe,  whether  external  or  internal, 
to  be  sound  and  free  from  deposit."  Now  this  ''pro- 
position "  of  Mr.  White  that  a  soil-pipe  from 
water-closets,  after  being  some  time  in  use,  is 
"  free  from  deposit "  is  a  mistake.  Vertical  soil- 
pipes,  after  being  a  few  weeks  in  use,  begin  to  have 
a  deposit  within  them,  which  deposit  is  not  washed 
away  by  the  ordinary  flushing  with  water.  To  get 
it  off,  the  soil-pipe  would  require  to  be  swept  by  a 
special  brush,  as  referred  to  by  me  in  A.D.  1877  in 
one  of  my  patents,  where  an  illustration  of  such  a 
brush  is  shown.  Some  soil-pipes  accumulate  de- 
posit quicker  than  others,  according  to  how  they 
are  used.  A  master-plumber  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land writes  me  that  he  had  just  taken  out  an  old 
5in.  soil-pipe  whose  interior  diameter  was  reduced 
to  Jin.,  but  this  was  in  a  hotel,  and  the  beer  would 

iii  «Ve,t°u  bIame  for  70  Per  cent-  of  this  deposit. 
All  Mr.  White's  arguments  or  ideas  based  upon 
soi  -pipes  being  "free  from  deposit"  are,  therefore, 
fallacious. 

As  to  Mr.  White's  assertion  that  "  the  more 
rapid  the  draught  up  the  soil-pipe  the  less  danger 
oi  the  generation  of  foul  air,"  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  know  what  would  be  the  effect  if  ihe  draught 
kT6  iv.  erate  of  thousands  of  feet  per  minute, 
but  at  the  rate  in  soil-pipes  in  actual  use  in  ordinary 
houses  there  is  greater  danger  to  the  inmates  from 
soi  -pipe  air  blown  into  the  house  from  an  inside 
BOiI-pipe,  especially  if  long,  and  the  holes  are  near 
ttte  upper  bedrooms,  than  from  an  outside  soil- 
pipe.  An  outside  soil-pipe  can  be  fitted  up  so  that 
it  a  leak  occurs  inside  of  the  house,  only  the  air 
from  three  feet,  or  less,  of  the  soil-pipe  can  come 
in  ;  wnereas  with  the  inside  soil-pipe,  a  leak  inside 
the  house  means  bad  air  from  off  20,  30,  or  40ft.  of 
close,  warm  soil-pipe,  consequently  the  danger  is 
iar  greater  with  the  soil-pipe  iuside  than  outside, 
i/lOUUl  an  opening  occur  in  the  soil-pipe  inside  of  the 
home.— I  am,  &c,  W.  P.  Buciian,  S  E. 

Glasgow,  March  5. 

- .?-S-~ As  to  Mr-  Charles  E.  Moxon's  plan,  page 
of  using  his  front  soil-pipe  as  a  fresh  air  inlet 


and  his  back  soil-pipe  as  a  foul  air  outlet,  said  plan 
is  very  dangerous  to  the  inmates  should  a  leak 
occur,  because  from  his  explanation  both  soil-pipes 
are  in  full  connection  with  the  drain  passing 
through  the  house,  and  should  his  pipes  go  wrong 
the  inmates  of  this  house,  altered  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
are  in  danger  of  their  lives.  I  know  of  a  case 
something  similar  where  the  father  and  several  of 
the  family  were  taken  ill,  and  the  doctor  blamed  the 
up-cast  soil-pipe,  which  was  near  the  bedrooms  and 
had  a  hole  in  it.  The  soil-pipe  was  put  outside 
and  trapped  at  its  foot,  and  ventilated  per  se  after 
this,  while  the  drain  passing  through  the  house 
was  ventilated  by  a  special  pipe  put  up  outside  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  So  long  as  the  soil-pipe  inside 
the  house  is  sound,  very  bad  sewage-polluted  air 
may  be  flying  up  within  it  continually,  and  do  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  no  harm,  but  so  soon  as 
one  leak  occurs,  the  poisoning  of  the  inmates 
begins.  So  far  as  safety  to  the  inmates  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Moxon's  style  of  ventilation  is  there- 
fore a  sham  and  a  delusion,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  public  the  sooner  this  is  understood  to  be  the 
case  the  better  for  all  concerned. — W.  P.  B. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  THEIR  FEES. 

Sik, — Permit  me  to  offer  an  explanation  in 
reference  to  certain  remarks  made  by  Alderman 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  M.P.,  at  the  Mansion  House 
Justice-room,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawal 
of  a  summons  against  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons, 
and  reported  in  your  issue  of  the  5th  inst. 

The  Alderman  expressed  surprise  that  I  should 
have  received  fees  in  respect  of  works  not  within 
my  district,  and  that  I  failed  to  attend  the  court  to 
give  evidence  upon  the  summonses  served  upon 
me  as  a  witness.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly 
as  follows: — Last  April,  Messrs.  Trollope  gave 
notice  of  certain  works  in  Nicholas-lane  they  in- 
tended erecting,  on  receipt  of  which,  I  referred  to 
the  District  Map,  and  found  the  proposed  works 
were  clearly  within  my  district.  The  buildings 
were  surveyed  during  construction,  and  in  Novem- 
ber were  completed,  the  account  was  rendered,  and 
paid  by  Messrs.  Trollope ;  subsequently,  Mr. 
Collins  claimed  the  fees,  and  much  correspondence 
ensued ;  in  the  result  he  took  out  a  summons 
against  Messrs.  Trollope  for  neglecting  to  give 
him,  as  district  surveyor,  the  legal  notice  ;  this 
summons  being  heard  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  the 
Ward  Beadle  of  the  adjoining  Ward  of  Lang- 
bourne  proved  that  the  main  portion  of  the  build- 
ings weie  within  that  ward.  This  evidence  I 
accepted  as  against  that  of  my  map,  and  paid  Mr. 
Collins  his  proportion  of  the  fees. 

In  regard  to  the  summonses  and  the  alleged  non- 
attendance  to  give  evidence,  allow  me  to  remark 
that  the  first  summons  only  came  into  my  hands 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  summons  was  re- 
turnable, and  too  late  to  enable  me  to  give  evidence. 
I  attended  the  court  on  the  second  occasion,  and 
met  Mr.  Collins,  who  expressed  his  willingness  to 
settle  the  case.  Together  we  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Wontner's  office,  where  we  met  Mr.  Trollope,  and 
then  to  my  office,  where  I  paid  Mr.  Collins  his 
proportion  of  the  fees,  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  summons  against  Messrs.  Trollope  was 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  my  attendance  as  a  witness 
dispensed  with. 

I  regret  having  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter, 
and  must  trust  entirely  to  your  sense  of  fairness  to 
insure  its  insertion.  On  two  occasions  I  have 
attended,  with  Mr.  Morten,  my  counsel,  the  court 
to  make  this  explanation,  but  both  Sir  R.  W. 
Carden  and  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  while  expressing 
sympathy,  could  hardly  see  their  way  to  making 
the  court  a  vehicle  for  a  personal  explanation. — 
I  am,  &c,  Edwakd  Poweb, 

District  Surveyor  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
City  of  London. 

63,  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.C.,  March  10. 


CHIPS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Irish  Fine  Art 
Society  was  opened  in  Dublin  on  Monday.  The 
pictures  are  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  but  are 
stated  by  the  Irish  papers  to  show  an  improve- 
ment in  quality,  while  the  society  is  now  placed 
financially  in  a  better  position  than  at  any  previous 
period. 

The  Okehampton  Local  Board  received  last  week 
draft  plans  for  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Martin,  C.E.,  of  Exeter,  and  instructed 
him  to  prepare  detailed  plans  and  specifications ; 
the  estimated  cost  is  £1,270. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Enniskerry  courthouse 
on  Saturday,  before  Mr.  C.  P.  Cotton,  inspector  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland,  respect- 
ing a  scheme  of  water  supply  for  the  village  of 
Enniskerry.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Price,  C.E.,  and  will  replace  a  supply  from  shallow 
wells  by  one  from  a  deep  bore  m  a  solid  bed  of 
rock  applied  by  a  main.  The  scheme  was  opposed 
by  the  Dublin  Corporation,  who  offered  to  supply 
their  Vartry  water,  but  it  was  objected  that  this 
would  not  reach  the  higher  levels. 


Intetcommutttcatton. 


QUESTIONS. 

[6423.]— Chapel.— In  erecting  a  cemetery  chapel, 
should  it  be  set  to  Polar  or  magnetic  compass  point  ? 
The  building  is  to  be  used  for  all  religious  denomina- 
tions.  If  Tolar,  what  is  the  present  deviation  I — ALPHA. 

[6424.1— Plate  Girder.— Will  some  reader  please  give 
the  dimensions  of  a  plate  girder  to  carry  a  distributed 
load  of  12  tons  over  a  22ft.  opening?  Also  for  a  cast-iron 
beam  of  the  same  span.  The  rules  for  above  will  greatly 
oblige.— W.  Met'. 

[6425.]-Sir  Georg-e  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.— In 
reply  to  Mr.  Fred  J.  Freeman's  question  on  "Cathe- 
drals," some  time  ago,  Mr.  Irvine  mentions  the  names  of 
one  or  two  gentlemen  as  likely  persons  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete list  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  buildings  on  which 
Sir  Gilbert  was  engaged.  I  am  sure  such  a  list  would  be 
most  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  valuable  paper. 
The  Editor  has  kindly  promised  to  publish  such  a  list. 
Will  no  one  supply  it  f-  -Ecclesiologist. 

[6426.]  —  Bursting  of  "Water-Pipes— In  your 
paper  of  the  26th  Feb.  last  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  E. 
Julian,  giving  particulars  of  the  means  of  preventing  the 
bursting  of  water-pipes.  I  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  J  ulian  or 
any  of  your  readers  can  say  whether  the  process  he  sug- 
gested is  not  the  same  as  a  Mr.  Lyon  has  a  patent  for, 
and,  if  it  is  the  same,  has  an  owner  of  house-property  the 
right  of  using  the  process  for  his  own  pipes  if  he  has 
the  work  done  by  his  own  workmen :  —  An  Estate 
Agent. 

[6427.] —  Perspective  of  Shadows.  —  Will  any 
reader  kindly  explain  the  theory  of  the  perspective  of 
shadows,  or  recommend  a  simple  and  concise  work  on  the 
subject  ?— H.  A. 

[6428.]— Oak  Fittings.— What  is  the  best  kind  of 
oak  to  use  for  internal  fittings,  such  as  bench  seats, 
dados,  counters,  &c.  I  recently  had  some  work  carried 
out  in  British  oak,  which  I  vainly  thought  was  the  best. 
It  was  for  some  bank  fittings,  counters  and  desks  and 
dados.  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  scarce  could 
fancy  it  was  oak.  When  fixed  it  was  quite  white,  no 
grain  or  feather,  coarse  and  raw-looking,  and  it  splits 
and  warps  badly.  I  am  tald  that  English  oak  always 
looks  bad  at  first,  but  this  is  now  four  years  finished,  and 
no  improvement  in  appearance.  They  say  Dantzic  oak 
should  have  been  specified,  but  I  have  no  experience 
of  it.  What  oak  do  cabinet-makers  generally  select  ? 
-B. 

[6429.]— Town  Sewage  Filters.— Will  some  per- 
son kindly  inform  me,  through  the  Building  News,  the 
best  material  for  forming  filters  to  sewage  tanks,  in  order 
to  make  effluent  fit  to  pass  into  a  stream  of  water  without 
being  a  nuisance?— Beta. 


REPLIES. 

[6395.]  Oak  Paling.— "  X."  has  got  a  Riga  oak 
paling  exposed  to  weather,  and  wants  to  know  the  best 
way  to  preserve  it,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  A  good  plan  is  to  oil  it  twice  or  thrice  with 
linseed  oil,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  use  English  instead  of  Riga  oak.  Our 
native  oak  will  resist  atmospheric  influences  far  better 
than  the  softer-natured  and  more  expensive  Riga. — Haesy 
Hems. 

[6400.] -Staining  Pitch-Pine  Green.— Mr.  Las- 
eelies,  of  Bunhill-row,  E.G.,  possesses  an  excellent  receipt 
for  doing  this,  which  some  little  time  ago,  through  the 
professional  journals,  he  offered  to  impart  to  anyone  in- 
terested—for a  consideration.— Harry  Hems. 

[6406.]— Felting  a  Roof. — Referring  to  the  answer 
of  your  correspondent  "  F.,"  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  board  a  roof  first  before  laying  felt, 
though  it  is  certainly  better  work  to  lay  boarding,  and  it 
is  usually  done.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6408.]-Architectural  Tour.— Pettit's  "Archi- 
tectural Studies  in  France,"  Pugin  and  Le  Keux's  "  Nor- 
mandy," also  Viollet  le  Due's  "  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de 
1 'Architecture."— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6410.] — Clerk  of  Works.— A  contractor  may  order 
his  clerk  to  make  out  the  accounts  of  extras  at  the  con- 
clusion of  works  without  employing  a  surveyor.  An 
architect  also  may  require  the  clerk  of  works  to  measure 
all  extras  during  progress  of  works  to  check  the  contrac- 
tor's account.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6413.]— Green  Slates. — Elterwarter  are  the  best 
both  for  colour  and  wear.  They  are  used  in  many  large 
buildings  in  London,  including  The  Times  office.  In  colour 
they  are  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  darker  kinds  of  slate, 
and  look  specially  well  on  a  red  brick  building.  The 
address  is— The  Elterwater  Green  Slate  Co.  (Limited), 
Ambleside,  Westmoreland . — CnARLES  Bell. 

[6414.] — Trigonometry. — The  subject  is  treated  in 
Baker's  "Land  and  Engineering  Surveying."  Also  in 
"  Mr.  Jackson's  "  Aids  to  Surveying  Practice,"  both  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Co.  A  very  good  book 
of  mathematical  tables  is  "  Rules  and  Tables,''  by  Pro- 
fessor Rankine,  published  by  Griffin  and  Co.— G.  H.  G. 

[6418.]— Smoke  Cure  — I  should  prefer  the  pipe  of 
admission  of  air  to  be  introduced  below  the  fire-grate. 
The  plan  suggested  would  tend  to  weaken  draught.  I 
should  suggest  contracting  the  throat  of  flue  just  above 
the  register.— G.  H.  G. 

[6419.]— School-Boards  and  their  Architects. 

— "  H.  W.  L.'s  "  question,  if  founded  on  an  actual  case, 
suggests  inquiry.  I  believe,  however,  an  amateur  can 
prepare  the  design,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
the  rules  of  the  Education  Department. — G. 

[6420.]— Maintenance  of  Roadway.— In  reply 
to  this  question,  there  would  be  little  or  no  saving  to  the 
ratepayers  by  reason  Of  the  centre  of  the  roadway  being 
kept  up  by  a  tramway  company,  as  practical  evidence 
may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  a  tramway  occasions  extra 
wear  in  the  sides  or  between  the  gr.inite  pitching  and  the 
gravelled  parts.   The  objections  made  to  new  lines  of 
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tramway  appear  to  show  this  pretty  plainly,  as  when  the 
tramway  is  under  repair  the  traffic  is  diverted  to  the  sides, 
and  rutsare  thereby  formed,  besides  other  inconveniences. 
— G.  H.  G. 

[6421.]— Builder's  Claim  for  Increased  Depth 
in  Foundations.— The  lateral  and  longitudinal  slope 
of  the  ground  ought  to  have  been  either  shown  or  speci- 
fied, in  default  of  which  a  builder  might  make  a  claim 
for  the  difference  in  depth,  as  it  would  be  cleaily  an 
extra.  The  acceptance  of  a  tender  does  not  compel  a 
contractor  to  perforin  additional  work.  As  regards  the 
second  question,  the  brickwork  ought  to  be  measured, 
and  any  extra  labour  to  verge-pointiug  might  be  claimed. 
— G.  H.  G. 

[6121.]— Builder's  Claim  for  Increased  Depth 
in  Foundations. — A  builder  can  claim,  and  should  be 
paid,  on  all  extras  ordered  during  the  progress  of  works 
by  the  architect  or  client.  AUo  on  work  rt  quired  to 
ensure  safety  of  works,  or  to  comply  with  legal  demands 
of  local  authorities,  should  it  be  proved  that  such  extra 
works  were  unforeseen,  or  have  been  omitted  in  the  draw- 
ings or  specification.  It  is  usual  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
general  conditions  cf  the  specification  to  the  effect  that 
no  extras  will  be  allowtd  for  unless  ordered  in  writing  by 
the  architect,  in  which  case  a  client's  orders  ate  nullified 
should  the  builder  have  signed  the  specification  and  ini- 
tialed the  pages  where  such  clause  occurs.  Unforeseen 
necessary  works  must  still,  however,  be  paid  for.  Any 
works  shown  in  drawings  or  specification,  and  not  car- 
ried out,  should  be  allowed  for  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account,  and  deductions  made  accordingly.  A  clause  is 
usually  further  made  in  the  general  conditions  providing 
for  the  rate  at  which  extras  and  omissions  shall  be  valued. 
The  direct  answer  to  your  correspondent,  therefore,  is 
that  the  builder  can  legally  claim  for  the  extra  excavation 
and  concrete  in  foundations,  for  the  extra  thickness  of 
gable  wall,  verge -pointing,  and  roof-flashing,  also  extra 
projection  to  slating  or  tiling  of  roof  with  cutting.  On 
the  other  hand,  deductions  maybe  partiady  set  against 
these,  owing  to  the  lower  height  of  two  last  cottages.— 
Hugh  McLachlan. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTE3. 

Subways. — Sir  H.  Verney  last  week  asked  the 
member  for  Truro  whether,  when  a  new  street  was 
formed,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
at  the  same  time  to  make  a  subway  for  containing 
gas,  water,  and  other  pipes,  and  whether  the 
Board  would  use  their  endeavours  to  have  subways 
made  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Sir  J.  M'GarelHogg:  I  beg  to  state  that  in 
forming  new  streets  the  Metropolitan  Board  have, 
when  considered  advisable,  made  subways  for 
containing  gas  and  other  pipes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  Northumberland-avenue,  Commercial- 
street,  Whitechapel,  (Jarrick-street,  and  South- 
wark-street.  The  great  inconvenience,  however, 
of  disturbing  existing  arrangements  would  not,  I 
think,  justify  the  formation  of  subways  in  all 
cases,  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  that 
the  Board  will  on  all  occasions  use  their  endeavours 
to  have  them  made.  Power  is  usually  taken  in  the 
case  of  long  and  continuous  improvements  to  form 
subways,  and  such  power  has  been  taken  with 
regard  to  the  new  streets  proposed  from  Charing- 
cross  to  Tottenham- court-road,  and  from  Picca- 
dilly-circus to  New  Oxford-street. 


lower  elevation  than  Minsteracres,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  supply  the  highest  village  (Mickley)  by 
windmill  power,  by  which  that  portion  of  the 
supply  would  iequire  to  be  lifted  223ft.  The  in- 
spector stated  that  the  open  service  reservoirs  in 
the  opposition  scheaie  would  have  to  be  covered, 
and  anuouuced  his  intention  of  going  over  the 
ground  with  the  various  parties  interested  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  snow.  The  inquiry  lasted 
over  six  hours,  considerable  interest  being  mani- 
fested in  the  proceedings. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Rostrevor,  Co.  Down.— On  the  23th  ult.,  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  of  Ktlkeel  Union,  as  the 
rural  sanitary  authority,  received  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  waterworks  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  sections  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson, 
C.E.,  of  Newry,  tor  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
village  and  district  of  Rostrevor.  Eight  tenders 
were  received,  and  that  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Gregg, 
Mooney,  and  Co.,  contractors,  of  Dublin,  being 
the  lowest,  was  accepted.  The  works  will  be  com- 
menced at  an  early  date,  and  are  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author  of  the  adopted 
scheme. 

Wateb  Supply  at  Prudhoe.— A  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Prudhoe,  North- 
umberland, on  the  2nd  inst.,  by  Captain  R.  C.  T. 
Hildyard,  late  R.E.,  respecting  the  granting  of 
compulsory  powers  to  enable  the  Hexham  rural 
sanitary  authority  to  carry  out  their  Minsteracres 
water  scheme  for  the  supply  of  a  population  of 
5,000  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their  district.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  engineer  of  the  scheme,  stated 
the  estimated  cost  to  be  £11,210,  inclusive  of  land 
purchase,  eughieeiiug,  and  contingencies.  The 
supply  would  be  obtained  from  springs,  and  a 
dramigc  area  of  2i0  acres,  4J  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  to  be  supplied,  and  would  be  wholly 
by  gravitation.  The  scheme  provided  for  twenty 
gallons  per  head  per  day,  or  100,000  gallons  in  all. 
The  dunnage  area  was  on  the  millstone  grit,  be- 
yond the  area  of  the  coal  workings,  thus  insuring 
the  permanence  of  the  proposed  supply.  The 
scheme  was  opio-ed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  Mickley  Coal  Company,  and  a  counter- 
scheme,  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Ruth,  architect,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, was  submitted  in  ojiposition  to 
the  authority's  proposals.  The  coat  of  this  was 
estimated  at  £7, 130,  a  supply  of  ISgallons  per  head 
per  day  being  taken  as  the  basis.  The  sources  are 
on  the  coal  formation,  and,  being  at  a  considerably 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

District  Surveyors'  Fees.— On  Monday,  Mr. 
Moicton,  barrister,  attended  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Power,  a  district  surveyor 
of  the  City,  to  ask  the  Court  to  hear  au  explana- 
tion in  answer  to  some  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Trollope, 
recently  before  the  Court.  Sir  Andrew  Lusk  said 
he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Powrer  had  an  expla- 
nation, but  as  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
before  the  court  he  could  not  enter  into  the  matter 
then.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  was 
a  satisfactory  one,  and  he  advised  Mr.  Power  to 
write  to  the  newspapers. 

Architects'  Charges.— Paraire  v.  Loibl. — 
This  was  an  action  tried  at  Nisi  Prius,  before  Lord 
Coleridge  and  a  special  jury,  on  Tuesday,  which 
arose  out  of  the  improvements  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
Tichborne-street,  and  was  for  work  done  and 
services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant, 
for  which  he  now  claimed  £1,191  0s.  Id.  The 
defendant  paid  £221  13s.  8d.  into  court  as  a  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  plaintiff's  claims  against 
him.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  an 
architect,  was  at  various  times  employed  by  the 
defendant,  M.  Emil  Loibl,  the  proprietor  of  jthe 
London  Pavilion,  to  prepare  certain  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  alteration  and  improvement 
of  his  music-hall.  In  1S78  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Loibl  that  they 
intended  to  take  and  purchase  these  premises.  The 
defendant's  claim  for  compensation  on  this 
account  was  leferred  to  Sir  Henry  Hunt  and  two 
umpires  for  arbitration,  and  he  was  finally 
awarded  £109,000.  This  large  award,  the  plain- 
tiff alleged,  was  in  some  part  due  to  the  careful 
plans  and  drawings  made  by  him  of  the  premises, 
and  also  his  valuable  evidence  on  the  case  as  an 
expert  in  such  matters.  He  based  his  charges  on 
the  prevailing  practice  of  his  profession  in  like 
cases  at  10s.  6d.  per  cent.  Lord  Coleridge  ob- 
served as  to  this  basis  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  it 
was  merely  a  question  of  quantum  meruit.  No 
body  or  society  had  any  right  whatever  to  fix 
their  charges  at  certain  sums  and  say  they  were  to 
be  paid.  The  more  he  saw  of  this  case  the  more 
he  felt  it  was  one  which  might  be  settled.  After  a 
conference  between  the  learned  counsel,  Mr.  C. 
Russell  said  he  would  take  a  verdict  subject  to  a 
reference.    Verdict  accordingly. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cambridge.— Stained-glass  windows  have  re- 
cently been  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge :  one  on  the  north  and  one  on 
the  south  side  of  chancel,  immediately  next  the 
large  east  window  (subjects  :  Christ  Crucified  and 
the  Entombment).  Each  window  is  divided  into 
panels,  following  the  example  of  the  glass  as  seen 
in  the  fine  old  window  in  the  same  chapel. 
The  subjects  represented  are,  on  the  north  side, 
Christ  bearing  His  Cross,  in  upper  panel,  and  the 
Betrayal  beneath  ;  and  on  the  south  side,  Christ's 
Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Garden 
(Noli  me  tangere),  and  beneath,  the  Incredulity  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  windows  were  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of 
London. 


CHIPS. 

On  Friday  last,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
George  Andrews,  a  master  builder,  of  Notting- 
hill,  was  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment 
for  obtaining  shortly  before  bankruptcy  property 
of  the  value  of  £150  with  intent  to  defraud  a 
creditor. 

On  Sunday  week  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Lewis 
Brothers,  Nottingham,  were  on  fire.  The  utility  of 
fireproof  -  floors  was  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the 
fire,  for  thero  is  no  doubt  whatever  had  it  not  been 
a  gypsum  cement  concrete  floor  (Dennett's  patent) 
in  tho  room  whore  the  fire  occurred,  the  entire 
stock  and  machinery  of  Messrs.  Lewis  Brothers, 
including  tho  valuable  horses,  would  havo  been 
destroyed.  As  it  was,  the  damage  done  was  not 
great. 

Mr.  William  Hitchin,  who  for  ten  years  past 
has  been  district  surveyor  to  the  Newark-on- 

T  t  highway  board,  has  been  remanded  by  the 

local  magistrates  on  a  charge  of  forgery. 


©ut  Office  Cable, 

The  House  of  Lords  has  confirmed  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  Managers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  have  no 
authority  under  their  Act  of  Parliament  to  set 
up  at  Hampstead  a  Smallpox  Hospital,  which  is 
a  nuisance  infringing  private  rights.  The 
Managers  are  thus  made  to  feel  more  than 
ever  the  difficulty  of  discharging  their 
duties  towards  sufferers  from  infectious 
and  contagious  disease  in  London.  This 
case,  which  has  been  before  the  law-courts 
with  varying  fortune  for  many  years,  illustrates 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling necessary  care  for  the  health  of  the  whole 
community  with  sanctity  of  private  rights. 
The  result  manifestly  affects  other  large  centres 
of  population  no  less  than  London,  and  now  that 
attention  has  been  pointedly  directed  to  the 
anomalous  state  of  the  law,  it  is  likely  that 
Parliament  will  be  moved  to  put  it  on  a  different 
footing. 

It  is  not  often,  probably,  that  prison -warders 
cultivate  decorative  design,  or  seek  their  inspira- 
tions from  burglars  under  their  care.  An 
instance,  however,  took  place  a  few  months  ago, 
in  one  of  our  London  prisons,  in  which  no  less  a 
personage  figured  than  the  notorious  house- 
breaker who  now  awaits  his  trial  in  connection 
with  the  celebrated  South  Kensington  burglary, 
committed  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  man,  when 
in  prison,  was  found  to  be  an  admirable  house- 
painter,  and  was  employed  to  paint  the  Gover- 
nor's house,  and  other  similar  works.  During 
this  time  one  of  the  warders  took  part  in  a  public 
competition  for  a  decorative  panel  design,  and 
finding  the  above  prisoner  was  clever  in  such 
matters,  the  warder  engaged  his  charge  to  pre- 
pare the  competitive  design  for  him.  The  draw- 
ing was  sent  in  and  won  a  prize  for  the  warder, 
who  was,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  the  designer 
of  the  work.  A  disclosure,  however,  was  made, 
and  an  appropriate  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
the  competitive  warder,  who  nearly  lost  his  place. 
A  more  perfect  example  of  "art  needlework" 
has  seldom  been  seen  than  one  executed  by  a 
woman  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  her  life  in 
London  prisons  for  drunkeoness.  It  was  made 
entirely  in  prison,  with  a  common  pin,  a  piece  of 
an  old  shirt,  and  the  woman's  own  hair.  The 
hair  ornamentation  was  in  every  way  good,  and 
equal  to  the  work  of  the  most  refined  and  culti- 
vated designer.  It  was,  however,  only  the  work 
of  a  commonplace  London  "prison  bird." 

One  of  the  handiest  things  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  is  the  "Fellows"  file,  invented  and 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, for  sorting,  binding,  and  indexing  letters, 
cards,  invoices,  orders,  and  other  business  docu- 
ments. There  are  no  springs,  wires,  or  screws 
to  get  out  of  order.  The  documents  are  not 
perforated  or  damaged,  and  are  kept  quite  clean. 
They  need  not  be  folded  or  endorsed,  so  that 
much  office-work  is  saved.  The  "file"  is 
durable,  the  arrangement  for  indexing  simple 
and  easily  followed,  and  no  man  of  business 
should  hesitate  to  send  to  the  inventor  for  a 
specimen  of  this  simple  but  most  convenient  and 
indispensable  help  to  order  and  regularity. 

On  Thursday  week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council,  a  report  was  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Day  from  the  City  Lands  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  Temple-bar  Memorial.  It  gave 
the  history  of  the  structure,  the  entire  cost  of 
which  amounted  to  £10,696  6s.  7d. — namely,  to 
Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co.,  for  preliminary 
works,  foundations,  laying  foundation-stone, 
scaffolding,  granite  work,  masonry,  boasting, 
carving,  and  modelling,  £5,266  4s.  3d.  ;  Mr. 
Boehm,  A.R.A.,  for  the  two  Royal  statues, 
£2,152  10s.;  Mr.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  for  the  griffin, 
£1,081  10s. ;  Mr.  Mabcy,  for  the  models  and  bas- 
reliefs,  £1,218  15s.  ;  Mr.  Kelsey,  for  a  bas- 
relief,  £385  ;  Messrs.  Baily  and  Son,  for  lamps, 
£450 ;  Mr.  S.  A. '  Walker,  for  photographs, 
£39  9s.  6d. ;  and  for  draughtsmen,  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  expenses,  £102  18s.  In  addition 
there  was  a  sum  of  £327  13s.  3d.  for  paving  the 
street,  which  the  committee  thought  should  be 
paid  by  the  Court  of  Sewers.  Of  the  sum  of 
£10,696  they  had  paid  £5,650,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £5,010  to  be  paid.  After  much  mutual 
rucriminination  between  members  of  the  Court, 
who  begin  to  see  how  ridiculous  they  havemade 
themselves,  and  others  who  aro  too  deeply  in- 
volved to  admit  their  mistake,  the  report  was 
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After  much  litigation,  the  Baroness  Wil- 
lou^hby  D'Eresby  becomes  the  possessor  of  the 
famous  signboard  whereon  David  Cox  painted 
an  oak-tree,  and  which  formerly  hung  in  front 
of  the  inn  of  that  name  at  Bettws-y-Cocd,  North 
Wales.  The  innhad  been  held  by  several  tenants, 
and  on  an  assignment  by  the  last  tenant,  Lady 
D'Eresby,  as  the  freeholder,  claimed  the  painted 
panel.  Tho  Judge  of  the  local  County-court 
awarded  it  to  her;  the  Chief  Judge  in  Bank- 
ruptcy reversed  the  decision  ;  and  last  week  the 
Lords  Justices  decided  that  as  the  picture  had 
not  been  removed  by  the  original  tenant,  on  a 
new  lease  being  granted,  it  became  the  property 
of  the  landlord. 

A  new  "Patent  Window  Sash-Lifter  and 
Fastener,"  combined,  manufactured  by  The 
Keighley  Timber  and  Saw  Mills  Company,  of 
Keighley,  Yorks,  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly 
good  and  practical  invention.  A  want  has  long 
been  felt  by  architects,  builders,  &c.,  for  a  cheap, 
simple  and  durable  arrangement  whereby  slid- 
ing sashes  may  be  opened  and  closed  without 
having  to  resort  to  the  primitive,  insecure,  and 
ultimately  costly  method  of  weights  and  cords. 
The  K.  T.  and  S.  M.  Company  claim  for  their 
method  that  it  entirely  does  away  with  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  broken  cords,  as  there 
are  no  cords  used.  It  requires  no  fastening 
further  than  is  contained  in  the  "Lifter"  itself; 
as  in  whatever  position  the  sashes  are  left, 
whether  open  or  closed,  they  are  always  per- 
fectly locked — in  fact,  it  is  an  automatic 
fastener,  and  the  sashes  may  be  left  open  a  few 
inches  during  the  night  for  ventilation  with 
perfect  security,  it  being  impossible  to  move 
them  up  or  down  from  the  outside  without 
breaking  the  window.  The  arrangement  is 
simple,  strong,  and  compact,  each  lifter  being 
capable  of  lifting  over  5001b.  ;  it  only  occupies 
a  space  of  about  3in.  by  3in.  by  l^in.  at  the 
back  of  the  frame  stile  of  windows  ;  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
being  entirely  constructed  of  metal,  it  will  last 
for  a  generation  without  repair. 

The  patented  system  of  water-softening  and 
purifying,  invented  by  Messrs.  Atkins  and  Co., 
of  Fleet-street,  is  being  taken  up  by  a  limited 
company,  under  the  auspices  of  an  influential 
directorate,  with  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  George  Innes, 
and  others  thereon.  The  company  has  also  the 
option  of  taking  over  that  part  of  Messrs. 
Atkins'  business  which  consists  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cistern-filters.  Both  undertakings 
are  of  a  thoroughly  sound  and  genuine  charac- 
ter, and  if  properly  managed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  a  lucrative  business  is  to  be  done  by  the 
new  company.  The  capital  is  £100,000,  in 
pound  shares,  of  which  13,750  shares  have  been 
allotted  to  the  patentees,  as  part  payment,  and 
the  remainder  are  offered  to  the  public.  The 
patent  ha  s  been  successfully  applied  in  many 
important  buildings,  and  is  about  to  be  adopted 
at  H.M.  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  The  appa- 
ratus is  simple  and  cheaply  worked,  and  of  great 
public  utility. 


city  architect  and  surveyor,  of  5  per  cent,  commis- 
sion on  the  drainage  work  recently  carried  out  at 
the  baths.  A  committee's  r<  port  recommended  the 
payment  of  the  commission,  amounting  to  £150,  in 
addition  to  £21  for  plans,  to  which  an  amendment 
was  moved  that  a  graut  of  £200,  plus  the  £21  for 
phns,  be  made.  Some  members  opposed  the  making 
of  any  extra  payment,  but  on  a  division  being 
taken  the  committee's  recommendation  that  £171 
be  paid  Mr.  Davis  was  carried  by  20  votes  to  5. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  the  works'  committee  reported  that  as  a 
result  of  the  interview  between  Mr.  Robson,  archi- 
tect to  the  Board,  and  the  architect  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  Department  had  agreed  that 
for  the  schools  in  the  metropolis  the  cost  of 
boundary  walls  and  the  tar-paving  of  play- 
grounds need  not  be  included  within  the  £10  per 
head  limit,  to  which  expenditure  has  been  restricted 
since  August,  1878.  This  will  enable  the  London 
School  Board  to  again  insert  some  of  the  items  in 
contracts  which  they  consider  necessary,  but 
which  were  omitted  when  the  cost  was  limited  by 
the  Department. 

 II  I  

Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 

most  agreeable,  and  the  prcventiveof  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS. 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  theworld,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — TAdvt.1 

Holloway's  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 

upon  the  pit  of  the  sto  nach  and  region  of  the  heart  in  that  par- 
ticular form  of  indigestion  which  gives  rise  to  palpitation,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  a  suffocating  sensation.  Every  distressing 
symptom  soon  yields,  digestion  becomes  casy.the  spirits  light,  and 
good  health  returns.— ^Advt.] 


„ EpPv.ss  Cocoa— Grateful  and  Comforting'.- 

Bj  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  wl "  " 
operations  of  digeKtion  and  nutrition,  and  byacare 
of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epp'shas  pro- 
vided our  breakfast  tables  with  a  dclicately-fiavoui  ed  beverage 
which  may  save  us  many  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun- 
dreds of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  readj  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."— Civil  Urn  ice  Gazette  .—Sold  only  in 
Packets  labelled—''  James  Errs  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  rhemists 
London.  —Also  makersofEpps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoons 


CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Westwell,  Kent,  on  Thurs- 
day week,  it  was  decided  to  restore  the  parish 
church,  a  13th-century  structure  in  a  decayed  con- 
dition, in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose. 

The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
South  Hants  BuUders'  Benevolent  Association  was 
held  on  Monday  week  at  Portsmouth,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  Pink,  mayor  of  the  borough,  in  the 
chair. 
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„r  /•  H,enry  Hatfield,  of  Blackheath-hill,  died  on 
Wednesday  week,  aged  56  years.  For  35  years  he 
had  been  in  business  as  a  builder  and  decorator, 
and  was  a  churchwarden  of  Holy  Trinity,  Green- 
wich, and  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  Vestry  and 
Board  of  Works. 

The  town  council  of  Bath  discussed  at  their  last 
meeting  the  special  charges  made  by  Mr.  Davis, 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK, 

Monday.— London  Institution.  "The  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines  of  the  World."  By  G.  Phillips 
Bevan.    5  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Special  meeting  for  the  award  of  Prizes. 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  Cantor  Lecture  No.  2, 
on  "  The  Scientific  Principles  Involved  in 
Electric  Lighting."  By  Prof.  W.  G. 
Adams,  F.R.S.    8  pm. 

Tuesday. — London  Institution.   "  Sanitary  Assurance." 

By  Dr.  F.  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Dis- 
cussion on  Sir  W.  Thomson's  Tide  Gauge, 
Tidal  Harmonic  Analyser,  and  Tide  Pre- 
dictor. Paper  on  "The  Comparative 
Endurance  of  Iron  and  Mild  Steel  when 
Exposed  to  Corrosive  Influences."  By  D. 
Phillips,  M.I.C.E.   8  p.m. 

Wednesday.—  British  Archfeological  Association.  "  Re- 
cent Discoveries  at  Reading."  By  Dr. 
Jas.  Stevens.  "  Roman  Pottery  Kilns  at 
West  Stow."   By  H.  Prigg.   8  p.m. 

Thursday.— Royal  Institution.  "Ornament."  ByH.H. 
Statham,  F.R.I.B.A.    3  p.m. 

London  Institution.  "The  Combina- 
tion of  Voices  with  Instruments."  By 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stone.   7  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  So- 
ciety. "  House  Drainage  and  Sewerage." 
By  R.  E.  Middleton,  A.M.I.C.E.  7  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. 
"  Ornaments  of  the  Altar  in  Western 
Europe."  By  Major  Heales,  F.S.A. 
7.30  p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.  "Holland."  By 
R.  Pheng  Spiers,  F.R.I.B.A.  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  "Musical  Pitch." 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stone.    9  p.m. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatisn  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 

McLACHLAN  &*S0NS*  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

BATH  "STONE. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 
100,000  Feet  Cube. 
PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 

TENDERS. 

*.*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Brighton.— For  premises,  King's-road  and  West-street, 
Brighton,  exclusive  of  the  doors,  and  dressings,  and 
chimneypieces  of  the  one,  two,  three,  and  four  pair'  floors 
and  of  the  shop-fronts.  Messrs.  Lainson  and  Son,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Hug 
man : — 

Colls  and  Sons  £12,800  0  0 

Cheeseman  and  Co   12,500  0  0 

Crockett    12,392  0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall    11,343  0  0 

Jones  and  Co    10,840  0  0 

Barnes  (accepted)    10,344  0  0 


Bermondsp.y,  8.E.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Mon- 
now-road  school,  Bermondsey,  by  400  places,  and  for 
various  additions  to  the  exintinir  school,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the 
board : — 

Atherton  and  Latta  

Chappcll,  J.  T  

Shepherd,  W  

Cox,  C  

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R. 

Nightingale,  B.  E  

Jerrard,  S.  J  

Grover,  J  

Higgs  and  Hill   

Kirk  and  Randall,  Woolwich* 
*  Accepted. 

[Cost  of  (a)  new  classrooms,  £2,002  :  (J)  tar  pavement 
and  playgrounds,  £210  ;  (c)  boundary  walls  and  gates, 
£178 ;  (d)  covered  playgrounds,  £400 ;  (e)  cloakrooms  for 
whole  school  and  new  staircases,  £1,030;  (/)  rebuilding 
w.c.'s  for  boys  and  infants  for  existing  school,  and  also 
coalcellar,  £334 ;  (g)  works  to  existing  buildings,  new 
corridors,  &c,  £1,430;  total,  £5,584.  Cost  per  head  of 
(a)  to  (d),  £6  19s.  6d.  ;  total  cost  per  head  of  enlarge- 
ment. £13  19s.  2d.  ;  total  cost  per  head  of  complete 
school,  £10  12s.  10d.] 

Bristol. — For  the  erection  of  stables,  warehouse,  and 
dwelling-house,  Back-street,  for  Mr.  Jeptha  Feltham. 
Mr.  W.  Cloutman,surveyor.  Quantities  by  the  surveyor : — 

Gorvett,  W   £1,190  0  0 

James,  J   1,170  0  0 

Wilkins  and  Sons    1,150  0  0 

Eastabrook  and  Sons    1,115  0  0 

Davis,  J   1,115  0  0 

Humphries,  G   1,111  0  0 

Hatherly,  E.  and  T   1,094  0  0 

Pitt,  B   1,080  0  0 

Beaven  and  Brown   1,077  0  0 

Cowlin  and  Sons    1,075  0  0 

Davey,  R   1,074  15  0 

Dubin,  W   1,058  0  0 

Hill,  T   1,056  0  0 

Veals,  W   1,044  0  0 

Church,  W   1,043  0  0 

Parrott,  J   1,035  0  0 

Hodges,  E   1,030  0  0 

Hayes,  C   1,025  0  0 

Cowlin,  S   1,020  0  0 

Banner,  W   1,010  0  0 

Tucker,  T   979  10  0 

Beaven,  T   920  0  0 

Sharp  and  Graham   838  4  6 

Crick,  J.  (received  too  late)       ...  994  0  0 

Camden  Town,  N.W.— For  the  enlargement  of  the 
Brecknock  school  in   York-road,  Camden  Town,  from 
600  to  1,000  school-places,  for  the  London  School  Board. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A. ,  architect  to  the  board  : — 
Wall,  Bros.,  Kentish  Town  (accepted)    ...   £2,484  0  0 

[Messrs.  Wall  Bros.'  tender  was  accepted  in  April  last 
at  £5,236,  for  the  erection  of  this  school  to  accommodate 
600  children,  and  the  present  tender  is  based  on  the 
contract  schedule  of  prices.  Cost  of  (a)  new  rooms, 
including  closets,  £2,382 ;  (6)  tar  pavement,  playground, 
and  drains,  £48 ;  for  special  expenses  chargeable  to  site  : 
c)  additional  depth  of  foundations,  £54 ;  total,  £2,484. 
Cost  per  head  of  enlargement,  £6  4s.  2d.] 

Cardiff.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  in  Stacey- 
road,  for  the  Cardiff  School  Board.  Mr.  Peter  Price,  of 
Cardiff,  architect : — 

Purnell  and  Fry  (accepted)     ...      £7,150  0  0 

[Cost  per  head  for  school-buildings,  including  covered 
playground  and  caretaker's  house,  but  not  purchase  of 
site,  £17.] 

Cardiff. — For  the  erection,  in  the  Broadway,  Roath, 
near  Cardiff,  of  a  public  hall  : — 

Lewis,  of  Roath  (accepted)     ...      £2,000  0  ~J> 

Cork.— For  main  drainage  works,  Cork  District  Lunatic 
Asylum.   Mr.  William  H.  Hill,  architect  :— 

O'Flynn,  E.  and  P.  P.  (accepted)   ...   £739  0  0 

Cosham.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  board  school 
at  Cosham,  Hants,  for  the  Widley  and  Wymering  School 
Board.   Mr.  George  Rake,  Portsea,  architect : — 

Burbidge,  Southsea   £1,102  0  0 

Light,  Bros..  Landport    1,095   0  0 

Whiting,  Gosport   1,058  12  0 

Earwaker,  Southsea    879  0  0 

Stallard,  Havant  (accepted)      ...        869  10  0 

Dewsdury.— For  the  erection  of  Bridge  Mills,  Savile 
Town.   Messrs.  John  Kirk  and  Sons,  architects,  Hud- 
dersfield  and  Dewsbury.   Accepted  tenders : — 
Masons :  — 

Brier,  Sons,  and  Wilson,  Savile  Town. 
Joiner  :— 

Edward  Chadwick,  Staincliffe. 

Plasterers  :— 

T.  Johnson  and  Son,  Mirfield. 
Plumber  and  Painter  :— 

W.  Summersgill,  Ravensthorpe. 

Slaters :  - 

Rawsthorne  and  Co.,  Dewsbury. 
Ironf ound  el's  :— 

G.  and  J.  Horsfield,  Dewsbury. 

Durham.— For  the  improvement  of  Flass-street,  for  the 
city  council : — 

Ainsley,  R.,  Durham   £196   2  0 

Carrick,  J.,  Durham   175   0  0 

Simpson,  J.  T.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne*     169   1  8 
•  Conditionally  accepted. 

Eastbourne.— For  "  Shone' s  Sewerage  System"  at 
Eastbourne.  Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  surveyor  :— 

Fowler,  G.,   £2,290  14  3 

Hay  ward,  J.  (accepted)  ...        2,077   7  4 

Crowe  (informal)    1,830   0  0 

Repairs  to  sewer  outfall : 

Hayward,  J.  (accepted)   £403  9  6 


Epsom.— For  house,  Worple-road,  Epsom,  for  Joseph 
J.  Caney,  Esq.   Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  A.R.I.B.A., 
architect,  41,  Moorgate  Station-buildings,  E.C.  :— 
Pyke  (accepted)   £1,140  0  0 
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East  Dulwich. — For  the  erection  of  new  house  and 
stables  in  the  Barry  and  Underhill  Roads,  for  Dr. 
Lockhart  Lawson.  Messrs.  H.  H.  and  R.  Francis, 
architects  :— 

House.  Stables. 

Yerbury    £2,166   0  0    £346   0  0 

Heather  and  Laws         1,180   0   0      170  0  0 
Wilkins*  (Peckham)      1,165   0   0      160   0  0 
("Accepted) 

Epsom.— For  boundary  wall,  stable  gates,  front  fencing, 
&c,  Downs-road,  Epsom.  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  41,  Moorgate  Station-buildings, 
E.C.  :- 

Jeal  (accepted)   £245   0  0 

Forest  Gatr.— For  additions   and  alterations  at 

Forest  Gate  school.    Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Goodchild  :— 

Coulter,  W.  H   £6,145   0  0 

Barton   5,436  10  2 

Wood,  G.  J   5,300  0  0 

Jones,  D.  C.  and  Co   5,170   0  0 

Wood,  H.  F.  J   4,994   0  0 

Ward,  R.  and  Lamble    4,932   0  0 

Little   4,820  0  0 

Hunt,  J.  R   4,759   0  0 

Nightingale   4,741   0  0 

Cass  and  Beldon    4,720  0  0 

Harris  and  Co   4,696   0  0 

Judd   4,679  0  0 

Gregar,  W   4,639   0  0 

Hearle   4,569   0  0 

Gentry   4,540   0  0 

Bentley,  J.  (accepted)    4,450   0  0 

Forest  Gate. — For  alteration,  &c,  Princess  Alice  pub- 
lichouse,  Forest-gate.   Mr.  Wesley,  architect :  — 

Page   £860   0  0 

Shurmur   725   0  0 

Johnson    720   0  0 

Taylor  and  Parfitt    709   0  0 

Walker    695  0  0 

Palmer    665  0  0 

Beale    648  0  0 

Gelligaer.—  For  scavenging  the  district  of  Pont- 
lottyn,  during  one  year,  for  the  Gelligaer  highway 
board  :  — 

Davies,  Wm.  (accepted)    £60  0  0 

Hackney. — For  additions  and  stables  to  Sutton  Lodge, 
Hackney.   Mr.  John  Hamilton,  architect  :— 
Shurmur  (accepted). 

Hackney.— For  internal  fittings  and  partitions,  &c,  to 
Nos.  22,  24,  26,  30,  and  44,  Bank-buildings,  Hackney. 
Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  and  Son,  architects: — 
Shurmur  (accepted). 

Hampstead.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Burgh 
House,  Hampstead,  for  G.  Rooth,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  T.  New- 
man, architect,  No.    2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street, 

q  .  

Reed,  A   £697  0  0 

Berry,  B   684   0  0 

Holsworthy. — For  the  second  and  last  portion  of  the 
drainage  works,  for  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Hols- 
worthy, Devon  :— 

Gibson,  W.,  Exeter   £574   0  0 

Harris,  T.,  Okehampton    480   0  0 

Beckley,  W.,  Holsworthy    369   0  0 

Lish  and  Penwarden,  Holsworthy*      325  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

Hoxton.—  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  "  White 
Hart,"  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Rose.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Son,  and  Aldwinckle,  architects  :— 

Shurmur  (accepted). 
Hoylano. — For  improvements  to  Field-lane,  for  the 
Hoy  land  highway  board :  — 

Hague,  Josh    £237    10  0 

Hemingway,  H.    185     0  0 

Parr,  John   180   10  0 

Heywood,  John    125   14  9 

Hague,  John  (accepted)         ...       109     9  0 

Ilfracombe.  —  For  the  new  waterworks.  Amended 
tenders  :— 

Craws,  Bridgewater,    £2,251    0  0 

Colhos,  Ilfracombe  (accepted),  2,039    0  0 

Kentish  Town. — F»r  the  erection  of  stabling,  &c,  for 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  at  Catheart- 
street,  K>ntish  Town.  Mr.  A.  Josh,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Bolton : — 

Drake,  Bros   £3,750   0  0 

Frost  and  Co   3,725   0  O 

Steed,  Bros   3,500   0  0 

Ashwell    3,469   0  0 

Lucas  and  Son    3,266   0  0 

Higgs   3,098   0  0 

Coulter   3,079   0  0 

Crockett    3,069   0  0 

Richards    2,979   0  0 

Niblett   2,959   0  0 

Parker   2,880  0  0 

Hammond    2,800   0  0 

Ward  and  Lamble   2,797   0  0 

Judd   2,777   0  0 

Garrud   2,751   0  0 

Beale   2,718   0  0 

Richeirs  and  Mount  (accepted)  ...      2,660  10  0 


Lodges 

Entrance 

gates,  &c. 

£1,369  0 

0 

£416    3  6 

1,367  0 

0 

364   9  0 

1,270  0 

0 

167  13  0 

1,260  8 

6 

365  15  0 

1,214  0 

0 

319   0  0 

1,210  0 

0 

347    0  0 

1,198  17 

0 

335   0  0 

1,167  17 

0 

310    0  0 

1,163  0 

0 

359    0  0 

1,139  0 

0 

325   0  0 

1,113  10 

0 

303  10  0 

Lambeth,  S.E.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  East- 
street,  Lambeth,  school,  by  400  places,  and  for  additional 
cloak  accommodation  for  the  existing  school,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect to  the  board  :  — 

Hobson,  J.  D   £4,139   0  0 

Brass,  W   3,979   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   3,953   0  0 

Jerrard,  S.  J   3,949   0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    3,792   0  0 

Nightiogale,  B.  E   3,773   0  0 

Tongue,  W   3,772   0  0 

Shepherd,  W   3,676   0  0 

Grover,  J   3,644   0  0 

Atherton  &  Latta,  Poplar  (accepted)  3,630  0  0 
LCost  of  (a)  school  buildings  only,  including  closets, 
&c,  £2,803;  (Z<)  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £60  ;  (c) 
boundary  walls  and  gates,  £95;  [d]  additional  cloak 
accommodation  for  entire  school,  £437  ;  special  expendi- 
ture chargeable  to  site  ;  (e)  works  to  existing  buildings, 
£180  ;  (/)  making  good  adjoining  property,  £55  ;  total, 
£3,630.  Cost  per  head  of  (a)  to  (c),  £7  7s.  lid.;  total 
cost  per  head  of  enlargement,  £9  Is.  6d.] 

Leicester. — For  lodges  and  entrance-gates  to  the 
Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  for  the  Corporation.   Mr.  J.  Tait, 

architect : — 


Cox   

Hayes  

Bass  

Stirk  

Jewsbury 
Hewitt,  H.  ... 

Elliott  

Major 

Hutchinson  . . . 
Hewitt,  G.  ... 
Kellett  (accepted) 

London.— For  rebuilding  the  "Half  Moon,"  Grace- 
church-street,  for  J.  T.  Porter,  Esq.  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Larke,  architects,  St.  Michael's  House,  Basinghall  street, 
E  C.    Quantities  by  Mr.  William  Birdseye  : — 

Kirk  and  Randall   £12,657   0  0 

Gill,  F   11,963  0  0 

Bangs,  W.  and  Co.    11,820   0  0 

Merritt  and  Ashby   11,713   0  0 

Brass,  W   11,685   0  0 

Ashby  and  Horner   11,590   0  0 

Conder,  R   11,510  0  0 

Boyce,  T   11,440   0  0 

Morter,  J   11,089   0  0 

London.— For  various  small  works.  Messrs.  Ebbetts 
and  Cobb,  architects,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  W.C. : — 
At  Kensington : — 

Steel  Bros  £84   8  0 

At  Kensington  (mantel-piece) :  — 

Wilkins    35   0  0 

Steel  Bros   29   0  0 

At  Hornsey  : — 

Steel  Bros  42  18  0 

At  Islington : — 

Fullbrook   30   0  0 

At  City-road :  — 

Steel  Bros   28   0  0 

Mabletiiorpe,  Lincolnshire. — For  alterations  to  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Mablethorpe  :  — 

Moore,  Louth    £387  10  0 

White  and  Wood,  Alford         ...  355   0  0 

Kidd,  Alford    349   0  0 

Sargeant,  Mablethorpe    335   0  0 

Holmes,  Wainfleet   317   0  0 

Horton  and  Dabb,  Mablethorpe  *  294   0  0 
Hobson  and  Harrison,  Hogsthorpe      280  0  0 
(•Accepted) 

Mansfield.— For  the  erection  of  a  gas-holder,  for  the 
improvement  commissioners  :— 

Horsley  and  Co.,  Birmingham*  ...  £2,000   0  0 

Smedley,  Bros.,  Belper    1,900  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Newport.— For  new  offices,  for  the  Newport  harbour 
commissioners.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  26, 
High-street,  Newport,  Mon.  :— 

In  Free-  In  Forest 

stone.  stone. 

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol  £1,799   0  0    £1,929   0  0 

Eastabrook  and  Sons,  Bristal   1,772   0  0      1,924   0  0 

Firbank,  Newport                    1,772   0  0      1,924   0  0 

Jones  and  Son,  Newport   ...    1,587   0  0      1,835   0  0 

Hatherley,  Bristol                    1,694   0  0      1,831    0  0 

Bur^oyne,  Blaenavon        ...    1,750   0  0      1,800   0  0 

Thomas,  G                             1,689   0  0 

Moulton  and  Brownscombe, 

Newport                              1,635  0  0      1,745   0  0 

Wilkins,  Newport                    1,650  0  0      1,740  0  0 

Thomas,  R.  L.,  Newport  ...    1,650  0  0      1,720   0  0 

Miles                      „        ...    1,494   0  0 

Blackburne             „        ...    1,433   0  0      1,655  0  0 

Linton                    „        ...    1,455  0  0      1,645   0  0 

Richards                 „        ...    1,439   0  0      1,599   0  0 

Martin                   „        ...    1,413   0  0      1,573   0  0 

Orphan                  „        ...    1,391   0  0      1,541   0  0 

Francis                    „        ...    1,479    0  0       1,619    0  0 

Williams,  J.            „        ...    1,310   0  0      1,380   0  0 


Newport.  -  For  alterations  to  offices,  for  Newport  Dock 
Co.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  26,  High-street 
Newport,  Mon. : — 

Linton   £230  0  0 

M^es.    194  0  0 

Francis   160  0  0 

Rostrevor,  Co.  Down.— For  construction  of  water- 
works for  supply  of  village  and  district  of  Rostrevor 
Works  comprise  storage  reservoir,  regulating  tank,  and 
supply  and  laying  of  iron  pipes.  Mr.  Wm.  James  Watson 
C.E.,  architect,  Newry.    Quantities  supplied  :—  ' 

Simpson,  R.,  Dublin    £3,933  3  9 

Carlisle,  R.,  Belfast   3,446  7  0 

Daniels  and  Co.,  Dublin   3,082  0  0 

Collen  Bros.,  Portadown   3,050  0  0 

McAlcanan,  J.,  Castlewellan  ...  3,027  15  0 
Mahood  and  McMurray,  Newry ...      2,974  18  0 

Wheelan,  A  ,  Newry    2,753  0  0 

Gregg,  Mooney  and  Co.,  Dublin*       2,734  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Shardlow.— For  the  erection  of  stables  for  the  Shard  - 
low  board  of  guardians:— 

Brooks,  Sawley   £190   0  0 

Dean,  W.  and  J.,  Derby   181  15  0 

Saunders  and  Co.,  Derby        ...  149   0  0 

Rimington,  T.  Derby    144  15  0 

Wood,  Jno.,  junr.,  Derby  (accepted)    131  17  6 

Sheerness-on-Sea.— For  a  new  boiler  for  the  Well 
Committee  of  the  local  board  :— 

Butler  and  Co.  (accepted),    £170 

Sidcop.— For  ironmongery,  smiths'  and  plumbers'  work 
to  finish  three  houses  at  Sidcup  for  Mr.  Wells.  Messrs 
Ebbetts  and  Cobb,  architects,  Savoy  House,  115' 
Strand,  W.C. :— 

Eddowes,  Old  Kent-  road   £235  19  5 

St.  Georoe's-in-the-East.— For  the  cleansing,  dust- 
ing, and  scavenging  work  of  the  parish,  for  the  vestry  :— 
For  1  year.      For  3  years. 

Harris    £4,150   0  0 

Parsons   3,980   0   6    £11,940   0  O 

Abbott*   3,890   0   0      11,600  0  0 

*  Accepted  at  £3,850  for  one  year. 
St.  Georoe's-in-the-East.— For  watering  the  streets 
of  the  parish,  for  the  vestry  : — 

Harris   £320   0  0 

Parsons    280   0   0    £840   0  0 

Abbott*    250   0   0      740  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Stratford.— For  the  erection  of  "  The  Three  Chop- 
pers" Coffee  Tavern,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Andrew  John- 
stone, Esq.,  J.P.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  No.  2, 
Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  and  Sons : — 

Hosking,  G   £1,212   0  0 

Morter,  J   1,198   0  0 

Reed,  A   1,183  0  0 

Norton  and  Son    1,175   0  0 

North,  Bros   1,125   0  0 

Hearle  and  Son    993  0  0 

Tooting,  S.W.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  provide 
accommodation  for  600  children  on  the  site  in  Merton- 
road,  Tooting,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  F.8.A.,  architect  to  the  board  : — 

Marsland,  J   £6,996   0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   6,991   0  0 

Tyerman,  J   6,897   0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    6,840  0  0 

Stimpson  and  Co.,  Brompton-rd.*     6,682  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

[The  cost  of  this  school  will  exceed  £10  per  head,  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  although  provision  will  only  be  made  at 
present  for  600  children,  the  building  has  been  planned 
with  power  of  extension  ;  and  cloak-rooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  a  school  for  1,000  children.  Cost  of  site  (area 
22,335  square  feet),  £3,834  17s.  4d. ;  cost  of  (a)  school 
buildings  only,  including  closets,  £5,200 ;  (i)  tarpavement 
and  playground,  £247;  (c)  boundary  walls  and  gates, 
£255;  (rf)  teachers'  rooms,  £300;  (e)  schoolkeeper's 
residence,  £350;  for  special  expenditure  chargeable  to 
site,  viz. :  (/)  extra  depth  of  foundations,  £280 ;  {g)  re- 
pairs to  adjoining  pronerty,  £50 ;  total,  £6,682.  Cost  per 
head  of  {a),  (b),  and  (c),  £9  10s.;  total  cost  per  head, 
£11  2s.  8d.] 

West  Ham.— For  the  erection  of  new  coal  stores  and 
Retort  House,  at  West  Ham  Gasworks,  Stratford.  Mr. 
H.  Harman,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin 
and  Andrews : — 

Lawrence   £8,250  0  0 

Bangs  ...    8,078   0  0 

Cox    8,073   0  0 

Wood  Bros   7,863   0  0 

Fish    7,847    0  0 

Ashby    7,500   0  0 

Perry  and  Co   7,226   0  0 

West  Ham.— For  construction  of  and  fixing  iron  roof 
to  Retort  House,  at  West  Ham  Gasworks,  as  above :  — 

FraBer  Bros  £975   0  0 

Thames  Ironworks  Co   960   0  0 

Howard   896   0  0 

Cutler    888   0  0 

Appleby  Bros   875   0  0 

Horseley  Iron  Co.    825   0  0 

For  remainder  of  Tenders,  seep.  XVIII. 


FLETCHER'S  PATENT 

METAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PUTTY, 

FOR   GLAZING   PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Roofs  covered  in  with  21  oz.  Sheet  or  Rolled  Glass  at  from  9d.  per  foot  Super.,  including  Bars. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  13a,  Great  George  St,  Westminster. 
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FACADES. 

A STRANGER  making  notes  of  our 
London  street  architecture  must  be 
smitten  by  confusion  of  ideas  with  respect 
to  style,  for  he  must  soon  observe  we  have 
no  settled  principles  of  design,  even  as 
regards  one  school.  What  are  called,  some- 
what vaguely,  "Classic"  buildings,  will  be 
found  to  comprise  such  widely-different 
modes  of  treatment,  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  features  could  be  really  desig- 
nated Classical.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  freedom  assumed  by  those  who  work 
in  the  later  phases  of  English  Classic,  and 
follow  semi-Dutch  or  Queen  Anne  models, 
and  we  have  to  look  for  some  apparently 
trivial  feature  to  distinguish  the  work  of 
such  architects  from  Late  Gothic.  We  are 
not  going  to  complain  of  this  wide  diver- 
gence of  style ;  it  shows,  at  least,  a  certain 
amount  of  fife  and  vigour,  and  a  throwing 
off  the  shackles  of  mere  academicism,  always 
a  blighting  influence  on  art,  as  on  bfe 
and  thought.  The  use  of  brick  for  buildings 
in  this  Semi-Classic  style  has  rather  widened 
the  breach  between  it  and  the  purer 
forms  of  the  school,  and  we  have  already 
noticed  the  bearing  of  this  fact.  It  may  be 
well,  too,  to  take  note  of  another  fact, 
namely,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  low- 
relief  features  of  this  style  for  the  employ- 
ment of  moulded  brick  and  terra-cotta,  and 
the  importance  of  making  our  ordinary 
street  fagades  depend  chiefly  on  features 
that  will  not  harbour  soot  and  d  rt  in  irre- 
gularities of  surface. 

A  walk  ihrough  many  of  our  streets  will 
show  how  steadily  the  employment  of  brick 
has  advanced  from  the  crude  idea  that  all  re- 
lief in  it  was  to  be  obtained  by  surface  orna- 
ment, tiles,  and  stone  dressings,  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  more  substantial  style,  depending 
on  the  free  use  of  cut  and  moulded  brickwork. 
In  Farringdon-street,  one  or  two  massively- 
built  fagades  have  been  erected,  which  show 
a  bolder  handling  of  the  material;  but, 
turning  from  these  more  prosaic  buildings 
to  Messrs.  Howell  and  James's  new  facade 
in  the  Haymarket,  it  will  be  seen  how"  the 
material  can  be  used  in  the  more  elaborate 
forms  of  street  architecture.  The  new 
facade  is  of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  the 
latter  being  used  in  the  window  mullions, 
transoms,  pilasters,  and  pediments  of  the 
third-floor  windows.  The  design  is,  per- 
haps, more  in  the  spirit  of  Renaissance  ;  the 
relieved  ornament  in  the  pilasters  and  panels 
is  delicate,  yet  rich,  though  the  proportions 
and  some  of  the  features  are  more  Old 
English  or  Jacobean  in  character.  We  may 
instance  this  fagade  as  an  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  fronts  of  com- 
mercial buildings  in  good  thoroughfares 
without  the  use  of  stone.  In  New  Bond- 
street  a  few  new  fagades  may  be  noticed, 
built  entirely  of  brick,  in  a  similar  style, 
with  Semi-Classic  features.  It  may  be  said, 
and  justifiably,  that  some  of  these  betray  an 
ephemeral  fashion  which  will  never  survive 
even  some  of  the  more  modest  buildings  by 
their  side,  that  they  are  dishonest  imitations 
of  an  age  in  which  small  panes  of  glass  and 
Dutch  fancies  prevailed;  but  we  draw  atten- 
tion not  to  their  style,  but  the  freer  use  of 
brick  in  the  formation  of  features  which 
architects  once  thought  could  not  be 
wrought  in  it.  Less  elaborate  than  the 
new  fagade  in  the  Haymarket,  but  effective 
and  solidly  carried  out,  is  a  narrow  front  in 
Maddox-street,   to   the  New  Museum  of 


Building  and  Sanitary  Appliances.  The 
style  is  Semi-Classic  but  more  English  ;  the 
windows  are  carried  up  in  vertical  con- 
tinuous bays,  and  the  fagade  is  terminated 
by  a  gable  of  curvilinear  form  in  cut  brick- 
work. The  only  stonework  is  the  corbelling 
of  balcony  and  the  mullions  below.  Next 
door  is  another  new  front  of  red  brick,  in  a 
rather  purer  form  of  Classic,  the  windows 
in  this  instance  being  marked  by  moulded 
projecting  architraves  and  cornices,  and  the 
fagade  by  a  dentil  cornice  of  cut  brick  and  a 
balustrade. 

In  the  three  buildings  we  have  named, 
the  same  Semi- Classic  style  has  been  carried 
out,  though  in  different  manners.  Very  de- 
cided Classic  details  may  be  seen  in  all 
three  instances,  but  these  have  been  turned 
to  very  different  accounts ;  in  one  case 
verging  upon  Late  Gothic  by  the  adoption 
of  mullioned  windows,  and  upon  Italian  in 
another. 

In  studying  the  architecture  of  street 
fagades  it  is  easy  to  see  a  struggle  is  going 
on  between  the  wall  and  the  window  ele- 
ment. When  Italian  became  the  prevailing 
style,  the  window  was  the  prominent 
feature  ;  the  wall  was  reduced  to  a  dead 
flat  plane,  and  had  a  sort  of  negative 
existence,  upon  which  the  windows  ap- 
pear as  framed  openings.  Such  buildings 
have  gfnerally  two  or  more  tiers  of  windows, 
each  supported  by  columns  or  pilasters 
carrying  eiher  a  pediment  or  an  entabla- 
ture ;  the  wall  is  quite  plain,  sometimes 
rusticated  between  the  ground-story  win- 
dows, and  a  horizontal  string-course  cuts  off 
the  rusticated  from  the  ashlar- work  above. 
In  contradistinction  to  this  kind  of  eleva- 
tion was  the  columnar  fagade  which  pre- 
ceded it,  in  which  the  windows  were  mere 
apertures  in  the  wall,  while  upon  the  wall  a 
screen  of  columns  or  pilasters  was  planted, 
as  it  were — a  style  which  prevailed  during 
the  age  of  Sir  W.  Chambers  and  his  school, 
and  of  which  parts  of  Somerset  House  may 
be  taken  as  admirable  examples.  There 
was  more  monumental  grandeur  and  impres- 
siveness  in  the  use  of  columns  and  porticoes, 
but  the  style  fell  into  disuse  for  common 
purposes  as  soon  as  the  age  began  to  look 
upon  every-day  architecture  in  a  more  com- 
mon-sense manner,  and  as  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  a  mere  mockery  to  have 
large  columns  composed  of  brick,  cemented 
over  to  make  them  lo>  k  like  stone.  The 
fenestral  style  was  decidedly  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  led  to  a  monotonous  kind  of 
fagade  in  which  the  wall  was  a  mere  blank 
surface.  Latterly  the  wall  has  again  come 
into  prominence ;  the  columnar  style  has, 
however,  for  ordinary  fagades,  given  place  to 
a  treatment  in  which  the  piers  are  pro- 
nounced and  made  to  assume  projecting 
vertical  faces  or  pilasters  between  the  win- 
dows, and  many  conspicuous  developments 
of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  our  fronts  may 
be  noticed.  Three  distinct  expressions  of  the 
style  may  be  noticed  in  some  new  buildings 
iuThrogmorton-avenue, London-wall.  Here 
we  have  the  columnar  style  typified  in  the 
new  Carpenters'  Hall,  the  new  offices  of  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  a  florid  Italian  Renaissance,  in 
which  the  windows  are  the  chief  ornamental 
features,  and  near  to  the  last,  in  a  plainer 
but  similar  style,  the  fagade  of  the  new 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  another  recent 
building.  "  Drapers-gardens,"  lower  down, 
shows  aflat,  pilaster  treatment,  in  which  the 
fenestration  is  set  back,  but  made  a  promi- 
nent feature.  It  is  easy  to  see  which  is  the 
mode  likely  to  become  employed  in  our 
towns.  The  columnar  has  been  given  up  for 
general  commercial  purposes  as  an  unbend- 
ing pompous  expression;  the  fenestral  style 
of  the  Italian  or  Florentine  school  is  also 
rather  inflexible,  though  very  well  suited  to 
Pall  Mall,  where  it  is  planted,  or  to  private 
residences  like  Bridgwater  House;  but  the 
architecture  of  our  streets,  to  adequately 


express  a  variety  of  wants,  must  be  capable 
of  making  use  of  a  vernacular  material  in  a 
pliant  yet  architectural  manner. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SWISS  ART. 

THE  artists  of  Geneva  have  opened  an 
exhibition  at  108,  New  Bond-street, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  London. 
The  collection  is  representative  of  the  works 
of  living  and  deceased  artists,  and  as  such 
will  repay  a  visit  from  all  connoisseurs. 
From  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  illus- 
trated by  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  by  the 
artists'  themselves,  and  annotated  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Harvey,  architect  and  medallist 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  to  which 
is  added  an  historical  sketch  of  art  in 
Geneva,  by  Robert  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  a  brief 
biographical  account  is  furnished  of  the 
leading  artists  who  have  developed  the  art 
of  Geneva,  especially  the  school  of  Swiss 
landscape  painting.  The  present  exhibitors 
are,  in  fact,  the  artistic  descendants  of 
De  La  Rive,  who  died  in  1817,  and  was  the 
first  Genevese  painter  of  Swiss  scenery.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
pictures  to  do  more  than  point  to  some 
characteristic  paintings,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  land  of  Alp,  and  lake,  and  valley.  In 
the  lower  gallery  are  to  be  seen  a  few 
striking  pictures  of  the  Alps,  as  No.  13,  by 
Ed.  Metton,  "  Le  Dome,"  in  the  chain  of 
Mont  Blanc,  is  a  grand  piece  of  Alpine 
scenery,  though  the  high  lights  may  strike 
the  eye  accustomed  to  the  colourless  and 
hazy  atmospheres  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  as 
being  very  harsh.  The  most  striking  of  the 
large  pictures  is  Arthur  Calame's  "Wreck 
at  Sea,"  a  view  from  Boulogne  pier,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  colour,  and  the  crowd  of 
animated  figures  on  the  pier-head,  painted 
in  a  vigorous  manner.  A  portrait  (No.  16) 
by  Ch.  Vuillermet,  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
execution  and  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  por- 
traiture; there  is  a  Rembrandt- like  force  in 
the  face  combined  with  the  finish  of  a  Wilkie. 
No.  17,  by  A.  Lugardon,  is  a  fine  view  of  tie 
"Eiger  Group  of  Mountains,  from  the  Great 
Bernese  Oberland,"  giant  mountains  from 
10,000ft.  to  13,000ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  the  painting,  however,  suffers  from  a 
crude  sharpness  in  the  lights  and  colouring 
a  little  too  ''  stagey"  for  an  easel  picture. 
A  grand  ravine  such  as  can  only  be  seen  in 
Alpine  passes,  is  painted  by  Jules  Hebert, 
whose  works  evince  force  and  decision  of 
handling.  It  is  the  Via  Mala  (22).  A. 
Veillon's  "  Morning  View  of  Monte  Rosa," 
an  isolated  peak  with  its  winding  glacier,  is 
clearly  painted  ;  and  a  very  forcible  picture 
is  A.  Beaumont's  "  Sunrise  on  the  Wetter- 
horn  "  (32),  with  its  dark  foreground  o* 
mountain;  "Drying  Nets  on  the  Savoy 
Shore  of  Lake  of  Geneva,  "  by  F.  Bocion,  is 
painted  with  a  good  deal  of  French  feeling. 
The  grey  tones  of  Miller  or  Daubigny  are 
depicted  in  shore  of  the  lake,  and  thehandling 
is  quite  different  from  the  simple  unaffected 
treatment  of  English  landscape.  No.  40, 
a  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  by  A.  Lugardon, 
is  a  clever  study  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
we  must  also  name  F.  Furet's  "Lake  of 
Geneva  "  (47),  and  "  View  of  the  Eiger  "  by 
A.  Veillon  (49),  as  effective  studies  of  sun- 
shine and  brilliant  colour  in  which  breadth 
and  poetic  sentiment  are  combined.  "The 
Village  Engine  going  to  a  Fire  "  (52),  is  the 
subject  of  a  large  picture  by  Eugene  Bur- 
naud,  powerfully  painted  in  the  dashing 
spirited  group  of  men  and  horses ;  and  we 
must  cursorily  note  N.  Lemaitre's  "  Mont 
Blanc,"  a  fine  study  of  gradation  of  colour 
from  a  dark  rocky  foreground  to  the  purple 
and  roseate  tints  of  the  distant  mountain- 
crest  ;  and  the  clear  blue  mountain  scenery 
of  Lake  Leman  (60) ;  nor  can  the  visitor  fail 
to  notice,  before  quitting  this  gallery,  a  few 
pictures  of  incident,  one  by  Henri  Hebert 
(19),  a  spirited  study  of  a  christening, 
thoroughly  French  in  manner ;  also  Nos.  30, 
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and  37;  "Crossing  the  Frontier  "  by  E. 
Castres  (53),  "A  Soldier's  Yarn"  (61),  by 
E.  Vautier,  a  picture  of  almost  Teniers-like 
fidelity  in  detail ;  and  a  case  of  enamel 
paintings  showing  some  spirited  figure  sub- 
jects. 

The  upper  galleries  contain  a  few  striking 
landscapes,  lakes,  and  mountain-pieces  by  J. 
Hebert  and  A.  Veillon.  The  last-named 
artist's  Lake  of  Engstlen  (73),  is  a  vivid 
study  of  transparent  lake  scenery  with 
the  rising  Titlis  in  the  background.  The 
artist  has  depicted  the  lake  famed  for  its 
transparency  and  blueness  with  realistic 
truthfulness.  No.  69,  "The  Matterhorn 
at  Daybreak  "  is  a  fine  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent valley  of  Zermatt,  with  the  over- 
towering  heights  of  the  mountain  tipped 
with  bright  orange.  L.  Mennet's  view 
of  Mont  Blanc  (77),  and  another  by  the 
same  artist  (82),  are  very  graphic  paint- 
ings of  lake  and  picturesque  scenery,  but 
the  most  noticeable  picture  in  the  room 
is  by  E.  Castres,  "  Changing  Horses  at 
the  Hospice  du  Simplon "  (78),  a  village 
just  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
showing  a  diligence  arriving  at  the  hotel, 
the  snow-clad  landscape  being  relieved  by 
the  figures  of  tourists  and  the  hospitable 
refuge  of  the  Augustine  monks.  The  scene 
is  truthfully  told  and  impressive  in  simple 
contrast  of  the  dark  dress  on  the  white 
landscape.  "  The  Troubadour  "  by  E. 
Robellaz,  is  clever  in  composition,  and 
animated  in  the  figures .  E .  Sordet's 
"  Wetterhorn"  is  a  wildly  grand  picture  of 
barren  crags  and  fruitful  valley  ;  and  there 
is  decidedly  French  handling  in  the  colour 
and  treatment  of  "A  Village  Farm  " 
(No.  87).  We  must  also  glance  at  a  work 
Ly  E.  Metton  of  rock  and  pine  ;  another  by 
Albert  Gros  (90),  a  fine  view  from  the  upper 
tnd  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  mountain 
background  of  Le  Gramont  rising  from  the 
dreamy  lake,  the  whole  a  wonderful  piece  of 
atmospheric  painting.  If  the  collection  fails 
in  the  more  refined  touch  and  execution  of 
the  French  and  English  schools  of  land- 
s-cape, it  shows,  nevertheless,  a  vigour  and 
freshness  that  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  a  growing 
art.  The  visitor  may  see  Alpine  scenery 
depicted  only  as  native  artists  can  depict  it ; 
the  snowy  Alp,  the  glacier,  lake,  and  plain 
are  rendered  with  all  the  reality  of  nature, 
and  with  a  boldness  of  handling  character- 
istic of  an  untrammelled  race  of  artists. 

The  water  -  colours  are  not  less  remark- 
able for  the~e  quabties.  S.  Clift's  "Castle 
of  Chillon,"  Mr.  H.  Terry's  "Temple  of 
Augustus  at  Pola,"  a  tetrastyle  portico,  and 
the  same  artist's  view  of  court  in  the 
"Bey's  Palace  at  Constantine "  (105),  are 
distinguished  for  truthful  drawing  and 
colour.  Two  frames  of  sketches  by  F.  Furet 
of  Genevese  views  (117)  are  bright  and 
sparkling  studies,  partly  obtained  in  body 
colour,  evincing  a  keen  sense  of  natural 
freshness  and  sunlit  effects,  mellow  and  soft 
in  tone.  The  fresh  green  and  the  breadth 
in  "Spring"  and  "A  Field  of  Flowers," 
are  r  articularly  striking,  and  the  artist  has 
not  lost  in  the  general  effect  the  finish  of 
smaller  details.  We  cannot  omit  to  notice 
the  great  glacier  d'Aletch  by  J.  Way  (114); 
nor  the  beautifully  sharp  and  brightly- 
coloured  sketches  by  H.  Silvestre  (Nos.  119, 
and  115),  both  true  in  architectural  draw- 
ing and  colour  ;  nor  the  series  of  admirable 
water-colour  sketches  executed  by  the  late 
H.  Terry,  placed  round  the  room  and  now 
for  sale  by  his  widow.  These  are  studies  of 
Swiss,  Italian  and  English  landscape.  A 
few  spirited  charcoal  drawings  are  also  in 
the  collection. 


ENGINEERING  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. — II. 

IN  the  last  article  we  gave  a  short  and 
sketchy  history  of  the  system  of  railway- 
making  at  the  Cape.    We  now  purpose  to 


give  young  members  of  the  profession,  who 
intend  going  abroad— as  many  of  them  do 
— the  benefit  of  our  experience,  obtained  by 
many  years  of  professional  toil,  bo:h  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  will  suppose  a  young  engineer  has 
been  appointed  as  assistant  in  one  of  the 
colonies  on  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum, 
with  7s.  6d.  per  diem  as  a  "  field  allow- 
ance "  whilst  in  camp.  The  Government  of 
the  Cape  usually  find  food  for  a  horse  which 
they  supply.  And  if  there  are  three  or  four 
young  fellows  living  together  in  camp  — as  is 
usually  the  case — on  survey,  they  can  live 
well  on  their  "field  allowance,"  and  save 
their  salaries.  Before  leaving  England,  the 
following  instruments  should  be  purchased, 
and  the  very  best  makers  chosen  :— A.  5in. 
transit  theodolite,  a  12in.  level  and  staff,  a 
large  aneroid  to  read  up  to  10,000ft.,  a 
prismatic  compass,  a  box  sextant,  a  steel 
(Guuter's)  chain,  a  few  well-selected  books 
of  reference,  a  small  but  good  box  of  draw- 
ing instruments,  also  railway  curves  and 
scales.  This  is  all  we  consider  absolutely 
necessary,  and  as  transport  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain,  more  becomes  a  nuisance.  There 
is  little  shooting  in  South  Africa,  conse- 
quently a  gun  is  not  much  use.  The  ordinary 
clothing  of  England  is  suitable  for  the  Cape  ; 
many  people  make  the  great  mistake  of 
bringing  with  them  far  too  much.  However, 
an  indiarubber  bath  and  waterproof  sheet 
should  not  be  omitted ;  but  a  silk  hat  and  a 
supply  of  gloves  are  advanced  luxuries. 
Wnen  all  these  things  named  are  provided, 
if  our  assistant  has  still  money  to  spare,  he 
should  purchase  the  apparatus  and  books 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
favourite  non-professional  subject,  such  as 
astronomy,  or  botany,  for  unless  a  man  has 
some  sound  resources  within  himself,  he  will 
often  find  time  hang  intolerably  heavily  on  his 
hands,  especially  in  up-country  places.  And 
the  ennui  thus  produced  is  too  often  dis- 
posed of  by  Cape  brandy ;  but  we  must  say 
that  out  of  eighty  or  ninety  engineers  we 
met  with  in  South  Africa,  very  few  fell 
victims  to  drink,  whereas,  with  the  medical 
profession  the  reverse  is  the  rule,  and  we 
can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  but  that 
the  former  had  plenty  to  occupy  their  time 
and  were  always  within  a  short  distance  of 
a  colleague,  whereas  the  medical  man,  living 
in  a  small  and  obscure  village,  having,  as  a 
rule,  no  kindred  spirit  for  an  associate,  be- 
comes disheartened,  and  then,  if  there  is  no 
mental  resource,  his  downfall  follows. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  spoken  of 
Government  appointments,  which  are  in 
many  respects  desirable,  and  as,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years — perhaps  less — men 
will  be  required  for  various  proposed  works, 
we  would  recommend  any  engineer,  who  is 
desirous  of  service  abroad,  to  try  to  obtain 
an  appointment  at  the  Cape,  the  Trans- 
vaal (where,  before  loog,  they  must  have 
railways  on  an  extensive  scale),  Natal,  or 
the  Orange  Free  State— the  climate  of  all  is 
good,  excepting  a  small  portion  of  the 
Transvaal  near  the  coast,  which  is  low-lying 
and  swampy. 

The  Government  do  not,  however,  mono- 
polise the  professional  field  ;  there  is  room 
in  abundance  for  private  practice,  which  is 
growing  every  day,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  unbeensed  adventurers  we  spoke  of 
before.  Except  in  the  Government  service 
there  are  few — very  few— qualified  archi- 
tects ;  in  fact,  we  know  of  none.  But  there 
are  several  who,  year  after  year,  expend 
thousands  on  buildings  the  most  hideous  that 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  can  conceive.  This 
is  one  great  field  for  private  practice.  Let 
any  architect  who  comes  abroad,  learn, 
before  he  leaves  home,  how  to  take  and 
book  continuous  levels  and  use  a  theodolite, 
as  he  may  be  required  to  build  reservoirs, 
dams,  weirs,  or  filters,  in  connection  with 
mills  and  wool-washes,  &c,  where  the  use 
of  an  instrument  is  indispensable,  and  where 


the  services  of  an  engineer  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. In  most  colonial  works,  an  architect 
will  be  expected  to  give  good  practical  re- 
sults rather  than  iB3thetical  effect. 

As  to  an  engineer  arriving  out  with  the 
intention  of  entering  into  private  practice, 
if  he  follows  the  advice  which  we  give,  he 
may  do  well ;  but  we  must  first  point  out  a 
difficulty  he  will  meet  with  in  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  then  show  him  a  way  out 
of  his  troubles.  Of  course,  as  at  home,  any 
man,  be  he  a  tinker,  a  tailor,  or  anything 
else  you  please,  can  advertise  himself  as  an 
architect  or  engineer,  or  both  ;  he  can  build 
all  sorts  of  structures,  and  make  railways  or 
canals,  and  he  meets  with  no  legal  difficulty. 
But  he  must  not  suivey ;  for,  the  moment  he 
enters  the  field  of  the  land-surveyor,  he  is 
face  to  face  with  a  hard  and  fast  law,  that 
completely  ignores  him  and  his  work,  unless 
he  has  pa^sed  an  examination  for,  and  ob- 
tained the  licence  of,  a  "  Government  sur- 
veyor." And  as  this  examination  is  open  to 
all,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  (£15),  and  as 
any  young  engineer  with  ordinary  qualifi- 
cations could  easily  pass  it  with  a  little 
rubbing  up,  he  should  make  it  the  initiative 
step  to  his  professional  career  at  the  Cape. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  about  sixty 
Government  surveyors  in  practice,  the  total 
list  embracing  only  one  hundred  and  two, 
and  the  area  of  the  British  possession  in 
South  Africa  is  somewhere  about  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  which  is  ridi- 
culously out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
surveyors ;  the  result  being,  they  obtain 
more  to  do  as  a  rule  than  they  can  execute, 
and  their  work  is  vastly  different  from  what 
an  engineer  would  expect  to  see.  They  no 
doubt  can  give  the  correct  acreage  of  a 
piece  of  country,  but  as  their  qualifications 
do  not  include  drawing  of  any  kind,  their 
maps  (or  diagrams  as  they  call  them)  are  of 
the  most  meagre  and  school-boyish  charac- 
ter. For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  engineer, 
having  passed  the  examination,  and  being 
expert  (from  previous  experience)  in  getting 
up  plans,  &c,  would  soon  monopolise  the 
most  paying  portion  of  the  surveyor's  prac- 
tice, such  as  townships,  locations,  &c.  The 
examination  we  do  not  consider  a  difficult 
one,  consisting  as  it  does  of  pure  mathe- 
matics in  the  first  instance  ;  and  when  this 
is  passed,  some  actual  work  must  be  executed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ' '  Surveyor- 
General  "  of  the  colony.  We  must  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  an  engineer  should 
give  up  his  profession  altogether  for  survey- 
ing— far  from  it ;  but  he  should  most  cer- 
tainly combine  them.  And  a  much  more 
satisfactory  combination  would  be  found 
than  that  of  architecture  and  engineering, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the  eye- 
sickening  buildings  erected  by  the  latter- 
profession  all  ov  er  the  world.  An  engineer 
has  no  time  to  devote  to  architecture, 
whereas  surveying  is  a  vital  part  of  his 
early  education  ;  therefore,  the  combination 
with  the  latter  is  natural  and  wise,  but  with 
the  other,  for  the  most  part  highly  unsatis- 
factory to  all.  R.  H.  H.  H. 


CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY. 

IT  has  been  demonstrated,  both  experi- 
mentally and  by  mathematical  deduc- 
tion, that  in  every  solid  body  there  is  some 
point  at  which,  when  it  is  acted  upon  on!  j 
by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  the  body  can 
be  supported  by  a  upward  force,  all  its 
particles  being  in  equilibrium  about  that 
point  so  that  no  other  force  is  required  to 
keep  it  in  its  place.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a 
long  plank  of  uniform  width  and  thickness 
is  rested  at  one  end  only  on  the  edge  of 
another  plank,  the  force  of  gravity  will  cause 
the  opposite  end  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  but 
if  the  plank  rests  at  its  middle,  then  bo'h 
ends  will  be  kept  off  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  plank  can  be  supported  at  the  middle 
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point  only.  Should  it  happen,  however, 
that  the  plank  is  thicker  or  wider  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other,  it  will  no  longer  be 
found  to  balance  about  its  middle  point,  but 
about  some  other  point  which  is  nearer  the 
heavier  end.  The  point  about  which  the 
body  balances  in  either  case  is  called  its 
"centre  of  gravity,"  and  is  that  through 
which  passes  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
which  the  earth's  attraction  exerts  upon  the 
particles  of  the  body.  The  weights  of  all 
the  particles  may  be  considered  as  a  number 
of  parallel  forces,  whose  respective  moments, 
taken  aboui  the  centre  of  gravity,  balance 
each  other.  In  a  homogeneous  body,  or  one 
in  which  the  particles  have  all  the  same  size, 
weight,  and  distance  apart,  the  centre  of 
gravity  coincides  with  the  middle  point  of 
the  body  or  mass  ;  and  although  this  con- 
dition is  seldom  if  ever  found  to  exist  in  any 
known  substances,  yet  we  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  consider  in  what  follows  that 
all  bodies  are  homogeneous,  so  that  instead 
of  the  mass  of  any  body,  or  the  number  of 
particles  it  contains,  we  may  substitute,  in 
our  investigations,  its  length,  area,  or 
solidity,  as  the  case  may  be ;  since  these  are, 
upon  that  supposition,  proportional  to  the 
mass  or  weight  of  the  substance. 

The  term  ' '  centre  of  gravity ' '  has  been 
applied  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  the 
point  described  above,  but  its  position  is 
quite  unaffected  by  any  variation  in  the 
actual  force  of  the  earth's  gravity  or  attrac- 
tion, or  by  any  change  in  the  position  of 
the  body  with  respect  to  the  earth ;  thus  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  plank  remains  in  the 
same  place  whether  the  plank  is  in  a  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  or  oblique  position ;  and 
this  property  affords  us  a  rough  and  ready 
method  of  finding  experimentally  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  flat  surfaces 
such  as  triangles  or  polygons ;  for  if  we 
suspend  the  triangle  A,  B,  C(Fig.  1),  loosely 


vp 


from  an  angular  point  A,  and  drop  a  plumb- 
line,  AP,  from  the  same  point,  marking  the 
line,  AD,  where  it  passes  over  the  figure, 
and  then  do  the  same  thing  with  the  angular 
point,  B,  marking  the  line  B  E  (Fig.  2),  we 
shall  find  that  the  point  G,  where  A  D  and 
B  E  intersect,  is  the  centre  of  gravity  re- 
quired. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  will  be 
seen  when  we  consider  that  in  any  investiga- 
tion of  the  force  which  the  body  exerts, 
we  may  suppose  its  whole  mass  or  weight  to 
be  concentrated  at  that  point,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  same  mechanical  effect  as  the 
weight  of  the  body  itself  actually  produces, 
so  that  in  all  problems  in  mechanics  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  weight  of  a  body  as 
acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Thus,  in 
calculating  the  resistance  of  a  wall  of  solid 
masonry  to  any  force  teuding  to  overturn 

|  it,  we  take  its  weight  acting  vertically 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its 
section    multiplied   by  its  perpendicular 

.  distance  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wall  as  the  moment  of  resistance  which 
has  to  balance  that  of  the  applied  force 
taken  about  the  same  point.  Suppose  A  B 
(Fig.  3)  to  represent  the  section  of  a  wall, 
column,  or  pier,  resting  cn  level  ground  ;  it 

!  will  not  fall  over  by  its  own  weight  so  long 


as  a  vertical  line  from  its  centre  of  gravity, 
as  g,  passes  within  the  outer  edge,  A ;  but 
if  the  structure  is  raised  or  loaded  at  the 
top  with  a  heavy  weight,  so  as  to  raise  its 
centre  of  gravity  to  G,  the  vertical  line  from 

r- 1  c  .  4-  . 


which  passes  ever  so  little  outside  the  base 
at  A,  the  body  will  then  fall  over  about  that 
point  by  the  action  of  gravity.  In  the 
former  case,  the  weight  has  a  moment 
about  A  tending  to  draw  the  mass  inwards, 
while  in  the  latter  the  moment  of  the  weight 
tends  to  pull  the  wall  outwards. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  the 
position  of  this  important  point  can  be 
determined  with  more  or  less  accuracy  in 
the  various  figures  commonly  used  in  con- 
struction. In  simple  geometrical  forms  the 
centre  of  gravity  can  be  readily  found  by 
ordinary  geometry  ;  thus,  in  a  uniform 
straight  rod  or  cylinder,  its  position  is 
evidently  at  the  middle  point ;  and  if  two 
heavy  particles  of  equal  weight  are  con- 
nected by  a  thin  rod,  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  half-way  between  them ; 
but  where  their  weights  are  unequal,  that 
point  will  be  nearer  the  heavier  particle,  its 
distance  from  each  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  weights.  In  a  parallelogram 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  diagonals.  In  any  plane 
triangle  its  position  is  found  by  bisecting 
any  side  A  C  in  E  (Fig.  2),  drawing  the  line 
B  E  and  taking  E  G  equal  to  one-third  of 
B  E,  then  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
figure. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
triangle  being  determined,  we  can  readily 
ascertain  that  of  any  other  plane  polygonal 
figure  by  dividing  it  into  triangles.  For 
example,  in  the  trapezium  ABCD  (Fig.  4), 
representing  the  section  of  a  retaining  wall, 
its  centre  of  gravity,  G,  is  required  to  be 
found ;  draw  BD  and  bisect  it  in  H,  draw 
AH  and  CH,  and  take  Hp  one-third  of  HA, 
Hw  one-third  of  HC,  p  and  n  will  be  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  triangles.  Join 
p  n,  and  draw  AF  and  CE  perpendicular  to 
BD ;  then  these  lines  can  be  put  to  repre- 
sent the  areas  or  masses  of  the  triangles 
respectively,  which  may  be  considered  as 
concentrated  at  p  and  n,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity,  G,  will  be  in  the  line  p  n,  so  that 

AF  x  Gp  =  CE  x  Qn 

=  CE  x  (pn  -  Gp) 
.-.    Gp  (AF  +  CE)  =  CE  x  pn 

or,  Qp  =      °E     .  pn 
'    *     AF  +  CE 

In  order  to  investigate  the  strength  of 
an  iron  beam,  it  is  requisite  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  its  section  should  be  determined, 
as  the  neutral  axis  passes  through  that  point, 
provided  that  the  strain  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected  does  not  surpass  the  limit  of 
elasticity.  The  simplest  form  of  section  is 
that  of  "  angle"  iron  (Fig.  5)  Let  p  and  n 
be  the  centres  of  gravity  respectively  of  the 
two  arms,  joinp  n,  and  let  a  be  the  area  of 
section  A  B,  b  that  of  A  C  ;  then  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  is  in  the  line  p  ii,  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  equation — 
a  X  Qp  =  b  x  Qn 

=  b  (/)  n  —  O  p) 


orQp=     •  , 

a  +  b 


p  n 


In  the  case  of  the  "tee  "  section  (Fig.  6), 


let  Gp  be  the  central  axis,  p  and  n  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  flange  and  web 


F  /   C  .  5 


*=  /  C 

c 


AC 


respectively,  a  the  area  of  the  flange  A  B, 
b  that  of  the  web  or  vertical  portion;  then, 
as  before,  we  find  b  from  the  equation — 

a  x  Qp  =  b  x  Qn 

=  b  (pn  —  Gp) 

or,      G^  =  p  n,  and  G  n  =  pn  -  Qp. 

a  +  b 

As  an  example  of  T-iron,  let  us  take  the 
length  of  A  B  as  6in.,  and  its  thickness  lin., 
that  of  the  vertical  part  5in.,  and  thickness 
15 

fin.,  then  a  =  6,  h  =  —  ,  and  p  being  the 

middle  point  of  the  section  of  A  B  will  be 
2J  +  |  or  3in.  from  n  ; 

15 
4 


Qp  = 


6  +  15 
4 


x  3  =  Min. 
13 


Qn  =  3  -  *|  =  ~  ,  or  l-846in. 

Another  common  form  of  section  of  an 
iron  beam  is  shown  by  Fig.  7,  which  may  be 


r  /  a  a 


divided  into  three  rectangles,  of  which/),  n, 
and  r  are  the  centres  of  gravity  respectively, 
situated  in  the  central  axis  AB.  First  find 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  <j  of  the  web 
and  top  flange,  taking  «  for  the  area  of  the 
flange,  &  for  that  of  the  web  ;  then  we  have 
b  x  g  n  =  a  x  pg 

=  a(pn  -  gn) 

.•.  an  =   ■  p  n 

J         a  +  b  * 

g  r  =  g  n  +  n  r. 
Let  c  be  the  area  of  lower  flange,  then,  since 
the  mass  of  the  web  and  upper-flange  are 
concentrated  at  (j,  we  have 

c  x  G  )•  =  (a  +  b)  Q  g 

=  (a  +  b)  g  r  —  G  r) 

or  G  r  =  j  g  r 

a  +  b  +  c 

and  Gn  =  nr  —  Qr. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have 

beam  whose  top  flange  is  oin.  x  Ho.,  the 

web  10in.,  x  lin.,  and  the  bottom  flange 

lOin.  x   2in. ;   then  a  =5,  6  =  10,  c  =20, 

11 

2 

5  11         11    _  c 

.  gn  =  ; — r-^rn  x  —    =    -,«>•  =  6, 


P  »  =  "o 


Q  r  = 


5+10 
gr  =  gn  +  n 
5  +  10 


47 


G  n=  6  - 

=  57 
14 


-  10+20 

47 

14 

=  2-643in. 


47 
6 


*7  • . 


In  order  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  curved 
lines,  or  of  surfaces  bounded  by  curves,  or 
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of  solids  whose  section  is  some  known  curve, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  rules  of  the 
integral  calculus.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  arc, 
ACB  (Fig.  S)  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  O, 
and  C  its  middle  point,  the  centre  of  gravity 
G  of  the  arc  will  be  on  the  line  OC,  which 
bisects  the  angle  AOB  ;  and  if  9  be  the  half- 
angle,  AOC,  then  the  formula  for  finding  the 
distance  of  G  from  the  centre  of  curvature  is 

OG  =  OC.  sin-  9. 

9 

the  angle  9  in  the  denominator  being 
measured  in  "circular"  units  and  not  in 
degrees.  The  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  circular  arc  is  required  to  be 
known  in  the  investigation  of  the  strength 
and  thrust  of  arched  ribs  in  which  the  depth 
of  the  rib  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
radius,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
line  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
section  of  the  rib  may  be  taken  without 
material  error  for  that  of  the  rib  itself.  To 
facilitate  such  calculations  we  give  below  a 


table  showing  the  values  of  9  and 
different  lengths  of  arc. 


for 


Value  or  b 

Value  of  9  in  cir> 

Sin.  9 

in  deg. 

cular  uuits. 

9 

5 

.0873 

•9987 

10 

•1745 

•9949 

15 

•2618 

•9886 

20 

•3491 

•9798 

25 

•4363 

•9686 

30 

■5236 

■9519 

35 

•6108 

•9389 

40 

•6982 

■9207 

45 

•7854 

•9003 

52| 

•9162 

•8658 

60 

1  0472 

•8270 

67J 

1-1781 

•7842 

75 

1  3090 

•7379 

82| 

1-4399 

•6886 

90 

1  5708 

•6366 

To  find  G  by  this  table  we  have 
only  to  multiply  the  radius  of  the  arc 
by  the  number  in.  the  third  column, 
which  corresponds  with  the  half-angle 
AOC,  subtended  by  the  half-arc  at  O,  and 
we  get  the  distance  of  G  from  O.  For  ex- 
ample, let  A  B  subtend  60°  at  0,  then  9  = 
30° ;  and  if  O  C  =  20ft.,  then  O  G  -  20  x 
•9549  =  19  098ft.,  so  that  the  point  G  is 
very  nearly  1ft.  from  the  middle  point  C. 

We  can,  however,  find  approximately  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  an  arc  by  considering  it 
as  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  straight 
lines,  or  by  taking  the  chords  to  represent 
the  arcs.    Let  a,  b,  c  (Fig.  9)  be  the  centres 


of  the  chords  of  a  number  of  small  arcs ; 
draw  a  b,  and  bisect  it  in  g  ;  then  y  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  chords,  and  very 
nearly  of  the  two  arcs  which  they  cut  off. 
Then  draw  g  c,  and  take  G  </  to  G  c  in 
the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  chord  o,  to  the 
sum  of  the  lengths  of  <i  and  b  ;  G  will  bo  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  chords,  and 
very  nearly  of  the  arc  of  the  curve.  If  the 
chords  are  equal,  and  the  curve  a  circle,  then 
G  will  be  on  the  radius  O  b,  and  Gg  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  g  c.  In  the  same  way  we  can 
proceed  for  any  number  of  chords. 


For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
stability  of  circular  stone  arches  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  a 
portion  of  the  arch  such  as  A  C  B  (Fig.  10). 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  determine  the 
position  of  thecentres  of  gravityrespectively 
of  the  two  sectors,  AOB  and  «  O  b,  namely, 
p  and  7i,  which  are  situate  in  the  radius, 
O  C,  bisecting  the  arc,  ACB.  If  R  and  r 
are  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  curves, 
and  O  the  centre  of  curvature,  2  9  the  angle, 
AOB;  then  we  find  by  help  of  the  integral 
calculus  that 

O  n  =  2  r 
3 

p  »  =  0  p 
the 


sin.  9 


tin.  9 


O  n 


and 

Now,  since  the  masses  or  areas  of  the 
sectors  vary  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  we 
have 

Gp  .  R2  =  On  .  r* 

=  r*  (pn  +  Gp) 

.-.    Gp  =  — — '   .pn 

*        R*  — 
and  06  =  Op  +  Gp 

For  example,  suppose  the  arch  to  subtend 
an  angle  of  60°  at  O,  then  9  =  30°  ;  let  the 
arch  be  9in.  thick,  and  the  inner  radius 
10ft. ;  then  r  =  10,  R  =  lOf ,  and  by  the 

foregoing  table  we  have  — ^— 

9 

that 


=    -9549,  so 


Op=  1**1 

^34 


•9549 


=  6-8435ft. 
0  n  =  A.  x  10  x  -9519 


p  n 
Gp 


=  6-366ft. 
=  6  8435  - 
108 


6  366  =  -4775 
_  x  -4775 


=  3  0683ft. 

O  G  =  6-8435  +  3-0683  =  9  9118ft., or  9ft.  10  9-10in., 
which  places  G  l'06in.  below  the  intrados  of 
the  arch.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  an  arch 
can  also  be  found  approximately  by  con- 
sidering the  section  of  each  voussoir  as  a 
trapezium  of  which  a,  b,  c  (Fig.  11)  are  the 


centres  of  gravity.  Join  ub,  and  if  the 
voussoirs  are  equal  the  point  g  bisecting  a  b 
will  be  their  common  centre  of  gravity  ;  or 
if  unequal,  then  ag  :bg  in  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  voussoir  b  to  that  of  voussoir  a. 
Join  c  g,  and  in  the  case  of  equal  voussoirs 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  G  will  be 
found  by  taking  Gg  one  third  of  g  c ;  or  if 
unequal,  then  G  c  :  Gg  as  the  sum  of  the 
areas  of  a  and  b  to  the  area  of  voussoir  c ; 
and  so  on  for  any  number  of  voussoirs. 

In  the  case  of  a  surcharged  arch,  ABC  DE, 
(Fig.  12),  in  order  to  determine  G,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  of  the  solid 
portion,  we  have  first  to  find  those  oi  the 
trapezium  AB  C  O,  and  of  the  sector  E  O  D. 
Divide  the  trapezium  into  two  triangles  by 
the  diagonal  AC  bisected  in  H,  and  draw 
BHandOH;  take  Hp  one-third  of  II B, 
H  n  one-third  of  OH;  ]o\n  pn,  and  in  the 
line  pn  take  n  g  to  pff  in  the  proporion  of 
the  area  of  triangle  A  B  C  to  that  of  triangle 
AOC;  y  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 


trapezium.  Let  the  radius  OrK  bisect  the 
angle  DOE,  then,  as  before,  we  get  the 
centre  of  gravity  r  of  the  sector  from  the 
formula 


O, 


OD 


sin.  9 


9  being  half  the  angle  DOE. 

Let  «  be  the  area  of  sector,  b  that  of  the 
trapezium,  then  a  =  O  D8.  9,  9  being  taken 
in  circular  measure  from  the  second  column 
of  the  foregoing  table — 

b=  OA+  BC  x  AB 

2 

and  the  area  of  ABODE  is  J  —  a 

Draw  the  lino 
that — 


rg,  and  produce  it  to  G,  so 


gr  =  (J  -a)  Gg 


otGg  = 


x  gr 


which  determines  the  position  of  the  point  G. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
solid  bodies  such  as  the  parallelopiped, 
cylinder,  cone,  &c,  cannot  be  determined 
by  an  experimental  method,  as  in  the  case 
of  planes,  and  we  must,  therefore,  rely 
entirely  upon  geometrical  investigations  for 
obtaining  it.  In  the  case  of  a  cylinder 
whose  top  and  bottom  are  circles  or  regular 
polygons,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
central  axis  and  half  way  between  the  top 
and  base.  In  a  solid  right  cone  or  pyramid 
having  any  number  of  equal  sides,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  vertical  line  A  B 
(Fig.  13)  drawn   from  the  vertex  to  the 


/  C./3 


centre  of  the  base  and  at  one-fourth  of  the 
height  above  the  base.  In  a  hollow  cone 
or  pyramid  where  the  surface  is  a  very  thin 
shell,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  one-third 
of  the  height  from  the  base. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  frus- 
tum of  a  cone  cut  off  by  a  plane  at  C 
parallel  to  the  base,  let  B  C  =  h,  a  the  radius 
of  the  base,  b  the  radius  of  the  top  at  C ; 
then  we  obtain  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  o 
the  frustum  from  the  formula 


BG  = 


a2  +  lab  +  3iJ 


:»  +  a  b  +  b* 
In  the  case  of  a  pyramid  the  same  formul 
will  apply,  by  taking  a  and  b,  as  correspond 
ing  sides  of  the  base  and  top,  or  as  radii  o 
the  inscribed  or  circumscribed  circles  re 
spectively. 

Suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  centre  o 
gravity  of  a  solid  round  column,  30ft.  high 
with  a  radius  of  2ft.  at  base,  and  of  20in., 
or  ljjft.,  at  the  top.    In  this  case  we  have 


h  =  30,  a  =  2,  * 


BG  = 


•Aft 


4  4- 


20 
3 


25 
3 


3  9 


2565 
182 


=  14  0934,  or  14ft.  ljin. 
New  let  a  circular  cylinder  or  flue  of 
radius  r  be  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
column,  and  having  its  axis  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  column,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  (Fig.  13),  as  in  the  case  of  a  ehimnoy 
shaft ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  g  of  the  solid  part  that 
remains,  which  will  of  course  lie  in  the 
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common  vertical  axis.    Let  n  be  the  centre 

of  gravity  of  the  cylinder,  then  B  a  =  — '  Let 

M  and  m  represent  the  masses  of  the  solid 
column  and  of  the  cylinder,  M  -  m  will  be 
the  mass  of  the  remaining  solid  portion. 
Then  we  have,  by  geometry — 

A  („•  +  a  .  b  +  6«) 


M  = 


M-m  =  *'  h-  (a>  +  a  .  b  +  bl 

M  .  B  G  -  m  ■  h 
Then  By  =  

In  the  foregoing  example  let  r  =  9ins  =  £ft., 
then  we  have, — 


M 


m  .  30  A,  ,  10 


10  1b\ 
9y 


=  10 


91 
9 

lOvr  2-7  ,  M  —  m  =  10*  ^ 
16'  141 
91  2565 


Br/  = 


182 


27 
16 


15 


16875 
1213 


1213 
144 
=  139118ft. 


=  13ft.  10-94in. 

In  the  case  where  the  column  has  an 
entasis,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  rather  higher  than  where  the  sides 
are  perfectly  straight ;  but  the  difference  is 
so  very  trifling  that  it  will  be  quite  near 
enough  to  take  the  centre  of  gravity  as  found 
above,  since  the  determination  of  its  exact 
position  when  the  outline  is  a  curve  involves 
very  intricate  formulae. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  stability  of 
domes  of  stone  or  brick,  it  is  required  to 
determine-  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  (Fig.  14)  of  a  thin  slice  or  "lune" 
which  is  cut  out  of  the  dome,  as  CDKI, 
Let  H  G  be  the  vertical  line  dropped  from 
G  on  the  horizontal  line  0  F,  where  0  is  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  supposed  to  be  spheri- 
cal ;  then  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  investigation  to  find  the  value  of  O  H. 
When  the  angle  A  0  B  is  small,  we  obtain 
by  help  of  the  integral  calculus  the  for- 
mula— 


OH  =  | 


B1  —  >•*  9-i8in.29 


B3  -  r3 '  I  -  cos  6 
Where  0  I  =  R,  and  0  K  =  r,  and  8  is 
taken  in  circular  measure  as  in  the  second 
column  of  the  above  table.  If,  for  example, 
we  make  the  angle  9  equal  to  70°  or  1-2216 
from  the  second  column  of  the  table,  then 
B4  -  r4   1-2216  -  -3214 


OH  = 


=  -513 


B3  —  r3  ' 
B4  -  r* 


•65798 


B'  —  r3 

When  9  is  a  right  angle,  we  have 
OH  = 


E«  -  r* 

~  x  1-5708 


B3  -  r3 


•589 


B*  -  >•< 


R3  -  r1 

If  we  take  r  =  10  and  E  =  I0f ,  we  find 
R<  -**  =  214700  _ 
B3  -  r*     T5507     "  840 
In  which  case  OH  =  71  for  9  =  70°,  and 
OH  —  8-loo,  when  9  is  a  right  angle. 

The  height  HG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
deter.nrned  by  the  formula 
HG  =  3  B*  —  r 


R3  -  r3 


(1  +  cos.  6) 


which  becomes,  when  9  =  70" 
R4  -  r* 


HG  =  -503 


and  when  9  =  9(T, 

HG  =  I  E<  ~ 


B3  - 


'  B3  —  r3 

With  the  above  values  of  E  and  r,  we  have 

?°  =  lit64  for  9  =  70°>  and  HG  =5-192 
for  9  =  90  . 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  architect  in 


designing  a  structure  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  position  of  its  centre  of 
gravity,  since  its  stability  is  much  affected 
by  the  position  of  that  point.  The  most 
stableand  durable  buildings  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  form,  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  very  low  down ; 
and  next  to  these  we  may  put  such  build- 
ings as  taper  upwards  from  the  base  like 
many  of  the  towers  of  old  English  churches 
where  the  base  is  made  broad  and 
strengthened  with  projecting  buttresses,  the 
upper  part  being  much  narrower  than  the 
base  and  often  terminated  by  a  conical  spire. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
buildings  which  are  made  wider  as  they 
get  higher,  and  having  overhanging  angle 
turrets  or  oriels  corbelled  out,  or  with  heavy 
projecting  cornices,  all  of  which  tend  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  and  reduce  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  Lofty  chimney- 
stacks  are  often  made  with  the  upper  part 
nearly  twice  the  width  of  the  lower  part 
next  the  roof,  so  as  to  resemble  in 
form  an  inverted  cone  in  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  the  highest  possible,  so  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  structures 
are  often  blown  down  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  in  heavy  gales. 


ROYAL     ACADEMY     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.  * 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STYLES. 

rpO-NTGHT  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
JL  development  of  styles  in  architecture.  It 
is  a  subject  which  everyone  is  bound  to  study 
who  wishes  to  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
meaning  and  history,  not  only  of  the  various 
orders  or  styles  of  architecture,  but,  one  may 
almost  say,  of  every  detail  of  their  ornament. 
In  art,  it  is  true,  there  are  periods  of  progression 
and  retrogression.  We  see  a  style  gradually 
and  patiently  developed  to  perfection,  and  then, 
after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  reign,  we  see  it 
deteriorate,  either  in  the  hand  of  the  very  nation 
by  which  it  had  been  perfected,  or,  more  com- 
monly, by  the  influence  of  another  nation,  who, 
by  right  of  conquest,  have  been  the  masters, 
and  have  destroyed  or  modified  the  style  which 
they  found  existing. 

The  modes  in  which  styles  are  developed  one 
out  of  the  other  are  numerous.  There  is,  first, 
the  gradual  progress  towards  perfection.  There 
is  the  change  caused  by  transplanting  a  style 
invented  in  one  country  to  another,  whose 
religious,  political,  and,  more  than  all,  whose 
climatic  conditions  aie  different.  There  is, 
again,  the  influence  of  new  processes  or  new 
modes  of  construction,  of  new  materials,  or  the 
absence  of  the  materials  by  the  use  of  which 
advance  has  hitherto  been  secured.  There  is 
the  potent  influence  of  religion  ;  the  influence, 
again,  of  individuals,  either  of  great  sovereigns 
or  of  skilful  architects ;  and — greatest  of  all — 
that  of  military  conquests,  and  the  intercourse 
of  traders  with  foreign  countries.  All  these 
and  many  minor  causes  have  contributed  to  the 
changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred 
in  the  history  of  our  art,  and  to  understand  them 
all  thoroughly  some  acquaintance  is  required 
with  the  history  of  various  countries,  with  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  states,  and  the  con- 
nection which  has  existed  between  them  at 
various  periods.  But,  even  without  this  know- 
ledge, it  is  possible  to  derive  great  gain  from  a 
merely  general  and  summary  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  in  this  that  I  wish  to  guide  you 
to  some  extent  to-night. 

For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  go 
back  so  far  only  as  the  most  perfect  period  of 
Greek  art.  With  few  and  minor  modifications, 
all  existing  European  art  may  be  traced  back 
directly  to  Greece.  The  more"  ancient  civilisa- 
tions acted  upon  Greece,  and,  through  Greece, 
upon  Europe.  Almost  all  Greek  forms  are 
derived  from  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and,  great  as 
is  the  antiquity  of  Greek  art,  it  is  almost  to  be 
regarded  as  modern  by  the  side  of  that  of  the 
East.  We  begin,  therefore,  with  Grecian  art 
after  it  had  formed  itself  into  a  well-defined 
style,  some  six  or  seven  centuries  before  the 
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Christian  era.  At  this  date  we  find  the  Doric 
order  in  so  well-defined  and  perfected  a  state  in, 
e.g.,  the  Temple  of  Corinth,  that  for  many 
centuries  the  variations  from  the  type  then 
established  arc  only  slight  alterations  from  time 
to  time  in  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts, 
with  a  determined  adherence  to  the  general  form 
and  design  as  it  was  first  seen.  Some  examples, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Lycian  tomb  in  the  British 
Museum,  arc,  beyond  all  question,  imitations  of 
a  wooden  construction  ;  but  the  question 
whether  the  design  of  the  Doric  order  is  or  is 
not  so  also,  has  always  been  open  to  much  dis- 
cussion. The  evidence  of  the  entablature  with 
the  triglyphs  above  it  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
wooden  origin  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in 
the  earliest  examples  that  the  columns  are  most 
clumsy  and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  wooden 
posts.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  seems  a  not 
unlikely  fault  to  have  been  committed  in  using 
a  new  material,  whilst  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  original  wooden  construction  was  confined 
to  the  roof  resting  upon  stone  or  brick  piers. 
And  if  the  development  of  wooden  construction 
into  stone  resulted  in  some  of  the  grandest 
buildings  for  ages,  showing  the  same  adherence 
to  the  primitive  type  from  first  to  last,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  singular  sur- 
vival of  features,  some  of  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the 
building.  The  Temple  of  Corinth,  and  pro- 
bably the  Temple  at  Assos  in  Asia  Minor,  date 
from  tho  seventh  century  B.C.  The  Theatre  at 
Girgenti  was  begun  circa  480  B.C.,  the  Temple 
of  Theseus  in  469,  whilst  the  Parthenon  was 
finished  in  438.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period  all  the  best  examples  of  Doric  were 
erected,  but  for  200  years  before  the  Parthenon 
was  built,  if  not  for  more,  architects  had  been 
building  in  the  same  way  ;  whilst  for  centuries 
later  the  style  was  still  persevered  in,  until  we 
see  one  of  its  latest  examples  in  the  Forum  at 
Pompeii — probably  a  work  executed  under  Greek 
influence — within  a  few  years  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  the  interesting 
fact  that  other  styles  co-existed  with  the  Doric 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  referred 
to.  The  Ionic  Erechtheium  on  the  Acropolis 
was  built  in  about  420  b  c,  and  is,  therefore, 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  date  as  the 
Parthenon.  The  Corinthian  is  a  later  order,  and 
generally  under  Roman  influence,  but  even  this 
co -existed  with  Doric  and  Ionic.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
Greece  at  the  same  time  three  styles  of  architec- 
ture were  deliberately  practised,  and  that  the 
only  alterations  were  modifications  of  propor- 
tion. There  was  absolutely  no  development  of 
a  new  style,  no  combination  of  the  features  of 
the  three  styles,  and  the  Doric  never,  as  time 
went  on,  underwent  any  modification  or  im- 
provement from  contact  with  the  Ionic,  or  the 
Ionic  from  the  Doric.  Indeed,  it,  is  probable 
that  architects  confined  themselves  each  to  one 
style  even  if  the  adoption  of  the  style  did  not 
depend — as  it  did  later,  in  the  times  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Moors  and 
Christians  in  Spain — upon  the  politics  or  the 
blood  and  the  race  of  those  who  built. 

The  Greek  mode  of  construction  was  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  single  blocks  of  stone 
that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  attempt  the 
erection  of  buildings  of  vast  size.  A  remarkable 
evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Girgenti.  Here  the  dimensions  are 
vastly  in  excess  of  anything  ordinarily  built  by 
them,  the  height  being  absolutely  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  architect 
ventured  on  the  device  of  building  up  his 
columns  with  small  stom  s  and  attaching  them 
to  the  wall  in  a  way  which  shows  how  limited 
the  application  of  the  style  of  architecture  was, 
and  with  a  result  which  must  have  been  as  un- 
pleasing  as  it  was,  happily,  unusual.  But  even 
such  an  example  as  this  has  its  interest,  showing 
as  it  does  that  among  the  Giveks  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  impatience  and  fretfulness  be- 
cause new  things  were  not  perpetually  being 
invented.  A  beautiful  thing  once  done  could 
not  be  too  often  repeated.  Men  never  tired  of 
seeing  it. 

The  handmaid  of  Architecture — Sculpture — 
in  the  same  way,  was  just  as  deliberate,  and 
when  a  really  beautiful  work  had  been  done 
there  was  no  hesitation  as  to  repeating  it  over 
and  over  again.  The  Venus  of  Praxiteles  is  said 
to  have  been  repeated  at  least  a  hundred  times ; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  many  of 
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the  finest  works  of  the  greatest  Greek  sculp- 
tors. 

The  geat  virtue  of  the  Greek  artist  was  his 
appreciation  of  refinement  of  line,  and  Ms  in- 
tense admiration  for  the  noblest  possible  repre- 
sentations of  man  and  beast.  Compare  Greek 
sculpture  with  Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  and  you 
see  the  gap  which  separates  a  perhaps  dignified 
but  always  conventional  figure  from  one  in 
which  the  fire  of  the  living  soul  is  made  to  light 
up  the  well-wrought  stone ;  and  it  was  this 
temper  which  made  him — possessor  as  he  was  of 
almost  unmatched  skill — content  to  labour  on 
from  one  century  to  another  in  the  reproduction 
of  what  he  had  once  for  all  found  to  be  very 
good. 

From  the  Greek  we  turn  naturally  to  the 
Roman,  who  was  influenced  by  the  magnificent 
remains  of  the  Greek  buildings  in  Southern  Italy 
and  in  Sicily  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  even 
older  work  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  other.  He 
never  realised  the  necessity  of  development  in 
architecture,  but  the  introduction  of  the  arch, 
which  he  used  freely  in  all  his  constructions, 
soon  modified,  and  rapidly  changed,  the  whole 
character  of  his  art.    He  must  be  said,  I  fear, 
to  have   spoilt  what  he  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  having  little  of  his  acute  sense  of  beauty. 
He  never  observed  that  all  Greek  art  was  a 
reasonable  adornment  of  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  treat  the  orders  as  mere 
ornaments  to  be  added  to  the  face  of  a  wall, 
without  any  serious  consideration  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  wall  itself.    He  put  the  three  orders 
one  above  another,  three  or  four  in  height, 
pierced  arches  between  them — having  discovered 
the  value  of  the  arch  without  discovering  how 
it  ought  to  be  used — and  retained  to  each  order 
and  each  stage  of  his  building  the  heavy  cornice, 
which  had-  its  raison  d'etre  only  in  being  the  finish 
of  a  wall.     In  its  larger  works  it  is  the  brute 
force  of  the  work,  the  vast  thickness  of  the  walls, 
the  immense  span  of  the  arches  and  vaults,  the 
trusting  to  size  and  solidity  rather  than  to  re- 
finement or  grace  for  the  result  to  be  achieved, 
that  strike  us,  and  not  the  beauty,  imagination, 
or  architectural  fitness  of  the  work.    The  archi- 
tecture and  the  building  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
wholly  independent  the  one  of  the  other.  In 
some  of  the  vastest  Roman  works — as,  e.g.,  the 
Basilica  of    Constantine  and    the    Baths  of 
Caracalla  —  the   architecture  has  disappeared, 
and  yet  the  walls  remain.    The  architecture  was 
applique,  like  a  garment  which  had  little  to  do 
with  the  body  it  covered,  save  to  follow,  in  a 
general  way,  its  outlines.    The  development  (if 
it  may  be  so  called;  which  is  seen  in  great  orders 
piled  one  on  another  in  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, may  well  be  compared  with  the  Greek 
mode  of  treating  a  two-storied  erection,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
Psestum,  where  the  upper  range  of  columns  is 
simply  a  prolongation  of  those  below,  without 
entasis  (for  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
continuity  which  was  the  essence  of  the  design), 
and  divided  not  by  a  cornice  aping  the  top  of  a 
wall,  but  by  blocks  of  stone  forming  a  string- 
course and  binding  the  whole  together, — a  con- 
struction strictly  analogous  to  that  of  Gothic 
buildings,  and  wholly  opposed  to  the  Roman 
succession  of  orders. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  used  the  arch 
without  showing  that  he  knew  at  all  how  it 
ought  to  be  used.  But  it  is  in  his  capacity  as 
artist,  not  as  constructor,  that  I  mean  to  make 
this  statement.  As  a  constructor  he  certainly 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Greek,  but  his  con- 
structions aro  remarkable  mainly  for  their  vast- 
ness,  and  for  the  impression  they  convey  of  being 
the  work  of  men  who  regarded  the  labour  of 
hordes  of  uatutored  workmen  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  work  which  could  only  be 
wrought  by  skilful  hands.  Or  rather,  I  should 
perhaps  say,  they  regarded  the  two  things  as 
i-ntirely  distinct, — built  their  walls,  their  arches, 
and  their  vaults  first,  and  then  brought  their 
columns,  their  mouldings,  and  their  statuary  to 
adorn  them.  So  that, — to  take  a  good  example, 
— the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  is  in  its 
ruin  a  mass  of  rough  brickwork  with  hardly  one 
single  evidence  of  art  in  its  design,  whilst  the 
museums  of  Rome  have  been  richly  endowed 
with  statues  and  sculptures  which  existed  in  it 
without  being  architecturally  part  of  it.  The 
arch  was  used  as  a  servant  to  do  good  work,  and 
no  more,  for  the  Roman  never  perceived  that  if 
it  wore  to  bo  a  foaturo  in  the  building  it  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  bo  the  chief  foaturo.  His 
one  development  was  to  construct  his  arch  in  a 


wall  which  was  divided  into  panels  by  imitations, 
more  or  less  exact,  of  columns,  with  their  en- 
tablatures and  cornices.    His  endeavour  was 
evidently  to  make  it  seem  still  as  if  the  column 
and  the  entablature  had  something  to  do  with 
the  construction,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
were  absolutely  independent  of  it,  and  were 
decorations  of  the  face  of  the  wall,  regulated  in 
their  position,  and  in  no  other  way,  by  the  size 
of  the  arch  required.     Then  the  column,  with 
all  its  belongings,  being  found  to  be  an  ornament 
and  no  more,  it  was  natural  to  see  it  at  last 
placed  away  from  the  wall,  connected  with  it  by 
a  returned  plinth  and  cornice,  aud  at  last,  carrying 
on  its  summit  a  statue  or  group  which,  by  an 
after- thought,  gave  a  kind  of  excuse — and  a 
very  lame  one  it  is — for  a  piece  of  architectural 
feebleness  which  is  almost  unique.     The  deve- 
lopment of  the  Roman  upon  what  the  Greek  had 
given  him  was,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  virtue  of  the  original. 
That  had  been  accurately  constructed  and  well 
designed,   whilst  this   was  constructed  with 
reference  to  design,  and  treated  as  no  good 
architecture  can  possibly  be, — as  though  the 
wall  and  its  decoration  were  two  wholly  distinct 
and  separable  entities.     For  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  I  see  no  evidence 
of  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  an  archi- 
tectural development,  or  that  even  seemed  to 
pave  the  way  for  one, — with  one  notable  excep- 
tion.    This  is  the  fondness  of  the  Roman 
builders  for  circular  arrangements  either  of 
rooms  or  of  alcoves  in  angles  of  rooms,  and  of 
alcoves  placed  dos-d-dos.     Of  all  these,  good 
specimens  are  seen  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
oti  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  in  the  double  temple  of 
Venus  and  Roma  hard  by,  where   the  two 
temples  are  identical  in  plan,  each  finishing  in 
an  apse  placed  back  to  back.     In  the  Pantheon, 
the  enormously  thick  wall  is  planned  with  re- 
cesses, some  coved  and  some  square  on  plan,  and 
with  detached  columns  carrying  the  entablature 
above  them, — an  arrangement  which  we  shall 
see  somewhat  later   distinctly  suggesting  the 
design  of  the  circular  recesses  under  the  dome 
of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople, 
and  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  ;  whilst  in  the  so- 
called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  a  circular 
domed  central  space  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
ten  recesses,  nine  of  which  are  circular.  The 
Greeks  had  shown  their  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
circular  buildings,  and  the  Romans  followed  in 
their  steps,  as  we  see  in  this  example  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  little  Temple  at  Tivoli, 
and  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome.     But  the 
necessity  for  enormous  supports  to  their  skilfully- 
constructed  domical  roofs  led  the  Roman  archi- 
tects to  make  these  recesses  in  the  walls  where 
they  could  safely  be  introduced,  and  thus  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  buttresses, 
and  of  the  apsidal  terminations  and  circular 
chapels  around  them,  which  played  so  large  a 
part  in  much  latter  developments. 

It  was  in  about  a.d.  289  that  the  great  step 
in  advance  was  made  in  the  building  of  Diocle- 
tian's Palace  at  Spalatro,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic.  Here  a  range  of  arches  was 
carried  —  probably  for  the  first  time — on  the 
capitals  of  columns,  without  the  interposition  of 
any  sort  of  entablature.  The  same  sort  of  con- 
struction had,  it  is  true,  been  suggested  long  be- 
fore in  such  erections  as  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon, where  semicircular  arches  are  turned  over 
the  lintels  above  the  columns  in  order  to  take  the 
whole  weight  to  the  capitals,  instead  of  on  to  the 
entablature.  This  apparently  simple  change 
was  one  which  at  once  revolutionised  all  existing 
architectural  laws.  The  column  was  no  longer 
a  mere  ornament.  It  became  at  once  the  most 
useful,  the  most  conspicuous,  aud  in  every  way 
the  most  important,  ai  it  h  id  always  been  the 
most  beautiful,  feature  in  a  building.  And  from 
that  time  forward  it  was  impossible  ever  again 
to  construct  a  building  as  before  with  the  post 
and  lintel  only,  without  deliberately  ignoring  the 
most  useful  and  convenient  discovery  which  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  art  of  building.  From 
that  time  the  arch  became  master  of  the  position, 
just  as  before  the  beam  had  bjen.  The  old 
system  had  lasted  one  can  hardly  say  how  many 
centuries,  and  it  is  needless  to  declare  that 
nothing  can  ever  mako  tho  use  of  the  arch, 
round  or  pointed,  absolete  in  tho  same  real  sense 
as  tho  use  of  the  lintel  or  beam  has  become. 

Tho  Greeks,  who,  if  they  did  not  invent,  at 
least  perfected  tho  ordors,  never  in  later  times 
seem  to  have  sympathised  at  all  with  tho  Roman 
mo  Urinations  of  them,  most  of  which  wero  con- 


sequent on  the  use  of  the  arch.    Their  Byzan- 
tine art  owes  but  little  to  Rome.     It  was,  in 
truth,  a  genuine  invention  of  a  style  developed 
out  of  Greek,  but  in  which  the  arch  was  an 
essential  feature,  and  in  which  the  cornices  and 
mouldings,  the  columns  and  their  capitals,  were 
all  midified  to  suit  it.     Their  decoration  was 
almost  entirely  Eastern,  both  in  its  motif  a.n&  in 
its  mode  of  execution.     Their  development  was 
a  radical  one ;  for  in  place  of  the  old  Roman  md  old 
Greek  construction  of  plain  walls  and  columns 
carrying  only  a  dead  weight,  Byzantine  art  is 
remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  it  treated 
construction  in  a  new  fashion  as  an  affair  of 
weight  and  counterpoise.   This  was  provided  for 
in  the  arch  aud  pier,  in  the  dome  and  its  supports. 
The  Roman  basilica  required  no  great  scientific 
skill  for  its  erection,  whilst  the  Byzantine  build- 
ings dealt    with    some   of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  construction,  and  really  foreshadowed 
the  triumphs  achieved  in  the  scientific  and 
delicate    constructions  of    the  Middle  Ages. 
During  this  period,  i.e.,  between  the  time  of 
Constantine  and  that  of  Charles  the  Great,  the 
Roman  buildings  were  not  undergoing  any  deve- 
lopment.    The  long  series  of  Popes,  from  the 
beginning  down  to  774,  the  time  of  Charles's 
conquest,  had  done  more  in  the  way  of  conversion 
of  existing  buildings,  or  re-using  old  materials, 
than    in    attempting    to    erect   new  build- 
ings.    The  basilica,  with  its  long  ranges  of 
columns,    ended    with     a    throne    or  apse, 
afforded  just  the  accommodation  that  was  needed 
for  Christian  worship,  and  the  multitude  of  old 
fragments  available  led  for  ages  to  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
details  are  antique,  and  in  which  the  general 
form  is  founded  also  on  an  ancient  one.  The 
long  ranges  of  columns  of  all  sizes  and  sorts  are 
often  very  imposing,  but  the  interest  of  the 
churches  is  rather  archaeological  than  architec- 
tural.   The  interest  of  the  fragments  of  which 
they  are  constructed  is  great.    They  afford 
evidence  of  the  slovenly  execution   of  much 
Roman  work,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the 
freedom  from  all  rule  as  to  the  exact  dimensions, 
proportions,    and  decorations  of  the  various 
orders.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no 
two  capitals  in  one  of  these  buildings  are  alike, 
whilst  the  remains  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and.  Composite,  and  not  of 
Doric.    Not  the  less  were  these  buildings  im- 
portant links  in  the  chain  of  development.  The 
long  lines  of  columns  ;  the  simple  wall  pierced 
with  a  clerestory  above ;  the  apse  at  the  east 
end  projected  from  a  cross  nave  or  transept,  out 
of  which  other  and  smaller  apses  were  formed 
on  either  side  of  the  central  one,  formed  a  model 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  the  principal 
foundations    for    the    complete  Romanesque 
buildings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
And  the  buildings, — which  still  remain  substan- 
tially on  the  old  lines,  as  St.  Paul  Without  the 
Walls  of  Rome,  San  Lorenzo,  and  St.  John 
Lateran, — were  repeated  with  more  or  less  close- 
ness at  Ravenna,  in  the  two  churches  dedicated 
to  St.  Apollinare  at  Aquileia,  in  San  Miniato, 
Florence,  San  Zenone,  Verona,  and,  last  of  all, 
in  the  ground  plan  of  Pisa. 

But  if  Rome  was  thus,  as  before,  uninventive, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
where  Constantine  the  Great  established  the  seat 
of  government  in  a.d.  330,  i.e.,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  erectiou  of  Diocletian'*  palace.  Here 
the  Romans  were  going  back  again  to  the  East, 
and  with  an  architectural  result  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history 
of  development.  Greek  art  h  id  now  for  some 
centuries  been  all  but  completely  thrust  on  one 
side  by  Roman,  after  the  latter  people  had  be- 
come the  conquerors,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  that  it  once  more 
raised  its  head.  The  Greeks  again  exhibited  tln  ii' 
powers  of  iuvention  in  the  Byzantine  style,  in 
which  we  seo  so  many  evidences  of  acquaintance 
with  the  architecture  of  Palestine.  The  churches 
— now  converted  into  mosques, — still  existing  in 
Constantinople  are  of  various  dates  and  of 
various  stages  of  development.  Constantine's 
first  church  was  a  Roman  building,  like  the  old 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  a  long  building, 
with  wooden  roofs,  an  eastern  apse,  and  probably 
an  atrium.  All  tho  ornamentation  w  s  internal, 
in  placo  of  external.  It  was  burnt  down  in 
a.d.  531,  in  tho  time  of  Justinian,  and  so  vigor- 
ous was  the  architect  of  the  new  church, — 
Anthemius, — that  in  forty  days  from  the  fire  he 
laid  the  first  stone  of  tho  new  basilica,  and  com- 
pleted the  whole  church  in  fivo  years  and  tin 
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months.  The  cupola  is  about  104ft.  across, 
about  a  fourth  less  thau  the  Fantheon  ;  but, 
then,  it  is  carried  on  arches  instead  of  on  a  con- 
tinuous wall,  and  in  constructive  skill  its  archi- 
tect was  far  before  the  man  who  built  the 
Pantheon.  At  the  same  time  (circa  a.d.  530) 
SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  was  built,  and  this  has 
special  interest,  seeing  that  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  consecrated  in  547,  is  on  exactly  the 
same  plan  and  design  ;  whilst  in  the  somewhat 
late  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  we  have  a  plan 
copied  almost  exactly  in  Sta.  Fosca  Torcello. 
And  here,  though  it  is  a  little  out  of  place,  you 
must  notice  how  completely  Constantinople  gave 
her  art  to  Venice,  not  only  in  these  early  days, 
hut  down,  at  le  ist,  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  Venetians  attacked  and  sacked  the 
city,  and  carried  off  as  spoil  most  of  the  exqui- 
site decorative  work  which  we  now  see  there, 
and,  not  least  among  this,  the  four  antique 
Greek  horses  which  Btand  over  the  portico  of 
St.  Mark's.  Indeed,  it  ;s  impossible  to  look  at 
any  part  of  the  original  work  of  St.  Mark's 
without  realising  that  scarcely  a  feature  is  in- 
digenous, and  that  all  is  absolutely  and  wholly 
Byzantine  in  plan,  in  elevation,  in  detail,  and  in 
coloured  ornament  and  decoration. 

The  construction  of  these  Constantinopolitan 
domes  is  as  interesting  as  their  design.  The 
cupolas  are  ingeniously  buttressed  and  strength- 
ened by  semi-domes  below  the  tambour,  by 
cross  arches  and  vaults  and  domes  in  the  en- 
closing aisle.  And  the  domes,  instead  of  being 
constructed  of  heavy  stonework,  were  built 
usually  of  hollow  pots;  and  in  the  case  of  SS. 
Sergius  and  Bacchus,  with  eight  great  vaulting 
ribs  rising  from  the  centres  of  the  arches  to  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs 
being  filled  in  with  wagon-vaulting  resting  on 
them.  This  extreme  constructive  skill  would 
alone  deserve  our  highest  respect,  even  if,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  decorative  details  had  not 
been,  as  they  are,  of  a  very  refined  character. 
No  merely  architectural  carving  of  conventional 
foliage  has  ever  excelled  in  effect  or  in  technical 
skill  the  best  works  of  this  school,  in  which,  for 
some  four  or  five  centuries,  the  same  detail  is 
very  closely  adhered  to. 

Another  parallel  btream  of  art  must  also  be 
noticed,— in  Syria.    The  examples    of  this, 
dating  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era,  are  numerous,  very  perfect,  and  of  the 
profoundest  interest  to  the  student.    You  will 
rind  a  full  and  admirably  illustrated  description 
of  them  in  Count  de  Vogiie's  "  Syrie  Centrale," 
and  I  advise  you  to  consult  it  in  our  library. 
Here,  in  part  owing  to  the  climate,  in  part  to 
great  solidity  of  constiuction,  which  was  wholly 
of  stone,  and  in  part  to  the  absolutely  deserted 
state  of  most  of  the  sites,  time  has  dealt  with  a 
very  gentle  hand,  and  an  astonishing  number  of 
examples  of  this  most  interesting  period  remain 
all  but  perfect  in  most  of  their  details.  The 
earliest  are— as  might  be  expected  in  a  Roman 
province— generally  imitations  of  Roman  work. 
But  by  the  fourth  century  the  influence  of  the 
native  Eastern  art,  closely  allied  to  that  which 
is  seen  in  Constantinople  soon  after,  is  seen  in  a 
■well- defined  system  of  design  and  ornament 
wluch  prevails  in  a  large  number  of  buildings, 
and  which  has  so  much  in  common  with  much 
later  European  work  as  to  make  one  at  first 
almost  incredulous  as  to  their  great  antiquity. 
This  is,  however,  indubitable.    The  most  in- 
teresting and  typical  examples  for  my  present 
purpose  are  the  Church  at  Ezra,  and  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bosra,  in  the  south  of  Syria,  and  the  vast 
convent  at  Kalat  Sem'an  in  the  north,  between 
Aleppo  and  Antioch.    An  inscription  still  re- 
maining on  the  walls  of  Ezra  shows  that  it  was 
completed  in  a.d.515,  or  about  sixteen  years  before 
fat.  Sophra's  was  begun.    Its  plan  is  remarkable, 
as  so  many  of  these  Syrian  plans  are,  for  its 
admirable  arrangement.    It  is  a  square  building 
on  the  outside  and  octangular  inside,  the  angles 
being  relieved  by  semicircular  recesses  covered 
with  semi-domes.    A  small  chancel  is  projected 
oa  one  side,  and  within  the  octagonal  nave  eight 
columns  and  arches  carry  a  quasi-dome  or  eight- 
sided  vault  of  very  pointed  section,  with  the 
important  feature  of  a  tambour  below  it  pierced 
with  windows.     Here,  therefore,    we  have, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  a  construction  which 
suggests,   in  a  very  definite  way,  the  mo.-t 
advanced  constructions  of  the  European  builders 
eome  centuries  later.    The  plan,  simple  as  it  is, 

1?.-irel7ibeautifu1,  and  show8  how  extremely 
skilful  these  Syrian  arcliitects  were.  Even  more 
striking  is  the  cathedral  at  Bosra.    This  is  on  a 


far  larger  scale  than  the  church  at  Ezra,  but,  un- 
happily, the  central  dome  and  the  arcades  which 
supported  it  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  experience  obtained 
in  such  works  as  this  that  led  to  the  more  stable 
construction  of  the  domes  in  Constantinople. 
Here  you  must  notice  the  remarkable  love  of 
the  plan  of  a  circle  enclosed  within  a  square, 
with  a  number  of  sunk  semicircular  recesses  in 
the  walls.     The    treatment    of    these,  with 
columns  carrying  the  wall  above  them,  seems  to 
be  the  connecting  link  between  the  recesses  in 
the  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  management 
of  the  semicircular  recesses  under  the  tambours 
of  the  Homes  of  Sta.  Sophia  and  SS.  Sergius 
and    Bacchus.     Even   more   remarkable  than 
these  churches  is  the  vast  convent  at  Kalat 
Sem'an,  erected  in  the  fifth  century.  Here, 
among'  a  vast  number  of  ruins  of  buildings 
attached  to  it,  is  still  left  so  much  of  the  grand 
church  as  enables  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  its 
general  design.    The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  an 
octagonal    centre,    the   walls    of    which  are 
buttressed    by    cross    arches    contrived  with 
extreme  skill  so  as  to  be  themselves  supported 
by  apsidal  chapels  in  the  four  angles  made  by 
the  junction  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross.  The 
central  octagon  stands  on  eight  arches,  and 
there  was  no  central   dome,   the  church  here 
being,  in  fact,  a  hypaethral  building,  built  round 
the  column  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  octagon.   There  is  no  build- 
ing of  which  the  date  is  more  certain.  St.  Simeon 
died  in  459.    The  base  of  the  column  on  which 
he  spent  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  is  still  in 
its  position.    In  560  Evagrius  visited  the  con- 
vent, and  has  left  a  most  exact  account  of  the 
building,  which  had  been  erected  directly  on  St. 
Simeon's  death,  and  his  account  agrees  in  every 
detail  with  the  existing  building.    I  can  hardly 
express  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the  singular 
excellence  of  this  plan.    Even  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  Arnolfo's  work  under  the  dome  in  the 
cathedral  at  Florence,  and  of  our  own  Alan  of 
Walsingham's  octagon  at  Ely,  it  is  a  very  open 
question  whether  this  far  earlier  treatment  of  the 
same  problem  is  not  more  excellent  than  either. 
At  Kalat  Sem'an  there  are  but  few  evidences  of 
Roman  influence.    The  long  arcades  of  the  four 
arms  of  the  cross  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly derived  from  the  basilica  ;  and  the  great 
entrance   at  the  end    of  the    transept,  three 
grand  arches  each   with  its   own  pediment, 
has  no  prototype,  and  is  itself  more  than  likely 
to  have  suggested  the  design  of  the  very  best 
French  Romanesque,  such  as  we  see  at  St. 
Trophime  at  Aries.    Then  we  find  here  a  very 
regular  system  of  window-decoration,  of  mould- 
ings well  adapted  to  their  exact  position,  and 
outside  the  central  apse  we  have  a  design  which 
might  almost  be  pronounced  to  be  a  work  of  the 
eleventh  century,  if  we  saw  it  in  some  so-called 
Lombard  church  in  the  north  of  Italy  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.    It  is  divided  on  plan  into 
regular  bays  by  attached  columns  placed  one 
over  the  other  in  two  tiers,  and  iu  height  by  a 
cornice  which  is  already  treated  as  a  mere 
i-tring-course.  At  the  summit,  arches  springing 
from  the  caps  of  the  columns  support  a  cornice. 
These  arches  are  somewhat  large,  but  otherwise 
there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lom- 
bard corbel-tables  of   Pavia.      Nothing  more 
deserves  notice  than  the  really  beautifully  carved 
stonework    of  these   buildings.      It  is  truly 
Byzantine  in  character.  Tli3  acanthus-leaf  plays 
still  a  large  part,   but  is  treated  with  great 
variety  of  arrangement,  and  is  supplemented  by 
many  charming  designs  of  running  ornaments, 
carved  mouldings,   and  patterns  in  low  relief, 
which  speak  well  for  the  skill  and  taste  of  their 
designers.    Not  less  noticeable  is  the  fact  that 
these  buildings   are   almost  wholly  of  stone. 
Stones  of  large  size  were  obtainable,  and  floors 
are  constructed  by  throwing  arches  across  at 
intervals  of  a  few  feet  and  bridging  the  spaces 
by  long  horizontal  blocks  of  stone  exactly  fitted 
together.    It  is  about  the  most  undying  mode  of 
construction  ever  seen  in  arched  buildings.  Nor 
are  theie  any  building's  in  which  the  semi-circu- 
lar arch  is  more  freely,  more  honestly,  used  than 
it  is  in  these. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROFESSOR  NEWTON  ON  GREEK  ART. 

A SUPPLEMENTAL  lecture  was  delivered 
by  Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
Friday,  tt  University  College,  the  subject 
being  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  at 


Olympia.    For  our  knowledge  of  the  remains 
of  this  temple  we  were,  the  lecturer  reminded 
his  hearers,  indebted  to  the  members  of  the 
German  expedition,  who  began  their  investiga- 
tions in  October,  1875,  and  were  now  bringing 
them  to  a  close.    The  discoveries  made  had  been 
of  singular  moment,  but  he  should  confine  him- 
self in  this  lecture  to  the  sculptures  v\  hid)  had 
been  found  of  the  time  of  Phidias.    Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the  statue  of 
Nike  or  Victory,  of    which    he   showed  two 
drawings.    This  base,  which  was  found  close  to 
the  statue  in  itself,  was  of  unusual  character, 
being  triangular  in  outline  and  covered  on  the 
chief  face  with  a  long  inscription,  and  also  had 
a  shorter  one  which  gave  the  name  of  the  sculp- 
tor, one  Paeonios.    We  knew  from  Pausanias 
that  he  was  the  artist  employed  on   one  of 
the  pediment  groups  of  the  temple  itself.  The 
shorter  inscription  said   that  the  statue  was 
devoted  to  a  victory  in  battle  of  the  Mes- 
senians   over    the    Lacedemonians,    and  this 
would  give  an  approximate  date  of  425-20  b.c. 
as  the  period  of  its  execution.    A  cast  of  the 
statue  had  been  placed  in  the  Elgin  room,  but 
since  it  was  made  some  other  fragments  had 
been  added  to  the  restored  statue.     As  they 
would  see,  this  Victory  was  a  female  figure  lean- 
ing forward  from  a  rock,  with  the  left  foot 
advanced.     The  drapery  was  flowing  back- 
wards as  if  the  figure  were  moving  rapidly  ;  and 
there  were  distinct  indications  of  wings,  which 
must  have  pointed  upwards.    The  attitude  was 
that  of  the  moment  of  descentto  earth,  on  a  mis- 
sion from  the  heavens.    The  face  was  of  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  type,  although  it  had  been  much 
mutilated,  and  unfortunately  both  fore -arms  and 
hands  had  been  broken  off,  so  that  we  could  only 
conjecture  their  position,  the  left   arm  being 
apparently  free,  and  the  right  hand  occupied  in 
holding  the  drapery.   The  left  foot  must  have 
been  supported  by  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  the 
flying  drapery   acted   as   a    counterpoise,  or 
flying  buttress  ;  but  even  then  the  attitude  was 
a  bold  one,  to  be  executed  in  marble,  and  sug- 
gested that  Paeonios  had  been  accustomed  to  work 
in  the  more  tractable  material,  bronze.  Beneath 
the  right  foot  was  a  broken  portion  of  what 
had  been  called  an  eagle  ;  but  neither  in  nature 
nor  in  conventional  Greek  art  was  there  any  such 
bird,  and  the  lecturer  supposed  it  to  be  either 
a  gull  or  other  aquatic  bird,  or  a  turtle  or  tor- 
toise .  Many  writers  had  criticised  this  statue  most 
severely,  but  even  Overbeck,  who  pulled  it  to 
pieces,  acknowledged  that  the  effect  of  the  whole 
wras  very  sublime.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  Nike  was  inferior  in  drapery  and  execution 
to  what  Phidias  would  have  done,  but  it  had  so 
great  an  intrin  ic  merit  that  the  casf,  plac  d  in 
the  Elgiu  room  in  juxtaposition  with  the  match- 
less sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  did  not  lose 
so  much  of  its  effect  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.  Pausanias  also  described  the  sculptures 
in  the  western  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia,  of  which  the  fragments  have  been 
found  and  put  together.    These,  Pausanias  said, 
were  the  work  of  Pasunios,  and  represented  the 
chariot  contest  between  Pelops  and  Oinomaos, 
King  of  Elis.    Pelops  had  promised  to  give  his 
daughter,  Hippodamia,  in  marriage  to  the  man 
who  should  defeat  him  in  a  chariot  race  :  but  if  the 
suitor  lost  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Oinomaos 
won  by  bribing  the   charioteer  of  Pelops  to 
take   a  lynchpin  out  of  his  chariot.    It  was  the 
moment  before  this  that  was  chosen  for  the 
group ;   and  at    the  outer  angles,  as  in  the 
Parthenon  pediments,  were  personifications  of  the 
two  rivers,  Cladeus  and  Alpheus,  bounding  the 
scene  of  action.  Zeus  stood  in  the  centre,  and  on 
either  side  were  the  chariots  about  to  take  part 
in  the  race  ;  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Pelops, 
some  subordinate  figures,  and  the  river-gods  just 
referred  to.    No  representation,  in  the  round,  of 
this  group  existed  in  England  ;  but  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Berlin  were  casts  of  this  and  the  eastern 
pediment  as  far  as  they  had  been  restored .  The 
scheme  agreed  remarkably  with  the  description  of 
Pausanias,   but  the  execution  was  very  disap- 
pointing.   It  was  certainly  not  sculpture  of  the 
highest  class ;  the  workmanship  was  coarse  and 
clumsy ;    the  general  position   was  tame  and 
prosaic,  and  the  figures  of  the  horses  compared 
badly  with  those  he  had  exhibited  last  week 
from  the  Parthenon ;  indeed,  some  of  the  work 
might   have  been  done  by  stonemasons.  The 
discovery  of  this  pediment  had,  indeed,  been  a 
great  disappointment  to  students,  and  it  was 
matter  for  conjecture  why  Paeonios  should  have 
done  no  better  with  his  opportunity.    He  murt 
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now  pass  to  the  western  pediment  of  this  temple, 
of  which  they  also  knew  the  name  of  the 
sculptor — one  Alcamenes— and  the  subject,  the 
battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithse. 
On  either  side  centaurs  were  to  be  seen  carry- 
ing off  the  women  who  attended  the  nuptials 
of  Pirithoos.     In  the   centre  was  a  figure 
which    Pausanias    identified    with  Pirithoos, 
but  which,  from  its  superior  size,  its  pose  and 
unmoved  appearance,  could  not  be  that  hero,  but 
must  be  meant  for  a  deity.     Such  an  introduc- 
tion of  a  presiding   unseen    deity,    was  very 
usual ;  an  analogous  instance  being  the  presence 
of  Athene  and  other  gods  at  the  Panathenaic 
procession  on    the    Parthenon    frieze.  This 
central  figure  had  the  features  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Apollo.     In  this  pediment  there 
was  a  great  resemblance  to  the  eastern  one — 
the  same  slovenliness  of  execution  and  coarse- 
ness of  working,  and  the  result  did  not  at  all 
correspond  to  the  reputation    of  Alcamenes 
among  his  contemporaries.    The  lecturer  added 
that  he  visited  Olympia  with  Prof.  Colvin  in 
1876,  being  the  first  persons,  except  a  German 
scientific  man,  to  visit  the  site  after  the  exca- 
vations were  commenced.    Mr.  Colvin  and  he 
made  independent  notes,  and  published  them  on 
their  return  without  having  communicated  to- 
gether, and  in  the  opinions  they  expressed  the 
German  writers    generally  concurred.  They 
agreed  in  saying  that  the  sculpture  gave  evi- 
dence of  great  originality  and  vigour  of  con- 
ception, but  that  the  execution  indicated  that 
the  designs  were  executed  by  other  and  less 
skilful  men  than  the  artists  who  designed  them  ; 
and  this  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  Over- 
beck,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book.    Was  it 
not  probable  that  the  designs,  having  been 
sketched  out  by  Peeonios  and  Alcamenes,  were 
carried  out  by  native  artists  of  Olympia,  where 
we  have  no  evidence  of  such  a  school  of  sculptors 
as  we  knew  to  have  existed  at  this  period  at 
Athens.    The  date  of  these  sculptures  might  be 
fixed  within  a  few  years,  and  was  from  13  to 
18    years  later    than    the  execution    of  the 
chryselephantine     statue    of  Athene    in  the 
Parthenon,    which    was    completed     c.  438 
B.C.    A  statue  of  similar  materials  was  erected 
to  Zeus  in  the  temple  of  Olympia,  about  this 
period,  in  or  about   432  B.C.    As  this  statue 
must  have  absorbed,  in  execution,  a  vast  amount 
of  treasure,  the  accumulation  of  generations 
of  offerings,    was    it    not  possible  that  an 
insufficient  sum  remained  in  hand  to  allow  of 
the   employment   of  skilled  artists  upon  the 
pediments  which  were  in  progress  about  this 
time,  and  that  in  fact  the  reputations  of  Pseonios 
and  Alcamenes  were  sacrificed  to  the  statue  of 
Phidias  ?    He  must  now  pass  to  a  subject  of 
deep  interest,  but  one  only  creating  longings 
which  would  probably  remain  unsatisfied  till  the 
end  of  time — that  of  the  great  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Zeus,  which   stood  in  this  temple. 
Such  statues  were  made  from  a  desire  to  com- 
bine the  representation  of  flesh  in  ivory  with 
the  most  precious  material  at  command.    Of  the 
statue  of  Athene  we  knew  the  dimensions  and  the 
value  of  the  gold  employed — some  44  talents  ; 
here  we  had  no  particulars  of  the  cost  of  the 
Elisian  figure  except  a  playful   allusion  in 
Lucian,  who  in   speaking  of   a  person  who 
had  stolen  two  locks   from  this  Zeus,  ob- 
served that  the  spoil  amounted  to  six  Attic 
minse  each— about  £300.     The  only  ancient 
representations  of  the  statue  were  two  copper 
coins  of  so  late  a  date  as  Hadrian,  one  of  wliich 
showed  a  figure  seated  in  a  chair  holding  a 
Victoiy  in  its  right  hand  ;  the  other  coin  merely 
displayed  the  head.    From  Pausanias  we  knew 
that  the  statue  had  a  robe  of  gold  covered  with 
flowers,  that  it  carried  a  sceptre  in  the  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  a  figure  of  Victory.    The  chair 
was  carved  with  figures  of  heroes  and  with 
agonistic  contests,  and  at  the  base  was  the  Birth 
of  Aphrodite  from  the  Sea.    Barriers  kept  the 
multitude  from  approaching  too  closely  to  the 
throne,  and  on  these  barriers  were  many  sub  jects 
painted  by  Panaios,  the  brother  of  Phidias.  This 
statue  stood  about  42ft.  in  height.  Indeed,  carping 
critics  suggested  that  if  the  god  stood  up  bis  head 
would  go  through  the  roof  of  the  temple,  tho 
height  of  which  was  68ft.    It  suffered  so  much 
from  the  damp  that  it  became  a  question  whether 
it  should  not  be  moved  from  the  temple  ;  but 
an  ingenious  person  was  found  who  repaired 
tho  cracks  in  tho  ivory,  and  it  remained  in  a 
perfect  state   till  the    timo  of   the  Emperor 
Caligula,  who  formed  the  impious  notion  of  re- 
moving it  to  the  Capitol  at   Rome,  but  was 


deterred  by  the  peal  of  laughter  which  burst 
from  the  presumably  concealed  priests  in  the 
statue,  when  the  effort  was  made.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  subsequently  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  destroyed  in  a  great  fire,  but 
there  was  no  authority  for  this  statement.  One 
of  the  most  recent  discoveries  at  Olympia  had 
been  that  of  the  position  of  the  painted  barrier, 
which  was  carried  in  front  of  the  throne,  and 
round  the  impluvium  in  the  centre  of  the  temple, 
which  part,  as  its  name  implied,  was  open  to  the 
sky.  Of  the  statue  itself,  there  was  no  hope 
that  we  should  find  any  remains.  Many  years 
since  M.  Quitremere  de  Quincy  made  a  drawing 
showing  a  conjectural  restoration  of  this  great 
work  of  art,  which  agreed  well  with  all  we  knew 
of  it  from  the  description  of  Pausanias.  The 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  effect  and 
appearance  of  this  statue  was  very  marked ; 
Cicero,  Dion  Chrysostom,  and  all  others  who 
referred  to  it,  agreed  that  it  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary dignity  of  expression  and  pose.  Dion 
Chrysostom,  indeed,  said  that  it  was  far  removed 
above  the  cares  and  toils  of  this  life,  and  that  its 
contemplation  took  one  into  another  world — 
just  such  language  as  he  might  use  about  the 
Parthenon  sculptures.  In  conclusion,  Prof. 
Newton  referred  to  some  drawings  of  parts  of 
the  twelve  metopes  on  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
which,  we  were  told  by  Pausanias,  illustrated  the 
labours  of  Herakles,  and  of  every  one  of  which 
fragments  had  been  found.  The  treatment  of 
these  metopes  was  hard  and  austere,  and  not 
very  skilful ;  and  they  were  far  inferior  in  design 
and  execution  to  those  of  the  Parthenon. 

In  a  summer  course  of  lectures,  to  be  com- 
menced on  May  6th,  Professor  Newton  an- 
nounced that  he  proposed  to  treat  of  the  funeral 
rites  and  sepulchral  customs  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

ART-WORKMEN— PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 
By  John  Roddis. 
{Continued  from  page  227.) 

ANY  mention  of  art-workmen,  however  per- 
functory, would  be  incomplete  if  Grinling 
Gibbons  were  forgotten.  There  is  something  in 
the  spirit  of  Gibbons  much  akin  to  the  honest 
perseverance  of  Vischer,  though  he  never  had 
Vischer's  initial  advantages  in  life.  Por  a  long 
time  he  was  working  about  London  carving 
architectural  details  for  just  what  the  builders 
would  give  him,  and  speaking  from  some  know- 
ledge of  the  value  builders,  as  a  rule,  put  upon 
art  details,  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  thai  his 
remuneration  would  not  be  much.  I  mention 
this  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  when  we  find 
that  the  young  man  has  had  enough  of  it  ;  that 
he  has  taken  a  small  shed  at  Deptford,  having 
bought  some  wood  of  his  own,  he  has  decided 
that  if  he  must  work  and  starve  he  will  at  least 
starve  upon  work  that  can  afford  him  pleasure. 
It  was  in  this  shed  that,  by  lucky  accident, 
Evelyn  found  him — but  we  will  ask  Evelyn  to 
tell  us  about  it  in  his  own  pleasant  way. 
(January  18th,  1671.)  "This  day  I  first  ac- 
quainted his  Majesty  with  that  incomparable 
young  man  Gibbons,  whom  I  lately  met  with,  in 
an  obscure  place,  by  mere  accident,  as  I  was 
walking  by  a  poor  solitary  thatched  house  in  a 
field  in  our  parish,  near  Sayers-court.  I  found 
him  shut  in,  but  looking  in  through  the  window 
I  perceived  him  carving  the  large  cartoon  of 
Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  myself  brought 
from  Venice,  where  the  original  painting  re- 
mains. I  asked  if  I  might  enter  ;  he  opened 
the  door  civilly  to  me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such 
a  work  as  for  curiosity  of  handling,  drawing, 
and  studious  exactness  I  had  never  before  seeu 
in  all  my  travels.  I  asked  him  why  he  worked 
in  such  an  obscure  and  lonesome  place ;  he  told 
me  it  was  that  he  might  apply  himself  to  his 
profession  without  interruption,  and  wondered 
not  a  little  how  I  had  found  him.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  made  known  to  some 
great  man,  for  I  believed  it  might  turn  out  to 
his  profit ;  he  answered  that  he  was  but  yet  a 
beginner,  but  would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  that 
piece."  However,  nothing  came  of  the  King's 
patronage :  Charles  was  too  indolent  to  encourage 
genius  of  any  kind.  But  Evelyn  did  something 
better  than  speak  to  tho  King ;  he  introduced 
Gibbons  to  Wren,  and  we  soon  after  find  the 
young  man  carving  ornamental  details  at 
Windsor  Castle.     I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
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him  through  his  great  works  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
at  Chatsworth,  but  I  propose  showing  you  how 
nearly  his  system  of  working  resembled  that  of 
Pisano,  and  the  other  great  workmen  who  have 
passed  under  our  notice  to-night.  We  have  seen 
that  Pisano  formed  the  centre  of  a  little  school 
of  his  own.  That  he  worked  constantly  himself 
and  inspired  the  same  ardour  in  those  about 
him ;  so  that  from  him  other  masters  went  out 
into  the  world  forming  similar  circles  of  their 
own,  until  his  influence  perceptibly  touched  and 
coloured  the  taste  of  his  time.  And  this  was 
exactly  the  case  with  Gibbons.  People  are  apt 
to  look  at  the  vast  amount  of  labour  necessary 
to  produce  the  carvings  at  St.  Paul's,  Chats- 
worth,  Southwick,  Petworth,  Exton,  Canter- 
bury, Oxford,  and  a  dozen  other  places,  and 
exclaim  that  "it  cannot  be  all  Gibbons' s  !  "  No, 
certainly  not.  It  is  by  the  little  company  of 
carvers  in  which  he  stands  as  king.  He  was  the 
ruling  mind ;  but  instead  of  working  with  his 
two  hands  only,  he  trained  eight  other  hands  to 
follow  his  mind  in  all  things,  and  the  owners  of 
them  were  Watson,  Laurens,  Dievot,  and  Selden, 
and  when  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
work  of  one  from  the  other — though,  perhaps, 
Watson  rose  nearest  to  the  general  skill  of 
Gibbons.  Only  let  us  bear  this  important  point 
in  mind  always — the  master  worked  constantly 
with  the  men.  If  he  had  been  content  merely 
to  receive  money  profit  from  their  labour,  if  he 
had  been  an  employer  and  not  a  workman,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  nothing  whatever  of 
him  or  his  school.  There  isoneotherthinglshould 
like  to  mention  in  connection  with  Gibbons,  for 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  notice  generous  patron- 
age in  high  places.  In  his  declining  years  it 
was  suggested  to  George  I.  that  an  art -workman 
of  such  excellence  should  not  longer  remain 
without  some  mark  of  royal  favour,  and  the 
bountiful  King,  after  taking  some  considerable 
time  for  due  reflection,  appointed  Gibbons  his 
Master  Carver — with  a  salary  of  eighteen  pence  per 
daij.  That  is  about  half  the  pay  of  a  door 
porter,  but  still  sufficient  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  honourable  reward  of  art-workmen 
which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  overstepped 
by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  some  that  we 
have  no  right  to  claim  Flaxman  as  an  art- work 
man.     Many  would  raise  the  cry  that  ''he 
gained  his  fame  as  a  sculptor."    By  which  is 
meant,  in  modern  phrase,  that  sculpture  is  high 
art  only  when  it  is  isolated,  and  has  little  or  no 
claim  to  be  an  art  at  all  when  it  is  applied  to 
some  useful  object.     For  instance,  if  Cellini 
lived  to-day,  his  bronze  statue  of  Perseus  would 
take  a  much  higher  rank  than  his  salt-cellar 
though  it  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has 
ever  written  intelligently  of  the  two  works,  that 
the  latter  is  an  immeasurably  superior  example 
of  art.    But  this  is  not  an  error  grown  in  our 
time ;  it  is  part  of  the  sublirre  stupidity  which 
has  risen  up  and  spread  over  the  nation  during 
the  past  150  years — though,  happily,  to-day 
there  are  signs  that  it  is  being  dispelled.  Many 
very    "superior"    people    thought  Flaxman 
lowered  his  prestige  by  modelling  potteiy  for 
Wedgwood.    It  was  astounding,  they  said,  that 
a  man  who  was  taking  high-class  commissions  in 
Rome  should  be  sending  home  models  for  plates 
and  dishes  at  the  same  time.    And  not  only 
doing  it  openly,  but  encouraging  the  young  men 
about  him  to  follow  his  example.    The  fashion 
able  world  was  filled  with  delight  when  he  drew 
the  outline  sketches  of  the  Inferno.    '•'  Society- 
said  that  was  high  art  of  the  very  highest  kin 
— a  very  different  thing  from  modelling  cups 
and  vases.    So  much  was  thought  of  them  that 
they  were  published  with  a  description  in  four 
different  languages,  for  circulation  over  Europe 
But  mark  the  verdict  of  time.    Any  bookseller 
will  obtain  you  those  drawings  for  a  crown — all 
the  languages  included.    But  a  good  piece  of 
Wedgwood  ware  modelled  by  the  hand  of  Flax 
man  is  now  worth  its  weight  in  gold.    Let  all 
art-workmen  keep  their  eyes  upon  that  fact,  for 
it  is  significant,  and  marks  the  dawning  of 
new  day.  To  my  mind,  Flaxman  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  tho  true  instinct  of  tho  art 
workman.    He  was  modest,  and  could,  there 
fore,  make  his  art  subordinate  to  the  object 
was  applied  to.    If  he  designed  a  vase  the  bod 
of  the  work  would  take  the  outline  of  a  vase  l 
every  part  of  it,  and  his  charming  groups  we 
used  merely  as  accessories.    A  proud  and  vulga 
man  would  have  had  the  vase  all  figures  -his 
work  first  and  vase  afterwards.    Ho  was  honest 
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therefore  he  treated  his  subjects  in  a  manner 
best  suited  to  his  material,  not  as  if  he  were 
designing  for  embossed  silver.  And  that  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  merits  in  a  workman, 
that  he  shall  recognise  the  material  he  is  work- 
ing in,  and  not  strive  to  strain  its  capability.  If 
he  be  working  in  wood  it  will  allow  him  great 
freedom,  and  let  him  take  advantage  of  that 
freedom  to  the  full  extent;  but  should  he  at- 
tempt the  same  treatment  in  stone,  he  would  be 
unwise,  for  though  he  may  with  time  and  care 
do  something  that  will  astonish  the  groundlings, 
he  cannot  help  but  make  the  judicious  grieve. 
To  show  how  seriously  Flaxman  entered  into 
the  duties  of  a  workman,  and  how  well  he 
understood  that  the  cost  of  production  must 
necessarily  tell  for  or  against  the  application  of 
good  art-details  to  useful  objects,  we  will,  in 
passing,  glance  at  one  of  his  bills.  At  this  time 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  the  bill 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  next  month : — 

"  Mr.  "Wedgwood  to  J.  Flaxman. 

£  s.  d. 

1781.     A  shell  Venus   1    5  0 

March  7th  A  Bacchante    1    5  0 

Cupid  and  Psyche   1    4  0 

Two  busts  of  Rousseau  and 

Sterne   16  0 

A  sitting  Flora   1    5  0 

May  20    Moulding  a  bust  of  Dr. 

Fothergale   1    4  0 


6  19  0 


Received  in  full  of  all  demands  by  John  Flax- 
man." 

Now  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  bill  is  an 
instructive  one.  In  this  age,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered vulgar  to  price  art  productions  in  any 
thing  but  guineas,  the  shilling  difference  be- 
tween "a  Bacchante"  and  the  group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  seems  peculiarly  strange.  But  in 
this  we  may  see  the  rectitude  of  the  man  ;  he 
had  arranged  with  himself  a  certain  scale  of 
payment  by  the  hour,  and  to  that  standard  he 
would  honestly  work.  Wedgwood  understood 
this,  and  that  made  the  employment  of  Flaxman 
possible.  If  the  great  potter  had  stood  in  fear 
of  his  modeller  surprising  him  with  "fancy" 
prices  for  his  work,  it  would  have  restrained  his 
action,  for  no  business  man  should  trade  without 
knowing  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  and  may 
be  worthy  of  mention  here,  that  two  of  the 
greatest  architects  of  modern  times  discovered 
their  two  leading  art-workmen  in  Birmingham. 
Half  a  century  ago  Pugin  was  building  Oscott 
College  and  Barry  was  busy  with  the  Birming- 
ham Grammar  School.  At  that  time  a  young 
man  who  had  spent  several  years  in  the  studio  of 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey  was  engaged  as  Master 
Carver  at  the  seat  of  the  Goffs  at  Perry  Barr. 
Being  near  at  hand,  he  modelled  the  capitals  for 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and,  while  engaged 
upon  this  work,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
another  art- workman  who  was  at  that  time 
engraving  letters  and  carving  monuments  "for 
the  trade."  The  two  became  fast  friends;  and 
Barry  having  seen  some  productions  by  the 
monumental  sculptor,  entrusted  him  with  the 
carving  of  the  Grammar  School ;  while  Pugin 
secured  Chantrey' s  old  pupil  for  Oscott.  At 
that  time  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  about  to 
commence  the  great  additions  to  Alton  Towers, 
and  the  building  of  his  magnificent  church  at 
Cheadle  was  to  follow.  Both  these  important 
works  were  placed  by  Pugin  in  the  hands  of  his 
protege,  and  he  lived  to  finish  them,  but,  broken 
in  health  by  overtaxed  energies,  he  returned 
home  to  die  ;  and  the  good  earl,  like  a  true 
patron,  placed  a  monument  in  his  church  record- 
ing the  faithful  services  of  the  sculptor.  Barry 
took  his  man  to  London,  and  ultimately  placed 
the  sculpture  and  carving  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  under  his  direction.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  his  name  was  John  Thomas. 
The  other  was  Thomas  Roddis,  whose  unworthy 
son  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  briefly  recalling 
his  memory  to-night.  Now  both  these  men  had 
much  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  artists  in 
them,  for  they  worked  constantlv,  and  directed 
personally  everything  that  fell  to  their  hands  to 
do ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  local 
men,  as  showing  what  constant  work  can  accom- 
plish, if  they  will  compare  the  details  on  the 
Grammar  School,  carved  at  the  time  I  have 
stated,  with  the  vigorous  statue  of  Thomas 
Attwood  carved  by  the  same  hand  a  quarter  of  a 


century  later.  These  two  names  must  servo  to 
link  the  past  with  the  present,  and  in  the  little 
space  that  remains  I  will  endeavour,  as  briefly 
as  may  be,  to  sketch  the  position  of  art-workmen 
ia  our  own  time,  though  in  doing  so  it  will  be 
like  walking  out  of  a  garden  into  a  wilderness. 

As  we  look  out  upon  the  broad  prospect  of  art 
to-day,  what  do  we  see  ?    Painting! — striding 
the  scene  like  a  colossus,  while  the  industrial 
arts  creep  about  under  its  huge  legs  to  find 
themselves  dishonourable  graves.    What  is  our 
Royal  Academy  ?    Painting  ! — with  a  few  speci- 
mens of  isolated  sculpture,  but  seldom,  or  never, 
sculpture  applied  to  any  useful  object.    If  we 
have  an  exhibition  of  "old  masters"  who  are 
they  ?    Painters ;   they  are   the  only  masters 
"society"  is  capable  of  appreciating  in  our 
time.    What  are  the  exhibitions  of  provincial 
"art  societies"? — pictures  only.    What  is  the 
great  and  special  teaching  of  all  our  art  schools  ? 
— picture -painting.    And  what  has  it  all  ended 
in?    It  has  ended  in  this,  that  wo  have  no 
national  industrial  art  left  to  us.    If  you  ask  the 
intelligent  young  artists  of  England  why  they  do 
not  take  up  one  of  the  applied  arts,  they  will  tell 
you  plainly  that  no  means  exist  of  drawing 
public  attention  to  such  works,  that  however 
high  they  may  rise  in  excellence  there  is  no  mark 
of  honour  whatever  awaiting  them  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  general  public  in  England  have  long 
ago  lost  the  power  of  correctly  judging  art- 
workmanship  when  they  see  it.    This  last  asser- 
tion may  seem  to  be  a  very  sweeping  one  ;  but 
let  me  illustrate  by  a  notable  example.    I  know 
a  region  where  there  is  a  newly-erected  memorial 
fountain — that  is  if  we  may  call  a  church  steeple 
a  fountain — and  upon  it  are  played  some  of  the 
most  absurd  antics  that  ever  appeared  outside  of 
a  nightmare.    Did  you  ever  give  a  little  child  a 
box  of  block  letters  to  play  with  and  observe 
what  absurd  words  its  baby  ignorance  would  put 
together  ?    If  you  have  done  this,  I  am  sure  you 
have  found  it  amusing,  but  not  half  so  amusing 
as  the  singular  hash  of  ornamental  details  put 
together  on  the  fountain  I  speak  of.  Should 
you  ever  examine  that  remarkable  structure,  you 
will  find  dog-tooth  ornament  of  the  13th  century 
used  in  conjunction  with  diaper  of  the  14th. 
Crockets  of  the  15th  century — but  of  a  distinctly 
German  type — with  capitals  cut  in  imitation  of 
Early  French  work.  The  panels  are  composed  of 
modern  naturalistic  foliage,  and  the  spout  block 
is  cut  in  the  style  known  as  Queen  Anne.  And, 
as  seasoning  to  this  wonderful  salmagundi  of 
styles,  the  flat  spaces  are  filled  with  garish 
mosaic,  by  way  of  lacquer  I  presume,  without 
which  no  true  bit  of  "Brummagem"  would  be 
complete.  But  droll  as  all  this  must  appear,  it  is 
not  half  so  droll  a  sight  as  seeing  certain 
notables  of  that  region — which  shall  be  name- 
less— gravely  walking  round  that  architectural 
scarecrow  declaring  it  to  be  a  work  of  art.  It 
is  said  they  intend  having  a  museum  of  orna- 
ment in  those  parts,  and  you  will  probably  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  time.    And  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  prophesy  that  ten  years  after  such  a 
museum  has  been  established  that  "  work  of  art" 
will  be  discreetly  carted  away.    I  ventured  to 
say  in  the  opening  words  of  this  address  that 
for  every  score  of  Englishmen  who  could  in- 
telligently criticise  the  points  of  a  good  picture 
to-day,  not  more   than  one  could  be  found 
capable  of  judging  the  real  merits  of  a  good 
piece  of  enamel,  carving,  gem-setting,  metal- 
work,  or  any  similar  art.    That  is  the  great  rock 
ahead  :  for  English  art-workmen  are  struggling 
without  being  understood  by  their  countrymen. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  mere  factory  hands. 
Their  arts  have  been  divided,  and  sub-divided, 
until  the  men  are  little  better  than  pieces  of  men, 
simply  so  many  wheels  in  a  vast  machine,  a 
machine  withjut  brains,  ban-en  and  uninventive. 
It  has  ground  up  the  old  ideas  of  the  Greek, 
Roman,  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  and  now  it  is 
grinding  up  the  arts  of  India  and  Japan  ;  but 
of  itself    it  has  invented  nothing — absolutely 
nothing.    How  many  men  would  be  required — 
presuming  that  this  country  could  produce  such 
a  work  in  our  time — how  mauy  men  would  be 
required  to  produce  that  salt-cellar  by  Cellini  ? 
First  there  would  be  the  designer  ;  he  must  have 
a  room  apart.    His  drawing- would  be  copied  in 
wax  by  the  modeller.    Then  would  come  the 
silversmith,  to  be  followed  by  the  enameller,  the 
chaser,  the  burnisher,  and  others.    Cellini  did  it 
all:  he  did  it  all,  and,  therefore,  all  parts  were 
masterly,  and  though  his  skill  was  applied  to  one 
of  the  humblest  vessels  of  the  table,  it  has  been 
a  living  charm  for   four  hundred  years.  If 


Cellini  had  lived  in  our  time,  and  could  have 
been  kept  from  our  "art-training"  Sufficiently 
to  work  as  ho  did,  do  you  know  what  would  have 
happened  after  the  production  of  that  salt- 
cellar ?  A  deputation  of  capitalists  would  have 
waited  upon  him  with  a  scheme  for  forming  a 
new  Art  Company  to  be  called  "Cellini  and  Co., 
Limited."  And  when  they  had  explained  their 
programme  of  stamps  and  dies,  and  the  number 
of  articles  they  expected  to  produce  in  an  hour, 
it  would  have  been  a  delight  to  see  the  proud 
old  artibt  rise  in  his  anger,  demanding  what 
they  meant  by  an  "Art  Company,"  or  whether 
they  intended  starting  a  Poetry  Company  abio, 
to  called  "Tennyson  and  Co.,  Limited,"  be- 
cause the  one  would  be  as  reasonable  as  the 
other.  He  knew  that  the  art  was  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  is  what  we  have  to  revive 
to-day,  the  glorious  individuality  which  marked 
the  works  of  Pisano,  Cellini,  Vischer,  Limoges, 
Gibbons,  and  Flaxman.  That  is  the  work  we 
have  before  us,  and  the  first  steps  taken  should 
be  in  quest  of  that  individuality,  or,  at  least,  in 
quest  of  ground  where  it  could  grow.  As  for  fine 
art  schools — reform  thera altogether.  If  a  student 
draws  a  design  for  enamel,  show  him  how  to  mix 
the  colours  and  fire  it.  If  he  models  a  work  in 
wax,  let  him  take  his  model  to  a  bench,  and 
teach  him  how  to  beat  it  up  in  silver.  If  he 
models  in  clay  let  him  put  it  into  a  kiln  and  burn 
it.  If  this  were  done  you  would  have  schools  of 
art  worthy  of  the  name,  not  mere  picture -mills. 
By  these  means  you  would  teach  young  men 
that  the  hammer  and  the  file  are  as  much  art- 
tools  as  the  brush  and  the  crayon ;  and  you 
would  pluck  out  of  our  generation  that  piece  of 
modern  snobbery  which  tells  us  that  soiled  hands 
are  disgraceful.  By  all  means  in  our  power  we 
should  endeavour  to  have  annual  exhibitions  of 
industrial  art  in  every  manufacturing  town  in 
the  kingdom.  By  doing  that  we  should  not 
only  be  lifting  up  for  public  recognition  arts 
that  are  now  contemptuously  thrust  from  our 
view,  but  by  constantly  bringing  them  forward  we 
should  gradually  instruct  our  present  instructors. 
A  most  necessary  thing  to  do. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  decry  the 
grand  art  of  painting,  or  that  I  am  insensible  to 
the  high  position  Englishmen  have  gained  for 
their  country  in  that  beautiful  art.  My  quarrel 
is  that  in  our  admiration  of  the  rose  we  have 
neglected  every  other  flower  in  the  field  ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  show  our  young  men 
that  there  is  honour  to  be  got,  even  as  young 
Vischer  got  his — by  making  so  slight  a  tiling  as 
a  thimble  beautiful.  You  will  remember  the 
old  tale  that  the  Spanish  Queen  would  have  her 
famous  carver,  Gaspard  Beccera,  cut  her  such  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  as  should  astonish  all  Spain . 
The  wood  was  brought  from  a  distant  province, 
but,  after  many  trials,  the  carver  failed  to  reach 
his  ideal.  It  was  cast  aside,  and  another  block 
brought  to  him — this  time  from  the  Holy  Land. 
Again  the  artist  tried,  and  again  he  failed,  and 
to  escape  the  anger  of  his  Royal  Mistress  he  fled 
from  court  into  a  hiding  place.  There  he  threw 
himself  down  at  night  in  a  miserable  hut  before 
a  log-fire,  and  over  his  broken  spirit  came  the 
calm  of  sleep  once  more.  But  in  his  dreams  he 
saw  the  fair  ideal  stand  before  him,  and  as  it 
stood  a  commanding  voice  cried  aloud  to  him, 
"  Arise,  Gaspard  !  The  wood  is  before  thee — 
shape  the  thought  that  stirs  thee!"  Springing 
to  his  feet  he  seized  a  log  from  the  fire,  and  from 
it  carved  one  of  the  most  marvellously  beautiful 
figures  ever  produced  by  human  hands.  It  was 
destroyed  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon ;  but 
Longfellow  has  embalmed  it  in  immortal  verses, 
a  few  of  which  I  may  aptly  quote  in  con- 
clusion :  — 

Then  a  voice  cried,  "  Rise,  0  Master  ! 

From  the  burning  brand  of  oak, 
Shape  the  thought  that  stirs  within  thee  ! " 

And  the  startled  artist  woke, 

Woke,  and  from  the  smoking  embers 
Seized  and  quenched  the  glowing  wood  ; 

And  therefrom  he  carvec  an  image, 
And  he  saw  that  it  was  good. 

O  thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet ! 

Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart : 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest  ; 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art. 

And  the  voice  that  cried  to  Gaspard  is  crying  to 
the  young  artists  of  England  to-day,  "Arise! 
here,  at  hand,  are  gold  and  silver,  iron  and 
steel,  wood  and  stone.  Take  up  these  and  shape 
from  them  your  works  of  art." 
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THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

THE  55th  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  was  opened  a  week  ago,  being  a 
fortnight  later  than  last  year.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  pictures  sent  has  this  year  been 
unprecedented.  However  badly  it  may  be 
faring  with  other  branches  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, the  manufacture  of  paintings  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  flourishing  way.  The  walls  of 
the  Academy  can  rarely  find  places  for  over 
1,100  subjects,  but  3,000,  or  500  more  than  any 
number  sent  in  former  years,  have  sought  ad- 
mission this  year.  This  large  surplusage  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  later  date  for  open- 
ing ;  contributions  not  finding  a  place  in  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  coming  eastward.  It  is 
also  partly  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  amateurs,  and  possibly  of  professional 
artists  also.  Thanks  to  schools  of  art,  and  cheap 
production  of  lithographs  and  photographs  of 
well-known  works  by  master  hands,  the  desire 
to  possess  originals  seems  to  be  getting  widely 
diffused,  and  the  general  proficiency  exhibit  2d  is 
evidence  that  the  pictorial  art  is  one  which  re- 
quires only  a  better  perseverance,  to  attain  a 
degree  amply  sufficient  to  make  its  pursuit  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  public  and  of  profit  to 
the  artist.  Genius  has  no  longer  to  make 
romantic  struggles  for  development,  but  is 
elbowed  by  a  crowd  of  aspirants  to  its  honours, 
educated  by  the  schools  of  art.  The  juvenile 
essay  must,  in  most  cases,  fall  below  the  standard 
of  even  tolerable  mediocrity,  and  numbers  of  such 
are  sent,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  greater 
number  of  paintings  sent  away  were  well  worthy 
of  a  place,  and  some  could  not  find  admission 
from  not  complying  strictly  with  the  regula- 
tions. It  seems  a-pity  that  such  numbers  should 
pass  out  of  public  recognition,  when  it  might  be 
profitable  as  a  speculation  to  have  a  supplemen- 
tary exhibition  in  a  private  gallery.  As  it  is, 
the  committee  have  fouud  space  for  only  1,050, 
which  is  a  total  considerably  under  the  average 
of  other  years. 

Whatever  difficulty  this  great  number  of  works 
from  which  to  select  may  have  occasioned  in 
making  the  selection,  that  selection  has  every 
chance  to  be  a  good  one,  and  even  a  hurried 
inspection  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  more  of 
interesting  subjects  than  usual.  Portraiture  is 
plentiful,  from  the  full-sized  presentation  por- 
traits down  to  the  more  generally  interesting 
representations  of  youth  and  beauty.  There  are 
three  portraits  by  Millais.  These,  of  course,  owe 
much  to  the  interesting  character  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  peculiar  methods  of  delineation. 

The  encouragement  given  to  production  does 
not  appear  to  have  developed  much  ambition  to 
step  out  of  the  more  commonplace  and  homely 
paths  of  the  art.  The  numbers  of  what  may  be 
called  historic  or  dramatic  pictures  of  the  hig-her 
class  are  few  and  far  between.  216,  "  Napoleon 
on  Board  the  Bellerophon,"  by  Orchardson,  is  a 
well-known  work  of  the  artist.  More  than 
equal  to  it,  in  pathetic  power  to  interest,  is  No. 
97,  "The  Thin  Red  Line,"  by  Robert  Gill. 
This  picture  represents  the  unbroken  line  of 
steel  presented  by  the  British  infantry  to  the 
attack  of  Russian  cavalry  at  Balaclava.  There 
is  little  of  the  confusion  of  battle  in  the  piece. 
The  figures  lack  somewhat  of  the  finish  of  other 
figure  subjects ;  and  the  red  line,  when  looked  at 
in  detail,  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  the  effect 
of  the  composition  at  its  proper  distance  brings 
out  the  idea  of  the  artist  to  perfection  ;  the  red 
line  with  unbroken  continuity  is  distinct  and 
vivid,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  foe, 
represented  by  one  dismounted  soldier  on  the 
ground,  and  a  veteran  officer  on  the  point  of 
falling  from  his  steed. 

"The  evening  of  Culloden,"  by  Hole,  is 
another  picture  of  the  tragic  aspect  of  a  battle- 
field ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  various  attitudes 
of  the  few  figures  represented  is  left  very  much 
to  the  imagiiuition  of  the  spectator  to  discover. 
Mr.  Barclay  gives  "  An  Incident  in  the  Life  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,"  in  which  all  the  figures  are 
expressive ;  but  the  countenance  of  the  principal 
party  lacks  altogether  the  dignity  which  it  is 
natural  to  expect,  when  the  peasant  mother  is 
devoting  to  the  service  of  a  fugitive  monarch 
the  lives  of  her  two  only  sons.  Unlike  the  hero 
represented  by  Hutchcson's  sculpture  in  the 
other  room,  Mr.  Barclay's  "King  Robert" 
looks  liko  a  qui  t  country  gentleman,  without  a 
care  to  trouble  him. 

There  aro  great  numbers  of  less  ambitious 
subjects  of  gro  it  dramatic  power,  such  as  Erskine 


Nicol's  "Storm  at  Sea,"  Sir  F.  Leighton's 
"  Golden  Hours,"  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  &c. 

Landscape  in  oils  has  numberless  excellent 
examples,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  "Ben- 
venue,"  with  some  nice  foreground  painting  of 
rock,  and  pool,  and  heather.  "  The  fragments 
of  an  earlier  world,"  &c  ,  quoted  as  motto  to  the 
piece  is  not,  however,  at  all  descriptive  of  this 
piece  ef  landscape. 

The  picturesque  in  architecture  is  not  a  great 
favourite  with  oil-painters.  There  are  hardly 
any  pictures  of  the  sort,  and  these  few  display  a 
great  amount  of  ignorance  or  indifference  in  re- 
gard to  the  proportions  and  details  of  the  subject 
represented.  Such  artists  have  never  studied, 
like  Turner,  the  constitution  of  the  architecture. 
"Jedburgh  Abbey,"  by  A.  Pengal,  is  a  very 
common  example,  in  which  not  only  leading 
features  in  the  construction,  but  the  immovable 
features  of  the  landscape  are  tortured  and 
displaced  for  the  purpose  of  producing  some 
pretty  and  conventional  effect  of  light  or  colour. 
A  very  pretty  sunset  light,  in  this  instance,  is 
given  ;  but  the  Abbey,  which  is  a  good  way  off 
the  river,  looks  here  as  if  it  could  tumble  into 
it ;  and  the  bridge,  which  is  close  at  hand,  is 
drawn  to  a  scale  which  puts  it  almost  out  of 
sight.  _ 

It  is  only  in  the  water-colour  departments 
that  architecture  gets  anything  like  justice  from 
the  artist.  There  are  numbers  of  excellent 
examples  here,  which  show  how  much  the 
architecture  of  a  landscape  can  effect  in  pro- 
ducing the  picturesque. 

Here  too,  however,  when  detail  is  seen,  the 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  artist  is  too  fre- 
quently apparent.  As  an  instance,  209  professes 
to  be  a  truthful  representation  of  the  "  interior 
of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chapel "  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  whole  aim  of  the  artist  seems  to  be 
to  depict,  no  one  can  tell  what.  The  light  is  not 
that  of  fading  day,  and  the  architecture  has 
nothing  of  the  various  aspects  she  has  given  it. 
It  has  been  recently  built,  is  thoroughly  dry  and 
well  heated,  and  the  strong  point  of  its  interior 
is  certainly  the  sanctuary;  but  not  the  sanctuary 
of  the  artist,  which  is  only  a  dismal  hole,  ignor- 
ing almost  entirely  all  the  pretty  effects  of  light 
and  shade  produced  by  the  rich  arcading  of  the 
walls. 

As  a  contrast  see  ( 1 , 0 4 5)  "  In  Leuchars  Church, ' ' 
where  the  artist  has  evidently  intended  to  give 
the  building  a  conventional  colouring  and  light 
to  suit  the  ruined  Norman  work.  The  detail, 
to  a  g:eat  degree,  necessarily  becomes  obscure, 
but  the  leading  lines  of  the  arcaded  surface  are 
so  truthfully  portrayed  with  a  little  indication 
of  the  rich  details,  that  the  beauty  of  the  work  is 
very  much  enhanced,  and  we  have  some  confi- 
dence in  the  pioture  as  giving  a  fair  conception 
of  the  building  as  it  really  is.  (858),  "  The  in- 
terior of  Lindisf arne, "  by  M.  P.  Taylor,  shows 
a  careful  study  and  appreciation  of  construction. 
It  represents  the  skeleton  of  the  partially  dis- 
membered structure  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
the  wind.  Mr.  Sessels,  in  830,  sends  an  effective 
picture  of  "  Santa  Maria  del  Miracoli,"  in 
Venice.  Mr.  Burbridge  contributes  two  elaborate 
and  attractive  works  (1011),  "  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral," and  (1044),  "An  interior  of  the  church  of 
St.  Somare,"  near  Antwerp.  In  the  latter,  the 
rood  screen,  which  is  richly  decorated  work,  is 
shown  well  in  the  light,  and  is  depicted  with 
masterly  fidelity,  at  least  with  no  confusion. 
The  picture  is  enlivened  by  professional  figures 
and  banners,  and  the  perspective  of  the  lofty 
choir  and  the  mellow  light  are  all  excellently 
rendered.  "Old  Edinburgh"  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples,  of  which  the  public  do  not 
seem  to  weary. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  extent  to  which 
the  picturesque  in  architecture  appears  in  this 
exhibition,  is  the  collapse  or  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  woodland  landscape.  Street  pieces,  coast 
scenes,  lake  scenery,  buildings,  and  figure  sub- 
jects abound,  but  so  far  as  trees  and  foliage 
constitute  the  beauty  of  the  landscape — the 
appearance  of  the  walls  would  almost  justify 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  Scottish  scenery,  that 
it  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show.  Of  the  two 
or  three  exceptions,  a  very  characteristic 
example  is  Walter  Paton's  "Dunfermline,  and 
its  Abbey  from  the  South."  The  abbey  is  far 
away,  rising  above  the  town  in  purple  light, 
and  in  contrast  with  some  fir  trees,  and  local 
colour  in  the  foreground. 

In  the  architectural  department,  tho  number 
exhibited  has  fallen  off  in  tho  same  large  ratio 
that  other  works  have  increased.    There  are 


only  22  drawings  in  all,  or  about  half  the 
diminished  number  of  the  year  before.  This 
result  is,  probably,  the  faithful  reflection  of  the 
great  depression  of  building  enterprise  through- 
out the  country,  as  the  names  of  several  regular 
contributors  are  this  year  absent  from  the  list. 

The  matter  of  arrangement  has  been  easy,  as 
most  of  the  drawings  are  made  to  a  reasonable 
scale,  and  they  are  all  placed  together,  and  in 
good  positions. 

Foremost  in  interest  are  the  drawings  sent  to 
illustrate  the  architectural  designs  of  the  new 
medical  schools  of  the  University  extension. 
This  important  work  is  one  which  would  require 
a  great  amount  of  illustration  from  the  variety 
of  design,  characteristic  of  its  many  peculiarities. 
Unlike  the  old  building,  where  the  accommodation 
is  provided  round  a  single  court,  the  new  re- 
quires for  air  and  light  the  formation  of  several 
quadrangles,  and  in  each  of  these  there  is  very 
considerable  variety  of  arrangement  and  detail. 
It  is  not  easy  accurately  to  define  the  style  of  the 
building  as  a  whole  otherwise  than  by  saying  that 
it  bears  in  most  of  its  parts  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  works  executed  during  the  early  times  of 
the  Rennaissance.  Edinburgh,  in  its  public 
buildings,  has  several  kinds  of  Classic,  simply 
treated  as  in  the  Register-office,  or  more  florid 
as  in  the  Post-office.  She  has  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Erectheum  in  the  High  School,  and  of 
the  Parthenon  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
something  like  a  powder-magazine  in  the  Aca- 
demy itself.  The  new  Medical  School  has  no 
affinity  in  its  design  with  any  of  these  buildings, 
and  is  evidently  trammelled  by  no  rules  other 
than  those  which  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
good  examples  will  supply,  and  the  exigences  of 
the  plan  suggest.  No.  1  gives  a  "bit"  of  one 
of  the  "  Quadrangles,"  in  which  ordinary  Clas- 
sical detail  is  conspicuous.  But  Drawing  2 
takes  us  outside,  and  shows  the  south-west  angle 
from  the  meadow-walk,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
whatever  of  the  regular  Classical  detail.  This 
perspective  shows  the  ornamental  portion  of  the 
south  front,  and  gives  a  much  better  notion  than 
the  lithograph  of  the  whole  building  of  the 
altitude  of  this  portion  of  it. 

The  now  famous  Glasgow  Municipal  Building 
competition  might  have  been  more  extensively 
represented.  Only  one  (914),  by  J.  Armstrong, 
Edinburgh,  puts  in  an  appearance.  This  is  one 
of  the  domed  examples,  which  Sir  C.  Barry  did 
not  seem  to  like.  It  is  a  geometrical  elevation 
of  the  George-square  front,  and  is  a  very  pleasing 
and  well-proportioned  composition,  if  not  possess- 
ing any  striking  feature,  with  exception  of  its 
tower  and  dome. 

(923)  "  Proposed  Buildings  for  the  Spiers  In- 
stitution, Beith,"  is  a  water-colour  perspective 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  very  large  undertaking. 
It  is  only  the  distant  and  picturesque  effect 
which  forms  subject  for  critical  inspection,  and 
the  result  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The 
whole  composition  lacks  the  unity  which  is  a 
first  essential  of  all  design.  Imagine  one  of  the 
long  German  Romanesque  churches,  with  its 
lofty  steeple,  walking  up  to  contact  with  an 
enormous  double  villa — forming  the  other  half 
of  the  whole — and  such  is  its  aspect  as  repre- 
sented in  the  picture.  Each  portion  in  itself 
seems  excellent,  but  the  conjunction  is  utterly 
destructive  of  anything  like  the  unity  of  the 
whole. 

(922)  is  a  large  pictorial  representation  of 
"  Dunheath  Castle,"  and  some  alterations  pre- 
sently being-  made.  The  interest  here  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  architecture,  which  is  very  ordi- 
nary Scottish  Baronial,  but  in  the  castle  and  its 
site.  The  architecture  of  the  additions  is  in 
good  hamiony  with  the  original.  The  castle 
stands  upon  a  rocky  knoll,  if  not  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  has  much  of  the  aspect  of  the  real 
castle  of  the  older  time.  The  water-colour 
artist  lias  probably  desired  to  intensify  this 
aspect  of  the  building. 

Of  smaller  mansions  there  are  some  excellent 
examples,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Queen 
Anne  revival  is  apparent.  Of  those  the  most 
attractive  every  Wiiy  is  915,  "Ryldene,  Essex," 
with  its  lofty  windows  of  mullioned  lights  and 
well-arranged  projections.  There  is  some  novelty 
in  the  arrangement  of  tho  porch,  which  has 
balcony  on  the  top,  but  the  door  itself  lacks  the 
dignity  and  importance  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
building. 

Street  architecture  is  represented  by  two 
drawings,  which  form  a  striking  contrast.  (886) 
"  The  Glasgow  Herald  Office  "  is  the  perfection 
of  design  for  a  street-front  in  the  Classic  style 
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of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  but  with  nothing  of 
extravagance  or  littleness  about  it.  The  design 
embraces  a  heavy  cornice  projection,  above  which 
is  a  floor  and  two  dormers  of  good  design  and 
prominence. 

(893)  "The  Scottish  Conservative  Club"  is, 
so  far  as  Classical  architecture  is  concerned,  a 
very  poor  affair.  The  Conservative  club  is  very 
Conservative  of  the  old  orthodox  and  common- 
place decoration.  Its  front  to  Princes-street  will  not 
lorm  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  is  hardly  what 
an  institution  of  this  kind  would  lead  the  public 
to  expect.  The  only  prominent  member  of  its 
frontage  is  the  heavy  and  deeply  projecting 
balcony,  borrowed  from  its  neighbour,  the  New 
Club.  It  is  not  a  pretty  feature,  and  has  lately 
shown  signs  of  giving  way.  A  balcony  of  this 
sort  carried  in  a  straight  line  over  all  projections 
is  both  constructively  and  aesthetically  bad. 

Extreme  economy  in  all  decorative  detail 
appears  to  be  the  order  of  design  for  894,  "  View 
of  the  Principal  Staircase,"  which  is  a  good 
drawing  in  perspective  of  a  very  wide,  but  very 
ordinary,  staircase. 

Church  architecture  is  represented  bv  six 
drawings,  etched.  (892)  "St.  James  U.P. 
Church,  Paisley,"  appeared,  though  in  another 
guise,  in  the  exhibition  of  last  year.  This 
church,  apparently,  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Mayfield,  only  the  tower  and 
spire  are  transposed  and  the  perspective 
taken  from  a  much  better  point  of  view. 
This  is  the  only  drawing  which  is  done  to  a 
scale  preposterously  large.  This  intensifies  the 
more  obvious  defects  of  the  design,  without 
illustrating  more  clearly  than  a  smaller  scale 
would  have  done,  the  ordinary  lancet  detail. 
One  cardinal  mistake  is  the  great  projection 
given  to  the  double  transepts,  making  the 
length  across  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that 
of  the  nave.  This  occasions  a  dread  expanse  of 
blank  wall,  for  which  the  architect,  Mr.  Blanc, 
seems  to  have  a  partiality,  to  compensate  for 
cutting  up  his  surfaces  elsewhere.  But  it  shows 
the  audience  too  much  to  right  and  left  of  the 
pulpit,  and  could  easily  be  mended  by  giving 
better  proportions  to  the  nave.  The  tower  is 
massive,  but  the  i-pire  itself  and  its  junction  with 
the  tower  are  not  so  happily  designed.  The 
junction  is  effected  by  an  octagonal  belfry 
chamber ;  but  the  comer  pinnacles  are  poor,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  something  to  conceal  or  adorn 
this  somewhat  weak  and  awkward  arrangement, 
never  very  satisfactory  without  something  of 
the  sort.  The  spire  itself  is  covered  with  an 
interminable  succession  of  equi-distant  orna- 
mental bands.  These  have  no  meaning  as 
representing  the  building  courses,  and  add  to  the 
cost  without  improving  the  monolithic  aspect  of 
the  pyramid. 

(921)  "  New  Church  at  Juniper  -  green." 
J uniper-green  is  a  small  village  near  Edinburgh, 
and  has  got  a  city  church.  The  design  is 
Classic,  and  is  evidently  a  large  galleried  church 
with  two  handsome  towers  in  front,  and  the 
usual  treatment  of  this  kind  of  plan. 

(900)  "West  Front  of  a  proposed  U.P. 
church,  Edinburgh,"  is  a  church  designed  in 
much  the  same  style  as  that  recently  opened  at 
Kosehall.  All  the  details  are  well  proportioned, 
aud  harmoniously  arranged  with  a  good  eye  for 
the  beauty  of  the  Eomanesque. 

(897)  (935)  are  drawings  of  two  small  Early 
Gothic  country  churches,  which  bear  unmistake- 
able  marks  of  being  first  essays  in  church  archi- 
tecture. In  the  former  the  author  is  at  great 
pams  to  elaborate  a  front,  in  which  the  details 
of  buttressing,  &c,  are  altogether  diverse  and 
inconsistent  with  the  fair  simplicity  of  the  rest. 
The  front  is  not  only  buttressed  with  massive 
Transition  projections,  finished  with  arcaded 
pinnacles,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  gable  is 
hm-hed  with  arching,  and  this  grandeur  carries 
nothing  but  a  rather  low  and  heavy-looking 
belfry .  The  large  window  underneath  is  a  com- 
bination of  three  lancets,  utterly  spoilt  by  the 
introduction  of  a  trefoil  over  each.  To  get  this 
the  proportions  of  the  lancets  are  curtailed.  The 
trefoil-light,  without  any  connection  with  a 
system  of  tracery,  is  about  the  ugliest  thing  to 
put  on  the  top  of  a  pointed  window,  and  the 
interior  effect  of  plate-tracery  of  this  nascent 
stage  is  anything  but  happy. 

In  the  other  example,  the  same  unreasoning 
tendency  to  add  unnecessary  accessories,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  simplicity,  is  manifest ;  but 
the  fuuds  have  been  scanty,  and  th-re  is  a  lack 
of  the  ambitious,  which  has  produced  a  comical 
effect.    The  church  would  have  been  very  well, 


if  well  had  been  left  alone.  But  at  one  corner 
of  the  gable  is  a  small  erection  like  a  sentry-box, 
with  a  low  octagonal-fronted  belfry  immediately 
above.  The  only  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
seems  to  be  to  save  the  beadle  in  a  storm  of  rain. 
But  the  author  has  ignored  the  function  of  a 
belfry  in  placing  it  so  very  low  ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary gable  belfry  would  have  been  much  better 
for  the  boll,  and  much  less  costly.  To  balance  this 
rather  stumpy  projection  at  the  one  corner,  is  a 
very  thin  one  at  the  other.  The  simple  or  moulded 
skew  put  is  not  sufficient,  and  a  slight  pinnacle  is 
added,  buttressed,  to  keep  it  steady.  The  but- 
tressing, however,  is  on  the  wrong  side,  where 
no  thrust  can  pos.-ibly  occur;  and  it  is  omitted 
where  it  might  appear  to  be  possible.  The 
author  is  more  at  home  in  house  architecture, 
and  Mr.  Bloxam's  "  House  at  Morningside  "  is 
a  very  pleasing  example  of  the  suburban  villa. 

(917)  "  Interior  of  Morningside  U.P.  Church," 
appears  to  be  a  tentative  experiment  in  interior 
perspective,  which  had  better  have  been  left  at 
home,  for  the  credit  of  the  church  and  the  Aca- 
demy. It  would  require  no  little  skill  in 
draughtsmanship  and  colouring  to  make  such  a 
wide  and  lofty  interior  as  this  appears  to  be, 
look  an) thing  like  itself.  The  perspective  plan 
has  not  been  studied,  the  exaggerated  height 
dwarfs  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  aud  the  drawing 
is  no  fair  interpreter  of  the  design  as  it  will 
appear  when  completed.  The  roof,  which  has  a 
yellow  wash  to  indicate  that  the  carved  vault  is 
boarded,  does  not  rest  upon  the  walls  directly, 
but  on  hammer-beams,  concealed  with  penden- 
tivc  groining.  The  arcades  appear  to  be  con- 
structed of  Byzautine  stilted  arches;  and  the 
pulpit  and  accessories  are  very  indistinctly  ren- 
dered. 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  DWELLINGS. 

A PROTEST  against  arbitrary  interference 
with  private  in'erests  under  the  plea  of 
the  welfare  of  the  general  community,  was  made 
by  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society  on  Wednesday  week.  Attention 
was  drawn  to  the  many  encroachments — in 
themselves  insignificant,  but  persistent  and 
cumulative  in  character — made  upon  the  liberty 
of  individuals  under  the  Public  Health  and 
other  Acts  of  paternal  legislation,  and  he  urged 
that  the  danger  was  greater  in  similar  action 
attempted  by  local  authorities  than  in  that  of 
Parliament,  because  the  smaller  bodies  were  less 
controlled  by  high  education  and  larger  experience 
of  affairs.  The  building  regulations  adopted  by 
many  town  councils,  the  Greenock  Police  Act  of 
1877,  and  the  additional  powers  now  sought  by 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  were  adduced  as 
illustrations  of  the  high-handed  mode  of  dealing 
with  private  interests  adopted  by  local  bodies, 
and  the  author  pleaded  that  legislation  affecting 
dwellings  should  be  altogether  taken  from  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  and  be  dealt  with  by 
Parliament  alone,  by  means  of  general  building 
and  sanitary  Acts.  These  could  be  carried  out 
through  the  agency  of  local  authorities,  subject 
to  central  control,  and  private  Acts  for  street 
improvements  and  other  special  purposes  could 
still  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  urban  authorities. 
The  great  and  pressing  needs  were  for,  first,  an 
amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Acts;  and 
secondly,  a  General  Building  Act  for  Scot- 
land. In  many  districts  of  Saotland  no  building 
regulations  existed  at  present,  and  in  every  case 
where  they  did  exist  they  required  amendment. 
Further  than  this,  in  no  instance  in  Scotland 
was  the  administration  of  building  laws  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  executive.  In  the  larger 
towns  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
dean-of-;mild  court.  That  of  Glasgow  was  pro- 
bably the  most  efficient  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom, and  yet  it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  worse  organisation  for  the  purpose.  The 
Dean  of  Guild  was  simply  appointed  president 
because  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  the 
Merchants'  House,  and  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
representative  of  the  ratepayers.  He  sat  as 
supreme  judge  with  eight  "liners,"  four  other 
merchants,  and  four  members  of  the  Trades' 
House,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  ridiculous  constitution  for  a  judicial 
body  dealing  with  scientific  and  technical  ques- 
tions. Such  counts  should  be  totally  abolished, 
and  for  them  should  be  substituted  an  executive 
body  representative  of  the  public — perhaps  some 
committee,  of  the  town  couucil.  But  this  new 
body  should  only  carry  out  the  details  of  general 


and  imperial  measures.  Such  laws,  when  relat- 
ing to  construction,  should  be  simple,  and  should 
require  some  well  ascertained  minimum  of 
strength.  Neither  the  regulations  nor  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inspection  carried  out  under  it  should 
relieve  builders  from  the  fullest  responsibility 
for  their  work.  As  to  such  matters  as  those  of 
fireproof  and  stable  construction,  general  legisla- 
tion would  be  comparatively  easy  ;  but  in  deal- 
ing with  sanitary  arrangements  we  became 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexity,  principally 
arising  from  the  large  and  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  advisers,  all  claiming  to  be  experts  in 
sanitary  science.  It  would  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, for  sanitary  legislators  to  consult  alike  the 
medical  sanitarian,  the  practical  sanitary  engi- 
neer, and  the  trained  architect,  in  laying  down 
the  regulations  adjudged  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Two  kinds  of  legislation  affected  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  dwellings,  and  these  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  or  mixed  together  ;  the  one 
dealt  with  the  arrangement  a  nd  construction  of 
the  dwelling  itself,  and  should  be  provided  for 
by  a  general  Building  Act ;  the  other  related  to 
the  use  of  the  house,  and  the  conduct  of  its  in- 
mates, and  should  be  provided  for  in  a  Public 
Health  Act.  The  author  proceeded  to  treat  in 
detail  upon  the  regulations  which  the  town 
council  of  Glasgow  recently  sought  to  have 
sanctioned  by  a  provisional  order,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  many  of  these  proposed  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  wi'h  private  interests. 
While  a  sufficient  amount  of  free  space  for  light 
and  air  ought  to  be  secured  in  poj>ulous  places, 
the  prohibition  of  "hollow  squares"  was  an 
extravagant  curtailment  of  freedom.  Again, 
while  overcrowding  should  be  forbidden  in 
densely-peopled  districts,  the  object  should  not 
be  attained  by  making  the  height  of  ceilings  not 
lessthan  10ft.  Any  mere  combination  of  materials, 
however  eccentric,  employed  in  the  formation  of 
separate  apartments,  did  not  affect  the  general 
health,  and  was  outside  the  scope  of  a  Building 
Act.  Questions  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  a  house, 
and  the  number  of  persons  who  might  occupy  it, 
should  be  dealt  with  under  a  Public  Health  Act. 
An  absolute  requirement  of  10ft.  minimum 
height  of  rooms  would  affect  the  value  of  all 
existing  houses,  and  greatly  increase  the  cost 
of  building  ;  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  public 
welfare,  as  healthfulness  did  not  depend  on 
height,  but  on  cubic  capacity  and  completeness 
of  ventilation.  Moreover,  a  low  building  was 
not  only  more  commodious  and  cheaper,  but  was 
more  easily  ventilated,  for  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  fireplace  formed  the  only  means  of 
change  of  air,  as  people  stopped  up  all  openings 
above  that  level.  The  author  showed  the 
absurdity  of  the  opinion  that  density  of  popula- 
tion was  necessarily  an  evil,  by  adducing  the 
low  death-rates  in  well-planned  and  cleanly-kept 
artisans'  dwellings,  even  when  situated  in  the 
most  thickly-populated  parts  of  towns.  Such 
mischievous  regulations  as  that  which  sought  to 
fix  the  height  of  the  rooms  at  10ft.  would  render 
abortive  every  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  class  by  renderiug 
it  impossible  for  anyone  to  erect  them  profitably, 
and  so  as  to  let  at  moderate  rents.  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  improved  dwellings  erected  in 
London  could  not  have  been  built  remuneratively 
if  subject  to  such  regulations  as  were  sought  by 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  relative  to  free 
spaces  and  height  of  ceilings.  In  short,  such 
restrictions  violated  the  principles  underlying 
all  beneficent  laws — the  obtaining  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  f  >r  the  greatest  number,  coupled 
with  the  jealous  conservation  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 


The  church  of  St.  James,  Halifax,  is  undergoing 
internal  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Barber,  of  that  town.  All  the  heavily -leaded 
windows  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  new 
lights  in  cathedral  glass,  supplied  by  Mr.  StafEord, 
of  Halifax  ;  a  now  pulpit  nas  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Temple  Works,  Bir- 
mingham ;  gas -standards  are  being  supplied  by 
the  Midland  Metal  Works,  Coventry  ;  and  the 
walls,  ceiling,  and  gallery-fronts  are  being  deco- 
ration by  Mr.  Binns,  of  Kang's-cross,  Yorks.  The 
chancel- floor  is  being  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  a 
new  organ  is  to  be  erected,  and  open  stills  are 
being  erected  in  the  nave,  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Stannary, 
being  the  joiner. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Crawshay,  suiveyor  to  the  local  board 
of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  has  been  remanded  on  a 
charge  of  embezzling  various  sums  of  money 
amounting  to  about  £700,  the  property  of  the  local 
board. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  RESIDENCE  AT  CANNES.  — ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  CHAPEL, 
BRISTOL.  —  WAREHOUSE,  GREAT  EASTERN-STREET,  SHORE- 
DITCH.  -  DESIGN  FOR  ALMSHOUSES.  —  BREWERY  AT  DAT- 
BROOK. — artists'  homes  :  no.  12,  section  of  house  at 

LITTLE  SUTTON,  CHISWICK. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

RESIDENCE  AT  CANNES   FOR  MONSIEUR  LE 
CHEVALIER  DE  COLO.UHOUN. 

The  sketches  illustrate  the  design  for  a  residence 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Cannes  for  Mons. 
le  Chevalier  de  Colquhoun.  The  lower  stage 
of  walling,  as  far  as  the  level  of  first  floor,  is  of 
ashlar,  the  upper  part  being  constructed  of  alter- 
nate bands  of  ashlar  and  thin  red  bricks,  while 
the  projecting  gables  are  of  weathertiled  timber- 
work.  The  design  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Powell,  of  89,  Chancery-lane, 
W.C.,  the  general  disposition  of  the  plan  having 
been  arranged  by  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  him- 
self. 

st.  Augustine's  chapel,  Bristol. 

This  building,  situated  opposite  to,  and  within 
one  hundred  yards  of ,  Bristol  Cathedral,  is  known 
locally  as  the  "  Mayor's  Chapel."  Built  origin- 
ally in  the  13th  century,  it  was  formerly  called 
Gaunt' s  Church,  and  the  hospital  which  was 
then  attached  to  it  went  by  the  name  of  "  Gaunt 
of  Billeswick,"  because  "Maurice  de  Gaunt 
built  this  hospital  in  Billeswick  Manor,  in  the 
north-west  suburb  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  near 
the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  before  a.d. 
1229,  for  one  chaplain,  and  one  hundred  poor 
people  to  be  relieved  every  day."  Leland's 
notice  of  this  establishment  runs  thus  :  —  "One, 
Henry  Gaunt,  a  knyght  sometyme  dwellying  not 
farre  from  Brandone  Hylle,  by  Bryghtstow, 
erectyd  a  college  of  priests,  with  a  master,  on 
the  green  of  St.  Augustine."  In  the  view  given, 
but  little  of  the  13th-century  building  here  re- 
ferred to  is  to  be  seen,  though  the  Early  Eng- 
lish sculptured  corbel  table  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  clearly  belongs  to  this  period,  as  docs 
also  much  of  the  plain  masonry  of  the  west 
front.  The  north  and  south  walls,  with  their 
windows,  also  belong  to  Gaunt's  building-, 
although  Perpendicular  tracery  has  in  some 
cases  been  somewhat  maladroitly  fitted  to  the 
Early  English  openings  in  place  of  the  simple 
cusped  heads  which  they  originally  contained. 
Among  the  monuments  are  effigies  of  two  knights 
clad  in  mail,  their  right  hands  resting  on  the 
hilts  of  their  swords,  their  shields  borne  upon 
their  left  arms,  and  their  legs  crossed,  showing 
them  to  have  been  knights  of  the  Holy  War. 
Whom  they  are  intended  to  represent  is  uncer- 
tain, but  they  most  probably  belong  to  the 
Berkeley  or  Gourney  families.  In  1G80  the  ill- 
famed  Captain  William  Bedloc  was  buried  here 
near  the  principal  entrance,  without  any  memo- 
rial or  inscription.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  Eye  House  plot,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Louis  Knatt. 


warehouse,  great  e  astern  -  STREET. 

This  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Waters  and  Son,  of  34,  Eastcheap,  in  a  plot  of 
land  held  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
with  two  frontages  of  40ft.  to  Great  Eastern- 
street,  and  to  Willow-street  at  the  rear.  The 
front  portion,  including  a  basement  and  four 
floors  over,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  and 
carrying  on  of  an  extensive  pickle  business,  and 
has  a  large  double  cartway,  giving  ample  access 
and  egress  from  Willow- street,  a  lift  direct 
from  which  serves  all  floors.  In  the  Willow- 
street  portion  are  also  lofty  stables  15ft.  high, 
harness-room,  and  loft  over,  and  a  carter's  resi- 
dence over  the  double  cartway.  The  materials 
are  common  stocks  and  red  brick  bands,  cornice, 
&c.  A  simple  treatment  of  brick  piers  and  tra- 
beated  openings  has  been  adopted,  as  lending  it- 
self most  readily  to  large  window -space  and 
ample  Light.  A  little  brick  carving  has  been 
sparingly  introduced  into  gable  over  the  crane, 
doors,  and  in  brick  cornice.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  builder, 
of  Lambeth,  Mr.  Aston  Webb  being  the  archi- 
tect. 

"building  news"   designing  club. — a  block 
of  eight  almshouses. 

Our  Designing  Club  plate  this  week  furnishes 
illustrations  of  the  selected  design  for  a  block  of 
eight  almshouses,  situated  on  a  corner  site  with 
a  10ft.  fore-court  to  each  house.  The  drawings 
explain  themselves,  and  full  dimensions  are 
given.  "  Black  and  White"  is  the  author  of 
the  design.  Brick  and  timber  are  intended  for 
the  proposed  buildings. 

NEW  BREWERY  AT  DAYBRO0Z,  NEAR  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  brewery  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
this  week  is  now  being  built  for  John 
Robinson,  Esq.,  at  Daybrook,  a  suburb  of 
Nottingham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  C.E.,  of  Basford,  Nottingham.  The 
building,  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Bains  and 
Turton,  of  Basford,  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion. The  building  is  designed  to  contain  a  thirty- 
quarter  plant,  and  is  arranged  on  the  "  tower  " 
principle,  so  that  there  is  no  pumping  of  wort. 
The  cold-liquor  back  of  cast-iron  is  in  the  roof, 
and  the  liquor  is  heated  in  a  cast-iron  boiling- 
back  fitted  with  copper  coil.  The  mash- tun  is 
of  cast  iron,  and  fitted  with  Southby's  patent 
automatic  mashing  machine,  and  with  Couron's 
patent  rakes  and  copper  sparger.  The  malt  is 
raised  to  the  upper  floor  by  a  double  cone  sack- 
tackle  worked  by  steam  where  it  is  passed 
through  the  mill,  from  whence  the  grist  shoots 
into  a  hopper  immediately  over  the  mash  tun. 
The  wort  from  the  mash  tun  runs  into  a  steam- 
jacketed  wort  copper,  fitted  with  copper  foun- 
tains, &c.  The  hop-back,  which  is  of  cast-iron, 
is  underneath  the  copper,  from  whence  the  wort 
runs  over  one  of  Pontifex  and  Wood's  patent  re- 
frigerators to  the  fermenting  rounds,  which  are 
of  English  oak,  and  placed  in  a  separate  build- 
ing. There  rounds  are  fitted  with  revolving 
skimmers  and  attemperators.  Beneath  the  fer- 
menting tuns  are  the  settling  backs,  from  which 
the  beer  will  be  finally  racked  into  casks.  There 
are  splendid  rack  cellars  on  the  same  level  as  the 
racking-room  floor.  The  beer  will  be  lifted  from 
the  cellar  to  the  waggons  by  a  cask-hoist, 
worked  by  steam-power.  A  horizontal  steam- 
engine  placed  in  the  basement  drives  the  whole 
of  the  machinery.  A  well,  yielding  a  splendid 
supply  of  water,  has  been  sunk  in  the  brewery, 
and  the  liquor  is  lifted  from  thence  to  the  liquor- 
back  in  the  roof  by  a  set  of  three-throw  pumps 
5in.  diameter.  The  building  has  been  designed 
so  as  to  enable  the  brewery  to  be  worked  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  labour,  and  although 
everything  throughout  is  of  a  most  substantial 
character,  no  money  has  been  expended  in  un- 
necessary decorations.  The  buildings  in  the 
rear  consist  of  washing  and  cask  shed,  stables, 
coopers'  shop,  &c.  To  make  the  premises  more 
complete,  there  are  capacious  maltings  attached 
consisting  of  two  sixty-quarter  sets. 

artists'  homes:  NO.  12. — MR.  w.  emerson's 
house. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  double -page  view  and 
plan  of  Mr.  William  Emerson's  House  at  Little 
Sutton,  Chiswick,  with  a  description  of  the 
building.  To-day  wc  publish  a  longitudinal 
section,  taken  through  the  hall  and  drawing- 
room,  with  part  of  the  dining-room  on  tho  left 
and  part  of  the  library  on  tho  right-hand  side. 


The  beautifully-modelled  plaster  frieze,  with 
the  central  figure  of  Fame,  is  shown  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  illustrates  Chaucer's  "House 
of  Fame,"  the  whole  being  elaborately  coloured 
in  harmony  with  the  purposes  and  general  tone 
of  the  room,  which  is  in  blue  and  gold.  The 
hooded  mantelpiece  in  the  library  is  entirely  in 
concrete,  to  be  richly  painted  and  gilded.  The 
drawing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  description 
given  by  us  last  week,  will  explain  itself. 

detached  bell-tower,  pembridge. 
The  detached  Tower  of  Pembridge,  illustrated 
last  week,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  few 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  England  in  which  the 
tower  or  turret  is  detached  from  the  church  it- 
self and  treated  as  a  campanile.  Three  bells 
are  herein  hung,  and  the  timbering  to  support 
the  weight  of  these  is  very  massive,  and  of  com- 
plex construction.  The  village  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  half-timber  houses,  and  there  is  also  a 
small  covered  ancient  market  building  of  great 
interest. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

the  awards  of  prizes. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  Whichcord,  F.S.  A.,, 
in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved,  by  acclamation, 
that,  subject  to  her  Majesty's  sanction,  the 
Royal  gold  medal  for  the  year  1881  be  presented 
to  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S. A.,  past 
vice-president.  The  recommendations  of  the 
council  for  the  award  of  medals  and  other  prizes, 
1880-81,  having  been  read  to  the  meeting,  were 
discussed,  and  the  following  awards  were  made  : 
— The  Soane  medallion  and  £50,  offered  for  a 
county-court  for  a  provincial  town  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  was  awarded  to  the  author  of  design, 
bearing  the  motto  "Utility,"  whose  name  and 
address  were  found  to  be  Roger  Thomas  Conder, 
2,  Wyndham-crescent,  Junction-road,  N.  A 
certificate  of  honour  was  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  "Set-square" 
(whose  name  and  address  have  not  been  received 
by  the  secretaries),  and  design  bearing  the 
motto  "  Tendez  la  main  droite,"  by  Mark  John 
Lansdell,  Bedford-row  House,  Great  James- 
street,  W.C.,  received  hon.  mention.  The  Tite 
prize  (value  £30),  offered  for  the  internal  covered 
art  a  of  a  royal  exchange,  was  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
"Forum,"  viz.,  Robert  William  Collier,  Holy- 
port  House,  Shortlands,  Kent.  A  prize  of  books 
of  the  value  of  five  guineas  was  given  to  the 
author  of  the  design  "Mens,"  by  William  Tyson 
Gooch,  Hotel  de  Nice,  Rue  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 
The  Grissell  Medal,  for  a  tower  and  steeple  in 
any  style  of  architecture,  was  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  "  Con  - 
tendo,"  viz.,  Frederick  Miller,  5,  LTpper  Spring- 
street,  York-street,  Portman-square,  W.  A 
prize  of  books  of  the  value  of  two  guineas  wa& 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design  under  the 
motto  "Simplicity";  and  a  similar  prize  to  the 
author  of  the  design  under  motto  "  Winter's 
Tale,"  these  being  John  H.  Curry,  22,  South- 
ampton-buildings, W.C.;  and  Arthur  Beresford 
Pite,  44,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C.  A  certifi- 
cate of  honour  was  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  design  under  motto  "  Clavis,"  viz.r 
Herbert  Goodall,  17,  Burlington-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  As  to  the  Institute  Medal  and  five 
guineas,  offered  for  drawings,  it  was  resolved 
that,  though  there  was  only  one  competitor,  the 
author  of  the  drawings  of  Kelso  Abbey,  bearing 
the  motto  "Norman,"  be  awarded  the  medal 
and  five  guineas ;  the  name  and  address  were 
found  to  be  Arthur  Percy  Gunston,  Hcrne  Hill, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent.  The  Institute  Medal 
and  ten  guineas,  for  essays  on  the  towers  and 
steeples  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  were 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  essay  bearing  the 
motto  of  a  Wren,  viz.,  Andrew  Thomas  Taylor, 
Moorgate  Chambers,  Pinsbury-pavement,  E.C. 
Certificates  of  honour  were  awarded  to  the 
authors  of  the  essays  bearing  the  mottoes- 
' 1  Circumspice ' '  and  ' '  Sixteen  Hundred  and 
Sixty-six,"  Thomas  Rowland  Hooper,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  and  Frederick  Ernest  Ealcs,  9,  Welbeck- 
street,  Cavendish -square,  W.  Tho  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  for  tho  subjects  for  medals 
and  other  prizes  to  bo  competed  for  during  the 
Session,  1881-82,  were  discussed,  and  with  a 
few  slight  amendments  adopted. 
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THE   FABRIC    OF   THE    CHURCH  AT 
THE   PRESENT  DAT. 
{Concluded  from  p.  278.) 

THE  most  perfect  type  of  church  is,  I  suppose, 
the  nave  with  a  clerestory  and  lean-to  aisles  — 
the  arrangement  of  nearly  all  the  great  Mediaeval 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  parish  churches  ;  Bristol 
Cathedral,  with  its  splendid  domical-vaulted 
nave- aisles  and  absence  of  clerestory,  being  notable 
amons  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The 
mania  for  totally  abolishing  columns  from 
churches,  or  worse  still,  putting  up  meagre  cast- 
iron  ones  of  little  less  substance  than  stone  or 
marble,  has  also  led  to  another  great  mistake  — 
wide  bays,  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  de- 
structive to  the  scale  of  a  church,  and  dwarf  its 
proportions.  I  have  previously  spoken  about 
churches  without  aisles,  but  must  now  allude  to 
St.  Bartholmew's,  Brighton,  where  there  is 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  nave  arcade  on  each 
side,  owing  to  the  deep  recesses.  But  externally 
the  appearance  is  that  of  a  huge  building  rising 
abruptly  from  the  ground  and  sadly  needing  the 
assistance  of  aisles  to  lead  the  eye  gradually 
down  to  its  base.  There  have,  during  the 
last  few  years,  been  many  churches  built 
in  London  of  which  one  can  only  fairly 
see  the  west  front  and  east  end,  the  sides 
being  closely  abutted  on  by  the  neighbouring 
houses,  such  as  St.  Augustine,  Stepney ;  St.  Mark, 
Coburg-road,  Old  Kent-road  ;  St.  Mark,  "Wal- 
worth. In  such  situations  the  external  orna- 
mental appearance  of  the  sides  of  the  church  is 
of  no  great  consequence,  provided  everything  is 
plain  and  substantial  and  good,  as  everything- 
connected  with  a  church  should  be,  whether  pro- 
minent or  not.  The  mode  of  roofing  St.  Mark's, 
"Walworth,  is  economical  and  suits  churches 
where  only  the  west  front  is  seen,  not  the  sides. 
I  have  more  than  once  heard  the  churches  in  the 
South  of  France  held  up  as  examples  suitable  for 
our  imitation,  such  as  St.  Etienne,  Perigeux, 
where  the  domical  arrangement  of  vaulting 
exists.  This  necessitates  the  width  of  the  bays 
and  that  of  the  nave  being  the  same— i.e.,  square. 

The  difficulty  about  having  a  seiies  of  domes 
to  the  nave  and  chancel  is  that  they  must  either 
be  treated  externally  as  a  feature  (and  this  to 
English  eyes  would  be  rather  contrary  to  the 
quietude  and  repose  usual  in  the  body  of  a 
church,  and  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the 
tower).  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  domes  might 
only  be  visible  internally ;  but  that  involves  waste 
of  space  inside  the  roof,  the  highest  point  of  each 
dome  only  occuning  at  intervals,  and  not  con- 
tinuously along  the  ridge,  as  in  a  pointed  vault. 
Whatever  authority  there  may  be  for  construct- 
ing stone  galleries  in  early  examples  of  churches, 
as  at  Santa  Agnese,  Rome,  or  in  some  of  those 
in  Germany,  the  feeling  at  the  present  day  is 
against  them,  though  it  must  be  admitted,  if 
galleries  are  designed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rest  of  the  structure,  and  form  a  part  and  parcel 
of  it,  they  may  aesthetically  be  an  improvement 
rather  than  otherwise.  But  in  these  days  of  free 
and  open  churches,  there  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction 
whatever,  no  elevation  of  any  one  portion  of  the 
worshippers  above  the  others,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  choir,  where  the  special  dress  and  posi- 
tion north  and  south,  instead  of  east,  sufficiently 
explain  the  reason  of  the  raised  platform.  Per- 
haps such  a  splendid  example  as  the  triforium 
gallery  at  St.  Augustine,  Kilburn,  ought  to 
convert  one.  But  in  this  instance  the  practical 
use  of  the  gallery  is  clearly  subsidiary  to  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  same.  And,  moreover, 
those  who  occupy  this  isolated  position  are,  or 
were,  not  the  ordinary  congregation,  but  a  special 
section  of  them.  A  west  gallery  over  a  vestibule 
is  not  only  very  effective  and  easy  to  contrive, 
but  can  be  used  for  a  large  organ  (as  in  many  of 
the  foreign  churches).  Acoustically  the  effect  is 
then  very  good.  But  as,  happily,  in  the  Church  of 
England  the  music  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  not  performed  in  a  west 
gallery,  the  west  organ  could  be  used  for 
voluntaries  or  on  great  festivals,  where,  by 
the  electric  action,  it  could  be  played  by 
the  organist  sitting  near  the  chancel.  The 
organ  for  accompanying  the  choir  should 
certainly  bo  placed  immediately  adjoining 
the  chancel.  I  shall  presently  be  saying  a 
little  more  concerning  the  best  position  of  the 
organ.  Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  argu- 
ments against  the  use  of  columns  in  churches  of 
our  Faith,  and  the  variety  of  ground-plans  of  early 
and  Mediaeval  buildings  which  have  been  pro- 


duced having  no  columns,  the  time-honoured 
nave-and-aisle  plan  is  still  the  usual  one  both  in 
churches  where  High  ritual  is  carried  on,  and  in 
those  where  Evangelical  doctrine  is  held.  There 
is  one  objection  I  have  sometimes  heard  alleged 
against  a  very  wide  nave  with  narrow  aisles. 
It  is  this.  "Why  go  to  all  the  fuss  and 
expense  of  columns  and  arches,  merely  to  obtain 
aisles  5ft.  or  6ft.  wide,  which  arc  virtually  only 
useful  as  passages  to  the  seats  P  My  reply  to 
this  would  be  that,  even  in  a  wide  aisle-less  nave, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  side  passages  as  well 
as  a  central  one.  Supposing  the  nave  was  made 
so  much  wider  as  to  take  in  the  space  occupied 
by  the  narrow  aisles  I  haVe  mentioned,  other 
difficulties  arise.  The  nave  must  be  of  great 
height  to  look  in  good  proportion  ;  the  absence 
of  the  arcade  would  make  it  not  so  good  for 
sound  ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  light  artificially. 
It  would  also  be  much  more  difficult  to  cover  in, 
as  one  must  have  very  strong  construction,  the 
roof  being  more  exposed  to  wind  and  weather 
owing  to  its  altitude.  The  walls  must  be  thicker, 
and  the  buttresses  of  greater  strength.  All  this 
would  cause  expense,  while  the  pleasing  feature 
of  the  aisles  attached  to  the  nave  would  be  much 
missed,  and  the  light  and  shade  caused  by  them 
lost.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  remarks 
contradict  those  4  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
lecture.  I  am  now  alluding  to  naves  of  more 
than  35ft.  or  40ft.  span.  Up  to  that  limit,  height 
and  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  secured  without 
any  very  great  difficulties.  But  when  larger 
dimensions  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
valuable  constructing  aid  of  aisles  has  been 
dismissed,  it  is  not  very  plain  sailing. 
Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  bricks  pointed  internally  as  compared 
with  rough  stuccoed  or  plaster  walls.  I  am  free 
to  confess,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  a 
church  of  stately  proportions,  even  if  built  of 
plain  stock  bricks,  relieved  with  red  bands  here 
and  there,  or  of  red  brick  with  bands  of  bluish 
grey  bricks  or  courses  of  ashlar-stone,  looks 
better  than  a  dismal  expanse  of  bare  stuccoed 
walls,  particularly  if  the  roof  or  ceiling  is 
slightly  decorated  in  coloxu',  if  there  are 
cathedral  rolled  glass  quarries,  or  better  still, 
good  painted  glass,  and-if  a  warmth  of  tone  is 
afforded  by  a  few  different-coloured  stones, 
marbles,  or  granites.  It  is  true  that  the  plaster 
walls  can  be  decorated  in  colour,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  is  generally  too  serious  an 
obstacle  to  having  figure- subjects,  neither  is  the 
want  of  them  much  felt  on  the  nave  and  aisle 
walls,  though  over  the  chancel-arch  a  good  sub- 
ject is  a  great  desideratum.  Unfortunately 
however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
church  has  been  opened  with  rough  stucco  on  the 
internal  walls  and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop,  it 
is  considered  finished  for  all  time,  even  the 
simple  inexpensive  masonry  pattern  not 
being  suggested.  In  a  brick  church,  sunk 
ornamental  medallions  of  stone  or  terra-cotta 
could  be  introduced  at  intervals,  to  be  filled  with 
sculpture  by  degrees,  or  a  kind  of  frieze  of 
decorative  hand-painted  tiles  fixed  under  the 
windows,  having  a  series  of  lozenge  or  other 
ornamentally- shaped  panels  for  mosaic  or  other 
decoration.  These  panels  can  also  most  appro- 
priately be  filled  with  memorial  inscriptions 
relating  to  those  who  have  worshipped  in  the 
church.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out  in  two 
or  three  churches  in  my  knowledge,  and  with 
admirable  effect.  Instead  of  the  embarrassing 
white  or  black  marble  tablets,  interspersed  with 
a  pseudo-Gothic  tabernacle  or  a  brass,  none  of 
which  features  harmonised,  and  were  all  fixed 
in  a  haphazard  style,  a  pretty  decorative 
feature  has  been  gradually  added  to  the  church 
in  lieu  of  a  series  of  objects  incongruous  the  one 
with  the  other.  Brick  is  now  such  a  usual 
material  for  churches,  that  it  is  superfluous  for  the 
architect  to  hesitate  employing  it  in  lieu  of  stone. 
The  well-known  work  of  Mr.  Street,  on  the 
' '  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture,  of  North  Italy, ' ' 
first  brought  this  subject  into  prominence.  Brick 
is  a  most  natural  material  for  adoption  in  Eng- 
land, especially  for  those  who  are  sticklers  for 
precedent.  It  was  little  used  in  church  architec- 
ture until  the  17th  century,  but  we  see  it  at 
East  Barsham  Manor  House  ;  Eastbury  House, 
Essex;  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford  (where terra- 
cotta is  also  much  used)  ;  at  Hurstmonceaux 
Castle,  Sussex,  and  elsewhere;  The  more 
decorative  features  of  a  design  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  ;  the  dado 
or  the  base-mouldingsbeing  kept  severe  and  plain 
in  treatment.    To  put  very  delicate  ornamenta- 


tion in  places  where  it  cannot  be  properly  seen, 
is,  of  course,  absurd,  though  not  infrequently 
done.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  rich 
design  for  the  ceiling  treated  in  a  bold,  vigorous 
style,  suited  to  the  distance  from  the  eye. 
Now,  in  modern  roofs  this  axiom  is  often 
quite  disregarcd.  A  stately  church  is  built, 
the  walls  of  the  chancel  lined  with  marble 
and  alabaster,  and 1  a  magnificent  rercdos, 
or,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  altar-screen, 
erected,  extending  almost  from  floor  to  roof. 
But  the  roof  to  the  nave  is  of  a  construction  not 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  a  good  bam — a  series 
of  rafters,  braces,  and  collars,  iron  tie-rods  to  the 
principals,  and  the  space  at  the  back  of  rafters, 
lath  plastered  and  whitened.  This  is  very  true 
and  honest  work,  appropriate  enough  to  a  simple 
little  village-church  ;  but  in  a  fine  town-church  we 
ought  to  look  for  something  better  and  more 
dig-nified.  Look  at  those  grand  old  churches  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  the  hammer-beam 
roofs  are  of  the  richest  description,  frequently 
with  the  remains  on  them  of  the  original 
colouring  and  gilding ;  the  cornices  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  the  strawberry -leaf 
ornament,  or  with  carved  bosses — oftentimes 
with  a  series  of  angels  with  outspread  wings 
carved  in  wood,  acting  like  a  frieze  to 
the  cornice.  Then  the  ends  of  the  hammer- 
beams  have  lovely  figures  of  angels,  either 
bearing  various  musical  instruments  or  holding 
shields  with  the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
others ;  while  all  the  available  space  in  the  roof- 
trusses  is  filled  with  elegant  traceried  panelling. 
Few  architects  at  the  present  day  take  as  their 
basis  this  beautiful  type  of  roof,  fearing,  perhaps, 
it  is  too  late  in  style  ;  but  there  is  really  no 
difficulty  in  adapting  the  form  to  one's  require- 
ments. To  speak  of  the  vestries,  it  is  generally 
neces.-ary  now  to  have  two,  one  for  the  clergy 
another  for  the  choir.  In  towns,  where  space  is 
limited  the  other  will  be  placed  above 
the  other,  and  made  to  form  an  effective 
feature  externally.  The  most  convenient  and 
decorous  position  for  the  vestries  is  adjoining 
the  chancel,  particularly  in  those  churches 
where  there  are  frequent  celebrations  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  passing  to  and  fro  between  the 
chancel  and  the  vestry  must  then  be  frequent 
with  the  servers.  It  is  inconvenient  for  them  to- 
be  obliged  to  come  into  the  nave  eveiy  time  they 
have  occasion  to  go  to  the  vestry.  In  some 
churches,  as  at  Christ  Church,  Ealing,  the  clergy 
vestry  is  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  while  the 
choir  vestry  is  at  the  west  end  under  the  tower. 
This  involves  the  clergy  walking  down  the  nave, 
to  offer  the  prayer  with  the  choir-,  and  then  com- 
ing back  with  them  in  procession  to  the  chancel. 
After  the  service  the  clergy  must  again  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  building  and  then  return  to 
their  own  vestry.  "Whereas,  if  the  two  vestries 
are  placed  adjoining  the  chancel,  with  one  door 
in  the  north  or  south  wall  of  chancel  between 
the  end  of  the  choir  seats  and  the  altar-rail,  and 
another  door  from  the  vestry  into  the  nave 
aisles,  both  entrances  can  be  used  as  occasion 
requires.  The  organ  has,  of  late  years,  been  so 
much  increased  in  size  and  capacity,  that  its 
best  position  becomes  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  architect,  as  well  as  to  the  organ- 
builders,  and  those  who  pay  for  it.  Those  who 
are  not  music-mad  must  confess  that  some- 
times too  much  is  sacrificed  for  these 
gigantic  organs,  such  as  that  recently  placed  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  the  N.  transept  and  choir. 
One  position  for  the  organ,  which  I  believe  on 
very  good  authority  to  be  excellent  for  these  in- 
struments, and  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  may  be  rendered  telling  and  effective,  is  a 
gallery  or  deep  recess  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wide  chancel,  over  the  vestry,  boldly  corbelled  or 
bracketed  out.  In  the  noble  church  of  St. 
Martin,  Brighton,  designed  by  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  Junr.,  the  organ  is  in  this  situation,  and 
I  am  told  by  him  that  although  the  recess  for  it 
is  comparatively  small,  ytt  the  effect  of  sound  in 
the  building  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  At 
St.  Michaels,  Camden  Town,  now  in  course 
of  building,  the  same  idea  for  the  organ  is 
contemplated.  I  think  rather  too  strong  a  point 
has  been  made  of  the  baptistery  being  in  a 
small  distinct  aisle  or  apse  opening  out  of  the 
main  building.  By  raising  the  font  on  a  flight 
of  steps  (of  which  there  are  many  charming 
instances  in  Mediaeval  work),  arranged  in  a 
picturesque  form,  by  the  pyramidal  tabernacle- 
work  canopy,  sometimes  reaching  its  spire-like 
form  half-way  up  to  the  roof,  or  by  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  dignity  appropriate  to  Baptism, 
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by  the  erection  of  a  kind  of  baldacchino,  or  ttone 
canopy  supported  on  pillars  or  piers,  and  with 
inclosing  gates  (as  at  Luton  Church) — by  all 
these  means,  I  say,  the  font  can  be  worthily 
enshrined.  The  arrangement  of  steps  is  a  more 
important  point  than  is  always  considered.  If 
the  site  of  a  church  offers  such  a  chance,  a  bold 
flight  of  steps,  up  to  the  west  entrance,  with  a 
broad  platform  at  the  top  as  a  breathing-place 
before  one  enters  the  church,  is  a  valuable 
feature  in  giving  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
building,  as  must  be  patent  to  all  of  us  by  the 
example  at  the  cathedral  j  ust  outside  these  doors. 
It  seems  curious  that  although  such  a  fine  effect 
is  obtained  by  climbing  up  a  number  of  steps 
to  a  church,  almost  the  same  effective  result  is 
secured  by  going  down  into  a  church  after  one 
has  entered  on  a  level.  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
in  this  case  that  there  should  be  a  good  wide  and 
long  platform  in-ide,  not  a  little  narrow  ledge, 
when  there  is  a  risk  of  tumbling  down.  If  the 
first  bay  of  the  nave  is  on  the  higher  level,  the 
appearance  is  very  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  in  Paris.  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  in  his  book  on '  'Modern  Parish  Churches, ' ' 
has  well  pointed  out  the  error  of  raising  chancel- 
floor  too  high  above  that  of  the  nave.  He  urges  that 
the  steps  should  be  further  eastward-  -  otherwise  the 
floor  of  the  chancel  becomes  considerably  fore- 
shortened. As  a  rule,  a  chancel  raised  three 
steps,  that  is,  15in.  or  18in.  above  the  nave,  is 
quite  sufficient  up  to  the  end  of  the  choir-seats. 
Then  there  should  be  an  interval  of  3ft.  or  so, 
as  nothing  looks  worse  than  the  occurrence  of 
steps  immediately  at  the  east  end  of  these  seats. 
Further  east,  perhaps,  three  steps  up  and  a 
platform  sufficiently  wide  for  the  communicants, 
and  then  the  kneeling-steps.  If  there  is  any 
room  to  spare,  after  an  interval  of  flat  within 
the  altar-rail,  there  might  then  be  three  steps 
up  to  the  platform  on  which  the  altar  stands. 
Such  is  a  good  arrangement  of  steps  to  speak 
about  or  imagine.  Unfortunately,  when  it  comes 
to  be  carried  into  practice,  the  scheme  becomes 
almost  Utopian,  on  account  of  the  expense,  for 
all  these  steps  and  platforms  take  up  space.  In 
any  church  each  step  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
less  than  1ft.  wide,  and  would  be  better  if  wider. 
Consequently,  supposing  there  are  ten  steps  from 
the  nave-level  up  to  the  altar-platform,  the 
chancel  must  be  of  considerable  length.  The 
interesting  old  church  at  Llanaber,  near  Bar- 
mouth, North  Wales,  of  the  Early  English  period, 
has  a  most  dignified  arrangement  of  steps  for  a 
small  country  parish-church.  There  are  five 
steps  up  to  the  chancel,  and  then  five  more  up 
to  the  altar — an  unusual  plan.  This  building, 
in  other  ways,  ought  to  teach  us  the  lesson  of 
simplicity  and  appropriateness  to  its  situation, 
with  its  long  narrow  lancets  of  a  beautiful  pro- 
portion, and  its  general  severity  of  treatment. 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect,  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  successful  than  the  result  obtained 
by  this  reticence  of  design. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
HYDRAULIC  LIME  AT  MEUDON, 
NEAR  PARIS. 

A FEW  years  ago  an  Eng-lish  writer  on  limes 
and  cements  suggested  in  our  columns  the 
advisability  of  preparing  an  artificial  mixture  of 
chalk  and  clay,  rather  than  continue  to  employ 
the  fat  chalk-limes  which  at  one  time  were  so 
much  in  favour  with  London  builders.  It  was 
at  once  urged  that,  possessing,  as  we  do,  such 
vast  deposits  of  grey  chalk-lime  or  lime  rich  in 
silica  and  aluminum,  and  with  a  broad  belt  of 
liassic-lime  stone  running  across  England  from 
Somersetshire  to  Yorkshire,  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  think  of  preparing  an  artificial  hydraulic 
lime,  or  to  go  to  the  expense  of  improving  the 
limes  made  from  pure  chalk.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  we  have  in  this  country  many  very 
excellent  building  limes;  still,  such  limes  do  not 
exist  in  all  parts  of  the  couutry,  and  in  the 
North  of  England  the  limes  chiefly  burnt  from 
the  carboniferous  and  mountain  limestones  are 
notoriously  bid  for  structural  purposes.  Such 
being  the  case,  a  dcscrijition  of  the  great  manu- 
factories of  artificial  lime  near  Paris,  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  arc  rarely  visited  by  Eng- 
lish travellers,  may  not  bo  without  interest. 

The  rocky  es"arpment  crowned  by  the  fortress 
of  Issy,  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  Meudon,  is 
a  chalk  ridge,  and  the  hill  of  Issy  is  an  outcrop 
of  the  Upper  or  flint-bearing  chalk,  which  here 
is  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  in  thickness.  The 


belts  of  flint  run  through  it  in  perfectly  hori- 
zontal fines  or  strata,  showing  its  undisturbed 
geological  position.  The  epiarries  of  Issy 
are  extremely  interesting,  as  the  workings 
are  all  in  parallel  galleries  or  tunnels  hav- 
ing arched  roofs,  each  gallery  being  three 
metres  wide  and  seven  metres  high.  These 
galleries  are  very  numerous  and  intricate,  and 
extend  for  great  distances  under  the  hill,  as 
the  quarrying  has  been  practised  since  1829. 
The  French  Government  engineers  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  quarrying  operations,  and 
decide  upon  the  positions  of  the  galleries  and 
tunnels.  The  chalk  is  got  by  piece-work ;  the 
men  being  paid  1  20  franc  per  cubic  metre  loaded 
on  to  the  carts ;  this  is  about  equivalent  to  9d. 
per  cubic  yard.  Con-idering  that  the  men  have 
to  keep  the  galleries  neatly  trimmed,  and  the 
roofs  a  true  arch,  the  price  seems  small,  though 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  a  good  work- 
man easily  earns  5s.  per  diem  at  this  work. 
The  chalk,  when  brought  to  the  works,  is  mixed 
with  20  per  cent. ,  by  measure,  of  clay  brought 
from  Argenteuil.  This  is  a  grey  plastic  clay 
with  veius  of  yellow  and  red,  indicating  the 
presence  of  iron.  It  is  an  excellent  brick  earth, 
and  is  largely  employed  at  the  potteries  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  pans, 
drain-pipes,  &c. 

The  mixture  of  the  chalk  and  clay  is  effected 
in  two  different  ways ;  the  one  the  summer 
plan,  the  other  chiefly  practised  in  winter.  As 
the  drying  of  the  compound  is  accomplished 
without  artificial  heat,  it  is  necestary  during 
the  wmter  to  effect  the  mixture  of  the  chalk  and 
clay  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  do  this  it  is  usual  to  employ  during-  the 
cold  months  an  ordinary  vertical  pug-mill  similar 
to  that  in  use  in  brickworks.  The  chalk  and 
clay  are  thrown  iu  by  shovelfuls  at  a  time,  five 
of  chalk  to  one  of  clay  (the  chalk  naturally 
contains  about  4  per  cent,  of  clay).  This  com- 
pound is  pugged  twice,  and  then  spread  in  small 
lumps  on  the  floor  of  large  sheds  to  dry.  It 
becomes  dry  enough  to  put  in  the  kilns  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  or  that  spread  one  day  can 
be  burned  the  next.  The  calcination  is  effected 
in  small  running  or  continuous  kilns  with  inter- 
stratified  fuel ;  the  fuel  consists  of  small  coal  and 
gas  coke.  The  burnt  lime  is  drawn  out  twice  a 
day,  and  placed  in  sheds,  where  it  is  slaked  with 
a  minimum  of  water.  The  slaked  lime  remains 
for  five  or  six  days  in  layers  of  consielerable 
depth,  after  which  it  is  ground  and  sifted.  The 
grinding  appears  to  be  necessary,  chiefly  owing 
to  a  considerable  proportion  of  "  core  "  or  under- 
burnt  material.  From  the  sieves  the  lime  passes 
into  small  sacks,  in  which  it  is  sent  out  for  use. 
Nearly  all  the  hydraulic  lime  used  in  Paris  is 
thus  sent  out  by  the  burner  as  slaked  lime.  The 
sacks  are  supplied  gratis  to  the  customer — that 
is,  no  charge  is  made  for  them  if  they  are  returned 
in  fair  condition  when  the  next  load  is  delivered. 

This  hydraulic  lime,  which  makes  excellent 
mortar,  is  usually  mixed  with  three  parts,  by 
measure,  of  sand,  though  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  specify  two  measures  of  sand  to  one  of 
lime.  Comparatively,  very  little  lime,  however, 
is  us- din  Paris,  owing  to  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying plaster  of  Paris,  which  stills  prevails 
almost  universally.  The  plaster  seems  to  stand 
fairly  well  even  in  exposed  situations,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  considerable  admixture  of  lime, 
which  protects  it,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
action  of  the  weather.  The  mixture  of  lime  and 
clay  obtained  from  the  pugmill  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  on  crushing  up  the  lumps  from  the 
kiln  they  are  found  to  be  full  of  par  tides  of 
quicklim-j.  many  of  them  as  large  as  peas.  The 
manufacturers  admit  the  incompleteness  of  the 
compound  made  iu  the  pugmill,  but  content 
their  customers  with  the  ass 1  nance  that  they  must 
have  this  or  nothing,  as  they  cannot  prepare  a 
slip  in  the  winter  time. 

The  summer  mode  of  manufacture  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  practised  by  some  of  our  English 
Portland  cement  makers  :  the  chalk  and  clay  are 
washed  together  in  a  mill,  which  consists  of  a 
large  wheel  rotating  in  a  circular  trench.  The 
tire  of  this  wheel  is  armed  with  iron  spikes,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  used.  The 
chalk  and  clay  are  ground  under  this  wheel  for 
from  !^  to  2  hours;  at  the  end  of  which  lime 
the  contents  of  the  mill  are  reduced  to  a  creamy 
slip,  which  is  run  off  into  settling  ponds  or 
backs  to  dry.  Tho  water  graelually  evaporates 
or  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  tho  creamy  mix- 
ture when  snfB.oien.tly  consolidated  to  be  dug 
out,  which  may  take  several  month*,  is  removed 


in  small  cakes  to  the  drying-floor,  whence  in  2d 
hours  it  is  ready  to  be  burnt. 

The  hydraulic  lime  thus  prepared  is  far  more 
perfectly  mixed  than  it  could  be  by  simple  dry- 
pugging,  and  the  quality  is  much  superior  to 
that  prepared  in  the  manner  we  first  described. 
During  the  winter-time  a  large  quantity  of  clay 
is  carted  into  caverns  or  excavations  in  the 
galleries  of  the  quarries,  and  is  there  mixeel  by 
washing  with  chalk,  in  order  to  dry  and  become 
ready  for  summer  use.  The  advantage  of  making 
this  mixture  in  the  quarry  is  that  the  chalk  is  so 
absorbent  that  the  water  is  very  freely  sucked 
away  from  the  slip,  and  the  compound  becomes 
sufficiently  dry  for  use  with  little  or  no  trouble. 

The  works  at  Meudon  are  those  originally 
founded  by  M.  St.  Leger,  who  was  the  first 
maker  of  hydraulic  lime  in  France  under  the 
process  described  by  Vicat.  M.  St.  Leger  seems 
to  have  patented  his  process  in  England,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  put  his  plan  in 
operation  here. 

Near  Paris  there  are  now  three  manufactories 
of  artificial  hydraulic  lime  on  this  plan.  That  of 
M.  Deschamps-Hevin,  of  the  Route  des  Mou- 
lineaux,  at  Issy,  is  the  most  important.  The 
price  of  the  ground  hydraulic  lime  is  about  2-1 
francs  per  cubic  metre — say  roughly,  15s.  per 
cubic  yard. 


THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

nnHE  Council  intrusted  with  the  promotion  of 
_L  this  scheme  have  just  presented  their  first 
annual  report  since  the  registration  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  July  of  last  year.  The  principal  part  of 
the  report  discusses  the  subject  of  the  erection  of 
the  Central  Institution,  the  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  which  were  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee in  December  last.  At  that  meeting, 
Mr.  Alfred  Water-house,  A  R.A.,  received  in- 
structions to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  building, 
and  these  plans  are  now  submitted  to  the 
governors.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  site  in 
Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington,  was  grauted 
to  the  Institute  by  H.M.  Commissioners,  and  the 
instructions  givtn  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  were 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Livery  Companies 
Committee  iu  1878.  These  were  chiefly  that  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  at  the  Central 
Institution  should  embrace  applied  physics,  ap- 
plied chemistry,  applied  mechanics,  and  applied 
art.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  make 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  these  four  branches 
of  technical  work  at  the  outset,  the  plans  have 
exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  Councd,  and  the 
minimum  amount  of  £50,000  promised  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  expended  on  the  building 
when  a  free  site  was  asked  for.  The  Council, 
recognising  the  advantage  of  carrying  out  the 
full  proportions  of  the  building,  instead  of 
sacrificing  them  to  a  reduced  cost,  have  decided 
upon  carrying  out  so  much  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
scheme  as  may  be  built  for  the  funds  at  their 
disposal.  The  plans  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  for  approval,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  3rd  instant  it  was  resolved  that, 
considering  the  necessity  of  proceeding  at  once 
with  the  erection  of  the  Central  Institution,  so  as 
to  keep  within  the  covenants  of  the  lease  granted 
and  theimportance  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute 
of  so  doing,  the  Council  "empower  the  executive 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion forthwith  of  so  much  only  of  the  building, 
according  to  Mr.  Waterhouse's  plans,  as 
can  be  completed  for  the  sum  of  £55,000 
(the  funds  available)  ;  but  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  the  further  funds  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  entire  building  to  be  con- 
structeel  in  accordance  with  the  approved  plans." 
According  to  the  report,  the  whole  ground 
granted  will  not  be  covered  at  once  ;  but  the 
plans  have  been  prepared  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
future  extensions  without  altering  materially  the 
disposition  of  the  rooms.  The  report  speaks  of 
the  importance  of  making  provision  for  museums, 
a  library  of  technology,  and  a  large  theatre  to 
hold  500  students,  for  which  accommodation 
could  be  found  in  a  south  wing  ;  but  the  most 
indispensable  requirements  ave  a  sufficient 
number  of  lecture,  class-rooms,  laboratories,  and 
workshops  for  students  in  tho  f  ur  branches. 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  report,  addressed  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  generally  describes  his  plans. 
The  building  will  occupy  the  entire  frontage 
toward  Exhibition-road  (300ft.  in  length),  and 
will  consist  <  f  threo  parts— the  main  building,  a 
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north  wing,  and  an  engine-house,  and  row  of 
workshops  in  the  rear.  The  building  will  be  five 
stories  in  height,  averaging  1 5ft.  9in.  from  floor  to 
floor,  except  the  topmost  floor,  which  will  be  of 
varyingheight,  the  centre  andextreme  ends  being 
higher  than  the  rest.  The  plans  show  two 
theatres,  large  laboratories,  about  40  class  and 
lecture-rooms,  a  council-chamber,  reading-room, 
and  refreshment  room  and  offices  for  the  man- 
agement. Mr.  Waterhouse  has  judiciously  set 
the  building  back  20ft.  from  the  north  and  south 
boundaries,  in  order  to  insure  light  on  both 
sides,  and  to  provide  for  future  wants ;  a 
corridor,  10ft.  wide,  runs  through  the  building 
from  north  to  south ;  and  another,  7ft.  wide,  in 
the  return  part  of  the  building  ou  the  north. 
The  main  corridor  is  lighted  by  large  end  win- 
dows, and  by  a  range  of  windows  on  either  side 
of  the  main  staircase  on  the  ground-floor  and 
upwards.  The  entrance  is  central,  and  the 
ground-floor  level  is  approached  through  a 
large  and  handsome  hall,  37ft.  by  33ft.  6in.,  the 
groined  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  four 
piers.  The  sketch-plans  amended  contain  accom- 
modation for  four  classes,  as  follows: — 11,557 
super,  feet  for  9  workshops  or  class-rooms,  3 
sheds  and  mathematical  class-room,  for  the 
study  of  mechanics ;  13  class-rooms,  containing 
9,3.0ft.,  for  physics;  5,011ft.  in  seven  class- 
rooms for  art;  and  15,023ft.  in  17  labora- 
tories, class-rooms,  and  workshops,  for  che- 
mistry. With  the  additional  floor  area  for 
the  management,  theatres,  and  students'  rooms, 
the  total  amounts  to  57,608  superficial  feet. 
Room  will  be  left  on  the  south-west  corner  of 
plot  for  an  additional  wing,  78ft.  by  6Gft.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  departments  is  de- 
scribed in  the  architect's  letter.  The  workshops 
are  confined  to  the  basement,  and  three  glass- 
roofed  sheds  behind  the  centre  of  building 
are  devoted  to  processes  that  would  be  un- 
pleasantly conducted  within  the  building. 
The  mechanical  section  and  lecture  theatres, 
&c,  occupy  the  ground-floor;  the  second- 
floor  is  devoted  to  art  and  chemistry. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  including 
fittings  and  professional  charges,  is  £71,000; 
and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  about  £20,000,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  amounts  promised  by 
the  various  companies. 

The  report  also  refers  to  the  progress  made 
with  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  plans  of 
which  have  been  approved  and  the  builders' 
tender  received.  The  lowest  tender,  that  of 
Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  amounts  to  £20,382,  exceed- 
ing by  £382  the  expenditure  authorised,  and 
the  council  have  recommended  that  the  tender 
be  accepted  with  such  omissions  as  shall  reduce 
the  cost  to  £20,000.  Mr.  Clifton  has  prepared 
the  plans  of  the  building,  which  will  contain 
32  rooms,  including  a  laboratory,  two  lecture - 
theatres,  &c.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that 
during  the  past  year  422  students  have  received 
instruction  in  applied  physics  and  chemistry  at 
the  temporary  class-rooms  in  Cowper-street 
schools.  The  students  belong  to  the  artisan 
class.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  studios 
attached  to  the  South  London  School  of  Technical 
Art  have  led  to  plans  for  additions  at  the  back 
of  one  of  the  houses  rented  by  the  Institute,  and 
the  report  expresses  obligation  to  Mr.  Robins 
for  his  valuable  assistance  and  promise  to  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Sparkes  has  volunteered  to  direct  the  classes, 
assisted  by  teachers  who  give  instruction  in 
wood-engraving,  modelling,  painting,  and 
1  signing.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  schools 
is  estimated  at  £900,  and  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  classes  is  encouraging. 

Referring  to  the  technological  examination-, 
the  Council  express  great  satisfaction  at  the 
results,  and  the  visit  made  by  the  director  to 
some  of  the  principal  centres  in  the  North  of 
England,  show  that  the  evening  classes  estab- 
lished are  exciting  an  interest  in  technical 
education  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
stimulating  local  efforts  in  erecting  laboratories 
and  class- rooms  in  several  towns.  We  have  no 
space  left  to  refer  to  the  report  on  examinations 
given  in  the  appendix,  nor  the  grants  given  in 
aid  ef  various  institutions,  such  as  University  Col- 
lege, King's  College,  the  Horological  Institute ;  for 
technical  education  at  Nottingham,  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Union,  all  of  which  have  benefited 
by  the  establishment  of  professorships  of  mechani- 
cal engineering,  chemical  technology,  metallurgy, 
aud  classes  for  other  technical  handicrafts.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Institute  shows  the  total 
expanses  from  February  till  December,  1880,  to 


be  £8,906  15s.  9d.,  and  an  income  of  £13,549, 
leaving  a  net  balanco  on  the  year's  work  of 
£5,231.  It  is  anticipated  the  expenses  during 
this  year  will  be  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  Institute's 
work  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
funds  of  the  Institute  will  be  constantly  receiving 
accessions,  such  as  the  annual  sum  of  £2,000, 
contributed  by  the  Common  Council  in  aid  of  the 
work,  and  the  subscriptions  of  other  livery  com- 
panies who  do  not  now  subscribe. 


THE    NEW    INFIRMARY  FOR 
MARYLEBONE. 

A LARGE  party  of  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  visited  on  Saturday 
afternoon  the  infirmary  now  being  erected  for 
the  guardians  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  Rackham- 
street,  Ladbrooke-grove-road.  The  buildings 
occupy  a  site  of  about  five  acres,  opposite  St. 
Charles'  College,  and  will  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  850  sick  and  infirm  pauper  patients ; 
they  were  commenced  in  May,  1879,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  about  two  months'  time. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  and 
Son ;  the  contractors  Messrs.  Warr,  Brothers,  of 
Kentish-town  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Dorrell  has  acted 
throughout  as  clerk  of  works.  The  visitors  were 
received  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  jun.,  who 
exhibited  the  voluminous  working  drawings  in 
the  chapel,  afterwards  conducting  the  party 
over  the  building,  and  entertaining-  them  in  one 
of  the  wards.  The  plans  showed  that  the  site 
falls  rapidly  to  the  north-west,  so  that  the 
ground-floor  of  one  portion  is  treated  as  a  base- 
ment in  another;  upon  it  are  placsd  five  long 
buildings  running  north  and  south,  connected 
by  a  central  corridor.  The  central  block  is 
broken  by  an  open  court.  The  portion  next 
the  road  is  pierced  by  a  gateway,  and  consists 
of  rooms  for  principal  officers,  with  chapel 
above  ;  the  block  to  the  rear  is  devoted  to  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  including  kitchen,  with 
scullery,  bedrooms  for  nurses,  and  a  water- 
tower,  the  laundry  forming  an  annex  to  the 
rear.  On  either  side  of  these  central  blocks  are 
two  blocks  of  wards,  three  stories  in  height,  the 
western  portion  being  intended  for  male,  the 
eastern  for  female  patients.  The  buildings, 
generally,  are  constructed  of  stock  bricks,  with 
23m.  solid  walls,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  is 
of  substantial  character.  The  roofs  are  slated, 
with  tile  cresting  and  terra-cotta  terminals.  The 
style  is  a  free  and  plain  treatment  of  Early 
Gothic.  Variety  is  given  to  the  outlines  of  the 
buildings  by  angle  turrets  to  wards,  and  fleche 
to  chapel,  and  the  water-tower  rises  to  a  height 
of  182ft.  from  basement,  and  is  finished  with 
steep  slated  roof.  On  entering  by  the  covered 
way  in  the  central  block,  in  which  is  a  weigh- 
bridge and  grooved  tramway,  the  officials 
apartments  are  seen  on  either  side,  and  include 
those  for  head  doctor,  matron,  under  matron, 
and  assistant  medical  officers.  Above  these  is 
the  chapel,  which  is  60ft.  by  30ft.,  and  22ft.  in 
height  to  plate,  and  another  22ft.  to  apex  of  roof. 
It  is  seated  with  pitch-pine  benches,  and  will, 
it  is  probable,  be  chiefly  used  by  the  nurses,  58 
in  number,  and  from  the  Nightingale  Institu- 
tion. The  internal  walls  are  faced  with  white 
Suffolk  bricks,  with  foliage  panels  and  other 
ornamental  details,  in  Brown's  pressed  bricks. 
The  string-courses  in  the  chapel  and  throughout 
the  infirmary  are  of  moulded  bricks,  by  Looker, 
of  Norbiton.  No  masonry  is  introduced  into  the 
construction  of  the  chapel,  the  reveals  of  the 
lancet-lights  being  of  cut  and  rubbed  bricks,  a 
somewhat  costly  substitute  for  Bath  stone.  The 
roof  is  a  waggon  vault  of  one  span,  in  three  divi- 
sions, tied  at  the  collar,  aud  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  exposed  principals  into  six  bays.  In 
the  centre  of  the  chapel,  at  the  west  end,  is  a 
large  open  stove,  surrounded  by  coils  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  Below  the  roof -plate,  and  between 
the  windows,  panels  are  left  for  subsequent 
decoration  in  distemper  or  with  illuminated 
texts,  and  relief  is  also  afforded  by  foliage 
panels  of  carved  brickwork.  The  glazing  is  of 
tinted  cathedral  glass.  Passing  across  the  open 
court  the  kitchen  was  visited ;  it  measures  46ft. 
by  40ft.,  and  is  fitted  with  an  immense  close 
kitchener  at  one  end,  and  with  Benham's  cook- 
ing apparatus  at  the  other,  the  side  being  occu- 
pied by  dressers,  over  which  are  deep  shelves. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  being  lined  with 
glazed  tiles,  the  dado  buff  and  the  upper  portion 
white.    To  the  north  is  the  scullery,  where  the 


internal  walls  are  faced  with  white  tiles 
from  ceiling  to  skirting.  Aa  annex  to  north 
on  the  higher  level  forms" -.the  /laundry, 
which  is  fitted  with  two  each  of  the-  largest  sizo 
of  Mcsfrs.  T.  Bradford  and  Co.'s  washing, 
wringing,  and  hydro-extractor  machines.  In 
the  walls  of  this  room  are  fitted  Beart's  per- 
forated bricks.  A  separate  building  forms  the 
mortuary.  It  is  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  por- 
tions, the  larger  being  fitted  with  slate  shelves 
for  the  reception  of  bodies,  the  smaller  with  a 
slate  bench  and  conveniences  for  post  mortem  exa- 
minations. The  inner  walls  throughout  are 
faced  with  glazed  white  tiles,  and  the  lighting 
is  by  obscured  glass.  Over  the  kitchen  are  two 
floors  of  nurses'  apartments,  each  having  a  sepa- 
rate room.  In  the  centre  of  the  tower,  which 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  block 
of  buildings,  is  carried  up  the  kitchen  shaft,  and 
around  this  is  a  staircase  and  a  series  of  four 
tanks,  each  carried,  as  a  continuous  vessel,  close 
to  the  outer  walls  upon  a  strong  framework  of 
girders,  and  together  capable  of  holding  a  water- 
supply  of  25,000  gallons.  From  the  central 
courtyard  corridors  branch  off  to  the  two  parallel 
lines  of  wards  on  either  side.  The  blocks  are 
planned  on  each  of  the  three  floors  as  a  central 
day-room,  with  near  it  a  lift,  three  separation 
wards,  each  of  two  beds,  and  two  ward  scullery. 
Both  north  and  south  of  these  roDms  is  a  ward 
arranged  for  14  beds  on  cither  side  between  the 
windows.  The  floors  are  of  deal,  and  the  walls 
are  coated  with  Keen's  cement,  and  will  here- 
after be  painted.  Mr.  Saxon  Snell's  thermo- 
hydric  stoves  are  adopted  for  warming,  and  for 
ventilation,  sash  windows  and  inlet  and  exit 
exit  tubes  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  levels  are  de- 
pended upon.  Iu  the  officers'  and  nurses'  rooms 
Boyle's  ventilators  are  used.  The  contract  was 
taken  at  £109,000,  and  the  work  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  As  soon  as  it  is  fit  for 
occupation  the  patients  will  be  transferred  from 
the  old  Marylebone  Workhouse,  which  is  under- 
going reconstruction,  from  the  plans  of  the  same 
architects. 


DARKENED    CHURCHES   —  STAINED 
GLASS. 

A SENSIBLE  letter  on  this  subject  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Guardian  by  Mr.  Arm- 
field,  the  York  architect,  has  reminded  Mr.  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Hursley 
some  thirty  years  ago,  when  John  Keble  took 
him  into  his  church  and  pointed  out,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes, the  new  painted  glass  in  the  windows, 
saying — My  friends  have  been  so  kind  to  me 
that  they  have  filled  all  my  windows  with 
painted  glass  until  I  cannot  see  to  read  the 
Service.  I  used  to  think  that  painted  glass  was 
something  light,  ethereal,  heavenly  ;  but 
modern  painted  glass  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  dark,  which  I  never  imagined 
glass  could  be  made. 

"I  will  not,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "be  answer- 
able for  the  exact  words,  but  this  is  the  substance 
of  what  he  said  to  me  ;  he  had  been  accustomed  in 
his  youth  to  do  duty  in  Fairford  church,  where  all 
the  windows  are  filled  with  Mediaeval  painted  glass, 
in  which  the  figures  are  Flemish,  but  the  back- 
grounds are  English,  yet  you  can  see  to  read  a 
Prayer-book  of  small  print  in  any  part  of  that 
church  ;  the  glass  is  all  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  at  that  time  English  glass  was  celebrated 
for  its  transparency.  In  the  twelfth  century 
some  of  the  painted  glass,  as  at  Canterbury,  is 
very  opaque,  copied  from  the  g-lass  of  the  South 
of  France,  where  it  is  an  object  to  keep  out  the 
light,  which  is  too  strong ;  but  it  was  soon  seen 
that  this  was  not  suited  for  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  fourteenth  century  this  was  par- 
tially remedied  by  having  only  a  belt  of  colour 
in  figures  of  small  size,  with  the  silvery  English 
glass  above  and  below,  as  in  the  side-windows  of 
Merton  College  Chapel.  Previously  to  that,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  what  was  commonly 
called  grissaille,  or  grey  glass,  was  introduced, 
as  in  the  five  fine  lancet  windows,  called  "Tne 
Sisters,"  at  York.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
large  figures  were  used,  but  the  backgrounds 
were  still  of  the  grissaille  glass,  with  little  or 
no  colour.  In  modern  painted  glass  there  is 
generally  a  great  deal  too  much  colour  in  the 
background,  which  quite  kills  the  principal 
figure.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  the  eye 
catches  the  background  only,  and  loses  sight  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  in  the 
window.  The  old  glass -painters  knew  how  to 
make  use  of  the  lead  to  bring  out  the  picture. 
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The  fig  ures  were  not  intended  to  represent  life,  but 
painted  statues,  standing  under  canopies,  and  by 
putting  a  thick  lead  at  the  edge  of  the  canopy 
they  made  it  appear  to  stand  out  over  the  head 
of  the  figure  :  modern  glass-painters  make  it  all 
flat  together.  In  justice  to  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell  I  must  say  that  in  some  of  their 
recent  glass,  as  in  Exeter  College  Chapel,  they 
seem  to  have  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  old 
glass-painters,  and  their  glass  is  no  longer 
opaque.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  old  glass 
painters  ever  used  what  Mr.  Armfield  calls 
enamel.  Their  glass  was  always  pot- metal 
glass,  but  with  a  brown  colour  in  lines  upon  it ; 
what  are  called  quarries,  with  which  many  of 
our  old  windows  are  filled,  are  only  small  dia- 
mond-shaped panes  of  silvery  glass  with  a  pat- 
tern drawn  upon  them  in  brown  colour  ;  but,  of 
course,  all  burnt  in." 


MAKING  IRON  COLUMNS  SECURE. 

MANY  experiments  have  been  tried  with  a 
view  to  making  iron  columns  fireproof,  or 
at  least  sufficiently  so  to  be  able  to  stand,  a  small 
fire  in  their  neighbourhood  without  bending, 
and  thus  bringing  the  entire  building  to  the 
ground  in  ruins,  long  before  it  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  fire  alone.  Casing  the  columns 
with  concrete,  wood,  asbestos,  brickwork,  &c, 
has  been  tried.  Recently  two  more  suggestions 
have  been  made.  One  is  to  inclose  the  columns 
in  rings  of  terra-cotta,  put  on  over  the  top  when 
the  column  is  set  up.  These  would  act  as  a 
shield  to  keep  off  the  heat  till  the  fire  could  be 
subdued.  The  plan  is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  giving  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  columns  highly  ornamental, 
as  terra-cotta  readily  lends  itself  to  decorative 
treatment.  The  second  plan  is  to  fill  the 
columns  with  water.  To  do  this  the  plates  or 
castings,  usually  placed  between  the  columns 
where  they  stand  one  over  the  other,  have  holes 
or  openings  of  some  kind,  so  that  there  is  a  free 
communication  from  column  to  column,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  Where 
colurrns  are  already  erected,  short  pipes  are  used 
to  connect  them  at  each  floor.  The  uppermost 
column  is  also  provided  with  a  small  escape- 
pipe,  passing  through  the  roof  to  the  open  air. 
At  the  base  of  each  tier  of  columns  a  pipe  is  con- 
nected with  the  street  mains,  so  that  all  the 
columns  may  be  filled  with  water,  either  per- 
manently or  on  emergency.  When  thus  filled 
with  water  and  provided  with  an  escape  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wateror  steam,  the  columnswould 
stand  unharmed  until  every  floor  was  burned 
out.  Were  the  girders  also  hollow  and  filled 
with  water  in  the  same  manner,  both  girders 
and  columns  would  undoubtedly  stand  intact, 
even  after  all  the  floors  and  the  roof  had  fallen 
in,  and  they  could  be  used  again  in  rebuilding. 
The  system  is  patented  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  American  Fireman'' s  Journal. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  WROUGHT-IRON 
COLUMNS. 

THE  number  and  magnitude  of  the  iron 
bridges  and  viaducts  constructed  in 
America  have  given  the  engineers  in  that 
country  a  wider  scope  for  experimental  investi- 
gations than  can  be  afforded  to  our  own 
engineers.  Thus,  according  to  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  G.  Bouscaren,  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  contracts  for 
several  iron-bridges  and  viaducts  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway,  those  especially  over 
the  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  rivers, 
gave  opportunity  for  a  number  of  experiments 
to  be  made  during  the  year  1875,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  respective  worth  of  Gordon's  and 
Rankine's  empirical  formula;  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  strength  of  columns  and  compression 
members.  It  was  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  value 
of  constant /  of  Gordon's  formula;,  or  a  value 
bupposed  to  be  equal  to  the  ultimate  resistance 
per  square  inch  of  a  short  column  whose  length 
is  equal  to  its  diameter,  that  the  experiments 
were  specified.  Gordon's  rule  was  selected,  it 
appears,  i\nd  a  proviso  was  made  in  the  specifica- 
tion that  experiments  should  be  made  to  find  the 
value  of  constant  /  to  be  used  for  each  kiud  of 
iron  and  shape  of  column  proposed  by  the  con- 
tractors. Tables  are  given  showing  the  results 
of  these  tests,  and  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
used  for  measuring  the  compression  is  furnished 
in  the  paper  wc  refer  to.     Some  of  the  columns 


mentioned  were  of  octagonal  shape  in  cross  sec- 
tion, in  four  segments,  rivetted  through  the 
flanges,  or  otherwise  diametrically  between  the 
flanges.  Failure  generally  took  place  by  deflec- 
tion. The  other  tables  show  cross  sections  of  I 
form,  circular  or  Phoenix  columns,  square  rivetted 
sections  like  box  girders,  and  others  of  latticed 
posts  or  open  columns  composed  of  two  channel 
bars  latticed.  From  these  experiments  the 
author  derives  certain  conclusions  which  are  of 
sufficient  practical  value  to  give  here.  In  the 
first  place  as  between  Gordon's  and  Rankine's 
formula,  Rankine's  is  pronounced  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two.  This  is  shown,  says  the 
author,  ' '  by  the  results  of  the  tests  on  the 
Phoenix  and  closed  square  posts,  where,  the  parts 
being  thoroughly  united  together,  the  large 
factor  due  to  defective  construction  and  work- 
manship may  be  considered  eliminated  in  a 
great  measure."  The  results  tabulated,  we  find, 
from  the  extreme  values  of  constants  obtained 
for  Phoenix  posts  with  flat  ends,  make  under 
Gordon's  rule  a  difference  of  more  than  22  per 
cent,  and  under  Rankine's  less  thanl7.  The  ex- 
treme values  obtained  for  the  square  closed  posts 
with  flat  ends  give  a  still  greater  difference  between 
the  two,  or  less  than  four  per  cent,  for  Rankine 
and  more  than  15  for  Gordon's  rule.  Another 
conclusion  was  that  "iron  of  the  highest 
modulus  does  not  necessarily  make  the  strongest 
column,"  a  fact  which  seems  at  variance  with 
the  opinion  of  many  engineers.  The  "greatest 
value  of  obtained  for  the  Phoenix  posts 
corresponded  to  the  smallest  modulus,"  but  this 
must  be  explained  by  the  quality  of  the  iron 
used.  The  importance  of  bolting  securely 
together  the  several  segments  of  built  columns, 
so  that  the  parts  may  act  as  one  continuous 
column,  is  insisted  upon ;  lateral  flexure,  or  buck- 
ling, being  especially  guarded  against,  as  well  as 
longitudinal  relative  motion.  In  some  cases  the 
substitution  of  close  rivetting  for  cast  shoes, 
bolted  on,  made  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
strength.  One  other  important  fact  was 
elicited  from  the  experiments,  namely  that  ' '  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  and  the  spacing  of  the 
rivets  be  so  proportioned  that  the  column  shall 
fail  by  flexure  as  a  whole,  before  any  local 
buckbng  or  flexure  shall  take  place."  In  fact, 
the  experiments  seem  to  have  confirmed  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Fairbairn,  as  to  the  distance 
between  rivets.  Leaving  the  details  of  the 
paper,  we  are  prepared  to  endorse  the  opinion  of 
the  author  in  thinking  that  many  useful  experi- 
ments on  specific  points  of  wrought-iron  columns 
remain  to  be  tried,  such  as  the  effect  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  line  of  pressure  to  the  axis  of 
column,  that  of  a  force  acting  transversely  to  the 
axis,  and  the  effects  of  the  different  connecting 
members  on  open  or  latticed  supports.  Large 
bridge  contractors  have,  as  the  author  well 
observes,  ample  means  and  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing experiments  of  this  kind,  and  we  certainly 
think  one  of  the  most  advantageous  steps  for 
both  engineer  and  contractor  would  be  the  dis- 
covery of  some  means  to  reduce  the  "factor  of 
safety  "  invented  to  cover,  as  the  writer  says,  two 
large  fields,  the  ' '  incidental ' '  and  the  1 '  un- 
known," and  we  might  add  "  imperfect  manu- 
facture." 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  INDIA* 

A LETTER  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  and  other  members 
of  the  Government,  by  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Binnie, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  lies  upon  our  table,  and  will  be 
profitably  read  by  those  who  are  endeavouring 
to  promote  economy  in  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ments of  expenditure  connected  with  our  Indian 
Empire.  Mr.  Binnie,  in  brief,  shows  the  absur- 
dity of  a  large  department  composed  chiefly  of 
civil  engineers,  being  governed  by  a  small  body 
of  better-paid  Royal  Engineers.  The  fact  is, 
the  military  spirit  of  the  old  days  is  obstructive, 
coming  into  unnecessary  collision  with  a  rising 
class  of  civil  engineers  who  have  devoted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  construc- 
tions such  as  Government  buildings,  roads,  &c, 
and  arc  more  competent  to  carry  out  such  works. 
The  total  number  of  officers,  civil  and  military, 
in  the  Public  Works  Department,  is  stated  to  be 
upwards  of  800,  and  they  arc  assisted  by  a  body  of 
about  GOO  or  700  subordinates,  which  is  recruited 
by  natives,  &c.  If,  as  the  author  shows,  25  to  30 
per  cent,  are  the  establishment  charges  paid  by 
the  Government  of  India  for  the  total  engineering 
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services  rendered  by  its  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, it  is  high  time  a  reform  of  this  depaitment 
took  place.  The  engineering  staff  is  redundant. 
In  this  country,  the  civil  engineer's  charges 
only  amount  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  work  executed.  Mr.  Binnie  enters  some- 
what minutely  into  the  reasons  which  have 
caused  this  excessive  expenditure  for  engineering 
skill.  That  they  are  inherent  in  all  public 
works  departments  we  do  not  question,  but  they 
are  well  summarised  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— "The  Government  of  India  have  been 
attempting  an  impossibility — viz.,  to  govern  and 
direct  what  in  the  main  should  be  a  purely  civil 
department  of  the  most  energetic,  elastic,  and 
progressive  description,  by  rules  founded  on  and 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  rigid  military 
character,  and  administered  by  a  narrow  and 
exclusive  circle  of  purely  military  officers,  &c."  It 
is  shown,  also,  that  the  great  body  of  competent 
men  who  are  civil  engineers  in  India,  have  been 
relegated  to  inferior  and  subordinate  positions. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sagar  barracks  failure,  the 
author  points  out  that  the  inquiry  showed  the 
Royal  Engineer  officer  who  constructed 
them  had  no  previous  experience  of  build- 
ing in  stone  and  mortar.  The  Allaha- 
bad failure  also  was  due  to  the  want 
of  knowing  the  simplest  quality  of  the 
lime  used,  and  the  officers  in  charge  were  dis- 
missed. Then  an  immense  waste  of  time  and 
energy  arises  from  the  friction  of  departmental 
work  and  correspondence.  We  can  merely  give 
the  author's  general  views  as  to  what  may  be 
done  to  remedy  the  present  system.  No  economy 
can  be  effected  by  employing  incompetent  or 
underpaid  men  whose  mistakes  lead  to  immense 
cost  sometimes.  Three  branches  are  suggested  : 
the  military,  civil  engineering,  and  local  depart- 
ments. The  military  department  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  military  duties,  the  civil 
engineering  department  for  design  and  con- 
struction only  should  be  officered  and  governed 
by  trained  civil  engineers  of  the  best  class, 
and  a  third  or  local  class  should  be  in- 
trusted with  repairs,  maintenance,  and  re- 
newal of  all  civil  engineering  works  already 
constructed,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  all 
civil  buildings,  into  which  class  natives  may  be 
largely  introduced.  Mr.  Binnie  has  been  for 
many  years  actively  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  works,  and,  therefore,  we  are  sure 
his  opinions  will  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  We  think  he  has  made  out  a  strong 
case,  and  that  the  Public  Works  Department  in 
India  might  be  considerably  economised  and 
rendered  more  efficient  by  the  suggestions  he  has 
offered. 


THE  BRIGHTON  CLOCK-TOWER 
COMPETITION. 

WE  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  so  many 
as  forty-two  designs  have  been  sent  in 
for  the  proposed  clock  tower  at  Brighton — first 
on  account  of  the  insignificant  premiums  offered, 
and  next,  because  it  was  by  no  means  apparent 
that  the  proposed  structure  would  ever  be 
erected,  or  that,  if  it  were,  there  existed  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  but  a  local  man  being 
entrusted  with  the  work. 

The  works  committee  this  week  selected  three 
designs,  awarding  the  premiums  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — 1st,  £20,  to  "Passing  Away"  ; 
2nd,  £15,  to  "A  Shield  with  a  Cross  on  it"  ; 
and  3rd,  £10,  to  "Gravity"  (Mr.  J.  M.  Mac- 
Laren,  of  King  William -street,  London,  W.C.); 
and  this  selection  was  confirmed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Town  Council  yesterday. 
-  "Passing  Away"  is  a  good  design,  but 
several  practical  defects  are  apparent  iu  the 
arrangements  for  the  clock  machinery,  and 
the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  urinal. 
The  author  sent  in  two  designs,  the  cost  of 
the  one  chosen,  the  best  of  the  two,  being  £1,000, 
and  that  of  the  alternative  one  £1,100.  The  style 
is  French  Classic ;  the  whole  structure  is  kept 
within  a  reasonable  space,  and  the  objectionable 
urinal  is  jjlaced  underground  out  of  sight. 
Brickwork  and  Portland  stone  are  the  materials  to 
be  used  for  the  lower  part,  the  upper  being 
composed  of  iron,  of  a  light  and  durable 
character. 

The  second  design  is  the  worst  of  the  three. 
Its  cost  is  greater  (£1,295),  tho  urinal  is  above 
ground,  and  tho  wliolo  structure  heavy -looking. 
The  style  is  a  modification  of  Italian  Gothic. 
Tho  third  design  is  better  altogether,  and  the 
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ornament  of  the  tower  is  particularly  good.  The 
style  is  French  Classic.  On  the  top  is  a  figure 
of  Mercury.  The  plan  is  well  arranged.  Care 
seems  to  have  heen  taken  to  provide  for  the 
clock  machinery  in  every  detail,  and  the  urinal 
is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  estimated 
cost  is  within  £1,500,  the  sum  named. 

Among  the  other  designs  ''Point  within  a 
circle, ' '  ' '  Bi  ightelmstone, "  "  Commune  Bonum, ' ' 
"Requirement,"  "Let  Brighton  Flourish  for 
Ever,"  and  "  Experience,"  are  perhaps  the  best. 
Most  of  the  others  are  either  indifferent  attempts 
to  accomplish  the  object  sought,  or  extravagant 
efforts  to  erect  miniature  churches,  pavilions, 
and  fortresses.  One  design,  "  Iron,"  is  entirely 
of  the  material  indicated  by  the  motto. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
A  Cottage  Hospital. 

THE  plans  we  have  received  for  this  subject, 
though  displaying  ingenious  arrangements, 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  as  it 
frequently  happens,  the  best  plans  have  the  least 
artistic  elevations.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled 
to  award  the  first  place  to  a  design  in  which  the 
two  elements  have  been  considered.  By  a  cottage 
hospital  we  did  not  intend  a  formal  kind  of 
edifice,  with  the  wards  planned  in  hospital 
fashion  on  either  side  of  a  centre  administration 
block,  but  a  homely-looking  building,  partaking 
of  the  appearance  of  a  cottage,  and  to  facilitate 
the  design  of  such  a  building  we  limited  the 
accommodation  to  eight  patients.  (1)  "Jack" 
appears  to  have  combined  these  qualifications  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  though  we  do  not  accept 
the  plan  as  either  a  perfectly  contiived  or  econo- 
mical one.  Its  merits  are  that  the  wards  for 
male  and  female  patients  are  conveniently  close, 
with  a  nurse's  room  between,  so  that  the  same 
■attendant  can  overlook  both  wards;  the  w.c, 
bath-room,  and  lavatory  to  each  are  well  placed 
at  the  end,  and  have  cross-ventilation ;  a  con- 
valescent room  is  provided  near  the  entrance, 
with  a  special  ward  and  operating  room  near 
the  main  wards,  while  the  matron's  room  and 
apartments,  kitchen,  &c,  are  shut  off  from  the 
hall  by  an  open  screen,  yet  close  enough  to  the 
wards  and  entrance  for  economical  superintend- 
ence of  the  hospital.  The  chief  objections  to  the 
plan  are  the  want  of  through  ventilation  in  one 
of  the  wards,  the  position  of  the  beds  in  the 
corners,  and  the  location  of  the  infectious  ward, 
which  ought  to  have  been  isolated  or  cut  off 
more  than  it  is  from  the  house.  The  wards  are 
28ft.  6in.  by  15ft.,  each  with  Boyle's  ventilators 
in  circular  turrets  over  them ;  the  windows 
have  sashes  below  and  casements  above.  The 
entrance  and  side  covered  way  and  conveniences 
have  been  thought  of.  Externally,  the  entrance 
is  made  a  central  feature;  there  is  an  open 
porch  with  two  arches,  the  matron's  bedrooms, 
partly  over  the  porch,  being  gabled ;  the  wards 
are  pronounced  yet  handled  in  a  semi-domestic 
manner,  and  the  treatment  is  brick  of  late  16th 
century  character.  (2)  "  Beta  "  has  fairly  dis- 
posed his  sick- wards  on  each  side  of  an  adminis- 
tration block;  they  are  well  ventilated  and 
lighted;  a  verandah  is  obtained  in  front  of  each 
ward,  in  connection  with  a  day-room  provided 
at  the  end  of  each  for  the  use  of  convalescents— 
a  good  feature.  We  don't  like  the  long  corri- 
dor, and  there  is  a  want  of  compactness  and 
economy  in  the  service.  A  block  in  the  rear  for 
infectious  cases,  connected  by  the  corridor,  is 
shown,  but  is  rather  too  large.  The  design  is 
cottage-like  in  the  treatment  of  the  wards,  but 
the  dormers  and  details  more  quaint  than  suit- 
able. (3)  "  By  Veronese  "  has  been  successful 
m  treating  the  plan  with  some  degree  of  domestic 
freedom  ;  the  male  and  female  sick-wards,  23ft. 
by  18ft.,  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  a  right-angle 
block,  each  has  a  large  bay-window  for 
the  use  of  patients  ;  the  windows  are  confined 
to  one  side  ;  a  bath-room  and  closet  are  provided 
to  each  ward,  and  the  kitchen  and  offices  are 
handy,  but  the  service  from  them  through  the 
entrance  hall  to  the  male  ward  is  objectionable, 
and  making  the  operating  room  a  prominent  fea- 
ture close  to  the  entrance  is  also  a  mistake. 
There  is  a  want  of  contrivance  in  the  domestic 
part.  The  style,  brick  and  timber,  is  suitable, 
but  why  three  little  gable  windows  to  the  ward  ? 
They  look  extremely  paltry.  (4)  "  Tam 
O'Shanter"  we  place  fourth,  because  of  its  very 
characteristic  external  design,  which  is  mainly 
half-timbered.  The  roofing  in  one  wide  span  is 
continued  over  an  outer  verandah,  which  returns 


at  one  end,  and  the  entrance  to  sick-ward  and 
infectious-ward  are  obtained  under  it.  We 
hardly  see  how  the  hall  is  to  be  lighted ;  the 
corridors  are  awkward,  and  the  light  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  wards,  confined  to  a  wide  end  window 
in  each,  are  inexcusable  faults  in  the  plan,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  general  want  of  conception.  (5) 
"Walter  "has  judiciously-disposed  wards  ;  one 
is  24ft.  by  16ft,  6in.,  but  the  male  ward  has  its 
entrance  directly  opposite  the  front  door ;  the 
matron  is  not  central  enough  to  supervise  the 
general  arrangements,  and  the  nurse's  room  and 
operating  room  are  ill-placed,  and  too  near  the 
entrance,  and  other  details  are  not  well  contrived. 
In  the  elevations  the  author  has  given  a  rural 
character  to  the  building,  the  administration 
occupying  the  corner  between  the  two  blocks  or 
wards.  The  treatment  is  brick,  Late  English, 
with  Semi-Classic  detail.  (6)  "  In  Hoc  Signo 
Vinces."  In  this  plan  the  wards  are  at  right 
angles,  with  a  nurse's  room  in  the  corner, 
opening  into  the  corridor  and  into  each  ward. 
We  object  to  the  front  position  of  the  operating 
room  and  the  straight  corridor  entrance  directly 
leading  to  the  wards.  The  general  distribution 
of  plan  is  economical,  but  the  details  are  not 
worked  out  satisfactorily.  The  means  for  heating 
by  hot  air  behind  fireplaces,  and  the  ventilation 
and  drainage  are  specified.  A  fever- ward  is 
shown  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  kitchen  building 
The  design,  Domestic  Gothic,  is  spoilt  by  the 
sprawling  relieving  arches  over  the  lintels.  (7.) 
"Per"  is  a  symmetric  plan  on  the  pavilion 
system,  the  wards  being  connected  by  corridors 
with  the  centre  block ;  the  bays  to  day  rooms, 
are  good  features ;  but  the  entrance  and  long 
corridor  approaches,  and  the  distance  of  nurse 
from  wards,  would  destroy  the  homely  comfort 
and  economical  working  of  the  hospital.  The 
high  gabled  matron's  block  in  the  centre,  and  the 
clock  and  chimney-stack  rising  out  of  it,  have  a 
pretentious  look.  (8)  "Alpha"  has  a  similar 
distribution,  but  the  connecting  corridors  give 
access  to  an  operating-room  and  accident-ward, 
with  nurses'  apartments  attached  to  each  ward ; 
the  kitchen  and  matron's  room  are  central,  but 
the  position  of  the  former,  with  respect  to  the 
entrance,  is  not  desirable,  and  the  use  of  front 
stairs  for  the  infectious  cases,  provided  on  the 
upper  floor  above  the  kitchen  offices,  is  open  to 
still  greater  objection.  In  elevation  the  author 
has  adopted  a  Queen  Anne  treatment,  but  too 
ambitious  for  a  cottage  hospital.  (9)  Less 
satisfactory  as  an  elevation  is  "  Yarra  Yarra." 
It  is,  however,  more  modest,  being  all  on  one 
story  ;  the  plan  is  a  balanced  arrangement,  with 
the  wards  arranged  as  wings.  These  are  21ft. 
by  17ft.,  with  through  ventilation,  and  back 
lobby  entrances  to  airing-grounds,  forming 
isolating  chambers  to  the  earth  closets.  The 
central  block  arrangement  and  its  long  corridor 
leading  to  a  detached  block  for  infectious  cases, 
is  too  formal  and  workhouse-like.  The  author 
provides  for  heating  in  the  right  system  by  fire- 
places with  Galton's  stoves,  &c,  details  of  which 
are  given.  (10)  "Bonus  Hominus."  This  is 
rather  a  good  arrangement ;  the  convalescent 
room  and  matron's  on  each  side  of  entrance,  and 
the  position  of  wards  right  and  left,  with  end 
verandahs  and  seats  for  the  use  of  patients. 
The  infectious  ward,  is  isolated  and  placed  in  the 
rear  of  female  ward.  The  ventilation  is  pro- 
posed to  be  secured  by  Boyle's  air-pumps;  open 
fireplaces  are  shown.  The  wards,  23ft.  4in.  by 
15ft.  10in.,  would  have  been  better  separated 
from  the  surgery  and  mortuary,  and  the  offices 
are  not  placed  in  the  best  positions.  The  front 
elevation  is  suitably  treated,  but  the  double 
gable  looks  a  little  out  of  keeping  in  character. 
(11)  "Ephraim"is  on  the  semi-detached  ward 
plan,  with  centre  administration  offices.  The 
wards,  with  bayed  ends,  the  conveniences,  and 
the  verandah,  are  good  features  ;  but  the  nurse, 
as  in  the  last  plans,  is  too  far  from  the  wards, 
and  the  cooked  food  would  have  to  traverse  two 
long  corridors  to  the  patients.  The  infectious 
block  is  made  a  distinct  wing  behind  the  female 
ward  with  its  own  entrance,  but  the  bath-room 
is  unhappily  placed,  and  the  general  planning 
is  not  conducive  to  economy  of  administration  ; 
the  ventilating  provision  is  by  Boyle's,  and  hit- 
and-miss  inlets  at  window-sills,  with  open  fire- 
places and  hot-water  coils  under  windows.  The 
sketch  shown  is  suitable.  (12)  "Rex"  has  a 
pleasing  elevation,  one  story,  the  wards  forming 
gable  ends,  with  a  verandah  between  their  pro- 
jection, serving  as  an  entrance.  The  matron,  and 
nurse,  kitchen,  and  surgeon  are  symmetrically 
disposed  at  the  four  corners  of  centre  block  ;  but 


the  wards  show  no  side -windows,  and  no  closets 
or  bath-room  in  connection  with  them,  a  serious 
deficiency,  which  might  easily  have  been  added 
at  the  sides. 

We  can  only  i-peak  in  very  general  terms  of 
the  remaining  designs,  the  authors  of  many 
show  skill  in  parts,  but  havo  mistaken  the  re- 
quirements of  a  small  cottage  ho-pital. 
"  Fidelis "  has  some  merit  in  the  elevations, 
and  its  plan  a  few  good  points  ;  the  wards,  with 
nurse  between,  are  convenient ;  the  conveniences, 
&c,  arc  well  placed,  and  the  matron  and  kitchen, 
two  indispensable  requirements,  are  in  judicious 
proximity.  The  side-entrance  and  the  corridor 
to  infectious  ward  are  also  fairly  planned. 
"Juvenis"  is  a  plan  also  showing  a  proper 
arrangement  of  the  wards,  &c,  the  matron's 
apartments;  the  acute,  or  infectious,  ward,  and 
the  proximity  of  kitchen  to  the  sick- wards  have 
been  well  considered ;  but  the  author  has  not  been 
happy  in  connecting  the  domestic  or  office  part 
to  the  wards.  More  costly  in  scheme  is  ' '  Black 
and  White,"  a  long  corridor,  pavilion  plan,  de- 
fective in  working  facilities,  though  showing 
knowledge  of  buildings  of  this  class,  "  II  faut 
Marcher  avant  de  Courir"  has  a  neat  Goihic- 
esque  exterior ;  but  the  plan  is  wastefully  dis- 
posed, and  the  ventilation  imperfect,  to  say 
nothing  of  thedistanceof  kitchen  from  rick- wards. 
"Ambition"  has  the  germ  of  a  good  plan; 
the  ward  blocks,  with  the  convalescent  bays  at 
the  ends,  and  the  conveniences  are  well  planned, 
but  the  scheme  is  not  compact  enough.  "Pupil 
J."  shows  an  artistically  treated  elevation,  with 
verandah  for  patients,  but  the  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation of  wards  are  imperfect,  and  the 
administrative  offices  hardly  well  considered. 
"Hexagon  in  circle  "  is  a  straggling  jilan,  the 
corridors  are  long,  and  the  wards  are  only  lighted 

I  at  the  ends.  The  offices  are  mixed  up  in  a  rather 
confused  manner,  and  the  best  part  of  the  design 

!  is  the  external  treatment.  "  Snowflake "  is 
simple  in  elevation,  but  the  plan  is  too  formal. 
"Weaver"  places  his  wards  behind  a  long  ad- 
ministrative block,  but  the  plan  is  somewhat 
incoherent,  despite  a  fairly  treated  elevation. 

j  1 '  Fiat ' '  is  too  confused  ;  the  corridors  are 
wasteful  and  ill-lighted,  and  the  female  ward 
badly  ventilated.  "X.  L."  is  sensibly  managed 
as  a  one- story  building,  but  not  worked  out 
satisfactorily  in  plan.  "Arthur"  has  3,  balanced 
arrangement,  but  not  economical.  We  can  only 
name  "That's  my  Idea"  showing  a  good  ward 
arrangement,  but  with  ill-contrived  offices 
forming  a  semi-detached  block.  "Arnold," 
jumbled  in  plan  with  poorly  proportioned  wards, 
and  a  neat  elevation  in  a  Gothic  timbered  style. 
"  Trial "  fairly  planned  in  the  wards. 

The  few  designs  we  have  received  for  a 
verandah  leave  us  a  poor  selection.  "Rex" 
has,  undoubtedly,  the  most  suitable  design,  and 
the  posts  and  heads  are  sensibly  treated  in  pitch 
pine.  "Tam  O'Shanter"  shows  a  plain  post 
and  bracket  treatment:  and  "Tom  Tit"  an 
elaborate  Gothicesque  design  with  cut  brackets 
and  bull's-eyes  in  small  squares  above  a  transom, 
rather  fidgetty  in  style.  "  Ogmore  "  and  "  Dum 
vivo  cantabo,"  also  contribute  designs;  these 
are  both  bracketed,  but  the  manner  the  brackets 
spring  in  the  former  design  is  somewhat  clumsy. 
 *     m  *  

THE  LAW  OF  LIGHT.* 

MR.  EDWARD  STANLEY  ROSCOE, 
barrister-at-law,  and  the  author  of  "A 
Digest  of  Cases  relating'  to  Building,"  which  we 
noticed  some  time  ago  in  these  pages,  has  brought 
out  another  useful  compendium  for  architects, 
entitled  "  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light."  It 
must  be  confessed  that  until  recent  decisions, 
the  law  of  light  remained  in  too  uncertain  and 
nebulous  a  form  to  allow  of  a  clear  exposition 
of  thesubject.  Mr.  Roscoehasdone  a  goodservice, 
therefore,  in  embodying  the  results  of  recent  deci- 
sions, and  the  author  has  wisely  chosen  the  form 
of  a  digest.  The  author  treats  the  subject  in 
five  chapters,  as  follows: — The  Creation  of  the 
Right ;  the  Prevention  of  the  Right ;  the  Aban- 
donment of  the  Right ;  the  Extent  of  the  Right ; 
and  the  Vindication  of  the  Right.  The  rules 
are  succinctly  stated  first,  each  being  accom- 
panied by  an  "illustration"  drawn  from  real 
cases,  with  notes  and  references  to  cases.  It  is 
usefully  pointed  out  that  the  right  to  light 
stands  upon  a  different  footing  entirely  to  the 


•  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light.  By  Edward  Staxlet 
Roscoe,  Barnster-aHaw.  London  :  Reeves  and  Turner, 
Chancery-lane. 
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right  to  air.  For  example,  the  owner  of  a  ser-  | 
vient  tenement  can  protect  himself  against  the 
acquirement  of  the  right  to  light  through  a 
window  in  the  dominant  tenement,  by  erecting 
an  obstruction,  but  he  cannot  prevent  access  of 
air  to  a  doorway  or  small  aperture  without 
blocking  it  up  entirely.  The  only  imaginable 
instance  of  interference  with  air  is  when  its  in- 
terception or  contamination  makes  a  room 
injurious  to  health ;  but  such  cases  are  very 
rare,  as  pointtd  out  by  Lord  Selborne,  in  the 
City  of  London  Brewery  Co.  v.  Tennaut. 

We  may  take  an  instance  from  the  book  to 
show  how  the  author  handles  his  subject.  It  is 
laid  down  as  an  axiom,  referring  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  right  to  light,  that  the  "  demo- 
lition of  the  building  or  the  blocking  up  of  the 
aperture  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an 
abandonment,  being  only  strong  evidence  of  the 
intention  of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene- 
ment." Three  illustrations  are  given  :  we  take 
the  first  case  of  "  Stokes  v.  Singers."  "A.  is  the 
owner  of  a  house  with  ancient  windows  ;  in  1837 
the  owner  for  the  time  being  blocks  them  up 
with  rubble  and  plaster.  In  1856  B.,  the 
adjoining  owner,  begins  to  build  in  such  a 
manner  as  would,  hid  the  windows  been  open, 
have  obscured  the  lights.  A.  then  opens  his 
windows,  and  B.  erects  a  hoarding  in  front.  A. 
brings  an  action  in  respect  of  his  rights,  and  it 
is  rightly  left  to  the  jury  to  say  if  there  has  been 
an  abandonment  of  his  right  by  A.,  which  they 
negative."  Whether  the  right  is  abandoned  or 
not  is  shown  to  be  simply  a  question  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  celebrated  decision  of  Sapling  v.  Jones  is 
epitomised  by  the  author  as  follows:  "An 
acquired  right  to  light  through  particular  aper- 
tures in  the  dominant  tenement  is  transferred  to 
apertures  in  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the 
original  dominant  tenement,  but  the  owner 
thereof  must  clearly  show  that  the  new  apertures 
are  in  the  same  place  as  those  which  existed 
in  the  former  building."  It  is  not  necessary  that 
new  windows  should  he  of  the  same  size  as  old 
ones ;  the  area  may  be  enlarged,  provided  the 
additional  light  cannot  be  obstructed  without 
interfering  also  with  the  actual  ancient  light. 
The  most  recent  decisions  have,  we  observe, 
been  stated.  An  appendix  of  statutes,  including 
the  sections  of  the  vatious  Acts  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  is  added,  and  the  "forms  "  given  at  the 
end  increase  the  practical  value  of  Mr.  Roscoe's 
little  guide,  e.^pecially  those  of  "  Statement  of 
Claim"  and  "  Defence."  The  table  of  cases  and 
the  general  index  will  be  found  of  g'reat  service 
for  the  purposes  of  references,  and  the  matter 
and  typography  have  been  so  admirably  arranged 
as  to  present  at  a  glance  the  legal  ruling  in  every 
important  case  likely  to  come  before  the  profes- 
sional architect  and  surveyor.  We  consider  this 
little  digest  a  good  model  of  what  an  architect's 
legal  handbook  should  be — brief  in  statement 
and  furnished  with  references. 


DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
THE  ALLIED  ARTS.* 

THE  second  edition  of  Messrs.  Audrey's 
second  volume  of  their  dictionary  is  to  all 
appearance  an  earnest  of  the  subsequent  volumes 
of  their  great  undertaking.  During  the  issue 
of  the  first  parts  we  expressed  our  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  the  dictionary,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge  from  a  very  partial  view  of  the  work  ; 
but  now  the  second  volume  is  bound,  carrying 
us  from  "Aquila"to  "Baptistery,"  a  more 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  aim,  scope,  and  fulfil- 
ment of  the  work  is  possible.  In  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  the  authors  introduce  a  very 
flattering  letter,  approving  of  their  scheme,  from 
the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  also  in  support 
of  bringing  together  the  terms  not  only  of  archi- 
tecture and  its  allied  arts,  but  those  of  archaeo- 
logy. The  authors  say,  that  as  the  proper  study 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  deco- 
rative arts  is  impossible  without  the  study  of 
arehuijlogy,  they  have  "brought  abreast  of 
them  all  those  arclneologieal  matters  which  are 
intim  itely  linked  with  them."  Every  architect 
and  btudeut  will  admit  the  value  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  terms  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
art,  and  we  seo  no  article  admitted  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  that  could  well  have  been  excluded. 


*  Popular  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  the  Allied 
Arts,  By  William  J.  Audslky  und  Okokuk  A. 
Auoblky,  Fellows  H.I  B. A.  London:  A.  Botheran  & 
Co.,  Hiraiid  and  Piccadilly. 


In  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  or  encyclo- 
pedia, it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  tastes :  some 
will  say  that  subjects  interesting  to  them  have 
been  omitted,  or  too  cursorily  treated,  while 
other  subjects,  in  which  they  feel  no  interest, 
have  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  dictionary 
than  they  ought  to  have  done.  Many  practical 
readers  perhaps  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
such  articles  as  "Arabesque,',  "Atrium," 
"Aureole  and  Glory,"  have  received  too  much 
notice,  and  occupy  more  space  than  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  an  architectural  dictionary,  while 
other  topics,  such  as  "Arch,"  "  Arch  Mould- 
ings," and  "  Auditorium,"  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  manner  they  might  have  been. 
There  may  be  some  ground  for  these  opinions, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  all  the  subjects  would  have  increased 
ike  size  of  the  work  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  placed  it  out  of  reach  of  the  larger  number 
of  students  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Some 
terms  in  a  dictionary  may  usefully  be  subordi- 
nated to  others  or  reduced  to  definitions,  while 
those  subjects  which  throw  important  light  on 
any  vexed  point,  or  about  which  ordinary  books 
and  treatises  give  scant  information  may  be 
more  amply  treated.  As  Messrs.  Audrey's  dic- 
tionary is  a  "  popular  "  one,  technical  explana- 
tions and  mathematical  theories  would  have  been 
out  of  place,  and  practical  terms  of  architecture 
and  construction  have  been  only  incidentally 
referred  to,  on  this  account  probably.  It  would 
have  added  greatly  to  the  general  value  of  the 
work  if  some  of  these  topics  were  treated  more 
fully,  and  a  few  of  the  terms  in  ecclesiology, 
&c,  were  cut  down;  but  we  must  take  the  work 
as  we  find  it,  and  thank  the  authors  for  the 
patience  and  learning  they  have  brought  to 
bear  in  its  compilation. 

One  good  feature  in  many  of  the  articles  is  the 
free  use  made  of  the  writings  of  authorities,  and 
the  foot-notes.  Thus,  in  the  article  "Arab- 
esque," which  occupies  nine  pages,  copious  quo- 
tations are  made  from  Hittorff,  describing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Raffaelle's  school.  A  few 
illustrations  would  have  added  to  the  practical 
value  of  this  article.  Owen  Jones's  and  L. 
Gruner's  works  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
in  explaining  the  characteristics  of  this  style  of 
ornamentation,  and  we  cordially  endorse  the 
opinion  that  the  term  ' '  arabesque  ' '  should  be 
confined  to  the  mode  of  ornamentation  introduced 
by  the  Arabs  ;  the  Renaissance  ornament  in  which 
every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  creation 
appears  being  very  inappropriately  known  under 
the  same  name.  The  terms  "  Arabo-Byzautine," 
"  Arabo-Moresque,"  "  Arabo-Persic,"  are  in- 
troduced, as  us-ed  by  Girault  de  Prangey,  in 
his  work  on  Arab  Architecture.  Under  the  term, 
•'Arcade  and  Arcaded  Colonnade,"  an  example 
of  this  feature,  as  used  by  the  Roman  and 
Italian  revivalists,  would  have  been  acceptable. 
The  word  ' '  arch ' '  is  treated  more  historically 
than  constructively,  and  the  illustrations  of  its 
use  are  somewhat  meagre.  ' '  Archaeology ' '  is 
a  term  merely  defined  under  this  heading, 
though  its  various  branches  and  applications 
are  very  fully  discussed  in  the  dictionary. 
To  the  word  "Architect"  about  30  pp.  are 
devoted ;  the  most  useful  part  is  the  list  of 
architects  who  lived  before  and  after  Christ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  article  unnecessarily 
ong,  though  filled  with  many  valuable  quo- 
tations from  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  R.I.B.A. 
Transactions,  and  inscriptions.  The  most 
copiously  illustrated  article  in  the  volume  is  that 
on  "  Aureole  or  Glory,"  and  the  information 
collected  on  the  subject  indicates  considerable 
study  of  the  works  of  Christian  archaeologists, 
M.  Didron,  Ducange,  and  ether  sources. 
The  word  ' '  Baptistery  ' '  is  fully  discussed,  and 
is  well  illustrated  by  several  types  or  plans  of 
early  structures.  A  useful  index  of  words  is  ap- 
pended, a  very  desirable  addition  even  to  a  dic- 
tionary. The  work  is  well  printed,  and  Messrs. 
Audsley  may  be  congratulated  in  producing  a 
work  of  popular  reference  which  must  long  re- 
main the  only  general  dictionary  of  the  arts 
allied  to  architecture  extant. 


At  a  meeting  held  at  Cannock  last  week,  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Joyce,  architect,  of  Stafford,  for 
the  enlargement  of  livparish-church,  were  adopted, 
and  it  was  decided  to  obtain  tenders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  The  nave  and  aisles  will  be  ex- 
tended eastwards,  bo  as  to  absorb  the  present 
chancel,  and  a  new  chancel  will  be  built  beyond 
the  present  lines,  additional  accommodation  being 
afforded  thereby  for  240  persons. 


Builirfitfl  Intelligence. 

Birmingham. — Plans  for  new  buildings  for  the 
Gas  department  of  the  Corporation  of  Birming- 
ham have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ycoville 
Thomason,  architect,  of  that  town.  The 
buildings  will  form  a  continuation  of  the  Council- 
house,  covering  the  remainder  of  the  site 
bounded  by  Congieve-street,  Edmund-street,  and 
Eden-place.  The  offices  of  the  Gas  department 
will  be  on  two  floors — viz.,  the  ground -floor  and 
the  lower  ground-floor.  The  whole  of  the  first 
fleorwillbe  appropriated  to  the  Art  Galleries, 
for  which  an  entrance  is  provided  in  Congreve- 
strcet,  with  an  entrance-hall,  30ft.  by  24ft., 
and  a  staircase  to  the  galleries  of  ample  width, 
terminating  on  a  landing  57ft.  by  19ft.,  from 
which  there  are  two  entrances  to  the  galleries. 
There  are  24  rooms,  giving  a  total  area  of  17,380 
t-quare  feet,  and  wall  space  of  12,208  superficial 
feet,  with  the  exception  of  a  gallery  set  apart 
for  an  Industrial  Museum.  The  galleries  will  be 
in  communication  with  each  other  by  archway 
entrances.  The  external  elevations  of  the  build- 
ing will  form  generally  a  continuation  of  the 
Council-house,  the  front  to  Congreve-street 
being  varied  by  a  portico  in  two  stories  the  full 
height  of  the  building,  and  emphasising  the 
entrance  to  the  Art  Galleries.  The  elevation  at 
its  junction  with  Edmund-street  will  be  ter- 
minated by  a  clock-tower.  The  elevation  to 
Edmund-street  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
other  elevations  of  the  Council-house,  but  in 
much  plainer  style.  The  elevation  to  Eden- 
place  will  be  similar  to  the  present,  except  that 
the  upper  windows  are  omitted,  and  moulded 
panels  worked  instead.  The  elevation  to  the 
courtyard  will  be  of  yellow  brick  and  stone, 
haimonising  with,  but  in  advance  of,  the  present 
design.  The  ventilation  of  the  departments  will 
be  separate  and  distinct.  It  is  proposed  to  use 
the  principle  invented  by  Boyle,  and  successfully 
employed  at  the  Custom  House,  London. 

Gateshead. — A  new  co-operative  store  has 
just  been  erected  in  Jaekson-street,  Gateshead- 
on-Tyne.  The  structure  is  of  three  stories, 
including  a  large  cellar,  and  is  divided  into 
several  departments.  There  is  also  a  large  pub- 
lic hall,  which  it  is  estimated  will  hold  about  500 
people.  The  front  of  the  buildings  is  in  Jack- 
son-street. It  is  of  Classic  design,  with  a 
polished  stone  front  and  columns  and  carved 
caps.  At  one  end  in  the  gablet  there  is  the 
Borough  coat  of  arms,  while  in  the  gablet  at  the 
other  end  is  the  society's  motto,  "Beehive 
Industria."  The  frontage  of  the  buildings  is  72ft. 
6in.,  and  the  back  and  front  together  168ft. 
The  whole  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings.  The  ventilation  is  arranged  by 
Sherrington's  patent  ventilators,  and  the  foul 
air  will  be  carried  off  the  whole  premises  by  one 
of  R.  Boyle  and  Son's  patent  self-acting  air- 
pump  ventilators.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Greason  and  Stockdale,  Gateshead.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  E.  Jameson,  Swinburne- street, 
Gateshead. 

Halifax. — A  new  higher  board  school  is 
about  to  be  erected  between  Prescott-street  and 
Oxford-road,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Richard 
Horsf all,  of  Halifax.  The  style  is  Queen  Ann", 
the  windows  are  two  and  three  light,  mullionea 
and  transomed,  an  arcade  running  along  the 
principal  fronts  ;  the  roofs  are  broken  up  by  two 
towers  and  by  gabled  dormers.  The  external  di- 
mensions art  209ft.  by  66ft.,  the  site  being  very 
narrow  and  necessitating  unusual  planning. 
The  basement  is  arranged  as  laboratory, 
cookery,  kitchen,  chemical  stores,  the  boys'  and 
girls'  covered  playgrounds,  keeper's  residence, 
and  offices.  Above  this  is  the  ground-floor 
with  a  central  corridor  204ft.  by  10ft.  6in.,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  twelve  class-rooms  22ft. 
by  20ft.,  and  24ft.  8in.  by  22ft.,  each  class- 
room being  provided  with  a  separate  cloak-room 
opening  out  of  it.  Lavatories  for  both  sexes 
and  two  teachers'  sitting-rooms  and  lavatories 
are  provided.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  assembly 
hall,  109ft.  by  32ft.,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
clerestory,  and  from  which  open  off  on  the  sides 
class-rooms,  and  at  either  end  a  retiring-room, 
20ft.  by  13ft.  Separate  staircases  for  boys  and 
girls  are  provided  at  cither  end  of  the  hall.  The 
heating  is  by  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus. 
The  design  was  selected  in  the  recent  competi- 
tion instituted  by  the  Halifax  School  Board, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  exclu- 
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sive  of  playgrounds  and  boundary  walls,  is 
£4,700. 

Hornby  Castle. — Hornby  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  has  been  reno- 
vated, and  a  new  wing  added  by  the  present 
owner,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
Jowett,  his  clerk  of  the  works.  The  entire 
building  is  heated  by  hot  water.  The  lights 
of  the  central  tall  are  of  stained  glass,  and 
the  windows  of  the  front  hall,  boudoir,  and 
other  apartments,  are  also  partially  of  stained 
glass,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Camm  Brothers,  of 
Birmingham.  The  ornamental  tiling  in  the 
apartments  and  corridors  is  contributed  by 
Minton,  Hollins  and  Co  ,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and  by  Maw  and  Co.,  of  Broseley,  Staffordshire. 
The  new  wing  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Ives 
and  Son,  of  Shipley,  and  this  firm  has  also  been 
entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  new  works  on 
the  estate.  The  plastering  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Dixon,  of  Bradford  ;  the  plumber 
work  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rushforth,  junr.,  of  Ship- 
ley ;  and  the  painting  by  Messrs.  Bottomley  and 
Sons,  Crosshills. 

Iethltngboeough. — The  parish -church  of  this 
village  has  been  for  some  time  under  restoration, 
and  the  work  is  now  nearly  complete.  The 
present  restoration  has  not  embraced  its  unique 
tower,  but  we  hope  that  ere  long  attention  will 
be  paid  to  it.  Some  time  ago  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
examined  the  structure,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  lower  stages  were  being  gradually  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  the  lantern,  and  that  the  ex- 
terior buttresses  did  not  sufficiently  counteract, 
by  their  thrust,  the  danger  of  a  possible  ulti- 
mate collapse.  The  church  itself,  which  con- 
sists on  plan  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  corresponding  transepts,  has  been  carefully 
restored  throughout.  The  roofs  are  almost 
altogether  new  ;  that  over  the  chancel  is  entirely 
of  oak,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original 
one ;  the  other  roofs — save  in  their  huge  tie- 
beams,  which  are  of  oak — are  of  deal.  The 
carved  work  throughout  the  church  is  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter ;  and  the  contract,  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Henson,  builder,  of  Finedon,  near 
Wellingborough,  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Joseph  Peacock,  F.R.I.B.A.,  15,  Bloomsbury- 
square,  W.C.,  London. 


AROHiEOLOGICAD. 

The  Pagan  Idol  of  Ballachtoish. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, on  Monday,  a  notice  was  read  by  Sir 
Robert  Christison,  Birt.,  of  an  ancient  wooden 
image  found  in  November  last  in  a  peat  moss  at 
Ballachulish,  Glencoe.  "When  found  the  image 
was  prostrate  on  its  face  on  the  hard  subsoil 
underneath  the  moss,  which  at  present  is  4ft. 
3in.  deep,  but  within  the  last  thirty  years  a 
depth  of  6ft.  of  fine  old  peat  had  been  cut  from 
it.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  nude  female,  as 
rudely  modelled  as  it  is  almost  possible  to  con- 
ceive, but  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  dis- 
tinctly recognisable  imitation  of  the  human 
form.  The  figure  is  hewn  out  of  a  block  of  solid 
oak,  and  is  4ft.  9in.  high.  The  head  has  a 
rounded  protuberance,  which  has  been  suggested 
to  be  the  hair  gathered  into  a  top-knot,  the  face 
is  somewhat  flattened,  the  nose  partly  obliterated, 
and  the  eyes  made  by  the  insertion  of  quartz 
pebbles  to  represent  the  eye-balls.  The  arms 
are  represented  by  rude  carving  in  relief  on  the 
sides,  and  the  hands  are  indicated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  legs  terminate  withmit  feet  in  the 
lover  portion  of  the  block,  which  is  merely 
rudely  squared,  and  serves  as  a  kind  of  pedestal 
to  the  figure.  The  condition  of  the  wood  is  in 
every  respect  that  of  oak  which  has  been 
naturally  embedded  in  moss.  Nothing  akin  to 
this  remarkable  image  has  hitherto  been  known 
either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  A  group  of  male 
figures,  eight  in  number,  all  standing  on  a  single 
log  of  slightly  curved  form,  were  found  in  1836 
at  Holderness,  and  four  of  them  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Hull  Museum.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  the  Ballachulish  image,  but  they 
are  remarkable  because  they  are  of  similarly 
exaggerated  character,  and  have  also  the  eyes 
f  ormed  by  the  insertion  of  quartz  pebbles.  They 
seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  feet  into  holes  in 
the  log  placed  as  closely  together  as  they  could 
stand.  Each  figure  had.  a  club  and  two  shields, 
according  to  one  account  of  them ;  but  the 
photograph  shows  only  one  shield,  as  they  exist 
at  present.    Sir  Robert  also  exhibited  drawings 


received  from  Mr.  Worsaae  of  two  wooden 
images  of  somewhat  similar  character.  One, 
wliich  is  of  oak,  and  about  three  feet  in  length, 
was  found  in  a  peat  bog  near  Viborg,  in  Jutland. 
Another,  also  of  oak,  and  five  feet  in  length, 
was  found  in  a  peat  bog  in  Mark  Brandenburg, 
and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  It  represents 
a  male  figure  rudely  cut  out  of  the  solid,  with  a 
long  rounded  body  and  short  legs,  the  arms 
merely  indicated,  the  face  fairly  well  formed, 
and  the  eyes  bearing  traces  of  being  inlaid. 
After  compaiing  these  with  the  Ballachulish 
specimen,  he  said  the  most  likely  conclusion  was 
that  arrived  at  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  viz., 
that  it  was  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  of  their 
Pagan  time,  and,  therefore,  probably  a  thousand 
years  old.  General  Furlong  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  image  Pagan  and  connected  with 
nature-worship. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH-ffiOLOGICAL, 
SOCIETIES. 

LrvEEPOOL  Architectural  Society.  —  The 
sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  th.9  evening  of  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt -street,  the  President, 
Charles  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair. 
The  drawings  submitted  by  the  class  of  design 
and  construction,  for  "  A  public-refuge,  lamps, 
and  drinking-fountain,  to  be  erected  on  the  open 
space  above  the  Georges  Landing-stage,"  were 
exhibited  on  the  walls.  After  the  routine  busi- 
ness had  been  transacted,  the  paper  for  the  even - 
ing,  entitled,  "Impressions  and  Recollections  of 
North  Wales,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Huggins,  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  the  author.  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  took  part,  and  the 
meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Hay. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Newbury. — Nearly  thirty  sets  of  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  the  borough  having  been  received, 
the  Corporation  have  appointed  Messrs.  Law 
and  Chatterton,  of  Queen  Anne's-gate,  West- 
minster, to  advise  them  in  awarding  the  pre- 
miums of  £100  and  £50  respectively  for  the  two 
best  plans.  The  plans  have  been  open  for  in- 
spection at  the  Town  Hall  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  this  week. 

Radcliffe. — Toe  Wesleyans  of  Radcliffe  are 
about  to  erect  a  handsome  chapel  to  accommo- 
date 850  persons.  The  commission  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  42,  Market- 
street,  Manchester,  whose  design  has  been 
selected  in  competition  with  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
of  Bolton,  and  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Tuke,  of 
Bury. 

Blackfriars  Bridge.  —  A  rather  important 
competition  among  sculptors  for  the  groups  to 
be  erected  on  Blackf  riars  Bridge  is  about  to  take 
place.  The  designs  for  the  first  group,  of  which 
the  subject  is  Cromwell,  will  be  S3nt  in  on 
Monday  next,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
some  of  the  models,  the  competition  bids  fair  to 
be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  We  trust  a  com- 
petent judge  will  be  engaged  to  assist  in  making 
the  award. 


CHIPS. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard 
Smith,  an  antiquary  of  the  best  type,  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  subjects— swords  and 
weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chuse,  and  armour  — 
which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  New  Skeldergate  Bridge  at  York  was 
opened  on  Thusday  in  last  week.  It  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  £60,000,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  Page,  M.I.C.E.,  of  London.  The 
original  design  was  illustrated  in  the  Building 
News  for  May  24,  1878,  by  a  perspective  and  de- 
tailed drawings,  and  the  amended  design  as  now 
carried  out  by  a  perspective,  on  June  25,  1880. 

By  a  fire  which  occurred  on  Tuesday  morning 
the  workshops  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Devereux,  in  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington, 
were  partially  destroyed. 

Additional  schools  are  about  to  be  built  at  Bran- 
stone  for  the  Burton-on-Trent  united  district 
school  board,  from  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Brookhouse,  of  Derby. 

At  a  meeting  of  parishioners  of  Hove,  next 
Brighton,  held  on  Monday,  it  was  determined  to 
take  steps  for  building  a  church  in  the  north-west 
di-trict  of  the  parish. 
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NOW  READY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 
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bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
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Received. -P.  P.  and  Co.— T.  C.  H.— B.  H.  and  B.— L. 
W.  W.— J.  M.— G.  and  Co.-G.  C.  M.— B.  and  I.— 
T.  D— F.  M.— W.  B.  F.— A.  and  G. — G.  and  F.  -  J.  H. 
and  Son. — J.  J.  N.-U.  W. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
E.  A.  Flower,  Merit,  and  Othees.  (The  scale  for 
the  cricket  pavilion,  of  course,  should  have  read 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.) — II  faut  Maechee 
avant  de  Courir. — Engineer.  (You  are  eligible  as  a 
competitor.  You  did  not  send  your  name,  so  we 
cannot  send  you  the  rules  asked  for.)  —Geo.  D.  Irwin. 
(Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  but  our  space  is  so 
limited  we  cannot  entertain  it.) 


— »♦« — 

THE  INSTITUTE  PRIZES— A  DISTINC- 
TION AND  A  DIFEERENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building.  News. 

Sib, — Mr.  Charles  Barry  may  be  pitied  for  the 
fit  of  indigestion  which  he  suffered  at  the  Institute 
on  Monday  last,  in  consequence  of  the  tiny  gnat  I 
attempted  to  make  him  swallow,  after  the  whole 
convoys  of  camels  that  he  gulped  at  the  Glasgow 
and  Westminster  competitions,  apparently  with, 
no  bad  results  to  himself. 

Mr.  Lansdell,  by  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  and  the  meeting  generally, 
sent  by  far  the  best  design  for  the  Soane  medal 
competition. 

His  perspec'ive  was  discovered  by  the  Council 
to  be  a  few  inches  less  than  the  prescribed  size 
(not  larger),  to  his  own  obvious  disadvantage. 
On  such  ground,  forcibly  urged  by  Mr.  Barry, 
he  was  disqualified,  and  all  I  could  obtain  for 
him  was  a  certificate  of  merit.  Immediately 
after,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Barry  and  others'  sup- 
port, a  second  prize  was  granted  to  a  design  sent 
for  the  Tite  prize,  which  had  ignored  a  vital 
condition  as  to  plan,  although  it  was  admitted 
that  several  other  admirable  designs  had  been 
submitted  to  which  no  technical  objections 
were  raised.  This  decision  was  virtually  con- 
I  demned  by  the    meeting,   and    carried  only 
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by  the  President's  vote,  which  was  needed  to 
back  those  of  all  the  Council  present  to  obtain  a 
majority.  Did  Mr.  Barry  forget  tliat  he,  as 
umpire  in  the  Westminster  Vestry  Hall  com- 
petition, had  suffered  a  design  with  an  elevation 
double  the  prescribed  scale — a  design  since 
found  hoplcssly  impracticable — to  take  the  first 
premium? — I  am,  &c, 

John  P.  Seddon. 
1,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  March  16. 

EE  BOARD  SCHOOL,  ORPINGTON 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — My  experience  in  above  may  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  answer  the  queries  of  your 
two  last  correspondents  Not  having  heard 
result  after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks,  I  wrote  to 
the  clerk  of  the  board  on  the  24th  January, 
asking  if  matter  was  settled,  and  who  was  suc- 
cessful, when  I  received  a  reply  "that the  board 
had  practically  decided,  and  my  drawings  would 
be  returned  in  a  few  days." 

After  patiently  waiting  again  for  five  weeks, 
I  troubled  the  clerk  with  another  note,  when  he 
wrote  me  that  "Mr.  John  Ladds,  of  Chapel- 
street,  was  the  successful  competitor  ;  he  thought 
my  drawings  had  been  returned,  but  would 
inquire  into  the  delay." 

I  do  not  doubt  the  fairness  of  the  decision,  as 
(I  speak  from  experience)  Mr.  Ladd's  school- 
drawings  would  always  take  a  high  place — but 
a  fortnight  more  having  now  passed,  I  think  it 
is  something  new  for  an  unsuccessful  competi- 
tor's drawings  to  be  detained  for  seven  weeks 
after  the  practical  decision  of  the  matter.  Where 
are  they  all  this  time  ?  and  why  have  they  been 
detained  ?  are  fair  questions  for  Mr.  Mullen  to 
answer  on  their  return,  I  think. — Inclosing  my 
card,  I  am,  &c, 

A.R.I.B.A. 


'« JERRY  BUILDINGS." 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  B.  Burton,  in  your  issue  of  the 
25th  February,  charges  you,  and  other  profes- 
sional journals,  with  publishing  "a  very  great 
deal  of  nonsense  "  in  reference  to  jerry  building, 
and  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  manner,  I 
think,  advocates  the  cause  of  the  builder.  Your 
correspondent  is  apparently  familiar  with  build- 
ing, for  his  details  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
impression  that  he  knows  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  be  done  if  the  right  buyer  is  forthcoming. 
I  think,  however,  Mr.  Burton  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  question  of  "jerry  building," 
as  it  is  usually  applied  to  a  style  of  dwellings  run 
up  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  other  populous  cities  in  England.  It  is 
the  uncontrolled  doings  of  unprincipled  land 
and  house  speculators  who,  in  their  anxiety  to 
become  rich,  daringly  erect  in  all  directions 
houses  unfit  for  human  use. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  buyer,  but  simply  one 
of  tenant,  for  the  mass  of  London's  suburban 
population  are  not  in  a  position  to  become  their 
own  landlord.  Houses  they  must  have  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  it  is  for  their 
protection  that  those  writers  who  decry  the 
jerry  system  busy  themselves  in  pointing  ont 
the  iniquities  practised  by  the  so-called  builders 
of  such  questionable  structures.  There  is  no 
waiting  on  buyers,  for  long  before  even  tenants  are 
forthcoming,  acres  of  land  are  covered  with 
houses  which,  from  an  honest  builder's  point  of 
view,  are  simply  abominable.  The  whole  affair 
springs  from  an  unholy  compact  entered  into 
between  ground-landlord,  leaseholder,  law- 
yers, land  agents,  and  a  class  of  men  good 
enough  to  be  in  a  ring  so  welded,  facetiously 
called  builders.  The  ricketty  building  so  pro- 
duced, very  often  stands  upon  a  bit  of  ground 
charged  with  a  rent,  ample,  in  many  cases,  to 
pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  outlay  for  a  good 
house. 

We  can  expect  nothing  else  from  such  sur- 
roundings but  houses  by  the  thousand,  which 
are  simply  unfit  for  human  habitation.  If  your 
correspondent  wishes  to  protect  the  perpetrators 
of  such  doings,  I  do  not  envy  him  his  self- 
imposed  advocacy ;  but  I  presume,  from  his 
Northern  experience,  he  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  around  and  in  London 
which  induces  your  contributor  to  send  you  "a 
very  great  deal  of  nonsense." 

Those  who  can  order  and  enter  into  the  proper 
arrangements  for  building  their  own  houses  do 
not  always,  however,  get  that  which  they  bargain 
for,  as  the  numerous  conflicts  in  our  law-courts 
testify.    For  them,  however,  we  need  not  feel 


any  more  compassion  than  we  would  for  a  man 
who  paid  for  a  piece  of  genuine  broadcloth  and 
received  shoddy  g-oods  instead.  But  those  who 
have  neither  the  means  nor  time  to  select  the 
machinery  to  secure  a  good  habitation  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Press  to  venti- 
late a  subject  fraught  with  s©  much  evil.  The 
grocer,  milkman,  and  other  tradesmen  are  liable 
to  punishment  who  sell  fraudulently,  and 
why  should  not  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
who  supply  the  "jerry  "  builder  with  improper 
materials  be  likewise  subject  to  legal  supervision 
and  control?  The  difficulty  surrounding  the 
question  is  the  want  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
standard,  whereby  bricks,  mortar,  timber,  and 
slates  may  be  properly  assessed  or  tested,  for 
I  fear  that  many  of  the  houses  built  to  order 
contain  material  just  as  bad  as  the  jerry  houses, 
although  raised  under  the  supervision  and  guid- 
ance of  competent  men. — I  am,  &c, 

11th  March.  Henry  Reid. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Having  been  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  iu  this  competition,  I  can  fully 
coincide  with  "  £1,300,"  if  the  facts  stated  in  his 
letter  are  correct,  as  regards  the  premiated 
design . 

We  were  restricted  to  £1,300  to  build  a  chapel, 
with  mortuary  attached,  a  custodian's  lodge, 
and  entrance-gates,  with  200  feet  of  boundary 
walling,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  only  a  moderate 
design  could  be  carried  out  for  the  sum,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  and  I, 
like  "  £1,300,"  think  it  most  unfair  that  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  keep  their  designs 
within  the  limits  of  the  amount  specified,  should 
be  overtlu'own  by  those  whose  designs  would 
cost  perhaps  double. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  committee  have 
refused  the  premium  to  the  authors  of  the  de- 
ceptive designs,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
more  deserving  competitor  carry  off  the  award. 
I  should  be  gratified  if  the  original  competitors' 
drawings  were  returned  to  the  committee,  and  a 
£1,300  design  selected. — I  am,  &c, 

A  Competitor. 


Sir, — I  notice  in  this  week's  issue  of  the 
Building  News  a  letter  signed  "  £1,300,"  with 
regard  to  the  above  competition. 

By  the  advertisement  inviting  the  competition, 
one  premium  only  was  announced  to  be  given, 
but  I  presume  your  correspondent  is  correct  in 
his  assertion  that  second  and  third  premiums 
have  been  awarded  ;  certainly  very  liberal  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation,  and  a  policy  tending, 
no  doubt,  to  keep  the  recipients — their  fellow- 
townsmen — "sweet." 

When  competitors  scrupulously  prepare  their 
plans  to  keep  within  stipulated  amounts,  it  is 
most  unjust  that  such  plans  should  be  set  aside 
for  a  showy  set  of  drawings  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  within  the  limits  ;  and  it  must  be 
plain  to  the  dullest  comprehension  that  to  build 
a  chapel,  mortuary,  and  lodge,  &c,  &c,  for 
£1,300,  cannot  leave  much  margin  for  elabora- 
tion of  detail. 

I  should  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  "£1,300," 
to  see  if  some  fairer  arrangement  could  not  be 
arrived  at,  by  which  men  who  work  honestly 
should  have  a  chance  of  success. — I  am,  &c, 

March  14.  Another  Competitor. 


"VICTOR  EMMANUEL  MEMORIAL." 

Sir, — There  are,  I  find,  not  a  few  British  archi- 
tects who  are  about  to  become  "  concurrents  "  in 
the  above  affair.  For  their  benefit,  let  me  give 
them  a  hint  at  starting. 

In  the  notification  appearing  in  so  many  papers, 
the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  whole  scheme, 
even  to  the  town  and  locality,  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties,  but  I  find  in  the  "pro- 
gramm,"  issued  from  the  Italian  Consulate,  that 
the  structure  is  to  be  in  "Rome." 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
the  designs  are  adjudicated  on,  the  precise  locality 
will  have  to  be  a  factor  for  consideration,  notwith- 
standing anything  hinted  to  the  contrary  in  the 
"  programm." 

To  anyone  who  knows  modern  Rome,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  to  design  a  structure  of  the  size  and 
proportions  required  in  this  case,  without  consider- 
ing where  it  is  to  be  put,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
contemplate  the  erection  of  a  palace  like  Mus  well- 
hill  or  Crystal  Palace  in  the  E.C  district,  before 
taking  into  consideration  the  exact  site  it  is  to 
occupy. — I  am,  &c, 

March  11.  B. 


FROZEN  PIPES. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,  T.  E.  Julian,  pro- 
poses a  remedy  to  prevent  water-pipes  bursting, 
and  he  bases  his  calculations  on  the  false  impres- 
sion that  water  in  freezing  increases  in  bulk  about 
12  in  10,000. 

Water,  as  we  all  know,  reaches  its  point  of 
greatest  density  at  4°  Centigrade,  and  until  it 
reaches  that  point,  obeys  the  usual  law  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  by  contracting  under  reduced 
temperature: — At  4°  water  commences  to  expand 
until  freez  ng  point  is  reached  to  about  1  +  -00012, 
but  on  solidifying,  after  passing  the  freezing-point 
of  0°  Centigrade,  the  bulk  is  increased  from  1  to 
l-098,  an  increase  of  nearly  1- 10th  of  its  original 
bulk. 

When  we  see,  therefore,  vertical  as  well  as 
horizontal  pipes  burst  almost  along  their  whole 
leDgth,  we  very  much  fear  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  will  be  to  find  the  "  part  affected," 
so  ingenuously  pointed  out  by  your  correspondent. 
—I  am,  &c  ,  G.  J.  B. 


CHEAP  CHURCHES. 

Sir,  —Is  it  possible  that  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
White's  paper  in  your  last  issue  are  intended  as 
examples  to  follow?  They  are,  in  my  opinion, 
just  what  should  be  avoided,  being  the  reverse  of 
what  is  beautiful,  and  certainly  of  what  is  cheap. 
The  construction  is  not  good,  the  material  far  in 
excess  of  what  is  needed,  and  the  use  of  iron 
altogether  objectionable.  The  arch,  too,  of  the 
window-head,  shown  in  detail,  is  not  consistent 
with  cheapness  or  common -sense,  the  mode  of 
jointing,  save  from  centres  of  arch,  being  a  silly 
vagary,  increasing  cost  without  auy  advantage. 
The  arch,  to  be  cheap  and  good,  should  be  of  three 
half-brick  rims,  no  cutting  or  rubbing  being 
required  — I  am,  &c.  M. 


LANCASTER    ASYLUM— A  CORRECTION. 

Sir, — In  the  first  issue  of  your  journal  for  this 
year  I  observe  a  report  on  buildings  in  progress. 
In  this  report  you  say  that  the  Lancaster  Asylum 
is  being  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Grayson. 
Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  am  the  architect, 
and  it  is  from  my  designs  that  the  large  annexe  at 
the  Lancaster  Asylum  is  now  being  carried  out. — 
I  am, &c, 

Lancaster,  March  10th.        A.  W.  Kershaw. 


WHY  IS  NOT  LITTLE  QUEEN- STREET 
WIDENED  ? 

Sir, — We  will  begin  by  saying  that  we  have 
not  the  smallest  pecuniary  interest  at  stake  in 
this  matter,  our  object  being  t  .>  obtain  more  light 
on  a  subject  of  vital  public  importance,  considering 
the  accidents  which  are  daily  occurring. 

A  largely-signed  memorial  was  presented  by  a 
deputation  of  ratepayers  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  Mr.  Newton 
Wilson,  in  an  able  speech  on  their  behalf,  said, 
"  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  was  not  a  new 
one,  the  improvement  having  been  asked  for  some 
time  ago.  There  was,  however,  a  daily  increasing 
necessity  for  carrying  out  the  improvement,  inas- 
much as  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  occur- 
rence of  some  accident,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  street.  He  would  only  refer  to  two 
accidents  that  had  occurred  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  having  been  a 
victim  on  the  11th  ins*.,  and  Mr.  Justice  Groves 
only  a  fortnight  before.  These  were  only  well  known 
instances  of  accidents  that  were  constantly  occur- 
ing.  Last  week  three  accidents  had  occurred.  The 
policemen  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  if  possible 
any  blocks  iu  the  traffic,  found  it  impossible  to  do 
so.  The  improvement  prayed  for  was  not  merely 
a  local  but  a  metropolitan  one,  inasmuch  as  this 
narrow  street  was  an  important  connecting  link, 
not  only  between  the  East  of  Loudon  and  the  ex- 
treme West,  but  also  between  North  and  South. 
The  particular  part  of  the  street  which  required  to 
be  improved  was  only  145ft.  in  length,  and  was 
located  at  the  northern  extremity.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  property  of  a  very  secondary  character, 
and  was  in  fact,  in  such  a  state  that  it  had  been 
condemned."  They  wished  particularly  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  board  to  this  fact,  as  the  present 
time  presented  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
making  the  improvement  desired  at  a  miuimum  of 
-•ost.  If  there  were  any  delay  in  the  matter,  the 
improvement  would  cost  very  much  more  than  it 
would  now.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wilson  said  the 
question  was  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  board 
which  had  already  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
metropolis  by  the  many  vast  public  improvements 
which  it  had  carried  through.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  said  they  had  no  power  to  take 
work  into  their  own  hands,  but  have  offered  to 
contribute  one-half  the  net  cost  towards  improve- 
ments, if  effected  by  Local  Board  of  Works,  for  St. 
Giles's,  and  to  lend  them  £10,000  more  at  4  per 
cent.,  repayable  in  fifteen  years. 

A  deputation  waited  on  the  Local  Board  on  the 
8thinst.,  and  strongly  urged  them  to  accept  terms 
offered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  matter 
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will  be  discussed  at  the  Local  Board  meeting  on 
Tuesday  next.  "  Why,  of  course  they  will  gladly 
accept  them,"  your  uninitiated  readers  will  ex- 
claim. We  venture  to  prophesy,  however,  that 
unless  much  public  pressure  be  brought  to  bear,  the 
offer  will  be  hushed  up,  and  rejected  on  the  plea  of 
expense  to  ratepayers.  "  Why  ? "  the  above- 
mentioned  readers  will  ask. 

If  some  independent  member  of  the  Local  Board 
will  CTive  us  truthful  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  the  public  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  why  the  improvement  is  in  danger  of 
not  being  carried  out :  — 

1.  Are  any  members  of  the  Local  Board  in 
favour  of  an  alternative  scheme  for  forming  a  new 
street  from  the  corner  of  Great  and  Little  Queen- 
streets  into  Holborn  near  the  Royal  Music  Hall  ? 

2.  Would  not  this  scheme  involve  the  demolition 
of  several  almost  new  warehouses,  and  other  very 
valuable  property? 

3.  Are  any  members  of  the  Local  Board  owners 
or  leaseholders  of  property  so  affected,  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent? 

4.  The  estimate  cost  for  widening  old  street,  and 
also  for  making  the  new  one. 

5.  The  arguments  (if  any)  which  can  be  advanced 
in  support  of  the  great  expense  of  new  street  in 
lieu  of  widening  the  old  one  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  —  We  are,  &c, 

Architects  and  Subveyoes. 


EXTERNAL  SOIL-PIPES. 

SiE, — It  is  not  I  that  am  hasty  or  inconsistent 
If  your  correspondent  can  see  no  difference  as  to 
what  I  said  between  accretions  caused  by  splashing 
and  actual  deposit,  in  an  ill- constructed  pipe  or 
drain,  further  words  are  wasted. 

If  it  be  the  fact  that  pure  air  passing  through  a 
pipe  at  an  increased  rate  of  two  thousand  per 
cent,  should  render  the  emanations  more  foul, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  state  of  semi-stagnation  and  gentle 
evaporation,  some  of  us  certainly  are  in  need  of 
instruction. 

Danger  from  leakage  is  quite  outside  the  ques- 
tion raised,  and  it  may  be  met  by  isolation. — I 
am,  &c.  William  White,  F.S.A. 


THE  FABRIC  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
SiE, — Owing  to  absence  from  town,  the  proof 
you  were  obliging  enough  to  send,  reached  me  too 
late  for  correction.  The  MS.  from  which  I  read 
the  paper  being  rather  rough  (caused  by  there 
being  no  time  to  get  it  fair  copied),  has  resulted  in 
some  obvious,  though  not  serious,  misprints,  which 
I  need  not  now  particularise .  Allow  me,  however, 
to  express  my  regret  that,  in  alluding  to  All  Saints' 
Church,  Harlesden,  I  omitted  to  mention  the  fact 
of  the  nave-roof  being  eventually  intended  to  be 
vaulted  in  wood,  which  a  little  qualifies  my  argu- 
ment.— I  am,  &c,  Edmund  B  Feebey, 
15,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  March  16. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Charles  Pugh,  late  sanitary  inspector  to  the 
Mortimer  rural  sanitary  authority,  Berks,  has 
been  elected  to  a  similar  office  under  the  Guild- 
ford rural  authority,  from  amongst  60  applicants. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen's  Institute, 
Dublin,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  ladies'  sanitary  association  for  Dublin, 
and  addresses  having  been  delivered  by  medical 
men  and  engineers,  it  was  decided  to  start  such  an 
organisation. 

The  town-council  of  Yarmouth  are  about  to 
make  a  further  experiment  in  the  use  of  iron  pilings 
for  the  repair  and  protection  of  the  quay-walls.  A 
committee  have  reported  that  a  short  length  of 
iron  piling  had  lasted  three  times  as  long  as  the 
adjacent  wood  piles,  and  was  not  only  imperme- 
able to  worms,  but  it  was  impossible  to  shorten 
iron  piles  by  cutting  them,  as  was  alleged  to  be 
done  with  wood,  and  so  they  had  to  be  driven  the 
full  length.  Tenders  were  opened  for  the  supply 
of  sufficient  to  protect  a  further  length  of  300ft., 
and  that  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  of  London, 
the  contractors  for  the  iron  already  used,  was  ac- 
cepted at  £7  10s.  per  ton. 

The  Town  Council  of  Wolverhampton  on  Mon- 
day voted  an  increase  of  salary,  from  £120  to  £140, 
to  Mr.  Blanton,  sanitary  inspector  for  the 
borough. 

The  railway  station  at  Wellington,  Salop,  is 
undergoing  rebuilding,  and  the  new  offices  are  now 
being  occupied.  The  facings  of  the  building  are 
of  3in.  red  bricks,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Ruabon,  with  Yorkshire  freestone  dressings  ;  the 
internal  woodwork  is  chiefly  of  stained  pine.  A 
new  covered-in  platform,  with  asphalte  paving, 
and  300  yards  loDg,  has  been  provided.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  station  are  Messrs.  Horsman  and 
Co.,  of  Wolverhampton. 


Jtttoommtmtcattcm. 


QUESTIONS. 

[6430.]— Action  of  Frost  on  Mortar.— Should 
frost  penetrate  the  mortar  of  a  building,  causing  it  to 
shell  or  fall  off  the  face,  will  the  mortar  set  again  in  the 
walli— W.  L.  B.  Skipton. 

[6431.]— Gas-Tar  Varnish. — There  is  some  method 
of  raak(  ng  ordinary  gas  tar  into  a  firm,  hard,  black  var- 
nish, other  than  by  distillation,  I  believe,  by  mixing  acids 
with  it.  Can  any  correspondent  say  how  it  is  done?— 
P.  T. 

[6432.] -Stain  for  Stonework.  -I  want  to  stain  a 
small  portion  of  stonework  to  match  the  red-brick  facing 
m  front  of  house.  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  use  as  a  permanent  stain  to 
stand  the  weather?— Stone  Stain. 

[6433.]  —  Levelling:  —  Reservoirs.  —  Could 
"  G.  H.  G.,"  or  any  other  reader  of  the  Building  News, 
tell  me  of  an  inexpensive  book  on  Levelling  as  applied 
to  architecture,  price ,  name  of  publisher,  &c. ?  Have 
looked  in  various  catalogue?,  but  cannot  find  one.  Also 
a  cheap  hook  on  Reservoirs,  &c.  ?— Koepenick. 

[6434.] -Baker's  Oven.— Would  "G.  H.  G."  or 
some  other  enlightened  reader  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
way  of  describing  the  necessary  work  to  be  done  and 
provisions  to  be  made  in  a  si ecifioation  for  a  baker's 
oven,  furnace,  &e. ,  which  I  am  building  in  connection 
with  a  baker's  shop  ?— Nodlef. 

[6435.]— First  Commissioner  of  Works  Office. 
— Will  any  of  your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
if  there  is  an  architects'  office  in  connection  with  the  Go- 
vernment Commissioner  of  Works  Office,  and  if  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  required  to  pass  any  examina- 
tion?—F. 

[6436.]— Fence  to  Hig-hway.—  Will  any  reader 
kindly  assist  me  in  the  following : — A.  owns  land  abut- 
ting on  the  highway,  separated  therefrom  by  a  quickset 
fence  growing  on  a  "  cop  "  or  mound  2ft.  high,  the  foot 
or  base  of  which  "  cop  "  is  2ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
hedge-row  or  quicks.  There  is  no  ditch  on  either  side. 
A.  wishes  to  displace  the  hedge  by  a  stone  wall,  and 
claims  the  foot  of  the  "  cop"  as  his  boundary.  I  contend 
that  the  land  to  the  centre  of  quicksets  belongs  to  the 
highway.   Who  is  right  ? — Sukveyob. 

[6437.]— Mastic  Cement.— A  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  of  late  in  the  columns  of  your  highly- 
prized  and  valuable  journal  on  the  antiquities  and  quali- 
ties, &c,  of  Portland  cement.  If  any  of  those  corre- 
spondents who  gave  such  valuable  information  about  the 
Portland  cement  gave  some  information  in  a  similar  way 
on  the  origin  and  properties  of  mastic  cement,  together 
with  its  proper  mode  of  use,  I  thing  it  would  interest 
many  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Building  News. — 
Pro  Bono  Publico. 

[6438.]—  Architects'  Drawings.— Will  some  of 
your  readers  satisfy  me  on  the  following  point : — After  I 
have  completed  the  works  my  client  wants  the  drawings, 
&c.  In  consideration  of  our  having  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  each  other  in  business  matters,  I  had  considerably 
reduced  my  ordinal y  charge  (the usual  commission),  and 
there  was  also  a  verbal  understanding  that  the  plans  re- 
mained my  property.  Can  my  client  now  claim  the 
drawings,  &c,  seeing  that  I  have  not  charged  full  com- 
mission ?  Does  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  commission 
ch  irged  affect  the  property  of  the  drawings  in  question  ? 
— Doubtful. 

[6439.]— Damp  Walls. — Will  any  experienced  archi- 
tect or  builder  inform  the  writer  the  best  external  appli- 
cation to  apply  to  brick  walls  to  keep  out  damp !  The 
case  required  is  this  :  Some  gables  to  a  large  house  are 
reduced  to  one  brick,  or  9in.  in  thickness,  coped  with 
terra-cotta.  The  gables  are  lofty,  and  in  a  very  exposed 
situation.  The  recent  heavy  rains,  with  beating  winds, 
has  driven  the  wet  through  the  walls,  and  the  house 
heing  entirely  of  brick  and  stone  dressings,  does  not  admit 
of  cement  being  used.  The  writer  would  be  grateful  to 
know  what  external  application,  so  soon  as  the  walls  are 
d;  y ,  would  be  suitable,  and  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
them  dry. — Siccus. 

[6440.]— Hatch.— Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  the  best  method  of  fitting  up  a  hatch  between 
dining-room  and  serving-lobby  of  a  good  house  ?  Also 
whether  there  is  any  method  of  hanging  sliding  sashes 
without  weight  and  cords?— Enquirer. 


the  other.  The  fact  is,  there  is  good  sound  stuff  one  would 
use  out  of  doors  or  up  in  roofs  away  from  the  eye,  that  a 
judicious  man  would  never  dream  of  putting  directly 
under  theeye.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  j udgment.  "  B." 
asks  what  cabinetmakers  generally  use.  I  do  not  know 
what  oak  they  have  a  preference  as  a  rule  for,  but  I  do 
know  what  they  have  a  great  weakness  for,  and  that  is 
Kandpaper.  When  once  sandpaper  touches  oak,  be  it 
English  or  foreign,  it  is  ruined  for  ever.  Oak  must, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  left  from  the  tool.  In  my 
shops  the  use  of  sandpaper  is  only  permitted  in  one  placa, 
and  that  is  in  the  w.c. — Harry  Hems. 

[6428.]— Oak  Fittingrs.— The  best  kind  of  oak  to  use 
for  internal  fittings,  such  as  dadoes,  counters,  desks,  &c, 
is  Riga  or  Memel  wainscot.  It  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
always  used  for  such  purposes  by  builders  and  cabinet 
makers.  It  stands  much  better  than  English  oak,  and  is 
as  a  rule,  nicer-figured  wood,  though  English  oak  butts, 
when  quartered,  and  cut  into  boards  or  planks,  ought  to 
contain  some  very  prettily-figured  wood,  scarcely  inferior 
to  wainscot  oak.  Jt  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
oak  should  have  time  to  season,  two  to  four  ye  trs, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  boards.  —  Builder, 
Leeds. 


REPLIES. 

[6428.]— Oak  Fitting's.— "B."  slsould  have  used 
Riga  wainscut  oak,  such  as  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Sons,  the  well-known  timber  merchants,  of  Bunhill- 
row,  E.C.,  and  many  other  high-class  people  in  the  same 
business.  Riga  would  have  cost  him  double  as  much  as 
the  English,  but  the  expense  in  labour  is  somewhat  less, 
and  the  ultimate  result  would  have  been  a  clean,  satisfac- 
tory job,  such  as  one  can  seldom  get  where  the  general 
run  of  English  stuff  is  used.  Of  course,  when  English 
oak  is  bought  of  men  like  Mr.  F.  Whitloek,  of  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire,  one  gets  it  exceptionally  good,  for  in 
Northamptonshire  and  neighbauring  counties,  as  well  as 
in  Hampshire,  the  English  oak  flourishes  well.  Such  oak 
works  up  beautifully,  and  if  "B."  had  used  it  for  the 
bank  fittings  referred  to  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  Oak  varies  very  much  in 
price,  but  for  high-class  work  the  dearest  is  probably 
much  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  During  the  present  week 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  oak  in,  and  I  find  whilst  I  have 
bought  a  couple  of  trucks  of  excellent,  sound,  and  dry 
English  planks  at  2s.  2d.  the  foot  cube,  I  have  paid  for 
some  American  (in  bulk),  3s.,  delivered,  and  have  bought 
other  seasoned  English  at  6s.  Further,  within  the  last 
few  days  I  have  purchased  dry  foreign  wainscot  from  three 
different  timber  merchants  at  the  respective  rates  of 
6s.  6d.,  9s.,  and  lis.  a  foot  cube.  I  merely  quote  these 
prices  passingly  to  illustrate  that  there  is  oak  and  oak, 
and  to  show  that  although  within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
bought  stuff  at  prices  varying  from  less  than  2|d.  the 
inch  up  to  lid.,  that,  nevertheless,  I  should  very  mucli 
hesitate  before  I  defined  any  one  a  greater  bargain  thau 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Supply. — The  followingsupplemenHry  estimates 
for  the  Civil  Service  and  Revenue  Departments, 
for  1880-81,  were  voted  on  Monday :— £2,192  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  buildings  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  £3,000  for  the 
survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  revi- 
sion of  the  survey  of  Ireland ;  £5,087  for  new 
buildings  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  £800  for  the  British  Museum  build- 
ings, £1,838  for  diplomatic  and  consular  buildings, 
and  £260  for  the  Treasury. 

Highways.— Mr.  Magniac  on  Tuesday  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether, 
considering  that  general  discontent  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  present  Law  of  Highways,  and  that 
in  the  last  Session  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  that  House,  they  would  take  active  steps 
to  procure  information  on  that  subject.  Mr. 
Dodson  said  that  thereasnn  why  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  appointed  last 
year  was  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  sitting  on  the  subject.  He  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  information  then  obtained,  together 
with  that  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  deal  with  the  subject.  He  could  not 
altogether  agree  with  his  hon.  friend  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  just  and  equal  valuation  of  property  for 
rating  purposes  ;  but  he  admitted  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  so  doing,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  law  should  be  amended. 

Beitish  Potteey. — Mr.  Gray  on  Tuesday  asked 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  why  the  prices 
of  modern  British  pottery  at  present  exhibited  in 
the  Bethnal-green  Museum  had  been  carefully 
erased  from  the  labels  affixed  to  them,  while  the 
prices  of  modern  foreign  pottery  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  and  if  he  would  state  the  date  of  the 
order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
sanctioning  such  erasures.  Mr.  Mundella :  The 
minute  sanctioning  the  withdrawal  of  the  prices 
upon  modern  examples  of  British  pottery  and 
porcelain  at  present  exhibited  at  Bethnal-green 
Branch  Museum  is  dated  March  23,  1865,  at  the 
time  when  Lord  Aberdare  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  Sir  Henry  Cole  was 
director  of  the  museum.  These  examples  were,  far 
the  most  part,  purchased  at  international  exhibi- 
tions at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and,  at  the  special 
representation  of  English  manufacturers  concerned, 
the  prices  were  expunged  from  the  labels,  com- 
plaints being  made  that  museum  prices  were 
quoted  to  the  trade  by  customers  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  goods  could  be  supplied  at.  The 
examples  of  foreign  manufacturers  having  been 
acquired  at  the  usual  prices,  the  labels  were 
maintained,  showing  the  cost. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Jeeey  Building  at  Sutton,  Sueeey. —  At  the 
Epsom  Petty  Sessions  on  Monday,  W.  Tester, 
builder,  of  Sutton,  was  summoned  for  having  erected 
eightnew  buddings  at  Sutton,  the  materials  used  not 
being  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Sutton  parochial  committee.  Mr.  W.  O.  Reader, 
on  behalf  of  the  Epsom  rural  sanitary  authority, 
stated  that  defendant  ha,d  purchased  some  land  in 
Balham-lane,  Sutton,  and  in  September  last  plans 
were  laid  before  the  Sutton  parochial  committee 
and  approved  by  them  subject  to  the  work  being 
done  in  a  proper  manner  and  with  proper  mateiials. 
From  the  very  first  the  materials  and  the  work- 
manship had  alike  been  bad,  and  the  surveyor  had 
had  great  trouble  in  the  matter.  He  had  insisted 
on  certain  portions  being  pulled  down  and  recon- 
structed, but  the  materials  used  quickly  degene- 
rated again,  and  the  work  was  very  badly  done 
indeed.  Instead  of  mortar,  garden-mould,  mixed 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  lime,  was  used,  and 
this  possessed  no  cohesive  properties.    Four  houses 
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were  built  and  covered  in,  and  four  more  were 
half- up.  They  would  not  be  fit  for  people  to  live 
in.  Mr.  Appleton,  surveyor  to  the  Epsom  rural 
authority,  gave  similar  evidence,  saying  that 
several  of  the  walls  were  out  of  plumb  by  3in.  or 
4in.,  and  quite  unsafe.  If  a  brick  were  taken 
away  the  "mortar"  fell  away  from  it  at  once.  If 
the  walls  of  the  four  partly-built  houses  were  not 
pulled  down  they  would  soon  fall  down,  and  por- 
tions of  the  completed  building  would  have  to  be 
demolished.  The  witness  produced  samples  of  the 
"mortar,"  which  the  magistrates  crumbled  to 
dust  in  their  fingers.  Mr.  H.  Keele,  builder,  of 
Sutton,  corroborated,  stating  that  the  stuff  put  in 
as  mortar  was  laid  almost  as  thick  as  the  bricks, 
and  they  were  simply  mud  houses.  There  were 
now  seven  props  to  hold  the  walls  up,  and  not  one 
of  these  walls  was  straight.  Defendant  did  not 
deny  that  the  work  was  badly  done,  and  explained 
that  he  had  placed  the  work  in  the  hands  of  his 
son,  who  was  over  30  years  of  age,  and  had  given 
directions  fur  everything  to  be  done  in  a  proper 
manner.  Money  was  found  for  the  work,  but  his 
son  had  applied  it  to  other  purposes.  The  magis- 
trates adjourned  the  case  for  14  days,  in  order  that 
they  might  inspect  the  houses  in  company  with  Mr. 
Appleton  and  the  defendant. 

Stained  Glass  Competitions. — Dixon  v.  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Cambridge. — In  this  case, 
tried  on  Tuesday,  at  Nisi  Prius,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lopes  and  a  Common  Jury,  the  plaintiff 
was  a  designer  and  manufacturer  of  stained-glass 
windows,  and  the  defendants  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1879,  the  defendants  were 
desirous  of  erecting  a  stained-glass  window  in  the 
college  chapel.  The  plaintiff  and  others  were  in- 
vited to  send  in  designs  on  the  understanding  that 
the  artist  whose  design  was  selected  should  have 
the  execution  of  the  work  intrusted  to  him.  The 
plaintiff  accordingly  sent  in  a  design,  and  another 
was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
Bayne.  After  an  interval  the  plaiutiff  was  in- 
formed that  his  design  had  been  rejected,  and 
would  be  returned  to  him  by  train.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  package  was  delivered  at  his  place  of 
business  containing  a  design  which  was  certainly 
not  the  one  with  which  he  had  furnished  the 
defendants.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  went  to 
Cambridge  and  saw  the  Dean  of  the  college,  who 
offered  to  show  him  the  selected  design.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  plaintiff's  own  design,  and  regret 
was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  at  the 
mistake  which  had  arisen.  They  nevertheless 
employed  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne  to 
execute  the  window,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  the 
present  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of 
contract.  Mr.  Bulwer  said  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  case  had  been  settled. 
The  defendants  still  believed  that  they  were  legally 
in  the  right,  but  they  could  not  disguise  the  lact 
that,  owing  to  their  mistake,  a  certain  amount  of 
hardship  had  been  inflicted  on  the  plaintiff. — A 
verdict  was  then  formally  taken  by  consent  for  the 
plaintiff  for  £125. 

In  re  G.  Colls. — The  bankrupt,  who  recently 
presented  a  petition  for  the  liquidation  of  his 
affairs,  was  a  builder  and  licensed  victualler,  carry- 
ing on  business  at  Bayswater  and  Earl's  Court,  and 
also  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  Addle-hill.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  liquidation  proceedings  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  an  adjudication  followed.  This  was 
a  sitting  for  public  examination,  and  the  balance- 
sheet  returned  liabilities  amounting  to  £5,500 ; 
fully- secured  debts,  £30,985;  with  assets  (inclusive 
of  an  estimated  surplus  from  property  in  the  hands 
of  creditors),  £3,8S1.  The  Registrar,  at  the 
instance  of  the  trustee,  on  Wednesday  ordered 
certain  explanatory  accounts  to  be  filed,  and  ad~ 
journed  the  sitting  in  the  mean  time. 

Liability  for  Quantities. — At  Southampton 
County  Court,  on  Tuesday  week,  H.  Morris,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  of  Freemautle,  sued  J.  W. 
Rowland,  builder,  Southampton,  for  £32  10s. 
commission  on  preparing  bills  of  quantities  in 
connection  with  Christ  Church,  Above-bar, 
Southampton.  Plaintiff  was  architect  of  the 
church,  and  in  that  capacity  took  out  the  quanti- 
ties. Defendant  obtained  the  contract  for  erection, 
but  had  not  settled  this  account  for  commission. 
It  appearing  that  the  action  was  a  friendly  one 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  judge,  the  client  for  whom  the  church  was 
built,  a  Mr.  Earl,  was  made  co-defendant.  It  was 
proved  in  evidence  tnat  Mr.  Earl  told  defendant 
to  strike  the  item  \\  per  cent,  for  quantities  from 
his  contract,  as  he  should  pay  direct  for  a  copy  of 
the  bill  of  quantities.  The  judge,  having  shown 
Mr.  Earl  the  difference  between  taking  out  quanti- 
ties and  the  making  of  a  copy  of  the  bill,  ordered 
Mr.  Rowland  to  pay  30s.,  the  cost  of  the  copies  he 
had  received,  and  Mr.  Earl  to  pay  £20  17s.  for 
taking  out  the  quantities,  after  allowing  a  set-off 
of  £9  as  penalties  for  plaintiff's  delay  in  preparing 
plans. 


Mr.  James  S.  Swallow,  late  of  Scarborough,  has 
been  appsiuttd  ci*y  surveyor  of  Cape  Town. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Ha wes  and  Gayle  Sewerage. — This  work  has 
been  commenced  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Richard 
Atkinson,  of  Ingleton ;  Mr.  Russell  acting  as  clerk 
of  works.  The  sewage  is  to  be  utilised  upon 
land  specially  prepared  fur  surface  irrigation  and 
deep  filtration,  the  gross  solids  being  intercepted  in 
suitable  tanks.  Messrs.  Brierly  and  Holt,  C.E.,  of 
Blackburn,  are  the  engineers  acting  for  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Aysgarth  Union,  county  of 
York. 

Birmingham  — A  special  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, Tame,  and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Council  House, 
Birmingham ;  Alderman  Avery  presiding.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Works 
Committee,  approval  was  given  to  an  agreement 
for  the  purchase  of  48  acres  of  freehold  land, 
buildings,  &c,  at  Tyburn,  for  the  sum  of  £6,000, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  their  sanction  to  a  loan  of  various 
sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £180,000,  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  construction  of  works. 

Wednesbury.— The  Wednesbury  Local  Board 
has  resolved  that  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Waterloo- 
street,  Birmingham,  report  as  to  what  system  of 
sewerage  would  be  advisable  for  the  town,  and 
what  laud  would  be  required  for  that  system. 


CHIPS. 

The  organ  in  Farnham  parish-church,  Surrey, 
is  about  to  be  removed  to  a  new  chamber  and  im- 
proved. Mr.  Woodyer,  of  Guildford,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Walker  are  the  builders ;  the  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  about  £1,300. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  have  pub- 
lished a  notice  stating  that  they  are  prepared  to 
receive  for  exhibition  in  May  next  such  works  of 
art  as  have  been  submitted  during  the  present  year 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and 
conditionally  retained  by  them,  but  which  cannot 
be  placed  at  Burlington  House  for  want  of  space. 
The  days  for  the  reception  of  these  wurks  will  be 
the  25th  and  26th  of  April. 

The  Lincoln  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  accepted 
last  Tuesday  the  schedule  of  prices  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Cowen  and  Lansdown  for  the  connections 
to  main  sewerage.  The  authority  refused  the  lowest 
tender  of  Mr.  R.  Carden,  and  the  Messrs.  Burns 
Brothers  withdrew  their  tender,  which  was  the 
next  lowest. 

A  new  building  for  the  Northern  Assurance 
Company  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Commercial-street  and  Albert-square,  Dundee; 
Messrs.  James  Maclaren  and  Sons  are  the 
architects. 

Messrs.  T.  Robinson  and  Son,  Limited,  of  Roch- 
dale, have  received  a  cable  message  from  Mel- 
bourne, statiDg  that  they  have  been  awarded  three 
first-class  prizes  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  the 
highest  award  in  each  class  of  their  exhibits  of 
wood-working  machinery,  steam-engines,  and 
boilers. 

In  the  list  of  bankrupts  published  in  Tuesday's 
London  Gazette,  appeared  the  name  of  Frederick 
George  Helmore,  architect,  of  23,  Leadenhall- 
street,  City. 

A  new  storage  reservoir,  to  contain  nineteen 
million  gallons  of  water,  and  two  filter-beds  are 
about  to  be  constructed  for  the  Pontypridd  Water- 
works Company  on  high  ground  in  the  parishes  of 
Aberdare  and  Ystradyf odwg.  The  engineer  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  S.  Harpur,  of  Pontypridd. 

The  town  council  of  Newport,  Mon.,  resolved  on 
Tuesday  to  form  a  main  thoroughfare  through  the 
town  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £50,000. 

The  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Drapers'  Company 
have  this  week  decided  to  increase  their  subscrip- 
tion to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  from 
£2,000  to  £4,000  a  year  for  two  years,  the  augmen- 
tition  to  be  devoted  to  the  new  building  and  its 
fittings  in  Finsbury. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  have  accepted  Mr.  Ernest  Turner's  offer 
to  present  a  silver  medal  for  sanitary  science  to  the 
candidate  in  the  first  obligatory  examination  under 
By-law  XIV.  who  most  distinguishes  himself  in 
subjects  connected  with  sanitary  science. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  building  going  on  in  and  around  Salisbury, 
adding  considerably  to  the  house  accommodation 
of  the  city.  During  last  year  no  less  than  213  new 
houses  were  built,  and  a  large  number  of  others 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Wyndham's  Park 
and  on  the  Manor  and  School  estates  adjoining. 

The  Gainsborough  highway  board  last  week 
elected  Mr.  Francis  Potter  as  surveyor,  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Lamb,  resigned.  The  salary  is  £150  per 
annum,  and  there  were  58  candidates  for  the  ap- 
pointment. 


©ur  ©ffiu  Cable, 

A  lecture  on  "Sanitary  Assurance"  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  London 
Institute  by  Professor  F.  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S., 
who  remarked  that  in  round  numbers  one-third 
of  the  whole  mortality  of  the  country  was  due  to 
consumption,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
diarrhcea,enteric  and  scarlet-fever,  anddiphtheri  i . 
All  these  were  diseases  favoured  or  propagated 
by  neglected  house  sanitation,  and  disease  was 
chiefly  caused  in  insanitary  dwellings  by  foul 
air  and  foul  water.  Means  ought  to  be  provided 
for  removing  bad  air  and  admitting  fresh  air, 
and  for  protecting  the  water  supply  from  close 
oonnec  ion  with  the  sewers.  Dr.  de  Chaumont 
then  explained  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  recently- 
formed  Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  with 
which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  organisation  was  not  formed 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  profit.  The 
carrying  out  of  such  a  measure  of  compulsory 
inspection  of  dwellings  by  the  State  could  hardly, 
he  thought,  be  sanctioned  either  by  Parliament 
or  public  opinion  at  present ;  but  it  was  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  mean- time. 

A  scheme  is  on  foot  for  placing  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  in  a  con- 
dition more  in  harmony  with  its  character  and 
surroundings.  At  present  the  churchyard  is  an 
unenclosed  space,  and  is  in  a  most  neglected 
condition.  It  is  proposed  to  surround  it  with  a 
handsome  palisade,  and  to  lay  out  the  ground  in 
a  proper  manner.  Part  of  the  ground  belongs 
to  the  Government,  and  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  has  promised  that  the  Government 
will  contribute  a  portion  of  the  expense.  It  is 
also  expected  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  will  assist  in  the  work ;  but  it  will  still 
be  necessary  to  raise  a  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  by  public  subscriptions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment states  that  the  apparatus  placed  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Engert  in  the  Chemical  Lecture  Theatre 
at  the  Science  Schools,  South  Kensington,  is 
found  to  remedy  the  acoustic  defects  of  the  room 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  department 
regrets  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  Mr. 
Engert  to  apply  his  invention  in  its  entirety,  as 
he  could  not  be  permitted  to  touch  the  wall 
behind  the  lecturer's  table. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Gawthorp,  of  Long  Acre,  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  his  illustrated  catalogue  of  me- 
morial brasses.  He  points  out  the  fact  that 
many  "brasses"  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
are  now  in  good  preservation,  whilst  the  ad- 
joining designs  in  marble  or  stone  are  lost,  thus 
proving  their  value  as  a  record  of  the  past. 
Assays  of  the  metal  on  which  these  were 
engraved  have  been  made,  and  one  of  like  alloy, 
and  consequently  quality,  expressly  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose.  This  "  Latten"  brass  is 
thick,  hard,  of  a  deep  rich  colour,  but,  unlike 
the  Birmingham  yellow  or  zinc  brass,  does  not 
corrode.  Mr.  Gawthorp  also  calls  attention  to 
his  introduction  of  engraved  bronze  formemorials. 
The  metal  he  uses  is  an  alloy  of  pure  copper  and 
tin  without  any  admixture  of  zinc,  equivalent  in 
durablity  to  the  ancients'  bronze.  The  great  ago 
of  these  old  ' '  bronzes ' '  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  that  copper  and  tin  in  right  proportion 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  indestructible.  Un- 
like "brasses,"  the  engraving  is  not  filled  in 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  metal  (a  cover 
under  which  unscrupulous  engravers  of  cheap 
brasses  hide  bad  work,  with  a  view  to  extra 
profit,  regardless  of  durability),  but  thinly 
coated  with  a  deep  colour  to  give  greater  legi- 
bility. Those  who  prefer  a  more  subdued 
appearance  than  the  brilliancy  of  brass,  would 
find  this  kind  of  memorial  supply  the  want.  It 
is  suitable  for  fixing  on  the  floor,  walls  of 
churches,  or  on  tombstones  in  churchyard  or 
cemetery. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
withdrawn  that  portion  of  their  Bill  which 
related  to  the  Eppiug  Forest  Extension.  This  is 
a  reasonable  and  just  concession  to  public 
opinion  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  except 
the  City  Corporation,  whose  support,  for  some 
occult  reai-on,  was  accorded.  Probably  in  some 
way  or  another  some  job  was  in  contemplation  ; 
else  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the  conservators  of  the 
forest  should  have  been  to  eager  to  surrender  its 
chief  charm. 
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At  Monday's  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
Dublin,  a  decision  was  come  to  with  reference 
to  the  paving  contracts  for  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  which  have  been  at  a  dead-lock  for  some 
months.  Originally  the  tender  of  Me.-srs. 
Worthington  was  accepted  for  the  paving  of  the 
portion  of  Dublin  touth  of  the  Liffey,  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Spaight  for  the  northern  portion  of 
Dublin.  Messrs.  Worthington  are  carrying  out 
their  contract,  but  Messrs.  Spaight  became 
bankrupt,  and  an  action  has  been  commenced 
against  the  corporation  by  a  Mr.  Moore  on 
account  of  their  contract.  At  Monday's  meeting 
of  the  corporation,  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray,  M  P  ,  ex- 
lord  mayor,  reported  that  Messrs.  Worthington 
had  offered  to  take  up  the  northern  paving  con- 
tract, and  to  guarantee  the  corporation  against 
loss  on  Mr.  Sloore's  action  to  the  extent  of 
£2,000,  that  sum  to  be  lodged  in  a  tank  at  once, 
and  recommended  that  this  be  accepted,  on  con- 
dition that  Messrs.  Worthington  undertake 
entire  responsibility  for  Mr.  Moore's  action. 
Many  members  of  the  corporation  objected  that 
this  was  giving  a  monopoly  of  the  paving  to 
one  fiim,  but  eventually  the  motion  was  agreed 
to.  Messrs.  Worthington's  terms  for  the  north 
side  paving  are  13s.  3d.  per  yard,  with  main- 
tenance for  three  years,  and  lOd.  per  year 
afterwards.    Memel-wood  blocks  to  be  used. 

The  31st  annual  meeting  of  the  Architects' 
Benevolent  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Currey. 
The  annual  report  referred  to  the  important 
change  which  had  been  effected  in  the  rsanage- 
ment  of  the  Society's  affairs,  by  the  action  of  the 
Institute  in  allowing  the  whole  of  the  Society's 
business  to  be  transacted  in  the  Institute  pre- 
mises. Mr.  W.  H.  White,  the  secretary  of  the 
Institute,  had  been  elected  hon.  secretary  of  the 
society,  a  collector  had  been  dispensed  with, 
and  other  alterations  made,  tending  to  curtail 
extraneous  expenditure.  During  the  year  27 
cases  had  been  relieved  at  a  cost  of  about  £400. 
The  funded  property  of  the  society  amounted 
to  £5,453,  but  the  total  subscriptions  barely 
exceeded  £300,  and  last  year  only  140  of  the  800 
professional  members  of  the  Institute  contri- 
buted to  the  funds.  The  report  was  adopted 
and  also  the  balance-sheet,  and  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  "Rules"  and  "By-laws,"  rendered 
desirable  by  the  new  relations  wiih  the  Institute, 
having  been  proposed  by  the  Council,  the 
"Rules  "  were  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the 
by-laws,  and  the  proposals  of  the  council  with 
reference  to  the  revision  of  the  same  were  dis- 
cussed, amended,  and  adopted.  The  following 
officers  were  ehcted  for  the  ensuing  year:  — 
President,  JohnWhichcord,F.S.A.,P.R.I.B.A.  ; 
Council  :  Ewan  Christian,  Professor  Lewis, 
F.S.A.,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  J.  P.  St. 
Aubyn,  W.  A.  Boulnois,  Henry  Currey,  Arthur 
Gates,  J.  H.  Good,  H.  L.  Florence,  E.  N. 
Clifton,  E.  A.  Gruning,  E.  I' Anson,  F.G.S., 
George  Scamell,  F.G.S.,  Thomas  Wells,  Matt. 
Wyatt.  Hon.  Treasurer:  Geo.  J.  J.  Mair, 
F.S.A.  ;  Hon.  Secretary  :  William  H.  White. 


Epps  s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting'.— 

By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  bva  careful  application 
of  the  hue  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro- 
vided our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  rJavou.ed  beverage 
which  may  save  us  many  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
ol  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  huilt 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun- 
dreds of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wh.rever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
halt  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
ooperly  nourished  temc."-ft»I  tertici  Oazette.-Soid  only  in 
j-ackets  labelled-'  James  Ens  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  f  hemists 
London.  —Also  makers  ofEpps's  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoons 


CHIPS. 

The  North  Muskham  Board-schools  have  been 
just  completed  for  172  children,  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Geo.  Sheppard,  borough  surveyor, 
Newark.  The  total  cost,  including  fence,  walls, 
schoolrooms,  and  master's  residence,  is  £1,038. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  site. 

The  district  of  Chipping-hill  has  just  been 
tewered  for  the  local  board  of  Withatn,  Essex. 
The  work  wa<  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Gamble,  con- 
tractor. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  C  ro^  don  District  Master 
rr.UL  •  r"  A8Sociat'°n  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
lOthinst.,  at  the  Giej  hound  Inn,  Croydon,  when 
upwards  of  100  members  asse  in  U  d.  The  pretident, 
Mr.  C.  Bowyer,  of  me  fi-m  of  J.  and  C.  Bowyer,  of 
Upper  Norwood,  occupied  the  chair. 

An  execu'ive  committee  for  the  restoration  of 
Ashburtou  parish  church  was  held  on  Thursday 
week,  and  it  has  bten  decided  to  place  the  ie=,tora- 
t.ou  iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Stree%  R.A. 


A  marble  bust  of  the  late  Lieut.  Shcrgold  Smith, 
It  N.,  who  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Afiica,  was  unveiled  on 
Monday  at  the  Church  Mistiouary  House,  Salis- 
bury-square, Fleet-street.  The  bust  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Harvey,  of  Chelsea. 

Mr.  John  Appleby,  assistant  county  survey  fir 
for  Cork,  was  assaulted  on  Monday  and  had  his 
skull  fractured,  whilst  proceeding  on  horseback  to 
prosecute  some  road  contractois  for  non-f ultilmcut 
of  contract. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at,  Acton  on  Friday  before 
Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  reference  to  an  ap- 
plication from  the  local  board  of  Acton  for  com- 
pulsory power  to  acquire  laud  for  sewage  disposal, 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  prepare  1  by  Messrs. 
A .  Bailey  Denton  and  Son. 

Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  fixing  of 
memorial  tablets  ought  to  exercise  extreme  care 
that  the  heavy  slab  of  stone  or  marble  is  securely 
bedded  into  the  walls  and  cramped  with  iron  ties; 
any  scamping  of  the  work  may  result  in  a  dis- 
astrous fall,  probably  at  some  far  distant  period. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  injury  last  week  at  his 
residence,  Hartlebury  Castle.  Over  the  door  of 
the  library  was  a  massive  marble  tablet  erected 
70  years  ago  in  memory  of  Bishop  Hurd  ;  this 
suddenly  fell  forward  upon  the  spot  where  the 
present  bishop  had  been  standing  but  a  minute 
before.  A  few  years  since  a  marble  tablet,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  fell  from  the 
wall  of  Camber  well- green  Congregational  Church, 
smashing  the  pulpit,  but  gave  way  fortunately  at 
a  time  when  the  chapel  was  unoccupied. 

The  second  section  of  the  South  London  Tram- 
way Company's  line  from  Nine  Elms  to  Clapham 
Junction  was  opened  on  Saturday  last. 

The  Cardiff  town  council  held  a  special  meeting 
on  Monday  to  discuss  the  question  of  additional 
water  supply  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  instruct  the  borough  surveyor  to 
prepare  a  report  on  all  the  available  sources  of 
supply  to  Cardiff,  with  power  to  engage  some  emi- 
nent mining  or  civil  engineer  to  assist  him  in  his 
report. 

The  niw  church  of  St.  James,  Forest-gate, 
Stratford,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles  of  six  bays,  chancel, 
transepts,  porches,  and  vestry,  with  provision  fur  a 
future  tower  and  spire.  The  style  is  Early  English  ; 
and  the  walls  are  of  brickwork,  unplastered  inside, 
and  the  fittings  are  of  witch-pine.  One  thousand 
sittings  are  provided,  at  V  cost  for  erection  of  about 
£5,000.  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Fawckner,  of 
Bloomsbury-square,  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
W.  and  H.  Castle,  of  Red  Cross-street,  the 
builders. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  town-hall  at  Ramsgate, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Barley,  the  town  surveyor, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £18,000. 

A  block  of  shops  and  houses  has  been  in  course 
of  erection  in  Angel- lane,  Stratford.  Two  of  the 
centre  houses  on  Wednesday  fell  in  with  a  lou  1 
crash.  One  man  was  severely  injured,  and  it  is 
feared  that  some  of  the  workmen  are  in  the  luins. 
The  remainder  of  the  block  is  shored  up,  two  othtr 
houses  being  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

Messrs.  W.  Walker  and  Sons,  of  Bunhill-row, 
have  been  informed  by  telegram  that  they  have 
received  a  first-class  award  for  furniture  at  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  of  BEITISH 
ARCHITECTS  —Candidates  for  Membership  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  ONLY  REMAIN  IN G  BALLOT  of  this  Session 
will  take  place  on  MONDAY  the  23rd  May,  and  that  the  NOMI- 
NATION for  that  Ballot  will  take  place  on  MONDAY,  28th  insr. 
Candidates  must,  consequently,  send  their  papers  to  the  under- 
signed not  later  than  SATURDAY,  the  26th  inst 

J.  MACVICiR  ANDERSON,  Hon.  Sec. 
WILLIAM  H.  WHITE  Secretary. 
9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH 
ARCHITECTS— A  Special  General  Meeting  of  Members 
only  will  be  held  on  MONDAY.  21st  inst.,  at  8  30  p.m.,  in  accord- 
ance with  By-laws  LXXI.  and  LXXII-,  to  authorise  thesus 
pension  of  By-laws  XXV.,  XXIX.,  and  LXX.,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  holding  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  first 
Monday  iu  May.  and  to  authorise  the  holding  of  such  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR  ou  the 
second  Monday  in  May,  that  is  to  sav,  the  9th  Mav.  1881. 

J   MAC  VIC  AB  AN  1)  r.KSON.  Hon.  i>CC. 

WILLIAM  H.  white,  secretary, 
ft,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Monday.— London  Institution.  ''Fungi."  By  Prof.  R. 
Bentley.    5  pm. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples Involved  in  Electric  Lighting." 
Cantor  Lecture  No.  3  By  Prof.  W.  G. 
Adams,  F.R.S.    8  pm. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  "Sanitation 
as  an  Important  Increment  of  Value  in 
House  Property."  By  H.  H.  Collins. 
8p.m. 


Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineer*.  "The  Com- 
parative Endurance  of  Iron  and  Mild 
Steel  when  Expoted  to  Corrosive  Influ- 
ences."   By  D  Phillips,  M.I.C.K  8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "The  Increasing  Number 
of  Deaths  from  Explosions,  with  an  Exa- 
mination of  the  Causes."  By  Cornelius 
Walford.   8  p.m. 

Thursday. — Royal  Institution.  "Ornament."  By  II. 
II.  Statham,  No.  2.    3  p.m. 

l>ondon  Institution.  "  The  History  of 
the  Suite"  (illustrated  musical  lecture). 
By  Ernst  Pauer.    7  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Future  Develop- 
ment of  Electrical  Appliances."  By  Piof. 
I'eny.    8  p.m. 

Fill  day. — Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Tenure  and  Cultivation 
of  Land  in  India."  By  Sir  Geoige 
Campbell,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.  8  pm. 

Royal  Institution.  "Weather  and 
Health  of  London."  By  A.  Buchan. 
a  p.m. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  pre venti veof  FEVERS,  MI  fOUSNESS, 
SMALL  l'OX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  subUttute  — IAdvt.  1 

Holloway's  Pills— the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
confirmed  dyspeptic.  A  few  trials  will  prove  their  poteno  ia 
removing  indigent  on  biliouanea  ,  nausea,  eructations,  i»s  of 
appetite,  want  of  sleep,  and  that  utter  weariness  which  al  ways 
wails  on  .1  oul  and  di*oid<<rcd  stomach.  They  act  as  alteratives, 
sedatives,  and  gentle  aperient?. 


Crate  §,tb%. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Wigan. — A  d  fference  arose  last  January  between 
the  Wigan  master  bricklayers  and  the  members  of 
the  L  mdon  Order  of  Operative  Bricklayers,  in  re- 
ference to  wages,  hours,  and  the  general  rules, 
there  being  every  appearance  of  the  dispute  ter- 
minating in  a  strike.  To  avoid  this,  the  arbitra- 
tion rules  were  acted  upon,  and  it  was  decided 
that  each  party  should  withdraw  the  notices 
given.  The  rules  are  left  exactly  as  they  were,  and 
this  step  practically  settles  the  working  hours  and 
wages  for  the  whole  of  the  building  trade  0f 
Wigan  and  district  until  May,  1882. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.   For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages- 
Schools,  &c. 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Salford. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  ITminster,  Somerset. 
—  LAdvt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
FOR  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOR  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[AnvT.] 


TENDERS. 


*«*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering  -  at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Blackburn. — Tor  alterations,  &c  ,  to  warehouses  in 
Ainswoith-street,  for  Messrs.  E.  S.  Comberbach  and  Sons. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Duckworth,  12S,  St.  Donatts-road ,  New  Cross, 
London,  architect :  — 

Duckworth,  H.  and  A  ,  Blackburn  £155  0  0 
Fletcher  and  Bolton,  Blackburn  ...      149  12  0 

Stones  and  Son,  Blackburn   147   0  0 

Marshall  and  Dent,  Blackburn*   ...      133   0  0 
*  Accepted. 

Blind  Bcildens.— For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  for 
Mr.  Isaac  Ha  tersley.    Mr.  Thos.  Martin,  surveyor  :  — 
Cowen  and  Lansdown,  Lincoln    ...     £79S   0  0 

Wiight,  \V.,  Lincoln   787   0  0 

"Woclhouse,  J.  and  H.,  Lincoln    ...      780   0  0 

Horton,  T.,  Lincoln*   662   0  0 

Chambers,  J.,  Lincoln    596  10  0 

Cox,  W.,  Lincoln  (accepted)        ...      595   0  0 
[Tbe  tender  marked  ■  did  not  include  front  fencing  and 
palisading  nor  back  fence  wall,  amounting  tj  ove.  £SU.] 
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Chelsea.— For  alterations  at  Church-street,  Chelsei, 
for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company.  Mr.  Josh, 
architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Bolton  : — 

Godden,  S  

Richeirs  and  Mount  

Brown,  H.   

Evans   

Boyce   

Lucas  and  Son  

Richardson   

Beale   

Judd 


Garrud 


£605 
515  0 
499  0 
490  0 
469  10 
467  0 
455  10  0 
448  0  0 
420  0  0 
419  15  0 


City  of  London. — For  the  execution  of  masons'  and 
pavior's  work  for  the  term  of  three  years,  for  the  com- 
missioners of  sewers  for  the  City  of  London  : — 
Mason's  work : — 

Rutty,  G.  G.   at  scheduled  prices. 

Aspmall  and  Son  3£  per  cent,  below. 

Turner  aud  Sons   5       ,,  ,, 

Beevers,  E.  and  H.  (north  and 

5        i)  .. 


10        „  „ 
7& 

15       u  n 

.  at  scheduled  prices. 
2J  per  cent,  below. 
5        „  » 


west  districts) 
Do.  (south  and  east  districts) 

Giilhtbs,  J.  J  

Mowlem  and  Co.  (accepted) 

Pavior's  work 

Rutty,  G.  G  

Aspiuall  and  Son  

Griffiths,  J.  J  

Turner  and  Sons  

Beevers,  E.  and  H.   (west  and 

north  distiicts)    5        ,,  ,, 

Do.  (south  and  east  districts)  ...  10  „  ,, 
Mowlem  and  Co.  (accepted)    ...12J        ,,  ,, 

Colchester.— For  a  printing-office,  for  Mr.  W.  Wiles, 
in  Trinity-street.    Mr.  J.  F.  Goodey,  architect  : — 
Chambers,  A.,  Magdalen-street    ...     £258  10  0 
Everett,  H.  aud  Son,  Hythe-hill  ...      243   0  0 

Diss,  A.,  West  Bergholt    240  10  0 

Ward,  J.,  St.  John's-st.  (accepted)      213  10  0 

Dublin. — For  building  labourers'  cottages  at  Baldoyle, 
for  the  corporation  of  Dublin  : — 

Connolly  and  Son  (accepted)      ...     £1,275   0  0 

Guillford.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Chertsey-street.  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  of 
London,  and  the  Parade,  Epsom,  architect  :  — 

Pittars  and  Fotherington,  London    £3,785  0 

Williams,  London  

Woodbridge,  London   

Carruthers,  Reigate  

Smith,  W.  and  Sons,  Guildford  ... 

Pink,  Milford   

Mitchell,  Bros.,  Shalford  (accepted) 

Hastings.— For  the  erection  of  villa,  for  M.  Hurlstone, 
Esq.  Mr.  D.  Jones,  architect,  29,  St.  James's-road, 
Hastings.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Cousens,  W.,  Hastings    £865   0  0 

Womersley,  A.  D  ,  Hastings  ...  858  0  0 
Avis,  F.,  Hastings  (accepted)  ...  829  0  0 
Stubberfield,  J   828   0  0 

Highfield. — For  two  houses  at  Highfield,  for  Henry 
Scrase,  Esq.,  J. P.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Stevens  and  Son,  Southampton    ...     £556    0  0 

Sandon,  Southampton    538   0  0 

Holt,  Freemantle    527   0  0 

Bailey  and  Son,  Southampton     ...      523  10  0 

Martin,  R.  R.,  Southampton       ...      510   0  0 

Cole,  Wm.,  Freemantle    507   0  0 

Palmer,  Freemantle   507   0  0 

Bostock,  Southampton    499  14  4 

Loftus-in-Cleveland.— For  new  bank,  for  the  North 
Eastern  Banking  Co.     Mr.    W.    Lister  Newcomhe, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — 
Dickinson,  T.  (accepted). 


3,598  0 

3,470  0 

3,432  0 
3,292 


3,042  0  0 
2,816    0  0 


£5,071 

0 

0 

4,946 

0 

0 

4,840 

0 

0 

4  661 

o 

I ) 

4,660 

0 

0 

4,622 

0 

0 

4,574 

0 

0 

4,551 

0 

0 

4,538 

0 

0 

4,514 

0 

0 

4,473 

0 

0 

4,395 

0 

0 

London.  —  For  a  warehouse,  Aldermanbury,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects 

Kirk  and  Randell  

Hart,  H  

Peto,  Bros  

Conder,  R  

Lawrence,  E  

Perry  and  Co.   

Adamson  and  Sons  

Simpson  and  Son   

McLaehlan  and  Sons   

Scrivener  and  Co  

Ashby,  Bros  

Brass,  W.  (accepted)   

London.— For  alterations  to  plant  at  Messrs  Gordon 
and  Co.'s  brewery,  Caledonian-road.  Messrs.  Scamell 
and  Colyer,  18,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  con- 
sulting engineers  : — 

Bennett,  J.  J.  and  Son  (accepted). 

Litddendfn-foot.— For  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Calder,  for  the  local  board  of  Luddenden-foot,  near 
Halifax,    JJes>rs.  Uttley  and  Gray,  eDginee:s:  — 
For  masonry :  — 

Wild.  J.  (accepted)   £1,850   0  0 

For  ironwork : — 
Wood  and  Co.  (accepted)   1,214   0  0 

Meravissey.— For  the  erection  of  an  infant-school,  for 
the  Megavissey  school  board  : — 

Kessel,  W.  H,  St.  Austell   £580   0  0 

Roberts,  B.  H,  Megavissey   539   0  0 

Kitto  and  Pawlyn,  Megavissey*    ...      529   0  0 
Body,  J.,  Megavissey  (for carpenter's 

work  only)   

*  Accepted. 

Newark-upon-Trent.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa 
residence,  Appleburgate,  Newark,  for  Mr.  Robinson,  coal 
merchant.    Mr.  Geo.  Sheppard,  architect: — 

Cosham    £1,5S6  10  0 

Doncaster    1,560  0  0 

Duke   1,560  0  0 

Bulling    1,550  0  0 

Smith  and  Turner    1,500  0  0 

Whale   1,450  0  0 

Baines  (accepted)    1,350  0  0 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — For  building  Tyneside  Echo 
printing-office,  Denton  Chare.  Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe, 
F.R.I. B. A  ,  architect:— 

Scott,  W.  (accepted). 

Portsmouth.— For  the  Omega-street  board-schools,  for 
the  Portsmouth  School  Board  (accommodation  for  923 
children).  Mr.  A.  H.  Ford,  A.M.I.C.E.,  architect, 
Portsmouth  : — 


190   0  0 


Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester  

£8750 

0 

0 

Longley,  J  ,  Worth,  Sussex 

8,568 

0 

0 

Quick,  T.  W.,  8outhsea   

8,363 

0 

0 

Burbidge,  G.,  Southsea   

8,265 

0 

0 

Light,  W.  C.  and  R.,  Landport  ... 

8,190 

0 

0 

Ward,  W.,  Southsea   

7,926 

0 

0 

Tull,  E.,  Southsea  

7,900 

0 

0 

Hayter,  T.  B.,  Landport  

7.795 

0 

0 

Evans,  H.  and  W.,  Southsea 

7,777 

0 

0 

Cooper,  T.  C,  Landport  

7,513 

0 

0 

Lewis,  D.  W.,  Southsea  

7,425 

0 

0 

Earwaker,  T.,  Southsea  

7,200 

0 

0 

(Architect's  estimate,  £7,600.) 

Reading.— For  house  in  the  Balmerslie-road,  for  Mr. 
W.  Belcher.  Mr.  William  Simmons,  architect,  Reading. 
No  quantities  : — 

Wernham    £468   0  0 

Blake    465  0  0 


REDDiTcn.— For  Redditch  sewerage 
Gotto  and  Beesley,  engineers : — 

Dyer,  Camberwell  

Coker,  Luton  (too  late)  

Ridal  and  Armson,  Sheffield 

Rigby,  Worksop   

Davison,  Shildon  

Jevons,  Dudley   

Dickson,  Sevenoaks   

Harris,  Great  Harwood  

Mackay,  Hereford  

Raynor,  Liverpool  

Currall  and  Lewis,  Birmingham 

Burkitt,  Biimingham   

Smith,  Westminster   

Jones  &  Fitzmaurice,  B'mingham 
Vale,  Kidderminster  (too  late)  ... 

Smith,  Basford   

Law,  Kidderminster  (accepted)... 
Fell,  Leamington  


Shadwell,  E.— For  the  erection  of  a  fire-brigad 
station  in  Glamis-road,  Shadwell,  for  the  Metropolitai 
Board  of  Works  :— 

Ashby  and  Horner  (accepted)     ...    £8,670   0  0 

SiTTiNGBOtiuNE.  — For  erection  of  hospital  for  infectioul 
diseases,  to  accommodate  21  beds,  Keycol  Hill,  Sitting, 
bourne.  Mr.  W.  Leonaid  Grant,  architect,  Sitting 
bourne:—  - 


works. 

IV: 

eg 

£12,733 

0 

0 

11,707 

0 

0 

10,317 

0 

0 

9,900 

0 

0 

9,718 

0 

0 

9,033 

0 

0 

8,999 

0 

0 

8,770 

0 

0 

8,311 

0 

0 

8,259 

0 

0 

8,100 

0 

0 

8  100 

o 

o 

7',975 

0 

0 

7,900 

0 

0 

7,920 

0 

0 

7,149 

0 

0 

7,051 

0 

0 

6,239 

0 

0 

Hopper,  Rochester  

.  £4,405 

0 

0 

Seager,  Borden   

4,149 

0 

0 

Naylar,  Rochester  

4,146 

0 

0 

Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester 

4,090 

0 

0 

Vaughan,  Maidstone   

4,050 

0 

0 

Adcock,  Dover   

4,045 

0 

0 

Shrubsole,  Faversham   

3,988 

0 

0 

Callund,  Roches  er  

3,970 

0 

0 

Denne,  Walmer   

3,890 

0 

0 

Pavey,  Sittingbourne   

3,889 

0 

0 

Cornelius,  Whitstable 

3,819 

0 

0 

Beaumont,  Milton  (accepted)  .. 

3,847 

0 

0 

Judges,  Boughton  

3,475 

0 

0 

Hughes,  Wbitstible   

3,421 

0 

0 

(Architect's  estimate,  £3,880.) 

Southampton.— For  chancel  and  reseating  St.  James'i 
Church,  Shirley,  Southampton:  — 

Chancel.  Seats. 

Dyer   £1,019  0  0    £400  0  0 

Bull  and  Sons         ...      975  0  0      376  0  0 

Chapman    960  0  0      629  0  0 

Biint  ,n  and  Bone  ...  950  0  0  520  0  0 
Stevens  and  Son*    ...      945  0  0      394  0  0 

0  Accepted. 

Yarmouth.— For  the  supply  of  3C0ft.  of  iron  piling  foi 
the  protection  of  the  Fishwhaif  Quay,  for  the  town 
council  of  Great  Yarmouth  :  — 

Williams  and  Co.,  London  (accepted)  £7  10s.  per  ton. 


Total. 
£1,419  0  ( 
1,351  0  ( 
1,589  0  C 
1,470  0  ( 
1,339  0  ( 


BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &G0..UMITED 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS, 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 

Immense  Stock  always  ready   for  Laying 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  ol 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


THIN  PARQUET  j 


at  doors,  and  is 


Tin-pin 

'  id  back  laminations,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 
_!id  Parquet.   Ust'd  for  veneering  old  existing 
sceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.   See  Construction. 


TO  BRICK MAKERS . — An  Engineer, 
with  large  experience  in  all  kinds  of  Brick  Machinery  and 
Kilns,  nnd  In  Planning  Works  on  the  most  approved  method  to 
enable  brirkmaking  to  go  on  in  summer  and  winter,  will  prep  ire 
Plans  for  new  works,  or  alter  existing  ones.— HENRY  WARD, 
C.E.,61.  Old  Broad-street.  E.C. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS, 
Ac  —For  KALR.  ehean,  on  eomi  lction  of  a  Contract,  a 
SHANKS  PATENT  STEAM  HOISTING  ENGINE,  with  all 
latest  improvement*,  to  lift  22  cwt.,  equal  to  new  ;  has  only  heen 
used  three  months -Apply  to  Mr.  CHAULES  HILL,  Millllcld, 
P,  terliorough. 


"  T) UILDING  NEWS." — What  offers 

XJ  from  May  19ih,  1870, to  March  5th,  1880,  all  with  plates 
complete,  ard  cleun  us  new. — I.  P.,  35,  Charlotte  ,-t  reet,  Port- 
land place,  W. 


BRICKS  FOR  CASH. 
STOCKS,  28s.  per  1.000. 
GRIZZLES, MS.  per  1,000. 
— Tubbs'  Brickfields.  North  Pole-road,  Netting  Hill,  near  Worm 
waod  Bcrubbs  and  Latimer-road  Kail  way  stations.  

T?OR  SALE,  a  Bargain,  Eight  Horse- 

V  power  Portable  STEAM  ENGINE,  Circular  Saw  Bench  , 
with  Five  Saws,  Feed  and  Delivery  Boilers,  a  80- Inch  General 
Joiner,  with  Counter  Shaft ;  a  Baw-Sharnening  Machine,  with 
three  Emery  Wheels;  two  sets  of  Shafting,  with  pulleys  and 
Couplings  complete,  Including  best  double  and  single  l.ath-r 
belts  for  driving  the  ubove,  all  in  excellent  condition,  and  by 
well  known  makers  ;  any  reasonable  oiler  entertained.  I  an  be 
seen  on  application  to  TIIOS.  DAVIS,  builder,  Oalthorpe-stroet, 
Banbury. 


/GARDEN  MOULD  to  be  DISrut-ED 

\  T  op  _Appi«  to  the  Superintendent  of  Lambeth  Dwellings, 
Surrey  Lodge,  Kennington- road,  SE.,  stating  terms. 


NOW  READY. 
HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
VOL.  XXXIX. 

OF  THi. 

BUILDI  N  G      -  ..  j 

PRICE  TWELVE  SHILLINGS. 
Order  at  ouce  of  any  bookseller,  as  only  a  limito 
number  are  bound  rtp. 


March  25,  1881. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  25,  1881. 


ILLUSORY  SANITATION. 

^IXCE  the  institution  of  local  and  other 

0  Boards  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting us  from  the  dangers  consequent  on 
an  improved  system  of  sewerage,  ills  before 
unthought  of  have  unpleasantly  devel- 
oped themselves,  creating  dismay  instead 
of  hoped-for  comfort  and  contentment. 
In  the  gradual  and  unavoidable  transfer 
of  our  personal  control  of  the  evils  of  the 
house  to  those  endowed  with  popular  as 
well  as  legal  authority,  we  lost  our  individ- 
uality, and  while  contributing  to  the  costs 
of  such  machinery  became  mere  helpless 
units  in  the  force  by  which  it  is  impelled  and 
governed.  Ever  since  drains  and  their 
oontrolment  budded  into  a  science,  many  a 
theorist  has  had  ample  opportunity  of 
airing  his  opinions,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
numerous  tentative  blunderings,  much  evil 
and  discomfort  has  been  inflicted.  To  add 
to  what  in  itself  was  trying  enough,  progress 
developed  new  types  of  disease  hitherto 
unknown,  and  the  disturbed  and  conflicting 
views  of  our  medical  authorities  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 
Hence,  like  in  other  matters  of  a  domestic 
character,  an  unsettled  feeling  of  distrust 
has  arisen,  leading  the  afflicted — we  might 
even  say  the  oppressed — to  grasp  at  any 
seeming  chance  of  relief  from  the  uncom- 
fortable and  dangerous  character  of  their 
unsanitary  surroundings.  Modern  un  - 
sanitariness,  when  dissociated  from  the 
complex  and  bewildering  phrases  which 
engineering  and  medical  scientists  have 
surrounded  it,  is  a  very  simple  question 
iudeed,  for  it  only  really  means  that  the 
dwelling  and  its  inhabitants  have  become 
endangered  by  a  neglect  of  the  most 
ordinary  health  -  preserving  precautions. 
"Whether  these  dangers  are  self  -  sought 
or  vicariously  inflicted,  does  not  very 
materially  affect  the  question,  for  their 
existence,  under  any  circumstances,  necessi- 
tates the  most  serious  attention  to  their 
remedy  or  removal.  We  may  take  it, 
however,  that  much  discord  and  disagree- 
ment prevails  amongst  those  professing  to 
have  special  knowledge  of  what  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  sanitary  science  and 
its  complex  teachings. 

These  considerations  readily  occur  to  us 
at  the  present  time  from  the  recent  organ- 
isation of  a  sanitary  insurance  society, 
launched  under  doubtless  creditable 
auspices,  and  framed  on  the  model  of  a 
similar  institution,  believed  to  be  doing 
good  and  honest  service  in  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland.  All  things  must  have  a  be- 
ginning, and  it  is  a  healthful  sign  of  pro- 
gress in  any  direction,  when  it  is  founded 
on  a  basis  practical  and  trustworthy  in 
character.  Such,  we  may  fairly  assume, 
the  parent  Sanitary  Insurance  Society  of 
Edinburgh  to  be ;  but,  before  accepting  its 
teachings  or  implicitly  pinning  our  faith 

1  o  its  guidance  for  dealing  with  a  great  city 
Like  London,  we  need  not  be  blamed  for 
examining  the  relative  surroundings  of  the 
two  cities,  and  considering  whether  what  is 
good  for  Edinburgh  is  equally  good  for  the 
Metropolis. 

Edinbxu  rfs  favourably  circumstanced  as 
to  site  wi  .  ;h,  from  a  geological  point  of 
jriew,  is  unexceptionable  in  facilitating, 
by  the  peculiarly  favourable  character 
Of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  a  ready 
deliverance  of  its  rainfall  and  sewage  to  the 
conveniently  near  sea-outlet  at  Portobello. 
The  solid  and  substantial  character  of  the 


buildings,  and  wide  and  well-conditioned 
streets  of  the  Modern  Athens,  are  also  good 
and  useful  factors  in  securing  a  tolerably 
fair  state  of  sanitary  comfort.  We  refer 
generally  to  the  newer  portions  of  the  city, 
for  the  Canongate  and  other  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced ancient  localities  are  not  by 
any  means  perfect  in  their  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. The  city  of  Edinburgh  also, 
has  another  and  special  advantage  from  its 
having  been  the  first  large  community 
which  derived  any  benefit  from  the  utilisa- 
tion of  its  sewage,  as  the  long  continued 
fertility  of  a  portion  of  the  Portobello  sands 
testify. 

A  city  so  circumstanced  and  occux^ied  by 
a  comparatively  limited  high-class  popula- 
tion, offers  peculiar  facilities  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  its  sewage,  due,  primarily, 
to  the  precipitous  character  of  its  site  secur- 
ing a  high  velocity  for  its  passage  to  a  good 
and  contiguous  sea-outfall.  There  are  few, 
if  any  cities,  which  command  similar  advan- 
tages, and  under  intelligent  control,  sewer 
gas,  as  understood  in  London,  need  not 
have  any  existence  in  Edinburgh  at  all. 
Constructive  science  generally  is  in  a  much 
better  condition,  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  masonry  being  better  than  work  for 
similar  purposes  in  London  ;  for,  in  the 
northern  city,  the  "  jerry  builder  "  has  not 
yet,  nor  is  he  likely,  to  obtain  a  footing  equal 
in  importance  to  that  which  he  commands 
in  London. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  conditions 
which,  by  their  exceptionally  favourable 
influence  on  the  sanitary  state  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  which  are  being  offered  as  the 
model,  whereby  a  protection  society  is  to  be 
established  for  the  well-being  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  difference  in  extent  between  the  two 
cities  would  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  establishing  sound  and  healthy  sanitary 
control  and  government,  let  alone  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacles,  the  inheri- 
tance of  governmental  supineness  and  con- 
structive defects.  Like  unto  many  other 
great  cities  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times,  London  is  placed  upon  the  banks  of  a 
tidal  river  which,  until  very  recent  times, 
received  all  its  drainage,  and  sometimes 
worse,  of  whatever  kind  which  its  inhabi- 
tants could  not  otherwise  dispose  of.  It  was 
not  until  the  abandonment  of  cesspools  and 
the  introduction  of  larger  supplies  and  use 
of  water  that  any  evil  effects  were  recognised 
in  the  use  of  the  Thames  as  the  main  sca- 
venger, to  whose  care  was  entrusted  the 
waste  of  London's  citizens.  When,  how- 
ever, increasing  population,  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  may  be  termed  ' '  per- 
sonal cleanliness  ' '  developed  to  an  alarming 
extent,  the  river  was  no  longer  competent 
to  accept  its  ancient  office  without  rendering 
its  waters  so  impure  as  to  create  a  nuisance 
which,  during  certain  seasons,  almost  pro- 
hibited its  use  for  pleasure  purposes.  The 
malodorous  stream  therefore,  in  allitsnasti- 
ness  on  one  hand,  and  the  congestion  of 
inland  sewage  on  the  other,  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  organisation  of  a  powerful 
body  invested  with  popular  authority  to 
undertake  the  government  and  control  of 
the  main  or  arterial  drainage  of  London. 
The  area  apportioned  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works'  rights  and 
authority  was  limited  and  prescribed  in 
character,  embracing,  however,  all  the 
parishes  proper  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  physical  conditions,  however,  of  the 
space  to  be  dealt  with,  were  much  more  un- 
favourable than  those  at  Edinburgh,  neither 
was  the  authority  so  concentrated  or  effect- 
ive in  its  capacity  of  control.  The  in' ex- 
ception of  the  drainage  of  all  kinds,  was  the 
first  condition  on  which  the  Board  purposed 
to  base  their  ultimate  operations  and 
accordingly  the  main  sewers  were  designed 
to  receive  and  convey  to  outfalls  the  whole 
tilth  of  London  and  its  affiliated  parishes. 


The  natural  fall  of  the  river  Thames  in  its 
circuitous  course  was  not  very  considerable, 
and  as  the  selected  points  of  outfall  were  on 
its  banks,  any  improved  gradients  of  the 
drains  were  only  possible  by  reduced  length 
and  depressed  reservoirs  of  discharge.  The 
conditions,  therefore,  controlling  the  scheme 
of  London  drainage  are  very  different,  and 
much  more  onerous  than  those  existing  at 
Edinburgh,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else  in  this 
country.  Simple  collection  and  control- 
ment  of  the  accumulated  sewage  produced 
from  a  population  of  something  like 
4,000,000  of  people,  is  not,  by  any  means, 
an  easy  task,  but  to  provide  for  its  removal 
or  extinguishment  is  even  more  difficult. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the 
machinery  by  which  this  task  is  accom- 
plished. 

Tidal  influences  prevent  the  free  and  con- 
tinuous discharge  of  the  accumulated  sewage, 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  only  to  pump 
out  the  contents  of  the  north  and  sonth 
reservoirs  at  flood-tide,  or  practically  twice 
during  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  obvious 
reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  theo- 
retically, at  least,  the  receding  tide  conveys 
the  sewage  and  its  associated  belongings  to 
distant  points  which  are  not  supposed  to  be 
prejudiced  by  its  deposit,  for,  according  to 
all  natural  laws,  its  total  extinguishment  is 
impossible. 

Such,  then,  under  normal  conditions  is  the 
position  of  the  London  main  drainage,  as 
now  controlled,  and  to  the  government  of 
which  all  other  subsidiary  drainage  is  amen- 
able or  subordinate.  The  householder,  how- 
ever desirous  he  may  be  of  rendering  his 
home  proof  against  the  insidious  influence 
of  sewer-gas  cannot  control  the  insuperable 
defects  inherent  in  the  very  inception,  execu- 
tion, and  government  of  the  main  drain 
proper  itself.  He  is  bound  to  connect  his 
house,  and  to  pour  into  the  main  channel  all 
and  every  iota  of  excreta,  &c,  produced  by 
him  and  his  surroundings  into  a  noisome 
stream,  which  already  contains,  according 
to  the  position  in  which  it  is  emptied,  the 
outpourings  of  hospitals  and  divers  pot  ula- 
tions.  It  is  this  kind  of  unavoidable  bond- 
age which  creates  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
difficulties  of  the  sewerage  system,  for  it 
complicates  and  intensifies  the  dangers  of  the 
ordinary  householder.  To  clear  his  house 
of  what,  under  the  modern  system  of  cleans- 
ing is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  common 
nuisance,  he  becomes  intimately  associated 
with  the  almost  illimitable,  and  certainly 
indefinable  accumulated  refuse  of,  it  may  be, 
millions  of  his  fellow  subjects,  who,  in  the 
universal  thraldom  of  main-drainage  slavery 
are  helplessly  compelled  to  submit  to  the  lot 
apportioned  them  by  the  controlling  authori- 
ties. The  cleansing  of  the  river  Thames  by 
the  interception  of  the  London  sewage,  not 
only  overcame  the  crying  evil  of  a  polluted 
stream,  but  it  promised  comfort  to  the 
luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  great  city,  who 
disregarded  the  evils  likely  to  follow  from 
such  a  system  when  it  apparently  secured 
present  immunity  from  the  dangers  and 
annoyances  of  a  complex  system  of  cesspools 
and  imperfect  drains. 

The  new  dispensation,  however,  in  its 
complicated  surroundings  begets  evils 
hitherto  unknown,  and  it  is  from  such 
dangers  that  the  modern  sanitary  engineer  and 
scientist  promises  relief  and  safe'y.  The 
main  sewer  traverses  in  its  tortuous  course 
all  sorts  of  conditions  of  localities  and 
neighbourhoods,  and  becomes  charged  with 
the  most  heterogeneous  contributions  from 
pure  as  well  as  polluted  sources.  L'nder 
such  circumstances,  therefore,  the  huge  and, 
in  constructive  sense,  substantial  sewer 
conduit  becomes  a  retort  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gaseous  products,  which,  from 
uncontrollable  natural  laws  ascend,  finding 
vent  in  the  weak  points  of  the  concomitant 
subsidiary  drains,  thus  insidiously  entering 
the  dwelling,  thus  engendering  disease,  and 
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inducing  death.  Prom  the  extreme  west  to 
the  distant  east  of  the  huge  aggregation  of 
streets  and  dwellings  of  London,  and  its 
affiliated  suburbs,  the  slow  wending  stream 
of  pollution  drags  its  slow  course  along, 
receiving,  from  various  tidal  and  other 
influences,  checks  to  its  onward  progress 
towards  the  point  of  its  ultimate  river  dis- 
charge. Conserved  for  a  brief  and  naturally- 
defined  space  of  time  in  the  huge  reservoirs, 
it  is  emptied  by  mechanical  agency  on  the 
full  tide,  which  theoretically  is  supposed  to 
float  it  seawards,  thus  securing  its  removal 
beyond  further  baneful  influences.  This 
question  of  removal  is  of  great  and  para- 
mount importance,  which,  in  the  future, 
will  receive  some  sensible  solution,  for  at 
present  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  existing  means  of  sewer- 
age disposal.  A  but  recen  t  alarm  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  its  numer- 
ous and  beautiful  lochs,  seems  to  show  that 
sewage  matter,  however  carefully  dealt  with 
is  the  source  of  ultimate  danger  at  the  seat 
of  its  disposal.  The  dredged  mud  from  the 
malodorous  Clyde,  into  which  Glasgow 
empties  its  sewage  and  other  abominations, 
is  by  means  of  hopper  barges  deposited  in 
a  deep  loch  upwards  of  25  miles  distant  from 
that  city.  Careful  medical  examination, 
influenced  by  the  appearance  of  new  types 
of  disease,  proves  that  they  are  engendered 
by  the  deposit  of  Glasgow  sewage  mud, 
which  gradually,  even  from  the  depths  of 
its  deposition,  forms,  on  the  shores  of  a 
beautiful  loch,  poisonous  matter,  which  con- 
verts one  of  the  healthiest  seaside  resorts 
into  a  pestilential  fever  centre. 

London,  in  like  manner,  although,  by 
somewhat  different  means,  is  freed  from  its 
filth;  but  unlike  Glasgow,  its  population 
suffers  during  the  process  of  collection  and 
storage  from  the  poisonous  sewer  gases 
which  its  accumulation  unavoidably  occasions . 

Thedifficulty,  therefore,  in  contending  with 
sanitary  improvements  in  London  is  much 
greater  than  any  other  city,  because  the 
length  and  capacity  of  its  main  drains  create 
and  store  up  poisonous  matter,  difficult  of 
controlment,  or  even  elimination.  Under 
certain  conditions,  indeed,  such  as  those 
created  by  heavy  rainfalls  and  floods,  an 
hermetically  sealed  house-drain  connections 
would  be  almost  incompetent  to  withstand 
or  resist  the  pressure  of  the  pent-up  gases 
of  many  miles  of  main  drain.  There  is  no 
present  possibility  of  increasing  the  velocity 
of  these  sluggishly-driven  sewage  streams, 
and  therefore  the  sanitary  expert,  in  setting 
about  his  task  of  remedy,  must  first  deal 
with  an  evil  over  which  he  can  exercise  no 
appreciable  control.  He  must  fight  the 
demon  of  disease  by  remedial  rather  than 
by  preventive  means,  and  the  Herculean  task 
of  effectively  rendering  a  sewage-connected 
London  dwelling  proof  against  the  entrance 
of  gases  is  one  of  difficult  performance. 
Even  if  the  surroundings  of  the  case  were 
in  themselves  simple  and  easy,  the  perfect 
isolation  of  a  house  from  its  associated  sewer, 
if  not  practically  impossible,  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  difficulty. 

Examine  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
subsidiary  sewers  of  London,  with  their 
faulty  lines  and  gradients,  and  bad  materials 
imperfectly  connected  with  the  houses  along 
their  course.  Houses  hurriedly  and  badly 
built  on  yielding  foundations  cannot  be 
effectively  or  permanently  sewered,  and  dis- 
jointed pipes  readily  afford  the  means  of 
sewage  saturation  in  foundation  basements, 
if  not  the  upper  walls,  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  "  jerry  built"  dwellings  of  a  London 
suburb.  The  house  so  circumstanced  may 
be  for  a  time  regarded  as  less  liable  to  the 
entrance  of  sewer-gas,  because  its  virulence 
is  absorbed  in  the  soil  and  porous  materials 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  although  in  the 
long  run  it  must  essentially  become  a 
"  diseased  house." 

There  are,  unfortunately  for  the  London 


householder,  noneof  the  favourableconditions 
attached  to  his  case  which  secure  for  the  citizen 
of  Edinburgh  the  advantages  of  a  Sanitary 
Protection  Society ;  and  which,  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety,  has  been  extended  to  the 
metropolitan  house-dweller.  There  are 
obstacles  of  a  formidable  nature  to  be  en- 
countered ;  not  the  least  of  which  consist  of 
the  fragile  structural  character  of  the  house 
itself,  which  would,  in  too  many  cases,  be 
incompetent  to  withstand  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  necessary  works  to  ensure 
its  sanitary  perfection.  The  machinery  of 
remedy  offered  by  the  new  Sanitary  Society, 
is  quite  voluntary,  and  may,  we  trust,  exert 
some  beneficial  influence  in  dealing  with 
favourably -circumstanced  cases  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character.  We  are  not  hopeful, 
however,  of  seeing  much  improvement 
realised  by  its  exertions,  for  the  evil  is  too 
deep-rooted  for  private  enterprise  to  over- 
come or  remedy.  In  the  direction  of 
guaranteeing  sanitary  perfection  in  newly- 
built  houses,  there  would  be  better  prospects 
of  success,  for  a  dwelling  so  circumstanced 
would  secure  a  rental  higher  even  than  the 
extra  cost  required  for  its  invulnerability 
against  disease. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  controlling 
authority  London  is  allowed  to  extend 
itself  in  all  directions,  by  the  building  of 
new  houses,  many  of  which,  under  proper 
challenge,  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  built. 
There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  accord  all 
round  on  this  vital  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  remedial  authorities, 
which  would  have  but  little  employment  or 
attention  bestowed  upon  them,  if  the  neces- 
sary primary  measures  of  prevention  were 
fairly  considered  and  insisted  upon. 

Apart  from  what  may  be  termed  foreign  or 
external  danger,  produced  by  the  causes 
we  have  referred  to,  there  are  domestic  and 
internal  sources  of  diseases  built  with  the 
house,  and  like  the  ailments  of  a  helpless 
child,  inheriting  parental  taints,  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  incurable.  Walls 
(placed  on  manure-charged  soil)  composed 
of  bricks,  competent  to  absorb  in  many  cases 
their  own  weight  of  moisture,  and  jointed 
with  mortar  produced  from  road-sweepings 
and  sometimes  worse  ;  timber,  which  if  not 
primarily  defective,  speedily  from  its  posi- 
tion becomes  rotten,  and  walls  plastered 
with  porous  and  spongy  materials,  which 
have  their  surfaces  covered  with  poisonous 
papers  stuck  on  with  vegetable  paste,  which 
soon  engenders  a  fungus  growth  capable  of 
destructive  and  malignant  influences  ;  the 
carpets,  curtains,  and  indeed,  every  item  of 
the  furniture  of  such  a  house,  and  the  cloth- 
ing of  its  inhabitants,  are,  in  themselves, 
calculated  to  create  disease,  without  the 
supplemental  danger  of  sewage-gas.  Ab- 
sence of  ventilating  appliances  intensifies 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  conjunction  of 
so  many  formidable  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, uncontrollable  evils.  The  windows 
and  doors  are  fortunately  not  capable  of  being 
hermetically  closed,  which  should  be  regarded 
as  a  signal  advantage,  for  it  permits  of  some 
degree  of  relief,  by  the  entrance  of  air  in 
and  through  this  dwelling  of  undoubtedly 
"  shoddy  "  surroundings. 

Lcndon  and  its  doings  is  looked  upon  by 
provincial  cities  and  towns  as  a  model  for 
imitation,  and  in  the  matter  of  drainage  we 
fear  the  lesson  has  been  read  too  slavishly, 
leading  to  the  general  adoption  of  sewage 
disposal  into  sea  or  river  outlets.  What  has 
been  done  in  the  Metropolis  is  considered  a 
guide  as  to  what  should  be  done  elsewhere, 
and  so  main  drains,  and  wasteful  and  dan- 
gerous water  outfalls,  have  become  fashion- 
able. Look,  say  the  servile  imitators  of  a 
vicious  system,  at  the  main  drainago  of  Lon- 
don :  it  cost  millions,  and  conveys  away,  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  all  the  waste  of  so 
great  a  city.  The  bill  for  all  this  supposed 
comfort  has  not  yet  been  settltd,  for  suffer- 
ing, disease,  and  death  arc  still  sending  in 


their  ever-recurring  claims,  which  must  be 
met,  and  while  they  continue  to  be  pre- 
sented, they  record  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  source  of  their  origin  is  due  to  a 
lamentable  infringement  and  disregard  of 
Nature's  laws. 


SCOTLAND    IN    EARLY    CHRIS  II  AN 
TIMES.* 

THE  Rhind  lectures  in  archaeoh  gy,  de- 
livered in  1879  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ander- 
son, Keeper  of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  have  been  printed 
and  published  in  a  handsomely  got-up 
octavo  volume.  Mr.  Anderson  has  given 
the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered,  with 
the  addition  of  details  and  footnotes,  and 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  work  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  excellent  en- 
gravings of  structural  remains,  plans,  and 
relics,  given  in  the  text,  which  have  been 
collected  from  various  sources.  The  wood- 
cuts of  plans  and  characteristics  of  ancient 
churches,  for  which  the  author  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Muir,  are  of  particular 
value  to  the  student  in  this  branch  of  British 
archaeology,  and  we  are  enabled,  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  publisher,  to 
reproduce  two  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples. Mr.  Anderson's  first  lecture  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  we  have 
seen  to  place  archaeology  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  subject  is  handled  in  a  thoroughly 
philosophic  spirit,  beginning  with  the 
examination  of  the  materials  found  within 
a  particular  area  or  geographical  limit, 
and  next  examining  those  existing  within 
neighbouring  areas,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, and  the  establishment  of  relation- 
ships and  types.  In  this  way  Mr.  Anderson 
classes  the  materials  in  a  given  area  under 
two  heads— a  "  principal  group,"  embracing 
all  types  and  relics  that  are  indigenous, 
and  "derived  groups"  of  types  not  in- 
digenous, imported  from  other  areas.  Even 
in  the  principal  groups  of  relics,  subordinate 
groups  may  be  m<-t  with,  characterised  by 
differentiation  of  types  in  material,  form, 
&c,  due  to  different  stages  of  progress.  The 
author  follows  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  the 
former  lecturer,  in  some  of  his  conclusions, 
as,  for  example,  in  showing  the  connection 
between  prehistoric  and  existing  man,  and  in 
applying  the  same  method  of  investigation. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  the  three 
stages  of  progress  popularly  known  as  the 
Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  are  to  be 
met  with,  though  it  does  not  follow  these 
ages  are  necessarily  true  of  all  areas  in  their 
sequence ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  lecturer's  statement  that 
archaeology  has  no  dates  and  can  give  no 
periods  that  can  be  expressed  in  chrono- 
logical terms.  The  points  established  by  the 
author  may  bo  summarised  as  follows  : — (1) 
That  archaeology  is  the  study  of  phenomena 
which  differ  in  different  areas;  (2)  that  the 
great  question  in  every  area  is,  What  are  the 
facts  ?  (3)  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
in  respect  to  Scotland  can  only  be  obtained 
by  an  exhaustive  collection  of  the  materials 
from  the  whole  country  ;  (4)  that  such  a 
completely  representative  collection  of 
materials  implies  a  national  effort ;  (5)  that 
while  this  is  a  necessity  of  science,  it  is 
also  an  object  worthy  of  a  national  effort, 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  all  educated 
communities  that  they  are  careful  of  their 
scientific  materials  ;  (6)  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  materials  as  the  only  revealers 
of  the  growth  of  culture  and  civilisation  of 
a  nation  require  a  speedy  and  national  effort 
to  secure. 

The  most  important  part  architecturally 
of  the  volume  is  the  discussion  on  the 
sequence  of  types  of  the  earlier  remains  of 
the  Early  Celtic  Church.    Sweeping  away 
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all  structures  which  are  known  to  be  12th 
century  or  later,  the  author  takes  the  re- 
mainder, and  endeavours  to  classify  the 
specimens. 

In  most  of  these  examples  no  moulding, 
ornament,  or  distinctive  detail  is  to  be  seen 
that  is  met  with  in  architectural  books.  In 
this  residue  we  find  some  buildings  earlier, 
some  later,  than  others  ;  it  is  possible  the 
earlier  type  may  have  survived  longer  in 
some  places,  or  there  may  be  some  places 
where  the  same  type  was  never  superseded 
by  a  later  type  ;  but  in  dealing  with  classes 
this  uncertainty  as  to  age  does  not  disturb 
the  sequence  of  types.  Mr.  Anderson,  pro- 
ceeding on  these  lines,  instances  two  classes 
of  structural  types :  churches  with  a  nave  and 
chancel,  and  churches  that  are  simple 
oblongs — a  single  chamber.  The  former, 
as  the  more  complex,  is  the  later,  though  it 
is  to  be  found  passing  from  rudeness  of  style 
and  construction,  up  to  the  more  elegant 
Norman  manner.  There  are  "chancelled 
churches  built  of  unhewn  stones,  but  none 
built  without  mortar."  On  the  other  hand, 
says  the  author,  "the  single-chambered 
type  of  church,  which  never  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Norman  edifice,  can  be  traced 
backwards  by   a  series   of   gradations  of 
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style  and  construction,  into  a  type  which  is 
truly  primitive,  and  corresponds  in  all  its 
characteristics  with  the  type  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  Ireland,  from  which  our 
Christian  institutions,  as  ultimately  estab- 
lished, were  derived."  No  one  will  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  single- 
chambered  form  is  the  older  of  the  two, 
that  it  goes  back  farther  than  the  chancel 
type,  though  a  specimen  of  the  former  may 
be  found  that  is  later  in  date  than  one  built 
ra  the  latter  form.  The  precise  date  of  any 
specimen  is  undeterminable.  Our  first  illus- 
tration represents  the  church  of  St.  Regulus, 
St.  Andrew's,  a  structure  of  an  exceptional 
kind  in  its  features.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
imagined  it  to  be  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  Norman  architecture  into  England,  and 
remarks  that  it  is  of  parallel  character 
to  Cormac's  chapel  at  Cashel,  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  old  Irish 
churches.  The  latter  is  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, so  that,  as  remarks  the  author,  the  date 


assignable  to  St.  Regulus  "  would  be  some- 
where within  the  limits  of  three  centuries." 
"St.  Regulus  belongs  to  the  most  advanced 
type  of  chancelled  churches,  consisting  ot 
nave,  chancel,  and  apse  ;  and  though  it  is  the 
only  example  of  this  advanced  type  which 
is  of  unassigned  date  in  Scotland,  its  typical 
form  links  it  with  the  group  of  12th-century 
churches."  The  round-towered  church  on 
the  island  of  Egilsay  illustrated  is  a  re- 
markable instance.  It  has  a  nave  and  chan- 
cel, but  also  an  exceptional  feature — a  round 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  masonry  is 
irregularly  coursed,  and  of  various-sized 
stones  ;  the  tower  is  of  smaller  stones,  un- 
hewn, and  fitted  to  the  round,  and  had  a 
conical  stone  roof,  though  the  latter  featuio 
is  now  absent.  There  is  no  window  at  the 
east  end ;  the  openings  are  small.  Pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  the  significance  of  the 
round  tower,  the  author  compares  it  with 
two  other  peculiar  towers  in  Scotland,  one 
at  Brechin,  in  Forfarshh-e,  and  the  other  at 
Abernethy,  in  Perthshire;  both  circular  and 
slightly  taperingbut  isolated  structures.  That 
at  Brechin  has  an  octagonal  spirelet,  and  is 
divided  into  seven  stages  of  unequal  heights  ; 
the  openings  have  inclined  sides.  The  sub- 
joined illustration  shows  the  doorway  of  this 


interesting  tower.  It  faces  the  west,  with 
inclined  jambs,  and  is  composed  only 
of  four  stones,  the  sill  and  jambs 
being  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  architraves  are  en- 
riched by  two  rows  of  pellets ;  over  the 
arch  is  a  carving  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  raised  panels,  with  figures  habited  as 
ecclesiastics  are  represented  on  the  jambs. 
"  One  bears  a  pastoral  staff,  of  the  form 
peculiar  to  the  early  Celtic  Church,  having  a 
curved  head,  resembling  that  of  a  walking- 
stick.  The  other  bears  a  book  on  his  breast  , 
and  carries  a  cross-headed  or  Tau-staff,  which 
is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  either  in 
this  country  or  any  other."  The  Abernethy 
tower  is  very  similar ;  the  stones  are  dressed 
to  the  curve,  and  have  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal joints,  and  it  is  evident  both  belong  to 
the  same  type  and  always  stood  alone.  Mr. 
Anderson  next  describes  and  illustrates  the 
round  tower  at  Devenish,  in  Ireland, 
and  attempts  to  show  that  the  two  speci- 


mens we  have  instanced  were  derived  from 
the  same  area  as  the  Irish  round  towc-rs  of 
which  that  of  Devenish  is  another  specimen. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  identity  of  type  is 
made  out,  the  features  in  all  three  being 
similar.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  the 
principal  area  or  group  for  evidence  of  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  these  structures,  and 
these  have  been  summarised  from  Dr. 
Petrie's  well-known  work.  The  whole 
period  of  this  type  in  Ireland  lies  between 
the  end  of  the  9th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  and  Egilsay  church  is  shown 
to  be  the  type  that  comes  closest  to  the  12th- 
century  church. 

Passing  from  the  chancelled  to  the  single- 
chambered  structures  frequent  on  the 
western  side  of  Scotland,  a  few  remarkable 
instances  are  given,  as  in  the  plan  (illus- 
trated) of  Teampull  Cholumchille,  in  Bon- 
becula,  where  the  chancel  has  been  added ; 
and  Mr.  Anderson  shows  that  there  are  two 
varieties  of  this  type,  one  which  passes  into 
the  chancel  type,  and  one  which  does  not. 
The  latter  primitive  form  has  one  chamber, 
one  doorway,  and  one  window,  all  of  the 
smallest  dimensions ;  of  this  kind  some  are 
built  with  lime,  others  without  any  binding 
material.    The  cell  at  Inchcolm  is  one  of 


those  illustrated  ;  it  is  roofed  with  stone, 
the  plan  is  not  a  parallelogram,  but  irregu- 
lar ;  it  measures  16ft.  in  centre  of  floor  in 
length  by  6ft.  3in.  at  the  east  end,  and  4ft. 
9in.  at  the  west ;  the  walls  are  about  3ft. 
think,  and  the  arched  masonry  of  roof  and 
doorway  are  of  the  roughest  description, 
the  latter  having  overlapping  stones  for  its 
inner  head.  A  still  more  primitive  form  is 
described  in  the  third  le  ture,  where  this 
simple  form  is  traced  through  other  grada- 
tionstill  we  get  a  roughly-piled  heap  of  stones 
formed  into  oblong  and  beehive -shaped  cells, 
linking  the  Christian  structures  to  types 
which  go  back  into  Pagan  times.  "We  have 
only  room  to  say  this  lecture  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  plans  and  views 
of  these  island  monasteries,  as  the  group 
of  structures  on  St.  Michael's  Rock,  an 
island  near  the  coast  of  Kerry,  others  on 
High  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Connemara, 
of  double  bee-hive  cells,  and  other  pecu- 
liar  groups    of   structures    of  irregular 
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stapes.  Many  of  these  remains  exist 
as  groups  comprising  one  or  more 
churches  in  association  with  monastic 
dwellings  of  bee-hive  shape,  inclosed  within 
a  cashel  or  rampart  of  uncemented  stones. 
The  churches  have  ususally  a  west  doorway 
and  an  east  window.  We  have  thus  a  series 
of  structures  in  ascending  order,  beginning 
from  the  simple  type  of  edifice  of  small  size, 
and  rude  construction,  and  one  chamber,  a 
door,  and  a  window.  The  next  type  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  chancel  in  which  the  chan- 
cel is  not  bonded  into  the  nave,  but  forming 
a  transitional  link  between  the  single  and 
double-chambered  structure  ;  another  form 
in  which  there  is  no  chancel-arch,  the  open- 
ing between  being  flat-headed  with  inclined 
jambs  ;  another  "  variety  ia  which  there  is 
no  chancel-arch  proper,  the  end  of  the 
barrel-vault  of  chancel  opening  directly  into 
nave  ;"  and  lastly,  a  variety  with  the  chan- 
cel-arch fully  developed,  and  appearing  to 
join  with  the  12th-century  building.  The 
author  says,  "We  can  also  see  that  the 
earliest  group  of  these  remains  is  an  exten- 
sion from  the  great  group  of  monastic  re- 
mains in  Ireland,  characterised  by  an  aggre- 
gation of  circular  uncemented  beehive- 
roofed  cells  round  a  small  oratory  or  church, 
and  that  the  second  group  is  also  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Irish  style  of  small  churches 
unconnected  with  monastic  buildings."  He 
points  out,  however,  that  this  early  form  of 
church,  while  partaking  of  the  construc- 
tive features  of  Pagan  buildings,  among 
which  it  first  appears,  differs  from  them  in 
the  regularity  and  plan,  in  the  east  win- 
dow, and  its  "platform  or  altar. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  rudeness  of  the  features  of  these 
remains,  does  not  think  they  necessarily 
imply  want  of  capacity  or  culture  in  the 
people  who  built  them,  and  he  further  de- 
nies that  the  highest  expression  of  a  people's 
culture  is  always  to  be  found  in  their  archi- 
tecture. In  the  concluding  lectures,  to 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  refer, 
the  author  proceeds  to  examine  various  relics 
that  arc  still  extant  of  the  Early  Celtic 
Church.  Among  these  the  manuscripts  form 
the  most  interesting  features,  as  they  were 
written  and  illuminated  by  men  who  lived 
in  these  primitive  dwellings,  and  used  the 
early  types  of  churches.  The  illustrations  of 
ancient  Celtic  ornament  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  the  reader  will  find  numerous 
illustrations  of  remarkable  and  elaborately 
decorated  bells,  crosses,  and  reliquarie?, 
many  exhibiting  instances  of  refined  Celtic 
interlacing  and  ornament.  The  work  has  a 
good  index,  and  is  one  of  the  most  readable 
and  scientific  treatises  on  the  archaeology  of 
Scotland  we  possess,  and  we  cordially  re- 
commend it  as  such  to  our  readers. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION.— V. 

HEN  the  outfalls  of  drainage  are  not 
directly  into  the  sea,  but  into  a  tidal 
river,  the  great  point  for  drainage,  and  also 
for  the  prevention  of  floods,  and,  indeed,  for 
the  conservancy  of  the  river  generally,  is 
the  lowering  of  the  low- water  level  in  the 
tideway,  by  removing  shoals  and  other 
obstructions  to  the  flow  of  tidal  water,  and 
this  is  at  the  same  time  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  the  interests 
of  drainage  and  navigation  are  necessarily 
antagonistic,  the  one  requiring  that  the 
water  bo  lowered,  and  the  other  that  it  be 
kept  up  ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  a  tidal  river  will  show  that  that 
is  not  so,  but  that  the  interests  of  both  are 
served  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
work,  and  that  by  due  observation  of  the 
tidal  actions  of  a  river,  the  flow  of  water 
can  be  so  regulated  as  to  conduce  greatly  to 
its  proper  conservancy  for  the  purposes  of 
both  agriculture  and  commerce. 

A  spring-tide  is  an  increasing  tide,  rising 


to  its  highest  level  once  a  fortnight,  and 
taking  its  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  on 
alternate  weeks  with  the  neap  tide.  These 
are  the  ordinary  springs  ;  but  twice  a  year, 
at  the  times  of  equinox,  the  tides  rise  extra- 
ordinarily high.  It  is,  however,  the  action 
of  the  ordinary  spring-tides  which  governs 
river  works  chiefly. 

The  downward  flow  of  fresh  water  in 
every  main  river  meets  a  body  of  sea-water 
coming  up  twice  a  day  ;  the  tidal  water  is 
the  stronger  at  the  first ;  but  having  re- 
ceived its  initial  impulse  from  the  tidal  wave 
of  the  ocean,  that  is  all  the  force  it  has  ;  and, 
not  being,  like  the  force  "of  the  downward 
flow,  continuous,  its  force  is  gradually  lost 
as  it  proceeds  up  the  river-course.  The  fresh 
water  opposes  the  passage  of  the  tidal  water, 
checks  its  speed  and  progress,  and,  together 
with  the  resistance  of  the  bed  and  banks, 
and  other  obstructions,  brings  it  to  a  stand- 
still, at  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  all  the  shorter  the  greater  the  obstruc- 
tions are  ;  and,  conversely,  at  a  distance  all 
the  greater,  the  less  the  obstructions  are.  In 
passing  up  a  river  the  tidal  water  meets 
three  forms  of  resistance:  (1)  the  force  of 
gravity,  against  which  it  is  acting  in  ascend- 
ing the  river  ;  (2)  the  resistance  of  the  bed 
and  banks  and  the  obstructions  placed  in  its 
way,  and  (3)  the  resistance  of  the  downward 
flow  of  fresh  water;  all  of  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  bring  it  to  a  standstill  sooner  or 
later,  i.e.,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  distance. 

If  there  were  no  downward  flow  of  fresh 
water  for  the  tidal  wave  to  meet  with — it 
the  river  were  empty — the  resistances  to  the 
passage  of  the  body  of  tidal  water  would  be 
those  of  the  bed  and  banks  and  the  vertical 
height  to  which  it  would  be  raised,  which 
together  would  bring  it  to  a  standstill  of 
themselves  ;  but  in  such  a  channel  the  tidal 
water  would  run  farther,  and  its  speed 
would  be  greater  than  it  is  in  actual  cases 
where  it  is  met  by  a  body  of  fresh  water 
coming  down  the  .river,  and  the  removal  of 
obstructions  in  the  tideway,  as,  for  instance, 
shoals  and  unnecessarily  wide  piers  of 
bridges,  facilitates  the  passage  upwards  of 
the  tidal  water;  and,  of  course,  the  more 
water  goes  up  the  river,  the  more  must  come 
down  again  to  the  sea,  tending  by  its  more 
powerful  action  on  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
deepen  it  and  reduce  the  level  of  low  water, 
while  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  level  of  high  water,  but  rather  tends  to 
maintain  and  to  increase  that  height,  thus 
causing  a  greater  range  of  tide.  It  might 
seem,  perhaps,  on  a  casual  view,  that  lower- 
ing the  bed  of  a  tidal  river  and  the  low 
water  level,  in  the  middle  or  upper  portions 
of  the  tideway,  would  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  water  level  altogether,  and 
that  the  tide  would  not  mark  so  high ;  but 
if  we  consider  the  following  circumstances  it 
will  appear  that  that  is  not  so  : — At  the  time 
of  low  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
when  the  flood-tide  begins  to  make  and  to 
set  inwards,  the  water  at  any  given  point  of 
the  river's  course  has  not  yet  fallen  to  its 
low-water  mark  there ;  it  continues  falling, 
while  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
rising.  By  the  time  it  has  fallen  to  its  low- 
water  mark,  the  tide  has  risen  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  a  certain  height,  whereby  a 
slope  of  the  surface  downwards  from  the  sea 
is  produced,  and,  the  water  continuing  to 
rise  there,  increases  the  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  waterway  and  impels  a  greater 
volume  of  water  into  the  river  the  greater 
the  difference  of  those  two  levels  is,  com- 
bined with  the  cross  -  sectional  area  of  the 
waterway.  The  volume  of  water  which  will 
enter  a  river  in  any  tide  marking  a  given 
height,  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  of  the  water  downwards  from  the 
sea,  as  one  element.  This  is  greater  at  the 
first  of  the  flood  than  afterwards  ;  but  it  is 
not  at  the  first— say  in  the  first  quarter  of 
its  rise — that  the  greatest  quantity  per  hour 
passes,  although  the  surface  inclination  may 


be  greater  during  the  early  part  of  the 
flood  tide  than  it  is  during  the  later  part, 
for  the  volume  depends  also  upon  the  depth, 
and  as  this  increases  faster  in  ratio  than  the 
inclination  diminishes,  the  time  of  greatest 
flo  w  is  at  the  moment  when  these  two  ele- 
ments together  produce  the  greatest  effect. 
The  height  of  a  tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is 
absolute  and  beyond  control ;  but  the  height 
of  low  water  at  any  point  on  a  river's  course 
can  be  altered,  and,  by  lowering  it,  the 
difference  of  level  between  it  and  the  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  increased,  and 
so  a  greater  volume  of  tidal  water  may  be 
induced  to  enter  the  river,  and  as  more  goes 
up,  more  will  come  down,  scouring  the 
river's  bed ;  and,  curiously  enough,  these 
causes  and  their  effects  are  interchangeable ; 
a  large  body  of  tidal  water  cannot  enter  the 
river  unless  the  low  -  water  higher  up  be 
maintained  low,  and  it  cannot  be  so  main- 
tained unless  a  large  body  of  tidal  water  be 
admitted  into  the  upper  portions  of  the 
river,  so  as  to  scour  the  bed  on  its  return  to 
the  sea  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  volume  of  a 
tidal  wave  considered  in  this  way  is  a  com- 
parative one ;  the  actual  volume  is  depen- 
dent on  the  width  and  depth  of  the  tidal 
entrance  of  the  river  and  on  the  cross-sec- 
tional area  of  the  tideway  and  its  hydraulic 
mean  depth  combined  with  the  velocity  of 
the  current  due  to  the  inclination  of  its  sur- 
face. Upon  ascertaining  each  of  these  ele- 
ments, which  are  subjects  of  measurement 
and  observation,  the  actual  volume  may  be 
ascertained. 

Where  the  rise  of  the  tidal  wave  is  un- 
obstructed, it  rises  and  falls  in  equal  times, 
six  hours  flood  and  six  hours  ebb,  by  tidal 
time,  or  6'2  hours  of  solar  time ;  but  when  it 
advances  up  a  river  and  meets  obstructions 
of  various  kinds,  including  the  downward 
current  of  fresh  water,  it  does  not  continue 
rising  so  long,  but  may  come  to  rest 
at  the  top  of  the  tide  in  five  hours,  and 
occupy  seven  hours  in  ebbing  out,  al  - 
though,  except  for  the  volume  of 
fresh  water  in  the  river,  the  tide  water  itself 
woidd  probably  ebb  out  in  five  hours  or  less, 
butcombined  with thefresh  water  of  the  river, 
they  together  may  occupy  seven  hours  in 
running  down  to  low-water  mark,  accord- 
ing to  the  configuration  of  the  channel. 

The  state  of  the  tide  at  the  same  instant  of 
time  at  two  places  on  a  river  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  diagram. 

Let  the  station  A  be  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  and  the  station  B  at  some  point  higher 
up.  When  it  is  low  water  at  A,  the  water  at 
Bisat  the  mark  a  on  the  gauge.  By  the  time  it 
has  fallen  to  its  low-water  mark  there,  it  has 
risen  at  A  to  the  height  b  on  that  gauge. 
Continuing  to  rise  at  A,  it  attains  high 
water,  and  at  the  same  instant  it  stands  at 
B  up  to  the  height  c.  Continuing  to  rise  at 
B,  it  attains  high  water,  by  which  time  the 
surface  at  A  has  fallen  to  the  level  <!  on  the 
gauge. 

The  essential  observations,  therefore,  are 
four — viz.  :  1st,  L.W.  and  its  time  at  station 
A,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  chronometers  of 
identical  adjustment,  the  height  a  on  the 
gauge  at  station  B.    2ud,  L.W.  at  station 
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B,  and  at  the  same  time  the  height  b  on  the 
gauge  at  station  A.  3rd,  H.W.  and  its 
time  at  station  A,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
height  c  on  the  gauge  at  station  B.  4  th, 
H.W.  and  its  tune  at  station  B,  and  the 
height  d  at  the  same  time  on  the  gauge  at 
station  A. 

The  volume  of  water  contained  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  river,  represented  by 
the  two  black  lines  on  the  diagram,  is  the 
volume  of  tidal  water  which  runs  into  the 
space  between  the  two  stations  A  and  B 
during  the  flood  tide,  and  by  dividing  this 
quantity  by  the  duration  of  flood  and  by  the 
area  of  cross-section,  the  probable  mean 
velocity  of  the  current  may  be  found,  and 
by  adding  one-fifth  or  one  fourth  to  the 
mean,  it  will  indicate  the  probable  maximum 
velocity  at  the  surface. 

A  certain  volume  of  water  having  entered 
the  river  from  the  ocean,  and  being  possessed 
of  a  certain  momentum,  from  the  considera- 
tions above  set  forth,  that  momentum  is 
gradually  absorbed  by  contact  with  things 
in  its  way,  whether  they  be  the  natural  be  d 
and  shores  of  the  river,  shoals  over  which  it 
must  pass,  or  blank  obstructions  such  as 
piles  and  p;ers  of  bridges,  the  aggregate  of 
all  which  make  up  a  sufficient  resistance  to 
absorb  the  force  with  which  the  tidal  wave 
was  endowed  at  its  origin ;  and  the  fewer 
these  are  in  number  or  the  less  the  obstruc- 
tion of  each,  the  farther  will  the  tidal  water 
pass  up  the  river  before  it  is  brought  to  rest ; 
and,  also,  the  less  the  aggregate  obstruction 
the  higher  it  will  rise,  within  certain  limits  ; 
for  if  in  its  passage  the  obstructions  are  not 
sufficient  to  absorb  its  strength ,  it  expends 
the  remaining  portion  in  heaping  itself  up 
vertically  ;  and  this  takes  place  with  greater 
effect  when  the  width  of  the  channel 
gradually  diminishes  from  its  mouth  up- 
wards, for,  having  a  wide  mouth  and  admit- 
ting a  large  body  of  water  with  a  great 
momentum  of  force,  it  rises  vertically  to 
dispose  of  itself  as  it  ascends  the  channel. 
There  are  several  instances  of  this ;  at  the 
mouth  of  theBristol  Channel  the  range  of  tide 
is  not  more  than  13ft.,  but  at  King  Eoad, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  it  is  40ft.,  at 
ordinary  spring  tides,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wye,  at  Chepstow,  greater  still. 

With  regard  to  the  downward  flow  of 
fresh- water  floods  in  respect  of  increase  in 
the  height  of  high- water  mark  at  such  times, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  mouth  of  a  river  can 
be  but  full,  and  if  there  were  no  fresh  water 
in  the  river,  it  would  be  wholly  filled  with 
sea-water— the  source  of  the  tidal  wave,  the 
ocean,  being  unlimited  in  magnitude— and 
this  tidal  water  would  run  up  the  river  and 
rise  as  high  at  any  place  as  if  there  were  no 
fresh  water  coming  down  ;  but  the  greater 
the  volume  of  fresh  water  the  higher  stands 
the  low-water  level  in  the  river,  while  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  tide  at  the  river's 
mouth  is  not  correspondingly  raised,  and  the 
slope  of  the  surface  of  the  tidal  water  down- 
wards from  the  sea  being  reduced,  less  water 
comes  in,  and  the  quantity  of  tidal  water 
admitted  is  less  or  more,  as  there  is  more  or 
less  fresh  water  in  the  river;  thus  the 
quantity  of  tidal  water  admitted  into  a  river 
at  each  tide  is  regulated  automatically.  The 
nrst  practical  operation  is  to  dredge  and 
remove  shoals  and  other  obstructions  to  the 
flow  of  tidal  water,  after  which  the  action 
becomes  one  of  nat  ure,  more  water  flowing  into 
the  upper  portion  of  the  udeway,  which,  on 
its  return  to  the  sea,  makes  for  itself  a 
sufficient  waterway. 


CONSISTENT  CONSTEUCTION. 
i"iNE  of  the  many  inconsistencies  com- 
Y  mlt*ed  by  the  modern  architect  is  that 
of  introducing  a  thing  which  really  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  strength  of  a  budding, 
but  is  merely  added  to  give  an  ostensible 
effect.  Take  for  an  example  the  use  of  the 
arch,  so  much  employed  in  modern  building 


as  to  almost  make  one  believe  it  cannot  be 
done  without.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  is 
absolutely  essential  as  a  constructive  expe- 
dient, and  in  these  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  urge  against  its  employment  exter- 
nally, especially  if  we  are  to  take  the  sound 
advice  laid  down  by  one  school  of  architects, 
and  lately  by  Mr.  Street  in  his  Royal 
Academy  lectures,  that  the  external  form 
should  always  be  a  translation  of  the  in- 
ternal structure.  That  it  is  so  generally  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case ;  not  that  we 
wish  to  defend  the  doctrine  to  some  of  the 
extreme  conclusions  to  which  it  may  be 
pushed,  as  in  that  case,  we  should  probably 
have  very  little  external  architecture  at  all ; 
but  the  maxim  at  least  is  a  wholesome  one, 
as  it  gives  no  room  for  purposeless  and 
counterfeit  construction.  We  find  the  arch 
used  in  an  infinite  number  of  cases  where  it 
is  quite  certain  the  lintel  would  be  better 
adapted  and  more  economical.  We  might 
take,  for  instance,  a  row  of  private  houses 
or  villas.  Everyone  knows  that  an  arched 
window-head  is  awkward  internally  ;  it  has 
to  appear  as  a  sham  outside,  and  its  circum- 
scribed space  to  be  carved  or  filled  up  in 
some  ridiculous  manner  ;  on  the  inside  it 
either  does  not  appear  at  all,  or  when  it  does 
it  has  to  be  filled  by  painted  glass,  as  no  sash 
or  casement  can  be  made  to  tit  it  properly. 
And  yet  it  continues  to  be  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  architects  and  builders  whenever  ap- 
pearance is  to  be  studied.  We  may  often 
see  in  a  block  of  new  offices  one  story  with 
square-headed  windows,  and  another  with 
arched  apertures,  or  a  story  of  flat  arches 
and  another  of  pointed  shape.  If  we  re- 
flected a  little  we  might  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  arrangement,  and  discover  that  a  dif- 
ferent order  in  their  use  would  have  been 
more  judicious.  It  is  too  apparent  that  the 
mixture  of  arches  and  straight  heads  has 
been  the  result  of  fancy,  and  not  of  dis- 
cretion. 

But  there  is  another  foible  of  the  modern 
designer  more  reprehensible — a  superfluous 
use  of  features  not  warranted,  and  only 
making  a  profession  of  strength  ;  we  mean 
the  employment  of  the  arch  above  the 
lintel.  Here  we  have  one  element  of  archi- 
tecture evolved  from  a  system  of  construc- 
tion which  expressed  itself  in  every  form  of 
building  added  to  another,  which  in  like 
manner  sufficed  to  answer  every  purpose  of 
covering  an  opening.  The  modern  archi- 
tect inherits  them  both,  and  so  he  thinks  he 
may  use  them  together  whenever  he  is  so 
minded.  The  manner  in  which  the  arch 
and  lintel  are  combined  is  often  offensive  to 
good  taste.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
buddings  with  narrow  openings,  these  being 
covered  first  by  a  stone  lintel,  or  what  in 
many  cases  is  a  mere  counterfeit  of  one, 
having  a  wooden  lintel  or  rough  arch  be- 
hind, and  above  this  a  visible  arch  of 
masonry  or  brickwork.  Next  to  it  may  be 
a  wider  opening  covered  only  by  an  arch,  or 
simply  by  a  lintel,  and  we  wonder  why  such 
apparently  superfluous  means  should  be  ex- 
pended over  the  narrow  aperture,  when  for 
the  wider  opening  the  single  feature  is  con- 
sidered sufficient.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  weight  of  wall  to  carry  above  the  open- 
ing is  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  lintel 
quite  adequate ;  but  the  superposed  arch  (as 
a  discharging  arch)  seems  only  admissible 
over  wide  openings  where  the  wall  to  be 
carried  is  considerable.  Where  large  blocks 
of  stone  can  be  obtained,  the  use  of  the  arch 
above  seems  to  be  a  useless  piece  of  pretence 
— a  kind  of  absurd  redundancy  or  tautology, 
and  as  such  to  be  avoided  by  every  architect 
who  has  any  wish  to  employ  with  economy 
and  effectiveness  the  expedients  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

We  might  ask,  If  iron  is  stronger  than 
stone,  why  use  the  weaker  material  as  the 
show  material,  reserving  the  actual  work  for 
the  concealed  ironwom  ?  The  answer  will 
be  doubtless:  "We  prefer  stone,  because  it 


has  a  more  massive  effect  than  iron."  But  it 
is  not  a  satisfactory  reply,  for,  as  we  have 
hinted,  it  may  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
lintel,  only  on  the  outside  of  a  wall  placed  on 
its  edge,  but  of  such  a  shallow  depth  that 
it  would  not  support  a  fraction  of  the  weight 
intended  to  be  carried  by  the  concealed 
timber  or  iron  behind  it.  For  a  -simdar 
reason  we  may  ask,  Why  place  an  arch  over  a 
lintel  if  one  is  amply  sufficient  to  discharge 
all  the  weight  ?  It  is  too  contradictory  to 
one's  sense  of  proportionate  strength  tc 
adow  that  both  are  necessary ;  but  it  is  this 
kind  of  sham  that  appeals  to  a  popular  in- 
stinct. Then  there  are  lintels  which  really 
carry  no  weight,  or  are  relieved  of  it  by  a 
hidden  arch  behind  them.  This  is  equally 
repugnant  to  good  taste  and  truthfulness, 
though  it  is  very  often  followed.  'What  we 
say  is,  that  if  lintels  are  the  best  for  our 
purpose,  why  not  boldly  use  them  ?  If  we 
cannot  get  stone  of  sufficient  dimensions, 
let  us  employ  lintels  of  Portland  cement 
concrete.  If  our  materials  are  brick,  we  can 
use  the  arch  to  discharge  a  dead  weight  over 
our  lintels ;  but  let  us  be  consistent  in  not 
using  both  where  one  is  visibly  sufficient, 
and  where  both  would  only  appear  to  be  a 
substitute  for  thoughtful  construction  and 
design,  and  provoke  one  to  critical  compari- 
son. Even  so  pronounced  an  advocate  of 
the  arch  as  Mr.  Street,  said  the  other  day, 
"  If  you  have  such  a  magnificent  material 
that  you  can  obtain  it  in  masses  of  sufficient 
bulk,  I  can  conceive  no  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  employment  of  trabeated  systems  of 
architecture.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  horizontal 
block  or  lintel  is  in  itself  impressive  ;  and  if 
it.  rests  upon  blocks  of  corresponding  magni- 
ficence in  the  shape  of  monolithic  columns, 
there  are  few  modes  by  which  the  imagina- 
tion can  be  more  surely  excited."  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  what  may  be 
impressive  in  such  a  case  may  disclose  a 
weakness  where  the  materials  are  small,  like 
brick,  and  draw  attention  to  some  unseen 
mode  of  holding  the  work  together.  A  con- 
structed lintel,  or  a  trussed  girder,  may  be 
a  useful  method  of  carrying  walls  instead  of 
arches  in  some  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  cannot  be  honestly  or 
conscientiously  reconcded  with  a  truthful 
system  of  architecture. 


ROYAL     ACADEMY     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STYLES. 

IT  is  not  very  difficult  to  connect  this  Syrian 
school  with  buildings  in  Europe.  It  is 
improbable  that  a  flourishing-  province  of  the 
empire  should  keep  entirely  to  itself  such  re- 
markable powers.  M.  de  Vogue  gives  some 
examples  of  construction  with  parallel  arches 
covered  with  flagstones,  such  as  the  baths  of 
Diana,  at  Nismes,  an  arch  of  the  bridge  at  Narni, 
and  a  corridor  in  the  arena  of  Aries.  He  asserts 
also  that  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
buflt  about  500  a.d.,  is  really  so  akin  to  them  in 
all  its  details  of  ornament  and  construction,  that 
to  him  it  seemed  to  be  almost  a  Syrian  work.  And 
it  certainly  seems  possible  to  trace  a  distinct  in- 
fluence of  these  Syrian  buildings  on  not  a  few  of 
the  Romanesque  buildings  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelth  centuries  in  the  south  of  France,  through- 
out the  Rhine  provinces,  and  in  the  east  of  Spain . 
The  Syrian  buildings,  dating  mainly  from  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  must  at  that 
time  have  been  seen  by  many  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition, and  were  so  far  in  advance  of  European 
works  of  the  same  age  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
they  would  find  imitators,  who,  however,  with 
none  but  Roman  works  and  traditions  before 
them  in  their  own  country,  would  be  likely,  as  a 
rule,  to  graft  some  of  their  features  on  to  their 
own  buildings  without  wholly  abandoning  the 
style  of  the  latter.  Doubtless  the  influence  of 
these  Syrian  Byzantine  architects  was  largely 
felt  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  it  is  incontestable 
that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Land, — and 
particularly  of  the  buildings  in  Jerusalem, — on 
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European  art  was  equally  great,  and  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over.  It  was  of  a  twofold 
kind.  Crusaders  and  pilgrims  visited  the  holy 
places,  and  returned  knowing  somewhat  of  an 
art  different  from  th.ir  own.  Then  wherever 
they  formed  communities  or  carried  on  trade  in 
the  East,  they  erected  churches  and  other  build- 
ings for  their  own  use  and  in  their  own  style, 
mo  lifted  by  that  of  the  country. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been, 
as  you  all  know,  I  dare  say,  a  subject  of  much 
contention.  But  hardly  any  one  now  believes 
that  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity and  antiquity ;  and  to-night,  at  any  rate, 
I  must  speak  to  you  as  though  there  were  none. 
The  church,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  a  collection  of 
additions  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  original 
church  built  by  Constantino.  This  was  probably 
a  great  basilica,  with  a  long  nave  and  double 
aisles  and  transepts :  West  of  these  a  circular 
building  open  to  the  air  in  the  centre, — very 
much  as  in  the  church  of  Kalat  Sem'an, — where 
was  a  shrine  over  the  sepulchre.  This  central 
central  space  was  divided  from  the  surrounding 
aisle  by  a  range  of  piers  and  columns.  In  the 
outer  wall  of  the  aisle  were  three  circular  pro- 
jections or  chapels.  Here  we  have  a  most 
interesting  plan,  and  one  of  which  the  outer  wall 
still  remains.  At  the  latest  it  can  hardly  be  a 
later  work  than  the  sixth  century,  but  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  really  the  work  of 
Constantine,  and  though  the  arrangement  is  un- 
like anything  that  we  know  of  in  his  time,  it  is 
ju3t  such  a  shape  as  might  naturally  grow  out  of 
the  special  req  airements  of  the  case.  Unhappily, 
in  a  restoration  after  a  fire  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  so  much  damage  was  done  to  this 
part  of  the  building  that  it  is  now  a  little 
difficult  to  realise  how  venerable  it  is.  The 
alterations  made  at  various  times  have  been 
great.  First  of  all  the  nave  was  burnt,  and  in 
its  place  was  erected  in  a.d.  1130,  a  choir  with 
an  eastern  chevet  and  a  dome  over  the  crossing. 
The  western  side  of  the  transepts  then  abutted 
on  the  circular  church  round  the  sepulchre.  The 
architecture  of  the  whole  of  this  later  work  was 
thoroughly  European.  It  was  the  work  either  of 
French  or  Spanish  architects,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  see  the  exterior  of  its  ap-e  giving 
back  to  Jerusalem  exactly  the  same  outline  as 
had  first  of  all  been  thera  devised.  The  outline 
is  a  specially  common  one  in  the  centre  of  France, 
—  a  great  circular  apse  with  three  chapels  and 
spices  between  them  for  windows. 

Close  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  are  other 
-churches, — St.  Helena,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Mary 
of  the  Latins,  all  of  them  evidently  built  by 
Europeans  in  the  tw-lfth  and  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries.  At  Bethlehem  is  a  church 
which  is  probably  alio  of  the  date  of  Constantine. 
It  is  a  great  basilica,  with  transepts,  double 
aisles,  and  wooden  roofs  above  a  clerestory. 
The  transepts  and  choir  all  end  in  apses,  and 
may  well  be  compared  with  the  little  triapsal 
•church  at  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus  in  Rome, 
of  about  the  same  date.  The  interest  of  this 
church  is  that  it  shows  us  the  plan  of  a  Christian 
church  found  upon  the  Roman  basilica  before  the 
Greeks  had  developed  the  construction  of  the 
dome.  The  Christians,  when  they  had  to  choose 
between  the  form  of  a  basilica  and  that  of  the 
ancient  heathen  temples,  naturally  chose  the 
former.  The  old  oella  of  the  temple  was  narrow, 
dark,  and  meant  only  for  the  functions  of  the 
priest ;  whereas  the  Christian  church  had  to  be 
large,  well-lighted,  and  open  to  the  multitude, 
and  this  church  at  Bethlehem  shows  so  clearly 
the  way  in  which  it  was  adapted  to  the  purpose 
as  to  be  well  worth  study.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
story  of  the  ninth  century  which  attributes  this 
church  to  Justinian.  It  goes  that  when  the 
architect  who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  build  it 
returned  to  Constantinople,  the  emperor  was  so 
disgusted  with  his  description  of  his  work  that 
he  charged  him  first  of  all  with  malversation, 
and  then  finished  by  having  him  decapitated. 
This  punishment  has  been  suggested  in  our  own 
day  as  a  better  mode  of  promoting  good  art 
than  any  other,  and  perhaps  not  very  un- 
deservedly. I  fear,  however,  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  Justinian  story,  which  only  docs 
credit  to  the  originality  of  rho  narrator,  Eutyehius. 
Justinian's  principal  works  arc  known  by  con- 
temporary description.  They  were  Sta.  Sophia, 
St.  John  at  Damascus,  and  the  Church  of  tho 
i'resentation  at  Jerusalem.  They  were  all 
varied  in  design.  In  the  first  everything  was 
sacrificed  to  tho  dome;  in  the  second  and  third, 
ilio  dome  and  the  bailioa  had  been  combined 


very  much  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  seen 
throughout  Germany  and  France  down  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

I  have  already  told  you  how  much  Eastern 
art  affected  the  art  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  buildings  had  a  singular 
influence.  The  religious  interest  in  the  site  and 
history  of  the  spot  led  men  to  wish  to  copy  the 
elevation  of  the  church,  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  a  number  of  buildings  avowedly  intended  to 
be  repetitions  of  it.  Perhaps  the  mo>t  curious 
of  all  these  is  the  group  of  six  churches  founded 
at  Bologna  in  430,  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  They  are  very  small,  and  it  is 
now  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  called  copies, 
save  in  the  one  fact  common  to  both  of  the 
cluster  of  churches  in  one  group.  A  much  closer 
imitation  is  the  crypt  of  St.  Benigue  at  Dijou. 
Here  the  outline  was  evidently  most  closely 
copied,  and  there  was  above  it  a  similarly  planned 
church  with  a  double  aisle  round  the  centre, 
which  was  open  to  the  sky.  The  people  in  the 
triforium  galleries  and  on  the  floor  were  thus 
able  to  look  down  into  the  crypt,  and  in  this  way 
a  vast  number  of  pilgrims  were  able  to  be  pre- 
sent at  one  time. 

The  various  churches  of  the  Templars  all  over 
Europe  were,  in  the  same  way,  rough  copies  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  Church.  The  Temple 
Church,  and  the  round  churches  at  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  and  Maplestead,  all  have  a  round 
church  at  the  west  end,  corresponding  with 
Constantine's  circular  church,  and  the  choir 
projecting  to  the  east,  just  as  the  latter  choir 
did  at  Jerusalem.  So  also  have  the  Templars' 
Church  at  Segovia,  and  the  fine  church  (not 
connected  with  the  Templars)  of  St.  Gereon,  at 
Koln.  In  France  the  Church  of  Neuvy  St. 
Sepulchre,  built  by  Geoffrey,  Viscount  of  Bourges, 
after  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  not  the 
only  example  of  the  same  influence.  The 
destroyed  Church  of  the  Temple  in  Paris,  with 
its  circular  nave  and  long  chancel,  was  probably 
the  most  beautiful  there  ;  though,  on  the  whole, 
none  can  be  found  that  excels  our  own  Temple 
Church  in  this  city,  with  which  I  hope  all  of  you 
are  well  acquainted. 

In  Constantinople,  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  Syria, 
we  have  had  the  work  mainly  of  the  period  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century.  The  next  great 
epoch  at  which  we  might  pause  if  time  allowed 
is  that  which  followed  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Great,  in  the  old  and  completely  Romanesque 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  year  800.  But  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  constant,  though  generally 
hostile  and  warlike,  intercourse  with  Italy  was 
leading  the  Northern  people  to  a  more  thorough 
realisation  of  what  Roman  art  was  than  would 
have  been  possible  from  the  study  of  the  works 
which  had  been  executed  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  their  own  countries.  And  it  is 
clear  that  from  this  time  began  that  stream  of 
mixed  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  art  which  so 
steaddy  flowed  for  some  two  hundred  years  from 
the  south  northwards,  and  mainly  on  the  two 
parallel  lines  of  the  Rhone  to  the  centre  of 
France,  and  the  Rhine  from  the  Alps  through 
the  centre  of  Germany. 

The  various  influences  which  I  have  been 
describing,  had  been  gradually  forming  a  style 
which  was  well  defined,  greatly  advanced  in 
constructive  art,  and  full  of  variety.  At  times, 
as  you  will  have  gathered,  it  was  swayed  by  the 
Byzantine  influence  of  Venice  and  the  East,  at 
times  by  more  distinctly  Roman  influence,  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  Arab  art.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  incline  to  give  much  more  weight  to  the 
Byzantine  share  in  the  work  than  it  is  usually 
the  fashion  to  give.  Charles  the  Great  evidently 
copied  San  Vitale  and  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
in  his  Minster  at  Aachen,  and  after  its  erection 
there  grew  up  a  series  of  magnificent  churches 
in  the  Rhine  country  which  had  far  more  con- 
nection with  the  East  in  their  plan  and  general 
design  than  with  Rome.  In  England  and  in 
Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style  is  more 
properly  called  Romanesque  than  anywhere ; 
for,  from  beginning  to  end,  our  buildings  of  the 
earliest  period  show  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
Byzantine  art,  and  when  compared  with  the 
coeval  buildings  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
south  and  west  of  France,  they  illustrate  an 
entirely  different  phase  of  development.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  far  more  skill  and 
science  was  shown  in  those  days  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  We  have  grand  buddings, 
but  their  decorations  are  coarse  and  their  plans 
rude,  compared  to   thoic   which   arc  seen  at 


Aries,  at  St.  Gillie*,  at  Poictiers,  and  elsewhere 
in  countless  French  examples. 

Undoubtedly,  there  was  an  architectural 
influence  at  work  in  Great  Britain  which  was 
but  little  connected  with  Rome.  The  early 
British  Church  was  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Ireland.  There  we  still  see  remains  of  ex- 
tremely early  churches  or  oratories,  wholly  dis- 
tinct in  style  from  either  English  or  French 
Romanesque,  and  the  architectural  origin  of 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  account  for.  One 
feature,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable, 
is  the  construction  of  doors  and  windows  with 
their  jambs  inclined  towards  the  head,  in  Classic 
fashion.  This  is  never  seen  in  England,  nor,  I 
believe,  in  France,  and  certainly  suggests  a 
separate  knowledge  of  Egyptian  and  Greek 
detail.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
feature  is  carried  on  as  late  as  the  13th-century, 
and,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  have  to  discuss 
our  English  architecture,  it  is  from  Ireland, 
probably,  that  we  obtained  our  love  for  the 
square- ended  churches  which  are  so  marked  a 
feature  in  really  English  architecture,  and  so 
opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  Roman  and 
Byzantine  art. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  said  about 
another  potent  foreign  influence,  which  is  seen 
in  almost  all  early  Italian  buildings  south  of 
Rome.    Few  countries  are  blessed  with  a  sea 
coast  so  extended  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder,  therefore 
if  the  people  were  good  sailors  and  good  traders 
No  one  can  travel  in  those  parts  without  find 
ing  features  which  are  entirely  new  and  unlike 
those  in  any  other  part  of   Europe.  There 
is  so  great  an  infusion   of  an   Arabic  com 
bined  with  a  Greek  element  in  both  design  an 
construction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  the 
buildings  with  those    erected    under  simply 
Roman  influence.    To  the  present  day  you  may 
travel  among  villages  and  towns  in  Southern 
Italy  where  the  houses  are  all  covered  with  flat 
roofs,  out  of  which  small  domes  occasionally 
rise,  and  when  you  come  to  a  church  you  will 
find  that  it  has  features  entirely  unlike  any  seen 
elsewhere  in  Europe.    It  may  have  a  central 
dome  adorned  with  intersecting  arcades  place 
slightly  in  advance   of  the  face  of  the  wall 
a  tower    pierced    with    lofty  refund  -  arche 
windows,  with  the  openings  either  extremel 
stilted,  or  of  horse  -  shoe  shape  ;  walls  panelle 
with  small  pilasters  at  intervals,  with  lozenge 
shaped  panels  of  ornamental  carving  or  inlay 
ing  placed  below  the  arches  which  connec 
them.    Arches  are  used  for  ornament  only,  as 
at  Sta.  Maria  Ancona,  where  the  whole  faead 
is  covered  with  arcades  whose  arches  avowedl 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction.  1 
is  difficult  to  explain  in  words  the  bizarre  effec 
of  these  buildings.    Their  authors  are  to  b 
looked  for  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
but  they  affected,  in  some  respects,  the  whol 
architecture  of  Italy,  as,  to  mention  one  instance 
the  construction  of  pointed  arches,  in  vast  num 
bers  of  which  the  arch -stones  or  bricks  are  no 
made  to  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
being  built  with  the  same  kind  of  feeling  as  in 
the  Moorish  arches  in  Spain,  as,  e.g.,  in  an  arch 
at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  Toledo,  which  is,  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  size,  not  an  arch  at  all ;  and 
which  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  all  Spanish 
buildings  erected  under  Moorish  influence.  The 
decoration,  which  is  profuse,  is  wholly  unlike 
real  Romanesque  work  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  Arab 
work,  it  always  has  the  look  of  being  entirely 
used  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  and  not  for  its 
utility,  or  as  an  ornament  of  the  construction. 
Many  of  these  features  are  found  in  the  Greek 
churches  of  the  same  period,  and  it  is  natural, 
when  we  regard  some  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  that  such  marks  of  foreign  inter- 
course and  influence  should  be  seen.    Down  to 
the  11th  century  the  Greek  Emperor  had  his 
lieutenant  or  capitan  at  Bari.  The  country  was, 
in  turn,  occupied  by  Normans,  by  Sn-accns,  and 
by  the  German  Emperors.    But  at  heart,  the 
population  seems  to  have  sympathised  with 
Byzantiue  and  Arab  art  far  more  than  with 
Roman. 

Down  to  the  12th  century,  and  oven  later,  tho 
whole  south  of  Italy,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  Spain,  were,  more  or  lens,  identified  with 
Arab  art,  either  by  reason  of  conquests  by  the 
Arabs,  or  by  tho  importation  of  Saracen  mer- 
cenaries. To  give  an  instance:  I  remember 
seeing  at  Lucera  a  magnificent  castle,  in  which, 
even  so  late  as  A.n.  1230,  Frederick  II.  kept  his 
Saracou  soldiers.    He  was  not  a  very  Christian 
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king,  for,  as  his  troops  wanted  a  mosque,  lie  con- 
verted the  cathedral  at  Lucera  into  a  mo-que, 
turning  the  bishop  out,  and  installing  his  Sara- 
cen mercenaries  in  his  place  !  —  a  feat  which 
made  Dante  condemn  Frederick  II.  to  purga- 
tory. 

The  influence  of  the  Moors  upon  the  course 
of  art  in  Spain  is  as  remarkable  as,  but  much 
better  known  than,  the  corresponding  effect  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  Mediterranean  on  Italy. 
Here,  in  the  earliest  times,  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  both  Moor  and  Spaniard  to  build  in 
his  own  style.  But,  as  time  wore  on,  and  the 
Spaniard  freed  himself  from  the  dominion  which 
the  Moors  had  exercised,  the  Moorish  architects 
3till  remained  in  the  country  practising  their 
national  art  until  the  time  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  each  nation  influenced  the  other.  In  the 
later  Moorish  work  we  see  constantly  a  number 
of  completely  Gothic  details  introduced  iu  a  very 
picturesque  fashion  ;  and  in  the  Christian 
buildings,  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
we  meet  equally  frequently  with  pretty  bits  of 
distinctly  Moorish  detail  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
otherwise  the  purest  Gothic.  And  wherever 
the  Spaniards  used  brick,  as  they  did  in  a  large 
part  of  the  country  from  Toledo  to  Guadalajara, 
Saragoza,  Calatayud,  and  Tarrigona,  the 
whole  of  it  is  a  most  inter  i  sting  mixture  of 
Moorish  and  Gothic,  both  in  general  design  and 
detail. 

Nowhere  do  we  see  more  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  architectural  styles  spread  from  one 
country  to  another  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Italian  Republics.  As  an  example,  take  the 
case  of  Genoa,  which  is  a  typical  one,  for  there 
politics  and  trade,  foreign  conquest,  mercenary 
warfare,  and  foreign  travel,  are  features  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn.  The  Crusades  were 
utilised  by  its  people  for  purposes  of  trade.  They 
were  among  the  greatest  traders  to  the  East 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade  to  the  fall  of 
Acre,  in  1291.  They  had,  in  many  Eastern 
cities,  their  own  streets,  their  own  warehouses ; 
and  the  riches  of  the  East  came,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, through  their  hands  to  Europe.  They 
despatched  vessels  against  the  Saracens  in  the 
Balearic  Isles  and  on  the  mainland  of  Spain,  and 
obtained  in  return  not  only  shiploads  of  booty, 
but  also  an  annual  Spanish  tribute  to  the  cathedral 
of  San  Lorenzo.  Then,  again,  they  had  treaties 
with,  and  kept  consuls  at,  Narbonne,  Montpelier, 
Aiguemoite,  and  other  Provengal  towns.  They 
went  as  far  north  as  to  the  great  fairs  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  they  exchanged  their  goods  with 
those  of  the  manufacturers  of  Tpres,  Bruges, 
and  other  northern  towns;  and  they  built  larger 
ships  expressly  that  they  might  carry  their 
goods  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  even  as  far 
north  as  that  singularly  int: resting  trading 
depot  at  Wisby  in  the  Isle  of  Gothland.  In  the 
East  they  had  consuls  and  warehouses  at 
Trebizond  and  Zars,  in  Persia,  and,  above  all, 
in  Constantinople  ;  and  one  result  of  their  foreign 
connections  is  seen  in  a  singular  episode  of  the 
joint  Venetian  and  Genoese  occupation  of  Eastern 
cities  in  the  thirteenth  century.  We  are  told 
that  two  marble  columns  from  St.  Sabbas,  at 
Acre,  were  sent  to  Venice,  and  erected  in  front 
of  St  Mark's  in  the  Piazzetta,  after  the  Venetians, 
in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  Genoese  in  the 
church,  had  burnt  their  warehouses,  and 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  Tyre.  This 
tight  was  only  too  common  an  Italian  incident, 
tor,  as  you  know,  the  Italian  Republics  showed 
no  mercy  to  each  other.  Pisa  fought  with  and 
ruined  Amalfi  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Genoese,  led  by 
«  Srm'  confluered  Pi»a,  in  the  great  sea- 

nght,  at  Melona,  and  af  rer  destroying  the  chains 
which  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  brought 
them  home  in  triumph,  and  hung  them  over 
their  gateways,  where,  until  our  own  dav,  they 
have  remained.  A  hundred  years  later  Venice 
tougnt  a  duel  to  the  death  with  Genoa,  and  what 
little  power  was  left  to  the  latter  was  ultimately 
destroyed  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  Each  one  of 
these  contests  ended  in  something  added  to  the 
artistic  possessions  or  developments  of  both  con- 
quered and  conqueror. 

In  Prance,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  deve- 
lopment must,  no  doubt,  be  looked  for  in  the 
Crusades,  in  which  she  had  so  large  a  share.  An 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  intercourse  which 
they  promoted  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Eudes  de 
JVlontreuil,  a  famous  architect  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  St. 
-Louis,  and  built  the  fortifications  of  Jaffa. 
Another  French  architect,  Jousselin  de  Corvault, 


also  went  to  the  East  with  St.  Louis,  but  the 
only  record  of  his  work  thero  is  that  he  invented 
divers  instruments  of  war.  But  upon  the  origin 
and  development  of  French  architecture  I  shall 
have  so  much  to  say  in  another  lecture  that  I 
need  not  detain  you  upon  it  now.  My  object  has 
been  this  evening  to  show  you  how  possible  it  is 
to  follow  the  growth  of  styles  of  architecture, 
and  I  hope  I  have  also  shown  you  how  much 
interest  there  is  in  such  investigations.  Unless 
we  make  them  we  shall  always  be  ignorant  of  the 
real  history  of  old  buildings,  and  unable  to 
follow  the  course  of  their  developments. 

We  have  traced  the  progress  of  our  art  in  the 
South  and  East,  where  in  those  days  all  the  pro- 
gress was  being  made.  We  are  ready  to  go 
more  into  detail  now  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
where  in  its  later  stages  the  developments  of 
architecture  left  the  South  far  behind.  We 
have  seen  the  growth  of  the  art  up  to  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  From  his  time  until  the  fall 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  Frederick  II., 
450  years  elapsed,  and  during  all  that  time 
Germany  and  Italy  had  been  practically  one 
country  under  one  sovereign.  Hence  evidence 
of  their  union  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  the 
early  churches  of  the  two  countries.  At  Pavia 
and  in  Milan  we  are  in  presence  of  the  same  art 
as  at  Mainz,  Coblentz,  and  Koln.  One  illustra- 
tion, and  this  of  a  singular  kind,  will  suffice. 
The  apse  of  such  a  building  as  the  Baptistery  at 
Gravidona,  close  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Alps,  is  distinctly  founded  on  the  apse  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice.  You  will  see  by  the  plan  the 
ingenious  creation  of  three  little  apses  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  principal  apse.  To 
any  one  who  had  planned,  or  seen  the  plan  of 
such  an  apse,  it  might  occur  that  a  piercing  for 
a  window  should  be  made  of  the  same  outline, 
and  just  such  windows  we  do  find  in  the  early 
churches  on  the  Rhine. 

The  minor  changes  and  varieties  in  German 
round-arched  buildings  are  too  many  and  too 
great  to  allow  of  my  mentioning  them  now, 
though  not  so  great  as  they  were  in  the  various 
parts  of  France.  In  those  days  France  was 
formed  by  a  number  of  provinces,  each  practically 
distinct  from  the  other,  so  we  see  as  many  styles 
as  there  are  provinces.  The  whole  South  is 
fairly  uniform  ;  but  if  you  compare  Normandy 
with  Poitou,  or  either  with  Aquitaine,  Alsace, 
the  lie  de  France,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy, 
you  will  find,  in  fact  that  the  one  thing  common 
to  all  was  the  round  arch,  and  a  perfect  freedom 
of  developing  whatever  was  required  for  con- 
venience, for  good  construction,  or  for  the 
demands  of  a  different  climate.  I  have  left 
myself  no  time  to  show  how  this  last  require- 
ment affected  art.  But  when  you  consider  that 
in  the  south  of  Europe  a  flat  roof  is  the  best 
covering,  whilst  in  the  north  a  steep  one  is  a 
necessity  ;  and  that  in  the  south  a  very  small 
window  is  necessary,  whilst  in  the  north  it  can 
hardly  be  too  large ;  you  have  two  particulars 
which  alone  would  account  for  an  enormous 
change  in  style.  They  proceeded  to  modify  and 
develop  in  a  mode  which  was  everywhere 
founded  on  common -sense,  and  varied,  therefore 
in  its  developments  in  every  country.  This, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  to 
the  architects  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  Greek  architect  had  been,  above 
all  things,  a  worshipper  of  beauty  for  its  own 
sake.  A  lovely  line  lost  none  of  its  loveliness 
for  him  by  constant  repetition.  The  Roman 
recognised  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  Greek,  and 
tried  to  copy  his  orders  and  his  columns,  for- 
getting that  they  were  always  the  decorated 
features  of  a  real  construction.  He  treated  archi- 
tecture as  an  art  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
building,  and  failed  conspicuously  in  leaving  any- 
thing that  was  very  original,  or  much  that  was 
beautiful,  behind  him .  The  Byzantines  took  up  the 
work,  and  to  a  great  extent  transformed  it ;  but 
they  inherited  the  old  Greek  idea  of  perfection, 
and  spent  ages  in  developing  their  designs.  And 
then,  in  the  eleventh  century,  came  this  new 
spirit,  which  made  men  suddenly  conscious  of 
the  exceeding  charm  of  variety,  and  of  the 
power  which  the  freeest  use  of  the  arch  gave 
them  for  securing  it.  Their  art  was  that  of 
men  who  were  devising  everything  that  they  did 
with  a  reason.  They  adapted  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  convenience  with  a  novelty  of 
resource  and  invention  which  is  astonishing  the 
more  it  is  looked  into.  They  tried  to  build  so  that 
their  work  should  last  for  ever.  Mortals  them- 
selves, they  never  dreamt  of  making  any  work 
temporary  and  weak.     By  the  middle  of  the 


twelfth  century,  therefore,  it  need  not  surprise 
us  that  their  work  bore  its  proper  fruit,  and  that, 
after  having  discovered  the  practical  use  and 
convenience  of  the  pointed  arch,  they  soon  in- 
vented and  peifectcd  a  new  style  consequent 
upon  its  use,  which,  in  r.jpidty  of  development, 
variety  cf  resource,  and  real  beauty,  soon 
eclipsed  all  that  had  gone  before.  But  this  stylo 
lies  outside  my  proper  subject  to-night,  and  in 
my  next  lecture  I  shall  hope  to  show  you  how  it 
affected  Italian  art.  In  that  country  one  of  the 
completest  of  the  round  arched  buildings  was  the 
c  ithedral  at  Pisa.  If  anywhere  Roman  influence 
should  be  felt,  one  would  have  supposed  it  would 
be  there.  But  the  Pisans  were  like  their  eon- 
temporaries  the  men  of  Genoa,  of  Amalfi,  and  of 
Venice, — resolute  adventuiers  who  went  far 
afield, — and  in  a. d.  10.50  they  had  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily.  They  had  captured  at  sea  a 
piize  of  extraordinary  value,  and  they  had  taken 
Palermo  fiom  the  Saracens  who  held  it.  Then, 
returning  laden  with  their  booty,  their  first  and 
very  pious  idea  was  to  build  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  and  so  cosmopolitan  were  they,  that  they 
employed  a  Greek — Boschetto  by  name — as  their 
architect.  He  built  them  certainly  a  magnificent 
church.  But  it  was  not  Roman  or  Italian.  It 
had  the  long  ranges  of  columns  of  the  basilica, 
but  it  had  the  Eastern  dome,  and  in  every  detail 
throughout  the  work  it  is  the  Greek  whose  hand 
you  see,  and  Byzantine  architecture,  not 
Romanesque,  with  some  of  the  same  flavour  of 
Arabian  art  which  we  have  been  noticing  in  the 
more  southern  part  of  Italy.  And  it  was  under 
the  shadow  of  its  arcaded  walls  that  the  greatest 
architect  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  born  and 
educated  in  his  art. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  say  anything  like 
enough  on  my  subject  this  evening.  In  all 
directions  liues  might  be  followed  out  far  beyond 
what  I  have  been  able  to  attempt.  But  I  am 
in  hopes  that  I  may  have  said  enough  to  induce 
some  of  you  at  least  to  follow  out  these  interest- 
ing subjects  for  yourselves.  The  course  of  art  is 
like  a  stream  with  endless  back  currents  and 
eddies,  which  interrupt  us  on  our  way.  It  takes 
us  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Rome, 
thence  to  Grecian  art  again  at  Byzantium,  to 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  Then  it  crosses  again 
to  Europe,  taking  possession  of  the  south  and 
west  of  France,  and,  joining  two  streams,  one  of 
mixed  Byzantine  and  Roman  from  Ravenna  and 
Venice,  and  the  other  of  pure  Romanesque  from 
Rome,  flows  northward  to  the  German  Ocean. 
There  these  streams  of  art,  rich  in  their  combined 
developments,  find  another  art  establishing  itself, 
founded  upon  an  independent  use  of  Roman  work. 
At  the  same  time,  Moor  and  Christian  are  fight- 
ing for  dear  life  in  Spain,  and  wherever  either 
plants  his  foot  he  builds  in  his  own  style,  either 
in  the  most  complete  Moorish  or  in  the  severest 
Romanesque  borrowed  from  his  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  each  showing 
occasional  evidence  in  some  part  of  the  work  of 
the  influence  of  his  enemy.  In  this  progress  of 
art  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  done  most,  the 
Church  or  the  Sword.  There  had  been  a  pause 
before  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fatal  date,  the 
year  1000.  But  when  that  was  passed  and  the 
world  had  not  come  to  an  end,  men  breathed 
again,  and  began  to  build  with  renewed  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  The  circumstances  of  the  age 
were  all  really  in  favour  of  the  arts.  For  it  is 
in  countries  which  are  establishing  themselves, 
making  their  laws,  cementing  their  polities, 
bringing  their  communities  into  order,  that 
public  spirit  is  at  its  highest  point,  and  that  art 
has  its  greatest  opportunities  and  exercises  the 
most  fascination.  In  a  highly- civilised  state, 
where  every  one  is  satisfied,  and  there  are  no 
wars  or  rumours  of  wars,  where  life  is  easy,  and 
men  lazy  and  luxurious,  it  has  a  comparatively 
feeble  influence. 

In  my  succeeding  lectures — having  brought 
you,  as  it  were,  to  the  threshold  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy — I  hope  to  show  you  somewhat  more  in 
detail  how  the  development  worked  out  its  course 
in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  our  own  country.  If 
we  know  so  much  we  shall  know  almost  enough, 
for  in  Germany  and  in  Spain  the  distinctive  art 
of  the  thirteenth  century  hardly  ever  existed.  In 
Germany  men  were  so  proud  of  their  early  style 
that  they  troubled  themselves  as  little  as  possible 
about  any  new  one  until  the  magnificence  of  an 
Amiens  and  a  Beauvais  forced  them  to  an 
attempt  at  rivalry,  only-  just  completed,  at  Koln. 
And  in  Spain  there  was  much  the  same  en- 
thusiasm for  the  earlier  style,  and  when  it  was 
thought  well  to  follow  the  new  fashion  it  was 
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for  the  the  most  part  by  the  hands  of  a  French- 
man, and  not  of  a  Spainard,  that  the  work  was 

done. 


ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  when  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  carried,  nem.  con.,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Whiehcord,  President,  ssconded 
by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Past-President :— "  That 
By-laws  XXV.,  XXIX.,  and  LXX.,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  holding  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  be  sus- 
pended ;  and  that  the  annual  general  meeting 
for  the  current  year  be  held  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  May,  that  is  to  say,  the  9th  May,  1881." 
Notice  was  given  by  Mr.  Barry  of  his  intention 
to  propose  that  a  special  general  meeting  be 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  the 
insertion  in  the  By-laws  XXV.,  XXIX.,  and 
LXX.,  after  the  words  "  first  Monday  in  May," 
of  the  following:  "or  as  near  thereto  as  con- 
veniently may  be." 

The  "house  list"  of  nominations  for  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  of  office,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Council  as  follows: — Presi- 
dent, *Horace  Jones,  Vice-President.  Vice- 
Presidents  (three  names  to  be  returned), 
tThomas  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  V.P. ;  tEwan 
Christian,  V.P. ;  tDavid  Brandon,  F.S.A., 
P. V.P.  Ordinary  members  (fifteen  names  to  be 
returned),  Aitchison,  G.,  B.A.  ;  tBlomfield,  A. 
W.,  M.A. ;  Brooks,  J.;  tCates,  A.;  tClarke, 
J.,  F.S.A.,  P.V.P.  ;  tCurrey,  H.,  P.V.P. ; 
Fowler,  Charles;  Fowler,  James  (Louth); 
tGibson,  J.,  P.V.P.  ;  Griming,  E.  A.  ;  tHan- 
sard,  O.  ;  tHoneyman,  J.  (Glasgow)  ;  tl' An- 
son, E.,  F.G.S.,  P.V.P.  ;  tKnowles,  J.  T.  ; 
Paley,  E.  G.  (Lancaster) ;  Porter,  F.  W.  ; 
Smith,  T.  R.  ;  St.  Aubyn,  J.  P.  ;  tVulliamy, 
G.,  P.V.P.  ;  tWaterhouse,  A.,  A.R.  A.,  P.V.P. ; 
IWorthington,  T.  (Manchester).  Honorary 
Secretary  (one  name  to  be  returned),  fJohn 
Macvicar  Anderson,  Hon.  Secretary.  Secretary 
(one  name  to  be  returned),  tWilliam  Henry 
White,  Secretary.  Additional  names  for  elec- 
tion, which  must  be  proposed  by  two  Fellows, 
■must  be  sent  to  the  Council  on  or  before  Satur- 
day, the  9th  April. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OP  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  have  approved  the 
following  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
General  Conference  of  Architects  in  London, 
namely  : — 

Friday,  6th  May,  1881,  8  p.m.  Opening'  Meeting  of  the 
Conference.  Reception  by  the  President  and  Council. 
Presidential  Address 

Saturday,  7th  May,  11a.m.  Conference  Second  Meeting. 
Papers  on  "  Quantities."    6.30  p.m.    Institute  Dinner. 

Monday,  9th  May.  Visits  to  New  Buildings,  &c. 
8  p.m.  Annual  General  Meeting.  Reports  of  Council, 
El'  ction  of  Officers,  Election  of  Board  of  Examiners 
under  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  &c. 

Tuesday,  10th  May.  Visits  to  New  Buildings,  &c. 
8p.m.  Conference  Third  Meeting.  Discussion  of  the 
Papers  on  "  Quantities." 

Wednesday,  11th  May,  11  a.m.  Conference  Fourth 
Meeting.  Reports  and  Tapers  on  "  Architectural  Compc 
titions."  3  p.m.  Conference  Fifth  Meeting.  Discussion 
of  the  Papers  on  "  Architectural  Competitions."  8  p.m. 
Conference  Sixth  Meeting.  Tapers  on  some  Subject  of 
Artistic  Character. 

Thursday,  12th  May.  Visits  to  New  Buildings,  &c. 
0  p.m.  Conversazione. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
new  members  were  elected: — Messrs.  F.  A. 
Hewer,  W.  Aston,  C.  A.  Bovill,  W.  R.  Hobson, 
H.  A.  Gregg,  Bernard  Dicksee,  E.  Hardy,  W. 
Dewes,  J.  T.  Muller,  R.  Guy,  G.  Hubbard,  J. 
Hart,  and  T.  W.  Parkes.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  SnellandSon, 
the  architects  of  the  new  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
and  Mr.  Eales  announced  that  the  next  visit 
would  be  made  on  Saturday,  the  2Gth  (to- 
morrow), to  Exeter  Hall  as  remodelled  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite.  The  President 
read  the  following  letter,  signed  by  12  members 
of  the  association : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Architectural 


*  The  Council  explain  that  the  senior  Vice-President, 
Professor  LewiH,  having  formally  declined  the  Presidency 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  Vice- 
President  next  in  order  of  seniority,  is  therefore  nomi- 
nated. 

i  This  dagjjer  denotes  Members  of  the  existing 
Council. 


Association,  desire  that  you  will,  at  an  early  date, 
summon  a  special  business  meeting  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss the  desirability  of  mcreising  the  entrance  fee. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  numerous  advantages 
offered  by  the  Association,  and  the  additional  induce- 
ment which  the  proposed  studentship  will  present  for 
new  members  to  join  our  ranks,  the  present  seems  a 
favourable  time  for  raising  the  entrance  fee.  We  there- 
fore propo;e  that  in  Rule  17  the  words  '  One  Guinea' 
shall  be  substituted  for  '  10s.  6d.'  It  is  not,  however, 
intended  that  this  alteration  sh  ill  be  made  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session." 

The  President  added  that  the  special  meeting 
would  be  held  on  Friday,  April  1st,  at  7  p.m., 
and  that  afterwards  Mr.  Riddett  would  read  a 
paper  on  "  Settlements"  in  place  of  one  he  had 
previously  promised  on  "  Swimming  Baths." 

HOLLAND.  , 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  read  a  paper  descriptive 
of  his  visit  last  year  to  Holland,  which  we  print 
in  extenso,  in  the  next  column. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion  upon 
the  paper,  remarked  that  while  there  was  much 
picturesqueness  in  Dutch  architecture,  there  was 
a  want  of  detail  and  finish,  a  crudeuess  of  colour, 
and  an  inartisticness  in  the  execution,  which  de- 
tracted from  its  value.  It  was  certainly  not  the 
country  which  they  would  select  for  the  holder 
of  the  new  travelling  studentship. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  thought  Mr.  Spiers  had 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  vast  and  bare 
churches  of  Holland  were  built.  They  dated  in 
the  main  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries — a 
period  when  there  was  a  demand  for  large  places 
of  worship,  but  a  disinclination  to  spend  much 
upon  them.  The  designers,  therefore,  unable 
to  expend  sums  equal  to  those  which  had  been 
employed  in  France  or  Germany,  carried  their 
new  churches  well  above  the  surrounding  large 
houses,  but  trusted  to  their  height  and  propor- 
tions to  give  dignity ;  in  many  of  these  churches 
the  only  architectural  detail  was  to  be  found  in 
the  tracery  of  windows.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion their  vast  size  and  great  simplicity,  the 
effect  of  these  churches  was  pleasing,  and  must 
have  been  more  so  when  they  were  fitted  up 
with  the  rich  furniture  now  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Hehad  been  rather  surprised  that  Mr. 
Spiers  had  not  referred  to  the  hall  of  the  Palace 
at  the  Hague,  an  apartment  apparently  about 
180ft.  long  by  60ft.  square  ;  the  roof  must  have 
been  100  years  later  than  that  of  Westminster 
Hall,  say  of  the  middle  of  13th  century,  but  it 
was  a  good  example  of  hammerbeam  construc- 
tion, very  plainly  treat'  1.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  desig  ners  oi  this  roof  visited  Eng- 
land,or  if  our  architects  were  indebted  to  it  for 
inspiration.  The  domestic  architecture  of  Holland 
was  remarkably  interesting  and  worthy  of  study. 
The  Dutch  greatly  disliked  picturesqueness,  and 
lichens  and  mosses  were  hated  from  the  very 
bottom  of  a  Dutchman's  heart.  He  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

Professor  Kerr  observed  that  Dutch  architec- 
ture was  characteristic  of  its  circumstances 
of  development.  It  was  odd,  eccentric ;  cer- 
tainly— although  Mr.  Brewer  did  not  seem  to 
think  so — picturesque  ;  the  detail  was  very 
suggestive ;  but  the  present  fashion  of  fol- 
lowing this  Low  Dutch  style  under  the  name 
of  Queen  Anne  was,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  only 
a  passing  caprice  of  the  popular  fancy.  We 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  the  fashion  for  this 
plebeian  style  while  it  lasted,  hoping  that  it  would 
pro  ve  to  be  but  the  stepping  -  stone  from  the  Gothic, 
which  had  had  its  day  and  gone  out  of  favour,  to 
the  superior  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

Mr.  Blashill  and  Mr.  Hilton  Nash  having 
spoken,  the  latter  suggesting  that  much  of  the 
piquancy  of  the  superior  Dutch  architecture, 
when  compared  to  ours  of  similar  character,  was 
due  to  the  smaller  bricks  (about  8in.  by  4in.  by 
2in.)  employed  in  Holland,  the  vote  of  thanks 
was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spiers,  in  acknowledging  it,  suggested 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Brewer  should  have  been 
coupled  with  his  own,  for  the  series  of  beautiful 
water-colour  drawings  which  that  artist  had  lent 
for  exhibition.  With  reference  to  Professor 
Kerr's  observations  on  the  Dutch  origin  of  our 
Queen  Anne  stylo,  ho  might  say  that  on  his 
return  from  his  tour  he  found  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  several  of  the  quaint  brick  gables  and 
pediments  he  had  sketched  in  Holland,  on  the 
.scries  of  new  schools  erected  by  the  London 
School  Board. 


HOLLAND.* 

[WITH  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.] 

WHEN  asked  to  give  a  paper  on  some  sub- 
ject this  session  to  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  your  secretary  was 
anxious  that  I  should  qualify,  in  some  respect, 
the  simple  heading  I  proposed  "Holland,"  by 
adding  "  The  Architecture  of."  I  preferred, 
however,  the  one  word  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  left  me  free  to  take  up  whatever  branch  of  the 
subject  I  might  deem  most  interesting ;  and 
secondly,  I  avoid  lying  myself  open  to  the 
awkward  position  of  the  gentleman  who  under- 
took to  read  a  paper  on  snakes  in  Iceland,  and 
who,  when  he  began  to  study  his  subject,  found 
there  were  no  snakes  there.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  many  that  there  is  no  architecture  in 
Holland.  The  guide-gooks  omit  that  general 
summary  of  the  architectural  features  which 
generally  forms  the  preface  to  their  description 
of  a  country.  Fergusson,  in  his  "History  of 
Modern  Architecture,"  viz.,  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  devotes  one  page  only  to  it,  and 
illustrates  and  speaks  of  only  one  building,  the 
Town-hall  of  Amsterdam,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
tentious and  least  satisfactory  of  any  in  Holland  ; 
and  the  only  description  I  can  find  (and  that 
after  I  had  written  this  paper)  which  treats  of 
the  subject  is  one  by  Mr.  Brewer,  read  to  the 
Architectural  Association  in  1876,  who  described 
the  cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc  and  some  other 
places  in  South  Holland.  This,  at  all  events, 
leaves  me  a  fair  field  to  begin  upon.  I  should 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  however,  from 
the  commencement,  that  because  I  shall  attempt 
to  treat  the  subject  this  evening,  and,  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  endeavour  to  interest  you  in 
it,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  I  am  prepared  to 
advise  any  of  the  students  of  the  Association  to 
make  Holland  their  camping-ground  for  their 
summer  excursions.  They  possess  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  North  of  France  much 
better  material  to  cut  their  teeth  upon,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  are  of  more  mature  age  and 
experience  that  they  should  venture  to  visit  and 
sketch  in  a  country  where  what  we  call  "  Queen 
Anne  "  reigns  supreme.  The  architecture  may 
be  divided  broadly  into  five  periods.  1st,  that 
which  belongs  to  the  Mediaeval  epoch,  which  ex- 
tends far  into  the  16th-century,  and  of  which 
the  cathedrals  of  Bois-le-Duc,  Utrecht,  and 
perhaps  Haarlem  ;  the  towers  of  the  churches  at 
Dort,  Delft,  Leuwarden,  Enkhuisen,  and 
Rotterdam;  the  town-halls  of  Middleburg  and 
Veer,  the  waaghuis  of  Deventer,  and  a  few 
houses  here  and  there  maybe  taken  as  examples. 
2nd.  The  work  of  the  17th-century,  of  which 
the  town-halls  at  the  Hague,  Haarlem,  Kam- 
pen,  and  Leyden  ;  the  waaghuiscn  or  weighing- 
nouses  of  Leuwarden,  Hoorn,  and  Alkmaar ; 
and  the  houses  at  Dort,  Hooin,  Enkhuisen, 
Delft,  and  Middleburg  offer  an  interesting 
series.  3rd.  The  architecture  of  the  18th- 
century,  consisting  principally  of  town- 
halls  and  houses  of  pretentious  but  uninterest- 
ing character,  based  on  the  French  Louis  XIV. 
style.  4th.  The  work  of  this  19th  century,  quite 
commonplace,  and  without  very  much  to  redeem 
its  ugliness ;  and  5th,  modern  work.  Of  the 
last  I  have  very  little  to  say.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  reading  a  paper  on  Dutch  architecture 
when  I  visited  the  country,  and  I  did  not  happen 
to  come  across  much  of  Mr.  Cuyper's  (the  chief 
architect  in  Holland)  work;  I  do  not  feel 
justified,  therefore,  in  criticising  what  I  saw. 
Roman  Catholic  churches  seem  to  be  almost 
the  only  modern  buildings,  and  they  were 
generally  (those  I  saw)  of  a  hard  and  monoton- 
ous effect,  without  any  features  to  note  or  take 
interest  in.  In  fact,  it  was  only  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  first  two  classes  that  I  made  any 
drawings,  and  they  alone  seemed  to  offer 
suggestions  in  design.  I  propose,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  when  I  have  lectured  on 
similar  subjects,  not  to  attempt  to  tako  you  with 
me  on  my  tour,  because  to  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  country  such  description  is  difficult 
to  follow  ;  but  to  arrange  my  subject  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  classes  of  buildings.  It 
may  be  as  well,  however,  that  I  should  put  be- 
fore you  the  line  of  my  route.  I  went  by  way  of 
Harwich  to  Rotterdam,  thonce  to  Dort,  Delft, 
the  Hague  to  Leyden  by  canal  boat,  back  to 
the  Hague,  Gouda,  Amsterdam,  Alkrnaar, 
Haarlem,    Amsterdam,    Purmeremle,  Hoorn, 

*  A  Paper  by  E.  Phinb  Spiers,  F.E.I.B.  a.,  readbefore 
the  mombers  of  the  Architectural  Association,  March  18, 
1881. 
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Enkhuisen,  Harlingen,  Leuwarden,  Zwolle, 
Kampen,  Deventer,  Zutphen,  Amheim, 
Utrecht,  Bois-le-Duc,  Middlcburg,  Zierikzee, 
Goes,  and  thence  to  Antwerp.  There  are  many 
other  places  of  interest  I  might  have  visited, 
especially  more  of  those  towns  now  called 
the  "dead  cities,"  from  which  the  commerce 
has  departed.  But  it  was  so  difficult  to  obtain 
any  information  respecting  then,  or  to  put  any 
trust  in  the  guide-book,  that  I  consider  I 
did  pretty  well  in.  the  month  I  spent  in  the 
country. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  very  peculiar. 
As  you  journey  by  rail,  or  even  by  boat  on  a 
canal,  the  whole  country  lies  beneath  you,  one 
mass  of  the  richest  verdure,  dotted  over  by  the 
black  and  white  cattle  which  luxuriate  thereon, 
and  interrupted  by  long  avenues  of  trees  which 
line  the  borders  of  all  the  roads.  The  villages 
and  houses  dotted  about  are  somewhat  disap- 
pointing, in  that  you  find  little  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  which  abounds  in  our  own  English  examples. 
They  are  all  so  neatly  kept :  the  roofs  in  perfect 
order,  the  windows  and  woodwork  all  freshly 
painted,  and  in  the  brightest,  not  to  say  glaring, 
colours ;  the  gardens  and  hedges  carefully 
trimmed,  and  the  palisading  all  so  newly  painted 
that  the  artist  searches  in  vain  for  those  beauties 
of  colour  which  time  and  cecay  alone  can  give, 
and  the  architect  fails  to  find  any  of  those 
picturesque  combinations  of  roof  or  wall  in 
which  almost  every  English  village  abounds. 
This  want  of  picturesqueness  in  the  houses,  how- 
ever, was  in  my  case  compensated  for  by  the 
brilliant  effects  of  light,  as  the  sun  is  going  down. 
Owing  most  probably  to  the  rapid  formation  of 
dew  in  a  country  intersected  everywhere  by 
canals  and  ditches,  and  where  continual  irriga- 
tion of  the  whole  surface  is  going  on,  the  bril- 
liance of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  seems  to  be 
diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
most  splendid  effects  of  light  in  the  towns,  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  are  the  result.  The  first 
time  I  saw  it  at  Dort  I  thought  the  street  must 
be  on  fire,  and  it  at  once  recalled  those  brilliant 
effects  which  one  sees  in  the  pictures  of  Cuyp, 
Both,  and  De  Hooghe.  Possibly  it  may  not  be 
the  same  all  the  year  round.  I  happened  to 
enjoy  nearly  a  month  of  continual  sunshine,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  the  vision  of  the  sun-setting 
and  the  deposit  of  dew  were  every-day  occur- 
rences. I  found  the  people  very  obliging  and 
kind  everywhere,  their  only  defect,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  being  their  inquisitiveness.  If  I 
only  looked  at  a  building,  they  began  to  look 
also  ;  if  I  took  out  a  note-book,  I  was  sur- 
rounded;  and  when  I  sat  down  to  draw, 
"  Takener,"  "  Takener,"  resounded  on  all  sides, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  get 
a  sight  of  the  building  I  wanted  to  delineate.  It 
was  true  they  moved  aside  when  pressed  re- 
peatedly to  do  so,  but  only  to  make  room  for 
others  who,  coming  up  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  took  their  place. 

I  shall  divide  my  subject  into  three  classes: 
first,  the  churches ;  secondly,  the  public  build- 
ings ;  and  thirdly,  the  shops  and  warehouses, 
private  buildings,  villas,  and  farm  buildings.  I 
put  the  churches  first,  not  because  they  are  the 
most  interesting,  for  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  are  the  least,  compared  with  other  countries, 
but  because  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  an  order  I 
have  followed  in  other  cases.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  but  few  illustrations  to  put  before  you.  1 
have  selected  two  plans  from  M.  Narjoux's  book, 

Notes  of  an  Architect's  Trip  to  the  North- 
west of  Europe  "—the  Groote  Kerk  of  Rotterdam 
and  of  Amsterdam.  The  interior  view  of  the 
former,  also  taken  from  M.  Narjoux's  work, 
will  at  once  convey  to  your  minds  the  poverty 
m  the  architecture  of  nearly  all  the  churches  in 
Holland.  In  the  place  of  the  stone  vaulting 
which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  interior  effect 
of  the  nave,  we  have  a  plain  barrel  vault  in  wood, 
with  the  plainest  tie-beam  and  struts.  When  to 
this  we  add  that  the  tracery  of  the  windows  is  of 
the  poorest  and  most  meagre  kind— generally  in 
g  cd  With  c011111101!  window-glass— the 
whole  of  the  stonework  whitewashed,  and  a 
large  enclosure  blocking  up  the  nave  and  side 
aisles,  and  extending  sometimes  into  the  tran- 
sept, this  enclosure  rising  sometimes  12ft.  high 
to  keep  off  the  draughts  from  the  congregation, 
the  total  absence  of  any  ancient  fittings,  the 
choir  desecrated,  and  its  floor  green  and  damp, 
all  these  give  some  idea  of  the  depressing  effects 
of  religious  architecture  in  Holland. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  churches  the  iron  or 
brass  grilles  m  front  of  the  choir,  dating  from 


the  17th  or  18th  century,  are  still  to  be  found  ; 
and  at  Dort  and  Enkhuisen  are  some  of  the 
most  beautifully-carved  stalls  (disused,  of  course) 
to  be  found  out  of  Italy.  It  is  said  they  were 
executed  by  Dutch  artists ;  but,  if  so,  their 
authors  must  have  sojourned  in  Italy  so  long  as 
to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Italian 
style.  When  I  compare  these  stalls  with  those 
of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  also  very  fine, 
but  possessing  the  especial  style  of  the  Low 
Countries,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
artists  of  the  stalls  in  the  two  first-named 
churches  must  have  been  Italian.  I  am  in 
hopes  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  casts  of  these 
stalls  at  Dort  and  Enkhuisen  for  the  museum 
at  South  Kensington.  The  more  interesting 
churches  of  Holland  are  those  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
Utrecht,  Goes,  Kampen,  and  Haarlem.  The 
last,  built  in  1442,  is  noticeable  for  the  size  of  its 
choir,  which  has  the  same  number  of  bays  as 
the  nave.  Here  the  roof  (also  in  wood)  has 
been  treated  in  a  more  architectural  manner. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Dutch  architects,  taking 
for  their  examples  the  vaulted  cathedrals  of 
France,  had  intended  to  reproduce  the  stone 
vaulting  ;  but  fearing  the  too  great  weight  in  a 
country  where  the  foundations  are  necessarily 
treacherous,  they  changed  their  minds  at  the 
last  moment,  and  devised  these  wooden  roofs. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  they  did  not  come 
over  and  study  our  English  churches,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where 
they  might  have  found  examples  of  decorative 
roofs  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  style,  and 
realising  the  artistic  harmony  of  the  whole 
building.  The  aisles,  I  should  say,  are  fre- 
quently vaulted  in  stone. 

At  Bois-le-Duc  the  cathedral  has  always  re- 
mained Roman  Catholic.  The  interior  thereof 
has  retained  its  original  arrangement,  and  had 
it  not  been  subjected  some  30  years  ago  to 
restoration,  would  have  retained  most  of  its 
ancient  fittings.  These  were,  most  of  them,  sold, 
and  replaced  by  new  ones  of  paltry  character, 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing,  at  South 
Kensington,  the  magnificent  marble  jube  which 
once  formed  the  inclosure  to  the  choir.  Mr. 
Brewer,  in  his  paper  in  1876,  described  the 
church  in  detail,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  my  saying  more  than  that  the  cathedral  is 
one  of  first-class  magnitude,  and  worthy  of 
comparison  with  French  and  English  cathedrals. 
It  is  about  400ft.  long,  and  consists  of  a  nave  of 
seven  bays  and  double  aisles,  transept  with 
aisles,  choir  of  four  bays,  choir  aisle,  and  a 
chevet,  with  seven  radiating  chapels,  an  extra 
chapel  on  the  N.  side,  and  an  octagonal  building, 
which  Mr.  Brewer  sug'gests  may  have  been  a 
chapter-house.  I  did  not  visit  Roermond, 
Breda,  or  Bergen-op-Zoom,  to  which  Mr. 
Brewer  refers  ;  but  the  churches  of  Kampen  and 
of  Goes  have  both  of  them  double  aisles  on  each 
side  of  the  nave.  At  Goes  there  are  three 
apsidal  terminations — the  central  one  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  choir,  the  other  two  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  double  aisle  ;  at  Zierikzee, 
only  the  central  chapel  is  emphasised,  the  other 
two  are  marked  by  the  line  of  the  external  wall 
of  the  chapels  of  nave  and  choir  aisles  being 
carried  through.  The  Nieuwe  Kerk,  at  Amster- 
dam, has  seven  chapels  in  the  chevet,  of  which 
five  are  polygonal  and  two  square.  At  Delft, 
the  old  church  has  apsidal  terminations  to  aisles 
and  choir. 

I  said,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  my  paper,  that 
I  should  scarcely  be  prepared  to  advise  students 
to  make  Holland  their  camping-ground.  I  think 
I  should  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Utrecht, 
where  the  cathedral  and  archiepiscopal  museum 
would  well  repay  a  visit  to  that  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, only  a  portion  of  the  cathedral  remains 
■ — the  transept,  choir,  chevet,  and  the  western 
tower.  The  intermediate  part,  the  nave,  fell 
down  in  1674,  and  was  subsequently  entirely 
cleared  away. 

The  drawings  of  the  ruins,  as  they  remained 
some  twenty  years  afterwards,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  town-hall.  The  eastern  end 
of  the  cathedral  dates  from  1254  to  1257  ;  it  is 
beautifully  proportioned,  the  tracery  of  the  win- 
dows and  all  the  carving  being  French  in  cha- 
racter and  excellent  in  design  and  execution  ; 
the  height  of  the  choir  is  115  feet.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  is  a  fine  cloister,  now  undergo- 
ing fairly  careful  restoration.  The  western 
tower,  338  feet  high,  is  composed  of  three 
stories  ;  the  lower  two  square  and  in  brick,  and 
the  upper  one  octagonal  and  in  stone ;  it  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire,  which 


brought  the  height  up  to  301  ftet.  This  reminds 
me  that  I  have  made  no  reference  hitherto  to  the 
church  towers  of  Holland,  which  are  especially 
noteworthy.  It  is  singular  that  in  a  country 
where  the  foundations  were  so  little  to  be  de- 
pended on,  they  should  have  ventured  to  raise 
such  enormous  and  weighty  structures ;  they 
trusted  probably  to  the  great  thickness  of  walls, 
and  their  being  tied  in  at  various  levels.  Id  more 
than  one  case,  however,  and  notably  at  De^ftand 
Dort,  the  towers  are  considerably  out  of  the  up- 
right. Besides  those  at  Dort  and  Utrecht,  of 
which  I  have  here  drawings,  I  am  able  to  show 
you  an  old  print  of  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
Zierikzee,  in  South  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  structures  ever  conceived.  Had  it 
ever  been  completed  it  would  have  exceeded  by 
over  a  hundred  feet  the  height  of  the  spires  of 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne.  The  print  shows  the 
tower  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  as  actually 
built,  with  the  church  adjoining,  from  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  detached,  possibly  owing  to- 
the  fear  that  if  it  were  to  sink  it  might  drag  the 
church  with  it ;  the  base  of  the  tower  measures 
about  76  feet,  including  buttresses.  The  church, 
as  here  shown,  no  longer  exists,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  modern  Palladian  structure. 

The  most  beautilul  tower  in  Holland  is  that 
of  St.  Vitus  at  Leuwarden,  a  fifteenth- century 
structure  of  stone  and  brick  of  two  colours. 
Doubtless  time  has  mellowed  the  tones  of  the 
surface,  but  the  introduction  of  yellow  brick 
here  acts  as  a  sort  of  intermediary  between  the 
red  brick  and  the  stone,  and  is  extremely  happy 
in  its  effect,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The  too- 
g'reat  difference  in  colour  between  brick  and 
stone,  especially  when  the  latter  is  sparingly 
used,  is  in  the  tower  of  Dort,  is  always  objec- 
tionable. When,  however,  a  third  colour  some- 
what between  the  two  is  introduced  it  acts  as  a 
harmoniser,  and,  to  use  a  painter's  phrase, 
"  pulls  the  thing  together."  The  base  of  this 
towrer  is  64ft.,  including  the  buttresses,  which 
are  9ft.  deep  and  7ft.  wide,  so  that  you  can  get 
some  idea  of  its  size.  Unfortunately,  the  church 
to  which  it  was  attached  exists  no  longer.  There 
are  several  other  towers  of  note,  such  as  those 
at  Zwolle,  Enkhuizen,  and  others,  of  which  I 
have  no  large  illustrations.  The  Nieuwe  Kerk 
at  Delft  has  a  fine  lofty  tower  with  two  stories, 
square  on  plan,  and  two  above  them  octagonal 
and  crowned  with  a  spire.  The  tower  close  by, 
belonging  to  the  town-hall,  is  also  good  ;  it  has 
its  bells  hung  outside  the  belfry  windows — a 
peculiarity  often  found  in  Holland.  At  Gouda 
there  is  a  very  fine  series  of  stained-glass  win- 
dows (29  large  and  13  small),  executed  between 
the  years  1553  and  1606.  The  subjects  are 
Scriptural,  with  the  figures  of  saints  and  of  the 
donors.  They  have,  however,  too  much  line- 
drawing  in  them  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
my  mind,  and  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
fine  coloured  glass  as  a  coloured  print  woidd  to 
an  original  picture.  I  ought  also  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  remarkable  fonts  in  brass,  one  at 
Bois-le-Duc  and  the  other  at  Zutphen.  Of  the 
former  you  can  judge  for  yourselves  from  Mr. 
Brewer's  drawing.  At  Zutphen  the  base  is  car- 
ried on  six  lions  ;  the  leg  or  stem  of  the  font  is 
smaller,  and  decorated  with  small  figures  in 
niches  ;  and  the  cover  is  hexagonal,  equally  rich 
as,  and  somewhat  similar  to,  the  cover  at  Bois- 
le-Duc. 

I  come  now  to  the  public  buildings.  With 
the  exception  of  Middleburg,  the  town -halls  of 
Holland  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Belgium.  A 
few  of  them,  such  as  those  at  Gouda,  Alkmaar, 
portions  of  Haarlem,  at  Veere,  and  Zierikzee, 
date  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
but  are  extremely  simple  ;  one  of  the  richest 
facades,  and  typical  of  the  picturesque  though 
debased  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the 
town-hall  at  Leyden.  The  town-hall  at  Middle- 
burg, built  in  1468  by  Charles  the  Bold,  presents 
a  fine  front  of  some  200  to  250ft.,  with  lofty 
gables  at  each  end  of  the  main  facade,  which 
consists  of  ground  and  first  floor  witha  lofty  roof. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  building  is  compara- 
tively plain.  The  wall  between  the  windows 
of  the  first  floor  is  covered  with  canopies,  with 
colossal  statues  of  the  Counts  and  Countesses  of 
Flanders.  In  the  centre,  behind  the  main  block, 
is  a  lofty  tower  with  belfry.  The  style  of  the- 
whole  building  is  Flamboyant  in  character,  with 
rich  tracery  in  the  windows,  the  walls  above  the 
windows  of  the  first  floor  and  in  the  gables  above 
them  being  covered  with  rich  blank  tracery. 

The  older  portion  of  the  town -hall  at  Haarlem 
was  originally  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Hoi- 
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land.  Leading  out  of  the  picture-gallery  is  an 
ancient  room  ■with  its  fittings  and  furniture,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  more  or  less  uninjured, 
and  this  room  and  the  court-room  of  the  town- 
hall  at  Kampen  are  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  interior  decoration  to  he  found  in 
Holland.  Round  the  lower  portion  of  the  former 
room  runs  a  dado  of  about  9ft.  high,  in  oak, 
considerably  darkened  by  age,  enriched  with 
deep-sunk  panels,  Jacobean  pilasters,  and  cor- 
nice ;  the  walls  above  being  simply  white,  with 
portraits  in  black  ebony  frames  hung  upon  them, 
and  ancient  armour,  blue  and  white  china  dishes, 
and  flags.  The  roof  is  a  pointed  barrel  vault  in 
dark  coloured  wood,  with  a  single  truss,  consist- 
ing of  tie-beam  and  arch  in  centre  of  room, 
both  tie-beam  and  arch  being  moulded  and 
carved. 

In  the  town-hall  at  Kampen  there  is  a  similar 
dado  round  the  room — the  lower  portion  brought 
out  to  form  a  seat,  the  upper  portion  decorated 
with  detached  Corinthian  shafts  and  cornice 
complete,  the  spaces  between  the  shafts  having' 
small  arcades  filled  with  inlaid  wood  stained  in 
various  patterns.  Across  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  dado  (about  8  or  9 
feet),  is  a  screen  similarly  decorated  to  the 
dado  ;  the  arcades  in  this  case,  however,  being- 
pierced.  On  the  outer  room  side  is  a  bar  of 
wood,  before  which  it  is  said  the  counsel  used 
to  plead,  and  hence  the  expression  being  "called 
to  the  Bar."  I  think  it  is  more  likely  it  was 
placed  to  keep  the  public  off  the  screen,  and  that 
the  counsel  pleaded  where  he  could  be  better 
heard,  viz.,  in  the  inner  room.  In  this  inner 
room,  at  the  further  end,  is  a  magnificent 
canopy  over  two  seats,  very  much  like  the  stalls 
of  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  judge  and  chief 
burgomaster  sat.  This  seat,  and  a  case  or  cup- 
board on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney-piece, 
are  beautifully  carved.  The  chimney-piece, 
which  is  of  earlier  date  (a.d.  1543),  is  the  finest 
in  Holland,  and  will  be  best  understood  from  my 
drawing.  Here,  as  at  Haarlem,  the  wall  above 
the  dado  is  white  ;  there  is  a  fine  panelled  ceil- 
ing in  wood,  the  ribs  of  which  have  a  peculiar 
ogee  curve,  of  which  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  an  example  before,  and  which  gives  a 
pleasing  effect  in  the  play  of  light  and  shade. 
These  two  rooms  at  Haarlem  and  Kampen  may 
be  taken  as  the  types  of  the  finest  interiors  in 
the  national  style  of  Holland.  The  wood  panel- 
ling, now  almost  black  with  age,  and  the  white 
wall  above,  present  a  powerful  contrast,  and 
give  the  cue  for  its  subsequent  decoration  By 
the  sides  of  the  windows  are  green  or  red  cur- 
tains ;  thay  are  of  thin  material,  intended 
rather  to  break  and  diminish  the  light  than  to 
exclude  it ;  these,  when  partially  drawn,  throw 
rays  of  bright  colour  on  the  white  walls  of  the 
room,  on  which  are  hung  portraits  of  rather 
sombre  colour  in  black  ebony  frames,  and 
brightly  burnished  armour.  On  the  shelf  formed 
by  the  cornice  of  the  dado  are  placed  specimens 
of  the  blue  and  white  Japanese  ware  (which 
have  been  so  much  prized  for  their  simple  effects 
of  colour  by  the  Dutch  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  and  have  been  so  largely  imported  from 
Japan).  Brass  chandeliers  and  sconces  and 
other  metal  utensils,  furniture  of  rich  inlaid 
work,  and  chairs  and  couches  covered  with  em- 
broidered Utrecht  velvet,  present  an  ensemble  of 
rich  deep  colour,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  seen  to 
be  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  pictures  of  De 
Hooghe  and  Metzu  in  the  Old  Masters  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Royal  Academy  (now  just  closed), 
and  at  the  National  Gallery,  representing  the 
interiors  of  more  ordinary  apartments  than  those 
just  described,  will  show  how  much  effect  can 
be  obtained  by  the  simplest  colours.  The  floors 
of  these  rooms,  I  should  say,  are  generally  in 
oak  on  the  upper  floors ;  on  the  ground-floors  they 
are  invariably  paved  in  brick  or  marble.  The 
chief  decorative  feature  in  the  ordinary  Dutch 
house  is  the  chimney-piece,  generally  made  in 
wood,  painted  a  dark  colour,  rising  to  the  ceil- 
ing, with  a  shelf,  on  which,  even  in  the  most 
ordinary  dwellings,  will  be  found  a  range  of  blue 
and  white  plates.  The  chimney  opening  is,  of 
course,  entirely  lined  with  Dutch  tiles. 

I  must  now,  after  this  digression,  return  to 
my  subject  of  the  town-halls.  The  later  portion 
of  the  town-hall  at  Haarlem,  which  now  forms 
the  entraneo  to  the  museum,  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  early  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
Renaissance.  In  the  town-hall  at  Hoorn  the 
architect  has  attempted  an  arrangement  that 
never  looks  dignified  ;  the  building  is  placed  on 
the  anglo  of  two  streets  (a  very  obtuse  angle  of 


about  1G0  degrees);  the  entrance  doorway  is 
placed  on  the  angle,  and,  projecting  slightly 
from  the  front,  masks  it.  On  the  first  floor  the 
mnllion  of  the  window  above  forms  the  angle; 
above  is  a  small  g.ible  with  pilaster  in  centre, 
carried  up  to  form  a  ywasi-finial  with  the  Dutch 
Lion  sitting  at  the  top.  The  facades  on  either 
side  of  this  central  angle  are  treated  similarly, 
with  large-stepped  gables  of  two-stories  of 
windows.  The  town-hall  of  Kampen  has  a 
picturesque  tower.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  its 
parapet ;  it  is  carried  by  small  segmental  arches 
supported  by  corbels,  and  is  pierced  with  tracery. 
Instead,  however,  of  containing  the  gutter,  the 
water  flows  off  from  the  roof  beneath  it,  so  I  am 
afraid  it  was  put  on  for  ornament  only ;  it 
enables  workmen,  however,  to  get  to  the  gutter 
or  roof  for  repairs,  or  for  throwing  the  snow  off, 
and  therefore  it  serves  some  practical  purpose. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  town-hall  at  the 
Hague  is  one  of  the  best  Renaissance  buildings 
in  Holland,  and  is  the  only  building  w  orth  noting 
in  that  town.  The  principal  front,  with  its 
central  gable,  is  fine  and  well  proportioned,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  octagonal  tower  with  a 
smaller  gable  at  the  side  is  very  picturesque ;  the 
whole  is  built  in  red  brick  with  bands  of  stone ; 
the  principal  gable,  the  main  entrance,  and 
flight  of  steps  in  front  being  entirely  in  stone, 
so,  as  it  were,  to  give  greater  importance  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  waaghuisen,  or  weighing- 
houses  —public  buildings  almost  peculiar  to  Hol- 
land. As  the  name  denotes,  they  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  weighing  of  cheeses.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  the  offices,  and  on  the  ground-floor  are 
the  large  weighing-machines  and  storerooms. 
The  cheeses  are  brought  up  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  gaily-painted  waggons,  which 
on  market-days  form  a  most  picturesque  assem- 
blage with  the  piles  of  yellow  and  red  cheeses. 
The  waaghuis  at  Deventer  is  one  of  the  best  Late 
Gothic  buildings  in  Holland;  it  stands  detached 
on  three  sides  in  the  middle  of  an  open  square, 
and  is  built  in  brick  and  stone.  At  one  angle  is 
the  staircase  in  an  octagonal  turret  decorated 
with  blank  tracery  ;  it  is  balanced  by  a  small 
oriel  turret  on  the  opposite  side.  The  windows 
between  and  on  the  side,  are  of  Late  Gothic, 
square-headed,  with  mullion  and  transom 
inclosed  within  a  three-centred  cusped  arch. 
An  external  stone  staircase  to  the  main  front 
was  added  in  1643,  and  is  an  extremely  pretty 
specimen  of  Renaissance  work.  The  waag-huis 
at  Alkmaar,  erected  1G82,  and  often  mistaken 
for  the  town-hall,  is  one  of  the  best  types  of 
Dutch  architecture.  The  front  of  the  building 
facing  the  canal  is  built  of  stone  and  brick  of 
two  colours.  It  is  of  two  stories  and  surmounted 
by  a  gable,  with  two  orders  of  pilasters  and 
cornices,  a  gablette,  large  console  brackets,  and 
figures — obelisks  and  vases  forming  fiuials. 

Besides  these,  the  waaghuis  at  Amsterdam, 
erected  in  1488-1525,  and  the  most  picturesque 
building  in  that  town,  possesses  a  series  of  towers 
and  corner  turrets,  which  with  their  pointed 
high  roofs  form  a  most  picturesque  assemblage. 

Of  other  public  buildings,  the  Kanselerie  of 
Leuwarden  (now  the  Court  of  Detention),  the 
Arsenal  at  Hoorn,  and  the  Fleesch  halle  at  Haar- 
lem are  all  interesting  and  of  special  character. 
The  first-mentioned  of  these — a  building  of  from 
200  to  250ft.  frontage,  with  two  stories — has  a 
range  of  square-headed  windows  on  each  floor 
enclosed  within  three  centred  arches.  One-third 
down  the  main  front  from  the  right  hand  and 
over  the  entrance  doorway  is  a  lofty  gable,  of 
such  unusual  design  and  complication  in  its 
character  that  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  pre- 
pare a  large  diagram  of  it  taken  from  my  sketch- 
book, to  enable  me  to  describe  more  accurately 
iti  constituent  features.  The  entrance  doorway, 
and  features  immediately  above  it,  and  the 
external  staircase  and  stone  balustrade  are  of  a 
later  date. 

The  arsenal  at  Hoorn  is  interesting  for  the 
effect  obtained  by  the  decorative  disposition  of 
the  biicks  in  the  front,  and  it  is,  fortunately, 
almost  singular  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  front 
adapt  itself  to  the  street,  which  does  not  run  at 
right  angles  with  the  block.  The  block  forms 
angles  of  1 15  degs.  and  75  degs.  respectively,  and 
all  the  returns  of  the  doors  and  windows  are 
made  to  these  angles.  There  is  a  similar  instance 
of  this  at  Bourges.  The  architect  here  has 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  site,  and  a  corner 
turret  containing  the  staircase,  which  now  is 
placed  awkwardly  in  the  angle  of  tho  block 
inside,  would  have  formed  a  picturesque  feature, 
and  got  rid  of  the  irregularity  of  the  site  without 


any  material  increase  of  cost  or  loss  of  space. 
The  fleesch-halle,  or  meat  market,  at  Haarlem, 
though  very  debased  in  style,  is  extremely  effec  • 
tive.  It  is  built  in  red  brick  and  stone  ;  the  faces 
of  the  quoins  and  bands  of  stone,  in-tead  of  being 
flush  with  the  brickwork,  are  brought  out  about 
an  inch  and  a  half.  This  is  enough  of  itself  to 
make  the  building  look  what  may  be  called 
' '  busy ' '  ;  the  agony  is  then  piled  on  in  the  shape 
of  vases,  finials,  corbels,  consoles,  console 
brackets,  obelisks,  bull's-eyes,  cartouches,  and 
other  decorative  features  to  such  an  extent  that 
any  attempt  to  draw  the  building  in  perspective 
drives  you  wild.  It  would  not  be  so  difficult, 
however,  to  draw  it  in  elevation,  and,  there- 
fore, the  original  design  did  not  present  the  same 
difficulty. 

I  have  now  of  public  buildings  only  the  city 
gateways  left  to  mention,  and  these  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  an  unrivalled  series  of  cha- 
racteristic specimens.  Unfortunately,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  so-called  "  dead  cities  "  that  any  are  to 
be  seen.  There  are  two  in  Hoorn  (a  third 
having  been  destroyed  two  years  ago),  one  in 
Zwolle,  one  in  Haarlem,  four  in  Kampen,  one 
at  Enkhuisen,  three  in  Zierikzee,  and  a  few 
others  probably  which  I  have  not  seen.  The 
most  interesting  are  two  of  those  at  Kampen  (of 
which  I  have  drawings  of  one  here),  a  fine  ex- 
ample at  Zwolle,  and  the  two  at  Hoorn.  The 
most  ancient  is  the  one  at  Hoorn.  Though 
called  "  poort,"  or  gateway,  it  has  no  entrance 
archway,  and  probably  derived  its  name  from  its 
having  been  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  It  is  circular  on  one  side,  towards 
the  sea  or  harbour,  and  presents  a  straight  front 
towards  the  town,  with  an  octagonal  turret  at 
one  angle.  It  is  built  in  stone  and  red  bricks, 
and  surmounted  by  a  high  roof  and  belfry,  th  6 
latter,  however,  of  later  date.  The  lower  por  - 
tion  of  the  other  gateway  reminds  one  of  some 
debased  Roman  archway,  so  strictly  does  it  keep 
to  the  architecture  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  even  to  the  long  Latin 
inscription  on  the  frieze.  In  this  and  other 
buildings  similar  inscriptions  suggest  that  the 
Dutch  architects  of  that  period  must  have  con- 
sidered their  nation  to  be  the  great  civiliser  of 
the  modern  as  the  Roman  was  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  their  prowess  upon  the  seas  at  that 
time,  and  the  steady,  resolute  way  in  which 
they  made  themselves  their  own  masters,  gives 
them,  or  rather  gave  them,  some  title  to  the 
claim. 

I  come  now  to  the  domestic  buildings,  which 
maybe  divided  into  three  classes:  1st,  houses 
with  shops  on  ground-floor,  or  warehouses ; 
2nd,  private  houses,  villas,  and  summer-houses  ; 
and  3rd,  farm  buildings.  The  first  class  are  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting,  and  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  original  arrangement  better 
than  in  any  other  country  I  am  acquainted 
with,  except  in  Brittany  and  in  some  of  the 
towns,  as  Lubeck  and  Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic. 
The  chief  noticeable  feature  about  them  (the 
Dutch  shops)  is  the  loftiness  of  the  shops,  whilst 
in  Brittany,  as  at  Morlaix,  for  instance,  the 
shops  are  barely  7  or  8ft.  high,  in  Holland  they 
vary  from  12  to  16ft.  The  shop-front  is  nearly 
all  glazed  in  small  panes,  with  thick  sash-bars. 
It  is  divided  into  three  bays  by  solid  posts,  the 
compartment  in  which  the  door  comes  being  the 
narrowest ;  above  the  door  a  moulded  transom 
runs  across  the  front.  The  windows  of  the 
lower  portion  are  closed  with  hinged  shutters 
falling  forward,  which  form  an  external  counter 
during  the  day.  Sometimes  the  upper  half  of 
the  shutter  is  hinged  at  the  top  and  supported 
ou  iron  brackets,  and  forms  a  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  At  Alkmaar  there  are  several 
instances  in  which  a  hood  is  oarried  along  the 
whole  of  the  shop-front,  and  the  light  enters 
the  shop  through  the  windows  above  it.  The 
height  of  the  houses  is  various ;  sometimes,  as 
at  Enkhuisen,  there  is  only  an  attic  story  above, 
with  windows  in  a  gable  or  dormer  window ; 
sometimes  the  house  rises  to  two  or  more  floors 
above.  The  termination  of  the  older  buildings 
is  invariably  a  stepped  gable.  The  gutter  lies 
on  the  party-wall  between,  which  is  not  carried 
up  as  a  preventative  against  fire.  According  to 
the  width  of  the  front,  there  are  two  or  three 
windows  in  each  story.  These  windows  are 
divided  by  a  central  wooden  mullion  and  one  or 
two  transoms.  The  upper  portions  arc  glazed 
with  lead  lights,  the  lower  have  small 
casements  opening  inwards,  with  thick  sash- 
bars    dividing    them    into    panes,    and  an 
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external  hinged  shutter  which  opens  out- 
wards. The  window-frames  are  invariably  set 
back  about  lUn.,  and  have  three-centred 
moulded  arches  over  them,  with  decorative  tiles 
and  bricks  in  the  tympana.  The  fronts  of  all 
these  older  houses  are  in  brick,  with  stone  bands 
at  intervals,  and  stone  strings.  There  is  very 
little  if  any  carving,  and  this  is  restricted  to 
shields  setting  forth  the  trade  of  the  occupier. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  gable,  in  almost  every 
house,  is  a  pulley  protected  by  a  wooden  hood. 
When  the  whole  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
stores,  in  the  centre  of  each  story  is  a  door  for 
the  admission  of  goods.  The  design  thus  de- 
scribed holds  gooi  for  all  the  buildings  erected 
in  the  middle  half  of  the  17th-century  ;  thenoe, 
in  the  ISth-century,  the  stepped  gables  give  way 
to  rococo  designs,  with  small  pediments  at  the 
top  ;  console  brackets  of  various  forms,  with 
garlands  and  panels  and  other  decorative 
features  of  the  time.  The  effect  of  this  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  though  the  forms  are 
occasionally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  a 
shudder  even  to  a  designer  in  the  Tree  Classic 
style.  (Note  example  at  Leuwarden  in  the  ac- 
companying plate.) 

In  Amsterdam  the  horrors  of  the  French  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  style  run  wild  in  every 
gable,  which,  to  my  mind,  makes  that  town  one 
of  the  least  interesting  iu  Holland.  Whilst 
mentioning  Amsterdam  I  should  notice  a  variety 
one  finds  there.  In  thit  portion  of  the  town 
occupied  by  the  Jews  the  ground-floor  is  elevated 
some  oft.  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  the 
entrance  door  is  reached  bya  small  flight  of  steps, 
thus  admitting  of  a  basement  and  basement 
.shop,  to  which  you  descend  by  a  few  steps. 
These  houses,  however,  may  have  been  built  for 
residences,  as  the  ground-floor  has  only  ordinary 
domestic  windows.  The  pulley  and  hood,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  the  top  of  every  house  in 
Amsterdam,  which  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  of  use  in  private  houses. 

Much  of  what  has  been  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class  applies  equally  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  second  class,  viz.,  private  houses,  ex- 
cept, that,  as  a  rule,  all  the  older  houses  have 
been  converted  into  shops.  The  chief  feature 
noticeable  in  the  houses  is  the  sash-window, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  lower  part,  which  rises  two-thirds  of  the 
total  height,  alone  is  hung,  so  that  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  can  be  opened  at  all, 
and  that  only  one-third  of  the  height.  As  the 
rooms  are  comparatively  lofty,  it  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  it  would  be  in  the  low  rooms 
of  the  same  kind  in  England.  It  has  one  ad- 
vantage, that  of  allowing  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  sash  to  become  a  transom,  which  is  occa- 
sionally, as  in  Rotterdam,  richly  carved.  A 
great  number  of  all  the  houses  in  the  two  classes 
iiave  the  canal  in  their  rear  ;  and  this  suggests  a 
very  picturesque  feature,  a  kind  of  inclosed  bal- 
cony, which  forms  the  scullery  of  the  house. 
These  are  generally  constructed  in  wood,  and 
painted  in  bright  colours.  The  rear  elevation 
of  the  houses  in  this  case  are  generally  covered 
with  cement  and  painted,  and  the  gables  are 
finished  with  plain  barge-boards.  The  level  of 
the  canal  is  invariably  so  much  lower  than  the 
street  that  these  sculleries  are  on  the  basement 
floor,  and,  instead  of  projecting,  they  are  some- 
time ,  set  back,  the  walls  being  carried  on  a  large 
circular  or  elliptical  arch,  which  constitutes  a 
very  picturesque  feature,  especially  when,  in- 
stead of  being  inclosed  as  a  scullery,  it  is  left 
open  as  a  small  court,  filled  with  flowers,  with  an 
open  balustrade  and  gate  and  two  or  three  steps 
down  to  the  canal. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  in  the  private 
houses  is  the  ground-floor  room,  the  drawing- 
room  facing  the  street;  the  siils  of  the  windows 
arc  low,  so  that  any  passer-by  can  look  into  the 
room,  the  wire-blind  of  fantastic  shape  only 
covering  a  portion  of  the  window.  This  draw- 
ing-i-ooji  must  be  the  proverbial  room  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  as  t  >  its  cleanliness  and  order. 
It  is  entered  only  once  a  week,  on  Saturday, 
when  everything  is  thoroughly  dusted  and 
cleansed,  and  it  is  then  left  for  another  week, 
when  the  same  process  is  gone  through  again. 
I  very  rarely,  if  ever,  saw  anybody  sitting  in 
fie  room,  though  possibly  I  may  not  have  passed 
at  the  right  moment,  or  the  persons  in  it  may 
h  ive  been  ensconced  against  the  front  wall,  the 
small  spiegels  or  looking-glasses  attached  to 
each  window  allowing  the  person  inside  to  see 
anybody  passing  in  the  street.  These  lookiug- 
guuea  a'c  also  found  in  the  first-fl  >or  win  lows, 


so  that  the  young  ladies  arc  able  to  see  a  passer- 
by without  being  in  turn  seen.  The  periodical 
cleansing  of  the  fronts  of  tho  houses  is  amusing 
and  sometimes  troublesome ;  they  have  a 
sort  of  pump-squirt,  which  they  place  in 
a  tub  of  water,  and  wash  down  the  whole 
front  of  the  house ;  woe  betide  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  may  leave  his  window  open,  or 
who happensby  accident  to  go  to  the  window  when 
these  ablutions  are  being  carried  on  !  Tho 
amount  of  washing  that  goes  on  apparently 
every  day  in  the  week  is  quite  astounding.  I 
have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  town  residences : 
most  of  the  Dutch  upper  and  middle  classes 
have,  however,  small  villa  residences  outside  the 
town.  These  are  extremely  simple  iu  plan,  and, 
though  poor  in  desig-n,  make  up  for  it  by  the 
most  abundant  display  of  colour.  These  villas 
are  all  painted,  and  a  variety  is  obtained  by 
making  the  cornices,  the  window-frames  and 
sashes,  and  shutters  all  of  different  colours,  or 
of  different  tones  of  the  same  colour.  The 
favourite  colour  is  green  of  two  shades ;  the 
monotony  of  this  will  be  varied  by  the  window 
architrave  or  the  frame  and  sash-bars  being 
painted  red,  the  cornices  being  purple  or  brown. 
The  gardens  with  which  they  are  surrounded  are 
laid  out  in  beds  with  flowers  of  various  kinds  of 
the  most  brilliant  hues  ;  and  instead  of  the  front 
wall  being  just  high  enough,  as  in  England,  to 
prevent  your  looking  over,  in  Holland  they  pro- 
tect themselves  by  an  open  railing-  or  balustrade 
only,  and  a  small  gateway — all  in  wood ;  the 
rails  white  with  red  tips,  and  a  green  rail.  Un- 
fortunately, these  are  always  kept  in  good  order, 
and  regularly  painted,  so  that  the  crudeness  of 
the  colours  can  never  be  toned  down  by  the  action 
of  weather  and  age. 

These  villas  all  delight  in  names  given  by  their 
owners,  which  are  painted  up  in  large  characters 
— "Lust  en  rust  "  (pleasure  and  ease),  "  Vriend- 
schap  en  zezelschap "  (friendship  and  soci- 
ability) .  The  most  frequent  one  I  saw  sounds 
very  funny  in  English;  it  was  "  Ruim  sigt," 
which  means,  I  believe,  "  a  fine  view."  In  no 
feature  do  the  Dutch  people  seem  to  take  more 
delight  than  in  the  outbuildings  known  to  us  as 
eiimmerhouses.  These  are  generally  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  overlooking  the  canal, 
or  a  meadow  separated  from  the  house  by  a  nar- 
row stream  or  ditch,  over  which  a  foot-bridge — 
to  be  raised  at  pleasure  —is  thrown.  These  sum- 
mer-houses are  generally  octagonal  on  plan,  or, 
at  least,  the  side  facing  the  canal  has  the  angles 
canted,  so  that  the  windows  in  it  may  command 
up  and  down  the  stream.  Sometimes,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  small  balcony  of  wood  in  front  of 
them.  These  summer-houses  are  always  built  of 
wood,  with  a  tile  roof,  and  their  designs  are  not 
only  of  the  most  fantastic  character,  but  they  are 
painted  all  sorts  of  colours.  The  match- boarding, 
running  in  horizontal  courses,  is  frequently 
painted  white  and  green,  or  white  and  red,  in 
alternate  bands,  the  window-frame  and  shutters 
being  painted  as  before  described.  The  sides  of 
the  great  canal  by  Z  landam,  for  two  or  three 
miles,  are  lined  by  a  succession  of  these  summer- 
houses.  To  the  greater  number  of  these  a  more 
architectural  character  has  been  given  by  raising 
above  the  bow  or  canted  window  gable  ends  of 
various  designs,  generally  in  imitation  of  stone 
construction  though  built  in  wood. 

I  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  peasants'  villas 
and  farm  buildings,  so  I  took  a  carriage  from 
Hoorn  to  Enkhuisen,  and  stopped  on  the  way  to 
make  sketches.  The  principal  form  of  faim 
building  that  I  saw  I  have  drawn  out  for  your 
information ;  it  represents  a  fair  type  of  those 
which  you  see  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  only  one  story,  the  whole  covered  by  a 
four-sided  thatched  roof.  Sometimes,  when  a 
building  adjoins  a  road,  a  more  architectural 
appearance  is  given  by  carryiug  out  the  gable 
over  the  principal  room,  and  this  and  a  portion 
of  the  other  part  of  the  roof  is  covered  with 
pantiles,  the  thatch  being  sometimes  cut  in  pat- 
terns. In  these  farm  buildings  there  are  only 
two  sitting-rooms  and  a  kitchen,  one  of  the 
sitting-rooms  being  furnished  with  bunkers,  and 
used  as  a  bedroom.  At  the  back  is  the  stable 
or  cow-shed,  the  waggon-shed  and  entrance  to 
same  on  the  right-hand  side  ;  the  fireplaces  are 
generally  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
with  a  single  stack  of  chimneys  in  the  centre, 
or  slightly  on  one  side.  The  walls  are  a'l 
painted  in  bright  colours,  and  the  lower  2ft. 
of  the  house  is  distempered  a  pale  blue,  as  also 
the  clinker  pavement  round,  and  the  lower  part 
"f  the  stems  of  the  trees  !   Ihe  pith.vay  leading 


to  the  entrance  doorway  and  to  the  stables  is 
formed  of  red  and  yellow  clinkers  arranged  in 
patterns.  Sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  house  is 
planted  a  row  of  trees,  which  are  cut  to  shape, 
and  the  branches  spread  out  to  fdiicld  the  win- 
dows from  the  sin.  This  system  of  cutting  the 
trees  to  shape,  sometimes  of  the  most  fantastic 
kind,  obtains  occasionally  in  English  villages, 
the  forms  being  more  fantastic  hero  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Holland.  The  peasants'  residences 
are  one-story  buildings,  not  very  picturesque, 
but  extremely  well  kept  in  order. 

There  only  remains  for  me  now  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  windmills,  which  not  only  foim 
so  constituent  a  feature  in  Dutch  landscape,  but 
are  a  very  important  part  of  the  farming 
property.  They  are  of  two  kinds — those  which 
are  employed  for  tho  irrigation  of  the  land  and 
for  pumping  water  out  of  the  polders,  which  are 
sometimes  30ft.  or  more  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  those  which  are  used  for  grinding  corn, 
sawing  wood,  and  every  possible  use  for  which 
we  employ  steam-power.  Sometimes  these 
windmills  tower  up  to  GO  and  70  or  100ft.  high, 
and  sometimes  they  look  like  mere  toys.  The 
construction  of  these  windmills  is  more  or  less 
the  same  throughout :  the  upper  portion  is 
generally  of  wood,  covered  with  slate  or  with 
boarding  ;  the  lower  portion,  which  contains  the 
residence  of  the  millowner  or  tenant,  is  in  brick ; 
the  beams  and  crank  holding  the  sails  are  some- 
times richly  carved,  and  as  usual  all  the  wood- 
work is  painted  a  brilliant  colour. 

This  exhausts  as  much  of  the  subject  as  I  have 
any  right  to  talk  about  after  a  month's  visit. 
Although  I  have  extended  my  route  some- 
what beyond  the  ordinary  tour  of  English 
travellers  I  have  seen  sufficient  to  warrant 
my  belief  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
more  interesting  work  to  be  found,  the  great 
difficulty  I  experienced  being  the  want  of  a 
proper  guide-book  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  any  one  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  go  beyond  Amsterdam,  Rot- 
terdam, and  the  Hague.  The  works  of  Henri 
Havard  and  of  Charles  Wood  chiefly  induced  me 
to  vary  my  trip,  and  to  run  over  what,  in  some 
respects,  was  an  unexplored  ground  for  an  archi- 
tect. Looking  broadly  at  the  recollection  of  my 
trip,  I  seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  go  back 
200  years  to  make  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Dutch  people  as  they  were  then.  Before  going 
I  went  to  see  performed  the  Dutch  play  "Anna 
Mie,"  and  though  I  was  told  that  the  scene  of 
that  play  dates  back  some  200  years,  and  that  I 
mig-ht  be  disappointed  if  I  expected  to  see  the 
same  customs  and  costumes,  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  case,  for  at  Hoorn,  Enkhuisen,  and 
Kampen  there  were  the  same  old  houses,  the 
people  wore  s-imilar  costumes  to  those  of  their 
ancestors,  and  if  the  dialect  had  changed,  at  all 
events  it  was  all  the  same  to  me.  I  hope  some 
of  you  may  be  induced  to  extend  your  tour  some 
day  to  Holland,  and  if  so  that  your  impressions 
and  recollections  will  be  as  pleasant  as  mine  are. 


CHIPS. 

St.BrycedaleFree  Church,  Kirkcaldy,was  opened 
last  week.  The  church  is  built  in  the  English  Gothic 
style  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Fife.  The  spire, 
founded  on  rock,  rises  to  the  height  of  200ft.  above 
the  ground,  and  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  burgh. 
The  building  is  oblong,  and  is  seated  for  1150 
persons. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  has  presented  the 
town  of  Bishop  Auckland  with  a  Young  Men's 
Church  Institute.  Plans  and  specifications  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Thompson,  archi- 
tect, Bishop  Auckland,  and  the  work  will  be 
commenced  at  once.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£1,000. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Alexander,  4,  Rue  Regnard,  Place 
de  l'Odeon,  Paris,  is  tho  author  of  "  Set  Square," 
submitted  for  the  Soane  medallion  and  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Wells 
Diocesan  Societies,  held  at  Wells  on  Tuesday 
week,  grants  of  £100  were  made  towards  a  mission 
church  in  St.  John's  parish,  Bridgwater,  and  of  £10 
towards  a  new  aisle  to  Monktou  Combe  Church, 
near  Bath. 

A  cottrge-hospital  and  convalescent  home  is 
about  to  be  opened  at  Llandrindod  Wells ;  it  has 
been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  Day,  of 
Worcester. 

A  new  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Conacher  and 
Son,  of  Huddersfield,  was  opened  in  Union-street 
Congregational  Chapel,  Brighton,  on  Wednesday. 
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st.  mart  Abbott's  new  church,  Kensington. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  published 
several  details  of  this  important  and  recently 
completed  church,  including  those  of  the  entire 
spire  and  tower.  To-day  we  finish  our  series  by 
publishing'  the  east  and  west  fronts,  with  an 
elevation  of  the  beautifully-designed  spire,  and 
also  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
building.  A  general  plan  has  already  been  pub- 
lished. The  church  will  accommodate  1,500 
people,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  was  the 
architect. 

THE  CHADWICK  MUSEUM,  BOLTON. 

This  museum  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chadwick,  and  was  erected  for  the  Corporation 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman, 
Bolton,  selected  in  open  competition.  The  main 
entrance  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
front ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  recessed  porch. 
The  hall,  14ft.  by  12ft.,  opens  by  means  of  large 
folding  doors  into  a  corridor  10ft.  wide,  having 
at  either  end  the  entrance  to  the  lower  museum. 
The  staircases,  of  good  width,  leading  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  museum,  open  out  on  each 
side  of  the  corridor,  and  meet  in  a  central  flight 
over  the  entrance-hall.  Directly  facing  the 
entrance,  and  separated  from  the  corridor  by  a 
glazed  screen,  is  the  curator's  room,  the  position 
and  arrangements  of  which  have  been  specially 
considered  with  a  view  to  supervision.  Glazed 
screens  at  either  side  give  the  curator  control  of 
the  approaches  to  the  museum  and  staircases, 
while  small  angle  windows  enable  him  to  see 
what  is  taking  place  hi  the  various  rooms.  The 
museum  is  divided  on  each  floor  into  four  rooms 
30ft.  by  20ft.,  connected  on  the  side  next  the 
park  by  a  wide  corridor,  having  on  the  ground- 
floor  an  entrance  from  the  park,  with  a  large 
oriel  window  over.  All  the  rooms  are  arranged 
en  suite.  Visitors  are  thus  enabled  to  go  through 
the  museum,  entering  at  one  side  and  leaving  at 
the  other  without  confusion.  The  plan  of  the 
upper  floor  is  similar  to  the  lower,  except  that  a 
sculpture  gallery  is  provided  on  the  corridor  and 
staircase  landings.  In  the  basement,  which 
opens  from  the  park  at  the  lower  level,  are  rooms 
intended  for  geological  museum  and  for  other 
heavy  specimens,  also  apartments  for  the  porters, 
heating-cellars,  &c.  The  materials  employed 
are  brick,  with  red  Runcorn  stone  dressings, 
moulded  bricks  and  terra-cotta  ornament  being 
used  in  string-courses,  panels,  &c.  The  roofs 
are  slated  with  North- Country  green  slates.  The 
upper  par  ts  of  the  windows  are  glazed  with  lead- 
work  of  an  ornamental  character.  Tho  internal 
fittings  arc  of  pine,  painted,  tho  floors  of 
entrance  and  corridors  being  of  marble  mosaic. 


The  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  Joseph  Robertshaw, 
of  Bolton,  for  £4,485,  and  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  him  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

SECOND    PREMIATED     DESIGN    FOE  NEWBURY 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

This  design  was  fully  described  in  our  notice  of 
the  competition  on  p.  118  ante. 

DUTCH  GABLES  AND  BRICKWORK. 

This  interesting  page  of  quaint  bits  from  Hol- 
land are  given  by  way  of  illustrating  Mr.  R. 
Phene  Spiers'  valuable  paper  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  published  by  us 
to-day  on  page  324.  The  remarkably  well- 
designed  gables  from  Enkhuisen,  dating  from 
1625,  are  as  good  as  the  specimen  from  Deventer, 
of  about  the  same  date,  but  they  show  a  style  of 
work  which  can  soon  be  lost  in  the  extreme, 
since  quaintness  is  a  quality  often  not  far  re- 
moved from  ugliness,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
example  here  given  from  Leuwarden.  The  two 
window-heads  from  Dort  show  two  very  general 
types  of  arched  openings,  and  how  they  are  often 
treated  in  the  spandrels  by  the  old  Dutch 
builders. 

HOUSE  AT  BALHAM-HILL. 

The  drawing  which  we  publish  to-day,  of  a  resi- 
dence recently  erected  at  BaUiam-hill,  was 
exhibited  last  year  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
work  in  execution  has  been  modified  somewhat, 
but  the  same  outlines  to  the  gables  have  been 
kept,  and  the  plan  is  exactly  the  same.  Mr. 
Arthur  Cawston,  of  11,  Clement's-lane,  E.C.,  is 
the  architect. 


CHIPS. 

Extensive  alterations,  including  the  building  of 
a  new  chancel,  a  tower,  and  reseating,  are  about 
to  be  carried  out  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Apple- 
thwaite,  near  Windermere,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Patey  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster.  The  out- 
lay will  be  about  £2,000. 

A  landslip,  of  about  40  yards  in  extent,  occurred 
on  Sunday  evening  in  the  Abbotscliff  Tunnel  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  completely  blocking  the 
line,  and  stopping  rail  traffic  for  several  days. 
In  January,  J  877,  a  similar  slip  occurred  at  the 
same  end  of  this  tunnel,  that  nearest  to  Folkestone, 
and  the  directors  of  the  railway  then  proposed  to 
drive  a  new  tunnel  between  Folkestone  and  Dover, 
more  inland  than  the  present  series  of  cuttings  and 
tunnels. 

The  magistrates  of  Great  Yarmouth  remanded  on 
Saturday  a  young  man  named  Frederick  Soanes  on 
one  of  several  charges  of  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences.  The  prisoner  was  articled  to  a  firm  of 
architects  and  surveyors  at  Leeds,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  borough  surveyor's  office,  and  had 
an  account  with  the  Newport  branch  of  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England.  After  the 
account  was  closed,  he  filled  up  and  made  use  of 
blank  cheques  in  various  towns.  He  admitted  the 
offence  in  court,  and  said  he  should  be  ruined. 

Mr.  Vigor,  who  was  appointed  arbitrator  at  the 
recent  Somerset  assizes,  in  an  action  brought  by 
Messrs.  Hutchins  and  Berry,  contractors,  against 
the  Honiton  town  council  for  extra  work  done  be- 
yond their  contracts  for  draining  the  town,  has 
awarded  plaintiffs  £90  9s.  lOd. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  lost  their  lives  in  H.M.S.  Etirydice  is 
being  erected  in  Haslar  Cemetery,  by  Messrs. 
Bramble  Brothers,  of  Gosport.  The  base  consists 
of  granite  blocks  prepared  at  Chatham,  and  will 
cover  an  area  of  22ft.  by  17ft.  The  upper  part  will 
be  of  Portland  stone,  and  will  be  irregularly  con- 
structed as  a  crag,  on  which  will  be  placed  the 
Euryd'icd ' s  anchor  and  tackle.  On  the  sloping  side 
of  the  monument  will  be  engraved  the  names  of 
all  who  were  drowned.  The  monument  will  be 
10ft.  in  height,  and  will  be  completed  in  about  two 
months. 

New  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  master's  house 
are  about  to  be  built  on  the  Bitteswell-road,  Lut- 
terworth, at  the  joint  cost  of  Lords  Denbigh  and 
Braye.  The  contract  for  erection  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Law  and  King,  builders,  of  Lutter- 
worth. 

At  the  City  Court  of  Common  Council,  last 
week,  it  was  agreed  to  let  sites  in  John-street  and 
Thomas-street,  Old  Kent-road,  at  3d.  per  foot 
super,  for  the  erection  thereon  of  artisans'  dwell- 
ings. Several  members  objected  that  the  Corpora- 
tion was  not  justified  in  letting  trust  property  at 
less  than  half  its  full  valuo,  but  the  City  Architect 
stated  that  the  rent  would  be  higher  than  he  had 
estimated,  and  that  the  stipulation  that  the  land 
was  to  be  used  solely  for  artisans'  dwellings,  had 
not,  in  his  opinion,  been  a  detriment. 


A  PANEL  IN  TERRA-COTTA. 

WE  have  seen  at  Messrs.  Doulton's,  at  Lam- 
beth, a  terra-cotta  panel,  designed  and 
modelled  in  soft  clay  by  Mr.  George  Tinworth, 
an  artist  well  known  for  his  ability,  who 
has  produced  many  masterly  works,  and  whose 
exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year  may  be 
yet  in  the  remembrance  of  some  of  our  readers. 
The  present  panel  is  an  alto-relievo  intended  for 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  represents 
"  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem," 
and  is  a  finer  work  than  the  last.  The  artist 
has  endeavoured  to  represent  the  scene  described 
in  Matthew  xxi.,  and  by  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  centre  figure  is  that  of  Christ  seated  upon 
the  colt  of  the  ass,  the  latter  being  in  front,  led, 
and  the  colt  unbridled.  In  front  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  Saviour  the  panel  is  crowded  with  figures 
representing  the  Disciples  and  the  multitude, 
"  who  spread  their  garments  in  the  way."  Palm 
branches  are  held  aloft  by  the  Disciples,  who  are 
singing,  and  the  artist  has  shown  a  child  who  is 
held  in  order  to  place  a  garland  on  the  Saviour's 
head.  Of  course,  the  procession  is  largely  made 
up  of  Jews,  who  are  looking  on.  Christ, 
in  reply  to  one,  points  to  the  stones,  which 
"  should  cry  out  if  these  held  their  peace,"  while 
in  front  Lazarus  is  seen  leading  the  Virgin 
Mary.  In  the  extreme  front  of  the  procession 
a  throng  of  figures  is  introduced,  among  them, 
though  behind  the  nearest  figures,  the  figure  of 
Zacchseus,  of  short  stature,  is  seen.  We  notice 
a  variety  of  incidents  :  a  boy  with  flowers,  the 
hand  of  a  thief,  attempting  to  pick  the  pocket  of 
a  spectator ;  various  creeping  animals  are  shown 
in  the  foreground,  and  a  hen  and  chickens  'r 
while  in  the  rear  group  of  the  procession,  com- 
posed of  Disciples,  one  of  the  figures  is  shown 
holding  a  roll ;  but  the  interest  is  centred  in  an 
old  man,  evidently  intended  for  Judas,  who  is 
stealthily  taking  a  bag,  thepriceof  the  Saviour's 
betrayal.  The  composition  is  agreeably  broken 
by  the  introduction  of  aboy  with  a  palm-branch 
in  the  foreground,  and  a  lamb,  beneath  the  foal, 
which  has  escaped.  An  old  man  is  pulling  at 
the  branch  behind,  evidently  disapproving  of  the 
boy's  following.  The  composition,  crowded  with 
figures  and  accessories,  might  have  been  ren- 
dered less  confusing  by  a  little  more  grouping. 
The  fig-ures  are  animated,  and  the  faces  expres- 
sive of  emotion  and  excitement,  and  the  artist 
has  been  successful  in  giving  movement  to  his 
figures  and  drapery.  Mr.  Tinworth  must  be 
allowed  to  have  undertaken  a  somewhat  difficult 
theme.  The  treatment  of  so  many  figures  and 
costumes  was  no  easy  matter  where  several 
incidents  had  to  be  told ;  and  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  work  are  of  the  highest  kind.  It 
may  be  thought  the  accessories  and  the  fore- 
ground are  a  little  too  naturalesque  ;  they  may 
be,  but  the  artist  has  presented  us  wi  h  almost  a 
living  representation,  and  the  very  delicacy, 
action,  and  individual  expression  he  has  shown, 
indicate  undoubted  powers.  Mr.  G.  Tinworth's 
terra-cotta  panels,  designed  and  modelled  for 
the  Guards  Memorial  Chapel,  are  works  display- 
ing also  much  vigour  of  conception  and  spirited 
handling.  The  panel  we  have  described  mea- 
sures 10ft.  in  length  by  3ft.  2in.  in  height,  and 
the  colour  of  the  clay  is  very  agreeable  and  stone  - 
like. 


A  group  of  new  buildings  are  being  added  tc 
Christ  College,  Brecon,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Fowler,  of  that  town.  They  include  a  principal 
schoolroom,  80ft.  by  2oft.,  beneath  which  are  three 
large  classrooms;  oppoite to  these  rooms,  separated 
by  a  corridor  on  each  floor,  are  a  science  lecture- 
room  and  laboratory,  with  a  class-room  40ft.  by 
18ft.,  beneath.  Another  block  consists  of  the  head 
master's  house,  two  sets  of  private  studies  heated 
by  hot- water  pipes,  and  lavatories  and  dressing- 
rooms.  The  school  adjoins  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
monastic  church,  a  13th-century  structure,  the 
chancel  of  which  was  some  years  since  re-roofed 
and  restored  for  use  as  a  school-chapel,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  of  Queen  Anne's-gate, 
Westminster. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  with  school- 
room beneath,  is  about  to  be  built  at  Wall  Nook, 
Greetlaud,  from  the  desigus  of  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
Horsfall,  of  Halifax.  The  chapel  will  be  49ft.  by 
30ft.,  and  will  be  built  of  local  stone  and  seated  in 
pitch-pine  for  250  people.  The  contract  for 
masonry  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Thos.  Noble, 
Greetland,  and  that  for  joinery  by  Mr.  E.  Schofield, 
West  Vale,  the  total  cost  being  £700. 

Mr.  Arthur  Linnell  was  last  week  elected  sur- 
veyor to  the  highway  board  of  West  Eddisbury, 
Cheshire,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum. 
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CEILING      CENTRE  FLOWERS 

MADE  ENTIRELY  BY  MACHINERY  FROM  THE  BEST  PAPIER  MACHE . 

TWO  FEET  DIAMETER. 
PRICE,   FIVE   SHILLINGS  EACH, 

These  patterns  are  the  first  made  on  a  novel  principle,  and  are  with  confi- 
dence recommended,  many  thousands  having  been  sold.  They  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable,  form  excellent  ventilators,  and  are  readily  fixed  by  four  screws, 
in  as  many  minutes.  They  may  be  had  finished  in  white  and  gold  at  6s.  extra, 
or  if  in  a  very  superior  manner,  at  10s.  extra. 

Cases  charged  Is.  for  each  Flower,  allowed  for  on  return. 
Descriptive  Ciboulab  and  Opinions  op  the  Pbess  Fbee  by  Post. 


FOR  LIST  OF  PATTERN  BOOKS,  SEE  FRONT  PAGE. 

NOW  IN  STOCK,  NEARLY 

2,000 

VENTILATING   CENTRE  FLOWERS 

To  select  from.   Also  a  large  variety  of  CORNICES,  TRUSSES,  CAPITALS, 
BRACKETS,  CORNERS,  BAS  RELIEFS,    ENRICHMENTS,  PATERAS, 
FRAMES,  FIGURES,  CEILINGS,  FRIEZES,  ROYAL  ARMS,  &c. 


THE  PAPIER  MACHE  COMPANY  (LIMITED).  21.  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON, 

PITHER'S  DECORATIVE  ART  STUDIO. 

SPECIALITIES. 

Stained  Glass.  Toned  Wall  Papers. 

Tiles  and  Art  Pottery.  Stoves  and  Mantels. 

Tapestries.  Casement  Fastenings. 

53,  MORTIMER  STREET, 

 REGENT  STREET.  

THE  BUILDER'S   AND   MANUFACTURER'S  EXCHANGE 

AND    SUBSCRIPTION  ROOMS, 

S05-6,      IT  I  Q  II       HOLBOEN,  W.C. 


Subscription  :— TWO  GUINEAS  ENTRANCE  FEE.       TWO  GUINEAS  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION, 

Payable  by  the  first  250  Members ;  after  this  number  the  Entrance  Fee  will  be  raised  to  Fire  Guineas. 
The  Special  Attention  of  Architects,   Surveyors,  Builders,   Contractors,  Manufacturers,  and  all  concerned  in  Souse  Construction  is  invited. 

EXHIBITION  AND  SAMPLE  ROOM  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR. 
PRIVATE  DESKS  AND   SINGLE  OFFICES. 

TRADE    JOURNALS    REGULARLY    FILED     IN     READING  ROOM 

CONSULTATION  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 
MORTGAGES    AND    ADVANCES    ON    HOUSE    PROPERTY  ARRANGED. 

Prospectus  and  all  Particulars  on  Application  to  the  Secretary. 


Note.— The  Premises  are  now  ready  to  receive  Exhibitors'  Goods.  Applications  for  Space  should  be  sent  in  without  delay. 


HAMILTON'S 


PATENTS. 


PRISMOIDAL  REFLECTING  LENS  LIGHT 


FOR 


DIRECTING  DAYLIGHT  into  Basements,  Subways,  Cellars, 

and  other  Apartments. 

LEADENHALL  HOUSE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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YATES,  HAYWOOD,  AND  CO. 

«Te»cl0,  ^cftiS  And  THE  EOTHERHAM  FOUNDRY  COMPANY  (Ltd.), 

CVft**§         9Sl   UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


.•tile 


CONTRACTORS  BY 


APPOINTMENT  TO 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  ^^P^    THE  ADMIRALTY, 

THE   BOARD  OF  W03KS,  &c. 


CA?T  IROHCRATirO 


Queen  Anne 
TILE  JTLVES. 

Queen  Anne 
HOB  RESTSTtRS 

KITCHENERS 

AND 

OPEN  FIRE 
RANGES. 

Ventilating- 

REGISTERS  AND 
AIR  STOVES 

GATES, 
RAILINGS, 

AND 

O RNAMENTAL 
IRONWORK 

op 
EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  CAPTAIN"  G  ALTON'S  VENTILATING  STOVES,  AS  ABOVE. 

  Drawings  and  Prospectuses  on  Application. 


RUGBY  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY, 

I  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PORTLAND   CEMENT  °FTHE  GREATEST  STRENGTH  AND  BEST  QUALITY. 
ROMAN  AND  LIAS  CEMENT,  BLUE  LIAS  HYDRAULIC  LIME,  Ground  and  Ungronnd. 

Rugby,  Warwickshire.  Works :— New  Bilton  and  Newbold. 


PATENT  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

SEVERAL  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


ENCAUSTIC  &  PLAIN  FLOORING  TILES 

HEARTH  TILES,  PRINTED  TILES,  TINTED 
GLAZED  TILES. 

WALL  TILING,  PAINTED  ART  TILES. 
WHITE    ENAMEL    or   DUTCH  TILES 

Estimates  given  for  work  finished  complete,  and 
Designs  free  on  application. 

T.  &  It.  BOOTE, 

THE    PATENT    TILE  WORKS 

BURSLEM,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


BIRMINGHAM  OFFICE  .—59,  ARCADE. 

AGENTS : 

London  :— Mr.  J.  WOODIN.  63.  Berners-street,  W. 
Liverpool  :  Mr.  H.  CKAKKSHAW,  3,  Fcnwick-street. 
Manchester  .   T.  H.  PIDDUCK.  237,  Broad-st.,  Pendleton. 
New  York  :— Mr.  ED.  BOOTE.  11  East  19th -street. 

EXCELSIOR     GAS  BATH, 
£5  10s.  Od. 

The  "  CALDA  "  INSTANTANEOUS  WATER-HEATER, 
£4  7s.  Od. 

PATENT  GA  S  CONSERVATORY  BOILER. 
G.  SHREWSBURY. 89.  Old  Bailey.  Factory:  Harrington  rd.,S.W. 

ELECTRIC  BELLS.  —  ELECTRIC 
BELLS. — Cheap,  ornamental,  and  durable.  When  worked 
by  our  constant  battery,  never  out  of  o  rder.  Improved  Metallic 
Base  Bells,  Wire  and  Pushes  of  Every  form,  New  Electric  He- 
versinfr  Indicators;  all  Materials  and  Fittings  for  Bellhangers 
a  nd  Builders.  Estimates  and  Contracts  taken  for  fitting  Electric 
Bells,  Speaking  Tubes,  or  Telephones  complete.  Hepairs  and 
Alterations  immediately  attended  to.  Illustrated  descriptive 
list  of  Electric  Bells  post-free.  Liberal  Terms  to  Builders  and 
the  Trade,  and  special  quotations  given. 

H.  ani  E.  J.  DALE,  Mfl  ti ufiicturiii g  Elcc tricians  and  Con- 
tractors,4,  little  Britain.  B.C..  London.  

NOW  READY. 
HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
VOL.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE 

BUILDING  NEWS, 

PRICE  TWELVE  SHILLINGS. 

Order  at  once  of  any  bookseller,  as  only  a  limited 
number  are  bound  up. 


HEATING-  BY  HOT  WATER. 

All  communications  respecting  the  erection  of 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS 

For  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Conservatories, 

Bhould  be  addressed  to 

J.  JONES  &  SONS, 

6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  Application. 
New   Work.—'1  Churches  and  Church   Warming ."    Post  Free. 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

(GRUNDY'S  PATENT), 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  and  other 
Buildings  with 
PURE   WAKM  AIR, 

Is  superseding  other  plans,  is  less  costly,  produces  more  heat,  and 
consumes  less  fuel  than  any  other  system. 

EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

From  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  Esq..  Architect,  6,  Mon- 
tagu-place, Montagu-square,  London,  W.,  March  3rd,  1876  : — 

"  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tyldesley,  near  Manchester,  has  carried  out 
his  plan  of  warming  m  several  churches  built  under  my  direc- 
tion, and  in  each  case  answers  remarkably  well,  and  has  given 
great  satisfaction." 

This  Apparatus  is  used  successfully  in  upwards  of  one  thousand 
places  of  woi  ship  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Pamphlet  of  Testimonials  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  GRUNDY, 

23,  CAWLEY  ROAD,  SOUTH  HACKNEY, 
LONDON,  E., 

And  TYLDESLEY,  nkab  MANCHESTER. 


HEATING  APPARATUS 


FULL  SIZE  OF  PIPE. 


Upon  the  SMALT, 
TUBE  HOT- 
WATER  SYSTEM, 
for  warming 
Houses,  Churches, 
Chapels,  Schools, 
Hospitals,  Public 
Buildings,  &c,  &c. 

Estimates  and  refer- 
ences from 

J.  JACKS0I, 

IRONMARKET, 

Newcastle, 

STAFF. 


HENRY  KING  (Late  Green  &  King), 
House  Painter,  Uphulsterer,  and  General  Contractor, 
4,  Lower  Beymour-iticct,  Pin  t  man-square,  yy,  (Late  100,  New 
Bond-ltroet.)  DcilgBi  prepared)  and  intimates  given. 


HEATING 

APPARATUS. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  SANDRING- 
HAM,  DECEMBER,  1879.  Small-Tube  Hot  Water  System  o 
Warming  Mansions,  Houses,  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches 
Chapels,  Convents,  &c.  Pamphlets  and  Estimates  free  from 
JOHN  KING. (Limited).  78,  St.  Andrew-street.  Liverpool. 


BEN  GAY, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  GLAZIER,  &c. 

1  &  2,  Stanley-st.,  Easton-rd.,  Bristol, 

LEADED  WINDOWS,   PLAIN  k  GEOMETRICAL, 

FOR  CHURCHE8.  DOMESTIC  BUILDINGS.  Ac. 


Bills  of  Quantities 

pORRECTLY  LITHOGRAPHED,  the 

\_J  Sketches  being  well  drawn  and  writing  clear  and  good,  by 
return  of  post  certain. 


r^J*  MODERATE. 


J.  L.  ALLDAY, 

Shakespeare  Steam  Printing  Works, 

39,  COLMORE  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

PLANS  DRAWN  BY  SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMEN. 
One  or  more  Copies  made  uf  Specifications,  &c. 


THE  WEALEMEFNA. 

The  Miniature  MEASURING  MACHINE,  a  scientific  pendant  for 
the  watch  guard.  The  Ulubc  says  :— "  It  supersedes  the  rule  and 
tape  for  all  ordinal  y  purposes,  and  will  measure  the  distances  oil 
charts  and  maps  with  unfailing 
'J  accuracy  and  precision."  Registers 
;  to  25ft.  Is  extensively  used  by 
H.M.  Officers,  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, Surveyors,  for  professional 
purposes,  ami  hv  Bicyclists.  Tour- 
i  ists.&c.  Gilt  or  Nickel.  7s.  id.  ; 
/  Silver,  12s.  6d.  Gold  from  30s. 
Post-free,  packed  in  box,  on  re- 
ceipt or  r  (i  0.  Oi  all  OptlclH  is, 
and  MORRIS'S  PATENTS  ENGI- 
NEERING WORKS.  50.  High 
street.  Ufrmlrghnm.  Illustrated  PriceLlsts  ro't  free.  Inven- 
tions manufactured  for  Patentees  on  the  interchangeable  prin- 
ciple. 


HOUSE    RECENTLY   ERECTED    AT    BALHAM  HILL 

ARTHUR   CAWS  TON  ARCHITECT 


The  Building  ftEws, 


Pboto  Lithographed  it  fruited  by  James  Akenn&n.&.Queen  Square.  W  C 


The  Building  Rews, 


rtotolitbogrop hed  k  Pno^d  by  James  Akerman.6.QueeB  Square ,W  C 
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^bTWOOD     aHOUMB     STONE  QXTJlL^^^r. 

THE  want  of  a  Ground  Stone  superior  to  the  Box  Ground  has  long  been  recognised,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  meet  that  want. 
Our  Quarry  at  Westwood  is  producing  a  Ground  Stone  of  excellent  quality  which  surpasses  the  Box  Ground  in  the  following  particulars. 

EVENNESS  OF  TEXTURE,      It  is  free  from  hard  bars  and  soft  clayey  beds. 

It  can  be  relied  on  not  to  open  venty. 


SOUNDNESS, 
SHAPELINESS- 
DEPTH  IN  BED, 


The  rock  being  naturally  sound,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  it  into  a  variety  of  shapes  in  order  to  remove 
vents.   The  blocks  are  therefore  square  and  shapely,  and  can  be  converted  with  the  smallest  waste. 

Blocks  five  and  six  feet  deep  are  readily  obtained. 


The  Quarries  have  been  worked  in  a  primitive  manner  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  the  local  buildings  in  which  the  stone  has  been 
used  furnish  ample  evidence  of  its  durability  and  effective  appearance. 


Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. 


RANDELL,   SAUNDERS,   &  CO.,  Limited. 


PEARSON'S 
^s  PATENT  TRAPLESS 

"  TWIN-BASIN  " 

WATER-CLOSET 

Made  in  one  piece  of  pure  white  Earthen- 
ware.   For  List  of  Prices,  apply  to 

CAPPER,  SON,  &  CO., 

3,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C., 

"Where  the  Apparatus  can  be  seen  in 
working  order. 
Also,  recently  Patented  and  attached  to 
these  Basins, 

BRIAN  JOKES'S 

PATENT  JOINT 

For  connecting  the  Closet  with  the  Soil  Pipe. 
This  Joint  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  sewer  £sis,  and 
it  also  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  Joint  being  eaten 
through  by  rats  or  mice,  or  from  perishinsf,  or  being  broken, 
to  all  of  which  defects  the  usual  putty  Joint  is  subject.  This 
Joint  is  the  only  one  that  effectually  seals  the  closet  to  the 
boil  Pipe.  Samples  can  be  seen  at  the  above  address. 
N.H.—  No  Positive  Security  without  this  Joint. 


CLARXDGE'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSES  and  other  FLOORS, 

ROOFS,    TERRACES,    LINING    OF  RESERVOIRS,    DAMP  COURSE. 

1  LIST  of  WORKS  with  thicknesses  to  which  the  Material  has  been  successfully  applied  for  upwards 

of  43  years,  sent  post-free  on  application  to 


BLOCKS  IMPRESSED 


CLAKIDGE'S 
ASPHALTE. 


J.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  W.C. 
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HOLLAND  &  SONS, 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNITURE  MAKERS. 


SPECIAL  ESTIMATES  PREPARED  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


WALL  PANELS 
CEILINGS 

PARQUET  FLOORS 


CHIMNEY  PIECES 

CARVINGS 

FURNITURE. 


Warerooms:  23,  MOUNT  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE. 

FACTORIES:    EBURY  AND  GILLINGHAM  STREETS,  PIMLICO. 

SHELLEY'S   PATENT  INDESTRUCTIBLE  GLAZING. 

Universally  adopted  by  the  largest 
Railway  Companies  and  Architects 
of  position.  Abs&lutely  water- 
tight, and  full  allowance  given  for 
expansion  and  contraction,  the 
glass  not  coming  in  contact  with 
web  of  bar  by  5-16in. 


ALL  "WORK  GUARANTEED. 


Relerences : — a,  <i,  glass  ;  6,  vulcanite  (move- 
able); e,  patent  stop  ;  d,  vulcanite  fixed  to 
bar  ;  e,  groove  to  carry  away  any  moisture ; 
f,  lugs  to  secure  bar  to  roof. 


'  For  further  particulars  and  refer- 
ences,  apply  to 

Shelley  &  Co., 

SMETHWICK, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Agents  Wanted. 


QUEEN   ANNE  AND  ADAM'S   CHIMNEY  PIECES, 

Many  of  them  COPIES  OF  OLD  EXAMPLES, 

Can  be  seen  at  GEORGE  JACKSON    and  SONS,    49,    Rathbone  Place,   London,  W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  SENT   ON  APPLICATION. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 

OR  THE 

SUNBTJRY  WALL  DECORATION, 

(FREDK.  WALTON'S  PATENTS.) 

LINCRUSTA  is  in  Ornamental  Relief,  like  Wood  Carving.  It  is  waterproof,  and  impermeable  to  moisture  or  damp.  It  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  It  will 
not  absorb  infection  —it  is,  therefore,  highly  sanit  try.  It  can  be  adapted  by  Architects  to  any  style  of  building,  and  has  been  used  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  London,  and 
other  Mansions.  (See  Pamphlet  with  list,  sent  free  on  application.)  It  is  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Morning  and  Billiard-rooms,  Banks,  Theatres. 
Concert-rooms,  Churches, Steamboats,  Railway  Carriages,  &c,  &c.    It  is  applicable  for  Dados,  Panels,  Cornices,  Friezes, Borders,  Cabinets,  Folding  Screens,  &c. 

LINCRUSTA  is  now  the  Most  Fashionable  WALL  DECORATION,  and  the  Prices  have  been  Reduced.    See  New  Price  List  for  1881. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet,  "  Lincrusta-Walton— its  Commercial  Features  and  Art  Value."  sent  Free  on  Application. 
LINCRUSTA  has  obtained  THREE   PRIZE  MEDALS. 

CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  THE 

SHOW  ROOMS,   9,   BERNE RS  STREET,   LONDON,  W. 

As  Fixed  in  Various  Styles  ;  and  can  be  had  WHOLESALE  from 

WORK8--8UNBURY-ON-THAMES, 

And  Retail  of  all  First-class  Decorators  and  Upholsterers  in  the  United  King-dom. 


\ 
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ME,    H.    H.    STATHAM  ON 
OENAMENT. — I. 

THE  first  of  a  course  of  four  lectures  on 
"  Ornament,   Historically   and  Critically 
Considered,"  was  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Insti- 
tution, by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  17th  inst.    The  lecture  was  of 
an  introductory  character,  and  dealt  with  the 
general  principles  governing  ornament,  and  was 
illustrated  by  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
examples,  drawn  to  large  scale,  of  parallel  types 
which  the  author  regarded  as  good  and  as  bad. 
Having  shown  that  ornament  was  essentially  a 
metaphysical    art,    and    explained    the  true 
function  of  colour  in  relation  to  it,  Mr.  Statham 
observed  that  all  true  ornament  was  distin- 
guished by  the  qualities  of  rhythm,  repetition, 
symmetry,    and   alternation.     A  rhythmical 
balance  of  paits  was  an  essential  to  effective 
ornament,  and  was  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
the  late  Owen  Jones  in  his  standard  work 
on  the  subject.   It  was  a  quality  that  was 
apparently  ignored  by  the  J apanese  artists,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  could  we  know  how 
Owen  Jones  would  have  reconciled  their  work 
with  his  rules.    Ornament  was  not  produced 
by  drawing  a  series  of  irregular  scratches  or 
even  isolated  curves  on  a  given  surface  ;  but  let 
these  scratches,  lines,  or  curves  conform  to  a 
fixed  plan,  and  the  production  of  ornament 
could  hardly    be   avoided.     The  elementary 
forms  might  be  considerably  varied,  and  the 
result  would  be  rendered  more  pleasing  so  long 
as  the  variation  was  based  upon  some  geome- 
trical form,  perhaps  rudely  worked  out.  There 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  geometric  symmetry, 
although  this  need  not  be  very  apparent.  Very 
much  ornament  which  appeared  to  have  little 
law  except  its  own  sweet  will  was  capable  of 
reduction  to  a  rule,  and  owed  its  value  to  con- 
formity to  this  set  scheme.    However  unequal 
the  ornament  might  he,  there  must  be  a  clear 
relation  between  its  distribution  and  the  space 
it  occupied,  a  law  governing  the  use  of  orna- 
ment being  that  the  ornament  must  appear  not 
only  to  fit,  but  to  occupy,  the  space  in  which  it  was 
placed,  so  as  to  show  it  was  intended  for  that 
position.    Having  illustrated  this  point  by  com- 
pleting the  foliage  drawn  on  a  panel  with  a  few 
strokes  and  leaves,  which  converted  it  from  a 
weak  into  an  effective  design,  the  author  pro- 
ceeded to  another  important  law — that  govern- 
ing the  curvatures  of  ornament.  Curves  played  a 
very  large  part  in  ornament,  and  very  often  they 
were  drawn  in  a  very  unscientific  manner.  This 
law,  a  universal  one,  was  that  all  curves, 
whether  springing  from  other  curves  or  from 
straight  lines,  should  be  struck  at  a  tangent  to 
the  lines  from  which  they  diverged.    A  series  of 
curves  were  shown  upon  the  screen,  exemplify- 
ing the  fact  that  when  curves  conformed  to  this 
rule  the  effect  was  agreeable  and  natural,  and 
that  when  it  was  departed  from  the  effect  was 
weak  and  crippled,  because  the  lines  would 
appear  to  cut  through  one  another  whether  con- 
tinued to  that  point  or  not.    Further,  in  two 
designs  of  leaves  springing  from  common  bases, 
that  in  which  the  stems  ended  parallel  to  each 
other  would  look  better  than  that  in  which  they 
approached  one  another;  for  in  the  latter  the 
mental  effect  would  be  to  continue  the  lines  so 
as  to  intercept  each  other.    The  effect  or  sum 
of  these  qualities  of  rhythm,  repetition,  geo- 
metrical symmetry,  alternation,  equal  distribu- 
tion of  spaces,  and  proper  relation  of  curve  to 
curve  made  up  what  might  be  termed  abstract 
ornament.    Ornament  should  not  attempt  to 
directly  imitate  nature  ;  but  a  very  large  class  of 
genuine  ornament  was  based  upon  the  adapta- 
tion of  natural  forms.    There  was  also  a  veiy 
beautiful  class  of  ornament  not  derived  from 
these  forms,  and  which  might  be  distinguished 
as     abstract"  ornament.    In  the  decorative 
work  of  all  savage  nations  a  great  proportion 
of  the  ornament  was  produced  by  filling  up  the 
space  treated  with  simple  lines,  having  little 
meaning   or    purpose   in   themselves.  This 
abstract  ornament  might  be  traced  in  a  higher 
form  m  Egyptian  art,  and  reached  its  greatest 
development   of  perplexity   and  mystery  in 
Saracenic  art,  in  which  a  puzzling  and  compli- 
cated effect  was  produced  by  the  shifting  and 
rearrangement  of  a  few  lines.    The  familiar 
Ureek  key  pattern  was  in  like  manner  a  colloca- 
tion of  squares,  with  one  side  cut  away,  inter- 
woven with  one  another.    One  of  the  most 
intricate  Saracenic  patterns  was  a  series  of 
concentric  hexagons,  slightly  tilted.  Ornament 


could  be  produced  not  only  by  drawing  on  a 
surface,  but  by  varying  that  surface  so  as  to 
produce  an  alternation  of  light  and  shade.  The 
effect  of  these  variations  of  surface  or  mould- 
ings played  an  important  pirtin  architecture, 
and  was  an  indication  of  its  character,  thought- 
fulness,  and  refinement.    As  Owen  Jones  had 
remarked,  if  seen  in  the  mass  there  might  not 
appear  much   distinction   between   a  Eoman 
and  a  Greek  ruin  ;  but  if  the  profile  of  a  single 
moulding  were  examined,  the  one   would  be 
found  to  be  as  refined  as  the  other  was  coarse 
and  thoughtless.    Another   class   of  abstract 
ornament  arose  from  constructive  details,  as  in 
the  coursing  of  brickwork,  or  in  diaper  or 
herring-bone  pattern,  arranging  masonry  in  a 
reminiscence  of  wooden  construction,  or  as  in 
the  familiar  stiles  and  panels  of  the  ordinary 
six-framed   door.    Passing  now  to  ornament 
derived  from  nature,  he  would  ask  how  far  it 
was  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  abstract  orna- 
ment.   While  it  must  not  imitate,  it  might  have 
various  degrees  of  approach  to,  nature,  governed 
in  their  nearness  of  likeness  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  material  and  me- 
dium worked  in.    Thus  in  crewel  work,  exact 
symmetry  should  be  avoided,  and  the  imitation 
of  nature  might  be  comparatively  near,  but  orna- 
ment to  be  placed  on  a  building   should  be 
architecturalised.    A  leading  reason  against  the 
attempt  to  precisely  copy  nature  was  that  in 
most  media  it  could  not  be  done  successfully ; 
the  direct  effort  to  reproduce  a  flower  in  carving 
only  called  attention  to  the  absence  of  the  deli- 
cacy, the  finish,  the  fragility  of  the  natural 
form.    Again,  such  minutely-copied  work  vio 
lated  the  necessity  for  fitness  for  its  space  and 
purpose.    On  tho  wall  was  hung  a  design  of  a 
mass  of  freely -growing  foliage,  sketched  from  a 
capital  in  a  Parisian  building ;  it  was  beauti- 
ful and  vigorous  in  itself,  but  as  carving  it  was 
worse  than  useless.    It  failed  to  conform  to  the 
outline  of  the  capital,  it  was  too  rugged  and 
quite  unfitted  for  its  purpose.    Beside  it  was 
shown  a  design  by  the  lecturer,  wherein  the 
same  idea  was  conventionalised,  brought  within 
a  heart-shaped  series  of  bounding  curves,  the 
only  latitude  of  freedom  allowed  being  that  the 
design  grew  from  one  corner  of  the  capital,  and 
that  the  leaves  and  their  curves  varied  so  as  to 
symmetrically  fill  up  the  entire  space  at  dis- 
posal.   By  a  still  more  conventional  treatment 
the  same  conception  could  be  utilised  for  par- 
quetry.   The  principles  governing  growth  in 
nature  must  be  observed  in  ornament — e.g.,  as  in 
actual  life,  all  curves  must  spring  in  the  same 
direction,  whether  flowing  from  right  or  left  of 
a  central  stem,  and  it  was  an  obvious  mistake  to 
repeat  the  trailing-  festoons,  so  appropriate  in 
Eenaissance  decoration  for  a  wall  surface,  upon 
a  ceiling.    It  might  be  asked,  How  far  the 
human  figure  might  be  used  as  a  part  of  orna- 
ment ?    In  Classic  work  the  human  figure  had 
been  sometimes  introduced  with  good  effect ;  but 
the  rule  must  be  laid  down,  that  the  use  of  the 
human  figure   should  be   avoided  except  in 
grotesque  treatment,  for  if  it  was  well  drawn, 
the  figure  was  worthy  of  a  better  position  than 
mere  ornament,  and  if  badly  done  it  only  gave 
offence.    The  most    pleasing    examples  were 
those  in  which  the  human  form  was  rendered 
stiff  and  conventional.     Child-figures  might 
sometimes  be  introduced  with  better  result ;  an 
effective  example  of  this  was  in  a  wall  paper 
pattern  by  Walter  Crane,  now  hung  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.    The    grotesque  did  not 
suggest  a  misuse  or  degradation  of  the  subject, 
and  might  be  more  boldly  employed.    The  use 
of  grotesque  animals  upon  jugs  or  other  donres- 
tic  vessels  was  almost  universal  throughout  the 
world.    The  imitation  of  artificial  objects  was 
invariably  bad,  because  it  brought  back  the 
mind  to  everyday  matters,  and  it  was  generally 
a  proof  that  it  was  introduced  to  save  trouble 
and  thought.    Artificial  objects  were  very  fre- 
quently used  in  Eoman  and  Eenaissance  work, 
and  also  in  a  great  deal  of  the  work  by  Grinling 
Gibbons,  which  was  often  very  faulty  in  con- 
ception, although  admirably  executed.    It  was 
an  interesting  matter  for  inquiry,  how  far  orna- 
ment as  such  could  express  special  ideas  ?  This 
could  only  be  done  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
the  subjects  must  be  considerably  modified  to 
suit  its  position.    In  conclusiou,  Mr.  Statham 
said  the  value  of  ornament  was  to  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  thought  expended  upon  it. 
The n^xt  lecture,  delivered  yesterday  (Thursday), 
was  confined  to  the  Egyptian  and  Classic  schools 
of  ornament ;  in  the  third,  to  be  given  next 


Thursday,  Mr.  Statham  will  take  up  Celtic  and 
Oriental  types,  and  in  his  concluding  lecture 
Eenaissance  ornament,  and  the  Japanese  and 
Adam  "crazes"  are  to  be  considered! 


EXETEE  HALL. 

EXETEE  HALL,  so  long  associated  with 
the  promulgation  of  Evangelical  and 
Philanthropical  objects,  has  lately  undergone 
considerable  alterations  and  additions.  As  may 
be  remembered,  the  proprietors  of  the  building 
resolved  to  sell  their  property,  and  proposals 
were  made  to  convert  it  into  a  music-hall  or 
hotel.  _  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
requiring  central  premises  for  their  work,  ulti- 
mately raised  enough  money  through  their 
friends  to  purchase  the  building,  and  the  sum  of 
£25,000  was  subscribed,  and  the  premises  have 
been  so  thoroughly  remodelled  that  it  may  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  new  building  in  its  arrange- 
ment. 

The  committee  have  made  provision  to  let 
rooms  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
meetings  of  religious  and  philanthropic  societies, 
charitable  institutions,  lectures,  conversaziones, 
concerts,  and  other  public  meetings.  An  in- 
spection of  the  building  reveals  many  important 
structural  alterations  to  the  lower  part,  while 
the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  have  been  much 
increased  and  otherwise  improved.  We  find  two 
new  stone  entrances,  and  staircases  have  been 
built  on  the  west  side  facing  Exeter- street, 
flanking  the  end  of  great  hall  and  giving  access 
thereto  at  the  gallery  end,  in  addition  to  which, 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the 
grand  staircase  from  the  Strand  entrance,  which 
leads  to  the  centre  of  the  long  side  of  hall,  has 
been  improved  by  the  substitution  of  two  flights 
at  the  upper  end  instead  of  the  old  single  one. 
A  new  entrance  has  also  been  formed  on  the 
north  side  over  the  original  wide  area,  and  a  new 
porch  and  corridor  from  the  west  side,  so  that  in 
case  of  crowded  meetings  or  panic  two  new 
means  of  egress  are  available.  In  the  basement, 
on  the  north  or  long  front,  the  wide  area  has 
been  covered  in  by  a  circular  roof  of  iron  ribs 
with  side  lights,  and  is  to  be  used  as  a  gymna- 
sium ;  the  original  level  of  basement  floor  has 
been  lowered  to  the  lowest  course  of  footing,  and 
the  original  arched  vaults  have  been  turned  into 
class-rooms,  each  32ft.  by  13ft.,  and  otherwise 
converted  for  the  purpose  of  the  night  schools, 
&c.  The  floors  to  these  are  paved  with  wooden 
blocks,  and  the  openings  reduced.  An  engine 
and  boiler-room,  with  an  intake  for  fresh  air, 
have  been  constructed,  and  by  means  of  a  fan 
air  is  introduced  by  channels  in  the  corridors  and 
the  basement-rooms,  with  coils  of  hot  pipes  for 
warming  the  air  admitted  to  the  class-rooms, 
gymnasium,  &c.  The  vitiated  air  is  extracted 
through  openings,  and  passes  into  a  wrought- 
iron  trunk,  which  communicates  with  the  well  or 
hollow  newel  of  the  stair-turret  at  the  north- 
west corner,  which  thus  answers  the  purpose  of 
an  extraction-shaft. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,  under  whose  supervision 
the  ventilating  arrangements  have  been  confided, 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  an  agree- 
able atmosphere  in  the  basement.  Lavatories 
and  conveniences  have  been  fitted  up  along  the 
Exeter- street  area,  these  being  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bostel,  and  the  walls  of  basement  have  been 
coloured  and  relieved  by  a  dark  dado  and  other 
decorations.  A  lecture-room,  covered  by  an  iron 
and  glass  roof,  has  been  obtained  in  the  area 
on  the  Strand  side,  and  ladies'  rooms  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  ground-floor  has  been  much  improved ; 
the  office  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Hind  Smith, 
occupies  a  position  facing  the  main  entrance 
corridors  and  thoroughly  central,  and  is  provided 
with  speaking-tubes  to  every  part ;  a  coffee  and 
dining-room  and  reading-room  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  additional  light  obtained  between 
these  rooms  by  filling  in  mullions  and  glazed 
lights  along  the  side  corridor  ;  while  the  lower 
hall  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
old  corridor  and  a  gallery  over,  and  now  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  700  persons.  A  platform 
has  been  constructed  at  the  north  side,  and  the 
gallery  now  extends  on  the  three  opposite  sides ; 
the  hall  has  been  heated  by  coils  under  the  plat- 
form where  the  warm  air  partly  enters,  and  at 
other  points,  and  now  presents  an  admirable 
apartment  of  the  kind  suitable  for  lectures  :  the 
walls,  gallery,  and  ceiling  being  decorated  in 
suitable  tints  of  buff,  green,  and  chocolate.  The 
other  rooms  include  a  parlour  to  accommodate 
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150  persons,  reception-room,  reference-library, 
buffet,  &c.  The  mezzanine  floor  is  appropriated 
.to  a  variety  of  offices,  chiefly  committee-rooms  for 
different  societies,  such  as  the  Ragged  School 
Union  Temperance,  and  other  bodies. 

The  great  hall  presents  little  change  of  ap- 
pearance, though  various  improvements  have 
been  made  in  it.  The  mi  st  noticeable  of  these  is 
the  lowering  of  the  galleries  at  the  side  of  the 
great  organ,  which  formerly  rose  to  an  awkward 
height  and  obscured  the  end  windows  of  hall ; 
the  floor  of  hall  has  been  also  lowered  under  the 
gallery,  and  the  latter  brought  forward  on  canti- 
levers, adding  5ft.  to  its  depth.  The  new  stair- 
cases in  Exeter-street  afford  easy  access  to  this 
part  of  the  hall  both  above  and  below  the  gallery. 
The  ceiling — a  flat,  segmental  vault — has  not 
been  touched,  but  the  pilasters  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  walls  by  colour  in  two  shades  of 
buff  and  brown ;  the  lisers  of  seats  are  perforated, 
and  hot-water  coils  have  been  introduced  under 
them,  and  on  each  side  of  room.  The  hall  is 
128ft.  by  76ft.,  and  is  capable  of  holding  3,000 
people.  Formerly,  the  absence  of  sufficient  in- 
lets for  fresh  air  drew  upon  the  openings  in  the 
ceiling,  and  those  in  the  hall  often  experienced 
down  draught.  We  find  that  eight  new  inlets 
have  been  made  in  the  walls,  and  these  are  in 
connection  with  the  hot  coils.  The  seats  have 
also  been  made  to  tilt  a  little,  adding  much  to 
their  comfort ;  the  cramped  and  miserably-ap- 
proached reporters'  gallery  in  front  of  the  organ 
has  been  improved,  and  the  stairs  and  approaches 
to  the  platform  somewhat  altered.  A  new 
domed  apartment,  to  seat  about  150,  appro  iched 
from  the  grand  staircase  landing,  is  well  adapted 
for  council  or  board  meetings. 

The  decorations  are  in  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  hall,  a  kind  of  Greco-Roman,  and  the 
predominant  colours  are  buff,  French  grey,  and 
chocolate  in  the  dados  and  darker  features.  The 
ornament  is  strictly  of  an  architectural  cha- 
racter, and  serves  to  emphasize  the  detail  without 
being  obstrusive  or  glaring.  Exteriorly,  the 
west  front  facing  Exeter-street  has  been  slightly 
altered  by  the  addition  of  the  flanking  stair 
turrets,  a  new  entrance  doorway,  and  a  few  new 
openings — features  which  have,  on  the  whole, 
rather  improved  the  elevation.  The  joinery 
throughout,  in  pitch-pine  varnished,  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  Mr. 
Priestnall  being  the  foreman. 

We  may  add  the  plans  of  the  alterations  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect, 
having  been  obtained  in  competition  ;  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Higgs  and.  Hill ;  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  Mr.  J.  Brady ;  and  the  foreman  to 
contractors,  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  J.  Turner  Rae  is 
the  lessee  of  the  refreshment  department.  The 
cost  of  the  alterations  will  amount  to  £23,000, 
£14,000  of  which  have  beeu  subscribed,  and  the 
committee  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  to  help 
them  to  make  up  the  amount,  and  to  make 
Exeter  Hall  more  than  ever  a  centre  of  Chiistian 
work  and  influence.  We  understand  the  hall 
will  be  reopened  on  the  J ubilee  day,  the  29th 
instant. 


PAPYROTILE  DECORATION. 

WE  have  this  week  had  brought  to  our 
notice  a  new  kind  of  surface  decoration 
introduced  by  the  "  Papyrotile  Company,"  14, 
Holbom- viaduct,  the  manager  of  which  is  Mr. 
A.  W.  Duret.  The  "Papyrotile"  is  a  kind  of 
leatherette,  and  is  composed  of  sp°cially-pre- 
pared  materials,  and  possesses  an  appearance, 
toughness,  and  feeling  admirably  adapted  for 
a  wall  lining.  Many  of  the  specimens  have  a 
finished  surface  resembling  leather,  but  it  can  be 
manufactured  to  represent  stamped  or  carved 
woodwork,  panelling,  tiles,  or  plastic  work,  and 
can  be  embossed  on  the  surface  and  ptinted  in 
any  colours  required.  The  specimens  on  view 
(it  the  offices  of  the  company  show  a  variety  of 
designs  and  applications  well  worth  the  attention 
of  architects  and  decorative  artists.  The  "Papy- 
rotile "  is  made  to  any  size,  but  the  specimens 
shown  are  from  4in.  to  Sin.  square,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  thin  tiles.  One  of  the  examples 
shows  a  black  dado,  imitating  carved  ebony, 
inlaid  with  blue  and  white  panels  of  the  same 
material,  surmounted  with  a  rich  wall-pattern 
of  Grolier  design,  embossed  with  a  rich  Italian 
Itenaissancc  design  upon  a  brown  ground 
relieved  by  black  and  gold.  One  side  of  tho 
room  is  decorated  with  a  quietly -designed 
17th-century  wall  pattern,  suitable  for  a  library 
or  study,  embossed  and  printed  in  four  colours, 


the  dark  bluish  green  ground  having  a  folial 
pattern  of  sage  green  with  buff  flowers  shaded 
with  black.  The  wall-decoration  is  surmounted 
by  a  light  frieze,  with  foliage,  and  the  dado  is 
composed  of  small  panels  to  resemble  ebony  with 
gold  margins,  and  is  relieved  by  a  dado  frieze  of 
embossed  foliag-e  upon  a  gold  ground.  The  price 
of  this  is  about  7s.  6d.  a  square  yard.  Another 
specimen  is  a  rich  brown  relieved  with  gilding 
in  the  centres.  We  noticed  a  staircase  dado 
with  frieze  ;  the  lower  part  is  of  embossed  papy- 
rotile in  blue  and  brown  relieved  by  black 
mouldings,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  rich. 
The  material  is  suitable  for  plain  simple  colour, 
or  the  most  elaborate  kind  of  relief  ornament ; 
it  may  be  applied  to  ceilings  as  well  as  walls  and 
panels,  inlays  for  furniture,  and  a  variety  of 
other  decorative  purposes.  It  can  be  fixed  to 
the  wall-surface  with  glue,  or  to  battens 
the  width  of  the  tiles.  The  surface,  we 
understand,  can  be  brushed  or  washed  with 
water,  and  the  tiles  can  be  bent  to  curves.  The 
non-conductive  nature  of  the  material  will 
render  it  a  useful  lining  for  thick  masonry  walls, 
and  as  a  less  reflecting  surface  to  sound  than 
plaster  or  cement.  If,  as  we  hear,  the  experi- 
ments which  are  being  made  to  render  it  water- 
proof succeed,  the  "Papyrotile"  must  take  its 
place  as  a  valuable  decorative  material  of  greater 
durability  than  wall-papers,  and  comparatively 
cheaper  than  other  substitutes. 


ARCHITECTURAL,  &  ARCH^OLOGUC AL 
SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  —  At  a 
general  meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  14  th 
inst.,  Mr.  Griffith  read  some  notes  on  a  series  of 
neoliths  collected  in  Cape  Colony  and  the  Diamond 
Fields  by  Mr.  J.  Rickards,  now  of  Cambridge. 
These  implements,  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting-,  were  arranged  in  four  series.  The  first 
included  a  number  of  flakes,  scrapers,  grinders, 
and  heavy,  perforated  stone  balls,  all  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  finer 
examples  of  scrapers  bore  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  English  specimens,  some  of  which  were 
also  exhibited.  The  two  next  series  were  found 
in  shell-mounds  skirting  the  be  ich  at  East 
London  and  Port  Elizabeth.  They  were  of  two 
periods,  the  earlier  be  ng  mixed  with  bones  of 
large  mammals ;  the  later  mounds  contained 
large  quantities  of  rudely  ornamented  pottery, 
and  hammer-stones  and  rubbers.  The  fourth 
series  were  taken  from  Bushmen's  shelters. 
Professor  Lewis  exhibited  a  real-size  drawing  of 
the  statue  of  Athene,  found  on  Dec.  30th,  1880, 
in  a  Roman  house  at  Athens,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  reduction  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  in  the 
Parthenon.  The  figure  was  4ft.  Sin.  high,  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  was  armed  with  helmet, 
shield,  and  aegis,  aud  had  a  serpent  as  a  girdle, 
while  a  Gorgon-head  formed  the  boss  of  the 
shield. 

The  Bristol  and  Clifton  Sketching  Club  and 
Junior  Architects'  Society. — -The  opening  visit 
of  the  members  of  this  club  (formed  February 
8th,  1881)  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  12th, 
to  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Corn-street, 
Bristol,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance, 
among  those  present  being  the  President 
(Mr.  Charles  F.  Hanson,  F.R.I.B.A.)  ;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Moncrieff  (Vice-President)  ;  Mr.  E.  H. 
Edwards,  and  others  of  tho  local  architects. 
The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  an  address 
by  the  President,  who  proposed,  this  being  the 
opining  meeting  of  the  members,  to  explain  an 
idea  which  had  suggested  itself  to  him,  as  the 
most  practical  for  their  mode  of  working  during 
the  coming  and  following  seasons,  which  mode 
of  working  he  (the  President)  summed  up  as 
follows  : — He  proposed,  at  each  visit,  to  dispose 
of  and  place  each  member  at  such  portion  of 
each  edifice  as  he  (the  President,  or  in  his  absence, 
either  of  tho  vice-presidents)  thought  fit,  and 
as  "many  hands  make  light  work,"  the  mem- 
bers would,  by  taking  measured  drawings,  ob- 
tain complete  details  of  each  edifice  visited  ;  the 
exterior  elevations,  &c,  as  far  as  could  not  be 
taken  by  members  being  obtained  from  extant 
plans  or  publications.  The  work  thus  executed 
during  each  season  could,  the  President  surmised, 
be  published  at  the  end  of  each  year  as  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Bristol,"  or  some  other  appro- 
priate title ;  thus  giving  tho  public  the  benefit, 
of  the  labours  of  the  club,  such  work  to  be 
one  that  could  be  relied  on  by  the  profession 


and  the  public  as  a  standard  work  of  reference. 
The  President  then  urged  upon  his  hearers  the 
necessity  of  working  neatly  and  accurately,  so 
as  to  attain  this  end,  and  concluded  with  a 
description  of  the  edifice  under  consideration, 
and  which  is  rich  in  architecture  and  ornamenta- 
tion, on  which  the  members  commenced  to 
operate  in  the  manner  advised  by  the 
President. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — The 
eighth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  R.  Blair  exhibited  sketches  of  a 
Saxon  tombstone  at  Monkwearmouth,  found  in 
the  repair  of  the  church,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  vestry.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bede  described  an 
early  bronze  stopper  recently  found  in  Rutland, 
and  Mr.  Saunders  a  copper  coin,  taken  from  the 
city  wall  of  Hereford,  and  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  of  Byzantine  date.  Mr.  Horman-Fisher, 
F.S.A.,  produced  a  bronze  bell,  of  German  work. 
Mr.  Chasemore  described  the  discovery  of  flint- 
flakes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Putney, 
and  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  exhibited  several 
others  from  the  northern  heights  of  London, 
from  positions  fully  60ft.  above  the  present  level 
of  the  Thames.  Among  these  was  a  pounder  of 
grey  granite  found  in  a  bed  of  sand  15ft.  thick 
at  Shacklewell.  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  sent 
sketches  of  some  rare  pilgrims'  signs  derived 
from  a  Continental  source.  Mr.Ferguson,F.S.A., 
produced  a  large  collection  of  knitting-sheaths 
from  the  Wigton  district,  Cumberland.  These 
archaic-looking  instruments  were  much  com- 
mented on,  and  the  chairman  pointed  out  the  re- 
semblance of  some  to  the  form  of  the  knife  on 
the  Mithraic  sculpture  at  Newcastle ;  while 
Mr.  Geo.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  drew  attentien  to 
their  analogy  to  the  Persian  creases.  Mr.  Lof  tus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  described  various  fictile  articles 
recently  found  in  London.  The  Chairman  exhi- 
bited a  remarkable  series  of  Venetian  and  other 
glass  vessels  of  great  beauty  and  value.  The 
first  paper  was  on  the  discovery  of  two  Roman 
pottery  kilns  on  West  Stow  Heath,  Suffolk,  by 
the  finder,  Mr.  Hy.  Prigg.  These  are  of  small 
size  and  of  circular  form.  Many  fragments  of 
the  wares  made  were  exhibited.  These  were  of 
light  and  dark  pottery,  and  included  a  patera, 
with  a  potter's  mark,  of  fine  dark  ware,  very 
similar  to  Samian,  except  in  colour.  The  second 
paper  was  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Beading,  and  was 
descriptive  of  some  curious  discoveries  made 
while  excavating  in  the  River  Kenneth  at  that 
time  for  a  new  bridge.  Mediaeval  relics  were 
met  with;  beneath  these  others  of  Roman  date  ; 
while  at  the  lowest  level  reached  were  many 
bones  of  pre-historic  and  extinct  animals,  with 
knitting  implements  of  very  remote  age. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — 
The  last  general  meeting  for  this  session  was 
held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  when  the  following  members  were  elected 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — President, 
James  Murgatroyd,  F.R.I.B.A.;  vice-presi- 
dents, J.  W.  Beaumont,  M.S. A.,  and  Thos. 
Chadwick  ;  secretary,  John  Brooke,  24,  Barton- 
arcade. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ayr  New  Hospital. — Last  week  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  new  hospital  buildings  fund  re- 
ceived and  considered  a  report  by  the  referees, 
Professors  Macleol  and  Gairdner,  and  Mr.  Sal- 
mond,  architect,  all  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  the 
competitive  plaus  fur  the  hospital  had  been  sub- 
mitted. All  three  concurred  in  placing  first  tho 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Ayr,  but 
Mr.  Salmond  added  a  rider  stating  that  in  his 
opinion  the  carrying  out  of  this  design  would 
cost  £11,200,  whereas  the  conditions  prescribed 
the  outside  cost  as  £S,000.  Mr.  Murdoch  .-tated 
that  lie  would  undertake  to  have  his  plan  exe- 
cuted for  a  stipulated  sum  ;  aud,  after  a  discus- 
sion, the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  two  mouths 
to  enable  Mr.  Murdoch  to  procure  builders' 
tenders. 

Brighton. — Tho  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
first  and  second  premiated  designs  in  this  com- 
petition, of  which  we  aunouuoed  the  result  last 
week,  are  as  follows  :  "Passing  Away,"  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Branch,  63,  Ship-street,  Brighton; 
"Shield  with  a  Cross  on  it,"  Mr.  F.  J.  Ban- 
ister, 22,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row, 
W.O.  As  we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  the 
third  premium  has  fallen  to  "  Gravity,"  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  MacLaren,  of  King  William -street,  Strand. 
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Castlefoud  Cemetery. — The  Caatleford  burial 
board  recently  advertised  for  designs  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  new  cemetery.  They  received 
sixteen  sets  of  plans  and  selected  that  bearing 
the  motto  '-'Ex  Coucesso,"  which  proved  to  be 
by  Mr.  S.  "Wilkinson,  surveyor,  of  Sowerby- 
bridge,  near  Halifax. 

New  Workhouse  Infirmary,  West  Beoji- 
wich. — In  the  recent  competition  for  the  above 
the  plans  sent  in  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Yeoville 
Thomason,  of  Birmingham,  to  report  upon.  The 
design  bearing  the  motto  "Economy"  was 
placed  first,  "  Efficiency  and  Durability"  second, 
"Perseverance"  third.  .The  guardians,  how- 
ever, reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  final 
adjudication,  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
"Economy,"  the  second  to  "Perseverance,"  the 
third  to  "Efficiency  aud  Durability."  The 
authors  of  the  designs  were  :  "  Economy,"  Mr. 
Henman,  of  Birmingham;  "Efficiency  and 
Durability,"  Mr.  Edward  Pincher,  of  West 
Bromwich;  and  "Perseverance,"  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Kendrick,  of  West  Bromwich.  The  three 
premiated  designs  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  recommend  for 
execution.  The  three  premiums  were  £G0,  £40, 
and  £30,  and  the  first  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
board  as  liquidated  damages  in  case  no  builder 
approvedby  the  guardianscan be  found  to  execute 
the  work  according  to  design  for  the  sum  of 
£14,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  town  council  of  Leicester,  at  their  meeting 
last  week,  appointed  Mr.  Giifflth,  who  has  been 
acting  as  engineer  of  floodworks,  at  a  salary  of 
£400  a  year,  as  a  resident  engineer  of  the  water 
undertaking,  with  a  salary  of  £-300  a  year. 

Steps  are  being  taken  at  Goole,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  art  in  that  town. 

The  preparations  for  the  commencement  of  the 
survey  of  Eastern  Palestine  are  now  complete. 
The  War- office  have  granted  to  the  committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  the  services  of 
Lieutenant  Conder,  who  executed  most  of  the 
survey  of  Western  Palestine,  and  Lieutenant 
Mantell,  both  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  work 
will  be  commenced  in  the  North— the  Land  of 
Bashan. 

Mr.  H.  Ingram  was  last  week  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  local  board  of  Littlehampton. 

The  town-council  of  Doncaster  have  adopted 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Bridge,  engineer  of  the  gas- 
works, for  the  construction  of  a  large  gas-tank  and 
gasometer. 

The  construction  of  a  line  of  tramways  from 
Cardiff  to  the  suburb  of  Grangetown  wa?  com- 
menced last  week.   Mr.  Jephson  is  the  contractor. 

A  diocesan  consistory  court  was  held  at  L'.audaff 
on  Monday  week,  when  a  faculty  was  applied  for 
for  the  restoration  of  Sf.  Mary's  Priory  Church, 
Abergavenny,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Nicholson,  architect,  of  Hereford.  It  is 
proposed  to  restore  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £2,774,  and  the  faculty  was 
granted,  power  being  granted  to  the  restoration 
committee,  if  funds  permit,  to  add  two  permanent 
porches  at  the  west  end.  A  faculty  was  also 
granted  for  the  restoration  of  a  further  section  of 
Christ  Church,  Newport,  greatly  injured  by  a  fire 
some  years  since.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  the  architect, 
and  the  present  work  will  include  the  chancel, 
chancel  aisles,  and  vestry. 

The  new  town-hall  for  Wandsworth  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  will  soon  be  opened. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Panons. 

The  local  board  of  Brentford  have  received  six- 
teen plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  district,  offered 
in  competition  in  response  to  advertisements,  and 
last  week  decided  in  committee  to  call  in  au  emi- 
nent engineer  to  advice  as  to  the  best  aud  second 
best  plans  and  the  scheme  most  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  district. 

On  Thursday  week,  Earl  Derby  opened  the  new 
premises  of  the  Oldham  School  of  Science  and  Art, 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  Messrs.  Piatt 
Brothers,  as  a  memorial  of  their  late  father,  at  a 
t ost,0' near'y  £10,000.  On  the  following  evening, 
Lord  Derby  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
students  m  this  school,  and  in  the  course  of  au  ad- 
dress congratulated  the  school  on  its  record  of  con- 
tinuous good  fortune,  which  was  the  evidence  aud 
result  of  good  management. 

A  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  is  about  to  be  built  on  the  Corkly-hill, 
Maxwelltown,  opposite  Dumfries.  Mr.  Pugin,  of 
Liondon,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contract  for 
building  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Develin,  of  Glasgow, 
whose  tender,  according  to  the  Glatgow  Herald. 
was  £3,000  lower  than  the  highest  received. 
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Nil  Despeeaxdum  No  2.  (Your  design  arrived  too  late 
for  review.  The  faults  of  the  plan  are  the  position  and 
ventilation  of  the  wards,  and  the  other  ;  arts  are  not 
economical.  As  regaids  your  second  remark,  that  the 
almshouses  illustrated  resemble  very  closely  the  Rous 
Memorial  Building,  we  cannot  hold  ours  Ives  respon- 
sible for  copyism.)  — Oghore  (Your  design  wasiire- 
trievable  this  time,  and  ought  to  have  been  named  in 
the  last  group.) 


CDlTCSpDttUCUCC. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
R.I.B.A. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — Mr.  Horace  Jones  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  for  election  as 
President  for  next  session.  Surely  it  is  no 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Jones  personally  to  say  that  he 
is  not  the  member  of  the  profession  best  fitted 
for  such  a  post.  Certainly  he  is  not  at  the  head 
of  it,  nor  even  a  leader.  The  names  of  many  men 
bettcrqualified  will  no  doubt  readily  suggest  them- 
selres,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be 
highly  derogatory  both  to  the  Institute  and  to  the 
profession  if  he  were  elected . 

My  purpose  in  writing,  however,  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remove  two  misapprehensions  which,  I 
find,  extensively  exist. 

1st.  That  no  other  nomination  can  be  made. 

2nd.  That  even  if  it  could,  it  would  show  a 
"  want  of  confidence  "  in  the  present  Council  to 
do  so. 

To  these  I  reply  :  That  the  nomination  of  the 
senior  Vice-President  is  made  by  the  Council 
under  by-law  26,  which  allows  them  no  alterna- 
tive, and  this  shows  how  careful  the  Institute 
should  be  in  the  election  of  its  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Although  thus  nominated,  the  election,  under 
by-law  25,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  general  body  of 
Fellows,  any  two  of  whom  may,  under  by-law 
30,  nominate  any  other  Fellow  for  the  office,  | 


provided  such  nomination  is  accompanied  by  the 
nominee's  consent  to  serve  if  elected,  and  is  sent 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  R.I.B.A.  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  (first  Monday  in  May). 

The  meeting  will  this  year  be  held  on  May 
9th,  so  there  is  ample  time  for  Fellows  to  exer- 
cise their  privilege,  and  thus  avoid  what  I 
cannot  help  thinking  would  afterwards  be  re- 
gretted. 

To  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  technical  diffi- 
culty, it  would  be  desirable  that  nominations 
should  bo  sent  in  fully  four  weeks  before  the 
fist  Monday  in  May,  although  the  meeting 
does  not  take  place  until  the  second. — I  am,  &c, 

R.  E.  P. 


THE  INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — I  was  in  India  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Binnie. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  civil  engineers 
made  quite  as  many  blunders  as  military  en- 
gineers. 

The  system  is,  of  course,  full  of  red  tape,  like 
any  other  Government  Department,  and  shows 
that  the  State  is  not  a  good  agency  for  carrying 
on  works  requiring  commercial  tact. 

The  great  defect  I  noticed  was  the  very  care- 
less way  in  which  estimates  were  prepared.  As 
soon  as  work  was  begun,  innumerable  omissions 
and  errors  appeared  ;  these,  of  course,  led  to 
endless  correspondence. 

The  accounts  are  kept  on  a  bad  system — it 
seemed  to  me  a  perfect  muddle. 

As  a  rule,  the  works  are  not  let  to  large, 
respectable  contractors.  The  men  who  get  con- 
tracts, very  often  very  large  ones,  would  never 
get  a  larger  contract  here  than  buiiding  farm- 
fences  or  carting  stones. 

They  never  had  any  securities.  In  putting  a 
stop  to  work  in  India,  the  India  Office  did  the 
best  thing  they  have  done  for  a  long  time. — I 
am,  &c,  A.  G.  Mtjeeay. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, —  Replying  to  "  A  Competitor,"  in  last 
week's  Building  News,  full  particulars  of  the 
Cemetery  committee-meetings  (from  which  my 
information  was  obtained)  were  given  in  the  Strat- 
ford Herald  ol  Feb.  4th  and  iVarch  4th.  This 
paper  is  published  at  29,  High-street,  Strat- 
foid-on- Avon. — I  am,  &c.,  £1300. 

HYDRAULIC  LIME  WORKS  AT  MEUDON. 

Sik, — I  read  with  much  pleasure  the  interesting 
article  on  the  above,  but  I  must  add  that  I  was 
just  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  the  w:iter 
missed  the  application  of  the  process  in  the  case 
where  I  was  most  specially  interested,  for  he 
prefaces  his  remarks  by  a  very  pertinent  allusion 
to  the  unsuitability  of  the  lime  of  the  North  of 
England  for  building  purposes,  which  led  me  to 
hope  his  remarks  would  suggest  some  opening 
for  improvement.  But  I  note  that  the  process 
is  merely  applicable  for  chalk-lime,  where  the 
material  can  be  pulverised  or  dissolved  previous 
to  mixture  with  the  clay  and  burnt  together. 
In  this  district,  i.e.,  North  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Westmoreland,  and  part  Cumberland,  all 
the  limestone  is  the  Carboniferous,  hard  as  marble 
and  inexhaustible  in  quantity  ;  it  is  the  richest 
lime  in  the  world  and  invaluable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  but  for  some  reason  the  worst  that 
could  be  u-ed  for  buildings.  It  never  properly 
dries  in  walling  or  plaster,  and  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  excessive  damp  atmosphere  and 
wet  climate,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
houses  are  damp  and  the  people  subject  to 
pulmonary,  rheumatic,  and  kindred  diseases. 
There  is  a  usual  stage  in  the  existence  of  a 
dwelling,  commonly  the  second  autumn,  whtn 
the  walls  throughout  are  saturated  with  wet, 
often  never  remedied.  The  customaiy  explana- 
tion is  that  the  lime  "gives,"  but  this  is  now  so 
usual  as  scarcely  to  be  thought  worth  notic?,  a 
sort  of  providential  arrangement  which  it 
is  wrons  to  grumble  at.  But  notwithstanding 
the  old-fashioned  prejudices  of  these  districts 
for  everything  local  and  customary,  I  still  think 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any  ener- 
getic party  to  give  his  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  suitable  and  not  too  costly  hydraulic 
lime.  The  clay,  unfortunately,  is  difficult  to  get 
here,  but  it  is  timply  a  matter  of  a  little  railway 
carriage. — I  am,  &c. 

March  23.  B. 
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CHEAP  CHURCHES. 
Sie, — Your  correspondent  is  justified  in  his 
remark  as  to  the  illustration  of  my  window- 
arch.  I  can  only  say  that  it  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent my  drawing,  and  that  I  never  have  arches  cut 
and  gauged  in  that  manner.  I  have  ivide  joints 
for  arches,  often  filled  in  with  chippings,  but  I 
never  put  half -brick  rings  to  carry  two  or  three  feet 
of  wall.   I  inclose  a  sketch  showing  one  half, 


according  to  the  illustration,  and  the  other  accord- 
ing to  the  original  drawing  («,  as  drawn ;  b,  as 
engraved). 

It  is  well  that  attention  should  have  been  called 
to  this  representation  of  it.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  but  think  that  "  M."  would  have  done 
better  service  with  respect  to  the  roofs  if,  instead 
of  slashing  away  in  the  dark,  and  from  behind  the 
screen,  he  had  given  his  own  idea  of  what  is  strong, 
cheap,  and  beautiful,  and  compared  the  scantlings 
and  quantities  of  the  timber,  span  by  span,  with 
mine. 

There  is  at  present,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  his  letter,  nothing  to  show  that  he  really 
knows  what  mine  are,  any  more  than  he  was  aware 
of  the  real  construction  of  the  arch.  In  any  case 
he  does  not  appear  even  to  have  inspected  the 
drawings. 

I  am  never  above  learning,  and  am  grateful  for 
instruction  ;  but  I  confess  to  its  coming  with  better 
grace  if  given  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  in  an  open- 
handed  way. — I  am,  &c, 

William  White,  F.S.A. 

30a,  Wimpole- street,  22nd  March. 


THE  SUNDAY  SOCIETY. 
Sie, — We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that, 
through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  has  once  more  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Sunday  Society  for  two  Sun- 
days, and  to-day  it  has  been  visited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  between thehoursof  sixandhalf- 
past  eight. 

Next  Sunday  the  Gallery  will  be  open  to  the 
public  by  free  tickets,  which  will  be  forwarded  to 
all  persons  who  make  a  written  application  and 
send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  to  the 
honorary  secretary,  8,  Park-place  Villas,  W. — We 
are,  &c, 

Dunbaven,  President. 
Maek  H.  Judge,  Honorary  Secretary. 
9,  Conduit  street,  W.,  March  20. 


CHIPPING  NORTON  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — A  short  time  since,  a  competition  for  a 
design  for  a  cemetery  chapel  and  gatekeeper's 
lodge,  to  be  erected  at  Chipping  Norton,  was  ad- 
vertised in  your  paper,  and  drew  47  designs.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  Messrs.  K.  W.  and  Co.,  the 
successful  competitors,  would  publish  their  de- 
signs in  one  of  the  building  papers  it  would  be,  I 
feel  certain,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  remaining 
40  competitors. — I  am,  &c., 

One  of  the  Foety-seven. 


DISCONNECTING  TRAPS  AND  THEIR 
VENTILATION. 

Sm,— At  p.  281,  March  11th,  Mr.  E.  G.  Banner 
makes  certaiu  remarks  regarding  the  application 
of  disconnecting  ventilating  traps  for  soil-pipes, 
with  some  of  which  I  can  hardly  agree 

He  says,  e.g.,  "  The  trap  should  bo  a  close  trap," 
because  if  it  is  not  it  cannot  be  flushed  properly, 
and  also,  when  it  suows,  ventilation  ceases. 

Now,  both  of  these  objections  aro  imaginary, 
and  need  not  exist,  nor  do  they  in  scoros  of  cases 
where  I  have  applied  open  traps  myself.  It  is 
quite  common  to  seo  tho  snow  lying  on  the  ground 
all  around,  and  the  ventilating  openings  of  the 
trap  clear.  Further,  for  extreme  cases,  provision 
can  easily  be  mado  to  carry  on  tho  ventilation 
sufficiently,   even  supposing  the  grating  be  tempo- 


rarily covered,  by  means  of  an  extra  air  inlet  pipe 
let  into  the  wall,  &c,  so  as  to  be  above  the  snow, 
as,  e.g.,  the  following  words  from  my  patent  of 
29th  November,  1877,  refer  to,  viz.  :— "Fitting  a 
small  inlet  air-pipe  to  allow  a  free  current  to  enter 
and  ventilate  the  trap  and  all  pipes  connected 
therewith,  even  when  the  trap  is  covered  with 
snow,  or  otherwise  closed." 

A  close  trap  is  necessarily  difficult  to  get  at,  and 
as  Mr.  Banner  refers  to,  also  unne  cessarily  expensive. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  trap  in  a  moment,  and  be  also  able  to  cleanse 
it  easily,  if  necessary.  To  have  to  unscrew  bolts 
and  peer  into  the  interior  of  the  trap,  like  looking 
into  the  hold  of  a  ship  through  a  bull's-eye  open- 
ing, is  scarcely  the  thing. 

As  to  Mr.  Banner's  assertion  that  "  it  is  a  funda- 
mental error  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  current  of 
air  up  a  vertical  shaft,  per  se,"  I  beg  to  state  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  would  be  a  "fundamental 
error"  to  suppose  there  was  not,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  inside  soil-pipes,  which  have  a  communi- 
cation at  their  foot  with  the  open  air.  In  the  case 
of  outside  soil-pipes,  however,  matters  are  differ- 
ent;  these  are  especially  more  needful  of  a  venti- 
lator placed  upon  them,  both  to  help  to  produce 
an  up-current  and  also  as  a  preventive  against 
down-draughts, 

I  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Banner's  plan  of 
contracting  the  outlet  of  his  soil-pipe  to  only  2£in. 
diameter.  For  a  good  job,  both  the  fresh»air  inlet 
area  at  the  foot  and  the  foul-air  outlet  area  at  the 
top  of  the  soil-pipe  should  be  as  large  as  the  soil- 
pipe  itself.  Mr.  Banner's  small  ventilating  inlets 
and  outlets  are,  I  consider,  serious  mistakes,  and 
especially  for  long  soil-pipes.— I  am,  &c, 

Glasgow,  March  21.       W.  P.  Btjchan,  S.E. 


EXTERNAL  SOIL-PIPES. 

Sie,— Mr.  White's  reference  on  p.  315  to  the 
"  difference  between  accretions  caused  by  splash- 
ing and  actual  deposit  "  are  not  to  the  point,  for  it 
does  not  matter  which  of  the  two  ways  the  "  accre- 
tions "  came  so  long  as  they  were  found  to  exist 
and  to  have  a  bad  effect. 

No  one  ever  said,  as  Mr.  White  implies  on  p. 
315,  that  "pure  air  passing  through  a  pipe  at  an 
increased  rate  of  two  thousand  per  cent,  should 
render  the  emanations  more  foul."  The  words  are 
mere  useless  splashes — nay,  more,  Mr.  White  had 
no  right  to  take  up  the  space  of  the  Buildixo 
News  with  such  nonsense. 

As  to  Mr.  White's  closing  words,  "Danger 
from  leakage  is  quite  outside  the  question  raised, 
and  it  may  be  met  by  isolation,"  I  have  to  observe 
that  he  is  wrong,  both  in  his  assertion  and  his 
remedy.  Danger  from  leakage  is  one  of  the 
questions  involved  in  deciding  whether  a  soil-pipe 
should  be  outside  or  inside  ;  and  as  to  "  isolation," 
while  it  is  easy  isolating  the  branch  pipes  when 
the  vertical  main  soil-pipe  is  outside,  the  plan  has 
yet  to  be  discovered  to  satisfactorily  effect  that 
when  the  pipe  is  inside,  i.e.,  keeping  out  of  view 
the  fitting  up  of  the  water-closets  in  a  special 
wing  erected  outside  of  the  main  wall  of  the 
house,  as  per  Fig.  281  of  my  own  book  on 
"Plumbing." 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  inside  and  outside 
soil-pipes  in  this  discussion,  an  engineer,  whose 
name  is  not  unknown  in  these  pages,  writes  me  this 
week,  that  while  at  one  time  in  favour  of  outside 
soil-pipes,  he  was  now  in  favour  of  inside  ones, 
because  the  outside  ones  were  apt  to  freeze  when 
the  valves  were  leaking.  I  shall  not  recapitulate 
what  I  have  already  said  in  meeting  that  objec- 
tion ;  but  he  makes  a  new  objection  to  the  outside 
soil-pipe,  viz.,  that  the  sun's  rays,  by  beating  upon 
it,  would  heat  it  up,  and  so  make  it  as  bad  as  an 
inside  one  in  producing  foul  air  and  germs.  Now, 
to  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  would  only  be 
in  certain  positions  and  at  certain  times,  now  and 
then,  that  the  sun's  rays  could  affect  a  soil-pipe  ; 
moreover,  it  would  so  happen  that  while  the  sun's 
rays  were  heating  up  the  soil-pipe  and  causing  it 
to  discharge  more  foul  air  and  germs  into  the  air, 
yet  these  same  rays  would,  at  the  same  time,  kill 
these  germs  as  they  came  forth  into  the  sunlight 
and  the  open  fresh  air;  so  that  Sinitary  science,  I 
trust,  shows  this  danger  to  belong  to  the  region  of 
the  imaginary. — lam,  &c, 

Glasgow,  March  21.       W.  P.  Buchan,  S.E. 


"ST.  AUGUSTINE'S,"  OR  " THE  MAYOR'S  ' 
CHAPEL,  BRISTOL. 

Sie, — May  I  correct  a  slight  error  which  appeared 
last  week  in  the  description  of  tho  "  Mayor's 
Chapel,  Bristol" '( 

Referring  to  an  old  sketch-book,  I  soo,  by  a 
sketch  which  I  made  myself  in  1873,  that  the 
building  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  and  not  to  St. 
Augustine,  as  would  appear  from  Mr.  Knapp's 
otherwise  admirable  sketch  in  last  week's  issue. 

The  mistake  would  probably  have  occurred 
through  tho  close  proximity  of  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  which  building,  however,  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  St.  Mark's.— I  am,  &c, 

Bristol,  March  22.         E.  Heney  Edwakds. 


IntaommMUcatton* 

— — 

QUESTIONS. 

[6441.] —Roof  Tiles. — lam  anxious  to  roof  in  a  cir- 
cular turret  with  tiles.  Shall  be  glad  to  know  if  tiles  are 
sold  for  this  purpose,  or  are  the  ordinary  tiles  sold,  cut  to 
the  radiating  joint  by  the  tiler  when  fixing  2  —  Fak  Off. 

[6442.1— South  Africa.  -  Having  read  with  great 
interest  "R.  H.  H.  H.'s"  papersin  this  valuable  journal, 
I  should  be  glad  if  some  correspondent  could  give  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  syllabus 
of  the  examination  for  "  Government  Surveyors." — 
Quid. 

L6443.]— South  Africa.— Having  read  with  great 
interest  the  article  on  "Engineering  in  South  Africa," 
by  "  R.  H.  H.  H.,"  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  Building 
News,  I  should  be  glad  if  you,  or  any  of  your  contribu- 
tors, could  inform  me  where  further  particulars  are  ob- 
tainable, both  as  to  Government  appointments  and  private 
practice,  and  more  especially  as  regards  the  "  Government 
Surveyors."— F.  Ward. 

[6444.]— South  Africa.— Having  perused  with  much 
interest  your  article  on  "  Engineering  in  South  Africa," 
I  should  like  to  put  the  following  questions  to  the  author  : 
—To  which  instrument  does  he  give  the  preference  for 
colonial  use,  the  Y  or  the  Dumpy  level  2  Should  it  have  a 
compass  attached  to  it  2  What  is  a  convenient  length  for 
the  staff  2  As  regards  the  examination  for  the  licence  of 
a  "  Government  Surveyor,"  what  does  the  pure  mathe- 
matics embrace  ?  - C.  E. 

[6445.]— South  Africa.— I  have  been  reading  your 
articles  in  the  Building  News  on  South  Africa,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  opening  there  for  a  young  architect  and  surveyor ; 
whether  Government  appointments  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
if  so,  how  and  whether  such  appointments  are  suitable 
for  unmarried  or  married  men,  or  both  2— W.  M.  C. 

[6446.] -South  Africa. -To  "R.H.H.  H."-Ihave 
read  your  valuable  article  in  this  week's  Building  News 
with  great  interest,  and  more  especially  so  as  I  am  on  the  c 
point  of  emigrating  to  South  Africa,  and  I  have  ventured 
to  ask  you  if  you  would  kindly  enlighten  me  respecting  a  . 
point  or  two  with  which  I  am  puzzled.  I  am  anxious  to 
procure,  if  possible,  a  situation  in  an  architect's  employ 
out  there  before  starting,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed. Do  you  think  I  should  be  able  to  do  so,  and,  if  ! 
you  do,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  set  to  work  2  I  am  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
have beenin  the  architectural  profession  nearly  sevenyears. 
I  have,  for  my  age,  had  a  very  good  experience,  both  prae-  i 
t'cal  and  artistic,  and  am  qualified  to  do  any  work  in  an 
architect's  office.  I  am  told  there  is  an  advertising 
medium  at  the  Cape,  through  which  most  young  fellows 
procure  their  situations  out  there.  Am  I  rightly  in- 
formed, and,  if  so,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  for  me 
to  advertise  in  it  ?  If  you  can  give  me  any  assistance  in 
this  matter,  you  will  confer  a  great  favour  upon  one 
who  is  very  anxious  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
who  has  no  prospect  of  doing  so  in  England.— W.  G.  S. 

[6447.]  —Stucco  Plaster. —A  plasterer  became 
bankrupt,  left  a  quantity  of  prepared  plaster  for  the 
finishing  coat  on  the  job  which  has  lain  for  six  months. 
The  new  contractor  states  that  the  lime  is  not  now  fit  for 
use.  Asa  wide  diff  ei  ence  of  opinion  has  arisen  on  this 
subject,  I  would  feel  obliged  for  an  opinion  through 
your  paper  from  some  competent  authority. — Sam. 

[6418.] —Drain-Traps.  —  Professor  Reynolds,  of 
Owens  College,  recommends  a  trap  formed  of  bricks  and 
cement,  connected  at  each  end  with  pipe  drains.  I  fear 
the  joint  between  the  cement  and  stoneware  must  always 
be  somewhat  defective,  and  must  tend,  after  a  time,  to 
cause  obstruction.  Can  any  reader  who  has  used  such  a 
trap  inform  me  if  such  obstruction  has  thus  arisen,  as  I 
am  thinking  of  using  these  traps  ? — Nemo. 

[6449.]— Discharge  of  Pipes.— What  quantity  of 
water  will  each  of  pipes  discharge  if  they  are  Jin.  and  ./in. 
in  diameter  respectively,  the  head  being  1,000ft.  aud  the 
length  two  miles  2— Zero. 

[6450.]— R  I. B. A.  Exam. --Will  any  reader  kindly 
say  which  are  the  best  text-books  for  "Material"  and 
"Construction"  in  preparation  for  the  R.I.B.A.  Exam. ! 
-X.  Y. 

L6451.]— Local  Board  Surveyors.— Will  any  of 
your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  may  be 
the  salary  usually  paid  to  the  surveyor  in  a  town  of  about 
6,000  inhabitants,  and  whether  it  is  customary  for  the 
surveyor  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  du  ties  of  the 
Board,  or  to  fill  this  office  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
practice !— W. 

[6452.]— Self-acting-  Lever  Ball-cock.- Can  any 
reader  inform  me  of  a  self-acting  lever  ball-cock  thoroughly 
to  be  rehed  on  as  drop  dry  for  a  reasonable  number  of 
years  2  Ball-cocks,  as  a  rule,  are  exposed  to  continual 
trickling  of  the  water,  consequently  the  interior  washers 
or  parts  of  indiarubber  or  composition  frequently  require 
renewal.  Do  not  some  taps  allow  the  water  in  the  cistern 
to  fall  and  then  fill  it  immediately  without  the  continuous 
running  2  Are  not  the  working  parts  of  some  all  metal  X 
Often  annoyance  and  expense  is  occurred,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  tell-tale  overflows  and  frost.— Arciutectus. 

[6453.]— Waterproofing-  Materials.  — Can  any 

architect  give  me  his  practical  experience  of  Szerelmey's 
waterproofing  materials  2  -  Auoiiitectus. 

[6454.]— Diameter  of  Pipe.— Will  any  reader  have 
the  kindness  to  solve  the  following  question  or  give  some 
formula  for  same :  —  A  straight  pipe  leading  from  a  reser- 
voir has  to  deliver  240  gallons  per  minute  at  a  point 
1,024ft.  from  the  reservoir,  and  64ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  it.  Find  the  diameter  required  for  the  pipe. 
— Constant  Reader. 

[6455.]— Norwegian  Frame  Houses  — Can  any 
reader  give  me  particulars  as  to  cost  of  Norwegian  frame 
houses,  and  the  method  of  constructing  same,  or  supply 
me  with  the  name  of  any  firm  who  undertake  this  class  of 
woikl-H.  W.  K. 
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[6136.]— Damp.— The  walls  of  my  house,  just  above 
the  skirtings  are  very  damp,  and  1  find  that  the  walls 
have  been  constructed  without  a  damp-course.  As  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  any  grpat  expense,  I  am  lliinking  of 
cutting  out  the  plaster  where  damp,  and  then  coat  the 
walls  with  silicate,  and  then  replaster.  Woidd  this  pre- 
vent the  damp  from  showing  through  the  paper  !— Eco- 

XOMV. 

[6457.]— Constants.  —  In  Banister-Fletcher's  book 
on  Quantities  the  cost  of  labour  on  fir  frame  framed  in 
trusses  is  170  hours  per  foot  cube,  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
rate  per  hour  for  a  carpenter.  Will  any  reader  inform  me 
what  this  means  1  lam  told  the  builder  is  entitled  to 
charge  V2d.  per  hour  on  a  carpenter's  wages,  and  calls  it 
a  "  master's  price."  Which  is  the  constant  to  be  multi- 
plied by  '  Dodson's  book  gives  it  at  ']6S  days  per  foot 
cube.  How  many  hours  are  supposed  to  be  a  day's  work  ! 
Is  "labour  and  nails  per  square"  a  safer  guide  to  value 
by  ?— W.  G.,  Birkenhead. 

[6158  ]— Extras.— About  twelve  months  ago  I  com- 
pleted ^a  contract,  £3,000)  building  a  country  residence  ; 
the  extras  amounted  to,  say,  £600.  In  due  course  the 
architect  furnished  his  statement,  and  duly  passed  the 
work.  I  now  have  a  balance .  due  of  nearly  £200,  a  dis- 
pute having  arisen  relative  to  the  work  done .  A  clause 
in  the  agreement  says,  "  Should  any  dispute  arise  between 
any  of  the  said  parties  hereto  the  architects  to  be  the  sole 
arbitrators,  and  their  decision  shall  be  binding  and  final 
on  all  parties."  I  offered  to  rectify  any  defects,  but  the 
owner  refus  es  to  allow  me  even  to  inspect  the  alleged  im- 
perfect work,  and  the  architect  is  with  him.  My  question 
to  you  or  any  of  youi  numerous  readers  is,  In  such  a  case, 
will  the  Court  allow  an  architect  to  act  as  arbitrator,  or 
will  he  be  set  aside  for  an  independent  person  totally  un- 
biased ?— A  13  Yeaes'  Subscriber. 


EEPLIES. 

[6423.]— Chapel.— If  "Alpha"  were  to  get  up  early 
some  morning  and  sight  the  rising  sun  with  two  stakes, 
he  would  obtain  an  orientation  for  his  chapel  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  purposes.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
Mediteval  builders.  Mathematical  exactness  is  the  bane 
of  modern  architecture.— Qcid. 

[6428.]— Oak  Fittings— "B.'s"  fittings,  I  should 
judge,  were  made  from  American  white  oak,  mnch 
fancied  by  builders  for  sash  frame  sills,  and  called  by  the 
workmen  sash  sill  oak.  This  is  not  half  as  durable  as 
good  Baltic  fir.  English  oak  is  far  too  difficult  to  work 
tor  fittings  of  this  description.  When  specif  ying  again,  say, 
"  brown  Riga  wainscot,"  and  see  you  get  it,  as  there  are 
four  sorts  of  Riga  wainscot,  called  English  brown  Biga 
wainscot,  Dutch  brown  Riga  wainscot,  1st  brack  Riga 
wainscot,  2nd  brack  Biga  wainscot.  The  qualities  being 
in  this  lotation,  it  requires  great  practice  to  distinguish 
between  these  three  first.  Cabinet-makers  use  the  first 
two,  but  they  also  use  a  great  deal  of  Stettin  oak,  and 
this,  while  much  easier  worked,  matches  the  English  oak 
more  than  the  others,  and  is  the  most  durable.  A  great 
deal  is  used  by  railway-cp.rriage  builders,  and  is  the  only 
oak  that  I  would  use  for  church-fittings,  except  English. 
The  latter  I  prefer  for  the  associations  with  old  work. 
"  B."  can  take  this  as  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
bought,  converted,  and  used  six  to  eight  hundred  logs  in  a 
year.  In  all  good  suops  harl  wood  is  left  from  the  plane 
or  cutting  tool,  no  scraper  or  glass-paper,  and  it  should 
be  so  specified.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  teachers,  and 
assume  that  each  of  us  do  a  certain  thing  that  no  one 
else  does  ;  but  to  Mr.  Bayne,  one  of  the  clerks  of  works  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster,  belongs  the 
credit  of  beginning  the  rebellion  against  the  scraper  and 
sand-paper,  so  destructive  to  all  form  in  mouldings  and 
levels  in  surface  wo.  k.— Robert  Phillips. 

[6430.]—  Action  of  Frost  on  Mortar.— In  the 

case  mentioned,  the  front  should  be  well  washed  down  to 
remove  dust,  and  wet  the  brickwork.  The  joints  should 
then  be  pointed  in  cement  or  a  strong  mortar  made  of 
stone  lime,  with  a  little  sand.— Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[6433.]— Levelling-Reservoirs. -The  best  book 
you  can  get  for  the  use  of  architects,  &c,  is  by  McDonald, 
price  6d.,  Batsford,  and  "  Waterworks,"  by  Hughes,  4s., 
Lockwood  and  Co.,  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  believe,  on 
Reservoirs.— G.  F.  B. 

[6433.]— First  Commissioner  of  Works  Office. 

—Yes  to  both  questions.  The  vacancies  are  advertised.— 
Huou  McLachla.v. 

[6436.]— Fence  to  Highway  — In  the  case  men- 
tioned I  should  certainly  take  1ft.  of  the  "cop"  as  the 
boundary,  from  which  I  should  build  the  wall.— G.  F.  B. 

[6436.]— Fence  to  Highway.— A.  is  certainly 
right.  I  have  never  known  a  quick  hedge  planted  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  a  property,  and  in  surveying  it  is 
usual  in  cases  similar  to  the  one  in  point  to  compute  the 
quantity  not  to  the  thorn  quick,  but  to  the  foot  of  the 
cop,  or  edge  of  the  ditch,  as  the  case  may  be.— Land  Sur- 
veyor. 

[6436.]— Fence  to  Highway  — A.  should  build 
his  stone  wall  in  a  fine  with  the  outside  of  his  hedge  when 
trimmed,  cut,  or  pruned  (say,  a  sufficient  projection  for 
the  main  branches) ,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  by  5  and 
6  Will.  4th,  cap.  50,  section  68,  and  by  25  and  26  Vic, 
cap.  61,  section  51,  no  fence  can  be  erected  within  15ft.  of 
the  centre  of  any  highway.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the 
Clause  now,  but  in  one  of  the  Highway  Acts  the  highway 
is  defined  as  the  whole  space  between  the  hedges.  In 
equity  it  is  would  be  assumed  that  as  no  doubt  the  quick 
was  planted  zig-zag  fashion,  the  outside  stool  would  be  on 
A.  s  land.— Robert  Phillips. 

I6436.]-Fence  toHighway.— In  the  case  described, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  centre  of  the  quickset  edge  is  the 
Doundary.  It  is  generally  considered  that  property  in  a 
tenee  without  a  ditch  is  joint,  if  acts  of  ownership  do 
not  prove  the  contrary.— G.  H.  G. 

.  C6*38  j— Architects'  Di-awings.— Your  agreeing 
to  reduce  the  ordinary  charge  for  the  drawings  does  not, 
in  itself,  alter  the  ownership  of  the  drawings.  A  verbal 
understanding  that  the  plans  were  retained  by  you 
amounts  to  \  cry  little  in  law,  though  it  ought  to  be  ample 
between  honourable  men.  It  ha*  been  ruled  that  the 
architecta'  drawings  cannot  legally  be  retained  by  him  if 
claimed.— G.  H.  G. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Civil  Service  Estimates. —The  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  proceeded  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates, 
and  voted  £42,739  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
©f  Royal  palaces,  and  £2,3117  for  Marlborough 
House.  On  the  vote  of  £110,920  for  Royal  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  Mr.  Houry  Fowler  (L. 
Wolverhampton)  proposed  a  reduction  of  £10,000 
as  a  protest  against  the  taxation  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  support  Of  London  parks.  A 
lengthened  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  considering  the  relation  of  the  Metropolis  to 
the  country,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  expense  of  the 
London  parks  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
purse,  and  on  a  division  the  amendment  was 
negatived  by  150  to  34.  The  following  votes  were 
also  passed  : — £33,260  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  £125,428  for  public  buildings. 

Statue  of  Eael  Russell  —Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  on  Monday  asked  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  whether  the  statue  of  Earl  Russell, 
lately  erected  in  the  Central  Hall,  was  to  remain 
permanently  on  its  present  site ;  whether  the  site 
had  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Works,  and 
whether,  before  approval  the  Department  of  Works 
had  asked  or  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  or  of  any  other 
competent  architectural  authority,  whether  such  a 
statue  could  be  placed  in  the  Central  Hall  without 
detriment  to  architectural  effect ;  and  whether  the 
statue  had  been  set  up  in  the  Central  Hall  at  the 
public  cost ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  this  charge  had  been  included  in  any 
estimate  which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament. — 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre :  The  statue  of  Earl  Russell 
was  erected  in  the  Central  Hall  in  pursuance  of 
the  authority  given  in  May,  1879,  by  the  Deputy 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  on  the  application  of  the 
then  First  Commissioner,  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Rutlandshire.  Before  that  authority  was  given 
a  model  of  the  statue  was  erected  on  the  proposed 
site,  and  received  the  approval  of  a  committee 
composed  of  a  number  of  distinguished  persons, 
including  the  then  Prime  Minister  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister.  The  site  was  also  approved  by  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  the  son  of  the  architect 
of  the  building,  and  himself  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect, and  who  was  generally  consulted  on  matters 
affecting  architectural  changes  in  this  building. 
No  expense  has  fallen  upon  the  Government  in 
the  erection  of  the  statue.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  suggestion 
for  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  this  distinguished 
statesman. 

Valuation  of  Land  in  England. — Mr.  Ram- 
say last  week  asked  the  Presideut  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whether,  considering  the 
general  feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  Valu- 
ation Acts,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  value 
of  all  lands  and  hereditaments  is  annually  ascer- 
certained  with  ease  and  accuracy  in  that  country, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  introducing  the  same  system  into  Eng- 
land, and  appoi  it  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
and  report  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  change 
in  the  law  of  England  might  be  best  carried  out,  so 
as  to  secure  a  uniform  valuation  of  all  real  estate 
throughout  Great  Britain.— Mr.  Dodson  :  Although 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  the  hon.  member 
states  the  feeling  in  Scotland  is  in  favour  of  the 
Valuation  Acts  in  force  in  that  country,  I  must 
remind  him  that  in  applying  the  system  to  England 
the  feeling  here  has  to  be  considered,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  desire  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers  to  have  the  system  referred  to  applied 
to  this  country,  where  the  local  rates  of  all  kinds 
have  been  always  assessed  upon  rateable  value  as 
distinguished  from  the  actual  rental  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  to 
interfere  most  seriously  with  the  whole  incidence  of 
rating,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  the  Scotch  system  or  to  institute 
any  especial  inquiry  with  that  view.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  uniformity 
attending  the  Scotch  system,  and  I  am  in  hope  that 
substantial  uniformity  may  be  secured  in  England 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  the  country. 

Proposed  Railway  Extensions  near  N.W. 
London.— A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  consisting  of  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Sir  R. 
Cunliffe,  Mr.  Thornhill,  and  Mr.  Henderson  met 
on  Wednesday  to  consider  several  important 
measures  for  extending  the  present  railway  system 
near  London.  The  first  Bill  is  promoted  by  an 
independent  company,  and  seeks  powers  to  con- 
struct a  line  from  the  Great  Western  station  at 
Uxbridge  to  join  the  Watford  and  Rickmausworth 
Railway  at  Rickmausworth.  The  second  Bill  is 
promoted  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  is 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the  first  Bill,  the 
proposed  lines  running  side  by  side  with  one 
another.  The  next  extension  is  promoted  by  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  to  empower 
that  Company  to  extend  the  Watford  and  Rick- 


mansworth  Railway  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
sought  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  who  are 
seeking  by  the  next  Bill  to  further  extend  their 
Harrow  and  Rickmausworth  extension  line  to 
Aylesbury,  and  thereby  establish  a  new  communi- 
cation with  Birmingham.  The  last  Bill  in  the 
group  is  to  incorporate  a  company  with  powers  to 
construct  a  railway  from  the  Uxbridge  branch  of 
the  Great  Western  line  to  Amersham  and  Ayles- 
bury. Each  of  these  Bills  is  opposed  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  other  extensions,  all  of  whom  have 
presented  petitions  against  one  another. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Contractors  and  Contract  Prices. — Caslake 
v.  Bywaters.— This  case,  tried  on  Saturday  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,   in  Banc,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Watkiu  Williams  and  Mr.  Justice  Mathew, 
raised  a  question  of  some  interest  and  importance, 
as  to  whether  a  person  entering  into  a  contract 
with  builders  to  construct  for  him  a  house  with  all 
fittings,  &c,  is  liable  to  pay  them  the  full  contract 
price,  and  also  to  pay  the  artificers  employed  in 
the  building — in  fact,  as  one  of  the  judges  ob- 
served, to  pay  twice  over.    The  question  had 
arisen  in  this  way  :  A  Captain  Elliott  had  entered 
into  a  contract    with    Messrs.    Bywaters,  the 
builders,  for  the  erection  of  the  Beaconsfield  Club, 
Pall-mall.    The  contract  was  entered  into  in  the 
year  1876.    By  the  contract  Bywaters  were  to 
co  uplete  the  contract  works  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.   Dudley,  the  architect,  for  £24,359,  extras 
(ordered  in  writing  by  the  architect)  to  be  allowed 
for  at  measure  and  value,  "  at  the  prices  in  the 
bills  of  quantities,"  the  specification  setting  forth 
every  particular,  even  to  dressers,  &c,  but  pro- 
viding that  for  certain  things,  as  bells,  &c,  cer- 
tain sums  were  to  be  allowed,  such  provisions  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect,  who,  as  to 
these  provisions,  was  to  employ  such  persons  as 
he  might  think  proper  to  carry  out  the  works,  the 
amounts  to  be  deducted  from  the  contract.  The 
plaintiff  had  supplied  certain  gas  fittings,  &c, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but 
aware  that  the  builders  were  contractors ;  and  the 
question  was  whether  the  defendants  had  con- 
tracted with  the   plaintiff.    The  gasfitting  was 
included  in    the    provisions  referred   to.  The 
plaintiff  had  done  the  gas-fitting  in  the  house,  and 
it  appeared  that  he  was  selected  by  the  architect, 
but  was  sent  for  by  the  builders,  and  had  his 
directions  from  them,  the  architect  only  certify- 
ing the  amounts  payable  to  the  contractors  from 
time  to  time,  including  the  gas-fitting,  as  well  as 
other  heads  of  work ;    and  then  Bywaters,  the 
contractors,  paid  the  gas-fitter  with .  the  other 
artificers,  and  had  thus  paid  the  plaintiff  a  certain 
amount.     Difficulties,    however,  arose,  and  the 
plaintiff  brought  an  action  in  1877  against  Captain 
Elliott  for  the  amount  remaining  due  to  him, — 
£1,300;  but  he  discontinued  that  action  under 
advice,  and  brought  this  action  against  the  con- 
tractors,  and  in  the  meantime  they  had  sued 
Captain  Elliott  for  the  arrears  due  to  them  under 
the  contract,  including  this  claim,  and  they  ob- 
tained judgment  for  the  amount,  £1,200.  The 
present  action — the  gas-fitter's  action — against  the 
contractors  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
and,  after  a  trial  lasting  three  days,  he  obtained  a 
verdict.    This  was  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the    defendants    to    set    aside  the  verdict  as 
against  the  evidence,  and  also  on  the  ground  of 
misdirection  as  to  the  effect  of  the  contract,  and 
this  had  been  fully  argued.    The  argument  for 
the  contractors  was  that  under  the  contract  the 
architect  was  to  select  the  artificers,  and  amongst 
others,  the  gas-fitter,  and  that  therefore,  Captain 
Elliott  was  their  employer,  and  was  to  pay  them, 
the  provision  referred  to  taking  them  out  of  the 
contract.    The  argument  on  the  other  side  was 
that  this  could  not  be,  for,  if  so,  then  Captain 
Elliott  would  pay  twice  over,  as  the  contract  price 
included  everything.    The  Court  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  verdict  ought  not  to  be  disturbed, 
and  so  they  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Justice  Watkin  Williams,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  the  question,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  whether  the  artificers  employed 
were  to  recover  from  the  contractors  or  the  con- 
tractors' employer.    The  question  was  whether  the 
plaintiff,  as  the  gas-fitter,  had  been  employed  by 
the  contractors,  the  defendants,  so  as  to  make  the 
defendants  liable  to  him,  or  whether  the  plaintiff 
had  contracted  only  with  Captain  Elliott.  The 
evidence  was  not  very  clear ;  probably  if  it  had 
been  this  question  would  not  have  arisen.  The 
plaintiff  stated  that  he  had  been  brought  on  to  the 
premises  by  Bywaters,  who  wrote  to  him  telling 
him  that  he  was  selected,  and  that  he  had  his 
directions  from  them.    The  contract  indicated  that 
Captain  Elliott  was  to  pay  them  for  everything  on 
certificates  of  completion  to  certain  amounts.  The 
architect  appeared  also  to  have  given  Bywaters 
certificates  to  enable  them  to  know  what  sums 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  artificers.    Thus  it  was 
that  certificates  had  been  given  to  Bywaters  as  to 
Caslake's  work  with  others,  and  the  amounts  were 
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paid  on  those  certificates  by  Captain  Elliott.  The 
question  was  whether  there  was  an  employment  of 
Caslake  by  Bywaters.  Cat  lake  knew  nothing  of 
the  teims  of  their  contract,  and  only  knew  that 
they  were  contractors.  Was  there  evidence  that 
Bywatets  employed  Caslake?  Their  contention 
■was  that  they  ouly  employed  him  on  behalf  of 
Captain  Elliott  as  the  commcu  employer,  who  ul- 
timately paid.  His  case  was  tbat  they  employed 
him,  and  that  he  received  his  directions  fiom  them, 
and  that  all  that  the  architect  did  was  to  certify 
what  sums  they  should  receive  from  Captain 
Elliott.  The  contract  between  Bywater3  and 
Elliott  threw  no  light  on  the  qutstiou  whether 
or  not  they  employed  Caslake  or  any  other  particu- 
lar artificer.  That  question  would,  depend  upon 
what  passed  between  the  parties,  and,  in  trulh, 
the  contract  was  rather  against  Bywaters,  for  it 
showed  that  Captain  Elliott  had  contracted  to  pay 
them  the  very  sum  of  money  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff  and  other  artificers.  "All  provisions  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect "  did  not  meau 
they  weie  to  Le  taken  out  of  the  contract,  butouly 
that  the  architect  as  to  these  things  was  to  have 
the  privilege  of  choosing  i he  artificers.  Then  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  paities,  it  appeared  to  bear 
out  this  view  ;  for  though  Caslake  had  first  sued 
Captain  Elliott,  he  wa^  advised  to  and  did  drop  it 
as  untenable,  aud  Bywaters  had  obtained  judg- 
ment against  Captain  Elliott  for  these  very  moneys. 
It  was  ch ar  that  the  paities  understood  that  the 
artificers  were  to  be  tmployed  aud  paid  by  By- 
waters,  who  were  to  receive  the  entire  amount 
from  Captain  Elliott.  The  verdict,  therefore,  did 
not  appear  to  be  wrong,  but  rather  to  be  rght, 
and  this  application  for  a  new  trial  must  be  dis- 
missed. Mr.  Justice  Matthew  concurred.  The 
application  for  a  new  trial  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed, subject  to  appeal. 
The  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public 

BUILDINOS  AND  DALTON  V.  ANGUS  AND  CO.  — This 

was  an  appeal  brought  by  the  appellants,  the  de- 
fendants below,  against  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  reversing  a  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Divisii  n,  setting  aside  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
respondents,  the  plaintiffs  below.  The  respondents, 
Messis.  Augus  aud  Company,  are  coachbuildtrs  at 
Newca-tle-on-Tyne.  In  1S49  they  converted  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  Westgate-road  into  a  coach 
factory  and  warehouse.  In  the  process  of  conver- 
sion tney  i  emoved  the  internal  walls  cf  the  building 
and  erected  en  their  own  soil  close  to  and  in  contact 
with  the  adj&ceut  premises  since  purchased  by  the 
appellants,  the  Comniissioneis  of  Works,  a  large 
stack  of  biickwork,  serving  the  twofold  purpose  of 
a  chimney-stack  and  of  a  support  to  the  main 
girders  w  hich  had  to  be  put  in  to  sustain  the  floors. 
These  girders  were  inserted  into  the  stack  on  the 
one  siele,  and  into  the  respondents'  wall  on  the 
other,  and  formed  the  main  support  of  the  upper 
stories  cf  the  factoiy.  The  respondents  made 
these  alterations  without  any  direct  grant  from 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  premises  of  any  right  of 
lateral  support,  or  any  assent  on  his  part  to  the 
use  of  such  support,  or  knowledge  that  the  same 
was  in  fact  enjoyed.  Ihe  appellants,  the  Com- 
missionerf  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  having 
purcha-.ed  the  adjoining  house  in  order  to  erect  a 
Probate  Office  on  its  site,  contracted  with  Mr. 
Charles  Da'ton,  the  other  appellant,  that  he  shouhi 
execute  the  ptopostd  works  for  them.  By  the 
contract  and  specification  so  entered  into,  it  was 
providtd  that  the  contractor  should  erect  and 
complete  tbe  work  and  all  things  necessary  to  be 
done  in  and  al  out  the  same  in  a  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial and  workmanlike  manner,  conformably  to 
the  specification  and  general  conditions,  and  that 
he  should  shore  up  the  adjoining  buildings,  aud 
make  good  all  dam  'ge  that  might  be  caused  there- 
to during  the  pi  ogress  of  the  works.  Mr.  Dalton, 
in  the  course  ol  the  execution  of  the  work,  exca- 
vated the  ground  adjoining  the  respondents' 
premises,  leaving  a  thick  pillar  of  clay  round  the 
respondents'  stack  of  biickwork  for  its  support, 
ana  also  placed  bhoies  to  support  the  respondents' 
building.  Notwithstanding  thtsj  precautions, 
however,  1 1re  ground  beneath  the  chimney-stack 
gave  way,  and  the  re  spondeuts'  building,  losing 
its  main  support,  fell.  The  respondents  thereupon 
brought  au  action  against  the  appellants  (the  Com- 
missioners) and  the  contractor  for  the  loss 
occasion' d  by  the  fall  of  their  building,  which  was 
tried  at  the  Newcastle  Summer  Assizes,  1870,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Bush  and  a  special  jury,  when  a  ver- 
dict was  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  £1,1)13 
damages.  Ou  the  case  coming  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  for  judgment,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  Mr.  Justice  Lush 
dissenting,  decided  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right 
to  the  lateral  support  of  the  adjacent  soil,  and 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  elefendauts.  That 
judgment,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  consisting  of  Lord  Justice  Cotton  and 
Lord  Justice  Hunger,  Lord  Justice  Brott  dissent- 
ing. The  appeal  from  the  judgment,  of  the  latter 
Court  was  partly  argued  before  the  Houso  of 
Lords  in  November,  1879,  wheti  their  lordships 
directed  that  the  cause  thould  stand  over  until  the 


1-  arned  Judges  could  attend  to  assist  the  House 
with  their  opinion  on  the  questions  of  law  raised. 
In  November  last  the  appeal  was  re-argued  before 
their  lordships,  assisteel  by  the  above-named 
Judges,  who  then  requested  time  to  consider  their 
opinions  on  the  questions  of  law  wLich  their  lord- 
ships put  to  them.  Ou  Thursday  week  the  learned 
Judges  delivered  seriatim  very  long  and  elaborate 
opinions,  which  occupied  three  hours  in  reading. 
It'was  understood  that  the  learned  Judges  weie 
almost  equally  divided  in  opinion  on  certaiu  of  the 
questions  which  had  beeu  submitted  to  them. 
Lord  Coleridge,  on  bebalf  e<f  the  House,  thauked 
the  learned  Judges  for  their  careful  anil  elaborate 
opinions,  which  were  ordered  to  be  piiuted,  and 
the  further  cousideiation  of  the  case  was  then  ad- 
journed sine  die. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. — On  Saturday  last  a 
number  of  people  as.  embled  at  the  Eccleston  Iron 
Works,  Pimlico,  to  witness  the  casting  of  the  first 
of  the  two  bronze  sphinxes  which  are  to  be  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  Cleopatra's  Netdle  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment.  The  sphinxes  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  and,  when  completed, 
will  be  placed  at  tbe  base  of  the  needle  in  line  with 
the  Embankment,  one  looking  towards  West- 
minster and  the  other  towards  the  City.  Each 
sphinx  will  be  19ft.  long  by  6ft,  wide,  and  9ft. 
high  over  all,  and  will  weigh  about  seven  tons. 
The  metal  us^il  is  composed  of  90  parts  copper, 
and  10  parts  tin,  about  tight  tons  of  metal  being 
run  for  each  figure  to  allow  for  waste.  The  mould 
in  which  the  figure  was  cast  was  20ft.  long,  10ft. 
deep,  and  6ft.  wide,  its  approximate  weight,  in- 
cluding the  core,  being  150  tons.  On  Satuiday 
the  cupola  containing:  the  molten  metal,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  2,0l0°  Fah.,  was  tapped  soon  after 
half -past  12,  the  bronze  being  run  into  a  10-ton 
ladle.  Shortly  before  1  o'clock  the  molten  contents 
of  the  ladle  — eight  te  ns— were  successfully  trans- 
fered  to  the  mould,  the  running  temperature 
being  reduced  to  about  1,950°  Fah.  The  run  having 
been  successfully  effected,  the  visitors  were  shown 
the  four  wings,  which  are  to  be  placed  one  at  each 
angle  of  the  obelisk  where  it  re3ts  ou  the  masonry 
base.  There  were  also  designed  by  Mr.  Vulliamy 
as  well  as  thefour  filling  pieces  between  the  wings. 
Eich  of  the  filling  pieces  represents  the  cartouche 
of  Thothmes  III.,  the  insignia  being  the  sun,  a 
draftboard,  and  a  beetle.  In  addition  to  these  the 
vi  itors  were  afforded  the  oppoitunity  of  examining 
the  two  cast-iron  lamjrs  standards,  each  18ft.  high, 
which  are  to  be  placed  on  tbe  two  sanctuaries  in 
Northumberland- avenue,  and  surrounded  by  four 
dwarf  posts  of  corresponding  design. 

GLASGOW. — A  niche  in  the  hexagonal  tower  of 
the  new  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow,  was  last 
week  enriched  with  a  group  of  statuary  representing 
our  Saviour  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  The 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  of  heroic  size,  is 
seated,  with  the  right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  whi  e  the  left  is  placed  on  the  head  of 
a  kneeling  youth  with  upturned  face,  in  the  act  of 
prayer.  The  treatment  of  the  drapery  and  acces- 
sories is  Mediaival,  in  keeping  with  the  architecture 
of  the  building,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  Landless.  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Grassby,  of  Glasgow, 
is  the  sculptor,  and  the  group  is  a  presentation  to 
the  managers  of  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Charles 
Tennant,  M.P. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Hanley. — The  opening  of  the  works  for  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough  of  Han- 
ley took  place  on  Thursday  week.  The  sewage  of 
the  borough,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
area,  is  intercepted  and  conveyed  by  gravitation 
to  a  convenient  portion  of  the  Trent  Hay  Farm, 
where  it  is  dealt  with  by  precipitation  and  filtra- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  drainage  aud  other  works, 
with  the  purchase  of  23  acres  of  land,  has  exceeded 
£62,000.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lobley, 
borough  engineer,  Hanley. 

Chelmsford. — An  inquiry  was  held  last  week  at 
Chelmsford,  before  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
to  an  application  from  the  Chelmsford  local  board 
of  health  for  permission  to  borrow  a  further  sum  of 
£13,000  for  sewerage  works,  and  of  £2,000  for  the 
new  market,  in  addition  to  the  sums  of  £8,700  and 
£13,000  respectively  borrowed  for  thise  objects. 
After  hearing  evidence,  the  inspector  visited  the 
Bewerago  works,  wheuhe  expressed  au  opinion  that 
the  number  of  sub- soil  drains  was  insufficient,  and 
that  the  area  under  filtration  ought  to  be  increased. 
Ho  therefore  recommended  that  the  boarel  shoulel 
borrow  .CM, 000  insti  ;i<l  of  £13,000  for  the  sewerage. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  local  board  since  held, 
this  was  acceded  to  by  a  m  i  jority  of  one. 


©ur  ©ffiu  Cablt 

A  Parliamentary  paper  was  issued  on  Saturday 
last  giving  the  annual  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  National  Gallery  for  1880.  The  pictures 
purchased  during  the  year  were — St.  Sebastian, 
by  Bcrnadino  Cotignola ;  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  the  infant  St.  John  and  an  Angel,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  There  had  been  many 
bequests :  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Henry  Green — the 
Deposition  fiom  the  Cross,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  the  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with 
Mourning  An  gels,  Portrait  of  a  Maninan  attitude 
of  prayer,  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  St. 
Elizabeth,  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns,  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
other  figures,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Mocking  of  Christ,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Elizabeth.  The 
late  Mr.  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  bequeathed  "The 
Vision  of  Ezekiel,"  by  himself.  The  presents 
were  :  by  Mrs.  Robert  Holland,  Pan  and  Syrinx, 
by  Francois  Boucher  ;  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Portrait  of  a  Man,  attributed 
to  Sir  A.  More  ;  Portrait  of  Auna  Maria  Sohur- 
mann,  by  Jan  Lievans  ;  a  hunting  scene  by  Jan 
Weeninx ;  and  a  landscape  attributed  to  E. 
Wilson,  R  A.  The  loans  were  :  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Portrait  of  Christina  of  Denmark, 
Duchess  of  Milan,  the  work  of  Hans  Holbein  ; 
and  the  Colonna  Raphael,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Ripaldi.  The  total  number  of  pictures  now 
contained  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  Gallery,  ex- 
clusive of  water-colour  drawings,  is  about  1020. 
The  alteration  of  the  ceiling  and  skylight  in  the 
Turner  Galhry  is  earnestly  commended  to  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury.  There  are 
now  639  pictures  protected  by  glass.  The  gallery 
was  visited  during  the  year  by  1,036, 125 persons,, 
and  the  total  number  of  students  attending  the 
gallery  was  22,622. 

It  was  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stokc- 
upon -Trent  Town  Council,  on  Thursday,  that 
the  piofits  of  the  Stoke  and  Fenton  gasworks  for 
the  past  year  amounted  to  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds,  aud  the  Stoke  share  of  this  sur- 
plus is  equal  to  a  rate  of  something  like  two- 
shillings  in  the  pound,  so  that  the  financial  ad- 
vantage to  a  town  of  supplying  itself  with  gas  is 
very  considerable.  The  adverse  to  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture  was  referred  to  by  the  mayor,  who, 
while  believing  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
the  electric  light  would  take  the  place  of  gas  in 
private  house,  regarded  the  spread  of  the  brighter 
illuminating  power  in  lighting  larger  spaces  and 
public  buildings  as  inevitable.  It  is  just  posssble, 
therefore,  that  the  time  may  not  be  very  far  off 
when  the  acquisition  of  gasworks  by  governing 
bodies  will  not  be  such  an  object  of  anxious 
desire  as  it  often  is  now,  and  when  those  towns 
which  have  been  unable  to  persuade  their  gas 
companies  to  part  with  their  property  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  their  want  of  success 
rather  than  lament  it. 

A  plan  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Waring  for 
the  construction  of  a  central  railway  terminus  at 
Northumberland  Avenue,  to  which  are  to-  be 
brought  the  trains  of  the  North- Western,  the 
Great  Western,  and  the  South -AVestern  Rail- 
ways. His  plan  is  to  bring  the  North-Western 
and  the  Great  Western  trains  from  Willesden 
along  the  existing  West  London  Railway  down 
to  a  point  close  to  Battersea  Bridge,  thence  to 
carry  them  by  a  new  railway  under  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  under  the  new  embankment  which 
is  projected  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
from  the  Vauxhall  Bridge -road  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  thence  alongside  of  the  present 
Metropolitan  District  Rail  way  to  Northumberland 
Avenue.  The  South- Western  would  be  brought 
to  the  same  point  by  a  new  bridge  across  the 
river  half-way  between  Vauxhall  and  Victoria 
bridges.  Mr.  Waring  proposes  to  build  his  new 
station  on  that  piece  of  at  present  vacant  ground 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
which  abuts  on  the  Northumberland-avenue  and 
Whitehall-place.  It  will  be  more  than  double 
the  size  of  the  existing  Charing  Cross  station. 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  is  associated  with  the  work 
as  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry  and  Mr. 
Aitken  as  engineers.  A  conference  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  station  has,  it  is  stated, 
already  been  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  when  Mr.  Waring  stated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  purchaso  the  necessary  land  and 
privileges  from  the  Board,  anel  to  lodge  a  Bill  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  asking  for  authority 
to  carry  through  the  enterprise. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Sunday 
Society  this  week,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  a  report 
about  public  work  being  carried  on  in  the  City 
last  Sunday  was  considered  and  the  following 
resolution  adopted,  viz.,  "  That  the  Eight 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  M.P.,  be  requested 
to  bring  the  following  resolution  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  viz.  : 
'That  the  committee  of  the  Sunday  Society 
having  learned  that  workmen  were  employed 
yesterday  (Sunday)  in  some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  City  in  fixing  the  apparatus 
for  electric  lighting,  desire  to  express  their  dis- 
approval of  such  work  being  performed  on  Sun- 
days, and,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  endanger 
the  preservation  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  leisure, 
when  the  mass  of  the  population  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  elevating  influences  of  Religion, 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  this  committee 
trust  that  the  Court  of  Common  Council  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  unnecessary  work.'  " 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  to  hold  a  special  loan 
exhibition  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ornamental 
art  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  during  the 
coming  summer  months.  The  Committee  of 
Advice  has  been  formed,  and  the  first  meeting, 
at  which  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold, 
K.G.,  presided,  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  19th 
inst.,  in  the  museum.  The  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  Earl  Spencer,  E.G.,  and  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Right 
Honourable  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  received  His 
Royal  Highness. 

The  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tay 
Bridge  continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
North  British  Railway  directors,  and  they  believe 
that  the  bridge  finally  decided  upon  is  the  best 
possible  under  all  the  circumstances.  It  provides  for 
the  navigation  of  the  river  with  spans  of  a  width 
of  245ft.,  the  greatest  height  being,  from  high 
water  to  the  under  side  of  the  girders,  62ft.,  as 
against  88ft.  in  the  old  bridge.    The  line  of  the 
bridge  will  be  a  uniform  gradient,  varied  con- 
siderably, being  in  one  part  as  severe  as  one  in 
74  north  of  the  four  navigable  spans.  There 
were  in  the  old  bridge  niue  other  large  spans.  In 
the  new  bridge  these  will  be  replaced  by  eighteen 
spans  of  half  the  old  dimensions,  the  girders  being 
placed  below  instead  of  above  the  rails  as  before. 
Each  of  the  piers  will  be  of  brickwork  and  con- 
crete up  to  eight  and  a  half  feet  above  high 
water,  and  of  plated  wrought  iron  from  that 
level  to  the  under  side  of  the  girders.    The  ter- 
mination of  the  bridge  at  each  end  will  be  by 
brick  arching,  and  a  substantial  parapet  will  be 
erected  throughout  its  entire  length.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  utilising  of 
the  old  foundations,  which  in  themselves  are 
quite  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure  ;  but  the  insuperable  objection  to 
their  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  liable  to 
scour,  and  this,  in  the  new  bridge,  would  be  pre- 
vented by  making  the  foundations,  except  those 
in  rock,  20ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
where  they  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possi- 
bility to  scour. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  "William 
Wailes,  the  well  known  artist  in  stained  glass, 
of  Gateshead-on-Tyne.  The  deceased  was  the 
sod  of  a  former  steward  of  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital estates  at  Dilston,  and  was  born  at  New- 
castle. Half  a  century  since  he  carried  on  business 
as  a  grocer  and  provision  dealer,  but  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  stain- 
ing glass.  In  order  to  see  the  best  specimens  of 
windows,  Mr.  Wailes  spent  sometime  in  visiting 
the  cathedrals  and  principal  churches  of  the 
Continent,  and  on  his  return  commenced  buisness 
in  Newcastle  as  an  artist  in  stained  glass.  His 
fame  became  world-wide  and  his  works  are  to  be 
found  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  India, 
America,  and  Australia.  He  had  a  family  of  a 
soil  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  his 
partner,  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Wailes  was  72  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  new  method  of  protecting  iron  from  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  devised  by  a  Mr. 
Ward.  The  new  process  consists  in  the  combined 
application  of  silicates  and  heat,  and  is  termed 
the  "inoxydising"  process.  This  is  the  basis 
of  several  subsequent  processes  for  ornamenting 
the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  inoxydising 
process  consists  in  coating  the  cast  or  wrought 
iron  objects  with  a  silicate  composition,  which  is 
applied  either  by  means  of  abrush  or  by  dipping 
th-  iron  in  a  bath  of  the  solution.    The  coating 


quickly  dries  upon  the  objects,  which  are  then 
passed  through  a  furnace  heated  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  articles  under  treat- 
ment. The  silicate  composition  is  thus  fused  and 
absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  metal,  becoming 
homogeneous  with  it.  Upon  cooling  the  articles 
treated  are  found  to  be  covered  with  a  dull  black 
coating,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  found  not  to 
suffer  change  from  long  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, nor  to  disintegrate  or  separate  from  the 
surfaces  to  which  it  has  become  applied.  The 
ornamentation  is  effected  by  coating  and  fur- 
nacing  the  articles  by  the  combination  of  the 
silicate  composition  with  vitrifiable  colours. 


Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryness,  tick- 
ling and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  Toice.  For 
these  symptoms  use  Epps's  Glyceiine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  7Jd.  and  Is.  lAd.,  labelled 
*'  James  Errs  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A 
letter  received  :  "  Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your  Glycerine 
Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treat- 
ment) in  almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear 
the  voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm. — Yours  faithfully. 
Gordon  Holmes,  L.li. CP. E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Municipal 
Thr  oat  and  Ear  Infirmary." 


CHIPS. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  citzens  of  Dublin  was 
held  on  Monday,  to  consider  the  site  for  the  pro- 
posed Science  and  Art  Museum.  The  claims  and 
disadvantages  of  Merrion-square  and  Kildare- 
street  having  been  discussed,  it  was  decided  to 
memorialise  the  Government  in  favour  of  the  latter 
site.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  by  several  speakers 
that  the  Government  had  promised  to  throw  open 
the  competition  for  the  proposed  buildings  to 
Irish  architects. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern  art 
needlework  is  ti  be  held  in  St.  Patrick's  hall, 
Dublin,  from  Thursday,  April  28th,  till  Saturday, 
May  7th. 

Memorial-stones  were  laid  at  Dawlish,  on 
Thursday  week,  of  New  Wesleyan  Sunday-schools, 
in  course  of  erection  at  a  cost  of  about  £450.  Mr. 
Delbridge  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Hawkins 
and  Lamacraft  are  the  builders. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  East 
Grinstead  on  Wednesday  week.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Haughton,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Charl- 
wood  Brothers  ;  the  cost  has  been  about  £1,800. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  Thursday  morning  week  in 
a  pile  of  deals  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Bartram 
and  Prout,  timber  merchants,  Belvedere- road, 
Lambeth,  and  was  not  extinguished  till  consider- 
able damage  had  been  caused.  On  examination  it 
was  found  that  the  deals  had  been  saturated  with 
paraffin  oil,  and  near  by  was  discovered  some 
matches  and  a  large  bottle  containing  a  little 
paraffin. 

The  Government  have  accepted  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Neill  and  Sons,  of  Manchester,  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Post-office  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Office  of  Works,  London,  is 
the  architect.  It  is  expected  the  building  will  be 
completed  in  about  three  years,  the  date  named  in 
the  conditions  of  contract  being  May  1,  1884. 

The  Whitechapel  district  board  of  works  pro- 
ceeded on  the  14th  inst.  to  elect  a  surveyor  in  suc- 
cession to  the  late  Mr.  S.  W.  Iron.  From  amongst 
67  candidates,  Mr.  La  Riviere,  assistant  surveyor, 
was  appointed  by  28  votes,  as  against  26  votes 
i  eceived  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Ross,  one  of  the  principal 
assistants  in  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers' 
office. 

A  first  meeting  of  creditors  of  William  John 
Hutchings  and  William  James  Berry,  builders  and 
contractors,  of  Honiton,  was  held  on  Monday  week, 
at  Exeter.  The  statement  of  affairs  showed  total 
liabilities  £1,819  14s.  Id.  ;  total  assets,  £594  4s.  5d., 
and  the  debtors  offered  a  composition  of  5s.  in  the 
pound.  Liquidation  by  arrangement  was  resolved 
upon,  and  a  committee  of  inspection  was  ap- 
pointed. 

A  new  Congregational  Crnpel  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Mevagissey,  Cornwall,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Sil vanes  Trevail. 

A  tender  has  been  accepted,  at  £1,447,  for  the 
erection  of  a  U.P.  church  on  the  island  of  Sanday, 
Orkney. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  aDd  Morris  have  to-day 
removed  from  98,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.  (which 
premises  are  required  for  City  improvements)  to 
more  commodious  offices  at  No.  8,  New  Broad- 
street,  E.C,  close  to  the  Broad-street  and  Liverpool - 
street  termini,  and  two  doors  from  the  Bishopsgate 
(Metropolitan)  station. 

The  seat  of  the  Hartopp  family  at  Four  Oaks- 
park,  near  Sutton  Coldfield,  has  been  reopened, 
after  conversion  into  a  race- course,  at  a  cost 
exceeding  £100,000.  The  old  hall  has  been  left  as 
a  centre-piece  to  the  track,  which  is  oval  in  form, 


and  1 J  miles  in  circuit.  Five  blocks  of  stands  have 
been  built  in  brick,  stone,  and  iron,  having  plate- 
glass  windows  and  screens  to  the  principal  floors, 
and  these  including  the  accommodation  on  the  flat 
roofs  provide  room  for  over  4,000  spectators.  Mr. 
W.  Jenkins,  of  Bennett-hill,  Birmingham,  has  been 
the  architect,  and  personally  supervised  the  opera- 
tions ;  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Surman  and 
Sons,  of  Great  Colmore-street,  Birmingham. 

The  memorial -stone  of  a  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  was  laid  in  Commercial-road,  Bournemouth, 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  building  will  be  Gothic 
in  style,  will  have  a  froutage  of  Bath-stone,  and 
is  to  seat  200  persons.  The  cost  will  be  about  £900. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Hawker  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Joy 
the  contractor. 

A  group  of  Good  Templars'  buildings  were  in- 
augurated at  Paisley  on  Monday.  They  are  Classic 
in  style,  are  built  of  local  stone,  and  consist  of  a 
main  hall,  75ft.  by  40ft.  and  45ft.  high,  seating, 
inclusive  of  horse-shoe  gallery,  1,000  persons  ;  at 
the  rear  are  two  rooms,  each  seated  for  100  persons, 
and  beneath  two  smaller  halls  and  several  minor 
rooms.  Messrs.  Rennieson  and  Scott,  of  Paisley, 
are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  James  Barclay,  of 
Paisley,  took  the  principal  contract  for  building. 
The  cost  has  been  about  £7,000. 

A  new  district  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  being 
built  at  Derby  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Peacock,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  London.  It  is 
Norman  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  north 
and  south  aisles  under  three  gable  roofs,  and  with- 
out clerestories,  and  a  square-ended  chancel.  The 
aisle  and  chancel  windows  will  be  round-headed 
without  mullions  or  tracery,  and  at  the  eastern  and 
westtrn  gables  will  be  wheel- windows.  The  walls 
will  be  ef  hard  brick,  faced  outside  with  Coxbench 
stone,  and  lined  inside  with  cement.  Open  seats  of 
pine  will  accommodate  some  600  worshippers.  The 
church  is  to  be  opened  at  Michaelmas  next. 

A  new  high  altar  was  consecrated  on  Saturday 
at  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Elm- 
grove,  Brighton.  It  is  constructed  of  white  marble, 
was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  has  cost  £800. 

A  school  of  art  is  to  be  opened  at  Bedford,  in 
May,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  head  master 
of  the  Bedford  Grammar  School. 

The  Devonport  town  council  have  decided  to 
purchase  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  that  town, in- 
cluding its  property,  for  the  purposes  of  a  free 
library  at  a  cost  of  £2,500. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society  for  this  year  will  be  held  at  Canterbury 
about  the  end  of  J  uly,  and  a  visit  will  be  made  to 
Wingham  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Downs,  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  who  had 
been  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the 
local  board  of  that  town  since  its  formation,  died 
suddenly  on  Tuesday  week. 

The  corporation  of  Chard,  Somerset,  have  re- 
solved to  adopt  the  sodium  process  for  the  treat- 
ment and  disposal  of  sewage.  The  system  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  borough  surveyor  of 
Taunton,  and  has  been  in  use  in  that  town  for 
some  time. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  in  Church - 
street,  Ashborne,  on  Tuesday.  It  is  Grecian  com- 
posite in  style,  and  is  of  brick,  with  Stanton  stone 
dressings  and  mouldings.  It  measures  69ft.  by 
36ft.  6in.,  and  beneath  the  chapel  itself  are  a 
schoolroom,  44ft.  by  37ft.,  iufants',  and  three 
class-rooms,  chapel-keeper's  lodge,  and  vestries. 
The  chapel  is  seated  in  pitch-pine  for  500  persons, 
with  provision  for  a  future  gallery.  Behind  the 
rostrum  is  an  apsidal  domed  orchestra.  Mr.  John 
Wills,  of  Derby,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George 
Pemberton,  also  of  Derby,  the  builder ;  the  total 
cost  has  been  about  £2,000. 

The  local  board  of  Wellington,  Salop,  have 
arranged  terms  with  the  local  water  company  for 
the  transfer  of  their  waterworks  and  undertaking 
to  them,  as  the  urban  sanitary  authority,  for 
£12,000. 

Mr.  Wm.  Crank,  sewer  contractor,  of  Bolton, 
committed  suicide  on  Wednesday  week  by  hang- 
ing himself.  At  the  inquest  it  was  stated  that 
deceased  was  depressed  in  spirits  on  account  of  a 
dispute  with  the  contractor  for  a  new  gasometer 
for  Bolton,  for  which  he  had  taken  a  sub-contract 
at  a  schedule  of  prices  for  excavations.  He  left  a 
written  paper  declaring  that  his  act  was  not  rash, 
as  it  was  '  to  heal  a  broken  heart  caused  by  in- 
justice." A  verdict  of  suicide  whilst  in  a  state  of 
temporary  insiuity  was  returned  at  the  inquest. 

At  Tighnabruaich,  N.B.,  on  Saturday,  the 
memorial  stone  was  laid  of  a  new  hall  to  accom- 
modate 200  persons.  Mr.  Smellie,  of  Partick, 
Glasgow,  is  the  architect. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thurstow,  of  Ashford,  East  Kent, 
died  on  Friday,  at  the  age  of  82.  For  very  many 
years  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  read  sur- 
veyors in  Kent,  and  a  great  many  of  the  turnpike 
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highways  were  under  his  management.  He  sur- 
veyed much  of  the  line  of  the  South-Eastern  Bail- 
way  Company,  and  for  some  years  was  surveyor  to 
the  Ashford  Local  Board. 

Four  iron  piers  are  being  built  at  the  present 
time  at  the  Britannia  Ironworks,  Derby,  for  a 
bridge  to  cross  the  river  Indus,  at  Attock,  to  carry 
the  Northern  Punjab  Railway  extension.  The 
piers  are  all  of  wrought  iron,  each  21ft.  6in.  wide 
at  top  ;  Nos.  1  and  2  are  each  132ft.  high  and  66ft. 
wide  at  base  ;  No.  3,  109ft.  high  and  55ft.  wide  at 
base;  and  No.  4,  86ft.  high  and  47ft.  6in.  wide; 
they  weigh  respectively  300,  300,  250,  and  100  tons. 
The  bridge  will  be  of  steel  girders,  carrying  a  line 
of  rails,  oft.  6in.  gauge,  at  the  top  and  a  roadway 
underneath.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  A.  M.  Rendel, 
C.E.,  of  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

The  Hendon  local  board  of  health  have  elected 
as  surveyor  Mr.  J.  Pollard,  an  assistant  in  the 
engineer's  depaitment  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

The  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  memorial  brass,  designed  by 
Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  for  Westminster  Abbey,  is  just 
being  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  view  very  shortly 
at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  for  a  few  days 
before  being  fixed  in  its  place.  Of  this  due  notice 
will  be  given  by  an  advertisement  in  our  pages. 

The  new  free  library  and  Hastings  memorial 
museum  at  Worcester  were  opened  on  Wednesday 
by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Lowell.  They  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of 
Bolton  and  Derby,  selected  in  competition.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Wells  and  Son. 

The  parish  church  of  Norrieston,  Perthshire, 
has  just  been  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  MacLaren,  King  William- street,  Strand, 
London.  The  interior  has  been  entirely  re- 
modelled, and  a  richly -designed  pulpit,  with  carved 
canopy  over,  replaces  the  old  one.  Decorations 
have  been  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  by  Mr. 
Miller  Stirling,  from  drawings  supplied  by  the 
architect. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH 
ARCHITECTS.— The  Tenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Session  will  !>••  h-  ltl  on  MONDAY  evening,  28th  inst.,at  8  p.m 
when,  after  tl  e  names  of  Candidates  recommended  for  ad  mission 
have  heen  announced,  a  Paper  entitled  "  HISTORICAL  DOCU- 
MENTS" will  be  read  by  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Fellow.  The  paper 
treats  principally  of  the  modern  practice  of  Restoration. 

J.  MAI  VICAR  ANDERSON,  Hon  Sec. 
WILLIAM  H.  WHITE,  Secretary. 
9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK, 

Monday. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch' tects.  "His- 
torical Documents."  By  J.  J.  Stevenson. 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples Involved  in  Electric  Lighting." 
By  Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  F.R.S.  4th  and 
concluding  Cantor  Lecture.   8  pm. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion 
on  paper  by  D.  Phillips,  on  "The  Com- 
parative Endurance  of  Iron  and  Mild 
Steel  when  Exposed  to  Corrosive  Influ- 
ences." 8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  *■  Ee:ent  Advances  in 
Electric  Lighting."  By  W.  H.  Preece. 
M.I.C.E.  8p.m. 

Thursday. — Royal  Institution.  "  Ornament."  Lecture 
No.  3.    By  H.  H.  Statham.    3  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  So- 
ciety. "Lifts."  By  G.  J.  Child.  7  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. 
''Baal  Worship  and  Baalitic  Practices 
Connected  with  Modem  Times."  By 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  M.A.   7  30  p.m. 

Friday.  —  Architectural  Association.  Special  business 
meeting.  7p.m.  "Settlements."  By 
L.  C.  Riddett.   7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  i"The  King  in  His 
Relation  to  Early  Civic  Justice."  By  Sir 
H.  S.  Maine.  9  p.m. 


Lamplougii's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  MI  Tou.SNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill     Use  no  substitute  — ( Advt.1 

Holloway's  Pills.— These  famous  Pills  purify  the 
blood,  and  act  most  powerfully,  yet  soothingly,  on  the  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys,  ;.nd  bowels,  giving  tone,  energy,  and  vigour 
to  the  whole  .■ystein.  They  arc  wonderfully  efficacious  in  all 
ailments  incidental  to  females,  and,  a,  a  general  family  medicine, 
are  unequalled. 


Strata  $eim 


"WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Hawick,  N.B  —The  btrike  in  the  building  trade, 
after  being  continued  for  a  fortnight,  was  settled 
on  Saturday  l>y  tho  masters  conceding  the  demand 
of  the  men  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  G|d.  to 
7d.  per  hour. 

■  

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
Oneral  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  Bent  to 
any  pait  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 


Demiting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 

B  A  TH  ONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

cannot  be  surpassed  in  beauty  of  appearance 
FOll  interior  work. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt.] 

 #>-^^^^-«  

TENDERS. 

*«*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Anebley.  —  For  the  erection  of  stabling,  letter" 
sorters'  room,  and  cottage  in  the  Eidsdale-road, 
Anerley,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  of  the  Co- 
operative Stores,  Anerley.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect, 
2(5,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.  :  — 

Spicer,  J.,  Anerley   £1,475   0  0 

Smith  and  Son,  J.,  L.  Norwood  ...      1,215   0  0 

Maslus,  G.,  Anerley   1,205  0  0 

Holledge  and  Smart,  L.  Norwood        1,110   0  0 
North  and  Appleton.New  Wands- 
worth (accepted)    1,095   0  0 

Ochenden,  H.,  Anerley    931   0  0 

Ayr.— For  upholstery  work,  &c,  in  the  new  town-hall 
for  the  Ayr  town  council : — 

Wilson,  of  Ayr  (accepted)    £237   3  5 

Balham.— For  additions  to  No.  4,  Archer-terrace,  for 
Mr.  J.  A.  Southon.  Mr.  J.  Randall  Vining,  48,  Guild- 
ford-street,  Russell-square,  architect:— 

Rumens,  W   £424   0  0 

Marriage,  W   410  0  0 

Potterton,  T.  (accepted)    396   0  0 

Barton. -For  the  construction  of  a  2ft.  pipe  outfall 
sewer,  sluice  chamber,  principal  bench  carriers,  &c,  for 
the  Warley  main  drainage  on  the  Barton  Old  Hall  Sewage 
Farm.  Mr.  John  Price,  A.M.I.C.E., engineer.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  engineer : — 

Snape,  W.  and  Sons,  Eccles   £201  13  8 

Williams,  J.,  Chester   163  19  0 

Turner,  R.  and  Sons,  Warrington*      137   0  2 
*  Accepted. 
(Engineer's  estimate,  £140.) 

Bishop  Auckland.— For  the  erection  of  a  young  men's 
Church  institute.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Thompson,  architect 
46,  North  Bondgate,  Bishop  Auckland.  Accepted 
tenders : — 

Mason's  work  :  — 


Bell,  G.  H.,  Bishop  Auckland 

£655 

0 

0 

Joiner's  work : — 

Braithwaite  &  Son,  B'hop  Aucklnd. 

368 

0 

0 

Plasterer's  work  :— 

Kirby,  S.,  Bishop  Auckland 

90 

0 

0 

Slater's  work  :— 

Pollard,  W.,  Bishop  Auckland 

57 

0 

0 

Painter's  work  :  — 

Thompson,  R.,  Bishop  Auckland  ... 

45 

0 

0 

Plumber's  work : — 

Laidler,  J.,  Durham  

179 

0 

0 

£1,394   0  0 

Bournemouth.— For  the  erection  of  a  mortuary  at  the 
cemetery : — 

Manuel                                            £195   5  0 

Jeans                                             171  0  6 

George                                              152  0  0 

Jenkins  and  Son                                  147   0  0 

Burnham,  Somerset.— For  scavenging  the  town,  for 
the  local  board : — 

Sperring,  J.  (accepted)    £260   0  0 

[Eleven  tenders  received.] 

Burton-on-Trent.  —  For  erection  of  bark  shed,  &c, 
stores,  chimney,  &c,  Burton  on-Trent.  Messrs.  William 
Sugden  and  Son,  architects,  Leek.  Quantities  by  archi- 
tects : — 

Sugden  (no  relation  of  architects)  \ 
Chamberlain,  Bros.  I  cl>  n 

Pickering,  Bros.  j  *"!>'3*4  17  u 

Buxton  and  Thorney  / 

Ciiiswick.— For  the  construction  of  four  additional 
tanks  at  the  sewage  pumping  station,  for  the  Chiswick 
improvement  commissioners.  Mr.  H.  O.  Smith,  engineer 
and  surveyor  : — 

In  brickwork.    In  concrete  and 
brickwork. 

Acock,  G    £3,977  £4,122 

Dickenson    3,889  3,991 

Keeble,  T.  W.  ...  3,574  3,688 
Nowell  and  Robson  3,442  3,591 

Neave,  W.  and  Son...  3,285  3,370 
Smith,  H.*  ...        2,520  2,860 

(*  Recommended  for  acceptance.) 

Dockiiead. — For  additions  to  St.  Saviour's  Wharf, 
Dockhead,  for  Seth  Taylor,  Esq.  Messrs.  Snook  and 
Stock,  architects  : — 

Rider   £4,035   0  0 

Wells   3,984   0  0 

Marsland    3,912  0  0 

Greenwood,  J.  and  J   3,697   0  0 

Holland  and  Hannen    3,573   0  0 

Drumcondba.— For  the  substitution  of  steps  for  a  re- 
taining wall  on  eastern  side  of  Ilollybank,  Drumcondra, 
for  the  town  commissioners.  Mr.  Leonard,  C.E.,  town- 
ship surveyor :  — 

Dcrwan  and  Boylan  (accepted)  £50  0  0 


£1,275   0  0 


Dorchester.— Tenders  received  by  town  council  for  a 
cottage  to  be  erected  at  the  waterworks.  Plans  prepared 
and  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Walter  Thomas,  Assoc. 
M.I.C.E.,  borough  engineer  and  surveyor  :— 

Wellspring,  J.,  Dorchester   £299   0  0 

Guy  and  Son,  Dorchester    291  10  0 

Ball  and  Son,  Southampton   290  0  3 

Tilley,  L ,  Dorchester    275  0  0 

Highoate. — For  additional  nurses'  apartments  at  the 
Holborn  Union  Infirmary,  Highgate.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  and  Son,  architects  :— 

Howard    £2,350  0  0 

Bamford    2,275   0  0 

Mowlem  and  Co   2,246   0  0 

Wall,  Bros   2,190   0  0 

Crockett  (accepted)   2,059  0  0 

Garrud   1,937  0  0 

Hollow  ay. — For  new  meeting-room,  additions,  &c,  at 
St.  Barnabas  Church,  Harriet-road,  Holloway.  Mr.  T. 
K.  Green,  architect: — 

Niblett,  W.  T.  (accepted). 

Hove.— For  scavenging  the  district  for  one  year,  for 
the  Hove  town  improvement  commissioners : — 

Hudson  (accepted)    £100   0  0 

[Lowest  tender  but  one  of  those  sent  in.] 

Kilburn,  N.W.— For  the  enlargement  of  a  school  now 
in  course  of  erection  in  Netherwood-street,  Kilburn,  from 
600  to  1,000  school  places,  for  the  London  School  Board, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Bobson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the  Board : — 
Kirk  and  Randall  (accepted)       ...     £2,847   0  0 

Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall's  tender  was  accepted  at 
£6,462  for  the  original  school,  and  the  present  tender  is 
based  on  contract  schedule  of  prices  :— Cost  of  site  (area 
32,795  sq.  ft ),  £2,587  6s.  9d  ;  cost  of  (a)  school  buildings, 
including  larger  closets,  £2,594;  (">),  tar  pavement  and 
playground,  £124 ;  (c),  boundary  walls  and  gates,  £129 ; 
total,  £2,847.    Costper  head  of  (a),  (6),  and  \c),  £7  2s.  4d. 

Kirkintilloch.— For  the  erection  of  ftreet  urinals,  for 
the  police  commissioners  of  Kirkintilloch  : — 

Smith,  G.  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (accepted). 
[Lowest  of  four  tenders  received.] 

Leicester.— For  the  erection  of  two  lodges  and  en- 
trance gates  at  the  Abbey-road  approach  to  Abbey  Park, 
for  the  Leicester  town-council.   Mr.  Tait,  architect : — 

Kellett,  W.  H.  (accepted)      £lfll3      £303  10  0 

Leek.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  West- 
street  Sunday  and  day-school  premises,  Leek.  Messrs. 
William  Sugden  and  Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  the 
architects : — 

Bromage  ) 

Stevenson  j 

Leek.— For  alterations  and  extensions  to  St.  Edward's 
Schools,  Mill-street,  Leek.   Messrs.  William  Sugden  and 
Son,  architects,  Leek.   Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 
Knowles  ) 

MackereU  \  £1,203   1  0 

Phillips  ) 

Liskeard.— For  the  erection  of  schools  in  Barley-lane 
for  the  Liskeard  School  Board.  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Pearce,  architects  to  the  Board  :  — 

Gill,  Liskeard   £2,195  10  0 

Godfrey,  Liskeard   2,190  0  0 

Trehane,  Liskeard   2,060  0  0 

Pooley  and  Sierley,  Liskeard     ...      2,035   0  0 
Nicholls and  Sons,  Liskeard      ...      1,975  0  0 
Northcott  and  Sons,  Pensilva*  . . .      1,756   0  0 
•Accepted. 
(Architect's  estimate,  £1,825.) 

London.— For  proposed  dwellings,  for  the  Broad-street 
Station  Dwellings  and  Workshops  Co.  (Limited).  Mr.  E. 
T.  Hall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect  :— 

Patrick    £35,312   0  0 

Longmire  and  Burge    34,300  0  0 

Adamson    33,700   0  0 

Bray   33,350  0  0 

Greenwood,  J.  and  J.  (accepted)      32,800  0  0 

London.— For  street-cleaning  and  dust  removal  during 
three  years,  for  the  vestry  of  St.  James,  Westminster : — 
Bryce  (accepted)  £3.700  per  annum. 
[Present  contract,  £4,700  per  annum.] 
London.— For  foundations  in  Gray's  Inn-road,  Hol- 
born, for  Mr.  Ryall.  Mr.  George  Vickery,  architect :  - 

Jerrard    £1,636   0  0 

Patrick    1,625   0  0 

Morter    1,543  0  0 

Colls  and  Sons    1,542   0  0 

Lawrence    1,485  0  0 

AshbyBros.    1,455  0  0 

Brass    1,438   0  0 

Nightingale    1,430  0  0 

Crabb,  Geo.    1,392  0  0 

London.— For  first  portion  of  new  premises  in  Upper 
Whitecross-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Hodgkinson,  Stead, 
and  Co.   Mr.  John  Collier,  architect : — 
Crabb,  Geo.  (accepted) 
Lowestoft.— For  making-up  St.  George's-road,  for  the 
improvement  commissioners : — 

Church,  J   £367  15  9 

Tandy,  Thos.,    363  15  0 

Yallop,  Jas.  (accepted)    347  3  6 

Lowestoft. —  For  the  construction  of  intercepting 

sewers,  for  the  Lowestoft  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners :  - 

Botterill,  J„  London    £13,753  0  0 

Bell,  J.,  Wood  Green,  W.       ...      12,369  0  0 

Rigby,  Worksop    10,952  0  0 

Pearson  and  Son,  Ipswich       ...      10,000  0  0 

Neave,  J.,  and  Son,  Lewisham...        9,458  9  6 

Etheridge  and  Fay,  Manchester         9,000  0  0 

Cook  and  Bennett,  Spalding*    ...      8,186  0  0 
"Accepted 
(Surveyor's  estimate,  £8,243.) 

Melton  Mowbray.— For  a  sewer  in  Nottingham-road, 
for  the  local  board.    Mr.  Johnson,  surveyor : — 

Bishop    £75   0  0 

Shurman   58  15  0 

Barnes    47  19  0 

Gljver    48  0  0 

Shaw,  B.  (accepted)    42  10  0 
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Mansfield.—  For  a  detached  house  on  the  Crow  Hill 
Estate,  for  T.  Buxton,  Esq.  Mr.  Thomas  Hartas,  arelii  • 
tect,  28.  King-street,  Manchester;  quantities  by  J.  H. 
Stone,  Todd- street,  Manchester:— 


Vallance  and  Son   

...  £1,370 

0 

Greenwood   

1,310 

0 

Parsons  and  Stevenson  ... 

1,229 

8 

Sills   

1,215 

0 

Parsons  C  

1,210 

0 

Hind   

1,207 

0 

Vallance  W.  A  

1,178 

0 

Alsop   

1,163 

9 

Fisher  (accepted) 

1,110 

0 

Young   

1,095 

0 

Mabkft  llAitnoRoiinn.—  For  new  mill  at 
borough.  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  architect 
Wellingborough  :— 


Market  Har- 
,  The  Square, 

B. 


A. 

Major,  Leicester   £3,557   0   0  £3,500   0  0 

Parnell  and  Son,  Rugby     ...   3,550   0   0  3,490   0  0 

Roberts,  Bros.,  Stamford   ...   3,450  0   0  3,380   0  0 

Henson,  Geo.,  Kettering    ...   3,450   0   0  3,330   0  0 

Martin,  Northampton       ...   3,400   0   0  3,300   0  0 

Smith,  B.  N  ,  Birmingham...   3,345   0   0  3,285   0  0 

Herbeit,  J.  and  H.,  Leicester  3,315   0   0  3,216   0  0 

Watkin,  Northampton      ...   3,100   0  0  2,950   0  0 

Smith,  Bros  ,  Northampton  3,030   0   0  3,030   0  0 

Henson,  Wellingborough  ...  '2,973  0  0  2,973  0  0 
*  Accepted  for  A. 

A  with  Dumfries  stone  dressings  ;  B  with  Ketton 
stone  dressings. 

Newport,  I.  W.  —  For  restoration  of  the  National 
Schools,  Newport,  I.  W.  Mr.  R.  Braxton  Perress,  archi- 
tect : — 

Grant,  Newport    £796   0  0 

Dyer,  Newport   760   0  0 

Jenkins,  Bros,  (accepted)    649  0  0 

Norwich.— For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  at  the 
new  city  asylum,  for  the  town  council  : — 

Hurn,  J.,  of  Hellesdon  (accepted)        £569  0  0 
(Lowest  of  four  tenders  received.) 

NoTTiso-niLL. — For  furnishing  the  new  workhouse 
infirmary  in  Rackham-street,  Ladbroke-grove-road,  for 
the  Marylebone  board  of  guardians.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Suell  and  Son,  architects:— 

MelusandCo.  (accepted). 

Portsmouth.— For  the  extension  of  Portsmouth  and 
Cosham  tramways  for  the  Provincial  Tramways  Company 
(Limited;.    Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel,  engineers,  2, 
Finsbury-cireus,  E  C.   Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Glenn  :  — 
Nowell   and  Robson,  Belgrave- 

road,  London    £7,747   0  0 

Quick,  T.W.,  Portsmouth   7,670   0  0 

Bramble  Bros.,  Portsea    7,515   0  0 

Light,  W.  R.  and  C,  Portsmouth  7,447  0  0 
Griffiths,  Kingsland-road,  London      7,125   0  0 

Cojper,T.C,  Portsmouth   6,941   0  0 

Bevis,  F.,  Portsmouth    6,747    4  7 

Ward,  W.,  Portsmouth    6,672   0  0 

Hill,  W.,  Gosport   6,600   0  0 

Shep-ard,   J.,  Chetwynd  -  road, 

Highgate,  London,  N   5,542   0  0 

Havter,  T  B.,  Portsmouth  ...  5,490  0  0 
Leather,  C,  Portsmouth   4,840   0  0 

Rippoxden.—  For  the  erection  of  twelve  dwelling- 
houses,  in  the  Lower-road,  for  the  Oddfellows'  Club. 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Horsfall,  of  Halifax,  architect.  Accepted 
tenders  :— 

Masonry  :  Stott  and  Wadsworth,  Ripponden. 
Joinery  :  Whiteley,  C.  and  W.,  Rishworth. 
Plastering :  Whiteley,  J.,  Sowerby  Bridge. 
Plumbing  :  Stafford,  Sowerby  Badge. 

Salisbury.— For  re-seating  the  south  ai  le  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Salisbury:— 

I         Gregory,  T.,  Clapham    £373   0  0 

Foley,  A.,  Salisbury                           326   6  0 

Curtis,  H.  A. ,  Salisbury                       325   0  0 

Oborne,  J  ,  Shaftesbury                       252  10  6 

Young  and  Sons,  Salisbury                  225   0  0 

Wort,  J.,  Salisbury  (accepted)     ...      222  12  6 

Sajjdy,  Beds.— For  the  erection  of  a  fire-engineer's 
house : — 

Haynes,  George    £172   0  0 

]        Bonfield    166  15  0 

Haynes,  John,  Sandy  (accepted)  ...       166  0  0 

St.  Georoe's-Super-Ely.— For  the  erection  of  a  board 
I  school  and  teachers'  residence  at  St.  George's-Super-EIy, 
,  Glamorgan.  Messrs.  Blessley  and  Vaughan,  architects, 
i  22,  Trinity-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Shepton,  Cardiff   

Howell  and  Son,  Bristol  . . . 
i        Jones,  Bros.,  Cardiff 

Denne,  Cardiff 

Gougb,  Cardiff 

Veal,  Bristol  

James  and  Son,  Bridgend... 

Thomas,  Cardiff   

Thomas,  Llantrigsant 

Williams  and  Miller,  Dynes 


£1,509 

0 

0 

1,399 

0 

0 

1,330 

0 

0 

1,328 

7 

6 

1,311 

0 

0 

1,254 

0 

0 

1,164 

0 

0 

1,150 

0 

0 

738 

0 

0 

G89 

10 

0 

3o 
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Stowmarket,  Suffolk.— For  improvements  to  the 
parish  churchyard,  including  1  'veiling  the  surface  for  the 
burial  board  : — 

Andrews  and  Son,  Stowmarket  (accepted) . 

Sutton  Colofield.— For  the  enlargement  of  Boldmere 
schools,  for  the  corporation  of  Sutton  Coldfleld  : — 
Simons,  Birmingham  (accepted)    ...    £430   0  0 

Thornbury.— For  the  erection  of  new  labour-wards  at 
the  workhouse,  for  the  board  of  guardians.  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Sturge,  of  Thornbury,  architect :  — 

Roach,  of  Charfleld  (accepted)  £679   0  0 

(Lowest  tender  but  one  received.  Highest,  Charles,  of 
Bristol,  £1,094  ;  lowest,  Gary,  Fishponds,  Bristol, 
£571.) 

Tunbridge  Well8.— For  additions  to  the  Swan  Hotel, 
for  Mrs.  Semark.  Messrs.  Cross  and  Wells,  architects, 
Hastings : — 

Strange  and  Sons  (accepted)      ...   £2,031   0  0 


Stapleton,  near  Bribtoi,.—  For  the  construction  of 
7,300  yards  of  brick  sewers,  and  1.1,300  yards  of  stone- 
ware pipe  sewers,  with  manholes,  flushing-valves, 
lampholes,  &c.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr. 
James  I'.  Curtis  : — 

Wilkins  and  Son,  Bristol 
Raynor,  G.  Bootle,  Liverpool  ... 

Deacon,  Chas.,  London  

Kerby  and  Hickory,  Bristol 

Mackay,  J.,  Hereford   

Thomas  and  Son,  Newport 

Howell,  E.  C„  Bristol   

McKensie,  London   

Stevenson,  Geo.,  Chesterfield  ... 
Mereaweather,  Wm. ,  Bristol  ... 
Durnford  and  Sons,  Totterdown 

Monks  E.,  

Case  and  Day,  Fishponds 
Bevan  A.  J.,  Bedminster, Bristol 
Currall  and  Lewis,  Birmingham 

Keneday,  Wcstbury   

Dawson,  J.,  Bury  

Neave,  J  ,  London   

Meredith  J.,  Gloucester  

Yalland,  Thos.  K.,  Fishponds*... 

■  Accepted. 

Twickenham.— For  the  erection 
House,  St.  Margaret's-road,  for  Mrs.  Foster.   Mr.  W. 
Seekbam-Wetherington,  F.H.I.B.A.,  architect,  79,  Mark- 
lane,  E  C.  :— 

Lucas,  Richmond    £2,787  13  6 

Russell,  Hackney    2,297   0  0 

Taylor  and  Parfitt,  Haggerstone. . .      2,079   0  0 

Correy,  Liverpool-road,  N.        ...       1,845   0  0 
(Architect's  estimate,  £1,850.) 

Weeley,  Essex.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  shop 
at  Weeley,  for  Mr.  Jehu  King.  Mr.  Page,  Hythe-hill, 
Colchester,  architect  :— 

Canham,  Weeley    £270   0  0 

Eade,  Mrs.,  Lexden   213   0  0 

Clarke,  Great  Bentley    187  10  0 

Beard,  Chappel  (accepted)   175   0  0 


£26,800 

0 

0 

25,550 

0 

0 

23,000 

0 

0 

23,108 

0 

0 

23,400 

0 

0 

23,000 

0 

0 

21,600 

0 

0 

20,500 

0 

0 

19,456 

0 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

18,500 

0 

0 

18,103 

0 

0 

17,723 

n 

0 

10,950 

0 

0 

16,326 

0 

0 

14,835 

0 

0 

14,650 

0 

0 

14,648 

0 

0 

14.470 

0 

0 
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0 
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Wimbledon.—  For  making-up  Graham-road 
local  board : — 

Eyles  (accepted)    £750 


for  the 

0  0 


BEST   BATH  STONE 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,LIMITED, 

CORSHAM",  WILTS. 


FLETCHER'S  PATENT 

METAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PUTTY, 

FOR   GLAZ.NG   FU  HP  OSES  ONLY. 
Roofs  covered  in  with  21  oz.  Sheet  or  Rolled  Glass  at  from  9d.  per  foot  Super.,  including  Bars. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  Co,  Ltd,  13a,  Great  George  St,  Westminster. 
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CONTRACTS. 


T 


0  BUILDEES  and  CONTEACTOES, 

The  Managers  c  f  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District 
hereby  give  notice  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  TEN  DEKS 
from  persons  willing  to  Contract  for  the  ERECTION  of  TWO 
INFIRMARIES  for  Imbeciles,  to  be  built  at  the  Darenth 
Asylum,  near  Da  tford,  Kent,  pursuant  to  plans,  specifications, 
and  draft  contract,  to  be  seen  on  and  after  Thursday,  the  24th 
March  instant,  at  the  office  of  the  Architects,  Messrs.  A.  and  C 
Harston,No.  15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C..  between  the  hours  of 
10  and  ft,  where  forms  of  Tender  (on  which  only  proposals  will  be 
received),  and  all  other  necessary  information  may  be  obtained. 

Bills  of  quantities  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the 
said  architects  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  £3  3s.,  whkh  will  be 
rctnrned  on  the  receipt  of  a  bona  tide  tender  for  the  works. 

Sealed  Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  offices  of  the  said 
Managers,  No.  37,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C,  by  or  before 
four  o'clock  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  i3th  April  next. 

The  Managers  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

By  order, 

W.  P.  J  EBB,  Clerk  to  the  Managers. 
37.Nnrf-iTk-«trept.  Stnnd.  W  <'  ,  Murh  12.  IksI.  

MIDLAND  EAILWAY. 
(Southern  Division). 
TO  BUILDEKS  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  GRAIN 
SHED,  Soar-lane,  Leicester. 

Parties  desirous  of  Tendering  for  these  work"  may  inspect  the 
Drawings,  Specification,  and  Quantities  upon  application  at 
Clerk,  of  "Works'  Office,  Leicester  Station,  on  and  after  the  24th 
inst. 

Tenders  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "Way  and 
"Works  Committee,  Midland  Railway,  Derby,  not  later  Chan 9 
a.m.  on  TUESDAY,  April  5th. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  tender,  nor  to  lay  any  expense  connected  with  any  of  same. 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 

Derby,  March  15th,  1881.  


MIDLAND  EAILWAY. 
(Southern  Division). 
TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Directors  are   prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the 
ERECTION  of  an  ENGINE    SHED   and  other  Buildings  at 
Child's  Hill. 

Parties  desirous  of  Tendering  for  these  "Works  may  inspect  the 
Drawings  Specification,  and  Quantities  upon  application  at 
Clerk  of  "Works*  Office,  St.  Pancras,  on  and  after  24th  inst. 

Tenders  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Way  and 
"Works  Committee,  Midland  Railway,  Derby,  not  later  than  !» 
a.m  on  TUESDAY,  April  5th,  1881. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender,  nor  to  pay  any  expense  connected  with  any  of  same 
JAMES  "WILLIAMS,  Secretary, 

Derby,  March  15th,  1881.  


T 


0  BUILDEES. 


TENDERS  are  required  for  the  ERECTION  of  a  VILLA 
RE-IDENCE  at  Norwood. 

The  Plans  and  Specification  may  be  seen  at  anv  time  at  the 
Office  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  Thomas  El  worthy,  of  St.  Leonards- 
on-sea,  from  whom  quantities  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Tenders,  sealed  and  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Villa,"  must  be  ad- 
dressed and  sent  to 

R  W.  W., 

Rock  House,  Cintra  Park, 
Upper  Norwood, 
on  or  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  MONDAY,  April  11, 
1881. 

The  owner  will  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender. 

Also 


PRISON  COMMISSIONERS, 

•"  SCOTLAND. 

CJNTRACT  for  WARDERS'  and  CHIEF  OFFICERS' 
QUARTERS  at  the  NEW  PRISON.  GLASGOW. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  ol  Scotland  will  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  ERECTION  of  WARDERS'  and  CHIEF  OFFICERS' 
QUARTERS,  a .  the  New  Prison,  Harlinnie,  near  Glasgow. 

The  plans,  specif!  ations,  and  quantities  of  these  Buildings 
may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  Tender. 

Tenders  are  to  he  sent  to  this  Office  on  or  before  the  26tn  April 
next,  addressed  under  cover  to  the  Secretary,  and  endorsed 
"  Tender  for  Wardeis'  and  Chief  Officers'  Quarters  at  the  New 
Prison,  near  Glasgow." 

130,  George-street,  Edinburgh ,  March  22, 1881 


<  111  SON  GO  M  M I S  S I  0  NEK  S, 

J_  SCOTLAND. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  NEW  PRISON,  GLASGOW. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  of  Scotland  will  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  ERECTION  of  the  Second  Block  of  a  NEW  PRISON  to 
be  built  at  Barlinnie,  near  Glasgow,  containing  200  Cells. 

The  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Quantities  of  this  block  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  t  J  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  Tender. 

Tenders  are  to  be  sent  to  this  Office  on  or  before  the  2Cth  of 
April  next,  addressed  under  cover  to  the  Secretary,  and  endorsed 
"  Tender  for  the  Second  Block  of  New  Prison,  near  Glasgow.  ' 

130.  George-street,  Edinburgh,  March  22.  1881. 


METROPOLIS    LOCAL  MANAGE- 
MENT  ACTS. 

BOARD  OF  WORKS  FOR   THE    PLUMSTEAD  DISTRICT. 
TO  SI  ONE  MERCHANTS,  PAVIORs,  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Board  of  Works  for  the  Plumstead  District  are  prepared  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  NEW  PAYING  or  KBRBING,  CHAN- 
NELLING. ROAD-MAKING,  and  other  Works  in  certain  new 
streets  called  Brewery-road,  Upper  Robert-street,  Upper  Earl- 
street  Upper  Elm  Grove-street,  Upper  Station-road,  Durham- 
road,  Park-road  West,  Upper  Park-terrace,  and  Francis-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Plumstead,  within  the  said  riumstead  District, 
in  the  County  of  Kent. 

Thepla^s  and  specifications  for  these  Works  can  be  seen,  and 
printed  forms  of  Tender  and  all  other  particulars  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Parochial  Offices,  Maxey-road,  Plumstead. 

A  separate  price  is  to  be  stated  in  eacn  Tender  for  the  Paving 
Works  in  each  of  the  above  roads  respectively,  and  such  Tender 
is  to  be  oelivered  at  the  Offices  of  the  Plumstead  Distr  ct  Board 
of  Works  in  Old  Charlton  Village  a'  or  before  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  WEDNESDAY,  the  13th  April  proximo. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  be  necessarily  accepted. 
By  order,        GEORGE  WHALE 

Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 

Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works,  Offices.  Old  Charlton, 
March,  1881. 


rjlO  CONTEACTOES. 


I  TENDERS  are  required  for  NEW  ROAD  and  DRAINAGE 
at  the  same  place. 

Quantities  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Thomas 
El  worthy  as  above,  where  Pirns  and  specifications  may  be  seen. 

The  Tenders,  to  be  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Road  and  Drainage,  " 
must  be  addressed  and  sent  to  R.  \V.  W.,  as  above,  at  the  same 
time. 

The  owner  will  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender. 


PEOYDON  UNION, 


\J  The  Guardians  invite  TENDERS  for  the  ERFCTION  of  an 
IN  FIRMARY  for  the  present  accommodation  of  about  400 
patients  at  Mayday-road,  Croydon  (near  the  Thornton-heath, 
Railway  Station),  in  accordance  with  plans,  specifications,  con- 
ditions, and  form  of  contract  prepared  by  Messrs.  Berney  and 
Monday,  Architects,  Croydon. 

Builders  desirous  of  tendering  should  send  in  their  namesto 
the  Architects  on  or  before  the  *8th  inst.,  and  those  who  shall 
have  intimated  their  intention  to  tender  may  obtain  the  bills  of 
quantities  of  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Andrews,  at25,  Ludgate  Hill, 
Lo  ndon,  on  and  after  the  2nd  April,  on  payment  to  them  of  £5  5s. 
as  a  deposit,  which  sum  will  be  returned  after  the  receipt  of  a 
bona  fide  Tender. 

The  drawings  may  be  senn  at  the  offices  of  the  Quantity  Sur- 
veyors on  and  after  the  25th  inst ,  and  up  to  and  including  the 
6th  April,  after  which  date  they  may  be  sten  at  the  oflices  of 
the  Architects,  at  Croydon. 

...  Sealed  Tenders  (on  forms  issued  vtith  the  bills  of  quantities), 
stating  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  proposed  sureties  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract,  must  be  sent  to  me  on  or  be- 
fore the  11th  day  of  APRIL  next. 

The  Guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  Tender. 

By  order, 

ADFRED  G.  BLAKE,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
15,  George- street,  Croydon, 

16th  March,  1881.   


T 


O  BUILDEES. 


TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  ERECTION  of  eight 
COTTAGES  at  Selhurot. 

PUns  and  specifications  may  be  had  on  payment  of  one  guinea, 
which  will  be  returned  if  Tender  is  not  accepted. 
No  pledge  is  given  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

E.  O.  PICKERING,  Architect 
153,  Church-road,  Islington.  N.  


TO  BUILDEES. 
Builders  desirous  of  TENDERING  for  the  ERECTION  of 
the  NEW  ST.  PAUL'S  Si  HOOL  at  West  Kensington,  for  the 
Governors  of  Saint  Paul's  Schools,  arc  requested  to  send 
In  their  names  and  addresses  to  Mr.  A.  WATERHOUSE, 
A.R.A.,  Architect,  20,  New  Cavendish-street,  T  ondon,  W. 
Tenders  to  be  delivered  on  the  11th  of  APRIL.  1681.   


FOREIGN      CATTLE  MARKET, 
DEPTFORD. 

CONTRACT  for   SHED   for  LAIRAGE  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  Cattle  Markets  Sub-Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  Will  MEET  at  Guildhall  on  TUESDAY,  the  2!)th  day  of 
March,  1861.  nt  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive 
PROPOSALS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  a  SHE  I)  for  Lairage 
Accommodation  at  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Dcptford. 

The  drawings.  Hpecifleation,  and  form  of  contract  may  be  seen 
nt  the  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall,  between  twelve  and  three 
(  Saturdays  twelve  and  two),  and  copies  of  the  Kills  of  quantities 
will  be  furi  i-hed  on  payment  of  two  guineas,  to  be  returned  to 
pcrBonfi  sending  in  Tenders. 

Tenders  must  be  (h'livercd  by  hand  at  the  Hallkeepcr's  Office 
Guildhall,  on  Tuesday,  29th  March,  1881,  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  two  o'clock,  and  prntontt  Tendering  must  attend  the 
Committee  at  two  o'clock  pre  ciscly. 

The  Sub- Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender.  MONCKTOV 

Gui'dha'l,  E  C  ,  March  17, 1881, 


COMPETITIONS, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 
DESIGNS  arc  invited  bv  the  Feoffees  of  the  Oldswinford 
Hospital,  Stourbridge,  for  an  EXTENSION  ot  SCHOOLACCOM- 
MODATION. 

The  Feoffees  offer  a  Premium  of  £>n  for  the  design  which  they 
shall  most  approve,  which  design  shall  become  their  property. 

The  Feoffees  do  not  bind  themselves  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
Designs  sent  in. 

The  Extension  must  be  designed  in  exactly  the  same  style  as 
that  of  the  existing  Building. 

Partieularsof  the  requirements  may  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Visiting  Committee,  Oldswinford  Hospital,  by  letter 
or  personally,  on  any  Tuesday  at  12  30  p.rr . 

The  plans  and  elevations  must  be  delivered  at  the  Hospital  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  JUNE  next. 

G.  S.  MATHEWS,  Steward. 
March  22nd.  1881.   


T?ASTEEN    COUNTIES  ASYLUM 

JPj  FOR  IDIOTS, 

COLCHESTER. 

TO  AK-CHITi  CTS. 
Plans  and  approximate  Estimates  are  required  for  enlarging 
the  above  Asylum  for  not  less  than  Fifty  additional  cases  — Par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  upon  application,  plans  to  be  sent  tome 
not  later  than  29th  April. 

JOHN  J,  C.  TURNER,  Secretary. 


SCIENCE    AN  D    ART  DEPART- 

MENT  of  the  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 
TION, South  Kensington. 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  SECOND  CRADE  DRAWINGS,  1881. 
May  5,  Thursday— 7  to  8  p.m.,  Model  Drawing. 

„  8.15  to  9A5  p.m.,  Freehand  Drawing. 

May  6,  Friday— 7  to  8  p.m..  Practical  Geometry. 
„  „         8.15  to  9.45  p.m.,  Perspective. 

Afpenot  exceeding  2s.  Gd.  per  evening  maybe  charged  by 
Local  Committees  to  candidates  for  examination,  who  do  not 
belong  to  a  school  or  class  connected  with  the  Department. 

Individual  candidates  who  do  not  retide  near  any  place  where 
a  l  jcal  examination  is  held,  may  be  exam  ned  at  the  tsouth  Ken- 
sington Museum  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  2s.  (id.  for  each  evening 
of  examination,  if  application  b*  made  on  form  >o.  325,  before 
April  15, and  5s.  afterwards  up  to  May  1st ;  but  no  application  can 
be  rec'  ived  after  May  1st. 

h  y  order  of  the  Committep  of  Council  on  Education. 


Q.UAELIAN 


EIEE    AND  LIFE 


OFFICE. 
11,  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Established  1821.   Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
Directors, 
Chairman— AUGUSTUS  PREVOST,  Esq., 
Deputt-Cu airman — JOHN  G.  TALBOT,  Esq.,  M.P. 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 

Gutter-lane,  Cheapsidc,  in  the  best  part  of,  and  opposite  to> 
Carey-lane.— A  valuable  Freehold  Property,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable ground  area,  and  offering  a  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  utilisation  in  its  present  state,  or  for  a  profitable 
building  scheme. 

MESSES.  WINSTANLEY  and  HOE- 
WOOD  arc  instructed  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at 
the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  yard,  on  TUESDAY,  the  29th  March,  at  1 
for  2  o'clock,  a  very  valuable  and  highly  important  FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY,  known  as  Nos.  21  and  22,  Gutter-lane,  and  No.  6„ 
Huggin-lane,  Cheapsidc,  occupying  a  most  eligible  position  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Carey-lane.  The  present huildings  consist 
of  a  warehouse,  corner  shop  and  premises,  and  floors  over,  having 
a  frontage  to  Gutter-lane  of  about  3ift.,  and  a  return  frontage  to 
Huggin-lane  of  43ft.  on  the  ground  floor,  and  occupying  a  ground 
area  of  about  1,100ft.  Maybe  viewed. — Printed  particulars  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Foster,  and  Rutter,  Solicitors,  2, 
Gray's-inn-square,  W.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  B.  W.  and  Y.  Powys,  Soli- 
citors, 1,  Lincoln's-inn  fields,  W.C.  ;  at  the  place  of  sale  ;  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  10,  Paternoster-row,  St.  Paul's,  E.C.  


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq 
Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 
Chas.  Wm.  Cartis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Dev*s,  Esq. 
Sir  W alter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart, 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

MiNtoER  of  Fire  Department— F.  J.  MARS  DEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretauy-T.  G.  C  BROWNE 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  Invested  £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of   £2,fl81,OnO 

Total  Annual  Income  nearly   500,000 

N.H.— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Lidy-Day  should  be 
renewed  at  the  Head  Oflice,  or  with  the  agents,  on  or  before  the 
9th  day  of  April 


Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
M.P. 

Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq, 
John  B.  Martin  Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
David  Powell,  Jun.,  Esq1 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


M 


Wednesday  next.— South  Croydon.— 46  Plots  of  Valuable  Fre 
hold  Building  Land. 

E,  W.  A.  BLAKE  MO  EE  will  SELL 

_  bv  AUCTCON,  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  on 
WEDNESDAY  next,  March  30,  at  5  for  6  o  clo<  k,  46  PLOTS  of 
valuable  FREFHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  having  frontages  of 
about  900ft.  to  the  main  Brighton  Road,  Sanderstead,  andPur- 
ley-roads,  ripe  for  immediate  development  ;  free  conveyances 
granted,  and  payments  extended  over  five  years.  Also  the 
Detached  Residence  known  as  "  Purley  Lawns,"  with  Stabling, 
Greenhouse,  &c—  Pai  tit  ulars,  with  plans,  m»y  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Gatliff  and  Howse,  Solicitors,  8,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C  :  of  8. 
Burbridge,  Esq.,  Surveyor,  5,  Eldon-street,  Finsbuiy,  E  C.  ;  at 
the  place  of  sale,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  iAt  Salisbury-street, 
Strand,  W.C.   


Timber. — Hampshire,  in  the  neighoourhood  ot  Basingstoke, 
Oakley,  Overton,  Micheldever,  Alro»ford,  stockbridge,  Deane 
(for  Wallop},  Aldermaston  and  Midgham  (for  Kingsclere),  the 
whole  within  easy  distance  of  the  above  stations  on  the  London 
and  South  Western  and  Great  Western  Railways,  and  near 
good  roads,  for  Sale  by  Auction  by 

MESSES.  EAYMBIED  and  SONS, 
at  their  Auctioi  Mart,  Basiog.toke,  on  WEDNE8DAY, 
the  30th  ol  March,  1881,  at  4  o'clock,  p.m.,  prompt,  up  wards  of 
2,100  EXCELLENT  TIMBER  TREES,  comprising  1,293  oak,  460 
ash.  183  beech,  15  poplar,  7  sycamore,  2  large  elms,  2  plane  trees, 
140 larch  and  other  fir  trees,  and  upwards  of  550  fir  poles  and  flit- 
terns. 

The  lots  comprise  some  superior  oak  and  excellent  felled  and 
standing  beech  ;  the  ash  also  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  im- 
plement makers  and  wheelwrights,  and  the  larch  and  other  fir 
well  adapted  for  ffnees  and  telegraph  posts,  scaffold  and  ladder 
poles,  &c 

The  above  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  merchants  and 
contractors,  the  trees  being  sound  and  clean,  and  many  of  them 
of  large  fize 

For  sale  catalogues  apply  to  Messrs.  RAYNBIRD  and  SONS 
land  airpnts,  surveyors,  an-i  auctioneer**  at  the  above  address.  


MATHEMATICAL,  DEAWINO,  and 
8URVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 
THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  SEXTANTS,  COMPASSES. 
THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE  FOR  FIRST-CLASS  INSTRUMENTS 
IN  LONDON. 


Every  Architect  and  Surveyor  should  have  a  copy  of  our 

NEW  ILLUSTEATED  CATALOGUE, 

Post  Free,  2d. 
(Ask  for  Surveying  Instrument  Catalogue). 

W.  WATSON"  and  SON, 
313,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(Two  doors  from  Chanccry-lanc.) 
Established  1837. 


West  Croydon,  Surrey.— Eligible  Freehold  Building  Land. 

ME.  W.  H.  COLLIEE  is  instructed  by 
the  British  Land  Company  (Limited),  to  offer  by  AUC- 
TION, at  the  White  Horse,  Sclhurst-road ,  West  Croydon,  on 
THURSDAY,  March  31.  at  6  for  7,  in  lots,  the  REMAINING 
PORTION  of  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  free  from 
tithe  and  land-tax, with  excellent  frontages  to  the  Selhurst  and 
Sydenham-roads  and  Arundel  and  We9tbury -roads  leading 
therefrom,  situate  close  to  the  Selhurst  Station,  ana 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  West  Croydon  Station  on  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  The  pur- 
chase-moaey  may  be  paid  by  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent  ,  and  the 
balance  can  remain  on  mortgage  or  contract  at  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, to  be  paid  in  nine  years  by  equal  half-yearly  instalments  ; 
bxit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  balance  may  be  paid  off  at  any 
time  without  notice.  Free  conveyance  will  be  given  on  the  ven- 
dor's title  being  accepted  — Particulars,  plans,  and  conditions  of 
sale  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
of  Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Russell,  Solicitors,  69,  Coleman -street,  Lon- 
don, E.C. ;  of  the  Auctioneer,  at  the  offices  of  the  British  Land 
Company  (Limited),  25,  Moorgate-street,  Lonlon,  E.C.  ;  and  at 

the  place  of  >alp.  

First  Portion.— Valuable  Freehold  building  Land  at  Finchley. 

MESSES.  E.  E.  CEOUOHEE  and  Co. 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  adjoin- 
ing the  Railway  Hotel,  Church  End,  Finchley,  on  TUESDAY, 
April  12,  at  six  punctually  in  the  evening,  in  101  lots,  the  first 
portion  of  the  valuable  and  improving  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
ESTATE,  known  as  the  Elm  Park  Estate,  situate  within  three 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Finchley  Junction  Station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  in  one  of  the  most  charming  suburbs  of 
London,  having  frontages  to  Nether  street  and  Dullis-road,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  ere  tion  of  superior  villa  and  other  resi- 
dences. Water  supply  guaranteed,  gravel  soil,  well-made  roads, 
and  drainage  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
Finchley  sanitary  authorities.  Free  conveyance.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  purchase-money  can  remain  at  5  per  cent-  per  annum  in- 
terest, repayable  over  a  period  of  years.  Note.— The  mansion 
known  as  Elm  Place,  and  a  suitable  plot  of  ground,  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  on  this  evening.  Trie  land  may  be  viewed  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Foreman  on  the  Estate.  Plans,  particulars,  and 
conditions  of  sale  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Whittington  and 
Bon,  Soiicitors,  3,  Bi»hopsgatc-street  Without,  EC;  at  the 
place  of  sale  ;  at  the  principal  inns  and  taverns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  on  the  Estate  ;  a-<d  at  the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  7ti,  Coan- 
cerv-lane,  W.C,  and  223,  Seven  Sistcs  road,N.  


KeMtttifl,  McLean,  and  Co.  (Limited),  In  Liquid  ition —By 
Order  of  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  James  Bacon,  on  TUESDAY, 
April  12th,  1881,  at  one  for  two  o'clock  precisely. 

ME.    BEADSHAW    BEOWN  will 
SELL  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokcnhousc- 

vard,  E  C,  as  a  going  concern,  in  one  lot,  the 

LEAsE  and  VALUABLE  MACHINERY  and  PLANT, 
with  Implements  in  Tnde,  of 
THE  SURREY  CANAL  CEMENT  WORKS,  New  Cross,  S.P 
The  premises  have  a  frontage  of  108  feet  to  the  Surrey  Canal, 
and  the  buildings  have  been  ere  cted  at  a  large  cost.    The  ma- 
chinery and  plant  are  modern,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  making  Keen's  and  other  cenunts.   Unexpired  term 
74  years.   Ground-rent,  £105  per  annum. 

Also, 

THE  LEASE  OF  ST.  HELEN'S  WHARF,  BANICSIDE,  S.E., 
adjoining  Southwark  Bridge.  The  premises  comprise  substan- 
tial brick-built  warehouse  of  four  floors,  with  dwelling  house  in 
rear,  and  wharf  to  Thames.  Held  for  21  years  from  Christinas, 
1H79,  at  £350  per  annum,  but  of  the  estimated  rental  value  of 
£420  per  annum. 

The  GOODWILL  of  the  Cement  Business  now  curried  on  0, 
MessrB.  Martin,  McLean,  and  Co.  (Limited;,  with  Trade  Marks, 
Brands,  Utensils,  and  Office  Furniture. 

The  Valuable  PATENTS  for  Internal  Mural  Decorations  in 
Cement,  Ornamental  Tiles,  Slabs,  and  Panels. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Baker  and  Nairne,  3,  Crosby-square,  E.„., 
Accountant,  Arthur  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  1,  Finsbury  Circus,  B.C.— 
Auctioneer's  Offices,  10,  London-street,  Fenehurch-street,  E.C. 
and  Millwall,  E.  

FIEE  at  (i.  MITCHELL'S  MAE13LE 
GALLEUIES,  166,  Brompton  rotd,  London,  8.  W.— In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  dertfUCtivc  tire,  Mr.  M'TJHUI.L  has  a  lancl 
S  VLVAGE  STOCK  thrown  upon  his  hands,  consisting  nt  Mmble 
Stone,  and  Alabaster  Ohlmneypleces,  stoves.  Fenders.  Kitcher 
Ranges,  Toml.s.  Crosses,  Tablets.  Sc.,  which  he  is  prepared  K 
DISPOSE  OF  bv  PRIVATE  CONTRACT  immediately,  at  verj 
low  prices.  The'Uoyal  Arms  In  stone,  large  size, slightly  damaged 
Also  a  number  of  ScaglioU  Columns,  &c  Offers  for  any  part  0 
this  late  TalUaUe  Stock  are  respcctlully  solicited.  Approved  hill 
taken—  G.  MITCH  feLL,  166,  Bromnton  road,  London,  S>.W 
Business  carried  on  as  usmil  at  118,  Upper  Thames-street  i  al« 
at  Chelsea  Works. 
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GROUND  -  EENTS     AND  BUILDING 
ESTATES. 

THE  creation  of  ground-rents  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  landed 
proprietor,  promises,  unless  guarded  against, 
to  become  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
lead  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  substantial 
building,  to  say  nothing  of  architecture,  in 
such  parts.  "Well  may  the  leasehold  build- 
ing system  be  considered  an  ' '  English 
abomination,"  when  we  see  the  exorbitant 
ground-rents  paid  for  strips  of  land  upon 
which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  build  decent 
houses  with  decently-sized  gardens  to  them  ; 
when  hundreds  of  residents  in  various 
parts  of  London  are  driven  out  of  houses 
which  could  boast  of  their  one  to  five  acres 
of  land  to  make  room  for  ill-constructed 
tenements  ;  and  when  every  month  young 
builders  are  ruined  by  being  made  the  tools 
of  speculators  who  have  promised  to 
give  them  a  start  in  business,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  cover  their 
ground  with  bricks  and  mortar,  heaps  of 
badly-constructed  tenements,  and  to  after- 
wards sell  them  to  struggling  City  clerks 
and  others,  who  have  either  saved  enough 
or  can  obtain  about  £300  to  £500  from  a 
building  society.  These  three  well-defined 
developments  of  the  leasehold  system,  the 
restriction  of  building  area,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  residential  estates,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  speculative  builders,  are  evils 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  seem 
to  grow  in  importance,  but  they  all  spring 
from  the  desire  to  buy  land  cheaply  in  large 
quantities,  and  then  lease  it  in  small  lots  at 
exorbitant  rents  to  small  builders,  who 
desire  to  derive  an  income  from  their  cun- 
ning by  supplying  the  demand  for  a  small 
class  of  houses.  There  is  a  popular  notion 
that  the  speculative  or  "  jerry  "  builder,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  pernicious  system,  but  it  is  not  so ;  he 
is  only  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of 
it.  The  fault  lies  deeper,  it  may  be  traced 
back,  indeed,  to  feudal  restrictions,  the 
monopoly  of  land,  and  the  complex  legal 
machinery  attending  title  and  the  trans- 
fer of  land.  Compelled  to  rent  land, 
the  builder  constructs  his  houses  to 
last  only  the  term  of  his  lease ;  and 
in  so  acting  he  is  only  doing  that  which 
the  most  honourable  man  of  business  can 
approve.  He  must  so  apportion  the  ground- 
rent  to  the  house-rent  as  to  secure  a  profit, 
calculated  of  course  in  such  a  way  that  the 
rack-rent  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
ground-rental,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  fair  interest  on  his  outlay,  and  to  lay  by 
such  an  annual  sum  as  will,  with  accumu- 
lated interest,  amount  to  the  value  of  the 
Capital  expended  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  The  tenant  is  the  real  sufferer ;  he 
has  to  pay  not  only  the  interest  of  the 
builder  for  his  outlay,  but  an  additional 
sura  fcr  insurance  or  a  sinking  fund.  Let 
us  look  at  the  subject  a  little  deeper.  It 
is  evident  that  to  make  a  house  remunera- 
tive, the  ground-rent  must  be  proportion- 
ately small ;  but  this  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible.  In  many  instances 
the  groimd-renf al  exceeds  one-fifth  the 
i  rack-rental,  the  results  of  which  are 
|  cramped  gardens  or  badly-built  houses. 
I  Under  the  present  system,  the  speculator 
I  with  largo  capital  reaps  the  benefit ;  he 
I  takes  a  large  quantity  of  land,  and 
1  pays  a  wholesale  price,  the  first  few 
1  years    being    rented    at   a  peppercorn. 


The  land  is  underlet  at  higher  rates, 
in  fact  it  is  retailed  out  to  the  builders, 
creating  an  "improved"  ground-rent.  A 
lot  leased  at,  say,  £100  is  under-leased 
at  a  considerably  increased  percentage, 
often  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  £100  is 
charged  by  the  lessee  on  houses  covering 
perhaps  only  half  the  plot,  so  that  he  gains 
double  by  the  transaction.  To  make  his 
bargain  remunerative  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  temptation  to  the  builder  is  to  divide 
this  plot  into  as  many  lots  as  he  can,  as  the 
more  the  ground-rent  is  divided  the  better  is 
the  chance  of  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  build- 
ing; but  as  an  owner  or  landlord  can  distrain 
for  arrears  on  all  the  houses  built  upon  land 
on  which  the  ground-rent  has  been  assessed 
equally,  it  is  best  to  take  the  several  leases 
separately  from  the  freeholder  direct.  The 
interests  of  freeholders  and  builders  are 
consequently  of  ten  diametrically  opposed ;  the 
one  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  large  return  by 
getting  his  land  covered,  and  the  latter, 
striving  to  spend  as  little  money  as  he  can 
upon  houses  he  does  not  care  shall  survive 
the  term  of  his  lease. 

The  figures  realised  for  building-land  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  increase  year  by 
year.  Ground-rents  are  often  as  high  as  £8 
for  a  strip  of  land  not  much  more  than  80ft. 
deep  by  18ft.  frontage.  Much  of  the  land  in 
the  south  of  London  sells  at  from  £1,000  to 
£2,000  per  acre,  and  even  at  ten  miles  from 
the  City,  land  for  building  purposes  often 
lets  at  from  £500  to  £600  an  acre.  At  such 
exorbitant  prices,  and  with  an  increasing 
demand  for  houses  of  a  small  stamp,  it  is  not 
surprising  the  temptation  is  great,  and  that 
few,  even  of  those  who  inherit  andenjoy  semi- 
rural  residences  of  the- older  class  in  many  of 
our  suburbs,  can  resist  the  inclination  to  part 
with  houses  standing  in  their  own  grounds. 
This  form  of  the  mischief  is,  perhaps,  more 
serious,  in  its  way,  than  the  building  over 
of  some  acre  or  two  of  waste  or  unreclaimed 
land ;  it  is  certainly  more  pitiable  to  see  some 
fine  old  suburban  house  which  has  been  in- 
herited for  two  or  three  centuries  levelled  to  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  the  increased  value 
of  the  few  acres  attached  to  it,  so  that  they 
may  be  divided  into  small  lots,  and  built 
over  with  a  class  of  mean  tenements.  Any- 
one may  see  this  wanton  spoliation  of  the 
suburbs  in  some  of  our  main  thoroughfares 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  City ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Peckham-road,  Brixton- 
rise,  Tulse-hill,  Streatham,  in  all  of 
which  parts  well-built  brick  houses, 
with  their  own  appanage  of  land,  are  being 
sacrificed.  The  results  of  this  change  are 
manifold.  It  affects  the  value  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  when  the  larger  pro- 
perties are  sold  or  built  over  with  a  small 
class  of  tenements  and  shops,  the  well-to-do 
occupants  leave  or  retire  farther  away  from 
town,  the  fewlarge  houses  thatremain  become 
quickly  untenanted,  and  the  locality  once 
enjoying  a  residential  reputation  completely 
changes  its  character  and  becomes  com- 
mercial. Of  course,  in  many  cases,  the 
expiration  of  leases  often  leads  to  the  change, 
though  if  there  were  some  restriction 
imposed  on  builders,  there  would  not  be 
that  destructive  fury  in  demolishing  an  old 
house  and  dividing  its  acre  of  land  into  per- 
haps 50  plots  for  houses  which,  at  £S  ground- 
rent,  would  realise  the  interest  on  £400  to 
freeholder.  The  relations  between  the  free- 
holder and  the  builder  may  be  better 
understood  if  we  take  an  example  of 
an  ordinary  agreement  for  a  building 
lease.  In  proper  documents  the  term  of 
lease  and  the  ground  rents  are  speci- 
fied, according  to  the  several  frontages, 
at  per  foot  lineal ;  a  peppercorn  rent  of  a 
few  shillings  is  charged  for  the  first  year, 
and  perhaps  half  the  rent  for  the  second 
year.  The  ground-rent  may  be  apportioned 
among  the  houses  built  at  the  specified 
rates,  or  there  is  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that 
one-fifth  or  sixth  the  rack-rent  should  be 


the  highest  limit.   The  lessee  agrees  to  erect 
so  many  houses  of  a  certain  kind,  the  cost  of 
which  is  specified,  though  tho  actual  value 
of  tho  materials  and  labour,  at  a  certain 
rate,  is  not  so  clearly  defined ;  the  houses, 
however,  are  generally  to  be  let  at  a  certain 
rental.    Possession  of  land  is  given  to  lessee 
on  signing  the  agreement,  and  he  is  generally 
required  to  complete  certain  houses  by  a 
certain  date,  in  default  of  which  the  free- 
holder can   annul  the   contract   and  take 
possession  of  the  ground,  buildings,  and 
materials  on  the  ground.     The  other  pro- 
visions include  the  insurance  of  the  houses, 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
sewers,  each  lessee  bein^  called  on  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  these  expenses  according 
to  a  scale  fixed  by  the  surveyor.  Other 
covenants  are  sometimes  to  be  found  relating 
to  the  materials  and  scantlings  to  be  used, 
the  surveyor's  fees  for  approval  of  plans  of  each 
house,  and  often  1  per  cent,  on  cost  of  house 
for  his  certificates ;  also  relating  to  duplicate 
agreements,  leases,  and  counterparts,  with 
a  variety  of  other  legal  requirements,  which 
the  lessee,  often  unconscious  of  his  responsi- 
bility, agrees  to  perform.  The  lease,  among 
other  things,  comprises  covenants  binding 
the  lessee  to  paint  outside  every  three,  and 
inside  every  seven  years  ;  to  rebuild  or  re- 
instate in  case  of  destruction  by  fire  or 
otherwise ;  to  use  premises  for  trade  pur- 
poses only ;  not  to  commit  waste,  assign,  or 
underlease  without  proper  notice ;  and  to 
leave  premises  in  good  repair  at  the  expira- 
tion of  lease,  with  a  proviso  for  re-entry  of 
lessor  on  nonpayment  of  rent  or  breach  of 
covenant.    There   are  few  more  unequal 
laws  than  those  affecting  the  lessee,  or  one 
who  holds  by  an  underlease,  as  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  non-observance  of  covenants, 
even  not  of  his  own  making,  or  is  made  the 
sufferer  for  the  nonpayment  of  rent  by 
others  on  the  estate. 

The  custom  of  making  periodical  ad- 
vances to  the  builder  is  one  very  generally 
prevailing  in  this  country,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  becomes  an  incentive  to  a 
certain  class  of  builders  to  undertake  this 
class  of  speculative  house  manufacture. 
The  leases  contain  usually  a  provision  for 
such  advances,  which  are  made  on  the  sur- 
veyor's certificate  during  successive  stages  of 
the  building.  In  this  way  the  freeholder  or 
lessor  covers  his  land  by  creating  rent,  taking 
care  however  that  the  sums  advanced  are 
considerably  within  the  value  of  the  work 
executed.  Often  a  mortgage  is  executed  to 
secure  repayment.  The  builder  is  tempted 
to  embark  in  a  speculation  which  he  has  no 
adequate  means  of  carrying  out,  and  begin- 
ning with  a  stock-in-trade  of  rough  carcases, 
and  helped  by  advances,  he  obtains  large 
credit  for  materials,  and  often  manages  to 
cover  a  large  estate  with  his  miserable  hovels. 
The  system  is  prejudicial  to  the  building 
trade  in  every  branch  ;  it  encourages  a  lazy 
and  unprincipled  set  of  men  to  embark 
with  inadequate  capital,  to  live  on  the 
"draws"  they  obtain,  till  the  wretchedly- 
built  tenements  fail  to  let  or  secure  re- 
spectable tenants,  and  the  half-finished 
houses  are  pounced  upon  and  sold  to  ill- 
advised  purchasers.  The  bankruptcy  court 
is  the  haven  of  the  builder,  who  often  begins 
anew  if  not  irretrievably  ruined  in  his  pro- 
spects. But  the  evil  unhappily  spreads 
farther ;  the  system  calls  up  a  demand  for  a 
class  of  incompetent  builders  and  workmen, 
who,  useless  at  better  work,  or  too  lazy  to 
be  employed  on  honest  workmanship,  give 
prices  for  and  take  contracts  upon  erections 
which  have  no  claim  to  the  designation  of 
"  building,"  and  who,  by  low  prices  and  bad 
workmanship,  tend  to  undersell  the  labour 
and  skill  of  better  men.  It  is  time  some 
limit  was  put  upon  the  freeholder  or  lessor 
in  leasing  his  land,  and  that  ground-rent 
should  be  made  to  bear  a  fairer  relation  to 
the  land  and  to  the  rent  and  class  of  building 
erected  upon  it. 
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BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE  SCULPTURE 
COMPETITION. 

THE   Committee  of  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  have  received  about  50  designs 
in  competition  for  the  first  of  the  groups  to 
be  erected  on  the  four  pedestals   of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  the  designs  have  this 
week  been  arranged  for  private  exhibition 
in  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
subjects  selected  by  the  sculptors  are  some 
allegorical  and   some  historical,  and  the 
materials  suggested  are  generally  stone  or 
bronze,  a  few  of  the  competitors  only  pro- 
posing to  use  marble.    Taking  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  designs  at  random,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  classification,  we  note  a 
vigorous  group  of  two  colossal  equestrian 
figures  representing  a  scene  from  the  history 
of  William  L,  for  execution  in  bronze.  The 
entire  length  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  28ft., 
by  12ft.  6in.  in  width,  is  occupied  by  the 
figures.     These,   when  judged  simply  as 
sculptures,  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the 
position  intended,  even  if  it  be  objected  that 
William  the  Conqueror  had  very  little  to  do 
with  Blackfriars  Bridge,  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  City  Corporation  either.    The  authors 
of  the  work  under  notice  are  Messrs.  Mark 
and  W.  Roche,  who  like  Mr.   Charles  B. 
Lawes,  seem  to  have  grasped  the  necessity 
of  a  sharp  and  defined   outline    for  any 
sculpture  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  espe 
cially  as  in  this  case  when  intended  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance  against  the  sky.  The 
last-named  artist,  who,  we  believe,  is  a  pupil 
of  Foley,  has  however,  rather  too  much  of 
this  quality  in  his  fine  equestrian  figure  of 
William  I.,  to  which  we  refer.  The  thorough 
modelling  of  the  horse  is  worthy  of  much 
praise,  and  it  at  once  attracts  notice  ;  but  the 
animal,  as  well  as  its  rider,  seems  to  be  going 
through  a  struggling  performance,  and  the 
whole  composition  lacks  dignity  in  conse- 
quence.   Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley  have 
a  far  different  series  of  groups,  one  only 
being  worked  out  in  detail.    One  and  a  half 
inches  to  the  foot  is  the  scale  in  which  all 
the  designs  have  had  to  be  submitted,  and 
all  are  exhibited  at  the  same  height  from 
the  floor.    This  group  represents  William 
the  Conqueror  presenting  the  first  Charter 
to  the  Ciiy  of  London,  and  the  other  designs 
include    Edward  I.   with  Queen  Eleanor, 
Queen  E  izabeth,  and  Queen  Victoria.  The 
style  is  Gothic  in  character,  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  bridge,  and  the  architectural 
treatment  thus  adopted  is  an  advantage  in 
many  respects.    When  seen  from  a  distance, 
however,  the  grouping  would,  we  fear,  be 
rather  confused,  and  in  a  composition  de- 
pending so  much  on  detail,  the  effect  would 
be  comparatively  lost.    This  fault  certainly 
cannot    be   alleged    against    Mr.  H.  R. 
Pinker's  fine  boldly-treated  Cromwell  (38), 
whose  colossal  cart-horse  is  full  of  vigour 
and  spirit,  like  its  rider.  The  enormous  bize 
of  the  pedestals  seem  to  render  some  such 
massive  treatment    necessary,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  with  what  equally 
huge   surroundings    and    scarcely  refined 
backgrounds    the    sculptures    will  have 
to    compete.     Mr.   Hugh    Stannus  has, 
however,  by  preference   taken   the  scale 
of  the  ironwork  of  the  bridge  for  the  scale 
of  his  design,    the   subject  of  which  is 
allegorical,  and  illustrated  by  a  group  of 
well-baianced  figures,  whose  chief  quality 
is  dignified  repose.    The  composition  is  de- 
cidedly original,  but  loses  in  effect  from 
want  of  a  more  pyramidal  treatment.  This 
omission  the  author,  in  his  printed  descrip- 
tion, any»  is  intentional,  because  the'piers  are 
not  in  the  centre  but  at  the  ends  of  the 
bridge.     This  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
then  the  pedestals  are  nearly  1,1500ft.  apart, 
and  so  the  sculptures  must  usually  be  judged 
by    theniHclvos   as  separate  compositions. 
Notwithstanding  the  dopressed  contour  of 
Mr.  Slaimus's  group,  his  design  must  be 
numbered  among  the  best  exhibited,  and  he 


is  almost  the  only    competitor   who  has 
treated  the  design  in  such   a  way  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  curved  corners  of  the  piers. 
Righteousness  sits  in  the  centre,  seated  on  a 
throne,  supported  by  figures  representing 
Wisdom  and  Length  of  Days.    The  throne 
seems  on  the  rear  side  to  add  to  the  objec- 
tionable height  of  the  pedestal  lines.  Mr. 
W.  Marshall's  figure  of  Patronage,  with  a 
well-designed  lion  by  his  side,  is  a  good 
work,  though  the  subject  is  rather  obscure. 
The  Imperial  Assemblage  held  at  Delhi  by 
Lord  Lytton,  in   commemoration  of  the 
assumption  by  the  Queen  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India,  forms  the  subject  chosen 
by  Mr.  James  Gamble,  of  Old  Brompton, 
for  his  clever  composition.    This  sculptor, 
as   a   pupil  of  Stevens,  does  his  master 
justice ;  but  the  crushing  effect  of  the  trophy, 
emblematic  of  electric  light,  with  its  Goliath 
figures  and  hanging  lamps  sumounting  the 
whole,  seems  to  place   the   design  quite 
beyond  the  likelihood  of  erection.    Four  of 
such  structures  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  would, 
indeed,  produce  a  remarkable  effect,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  cost,  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  enormous.    The  total  height  of  the 
composition  is  about  40ft.     Mr.   E.  G. 
Papworth  is  the  author  of  a  well-conceived 
group  in  Portland  stone,  representing  the 
Dawn  of  Civilisation  in  Britain,  a  well- 
known  incident  in  the  history  of  Boadicea 
being  selected  for  the  subject  figures.  The 
composition  is  architectural  and  dignified, 
but  the  parts  appear  raher  disjointed,  while 
the  side  figures,   with  the  tea-chest-like 
blocks  of  meaningless  masonry,  seem  too 
theatrical  to  be  pleasing.    No.  40  shows 
"Activity  directing  Indolence  and  Sloth  to 
Progress,"  a  design  whiih  does  great  credit 
to  its  author,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Atkinson,  of 
Kew.   The  figures  would  be  over  20ft.  high, 
but  they  are,  for  bronze,  admirably  free  and 
well  denned  and  well  suited  to  a  pier  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge,  because  they  seem  to  lead 
towards  the  structure  as   a  centre.  The 
figures  are  nude.    Britannia,  as  might  be 
supposed,  is  a  favourite  subject,  and  has 
been  rendered  in  several  ways,  though  by 
some  in  a  singularly  similar  manner.  Thus 
in  No.  14  Mr.  Fabbrucci  has  a  car  drawn  by 
lions  driven  by  a  boy,  the  whole  composi- 
tion being  good,  if  not  original.    The  same 
idea,  but  less  cleverly  carried  out,  is  illus- 
trated in  a  group   adjoining  by   Mr.  R. 
Mullins,  who  shows  Britannia  on  the  sea  in 
shells  with  sea  horses,  mermaids,  and  other 
creatures  emblematic  of  the  deep ;  but  though 
well  modelled  in  parts,  the  entire  composi- 
tion is  lumpy  in  general  effect.    Mr.  W.  S. 
Firth,  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  quite 
rises  above  this  charge  in  his  dashing  group 
of  Boadicea,  which  is  rather  spoilt  by  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  man  under  the  three 
prancing  horses  of  the  chariot.     He  is 
introduced  to   allow  of  the   group  being 
executed  in  stone  as  well  as  in  bronze  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  work  is  decidedly 
in  other  respects  best  suited  for  a  casting. 
The  car  is  perhaps  hardly  correct  from  an 
archseological  point  of  view,  which  is  not  a 
minor  detail.    At  the  other  corner  of  the 
exhibition  we  notice  a  rather  too  elaborate, 
but  otherwise  masterly,  equestrian  figure  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  full  costume  of  her 
later  life.     The  author  is,   we  are  told, 
Malempre,  but  the  work  seems  to  suggest 
Boehm's  character  of  work  in  the  horse,  at 
any  rate,  and  the  design  attracts  attention. 
We  do  not  like  the  row  of  five  large  medal- 
lions lot  into  the  face  of  the  pier.    The  sub- 
jects are  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Drake,  and 
others ;  but  their   insertion  seems  only  to 
add  to  the  objectionable  largeness  of  the 
pedestals  with  their  coarse  carvings  and 
cornice  ornaments.    This  author  sends  three 
other   historical    sketches  in   clay.  Mr. 
Michael  Lawlor,  who  did  one  of  the  groups 
on  the  Albert  Memorial,  contributes  a  telling 
design  of  large  size,  representing  Alfred  the 
Great  embarking  to  opjiosc  the  Danes,    The  I 


several  figures  are  too  much  separated  to 
form  a  whole,  and  if  placed  thus  upon  a 
bridge  pier  would  probably  suggest  an 
intended  leap  into  the  water  below,  while 
the  purposes  of  the  various  characters  are 
not  quite  clear.  Near  this  last  is  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  by  William  Tyler,  and 
adjoining  is  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Lee's  Death  of 
Wat  Tyler,  which  seems  too  hastily  modelled. 
The  author  of  the  Death  of  Abel,  last  year's 
Academy  prize  design,  ought  to  have  worked 
out  his  model  more  thoroughly,  for  at 
present  the  merits  of  his  composition  under 
notice  hardly  compensate  for  its  several 
faults.  What  Adam  and  Eve  have  got  to 
do  with  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  Mr.  T.  Farrell,  R.H.A.,  in  a  not 
very  vigorous  composition,  has  chosen 
this  subject,  illustrating  the  "  Expul- 
sion," with  Sin  and  Death  following  in 
their  track.  Besides  several  other  models 
which  we  have  not  space  to  mention  now, 
are  a  few  competitors'  drawings  which, 
according  to  the  conditions,  were  eligible, 
provided  models  were  made  subsequently 
should  any  drawings  be  premiated.  Of 
these  by  far  the  best  are  a  series  of  four 
designs  to  ljin.  scale  by  "  Dieu  et  Mon 
Droit,"  though  the  compositions  shown  by 
them  are  overcrowded  and  too  involved  for 
execution  as  statuary.  The  drawing  of 
some  of  the  characters  is  masterly  and  full 
of  character,  while  they  all  show  much 
thought  and  study.  The  subjects  are 
historical,  and  include  Boadicea,  Richard 
II.,  Henry  V.,  and  Elizabeth  in  the  younger 
years  of  her  life.  The  original  studies  are 
likewise  shown.  A  set  of  single  colossal 
figures,  drawn  in  charcoal,  worthy  of 
remark,  is  contributed  by  "Via." 

All  the  premiated  designs  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Corporation,  and  Sir 
Fredk.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  has  undertaken  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  making  their  awards. 
The  prizes  are  two  of  £250,  two  of  £150, 
and  two  of  £100.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  several  designs  is  required  of  the  authors, 
with  a  written  description  of  their  designs ; 
the  time  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their 
works  being  also  named. 


ANCIENT  ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

HHHOSE  who  are  interested  in  the  art  of 
needlework,  and  who  desire  to  see  our 
modern  work  occupying  an  honourable  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  the  needle  workof  earlier 
periods,  ought  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  highly 
valuable  exhibition  of  ancient  English  and 
other  art  needlework  at  the  Royal  School  at 
South  Kensington.  The  present  exhibition 
is  a  development  of  the  idea  to  hold  an 
historic  series  of  examples  of  ancient  work, 
and  as  an  instructive  collection  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  appreciated.  Our  space  is  so 
limited  we  can  merely  glance  at  a  few 
out  of  the  many  specimens  we  have  seen. 
These  have  been  lent  by  private  individuals, 
religioushouses,  &c. ,  and  have  been  admirably 
arranged  in  chronological  order  by  Miss  L. 
Higgins  and  Miss  Wade,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole.  One  of  the  most  precious 
cases  contains  fragments  of  embroidery  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Opus  Anglicanum,  or  chain- 
stitch.  The  fragments  lent  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Worcester  (4  and  5)  are  very 
well  preserved  specimens  of  red  silk  and 
other  woven  fabrics,  embroidered  in  gold 
thread,  with  figures  of  crowned  andsceptered 
kings ;  these  are  from  the  coffin  of  Bishop 
de  Blois  (1218— 1236),  and  from  the  tomb 
of  Walter  de  Cantilupe.  The  chasuble  in 
blue  or  green  silk,  with  a  branched  pattern 
in  gold  thread  (No.  11)  with  orphreys  and 
figures;  No.  12,  a  chasuble  with  oiphrcy  con- 
taining six  panels  of  figures  workedin  the 
opus  /'In  murium  ,  or  feather-stitch,  are  admir- 
able specimens  of  13th  and  14th-century 
wo.  k,  rich  in  design  aad  cc  lour.  A  red  velvet 
cop  j  'J  8),  and  the  blue  (not  black  as  stated) 
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velvet  altar  frontal  (21),  with  eagles,  fleurs- 
de-lys,  and  the  glorified  Virgin,  and  other 
emblematic  figures,  are  good  examples  of 
early  15th-century  embroidery.    A  boldly- 
designed  pall  of  red  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold, 
a  pomegranate  pattern,  with  purplo  velvet 
border,  and  groups  of  figures  in  gold  thread 
and  silk,  No.  24,  is  a  particularly  well-pre- 
served specimen,  and  is  valuable  for  the 
costumes  of  the  figures.    It  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century.    Of  copes 
belonging  to  this  period,  No.  26,  red  velvet 
and  gold  tissue,  embroidered  in  the  hood, 
with   the  Eaising  of  Lazarus,  and  with 
orphreys,  must  be  noticed  as  a  very  fine  de- 
sign ;    and  the   pall    (27),   lent    by  the 
Vintners'  Company,  is  in  very  fine  pre- 
servation.   Coming  to  16th-century  speci- 
mens, many  linen  embroideries  and  hangings 
for  various  purposes  are  to  be  seen,  and 
some  very  admirable  copies  of  old  work 
done  by  the  ladies  of  the  school.  We  par- 
ticularly refer  to  some  work  with  stitches  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Nos.  36,  40,  60,  and 
63,  some  Spanish,  are  well  worth  examina- 
tion.   The  specimens  have  been  mainly  con- 
tributed by  Lord  Middleton.  Seventeenth- 
century  needlework  is  largely  represented. 
The  red  velvetPrayer-book(87),  embroidered 
in  gold,  with  silver  threadwork  in  relief 
(dated  1634),  and  the  miniature  of  Charles 
I.,  an  exquisite  production  in  silk,  lent  by 
Lady  Catherine  Berkeley  ;    the  coverlet, 
No.  96,  quilted  with  yellow  silk  embroidery, 
are  remarkable  examples   of   design  and 
workmanship.    We  can  find  room  only  to 
mention  a  richly-embroidered  coverlet,  of 
Italian  design,  in  red  silk,  with  blue  scroll- 
work   (126),    of    English  workmanship; 
a  floral  embroidered  valance  (137) ;  and  a 
rich  blue  hanging  with  folial  border1,  the 
embroidered  work  being  in  straw-coloured 
silk  of  English  execution.    No.  154  is  a 
blue  silk  coverlet,  with  yellow  scrollwork 
design  in  chain-stitch.     Various  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  Italian  embroideries 
are  to  be  seen  ;  a  splendid  curtain  of  French 
design   of  the   16th  century,  with  floral 
festoons  on  a  white  satin  ground,  and  an 
embroidered  frame  worked  by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  when  prisoner  in  Sheffield,  are 
among  the  exhibits.     We  notice,  also,  a 
few    curious    specimens    of  "modelled" 
needlework,  in  which  the  figures  and  folial 
devices  are  wrought  in  high  relief  upon  the 
ground,  but  the  visitor  will  appreciate  more 
the  excellent  restorations  of  old  fabrics,  and 
the  handiwork  executed  by  ladies  of  the 
school.    With  the  aid  of  the  excellent  hand- 
book of  embroidery  written  by  Miss  L. 
Higgins,  and  edited  by  Lady  Marian  Alford, 
published  by  the  authority  of  the  school,  the 
present  exhibition  may  be  made  eminently 
instructive  to  students  in  this  branch  of  art. 
It  may  be  of  service  to  mention  that  the 
ladies  of  the  school  undertake  church  work 
from  architects'  designs,  and  we  have  seen 
some  exceedingly  well-executed  work  for 
church  decoration. 


VENEERING,  OR  THE  PLATING  OF 
WOOD. 

Yy  HEN  the  system  of  veneering,  or 
'  "  plating,  a  common  wood  with  a  thin 
facing  of  rare  or  valuable  wood  first  originated, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  In  the  East,  it 
has  been  customary  to  face  woods  with  ivory, 
pearl,  and  rich  woods  for  ages.  In  Europe, 
the  French  and  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to 
adopt  the  system,  and  it  was  not  unknown 
in  England  as  early  as  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  The  ground  was  then 
oak,  and  the  veneering  consisted  of  white 
holly  and  ebony  wrought  in  patterns  or 
floral  devices  for  the  ornamentation  of 
panels,  for  bedsteads,  chests,  and  cabinets. 
This  we  may  call  old  English  marquetry; 
but  it  never  grew  in  our  hands  to  the  mag- 
nitude it  attained  in  France  and  Holland 


The  old  Dutch  marquetry  or  veneering  was 
truly  beautiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  French  inlaying,  which  developed 
into  buhl-work,  consisting  of  chased  brass, 
ivory,  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  and  other 
valuable  materials. 

The  taste  for  large  surfaces  of  rich  and 
highly  -  coloured  woods  entered  on  the 
scene  with  the  opening  of  the  last  century. 
At  that  time,  a  great  part  of  the  furniture 
was  of  walnut,  and  the  new  material, 
mahogany.  As  both  these  woods  were 
occasionally  figured,  the  prominent  parts, 
as  the  panels,  the  backs,  and  the  rails  of 
chairs,  the  fronts  of  drawers,  &c,  were  faced 
with  figured  woods.  The  edges  of  these 
veneers  give  ample  scope  for  indulging  in 
the  system  of  banding  ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  principle  of  inserting 
bands,  strings,  and  ornaments,  painted  and 
burnt  on  the  face  of  satin-wood,  &c, 
became  very  general. 

The  growing  introduction  of  fir- wood 
from  the  Baltic,  offered  a  cheaper  material 
than  the  older  wainscot-oak,  or  the  un- 
reliable walnut,  or  the  native  hard-woods, 
and,  with  this  adoption,  the  system  of 
veneering  became  a  necessity.  We  have 
before  us  a  sideboard  dating  from  about 
1780,  the  top  of  which  is  faced  with  a  veneer 
of  Spanish  mahogany,  6ft.  6in.  long,  and 
2ft.  6in.  broad.  These  early  veneers 
were  necessarily  strong,  from  the  fact  of 
being  cut  on  the  pit  by  hand-sawyers  ;  but, 
looking  at  the  present  degenerate  race  of 
these  men,  the  wonder  is,  how  they  were 
ever  cut  by  hand?  From  1730,  to  about 
1830,  it  was  the  classic  work  of  the  sawyer, 
and  to  rise  to  a  veneer  cutter  was  to  rise  to 
a  point  which  marked  the  summit  of  their 
trade  ;  to  give  us  five  or  six  veneers  in  the  inch 
was  the  perfection  of  work,  and,  in  this  case,  it 
would  require  no  ordinary  men  to  deal  with  a 
veneer  of  the  size  we  have  mentioned  above. 

As  may  be  supposed,  when  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  cabinet-maker  they 
were  very  rough  and  irregular,  to  get  over 
which,  the  smoothing-plane  and  the  tooth- 
ing-plane, was  freely  and  energetically  used. 

We  here  picture  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  down  to  the  time  of  I.  K.  Brunei, 
the  inventor  of  the  circular-saw,  an  inven- 
tion that  revolutionised  the  cutting  and  con- 
version of  wood.  Brunei,  upon  mastering  the 
difficulties  that  attended  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  circular-saw,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  detail  of  veneers.  Here  he  was 
met  with  the  difficulty  of  the  size  of  the 
saws  necessary  to  deal  with  deep  logs  of 
wood,  and  this  difficulty  was  enough  to 
appal  a  mind  even  of  the  gauge  of  this  great 
engineer. 

Knowing  that  success  can  only  wait  upon 
diligence,  Brunei,  at  great  cost,  pursued  his 
experiments  in  this  department  for  two 
years  with  only  the  approximation  of  suc- 
cess. His  early  saws  were  of  the  ordinary 
type,  ground  fine  or  thin  on  the  edge.  These, 
by  the  heat  of  friction,  expanded  on  the  line 
of  the  teeth,  and  buckled  or  frilled  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  their  work  worthless, 
and  their  failure  constant.  Watching  the 
failure  on  this  head,  Brunei  was  struck  with 
the  idea  of  nicking  the  saw,  or  cutting  it 
into  the  form  of  segments  at  the  points 
where  it  most  buckled.  These  cuts  extended 
from  the  edge  of  the  saw  into  its  solid  part,  and 
dealt  only  with  the  portion  that  was  subjectto 
the  operation  of  heat.  Brunei  was  struck 
with  the  result,  as  the  saw,  so  nicked,  made 
fair  work,  and  altogether  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  buckling.  The  great  point  achieved 
by  this  simple  experiment  or  discovery  was 
that  the  circular  saws  might  be  made  in 
segments,  and  the  body  of  the  saw  be  made 
of  a  casting  or  castings  of  a  great  size.  The 
first  application  of  this  system  to  practice 
convinced  Brunei  that  he  had  mastered  the 
subject  of  veneer  -  cutting  by  machinery. 
The  soundness  of  this  conclusion  has  been 
proved  for  half-a-century,  as  nothing  in  the 


way  of  substantial  improvement  has  been 
added  to  this  machine. 

As  a  branch  of  trade,  Brunei  followed 
veneer  cutting  at  Battersea,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  partners,  erected  a  considerable  mill 
there,  as  early  as  1826.  In  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  mill  eleven  machines  were 
at  work  on  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the 
saws  being  from  7ft.  to  17ft.,  the  largest  of 
the  saw  teeth  being  of  the  gauge  of  five  to 
the  inch . 

The  writer,  years  ago,  was  at  a  provincial 
mill  where  a  machine  of  this  character  was 
erected.  The  size  and  cost  of  this  instru- 
ment for  the  simple  purpose  of  cutting  thin 
sheets  or  slabs  of  wood,  appeared  to  him 
prodigious.  Upon  its  being  started  there 
was  a  great  hum  all  over  the  place,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  machine  was  anything  but 
satisfactory,  as  Brunei's  buckling  was 
revived.  The  proprietors  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  engaged  a  very  ex- 
perienced operative.  This  was  an  elderly 
man,  who  might  fairly  have  used  Shake- 
speare's words  in  Romeo  and  Juliet :  "  He 
jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound,"  for 
he  had  lost  most  of  his  fingers  with  the  in- 
struments of  his  trade.  The  working  of  the 
Dew  machine  in  his  hands  was  perfection, 
the  error  the  maker  had  run  into  was  simply 
driving  it  at  too  high  a  speed.  The  process 
is  to  cut  the  logs  into  planks  or  flitches,  and 
by  preference  to  give  the  same  a  fair  amount 
of  seasoning  ;  the  plank  is  then  laid  down, 
and  upon  it  is  secured,  by  glued  blocks,  a 
frame  or  cradle  of  stout  wood  made  after 
the  manner  of  a  gate. 

The  frame,  with  its  mount  of  veneer- 
wood,  is  then  placed  on  edge,  and  secured 
to  the  travelling-bed  of  the  machine,  and, 
in  due  course,  brought  up  to  the  saw.  The 
veneer  leaves  the  parent  wood  at  somewhat 
of  an  angle,  formed  by  the  saw  increasing  in 
thickness  from  the  edge,  and,  being  thin, 
can  be  bent  or  rolled  up  as  it  is  taken  away 
to  be  bound  and  packed.  The  cutting  by 
these  machines  is  perfection  ;  there  is  no 
waste  by  the  saw  running  out  at  the  side, 
or  by  holes  in  the  centre,  as  was  the  case 
with  sawing  by  hand  ;  and  the  number  of 
veneers  won  from  the  inch  of  wood  is  double 
the  number  possible  by  hand  :  viz.,  12  to  16, 
the  former  being  the  most  general  gauge. 

For  some  years  past,  Brunei's  machine 
has  had  rivals,  notably  in  the  horizontal 
saw-frames  or  machines,  which,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  fine-ground  saws,  are  capable  of 
doing  delicate  work.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that  these  machines,  as  worked 
by  Messrs.  Ballhiemer  and  Co.  of  Glasgow, 
are  capable  of  producing  one  or  two  more 
veneers  in  the  inch  of  wood ;  but  the 
saleable  quality  of  the  same  is  not  so  high 
as  those  cut  by  the  older  machine.  The 
former  machine  is  more  capable  of  ridding 
itself  of  its  sawdust,  and  the  friction  of  its 
ground-flange  puts  a  slight  polish  on  the 
veneer.  The  horizontal  machine  fails  to 
burnish  the  wood,  and  hence  a  dull,  dead 
face  exists  on  the  veneer,  which  detracts 
somewhat  from  its  saleable  value. 

A  new  and  highly- successful  machine  is 
the  rotary,  on  the  principle  of  the  knife — a 
system  highly  favourable  to  wood  in  the 
round,  and  to  figure,  as  in  the  case  of  birds- 
eye  maple,  found  only  on  the  face  of  the 
logs.  The  number  ot  the  veneers  in  this 
case  is  greatly  increased,  as  there  is  nothing 
lost  by  the  saw,  or  with  the  rib  or  set  of 
the  same  marking  the  face  of  the  veneer. 
The  evil  here  is,  that  the  length  of  the  logs 
is  restricted,  and  the  wood  cannot  be 
planked  and  seasoned  ;  the  system  of  steam- 
ing the  wood  and  cutting  it,  having,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent 
breakage  on  one  face,  an  evil  that  is  very- 
apparent  if  a  thick  gauge  is  worked  upon. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  veneers  cut 
from  the  inch  of  wood,  the  rotary  system 
offers  the  greatest  contrast,  and  the  advan- 
tage gained  over  the  old  hand- system  is 
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marvellous.  It  will  be  remembered  tbat 
six  was  the  standard  number  won  by  hand, 
whereas  the  rotary  machine,  if  working  on 
close  hard  material  like  pheasant- wood,  will 
produce  40  to  60  veneers.  The  writer  has 
worked  upon  such  examples  as  the  latter, 
and  he  can  only  add  that  they  require 
manipulation  of  the  first  order ;  the  old 
instruments,  the  hammer,  toothing  plane, 
and  the  scraper  must  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
veneer  bedded  down  by  the  call,  and 
simply  faced  with  fine  sand- paper  when 
dry.  We  need  only  say  that  inlaying  or 
banding  is  out  of  the  question  with  such 
fine-drawn  examples  of  veneering,  although 
the  system  is  largely  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  knife -cut  veneers  on  the  flat,  a 
system  highly  favourable  to  such  wood  as 
walnut  burrs  and  slabs  of  Austrian  and 
Pyrenean  ash. 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  during  the  pre- 
sent century  in  the  subject  of  veneering  or 
plating  of  wood.  Every  step  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  improvement,  and  these 
steps  have  been  so  quick  and  so  efficient, 
that,  from  the  chaos  which  ruled  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  have  emerged  to  a  state  of 
efficiency,  beyond  which,  further  progress 
or  improvement  appears  impossible.  As  a 
concluding  note,  we  cannot  lay  down  our 
pen  without  paying  a  tribute  of  high 
praise  to  the  genius  of  Brunei;  for  do 
other  man  ever  took  up  the  subject  of 
veneer-cutting  at  so  low  a  point,  and  laid 
it  down  again  on  such  an  eminence. 


ROYAL     ACADEMY     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.  * 

THIRTEENTH-  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE — ITALY. 

I HAVE  brought  you  so  far  on  the  path  of 
development  in  my  last  lecture,  that  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  round- 
arched  styles.  It  is  natural,  even  in  treating  on 
Pointed  architecture,  to  take  Italy  before  any 
other  country,  not  because  the  history  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  seen  and  studied  better  there  than 
elsewhere,  but  because  it  was  from  that  time  for 
many  centuries  a  sort  of  central  region  in  all 
questions  of  art.  We  shall  find,  indeed,  as  we 
go  into  the  question,  that,  so  far  from  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  Pointed  art, 
Italy  was  always  lagging  behind— that  she  pro- 
duced no  very  good  or  original  work,  and  that 
for  some  of  her  best  buildings  she  was  indebted 
to  foreigners.  Nevertheless,  in  few  countries  is 
thera  more  to  interest  us.  The  state  of  art  was 
not  unlike  what  it  is  with  us  No  one  style  held 
undisputed  sway.  There  were  foreign  influences 
at  work  which  introduced  strange  novelties  into 
a  large  part  of  the  country.  The  extensive  sea- 
board ;  the  mercantile  character  of  the  people, 
and  their  unmatched  situation  at  the  centre  of 
all  commerce  and  of  the  then  chief  lines  of  traffic; 
the  independent  and  warlike  character  of  the 
republics — among  which  Venice,  Amain,  Cenoa, 
Pisa,  and  Florence  were  the  most  active;  the 
habit  inherited  from  their  ancestors  of  borrow- 
ing rather  than  inventing — all  added  to  the 
varieties  of  style  seen  in  then-  buildings,  and  to 
the  development  by  degrees  of  local  peculiarities. 

J ust  before  the  period  we  are  dealing  with, 
Italy  had  been  torn  and  distracted  from  one  end 
to  the  other  by  foreign  princes  or  foreign  in- 
vaders, by  intestine  troubles  and  constant  wars. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Greek  Emperor 
still  had  his  Gipitan  at  Bari  on  the  east  coast. 
The  country  was  harassed  by  Saracen  inroads, 
and  was  relieved  and  then  occupied  by  ad- 
venturous Normans  ;  and  the  German  Emperors 
were  ruling  a  great  part  of  the  land.  The  era 
itself  is  as  distinguished  for  the  personages  it 
produced  as  for  the  troubles  among  which  they 
led  their  lives.  The  Swabian  Frederick  II. 
stands  out  not  only  as  a  central  figuro  in  the 
history,  but  equally  as  one  of  the  most  lavish 
promotors  of  building  of  palaces,  of  castles,  of 
churches,  and  even  of  mosques.  And  the 
artists  by  whom  tho  time  was  glorified  arc,  as 
wo  shall  see,  innumerable,  while  their  status 
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was  much  more  like  what  it  is  with  us  than  it 
was  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  On  all  sides 
from  the  earliest  period  we  meet  with  the  names 
of  the  architects  and  sculptors  whose  works  still 
remain,  and  are  able  to  trace  them  working, 
now  here,  now  there.  Their  names  are  recorded 
in  countless  inscriptions — not  only  in  documents, 
in  which  Italy  is  so  rich,  but  on  churches,  over 
their  doorways,  on  pulpits,  on  friezes,  on  monu- 
ments, on  columns,  and  on  baldachins.  The 
architecture,  instead  of  being  that  of  the  country 
or  the  province,  seems,  as  we  study  it,  to  become 
that  rather  of  the  individual  architects  and  their 
followers.  Thus  we  have  at  a  very  early  period 
the  Maestri  Comacine,  Freemasons  with  curious 
charters  and  privileges,  whose  head-quarters  on 
the  Island  of  Comacina,  on  Lake  Como,  gave 
them  them  their  name ;  the  Campionesi  of 
Campione,  opposite  Lugano,  who  from  1244 — 
when  Anselmo  da  Campione  contracted  to  work 
at  Modena  in  pcrpctito  for  six  lire  a  day  in 
summer,  and  five  in  winter — reigned,  as  it  were, 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  having  among  them 
Enrico  I.  and  II.,  and  Giovanni  I.  and  II.  ;  the 
Antelami  of  Parma,  one  of  whom  built  the 
Baptistery  in  1196  ;  the  Cosmati  family,  of 
Rome,  who  succeeded  each  other  for  about  150 
years  from  a.d.  1150;  and,  finally,  the  clan  of 
Masuccio,  of  Naples,  among  whom,  as  among 
the  Campionesi,  we  have  Masuccio  I.,  II.,  and 
III.,  always  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of 
succession  of  monarchs.  The  personal  element, 
which  always  adds  so  much  to  the  interest  of 
artistic  studies,  is  seldom  absent,  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  all  but  entirely  so  at  the  same  period 
in  most  other  countries  that  the  study  of  Italian 
art  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  so  interesting. 

In  my  last  lecture  it  was  at  the  erection  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa  by  a  Greek  architect,  Buschetto, 
that  I  paused.  His  work  has  been  too  often 
talked  of  as  if  it  were  in  any  true  sense  Roman- 
esque. It  is,  in  fact,  almost  exactly  what  we 
might  expect  from  a  Greek  or  from  an  Italian 
brought  up  in  Greek  traditions,  who  wished  to 
conciliate  popular  taste  by  conforming  to  some 
extent  to  Italian  customs.  His  plan  is  evidently 
founded  upon  the  early  Roman  churches ;  it  is 
cruciform,  has  transepts  of  great  projection,  and 
apsidal  terminations  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
choir.  But  with  the  love  of  a  Greek  for  the 
dome,  he  insists  on  retaining  it,  though  he  is 
bound  by  his  basilican  plan  to  carry  his  ranges 
of  columns  on  from  east  to  west,  without  any 
internal  mark  of  the  intersection  of  the  transepts. 
It  is  in  the  plan  only  that  any  deference  for 
Roman  precedents  is  seen.  His  walls  are  all 
arcaded  externally,  the  arches  in  the  true  Byzan- 
tine fashion,  very  thin  and  flat,  and  for  orna- 
ment only.  Under  every  arch  there  is  a  lozenge- 
shaped  panel  of  coloured  stone  or  marble.  The 
spandrels  over  the  arches  are  all  inlaid  with 
patterns  'of  extremely  elaborate  character,  and 
the  sculpture  of  the  foliage  has  everywhere  the 
excellence  of  execution,  the  conventional  symbols, 
and  the  variety  of  design  so  invariably  seen  in 
Byzantine  work.  This  great  church  was  finished 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  same 
time,  all  over  the  south  and  east  of  Italy,  the 
same  sort  of  style,  produced  by  the  same  Eastern 
influence,  was  almost  universally  adopted. 
Observe  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
facts  in  the  story  of  our  art,  that  over  the  whole 
of  this  district  hardly  any  real  or  active  influence 
was  exercised  by  the  pointed  arch.  It  was  used, 
it  is  true,  but  not  uuiversally,  e.g.,  at  St.  Maria 
Aquila,  in  a.d.  1315  ;  and  at  Bitonto,  so  late  as 
1335,  we  have  buildings  mainly  constructed  with 
circular  _arch.es,  a  fact  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  though  in  Southern 
Italy  any  number  of  similar  examples  exist. 

I  have  said  thus  much  about  Pisan  art  in  the 
twelfth  century  because  it  was  in  Pisa  that  one 
of  the  central  figures  of  the  time  was  bom  and 
trained.  This  was  Niccola  Pisano,  bom  about 
1205.  Not  very  much  is  known  of  him  or  of  his 
origin  ;  but  that  little  is  somewhat  wonderful, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  statement  that  already, 
when  he  was  only  about  fifteen  years  old, 
Frederick  II.  made  him  his  architect,  and  took 
him  to  Naples,  where  he  was  employed  on  the 
castlo  which  Frederick  was  building  there. 
Thence,  at  twenty-six,  we  find  him  going  to 
Padua  to  build  the  groat  church  of  Sant'  Antonio  ; 
then  to  Arezzo,  to  build  San  Domenico.  Then 
we  find  him  developing  his  skill  as  a  sculptor, 
executing  pulpits  for  Pisa  and  Siena,  and  design- 
ing, and,  with  tho  poworful  aid  of  his  son 
Giovanni,  executing  the  great  fountain  at 
Perugia.     I  might  fill  in  this  chroniclo  of  his 


work  with  many  more  details ;  but,  short  as  it  is, 
how  interesting,  is  it  not,  to  us?  He  has  been 
brought  up,  as  we  see,  in  Pisa,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Catredral  and  of  the  Baptistery,  and  of 
the  circular  tower  begun  in  1 1 74  and  completed 
probably  before  his  eyes.  He  studies  it,  and 
then,  after  a  few  years  at  Naples  (where  he  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  art  of  the  same  sort, 
as  at  Benevento,  at  Salerno,  Amain,  and  Caserta 
Vecchia),  he  goes  to  the  north  of  Italy.  He 
visits  Venice,  for  his  first  great  work,  the 
Church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  is  evidently  founded 
on  a  study  of  St.  Mark's.  But  he  is  a  thoroughly 
eclectic  artist,  picking  up  ideas  where  he  can, 
and  adapting  them  to  Ins  own  purpose.  He 
thinks  the  group  of  domes  at  St.  Mark's  might 
be  improved  if  they  were  loftier,  and  if  one  was 
in  some  way  more  striking  than  the  rest.  Then 
he  recollects  the  great  cone  which  covers  the 
central  portion  of  the  circular  Baptistery  at  Pisa, 
and,  with  striking  effect,  places  it  in  the  centre 
of  his  group  of  domes.  Then  he  hears,  no  doubt, 
of  the  wonderful  effect  the  French  architects 
were  producing  by  the  beautiful  plans  of  their 
chevets — apses  surrounded  by  aisles  and  chapels 
— and  determines  to  imitate  them.  I  say  he 
"hears,"  for  it  is  inconceivable  that,  after 
having  seen  any  of  them,  he  should  have  planned 
anything  so  clumsy  and  ill-conceived  as  the 
chevet  of  Sant'  Antonio, — a  succession  of  square 
chapels  as  badly  designed  as  they  well  can  be, 
and  which  yet,  in  the  following  century,  seem  to 
have  been  the  model  on  which  the  never-com- 
pleted choir  of  San  Petronio,  Bologna,  was  to 
have  been  founded.  Then,  on  the  exterior,  the 
facade  recalls  the  outlines  of  the  Greek  churches 
in  the  south  with  which  he  was  familiar ;  whilst 
on  either  side  of  the  choir  he  builds  with  most 
picturesque  effect  octagonal  towers  or  turrets, 
unlike  anything  in  the  south,  and  surpassing 
any  of  those  which  bad  been  erected  somewhat 
on  the  same  lines  before  his  time  in  Lombardy 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  The  whole 
effect  of  this  great  church  is  singularly  Eastern 
— more  so,  even,  than  that  of  its  prototype. 
Thus  grew  this  great  church — still  perfect,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  its  interest,  lacking  somewhat  of 
the  impress  of  a  really  great  architect's  hand, 
and  not  fit  to  be  compared  for  an  instant  with 
the  far  more  refined  and  scientific  churches 
which  the  French  architects  had  been  building 
during  the  fifty  years  before  its  foundation  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  group- 
ing of  the  external  outline — a  point  seldom  re- 
garded by  the  early  Italian  architects.  It  was 
after  the  design  had  been  made  for  this  church 
that  his  best  works  as  a  sculptor  were  executed. 
And  here,  again,  we  find  him  distinctly  in- 
corporating figures  and  ideas  which  he  derived 
from  Roman  sculptures  preserved  in  Pisa.  To 
these  he  added,  no  doubt,  so  much  and  such 
intelligent  study  from  the  life  as  to  give  great 
interest  and  pathos  to  his  work,  when  compared 
with  most  of  the  Italian  work  that  had 
immediately  preceded  it,  though  I  am  quite  un- 
able to  admit  that  he  was  so  much  superior  as  is 
commonly  asserted  to  the  French  sculptors  of 
the  same  time,  of  whose  names,  and  story,  and 
training  we  know  so  little.  His  two  great 
works,  in  which  he  shows  us  the  skill  of  the 
architect  and  sculptor  combined,  are  the  pidpit 
in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa  and  the  fountain  at 
Perugia  ;  and  of  about  the  same  period  is  the 
purely  architectural  work  of  Santa  Caterina  at 
Pisa. 

The  Italian  pulpits  of  this  century  are  among 
the  most  magnificent  relics  left  to  us.  The  ex- 
amples which  led  up  to  Niccola  Pisano' s  work 
are  of  the  type  of  Guido  da  Como's  at  Pistoja,  a 
square  erection  supported  on  columns  resting 
on  beasts,  and  with  its  sides  covered  with  sculp- 
ture. Niccola  followed  tho  idea,  but  improved 
upon  it.  He  made  his  pulpit  hexagonal,  and 
carried  it  on  trefoilcd  centres  resting  on  shafts 
supported  on  lions'  backs.  In  this  way  he  gave 
far  more  architectural  character  to  his  work  than 
Guido  da  Como  had  done ;  and  not  only  is  his 
sculpture  better ;  it  is  the  combination  of  the  two 
arts  that  most  strikes  us,  while  tho  delicato  taste 
with  wliich  coloured  marbles  are  used  to  enhance 
tho  beauty  of  the  design  is  remarkable.  The 
sculpture  itself  you  can  study,  I  believe,  at 
South  Kensington.  It  shows  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  grouping,  and  of  the  natural  treatment  of 
emotions  and  action,  which  under  his  Italian 
predecessors  had  been  almost  wholly  neglected 
or  despised.  Tho  type  of  figuro  which  most 
affected  him  was  not  beautiful,  auc  ho  always 
exaggerated  oxtromoly  the  size  of  his  heads. 
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But  with  any  such  criticisms  as  these  one  must 
admit,  nevertheless,  that  his  work  paved  the 
way  for  all  that  was  most  excellent  in  the  men 
who  came  after  him.  He  learned  something,  no 
doubt,  from  such  a  man  as  Giunto  da  Pisa,  who 
was  flourishing  when  he  was  young,  and  Cimabue 
and  his  successors  were  aiding  with  equal  power 
and  zeal  the  work  that  he  was  doing. 

Niccola  Pisano  died  in  1278,  and  in  the  six 
years  before  his  death  his  name  is  connected 
with  two  of  his  most  exquisite  works.   At  Padua 
he  had  erected  a  great  false  front  to  Sant' 
Antonio,  in  which  he  sacrificed  everytliing  to 
breadth  of  effect.    At  Sta.  Caterina,  Pisa,  in 
1272,  he  has  left  us  a  fagade  which  is  still  false, 
as  being  a  great  gable  which  has  no  sort  of  re- 
lation to  the  shape  of  the  building  behind  it,  but 
the  beauty  of  which  is   incontestable.  Its 
simple,  unbroken  outline  gives  the  breadth  of 
which  Niccola  was  so  fond.    Its  lower  stage  is 
very  quietly  arcaded;  above  this  is  an  arcade 
of  trefoiled  pointed  arches,  carried  on  detached 
shafts,  standing  so  free  from  the  wall  as  to  give 
most  vigorous  fight  and  shade  ;  and  above  this 
again  a  circular  window  in  the  gable,  flanked 
and  surmounted  by  arcades  like  those  below. 
For  an  architectural  composition,   taken  by 
itself,  I  know  few  more  charming  works  than 
this.    The  steep  gable  looks  like  the  effort  of  a 
man  who  had  seen  the  steep  gables  of  Northern 
Gothic,  and  wished  to  vie  with  them  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  light  and  shade  that 
northern  climates   require,    but   with  which 
Italian  architects  generally  seem  not  to  concern 
themselves.    Here,  as  in  other  works,  we  can 
trace  the  influence  under  which  he  worked.  The 
Leaning  Tower  stood  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot  on  which  he  was  building,  and 
his  arcaded  front  is  a  very  simple  development 
of  the  effect  which  he  admired  in  the  arcaded 
walls  of  the  Campanile — Niccola' s  arches  being 
pointed  and  cusped  where  those  of  the  Cam- 
panile are  round,  but  otherwise  being  practically 
of  precisely  the  same  order  of  construction 
Niccola' s  other  great  and  crowning  work  is  the 
Great  Fountain  at  Perugia.    You  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  charming  work  ia  every  respect 
than  this.    It  stands  in  an  irregular  piazza, 
midway  between  a  cathedral  of  fair  architec- 
tural interest,  and  the  vastest   Gothic  palace 
after  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  that  I  know. 
This,  I  suppose,  was  rising  about  the  time  that 
the  fountain  was  erected,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cathedral  walls  were  being  encrusted  with  a 
gay  diaper  of  coloured  marbles.    The  fountain 
consists  of  two  enormous  basins,  the  upper  one 
supported  by  an  apparently  countless  group  of 
columns  standing  in  the  water  which  fills  the 
lower  one.    The  capitals  and  columns  are  of 
various  shapes.    The  upper  basin  has  figures  at 
intervals  all  round,  whilst  the  lower  basin  has 
a  long  series  of  square  panels,  separated  from 
each  other  by  clusters  of  moulded,  chevroned,  or 
spiral  shafts.    Out  of  the  centre  of  the  upper 
basin  rises  a  smaller  one  of  metal,  out  of  which 
the  fountain  plays.    The  whole  of  the  panels  in 
this  elaborate  work  are  square,  surrounded  by 
mouldings,    and  Niccola  Pisano  showed  his 
sculptor's  sense  in  avoiding  the  common  snare 
of  introducing  pointed  arches  for  decoration 
where  none  are  required.    Covered  as  his  work 
is  with  elaborate  sculpture,  what  is  most  felt  is 
the  extreme  order  and  simplicity  of  the  whole  ; 
and  when  you  go  on  to  look  in  detail  at  the 
charming  sculpture  of  saints  and  heroes  and 
tutelars  of  the  Church  on  the  upper  basin,  and 
of  the  labours  of  the  months,  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  the  arts  and  sciences,   Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  I  know  not  who  beside,  on  the 
lower  basin,  and  notice  how  refined  are  the 
attitudes  of  the  figures,  how  delicate  the  fea- 
tures, and  how  completely  the  whole  are  wrought 
into  one  perfect  piece  of  architecture,  you  must 
be  blind  indeed  if  you  do  not  recognise  the 
grand  chartcter  of  the  art  of  this  central  figure 
of  the  century.    It  is  true  that  the  design  is 
mainly  what  we  owe  to  him,  and  that  the  exe- 
cution of  most  of  the  sculpture  was  probably 
entrusted  to  his  son  Giovanni,  and  some  possibly 
to  Arnolfo  di  Lapo ;  but  not  the  less  is  it  a 
crowning  work  botli  of  his  life  and  of  the  cen- 
tury that  he  adorned. 

I  cannot  leave  Niccola  Pisano  without  a  few 
words  about  his  son  Giovanni.  He,  tx>,  was  a 
great  artist.  To  my  mind,  it  is  in  his  work  as  a 
sculptor  that  there  is  most  to  admire  ;  but,  like 
his  father,  he  was  both  architect  and  sculptor. 
u  £W0  m08t  ^Portant  architectural  works  are 
the  Chapel  della  Spina  and  the  Campo  Santo  at 


Pisa  ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  he  who,  with  singular  skill,  converted  the 
exterior  of  the  Romanesque  Baptistery  in  the 
same  city  into  a  most  picturesque  and  graceful 
Gothic  work  by  the  addition  of  a  crowd  of 
traceries,  of  pinnacles,  and  niches  all  round  the 
base  of  its  sombre  dome.  I  suppose  that  all  of 
you  know  the  Spina  chapel.  Before  its  too 
wholesale  restoration  it  was  impossible  not  to 
love  it  for  its  eccentric  beauty :  but  it  was  a 
beauty  obtained  in  defiance  of  eveiy  law  that 
in  my  former  lectures  I  have  told  you  to  ob- 
serve. There  is  hardly  a  stone  in  its  exterior 
that  can  be  said  to  be  structurally  true.  The 
steepest  gables  ever  scon  are  put  up  at  the  east 
end  of  the  building,  with  a  roof  of  very  moderate 
pitch ;  behind  them  are  three  spires,  and  then 
all  along  the  side  walls,  to  conceal  the  flat  roof, 
a  whole  range  of  niches,  surmounted  by  pinna- 
cles of  a  fashion  dear  to  Italian  architects,  and 
very  pretty — where  a  statue  is  placed  between 
four  detached  shafts,  which  carry  the  crocketed 
finials  of  the  canopy.  In  all  the  work  of  the 
Pisani,  mistakes  are  made  such  as  are  never  seen 
out  of  Italy.  There  is  a  most  singular  confusion 
of  round  and  pointed  arches.  Their  traceries,  as 
we  see  them  in  the  Campo  Santo,  are  by  no 
means  well  designed.  They  are  indifferent 
about  the  subordination  of  orders  in  the  tracery, 
and  pack  circles  together  as  if  they  were  en- 
tirely separate  parts  of  the  work,  instead  of 
combining  them,  as  the  Northern  architects  did, 
in  perfect  order,  by  means  of  continuous  inter- 
secting mouldings.  Then  their  capitals  seem 
always  to  be  made  with  hardly  any  reference  to 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  You  have  a  large 
capital  carrying  a  shrunken  and  insignificant 
archivolt.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  elsewhere,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  is  the  way  in  which  every 
capital  had  its  exact  and  separate  function,  to 
which  its  size  was  accurately  adjusted.  In  good 
architecture  this  must  be  the  case,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  sum  up  the  work  of  the  Pisani  by  say- 
ing that,  with  all  their  merits  as  sculptors,  they 
were  not  equally  good  architects ;  and  that  in 
planning,  in  construction,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  precise  law  of  making  their  ornament  grow 
out  of  their  structure  they  sinned  only  too  often ; 
though  at  the  same  time  the  decided  way  in 
which  Niccola  at  once  threw  aside  the  traditions 
in  which  he  had  been  nursed  is  as  remark- 
able as  it  is  honourable  to  his  artistic  zeal  and 
insight. 

I  have  said  so  much  about  the  Pisani  because 
they  so  exactly  fill  the  canvas  in  this  century  ; 
but,  widespread  as  their  work  was,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  description  of  it  has 
at  all  exhausted  what  has  to  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Italian  Gothic.  A  most  remarkable  fact, 
indeed,  is  that  whilst  they  were  building  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  there  were  rising-  three 
churches  of  quite  different  but  most  admirable 
character  in  eveiy  respect,  one  at  Vercelli 
(1219-22),  another  at  Assisi  (1228-53),  and, 
lastly,  Genoa  Cathedral,  of  which  the  date  is  not 
certain. 

Verceili  was  built,  according  to  the  tradition, 
by  an  English  architect.  I  do  not  quite  be- 
lieve this,  though  undoubtedly  its  details  sug- 
gest a  foreign  hand,  and  are  admirably  good. 
It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone  coursed ;  all  the 
sections  of  piers  and  mouldings  and  the  details 
of  the  vaulting  are  admirable,  and  none  of  the 
faults  are  committed  of  which  the  Pisani  were 
guilty  every  day.  The  ground-plan  is,  in  most 
respects,  wholly  unlike  an  Italian  architect's 
work.  The  vaulting  compartments  of  the  aisles 
are  square  and  those  of  the  nave  oblong,  north 
and  south,  contrary  to  the  Italian  rule.  The 
choir  is  square-ended,  but  the  chapels  of  the 
transepts  are  apsidal.  The  detail  of  the  clustered 
columns,  with  their  capitals  and  bases,  and  the 
groining  of  the  windows,  are  all  completely  like 
French  work,  and  very  admirable,  and  the 
eastern  triplet  reminds  me  of  England.  It  is 
only  on  the  exterior,  in  fact,  that  any  Italian 
character  is  given  to  the  design. ;  but  even  here 
there  is  far  more  attempt  than  is  usually  made 
to  secure  a  picturesque  tout  ensemble.  The  west 
front  is  flanked  by  two  lofty  Italian  towers  or 
turrets.  There  is  an  octagonal  central  lantern, 
and,  on  the  south  side  of  the  transept,  a  campa- 
nile placed  at  an  eccentric  angle  with  the  rest  of 
the  work.  A  fine  cloister  and  a  chapter-house 
make  this  church  very  complete.  Its  builder 
was  a  Cardinal  Guala,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  legate  in  England,  and  who  erected  this 
church  on  his  return,  having  evidently  a  wish  to 


emulate  some  of  the  work  he  had  learnt  to 
admire  in  England  and  France. 

San  Francesco,  at  Aseisi,  is  even  more  re- 
markable. The  architect  here  is  said  to  have 
been  a  German,  but  the  evidence  of  the  mould- 
ings is,  on  the  whole,  more  in  favour  of  his 
having  been  a  Frenchman.  The  singular  fact, 
however,  is  that,  as  at  Vercelli,  this  influence 
did  not  affect  the  exterior,  which  is  designed 
completely  in  the  local  style,  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say. 

At  Genoa,  again,  we  have  a  work  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  so  skilfully  planned  and 
designed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  can  have  been  wholly  invented  by  its 
architect.  It  is  evidently  a  work  which  is  the 
outcome  of  a  series  of  developments,  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  steps  which  could  lead  up  to  such  a 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in 
Italy.  It  is,  again,  the  work  of  a  man  who,  if 
not  a  French  architect,  had  at  least  been  trained 
in  France,  and  is  so  good  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  a  somewhat  careful  notice.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  en- 
tirely built  of  black  and  white  marble  (the  black, 
a  limestone  from  Lavagna,  which  is  well  bonded 
into  the  wall,  and,  indeed,  forms  its  substance, 
whilst  the  white  is  from  Carrara,  and  is  used  in 
thin  slabs,  3|in.  thick,  between  the  more  solid 
courses  of  black),  and  that  the  system  of  using 
alternate  courses  of  these  two  materials  is  carried 
here  to  the  extremest  point.  This  fashion  was 
obtained,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  Genoese  from 
the  East.  You  recollect  what  I  told  you  in  my 
last  lecture  about  their  wars  and  their  commerce 
with  Arabia  and  the  East.  And  there  is  no 
fashion  more  noteworthy  among  the  Arabian 
architects  than  this  of  the  use  of  coloured 
materials  in  the  way  we  see  adopted  at  Genoa. 
Niccola  Pisano  and  his  followers  had  used  a 
different  system,  and  one  which  to  me  seems 
preferable.  They  used  the  two  materials,  but 
usually  the  black  was  in  narrow  bands  on  a  field 
of  white,  placed  where  it  aided  by  an  emphatic 
line  some  architectural  feature.  This  plan  was 
adopted  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Siena.  The  Genoese 
adopted  the  more  Eastern  system  of  nearly  equal 
courses  of  black  and  white.  All  their  churche3 
are  built  in  this  way,  and  from  the  simplest  de- 
signs, such  as  that  of  San  Matteo,  Genoa,  up  to 
the  extremely  elaborate  treatment  of  the  detail 
in  the  cathedral,  all  agree  in  this  ;  and  so  prized 
was  the  system  that  in  course  of  time  it  became 
an  aristocratic  privilege  in  Genoa  to  build  in  this 
fashion,  the  four  great  families  of  the  Fieschi, 
Doria,  Spinola,  and  Grimaldi  alone  sharing  it 
with  the  municipality.  No  doubt  the  churches 
were  under  the  protection  of  some  one  of  them, 
and  the  cathedral  probably  of  the  governing 
corporation  ot  the  city.  Cathedrals  in  those 
days  were  sometimes  strangely  used.  At  Genoa 
general  assemblies  of  the  people  were  htld  in  the 
nave.  Questions  of  peace  and  war  were  there 
settled  by  popular  vote,  and  religious  and  politi- 
cal purposes  seem  equally  to  have  been  served  by 
it.  The  nave  was  "renewed"  in  1307,  as  an 
inscription  tells  us,  but,  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the 
old  lines.  The  west  front  and  the  western  arch 
of  the  nave,  with  a  groined  gallery,  are  all  of 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
architect — whoever  he  w  as — was  bound  by  the 
blackand  white  system  of  decorative  construction. 
That,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  his  clients.  He  not  only  adopted  the 
system  of  construction,  but  carried  it  on 
throughout  his  work  by  covering  all  the  plain 
spaces  between  the  shafts  of  his  doorways  with 
black  patterns  inlaid  on  white,  and  white  on 
black,  and  in  his  arch  mouldings  he  counter- 
changes  the  colours.  The  design  for  the  front 
had  three  doorways,  separated  by  buttresses.  In 
order  to  show  his  decoration,  the  architect  makes 
the  jambs  of  his  doorways  simple  splays,  against 
which  are  set  marble  shafts — three  large  and 
four  small — on  each  jamb.  He  leaves  a  good 
space  between  them,  and  on  these  spaces  inlays 
an  infinity  of  elaborate  patterns.  His  bases  are 
beautifully  moulded  with  foliage  carved  under 
them,  and  in  the  carving  of  the  capitals,  and  of 
a  tree  of  Jesse  on  the  jamb  of  the  great  door- 
way, we  see  the  hand  of  a  skilful  sculptor,  whose 
work  is  entirely  different  from  anything  that 
the  Pisani  were  doing  at  the  same  time.  The 
arch  mouldings  are  all  finely  drawn,  carved,  and 
chevroned,  and  some  of  the  marble  shafts  are 
spiral,  and  some  carved.  Above  the  central 
doorway  there  was  the  invariable  Italian  feature, 
a  rose  window,  and  the  design  included 
apparentl}'  the  equally  French  feature  of  two 
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■western  steeples,  of  which  one  only  was  in  part 
built.  Had  the  whole  been  completed  as  it  was 
begun,  we  should  have  had  in  it  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  works  of  the  century  ;  and  interesting:, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  measure,  from  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  natural  fusion  of  two 
systems  of  architecture — French  and  Eastern  or 
Arabian — in  a  perfectly  fine  work.  Whenever 
any  of  you  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
this  work  on  the  spot,  I  counsel  you  first  of  all 
to  makes  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  two 
earliest  doorways  in  the  west  front  of  Rouen 
Cathedral.  There,  in  the  most  perfect  French 
work,  you  will  see  how  the  Northern  architect, 
having  only  one  material — and  that  stone- 
nevertheless  contrived  to  obtain  the  same  effect 
of  black  patterns  on  a  white  ground  by  deeply- 
cut  patterns  in  the  stonework.  And  there  is  so 
much  analogy  between  the  two  works  that  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  architect  of  Genoa  had 
seen  the  work  at  Rouen  before  he  designed,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  spirit,  his  great  work  at  Genoa. 
I  ought  to  have  added  that  his  nave  arcades  are 
carried  upon  circular  columns,  which,  with  the 
arches  above,  are  all  built  of  alternate  courses  of 
black  and  white  ;  and  that  a  second  arcade,  open- 
ing to  the  aisle,  takes  the  place  of  a  triforium. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  ingenious  to  suggest  that  the 
architect  of  the  nave  of  Rouen  had  adopted  the 
same  singular  device  ;  and  though  his  work  was 
later  in  date  than  the  two  doors,  it  was  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  nave  of  Genoa. 

Another  very  decorative  front  of  about  the 
same  period,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
for  it  is  equally  unique  in  its  way,  is  that  of  the 
cathedral  at  Ferrara.  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  anything  as  to  its  history.  It  is  an  altera- 
tion of  and  an  addition  to  an  older  facade,  carried 
up  high  above  the  roofs  in  three  great  equal 
gables,  arcaded  and  enriched  with  great  boldness 
and  beauty  on  every  portion.  In  the  central 
division  an  elaborate  porch  of  two  stages  in  height 
projects  boldly  from  the  front.  This  is  gabled 
on  three  sides,  and  has  a  sculpture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  scattered  about  in  its  upper  compart- 
ments. I  hardly  know  any  front  in  Europe  on 
which  so  much  work  has  been  lavished.  And 
though  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  very  stiikiag  and  interesting,  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  genuine  work 
or  construction.  It  is  a  front  put  on  against  the 
church,  with  no  sort  of  connection  with  it  in 
outline  or  design.  It  depends  not  on  good  pro- 
portions, but  on  extraordinary  richness  of  detail 
for  its  effect.  Its  architect  was  not  satisfied  to 
leave  a  stone  unadorned  throughout  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  building.  His  windows  and 
argades  are  crowded  with  shafts  ;  the  mouldings 
are  rich  and  effective  ;  and  yet,  beautiful  as  the 
work  is,  it  has  the  character  of  an  imported 
design,  and  there  are  no  other  buildings  in  the 
country  which  lead  up  naturally  to  it. 

I  hardly  like  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Ancona.  Here,  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
country  almost  given  up  to  Byzantine  work, 
Margharitone,  of  Arezzo,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  front  of  the  cathedral — a  charming  composi- 
tion, with  a  projecting  gable  carried  on  detached 
shafts,  a  rose  window  above,  and  a  very  steep 
path  to  the  porch  and  to  the  front.  This  is  soon 
seen  to  be  altogether  a  false  arrangement.  The 
design,  if  not  seen  in  perspective,  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  well  proportioned.  The  gables  have 
all  sloped  corbel  tables,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
surprisingly  unlike  any  common  Italian  work  ; 
and  yet  the  masonry  was  done  by  an  Italian  hand 
and  no  other.  The  doorway  has  an  array  of 
eight  detached  shafts  set  against  a  splay,  as  at 
Genoa.  The  shafts  are  alternately  large  and 
small  ;  some  of  red  marble,  some  of  white,  some 
spiral,  and  some  octagonal ;  and  the  base  is  made 
of  red  and  white  marble  and  grey  granite.  The 
section  of  this  jamb  is  like  that  of  the  west  door- 
way at  Genoa.  All  these  works  havo  some 
features  in  common  which  are  not  usually  met 
with  in  Italian  Gothic.  These  arc  the  use  of 
clustered  columns,  as  at  Vercelli  and  Genoa ; 
clustered  piers,  as  in  the  doorways  at  Amonaand 
Genoa,  each  shaft  in  which  carries  on  its  own 
capit  il  a  Well-denned  member  of  the  arch  ;  the 
use  of  buttresses,  which  at  Vercelli  are  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  at  Genoa  are  marked 
features — a  rare  occurrence,  tho  Italian  buttress 
being  usually  a  mere  pilaster  round  which  a 
heavy  cornice  at  the  top  of  tho  wall  is  returned. 
Finally,  the  mouldings  are  good  in  the  souse  in 
which  tho  best  French  mouldings  are  good.  They 
are  well  drawn,  havo  good  light  and  shado,  and 
arc  accurately  fitted  to  their  places.    In  a'l  these 


respects  these  buildings  are  entirely  unlike  the 
work  of  Niccola  Pisano,  and  in  my  opinion  far 
more  refined  than  it  is.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
flavour  whatever  of  the  revived  Classicalism 
which  was  always  evident  in  his  work,  and  the 
effect  of  _  light  and  shade,  which  is  striven  for 
and  obtained,  is  quite  refreshing  in  the  midst 
of  the  platitudes  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  the 
Italians. 

The  conclusion  at  which  you  may  arrive  from 
what  I  have  been  saying  will  be,  perhaps,  that 
the  less  indigenous  Gothic  architecture  is  in  Italy 
the  more  beautiful  it  is.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true,  but  to  a  certain  extent  only.  There 
are  other  effects  obtained  by  the  Italians  which 
well  deserve  admiration,  and  in  every  one  of  the 
buildings  just  restored  it  is  to  a  part  only,  not 
to  the  whole,  that  it  is  possible  to  refer  in  terms 
of  unmixed  praise. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS.* 

AMONG  the  discoveries  of  these  later  times 
there  is  one  less  noticed  than  steam  and 
electricity  and  all  their  works.  This  is  a  new 
way  of  looking  on  the  past — a  new  method  of 
writing  history.  Till  quite  recently,  history  was 
supposed  to  deal  only  with  grand  and  heroic 
events.  The  actors,  seen  through  the  mist  of 
the  past,  seemed  larger  than  common  men.  The 
style  proper  for  history  was  grander  and  more 
majestic  than  that  of  ordinary  life.  People 
spoke  in  heroic  language,  which  it  was  the  his- 
torian's duty  to  invent  for  them.  If  the 
speeches  were  proper  to  the  occasion,  it  did  not 
matter  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
for  their  authenticity.  One  wonders  if  Livy's 
readers  believed  that  the  speeches  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  the  speakers  were  ever  really 
spoken.  Probably  they  neither  asked  themselves 
the  question,  nor  cared  for  the  answer.  It  was 
enough  that  they  were  well  written,  and  fitted 
the  occasion.  How  strange  to  us  now  is  the 
old  notion  of  Parliamentary  reporting — that  Dr. 
Johnson's  idea  of  what  a  speech  should  have 
been  should  have  passed  as  the  actual  Parlia- 
mentary utterance.  Ic  was  no  doubt  better,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  what  was  actually  said 
seemed  to  the  readers  of  no  importance.  Such 
an  artistic  presentment  of  events,  according  to 
the  writer's  notion  of  them,  may  have  been 
better  than  the  reality,  but  it  is  not  history. 
Give  us  the  simple  fact'',  tell  us  what  really 
happened,  the  actual  words  the  people  used, — 
make  us  realise  the  circumstances  as  they  really 
occurred.  A  Roman  emperor  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig  seemed  no  incongruity.  But  to  us  it  is 
absurd.  To  represent  the  scenes  of  the  New 
Testament  among  Mediaeval  architecture  and 
with  Mediseval  costumes,  though  it  offends  us 
less,  we  know  to  be  untrue  and  valueless  as 
historical  records  of  the  times  they  profess  to 
represent.  But  the  smallest  actual  fact,  how- 
ever ordinary  and  common  at  the  time,  which 
happens  to  have  come  down  to  us,  is  of  absolute 
historical  value,  as  an  actual  portion  of  the 
perished  life  of  former  times.  It  enables  us  to 
realise  it,  and  the  commoner  the  fact  the  more 
valuable  it  may  be  for  this  purpose.  The 
Mediaeval  representations  of  Scripture  scenes  are 
of  no  historical  value  for  Scripture  history,  but 
they  are  of  absolute  value  for  Mediseval  history. 
They  are  perfect  and  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  Mediaeval  ideas  and  modes  of  thought,  of 
Mediseval  dress  and  architecture.  Whatever  has 
come  down  to  us  from  any  former  period  is  of 
value  for  the  history  of  that  period,  even  of 
more  value  the  more  common  and  commonplace 
it  is,  for  it  brings  us  close  to  the  ordinary  lives 
of  the  people.  The  penny  loaves  from  the 
baker's  shop  at  Pompeii,  the  pots  and  pans  from 
the  houses,  a  pair  of  Etruscan  old  shoes,  an 
Egyptian  wig,  the  flint  knives  and  arrow-heads 
of  the  old  Cave  men,  a  child's  rattle  from  an 
aboriginal  lake-dwelling,  are  more  eloquent  to 
us  than  the  grandest  passages  of  historians. 
These  things,  when  we  can  touch  and  handle 
them,  help  ais  to  realise  tho  perished  life,  to  feel 
near  it.  Writings  of  no  value  at  tho  time, 
dealing  with  unimportant  events  which,  after 
they  had  served  their  immediate  purpose,  were 
mere  waste-paper,  become,  by  their  accidental 
preservation,  valuable  historical  documents. 
Such  arc  the Paston Letters — mere  ordinary  letters 
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from  a  boy  at  college  to  his  mother  at  home, 
the  accounts  of  house  expenditure  of  an  ordinary 
household,  the  inventories  of  household  goods 
when  on  the  death  of  their  possessor  they  passed 
to  the  next  heir. 

But  it  is  a  modern  notion  to  attach  value  tc- 
such  useless  old  rubbish.  Formerly,  the  newer 
a  thing  was,  the  more  it  was  prized.  This  was 
even  the  case  with  regard  to  important  docu- 
ments. It  was  the  custom  to  re-write  old  deeds 
and  charters  on  new  skins  of  vellum,  the  old 
ones  being  then  counted  worthless.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures. 
Those  we  have  are  mostly  quite  modern.  It  is 
mere  accident,  and  no  special  care,  which  has 
preserved  the  one  or  two  old  copies  which 
exist.  A  new  copy  was  always  thought  better 
than  an  old  one,  just  as  we  think  a  new  coat 
better  than  an  old  one  ;  and  when  they  got  the 
new  copy,  the  old  one  was  regarded  as  of  no  more 
value  than  a  Church  Prayer-book  with  the 
prayers  for  the  Royal  family  out  of  date.  Its 
only  value  was  the  parchment  or  vellum,  which, 
as  far  as  it  was  good,  was  used  up  for  tew 
writings. 

The  same  feeling  continued  till  quite  recently 
with  regard  to  some  kinds  even  of  works  of  arr, 
such  as  gold  and  silver  plate.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  silversmiths  put  as  an  advertisement  on 
their  bills,  "  Family  plate  melted  and  re-made." 
What  family  would  melt  their  old  plate  now  ? 
Yet,  historically  interesting  church-bells  are  still 
sometimes  remeltcd  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
metal. 

I  was  told  that  the  fellows  of  a  college  at  one 
of  the  universities,  not  long  ago,  had  their  old 
plate  melted  down  into  u-eful  articles  of  a  neat 
modern  pattern  ;  and  another  college,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  being  somewhat  behind  their  age, 
sold  some  of  their  old  plate  to  a  dealer  at  the 
price  of  old  silver  for  mel'ing.  The  dealer,  how- 
ever, was  not  behind  his  age,  but  realised  for  it 
the  cpiadrupled  or  quintupled  value  of  ancient 
plate.  Silversmiths  lament  now  the  tons  of 
Queen  Anne  teapots  and  three-pronged  forks 
they  have  melted  for  old  silver,  for  which  they 
could  get  now  twenty  shillings  an  ounce.  Tnc 
rage  for  the  art  of  this  period  may  be,  to  some 
extent,  mere  fashion,  and  may  pass.  Fashion 
may  run  up  the  prices,  atone  time,  of  Etrus?an 
vases,  at  another,  of  blue  china,  hawthorn  pet  =, 
or  Chelsea  shepherdesses ;  but  this  new  rever  _m-  • 
and  value  for  old  things,  because  they  are  old, 
and  the  older  the  more  valuable,  can  wf  pass, 
now  it  has  become  evident  to  those  who  think  or 
these  things  that  the  actual  relics  of  any  age,  c  f 
whatever  kind,  are  the  only  thoroughly  reliable 
historical  documents  of  that  age. 

Such  documents  may  be  of  almost  any  kind  ; 
anything  that  tells  of  the  life  and  ideas  of  the 
time.  For  this  purpose  they  need  have  no  in- 
trinsic value  ;  they  need  not  have  beauty  or  art  ; 
it  is  enough  that  they  be  authentic.  We  may 
think  them  ugly  ;  for  any  purpose  of  ours  they 
may  be  useless  ;  but  w  e  have  no  right  to  destroy 
them — not  even  if,  besides  being  ugly  and  use- 
less, we  can  see  no  historical  significance  in  them. 
That  may  be  the  fault  of  our  ignorance  ;  just  as 
an  Arab,  who  bad  found  an  ancient  Egyptian 
wig,  might  regard  it  as  merely  worthless  old  hair. 
We  have  no  right  to  destroy  them :  we  are 
merely  their  custodians.  Wider  knowledge, 
some  farther  light,  may  give  them  value  to  those 
that  come  after  us. 

This  new  mode  of  looking  on  the  records  and 
relics  of  the  past  is  shown  in  the  museums  for 
their  preservation  which  have  been  established 
in  every  country  pretending  to  civilisation. 
These  are  quite  modern  institutions,  unknown  at 
any  former  period  of  the  world's  history.  Old 
things  have  been  preserved  formerly  for  many 
reasons,  and  in  various  ways,  else  we  should  not 
have  them  now  ;  but  never  till  these  latter  days 
have  special  buildings  been  devoted  and  great 
expense  incurred  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
things  which  are  of  no  practical  use,  which  are 
often  not  beautiful,  but  because  they  are 
historical  documents,  which  illustrate  and  enable 
us  to  realise  the  past  history  of  mankind.  The 
one  essential  of  such  records  which  makes  the  ni 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  museums,  is  that  they 
be  authentic,  that  they  be  not  spurious  copies  or 
imitations. 

Now  of  such  historical  documents  old  build- 
ings are  amongst  tho  most  valuable  We  cannot 
put  them  in  a  glass  case  like  a  museum  speci- 
men, but  they  are  as  well  worth  preserving 
authentic  and  unaltered,  by  whatever  means  we 
can,  as  any  of  the  object  s  in  our  museums  of  which 
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wo  take  such  care.  Better  than  anything  else,  they 
enable  us  to  realise  the  life  of  former  times. 
An  historical  event  becomes  real  to  us  when  we 
enter  the  room  where  it  actually  happened.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  travelling.  "Why 
do  crowds  go  to  Abbotsford  ?  Not  certainly  for 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture  ;  but  because  we 
come  nearer  to  one  whom  we  all  feel  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  benefactor.  In  an  old  building 
we  seem  to  become  acquainted  with  those  who 
built  it  and  those  who  have  lived  in  it.  We  see 
their  wajs  and  habits,  we  can  better  imagine 
how  they  thought  and  felt.  Imperfections  and 
dilapidations  from  continued  human  use,  when 
seen  in  this  light,  often  acquire  positive  value. 
I  remember  in  the  belfry  of  a  little  country 
church  in  France  that  the  bell-rope,  rubbing 
against  the  side  where  it  came  down  through  the 
vaulting,  had  worn  a  groove  a  foot  deep  in  it. 
What  countless  tollings  of  the  bell  it  told  of. 
Probably  that  stone  is  "restored"  now.  In  the 
door  to  the  dormitory  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
opened  out  a  few  years  ago,  the  steps  are  worn 
down  at  one  side,  showing  that  one  leaf  of  the 
door  was  usually  kept  closed.  Not  a  very  valu- 
able historical  fact,  it  may  be  said,  yet  some 
have  felt  touched  on  realising  that  here  the  file 
of  monks  passed  daily.  I  confess  to  a  strange 
feeling  of  awe  and  interest  when  at  Rome  I  saw 
the  wheel-ruts  in  the  paving-stones  of  the  slope 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  Roman  triumphs  must 
have  passed. 

When  we  have  the  actual  buildings  we  can 
people  them.  It  helps  the  imagination  in 
realising  the  life  of  perished  generations  to  know 
these  were  the  wall  and  roof  they  saw  ;  this  was 
the  floor  they  danced  and  dined  on.  When  lord 
and  servantsdined  at  the  same  table  in  the  great 
hall,  there  may  have  been  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween them,  but  there  can  have  been  little  cul- 
ture in  either.  The  little  windows  which  from 
the  private  apartments  overlooked  the  hall, 
showed  that  the  lord  would  be  master  in  his  own 
hou-e.  At  Fyfield,  near  Oxford,  such  a  window, 
which  commanded  the  solar  was  lately  removed, 
and  iuserted  in  the  outer  porch,  which  seems 
quite  needless  falsification  of  history. 

The  successive  alterations  in  succeeding  cen- 
turies do  not  perplex  us.  We  can  trace  them 
all:  they  are  all  authentic.  But  when  the  re- 
storer enters,  confounding  the  whole  into  his 
own  notion  of  what  the  building  once  was  at 
.some  one  time,  destroying  the  authenticity  even 
of  the  original  work  by  scraping  it  and  painting 
it  like  his  own  new  work,  instead  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  we  have  only  perplexity  and 
a  deep  sense  of  the  folly  that  would  not  leave 
the  old  building  alone  to  tell  its  own  tale. 

The  history,  through  succeeding  c  mturies,  of 
the  religious  thought  and  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  was  once  written  in  our  churches.  Each 
age  had  added  its  record,  but  not  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  older  writing.  We  can  read  the  religious 
history  of  the  country  in  its  churches,  in  the 
.great  choirs  of  monks  in  the  monastic  churches, 
and  the  small  space  reserved  for  the  people,  the 
i  vidence  of  the  gradual  assertion  of  their  lights 
shown  in  the  cathedral-),  and  of  the  more  rational 
faith  which  is  btill  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  signs  of  which,  no  matter  what 
their  richness  or  beauty,  for  the  last  forty  years 
have  been  everywhere  destroyed  as  '-vile  rub- 
bish, that  got  stuffed  into  churches  in  the  last 
century  or  two,"  as  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  in  his 

Book  on  Building,"  p.  300,  describes  this 
vvork.  I  would  ask  Sir  E  Jmund  Beckett,  Are 
t  hese  not  centuries  of  English  History  ?  What 
i  ight,  then,  has  he  to  destroy  their  records  ?  In 
an  old  church  we  live  back  again  through  all  the 
centimes  of  English  history  :  each  generation  in 
its  day  we  feci  trod  this  floor,  looked  up  into  this 
vault;  these  arc  the  original  painted  decorations 
Irom  wluch  the  whitewa-h  has  lately  be.n  un- 
covered, of  which  parts  remain  uninjured.  The 
smallest  portion  of  such  authentic  original  work 
ls  invaluable.  We  thauk  the  generation  who 
when  it  became  shabby-looking,  instead  of  de- 
coying it,  saved  it  for  us  under  the  coats  of 
whitewash.  What  destructive  stupidity  it 
weems  to  obliterate  these  records  by  making  new 
copies  ovt-r  them,  not  in  the  same  lines  as  at 
Bruges,  not  m  the  same  colours  as  at  Salisbury, 
or  ob  iterating  them  by  the  new  blazing  crudi- 
ties at  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross. 

The  principle  on  which  restorers  have  almost 
universally  worked,  that  they  should  bring  an 
oil  building  into  harmony  bv  removing  later 
addition-,  and  excrescences,  and  replacing  these 
by  new  Wj:k  of  their  own,  his  mule  the  build- 


ings, when  they  have  worked  their  will,  insipid 
and  uninteresting  ;  it  has  destroyed  their  charm, 
their  individuality,  and  their  art.  As  to  this, 
tastes  may  differ  ;  but  thcre_can  be  no  question 
that  this  treatment  destroys  an  old  building  as  a 
continuous  historical  record.  The  alterations 
and  additions  of  the  successive  generations  do 
not  confuse  us.  Each  is  clearly  written  in  the 
handwriting  of  its  own  time,  and  wc  can  de- 
cipher the  older  record  under  the  newer.  The 
modern  restorer,  by  his  scraping  and  rebuilding 
of  the  old  work,  makes  it  indistinguishable  from 
his  own  work,  and  destroys  the  whole  accumu- 
lated record  by  his  power  of  forging  the  writing 
of  any  age,  reducing  it  all  to  a  modern  imitation 
of  some  single  period.  We  have  no  right  to  do 
this.  These  records  are  not  ours.  Our  duty  is 
to  preserre  them  and  hand  them  on  to  posterity. 
We  may  not  like  them  :  we  may  think  them 
ugly ;  but  that  is  a  consideration  which  has  no 
place  in  regard  to  an  historical  document.  We 
must  not  alter  or  falsify  it  to  conform  to  our 
notions  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

This  principle  of  the  value  of  old  buildings  as 
historical  documents  seems  so  obvious,  if  we  care 
at  all  for  the  records  and  history  of  the  past  (and 
surely  every  civilised  and  educated  creature 
does),  that  I  almost  feel  I  should  apologise  for 
insisting  on  it.  But  among  the  generality  of 
people  connected  with  building  it  is  scarcely 
acknowledged  and  but  little  practised.  If  it 
were,  their  treatment  of  old  buildings  would  be 
different.  From  their  habits  and  training  they 
look  on  them  as  existing  only  for  use  or  beauty. 

This  new  appreciation  of  the  value  of  histori- 
cal documents  is  shown  by  the  large  measure  of 
support  which  has  been  given  to  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. A  few  years  ago,  any  member  attempting' 
to  press  such  ideas  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  an  enthusiastic 
bore,  and  there  are  still  members  who  regard 
them  as  mere  nonsense  in  comparison  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  property. 

The  architecture  of  each  period  is  influenced 
by  the  religious,  historical,  and  literary  notions 
prevailing  at  the  time.  But  not  immediately. 
It  lags  behind  the  general  culture.  It  was  long 
before  the  revival  of  Classic  learning  in  Europe 
found  its  expression  in  pure  Classic  architecture, 
or  the  Romantic  revival  of  the  last  generation 
was  embodied  in  the  accurate  and  intelligent 
reproduction  of  Mediaeval  buildings.  And  simi- 
larly architectural  practice  is  to  a  great  extent 
unconscious  still  of  the  value  of  old  buildings  as 
historical  documents — a  value  long  felt  by  many 
men  of  culture,  but  which  has  only  lately  found 
vocal  expression  in  the  Society  for  the  Protection  ' 
of  Ancrent  Buildings,  founded  by  Mr.  William  ' 
Morris. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  this  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  value  of  old  buildings  as  his- 
torical documents  than  a  sentence  from  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett's  "Book  on  Building." 

''  Rich  people,"  he  says,  "who  know  little 
of  these  things  from  their  own  experience, 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  as  a  builder  of  no 
small  experience  both  on  a  large  and  small 
scale,  that  the  restoration  of  a  great  old  church 
.  will  p  ly  them  infinitely  better  interest 
for  their  mo?.ey  in  every  way  that  they  can  wish 
to  have  it  than  anything'  new  that  they  can 
build.  (Of  course  I  am  only  speaking'  of  orna- 
mental outlay  in  building'.) 

"  Ju»t  now  there  is  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  .  .  . 
It  wants  at  least  £30,000  to  restore  it  safely  and 
thoroughly.  Set  the  best  architect  you  think 
you  know  to  bui'd  you  the  finest  church  he  can 
for  £30,000.  Do  you  imagine  you  would  get 
anything  comparable  to  St.  Alban's?" 

There  is  no  hint  here  of  an  old  building  being 
of  historical  value,  and  in  his  second  edition  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  notices  the  idea  only  to  abuse 
it.  He  looks  on  St.  Alban's  as  so  much  work 
done  to  his  hand  as  a  basis  for  carrying  out  his 
own  ideas  of  architecture.  And  in  the  restora- 
tion which  is  going  on,  he  is  carrying  out  these 
ideas.  The  Building  News  of  Nov.  26,  of  last 
year,  gives  an  elevation  of  the  new  west  front 
with  the  s'atemeut  "  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
Bait.,  architect  of  this."  The  description 
which  accompanies  it,  which  is  obviously  written 
by  the  architect,  states  that  as  no  traces  remain 
of  the  oiiginal  Early  English  front,  the  restora- 
tion must  be  an  invention  of  everything  except 
the  very  L  ite  Perpendicular  window,  and  that 
this  is  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  "any 
restoration  of  it  would  be  only  rebuilding  a 
mo  lcm  copy  of  what  has  been  pronounced,  by  a- 


high  an  authority  as  any  in  the  world,  a  very 
bad  specimen  of  a  very  bad  style."  I  may 
observe  that  the  ruinous  state  of  this  window  is 
denied  by  others.  The  notice  goes  on — "Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  who  has  become  legal  master 
of  the  position,  through  the  cessation  of  the 
subscriptions  and  committee  being  left,  not  only 
without  funds,  but  in  considerable  debt,  has 
determined  not  to  rebuild  it,  nor  to  attempt  an 
imaginary  restoration  of  the  unknown  Early 
English  design,  but  to  adopt  the  Early  Decorated 
or  Geometrical  style." 

In  all  this  there  is  the  frankest  ignoring  of 
St.  Alban's  Abbey  being  an  historical  monu- 
ment. It  is  merely  a  subject  for  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  to  try  his  hand  at  architecture  on.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  other  parts  of  the  church. 
"Sir  E.  Beckett,"  says  the  same  notice  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  "has  already  inserted  win- 
dows in  the  four  dark  bays  at  the  west  of  each 
aisle,  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scottobjectedtobecau.se 
there  were  none  before,  either  because  they  were 
impossible  by  reason  of  some  abbey  buildings 
standing  there,  or,  after  they  had  fallen,  and 
let  down  the  walls  and  vaulting-,  the  walls  had 
been  rebuilt  roughly  with  no  architectural  cha- 
racter." 

Snrely  the  position  of  the  abbey  buildings  is 
a  question  of  some  archaeological  interest,  for 
the  determining  of  which  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
new  'windows  destroys  the  historical  evidence. 
"Now  that  the  windows  are  in,"  says  the 
notice,  "  they  are  universally  considered  a  great 
improvement."  Not  universally  :  there  are 
some  whose  knowledge  and  taste  give  authority 
to  their  opinions,  who  thought  that  those  dark 
bays  gave  special  character  and  interest  to  the 
church,  and  who  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
commonplace  notion,  however  universal  it  may 
be,  that  peculiar  features  should  be  destroyed, 
and  all  our  churches  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of 
uniformity. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  in  the  controversy 
about  the  west  front,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  says 
that  his  design  has  been  admired  by  every  one 
who  has  seen  it,  except  one  or  two  influenced  by 
jealousy  ;  thatthe  exhibition  of  Mr.  John  Scott's 
rival  design  brought  over  all  opponeats. 

To  those  who  think  our  first  duty  to  old 
buildings  is  to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy  them, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  design  is 
best.  Compared  in  value  with  the  ancient  work, 
which  is  destroyed,  both  are  worthless  ;  Mr. 
Scott's  so  far  better  that  it  preserved  the  old 
window. 

And,  as  to  their  value  as  architecture,  I 
venture  to  asseit,  and  I  know  many  whose 
opinions  are  of  value  agree  with  me,  that  the  old 
front  is  better  than  either,  it  its  simple  dignity 
and  venerableness  as  compared  with  their  fussi- 
ness  and  strong  for  effect.  The  west  front  was 
stable  if  it  had  been  let  alone.  It  is  stated  now,  as  if 
it  were  a  discovery,  that  "  the  new  high-pitched 
roof  requires  a  gable  at  the  west  end  to  close  it 
in,"  and  "the  present  west  front,"  says  the 
notice,  "  is  quite  incapable  of  carrying  one  with- 
out complete  reconstruction."  The  new  high 
roof  necessitates  a  new  gable,  and  the  new 
gable  necessitates  the  destruction  of  the  old 
west  front. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  abuses  the  old  window, 
and  challenges  comparison  between  it  and  his 
own.  I  accept  the  challenge.  The  old  window 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  beautiful  Perpendicular 
work  of  the  interior.  The  aim  of  the  design  is 
not  to  make  pretty  figures  in  stonework,  but  to 
form  a  frame  for  ranges  of  figures  in  stained- 
glass,  and  it  is  perfectly  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
The  balance  of  solid  and  light  is  admirably  pre- 
served. The  pictures  are  gone,  but  the  frame  is 
full  of  good  and  refined  design,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  shows  more  architectural  skill 
and  knowledge,  than  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
window.  The  sill  of  his  window  is  curved, 
a  form  which  the  taste  of  Mediteval  builders 
prevented  them  from  adopting.  His  openings 
are  out  of  proportion ;  his  window  has  three 
Catherine-wheels,  the  openings  of  the  central 
one,  which  should  be  priucip  il,  being  less  than 
half  the  size  of  the  side  ones,  and  swamped  by 
the  cusped  circles  which  surround  it.  At  parts, 
the  mass  of  stone  is  wider  than  the  width  of  the 
lights.  The  designer,  in  making  nine  narrow 
lights,  as  in  the  old  window,  has  forgotten  how 
the  r.  fiuement  of  the  Perpendicular  architects 
enabled  them  to  reduce  in  proportion  the  masses 
of  stone  in  the  tracery.  But  the  Granges  t 
feature  in  the  window  is  the  bottom  part  of  the 
great  circle,  projected  in  plane  beyond  the  tracery 
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under  it,  and  hanging  unsupported  from  two 
points,  like  a  swag  in  debased  Classic — liker,  in- 
deed, a  sausage.  It  looks  as  if  the  author  had 
not  known  what  to  do  with  the  portion  of  the 
window  under  the  swag  ;  as  if  it  had  been  left 
on  his  hands  after  the  rest  of  the  tracery  had 
been  designed.  The  tracery  of  these  central 
lights  is  very  curious.  It  has  a  Strawberry- 
hill-Gothic  look,  and  instead  of  mitring  as  it 
ought,  one  part  g-oes  behind  the  other,  like 
basketwork.  That  is  to  say,  it  shows  ignorance 
of  common  principles  which  a  very  little 
ordinary  training  would  have  rendered  impos- 
sible, while  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  is 
not,  in  this  instance,  as  I  have  shown,  compen- 
sated for  by  sense  of  proportion  or  beauty  of 
design.  This  is  a  mistake  characteristic  of 
amateur  work.  Yet  this  designer,  because  he 
pays  money,  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
the  historical  monuments  of  the  country. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  views  are  at  least  logi- 
cal, and  they  have  old  authority  on  their  side. 
Like  the  Mediaeval  architects,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  destroy  old  work,  as  in  this  case,  because, 
like  them,  he  believes  he  can  replace  it  with 
better  designs  of  his  own.  But  he  is  almost 
singular  in  these  views.  This  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  their  own  designs,  as  compared  with 
older  ones,  is  not  generally  held  by  modem 
artists  or  thinkers.  Restorers  profess  to  try 
to  keep  the  old  designs,  even  if  for  some  reasons 
they  are  compelled  to  substitute  new  work  of 
their  own.  It  is  those  who  are  most  original  in 
producing  new  work  who  have  the  greatest 
veneration  for  the  o'd.  Many  instances  of  this 
might  be  given,  did  time  permit. 

If  there  be  truth  in  the  views  I  have  been 
stating,  or  even  in  the  common  views  of  restora- 
tion, one  who  holds  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
opinions  is  not  a  proper  custodian  of  our  ancient 
buildings.  Paying  money  to  alter  them  ought 
not  to  give  claim  to  the  custody  of  national 
monuments.  They  contain  the  history  of  the 
nation.  They  are  the  national  property.  But 
the  ample  terms  of  the  faculty  he  has  obtained 
seem  to  justify  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  in  talking 
of  St.  Alban's  as  he  does,  as  if  it  were  his 
own  property.  Yet  it  seems  a  recognised  prin- 
ciple with  the  Chancellor's  courts,  that  if  any- 
one will  pay  the  money,  he  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  our  historical  buildings. 

This  principle  was  followed  in  the  restoration 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  As  Sir 
Benjamin  Guinness  expended  a  large  sum  on  it 
he  was,  like  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  allowed  to  be 
his  own  architect.  He  has  destroyed  the  beauty 
of  the  church.  Mean  new  stalls  replace  the  old 
carved  oak  ones  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  it  is  questionable  if  the  money  he  expended 
justified  him  iu  appropriating. 

The  restoration  of  the  other  cathedral  which 
Dublin  possesses  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Roe,  a 
wealthy  distiller,  who  more  modestly  and  wisely 
i  ntrusted  the  work  to  Mr.  Street.  A  noble  church 
is  the  result,  practically  a  new  one  ;  but  com- 
paring the  two  cases  we  must  admit  that  Irish 
whisky  has  done  more  for  ecclesiastical  art  than 
Dublin  stout. 

The  treatment  of  the  Cathedrals  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Alban's  by  the  two  wealthly  baronets, 
who  have  amused  themselves  as  their  architects, 
is  not  unusual,  nor  are  the  principles  of  restora- 
tion which  Sir  Edmuad  Beckett  proclaims  those 
commonly  held  by  the  profession  [of  which  in 
this  instance  he  proclaims  himself  a  member]. 
But  tho^e  principles  have  the  merit  of  being 
logically  consistent,  and  they  have  the  sanction 
of  all  the  great,  periods  of  architecture.  Like  the 
old  architects,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  considers  his 
own  work  better  than  the  old,  and  that  in 
destroying  the  Perpendicular  window,  and 
replacing  it  by  his  own,  he  is  doing  a  ser- 
vice to  art.  Architects  are  usually  more 
modest.  They  claim  only  to  remove  excrescences 
and  alterations  of  later  times,  and  cither  to  bring 
the  building  back  to  the  condition  in  which  its 
architects  left  it,  or  to  complete  and  carry  out 
their  unfinished  design.  They  regard  the  old  as 
of  historical  value,  and,  even  if  they  believtd 
they  could  do  better,  do  not  think  themselves 
entitled  to  attempt  it.  But  this  view  is  not 
logically  consistent  and  p  acticol,  like  Sir  Edmund 
Bcckelt's.  It  acknowledges  that  old  buildings 
are  valuable  as  historical  records,  and,  therefore, 
they  reproduce  them  from  their  own  conjecture 
and  imagination.  This  is  absurd.  A  manu- 
factured historical  document  of  a  later  age  than 
the  time  it  professes  to  belong  to  is  worse  than 
useless  :  it  is  misleading.     U  falsifies  history. 


The  only  tiring  to  do  with  an  historical  docu- 
ment is  to  leave  it  alone,  taking  all  care  to 
preserve  it.  If,  like  most  old  buildings,  it  be  a 
document  not  of  one  age,  but  containing  the 
work  of  successive  periods,  we  must  preserve 
them  all.  It  may  be  imperfect,  but  we  lessen 
its  value  and  destroy  it  as  a  document  by 
attempting  to  complete  it  from  our  own  conjec- 
tures. It  would  be  absurd  to  finish  the  carved 
mouldings  of  structures  which  the  Greeks 
left  uncarved.  An  old  building  may  have  later 
additions  ;  but  to  remove  these  is  to  destroy 
records  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong,  while  to 
substitute  new  work  for  them,  especially  if  it  is  so 
well  done  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  old 
work  remaining,  makes  old  andnew  alike  valueless 
as  a  record.  Yet  this  has  been  a  common  practice. 
It  is  due  to  the  same  habit  of  mind,  which  in 
history  made  historians  supply  proper  speeches 
for  their  heroes,  and  imaginary  reports  of  the 
House  of  Commons  like  Dr.  Johnson's.  The 
absurdity  of  the  practice  in  literature  is  now  ap- 
parent. Carlyle,  by  his  reverence  for  absolute 
authenticity,  finally  finished  it.  But  architec- 
ture, as  we  have  seen,  lags  behind  in  modem 
thought,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  it 
springs  from  still  prevails  in  restoration.  Be- 
cause a  building  is  of,  say,  the  13th  century, 
and,  therefore  interesting,  restorers  turn  it  into  a 
new  building.  They  talk  of  their  work  as  13th- 
century  work,  perfectly  unconscious  that  it  is, 
and  can  only  be,  19th-century  work.  At  best  it 
is  only  a  copy,  and  no  one  seeing  it  can  tell 
whether  it  is  an  accurate  copy  or  the  product  of 
the  restorer's  imagination,  and  thus  its  value  as 
an  historical  record  is  destroyed.  Till  lately 
such  deception  was  impossible.  Old  work  is 
sufficiently  understood  to  make  accurate  repro- 
duction of  it.  Now  a  restoration  is  like  a 
forgery  of  an  old  writing,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  old  letters  is  imitated  so  accurately  as  to 
prevent  detection.  If  a  building  is  an  historical 
record,  treat  it  as  such,  and  do  not  alter  it  or 
falsify  it.  I  do  not  forget  that  buildings  are 
sometimes  more  than  historical  records  ;  they 
have  value  besides  for  their  beauty  as  works  of 
art,  and  for  their  practical  uses,  which  in  deal- 
ing with  them  an  architect  must  take  into  ac- 
count. As  to  their  beauty,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  better  preserved  by  leaving 
them  alone  than  by  restoration  as  commonly 
carried  out.  I  certainly  think  so,  and  I  know 
many  painters  agree  with  me.  As  to  their  use, 
it  is  right  to  keep  an  old  building  in  use  :  it  is 
the  surest  way  of  preserving  it.  It  is  to  their 
being  turned  to  some  use,  seldom  that  for  which 
they  were  built,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
almost  every  ancient  building  we  possess.  If 
not  used,  they  fall  into  ruin  from  neglect,  or 
disappear  as  stone  quarries.  Not  the  Goths  or 
Vandals  destroyed  the  great  buildings  of  Rome, 
but  the  Romans  themselves,  when,  from  the  de- 
cay of  the  city,  they  had  ceased  to  be  used.  The 
Emperor  Majorian  in  the  5th  century,  "a  great 
and  heroic  character,  such_'as_sometimes  arises  in  a 
degenerate  age  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
human  'species  "  (Gibbon,  vi.,  166),  attempted 
to  stop  the  destruction  by  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  on  every  magistrate  allowing  it, 
and  amputation  of  both  b  suds  and  a  whipping 
on  their  officers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  H.  H.  STATHAM  ON 
ORNAMENT.— II. 

/~\N  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  Statham 
\J  delivered  a  second  lecture  on  "Ornament, 
Historically  and  Critically  Considered,"  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  A  numerous  display  of  illus- 
trations, enlarged  by  the  lecturer  from  actual 
examples,  or  lent  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington,  was  hung  upon  a 
screen.  Egyptian  ornament,  the  lecturer  re- 
marked, was  at  its  best  cumbrous  and  clumsy  in 
its  conception.  It  tisually  consisted  of  very 
simple  elementary  lines  and  curves,  combined  and 
rearranged  in  bands  of  decoration  :  zigzags, 
abrupt  curves,  and  pointed  figures  being  the 
commonest  forms.  The  petals  of  certain  com- 
pound flowers,  greatly  conventionalised  and 
stiffened,  occurred  very  frequently.  These  de- 
corations wci'c  chiefly  painted,  and  as  might,  lie 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  mummy-cases  in 
the  British  Museum,  were  almost  restricted  in 
choice  of  colours  to  the  primaries  and  green  — 
vivid  linos  which  needed  to  be  seen  in  the  bril- 
liant Egyptian  sunlight  to  make  them  appear 


harmonious.  The  examples  given  in  Owen 
Jones's  "  Grammar  of  Ornament  "  were 
not  very  exact  as  to  colour,  he  had  found  by 
comparison  with  the  actual  specimens  from 
which  they  were  drawn,  nor  were  the  outlines 
strictly  followed,  being  generally  too  precise  in 
the  reproduction.  The  lecturer  referred  in 
detail  to  some  illustrations,  showing  how  the 
suggestions,  albeit  heavy  and  executed  with  little 
grace,  were  to  be  found  of  the  Greek  key  pattern, 
and  also  of  the  spiralised  forms  that  play  such 
an  important  part  in  Indian  and  Arabesque 
ornamentation.  The  forms  of  ornament,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  nature,  were 
materially  influenced  by  the  building  ma- 
terials in  common  use  in  Egypt — sun-baked 
bricks  and  intractable  granite,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  latter  stone  for  columns  the 
peculiarly  stiff  treatment  of  the  bell-caps  was 
probably  due.  Their  employment  of  mouldings 
was  notably  clumsy,  but  their  chairs  show,  as 
a  rule,  good  constructional  outlines.  It  was  a 
difficult  question  how  far  an  Egyptian  artist 
regarded  his  representations  of  natural  objects 
as  conventionalised.  The  author  was  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  artist  intended  his  paintings  of 
lotuses,  birds,  &c,  to  be  regarded  as  actual 
paintings  of  still-life,  but  that  he  was  hampered 
by  imaginary  requirements  of  art.  It  was 
pleasant  to  pass  from  these  examples  to  consider 
Greek  ornament,  the  most  logical,  the  most  re- 
fined and  thoughtful,  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Having  shown  the  more  common  Greek  decora- 
tive forms,  the  key  or  fret,  the  fillet  and  bead, 
the  wave,  the  "honeysuckle,"  and  the  "acanthus 
leaf,"  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  names 
by  which  we  distinguish  these  designs  were  un- 
known to  the  Greeks,  and  we  had  no  authority 
for  supposing  these  were  the  flowers  or  forms 
intended  to  be  represented.  Indeed,  he  believed 
that  they  were  not  directly  derived  from  any 
given  form,  but  that  they  were  abstract  expres- 
sions of  grace  and  beauty  in  elementary  lines, 
repeated  with  such  regard  for  symmetry  as  to 
produce  pleasing  effects.  The  ideas  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  original ;  many  of  the  patterns 
eoidd  be  formed  in  ruder  or  less  refined  expression 
on  the  work  of  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Per- 
sians, and  other  nations  with  whom  the 
Greeks  were  brought  into  contact.  But 
the  treatment  was  marked  by  a  new  delicacy 
and  refinement,  and  the  subtle  curves  of 
the  parabola  and  hyperbola  were  introduced  into 
the  smallest  details.  Greek  artists  were  by  no 
means  pedants  as  to  symmetry,  and  examination 
would  show  that  while  the  main  outlines  of  a 
design  were  repeated  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
central  line,  the  minor  curves  and  lines  were 
considerably  varied  without  destroying  the  rela- 
tive balance  of  parts.  Many  of  the  free  forms 
appeared  due  to  the  use  of  the  brush  for  drawing, 
and  the  so-called  honeysuckle  pattern  was 
evidently  one  of  these — a  point  which  Mr. 
Statham  practically  illustrated  with  a  few  strokes 
of  a  brush  filled  with  colour.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  a  skilful  artist  might  evolve  the 
"acanthus"  leaf  from  his  conception  of  a 
vigorous  leaf-growth,  but  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  this  decoration  would  never  be  clearly 
settled.  There  were  no  rude  angles  in  their 
work,  and  all  curves  sprang  from  tangents  of 
other  lines  or  curves.  Still,  their  work  was  not 
uniformly  perfect,  and  a  drawing  of  a  vase  was 
shown  in  which  the  artist  had  neglected  to 
occupy  his  whole  field  equally,  and  had,  more- 
over, neglected  to  emphasise  the  position  of  the 
handles — an  error  not  very  uncommon  in  Greek 
vases.  A  series  of  comparisons  with  the  works 
of  neighbouring  nations  was  given,  showing 
that  the  volute  of  Ionic  capital  was  probably 
derived  from  Persian  architecture,  and  that 
other  features  were  similarly  adaptations.  An 
extraordinary  coincidence  coidd  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  was  illustrated.  He  had 
drawn  a  Greek  vase,  having  upon  it  single  bands 
of  ornament  at  the  neck,  rim,  and  base,  and  in 
the  centre  of  body  a  procession  of  warriors.  In 
the  "savage"  room  of  the  Museum,  only  a 
short  distance  off,  ho  was  struck  by  seeing  a  vase 
from  the  Peluian  Islands,  in  which  there  were 
similar  bands  of  ornament,  and  on  the  body  a 
very  rudely -executed  proccst-ion  of  warriors 
carrying  weapons  and  heads  of  enemies,  while 
the  ornaments  on  the  bases  of  both  vases  were 
identical  in  conception.  It  would  bo  interesting 
to  know  if  there  could  be  any  connection 
between  the  two,  or  if  the  resemblance  was  a 
mere  concurrence  of  ideas.  Having-  shown 
illustrations  of  Greek  dress  patterns  as  we 
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knew  them  from  paintings  on  vases,  Mr.  Statham 
remarked  that  the  influence  of  Greek  design 
had  been  felt  from  their  days  to  the  present 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  Romans, 
Byzantines,  and  Gothic  and  Renaissance  de- 
signers were  largely  indebted,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  its  refining  effect.  He  must  next 
refer  to  Roman  ornament,  between  which  and 
the  work  they  had  just  examined  there  was  an 
immense  and  striking  difference,  due  to  a  want 
of  thought  in  designing  and  reticence  in  execu- 
tion. Where  a  Greek  artist  would  merely  paint 
a  decoration  on  a  moulding,  the  Roman  would 
carve  it.  The  Roman  artist  was  indeed  so  pro- 
fuse with  his  carving  that  he  would  leave  no  free 
space  to  rest  the  eye  :  his  curves  were  abruptly 
made  and  broken,  and  the  foliage  was  often 
massed  into  cabbage-like  forms.  Pompeiian 
ornament  was  derived  from  Roman,  and.  was 
marked  by  special  features  and  faults  of  its  own. 
It  was  a  singular  instance  of  a  rediscovery  that 
at  the  Renaissance  decorators  adopted  ideas  from 
old  Roman  works  in  a  manner  so  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  Pompeiian  artists  that  we  were 
apt  to  forget  that  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  were  not 
excavated  till  long  after  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  his  concluding  remarks  the 
author  described  the  archaic  stiffness  and  use  of 
serpentine  form  as  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine 
style,  and  added  that  he  should  deal  in  detail  in 
his  next  lecture  with  this  and  the  Celtic  and 
Oriental  types  of  ornament. 


JAPANESE  DECORATIVE  ART. 

LAST  week  a  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tonks,  at  the  Queen's  College,  Bir- 
mingham, before  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  on  the  above  subject.  The 
lecturer  said  that  this  age  was  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  new  discovery  spread 
abroad.  Like  the  Arabian  genius  of  the  bottle, 
Japanese  art,  once  freed  by  British  cannon  from 
its  restricted  national  scope,  had  in  less  than 
twenty  years  spre  dover  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth.  So  rem  irkable  a  phenomenon  deserved 
inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  like  a  past 
rage  for  "Old  Dresden"  or  a  present  one  for 
"  Blue  China,"  destined  to  leave  little  trace  be- 
hind, or  whether  it  was  a  genuine  revival  of 
distinct  art  features.  While  watching  its 
growth  and  development,  noting-  the  changes  it 
an  lenffat  in  course  of  translation  into  the  art- 
la  iga  (sje  of  nations  adopting  it,  the  just  weigh- 
ing oi  its  art-value  was  a  more  important 
matter.  The  furniture  and  decoration  of  rooms 
had  already  be?n  influenced  by  Japanese  taste. 
Architects  had  begun  to  design  interiors  in  that 
style  for  English  houses,  and  it  had  became  a 
serious  question  whether  an  art  owing  its  origin 
to  an  exclusive  Eastern  people  might  not  ex- 
tensively prevail.  Japanese  art  had  actually 
been_  known  to  Europeans  for  300  years.  The 
Jesuits,  under  Xavier,  brought  fine  specimens  to 
Portugal,  and  the  Dutch  carried  wares  of  Hozen, 
Satsuma,  and  other  places  to  Holland.  There 
were  fine  examples  of  such  old  date  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  there  was  a  still  finer  collection  at 
Dresden.  Yet  though  known  thus  early  and 
prized  highly  the  general  awaking  of  Europe  to 
the  character  and  beauty  of  Japanese  art  was  not 
twenty  years  old.  It  dated  from  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862.  These  exhibits, 
first  described  by  Mr.  John  Leighton,  F.S.A., 
created  a  profound  sensation.  They  were 
bought  up  immediately,  and  led  to  the  still  more 
remarkable  display  at  Paris  in  1867.  These 
specimens,  scattered  far  and  wide,  had  an  instant 
influence.  What  that  influence  had  done  our 
paper-hangings,  furniture,  and  art  objects 
proved.  Lambeth  and  South  K  ensiogton  were 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  imbued  with  the 
foreign  feeling,  and  the  lecturer  had  heard  of  an 
eminent  firm  in  London  who,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  had  made  their  best  successes  by  obtain- 
ing at  high  prices  series  of  Japanese  decorative 
designs.  Although,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Thompson,  the  art  of  Japan  came  originally 
from  China,  the  islanders  had  made  it  their  own 
by  their  originality  of  treatment.  This  art, 
however  truly  str  h,  was  chiefly  decorative.  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  in  his  remarkable  account  of 
his  recent  visit,  could  not  admire  their  slight,  ill- 
arranged  dwellings,  on  which  the  winds  had  full 
play;  and,  allowing  for  all  insular  prejudice,  a 
alight  study  would  show  that  they  would  in  no 
way  suit  our  island.  To  come  to  decoration  of 
surfaces,  there  was  a  crude  element.  The  placing 


of  panels  or  fan-shapes  at  eccentric  intervals, 
without  support  or  reason,  was  not  to  bo  justified 
on  true  art  principles,  however  effectivo  as  a 
trick.  The  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  varied 
set  patterns  in  a  border,  avoiding  symmetry  and 
repetition,  yet  maintaining  harmony  of  form  and 
colour,  was  an  important  matter  for  study. 
Imitations  or  adaptations  of  these  features  by 
Europeans  had  generally  failed  through  lack  of 
this  pervading  harmony.  The  next  point  where 
Japanese  art  was  worthy  of  study  was  in  the 
relief  it  afforded  to  the  eye  by  frequent  divisions 
of  plain  surface  or  diapered  surface,  upon  which 
the  chief  elements  of  the  design  were  brought 
into  due  effect.  In  this  it  surpassed  the  Hindu 
and  came  near  to  the  traditions  of  Greek  art. 
But  it  was  iu  the  exquisite  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
form  and  colour  iu  the  objects  of  Nature  that  the 
Japanese  chiefly  excelled.  This  gave  a  new 
sensation  in  art.  Europeans  had  displayed 
flowers  and  plants  in  decoration  twisted  into 
scrolls  and  curves,  or  wjrked  into  diapers,  like 
School-of-Art  competition  wall-papers.  But  the 
Japanese  artist  drew  the  branch  or  plant  in  the 
actual  order  of  its  being,  trusting  to  his  artistic 
power  of  combination  to  m  ike  it  satisfy  the  eye. 
His  success  had  been  proved  by  the  host  of 
imitators  he  had  found.  His  first  strength  was 
in  his  graphic  fidelity  to  nature,  his  second  in  his 
mastery  of  the  art  of  grouping.  His  fidelity  and 
mastery  of  drawing,  however,  gave  the  Japanese 
at  last  a  freedom  quite  surprising.  A  few 
touches  would  give  a  mountain,  extinct  crater  at 
top,  with  tables  of  mist  surrounding  it — a  river 
meandering  through  a  plain,  the  motion  and 
repose  of  water,  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  and 
the  roll  of  the  ocean.  The  Japanese  treatment 
of  birds  and  animals  was  remarkable  for  vitality 
and  action.  A  border  of  a  large  salver  in  pos;  es- 
sion  of  Messrs.  Elkington,  consisting  entirely  of 
flying  storks,  was  cited  as  an  instance ;  and  a 
symbolic  contesting  dragon  and  eagle  in  centre 
of  same  was  graphically  described,  while  it  was 
pointed  out  that  all  this  was  still  decoration, 
not  painting-,  no  shade  being  given,  and  all 
having  a  flatness  of  treatment  suitable  for  that 
class  of  art.  It  was  shown  that  this  art  resulted 
from  intense  and  loving  study  of  the  objects 
depicted  by  even  the  commonest  workmen  who 
took  part  in  the  labour  ;  and  the  lesson  of  the 
necessity  for  a  more  thorough  art  education  in 
England  was  illustrated  and  enforced.  The 
Japanese  chose  the  plants,  flowers,  insects,  birds, 
and  animals  around  him  for  his  ornament,  and 
hence  in  his  hands  even  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  geese 
became  beautified.  Finally,  Japanese  art  was 
largely  symbolic,  depicting  its  religious  mvths, 
national  events,  literature,  and  poetry.  The 
greatest  blunder  for  Europeans,  therefore, 
would  be  to  copy  it.  We  did  not  want  pagan 
symbols,  Japanese  history,  or  Eastern  literature. 
What  we  did  want  was  the  art  principles  which 
made  its  decoration  so  attractive.  We  required 
freedom  from  mere  repetition,  yet  obedience  to 
the  finest  laws  of  harmony.  We  wanted  variety 
and  repose  in  decoration,  the  genuine  drawing 
of  plants  and  flowers,  the  mastery  and  living 
display  of  animal  forms  in  ornament.  Lastly, 
we  should  employ  the  forms  all  around  us,  learn 
to  use  such  forms  as  symbols  truly  and  nobly, 
and  then  the  study,  not  the  slavish  copying  of 
Japanese,  would  lead  us  to  a  great  decorative 
art. — The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  specimens,  many  of  them  of  great  value. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  WARMING  AND 
VENTILATION. 

OUR  readers  know  the  ordinary  system  of  heat- 
ing by  coils  in  which  the  hot  water  is  made 
to  circulate  in  hoi  izont;il  tubes.  Messrs.  J.  Weeks 
and  Co.,  horticultural  builders,  of  King's-road, 
Chelsea,  have  just  introduced  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  this  system,  which  combines  the 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  coil  with  a  fresh 
warm  air  diffusion.  We  have  seen  the  new 
apparatus,  the  "  hydro-caloric  "  coil,  in  opera- 
tion, and  have  tested  its  capabilities,  and  we 
believe  that  Messrs.  Weeks' 8  invention  will 
completely  revolutionise  the  old  plan  of  heating-, 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  approve  itself  to  the 
most  exacting  of  sanitarian  critics.  The  new 
hydro-caloric  coil  can  be  fixed  in  connection  with 
an  ordinary  hot-water  apparatus  or  hot-water 
system,  to  any  building-,  and  its  appearance  is 
certainly  in  its  favour,  and  will  meet  the  objec- 
tion of  many  architects  who  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  concealment  of  a  hot-water  coil 


by  ornamental  cases.  Messrs.  Weeks,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  of  heat  and  gases, 
have  placed  their  hot-water  pipes  vertically,  in- 
stead of  horizontally,  and  through  the  centre  of 
each  tube,  an  inch  air-pipe  of  wrought-iron  passes, 
open  at  both  ends.  These  inner  and  concentric 
pipes  communicate  at  their  lower  end  with  a 
horizontal  air-chamber,  to  which  fresh  cold  air 
is  admitted  by  an  ordinary  pipe  or  channel  from 
the  outside.  The  air,  in  passing  through  the 
inner  tubes,  necessarily  becomes  warmed  by  con- 
tact with  the  heated  surface  of  the  outer  water- 
pipes,  and  ascends  with  a  greater  or  less  velocity 
according  to  tho  temperature.  The  upper  ends 
of  the  air-tubes  are  left  open,  and  terminate  in  a 
chamber  or  trough,  which  may  be  filled  with 
water  to  moisten  the  atmosphere,  cr  with  cotton- 
wool, or  other  medium,  to  screen  off  all  impure 
particles.  This  upper  air-chamber  is  covered  by 
an  open  grating-,  through  which  the  warm  air 
rises  and  diffuses  itself  in  pleasant  breath-like 
currents  through  the  room. 

One  undoubted  advantage  in  the  hydro-caloric 
coil  is  its  economy.  Besides  the  heat  given  out 
by  the  coil  or  outer  pipes  by  radiation,  which, 
of  course,  is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the 
pipes  heated,  additional  warmth  is  diffused  by 
the  fresh  warmed  air  passing  through  the  tubes  ; 
and  a  double  heating  surface  is  obtained,  a  gain 
of  one-third  more  heat  being  claimed  over 
the  common  coil  of  horizontal  pipes.  The 
supply  of  air  can  be  regulated,  and  flaps  are 
fixed  to  the  lower  air-chamber  of  coil,  by  open- 
ing which  the  air  of  the  apartment  may  be 
utilised,  and  the  outer  supply  shut  off.  By 
actual  and  careful  experiment,  we  found  an 
ordinary  coil  of  this  construction  containing 
about  40  tubes,  discharged  into  the  room 
30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  warm  air  per  minute  at  a 
temperature  of  115°,  the  water  in  the  coil  being 
at  a  temperature  of  140°.  The  external  air  was 
50°.  The  upward  current  of  air  through  the 
tubes,  measured  by  the  anemometer,  showed  a 
current  of  45  cubic  feet  of  air  in  5  minutes,  and 
a  piece  of  tissue  paper  placed  over  the  tubes 
would  be  instantly  raised  by  the  current  of  air. 
The  apparatus  might  be  advantageously  used  to 
warm  and  ventilate  not  only  halls  and  public 
rooms,  but  hospitals,  greenhouses,  vineries,  &c. 
The  air  introduced  may  be  readily  fumigated 
by  carbolic  acid,  oranyother  disinfectant  placed  at 
the  outer  inlet,  and  we  found  the  fumes  of  some 
ammonia  in  less  than  10  seconds  after  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  channel,  at  a  distance  of  about 
10ft.  from  the  coil.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  apparatus,  fumes  may  be  conveyed 
into  conservatories,  and  the  atmospheres  of 
hospital-wards  be  easily  disinfected;  the  coil 
can  be  made  to  give  out  the  required  quantity  of 
fresh  warm  air  for  any  apartment  by  the  addi- 
tion or  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  tubes.  It 
can  be  fixed  under  the  floor  if  required  ;  but  its 
present  construction  is  so  far  more  sightly  than 
the  original  form,  that  it  may  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  dadoes  of  apart- 
ments. The  vertical  position  of  the  tubes  is 
more  architectonic  in  character,  and  admirably 
admits  of  ornamentation  or  colour  to  suit  the 
tone  of  the  walls.  The  hydro-caloric  coil  can 
be  made  in  circular  as  well  as  in  the  usual  oblong 
shapes,  and  it  can,  in  fact,  be  made  to  suit  any 
purpose  for  which  heating  is  required.  We 
understand  Dr.  Townsend,  of  Queen's  Gate,  and 
other  eminent  phy.sicians  have  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  coil,  and  are  about  to  use  it  for 
heating  and  disinfecting  operating-rooms.  Its 
great  simplicity  and  cheapness  are  important 
points  in  its  favour,  and  as  it  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  admitting  and  warming  the  air  at 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  fail  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  systems  of  ventilation  and  warming. 


SANITATION   AS   AN   INCREMENT  IN 
VALUE  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors,  the  paper  on  this  subject,  read 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  at  the  previous  meeting, 
was  discussed.  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  very  little  increase  in 
value  had  resulted  from  what  had  yet  been  done 
in  the  way  of  sanitation,  and  that  because 
people  in  general  did  not  see  the  necessity  for 
good  construction  on  sound  principles.  He  con- 
sidered that  a  tenant  ought  to  be  at>le  to  demand 
from  the  landlord  some  certificate  that  the  drains 
were  disconnected  from  tho  sewers,  and  that 
there  was  a  separate  supply  for  drinking  pur- 
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poses,  and  he  suggested  that  a  short  Act  might 
be  passed,  declaring  that  an  action  for  recovery 
of  rent  should  not  lie  unless  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  sauitary  conditions  were  not  unwhole- 
some. Mr.  J.  W.  Leeds  showed  the  fallacy  of 
the  prevalent  fears  of  "overcrowding."  He 
differed  from  Mr.  Collins  in  his  idea  of  placing 
w.c.'s,  sinks,  &c,  near  the  external  walls,  be- 
cause the  currents  of  air  were  then  more  fre- 
quently into  the  house  than  out  of  it.  Mr.  T. 
Chatfeild  Clarke  looked  with  suspicion  on  quasi- 
philanthropic  associations  which  took  payment 
for  their  services.  This  question  should  not  be 
the  subject  for  clap-trap  discussion,  nor  made  the 
property  of  specialists,  but  be  treated  as  falling 
within  the  lines  of  an  architect's  daily  practice. 
The  last  speaker  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
if  the  closets,  &c,  were  grouped  in  centre  of 
house,  the  drains  must  be  carried  beneath  the 
floors,  and  would  be  a  possible  cause  of  danger. 
Mr.  Rogers  Field  defended  the  new  Sanitary 
Protection  Association,  and  gave  particulars  of  a 
recent  case,  in  which,  by  examining  the  plans  of 
a  partially- built  semi-detached  villa,  he  had 
been  able  to  recommend  alterations  which  were 
carried  out  at  an  extra  cost  of  £18,  but  which 
would  have  cost  from  £70  to  £80  as  alterations 
if  the  work  had  been  completed.  Prof.  Kerr  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  having  spoken,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Cresswell  said  he  thought  it  had  been  hardly 
necessary,  in  this  year  of  grace,  for  Mr.  Collins 
to  come  down  to  that  Institution  and  demon- 
strate that  proper  sanitary  equipments  for 
houses  increased  their  value ;  the  proposition 
was  self -evident.  The  laws  of  sanitary  require- 
ment were  fixed  and  definite  ;  but  what  remained 
to  be  done  was  not  only  to  be  make  the  public 
understand  these  principles,  but  to  induce  them 
to  apply  them.  Having  argued  against  legis- 
lating in  advance  of  public  opinion  as  an  unwise 
attempt  to  move  an  organism  by  its  tail,  Mr. 
Cresswell  suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
draft  a  general  Building  Act,  whereby  certain 
regulations  could  be  laid  down  and  established 
by  law,  each  particular  local  authority  applying 
and,  if  they  pleased,  amplifying  them,  but  never 
curtailing  them.  He  also  mentioned  a  sugges- 
tion he  originally  proposed  some  years  since, 
that  the  local  authority  should  grant  a  gradu- 
ated certificate,  on  the  principle  of  Lloyds' 
classification  of  ships,  as  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  house.  The  discussion,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  was  adjourned  till  Monday 
next. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Secretary  read  a  list  of  nominations  for  mem- 
bership, comprising  nine  of  proposed  Eellows, 
73  Associates,  and  one  Hon.  Associate.  Among 
the  new  members  admitted  was  Mr.  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  R.  A.. 

HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  read  a  paper  under  this 
title  on  the  Restoration  Controversy,  which  will 
be  found  on  p.  354.  At  its  close  Mr.  Stevenson 
explained  that  he  had  deemed  it  only  right  to 
Bend  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q  O,  some  extracts 
from  that  portion  relating  to  the  new  west  front 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  to  ask  if  he  would 
wish  to  come  down  and  answer  the  criticism. 
Sir  E.  Beckett  had  written  to  the  Institute  in 
reply. 

Sir  E.  Beckett's  letter  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  caused  great  amusement,  the  more 
salient  passages  being  greeted  with  outbursts  of 
laughter  and  ironical  applause  :  — 

I  cannot,  as  I  told  you,  go  out  to  hear  Mr.  Steven- 
son's paper  this  evening  even  if  I  wished,  and  having 
read  the  extracts  which  you  have  sent  me,  I  cannot 
say  I  do  wish  to  hear  marc  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
feeble  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  opinions  and  state- 
ments -it  would  be  absurd  to  call  them  arguments— which 
were  refuted  and  exposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Street, 
and  others  in  1877,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  satisfied 
most  men  for  more  than  four  years.  He  has  certainly 
been  moie  discreet  this  time,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  extracts,  in  avoiding  all  reflections  on  any  specific 
restorations  except  one,  in  which  he  could  make  sure  of 
more  sympathy  at  tl.e  R.I.B.A.  than  he  got  last  time. 
Another  proof  of  his  possessing  the  better  purt  of  valour 
is  his  silence  about  the  contests  in  which  his  Anti-ltesto- 
ration  Society  have  been  engaged  since  1877,  at  Southwell 
and  Carlisle,  and,  I  may  add,  St.  Alban's,  with  their 
usual  success,  liut  vugue  generalities  and  platitudes  on 
such  a  subject  can  do  no  good.    It  might  be  of  some  use 


to  warn  mankind  against  employing  dangerous  restorers 
who  have  committed  certain  specified  atrocities :  but  I 
cannot  imagine  what  good  Mr.  Stevenson  flatters  himself 
he  is  going  to  do  by  warning  mankind  against  the  only 
person  whom  he  specifically  attacks  now,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  certain  not  to  be  employed  by  anybody  in  the  way,  and 
you  have  already  learned  how  gratuitous  advice  is  re- 
ceived by  the  cour  ts  which  have  to  determine  such  matters, 
if  they  are  disputed.   However,  it  is  difficult  to  fathom 
the  depth  ef  some  men's  confidence  in  their  own  powers. 
Mr.  Stevenson  perhaps  imagines  himself  to  be  the  coming 
man  of  the  Anti-Restorationists,  whom  the  world  has  been 
waiting  for  to  change  the  destiny  of  the  west  front  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  either  to  convert  or  frighten  rae  into  letting 
it  fall  down,  as  it  very  soon  will  if  let  alone,  or  else  into 
rebuilding  it  according  to  the  dictation  of  somebody  else. 
He  may  persuade  himself,  too,  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  decision  of  these  things  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  proper  legal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
together  with  those  who  pay  for  the  work,  and  handed 
over  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  which  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  power  of  taxing  somebody  to 
provide  the  funds  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  convince  a 
set  of  meddling  strangers,  and  not  them  to  convince  us, 
who  have  the  work  to  do,  which  they  certainly  will  not  by 
making  statements  about  facts  which  we  know  to  be 
wrong,  and  expressing  opinions  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  consider  worth  a  farthing,  but  very  much  the  contrary, 
seeing  the  absurdities  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
Further,  the  same  people  advocate  letting  buildings  fall 
down,  retaining  deal  pews  and  plaster  screen',  and  any- 
thing else— we  know  what  their  opinions  about  the  "  any- 
thing else  "  is  worth,  even  if  it  does  not  admit  of  absolute 
refutation.    I  shall  appear  ungrateful  for  the  compli- 
ments he  (Mr.  Stevenson)  pays  me  in  Baying  that  "my 
views  are  at  least  logical,  and  have  old  authority  on  their 
side,  and  that  I  am  like  the  Mediaeval  builders  ;"  but  I 
cannot  help  it,  any  more  than  I  can  return  them  or  pro- 
nounce his  views  either  logical  or  Mediaeval,  or  anything 
but  irrational  and  absurd.   Moreover,  it  appears,  that 
however  logical  and  supported  by  authority  my  views 
may  be,  my  practice  is  heretical  and  dreadful.    "  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  does  not  hesitate  to  destroy  old  work, 
because  he  believes  he  can  replace  it  with  better  designs 
of  his  own."    There  is  a  sense  in  which  that  is  true,  and 
another  in  which  it  is  false,  as  is  usual  in  many  ingenious 
libels  and  mis-statements :  the  public  are  intended  to 
take  it  in  one  sense,  and  the  author  will  defend  it  in  the 
other  as  soon  as  he  is  taken  by  the  throat  and  made  to  say 
what  he  means.    If  "old  work"  means  comparatively 
modern  brick  walls,  with  the  old  ornamental  stones  tum- 
bled in  as  rubble,  parapets  of  the  churchwarden  style, 
lime- washed  daubs  of  sham  panels  on  rotten  thin  boards 
of  the  last  century,  roof-timbers  which  your  oldest 
member  condemned  as  unfit  to  stay  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  would  probably  have  all  fallen  together  with  then- 
attached  irons  in  the  snow  of  the  last  two  winters,  and 
perhaps  brought  down  the  whole  clerestory,  and  more 
with  them— then  undoubtedly  he  is  right,  and  may  make 
the  most  he  can  of  it.   But  if  he  really  knows  anything  of 
what  he  writes  about  (which  I  doubt,  from  certain  inter- 
nal indications),  he  knows  that  not  a  single  bit  of 
genuine  Gothic  work,  or  work  of  any  architectural  pre- 
tension at  all  of  any  date,  either  in  wood  or  stone,  has 
been  destroyed  at  St.  Alban's  since  I  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  if  it  was  cipable  of  stinding  safely  any 
longer.    Of  course  ignorant  people  can  pronounce  any- 
thing capable  of  standing  because  they  see  it  stand  yet ; 
and  then  others,  who  are  not  quite  so  ignorant,  but  some- 
thing worse,  avail  themselves  of  such  statements  by  saying 
that "  the  ruinous  state  of  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  denied  by 
others,"  and  so  avoid  pledging  any  reputation  of  their 
own  or  of  anybody  else  to  the  denial,  and  yet  take  the 
benefit  of  it :  a  mode  of  controversy  which  is  thoroughly 
contemptible,  but  too  common  in  other  matters  as  in 
this.    The  fact  is  that  the  west  front  of  St.  Alban's 
ceased  to  exist  as  architecture,  except  the  central  part, 
and  became  brick  walls  lonT  ago ;  and  now  the  central 
pact  also  is  simply  dead  of  old  age,  bad  construction,  and 
worse  building,  and  stone  entirely  unlit  for  external  use, 
and  has  only  two  alternatives  —  to  fall  down,  or  to  be 
rebuilt  before  it  falls.   Fortunately,  enough  remains  of 
the  inside  of  the  porches  to  enable  thein  to  be,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  restored,  i.e.,  retaining  some 
of  the  old  stones  together  with  some  new  ones  copying 
the  old.   Many  of  the  external  arch  stones  of  the  central 
porch  have  also  been  found,  used  as  rubble  in  the  modern 
walls  ;  that  being  so,  the  only  question  is  the  mode  of 
rebuilding  the  west  front,  except  the  porches,  and  that 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  present  subject  of 
"  Historical  Documents,"  as  Mr.  Stevenson  absurdly  calls 
it,  as  if  any  good  were  to  be  done  by  using  common  words 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  man  understands  theui  It  can  never 
be  a  historical  monumer.l  (to  speak  English  and  not  non- 
sense) again.   Even  if  anyone  proposed  to  copy  it,  there  is 
absolutely  no  architecture  to  copy,  except  that  vile  Perpen- 
dicular window,  about  the  ugliest  in  England.  Badasitis, 
I  contemplated  letting  it  alone  if  it  would  have  stood  being 
let  alone ;  but  it  would  not,  and  I  will  certainly  not  spend 
sixpence  in  rebuilding  or  copying  such  a  thing,  which  is 
the  real  meaning  of  "  restoring  "  it,  in  its  present  con- 
dition; nor  would  I  let  anybody  else,  if  there  were  any- 
one so  foolish  as  to  offer  it,  spoil  thj  whole  design  by 
sticking  in  such  a  window  as  that,  which  never  had  any 
business  there  at  all,  and  belongs  to  the  period  when  the 
depravity  of  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  had  become  the 
scandal  of  all  England.    Nearly  all  the  original  windows 
in  the  church,  except  some  of  the  clerestoi  y  lancets,  are 
Decorated,  and  therefore  so  are  the  seven  new  ones 
which  I  have  inserted  already  in  the  formerly  dark  bays 
of  the  aisles,  which  everybody  can  see  are  an  immense 
improvement  to  the  church.    I  am  quite  disappointed  to 
see  nothing  in  the  extracts,  but  you  will  d  jubtless  have 
the  defect  supplied,  of  the   criticism  of  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  gave  me  notice  in  his  letter,  inviting  me  to 
come  and  make  spoit  for  the  Philistines  this  evening, 
"on  the  inferiority  of  the  new  west  window  to  the 
present  one,  both  in  design  and  proportions."  Design, 
being  a  matter  of  taste,  will  be  very  easy  for  him  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  such  a  ciitic  a. 
Mr.  Stevenson  docs  disapprove  of  it.    I  should  be  more 
alarmed  than  I  have  been  at  anything  1  have  heard  of  it  it' 
he  did  not.    And  I  am  too  much  used  to  su  h  criticism 
of  designs  which  end  in  being  generally  admired,  and 
sometimes  even  copied,  when  they  are  done,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  it,  especially  after  the  many  opinions  I  have 
already  received  in  f  iYOUT  of  this  design,  and  some  let 
ters  begging  that  I  will  not  alter  it,  which  perhaps  some 


persons  may  think  superfluous.  But  when  he  talks  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  new  proportions  to  the  old  ones 
he  is  evidently  drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and 
taking  for  granted  that,  with  my  usual  audacity, 
I  have  altered  them  for  nothing  but  my  own 
fancy.  And  yet  he  could  very  easily  have 
ascertained,  as  the  drawings  are  published,  that  the  out- 
lines of  the  new  and  old  windows  are  identical,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  the  lights,  except  what  is  due  to  the 
arched  sill,  which  is  necessary  for  any  sound  construction 
there,  as  the  present  window  actually  stands  on  the  thin 
vaulting  of  the  porch  ;  or  else  we  must  have  had  a  window 
of  really  different,  and  perhaps  worse,  proportions.  So 
the  moment  he  gets  out  of  the  safe  regions  of  opinions 
which  admit  of  neither  proof  nor  refutation,  into  the 
dangerous  realms  of  facts  and  measurements,  not  a  word 
he  utters  is  correct,  at  least,  about  the  restoration  of  St. 
Alban's,  which  alone  I  am  concerned  to  notice.  It  is 
really  what  they  call  breaking  flies  upon  the  wheel, 
instead  of  blowing  them  away,  to  criticise  the  platitudes 
and  paradoxes  of  which  the  extracts,  at  any  rate,  are 
composed,  apart  from  these  special  blunders  about  St. 
Alban's,  which  were  obviously  meant  to  be  the  plums  of 
this  very  heavy  pudding.  Still,  a  specimen  or  two  are 
irresistible  ;  for  here  is  the  very  latest  nostrum 
of  the  Anti-Restorationists  for  keeping  up  old 
buildings  :— "  It  is  right  to  keep  an  old  bviilding 
in  use  :  it  is  the  surest  way  of  preserving  it.  .  .  . 
H  not  used  they  fall  into  ruin."  That,  then,  is  the  true 
way  to  restore  churches  that  are  on  the  point  of  falling ; 
go  on  beldly  using  them.  Never  mind  if  people  tell  you 
they  are  dangerous.  Probably  they  know  nothing  about 
it ;  at  any  rate,  "  some  people  deny  it."  If  a  congrega- 
tion is  buried  in  the  ruins,  what  can  be  a  more  glorious 
and  beautiful  end  ?  IS  cracks  are  heard  and  seen,  and 
stonts  begin  to  fall  occasionally  by  way  of  warning,  why 
then  perhaps  you  must  give  it  up  and  wait 
serenely  for  its  fall,  as  they  did  at  Chichester  when 
they  found  the  tower  hopeless.  The  ruin  will  still 
be  very  interesting  to  artists,  who,  Mr.  Stevenson  assures 
us,  specially  agreed  with  him,  and  I  daresay  they  do. 
But  though  use  is  the  thing  to  keep  buildings  in  repair, 
we  must  have  no  restoration  for  such  a  base  object  as  use. 
"  Unless  we  act  like  barbarians  ....  we  must 
leave  it  unused,  if  its  use  involves  alterations  which  in- 
jure its  historical  value,"  as  of  course  eveiy  restoration 
and  every  new  stone  put  in  for  repair  pro  tanto  does.  To 
people  of  this  order  of  mind  and  understanding,  South- 
well is  as  Stonehenge  and  St.  Alban's  as  Avebury  or  a 
Caesar's  camp  

At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  exclaimed :  Surely  you  are  not  going  to 
print  this  ? 

The  President:  No,  not  in  full.  I  think, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Stevenson's  paper  we  have  heard 
read,  and  the  mild  letter  from  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  will  lead  some  member  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that 
he  did  not  object  to  the  general  principles  nor  to 
the  practice  of  conservation,  but  he  could  not  ad- 
mit the  reality  of  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  some 
conservationists  as  to  what  was  possible  and  what 
impossible  in  dealing  with  old  work.  In  one 
point  he  agreed  with  Sir  E.  Beckett  in  objecting 
to  what  he  understood  Mr.  Stevenson  to  say — 
namely,  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  a  build  - 
ingto  become  useless  than  to  repair  it,  if  by  touch- 
ing it  we  altered  its  historical  character.  If  he 
rightly  understood  Mr.  Stevenson,  he  thought  he 
had  expressed  himself  in  a  perfectly  illogical 
manner,  and  in  a  way  which  did  not  meet  the 
views  of  most  members.  If  a  building  were  left 
unused  it  would  very  soon  be  swept  away  ;  it 
was  the  continuous  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times  that  had  preserved  to  us  the 
great  mass  of  our  English  cathedrals  and 
churches.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  had 
been  a  lamentable  want  of  care  in  restoration. 
He  must  for  himself  confess  that  in  some  of  his 
own  early  works  he  was  not  as  scrupulous  as  he 
should  have  been.  But  he  had  surf ered  for  that, 
for  he  had  often  had  the  credit  of  destructive 
work,  which  he  had  refused  to  do,  but  which 
had  been  subsequently  done  by  the  vicar  or 
churchwardens.  He  must  controvert  the  as- 
sertion by  Sir  E.  Beckett  that  design  was 
"  a  mere  matter  of  taste."  Design  was 
capable  of  analysis,  and  the  exercise  of 
reason  in  almost  every  particular,  although 
there  was  a  spirit  in  design  which  it  was 
impossible  either  to  argue  upon  or  define, 
and  this  expression  depended  on  the  much  mis- 
used and  much  abused  qualities  of  sentiment  and 
poetry.  The  more  careful  preservation  of  our 
historical  monuments  was  due,  in  large  part,  to 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sir  E.  Beckett 
had  stated  that  he  had  touched  nothing  at  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  except  the  west  front,  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had  something 
to  do  with  other  work  done  at  the  Abbey,  and 
especially  the  destruction  of  the  south  corbel 
table.  However  that  might  be,  he  hoped  Mr. 
Stevenson's  suggestion  woidd  be  adopted, 
namely,  to  make  the  Institute's  Committee  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  more 
practical. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  agreed  with  Sir  E. 
Beckett  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  paper 
was  pretty  completely  answered  on  the  last 
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Trial  shafts  have  been  driven  vertically  down  a 
considerable  distance  both  on  the  English  and 
French  shores,  and  there  have  been  no  signs  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  from  such  sources. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  of  a  possible  fissure 
or  deep  crack  in  the  continuity  of  the  grey  chalk 
itself  in  mid-channel,  along  a  line  passing  be- 
tween the  "  Varne "  and  the  "Ridge,"  can 
only  be  actually  settled  when  the  Channel 
Tunnel  itself  solves  it,  and  ends,  onco  and  for 
ever,  all  discussions  upon  the  subject. 


occasion,  when  he  adduced  very  similar  argu- 
ments. He  had  as  great  a  reverence  for  the 
past  as  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  he  believed  that  the 
pew  system  had  been  a  most  murderous  thing  for 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  admit  that  pews  should  be  re- 
tained. A  most  righteous  work  had  been  done 
in  clearing  out  these  exclusive  boxes.  He  would 
ask  the  lecturer  where  he  drew  the  line  between 
what  was  historical  evidence  and  what  was  mere 
modern  interference  with  the  fabric,  because —  [Mr. 
Stevenson  :  I  draw  it  where  you  begin  to  falsify 
and  copy]— if  so,  anything  whatever  existing  in 
the  church,  whether  it  were  the  work  of  a 
churchwarden  or  village  carpenter,  must  be 
undisturbed,  because  it  illustrated  some  period 
of  the  history  of  the  building.  If  the  insertion 
were  a  real  work  of  art,  it  ought,  of  course,  to 
remain,  but  not  otherwise.  He  concurred  in 
the  strictures  which  had  been  passed  on  the 
restoration  carried  out  at  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ; 
it  rendered  one  perfectly  miserable  to  walk 
through  the  Cathedral  and  behold  the  awful 
result.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson  that 
the  architects  were  not  the  only  persons  worthy 
of  blame  in  church  restorations  ;  the  clergy  and 
churchwarden  were  often  responsible  for  much 
injury  ;  he  had  himself  groaned  over  their  work. 
In  restoring  a  church  in  Norfolk  he  found 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Jacobean  Communion- 
rails,  having  the  characteristic  dog-moulding ; 
he  urged  that  it  should  be  untouched,  but  in  his 
absence  the  authorities  took  the  rail  down  and 
burned  it.  As  consulting  architect  he  visited  a 
Herefordshire  church,  where  there  was  a  genuine 
apse  having  Saxon  work  in  it ;  against  his 
advice  this  was  destroyed  to  put  in  a  large 
new  window.  He  could  tell  them  a  good 
deal  about  the  robberies  committed  on  chan- 
cels by  those  who  ought  to  preserve  them — 
of  the  lead  stripped  off,  sold,  and  replaced 
by  tiles,  of  the  mean  fir  poles  substituted  for 
sound  timbers,  and  he  often  regretted  that  he 
could  not  make  the  fellows  now  in  their  graves 
come  back  and  repay  what  they  had  taken  away. 
As  to  Southwell  Minster,  he  should  like  to  know 
if  Mr.  Stevenson  would  have  hesitated  to  replace 
the  western  spires  taken  down  in  1801  for  the 
sake  of  their  lead.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
towers  were  too  weak  to  leave  them  ;  but  any 
one  who  had  been  on  them,  likehimself,  and  had 
seen  the  solid  4ft.  6in.  walling,  would  have 
known  that  this  was  incorrect.  He  had  taken 
considerable  pains  to  reconstruct  them  as  they 
formerly  appeared,  and  was  guided  by  old  illus- 
trations, including  an  original  drawing  by 
Turner,  executed  shortly  before  the  spires  were 
removed,  and  last  week  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  new  ones  in  position. 

Lieut- Colonel  Lenox  Prendebgast,  hon.  asso- 
ciate, suggested  that  if  it  were  generally  known 
that  a  committee  of  the  Institute  would  come 
forward  with  alacrity  to  examine  into  and  ad- 
vise on  the  proposed  restoration  of  churches  or 
old  houses,  many  vicars,  committees,  and  country 
gentlemen  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunities,  and  much  ancient  work  would  be 
preserved.  It  was  to  he  feared  that  much  of 
Wren  s  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  restorers 
who,  however  they  might  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  work,  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  Renaissance,  or  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Five  Orders.  He  was  glad  to  see  in 
the  recent  restoration  of  St.  Stephen's,  WalbrooK 
that  the  old  pews  had  been  left,  for  the  whole  oi 
the  columns  were  stilted,  and  the  design  con- 
ceived in  harmony  with  these. 

Mr.  Christian  explained  that  the  Institute 
appointed  some  years  since  a  committee  fur  the 
conservation  of  ancient  monuments. 

Mr.  Hebb  asked  if  that  committee  was  still  in 
existence,  and  did  it  ever  sit  ? 

Mr.  Chbistian  :  Yes ;  whenever  occasion  for 
calling  it  together  arose. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge  :  Does  the  committee  ever 
publish  a  report  ? 

.  ¥r'  Woodthobpe  :  Or  is  it  after  the  usual 
style  of  the  Institute  ? 

No  reply  was  given  to  these  inquiries,  and 
Professor  Kerr  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Christian  had  dealt  with  the  theological 
question  of  the  pew-system,  rather  than  with  the 
broad  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  He  (Mr. 
Kerr)  was  not  one  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past, 
and  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Stevenson  was,  but  he 
sympathised  to  a  great  extent  in  the  view  he 
had  put  forth— the  need  for  a  more  universal 
recognition  of  the  interest  attaching  to  records 
of  the  past. 


The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  his  paper,  which  was  carried 
with  applause. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  replying,  explained  that  he 
had  simply  invited  Sir  Edward  Beckett's  atten- 
tion to  certain  features  in  the  design  for  St. 
Alban's  new  west  front,  to  which  exception 
might,  he  thought,  be  taken  ;  and  he  had  said  that 
the  removal  of  the  old  west  end  was  a  reckless 
destruction  of  an  ancient  monument.  It  had 
not  affected  his  criticism  of  the  design  that 
Sir  Edmund  was  not  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession. In  a  building  of  such  a  character  as 
St.  Alban's,  they  had  a  right  to  criticise  any 
published  design  purposing  to  alter  its  features. 
In  reply  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Stevenson  explained  that  the  drawing  of  the 
west  front  exhibited  on  the  screen  was  enlarged, 
he  believed  with  strict  accuracy,  to  six  times  the 
size,  from  the  design  published  in  the  Building 
News.  He  had  simply  referred  to  it  as  one  of 
the  grossest  instances  of  ignorant  interference 
with  a  valuable  work  of  architecture.  Although, 
personally,  the  reader  of  the  paper  was  no  one, 
he  thought  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  might  have 
honoured  the  Institute  with  his  presence  at  its 
meeting.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Christian,  that 
the  locked -up  pew  system  was  objectionable ; 
what  he  recommended  was,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  pews,  to  take  the  doors  off  and 
leave  them  open.  He  had  tried  to  show 
that,  as  historical  documents,  old  buildings 
had  an  intrinsic  value  quite  independent  of  their 
character  as  works  of  art.  He  hoped  that  this 
would,  before  long,  be  accepted  as  an  elementary 
truth  in  the  architectural  mind.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  Sir  Edmund  had  written,  and  Mr. 
Christian  had  said,  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  his  paper  of  that  night  and  the  one  read  three 
years  since.  He  had  endeavoured  to  set  out 
more  broadly  and  more  fully  the  great  principles 
on  which  we  should  go  in  dealing  with  an  old 
building,  namely,  the  consideration  of  its  his- 
torical interest. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

CLOSE  to  the  western  entrance  in  the  Abbut's 
Cliff,  near  Folkestone,  are  the  Channel 
Tunnel  works,  now  progressing  under  Colonel 
Beaumont,  R.E.  The  project,  both  in  design 
of  plan  and  mode  of  execution,  is  practical 
and  ingenious.  The  chalk  strata  of  England  and 
France  are  geologically  continuous,  and  the  dip 
of  the  beds  is  the  same — namely,  toward  the  east, 
on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel.  The 
lowermost  portion,  known  as  the  "  grey  chalk," 
is  of  more  clayey  nature  than  the  other  portions 
of  the  chalk  formation,  and  is  sufficiently  im- 
pervious to  water  to  render  perforation  feasible. 
The  plan  proposed  is  to  follow  by  a  descending 
tunnel  the  natural  dip  of  the  grey  chalk  towards 
Dover,  until  a  depth  of  200f  r.  below  the  sea  bed 
of  the  Channel  is  attained.  The  Channel  Tunnel 
will  then  be  driven  horizontally  right  across 
from  shore  to  shore.  A  similarly  inclined  tunnel 
on  the  French  side,  rising  aloug  the  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  strata,  will  make  communication 
again  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  land.  The 
grey  chalk  is  thusenteted  and  followed  through- 
out along  its  natural  position — from  daylight 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  its  subterranean  and  sub- 
marine depths  to  daylight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  The  works  at  Abbot's  Cliff  con- 
sist of  a  short  drift-way  from  the  sea  front  of 
the  "Warren"  to  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  tunnel,  which  is  circular,  7ft.  in  diameter, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  existing  line  of  the 
South-Eastem  Railway.  It  has  already  attained 
a  length  of  300  yards.  The  chalk  is  drilled  by 
a  circular  disc  of  iron  cutters,  worked  by  a  com- 
pressed-air engine  by  means  of  a  shaft  with 
bevel-wheel  gearing,  the  shaft  and  engine 
extending  for  a  length  of  30ft.  The  cutting 
disc  makes  two  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
is  fed  forward  a  ^in.  at  each  revolution. 
The  total  advance  of  the  whole  face  of  the 
boring  is  Jin.  per  minute.  The  debris 
cut  out  by  the  revolving  disc  is  received  in  a 
sort  of  large  iron  tray,  which  is  hauled  back 
every  now  and  then  by  a  chain  worked  by  an 
auxiliary  air  engine  ;  and  the  water  which  per- 
colates the  chalk  is  easily  kept  under  by  a  small 
donkey  pump.  The  promise  of  success  so  far 
seems  good,  but  the  7 -foot  tunnel  has  not  yet 
been  driven  much,  if  anything,  below  low-water 
tidal  level,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether 
any  powerful  jots  of  water  may  get  in  through 
fi.sures  as  the  subterranean  depth  is  increased. 


A  NEW  ANTISEPTIC  APPARATUS. 

THE  Antiseptic  Apparatus  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  27,  Hanow-road,  W.,  have 
lately  patented  an  apparatus  for  deodorising  and 
destroying  the  foul  gases  arising  from  closets,  to 
which  we  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  invention  consists  in  a  copper  vessel  filled 
with  a  specially-prepared  deodorising  solution  of 
permanganate,  and  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  fitted 
closely  to  the  container  of  the  closet  beneath  the 
seat.  From  this  vessel  a  small  metal  tube  leads 
up  to  the  rim  of  the  basin,  over  which  it  turns, 
and  by  the  movement  of  the  lever  which  actuates 
the  bowl,  in  combination  with  a  small  plug  or 
piston  working  in  a  cylinder  at  one  end  of  the 
vessel,  the  solution  is  forced  through  the  small 
tube  at  every  action  of  the  handle,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  mixes  with  the  water  in  the  basin 
sufficient  to  deodorise  it.  The  water  is  turned 
pinkish  by  the  mixture,  and  retains  its  bright- 
ness as  long  as  the  closet  remains  in  a  clean  con- 
dition. We  have  inspected  the  apparatus,  and 
do  not  think  it  can  possibly  get  out  of  order,  as 
the  action  is  very  simple,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  fluid  is  taken  into  the  cylinder  and  forced 
out  at  every  fall  of  the  handle.  There  is  no  con- 
nection with  the  water- lever  of  closet.  The 
apparatus  can  be  made  to  any  size,  to  fit  any 
closet,  but  the  size  kept  in  stock  holds  sufficient 
fluid  to  last  a  twelvemonth  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  36s.,  and  the  com- 
pany are  prepared  to  fit  it  to  any  public  institu- 
tion as  well  as  private  houses.  For  hotels, 
railway-stations,  factories,  and  hospitals,  we 
believe  great  advantage  will  be  derived  from  its 
use  as  a  disinfecting  agent.  Dr.  W.  B.  Richard- 
son and  other  scientific  men  have  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  the  patent,  and  its  great  recommenda- 
tion is  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  every  construction 
of  apparatus  by  any  competent  plumber, 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  vicarage  at 
Abbots  Bickington  was  laid  on  Friday  week.  The 
building  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Beckly,  of 
Pancrasweek,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  Dob. II,  architect,  of 
Exeter.. 

A  Primitive  Metnodist  chapel,  seating  350  per- 
sons, was  opened  at  Pilsley,  Derbyshire,  on 
Monday  week.  Mr.  S.  Godber,  of  Pilsley,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Rouse  and  Hall,  of  the 
same  place,  were  the  builders. 

New  Congregational  Sunday-schools  were 
opened  at  Over,  Cheshire,  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr 
George  Hamlet  was  the  builder. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Marshwood,  near  BridporK 
last  week,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new  church  in 
that  district  at  a  cost  of  £1,000.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  is  the  architect. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  Church  is- 
progressing,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
R.A.,  but  the  committee  find  that  it  cannot  be 
reopened  at  Whitsuntide,  as  originally  proposed. 

The  first  pile  was  driven  by  Lady  Jarvis,  on 
Tuesday  week,  of  a  new  fish-landing  wharf  now 
being  formed  at  Fisher-fleet,  King's  Lynn,  as  the 
first  portion  of  the  proposed  new  docks.  Mr. 
Walker  is  the  contractor. 

A  new  lecture- hall,  which  has  been  added  at  the 
rear  of  St.  Andrews'  Presbyterian  Church,  Upper 
Norwood,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  It  is 
built  of  stock  bricks,  with  red  brick  dressings,  and 
measures  54ft.  by  24ft.,  seating  between  200  and 
300  persons.  Ten  class-iooms  can  be  formed  by 
erectiDg  a  series  of  framed  partitions.  Beneath 
the  hall  are  minister's  rooms,  ladies'  room,  and 
kitchen.  Mr.  Dunk,  of  Leadenhall- street,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Hollidge  and  Stuart,  of 
South  Norwood,  were  the  builders  ;  the  cost  has 
been  £950. 

St.  James's  Church,  Halifax,  was  reopened  on 
Wednesday  week  after  having  been  restored,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  architect,  of  that 
town.  The  chancel- paving  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  of  Broseley,  Salop. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


ROYAL  PRINCESS'S  THEATRE. 

This  theatre,  recently  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  has  a  frontage 
towards  Oxford-street  of  21ft.,  and  is  built  in 
Portland  stone.  Over  the  entrance  is  an  open 
loggia  8ft.  deep,  forming  a  balcony  overlooking 
the  street.  This  is  approached  from  the  smo- 
king-room and  grand  foyer  on  the  level  with  the 
dress-circle  corridor. 

THE  BEAUFORT  THEATRE — FRONTAGE  TOWARDS  THE 
EMBANKMENT. 

The  illustration  shows  the  frontage  towards  the 
Victoria-Embankment  of  the  new  theatre  now 
being  erected  for  Mr.  E.  D'Oyly  Carte,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  P.S.A.  The 
other  approaches  are  in  Beaufort  -  buildings, 
Strand;  and  as  the  theatre  is  isolated  on  all 
sides,  there  is  great  facility  for  entrance  and 
exit.  The  materials  used  are  red  brick  and 
Portland  stone. 

ST.   MATTHIAS'   CHURCH,   UPPER  TULSE-HILL, 
BRIXTON,  S.W. 

Thi3  church  was  won  in  open  competition  last 
year.  The  design  which  is  now  illustrated  differs 
materially  from  the  one  submitted  in  competi- 
tion, both  with  regard  to  the  plan  and  also  as 
regards  cost.  The  walls  of  the  church  will  be 
faced  both  externally  and  internally  with  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings  to  windows,  arcades, 
&c. ;  the  nave  columns  will  be  in  red  Mansfield 
stone.  The  chancel  will  be  groined  in  brick 
with  stone  ribs  ;  the  other  portion  of  the  church 
will  have  open-timbered  roofs.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Harnor  and  Waters,  of  No.  8,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  London. 

design  for  grammar-school  at  newbury. 

The  drawing  which  we  illustrate  this  week  was 
sent  in  competition  for  the  Newbury  Grammar- 
schools  under  the  motto  "Propria  quae  maribus." 
It  was  proposed  to  build  it  of  red  bricks  with 
terra-cotta  dressings,  and  the  roofs  covered  with 
Pcnmoyle  sea-green  slates.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks,  35,  Wellington-street, 
Straud. 

"building  news"    designing  CLUB. — ROW  OF 

ALMSHOUSES. 

The  week  before  last  we  published  the  selected 
design  for  a  row  of  almshouses,  and  to-day  wc 
give  the  drawings  of  the  second  design,  the 
author  of  which  is  "Nemo." 


By  the  slipping  of  a  scaffold  at  the  new  municipal 
buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Tcrth,  a 
mason  named  Thomas  Wallace  was  on  Saturday 
thrown  from  a  height  of  throo  stories  and  killed. 


THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION. 

AS  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Building  Exhi- 
bition opens  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  on 
Monday  next,  and  will  remain  open  till  the  19th 
inclusive.  This  is  the  second  year  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  promoters  appear  to  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  render  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  not  only  an  improvement  on 
the  last,  but  a  thoroughly  representative  exhi- 
bition of  the  various  trades,  arts,  and  processes 
connected  with  the  great  industry  of  building. 
Many  new  and  revived  processes  allied  with 
building  and  construction  will  be  represented  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  we  find,  from  a  glance 
at  the  well-compiled  and  bulky  catalogue  edited 
by  Mr.  J ohn  Black,  the  secretary  and  manager, 
many  of  our  leading  manufacturers  connected 
with  the  building  and  engineering  trades  have 
entered  the  lists  as  exhibitors,  and  we  may  fairly 
look  forward  to  examples  and  specimens  of  many 
recent  manufactures  and  appliances  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  divided  into  rows  distinguished  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  row,  and  the  number  of  the  stalls  as  noted  in 
the  catalogue,  with  the  letters  of  the  avenue  will 
enable  any  visitor  to  find  the  stall  of  any  ex- 
hibitor. A  comprehensive  classified  index  is  given 
in  the  catalogue,  giving  the  names  of  exhibitors 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  their  respective  rows 
and  numbers  of  stands.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
preliminary  notice  to  give  anything  like  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  various  branches  represented  ; 
we  find,  however,  among  them  several  inventions 
and  exhibits  relating  to  smokeless  grates  and 
fuel,  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  locks, 
various  decorative  appliances,  building  materials, 
constructive  expedients  of  interest  to  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer.  Building  stones  are  repre- 
sented by  stands  of  well  known  merchants,  bricks 
and  tiles  by  numerous  manufacturers,  cement 
and  concrete,  ironmongery  and  brass  work, 
chimney-pieces,  encaustic  andother  tiles,  joinery, 
door  furniture,  gas-stoves  and  firegrates,  horti- 
cultural building  and  appliances,  hot-water 
apparatus,  and  a  variety  of  wall  and  other  de- 
corations, together  with  numerous  mechanical 
apparatus  and  labour-saving  machines,  are 
among  the  thousand  exhibits  which  will 
find  a  place  in  the  hall,  many  of  which 
we  shall  notice  in  detail  next  week. 
Among  the  three  hundred  exhibitors  we  find  the 
names  of  Messrs.  G.  and  E.  Ransome,  Messrs. 
Doulton,  Steven  Brothers  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
Chubb  and  Son,  H.  and  C.  Davis  and  Co.,  Wil- 
cock  and  Company,  Ashton  and  Green,  Jones 
and  Willis,  S.  Trickett,  Jeffrey  and  Son,  Boyle 
and  Son,  W.  Smeaton  and  Sons,  Joseph  Cliff  and 
Sons,  Drake  and  Co.,  W.  H.  Lascelles,  the  Papy- 
rotile  Company,  the  Antiseptic  Apparatus  Com- 
pany. The  catalogue  is  prefixed  by  a  few 
readable  articles.  "A  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Decoration,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  E.  Crane,  will  be 
found  a  general  introduction  to  the  decorative 
exhibits.  "Smoke  and  Fog  Abatement  and 
Smokeless  Fuel"  forms  another  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  display  of  heat -producers  and  various 
appliances ;  after  which  are  short  dissertations  on 
ancient  and  modern  locks,  by  Elihu  Burritt, 
M.A.  ;  "Glass  as  Applied  to  Building  and 
Decoration,"  by  C.  Evelyn  Smith  ;  "  Our 
Timber  Supply,"  "  Distempering,"  &c.  These 
introductory  chapters  have  at  least  an  educa- 
tional value  to  the  many  hundreds  of  visitors 
who  frequent  the  exhibition,  and  make  the 
moderate-priced  catalogue  prepared  by  Mr. 
Black  really  a  useful  handbook ;  but  another 
feature  which  we  did  justice  to  last  year  has 
been  retained,  namely,  the  blank  space  for 
visitor's  notes  on  each  page  of  the  catalogue, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  permanent  value 
of  the  volume,  and  will  be  found  of  service  by 
all  those  who  visit  the  exhibition  for  the  purpose, 
not  only  of  seeing,  but  recording  their  experi- 
ences. Mr.  Black's  sixpenny  catalogue,  in  short, 
is  suggestive  of  how  these  often  uninteresting 
records  may  be  turned  to  account. 


OLD  AND  NEW  CHURCHES  OF 
LONDON.* 

rpiIE  work  before  us  under  this  heading  com- 
_L  prises  a  series  of  illustrations  of  tho  exist- 
ing churches  in  London  from  tho  Norman  peiiod 
to  the  Great  Fire,  in  addition  to  which  arc  many 

•  The  Old  and  New  Churches  of  London,  &c. ;  col- 
lected and  Arranged  by  Alfred  Capf.s,  Architect,  with 
an  Iiitrodui  tory  Essay  by  tho  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes,  M.A. 
London:  J.  liumpus,  Oxford-street. 


of  the  examples  from  churches  built  from  the 
year  1844  to  the  present  time.  The  illustrations 
have  been  culled  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
among  them  the  Building  News,  and  have  been 
collected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Alfred  Capes, 
architect,  the  introductory  essay  on  the 
' '  Principles  of  Architectural  Beauty ' '  being 
written  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes,  M.A.  Among 
the  illustrations  of  old  churches  given  are  views 
of  St.  Mary  Overy,  the  Temple  Church,  Austin 
Friars,  St.  Ethcireda,  Bow  Church,  Lambeth 
Palace  Chapel  and  Crypt,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
Westminster,  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  St. 
Dunstan,  Stepney.  Of  the  new  churches  the 
list  begins  with  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  early 
church,  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  a  fair  illustration 
of  which  is  given.  The  interior  of  All  Saints', 
Margaret- street,  by  Mr.  Butterfi'eld ;  St. 
Columba's,  Haggerston,  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  repro- 
duced from  the  Building  News  ;  St.  Mary 
Abbott's,  Kensington,  St.  Jude's,  Kensal-green, 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lee;  St.  Augustine's,  Kilburn,  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.  ;  St.  James-the-Less, 
Westminster,  by  Mr.  Street,  R.A. ;  St.  Saviour's, 
Oxford-street,  by  Mr.  A.  Blomfield  ;  and  St. 
John  Baptist's,  Kensington,  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
are  the  best  of  these  examples.  Short  descrip- 
tive notices  are  given  of  each.  But  the  principal 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  introductory 
essay  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Capes,  in  which  the 
principles  of  beauty  are  discussed,  though  what 
exact  bearing  the  subject  has  on  the  churches  of 
London  is  not  particularly  clear.  We  cannot 
afford  space  to  analyse  Mr.  Capes'  theory, 
which  in  the  main  appears  reasonable.  He  thinks 
in  the  adoption  of  some  prominent  unit  and  its 
repetition  more  or  less,  that  the  highest  beauty  is 
to  be  reached  in  architecture,  and  St.  Mary 
Overy  is  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  adopting  a  unit  of  length.  We  think 
a  little  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  window 
tracery,  as  having  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on  Pointed  architecture.  No  doubt  it  was  an 
important  feature,  but  we  cannot  acknowledge 
that  it  was  the  brilliancy  of  14th-century  glass 
which  altogether  made  the  art.  Two  beautiful 
examples  of  windows  are  supplied  in  the  illus- 
trations— those  at  Austin  Friars  and  of  St. 
Ethelreda,  in  Ely-place,  the  former  belonging  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  that  century.  The 
illustration  of  the  latter  is  a  clever  wood  engrav- 
ing, by  H.  W.  Brewer.  The  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Capes  on  modern  architecture  are  sensible, 
and  his  strictures  on  the  "Queen  Anne  style," 
which  is  denied  to  have  ' '  any  style  at  all,  but  an 
Anglicised  continuation  of  the  brick  architecture, 
imported  by  William  III.,"  are  to  the  point. 


CHIPS. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Builders'  Clerks' 
Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
next,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Gresham-street, 
E.C.  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  President,  will  take 
the  chair. 

A  tender  has  been  accepted  at  £4,241  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Burham,  near  Rochester. 

The  Brighton  board  of  guardians  last  week  in- 
structed their  architect,  Mr.  Maynard,  to  prepare 
plans  for  an  infirmary  for  350  patients,  and  vagrant 
wards  for  100  males  and  40  females. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was  opened 
at  Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  last  week.  It  is  Gothic 
in  style,  is  built  of  Leicestershire  stone,  with 
bands  of  blue  brick,  and  has  cost  £750  for  erec- 
tion. Mr.  Wills,  of  Derby,  was  the  architect ; 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Simkins,  of  Eastwood,  were 
the  builders  ;  the  heating  is  by  hot-air  on  Trus- 
well's  principle. 

The  Great  Yarmouth  Race  Committee  adopted 
last  week  plans  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  architect,  of 
Yarmouth,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  grand 
stand  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  people. 

The  Board  of  Works  on  Friday  last  finally 
passed  the  plans  for  a  new  theatre,  which  is  being 
erected  in  Panton- street,  Haymarket,  and  which 
will  be  opened  about  September  next.  Mr.  Alex. 
Henderson,  who  has  obtained  a  lease  for  eighty 
years,  has  decided  to  name  the  new  theatre  the 
"  Lyric."  The  building,  when  completed,  will 
seat  910  persons. 

The  local  board  of  Redditch  last  week  accepted 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Laws,  amounting  to  £7,051,  for 
sewering  tho  district  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Gotts  and  Beesley,  of  West- 
minster, and  appointed  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Baylis, 
as  clerk  of  works  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
at  an  additional  salary  of  25s.  per  week. 
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ButlMns  Intelligence. 

— — 

Dcblin. — The  hoardings  have  this  week  been 
removed  from  around  the  South  Dublin  City 
Markets,  and  the  building  will  be  opened  for 
use  in  about  two  months'  time.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  a  Flemish  Gothic,  freely  treated, 
and  the  external  fronts  are  built  of  red  bricks 
from  Leeds,  with  mouldings  and  dressings  of 
terra-cotta,  Mansfield  stone  being  employed  for 
window-tracery.  The  chief  front  to  South 
Great  George's- street  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  has  a  central  double  entrance  with  traeeried 
windows  and  a  gable  to  main  roof  rising  65ft. 
from  ground,  and  flanked  by  octagonal  turrets. 
At  each  angle  of  the  market  are  pavilions  sur- 
mounted by  high-pitched  roofs,  finished  with 
iron  ridge  cresting  at  a  height  of  58ft.  A  belt 
of  forty-five  shops  open  upon  the  street  frontages, 
the  stories  above  being  devoted  to  private  resi- 
dences. Forty-eight  other  shops  open  into  the 
market- square,  which  measures  240ft.  by  120ft. 
in  the  clear.  This  inner  space  is  being  con- 
creted, and  on  it  will  be  placed  150  stalls.  The 
market  is  traversed  by  two  carriage  ways  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  is  roofed  over 
with  timber  on  cast-iron  girders  and  columns  in 
ten  bays,  the  southern  slopes  being  slates,  and 
the  northern  ones  glazed  with  obscured  glass. 
Five  or  six  pendant  gas  sun-burners  will  be  hung 
between  each  bay.  Beneath  the  market  are 
stores,  8ft.  in  clear  between  floor  and  ceiling, 
and  arched  over  with  brick.  Messrs.  W.  and  R. 
Mawson,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  are  the  archi- 
tects, chosen  in  open  competition ;  Mr.  J.  Hall 
Thorpe,  of  Leeds,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
George  Hutchison  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
contract  for  building  was  taken  at  £65,000,  and 
was  commenced  in  April,  1879. 

East  Geinstead. — A  new  Wesleyan  Method- 
dist  church  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week  at 
East  Grinstead  by  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  The  church,  which  will  accommo- 
date 300  people,  is  45ft.  long  by  31ft.  6in.  wide, 
and  has  a  small  end  gallery.  The  masomy  to 
the  front  is  of  local  sandstone,  rock-faced, 
relieved  with  Bath  stone  windows  and  dressings. 
The  style  is  Gothic  ;  plate-tracery  is  used  in  all 
the  front  windows.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
plain  brown  tiles.  There  is  a  small  tower 
carried  to  a  height  of  56ft.,  the  lower  part  being 
in  masonry,  and  finished  from  a  height  of  30ft. 
above  ground,  with  plain  tile  roof.  Attached  to 
the  church  are  a  schoolroom,  21ft.  square, 
2  vestries,  minister's  lavatory,  copper-room,  boys' 
and  girls'  w.c's.,  &e.  Internally,  the  roof  of  the 
church  is  open-timbered  ;  the  platform  is  in 
carved  and  modelled  oak.  The  gallery  front  in 
pitch  pine.  White  cathedral  glass  is  used 
throughout.  The  church  and  schoolroom  are 
heated  by  Constantine's  hot-air  apparatus  at  a 
cost  of  £48.  The  contract  for  the  buildings, 
exclusive  of  boundary-walls,  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Charlwood  Bros.,  of  East  Grinstead,  at 
a  cost  of  £1,277.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  W. 
Houghton,  of  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Egeemont. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
parish-church  is  to  be  laid  on  Tuesday  next.  It 
is  being  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  L. 
Banks,  and  will  be  Gothic  in  style  and  cruciform 
on  plan.  It  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  88ft. 
by  47ft.  6in.  wide  to  outer  walls  ;  chancel  24ft. 
long  by  20ft.  wide  ;  shallow  transepts,  each  32ft. 
long and  8ft.  deep  ;  baptistery,  vestry,  and  organ- 
chamber.  At  a  future  time  a  tower  and  spire, 
100ft.  high,  will  be  added.  The  church  will  seat 
650  ;  will  be  built  entirely  of  red  freestone,  from 
the  contiactor's  quarries  at  Bankend  and  Ring- 
ing-stones ;  and  the  internal  fittings  will  be  of 
pitch-pine,  varnished.  Mr.  John  Smith  is  the 
contractor,  his  tender  having  been  accepted  at 
£5,775. 

HionEE  Openshaw. — On  Wednesday  week, 
the  23rd  March,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester 
consecrated  the  new  church  of  St.  Clement's, 
Higher  Openshaw.  The  general  plan  is  oblong, 
the  south  side  being  parallel  with  Ashton-road. 
The  only  projections  are  the  chancel  and  two 
porches.  The  style  is  that  of  the  Geometrical 
period.  The  two  side-aisles  are  of  good  height 
and  are  roofed  by  a  "lean-to"  against  the 
clerestory-wall  above.  Internally  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  are  as  follows :  Extreme 
length,  119ft.,  by  a  width  of  52ft.  ;  the  nave 
from  floor  to  ridge  is  nearly  50ft.  ;  and  the 
chancel  40ft.    The  walls  internally  are  plastered 


between  stonework,  and  epen-timbered  roofs 
have  been  adopted.  Dumforel  parpoints  are  used 
throughout  the  exterior,  with  Yorkshire  dressings 
to  all  windows  and  angles.  Accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  648  worshippers.  The 
contractors  for  the  superstructure  were  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Toft,  and  Huntley,  Messrs.  Cordingly 
and  Stopford  doing  the  mason's  work.  On  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  site  a  vicarage  is  to  be  built, 
and  this,  with  a  tower,  will  be  proceeded  with 
when  funds  justify  the  outlay.  The  whole  of 
the  works  were  executed  from  designs  prepared 
by  Messrs.  George  Enticknap  and  Walter  K. 
Booth,  architects  and  surveyors,  of  Cooper- 
street,  Manchester.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  under  the  present  contract,  exclusive  of 
the  tower,  is  about  £5,350.  The  alabaster  pulpit 
and  font  were  carved  by  Earp  and  Hobbs.  The 
reading-desk  and  lectern  were  made  by  Larmuth 
and  Sidebotham. 

Ipswich. — The  new  museum  in  High-street  is 
approaching  completion,  and  will  be  opened 
about  Midsummer'  next.  The  building  is 
Queen  Anne  in  style,  and  is  erected  of  local  red 
bricks  with  dressings  of  darker  red  and  Bath  stone 
mullions.  It  contains  an  entrance-hall  33ft.  by 
18ft.,  leading  into  a  southern  museum  103ft.  6in. 
long  by  26ft.  wide,  and  a  central  museum  71ft. 
9in.  long  by  33ft.  wide,  each  lofty,  and  lighted 
by  double  skylights,  and  provided  with  a  wide 
gallery;  a  library  and  reading-room,  73ft.  by 
27ft.,  to  be  seated  for  350  people  ;  a  science 
classroom  on  the  north  side  of  building,  accom- 
modating 150  students;  art  classroom,  72ft.  6in. 
by  26ft.  ;  laboratory,  and  science  master's  room. 
The  cases  are  being  transferred  from  the  present 
museum  in  Museum-street,  and  arranged  in  the 
new  buildings,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  the  curator. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  F.  Ben- 
nett, of  Ipswich,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr. 
R.  T.  Orr ;  the  architect  (selected  in  competi- 
tion) of  the  museum,  and  the  adjacent  Ipswich 
Fine  Art  Society's  hall,  which  was  opened  last 
spring,  is  Mr.  Horace  Cheston,  of  London.  We 
illustrated  the  design  for  the  museum  on  Aug. 
29,  1879. 

Kiekdale. — A  new  cemetery  at  Kirkdale, 
Liverpool,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday.  It 
consists  of  88  acres,  16  of  which  have  at  present 
been  laid  out  for  burial  purposes.  The  churches 
and  offices  attached  to  the  cemetery  were  built 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  William  Duckworth,  jun., 
architect.  There  are  three  chapels  provided, 
those  for  the  Church  of  England  and  Noncon- 
formist denominations  being  grouped  so  as  to 
form  exteriorly  one  building.  This  is  placed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  site  ;  the  remaining 
chapel,  that  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  being 
placed  about  90  yards  to  the  north-west.  The 
style  is  Geometric,  or  Thirteenth -century  Gothic. 
A  clock  tower  and  spire,  reaching  to  the  height 
of  90ft.,  are  attached  to  the  grouped  chapels, 
while  a  spirelet  70ft.  in  height  rises  from  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  The  lodge  and  registrar's  house  are 
placed  on  either  side  the  entrance  from  Long- 
moor-lane.  The  style  adopted  is  domestic 
Gothic  of  a  simple  character,  harmonising  with 
that  of  the  chapels.  The  contractors  for  the 
churches  and  lodges  are  Messrs.  G.  Wood  and 
Son,  Bolton;  and  for  the  road-making  and 
drainage,  Mr.  D.A.  Jardine,  St.  Helen's. 

Limehouse,  E. — The  new  town-hall  for  Lime- 
house  was  formally  opened  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
situate  in  the  Commercial-road,  and  is  a  rect- 
angular structure  in  the  Italian  style,  having 
in  front  an  open  portico  carried  on  polished 
granite  columns.  The  fagades  are  of  white 
Suffolk  brick  and  Portland  stone,  with  arched 
windows.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  large  meeting- 
hall,  which  is  70ft.  by  40ft.,  and  26ft.  high.  It 
is  lighted  by  day  with  eleven  casement  wiudows, 
and  by  night  with  three  sunlight  burners  ;  at  one 
end  is  a  platform  12ft.  wide,  and  at  the  other  a 
gallery  of  equal  width.  The  ground-floor  is  sub- 
divided into  vestry-room,  officers'  room,  clerks' 
offices,  strong  room,  collectors'  office,  and  porters' 
office.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  October, 
1879,  and  the  design  was  illustrated  in  this 
journal  some  years  since.  Messrs.  A.  and 
C.  Harston  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  John- 
son was  the  builder.  The  cost  has  been  about 
£10,000. 

Liveepool. — The  Baptist  chapel  which  has 
been  erected  opposite  the  Prince's  Tark  Gates  in 
Prince's-road,  Liverpool,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  laid  on  the  1st  July,  1879,  was 
opened  on  Sundiiy.    The  chapel  has  been  de- 


signed to  accommodate  about  one  thousand  per- 
sons, and  consists  of  a  nave  75ft.  long  by  52ft. 
wide,  occupied  by  ground-floor  scats  and  a 
gallery  on  three  sides.  Under  the  whole  of  the 
ground-floor  of  the  chapel  is  provided  a  lecture 
or  school-room  of  the  same  size  as  the  body  of 
the  chapel.  The  chapel,  lecture,  and  school- 
rooms are  heated  by  hot- w  iter  pipes,  around 
and  under  gratings  in  the  aisles.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  chapel  is  so  arranged  that  there  is 
fresh  air  admitted,  and  the  vitiated  air  passes 
into  a  space  in  the  main  roof,  and  from  thence  is 
extracted  by  a  Boyle's  cowl.  The  coronas  and 
gasfittings  are  admirable  specimens  of  i  vtistic 
work,  and  are  from  the  workshop  of  Mr.  A. 
Bucknall,  Renshaw-street.  The  exttiior  is  of 
an  Italian  or  Romanesque  character.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Brown  and  Backhouse,  Mr. 
Henry  Sumners,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Imperial-build- 
ings, Dale-street,  is  the  architect. 

Salisbuey. — A  canopied  tomb  and  recumbent 
figure  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  forming  a  me- 
morial of  the  late  Bishop  Hamilton,  were 
formally  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on 
Friday.  The  effigy  of  the  bishop  has  been 
modelled  and  designed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Bertrand  Pleydell  Bouverie.  and  executed  under 
his  direction  by  Mr.  R.  Glassbury.  It  is  of  white 
statuary  marble,  and  represents  the  bishop  as 
clothed  with  the  stole,  cope,  &c,  and  having  at 
his  left  side  his  pastoral  staff.  The  dress  is  that 
of  a  priest  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  hands 
are  folded  on  the  breast,  whereas  at  that  period 
the  custom  was  to  represent  a  bishop  with  the 
right  hand  slightly  raised  and  the  fingers  placed 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing.  Over  this  figure  is 
an  Early  English  canopy,  designed  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  erected  by  Mr.  White,  of 
Vauxhall-bridge-road,  London,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott.  On 
either  side  are  five  open  arches,  with  supporting 
columns,  which  bear  the  coping.  The  columns 
are  each  formed  by  three  clustered  pillars  of 
Purbeck  marble,  with  caps  all  differing  of  a 
floriated  character,  suggested  by  those  in  the 
Chapter-house.  The  coping  or  roof  is  divided 
by  arched  ribs,  springing  from  the  columns 
with  diagonal  ribs,  having  varied  bosses  at  the 
intersection.  The  stonework  is  all  from  the 
Hindon  beds  of  the  Chilmark  quarries.  The 
carving  of  the  canopy  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  Westminster 
Bridge -road. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Blackbuex. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  to  seat 
650,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Griffin  -  street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
of  Bolton,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  competi- 
tion with  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Son,  of 
Burnley  ;  Messrs.  Thackeray  and  Woods,  of 
D.rwen;  and  Mr.  Miles  Aspinal,  of  Blackburn. 

Caediff  Infiemaey. —  The  governors  of  the 
Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  Infirmary 
discussed,  for  over  three  hours,  on  Monday, 
which  architect  or  architects  had  been  selected 
in  the  recent  competition.  It  transpired  that, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  South  Wales  Daily 
frews,  "  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  want 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  building  committee  in 
conducting  the  negotiations,"  which  took  place 
after  the  plans  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Manchester  (sub- 
mitted under  motto  "  Health"),  and  of  Messrs. 
James,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  of  Cardiff  (motto 
"Tria  Juncta  in  Uno"),  had  been  selected  as 
the  best  two  in  the  competition.  The  report  of 
one  of  the  referees,  and  other  documents  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  statement  of  the  case,  were 
admitted  to  be  lost,  and  it  was  allowed  that 
both  of  the  competitors  had  been  appointed 
architects  inferentially.  By  a  large  majority, 
Messrs.  James,  Seward,  and  Thomas  were  finally 
instructed  to  carry  out  their  plan  for  the  new 
infirmary  for  100  beds,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  compensation  should,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  be  paid  to  Mr.  Bell.  Both  the 
Cardiff  newspapers  publish  articles  severely 
commenting  on  what  they  term  the  "  infirmary 
scandal." 

FinstaxI/.- — The  Stoke  Prior  (Worcestershire) 
United  District)  School  Board  have  accepted 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect,  of 
Birmingham  and  Bromsgrove,  for  the  new 
schools  about  to  be  built  at  Finstall,  near  Broms- 
grove, and  for  which  there  has  been  a  recent 
architectural  competition.  About  eight  sets  of 
plans  were  sent  in. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Bbistol. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
and  certificates  was  made  on  Monday  week  at 
the  Museum.  The  committee  in  their  report 
spoke  of  the  increased  prosperity  and  efficiency 
of  the  school,  and  stated  that  the  attendances  at 
the  evening  classes  were  last  year  more  numerous 
than  at  any  time  previously.  The  successes 
gained  by  the  students  compared  favourably 
with  those  of  former  years.  Mr.  J.  NichoLl 
Smith,  the  head  master,  also  read  a  report  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  work  of  the  school  had 
been  more  satisfactory  during  the  past  twelve 
mo:.t!is  than  at  previous  periods. 

Oldham. — The  new  Science  and  Art  Schools, 
built  at  the  cost  of  nearly  £10,000  by  Messrse 
Piatt  Brother.-,  and  by  them  presented  to  th. 
town  of  Oldham,  were  formally  opened  by  Earl 
Derby  on  the  17th  ult.  lhey  adjoin  the 
Lyceum  premises,  and  are  similar  in  character 
of  design,  being  erected  of  stone  in  large  blocks. 
On  the  ground-floor  are  two  machine  drawing 
and  geometry  rooms,  each 42ft.  9in.  by  27ft.  6in., 
accommodating  65  students  each  ;  a  third  room 
for  machine  drawing  42ft.  9in.  by  20ft.,  and 
a  master's  office  20ft.  by  16ft.  9in.  The  first 
floor  is  similarly  planned,  and  set  apart  for 
classes  on  building  construction,  mathematics, 
and  mechanics,  technology,  and  a  laboratory. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  art  room,  chemical 
lecture-room,  and  chemical  laboratory.  Heating 
is  by  hot-water  pipes  at  low  pressure.  The 
fittings  are  all  of  St.  John's  pine,  stained  and 
varnished,  except  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
where  pitch-pine  is  used.  The  total  number  of 
students,  for  whom  desks  and  seats  are  pro- 
vided, is  651  ;  but  the  full  capacity  of  the 
school  is  for  1,500  students.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  George  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  and 
Edward  Potts,  of  Oldham  and  Manchester.  The 
contractors  were,  for  excavating,  drainage,  and 
masonry,  Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Smethurst  ;  brick- 
work, Messrs.  J.  and  O.  Partington  ;  carpentry 
and  joinery,  Messrs.  C.  Schofield  and  Co. ; 
slating,  Mr.  D.  Jackson;  plumbing,  glazing, 
and  painting,  Messrs.  Buckley,  Son,  and  Halls- 
worth  ;  heating  and  ventilating,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Phipson,  London ;  and  rolled  iron  beams, 
Messrs.  Measures  and  Co. ,  Southwark. 

The  Female  School  op  Art. — On  Monday 
afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  gained  by  the  students  of 
the  Female  School  of  Art,  in  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury.  Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  the  hon. 
secretary,  read  the  annual  report,  in  which  the 
committee  express  their  satisfaction  that  two 
national  silver  medals  and  one  bronze  medal  and 
five  Queen's  prizes  of  books  had  been  gained  in 
competition  with  all  the  schools  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  gratification  at  the 
general  excellence  observable  in  the  work  of  the 
various  classes  of  students,  as  shown  by  the  61 
third-grade  prizes  obtained,  being  the  largest 
number  ever  awarded  to  the  school.  During  the 
past  year  223  students  received  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  art  education.  In  April, 
21,222  drawings  and  seven  models  were  for- 
warded to  South  Kensington  from  the  school, 
being  the  works  of  162  students,  or  an  average 
of  more  than  13  by  each  competitor.  The 
national  silver  medals  were  gained  by  MissE.  C. 
Nisbet  and  Miss  E.  Hanis,  the  bronze  by  Miss 
Reason,  and  the  Queen's  prizes  by  Misses  Chap- 
lin, Lovell,  Rouse,  Spiller,  arid  Whittaker.  The 
Queen's  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Reason, 
the  Clothworkers'  Company's  scholarship  to 
Miss  Wood,  and  the  Subscribers'  scholarship  to 
Miss  Waugh.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Yeames, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  Rides, 
A.R.A.  ;  and  for  the  Gilchrist  prizes,  Mr.  Toyn- 
ter,  R.A.  The  Gilchrist  scholarship  was  won 
by  Mdlle.  Bode.  Several  students  had  taken 
art  mistresses'  certificates  of  the  highest  grade. 
The  efficient  working  of  the  school  was  much 
hindered  and  all  projects  of  improvement  stopped 
from  the  lack  of  means  to  extend  their  premises. 
The  fund  for  tho  raising  of  the  Queen's  scholar- 
ship to  the  permanent  value  of  £60  per  annum 
now  only  required  £450  to  complete  it.  The 
committeo  announced  the  foundation  of  a 
scholarship  of  £40  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  Her  Majesty  continued  her  influential 
personal  patronage  to  the  school,  and  had  this 
year  become  the  purchaser  of  the  work  "  A 
British  Sailor,"  by  Miss  Reason,  the  Queen's 
scholar.  The  committee  congratulated  the  super- 
intendent, Miss  G  .im,  and  her  able  assistants, 
on  tho  success  of  the  school. 


Dublin. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
and  certificates  to  students  of  the  Dublin  Metro- 
politan School  of  Art,  founded  in  1731,  was 
made  by  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Lieutenant,  on 
Thursday,  the  24th  ult.  In  the  course  of  an 
address  on  the  position  of  the  school,  Dr.  Steele 
attributed  the  backward  state  of  the  school  to 
the  absence  of  a  museum  of  ornamental  art  from 
the  city.  In  Dublin,  during  last  year,  they  had 
509  pupils  against  841  in  the  art  schools  of 
Edinburgh,  and  3,563  in  those  of  London  ;  at 
the  last  examination  Dublin  gained  only  2  second- 
grade  prizes  against  85  in  Edinburgh  and  314  in 
London;  17  third-grade  prizes,  against  71  in 
Edinburgh  and  237  in  London,  and  3  in  the 
national  competitions  (2  bronze  medals  and  1 
Queen's  prize)  as  against  26  (including  1  gold 
medal)  in  Edinburgh  and  85  (including  6  gold 
medals)  in  London.  Yet  the  result  of  the 
examination  was,  for  Dublin,  unusually  good. 
This  spring  it  was  intended  to  erect  a  new  school 
of  art  building,  and  when  that  was  completed 
the  present  premises  would  be  used  as  an  art 
museum. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Aechitectt;ral  Association. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  (the  29th)  at  the  Room,  Queen's 
College,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Association.  After 
the  business,  a  paper  on  ' '  Pictorial  Art ' '  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon,  a  well-known  local 
artist.  The  subject  was  treated  at  great  length 
and  the  paper  was  highly  interesting.  At  its 
close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  author. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Society.  —  The  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  held  its  quarterly 
meeting  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  in  the  College 
Hall  in  South-street,  the  archdeacon  of  Barn- 
staple being  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was 
not  large.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford,  the  secre- 
tary, read  the  report  of  the  committee  in  which 
was  described  the  Exeter  Church  extension 
scheme  through  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
(St.  Matthew's)  to  be  shortly  commenced,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  Eulford  ;  and  also  an  iron 
church  in  St.  Sidwell's  parish  ;  the  erection  of  a 
new  chancel  and  reseating  St.  Petrock's  by 
Messrs.  Hayward,  and  alluding  to  some  restora- 
tions going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
— the  rebuilding  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's,  Ply- 
mouth, under  Mr.  Prynne  :  a  new  church  from 
plans  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  for  the  hamlet  of  Nott, 
in  the  parish  of  Revelstoke.  Allusion  was  made 
to  the  present  clearing  of  the  site  and  removing 
materials  of  the  scarcely  -  remembered  King 
John  tavern  in  South-street,  which  had  a  half- 
timbered  front,  removed  above  forty  years  since, 
with  various  curiously-carved  figures  of  Henry 
V'll.'s  time,  and  still  preserved  in  the  city. 
Drawings  were  shown  of  the  original  front.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  architect, 
"Notes  on  some  North  Devon  Churches," 
describing  the  screen  work  and  good  towers  of 
the  churches  of  Lapford,  Atherington,  Cole- 
ridge, Chawleigh,  Cnulmleigh,  Bishops  Nymp- 
ton,  Chittlehampton,  Tawstock,  the  peculiar 
spires  of  Kingsnympton,  Barnstaple,  Swim- 
bridge,  &c.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  plans,  detail  drawings,  and  sketches  in 
water-colours. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 

Antiquities  in  Asia  Minor.  —  M.  Leon 
Cahun,  who  went  out  last  year  to  the  East, 
charged  with  a  mission  from  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  has  returned,  with  his 
wife,  who  accompanied  him.  He  has  been  able 
to  explore  little-known  parts  of  Northern  Meso- 
potamia, and  examine  a  good  number  of  unde- 
scribed  ruins.  Among  the  most  interesting  are 
thore  of  a  manufactory  of  pottery  established  at 
Etakka  in  1108  by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud-Abou- 
al-Hasim  ;  Parthian  ruins  at  Djaber,  and  a 
Roman  villa  absolutely  intact  at  Rcssafa,  the 
ancient  Scrgiopolis,  between  Palmyra  and  the 
Euphrates. 


The  pariah-church  of  Newuham,  which  was 
destroyed  a  few  weeks  sinco  by  fire,  is  to  be  re- 
built under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Waller  and 
Son,  of  Gloucester,  who  were  the  architects  for  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  church. 


A  Hundred  Thousand  Replies  and  Letter 

on  subjects  ol  Universal  Interest  nave  appeared  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  ia  po>Mhle 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period. 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  renders  it  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  PoBt  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  "W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobk  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  hali-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  6s. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted  " 
is  One  Shilling  for  Twenty  Words,  and  Sixpence  for 
every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation  advertisements  must 
be  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front  page 
advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  to  secure  insertion. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received.— H.  W.— J.  P.-P.  and  Son.— W.  B.  S.  and 
Co.— W.  aad  Son.— J.  A.— H.  and  G.— C.  L.  H.— I.  and 
Sons.— A.  R.— D.  and  H.  J.  N.-E.  D.— W.  B.  W.  and 
Co.— E.  M.-S.  A.  Co.— F.  W.  S. — R.  L— C.  and  Co.— 
F.  and  A.  W.— G.  and  Co.— J.  H.— J.  M.— J.  J.  C.  and 
Co.  -  P.  H.  D.-G.  B.  and  L. — F.  I.  Co.— W.  W.-W.  R. 
and  Son— C.  H.  S. 

Provincial  Student.  (Write  to  the  Secretary,  at  9, 
Conduit-streer,  W.)— Lex.  (It  would  not  be  fair.)  — 
J.  H.  C.  (Nicho  son's  Dictionary  is  rather  out  of  date, 
though  the  terms  in  construction  are  generally  good- 
We  know  of  no  other  modern  practical  dictionary.) 
"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Drawings  Received.— Bonus  Hominus,  Nemo,  Fred. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  R.I.B.A.. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  against 
the  idea  that  the  election  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  "  would  be  highly  deroga- 
tory both  to  the  Institute  and  to  ihe 
profession  "  ?* 

It  is  not  a  question  of  electing  the  most 
suitable  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply 
one  of  routine,  like  the  election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  Fellows 
of  the  Institute  think  with  me  that  the 
sooner  we  return  to  the  old  mode  of  election 
the  better. 

Let  us  therefore  demand  a  special  meeting, 
discuss  the  question,  and  if  strong  enough 
effect  a  change  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  very 
unfair  to  commence  the  business  by  making 
a  set  at  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  who,  as  an  archi- 
tect, will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
either  the  present  or  past  President. 

Another  point  for  discussion  might  be  the 
expediency  of  members  remaining  year  after 
year  on  the  Council. 

In  the  new  list  of  Council  just  published 
some  of  tho  names  sound  very  like  "  house- 
hold words." — I  am,  &c, 

March  29.  W.  BuRGES. 


•  S:q  Building  News,  March  25,  1681,  page  3-13. 


Apeil  1,  1881. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS, 


Sib, — Kindly  allow  me  to  trespass  a  little  on 
your  space,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  letter 
you  published  last  week. 

A  contest  for  the  Presidential  chair  would  be 
unseemly,  and  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated.  It 
is  the  highest  honour  the  Institute  can  bestow, 
yet  in  most  instances  the  position  has  been 
graced  by  the  notability  and  services  of  those 
who  have  filled  it,  quite  as  much  as  it  has 
honoured  them. 

The  relative  professional  position  of  any  gen- 
tlemen who  may  now  be  nominated  will  be  known 
to  none  better  than  to  those  gentlemen  them- 
selves, and  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  all 
claims  may  with  graceful  courtesy  be  withdrawn 
in  favour  of  the  more  acknowledged  leader,  and 
so  allow  the  election  to  be  by  acclamation. — I  am, 
&c.  R.  E.  P. 


CHIPPING    NORTON  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — Observing  the  letter  by  "  One  of  the 
Forty- seven  "  in  last  week's  Building  News, 
we  wrote  to  the  secretary  to  inquire  if  the  matter 
was  settbd,  as  stated. 

The  following  is  the  reply  received  this  morn- 
ing— by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Corpora- 
tion intend  to  adhere  to  the  amount  stated  in 
particulars. — "We  are,  &c, 

"Webb  and  Tubbs. 
1,  Blagrave -street,  Reading,  March  29. 

Chipping  Norton,  28  March,  1881. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  earlier  informed  you 
the  result  of  the  competition  for  the  plans  of  chapel  and 
lodge  for  cemetery.  There  were  47  sent  in,  out  of  which 
the  Town  Council  selected  4,  of  which  yours  was  one,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  plan  first  chosen  not  being  within  the 
£500  limit,  they  will  fall  hack  on  the  other  three  in  the 
order  of  choice.—  Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  Saunders. 
To  Messrs.  "Webb  and  Tubbs,  architects, 
1,  Blagrave«street.  Reading. 


SEWER  VENTILATION  AND  EXTERNAL 
SOIL-PIPES. 

Sie,— In  your  issue  of  18th  February  you  gave  an 
abstract  from  a  report  of  mine  upon  the  above  sub- 
ject, which  drew  from  Mr.  Buchan  the  strongest 
expressions  of  disapproval ;  however  I  do  not  wish 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Buchan's  sneers,  but  to  try  and 
place  the  consideration  of  the  subject  upon  a 
Broader  basis  than  the  merits  of  a  patent  trap. 

The  question  of  inside  or  outside  soil-pipes  has 
been  so  exhaustively  discussed  in  your  columns, 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  advantages  of  either  system 
are  so  evenly  balanced,  that  their  application  may 
very  well  be  decided  by  local  circustances.  For 
instance,  in  ventilating  the  drains  of  an  existing 
building,  the  soil-pipe  might  be  carried  up  outside 
to  avoid  cutting  through  ceilings,  floors,  stairs,  and 
roofs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  possibility  of  sewer 
gas  entering  the  house  is  thereby  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  recent  severe 
winter  I  think  justifies  one,  when  building  a  new 
house,  with  good  materials  and  workmanship,  in 
taking  the  vertical  soil-pipe  inside  aud  ventilating 
it  above  the  roof,  always  providing  free  access  for 
inspecting,  cleaning,  and  lepairing  the  whole 
length.  Any  attempt  to  cover  up  or  protect  the 
outside  soil-pipe  from  frost  is  rendered  useless  by 
the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  ordinary 
householder,  as  witness  the  case  of  water-pipes, 
where  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against  frost 
are  notoriously  neglected. 

The  better  ventilating  action  of  the  inside-pipe  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Buchan  himself  in  his  letter  of  11th 
March,  where  he  states  that  the  current  through  an 
inside- pipe  varies  from  100  to  400ft.  per  minute, 
while  through  an  outside- pipe  it  is  only  from  0  to 
20ft.  per  minute,  and  I  submit  that  this  simply 
means  that  an  inside-pipe  draws  atmospheric  air 
into  and  through  the  drain  or  sewer  from  the 
nearest  inlet— be  it  a  Buchan's  trap  or  the  nearest 
street  ventilator  upon  the  main  sewer— at  a  rate 
from  20  to  100  times  greater  than  an  outside- pipe 
does. 

Mr.  Buchan  seems  to  have  entirely  misunder- 
stood the  facts  contained  iu  Dr.  Buchanan's  report 
upon  the  Croydon  epidemic,  1875.  ihe  report 
certainly  gives  a  sketch  of  a  plan  (somewhat 
similar  to  mine)  for  ventilating  the  drains  of  new 
homes,  that  had  then  recently  been  adopted  in 
Croydon,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
epidemic;  neither  dots  Dr.  Buchanan  mention 
any  cases  of  fever  originating  iu  auy  houses  so 
treated ;  on  the  contrary,  he  siys,  the  fever  was 
mostly  confined  to  one  parish,  comprising  the 
oldest  and  worst  sewered  portion  of  the  town,  and 
that  90  out  of  the  total  of  101  deaths  occurred  there. 
In  this  parish  there  was  no  ventilation  of  house- 
drains,  except  through  ovtrflow- pipes,  leading 
directly  into  the  seweis  from  cisterns  of  drinking 
water,  "that  were  usually  placed  in  very  confined 
situations  under  bedroom  floors."  At  the  same 
time,  the  main  sewers  were  admittedly  too  small 


for  their  work,  the  means  of  flushing  limited  ;  the 
street  ventilators  were  from  120  to  250  yards,  and, 
in  some  cases,  half  a  mile  apart,  and  were  all  in- 
operative frsm  being  stopped  up  with  charcoal 
trays,  which  were  removed  during  the  course  of 
the  epidemic. 

In  commenting  upon  the  sketch,  Dr.  Buchanan 
says  that  the  ventilating  pipes  "  were  habitually 
too  small,"  and,  while  disclaiming  any  knowledge 
of  engineering  details,  he  gives  a  second  sketch, 
embodying  the  principle  of  Mr.  Buchan's  trap,  aud 
suggests  its  adoption  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
latest  plan  then  in  use  at  Croydon. 

Now,  I  do  not,  as  Mr.  Buchan  supposes,  lay 
claim  to  any  new  discovery.  I  simply  ask,  now 
ventilation  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  effectual  method  of  dealing  with  sewer 
gas,  that  its  advocates  should  have  sufficient 
faith  in  the  principle  to  apply  it  logically  and 
thoroughly. 

Given,  therefore,  well-laid  sewers  of  proper 
capacity,  with  street  ventilators  every  60  yards,  and 
6in.  house-drains  with  4in.  soil-pipes,  carried  up 
the  full  size  for  ventilators  above  the  roofs,  such  a 
constant  current  of  air  would  always  be  entering 
at  the  street  ventilators,  and  finding  its  exit  at  the 
soil-pipe  ventilators  above  the  roof,  that  no  sewer- 
gas  could  accumulate,  and,  therefore,  any  trap 
introduced  into  any  part  of  the  house- drain  to  in- 
terfere with  this  current  is  worse  than  useless, 
however  ingeniously  constructed. 

Thus  for  every  60  yards  of  main  sewer  in  an  or- 
dinary street,  we  get,  say,  24  soil-pipe  ventilators, 
4in.  diameter,  if  the  houses  are  in  close  order  ;  or, 
say,  16  if  the  houses  are  semi-detached,  all  drawing 
air  into  the  sewer  through  the  street- ventilator 
immediately  below  them. 

It  is  argued  that  householders  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ventilation  of  public  sewers.  Why 
not.  when  the  sewers  are  made  for  their  benefit '{ 
The  householder  has  the  use  of  the  public  sewer. 
Why,  therefore,  should  he  block  the  way  to  the 
only  natural  safe  and  efficient  point  of  ventilation 
above  the  roof,  but  insist  upon  the  present  feeble 
and  stagnant  system  discharging  at  the  street 
level,  by  placing  in  his  yard  or  garden  a  patent 
trap  which  is  sure  to  be  forced  when  the  water  in 
the  sewer  rises  above  the  mouth  of  the  house- 
drain  ? 

Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  this,  I 
remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

R.  Read,  A.M.I.C.E. 
28th  March.  City  Surveyor,  Gloucester. 

Sie,— The  more  flatly  Mr.  Buchan  contradicts 
the  more  he  seems  to  involve  himself.  He  denies 
having  said  such  a  preposterous  thing  as  that  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  pure  air  passing  through  a 
pipe  by  2,000  per  cent.,  the  emanations  would  be 
more  foul.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he 
alleges,  when  he  argues  that  the  pace  of  upward 
current  through  an  exterior-pipe  would  be  20ft. 
per  minute,  and  through  an  interior  one  400ft.  per 
minute,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintains  that 
— whether  in  spite  of  this  or  because  of  it — the 
sewer-pollated  air  given  off  into  the  atmosphere  is 
greater  in  quantity  and  worse  in  quality  through 
one  fitted  inside  than  through  one  fitted  outside. 
Of  course  he  may  ingeniously  say  that,  although 
pure  air  he  admitted  at  the  lower  open  end,  no  pure 
air  whatsoever  can  pass  through,  because  it  becomes 
polluted  in  its  passage  upwards  and  outwards.  But 
granting  him  the  full  benefit  of  this,  I  must  con- 
fess my  utter  inability  to  see  how  an  increased 
quantity  of  pure  air  admitted,  and  at  a  vastly 
increased  rate,  should  increase  the  evil  rather  than 
diminish  it.  The  quantity  is  largely  increased,  but 
if  it  be  also  at  the  vast  increase  of  impurity 
the  result  must  be  fearful  indeed.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  splashing  of  a  pipe  being  no 
better,  if  no  worse,  than  a  stagnant  deposit  of 
foecal  matter  in  a  badly-constructed  drain.  I  must 
apologise  if  I  have  wasted  your  space,  or  exhausted 
your  reader's  patience  with  such  tiivialities  ;  but 
Mr.  Buchan  has  urged  his  point  against  me  with 
such  apparent  soberness  and  seriousness  that  it 
seemed  scarcely  right  to  let  it  pass  unchallenged. 
At  all  events,  I  am  not  alone  in  my  view  that 
something  may  be  said  on  the  side  of  internal 
pipes.  Even  if  a  little  bad  air  should  leak  out  of 
the  si  il-pipeinto  a  thoroughly  ventilated  isolating 
shaft,  and  be  carried  off  by  it,  it  would  be  better 
than  the  almost  certain  stagnation  which  would 
take  place  in  the  ventilation  of  an  external  one  at 
times  of  extreme  heat  or  of  extreme  co'd. — I  am, 
&c,  William  White,  F.S.A. 

Wimpole-street. 


DISCONNECTING  TRAPS  AND  THEIR 
VENTILATION. 

Sie,— I  confirm  all  I  said  at  p.  281,  for  I  don't 
think  it  of  importance  that  Mr.  Euchan  does  not 
agree  with  what  I  said  theie  about  soil-pipes, 
traps,  &c.  I  am,  in  fact,  of  the  same  opinion,  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon 
plainly  expressed  in  your  issue  of  28th  Jauuary, 
1876,  and  as  I  suppose  Mr.  White  is,  from  what  he 
said  at  p.  315,  18th  inst. 


Mr.  Buchan  will  hardly  be  taken  as  an  authority 
either  as  to  the  effect  of  sunlight  or  germs,  1 
suspect,  if  the  latter  really  do  exist  in  a  pro- 
perly ventilated  soil-pipe.  As  a  practical  plumber, 
he  may  know  what  "  wiping  a  joint"  means,  but 
such  a  term  even  may  not  be  correctly  understood 
by  other  people. 

Iam  not  a  plumber  ;  but  I  suppose  "wiping" 
means  completely  polishing  off,  or  neatly  Smelting. 
Mr.  Buchan  thinks  the  inlet  aud  outlets  of  a  soil- 
pipe  should  be  the  same  as  its  full  sectional  area  ; 
so,  if  he  were  asked  as  to  the  best  way  to  ventilate 
a  room  or  a  building,  he  would  probably  say,  dis- 
regarding the  inconvenience  and  expense:  Do  away 
with  the  ceiling,  or  take  the  roof  off,  entirely  for- 
getting, in  the  case  of  a  "  regulator,"  that  the 
opening  for  escape  of  air  from  it,  under  pressure,  is 
infinitesimal ;  yet,  as  a  practical  plumber,  he 
ought  to  know  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  "regulator"  is  used. 
Again,  while  Mr.  Buchan  objects  to  my  small  in- 
lets and  outlets  as  "serious  mistakes,  especially 
for  long  soil-pipes,"  he  says,  in  a  patent  he  took 
out  in  1877,  he  "provided  a  small  inlet  pipe  to 
ventilate  the  trap  and  all  pipes  connected  there- 
with." This,  I  suppose,  is  as  "  patented  "  by  the 
Edinbro'  Air- Chambered  Trap  in  1875,  which  is 
also  an  outside  gully-trap. 

I  did  not  refer,  in  what  I  said  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  close  trap  at  the  foot  of  a  soil-pipe,  to 
any  trap  "  difficult  to  get  at  and  necessarily  expen- 
sive," &c.  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary now  to  unscrew  bolts,  &c,  to  effect  easy  ex- 
amination and  cleansing,  as  your  readers  know, 
and  I  still  feel  quite  sure  any  proper  close  trap  is 
far  better  than  an  outside  gully-trap,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  previously  stated,  as  well  as  others, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  secure  and 
lasting  joint  between  it  and  the  soil-pipe.  I  should 
certainly  not  myself  use  an  earthenware  trap  for 
the  foot  of  it.  Opinions  may  perhaps  differ  as  to 
this,  and  it  really  is  amusing  to  observe  how 
seriously  circumstances  in  sanitary  matters  seem  to 
alter  cases.  Mr.  Buchan  has  himself  said  enough 
on  inside  and  outside  soil-dipes  to  determine  think- 
ing people  south  of  the  Tweed  which  plan  is  the 
best  to  adopt,  I  fancy. 

Allow  me  here  to  remark,  when  I  patented  my 
lever- trap  in  1872,  and  cowl  in  1874,  all  that  any- 
body then  thought  it  necessary  to  prevent  was  the 
ingress  into  the  house  of  gas  from  the  sewer.  It  is 
unnecessary  now  to  claim  that  the  lever-trap— an 
expensive  one  no  doubt — effectually  accomplished 
that,  or  to  remind  your  readers  that  both  the  trap 
and  cowl  together,  without  an  inlet  in  a  proper 
position  between  the  two,  were  but  delusions  and 
snares,  and  left  cottages  and  castles  alike  unsafe, 
in  fact,  "mere  deadly  fever-traps,"  in  which 
dreadful  condition,  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
almost  all  still  remain,  however  recently  and  ex- 
pensively constructed. 

Almost  the  first  letter  I  wrote  on  sanitation 
(October  5,  1874)  in  Sanitary  Record,  began  with 
words  to  this  effect:  "The  use  of  D  traps  under 
each  closet  should  be  entirely  forbidden  by  legisla- 
tive enactment."  It  is  noteworthy  that  iu  the 
Local  Government  By-laws  of  1875,  D  traps  were 
not  disapproved  of ;  but  in  the  amended  Local 
Government  By-laws  of  1877,  the  use  of  any  trap 
of  the  kind  known  as  a  D  trap,  below  a 
closet,  is  forbidden.  And  I  entertain  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that  it  is  right,  when  the 
soil-pipe  is  so  ventilated  as  to  insure  a  constant 
quick  current  of  fresh  air  passing  up  it,  and  the 
house-drain  is  properly  trapped  against  the  sewer, 
and  has  a  similar  current  of  fresh  air  made  to  pass 
constantly  through  it  also,  and  independent  of  that 
which  may  be  easily  made  to  constantly  pass  up 
the  soil-pipe.  To  effect  both  of  these  most  neces- 
sary objects  is,  in  most  houses,  easy,  and  obtain- 
able at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  as  has  been 
lately  shown  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Sanitary  science  has  unquestionably  made  more 
progress  during  the  last  five,  than  during  the  pre- 
vious ninety-five,  years;  it  is  now  the  question  of 
the  day,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  I  trust,  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  disputes  on  what  to. 
the  public  are  minor  matters  will  cease,  and  that 
the  community  at  large  will  be  permitted  to  derive 
the  full  benefit  of  its  recent  most  important  dis- 
coveries and  advantages. — I  am,  &c, 

Edw.  Geegson  Bannee. 

11,  Billiter-square,  March  29. 


At  a  county  meeting  held  at  St.  Mary-hill,  near 
Cardiff,  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Pritchard,  of 
Llandaff.  The  work  will  include  new  seats,  floor, 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  lectern,  and  extensive  repairs 
to  ioof.  The  tower  has  just  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
chancel  renovated  from  the  designs  of  the  same 
architect. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  was  held  at  Lewes  Castle  on  Thursday,  the 
21th  ult.,  when  the  officers,  general,  and  editorial 
committees  were  all  re-elected. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6459.1— English  Cathedrals.— Will  any  reader 
kindly  name  a  good  sound  work  (illustrated)  on  English 
cathedrals  generally,  or  any  work  particularly  treating  of 
York  and  Exeter  '!— W.  "VV.  E. 

[6460.1  — Stamped  Plaster.— Will  someone  kindly 
describe  process  for  executing  this  ?  It  is  useless  giving 
designs  to  country  plasterers.— A  Country  Arcuithct. 

L6461.]  —  Echo.  —  Wanted,  a  remedy  for  preventing 
vibration  or  echo  of  sound  ?  When  a  j.erson  is  speaking 
from  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  understand  what  is  being  said.  The  room 
is  57ft.  6m.  long,  by  35ft.  wide,  and  is  16ft.  6in.  high  at 
eaves.  It  is  divided  into  five  bays,  with  four  queen  prin- 
cipals (of  the  hammer-beam  type),  and  has  a  glazed  lan- 
tern (similar  to  those  used  in  billiard-rooms),  fixed  near 
the  central  bay,  to  give  additional  light  to  the  room.  The 
roof  is  open  up  to  straining  beam  of  principal,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  plastered.  Suggested  remedies  will 
oblige.— A.  Wood. 

[6462.]— Eloor  40ft.  Span.— My  client  wants  a  room 
40ft.  by  about  70ft.,  but  without  columns,  and  having 
bedrooms  over  with  lath  and  plaster  partitions,  and  a 
trussed  roof  over.  The  problem  how  to  carry  this  floor 
economically  and  effectually,  by  iron  girders  or  otherwise, 
may  be  easy  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  from 
whom  information  would  be  acceptable  to  an  old  sub- 
scriber.— A  Country  Architect. 

L6463.]— Cubing-  Workhouse.— Will  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  to  cube  a  new  workhouse  at,  to  accommodate,  say, 
from  300  to  400  persons,  the  building  intended  to  be  very 
plain,  built  of  stone,  the  quarry  beiDg  within  3  miles  of  the 
site  .'  Should  the  master's  house,  hospital,  &c,  be  cubed  at 
the  same  price  ?  Also  the  cost  per  head  to  calculate  for 
each  inmate  in  a  similar  workhouse  ? — J.  C.  W. 

[6464.]— Baker's  Oven. — Having  leased  some  pre- 
mises on  which  1  shall  have  to  build  a  bakehouse  and  ovtn 
(being  a  baker),  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  prac- 
tical man  to  build  the  oven  with  concrete  instead  of  bricks 
as  usual,  for  two  important  reasons — first,  economy  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  if  properly  constructed  the  repairs 
will  be  almost  nihil,  as  concrete  is  well  known  to  be  a 
fireproof  or  fire-resisting  composition.  Can  any  of  my 
fellow-readers  state  whether  the  suggestion  could  be  car- 
ried out  with  advantage  ?  If  so,  full  particulars  as  to  the 
proportions  of  materials  in  making  the  concrete  would, 
no  doubt,  be  useful  to  many  in  the  trade  as  well  as — 
Baker. 

[6465.]— By-Law  of  the  Enfield  Local  Board 
Relating-  to  Booms  in  the  Roofs  of  Houses.— 

"In  any  building  to  be  erected,  every  habitable  room,  ex- 
cept rooms  in  the  roof,  shall  be  in  every  part  8ft.  in  height, 
at  the  least  from  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  every  habitable 
room  in  the  roof  shall  be,  at  the  least,  7ft.  in  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  throughout  not  less  than  one-half 
the  area  of  such  room."  The  Board,  having  determined  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  their  laws,  and  prevent,  by 
adopting  all  means  within  their  power,  the  continuance 
of  the  "jerry"  building  within  their  district,  took  pro- 
ceedings against  a  builder  for  an  alleged  infringement  of 
this  law  by  constructing  a  bedroom  over  a  small  kitchen 
forming  the  back  additions  to  some  houses  now  in  course 
of  erection,  and  as  indicated  by  the  following  sketch. 


The  defence  was  that  no  infringement  of  the  by  laws 
had  taken  place,  it  being  a  room  in  the  roof,  in  which  the 
magistrates  concurred,  and  the  summons  was  dismissed. 
My  contention  was  that  a  room  in  the  roof  is  a  room 
constructed  entirely  within  the  roof  itself.  Take,  as  an 
illustration,  a  "Mansard"  or  queen-poit  roof  in  the 
attic  story.  Feeling  strongly  upon  the  matter,  I  consider 
it  incumbent  upon  me,  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty, 
to  test  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  and,  therefore, 
shall  feel  much  indebted  if  your  readers  will  give  this  a 
favourable  consideration  and  reply. — W.  K. 

[6466.]— Australia.— Wishing  for  an  Ausfcalian  ap- 
pointment, I  shall  be  glad  if  some  reader  will  kindly 
reply  to  the  following  queries  : — What  are  the  prospects 
of  employment  for  an  architect  and  surveyor's  assist- 
ant ?  How  should  I  set  about  obtaining  an  appointment ! 
What  is  the  usual  remuneration  ?  Is  there  any  Govern- 
ment survey  OT  piiblic  works  on  which  an  appointment 
might  be  obtained  ;  if  ho,  how  could  it  be  secured  !  What 
are  the  pay  and  requirements '  -  Colonist. 

[6107.]— Lime  in  Well.— Will  any  of  your  re:i<!ers 
tell  me  if  a  cart  of  slaked  lime  shells  emptied  into  a  well 
(for  purifying  purposes)  will  so  affect  the  water  that  if 
convojed  from  the  well  by  means  of  a  lead  pipe,  the  pipe 
will  be  eaten  through  in  the  course  of  two  years  I — Eoin- 
nuiioii. 

[0408.'] -New  South  Wales.  -  Can  any  reader  say 
what  Government  appointments  are  obtainable  by  a  young 

architect  and  surveyor  in  New  South  Wales,  and  whether 
the  same  are  tilled  by  competitive  examinations  or  other- 
wise? Cuuld  u  situation  be  readily  obtained  in  an  urchi- 
tect's  office,  say,  in  Sidney!  Any  other  information  on 
the  subject  would  gre  illy  oblige  -Miuiiant. 


[6469.]  -  Surveying-.— I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  inform  me  whether  there  is  a  legal  handuook 
for  surveyors,  giving  information  respecting  the  proprie- 
torship of  fences,  ditches,  hedges,  and  boundaries 
generally  ;  mode  of  measuring  same,  and  allowances  to 
be  made  for  overgrowth,  &c.  I  have  looked  through 
the  principal  books  on  surveying,  but  cannot  find  a 
word  on  the  subject.— Young  Surveyor. 


REPLIES. 

[6406.]— Eelting  a  Boof.— It  is  the  custom  to  board 
the  rafters,  and  then  place  the  felt  upon  that,  but  the  felt 
can  be  fixed  to  rafters  12in.  apart  without  boarding,  and, 
if  carefully  done,  the  result  would  be  almost  equally  effi- 
cient.— G.  H.  G. 

[6407.]— Cubing  a  Building.— Some  estimators  in- 
clude the  foundations  and  roof,  others  only  the  roof.  The 
most  judicious  mode  of  taking  the  dimensions  of  height 
is  to  take  from  the  footings  to  half-way  up  the  roof,  or  to 
apoiat  between  the  wall-plates andridge,  which  will  give 
a  fair  average.  To  take  only  from  ground  floor  to  upper 
ceiling  is  not  a  fair  cubing,  as  it  does  not  include  spaces 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  material  and  labour  have  been 
expended,  and  in  small  buildings  their  omission  would  be 
serious. — G.  H.  G. 

[6410.]— Clerk  of  Works.— The  contractor's  clerk  is 
the  right  person  to  make  out  the  "  extras,"  but  the  clerk 
of  works  might  perform  the  same  duty.— Surveyor. 

[6420.]— Maintenance  of  Roadway.- In  reply 
to  the  above  question  by  a  "Man  in  the  Suburbs,"  I 
have  to  state  that  there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  roadway  by  reason  of  the  centre  portion  of  a 
road  being  kept  up  by  a  tramway  company.  In  my  dis- 
trict I  have  a  main  road  having  3  miles  of  double  trams 
and  half  a  mile  of  single  trams,  the  saving  alone  hi 
macadam  stone  during  the  year  ending  the  25th  inst.  has 
been  over  1,000  tons.  I  may  add  that  the  road  in  ques- 
tion has  a  great  and  heavy  traffic  upon  it. —Lanca- 
shire. 

L6423.]— Chapel.— I  am  much  obliged  to  "  Quid"  for 
replying  to  part  of  my  question  ;  but  what  I  particularly 
wish  to  know  is  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  cemetery  chapel, 
to  be  used  by  all  denominations,  due  east  and  west,  or 
can  it  be  placd  any  way.    A  reply  will  oblige.— Alpha. 

[6424.]— Plate  Grirder.-The  depth  and  width  of 
girders  are  often  fixed  by  the  requirements  of  the  struc- 
tures of  which  they  are  to  form  a  part.  In  the  following 
formula,  A  =  area  of  bottom  flange  in  inches,  D  = 
depth  of  girder  in  inches,  L  =  length  of  bearing  in  feet, 
\V  =  breaking-weight  in  tons  on  the  middle,  or  double 
the  breaking  weight  if  uniformly  loaded.  Plate  girder. 
— As  the  depth  and  width  are  not  given  in  the  question, 
let  1-14  of  the  span,  or  19in.,  be  the  depth  of  the  girder,  it 
being  a  good  proportion  for  economy  of  metal,  and  let 
the  width  be  9  or  loin.  When  the  depth  is  1-14  of  the 
span,  the  safe  breaking  weight  may  be  calculated  as  4 
times  the  safe  load ;  therefore  with  a  stationary  and 
equally  distributed  load  of  12  tons,  the  breaking- weight 
in  the  centre  would  be  equal  to  24  tons.    Then  by  the 


formula  W  = 


6AD 


,  24= 


6A  X  19 


57A  =  264,  and 


L  22 
A  =  4  63  square  inches  for  the  bottom  flange.  The  top 
flange  should  then  be  4'63  X  125  or  5  79  sq.  inches.  The 
depth  of  the  flange  is  i  of  the  depth  of  the  girder,  there- 
fore in  the  case  under  consideration  4^in.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  have  for  the  bottom  flange  aplate6in.  x  ^in., 
two  angle  irons  2in.  X  2in.  X  ^in.,  and  part  of  web  4iin. 
X  jin.,  which  gives  an  area  of  4j  square  inches.  The  top 
flange  should  have  a  plate  lOin.  x  }in  ,  two  angle  irons 
2£in.  x  2iin.  X  jin.,  and  part  of  web  4.Jin.  x  jin.  This 
gives  an  art  a  of  5  9  square  inches.    A  sketch  of  girder  is 


■sir 


given.  Cast  iron  girder,  not  to  be  recommended.  Taking 
the  same  depth,  width,  and  load  as  in  the  last  example, 
the  breaking- weight  in  the  centre  should  be  30  tons,  since 
with  cast  iron  it  should  be  calculated  as  5  times  the  safe 

load.    Then  by  the  formula  W  =  ,        30  = 

2A  *  19,  /.  19A  =  330  and  A  =  17  37  square  inches  for 
the  bottom  flange.  Supposing  the  girder  to  be  loaded  on 
the  top,  the  area  of  top  flange  should  be  "^p7>  or5'79  sq. 
inches.    The  sketch  shows  a  section  which  is  sufficient  to 
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meet  the  above  calculation*.  "  W.  McF."  may  verify  the 
sections  of  the  flanges  itself. — Hugu  MoLachlan. 

[0129.]—  Town  Sewage  Filters. —I  believe  "Beta" 
would  find  the  following  sufficient  for  his  purpose: — At 
the  bottom  6  to  12in.  line  clean  sand,  then  12  to  ISin. 
powdered  animal  ob  urcoal,  I2in.  Hand,  and  at  the  top  l  to 

2ft.  of  gravel.  The  filtering  material  would  require  to  bo 
chang  d  o  toasionally,  according  to  the  amount  of  sewage 
run  through.—  Hugh  McLachlan. 


[6430.]  —  Action  of  Erost  on  Mortar.  —  The 

answer  to  W.  L.  B.  Skipton's  query  depends  on  the  pene- 
tration of  the  frost,  if  the  surface  of  the  joints  have 
peeled  off  only,  they  may  be  raked  out  and  rejjointed,  but  if 
the  joint  can  be  easily  dug  into  with  the  point  of  the 
trowel,  I  should  say  the  mortar  would  not  set  again. 
Generally  i-peakiug,  only  the  face  of  the  joints  are  affected, 
and  not  the  interior,  in  which  case  I  should  be  satisfied 
with  rakiug  out  and  repointing  the  joints.— G.  H.  G. 

[6433.]— Levelling  —  Reservoirs. -I  should  re- 
commend "  Koepenick  "  to  get  Simm's  "  Treatise  on 
Levelling"  (price  8s.  6d.,  Lockwood  and  Co.),  or,  if  an 
elementary  work  is  required,  Baker's  "  Land  and  Engi- 
neering Surveying"  (2s.,  same  publisher).  For  archi- 
tectural purposes  the  latter  book  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  For  architects'  use,  a  simple  spirit-level, 
mounted  on  a  stand  with  two  apertures  for  sight  and 
cross  wires  is  often  enough.  Such  is  to  be  had  at  most 
instrument-makers.  I  cannot  think  of  any  goud  treatise 
on  reservoir  construction,  olagg's  "  Sanitary  Work," 
price  3s.,  may  be  consulted.  Also  Mr.  Robert  Riwlinson's 
printed  suggestions  on  water  supply,  which  give  some 
useful  informati  jn.  Consult  also  the  volumes  of  Build- 
ing News.— G.  H.  G. 

[6134.1— Bakers'  Oven.— I  answered  a  previous 
eoriespondent  on  this  question  in  your  paper  published 
March  31st,  1876,  and  No.  4392.— Ambrose  Woou. 

[6136.]  —  Fence  to  Highway.  — '  Surveyor"  is 
wrong  in  making  his  claim  to  the  centre  of  quickset.  Iu 
planting  a  hedge  where  there  is  no  ditch,  it  is  usual  iu 
most  districts  to  set  the  same  within  the  boundary  to  the 
extent  of  1ft.  This  allows  for  the  growth  of  hedge,  which 
is  seldom  less  than  1ft.  on  each  side  of  quickset,  and  as 
the  owner  of  a  hedge  has  had  possession  of  that  space 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  would  be  impossible  to  di-prive 
him  of  his  claim,  but  I  do  not  thing  he  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  anything  for  the  cop  or  bank.  Much  confusion 
has  arisen  amongst  young  surveyors  about  the  rights  of 
fences  and  ditches,  through  want  of  practical  training. 
When  I  was  young  I  frequently  came  in  contact  with  old 
surveyors  who  never  deviated  from  the  rule  of  4ft.  from 
the  quickset  for  the  extent  of  the  ditch.  This  leaves  1ft. 
for  the  hedge  and  3ft.  for  the  ditch.  It  is  now  frequently 
my  fate  to  meet  with  some  young  upstart  who  will  set  up 
a  standard  of  his  own  in  the  same  parish.  I  have  had 
3ft.  4in.,  3ft.  6in  ,  and  4ft.  set  up  by  different  individuals 
as  the  proper  rule  ;  but  if  there  is  a  parish  awai  din  exist- 
ence, it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  proper  width  if  the  old 
boundaries  have  not  all  been  disturbed.  One  one  occa- 
sion I  had  to  insptct  an  award,  and  I  asked  an  old  gentle- 
man in  whose  custody  it  was,  what  be  considered  to  be 
the  allowance  for  a  ditch  in  that  parish.  He  replied, 
"  4ft.  on  old  inclosure  and  3ft.  on  new.  You  will  find  it 
in  the  award."  Not  being  able  to  do  so,  I  requested  his 
assistance,  and  he  likewise  failed.  He  then  said,  "  Well, 
I  could  have  sworn  it  was  there.  I  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned so  many  times."  Now,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
trying  it  on  the  new  inclosure,  and  found  it  to  be  4ft.  In 
the  same  parish  lived,  within  my  recollection,  an  old  gen- 
tleman, a  considerable  owner  of  property,  who,  in  cases 
of  dispute  was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority,  and  he 
always  maintained  the  4ft.  theory  ;  but  his  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  finding  that  he  was  generally  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ditch,  as  stoutly  maintained  that  3ft.,  or  some 
dimension  considerably  under  the  old  standard,  was  cor- 
rect.— Old  Surveyor. 

[6436.]— Fence  to  Highway— In  a  case  like  this, 
"  Surveyor  "  is  certainly  wrong.  Thebottom  of  the  road- 
side of  the  cop  is  the  boundary  of  the  highway.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  it : —Suppose 
the  road  was  newly  made  with  no  fence  whatever,  but  the 
side  of  which  is  clearly  defined  by  the  edge  of  metalling 
or  otherwise,  and  Mr.  A.  wishes  to  put  up  a  thorn  hedge 
and  cop  along  the  roadside  to  protect  his  laud— would  the 
surveyor  be  willing  to  allow  him  to  place  half  the  cop 
width  on  the  road  ?  No,  certainly  not.  Any  gate-post, 
bank,  cop,  hedge,  or  other  fence  must  be  set  back  beyond 
t  le  side  of  the  road,  so  as  not  to  inte  fere  with  or  obstruct 
in  any  way  whatever  the  traffic  on  the  road ;  and  inversely 
it  may  be  argued  that  if  the  surveyor  refuses  to  allow  the 
half  of  cop  width  to  be  placed  on  a  new  road,  but  insists, 
as  he  should  do,  upon  the  whole  width  of  the  road  being 
left  unobstructed  by  anything  whatever,  then  he  has  no 
right  whatever  to  insist  upon  taking  anything  beyond  the 
roadside  of  the  bottom  edge  of  cop  as  belonging  to  the 
road.  Reasonable  consistency  is  an  arbitrator's  jewel. 
But,  again,  suppose  Mr.  A.'s  land  to  be  3ft.  above  the 
road,  then  the  cop  will  be  5ft.  high,  and  the  centre  of 
hedge-row  5ft.  from  roadside  of  bottom  of  cop,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  road  the  same,  and  the  hedge-rows  the 
boundaries ;  then  the  surveyor  loses  10ft.  out  of  the  width 
of  his  road,  which  is  wasteful  in  the  extieme.  I  believe 
the  Ordnance  Surveyors  show  the  hedgerows  as  the  side  of 
the  road ,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  precedent  or 
reason  for  doing  so.  Itcertainly  is  not  "  the  custom"  in 
these  counties  (N.W.)  at  all  events.  "  Surveyor  "  is  ap- 
parently thinking  of  a  railway  cutting,  which  is  the  only 
argument  in  favonr  of  his  supposition,  but  a  country 
road  is  another  thing  altogether,  as  the  land  for  the  site 
is  generally  given  up  out  of  the  adjoining  estate,  and  the 
whole  width  macadamised  is  dedicated  to  the  highway. — 
W.  G.,  Birkenhead. 

[6138.]— Architect's  Drawings.— Unless  you  can 
legally  prove  the  verbal  understanding  mentioned,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  give  up  the  drawings  to  the  client.  The 
question  of  commission  docs  not  affect  the  drawings  what- 
ever. "Doubtful"  can  try  the  cas  in  law  with  his 
client,  should  it  please  him.  It  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  profession,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
architect  or  client  h  is  a  legal  right  to  the  drawings  after 
completion  of  work. — Hugh  MoLachlan. 

[6138.]—  Architect's  Drawings.— Will "  G.  H.  G." 
kindly  say  whether  or  uot  1  am  bound  to  deliver  up  the 
drawings  before  my  account  is  paid?  Can  my  client 
leg  illy  refuse  payment  uutil  he  receives  the  drawings! 
1  would  also  say  that  in  making  out  the  account  I  did  so 
for  "  servi  :es  rendered  "  without  specially  naming  the 
drawings.  Dors  this  alter  the  circumstances  at  all?  I 
thank  "  G.  H.  Ut."  for  his  reply  so  far.  —Doubtful. 

[0139.]— Damp  Walls.— It  ike  out  Hie  whole  exterior 
joints  l\in.  deep,  ti'l  up  with  ,d  honest  red-lead  putty, 
incorporated  with  hemp  to  bind  it,  afterwards  caulking  the 
whole  with  a  blunt  end  piece  of  wood,  finally  finishing  the 
joints  with  more  material  of  some  kind,  and  make  uni- 
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form  with  a  small  trowel  in  usual  way.  This  process  may 
he  slightly  costly,  but  it  would  only  be  doing  it  once. 
Stop  out,  and  not  keep  out,  is  my  advice.  Washings  and 
other  daubiugs  so  often  suggested  are  sheer  waste  of  timo 
and  money,  and  "  bunkum,"  to  boot.  Kill  or  cure  ; 
adopt  no  quackery.— Old  Silas. 

[6439.1— Damp  Walls. -I  have  little  faith  in  ex- 
ternal applications  under  the  conditions  stated.  One  plan 
recommended  and  found  to  answer  for  stonework  is  a 
solution  of  soft-soap,  ?lb.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  solution  of  alum,  Jib.  to  the^allon.  Han- 
some's  indurating  solution,  on  which  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime  is  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  brick,  has  been  used 
with  success.  The  "Petrifying  Liquid"  has  also  been 
found  to  throw  off  the  wet  and  render  the  wall  less  ab- 
sorbent. Of  course,  the  only  effectual  remedy  would  be 
to  tile  or  slate-hang.  The  walls  of  gables  should  have  been 
built  hollow.  When  will  architects  and  builders  perceive 
this  ?-G.  H.  G. 

[6140.1— Hatch.— I  should  prefer  to  mike  the  door 
slide  either  in  a  hollow  or  on  grooved  fillets  in  the  room. 
There  should  be  another  hatch  on  the  serving-room  side, 
so  that  it  may  be  opened  first  and  the  dishes  placed  on  a 
ledge  before  the  inner  hatch  is  opened.  The  method  of 
finishing  a  hatchway  must  be  left  to  the  designer.  It  is, 
doubtless,  the  most  pleasing  feature  that  can  be 
chosen,  but  whatever  is  done  should  be  plain.  A  bold 
quarter-round  run  on  the  edge  of  openings,  if  it  is  visible, 
seems  preferable  to  architrave  members.  There  is  a 
method  of  raising  sliding  sashes  by  means  of  a  wheel,  the 
teeth  of  which  engage  a  rack  on  the  edge  of  sash ;  but  I 
forget  the  name  of  the  inventor.— G.  H.  G. 

[6442.]— South  Africa.  -  Although  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing questions  relating  to  South  Africa  were  not  ad- 
dressed to  me,  yet,  with  your  sanction,  I  will  venture  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  In  answer  to  "  W.  G.  S."  I  must 
say  that  he  stands  about  as  good  a  chance  of  making 
money  at  the  Cape  in  the  architectural  profession  as  any 
other  adventurous  speculator  who  would  seek  to  do  like- 
wise by  sending  a  cargo  of  warming-pans  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  answer  to  "W.  M.  C,"  I  might  add  that 
every  land-surveyor  at  the  Cape  who  has  passed  the 
Government  examination  styles  himself  a  Government 
surveyor,  although  they  have  uothing  whatever  to  do  for 
the  Government.  The  only  Government  post  that 
"  W.  M.  C."  would  be  likely  to  get  if  he  were  to  go  out 
would  be  as  turnkey  to  H.M.  prison  at  Kimoerley,  which 
desirable  place  is  frequently  vacant.— W.  M. 

[6448.]— Drain  Traps.— "Why  should  "  Nemo  "  use 
a  trap  -'formed  of  bricks  and  cement,"  and  run  the  risks 
he  fears  ?  Professor  Reynolds  recommended  such  a  trap 
about  eight  years  ago,  but  knowledge  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances have  progressed  since  then,  and  "  Nemo  "  can 
get  fireclay  traps  which  serve  the  purpose  better  than 
"  brick  traps."  A  built  trap  is  also  more  liable  to  leak- 
age of  both  water  and  air.  "Nemo"  should  have  said 
for  what  purpose  he  intended  to  apply  the  trap.— W.P.B. 

[6451.]— Local  Board  Surveyors.— In  reply  to 
"W.,"  the  fact  of  there  being  so  many  aspirants  to  the 
office  of  surveyor  materially  depreciates  their  services, 
and  at  the  present  day  a  salary  of  from  £60  to  £100  for  a 
small  town  is  considered  fully  adequate  ;  and  as  to  pri- 
vate practice,  it  is  not  in  their  power  or  knowledge  to 
command  one,  this  only  being  in  the  possession  of  fully 
qualified  men.— S.  W. 

[5456.]— Damp— If  "Economy"  would  use  Lin- 
crusta- Walton,  the  f-'unbury  Wall  Decoration,  he  would 
find  it  would  at  once  answer  his  purpose,  and  save  him 
the  expense  that  he  contemplates.— Geobge  Mason. 

[6456 .]- Damp. —The  cheapest  thing  in  the  end  for 
"  Economy  "  to  do  is  to  cut  out  a  course  of  bricks,  above 
the  ground-line,  and  insert  the  Broomhall  Company's 
Patent  Damp-proof  and  Ventilating  Course.  It  is  easily 
done,  and  in  similar  instances  has  proved  successful.— C. 
A.  G. 

[6456.1— Damp.— Ishould  recommend  "  Economy"  to 
cut  out  the  plaster  where  damp,  and  replaster  with  Parian 
cement,  then  put  on  some  pitch  paper,  and  re-paper  the 
wall.  I  have  had  this  done  to  my  house,  and  think  it  will 
answer.— G.  F.  B. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  school-chapel  is  being 
built  at,  Halliwell,  Bolton,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph. 
The  building  consists  of  a  schoolroom  66ft.  by 
32ft. ;  two  class-rooms,  one  24ft.  by  loft.,  and  the 
other  19ft.  by  loft. ;  a  chancel  shut  off  bv  revolving 
shutters  ;  -vestry,  15ft.  by  15ft.  ;  lavatory,  &c.  The 
total  cost,  including  seats,  will  not  exceed  £1,100. 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Tijou,  of  Manchester,  is  the  archi- 
tect, aud  the  builder  is  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of 
Thomas  Holden-street,  Bolton. 

The  chapel  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  cf  Ely  on  Friday, 
after  enlargement  to  the  east,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  MA.,  F.S.A.  The 
chapel  is  believed  to  be  the  first  work  ever  carried 
out  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  was  erected 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Dr.  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  his 
release  after  imprisonment  between  1613  and  1660 
without  trial  or  sentence.  Sir  Christopher's  stucco 
ceiling  has  been  untouched,  but  the  east  wall  has 
been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  17ft.  further  east, 
stone  for  stone.  The  new  sanctuary  is  divided 
from  the  chapel  by  an  arch  of  which  the  details 
are  taken  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  sup- 
porting columns  are  monoliths  of  Saravezza 
marble  from  the  Apenuiues,  near  Spezzia,  and 
stand  brazen  bases  with  a  podium  of  Frosterley 
black  marble.  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Briudley,  of 
London,  furnished  the  columns. 

A  course  of  four  lectures  is  about  to  be  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Bristowe,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Camber  well,  in  the  vestry-hall  of  that  parish, 
on  sanitary  subjects. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Maintenance  of  Main  Roads.— On  Monday, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  submitting  a  resolu- 
tion, that  it  was  expedient  so  to  amend  tho  High- 
way Act,  1878,  that  part  of  the  maintenance  of 
main  roads  might  be  defrayed  from  other  sources 
than  county  rates,  Mr.  Hareourt  pointed  out  that 
those  roads  were  originally  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  public  ;  but  that  by  the 
abolition  of  turnpikes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  community  who  used  the  roads  were  exempted 
from  contributing  towards  their  maintenance. 
The  result  was  that  the  most  unfair  burden  was 
thrown  upon  the  rural  parishes,  while  the  muni- 
cipalities escaped  altogether.  The  hon.  gentleman 
suggested,  therefore,  not  that  they  should  return 
to  the  old  turnpike  system,  but  that  a  moiety  of  cost 
of  maintaining  the  main  roads  should  in  future  be 
borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Mr.  Dodson 
regarded  with  apprehension  the  proposal  to  allow 
any  class  of  the  community  to  dip  their  hands  into 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  take  whatever  they 
might  think  fit  to  expend  on  a  matter  that  admitted 
of  an  indefinite  extension.  On  a  division  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  159  to  145,  a  majority 
of  14. 

Fiees  IN  Theatees. — Mr.  Macfarlane,  on  Tues- 
day, asked  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
if  he  could  state  that  the  safety  of  the  public  was 
secured  in  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment in  case  of  fire  ;  and,  if  not,  if  he  could 
give  any  assurance  that  he  would  give  the  question 
his  immediate  attention. — Sir  W.  Harcourt. — I 
have  communicated  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on 
this  subject,  and  he  wishes  it  to  be  stated  that,  as 
far  as  the  the  theatres  licensed  by  him  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  caused  the  recommendations  of  tho 
Select  Committee  of  1877  to  be  embodied  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  regulations  issued  by  him  for  the 
guidance  of  managers.  The  theatres  are  inspected 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  managers  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  public.  With  regard 
to  new  theatres,  the  responsibility  of  framing  regu- 
lations for  adequate  security  from  fires  is  imposed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  of  1878  on  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  whose  printed 
regulations  are  open  to  inspection.  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  hon.  member  for  Truro  (Sir 
J.  M'Garel-Hogg),  and  he  has  assured  me  that  in 
all  new  theatres  very  stringent  measures  are  taken 
to  insure  the  escape  of  persons  in  the  event  of 
fire. 

Open  Spaces  in  London. — Mr.  Walter  James 
has  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill 
providing  further  facilities  for  making  open  spaces 
in  the  metropolis  available  for  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion. Where  any  ground  is  placed  under  the  care 
of  trustees  by  some  local  or  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment with  a  view  to  its  being  kept  as  a  garden  or 
open  space,  they  are  empowered  by  the  Bill  to 
transfer  their  interest  in  it,  or  its  management,  to 
a  local  authority  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  preserved 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  The  local  au- 
thority to  which  the  transfer  may,  according  to 
this  scheme,  be  made,  either  for  valuable  con- 
sideration or  by  way  of  gift,  is  either  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  the  parish  vestry,  or  the 
district  Board.  But  before  such  transfer  is  made 
the  Bill  makes  it  necessary  for  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  it  to  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  present  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  trustees.  Where,  also,  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers of  houses  round  or  near  an  open  space  have 
"  rights  of  user  "  over  it  for  exercise  and  recreation, 
the  owner  of  the  spot  is  authorised  by  the  Bill  to 
transfer  it  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  local 
authorities  on  trust  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public, 
provided  the  consent  be  obtained  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  interested.  Power  is  also  given  by 
Bill  to  the  owners  of  metropolitan  burial-grounds 
in  which  there  has  been  no  interment  since  1800  to 
transfer  them  to  a  local  authority  with  a  view  to 
their  being  plauted  and  laid  out  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public.  With  regard  to  consecrated  ground, 
however,  a  faculty  of  the  Bishop  is  made  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  any  Board's  or  vestry's  powers 
of  management  under  the  measure.  In  the  city  of 
London  the  Corporation  is  the  local  authority,  to 
which  it  is  proposed  that  open  spaces  may  be  thus 
transferred.  Metropolitan  commons,  it  may  be 
noted,  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  measure.  —  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  W.  H. 
James  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Metro- 
politan Open  Spaces  Act  (1877)  Amendment  Bill, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  Vestries  or  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  take  over,  for 
the  purposes  of  public  recreation,  and  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  residents  and  of  the 
ground  landlord,  all  the  squares  and  disused  burial- 
grounds  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Earl  Percy 
moved  its  rejection;  Sir  A.  Peel  supported  it. 
Mr.  Courtney,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
assented  to  the  second  reading  on  the  understand- 
ing that  in  Committee  compensation  clauses  were 
introduced;  and,  after  some  observations  from  Mr. 


Warton  and  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  Earl  Percy  deferred 
his  opposition  until  a  future  stage,  and  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  ee  W.  T.  Nichols.— The  debtor,  who  has 
presented  a  petition  for  liquidation,  is  a  builder 
and  brickmaker,  carrying  on  business  at  East 
Dulwich  aud  Brockley.  His  debts  are  estimated 
at  about  £13,00<J,  and  the  assests  show  a  consider- 
able surplus  subject  to  realisation.  Upon  the 
application  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hughes,  the  Registrar 
appointed  Mr.  Potter,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Sevenoaks,  to  the  office  of  receiver  of  the  estate, 
and  granted  an  injunction  restraining  two  actions. 

In  ee  F.  G.  Helmoee. — This  was  a  first  meet- 
ing iu  the  bankruptcy  of  Frederick  George  Hel- 
more,  of  23,  Leadenhall-street,  archiiect  and 
builder.  The  bankrupt  recently  filed  a  petition 
for  liquidation,  estimating  his  debts  at  about 
£12,000,  but  the  proceedings  have  proved  abortive. 
Numerous  proofs  were  now  admitted,  and  the 
creditors  appointed  Mr.  J.  Ford,  accountant,  76, 
Cheapside,  as  trustee  of  the  estate,  together  w.th  a 
committee  of  inspection. 

Client's  Liability  foe  Quantities.  — ■  At  the 
Westminster  County-court  on  Wednesday  week  a 
case  of  considerable  importance  to  quantity  sur- 
veyors was  heard  before  the  Judge  (Mr.  Bayley), 
involving  the  question  of  liability  for  the  fees  of  a 
surveyor  employed  by  an  architect  to  take  out  the 
quantities  of  a  building.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr. 
Henry  Pafford  Foster,  of  5,  John-street,  Adelphi, 
surveyor,  and  the  defendants  were  the  Directors  of 
the  Southsea  Pier  Hotel  Company  ;  and  the  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £50,  for  work 
done.  Mr.  Williams,  in  opening  the  case,  called 
the  judge's  attention  to  the  decision  in  "Moore  v. 
the  Guardians  of  the  Witney  Union,"  which  in- 
volved the  very  same  question  now  sought  to  be 
raised.  In  1878  the  directors  of  the  Southsea  Pier 
Hotel  Company  instructed  Mr.  George  Rake,  ar- 
chitect, to  make  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
hotel.  Whilst  the  plans  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, they  were  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  committee.  The  alterations  having 
been  finally  approved,  Mr.  Rake  employed  the 
plaintiff  (Mr.  Foster)  to  take  out  the  quantities, 
and  they  were  lithographed  and  sent  out 
to  different  builders,  it  turned  out  that 
no  tender  was  accepted,  and  the  plaintiff 
sent  in  his  claim  for  the  work  done  to  the  directors. 
They,  however,  alleged  that  there  was  no  privity 
of  contract  between  them  and  the  plaiutiff,  and 
that  he  must  look  to  Mr.  Rake  for  payment,  and 
this  action  ha'd  been  brought  to  recover  the  amount. 
The  original  claim  was  £80,  but  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  £50,  iu  order  to  bring  it  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court. — Mr.  Glynn,  for  the  defence, 
contended  that  the  decision  of  Chief- Justice 
Tyndallin  "Moore  v.  the  Witney  Guardians"  was 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  law  and  fact,  and  did 
not  bear  the  construction  sought  to  be  put  on  it.  It 
was  true  there  was  a  usage  that  the  cost  of 
taking  out  the  quantities  should  be  paid  by  the 
builders,  but  there  was  no  provision  that  in  the 
event  of  the  building  not  fating  proceeded  with  that 
the  parties  employing  the  architect  were  liable  for 
the  amount. — His  Honour  said  the  decision  clearly 
implied  that  an  architect  was  authorised  to  employ 
a  competent  surveyor.  —The  plaintiff  proved  having 
been  instructed  by  Mr.  George  Rake  to  take  out 
the  quantities  ;  and  his  evidence  was  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Rike,  who  said  that  the  taking  out  of 
quantities  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  an  architect 
occupying  any  position  in  his  profession.  In  the 
event  of  the  woik  being  carried  out,  the  usage 
was  to  include  the  fee  in  the  builder's  estimate.— 
His  Honour  said  it  had  been  clearly  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  in  two  receutactio^s  heard  iu  his  Court 
that  this  was  the  usage  of  the  trade,  whether  th  re 
was  any  competition  or  not ;  and  that  an  architect 
was  justified  in  instructing  a  competent  surveyor 
to  take  out  the  quantities.  Assuming  the  services 
of  a  competent  surveyor  to  be  necessary,  the  cost 
must  ultimately  fall  outhe  employers.— Mr.  Kike, 
cross-examined,  said  that  various  additions  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  proposed  buildings, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  sub-committee  and 
secretary,  including  an  additional  story  and  three 
large  bay  windows.  — Re-  examined  :  In  no  respect 
did  the  plans  exceed  his  instructions.  He 
merely  introduced  modifications  suggested  by  the 
directors.  Mr.  Alderman  John  Baker,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  company,  was  called  for  the 
defence,  and  said  the  directors  handed  the  original 
plaus  to  Mr.  Rake,  and  intimated  to  him  that  the 
outlay  contemplated  by  the  directors  was  about 
£1,500.  It  was  afterwards  proposed  to  add  another 
story,  at  a  cost  of  £500,  making  the  total  £2,000. 
He  also  intimated  to  Mr.  Rake  the  opinion  of  the 
directors  that  as  they  had  already  paid  £50  for  the 
plans  he  should  charge  a  reduced  fee,  which  he 
consented  to  do.  Tho  reason  why  the  work  was 
not  proceeded  with  was  that  the  tenders  were 
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largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  contemplated  by 
the  directors.  Cross-examined :  H<3  did  not  re- 
cognise Mr.  Foster  in  the  matter  at  all.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Stehelin,  secretary  of  the  company,  in  cross- 
examination  said,  there  was  no  minute  on  his 
books  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Rake  on 
the  ground  that  the  tenders  were  in  excess  of  the 
estimates.  His  Honour  said  he  could  not  see  how 
the  plaintiff  could  be  affected  by  any  instructions 
given  to  the  architect.  Judgment  would  be  for 
the  plaintiff,  for  the  full  amount,  with  costs,  te  be 
taxed  by  the  Registrar. 

"Surface  Concrete." —  Case  under  Metro- 
politan Building  Act.  —  At  the  Hammersmith 
Police-court,  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Brown  ap- 
peared before  Mr.  Paget,  in  answer  to  a  summons 
which  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Knightley,  dis- 
trict surveyor  for  Hammersmith,  to  show  why  he 
had  not  covered  the  surfaces  of  sites  of  six  houses  in 
Brackenbury-road,  with  6in.  of  "  good  concrete," 
as  required  by  the  by-laws  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts,  1855  and  1878.  The  defendant  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Kisch,  solicitor,  and  alleged 
that  the  work  was  already  done.  Mr.  Knightley 
called  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  Holditch  Stevens,  to 
disprove  this.  Witness  said  that  about  the  12th 
Feb.  the  ground-surface  beneath  one  of  the  back 
rooms  was  done  as  a  specimen,  and  the  material 
was  approved,  but  the  remaining  sites  were  either 
not  covered  at  all,  or  merely  with  loose  biick  rubbish 
or  burnt  ballast  with  a  deficiency  of  lime.  Although 
the  defendant  several  times  promised  attention, 
the  floor- boards  were  ultimately  laid  without  re- 
gard to  this  promise  ;  and  further  means  of  inspec- 
tion were  at  an  end.  A  witness  was  called  for  the 
defence,  who  said  he  had  mixed  the  concrete,  and 
could  use  as  much  lime  as  he  pleased,  admitting 
that  in  some  places  the  said  concrete  was  not  six 
iuches  but  four  inches  in  thickness.  Mr.  Paget 
said  even  this  would  be  wrong,  and  asked  why,  if 
the  concreting  had  been  done  at  all  the  floor-boards 
had  been  nailed  down  to  prevent  the  district 
surveyor  from  seeing  it?  He  made  an  order  as 
prayed,  the  work  to  be  carried  out  within  7  days. 
Defendant  to  pay  costs. 

A  Sewerage  Contract. — The  case  of  Pattinson 
v.  the  Lichfield  Corporation  reached  its  final  stage 
last  week  on  an  appeal  in  the  Exchequer  Court. 
It  was  an  action  brought  by  contractors,  Messrs. 
John  and  Robert  Pattinson,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£3,491  19s.  Id.  for  work,  labour,  and  materials 
.supplied  in  connection  with  the  Lichfield  sewerage 
works,  and  for  breach  of  contract,  and  it  was 
ordered  for  trial  at  the  recent  Stafford  Assizes,  but 
by  arrangement  was  referred  to  arbitration,  when 
the  action—  which  oiiginally  contained  the  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  Giiffith,  the  city  engineer,  as  joint  de- 
fendant—was amended  to  its  present  form,  with 
the  Corporation  as  sole  defendants.  The  arbitrator 
(Mr.  Spruce,  engineer,  of  Tamworth)  made  an 
award  in  favour  of  plaintiffs,  and  found  that  the 
Corporation  were  indebted  to  plaintiffs  in  the  sum 
of  £1,382  13s.  2d.  for  work  done,  and  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  £1,006  4?.  8d.  for  damages,  recording 
an  award  for  a  total  sum  of  £2,338  17s.  10d.,  with 
costs.  Against  this  award  the  Corporation  ap- 
pealed to  the  Exchequer  Court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  arbitrator  had  found  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
a  sum  outside  the  contract,  made  in  writing  and 
sealed  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  so  had, 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  174  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  invalidated  the  award.  The 
court  considered  sufficient  reason  had  not  been 
shown  which  would  justify  them  in  setting  aside 
the  award,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  appeal,  with 
costs  against  the  appellants. 

Heavy  Failure  in  Manchester.— A  petition 
for  liquidation  has  been  filed  in  the  Manchester 
County -court  on  behalf  of  Matthias  Seanor,  of  1, 
Police- street,  Manchester,  architect,  by  Messrs. 
Hall,  Son,  and  Lord,  solicitors.  The  liabilities  are 
estimated  at  £79,200.  A  local  paper  states  that 
this  failure  has  been  caused  by  the  debtor's  con- 
nection, as  a  director,  with  a  Manchester  building 
society,  in  which  capacity  he,  along  with  his  co- 
directors,  signed  promissory  notes  for  loans  to  the 
society  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  debtor's 
connection  with  the  society,  moreover,  ceased  up- 
wards of  six  years  ago,  and  his  position  is  one  for 
which  much  sympathy  is  felt. 

Defective  Mortar. -Fredeiiek  Coirick,  of 
Anuesley-road,  Upper  Holloway,  builder,  was 
summoned  at  Marylebone  on  Wednesday,  before 
Mr.  De  Kutzen,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  for  using  defective  mortar  and  concrete  in 
some  houses  erected  by  him  in  Chester-road,  St. 
Pancras.  Mr.  Burton,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the 
Board  ;  and  Mr.  Freeman  for  the  defendant.  Mr. 
A.  Bovill,  district  surveyor  for  St.  Pancras,  on 
being  called,  sta'ed  ho  had  given  the  defendant  the 
statutory  notice  to  remove  the  footings  in  the  foun- 
dations and  the  defective  mortar,  but  nothing  hud 
been  done.  The  mortar  was  very  bad,  and  the 
footings  composed  of  soft  bricks.  He  summoned 
the  defendant  for  that  offence,  and  ho  was  fined 
I'M.  and  costs  in  each  case.  Mr.  Freeman,  for  tho 
i!i  J'.-im-i-,  ('oiitiiiidi'd  that  thn  .!•  IVii'l  nit  could  not  bo 


summoned  twice  for  the  same  offence,  and  that  the 
Board  had  allowed  the  matter  to  stand  over  for  a 
long  time.  Mr.  De  Rutzen  stated  that  he  should 
make  an  order  to  alter,  vary,  or  remove  the  defec- 
tive work :  but,  at  the  defendant's  request,  he 
adjourned  the  matter  for  a  week. 


CHIPS. 

It  is  announced  in  Tuesday's  Gazette  that  Messrs. 
Tomlinson  and  Cowdell,  of  Coventry  and  Leicester, 
architects,  have  dissolved  partnership. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  tha  new  inspector  of  factories, 
and  late  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Car- 
penters' Society,  has  this  week  been  appointed 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. 

The  town  council  of  Tenterden  are  at  issue  with 
Mr.  Warrington,  the  contractor  who  recently  re- 
built the  town-hall,  as  to  his  charges  for  extras. 
The  matter  was  discussed  last  week,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  authorised  to  offer  a  settlement,  and,  if 
not  accepted,  to  arrange  for  arbitration. 

At  a  meeting  of  heritors,  held  at  Kirkintilloch, 
N.B.,  on  Saturday,  plans  by  Mr.  Kinnear,  archi- 
tect, were  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  those  voting, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  manse,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £1,430. 

The  new  cemetery  at  Horsham  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
situate  in  Dennes-road,  and  has  been  laid  out,  and 
the  buildings  constructed  from  plans  by,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  Skinner,  of  Horsham. 
Mr.  Etheridge  took  the  contract  for  chapels, 
entrance-lodge,  walls,  gates,  &c,  and  that  for 
paths  and  drainage  was  taken  by  Mr.  David 
Mitchell. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  resolved  on  Satur- 
day to  confer  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  on  Sir  Daniel 
Macnee,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  the  ceremonial  presentation  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  prox. 

At  the  Birmingham  police-court,  on  Tuesday, 
James  Lewin,  described  as  a  builder,  of  Sun-street, 
Nottingham,  and  his  wife  were  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  having  obtained  furniture  valued  at  £20 
by  false  pretences,  and  were  sentenced,  the  man 
to  six  months'  and  the  woman  to  two  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

A  new  font  has  just  been  placed  in  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Richmond,  Surrey.  It  is  of  Devonshire 
marble,  and  cost  £70.  Mr.  Luck  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  William  Collings,  of  Richmond,  executed 
the  work. 

The  corporation  of  Doncaster  are  about  to  erect 
a  new  gas-holder  and  tank  at  their  gas-works  in 
the  Holmes,  in  accordance  with  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  Bridge,  their  engineer.  The  holder  will 
be  152ft.  6in.  in  diameter,  and  27ft.  deep. 

A  new  reredos  of  carved  oak,  with  painted 
panels,  is  being  placed  in  the  parish-church  of 
Wickham  Market,  East  Suffolk,  by  Messrs.  Cox, 
Sons,  Buckley,  and  Co.,  of  Southampton-street, 
Strand.  The  same  firm  are  carrying  out  decora- 
tions in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  including  the 
panelling  and  colour  and  gilding  treatment  of  the 
ceiling  and  eastern  wall. 

The  town  council  of  Hereford  have  purchased 
an  estate  near  that  town  known  as  Eign's-farm, 
and  have  determined,  instead  of  emptying  the 
sewage  of  the  city  into  the  River  Wye,  to  convert 
the  newly-acquired  property  into  a  sewage-farm. 
Mr.  Harpur,  C.E.,  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  for  carrying  out  the  under- 
taking. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  in 
Upper  Bichmond-road,  Putney,  fiom  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Weir. 

Extensive  works  of  sewage-disposal  by  land 
irrigation  are  approaching  completion  at  Worksop 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alsop,  surveyor  to  ihe 
local  board,  and  will  be  opened  in  about  two  months' 
time.  The  total  cos1;  will  be  about  £15,000,  and 
i he  contract  f  ir  brickwork  and  masonry  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Bullen. 

A  group  of  industrial  schools,  erected  for  the 
Ches  erfield  Board  of  Guardians  in  Ashgate-road' 
was  opened  on  Fiiday.  The  works  have  been 
executed  in  three  contracts,  viz.: — No.  1,  for  the 
building,  Mr.  T.  Tutin,  Nottingham ;  No.  2,  for 
the  outbuildings,  Mr.  Margereson,  Barlow  ;  and 
No.  3,  for  the  fittings,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mansfield  ; 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Rollmsou  and  Son,  architects,  of  Chester- 
field.   The  total  cost  has  been  alout  £12,500. 

A  new  police-station  is  about  to  be  built  at  Mold, 
Flintshire,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood, 
architect,  of  Chester. 

Mr.  B.  Thorn  is,  of  Somerton,  near  Taunton, 
has  been  elected  surveyor  to  the  Favorsham  rural 
sauitavy  authority  at  a  sa'ary  of  £250  per  annum. 


©ut  ©ffice  Cable. 

"  When  the  Corporation  of  London,"  says  the 
Athenaum,  ' '  desires  to  erect  another  '  memorial,' 
and,  taught  by  experience,  avoids  procuring  a 
griffin,  it  should  employ  French  sculptors.  The 
griffin  at  Temple  Bar  has  cost  more  than  £1,000. 
They  do  thes*e  things  better  in  France ;  for 
instance,  the  following  sculptors  of  note,  em- 
ployed to  execute,  for  the  interior  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  statues  of  men,  not  griffins,  are  to  be 
paid  as  follows  : — M.  Falguicre,  for  a  marble 
statue,  12,000fr.  ;  M.  Carrier-Belleuse,  six  con- 
sole terms,  2,000fr.  each;  MM.  Cain  and  Jacque- 
mart,  each,  for  two  lions  for  the  facade  of  the 
Place  Lobau,  12,000fr.  ;  M.  Felon,  for  a 
'  Fame,'  4,000fr.  ;  M.  Guillaume  himself  for 
two  terms  in  marble  for  the  Grande  Salle  a. 
Manger,  24,000fr."  Probably  the  choice  of 
sculptors  in  France  is  determined  by  merit  and 
not  by  Royal  selection. 

Mr.  John  Prescott  Knight,  R.A.,  who  for  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  died  at  his  residence  at 
Maida  Hill  on  Saturday,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  The  deceased  gentleman,  the  son  of  a 
once  famous  comedian,  was  born  at  Stafford  in 
1803,  and  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  com- 
mercial career.  With  this  view  he  accepted  a 
position  as  clerk  in  a  West  India  merchant's 
office  in  Mark-lane,  but  the  failure  of  the  firm 
necessitated  an  alteration  in  his  career.  He  had 
already  given  proof  of  some  taste  for  drawing, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  two  artists.  Under 
most  adverse  circumstances  he  began  to  exhibit 
portraits  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  an  Associate,  was  admitted  to  the  full 
honours  of  the  Academy  in  1846,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Forty  before  his  two  , 
years'  service  of  member  of  Council  had  expired. 
This  position  he  held  until  1873,  when,  owing 
to  advancing  years,  he  resigned.  The  Council, 
in  consideration  of  his  lengthened  and  valuable 
services,  awarded  him  a  pension  equivalent  to 
his  former  salary. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects  will  be  held  on  April  6,  7,  and  8,  and 
the  list  of  papers  is  a  formidable  one.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  naval  architecture  and  en  marine  j 
engineering  ;  and  four  on  a  subject  which  is  ex- 
citing much  attention— viz.,  the  use  of  mild  < 
steel  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  ships,  ' 
boilers,  and  parts  of  machinery.  Mr.  Samuda 
will  deal  with  the  application  of  steel  to  the  j 
construction  of  war-ships.  Mr.  W.  Parker,  of 
Lloyd's,  will  report  on  the  failure  of  the  original 
steel  plates  used  in  the  boilers  of  the  Livadta  ; 
M.  Berrier  Fontaine  will  give  an  account  of  the 
experience  of  the  French  dockyards  in  the  use  of 
mild  steel  for  shipbuilding;  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Ravenhill  will  read  a  paper  on  the  increasing  use 
of  steel  for  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineer- 
ing. Of  the  papers  on  theoretical  naval  archi- 
tecture, Mr.  W.  H.  White,  of  the  Admiralty, 
will  contribute  two.  Mr.  R.  E.  Froude  will  deal 
with  a  subject  with  which  his  late  father's  name 
was  identified — viz.,  the  leading  phenomena  of 
the  wave -making  resistance  of  ships ;  and  Mr. 
W.  John,  of  Lloyd's,  will  read  a  paper  on  grain 
cargoes. 

A  new  use  of  our  public  schools  is  about  to  be 
made  by  the  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel, 
with  the  vi3w  of  introducing  art  culture  amongst 
the  humbler  classes.  During  Easter  week  a  fine 
art  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  the  schoolroom 
of  the  vicarage.  Paintings  by  Sir  F.  Leighton, 
Mr.  Watts,  and  other  artists,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  embroidery  and  pottery,  will  be  on  show. 
It  is  intended  that  every  article  shall  bear  on  it 
such  a  description  as  will  arouse  the  spectators' 
interest.  The  idea  is  one  which  the  managers  of 
other  schools  aro  about  to  adopt,  as  it  will  open 
a  new  branch  of  educational  agencies.  The 
School  Board  authorities  arc  to  be  interviewed  on 
the  subject,  and  large  and  generous  offers  of 
articles  for  exhibition  have  been  made  by  artists 
and  others. 

—  . — «-^naa>»-*  — 

Epps's  Cocoa  — Grateful  and  Comforting.— 

"  lty  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
cm-rations  of  digest  i,,n  and  nutrition,  and  byacaicful  application  , 
ol  the  line  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  pro-  i 
yided  our  breakfast  tables  with  n  delicately  llavou. od  beverage 
uhi'it  may  eave  us  many  doctors' bills.  It  in  by  the  judicious  use 

of  such  articles  Of  diet  that  a  eonstitul  ion  may  ho  gradual  1}  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  '[""- 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  Hunting  around  us  rend>  to  attack 
whi  rover  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  «  lata! 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a, 
properly  nourished  frame."—  Civil  Service  Oazcttc.— Said  only  in  j 
raeketi i  labelled— "  James  Kits  and  Co  ,  Homeopathic  <  hemlsta 
1  oi  don  "— lAlaomakcraofEppi'iChocoIatc Essence forafternooai, 
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Mr.  Richard  Shaw,  builder,  of  Scarborough, 
committed  suicide  on  Thursday  in  last  week  by 
hanging  himself  from  a  beam  in  his  workshop. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  held  on  the  28th  inst.,  Pro- 
fessor Adolph  Mengel,  of  Berlin,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member,  and  Messrs.  George  du  Maurier 
and  Wilmot  Pilsbury  were  elected  associate  exhi- 
bitors. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Parker,  architect,  and  pupil  of  Mr. 
H.  Eowe,  the  county  surveyor,  has  just  been 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  newly  formed  local 
board  of  Blaines,  a  populous  district  lying  outside 
the  municipal  boundary  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  rise  in  the  number  of 
scholars  at  the  Queen  Elizibeth  Grammar  School, 
Darlington,  since  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£14,000,  that  it  is  now  found  to  be  imperative  to 
erect  a  large  new  class-room  wing  ;  this  annex, 
like  the  original  building,  will  be  carried  out  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A  , 
the  Governors'  architect. 


E 


XAMINATION     UNDER  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT,  18  and  19  Vict.,  cap. 
1^,  Sect.  XXXIII.— The  Board  of  hxaminers  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  examine  all  persons 
presenting  themselves  for  the  purpose,  as  to  their  competency  to 
perform  the  duties  of  District  Surveyor  in  London,  and  to  gi  ant 
Certificates  to  candidates  deserving  of  the  same,  will  hold  an  Ex- 
amination on  the  28th  and  29th  irjst.  Each  Candidate  must,  on 
or  before  Friday,  the  22nd  inst ,  send  to  the  Secretaries  an  appli- 
cation, which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Statement,  drawn  ac- 
cording to  a  form  to  be  previously  obtained  from  them,  and  each 
Candidate  "will  then  be  required  to  attend  at  the  Institute  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  inst.,  from  10  a.m.  until  1  p.m  ,  and  from  2 
p.m.  until  5  p.m  ,  for  the  written  and  graphic  Examination  ;  and 
on  Friday,  the  29th  inst.,  at  12  noun,  for  the  oral  Examination. 
Each  Candidate,  on  sending  in  his  formal  statement  and  applica- 
tion, must  pay  to  the  Institute  a  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  each 
Candidate,  on  receiving  his  certificate,  should  the  same  b- 
granted  to  him ,  must  i>ay  to  the  Institute  a  further  sum  of  three 
guineas. 

FINAL  VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION, 
JUNE,  1881. — An  Examination  will  be  held,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Exarniuers  recentlv  appointed  by  the  Council ,  on 
the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  June.  1881.  All  NEW  CANDI- 
DATES will  be  requited  to  go  through  the  Examination  as  a 
whole,  in  both  the  Scientific  and  Artistic  Sections  ;  but  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  previously  passed  in  one  section  will 
be  permitted  to  offer  themselves  for  Examination  in  the 
other  Section.  Each  Candidate  must,  on  or  before  Saturday,  the 
30th  inst.,  send  to  the  Secretaries  an  application,  which  must 
be  accompanied  bv  a  statement  draw  n  according  to  a  form  to  be 
previously  obtained  from  them  ;  and  each  candidate,  on  sending 
in  his  formal  application  and  the  required  probationary  work, 
must  pay  to  tlie  Institute  a  fee  of  four  guineas. 

EXAMINATION  UNDER  BY-LAW  XIV.,  MARCH, '882  — 
The  first  Obligatory  Examination  for  Membership  will  be  held 
in  the  month  of  March,  1882,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  recently  constituted  by  theCouncil. 

THE  NOVEMBtR  BALLOT.— Candidates  for  Membership 
are  reminded  that  gentlemen  desirous  i  f  being  in  time  for  the 
Ballot  to  be  held  on  the  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  NOVEMBER, 
must  send  in  their  papers  on  or  bf  fore  SATURDAY*,  the  23rd 
inst. ,  as  the  nomination  of  Candidates  for  the  November  Ballot 
must  be  made  at  the  Eleventh  Ordinal y  Meeting,  to  be  held  on 
the  25th  inst. 

3.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  Hon.  fee. 
WILLIAM  H  WHITE,  Secretary. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street, 
Hanover  square,  London,  W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. —Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Art  of  Lace-Making.'' 
By  A.  8.  Cole.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  Adjourned 
discussion  on  paper  by  H.  H.  Collins  on 
"  Sanitation  as  an  important  Increment 
of  Value  in  House  Property."    8  p  m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  8p.m. 
Tcesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    "  The  Actual 
Lateral  Pressure  of  Earthwork."   By  B. 
Baker,  M.I.C.E.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Atta.  "Canada:  the  Old 
Colony  and  the  New  Dominion."  By  E. 
Hepple  Hall.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday.  Society  of  Arts.  "The  Discrimination 
and  Artistic  Use  of  Previous  Stones."  By 
Prof.  A.  H.  Church.   8  p.m. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
"  The  Roman  Mosaics  at  Brading."  By 
Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.  "The  Nor- 
man Cathedral  at  Bath  Discovered,  the 
Repairs  in  1869."     By  J.  F.  Irvine. 

8  p.m. 

Thursday— Royal  Institution.  "Ornament."  ByH.H. 
Statham.  3  p.m. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. Annual  Dinner  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  Gresham- street,  E.C.  6  for 
6.30  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  So- 
ciety. "Hainfall."  By  B.  Haughton. 
7  p.m. 

Friday.— Royal  Institution.  "  The  Conversion  of  Heat 
into  Sound."  By  Prof.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

9  p.m. 


Lamplotiffh's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

i  ?  £?  »*■•*'"'  th*  Pteventiveof  FEVERS,  MI  EOUSNE8B. 
MM  ALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  ami 
summer  ailmcnti.  Bold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Kill.    Vu  no  tubititutc  -iAnvT.l 

HoUoway's   Pills    are   admirably  adapted  for 

•tringthening  dtbilitated  and  nervous  constitutions.  Weak 
uigestive  ori/ans  an-  invigorated  and  poor  blood  enriched  by  this 
punrying  medicine  The  most  delicate  may  take  it  without 
apprehension,  tin  most  timid  need  have  no  fear.  The  balsamic 
miure  of  HoUoway's   Pills  gua-antccs  their  strengthening 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Berwick- on-Tweed. — The  painters  in  this  town 
struck  work  on  Monday  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  masters  to  raise  their  wages  to 
the  old  level,  7d.  per  hour.  This  sum  was  paid  till 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  Gd.  per  hour,and  the  men  now  state  that  trade  has 
so  revived  as  to  justify  a  return  to  the  old  rate  of 

pay. 

Stranraer. — The  masons  in  Stranraer  have  this 
week  struck  work  for  an  advance  of  an  additional 
halfpenny  per  hour  on  the  sum  paid  during  the 
past  12  mouths — viz.,  5d. 


CINDER-SIFTING  ASH  CLOSETS 

Superior  to  Earth  Closets.   For  Gentlemen's  Houses,  Cottages 
Schools,  &c. 
NO  DRIED  EARTH  REQUIRED. 

The  SanitaryApplianceCo.(Ltd.),  Salford, 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

cf  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TEASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset. 
— LAdvt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's- 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Bepairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

BATH  IVoN  E. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOE  ALL  EXTEENAL  TJSE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

ANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
FOR  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

%*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender — it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Anekley,  S.E.— For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa, 
Anerley  Park,  for  C.  Rolls,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  archi- 
tect. Bank  Chambers,  451,  Brixton-road,  S.W.  Quantities 
supplied  :  — 

Wootton,  Penge   

Candler,  Brixton  

Rice,  Clapham  ...   

Huxtable,  Anerley  

Simons,  Brixton  ...   

Richardson,  Clapham*   

Pack,  Brixton   

Macey,  Brixton   

•Accepted  at  £1,150. 
Battebsea.— For  rebuilding  the  "  The  Prince's  Head  " 
publichouse,  and  erecting  three  shops  in  York-road, 
Battersea,  and  stabling  in  rear,  for  Messrs.  Sansom  and 
Curington.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Gt.  George- 
street,  Westminster.    Quantities  supplied ;— 


£1,419 

0 

0 

1,350 

0 

0 

1,346 

0 

0 

1,282 

0 

0 

1,257 

0 

0 

1,167 

0 

0 

1,165 

0 

0 

1,150 

0 

0 

Walker  

...  £6,070 

0 

0 

Taylor  

5,920 

0 

0 

Grimwood  and  Son  

5,895 

0 

0 

Shurmur   

5,668 

0 

0 

Langmead  and  Way 

6,765 

0 

0 

G odd en   

5,715 

0 

0 

Lamble   

5,679 

0 

0 

Mattock,  Bros.   

5,333 

0 

0 

Burman   

5,207 

0 

0 

Cooper  

4,995 

0 

0 

Gill   

4,987 

0 

0 

Pickersgill   

4,944 

0 

0 

Brixton. — For  new  road  and  sewer,  Heathfield  Estate, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm,  Eve,  10,  Union- 
court,  Old  Broad-street :  - 

Bell    £386   0  0 

Porter    325   0  0 

Potter    315   0  0 

Pizzey    296  15  0 

Ilarris    272   0  0 

Mayo,  297,  Brixton-road  (accepted)       260  17  0 

Brixton.— For  new  roads  and  sewer,  Loats-road,  for 
Mr.  John  Loat,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Eve,  10,  Union-c  jurt,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  :— 

Bell    £892  0  0 

Porter    816  0  0 

Potter    753   0  0 

Pizzey    594  10  0 

Harris    578   0  8 

Mayo    510  15  0 

Burwash. — For  dairy,  lodge-entrance,  and  model  cot- 
tages, for  J.  C.  Schroeter,  Esq,  Laurelhurst,  Burwash, 
Sussex.   Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect  : — 
Dairy  and  Lodge-entrance  :— 

Dray,   T.,    Burwash    £709  IS  6 

Waterhouse,  S.  (accepted )   697  15  0 

Cottages :  — 

Dray,  T ,    Burwash    £436  IS  6 

Waterhouse,  S.,  Burwash  (accepted)     398   0  0 


Bromsgrove.— For  villa  residence,  New-road,  Broms- 
grove, for  Miss  Auster.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect, 
Birmingham  and  Bromsgrove.    Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Smith,  B.  N.,  Birmingham  ... 

Bates,  Birmingham  

Archer,  Birmingham  

Loughton,  Birmingham 
Read  and  Cook,  Bromsgrove 
Love  and  Flint,  Dudley 
Tilt  and  Fisher,  Bromsgrove 
Bradney  and  Co.,  Wolverhampton      760  0  0 

Woodward,  Birmingham   

Inwood,  Malvern   

Feltham,  Birmingham   

Brazier  and  Weaver,  Bromsgrove* 

Walton,  Smethwick  

*  Accepted. 

Bromsgrove. — For  a  residence  at  Dodford,  near  Broms- 
grove, for  George  Cole,  Esq.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect, 
Birmingham  and  Bromsgrove.    Quantities  supplied  : — 


£850 

0 

0 

825 

0 

0 

809 

9 

') 

780 

0 

0 

780 

0 

0 

775 

0 

0 

771 

10 

0 

700 

0 

0 

751 

9 

0 

741 

0 

0 

717 

0 

0 

681 

10 

0 

667 

0 

0 

Jones  and  Son,  Birmingham 

£1,390 

0 

0 

Redding,  Oldbury  

1,365 

0 

0 

Hancox,  Birmingham   

1,322 

0 

0 

Bates,  Birmingham  

1,085 

0 

0 

Taylor,  Birmingham   

1,031 

10 

0 

Inwood,  Malvern  

1,025 

0 

0 

Brazier  and  Weaver,  Bromsgrove 

1,017 

15 

0 

Tilt  and  Fisher,  Bromsgrove 

1,008 

12 

0 

Cook  and  Read,  Bromsgrove 

1,000 

0 

0 

After  revision : — 

Tilt  and  Fisher   

1,000 

0 

0 

Cook  and  Read   

970 

0 

0 

Brazier  and  Weaver  (accepted)  ... 

963 

0 

0 

Camden  Town.  For  building  a  pianoforte  factory  at 
the  rear  of  No.  103,  Park-street,  Camden  Town,  for  Mr. 
G.  Ajello.  Mr.  James  Robert  Furniss,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architect :  — 


Bamford  and  Son  

...  £1,550 

0 

0 

Augood   

4,100 

0 

0 

Wall,  Bros  

4,096 

0 

0 

Kerry  

4,000 

0 

0 

Macfarlan ;  

3,917 

0 

0 

Edgar  

3,899 

0 

0 

Mattock,  Bros.   

3,793 

0 

0 

Pickersgill   

3,731 

0 

0 

Lamble   

3,730 

0 

0 

Toms  

3,576 

0 

0 

Steed,  Bros  

3,395 

0 

0 

Boden  

3,328 

10 

0 

Gould  and  Brand   

3,198 

0 

0 

Anley  

3,170 

0 

0 

White  (accepted)   

3,138 

0 

0 

Chelsea.— For  erecting  new  hospital  for  women, 
Fulham-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Steward  : — 


Holland  and  Hannen 

...  £12,380 

0 

0 

Patri  k  and  Sons  

12,100 

0 

0 

Trollope   

11,893 

0 

0 

Simpson  and  Son  

11,150 

0 

0 

Braid  and  Co  

11,000 

0 

0 

Conder   

10,934 

0 

0 

Pero  

J  0,876 

0 

0 

Shaw  

10,548 

0 

0 

Higgs  and  Hill   

10,480 

0 

0 

Colchksteb.  —  For  ereetiog  two  houses  in  Crouch- 
street,  Colchester,  for  Mr.  T.  Ward  Watson.  Mr.  Hora.e 
Darken,  of  Colchester,  architect : — 


Everitt  and  Son   

Wiles,  Geo.,   

Chambers,  A.  J  

Dupont,  F.,  

Oldridge,  C.  H.  (accepted), 


£1,399  0  0 

1.333  0  0 

1,300  0  0 

1.275  0  0 

1,260  0  0 


Croydon.—  For  tar-paving  -rt  Beulah-road  playgrounds, 
for  the  Croydon  School  Board :  — 

Lake  (accepted)  £280   0  0 

Halifax.— For  the  erection  of  a  Higher  Board  School, 
for  the  Halifax  Schojl  Board.  Mr.  Richard  Horsfall,  of 
Halifax,  architect.    Accepted  tenders  : — 

Masonry  :  Firth  and  Son. 
Carpentry  :  Smith,  J. 
Plastering:  Rushworth  and  Firth. 
Plumbing  :  Stafford,  R.  P. 
Ironwork  :  Taylor  and  Parsons. 
Painting  :  Marshall,  T. 

Total  amount  of  accepted  tenders,  £5,S21  ISs. ;  cost  of 
school,  including  purchase  of  site,  furniture,  &c, 
£11,000. 

Hastings. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  for  E.  W. 
Stubbs,  Esq.  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Plowman,  architects, 
Hastings : — 

Vidlr    £775   0  0 

Lambert   6S600 

Ditch    660   0  0 

Phillips   615   0  0 

Woodall   56'    0  0 

Starr,  Bros.,  Hastings  (accepted)  ...      534  10  0 

Holbeck. — For  infirmary  and  alterations  to  main 
building  at  the  Holbeck  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  Wm. 
Hill,  F  R.I.B.A.,  Leeds,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Hoffmann  Wood  and  Lindley  Oldroyd,  both  of  Leeds  :— 

Brick  and  mason's  work:— 


Myers,  C,   

£t,495 

0 

0 

Joiner's 

work  :— 

Pinder,  Wm., 

2,160 

0 

0 

number' 

s  work  :— 

Ellis,  J.,   

720 

0 

0 

Hasterer' 

s  work  : — 

Orange,  H.,  

work : — 

190 

0 

0 

Slater's 

Sharp  and  Harper  ... 

work :  — 

410 

0 

0 

Fainters' 

Robinson,  J. 

120 

0 

0 

Total 

'.'"I 

0 

0 

Ilfracombf.— For  additions  toTwitthen  House,  Mort- 
hoe,  near  Ilfracombe,  for  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstatf.  Mr. 
Edward  Burgess,  architect.  Quantiti.s  by  Mr.  W. 
Tbornicraf  t :  — 

Hookway,  Bidef  jrd  :   £1,93S  0  0 
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Kent.— For  finishing  three   houses  at  Sidcup,  for 

George  H.  Tathara,  Esq.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  and  Cobb, 
architects,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strand:  — 

Lidstone  and  Son    £S56   o  0 

Pocock,  J   795  o  0 

Went  and  Perkins    539   o  0 

Knight,  T   495   0  0 

Williamson  (accepted)    375   0  0 

Leicester.— For  new  Memorial-hall,  Archdeacon- 
lane,  Leicester,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Cook.  Mr.  Edward 
Burgess,  architect  ;  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thorni- 
craft  : — 

Herbert,  T.  and  H   £6,150   0  0 

Kellett   5,960   0  0 

Hutchinson,  J.,  and  Son   5,917   0  0 

Bass    5399  15  10 

Major   5,835  0  0 

Clark  and  Garrett   5,696   0  0 

Leiohton  Buzzard.— For  the  repair  and  decoration  of 
the  corn  exchange.    Mi-.  Gotto,  architect :- • 

Gibbs,  T   £100  0  0 

Webb,  T   99  10  0 

Purser,  J.  and  E   92   0  0 

Tutt,  J.  (accepted)    89   0  0 

London.— For  new  counting-house,  &c  ,  Leadenhall- 
street,  for  J.  T.  Morton,  Esq.,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
E.C.  :— 

Lascelles  

Salt   

Heiser   

Harris  and  Wardrop  


Wilson  and  Exton 


£349  10  0 

265   0  0 

252   0  0 

221    0  0 


  219   0  0 

Midhurst. — For  the  erection  of  a  public  hall  and 
assembly  room,  for  a  limited  liability  company.  Mr. 
Buck,  of  Horsham,  architect : — 

Sharpe, Horsham  (accepted). 

Monkton  Combe,  Somersetshire.— For  new  north 
aisle  to  the  parish-church.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker, 
architect  :— 

Gay,  E.  (accepted)    £480   0  0 

Nottingham.— For  hosiery  warehouse  in  Castlegate, 
Nottingham,  for  Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Sudbury  (exclusive  of 
foundations  and  basement  story,  which  were  previously 
done  by  "measure  and  value").  Messrs.  S.  Button 
Walker  and  Howitt,  architects.    Quantities  supplied  :— 

Marriott  and  Wartnaby   £6,326  10  0 

Crookes,  Foster,  and  Co   6,173   0  0 

Jelley   5,929  0  0 

Hodson  and  Facon   5,750   0  0 

Clarke   5,672   0  0 

Hick  ling    5,620   0  0 

Hind    5,497   0  0 

Henshaw    5,423   0  0 

Bell  and  Son   5,417   0  0 

Vickers   5,395  0  0 

Messom    5,393   0  0 

Wooll,  Bios   5,380   0  0 

Wheatley  and  Maule    5,150   0  0 

Scott    5,050   0  0 

Lynam,  Nottingham  (accepted)...      4,990   0  0 

Patrickoft.— For  constructing  a  disinfecting  stove  at 
the  workhouse,  Patricroft,  for  the  guardians  of  the 
Barton-upon-Irwell  union.  Mr.  John  Price,  A.M.I.C.E., 
engineer : — 

For  the  building  :— 

Williams,  G.,  Flixton   £69   0  0 

Moore,  T.  and  Sons,  Eccles   65   0  0 

Davidson,  J.  M.,  Urmston    63  10  0 

Brooks,  N.  and  Son,  Patricroft  ...  56  10  0 
Haigh,  J.,  Urmston  (accepted)       ...      50  10  0 

For  the  ironwork  :  — 
Fletcher,  J.  and  Sons,  Salford       ...      52   0  0 
Execs,  of  J.  D.  Leigh,  Patricroft*  ...      47  10  0 
*  Accepted. 
(Engineer's  estimate  for  the  whole,  £120.) 

Peckham,  8.E.— For  repairs  to  houses  in  Bell  Garden- 
road,  for  F.  J.  Purssord,  Esq  Mr.  E.  Cruwys,  architect, 
Bank  Chambers,  451,  Brixton-road,  S.W. 

Smart,  Brixton  (accepted)         ...      £115   0  0 

Putney  Hill.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  on  Putney 
Hill,  for  Jno.  Bonthron,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis, 
architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hilton  :— 


Aldin  and  Son   

Brass  

Thome... 

Fish   

Patrick  and  Son   

Aries,  8.  W  

Adamson  and  Sons  

Scrivener,  Eegent's-pk.  (accepted) 


£5,178  0  0 

4,980  0  0 

4,930  0  0 

4,889  0  0 

4,428  0  0 

4,068  0  0 

.•5,987  0  0 

3,907  0  0 


Eedditcfi. — For  sewering  the  district  for  the  local 
board.  Messrs.  Gotto  and  Beesley,  of  Westminster,  en- 
gineers :— 

Laws  (accepted)    £7,051   0  0 

Scarborough. -For  new  premises  in  Westborough, 
Scarborough,  for  Messrs.  Kowntree,  Sons,  and  Co.  Mr. 
Edward  Burgess,  architect.  Quantities  by  Ml-.  W.  Thorni- 

craft  : — 

Walton,  E.   £16,151    3  2J 

Bastimann,  J.,  and  Sons   14,525  17  2 

Foster,    J   14,047    3  7 

Thorp,  J.  H   13,635  15  0 

Bellerby,  W   13,464   6  0 

Homer,  F   13,111  15  0 

Coates,  J   13,064   9  2J 

Malton,  W.  E   12,622   8  44 

Barry,  J   12,577  0  0 

PetchandFox    12,326   4  0 

Peacock,  W.    12,316   2  0 

Spencer,  A.  and  Co   12,268   8  0 

Fadbury,  J.,  and  Son    12,165   1  2 

Jaram,  J.    12,104   0  0 

Mansfield,  G   11,978   2  0 

Bland,  J   11,934   0  0 

Leake,  E   11,897   0  0 

Posgate,  L.    n,863  11  7 

.Towsey,  W.    11,787   0  0 

Dennison,  W   11,738  18  0 

Scales,  G.    11,520   0  0 

SMETnwicK.— For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  Hough- 
lane,  Smethwick,  for  the  Harborne  School  Boa-d. 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp  and  Co.,  architects,  Birmingham. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Garlick,  J.,  Birmingham   £2,840   0  0 

Wlutehouse  &  Jones,  B'mingham  2,512  0  0 
Whitehouse,  D.,  Smethwick  ...  2,494  0  0 
Sapcote  and  Sons,  Birmingham...  2,492  0  0 
Smith,  H.  &  Son.  West  Bromwich      2,465   0  0 

Bowen,  J.,  Birmingham   2,450  0  0 

Harley  and  Son,  Smethwick  ...  2,330  0  0 
Jeffery  and  Son,  Birmingham    ...      2,290   0  0 

Walton,  E.,  Smethwick    2,249   0  0 

Stockton  and  Son,  Oldbury       ...      2,239  0  0 
Bennett,  W.  T.,  Birmingham*  ...      2,185   0  0 
•  Accepted. 

Smethwick.— For  additions  to  Brasshouse-lane  schools, 

Smethwick,  for  the  Harborne  School  Board.   Messrs.  J. 

P.  Sharp  and  Co.,  architects.    Quantities  supplitd  :— 

Garlick,  J   £1,850   0  0 

Whitehouse,  W   1,678   0  0 

Bowen,  J   1,460  0  0 

W  hitehouse  and  Jones    1 ,450   0  0 

Stockton  and  Son   1,449   0  0 

Harley  and  Son    1,430   0  0 

Sapcote  and  Sons   1,396   0  0 

Bennett,  W.  T   1,391    0  0 

Jeffery  and  Son    1,344   0  0 

Walton,  E   1,331    0  0 

Smith,  H.  and  Son  (accepted)    ...      1,322   0  0 
Somers  Town.— For  part  rebuilding  Nos.  1  and  2, 

Chapel-street,  Somers  Town,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones. 

Messrs.  John  Saville  and  Son,  architects,  1,  Argyle- 

square.   Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Fawkes,  O   £1,390  0  0 

Emery,  J.      ...   1,350  0  0 

Temple  and  Forster    1,290  0  0 

Cave,  C   1,250  0  0 

Hawkins,  T   1,099  0  0 

Beale,  J   1,040  0  0 

Wall,  Bros   998  0  0 

Auley,  J   980  0  0 

Eoyal,  W.  (accepted)    966  0  0 

Somers  Town.— For  cabinet  and  bar  fittings  at  "  The 
Coffee  House,"  Chalton-street,  Somers  Town,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Brown.  Messrs.  J.  Saville  and  Son,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Braid  and  Co   £380  0  0 

Schlater,  N   315  0  0 

Temple  and  Forster   300  0  0 

Eoyal,  W   307  0  0 

Loaring,  S   286  5  0 

Auley,  J.    287  0  0 

Emery,  J.  (accepted)   277  16  0 

Pewterer's  work  for  ditto  : — 

Warne,  J   183   0  0 

Grimes,  G   155   0  0 

Watts  and  Co.    148  14  6 

Paddon,  W.,  junr   147   0  0 

Warne,  H.  T   146   0  0 

Southampton.— For  new  premises,  at  S.  W.  corner  of 
North  Front  and  St.  Mary's-street.   Mr.  Arthur  Martin, 

architect  :  — 

Eowland  (accepted)    £316  15  0 


Stratford-on-Avon.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Eowley  House,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  for  Mr.  H.  W. 
Newton.  Mr.  Joseph  Lattimer,  architect.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

Eobertsand  Sons   £1,425 


Callaway,  J. 
Price  and  Son 
Wilkinson,  T. 
Compton,  J.  .. 
Cox  and  Kings 
Girling,  W.  .. 
Whateley,  G.  (accepted) 


1,180 
1,152 
1,091 
1,030 
1,000 
997 
917 


Stroud,  Glos.— For  scavenging  the  town  for  three 
years,  for  the  local  board  :-- 

Per  Year. 

Lawrence    ...    £351   0  0 

Savage  (accepted)    339   0  0 

Tilehurst,  near  Beading.— For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  Eoebuck  Hotel,  for  Messis.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Webb,  architect,  1,  Blagrave-street,  Beading. 
Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Elliot,  Newbury    £1,590   0  0 

Kimberlee,  Banbury    1,500  0  0 

Dodd,  Caversham    1,498   0  0 

Simonds, Beading   1,484  0  0 

Wernham,  Beading    1,477  1  2  0 

Higgs,  Beading    1,429   0  0 

East.  EeadiDg    1,41 2  0  0 

Jenkins,  Beading    1,280   0  0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  ...      1,200   0  0 
[AU  bricks,  sand,  and  a  portion  of  the  fittings  will  be 
provided  by  the  proprietors.] 

Uckfield.— For  drainage  works  at  Eidgwood,  for  the 
Uckfield  local  board  :  — 

Ware  (accepted)  £48  0  0 

West  Brighton. — For  making  new  road  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  A  ldrington  Estate,  West  Brighton.  Mr. 
Arthur  Lewis,  C.E  ,  surveyor :  — 

Oliver    £370   0  0 

North    361   0  0 

Harrison  (accepted)   310  0  0 

West  Ham.— For  the  execution  of  road  and  sewer 
works  on  the  Stratford  Market  Estate,  West  Ham,  for 
the  United  Land  Company  (Limited) :  — 

Waller,  A.  ... 

Crockett,  W. ... 

Acock,  G. 

Killingback  ... 

Porter,  W.  ... 

Wilson,  H.  ... 

J ackson,  J ohn 

Ford  and  Co.... 

Hollo  way 

Jackson,  Jesse  (accepted) 


£2,180 

0 

0 

2,150 

0 

0 

1,760 

0 

0 

1,749 

0 

0 

1,719 

lij 

0 

1,588 

0 

0 

1,499 

0 

0 

1,495 

0 

0 

1,490 

0 

0 

1,399 

0 

0 

BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Grounc 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0..UMITED, ; 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


Bath  Stone. — Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 


ISAAC  SUMSION, 


NEWARK  STREET 


BATH. 


Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.   Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 

— 1  Adyt.] 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS, 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 
Immense  Slock  always  ready   for  Laying, 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Speclnl 
Kates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


ARTISTIC 


I  N  E  ?:  Y 


(Turpln'i  Patent),  fi-lfi  inch  thick,  preprint  on 
deal  back  Lamlnatloni,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 


THIN  PARQUET 

A  Solid  Parquet.   Used  for  veneering  old  existing 

deal  floors,  and  Is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure,  bee  Construction. 


ORNAMENTAL 

PARQUET. 


DEAL 
^  ^  BACKING. 


April  8,  1881. 
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THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  AT 
ISLINGTON. 

[first  notice.] 

A GENERAL    glance    at    the  manu- 
factures and  various  appliances  con- 
nected   with    building,   engineering,  and 
decoration  now  open  to  the  public  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  affords  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  public  appreciation 
of  the  idea  and  of  the  efforts  of  its  pro- 
moters to  insure  success.     Confining  our 
present  notice  to  a  general  review  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  exhibits  in  the  order  of  the 
main  avenues,  we  first  remark  an  extensive 
show  of  decorative  chimney-pieces  and  stoves 
in  suites,  kitchen-ranges,  &c,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ashton  and  Green,  of  Bury-street, 
St.    Mary   Axe,    E.C.     The  sculptured 
statuary,  Siena,  and  other  Italian  marble 
chimney-pieces,  are  costly  and  elaborate  in 
design,  and  the  general  visitor  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  workmanship  and 
finish  of  these  exhibits.    The  suites  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  fittings  and  decora- 
tive accessories  for  the  fireplaces  of  drawing- 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  halls,  bedrooms,  and 
other  apartments.      The   enamelled  slate 
designs  in  dark  green,    black,  and  other 
colours  are  well  worth  attention ;  these,  in 
some  instances,  are  relieved  by  cut  and  gilt 
scrollwork;  they  are  in  all  sizes,  and  are 
fitted    with   slow-combustion   stoves,  tile 
hearths,  fenders,  and  fireirons  of  suitable 
patterns.     We  notice   an  enamelled  slate 
dado  in  sage  green,  with  peacock-green 
frieze  enriched  with    floral  ornament  on 
an    oak    plinth    for    bath-rooms  ;  some 
well-finished    Queen  Anne    grates,  with 
embossed   electro-bronzed   panels    in  the 
sides;  a  few  excellent  "  Parson's  Grates," 
black  and  brass   moulded  register-stoves, 
fenders  and   fireirons ;    a    large  display 
of  kitchen  tile  panel  ranges  of  different 
makes,   enamelled  baths,   lavatory  tops; 
while  another  part   of  the   collection  is 
devoted  to  ridge  tiles,   string-courses,  and 
other     architectural     wares.      We  also 
noticed  the    "Kyrle    Grate"  (Parker's 
Patent),   named,   we  presume,  in  honour 
of  the  society  which,  in  junction  with  the 
National  Health  Society,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  questions  of  sanitation 
and  house-furnishing  to  the  front.     It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Co., 
and  one  important  advantage  appears  to  be 
the  adaptability  of  the  principle  to  any 
grate.    The  one  shown  has  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  open  fire-grate  of  the  form 
familiartothe  publicasthe ' '  Country  Parson's 
Grate,"  but  called  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Co. 
the  "  Iron  Bridge  "  grate.     The  improve- 
ment lies  in  the  back  arrangement,  which  is, 
however,  remarkably  simple  :  a  hole  about 
10  by  2  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  brick 
just  above  the  solid  bottom  of  the  fire, 
which  aperture  communicates  with  a  supple- 
mentary flue  at  the  back.  The  d  raught  draws 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  fire  into  the 
supplementary  or  back  flue,  whilst  the  upper 
portion  of  the  fire  draws  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  top  plate  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  usual  register  door.    The  two 
flues  meet  just  above  the  point  and  join  the 
chimney  proper  ;  thus,  a  high  degree  of 
temperature  is    raised  and  maintained,  a 
damper  at  the  top  regulating  this,  and  a  sliding 
blower  in  front,  which,  however,   is  only 
necessary  when  the  fire   is  in  process  of 
lighting.    Mr.  Joseph  Tall,  of  Lordship- 
lane,  Dulwich,  Bhows  a  new  method  of 


building  in  concrete,  in  which  the  material 
is  cast  in  the  form  of  panels  about  3ft. 
lOin.  by  3ft.    This  improved  mode  of  con- 
crete building  is   illustrated  by  a  room 
built  with  the  material,  fitted  up  with  a  bay 
window  with    mullions,  a   fireplace,  &c. 
Each  slab  or  panel  is  about  3in.  in  thickness, 
and  is  cast  in  a  mould  so  that  when  put  to- 
gether they  form  a  series  of  panels  with 
stiles  and  rails  ;  the  joints  occurring  in  the 
centres  of  these.    The  interior  framework  is 
moulded,  and  the  external  projections  are 
left  square  ;  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  panels 
can  be  ornamented  with  coloured  materials 
or  simply  rough-cast.    Drawings  sh  owing  a 
patent  roof,  dispensing  with  lath  and  plaster, 
indestructible  door  and  window-frames,  &c, 
are  also  exhibited.  Ventilating  contrivances 
are  numerous  :  Messrs.  Boyle  and  Son,  of 
Bothwell-street,    Glasgow,   and  Holborn 
Viaduct,  exhibit  their  patent  self-acting  air- 
pump  ventilators  of  various  forms,  adapted 
for  the  extraction  of  foul  air  from  buildings 
of  various  kinds.    The  forms  shown  range 
from  the  most  elaborate  fleche  or  turret,  to 
plain,  circular,    and  square,  and  the  ven- 
tilators can  be  applied,  not  only  to  apart- 
ments, but  to  soil-pipes,  drains,  workshops, 
&c.    These  are  made  of  all  usual  sizes  of 
pipes.     Chimney-cowls   and  vertical-tube 
inlets  are  special  manufactures  of  this  firm, 
and  a  large  diagram,  explaining  the  applica- 
tion of  Messrs.  Boyle's  system  of  ventilation 
to  houses  and  other  buildings,  will  be  scanned 
with  attention.    We  may  next  notice  the 
improved  wood  revolving  shutters,  worked 
by  a  balance-weight  motion,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  coil,  as  that  by  Salmon 
Barnes  and  Co.,  of    Ulverston — a  marked 
advance  on  the  old  system  by  obviating  all 
friction,  &c.  Gas-fittings  and  chandeliers  of 
many  new  patterns  are  to  be  found  in  the 
stall  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  D.  Hulett  and  Co., 
High  Holborn.    The  opal  shade  light  for 
large  rooms  is  a    great  improvement  in 
economising  illuminating  power  ;  the  shade 
throws  the  light  on  the  table,  whereas  the 
ordinary   globes  in  use  reflect  it  on  the 
ceiling.    We  commend  also  the  hexagon 
tubes  for  gas-brackets  introduced  by  this 
firm,  and  their  street-lamps  are  certainly 
economical    in    avoiding    putty  -  glazing. 
Architects  will  be  repaid  by  inspecting  the 
beautiful  specimens   of    the   "  Lincrusta- 
Walton"  or  Muralis  decorations  of  Messrs. 
Walton  and   Co.  ;  and  the  artistic  wall- 
papers of  Messrs.  Jeffreys  and  Son,  of  Essex- 
road.  The  blueish-grey  wall-paper  and  dado, 
and  a  light  silvery  grey  paper,  enriched  with 
Renaissance  scrolls,  heightened  by  gold,  are 
particularly  rich   and   effective.  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Graham  exhibit  examples  of 
their  fibrous  plaster  ceilings  and  cornices, 
and  the  Adamite  decorations  and  friezes  show 
the  capabilities  of  the  material  for  relief 
painting  and  ready  fixing  to  ceilings  and 
walls.    Another   and  more  recent  decora- 
tion lately  noticed  by  us  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
artistically  harmonious  and  quiet  interior 
furnished  by  the  Papyrotile  Company,  of 
Holborn  Viaduct,  a  kind  of  paper-tile  wall 
decoration,    affording  a   comfortable  and 
semi-hard    surface,    resembling  stamped 
plaster  or  leather,  which  can  be  printed  and 
embossed  to  any  pattern,  and  in  various 
pleasing  shades  of  colour.    The  room  thus 
lined  is  of  a  dark  sage  green,  with  a  warm- 
toned  folial  pattern  in  embossed  relief ,  and  a 
rich  dark  dado  of  brown  relieved  by  gold 
margins.    In  the  departments  of  faience  and 
terra-cotta,  Messrs.  Wilcock  and  Company, 
Burmantofts,  Leeds,  contribute  a  variety  of 
their  manufactures  in  glazed  bricks,  terra- 
cotta, Burmantofts   faience,  and  sanitary 
ware,  and  their  specimens  are  superior  in 
design  and  colour  to  any  in  the  Exhibition. 
In  this  climate  we  cannot  conceive  a  more 
durable,  cleaner,  or  brighter  material  for  our 
house-fronts.    String- courses,  diaper-work, 
in  brown  and  tints  of  green,  panels  in 
different  6hades  of  pleasing  colours,  with 


relief  ornament  of  natural  and  conventional 
foliage,  panels   and  plaques  for  inlays  to 
furniture,  are  among  the  instances  this  firm 
exhibit  to  show   the  capabilities  of  their 
excellent  material.     A  few  well  modelled 
panels,   with  emblematic  figure-subjects, 
are  in  good  taste.    The  colours  are  in  shades 
of  brown  and  green.     Specimens  of  tiles 
pleasingly  arranged    in    geometrical  but 
irregular    lines,    embossed    with  suitable 
Queen  Anne  and  Renaissance  ornament,  in 
gradations  of  green  and  blue  blended  into 
pleasing  harmonies,  are  in  good  keeping, 
and  contrast  with   many   of  the  vulgar 
examples  of  such  work  to  be  found  in  the 
exhibition.    Messrs.  Wilcock    show  what 
may  be  done  to  relieve  our  chimney-pieces, 
hearths,  and  dadoes  by  the  substitution  of 
high-class  modelled  and  coloured  faience  for 
bad  carving  in  wood.     We  notice  in  the 
collection  some  unique  vases   of  antique 
shapes  made  in  the  same  clay,  with  the 
colour  blended  and    glazed,  of  superior 
manufacture  ;  a  large  red  terra-cotta  medal- 
lion with  head,  a  few  weU  designed  consoles, 
and  a  variety    of   glazed-coloured  bricks 
moulded  and  plain.    We  may  merely  add 
that  Messrs.  Wilcock's  collection  does  not 
pretend  to  compete  with  the  bizarre  and 
cheap  manufacture  conspicuous  for  tawdry 
decoration  and  colours.     In  the  sanitary 
department  of  this  firm  we  remark  a  very 
strong  kind  of  stoneware  closet  made  in  the 
sectional  form  of  a  trough,  and  of  such  a 
size  and  thickness  that  its  use  supersedes 
the  ordinary  wooden  riser,  the  only  part 
requiring  to  be  lined  being  the  seat.    It  is 
needless  to  say  the  Sanitary  Trough  Closet  can 
be  readily  cleansed ;  the  trough  can  be  fitted 
to  a  range  of  several  closets,  with  partitions 
of  brick  or  simply  galvanised  iron  or  slate, 
projecting  a  little,  and  of  a  sufficient  height 
between  each  as  to  insure  privacy.  For 
schools,    factories,    barracks,    and  other 
buildings  of  a  public  character,  the  trough- 
closet  is  well  adapted,  and  appears  to  be  a 
great  sanitary  improvement  on  wooden  and 
iron  ones. 

Messrs.   Burke    and  Co.,   of  Newman- 
street,  have  a  few  highly- artistic  specimens 
of  their  marble  mosaic,  a  material  well 
known  to  architects.    These  mosaics  are  of 
good  design  and  colour,  and  the  exhibits 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  to  produce 
imperishable  wall  decoration.    The  advan- 
tage of  marble  mosaic  for  polychromatic 
decoration,  its  freedom  from  artificial  colour- 
ing and  factitious  elements,  and  the  soft 
and  harmonious  effect,  are  needless  to  dwell 
on  here.    One  of  the  principal  specimens  is 
a  slab  of  mosaic  of  the  opus  incertum  kind, 
composed  of  marble  tesserae,  of  irregular 
shape,  inserted  in  a  solid  mass  in  cement, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  and  polished.  The 
design  is    of    semi- Greek    or  Pompeiian 
character,  a  scroll-work  and  honeysuckle  of 
black  tesserfe  with  birds  are  introduced,  on  a 
ground  of  a  pleasing  mixture  of  blended 
colour,  in  which  yellow,  red,  and  grey  are 
the    predominant    colours.     The  marble 
mosaic  concrete  manufactured  by  this  firm 
for  the  Law  Courts  is   a  capital  paving 
material,  and  the  colours  are  harmonious. 
The  examples  of  foliated  borders  in  white 
and  black    are  very   bold,  and  suitable 
in    character    for    pavements    and  sur- 
face decorations  where  flatness  is  essential. 
Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.'s  show  of  ware, 
sanitary  and  artistic,  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  this  well-known  firm's  manufacture. 
We  need  only  single  out  here  a  capital  new 
siphon  waste   preventer ;    samples  of  the 
new  radiating  tile  stoves,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  iron  stoves,  as  there  is  no  smoke  ;  a 
filter,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  in 
which  ground  stoneware  and  sand  are  the 
filtering  materials,   the  specimens  of  the 
Doulton  ware  in  tiles  and  art  pottery,  and 
terra-cotta  details  for  buildings  and  decora- 
tions. 

Several  firms  of  established  reputation 
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exhibit  in  varicms  forms  of  decorative  iron- 
mongery which  the  present  styles  of  house- 
architecture  have  called    into  existence. 
Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  and  Co.,  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  show  some  creditable  things 
in  the  way  of  Queen  Anne  stoves,  kitcheners, 
marble  mantelpieces,  &c,  and  there  are 
some  others,  with  chimney-pieces  and  over- 
mantels in  walnut,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  of  Bunhill-row.    Mr.  James  Hill 
shows  a  large  collectioa  of  Queen  Anne  and 
Elizabethan  locks  in  brass.    Rim,  mortice, 
drawback,  stock,  and  cabinet  locks  of  vari- 
ous .patterns,  night-latches,  brass  furniture, 
and  plates  of  superior  quality  are  to  be  seen. 
For  more  expensive  locks,  in  which  the  in- 
genuity of  the  lockmaker  has  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  baffle  the  skill  and  dexterity 
of  the  burglar,  the  interesting  stall  of  Messrs. 
Chubb  and  Son,  of  Queen  Victoria-street, 
is  worth  a  visit.    Messrs.   Chubb  exhibit 
several  wonderful  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  art  of  the  locksmith.    We  need  only 
to  name  the  electric  time  lock,  in  which  two 
chronometers  are  introduced,  constructed  so 
that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  time ;  the 
electric  burglar  alarm,  contrived  in  such  a 
manner,  that  even  if  the  wires  are  cut,  or 
tampered  with  in  any  manner  known  to  ex- 
pert burglars,  the  alarm  is  sounded.  The 
combination  keyless  lock  is  also  a  marvel  of 
the  locksmith's  art,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  perfect  mechanism  can  be  combined 
with  the  artist's  taste,  and  that  our  leading 
locksmiths   are  emulous  of  imitating  the 
Mediaeval    artists,    and    the  later  work- 
manship   of    the    Tudor   period.  Many 
of  the  mechanical  improvements  in  this  art 
are  due  to  our  American  friends,  and  to  the 
great  Hobbs  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  in 
challenging  the  asserted  superiority  of  our 
ownskill.  Those,  atleast,  who  take  an  interest 
in  safes  and  locks  will  find,  by  a  glance  at 
Messrs.  Chubb's  stall,  that  we  have  made 
some  progress  of  late  years  in  this  direction. 
The  comfort  of  students  has  not  been  for- 
gotten.   Messrs.  Colman  and  Glendenning, 
of  Norwich,  exhibit  a  very  cleverly  con- 
trived seat  and  desk,  both  of  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  pupil.    The  seat-back  is 
fitted  with  Dr.  Roll's  spine  pad,  which  cva. 
be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  support  re- 
quired.   This  "adjustable  desk,"  and  the 
science  and  art  table,"  which  can  be  used 
as  a  flat  table,  as  a  desk  for  writing,  and  a 
sloped  rest  for  drawing  and  sketching,  are 
certainly  noticeable  and    inexpensive  ap- 
pliances for  the  school  or  class-room.  The 
Glendenning  "  modern  desk  "  is  made  in 
pitch-pine,  birch,   walnut,    varnished  or 
polished,  the  desk  and  seat  being  supported 
by  cast-iron  standards. 

Parquetry  and  wall  panelling  are  largely 
represented  by  many  manufacturers.  We 
may  especially  call  attention  to  Messrs.  J. 
E.  Eberhard  and  Co's  (Edward-street, 
Hampstead-road)  improved  parquet  flooring 
and  patent  glue  for  laying  parquet  on 
wood,  stone,  concrete,  and  other  surfaces. 
The  specimens  of  treads  in  end-grained 
wood,  and  teak  nosings,  and  the  samples 
of  parquet  for  dadoes  ami  other  purposes  are 
worth  attention.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  advantages  of  Messrs.  Eberhard's  thin 
parquet  laid  in  their  patent  glue,  and  we 
may  now  draw  notice  to  their  panelled  dado, 
a  handsome  parquetry  table,  and  several 
specimens  of  moulded  joinery  and  carved 
panels.  Mr.  H.  Bassant,  of  Well-street, 
is  the  exhibitor  also  of  improved  parquet 
flooring  and  wall  panelling.  A  very  effective 
dado,  in  two  kinds  of  English  oak,  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  workmanship.  Messrs. 
Esdailc  and  Co.,  of  the  City-road,  are  con- 
spicuous exhibitors  of  Swedish  doors,  floor- 
ing, &c,  of  various  descriptions  and 
moderate  prices.  Afour-pan&lled  inside  door, 
7ft.  by  3ft.,  moulded  both  sides,  costs  only  L^8i 
•>d.  in  deal  framing.  The  Amorican  doors, 
architraves,  and  other  mouldings  are  also 
well  turned  out  and  cleanly  worked.  In 


this  connection  we  may  mention  Webb's 
(Worcester)  "  Decorated  Woods  "  for  floors, 
walls,  &c.  These  are  tile-like  blocks  of  pine, 
stained  throughout  their  substance  with 
various  colours  in  elaborate  patterns.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  being  inlaid,  but  the 
colours  are  rather  tawdry.  Of  course,  unequal 
shrinkage  is  avoided. 

A  branch  of  house-fitting  manufacture, 
which  seems  to  have  made  great  strides  of 
late  years,  and  is  well  represented  at  the 
Exhibition,  is  that  of  window-sashes  and 
window-blinds,  &c.  No  less  than  a  dozen 
exhibitors  we  have  noted  display  specimens 
of  sash  arrangements,  fastenings,  lifts, 
fittings,  blinds,  and  shutters.  A  handsomely 
fitted-up  stall  in  the  main  avenue  (Messrs. 
Hodkinson  and  Clarke,  of  Birmingham)  is 
worth  a  visit  for  its  unique  display  of 
window-blinds,  shutters,  &c.  We  may  draw 
particular  notice  to  the  ' '  Queen  Anne ' ' 
window-blind  revolving  shutter,  a  neat  and 
effective  shade,  also  serving  as  a  ventilator 
for  diffusing  the  air  through  the  room  ;  the 
laths  are,  as  in  the  Venetian  blind,  with  in- 
tervening spaces,  and  it  is  made  as  a  re- 
volving shutter  to  coil  in  a  cornice  above  the 
window.  The  coil  takes  up  a  small  space, 
and  the  prices  quoted  for  red  deal  is  about 
Is.  8d.  per  foot  superficial  primed.  The 
"metallic  Venetian"  blind  is  certainly  an 
economical  substitute  for  wood,  and  occu- 
pies less  room.  Another  clever  form  of 
revolving  shutter  is  shown  to  a  doorway.  It 
is  called  the  "Early  English"  revolving 
shutter  :  the  surface  is  studded  over,  repre- 
senting nail-heads,  and  when  painted  of  a 
dark  colour  and  gilded,  represents  a  light 
metal  surface.  The  lead  lights  of  this  firm 
are  neater  than  usual,  and  compare  well  with 
many  lead-glazed  lights,  and  we  have  con- 
fidence in  recommending  them  to  architects. 

J.  Tomlinson  and  Sons,  Leeds,  exhibit  an 
ingenious  model  of  a  "reversible  window" 
(Phillips'  patent),  the  advantage  of  which  is 
that  ordinary  sashes  can  be  made  to  swing 
round  for  cleaning,  thus  avoiding  the  risk 
of  accidents  in  cleaning  from  the  outside. 
The  sashes  are  hung  clear  of  the  slips  and 
inside  bead,  and  to  avoid  straight  joints,  the 
side  of  sash  is  rebated,  and  a  metal  bar  in- 
serted to  fii  the  rebate.     Each  sash  is 
turned  on  two  pivots  or  screws  fixed  to  the 
bars.    Another  advantage  of  the  pivots  is 
that  the  sashes  can  be  brought  up  close  to  the 
bottom  bead  and  the  meeting-rails.  The 
method  can  be  applied  to  any  common  sash 
window,  and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  the  invention. 
The  "  Ulverston  patent  revolving  shutter," 
well  knowu  to  builders,  is  shown  by  a  full- 
size  working  model,  by  Salmon,  Barnes,  and 
Co.,  Ulverston.    It  is  needless  to  say  the 
motion  is  rendered  free  from  the  objections 
urged  to  many  ordinary  revolving  shutters, 
and  the  manufacturers  guarantee  the  work- 
ing.    A    variety  of    fittings    for  shops, 
stabling,  and  other  purposes,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Clarke,  Bunnett,  and 
Co.,  of  Queen-street.    Cast-iron  fittings  to 
stalls,  of  good  construction,  are  shown  by  a 
model,  and  the  lift,  with  patent  brake,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  plan.    We  notice, 
also,  specimens  of  metallic  blinds.    Close  to 
this   stall,  Messrs.   Jones  and  Willis,  of 
Euston-road,   send  numerous  articles  of 
their  manufacture.   The  "  Hesperus  "  lamp, 
of  various  patterns,  is  worth  notice ;  the 
light  given  is  said  to  be  equal  to  lo  candles. 
Suspending  and    table  lamps,  pendants, 
corona;,  brackets,  and  every  form  of  domestic 
and  eec]es:astical  brasswork  will  be  found, 
and  the  workmanship  and  finish  leave  little 
to  be  desired.    In  scagliola  the  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  Bellman   and  Ivoy,  of  Wigmore- 
street,  claim  notice ;  various  specimens  of 
ited  worlis  of  columns,  dados,  capitals, 
and  th.'  mode  of  covering  iron  or  brick  cores 
with  scagliola,  are  shown,  and  worth  atten- 
tion from  the  profession.     The  imitations 
an  remarkably  good. 


We  have  already  referred  to  a  concrete 
cottage  in  slabs.    Several  exhibitors  show 
forms  of  improved  concrete  apparatus.  Mr. 
Thomas  Potter,  of  Grange-park,  Alresford, 
has  two  models,  one  showing  his  monolithic 
concrete    apparatus    for    building,  and 
the  other,  hollow  walls  constructed  with 
Potter's   dove-tailed   facing  slabs,  which 
require  no    appliances,   and  which  make 
smooth-finished    surfaces    on  both  sides. 
There    is    a    model    also    showing  how 
half-brick  facings  may  be  used  with  the  slabs 
inside.    To  architects  desirous  of  comparing 
the  advantages  of  the  different  systems, 
these   models,   and  the  apparatus  shown 
by  Messrs.  Tall,  and  Drake  andCo.,in  another 
part  (No.  296),  will  be  found  of  interest. 
Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  of  Leeds,  shows  a  Queen 
Anne  pilaster  with  trusses,  some  excellent 
fire-proof  steps,  in  which   iron    slag  has 
been  introduced  in  the  aggregate,  and  a 
very  hard  granite  concrete.    The  best  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  this  material  are  the 
works  executed  by  Mr.  Walker;  among 
these  we  find  the  paving  to  nave  and  aisles 
of  St.  Bartholomew  Church,  Armley,  Leeds, 
a  large  structure  lately  illustrated  in  our 
pages,   from  the  designs   of  Mr.  Henry 
Walker ;  the  gun-platform  at  Bridlington 
Quay,  several  railway  platforms,  as  Clayton 
and  Batley  stations,  others  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.    The  concrete  pavement 
has  been  used  also  for  the  Redmill  and 
Pontefract,  and  other  station  platforms,  and 
for  this  purpose  no  material  can  offer  greater 
advantages.  Some  thousands  of  yards  have 
been  laid  for  the  Leeds  School  Board  at 
various  schools ;  and  for  heavy  trafSc  and 
stable  floors  cannot  be  surpassed.    Mr.  W. 
H.  Lascelles,  of  Bunhill-row,  has  again  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition 
of  his  concrete  work.    The  chimney-pieces, 
designed  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  are 
capital  examples  of  manufacture.    We  also 
observe  a  window,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  M-A. ;  others  by  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  R.A.  ;  a  clustered  pillar,  designed  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bloomfield ;  and  various  taste- 
fully-designed and  manufactured  panels, 
balustrades,  cornices,   strings,   and  other 
articles.    Mr.  Lascelles'  patent  tile  slabs 
may  be  seen  well  introduced  in  the  model 
cottage  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ihlee  and 
Home,  of  Alderrnanbury,  in  another  part, 
built  to  show  the  value  of  Balmain's  lumin- 
ous   paint.    The   walls   and  ceilings  of 
this    chamber    are    washed    over  with 
this   paint,  and  present  a  highly  lumin- 
ous  effect,   an  artificial  daylight,  which 
may  be  turned  to  profitable   account  in 
various  ways.    Messrs.  Ihlee  and  Home's 
rustic  cottage  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  paint  we 
have  seen.    We  believe  the  paint  can  now 
be  had  at  6s.  a  lb. 

We  must  defer  till  next  week  notices  of 
several  other  exhibits,  and  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  a  variety  of  important  con- 
tractors' labour-saving  appliances.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Reynolds,  of  Blackfriars;  Crossley  Bros., 
of  the  Poultry  ;  Messrs.  Rosser  and  Russell, 
of  Charing-cross,  are  exhibitors  of  some 
very  excellent  appliances  and  machinery. 
The  "Eureka  Concrete  Co.,"  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  are  also  exhibitors  of  various 
useful  and  ornamental  applications  of  their 
concrete,  and  for  staircases  and  railway  plat- 
forms no  material  is  better  suited.  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Co.,  of  Lcadenhall  House, 
have,  as  usual,  a  striking  display  of  their 
patent  prismoidal  lens  pavement  lights,  to 
which  we  may  draw  attention  in  our  next ; 
Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  and  Co.,  of  Cheap- 
side,  show  a  bullion-vault  door,  as  made  for 
the  Treasury  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
some  capital  safes  called  the  "Progress." 
Messrs.  Rownson,  Drew,  and  Co.  also  exhibit 
Some  specimens  of  rolled  iron  joists  and 
brasswork  of  good  design,  while  sanitary 
appliances  are  too  numerous  and  important 
to  mention  in  detail  this  woek.  The  searcher 
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for  novelties  in  this  direction  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  Messrs.  Capper,  Son, 
and  Co.'s  exhibition,  and  at  other  stalls  to 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  refer  in  our 
next  issue.  All  who  value  brightness  and 
cheerfulness  about  a  house  should  see  the 
variety  of  tasteful  and  inexpensive  blinds 
and  blind-materials  shown  at  stand  200  by 
Messrs.  J.  Avery  and  Co.,  of  Great  Portland- 
street,  which  are  as  unique  as  they  are 
desirable ;  and  a  modest  little  invention 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  Shaw's  "  Dust- 
less  Cinder  Sifter,"  devised  by  a  lady  and 
shown  by  Mr.  Godden  at  stand  350,  which, 
if  only  the  servants  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
use  it,  will  certainly  prevent  dust  in  many  a 
room  and  save  many  a  ton  of  coals  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime.  The  show  of  cooking 
apparatus,  stoves,  steam  washing-machines 
and  wringers,  made  by  Mr.  Clements,  at 
stalls  17,  18,  20,  and  21,  will  repay  attention. 
Our  examination  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  really  labour-saving  ap- 
pliances, and  in  many  cases  inventions  of  a 
similar  kind  are  pushed  before  the  public, 
which  not  only  imperfectly  fulfil  their 
objects,  but  involve  more  work  than  the 
older  and  simpler  hand-processes  they  are 
meant  to  supersede.  The  last  exhibit  we 
can  mention  this  week  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Lovedee,  Son,  and  Bate,  of  the  New  Kent- 
road  (No.  375),  comprising  some  useful  locks 
and  door  furniture,  a  patent  sash-lifter  of 
simple  action,  a  patent  curtain-fastener,  and 
one  or  two  other  domestic  helps,  which,  if 
a  little  beyond  the  scope  of  a  building 
exhibition,  are  certainly  within  the  wants 
and  means  of  everyone  who  lives  in  a  house 
made  with  hands. 


THE  SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

THE  fifty-eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk- 
street,  Pall  Mall,  East,  opens  with  the  dis- 
play of  some  pleasing  pictures,  and  if  there 
is  nothing  strikingly  original  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  walls  show  a  more  healthy  tone  in 
treatment  and  colour  than  we  have  lately 
seen.     Incident  in   everyday  life  forms, 
as  usual,  a  large  class  of  subjects,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  oil-pictures  which  greet  us 
in  the  large  room  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid's  sub- 
ject,  "Her  Constant  Care,"  in  which  the 
painter,  with  his  customary  freedom  of  hand- 
ling and  freshness  of  colour,  depicts  an  old 
farmhouse  and  yard,  with  a  thoughtful 
housewife  engaged  in  feeding  her  brood 
of  chickens.    The  picture,  however,  has 
more  m  its  treatment  and  handling  than  the 
subject  to  engage  attention ;  the  touch  of 
the  artist,  rather  "  blottesque,"  is  never  of 
that  painstaking  neatness  which  many  ad- 
mire ;  there  is  a  neglige,  but  without  indeci- 
sion or  crudity,  a  suggestion   of  freshness 
in  the  early  foliage.    A  well-known  mem- 
ber, W.  Dendy  Sadler,  the  painter  of  "  Com- 
plete Angler  "  and  other  well-known  works, 
sends  one  of  his  amusing  studies  of  monas- 
tic life  in  "  A  visit  from  Brother  Dominie." 
The  jovial  countenances  of  the  monks  with 
then-  fishing  tackle  are  humorously  Dor- 
trayed,  a  glimpse  of  the  old  monastery  above 
its  surrounding  of  foliage  appears  in  the 
background,  and  the  only  exception  we 
take  is  the  particularly  prim  and  modish 
porch,  which  has  an  exceedingly  modern 
look    about  it  rather    out    of  keeping. 

Return  from  Sport,"  by  J.  S.  Noble,  M., 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  a  large 
canvas;  the  group  of  dogs,  watchfully 
guarding  the  bench  of  game,  is  vigorously 
painted,  wanting,  however,  in  the  solidity  of 
shadow.  The  same  artist's  "Waiting  and 
Watching,"  another  large  picture  (195),  re- 
presenting a  harvest  scene,  the  chief  figures 
being  a  horse  harnessed  to  a  rude  cart 
partly  laden  with  the  sheaves  of  wheat, 
displays  a  more  masterly  handling  in  com- 
position, light  and  shade.    J.  Gow,  M.,  E. 


Gustave  Girardot,  M.,  A.  Ludovici,  are  well 
represented  by  works  such  as  "A  Gipsy 
Nymph  "(20),  "Anxious  Inquiries"  (27), 
"The  Little  Beggar"  (41),  "A  Cosy 
Comer"  (46).  The  last  is  French  in  hand- 
ling, soft  and  bright  in  colour  and  rich  in 
accessories  ;  the  girl  in  bright  blue  dress,  and 
the  bay  windows  are  truthfully  rendered. 

Landscape  is   admirably  represented  by 
such  consummate  masters  as  A.  F.  Grace, 
James  E.  Grace,  James  Peel,  Stuart  Lloyd, 
all  members  of  the  Society.    ' '  The  South 
Downs "    (16),   a  picture    of  undulating 
scenery,  is  painted  in  the  low  key  of  colour 
affected  by  the  school  to  which  its  painter, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Grace  belongs ;  the  ground  looks 
brownish  in  hue,  but  though  we  are  not 
charmed  by  fresh  pastures,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  true  sentiment  about  this  picture  of 
open  downs.    A  particularly  fine  landscape 
is  "Cyffing  Fall,  Capel  Curig "  (33),  by 
James  Peel,  M.,  always  a  skilful  delineator 
of  Welsh  scenery.    The  hazy  atmosphere  is 
exceedingly  well-painted,  and  equals  the 
artist's  reputation  as  a  painter  of  mountain 
effects.    "The  First  of  June"  (34),  by  F. 
M.  Chase,  is  a  clever  rendering  of  the  effects 
of  sunshine  upon  landscape  ;  the  air  looks 
still,  and  everything  wears  a  settled  aspect. 
The  artist  has  been  happy  in  depicting  the 
summer's  sheen.    No.  42,  "A  Pond  with 
Weeds  about  its  Side,"  by  James  E.  Grace, 
is  a  sympathetic  grey-toned  picture,  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  French  than  English  land- 
scape school,  but  admirably  painted  ;  while 
close  to  it,  "  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth,"  by 
W.  C.  Symons,  is  as  tawdry  and  garish  in 
tone.    G.  F.  Munn,  in  "  Barren  Land,"  is, 
as  usual,  naturalistic  in  treatment ;  and 
"  Harvest  Tioie,"  by  T.  F.  Goodall,  a  large 
landscape,  freshly  painted  and  breezy,  be- 
longs also  to  the  modern  school  of  English 
landscape.    In  the  corner  of  the  room  J. 
Whipple's  "  Land  of  Hills  and  Rivers,"  a 
scene  in  North  Wales  is  equally  striking  for 
its  conventional  French  manner,  hard  in 
handling  and  sombre  in  its  tone,  contrasting 
remarkably  with  the  fine  landscape  below  it 
by  George  Cole,  M.,  entitled,  "  Fittleworth 
Old  Mdl  Lock,  on  the-  Rother,  Sussex" 
(118),  a  large,  warm-toned  picture  painted 
with  all  the  delicacy  of  manipulation  and 
balmy  softness  and  luminous  colouring  which 
distinguishes  this  well-known  artist's  work. 
The  aerial  haziness  of  the  scene,  and  its  rich 
sunlit  effect  and  introduced  cattle  are  har- 
monious elements,  and  if  they  rather  verge 
on  the  effeminate  in  style,  will  always  be 
very  popular  among  a  large  class  of  picture 
admirers.     "  Where    Once    the  Garden 
Smiled,"  by  Stuart  Lloyd,  M.,  one  of  our 
leading  painters  of  the  Naturalistic  school,  is 
another  large  and  taking  picture,  repre- 
senting a  great  expanse  of  sea  from  a  preci- 
pitous cliff  clothed  with  verdure  and  apple- 
blossom,  such  as  one  may  see  on  the  south 
coast.    The  sea  in  its  depth  of  blue  and 
green,  bounded  by  the  extended  horizon, 
forms  a  grand  contrast  with  the  green  spring- 
like foreground  and  rich   blossom.     "  A 
September  Morning  "  (145),  by  J.  H.  Snell, 
is  too  pre-Raphaelesque  in  treatment.  J. 
White's  "  Deepening  Twilight,"  Stephen  E. 
Hogley's  "  Going  South,"  a  solidly-painted 
mellow-toned  mountain,   with  cattle ;  J 
White's  "  Silver  and  Gold  "  (201),  a  wonder- 
fully truthful  rendering  of  trees,  bold  in 
handling;    H.    Campion's    "Autumn,"  a 
grandly-painted  coppice,  are  other  clever 
landscapes. 

"Ophelia"  is  the  name  of  a  skilful  and 
poetically-conceived  composition  by  A.  J. 
Woolmer,  painted  in  that  classically  semi- 
mystic  vein  so  characteristic  of  the  artist. 
The  landscape  depicts  one  of  those  deeply- 
shaded  groves  which  the  author  loves  to 
paint,  in  which  the  high  lights  are  brought 
out  with  almost  fantastic  and  iridescent 
brilliance  heightened  by  the  depth  of  blue 
in  the  recesses  of  the  shadowed  part.  In 
the  foreground,   shaded    with  "pendent 


boughs  "at  the  margin  of  the  "weeping 
brook,"   sits    "  Ophelia,"    her    "  bright 
coronet  of  weeds  "  hanging  on  the  branches. 
The  manner  and  colouring  aim  more  at  the 
scenic  than  the  natural.    Of  genre  painting 
we  notice  : — Fred.   Slocombe's    "  Leaving 
Home"  (133),  a  girl  attired  in  black  in  a 
railway  compartment,  with  much  that  is 
pathetic,  and  the  execution  is  careful.  "  The 
Two    Violins,"   by  Gertrude  Martineau, 
almost   too    intensely   icsthetic,    and  the 
colours  in  a  low  key  of  harmony  ;  but  per- 
haps the  most  successful  picture  in  this  room 
is   Horace  Cauty's  "Whither?"   a  little 
girl  and  kitten  on  the  steps  of  a  quay  or 
landing- steps,  pure  in  colour  and  sentiment. 
H.  Caffieri's  "Isabella"   is  a   little  out 
of    scale,  the  figure    is  dwarfed  by  the 
huge  green  vase  of  flowers  ;  it  is  redeemed, 
however,  by  the  harmony  of  the  colour. 
Jas.  Hayllar's  "Dinner  Hour"  (63),  Sir 
John  Gilbert's  "  Sancho  Panza "  (75),  J. 
Burr's  "  Pride  of  the  Ballet,"  A.  Glasgow's 
"  Dressing  the  Model"  (101),  are  all  credit- 
able productions.  A  very  touching  historical 
incident  is  told  by  L.  C.  Henley  in  his 
' '  Martin  Luther  Singing  in  the  Streets  of 
Eisenach  "  (105)  ;  the  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta, 
and  the  clean  picturesque  background  of 
houses  are  well  drawn,  and  show  both  in- 
vention and  good  colouring.     J.  Fraser 
exhibits   some  dexterous  handling  on  his 
fine   seascape  "Seeking    a    Haven,"  the 
glistening  light  of  the  rolling  waves,  and 
the  distant  rock-cliff  which  looms  through 
the  half-irradiated  mist,  are  painted  with 
a  crispness  and  finished  care  worthy  of  the 
artist's  skill.     C.  Rossiter,  in  231,  paints 
some  picturesque  costume  in  his  quietly- 
toned  piece  "  The  Search,"  Flemish  in  its 
furniture  and  accessories ;   A.  F.  Patten,  in 
his  more    ambitious    incident    from  the 
"  Tempest,"  the  "  Meeting  of  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda,"  exhibits  his  wonted   power  as  a 
graphic  portrayer.  The  composition  is  highly 
finished,  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  the 
face  of  Miranda.    P.  Macnab's  "Village 
Bridge "  is  a  natural  English  landscape. 
The  visitor  will  not  leave  the  room  without 
bestowing  praise  on  Wyke  Bayliss's  grandly 
painted  "  Interior  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice  " 
(210).    The  intricate  sculpture  and  splen- 
dour of  the  marble  mosaics  almost  dazzle 
the  eye  accustomed  to  the  more  subdued 
grandeur    of    our    own    cathedrals ;  the 
painter  has  chosen  the  north  aisle  of  the 
choir,    with    its    magnificient    pulpit  of 
serpentine,  and  by  his  dexterous  manipula- 
tion of  glowing  colour  and  deep  shadow, 
has  thrown    a  poetical   charm    over  the 
interior  of  an  edifice  few  artists  have  been 
able  to  depict  without  falling  into  garish- 
ness. 

Among  many  pictures  of  mediocre  quality 
we  meet  with  several  of  merit  in 
the  south-east  room.  In  E.  A.  H.  Lucas's 
"Besieged"  (245),  the  painter  has  drawn 
upon  the  Mediaeval  incident ;  the  fortress, 
and  the  besieged  who  are  intent  upon  fish- 
ing in  the  stream  beneath  the  walls,  are 
painted  with  telling  effect.  Edwin  Ellis's 
"  Waiting  for  the  Boats  "  is  a  large  striking 
picture,  bright  and  vigorous  in  handling,  in 
its  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  but  not 
quite  so  "impressionistic"  in  manner  as 
others  we  have  seen  of  his ;  while,  above,  Wo 
Grossmith  depicts  a  humorous  subject — a 
party  of  gentlemen  seated  round  a  table 
carousing,  certainly  in  a  more  merry  than 
sober  frame  of  mind.  The  tallow  candles 
flaring,  and  burnt  low  in  their  sockets,  the 
smashed  glasses,  the  bluish  daylight  stream- 
ing over  the  shutters,  and  the  dissipated 
faces  of  the  company  are  truly  suggestive  of 
the  title  "  Till  Daylight  doth  Appear,"  and 
recalls  the  time  of  the  Georges.  A  keen 
sense  of  landscape  effect  and  manipulative 
skill  is  shown  in  A.  S.  Williams's  view 
(338),  in  Jas.  E.  Grace's  "  Eventide"  (350), 
C.  Gibbs'  "View  in  Surrey"  (269);  W. 
Gosling's  "  Thames  by  Shiplake  Lock  "  (282), 
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"Early  Spring"  (3191,  "On  the  Canal, 
Abeville "  (293),  W.  Hemsley's  "Flotsam 
and  Jetsam"  (355),  J.  E.  Jacob's 
"Loiterers"  (350),  D.  Passmore's  amusing 
study  (313),  "Last  Sunrays,"  by  Sir  E. 
P.  Collier"  (295).  Lionel  P.  Smythe's 
"Up  a  Tree  "  is  also  clever.  In  the  south- 
west room  W.  Bromley's  incident  from  Sir 
W.  Scott's  "  Heart  of  Midlothian";  the  ex- 
quisitely finished  little  cabinet  piece  "Wed- 
ding Presents,"  by  Mary  Hayllar ;  A.  de 
Breanski's  fine  colour  reflection  in  "  Silvery 
Thames,"  T.  F.  Goodall's  "  Hide  and  Seek," 
K.  Warren's  "  Introduction,"  F.  W.  Meyer's 
"  Moonlight  Scene  "  (433),  and  No.  454,  by 
Stuart  Lloyd,  are  a  few  of  the  best.  J.  E. 
Christie's  "  Group  of  Figures  in  a  Dusky 
Eoad"  (478),  and  Nos.  509,  511,  513,  517, 
541,  545,  are  worth  noticing  in  the  ante- 
room to  the  large  gallery.  Before  leaving 
the  oils,  we  may  award  a  tribute  of  praise  tu 
Miss  Henrietta  Eae's  studies,  Nos.  23  and 
55,  which  are  ideal  rather  than  common- 
place conceptions. 

The  water-colours  contain  a  few  creditable 
performances,  though  in  many  of  them  we 
find  the  purity  and  tone  of  the  transparently- 
mixed  pigments  giving  place  to  the  use  of 
opaque  colours  and  artificial  handling  with 
the  object  ostensibly  of  standing  comparison 
with  the  oils.  D.  Passmore's  "  Old  Church, 
Caterham  "  (574),  is  boldly  and  pleasingly 
sketched  in  the  less  objectionable  form. 
A  few  other  architectural  sketches  are  to 
be  seen  onthewalls  ;  we  may  refer  in  passing 
to  Eichard  M.  Eae's  "  Street  in  Antwerp" 
(582),  showing  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques, 
Elizabeth  Petrie's,  "  Canal,  Venice,"  and 
"Goldsmiths'  Arch,  Borne,"  and  the  effec- 
tive drawing  of  the  "  Globe  Eoom  at  the 
Eeindeer  Inn,  Cromwell'sCouncil Chamber," 
by  G.  E.  Clark.  The  artist  has  effectively 
drawn  the  fine  mullioned  window,  ceiling, 
and  chimney-piece  of  this  once  handsome 
Tudor  apartment,  and  the  group  of  Crotn- 
wellian  figures  have  been  introduced  by  C. 
Cattermole  ;  but  the  most  striking  architec- 
tural subject  is  Wyke  Bayliss's  fine  interior 
of  St.  Madeleine,  Troyes,  where  the  correct 
drawing  and  delicate  intricate  detail  of 
sculptured  work  are  intensified  by  the  fine 
colour  and  management  of  light  and  shade. 
Mr.  Evan's  "  Canal  Scene  "  (701),  with  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  Mr.  E.  Phene  Spiers  ; 
"  Old  Houses,  Antwerp  "  (758),  are  both 
clever.  W.  J.  Muckley's  "  Wildflowers " 
(600),  Bernard  Evan's  "Sunset"  (642), 
Alice  Ellis's  "  Study  of  Azaleas  "  (661), 
Mrs.  F.  Hall's  "Primula,"  David  Law's 
"View  near  Cookham"  (665),  F.  W. 
Wainewright's  fine  cattle-study,  "  Sun- 
rise "  (691),  A.  E.  Quinton's  "  Quiet 
Eetreat "  (672),  Carlton  A.  Smith's  clever 
figure-studies,  "Sorrow"  (702),  and  "Hap- 
pinesss"  (712),  are  a  few  other  drawings 
which  are  worth  notice.  The  pictures  we 
have  pointed  out  have  been  necessarily 
limited  to  those  displaying  invention  or 
artistic  merit.  Unavoidably,  many  mediocre 
and  feeble  productions  will  be  found  on  the 
walls,  not  a  few  artists  having  adopted  the 
artificial  and  essentially  realistic  manner 
that  has  lately  come  into  fashion ;  but 
the  visitor  will  find  ample  to  recompense 
him  in  good  drawing,  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment and  colour. 


THE  WATEE  QUESTION.— VI. 

fpiIE  quantity  of  water  flowing  down  a 
JL  river  channel  may  be  calculated  by  the 
following  formulae :  they  range,  in  point  of 
accuracy  and  attention  to  details,  from  the 
simplest  and  most  general  to  the  nicest 
refinements  of  correction  for  varying  condi- 
tions of  a  flow  of  water  ;  but  they  all  depend 
essentially  upon  the  two  conditions  of 
hydraulic  mean  depth  and  inclination  of  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  together  govern 
the  velocity.  The  volume  is  the  product  of 
the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  stream  and 


the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole  section,  and 
while  the  former  is  a  matter  of  simple  mea- 
surement, the  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and 
it  is  only  after  an  investigation  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  experiments  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  authorities  in  the 
science  of  hydraulics  have  been  able  to 
arrive  at  formulae  which  represent  the  true 
velocity  approximately.  With  certain 
precautions,  the  velocity  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  actually  measured,  as  well 
as  the  cross  sectional  area,  and  when 
that  can  be  done  the  volume  may  be 
found  more  satisfactorily  in  that  way. 
The  cross  sectional  area  of  the  stream  may 
be  measured  by  selecting  a  part  of  the  river 
which  is  of  tolerably  uniform  section  for 
a  considerable  distance — say  200  yards — 
dividing  the  distance  into  equal  lengths,  and 
measuring  the  cross  section  of  each  division 
by  means  of  ropes— preferably  of  wire — 
strung  across  the  river,  taking  the  depths  at 
short  intervals  along  the  ropes,  and  where 
the  difference  of  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  the  two  ends  of  the  length  of  river 
experimented  upon  can  be  ascertained  with 
accuracy,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole 
stream  in  ordinary  cases  and  in  tolerably 
uniform  channels  may  be  found  by  the 
formula  deduced  by  Eytelwein,  or  that  by 
Du  Buat.  The  fundamental  conditions  are 
that  the  velocity  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  the  fall  being 
constant,  or  as  the  square  root  of  the  fall 
when  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  constant ;  or, 
neither  being  constant,  as  the  square  root  of 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  and  fall  multiplied 
into  each  other ;  and  to  bring  this  abstract 
ru'e  into  conformity  with  observed  actual 
velocities  a  coefficient  is  applied,  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  bring  the  abstract  numbers 
into  coincidence  with  the  actual  numbers 
observed.  Eytelwein's  rule  for  the  mean 
velocity  per  second  is 

10  ,  

where  h  =  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and 
/=  twice   the  fall  per  mile;  h,  f,  and  v 
being  all  in  feet  or  all  in  inches. 
Du  Buat's  rule  is,  for  inches, 


v  =       307  Wd  -  •!)_ 


V«  -  hyp.  log.  y/  s  +  1'6 


—  ■3  Wd-  -1) 


and  for  feet, 

„  _       88-51  {y/d 


•03) 


V  s  -  hyp.  log.  \/  s  +  1*6 


-  -084  (y/d-  -03) 


d  being  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  s  the 
length  in  which  the  surface  of  the  water 
falls  one  unit,  as  2,640  when  the  fall  is  2ft. 
in  a  mile.  The  fractional  deductions  are 
made  from  the  fundamental  formula — 

<-'VS 

in  which  c  is  the  coefficient  307  or  88-51,  in 
order  to  make  it  agree  more  nearly  with  the 
results  of  experiments  under  varying  con- 
ditions, and  are  applicable  in  cases  of 
moderate  velocity  of  2ft.  or  3ft.  per  second. 

Other  authorities  make  corrections  for 
similar  effects  of  increasing  velocity.  Thus, 
Mr.  John  Neville,  in  his  "  Co-efficients  and 
Formulae,"  published  by  Messrs.  Crosby 
Lock  wood  and  Co.,  gives,  from  experiments 
made  by  various  persons,  the  increasing  co- 
efficient as  follows,  when  applied  to  the 
abstract  rule  Vrs,  r  being  the  mean  radius 
or  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  s  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  inclination,  or  the  fall  in  any 
length  divided  by  that  length ;  thus  being 

— —  when  the  fall  is  2ft.  in  a  mile.    For  a 
2640 

velocity  of  about  1ft.  per  second  the  co- 
efficient is  91-3  ;  for  about  Hft.  per  second 
it  increases  to  95'5  ;  for  If  ft.  per  second, 
98-6;  for  2ft.,  100-5;  for  2Vft.,  100-6;  for 
2|ft.,  103;  for3Jft.,  106-6;  for  5ft.,  109-3; 
for  6ft.,  Ill;  for  7ift.,  112-3;  for  14}ft., 
117-9;  for  J5ift.,  118-4;  and  for  a  velocity 


of  about  21ft.  per  second,  the  coefficient  is 
120.  As  the  velocity  thus  does  not  strictly 
follow  the  rule  of  \/rs,  Mr.  Neville  has 
found  a  more  exact  formula,  which  is — 

v  =  140  \frT-  11  *y/rs~ 

and  tbis  seems  to  agree  nearly  with  observed 
velocities  under  all  circumstances.  Mr. 
Neville  has  found  that  Du  Buat's  formula 
may  be  pretty  safely  relied  on  when  applied 
to  general  practical  purposes,  and  says 
that  much  of  the  valuable  information  pre- 
sented by  Prony  and  Eytelwein  is  but  a 
modification  of  whatDu  Buat  had  previously 
given,  and  to  whom  we  are  primarily  in- 
debted for  much  that  is  attributed  to  the 
two  former. 

None  of  these  found  any  difference  in  the 
velocity  of  a  stream  which  could  be  attri- 
buted to  the  kind  of  surface  over  which  it 
ran  ;  but  a  later  authority,  Kutter,  has  in- 
troduced into  his  formula,  as  translated  by 
M.  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  a  term  of  correction 
according  to  the  kind  of  surface,  as  brick- 
work, earth,  gravel,  &c. 

Kutter's  formula  is,  for  English  feet — 


1-811 
N 


+  41-6  + 


•00281 
8 


1+  (iVQ+^\  4- 


V  rs 


in  which  v  =mean  velocity  in  ft.  per  second, 
r  =  mean  radius  or  hydraulic  mean  depth  in 
ft.,  S  =  sine  of  the  hydraulic  slope  of  the 
surface,  N  =  coefficient  of  roughness  and 
irregu'arity ;  and  the  values  given  to  N  are 
for  brickwork  and  ashlar  in  goodorder,  '013; 
for  channels  in  earth  in  good  average  order, 
•020  ;  and  for  rivers  and  brooks,  from  '020 
to  "035  ;  but  this  formula  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  rivers  as  the  three  preceding. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  results  of 
the  first  three  rules.  In  a  river  of  100ft. 
mean  width,  6ft.  deep.,  and  of  such  a  con- 
tour of  bed  as  to  give  5ft.  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  the  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
being  2ft.  per  mile,  or  1  in  2,640,  the  mean 
velocity  in  feet  per  second  by  Du  Buat's 
rule  is, 

88  51  (V5--°3>  -081(V5--03)  = 


V  2b40  -  hyp.  log.  V  2611  6 
3-93  and  3  93  X  600  -    2,358  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

By  Eytelwein's  rule  it  is, 


V5  x  4  =  4"0S 


and  4-06  X  600  =  2,436  cubic  feet  per  second. 
By  Mr.  Neville's  rule  it  is, 


140 


2640 


11 


&  x  J—  =  4-73 
2640 


and  4-73  X  600  =  2,838  cubic  feet  per  second. 

And  if  we  take  the  coefficient  for  velo- 
cities about  as  much  as  this  to  be  109,  as 
found  by  others  (in  this  case  by  Mr.  Provis) 
the  mean  velocity  would  be 

109  V«  =  109  a/  5  x  2tJ7TJ=  4-74  ft-  Perseoond> 

or,  practically,  the  same  as  by  Mr.  Neville's 
own  ride  ;  and  it  illustrates  what  is  found  to 
be  a  general  tendency  in  all  the  hydraulic 
formulae  derived  from  experiments  neces- 
sarily made  on  a  comparatively  small  scale 
—viz.,  that  the  action  of  large  masses  of 
water  is  sensibly  greater  than  these  formulae 
indicate,  so  that  in  applying  them  to  rivers 
of  large  volume  they  rather  understate  the 
actual  quantities,  which,  indeed,  is  no  fault, 
but  tho  contrary. 

The  truth  of  Eytelwein's  and  Du  Buat's 
formulte  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  J .  F. 
Bateman,  F.E.S.,  for  rivers  and  open  water- 
courses where  the  section  is  tolerably  uni- 
form. When  he  laid  out  the  Manchester 
Waterworks  ho  constructed  the  works  in 
many  parts  with  special  reference  to  taking 
such  observations  as  would  determine  a 
great  many  points  which  were  then  some- 
what in  doubt,  and  he  tested  upon  the 
watercourses  there  tho  calculations  of  al- 
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most  everybody.  (Vide  Evidence,  Water 
Supply  Commission,  18G8.) 

But  where  the  fall  of  the  surface  of  a 
river  is  very  small  in  any  length  that  could 
be  experimented  upon,  as  it  is  in  many 
cases,  the  inclination  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  these 
formulae  to  be  applied  for  finding  the 
velocity,  and  in  those  cases  the  volume  of 
water  is  best  ascertained  by  actual  measure- 
ments of  the  velocity  with  floats,  and  for 
that  purpose  no  better  proceeding  can  be 
taken  than  that  adopted  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Bateman,  on  the  river  Thames. 
The  length  of  the  river  experimented  upon 
was  divided  into  six  measured  distances, 
and  the  time  was  taken  in  which  the  floats 
traversed  the  six  divisions  at  five  or  six 
different  places  in  the  width  of  the  river. 
The  mean  velocity  was  not  computed  from 
the  observed  surface  velocity,  but  was  ac- 
tually ascertained  by  floats  so  adjusted,  that 
whilst  one  allbut  dragged  upon  the  bottom, 
and  therefore  travelled  with  the  bottom 
velocity,  another  floated  at  the  surface,  and 
the  two  floats  being  tied  together,  one  acted 
upon  the  other,  in  quickening  and  retarding 
their  respective  paces.  Gutta-percha  was 
used  for  the  floats;  it  is  very  nearly  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  water,  being  -96  of 
water,  and  therefore  it  floats.  A  gutta- 
percha ball  will  float  almost  wholly  im- 
mersed, so  that  the  wind  can  have  no  effect 
upon  it.  The  balls  were  so  adjusted  that 
one  was  heavier  than  the  other,  and  sank  to 
the  bottom,  but  did  not  touch  it,  and  thus 
by  finding  the  mean  velocity  iu  all  parts  of 
the  stream,  the  mean  of  the  whole  stream  was 
found. 

To  estimate  the  mean  velocity  roughly  by 
one  observation,  Prony's  rule  may  be 
taken 

v  =  Z  7-783  +  V\  y 
\10-345  +•  V/ 
in  which  V  =  the  maximum  surface  velocity 
in  feet  per  second  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
or  in  its  axis,  whether  that  be  in  the  centre 
or  not,  and  this  gives  for  velocities  similar 
to  those  in  the  above  examples,  the  same 
results  as  in  Mr.  Neville's  shorter  rule 
v  =  -335  V 

which  would  indicate  a  maximum  surface 
4'73 

velocity  of  — -  =  5  66ft.  per  second,  but 

'ooO 

for  velocities  about  half  these  the  mean  is 
more  nearly  -8V. 

Referring  to  the  examples  above  worked 
out,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no 
very  near  agreement  between  3  93  as  found 
by  the  first,  and  4-73  by  the  last  ;  but  this 
velocity  is  greater  than  necessarily  occurs  in 
rivers,  and  the  best  judgment  would  pro- 
bably be  shown  in  using  Eytelwein's  or  Du 
Buat's  formula  in  cases  of  ordinary  flow,  and 
Neville's  or  Prony's  in  floods. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  water  at  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  or  anywhere  along  its  bed,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  it  by  actual  mea- 
surement, apart  from  that  in  other  portions 
of  the  body,  but  from  the  experiments  of  Du 
Buat  it  is  found  to  be,  for  mean  velocities  of 
about  3ft.  per  second, 

«=  (y'V  -  1)* 

When  Y  -  the  mean  surfaci  velocity  from 
side  to  side  of  the  stream,  which  is  always 
less  than  that  in  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
stream.  In  this  case  n  and  V  are  the  velo- 
cities in  inches  per  second.  Mr.  Beardmore 
adopted  this  rule  in  his  hydraulic  tables 
for  velocities  of  from  1  to  15ft.  per  second. 

Experiments  which  have  of  late  been 
made  upon  the  large  American  rivers  show 
a  different  relation  between  the  surface  and 
bottom  velocities. 

Iu  a  discussion  at  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1879,  Mr.  George  Higgin  said 
that  in  the  experiments  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bateman,  Past-Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution,  on  the  great  rivers  of 
South  America,  certain  new  laws  were  dis- 


covered in  the  movement  of  large  masses 
of  water.  One  of  theso  was  that  the  sur- 
face velocity  of  water  at  a  given  inclination 
varied  directly  as  the  depth  of  the  channel, 
and  another  was  that  the  bottom  velocity  of 
water  varied  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
depth.  With  a  given  volume  of  water 
passing  at  increasing  rates  of  inclination, 
and,  therefore  with  diminishing  depth,  it 
was  calculated  that  at  a  depth  of  27ft.,  and 
with  a  surface  velocity  of  176ft.  per  minute, 
the  bottom  velocity  would  be  69ft.  per 
minute,  at  a  depth  of  21ft.,  and  with  a 
surface  velocity  of  241ft.  per  minute,  the 
bottom  velocity  would  be  72ft.,  and  at  a 
depthof  18ft.,  and  with  a  surface  velocity  of 
290ft.  per  minute,  the  bottom  velocity  would 
be  75ft.  ;  thus,  while  the  surface  velocity 
increased  65  per  cent.,  the  bottom  velocity 
increased  only  10  per  cent.  But  the  question 
arises  whether  the  rules  derived  from  the 
motion  of  masses  cf  water  so  vast  as  those 
of  the  American  rivers  are  more  applicable 
to  the  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
rivers,  than  the  old  formulae  are,  confirmed 
as  they  have  been  by  experiments  on  a  scale 
of  very  considerable  magnitude. 

HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  356.) 

THE  Parthenon,  the  Pantheon,  and  most  of  the 
Egyptian  temples  which  remain  were  pre- 
served as  Christian  churches ;  the  amphitheatres 
of  Rome,  Nimes,  Aries,  and  the  theatre  at 
Orange  as  Mediaeval  fortresses.  We  have 
emerged  from  barbarism  and  acknowledge  the 
value  ot  old  building  independently  of  their  use, 
and  would  not  now  destroy  the  Parthenon  or 
the  Coliseum,  though  practically  useless,  yet  an 
old  building  is  more  safe  if  we  can  find  a  use  for 
it.  But  unless  we  act  like  barbarians  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  an  historical  record,  and  we 
must  leave  it  unused  if  its  use  involves  altera- 
tions which  injure  its  historical  value.  It  is 
worth  the  cost.  I  can  conceive  no  better  em- 
ployment of  our  wealth.  Yet  it  is  riches  which 
is  the  great  destroyer.  The  City  Companies 
have  latterly  been  employing  their  wealth  in 
pulling  down  their  old  halls  and  building  new  i 
ones,  in  destroying  the  few  old  buildings  which  | 
remain  in  London,  to  increase  their  income  from 
their  sites. 

The  treatment    of  old  houses  is  difficult. 
Changes  may  be  necessary  if  a  family  is  to  live  I 
in  them  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  as 
ruins  than  make  such  changes  as  destroy  th'-ir  I 
value  as  a  record  of  the  life  of  the  old  time. 
But  that  is  not  necessary  :  some  use  could  be 
found  for  them,  which,  while  giving  a  motive 
for  keeping  them  in  repair,  would  leave  their  | 
historic il  value   intact.      The  fashion   which  \ 
lately  prevailed  of  making  ruined  houses  and  j 
castles  habitable  has,  in  most  cases,  been  more 
destructive  to  their  value  as   documents  than 
keeping  them  as  they  were.     It  involves  their 
total  destruction  by  renewal  of  their  internal 
arrangements,  the  evidence  of  old  manners  and 
life  by  substituting  for  them  modern  conveni- 
enc3S,  and  when  this  is  done  they  are  more 
costly  and  inconvenient  than  new  ones. 

Many  who  pos-ess  old  houses  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  some  inconvenience,  rather  than 
injure  their  historical  value  by  altering  them  to 
suit  modern  uses. 

In  churches  a  more  serious  questi  >n  than  mere 
convenience  aiises,  for  it  is  urged  that  all  con- 
siderations must  give  way  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  Divine  worship.  This  plea  is  unanswerable. 
The  new  practices  introduced  in  this  generation 
into  the  worship  of  the  church  must  involve 
some  changes  in  the  fittings.  But  it  is  made  in 
excuse  for  changes  by  no  means  involved  in  it. 
One  cannot  ask  a  congregation  who  have  ceased 
to  feel  the  old  custom  of  responses  by  the  clerk 
a  fitting  mode  of  conducting  service,  to  retain  a 
three-decker  pulpit  which  conceals  the  altar ; 
but  in  this  and  similar  changes  is  no  reason  why 
the  wills  should  be  stripped  of  their  plaster,  the 
old  monuments  torn  down  from  them  and  col- 
lected in  a  batch  out  of  sight  ;  the  floor,  which 
was  often  a  cirious  page  of  history,  taken  up 
and  replaced  by  Minton's  tiles ;  the  rich  classic 

•  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institu'c  of  British  Archi- 
tects, Much  '.'8,  by  John  James  Stevenson,  F.R.I.B.A. 


oak  panelling-  of  the  chancel  removed  ;  and  even 
Perpendicular  windows  and  roofs  destroyed,  be- 
cause we  dislike  the  style,  for  "extirpating 
without  mercy."  Incongruous  insertions  have 
nevertheless  some  intrinsic  merit  ("  Church 
Restoration,"  p.  35),  which  Sir  Edmund  Bi  cket  t 
says,  "is  clear  to  everybody  except  the  famtical 
anti-rcstorationists,  who  arc  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason,  and  only  fit  to  rank  with  anti- vaccina- 
tors and  objectors  to  interference  with  other 
filth." 

This  is  a  reckless  assertion  of  such  men  as 
Poynter,  Stacy  Marks,  Mark  Pattison,  Coventry 
Patmore,  Aldis  Wright,  Robertson  Smith,  Percy 
Wyndham,  Alma  Tadema,  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Birkctt  Foster,  all  members  of 
the  Society,  as  well  as  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose 
last  public  letter  was  a  plea  for  preserving  the 
work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Oak  panelling  and  Renaissance  tombstones  on 
the  walls  are  not  incompatible  with  the  new 
arrangements  for  the  service,  and  we  would 
honour  God  more,  I  think,  by  respecting  the 
work  of  each  generation  who  did  their  best  to 
honour  the  church,  than  by  thrusting  it  out  by 
our  own. 

I  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
galleries  and  high  pews  are  incompatible  with 
Christian  worship.  High  pews  are  out  of  fashion, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  some  both  good  architects 
and  High  Ritualists  they  have  a  better  archi- 
tural  effect  than  the  benches  usually  substituted 
for  them.  In  Wren's  churches  they  are  part  of 
the  architecture.  Wren  objected  to  pews,  but 
when  he  used  them  he  made  them  an  essential 
part  of  the  architecture  of  the  church,  and  their 
destruction  which  is  going  on  in  the  city 
churches  is  destruction  of  his  design.  They  could 
be  made  into  low  pews  by  raising  the  floor  more 
easily  than  by  cutting  off  the  top,  or  substitut- 
ing new  Gothic  ones.  Galleries  are  not  found 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  service  in  those 
churches  which  depend  for  their  incomes  on  pew- 
rents,  and  they  are  features  of  the  great  Byzan- 
tine and  Mediaeval  churches.  It  is  rather  mis- 
taken architectural  notions  which  have  caused 
their  removal  in  our  churches,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  design  of  the  church  has  to  be 
altered,  often  spoilt,  by  a  great  addition  to  make 
up  for  the  lost  room.  These  galleries  were  often 
picturesque.  They  did  not  destroy,  but  merely 
overlaid  the  original  design,  which,  with  a  slight 
effort  of  imagination,  could  be  realised.  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  desire  for  restoring 
springs  from  a  lack  of  imagination,  from  in- 
ability to  realise  the  old  effect  till  it  is  actually 
completed  and  made  out  before  our  eyes.  Hence 
the  desire  to  have  every  bit  of  foliage,  every 
break  in  a  moulding  completed  and  made  per- 
fect, just  as  many  see  no  beauty  iu  the  Elgin 
marbles  because  the  legs  and  noses  are  broken. 
They  would  like  them  restored,  and  being  archi- 
tectural sculptures  probably  would  have  been 
restored  had  the  Parthenon  been  in  England.  At 
an  earlier  period  even  sculptors  would  have  re- 
stored them,  but  their  culture  now  prevents  them. 
Many  architects  attain  to  the  same  pitch  of 
culture  before  all  the  ancient  buildings  of  the 
world  are  restored. 

The  plea  of  convenience  goes  a  very  little  way 
to  justify  the  usual  mode  of  restoring-  churches, 
and  there  is  still  less  ground  for  alterations  in 
order  to  beautify  them,  even  if  we  had  the  abso- 
lute confidence  in  our  own  taste  j  ossessed  by 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett.  He  has  no  difficulty.  He 
would  "extirpate  without  mercy"  anything  he 
thinks  ugly,  thereby  constituting  himself  the 
standard  of  taste,  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  all  time.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  history,  which  shows  that  taste 
changes.  The  merits  even  of  the  de.-pised  Per- 
pendicular may  come  again  to  be  appreciated, 
and  i*s  destruction  everywhere  by  restoring 
architects  regretted.  There  are  aire ady  signs  of 
this  in  the  piactice  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  and 
others  of  our  best  architects. 

But  even  if  we  could  be  as  cock-sure  as  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  this  gives  no  right  to  alter 
and  falsify  historical  documents,  even  if  we 
think  it  improves  them. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
old  buildings  as  bisti  rical  documents.  We 
c-innot  put  them  in  a  glass  case  in  a  museum. 
They  become  useless  and  unsuited  to  modern 
requirements,  and  cumber  valuable  ground  ;  or, 
worse  still,  they  decay,  the  floors  get  rotten,  the 
rooms  foul  and  fever-haunted,  and  they  fall 
under  the  ban  of  the  Dangerous  Structures  Act. 
Notwithstanding    all    these    things,    if  we 
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thought  them  of  sufficient  value,  these  old 
buildings  could  be  preserved.  These  things  do 
not  prevent  our  preserving  older  work  which  we 
think  more  valuable.  The  important  thing  is 
to  keep  old  buildings  in  repair.  A  prop  is  better 
than  rebuilding,  and  if  they  are  so  far  gone  that 
some  renewal  is  needed,  to  remember  that  the  old 
stones  and  timbers  we  can  leave  are,  even  if  not 
perfect,  better  than  new  ones.  Their  preserva- 
tion depends  on  our  valuing  them  enough  to 
stand  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  keeping 
them. 

Their  chief  enemy  is  the  love  of  newness,  the 
desire  of  change,  which  is  pleased  even  when 
the  change  is  for  the  worst,  like  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  who,  on  returning  home  from  his 
European  torn-,  had  the  books  in  the  royal 
library  re-bound  in  modern  European  style, 
destroying  beautiful  old  Persian  buildings.  How 
many  of  our  restorations  exhibit  similar  bar- 
barism. 

To  such  minds  it  seems  absurd  to  prefer  the 
old  (?)  to  the  new  (?) :  the  new  is  smart,  bright, 
showy,  complete  ;  they  cannot  feel  tenderness 
of  age,  or  see  the  value  of  the  records  of  history. 

If  old  buildings  are  national  historical  docu- 
ments, it  is  a  fair  question  for  argument  whether 
any  single  architect,  however  able,  should  have 
the  sole  power  of  altering  them.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  autocratic  authority  which 
an  architect  claims  in  his  own  original  work 
should  have  some  limitation  in  dealing  with 
works  which  are  not  his.  If  doctors  do  not 
think  it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity  to  consult 
with  their  fellows  in  the  case  of  a  patient, 
neither  need  architects  as  to  how  best  to  pre- 
serve a  national  treasure  for  future  generations. 
There  are  few  restorations  as  to  which  different 
views  might  not  be  taken  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  I  have  found  curious  proof  of  this.  A 
society  of  architects,  counting  several  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  in  its  ranks,  makes  an 
annual  excursion  to  some  ancient  buildings.  On 
the  questions  which  occasionally  arise  as  to  their 
restoration,  the  views  are  sometimes  as  various 
as  the  members.  All  agree  as  to  preserving 
them  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  but  in  the 
doubt  as  to  the  alterations  necessary  the  con- 
census of  opinion  tends  towards  leaving  them 
alone. 

In  many  cases  I  have  noticed  that  architects 
who  have  no  scruples  as  to  their  own  restora- 
tions, would  minimise  the  extent  of  a  restora- 
tion carried  out  by  others,  and  this  from  no 
unworthy  motive,  but  each  man  has  his  own  idea 
as  to  what  he  would  do  ;  the  old  work  is  more 
interesting  to  him  than  the  new  work  substituted 
for  it,  for  it  gives  room  for  his  imagination. 

This  may  account  for  the  strong  feeling  in 
this  country  against  rebuilding  the  front  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice.  While  rejoicing  in  it  I  can- 
not quite  understand  it,  while  many  restorations 
as  destructive  are  going  on  here.  It  is  said  that 
an  Italian  committee  has  been  formed  for  the 
preservation  of  St.  Alban's.  I  wish  it  were  true. 
I  am  sure  we  would  gladly  abandon  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  to  them  if  they  could  make  anything  of 
him. 

Unfortunately  such  discussions  occur  often 
after  the  restoration  is  done,  and  are  as  useful 
practically  as  a  consultation  of  doctors  after  the 
patient  is  dead. 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  have  such 
consultations  as  to  national  monuments  before 
they  were  altered.  Among  other  benefits  it 
would  relievo  architects  of  having  to  do  tilings  of 
which  they  disapproved.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
laments  that  he  had  occasionally  to  act  against 
his  opinions,  lest  if  he  threw  up  the  work  it 
should  fall  into  less  scrupulous  hands. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  has  had  some  experience  of  such  dis- 
cussions, the  architects  of  restorations  in  most 
cases  courteously  admitting  that  these  are  ques- 
tions of  public  interest  as  to  which  the  public 
are  entitled  to  express  their  views,  but  at  the 
same  time  treating  the  building  as  they  choose. 
In  some  few  cases  representations  are  treated 
with  silent  contempt  or  with  resentment,  more 
frequently,  however,  by  the  clergyman  than  by 
the  architect. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  in- 
fluences of  this  Institute  could  be  exercised  in 
bringing  about  a  discussion  of  restorations  before 
they  took  place.  Professional  habits  arc  against 
it;  but  it  might  be  justifiable  on  tho  grounds 
that  our  ancient  monuments  aro  the  property  of 
t  li'-  public  and  of  posterity.  Tho  standing  of 
the  Institute  would  give  weight  and  authority  to 


its  opinions,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  more 
the  question  is  discussed  the  more  will  opinion 
lean  to  preserving  our  old  buildings  as  they 
are. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  some  years  ago, 
one  speaker  asked  whether  the  restorations  of 
the  last  thirty  years  had  not  preserved  more  old 
work  which,  without  them,  would  have  perished, 
than  they  had  destroyed  by  removal  or  altera- 
tion. I  believe  that  utter  neglect  would  have 
been  less  destructive  than  these  restorations. 
What  remained  would  at  least  have  been  au- 
thentic, not  destroyed  as  historical  documents  by 
new  work  which  we  cannot  tell  from  the  old. 
But  though  neglect  be  less  destructive  than 
restoration,  no  one  proposes  it  as  the  proper 
treatment  for  old  buildings.  Keep  them  in  re- 
pair ;  keep  them  watertight ;  prop  up  the  walls  ; 
rather  do  this  than  rebuild  them.  Do  no  mind 
them  being  out  of  perpendicular,  if  they  are  not 
insecure.  Above  all,  let  no  architect  take  more 
restoration  in  hand  than  he  can  personally 
superintend  and  be  responsible  for.  It  is  heart- 
breaking to  one  who  reverences  old  buildings  to 
see  this  treatment  by  country  builders  and  clerks 
of  works.  I  have  heard  of  one  architect  who  had 
actually  a  lithographed  specification  for  his 
restoration,  ordering  the  same  destruction  in 
every  case  of  the  ancient  plaster  on  the  walls, 
and  removal  of  the  old  monuments ;  the  same 
tearing  up  of  the  old  pavements,  and  substitu- 
tion of  modern  tiles ;  the  same  new  scraggy 
brass  altar-rails. 

Why  this  hurry  to  get  every  church  restored 
at  once  ?  Better  wait  and  have  it  rightly  done. 
It  can  easily  be  kept  from  tumbling  down 
meanwhile.  Why  should  this  generation  take 
upon  itself  the  right  of  altering  as  it  likes  the 
records  of  every  previous  generation  in  English 
history,  or,  still  less,  destroy  them  as  records 
by  rendering  them  undistinguishable  from  its 
own  ? 

What  right  has  it  to  destroy  everywhere  the 
records  of  the  last  three  centuries ;  to  look  on 
them,  in  the  elegant  language  of  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  as  "  rubbish  that  got  stuffed  into 
churches  in  the  last  century  or  two  "  ? 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  unless  the  pre- 
sent continued  destruction  and  alteration  of  old 
buildings  ceases,  our  descendants  will  have  hardly 
one  left  to  look  at.  The  whole  records  of  the  past 
will  have  become  merely  nineteenth-century 
records. 

Each  alteration,  as  it  occurs,  may  seem  of 
little  moment ;  but  the  process  is  universal, 
penetrating,  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  into 
the  remotest  localities.  It  is  rampant  in  Prance 
and  Italy  and  all  over  Europe  ;  and  soon  hardly 
a  building  will  be  left  a  continuous  and  au- 
thentic record  of  the  past.  One  City 
church  a  year  pulled  down,  or  its  interior 
architecture  destroyed  by  pullin  g  out  its  old 
fittings,  may  seem  of  little  matter ;  but  this  rate 
will  insure  the  destruction  of  all  of  them  in  a  short 
lifetime.  It  is  false  to  plead  spiritual  benefit 
as  a  reason.  The  Eclesiastical  Commissioners 
spend  the  proceeds  of  their  destruction,  and  more, 
in  restoring  chancels  and  churches,  which  is  too 
often  only  another  mode  of  destroying  them  as 
historical  documents. 

In  each  case  the  architect  may  think  he  is 
giving  a  building  handsomer  and  better  than 
the  old.  I  do  not  admit  this.  Restored  churches 
have,  without  exception,  a  dull  sameness  which 
destroys  their  interest  and  makes  us  turn 
from  them  with  disgust.  Their  colour  and  pie- 
turesqueness  are  gone,  which  were  due  to  their 
imperfections,  to  the  wearing  of  the  stones  by 
time,  and  the  moss  and  lichens.  What  painter 
would  think  of  making  a  picture  of  a  restored 
church  ?  But  even  if  the  restoration  improve  the 
building  it  is  a  loss  to  the  country,  for,  in  almost 
every  case,  it  involves  its  destruction  as  an 
historical  document. 

I  shall  not  insult  the  profession  to  which  I 
belong  by  supposing  that  the  common  practice 
of  restoration,  which  has  played  such  havoc 
with  old  buildings,  proceeds  from  love  of  gain. 
It  is  due  to  a  mistaken  method,  old  habits,  and 
an  unconsciousness  of  the  ideas  which  aro  be- 
coming more  and  more  prevalent  on  it.  Opinion, 
as  indicated  by  the  public  press  and  many 
other  ways,  is  going  against  the  present  practice 
of  restoration,  and  more  and  more  appreciating 
the  value  of  old  buildings  as  historical  records, 
and  I  do  not  despair  that  even  architects  and 
the  clergy  may  come  round  to  this  view  before 
all  tho  old  buildings  of  Europe  aro  destroyed  as 
historical  documents  by  restoration. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A SPECIAL  business  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  before  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings, to  consider  a  proposed  alteration  to 
Rule  17,  by  which  the  entrance  fee  shall  be  in- 
creased from  "  10s.  6d."  to  "one  guinea,"  it 
being  suggested  that  the  change  shall  take  place 
at  the  commencement  of  next  session.  Mr. 
I' Anson,  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  A 
long  discussion  took  place.  Mr.  Gilbert  Red- 
grave moved,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus  seconded, 
the  resolution  for  the  increase  of  entrance  fee, 
which  was  supported  by  Messrs.  R.  E.  Pownell, 
H.  W.  Pratt,  Jas.  Smith,  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
Tanner,  Aston  Webb,  and  J.  D.  Mathews, 
while  Mr.  Blashill  led  the  opposition  to  the 
change,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gotch.  After 
100  minutes' discussion,  a  show  of  hands  was 
taken,  when  the  resolution  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Mr.  F.  E.  Eales,  hon. 
sec,  announced  that  the  next  visit  would  be 
held  on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.  (to-morrow),  at 
3  p.m.,  when  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
Southwark,  would  be  visited. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr.  L.  C.  RrDDETT  read,  under  this  title,  a 
paper  which  will  be  found  on  p.  387. 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Riddett,  observed  that  he  had  given  them 
a  most  interesting  paper  for  such  a  class  of  sub- 
ject, and  had  treated  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  would  benefit  those  who  most  needed  such  ad- 
vice. It  was  not,  however,  an  infallible  preven- 
tive of  ' '  extras  "that  the  client  should  go  onto  the 
Continent  while  the  contract  was  in  progress,  as 
the  lecturer  had  suggested,  nor  even  that  the 
architect  should  accompany  him,  for  the  speaker 
remembered  that  the  work  which  ran  him  into 
the  largest  bill  for  extras  was  one  in  which  the 
client  asked  him  to  join  him  in  a  tour.  Whilst 
sitting  at  a  table  d'hote  in  Switzerland,  the  client 
exclaimed,  "I'll  double  the  size  of  that  house," 
and  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  hoped  he  had  misunderstood 
Mr.  Riddett  in  supposing  that  he  had  said  that 
the  charge  for  quantities  had  much  better  be 
kept  from  the  client,  and  that  the  less  he  knew 
the  better.  This  would  be  very  dangerous  advice 
to  give  young  architects,  and  he  had  himself 
adopted  the  opposite  course  of  explaining  that 
quantities  must  be  paid  for,  and  had  in  the  final 
settlement  mentioned  the  fee.  If  any  objection 
were  raised,  he  suggested  that  the  client  should 
consult  any  architect  in  large  practice.  On  the 
lowest  ground  of  policy  this  was  prudent,  for 
there  was  always  the  possibility  of  a  disagreement 
with  the  builder,  who,  if  unscrupulous,  might 
endeavour  to  shake  the  architect's  credit  by 
informing  the  client  that  the  charge  for  quanti- 
ties was  included  in  the  contract.  A  frequent 
cause  of  extras  was  that  the  trial  borings  on 
site  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  foundations.  It  some- 
times happened  that  if  extras  were  too  carefully 
reckoned  and  settled  as  the  work  went  on,  the 
client  had  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  if  he  had 
waited  till  the  sealed  estimates  were  opened  at 
the  close  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  said  Mr.  Riddett  had  not, 
he  thought,  advised  the  architect  to  conceal 
anything  from  his  client,  but  he  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Webb  that  the  architect  should  be 
scrupulously  candid.  A  very  uufair  and  untrue 
assumption  was  sometimes  made  that  all  builders 
were  rogues ;  he  had  by  no  means  found  it  so, 
and  had  been  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Riddett  condemn 
the  supposition.  He  had  found  the  mostfrequent 
source  of  extras  to  be  the  indefiniteness  of  re- 
quirements of  the  client,  or  rather  of  the  client's 
wife,  who  would  prowl  about  the  work  and 
suggest  little  alterations,  in  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  these  must  all  be  paid 
for.  It  was  the  architect's  duty  to  point  out  to 
such  a  client  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting 
a  builder  to  supply  material  or  labour  for 
nothing.  As  contracts  were  generally  drawn 
up,  there  was  room  for  great  tyranny  over  the 
builder,  unless  the  architect  was  careful  to  take 
an  equitable  view  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pkatt  believed  that  in  practice, 
although  architects  might  start  with  tho  resolve 
to  give  a  written  order  for  every  alteration,  yet 
this  generally  broke  down  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded; perhaps,  when  an  omission  was  pro- 
posed to  be  set  off  against  an  extra.  Mr.  Rid- 
dett had  passed  over  thi  difficulty  of  "  p.c. 
prices"  rather  lightly,  but  it  was  in  practice 
|  almost  impossible  to  get  at  tho  real  prime  cost, 
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as  manufacturers  countenanced  discounts.  He 
had  found  it  best  only  to  recognise  the  general 
contractor,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  sub-con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  Riddett,  in  reply  to  the  vote  of  thanks, 
explained  that  Mr.  Webb  had  misunderstood  him 
as  to  the  charges  for  quantities,  and  that  he  had 
distinctly  advocated  that  the  client  should  be  in- 
formed of  all  the  expenses  he  must  meet.  He  re- 
membered only  one  instance  in  which  the  client 
took  offence,  and  that  gentleman  promptly  struck 
the  item  of  quantities  out  of  the  builder's  contract 
as  soon  as  it  was  shown  to  him,  and  to  this  day 
the  quantity  surveyor  had  failed  to  obtain  pay- 
ment. But  such  cases  v»ere  rare.  He  thought 
most  architects  could  speak  well  of  builders  as  a 
whole ;  but  if  one  should  come  across  a  bad  speci- 
men, a  word  was  sufficient — one  could  not  be 
too  quickly  down  upon  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  cast  off  extras  accurately  while  the  contract 
was  in  progress,  or  until  the  sealed  estimates 
were  opened.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  at  prime  costs  ;  but 
he  thought  so  long  as  the  builder  only  asked  a 
reasonable  profit  on  his  outlay,  skill,  and  labour, 
no  client  could  object.  He  had  found  it  advan- 
tageous, while  dealing  with  the  general  contrac- 
tor, to  recognise  the  sub -contractors  in  the 
various  departments,  and  had  learned  very  much 
from  them. 


SETTLEMENTS.* 

I MUST  admit  that  the  title  of  my  paper  is 
ambiguous,  and  that  it  may  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring either  to  the  structural  or  to  the  financial 
meaning  of  the  word.  A  paper  on  structural 
settlements  by  some  one  well  up  in  the  subject, 
would,  I  know,  be  interesting  to  many.  More 
than  one  member  of  our  profession  would  snatch 
a  fearful  joy  from  frank  confession  of  failures  in 
foundations ;  of  the  perverse  conduct  of  piers ; 
of  the  obstinate  refusal  of  thin  walls  to  conduct 
themselves  as  though  they  were  thick ;  or  of  the 
lighter  scantlings  of  timber  to  behave  as  do  the 
larger.  In  confessing  my  own  inability  to  share 
such  pleasures,  I  will  hope  that  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  alluring  to  this  meeting  any  who  may 
have  attributed  the  more  ghastly  meaning  to 
my  title. 

It  is  of  financial  settlements  that  I  wish  to 
speak.    These  must  occur  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  buildings  which  come  through  your 
hands ;  I  think  these,  therefore,  should  be  of 
general  interest.    From  the  other  sort  I  will 
hope  that  you  may,  with  reasonable  care,  be 
delivered.    If,  however,  you  should  not,  you 
will  find  a  few  hints  as  to  financial  settlements 
all  the  more  useful.  What  can  be  more  distress- 
ing than  to  hear  the  ordinary  views  held  by  the 
outside  public  as  to  the  financial  powers  of  the 
architects  whom  they  employ  ?    Who  cannot  call 
to  mind  many  instances  of  works  where  diffi- 
culties of  plan,  of  design,  and  of  construction, 
and  even  of  the  contract  sum,  had  all  been 
happily  surmounted,  but  where  the  breakdown 
came  with  the  biil  of  extras  ?    Where  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  client  was  accompanied  by  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  swollen  outlay  was  not  so  pleasing 
to  him  as  it  was  to  the  gentleman  who  took  five 
per  cent,  upon  it  ?  Where  the  unhappy  architect 
was  somehow  or  other  credited  with  an  innocent 
incompetency  to  fight  a  bill  of  extras,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  kind  of  criminal  adroit- 
ness and  direct  interest  in  causing  it  to  come 
into  existence.    The  opinion  entertained  by  an 
ordinary  outsider  on  the  subject  of  extras  seems 
to  be  that  if  any  of  his  friends  be  about  to  build, 
they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  an  increase 
of  say  100  per  cent,  upon  the  contract  sum  ;  but 
that  if  he  himself  enter  on  any  building  enter- 
prise, his  own  case  must  be  the  exception  by 
which  the  rule  shall  be  proved.    The  outside 
public  has  received  some  little  confirmation  of 
its  views  in  this  matter  by  the  recent  experience 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  it  will  let  architects 
forget  that  one  may  start  to  spend  £5,000  on  a 
griffin  and  its  surroundings,  but  ultimately  find 
that  he  costs  double  that  sum. 
_  As  to  the  circumstances  which  usually  give 
rise  to  dispute  about  extras,  I  will  quote  Chief 
Justice  Erie,  who  said     "  It  constantly  hap- 
pens that  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  a 
contract  certain  deviations  and  additions  are 
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required,  and  it  almost  as  constantly  happens 
that  the  contract  contains  a  clause  that  the 
party  who  asks  for  these  deviations  and  addi- 
tions is  not  to  be  liable  to  pay  for  them,  unless 
some  condition  is  performed,  which  is  to 
operate  as  a  security  for  the  price  to  be  charged 
for  them.  But  again,  almost  as  constantly,  the 
party  who  executes  such  order,  trusting  to  the 
spoken  words  of  the  other,  takes  no  care  to  see 
that  the  condition  is  performed,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  entitle  him  to  payment."  This  "condition 
precedent"  is,  of  course,  the  order  in  writing, 
always  supposed  to  be  the  grand  condition  upon 
which  extras  will  be  allowed.  This  "order  in 
writing ' '  seems  to  be  most  systematically  ne- 
glected in  many  cases.  Perhaps  from  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  keeping  up  any  system  of 
written  orders.  One  often  finds  that,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  job,  they  have  been  given 
with  punctilious  care  ;  but,  as  the  work  goes  on, 
can  it  be  that  the  zeal  slackens?  Or  that  it 
is  found  impossible  to  say,  off-hand,  what  is  or 
what  is  not  an  extra  ?  I  think  the  latter  cause 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulty. 
Still,  I  think,  that  the  order  for  a  "  variation" 
might  be  given  without  having  on  the  face  of  it 
an  admission  that  an  extra  is  to  be  incurred. 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  kind  of  lithographed 
form  on  which  to  order  variations,  the  architect 
retaining  the  counterfoils  ;  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  of  great  utility  at  the 
final  adjustment.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
these  forms  advertised  by  the  law-stationers 
but  if  brought  out  in  some  well-devised  shape 
I  think  they  would  command  a  ready  sale.  1 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  the 
ordering  of  extras  later  on.  I  would  here  only 
point  out  that  it  is  well  to  be  consistent  in  this 
particular,  if  you  can. 

I  will  now  deal  with  some  of  the  most  fre 
quent  causes  of  extras.     The  most  frequent 
causes  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
Want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  architect ; 
defects  in  his  drawings  and  specification ;  de- 
fective superintendence  ;  the  client's  interference. 
The  first  three  seem  to  be  avoidable  causes ;  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  the  same  of  the  last. 
Among  extras  caused  by  want  of  foresight  I 
have  observed  the  following  chief  offenders. 
Doubtless  many  others  will  suggest  themselves 
to  you.    First,  an  insufficient  survey  of  the  site. 
This  is  one  of  the  items  for  which  an  additional 
charge  is  recognised  by  the  Institute  scale,  but 
in  practice   it  is,  I  believe,  very  frequently 
thrown  in  with  the  five  per  cent.    Perhaps  on 
that  account  it  is  rather  liable  to  be  shirked. 
When  building  on  an  open  site  the  levels  are 
too  often  taken  by  guess.    The  buildings  con- 
sequently are  found  to  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  only  a  few  inches,  but 
just  sufficient  to  cause  an  aggravating  increase 
of  expense,  in  making  up  surrounding  levels, 
in  finessing  with  drains,  in  getting  out  of  diffi- 
culties with  the  damp-course,  or  in  facing  at 
the  finish,   and  at  serious  extra  cost,  some 
parts  of  the   external  walls  which  were  not 
originally  intended  to  appear  above  the  ground. 
When  building  on  a  site  covered  with  or  sur- 
rounded by  existing  buildings,  plans,  sections, 
elevations,  and  in  some  cases  photographs  of 
what  already  exists,  can  scarcely  be  too  care- 
fully or  plentifully  made  before  anything  is 
pulled  down.  If  these  be  shirked,  and  difficulties 
as  to  right  of  light  or  air  or  other  easements 
spring  up,   these  difficulties  are   much  more 
troublesome  to  settle.  It  may  be  that  the  build- 
ing either  stands  still,  or  is  modified  in  its 
design,  causing  grievous  disturbance   of  the 
contract  and  claims  for  all  kinds  of  extras.  The 
costs,  too,  of  the  lawyers  whose  aid  has  been 
sought  by  or  thrust  upon  the  client  and  his 
neighbours,  are  sure  to  be  reckoned  as  "  extras  " 
— and  so  they  are.    I  think  the  record  of  build- 
ings which  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  new  can 
scarcely  be  too  perfect.    And  while  on  this  sub- 
ject I  would  say  that  where  additions  to  and 
alterations  of  existing  buildings  are  intended  my 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force.    Another  cause 
of  extras  is  want  of  foresight  in  finding  out  the 
nature  of  the  soil.    Too  often  it  is  assumed  to 
be  just  like  that  of  some  .adjoining  owner.  The 
evidence  of  a  labourer  who  once  siw  a  well  dug 
out,  or  a  sewer  driven  through,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site,  is  trusted  to.    When  you  come  to 
build,  you  find,  perhaps  mi!  e  ground,  perhaps 
springs,  perhaps  a  seam  of  clay  where  gravel 
was  expected.    A  few  trial-holes  would  have 
solved  the  question — good  deep  ones,  going  lower 
than  the  level  at  which  it  may  be  intended  ulti- 


mately to  stop,  so  as  to  know  all  about  the 
subsoil.  In  our  metropolis  particularly,  where 
it  is  ofton  necessary  to  reach  the  London  clay  at 
a  very  great  depth,  this  precaution  is  specially 
useful.  A  case  occurs  to  my  mind  where  the 
trial-holes  revealed  the  existence  of  a  portion  of 
a  disused  burial-ground,  and  great  indeed  would 
have  been  the  difficulties  of  the  settlement  but 
for  this  discovery.  Foresight  in  getting  inform- 
ation as  to  local  building  regulations,  which  are 
sometimes  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  metro- 
polis, may  save  a  good  deal  of  expense.  Foresight, 
too,  as  to  the  level  of  public  sewers  seem9  too 
obvious  a  matter  to  refer  to.  Yet,  quite  recently, 
I  heard  of  some  houses  which  could  not  be 
drained,  except  at  heavy  after  outlay,  because 
the  architect  had  cither  not  tried  to  discover 
the  level  of  the  sewer,  or,  which  is  quite 
likely,  had  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  it. 

Then  as  to  the  trouble  caused  by  defects  in  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings.    I  do  not  believe 
that  the  blame  is  to  be  altogether,   or  even 
chiefly,  visited  on  the  architect,  although  he  is, 
of  course,  actually  responsible  for  them.  Given 
unlimited  time  and  unlimited  staff,  and  there 
would  be  very  little  trouble  arising  from  thits 
source.    Hurry  is  the  bane  of  the  architect,  and 
is  generally  forced  upon  him  by  his  client.  It 
is  strange  to  see  some  sober  citizen,  who,  in  all 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  acts  with  the  greatest 
deliberation ;  who  will  watch  and  wait  upon  a 
market  with  untiring  patience,  will  invest  his 
money  only  after  the  most  mature  reflection, 
will,  even  in  the  s;lection  and  purchase  of  the 
site,  show  the  most  perfect  self-control ;  but 
who,  having  selected  and  paid  for  it,  appears  in 
quite  a  new  light.    From  that  time  forth  until 
the  house  is  up,  he  is  in  what  I  have  heard  well 
defined  as  a  "  jackass  hurry  " — an  expression 
which  seems  to  commend  itself  as  a  kind  of  ex- 
pletive which  escapes  the  charge  of  profanity. 
One  does  not  observe  the  existence  of  this  passion 
until  a  man  comes  to  deal  with  bricks  and  mortar ; 
but  the  cases  are  quite  rare,  in  my  experience, 
where  it  is  not  developed  by  building  operation*. 
But  there  are  other  defects  in  drawings  which  I 
think  lead  to  trouble  at  the  finish,  not  due  to 
hurry  so  much  as  to  bad  style  of  preparation. 
Drawings  in  which  the  power  of  drawing  would 
seem  to  have  been  exercised  chiefly  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  intentions  of  the  draughtsman  ; 
drawings  where  artistic  power  is  largely  deve- 
loped in  the  direction  of  skirtings,  of  architraves, 
of  tile  pavements  and  enrichments,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  weightier  matters  of  construction  ;  draw- 
ings which,  on  the  other  hand,  show  too  little, 
and  where,  from  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  sections  are  artfully  taken  through 
the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  plan  ;  draw- 
ings prepared  for  the  purpose  of  a  competition, 
but  not  subsequently  reduced  to  the  level  of 
common  sense  ;  drawings  without  figured  dimen- 
sions, and  which  yet  do  not  yield  accurate  results 
on  the  application  of  the  scale  ;  drawings  made 
by  much  subdivision  of  labour,  but  at  the  cost  of 
harmony  between  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  ; 
general  drawings  deficient  in  large  scale  details 
-and  even  in  some  cases  details  deficient  in 
general  drawings  !    All  these  and  many  other 
sorts  of  defects  lend  themselves  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  extras,  because  they  all  tend  to  make  the 
basis  of  the  contract  shadowy  and  insecure.  I 
have  noticed  the  best  results  ensue  where  the 
general  drawings  have  been  made  to  a  small 
scale  and  left  in  pencil,  while  the  details  to  larger 
scale  are  being  made.  The  small-scale  drawings 
are  then  corrected  wherever  the  making  of  the 
details  has  revealed  some  needed  alteration  (as 
it  generally  does),  and  the  whole  become  part  of 
the  contract.    I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry 
out  this  method  in  many  cases,  but  I  have  cer- 
tainly found  it  to  be  the  best.    I  do  not  say  that 
perfect  drawings  are  a  safeguard  against  extras, 
but  we  all  know  that  they  go  a  very  long  way 
to  prevent  them. 

As  to  defects  of  specification,  I  have  less  to 
say  on  this  head.  No  doubt,  defects  in  this 
document  do  largely  conduce  to  cause  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  (in  spite  of  some  ingenious  and 
inequitable  clause  to  the  effect  that  all  matters 
omitted  are  to  be  considered  as  included)  are 
sure  to  have  their  influence  on  the  settlement. 
Bat  the  author  of  really  good  drawings  will  not, 
I  think,  break  down  over  his  specification,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  worked  on  the  lines  of  some 
good  model,  and,  having  adopted  a  system,  con- 
sistently followed  it  up  and  improved  on  it. 
There  is  a  style  in  specifications  just  as  there  is 
in  drawings.    Conciseness  is  dearly  gained  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  clearness,  and  clearness  is  im- 
perilled where  there  is  great  verbosity.  This 
sounds  very  commonplace;  but  I  think  it  con- 
tains the  general  principle  involved,  which  is  all 
that  I  have  space  to  set  forth  within  the  limits 
of  my  paper. 

Defective  superintendence  of  the  works, 
especially  where  the  works  are  at  a  considerable 
distance,  where,  moreover,  there  has  been  a 
little  display  of  the  weaknesses  above  referred 
to,  and  where  the  builder  is  not  clever  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  clever  foreman,  is  another  cause  of 
extras.  The  blunders  accumulate,  and  have  to 
be  corrected,  and  the  settlement  for  extras  such 
as  these  is  not  rendered  the  more  agreeable  by 
reason  of  their  generally  forming  the  subject  of 
the  familiar  "voucher,"  with  its  mysterious 
prodigality  in  the  matter  of  pecks  of  plaster,  and 
bushels  of  cement,  and  hods  of  mortar,  and  much 
painful  evidence  of  the  small  amount  of  work 
that  can  be  done  in  an  hour  by  a  British  work- 
man, notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  a 
steadily-attendant  labourer  to  stand  by  and  see 
him  do  it.  Difficulties  under  this  head  do  not, 
of  course,  arise  where  the  job  has  the  benefit  of 
a  good  clerk  of  works.  He  can  generally  ward 
them  off ;  but  if  by  chance  they  do  crop  up,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  often  found  him  able  to 
exercise  any  very  accurate  control  over  the 
voucher.  Perhaps  his  time  is  too  much  taken  up 
with  other  matters.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  not,  the 
task  would  exceed  the  powers  of  a  man  who 
might  be  an  excellent  judge  of  work,  but  not 
good  at  checking  accounts.  When  he  is  good  at 
both  he  is  a  very  strong  man,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  will  not  be  able  to  secure  his  services  until 
you  have  got  some  way  beyond  the  stage  at 
which  I  venture  to  advise  you. 

The  foregoing  causes  of  extras  are  avoidable. 
The  other  cause, — the  client's  interference,— can 
hardly  be  included  in  the  same  category.  I 
speak  of  the  ordinary  client.  There  are  some 
(veiy  rare  birds  indeed)  whom  one  gladly  calls 
to  mind  as  brilliant  exceptions.  An  eminent 
architect  (who  has  visited  and  addressed  us  here) 
has  often  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  most 
satisfactory  results  he  had  achieved  were  in  cases 
where  the  client  saw  least  of  the  work  as  it  went 
on.  Perhaps  it  is  only  an  eminent  architect  who 
can  take  that  line.  Younger  ones  may  not  be  so 
experienced  at  seizing  or  interpreting  their 
clients'  requirements,  or  so  sure  of  his  seeing 
their  work  through  rose-tinted  spectacles  at  the 
finish.  But  as  to  the  financial  result,  I  think 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  during  the  progress  of  the  job  would 
be  very  beneficial  both  to  the  client  and  to  the 
contract,  where  expense  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  Where  clients  exist  in  the  form  of 
a  committee  or  body  corporate,  the  idea  of  tem- 
porary expatriation  is  hardly  feasible.  In  such 
cases  I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  authority 
for  extras  and  alterations  is  apt  to  be  questioned 
by  the  authors,  and  that  the  record  cannot  be 
too  carefully  preserved  if  the  architect  is  to 
escape  the  blame,  or  if  the  builder  ii  not  to 
escape  the  payment  for  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  BY  COLOUR 
PICTURESQUE  INTERIORS. 
By  Thomas  Bonnak. 

THE  practical  working  out  of  this  subject — 
which  has  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  a 
very  great  variety  of  systems  of  treatment — 
bestows  on  it  the  advantage  of  forming  a  topic 
fruitful  of  much  divergence  of  opinion  and  dis- 
cussion. Consequently,  it  has  become  the  basis 
of  an  unlimited  amount  of  theorising. 

To  examine  the  question  properly,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  origin  from  which  competent  authori- 
ties draw  their  proofs  of  tho  use  of  colour  in  its 
truest  and  purest  aspect.  Take,  for  instance, 
those  exquisite  examples  which  are  furnished  to 
us  by  tho  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii.  There 
wc  find  the  peoplo  constructing  their  houses  in 
narrow  streets,  and  carefully  excluding  the  over- 
powering rays  of  the  sun,  with  which  they  were 
familiar  enough,  when  business  or  pleasure 
called  them  to  the  fields  or  tho  sea-shore.  In 
their  houses  they  wished  to  secure  the  moans  of 
enjoying  that  montal  and  bodily  repose,  which 
is  so  requisite  and  beneficial  to  oxhaustod  nature. 
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And  they  found  it  in  the  subdued  light  and 
atmosphere  which  they  had  created  for  them- 
selves within  doors ;  and  by  the  use  of  bright 
colours,  that  were  nstrumental  in  producing 
richness  and  brilliancy,  and  at  the  same  time 
bestowed  an  air  of  refreshing  repose,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  effected,  had 
too  much  light  been  allowed  to  predominate. 
Under  most  circumstances  this  modified  light  is 
preferable  to  glaring  sunshine ;  as  the  fact  of 
light  being  subdued  should  not  be  supposed  to 
suggest  any  feeling  indicative  of  monotony  or 
even  a  paucity  of  the  correct  elements  constitut- 
ing repose. 

All  practical  people  will  readily  admit  that 
strong  glaring  light  is  neither  a  promoter  of  nor 
an  aid  to  a  studious  disposition,  for  undoubtedly 
the  mental  faculties,  when  in  full  action,  are  in 
a  manner  disunited  from  the  operation  of 
external  activity.  In  short,  the  essence  of 
decorative  art  is  the  realisation  by  the  effects  of 
colour  of  an  atmosphere  .calculated  to  produce 
spontaneity  and  harmony  of  emotion  in  the 
mental  powers,  aiding  by  its  sympathetic  action 
the  free  operation  of  all  the  functions  conducing 
to  mental  enjoyment.  In  our  climate,  for  a  few 
months,  we  have  no  doubt  a  succession  of  bright 
sunny  days  ;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  we  are  surrounded  by  a  greyness  and 
sombreness  of  light  and  atmosphere  which  are 
neither  conducive  to  cheerfulness  of  spirits  nor 
to  healthiness  of  body.  Therefore,  from  the 
very  want  which  we  experience  of  what  the 
more  fortunate  inhabitants  of  southern  countries 
have  in  excess,  we  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  resort  to  artificial  means  for  obtaining  the 
light  and  warmth  requisite.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  those  bright  and 
warm  colours  which  the  citizens  of  Pompeii 
were  so  successful  in  adapting  to  their  varied 
requirements. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  if  good 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  that  subtile 
quality  of  effect  secured  by  the  action  of  colour, 
that  the  numerous  harmonies  involved  in  its 
construction  cannot  be  the  outcome  of  mere 
chance.  They  must  be  the  result  and  operation 
of  most  careful  study  and  calculation,  and  to 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  understand 
the  value  of  that  knowledge,  the  picturesque 
will  not  only  be  retained  in  their  social  surround- 
ings, but  they  will  also  become  aware  that  in 
the  perfection  of  design  and  colour,  which  their 
skill  has  matured,  there  will  likewise  be  found 
co-operating  the  possibilities  of  the  highest 
forms  and  principles  of  art-knowledge. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  concisely  ex- 
plained here  what  I  mean  to  convey  by  the 
word  "  picturesque,"  as  it  applies  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  intend  that  it  shall  be  understood  to 
denote  what  the  eye  conveys  to  the  mind  as  an 
agreeable  and  pleasing  sensation,  and  as  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  coherency  to  embody 
thoughts  which  shall  acquire  significance  to 
the  understanding  of  the  observer.  That  the 
presence  of  a  simple  colour,  or  even  sense  of 
colours,  can  produce  what  I  have  defined  as 
"picturesque,"  would  be  needless  to  suppose, 
although  it  must  be  conceded  that  as  soon  as 
form  is  added,  light  and  shade  are  introduced, 
and  pictorial  effect  is  thereby  immediately  put 
in  operation.  This  may  properly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  elementary  stage  of  the  higher  forms,  and 
although  merely  a  preliminary  step,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one ;  as  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  faculty  of  perception  of  beautiful 
forms  individually,  and  leads  onward  by  a  pro- 
cess of  education,  until  the  ability  of  grouping 
and  massing  the  separate  shapes  is  acquired. 

I  may  just  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
importance  which  is  frequently  attached  to  in- 
dividual articles  on  account  of  their  costliness. 

There  is  of  I  entimes  a  glaring  absurdi  ty  displayed 
in  relation  to  accessories  of  furniture.  For,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  are  well  aware,  ex- 
pensiveness  is,  by  no  means,  a  proof,  either  of 
the  intrinsic  or  artistic  value  of  an  article.  And 
secondly,  a  reckless  want  of  consistency  is  too 
often  exhibited  by  dealers  in  those  things,  recom- 
mending too  costly  materials  without  the 
slightest  thought  or  consideration  of  tho  social 
position  of  their  clients  or  their  relation  in  lif  o — 
points  which  aro  of  vital  importance  to  the 
general  success  of  a  carefully  develoried  and 
artistically  executed  design. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  the  evil  referred 
toisono  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  itcannot 
fail  to  create  a  spirit  of  repugnancy  in  the  minds 
of  all  possessing  a  correct  sense  of  fitness  even 


in  the  presence  of  auxiliary  artistic  details  in 
themselves  successful. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  efficient  decorator, 
like  a  skilful  pilot,  has  not  only  to  be  accurately 
informed  of  the  bearings  which  lead  easily  and 
safely  to  the  desired  destination,  but  also  of 
those  which  indicate  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  are  to  be  guardedly  avoided.  And  we 
must  acknowledge  that  any  failure  in  obtaining 
a  full  sense  of  completeness  within  the  sphere 
which,  in  many  instances,  comprises  the  area  of 
our  daily  lives,  would  be  conducive  of  most  irk- 
some and  intolerable  results.  We  now  come  to 
the  important  point  relative  to  the  lighting 
qualities,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  colouring  of 
the  apartment  to  suit  the  double  requirement  of 
daylight  and  artificial  light.  Daylight  is  the 
most  difficult  point  to  manage.  With  steady 
sunshine,  a  just  disposition  of  rich  colouring  in 
combination  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
a  well-appointed  room,  would  be  sufficient  to 
realise  a  successful  effect.  But  with  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cold,  grey  light  which  predominates 
with  us,  suitably-coloured  hangings,  formed 
either  of  opaque  or  transparent  material 
judiciously  employed,  are  of  great  value  when 
assisted  by  tinted  glass  in  the  windows.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  should  be  appropriately 
coloured  in  rich  tints,  with  just  enough  gilding 
to  give  quality  to  the  colours.  The  recessed 
parts  of  ornamental  cornices  and  other  structural 
details  ought  to  be  illuminated  with  still  richer 
colouring.  Then  we  have  the  covering  of  the 
floor  to  deal  with,  as  being  next  in  importance, 
from  its  mass. 

It  should  represent  a  radiance  of  colouring, 
leading  up  either  to  the  woodwork  or  walls, 
although  this  is  generally  more  associated  with 
the  walls. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  material  consequence 
to  have  a  margin  of  colouring  round  the  floor  of 
the  room,  outside  of  the  carpet,  and  of  a  propor- 
tionate breadth ;  as  by  this  means  we  obtain  an 
apparent  increase  of  breadth  and  height  in  the 
room,  the  eye  accepting  the  limit  of  the  carpet  as 
the  floor  proper.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of 
rendering  an  air  of  light  and  freedom. 

By  the  effective  application  of  stained  glass, 
textile  materials,  and  artistic  colouring  alluded 
to,  the  cold  greyness  of  the  light  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  soft  ethereal  atmosphere  by  a 
skilful  combination  of  the  prevailing  masses  of 
tints ;  the  whole,  of  course,  being  carefully  regu- 
lated by  the  special  points  of  colour  and  form 
imparted  by  the  accessories  of  the  room,  whether 
of  furniture  or  works  of  pictorial  art. 

Then,  again,  we  have  examples  of  the  use  of 
white  in  decoration.  And  this  we  might  pre- 
sumably be  expected  thoroughly  to  understand, 
from  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  so  generally 
in  use.  But  it  is  actually  one  of  the  mediums 
which  appears  from  observation  to  have  been 
employed  in  a  most  ignorant  manner.  Granted 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult — although  seemingly 
simple — colour  to  handle,  still,  like  all  others, 
when  systematically  arranged  to  illustrate  sim- 
plicity and  severity  of  treatment,  it  can  be 
utilised  in  an  exceedingly  picturesque  way.  But 
it  is  an  essential  principle  that  every  detail 
should  be  rigidly  adjusted  to  suit,  as  in  the 
Adam  or  Chippendale  forms  of  furniture. 
The  ceilings  ought  to  be  finished  in  white, 
also  the  cornices.  The  latter  should  be  in  plain 
moulding,  entirely  divested  of  enrichment,  then 
a  frieze,  terminating  with  white  moulding  ;  the 
intervening  or  upper  wall-space  covered  with 
chintz  paper-hanging,  having  a  constructive 
moulding  also  in  white,  separating  it  from  the 
surbase,  which  should  be  done  in  tinted  Indian 
matting,  with  the  skirting  in  white,  tho  wood- 
work being  likewise  done  in  dull  white,  em- 
bellished with  burnished  brass  mountings.  The 
prevailing  tone  of  the  carpet  might  be  green, 
or  possibly  a  neutral  blue  felt  might  be  advan- 
tageously used,  and  a  margin  round  the  floor 
stained  and  waxed. 

For  the  fireplace  an  appropriate  chimney- 
piece  of  the  Adam  type,  tho  sides  being  lined 
with  suitable  tiles,  a  dog-grate,  with  brass 
fender  completing  this  part ;  the  furniture  covered 
with  stamped  velvet  of  a  uniform  tint  to  con- 
trast with  the  carpet,  and  tho  curtains  of  the 
same  material  or  cretonne,  edged  with  lace,  and 
suspended  from  thin  brass  poles. 

On  tho  lower  part  of  tho  windows  there  might 
bo  half-sash  bliuds  made  of  Madras  or  figured 
muslin,  fitted  on  brass  rods,  whilo  the  upper 
sashes  could  bo  made  to  enhance  the  general 
effect  by  the  adoption  of  stained  or  coloured  glass. 
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A  few  richly-coloured  Oriental  rugs  scattered 
about  the  floor,  and  select  specimens  of  china, 
and  Strange' s  and  Bartolozzi  prints,  in  plain 
ebonised  frames,  with  one  or  two  choice  ex- 
amples of  Dutch  delft  placed  here  and  there  on 
the  walls,  or  arranged  in  cabinets,  aided  by  the 
introduction  of  a  brass  sconce  or  two,  would 
make  up  a  composition  for  a  room  which,  while 
perfect  in  taste,  would  be  both  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque to  the  mind  and  eye. 

Treating  of  lemon-yellow  in  its  application 
as  a  medium  for  decorative  purposes,  it  requires 
an  exactly  opposite  treatment  to  that  just  spoken 
of :  all  its  auxiliaries  should  consist  of  rich  tones 
of  colour  >md  gilding.  This  rule  also  applies  to 
its  two  complementary  primaries,  red  and  blue, 
and  these,  when  rightly  adjusted  to  the  light  of 
an  apartment,  are  better  suited  than  any  other 
tints  for  backgrounds,  either  for  furniture  or 
pictures.  Next  in  value  comes  green,  and  all 
the  other  tertiaries  are  capable  of  being  employed 
eitherinmassesorin  subordinate  details.  But  they 
are  necessarily  tamer  and  more  opaque  in  their 
operation  than  those  colours  of  which  they  are 
modifications. 

Now,  herein  lie  the  special  functions  of  the 
decorative  artist,  and  the  distinctive  operative 
quality  of  his  studies.  He  endeavours  to  realise 
continuity  of  expression,  by  blending  in  their 
separate  parts  the  entire  assemblage  of  forms, 
colour,  and  textile  subjects,  which  go  to  render 
his  complete  work  a  success. 

Another  important  feature  which  falls  to  the 
decorator  to  deal  with,  is  the  form  of  the  apart- 
ment. An  L-shaped  room,  or  one  with  recesses, 
furnishes  capabilities  of  receiving  a  variety  of 
effects  by  the  natural  action  of  light  and  shade, 
as  well  as  from  the  important  circumstance  that 
the  eye  of  the  observer  is  not  competent  to  take 
in  the  entire  range  of  the  room  at  one  glance, 
thus  causing  a  feeling  of  expectation  which  is 
usually  more  grateful  to  the  mind  than  any 
pleasure  or  enjoyment  that  is  of  too  easy 
access,  and  therefore  soon  exhausted  —  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a  square  or  oblong-shaped 
apartment.  Although  by  their  mode  of  handling 
such-like  uniform  subjects  the  resources  of  the 
decorative  artist  can  be  best  displayed,  there 
being  no  opportunity  for  accidental  effects  of 
light  and  shide  to  emanate  from  the  natural 
forms,  the  decorator  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  powers  of  invention,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  breaking  up  the  lines 
of  the  walls  by  dadoes  composed  of  raised  flocks, 
leather,  or  other  irregular  surfaces  ;  also  by 
working-in  artistically-designed  mirrors,  with 
bevelled- edged  plates,  supplemented  with 
shelving,  to  receive  va>es  or  other  objects  of 
virtu. 

Then  there  could  be  an  elegantly-constructed 
gallery  or  shelf,  of  light  proportions,  placed 
around  the  walls  at  a  suitable  height,  for  the 
display  of  china  or  delft  ware  or  other  orna- 
mental articles,  the  doors  being  so  contrived  as 
to  form  points  in  the  decoration  by  their  being 
embellished  with  handsome  capes. 

Thus  those  parts  only  would  be  utilised  which 
are  most  available  for  decorative  purposes, 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  introduction  of  pic- 
torial art— an  imp  utant  adjunct  in  the  work  of 
interior  adornment.  Besides,  in  the  angles 
formed  by  the  walls,  brackets  of  an  ornamental 
character  might  be  judiciously  placed.  The  ap- 
plication of  decorative  brasswork,  such  as  lamps 
or  gas-bracket'*,  in  harmonious  design,  and 
fixed  at  proper  distances  on  the  walls,  along 
with  a  due  proportion  of  similar  metalwork  on 
the  doors  and  shutters  and  at  the  firplace,  in 
conjunction  with  tiled  hearth,  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  arrangement  of  artistically- 
designed  composition,  as  they  play  a  very  mate- 
rial part  iu  making  it  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete. They  also  give  a  quality  and  richness  to 
the  other  constituents,  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  work  upon  when  we  apply  gold  to 
enriched  cornices,  to  define  the  lines  and  light 
up  the  masses. 

Then  we  have  the  chimney-piece,  which  is 
obviously  expected  to  perform  a  most  important 
function.  Being  the  source  whence  warmth  is 
diffused  throughout  the  apartment,  it  becomes 
a  centre  of  attraction  from  physical  require- 
ment*, and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  made  worthy 
of  increasing  our  intellectual  pleasures,  by  its 
design  arid  details  expressing  at  once  a  unity 
and  conformity  with  the  other  parts,  architec- 
tural and  decorative. 

Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 


description  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  in  this 
verbal  sketch,  is  only  an  indication  of  the  end- 
less train  of  ideas  which  unfold  themselves  to 
the  mind's  eye,  and  could  be  brought  to  bear  in 
a  relative  sense  from  the  sources  referred  to,  in 
the  artistic  handling  of  such  an  apartment  to  a 
degree  that  could  only  be  limited  in  accordance 
with  the  resources  of  the  client's  purse. 

Doubtless,  after  all,  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  every- day  life,  simple  and  harmonious  treat- 
ment in  the  embellishment  of  our  interiors  is 
preferable.  And  with  the  materials  ready  to 
our  hands,  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
expensive, it  is  surprising  what  results  can  be 
obtained,  when  worked  out  methodically  and 
studiously,  and  what  an  amount  of  gratifying 
satisfaction  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  this 
means  to  the  appreciative  eye.  For  on  entering 
an  apartment  where  this  latter  style  prevails,  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  happy  result 
does  not  flow — as  many  might  be  led  to  suppose 
— from  the  action  of  individual  parts  of  furni- 
ture, however  handsome  they  may  be  in  design 
and  material,  although  they  perform  their  part 
in  making  up  the  picture.  Neither  does  it  arise 
from  the  use  of  costly  fabrics  employed  for 
coverings,  conscious  though  we  are  of  the  valu- 
able aid  they  lend  to  the  general  air  of  com- 
pleteness, by  producing  a  concentration  of 
richness  over  the  whole.  It  is  from  the  wall  or 
mural  treatment  that  the  harmonious  tone  issues. 
It  pervades  everything,  and  is  felt  everywhere. 
The  shadows  which  would  otherwise  be  harsh 
and  crude,  are  by  its  influence  toned  down  and 
mellowed.  While,  at  the  same  time,  brilliant 
lights,  which  would  have  appeared  like  distinct 
forms,  and  become  offensive  to  the  repose  of  the 
room,  are  modified  by  the  reflective  quality  of 
the  luminous  walls,  acting  as  an  atmosphere  in 
conferring  the  just  power  and  activity  to  those 
parts  which  are  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  service  of  home  requirements. 

In  conclusion :  Respecting  the  manipulation 
of  colours,  to  obtain  the  result  indicated,  the 
necessity  of  their  nice  adjustment  will  be  ac- 
knowledged; also  the  imperative  requirement  of 
carefully  considering  the  various  conditions 
under  which  they  ought  to  be  employed.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  motives  by  which  the 
relative  proportions  are  governed  are  not  de- 
pendent on  any  law  of  a  hard  and  fast  nature. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  as  already  stated, 
in  interior  treatment,  there  are  incidental  con- 
ditions constantly  occurring  and  making  a 
demand  on  the  artistic  powers  of  the  decorative 
artist. 


THE  AURIOL  MEMORIAL  WINDOW. 

A MEMORIAL  window  to  the  late  Rev.  E. 
Auriol,  rector  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the  West, 
Fleet-street,  has  been  in  contemplation  by  the 
parishioners  of  that  church,  and  five  designs 
have  been  submitted  in  competition,  which  were 
on  view  during  this  week.  We  have  been  able 
to  see  four  of  the  five  designs,  and  these  were 
distinguished  by  letters.  The  window,  to  be 
filled  with  painted-glass  figure  subjects,  is  of 
Perpendicular  character,  the  tracery  of  the  head 
leaving  rather  small  and  awkward-shaped  open- 
ings for  the  glass.  This  difficulty  has  been  met 
by  introducing  figures  of  angels,  while  the  three 
main  lights  have  been  treated  in  nearly  all  cases 
with  figures  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Apostles,  illustrating  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  Design  m  irked  A  has  the  centre-light 
filled  with  Christ  with  an  infant  in  His  arms, 
while  the  side  openings  show  Him  blessing  little 
children.  The  lower  panels  of  these  lights 
illustrate  the  Return  of  the  Lost  Sheep.  The 
colouring  is  rather  vivid.  Design  B  has  the 
centre-light  occupied  with  the  Ascension  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Apostles  being  introduced  in  the 
side  compartments.  The  decorative  accessories 
and  the  colouring  are  in  harmony.  Design  C 
has  the  Virgin  and  Child  as  a  central  subject,  the 
side  compartments  representing  the  Birth  of 
Christ  and  figures  of  the  Wise  Men  with  offerings. 
The  author  of  design  D  is  more  realistic  in 
treatment,  but  is  cleverly  worked  out  in  the 
figures,  and  the  colours  are  happily  blended. 
Our  application  to  6ee  the  selected  design,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Fowler 
and  Hill,  of  Serjeants'  Inn,  was  refused, 
though  on  what  ground  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless 
the  committee  desire  to  avoid  pi:blic  criticism  on 
their  selection.  The  tenders  for  the  window 
appear  to  have  been  close.  The  window,  we 
understand,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  south-east 


apsis,  the  gallery  in  which  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  groining  above  slightly  altered.  It  is  con- 
templated to  insert  a  stained-glass  window  ia 
each  of  the  other  sides  of  the  octagon,  and  the 
removal  of  the  galleries  will  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  edifice  internally — itself  a 
rather  remarkable  example  of  planning  contrived 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  cramped  site. 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  F.  GOULD. 

A TALENTED  and  comparatively  young 
architect,  Mr.  John  Ford  Gould,  of 
Barnstaple,  died  suddenly  at  the  Horse  Shoe 
Hotel,  Tottenham- court-road,  W.C.,  on  the 
30th  ultimo.  Mr.  Gould  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Gould,  the  present  borough  surveyor 
of  Barnstaple,  and  was  at  one  time  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  of  Wimpole-street. 
From  an  early  age  he  showed  great  artistic 
talent,  and  his  wonderful  eye  for  colour,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  mouldings,  have  been  marked 
features  in  all  his  works. 

Mr.  Gould  particularly  devoted  himself  to 
church- work,  and  his  restorations  were  numerous, 
especially  in  North  Devon,  where  he  has  left 
his  mark  in  many  places.  The  best  of  his  works, 
perhaps,  is  VVinkleigh  Church,  restored  in  1873, 
and  in  reference  to  this  work  Mr.  Street,  R.A. 
— although  personally  a  stranger — addressed 
to  him  at  the  time  a  letter  of  congratulation. 
Mr.  Gould  had  been  consulted  about  restoring 
a  church  at  Bristol,  and  going  there  last  Mon- 
day week,  he  went  on  thence  to  London  the  day 
after,  and  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  hotel 
the  next  morning.  He  was  a  little  over  40  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  never  married. 
His  last  work,  Sheepwash  Church,  is  to  be 
opened  in  a  few  days. 


CHIP3. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Pither,  whose  name  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  bring  before  our  readers,  in 
connection  with  several  architectural  specialities, 
requests  us  to  notify  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
his  business,  he  has  been  compelled  to  remove  from 
4,  Newgate-street,  E.C.,tomore  spacious  premises, 
and  has  formed,  at  53,  Mortimtr-street,  Caven- 
dish-square (the  London  office  of  the  Gateshead 
Stained  Glass  Company),  a  decorative  art  studio, 
where  many  things  will  be  found  which  will  amply 
repay  a  visit. 

A  lecture-room  and  other  adjuncts  are  about  to 
be  added  at  the  rear  of  the  Presb}terian  Church,  in 
Ipswich,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes,  of  that  town. 

An  infirmary  for  400  patients  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Croydon,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Berney  and  Monday,  of  Croydon. 

Col.  W.  S.  Trevor,  V.C.,  Royal  Engineer,  has 
been'appointed  Director- General  of  Railways  and 
Deputy-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  Public  Works  Department,  on  the  retirement 
of  his  brother,  Major-General  J.  S.  Trevor,  R.E. 

The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Mary's  Church,  BUhophill  Junior, 
Yoik,  was  laid  on  Monday  week.  Mr.  Simpson,  of 
Priory-street,  York,  is  the  contractor.  The  build- 
ings will  be  of  red  brick,  and  adjoin  the  west-end 
of  the  church  ;  the  main  school-room  measures  50ft. 
by  30ft. 

The  City  Griffin  will  not  for  the  present  at  any 
rate  be  compelled  to  vacate  his  uncomfortable 
perch.  The  member  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  who  had  brought  forward  a  resolution  on 
the  subject,  withdrew  it  on  Thursday  last,  openly 
admitting  that  he  feared  "to  play  into  the  hands 
of  avowed  enemies  of  the  Corporation,  such  as  Mr. 
Firth."  The  fate  of  the  uncouth  monstrosity  is 
but  delayed. 

The  directors  of  the  Kisg's  Lynn  Coffee  Tavern 
Company  have  adopted  the  plans  of  Messis.  Adams 
and  Son,  arc -Infects,  for  a  new  tavern  in  St.  Ann's- 
street,  upon  land  they  have  purchased  there  for 
that  purpose.  The  new  building  will  be  upon  a 
large  scale,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
accommodation,  billiard  and  other  rooms,  and  a 
number  of  sleeping-apartments. 

"  Lincrusta-Walton,"  the  Sunbury  wall  decora- 
tion, has  obtaiued  a  first-class  award  at  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition. 

A  stained-glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Wailes  and 
Strang,  of  Newcastle,  has  been  placed  in  Redcar 
Church,  in  the  North  Riding.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  Matt.  xxv.  35,  36. 

A  new  burial-ground  at  Singleton,  near  Chi- 
chester, was  consecrated  list  wetk.  The  building 
works  have  been  cairied  out  by  Messrs.  Poate,  of 
Westbourne. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

NATIONAL   SILVER    MEDAL   DESIGN   FOB  A 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  drawings  which,  we  have  reproduced  to-day 
are  those  for  which  a  National  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Doughty,  student  of 
Nottingham  School  of  Art,  at  the  last  national 
competition  held  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  "When  the  drawings 
"were  exhibited  last  autumn  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
"we  remarked  upon  the  whole  series.  No  archi- 
tectural drawings,  however,  were  equal  in  merit 
to  those  contributed  by  the  students  of  the 
above  school. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY'S  OFFICES  AT  NEW- 
CASTLE -  UPON  -  TTNE . 

These  offices  occupy  a  commanding  position  at 
the  corner  of  St.  Nicholas-square  and  Colling - 
wood-street.  The  frontage  is  of  rubbed  ashlar, 
and  the  door  case  of  dark-red  granite.  The 
company's  offices  are  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
strong-room,  lavatory,  clerks'  room,  &c,  in  the 
basement.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  suites  of  offices,  with  a  house  for 
the  caretaker  at  the  top.  The  whole  building 
"work  has  been  well  executed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Whichello,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  carving  by 
Mr.  G.  Milburn,  of  York.  Messrs.  Austin, 
Johnson,  and  Hicks,  of  Newcastle,  were  the 
architects. 

STABLES  TO  MALWOOD  HOUSE,  BALHAM-HILL. 

A  peculiarity  withregard  to  these  stables  is  that 
although  they  are  being  built  within  10ft.  of  a 
public  road  at  Balham,  on  land  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  yet 
they  are  exempt  from  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act.  This  being  the  case,  the  architect  has  had 
the  rather  rare  opportunity  of  building  a 
country  stable  in  the  midst  of  Londoners,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  buildiDg  and  those 
around  is  rather  striking.  The  materials  used 
are  red  brick  and  tiles ;  the  plaster  work  in  the 
gables  is  rough-cast,  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully managed,  and  has  dried  a  perfectly 
white  colour.  All  the  woodwork  is  stained  dark, 
but  the  general  dark  colour  of  the  building  in 
well  relieved,  not  only  by  the  rough- cast  in  the 
gables,  but  by  the  band  of  buff  terra- cotta, 
2ft.  Gin.  deep,  which  runs  all  round  the  building 
between  the  red  bricks  and  the  tile-hanging. 
Instead  of  the  coach-house  doors  being  hung, 
and  thus  liable  to  being  blown  to  pieces  with 
the  wind,  they  run  one  beliiud  the  other  on 
Hatfield's  patent  moving  axle  rollers.  The 
whcelswere  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Peard,  and 
Son,  of  Wych-strcet,  Strand,  and  tho  whole 
works  aro  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Bowycr 
Bros.,  of  Upper  Norwood,  for  the  sum  of  £750. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cawston,  of  11,  Clement' s-lane, 
E.C.,  is  tho  architect. 

OAK   MANTEL-PIECE,    "  OLD    COCK  "  nOTEL, 
HALIFAX. 

This  mantel-piece  iH  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
"Old  Cock"  Hotel,  Halifax.  Upon  tho  upper 


side  of  one  of  the  mouldings  is  the  date  of  1581. 
The  carving  is  a  fine  example  of  the  work  of 
that  period.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Savile  family  are  worked  above  in  stucco. 

J.  F.  W. 

TYNECASTLE  TAPESTRY. 

The  term ' 1  Tynecastle  Tapestry,"  coupled  with  a 
device,  constitute  the  trade-mark  of  a  new 
material  for  the  covering  of  walls,  dadoes,  friezes, 
panels,  ceiling,  &c,  which  is  the  invention  of 
Wm.  Scott  Morton,  of  Edinburgh.  The  tapestry 
is  a  rough  embossed  canvas,  stiffened  with  a 
backing  of  strong  paper,  and  is  particularly 
suitable,  on  account  of  its  texture,  for  producing 
pleasing  artistic  effects  with  comparatively  little 
labour,  while  its  toughness  renders  it  very 
durable.  The  embossing  of  the  canvas  is 
attended  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  fabric,  but  under  certain  con- 
ditions, as  much  as  half  an  inch  of  relief  can  be 
obtained.  The  tapestry  is  fixed  on  walls  with 
ordinary  strong  paste,  and  is  prepared  so  as  to 
hang  without  any  shrinkage,  and  may  be  de- 
corated before  hanging,  or  afterwards,  and  in 
the  case  of  panelled  work,  sheets  can  be  made 
up  to  any  ordinary  size,  and  fixed  to  frames, 
or  pasted  to  walls,  as  may  be  desired.  In  the 
hands  of  some  high-class  decorators  who  are 
using  the  tapestry,  a  great  variety  of  effects  are 
being  produced,  from  simple  enamelled  treat- 
ments in  soft  colours  for  picture  backgrounds, 
to  richly  lacquered  work,  after  the  style  of  old 
leather.  It  is  also  being  applied  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  the  embellishment  of  ship-saloons,  and 
is  so  prepared  and  fixed  as  to  resist  the  action  of 
sea-water.  The  material  is  produced  generally 
in  2ft.  widths,  and  in  height  to  suit  the  length 
of  walls,  thereby  avoiding  waste  in  matching  the 
pattern.  Extra  widths  from  3ft.  to  5ft.  can  be 
supplied  for  dadoes,  &c.  For  the  walls  of  large 
apartments  in  mansions  and  public  buildings, 
this  tapestry  is  particularly  suitable,  owing  to 
the  wide  range  of  design  which  can  be  obtained, 
a  single  repeat  of  the  design  being  capable  of 
extension  to  12ft.  by  5ft.  The  tapestry  is  manu- 
factured at  the  Albert  Works,  Tynecastle, 
Edinburgh. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  new  Church  of  Saint  Alban,  in  Conybere- 
street,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  John  L. 
Pearson,  E.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Works,  Mr.  N.  W.  Vickers,  met  the  members, 
and  conducted  them  over  the  building,  which  is 
now  approaching  completion.  The  church  is  to 
be  opened  in  May. 


CHIPS. 

During  the  past  fortnight  new  schools  have  been 
opened  by  the  London  School  Board  in  Worning- 
ton-road,  Portobello-road,  Notting-hill,  and 
Bolingbroke-road,  Battersea.  Schools  are  struc- 
turally complete,  and  are  about  to  be  furnished 
and  fitted  up,  in  Gloucester-grove  East,  Chelsea, 
which  contain  600  school  places  ;  Duncombe-road, 
Fiusbury,  1,198  places;  Goodson-road,  Bother  - 
hithe,  800  places  ;  and  the  Poulteney  school,  Ber- 
wick-street, Soho.  1,000  places.  These  schools  are 
all  erected  upon  the  plainer  system  recently 
necessitated  by  the  £10  limit  per  head  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  are  from  Mr.  E.  R. 
Kobson's  designs. 

The  Sunday-schools  attached  to  Silver-street 
Baptist  chapel,  Taunton,  have  just  been  reopened, 
after  enlargement  and  improvement.  The  work 
was  cariiei  out  by  Messrs.  Samson  and  Fox. 

The  memorial- stone  of  new  Wesleyan  schools, 
about  to  be  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  Hannah 
Memorial  Chapel,  Lincoln,  were  laid  on  Monday 
week.  The  buildings  will  cost  about  £1,000,  and 
are  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Wright, 
contractor,  of  the  same  city. 

The  town  council  of  Glasgow  have  granted  a  site 
for  a  broDze  statue  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  oppo- 
site the  Barony  Church,  in  Castle-street.  The 
statue  hns  been  modelled  by  Mr.  Mossman,  sculp- 
tor, of  Glasgow,  and  tho  subscribers  received  a 
report  on  Friday  that  it  is  almost  ready  for  cast- 
ing. 

The  Farm  Homestead,  at  Shorthampton  Farm, 
near  Charlbury,  Oxon  (recently  destroyed  by  fire), 
is  being  rebuilt.  Mr.  Alfred  Groves,  of  Milton- 
under-Wychwood,  is  the  builder. 


THE  CRYSTAL  DAMASK  PAPEE. 

WE  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  "Crystal  Damask"  wall  papers 
now  being  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Cun- 
nington  and  Co. ,  of  Park  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
These  hand-printed  wall-papers  promise  to- 
supersede  the  ordinary  papers  for  decorative  and 
other  purposes,  both  on  account  of  their  crys- 
talline surface,  durability,  and  artistic  treatment. 
The  "crystal  surface"  is  prepared  with  a 
mineral  substance,  which  not  only  reflects  the 
light,  producing  a  varied  play  of  Light,  shade, 
and  half-tint  at  every  turn,  highly  conducive 
to  light  rooms,  and  also  to  the  beauty  and  colour 
of  the  patterns ;  but  is  impervious  to  dust  and 
dirt,  and  the  injury  arising  from  gas-burners.  The 
colours  are  permanent  and  free  from  arsenic, 
Several  specimens  we  have  seen  are  very  effective.. 
One  of  an  amber-colour  covered  with  a  floral 
pattern ;  another  in  which  a  leaf -pattern  in  a 
sort  of  sage-green  is  printed  negatively 
on  the  crystal  surface ;  a  beautiful  silvery- 
grey  paper.  These  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  architects  and  others  who  desire  harmonious 
gradations  of  colour,  suitable  for  almost  any 
furniture.  The  "passiflora"  pattern,  printed 
on  one  paper  made  by  this  firm,  is  particularly  rich 
and  striking  in  design.  Positive  and  negative 
patterns  are  both  made  to  suit  individual  taste. 
For  dados  the  dead  surface  is  preferable,  as  it 
is  more  solid,  and  well  supports  the  crystal 
filling  above.  Many  architects  have  already 
used  these  papers  for  important  mansions,  but. 
the  prices  are  so  moderate  that  they  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  decoration  of  ordinary 
houses. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Edinburgh. — Some  months  ago  competition! 
plans  were  asked  for  a  church  for  the  Colston- 
street  U.  P.  Congregation,  Edinburgh,  and  in. 
answers  over  20  sets  of  designs  were  submitted- 
some  of  them  being  from  architects  in  Glasgow- 
After  some  discussion  three  plans  were  selected 
for  further  consideration,  and  on  Monday  night 
last  the  congregation  met  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  adopt  the  design  recommended  by  the 
managers  and  the  Church  Extension  Committee 
of  the  U.  P.  Sycod,  and  which  proved  to  be  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Dewar,  architect,  Edinburgh.  The 
plan  of  the  selected  design  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  accommodates  500  on  the  ground 
floor  and  300  in  the  gallery.  The  site  being  a 
corner  one,  the  main  entrance  will  be  on  the 
angle  ;  but  there  are  also  two  side  doorways  for 
exit,  thus  providing  ample  egress  in  case  of  panic. 
Behind  the  church  there  is  accommodation  for 
vestry,  session-house,  and  keeper,  and  the  whole 
is  connected  with  the  Hall  at  present  on  the 
ground  and  now  used  for  worship.  The  design, 
is  Early  English  Gothic,  and  shows  an  im- 
posing entrance  doorway  with  large  wheel 
window  over,  and  finished  with  a  tower  about 
90ft.  high.  The  front  to  each  street  shows  a 
gable  with  a  large  traceried  window  forming  a 
prominent  feature.  The  cost  is  estimated  about 
£3,500. 

Newbury  Drainage  Schemes. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  to  receive  the  report  of  Mr.  Law, 
C.E.,  on  the  numerous  plans  whiohhadbeen  sent 
in  for  the  drainage  of  the  borough,  in  response 
to"  an  advertisement  offering  a  premium  of  100 
guineas  for  the  best  plan,  and  50  guineas  for  the 
second  best.  Mr.  Law  reported  that  the  first 
premium  should  be  awarded  for  the  plans  bearing 
the  motto  of  "Westminster"  and  the  second 
premium  to  the  plans  marked  "  Final." 

South  Stockton.— The  designs  of  Messrs. 
Weatherill  and  Moses,  Stockton-on-Tees,  have 
been  selected  in  competition  for  the  new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  and  Sunday  Schools  about  to  be 
erected  at  South  Stockton.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  1,000  persons,  and  tho  school 
between  400  and  500.  The  estimated  cost  is  up- 
wards of  £3,000. 


Alterations  and  additions  in  the  shape  of  new 
screens,  choir-stalls,  pulpit,  vestry,  east  window, 
&c,  are  being  carried  out  to  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Redbank,  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Charles  Heathcote, 
architect.  Mr.  Wm.  Honey  is  tho  contractor  for 
the  work. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Alfred  Groves,  of  Milton- 
under-  Wychwood,  has  been  accepted  for  proposed 
additions  and  alterations  to  Eastbank  Rectory 
House,  Gloucestershire.  Messrs.  F.  T.  Wallerand 
Son,  of  Gloster,  are  the  architects. 
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MR.  H.  H.  STATHAM  ON  ORNAMENT. 
III. 

IN  his  third  lecture  on  "  Ornament,"  delivered 
at  :he  Royal  Institution,  on  Thursday, 
March  Hst,  Mr.  Statham  dealt  with  a  wide 
field,  passing,  in  an  hour's  address,  from  Celtic 
to  Saracenic  and  Oriental  ornamentation,  and 
from  thence  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole 
of  Gothic  art.  The  lecture,  like  the  previous 
one,  was  profusely  illustrated ;  the  examples 
shown  including  many  large  drawings  by  Mr. 
Statham,  coloured  diagrams  and  textile  fabrics 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  a 
number  of  casts  of  Gothic  details,  lent  by- 
Messrs.  Brindley  and  Farmer,  of  Westminsler- 
bridge-road.  Mr.  Statham  said  he  introduced 
the  subject  of  Oriental  decoration  by  a  reference 
to  Celtic  art,  because  the  latter  represented  in 
an  almost  typical  manner  the  principle  of  ' '  inge- 
nuity in  arrangement"  which  ran  through  the 
whole  of  Eastern  ornament.  This  Celtic  orna- 
mentation was  chiefly  exemplified  in  Irish 
manuscripts,  and  in  the  sculptured  stones  in  the 
remoter  districts  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  West 
Scotland.  It  had  an  obvious  connection  with 
Byzantine  art,  and  appeared  a  development  of 
Eastern  influences  and  civilisation  imported  into 
these  islands,  probably  by  missionaries,  about  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  this  era.  It  con- 
sisted of  simple  elementary  forms,  so  twisted, 
tangled,  and  interwoven,  as  to  produce  an  effect 
of  great  complication.  Spiral  and  broad  riband 
forms  were  the  more  usual  ornaments,  and 
these  were  often  very  minute,  and  so  elaborate 
as  almost  to  baffle  the  copyist.  Indeed,  Mr.  J. 
0.  Westwood  mentioned  in  his  handbook  that  in 
one  initial  on  an  Irish  MS.  he  counted  136  curves 
in  a  space  Jin.  by  fin.,  and  that  he  had  broken 
down  in  an  attempt  to  copy  a  single  page  of  the 
Book  of  Kells.  These  manuscripts  were,  in  fact, 
the  work  of  men  who  believed  that  in  copying 
and  illuminating  the  sacred  books  they  were  per- 
forming a  sacred  duty,  and  who  did  not  grudge 
devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  task.  Animals 
were  often  introduced  ;  these  represented  a 
peculiar  type  of  what  might  be  supposed 
to  be  a  dog,  grotesquely  treated,  whose 
head  and  tail  formed  the  extremities  of  the 
riband  or  spiral  form,  the  wreathings  of  which 
were  always  connected.  These  designs  were 
freely  treated  with  colour,  and  in  all  their 
varieties  were  typical,  he  considered,  rather  of 
an  ingenious  than  of  a  high  art.  Saracenic 
ornament,  to  which  he  must  next  proceed,  might 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  earlier  being  the 
Arabic,  and  the  later  the  more  elaborate  and 
refined  Moresque  phase.  Both  were  marked  by 
a  free  employment  of  flowing  and  involved  pat- 
terns, based  on  natural  forms,  but  into  which 
the  representation  of  the  human  figure  or  of 
animals  did  not  enter.  The  designers  were  pro- 
hibited by  their  religion  from  availing  them- 
selves of  these  obvious  sources  of  ornamental 
motive,  and  so  were  compelled  to  bestow  the 
more  skill  upon  the  limited  field  of  artistic 
decoration,  with  results  at  once  original  and 
beautiful.  In  Arabic  work  colour  was  employed 
more  consistently  than  in  Celtic ;  in  the  latter 
art  it  was  applied  anywhere  upon  a  band  or 
stem,  just  where  the  artist  thought  a  spot  of  red 
or  green  would  appear  effective.  In  the  former 
art  a  given  figure  was  maintained  of  one  colour 
throughout,  harmony  and  balance  being  attained 
by  interlacing  the  forms  with  a  regard  both  to 
colour  and  line.  By  the  Moors,  the  flowing  and 
interchanged  forms  were  carried  out  with  still 
greater  intricacy  and  refinement,  and  the  colours 
were  most  harmoniously  combined  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rich  effect.  Moresque  ornament  was 
carried  out  with  a  delicacy,  richness,  and  elabo- 
ration which  often  removed  all  recollection  of 
the  mechanical  origin  and  building-up  of  the 
design.  The  hexagon,  distorted  and  varied,  with 
ingeniously  stopped  lines  here  and  there,  was 
the  basis  of  many  of  the  Moresque  schemes 
of  decoration,  and  in  the  better  class  of  work  the 
ornament  was  often  conceived  upon  two  or  even 
three  apparent  planes  of  differing  design,  the 
interstices  being  fitted  up  with  other  patterns 
placed  obliquely  to  the  principal  forms.  These 
were  treated  with  gilding,  blue,  red,  and  other 
bright  colours,  applied  in  such  small  quantities 
as  not  to  offend.  A  large  number  of  examples 
were  shown,  chiefly  of  decorations  from  the 
Alharabra.  In  Persian  work  of  all  periods  there 
was  a  more  free  use  of  flowers,  but  the  ideas 
were  too  realistically  treated,  and  not  with  the 
intellectual  skill  shown  by  neighbouring  nations. 
In  examining  Indian  ornament  they  came  upon 


a  very  different  mode  of  treatment,  and  one  in 
which  natural  forms  were  boldly  treated  in 
naturalistic  fashion,  both  as  to  coiour  and  out- 
line. One  reason  for  this  was  that  our  know- 
ledge of  Indian  ornament  was  largely  derived 
from  textile  patterns,  in  which  the  natural 
treatment  of  flowers  and  foliage  was  more  suit- 
able than  it  was  to  architectural  design  or  to 
furniture.  A  peculiarity  of  Indian  ornament 
was  that  the  artist  never  sought  to  define  or  en- 
close his  ornament  with  a  band.  The  edge  of 
the  portion  decorated  was  marked  only  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  patterns.  Especially  could  this 
be  noticed  in  damascened  metalwork.  The  orna- 
ment was  clearly  much  more  guided  by  the  feel- 
ing and  taste  of  the  designer  than  by  any  reason- 
ing process.  The  alternation  of  two  forms  or 
colours,  the  variation  of  minor  details,  and  the 
use  of  the  singular  detail  we  called  the  curled 
pine-cone,  were  other  characteristics  of  Indian 
ornament ;  but  its  great  and  distinguishing 
beauty  was  the  skilful  use  of  colour.  The 
brightest  hues  were  so  blended  in  small  quanti- 
ties as  not  to  attract  the  eye  to  any  one  portion 
of  a  design,  but  to  leave  a  general  impression  of 
bloom.  It  was  interesting  to  trace  the  occasional 
appearance  of  details,  evidently  borrowed  from 
Classic  sources,  but  debased  and  altered,  in  Indian 
work,  and  this  owed  its  origin  to  the  conquests  in 
North-West  India  by  the  Greeks.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Statham  rapidly  traced,  by  a  series  of  illus- 
trations and  casts,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Mediaeval  ornamentation,  showing  how  in  France 
and  England  the  Classic  and  Byzantine  gradually 
resolved  themselves  into  the  Norman,  how  they 
gradually  developed  into  the  free  and  elegant 
First  Pointed,  how  this  became  debased  as 
natural  forms  were  more  and  yet  more  carefully 
imitated  until,  in  our  Perpendicular,  the 
mouldings  became  extremely  shallow,  and  the 
whole  aim  was  to  cover  a  large  surface  with  an 
applique  scheme  of  easily  executed  decoration 
without  bestowing  much  thought  upon  its  indivi- 
dual features.  In  his  fourth  and  concluding 
lecture,  delivered  yesterday  (Thursday)  after- 
noon, Mr.  Statham  commenced  with  the  return 
to  Classic  types  at  the  Renaissance,  and  having 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  Adam  Brothers  in 
the  last  century,  dealt  with  the  present  craze  for 
Japanese  ornament,  showing  its  merits  and  mis- 
applications. 

CHIPS. 

A  meeting  of  the  restoration  committee  for  the 
Ashburton  parish-church  was  held  on  Friday, 
w  hen  the  report  of  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  B.  Street, 
R.A.,  was  read,  showing  that  the  amount  required 
for  the  complete  restoration  will  be  £4,000.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  architect  be  desired  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  necessary  plans. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  local  board  for  Brom- 
ley, Kent,  a  report  was  received  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams,  the  engineer,  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
main  sewerage.  The  total  length  of  the  Bromley 
sewers  is  23^  miles,  and  the  contract  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Potter,  at  £29,758,  and  will,  the  engineer 
expects,  be  finished  for  considerably  less  than  the 
estimated  sum.  The  Ravensbourne  sewer  will  cost 
less  than  the  contract-sum,  and  will  be  completed 
within  34  months. 

A  new  police-station  at  the  prison  buildings 
adjoining  the  Maison-Dieu,  Dover,  was  opened 
last  week.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Denne,  of  Walmer,  from  the  plans  of  the 
borough  surveyor,  under  whose  direction  the  old 
police-station  in  Queen -street  has  been  altered  into 
sergeant's  residence  and  surveyor's  offices. 

The  east  window  of  the  parish-church  of 
Brownsover,  near  Rugby,  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained-glass  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Holbech,  Bloxam,  the  well-known  archaeologist, 
and  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Laurence  Sheriff.  The 
principal  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  and  in  the  side 
lights  are  figures  of  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Michael . 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Frank  Holt, 
of  St.  John's,  Warwick. 

The  specification  of  Messrs.  Henry  Jones  and 
Son,  South  Kensington,  was  accepted  last  week 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  organ  in  Brackley  parish- 
church,  Northants. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  Rotherfield,  Sussex, 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Cronk,  architects,  of 
TunbriJge  Wells,  were  approved  for  building  a 
voluntary  school  at  Jarvis- brook. 

Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  has  expressed  an  in- 
tention of  formally  presenting  to  the  Corporation 
of  Canterbury  a  school  of  art,  which  he  has  erected 
and  furnished  in  St.  Peter's-street  in  that  city,  and 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
his  views  upon  art-training  and  education. 
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We  regret  that  great  pressure  on  our  space  this  week 
compels  us  to  leave  over  the  continuation  of  Professor 
Street's  Academy  lectures,  several  letters,  and  other 
matter. 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 


A  gamekeeper's  cottage,  containing  gun-room  and  w.c. 
attached,  a  living-room,  kitchen,  and  offices,  and  three 
bedrooms.  Plans,  and  two  elevations,  or  one  elevation 
and  a  view.    Scale,  8ft.  to  the  inch. 

Drawings  Received.— Trial,  Cambria,  Con,  T.  A.  H., 
Merit,  Bonus  Hominus,  Cain  and  Abel,  Eclipse,  Nemo, 
Fred,  Virginius,  Squib,  That's  my  Idea,  Nil  Despeian- 
durn  No.  2,  Ambition,  Beta. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — It  is  with  very  great  regret  that,  not 
only  I,  but  many  others,  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Street  is  prepared  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Institute,  if  elected,  instead  of  the  gentleman 
nominated  by  the  Council. 

No  one  feels  more  admiration  than  I  do  for 
the  artistic  talents  and  the  rare  personal  abilities 
of  Mr.  Street,  and  it  would  give  me  unfeigned 
pleasure  to  join  in  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Fellows  in  his  favour.  But  surely  it  is  placing 
him  in  a  position  in  every  way  unworthy  of  him 
to  make  his  presidency  depend  upon  the  result 
of  a  struggle  in  which  no  point  of  principle- 
hot  even,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  old  cry  of  Gothic 
and  Classic — is  raised. 

"With  regard  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  there  are 
many  considerations,  such  as  his  large  practice 
and  extended  experience,  his  personal  ability,  his 
official  position,  and,  above  all,  his  steady 
devotedness  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  which 
make  him  a  very  suitable  man  to  hold  the  office 
of  president.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  one 
point  of  very  practical  import.  For  very  many 
years  Mr.  Horace  Jones  has  been  a  consistent 
advocate  of  examination  for  the  profession  of  an 
architect.  The  scheme  which  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  to  come  into  operatiorj  in  1SS2,  is  largely 
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"hie  to  his  initiative.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
putting  it  into  shape,  and  should  he  be  in  office 
during  the  year  of  its  introduction,  such  support 
as  it  may  require  from  the  president  of  the 
Institute  will  be  ungrudgingly  accorded.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Street,  who  has  never  given 
any  support  to  the  proposal,  and  is  understood 
to  be  unfavourable  to  it,  be  president,  I  do  not 
say  he  will  intentionally  hamper  or  hinder  it,  but 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  take  any  cordial  part  in 
its  establishment,  and  the  difference  between  a 
friendly  or  an  unfriendly  president  will  be  suffi- 
oient  to  have  a  most  sensible  effect  on  the  future 
©f  the  examinations.  I  submit  that  the  Institute 
will  be  stultifying  its  past  actions  if,  at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  it  goes  out  of  its  way  to  deal  an 
undeserved  blow  in  the  face  to  the  man  whose 
proposal  it  is  adopting  by  substituting  for  him 
another  who  has  taken  no  part  in  advocating 
or  assisting  the  examinations. — I  am,  &c, 

T.  Eogee  Smith. 


Sib, — I  cannot  think  that  many  members  of 
the  Institute  will  agree  with  Mr.  Burges'  views 
as  expressed  in  his  letter  in  your  last  issue.  I, 
for  one,  think  that  the  most  suitable  man  should 
he  elected,  and  that  the  election  should  not  be 
influenced  by  any  mere  question  of  routine  or 
Council  seniority. 

It  is,  I  admit,  extremely  unfortunate  that 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  present 
absurd  by-law,  which  practically  leaves  the 
Council  no  choice  as  to  nomination,  are  obliged, 
so  to  speak,  to  go  into  opposition  ;  but  Mr.  Sur- 
ges utterly  mistakes  this  opposition  if  he  sup- 
poses that  is  "a  set"  at  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
who,  by  the  accident  of  circumstances,  has  sud- 
denly been  placed  in  the  position  of  immediate 
senior  Vice-President  —  a  position  which  Mr. 
Street  would  this  year  have  himself  held,  had  he 
mot,  by  retiring,  shown  his  evident  di-inclina^ 
tion  to  be  thrust  upon  the  Institute  under  the 
aew  by-law;  and  I  submit,  with  all  possible 
respect  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  that  Mr.  Street's 
claims  should  not  now  be  passed  over  because  he 
has  declined  to  accept  a  mere  routine  nomination 
in  order  of  Council  seniority.  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
will  not  think  those  wanting  in  respect  to  him 
ar  for  his  high  professional  reputatiun  who,  con- 
sidering Mr.  Street's  claims  are  pre-eminent, 
have  issued  the  accompanying  circular  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  R.I.B.A. 

I  hope,  with  Mr.  Burges,  that,  after  the 
election,  immediate  action  will  be  taken  to  call  a 
special  meeting  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
repealing  the  new  by-laws  as  to  Presidential  and 
Council  nomination. — I  am,  &c, 

Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 

W,  Fitzroy-square,  W.,  April  6. 

14,  Fitzroy-square,  March  31st,  1881. 
Dear  Sir, — An  influential  body  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  intend  to  support 
Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  R  A.,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  President,  and  has  undertaken  to 
serve,  if  elected .  Should  you  feel,  with  them,  that  Mr. 
Street's  claim  cannot  be  pissed  oyer,  in  justice  to  him- 
self and  the  profession  we  trust  that  you  will  make 
«very  effort  to  be  present  on  the  9th  May,  to  support  him 
iy  your  vote. 

Robert  W.  Edis.F.S  A.  (  H"°i^rf^f  of  the<?om- 
R.  Phene  Spieks  (  S;UrtreOet-sheei^uri0nOf 

An  intimation  of  your  co-operation  in  this  proposal  is 
requested. 

Sie, — Is  it  to  be  regretted  that  opposition  to 
the  suggested  gentleman  has  arisen. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  H.  Jones  is  not  the  "  head 
of  the  profession,"  and  that  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  is. 
The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  not  so  uni  - 
versally  acknowledged  as  the  opposition  would 
have  us  to  believe  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
aredit  of  the  profession,  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man will  decline  any  nomination  made  in  so  in- 
vidious a  manner. 

If,  at  every  election,  the  cry  is  to  be  raised 
"  elect  the  head  of  the  profession  "  there  will  be 
jealousies  in  what  should  be  a  united  body. 
Besides,  the  question  "  Who  is  the  '  head  of  the 
profession?'  "  would  soon  land  us  in  a  mess 
worse  than  the  old  battle  of  the  Styles. 

The  duty  of  a  president  is  to  preside  ;  and  in 
ibis  there  can  be  no  question  between  the 
tourtesy  and  tact  of  the  city  gentleman,  and  the 
strong  force  of  character  shown  by  the  great 
Mediaeval  -  restorer. 

The  sensible  and  practical  letter  of  Mr.  W. 
Burgess,  in  your  last,  is  the  best  solution  ;  and 
it  is  to  \ia  hoped  that  it  will  weigh  with  the 
moderate  men  who  constitute  the  great  body  of 
Uie  profession. 

April  4...  H.  II .  S. 


BARING'S  BANK,  BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET. 

Sie, — What  is  architecture  ?  I  know  what  it 
was,  but  am  afraid  that  the  term  is  now  capable 
of  another  definition.  It  used  to  be  considered 
that  reason,  symmetry,  unity,  proportion,  and 
beauty — apart  from  convenience  and  solidity — 
were  some  of  the  essential  principles  of  archi- 
tecture, and  were  absolute  and  constant  pro- 
jierties  of  the  art,  but  one  or  two  of  the  so-called 
leading  men  of  the  day  seem  to  ignore  all  this, 
and,  because  they  have  plenty  of  ignorant  patrons, 
would  endeavour  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  ugly  buildings  erected  under  their  guidance 
constitute  an  improved  architecture  appealing  to 
cultivated  tastes. 

The  latest  specimen  of  such  refined  design  is 
to  be  seen  at  No.  8,  Bishopsgate-rtreet  Within, 
is  for  the  use  of  the  bankers,  Messrs.  Baring, 
and  has,  in  connection  with  its  production,  the 
name  of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A. 

The  building  is  three  square  stories  in  height 
above  the  ground,  has  three  dormer  windows  at 
the  top,  seven  windows  on  each  of  the  second 
and  first  stories,  and  five  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  principal  and  side -entrances  completing  the 
front.  The  materials  employed  are  red  brick  and 
stone,  the  covering  of  the  roofs  red  tiles. 

I  do  not  propose  to  accuse  Mr.  Shaw  of  ori- 
ginality in  design,  only  that  he  has  borrowed 
borne  of  the  features  of  a  bygone  style,  and  has 
so  distorted  and  misapplied  them,  that  the  effect 
produced  is  one  of  unmitigated  ugliness. 

The  building  is  stopped  on  either  side  by  the 
usual  party  walls  with  their  chimneys  carried  up 
and  probably  the  cheapest  and  best  manner  of 
terminating  such  a  roof  would  be  to  butt  it  on 
either  side  next  those  walls  ;  but  no,  that  would 
be  commonplace,  so  Mr.  Shaw  has  cut  spandrel 
pieces  out  at  each  end,  thus  forming  convenient 
holes  for  snow,  dirt,  and  rain,  and  had  the 
width  of  the  street  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  for  a  moment  the  isolated  country  mansion 
forgotten,  it  would  have  been  at  once  discovered 
that  any  picturesqueness  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  obtained  from  that  treatment,  must  in 
this  position  be  lost.  Three  dormer  windows 
complete  the  roof,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
they  are  not  all  central  with  the  windows  under. 

The  second  story  windows  are  all  alike — "  we 
are  seven,"  but  the  two  end  windows  are  of  the 
"  lean  kind,"  lanky,  and  of  course  we  must  not 
have  the  usual  skewback  which  gives  the 
character  of  strength  to  the  arch,  where  it  is 
required,  so  the  arch  here  is  terminated  by  ver- 
tical lines  in  continuation  of  the  reveals.  Above 
this  range  of  insipidity  is  the  principal  cornice, 
ornamented  with  dentils,  egg  and  tongue,  and 
modillions,  good  in  itself,  but  quite  incongruous 
in  such  a  building  where  affected  plainness  is  the 
leading  idea. 

"We  are  now  at  the  seven  elegantly -propor- 
tioned windows  of  the  second  stoiy — no  variety 
except  the  end,  narrower  lights — one  unbroken 
series  of  badly-proportioned  holes  in  the  wall. 
These  windows  have  segmental  heads  with  brick 
arches,  with  proper  skewbacks  and  keystones  ; 
above  the  arches,  concentric  and  terminating 
with  them  are  drip  stones,  so  well  conceived,  that 
as  soon  as  the  soot  and  dirt  thereon  accumulate, 
and  the  rain  washes  it  off,  it  will  run  down  in 
black  streaks  till  it  reaches  the  lower  string- 
course, over  which  it  will  pass,  accumulating 
dirt  as  it  goes  along,  and  so  on  to  the  face  of  the 
wall  still  further  under,  till  it  meets  the  next 
range  of  windows.  We  thus  obtain  all  the 
effect  of  architrave  mouldings  without  any  of 
the  cost. 

This  brings  us  to  the  ground  floor,  which  only 
requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  how  the  interior  is  planned,  but 
I  take  it  that  the  poor  little  doorway  at  the  ex- 
tremity leads  to  a  passage  which  communicates 
somehow  or  other  with  the  bank  office,  that  the 
large  opening  next  it  leads  to  some  stables,  that 
there  is  a  wall  along  dividing  them  from  the 
office,  and  that  the  truly  wonderful  windows  on 
the  right  contribute  to  light  that  office  ;  at  any 
rate,  if  they  do  not,  it  is  not  because  of  want  of 
height,  for  of  all  the  distortions  in  the  way  of 
windows  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see, 
these  ground-floor  windows  bear  the  palm.  But 
the  principal  entrance — the  principal  entrance, 
Sir,  oh  !  it  is — it  is  quito  too  consummately 
utter. 

Of  course,  the  windows  have  wide  frames, 
taking  away  as  much  daylight  as  possible,  and 
equally,  of  course,  the  panes  are  in  small  squares. 
These  honost  architects  would  not  dream  of 


adopting  the  inventions  of  science  whica  enable 
ordinary  mortals  to  glaze  their  sashei  in  two 
squares  with  that  glass  which  contributes  greatly 
to  the  sarisfactory  effect  of  any  building. 

The  brick  quoins  of  the  windows  are  rubbed 
and  gauged ;  the  filling  in  not  so,  necessitating 
different  width  of  joints,  and  as,  probably,  the 
architect  was  not  cramped  for  expenditure,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  whole  face-work  was 
not  rubbed  and  gauged. 

Now,  Sir,  no  man  in  the  profession  grudges 
Mr.  Shaw  the  well-earned,  extensive  business  he 
carries  on,  but  I  do  wish  to  ask  how  far  the  sort 
of  stuff  he  and  others  are  foisting  on  the  public 
is  likely  to  extend,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  gradually  but  surely  bringing  the  profes- 
sion into  ridicule.  Is  it  because  there  exists  a 
set  of  inconsistent  visionaries  (of  which  Mr.  S. 
S.  Stevenson  is  one)  who,  by  dint  of  iterated  and 
reiterated  eccentricity  and  absurdity  have  cajoled 
the  Peacock  and  L'ly  fools  into  believing  that 
what  they  see  is  a  superior  kind  of  architecture, 
that,  therefore,  it  is  artistic,  therefore  it  is 
beautiful,  therefore  it  is  to  be  the  architecture 
of  the  day  ?  Can  they  not  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  know  that  all  this  new  style  of 
architecture  is  simply  prigged  from  a  bygone 
style,  and  doctored  up  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  unadulterated  ugliness  to  mike  it 
appear  original  ?  Have  they  considered  the 
elements  of  tarte,  and  with  them  thought  of  the 
buildings  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
compared  those  with  these  ?  I  will  ask  them 
only  to  go  a  few  steps  eastward  of  this  last  City 
atrocity,  and  see  what  John  Gibson  has  done 
for  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; 
look  at  it,  grasp  its  worth,  and  then  go  back  to 
No.  8,  Bishopsgate-street,  and  think ;  then  go 
a  few  doors  further  eastward",  still  on  the  same 
same  side  of  the  street  as  the  National  Provincial 
Bank,  see  that  splendid  specimen  of  stieet  Gothic 
architecture,  Crosby  House,  then  go  back  to 
No.  8  and  think.  Here  are  three  specimens  of 
architecture  in  quite  distinct  styles,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  I  only  invite 
students  and  patrons  of  architeoture  to  carefully 
consider  these  three  buildings,  and  if  they  do 
not  come  away  with  clear  uovions  as  to  what  is 
art  and  what  is  not,  I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised. I  would  enjoin  all  students  not  to  be 
led  away  from  the  true  principles  of  architecture 
and  art  by  any  passing  and  spasmodic  deceit  by 
whomsoever  practised.  Such  false  notions  did 
not  produce  a  Wren,  a  Soane,  a  Barry,  a  Smirke, 
or  a  Pennethorne,  whose  works  endure  the  test 
of  time.  Raphael's  your  friend,  not  Whistler. 
— I  am,  &c,  Wm.  Woodwaed. 


CARE  IFF  INFIRMARY. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  paragraph  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  your  paper  relative  to 
the  designs  for  this  infirmary,  I  deem  it  desirable 
to  send  for  insertion  the  report  which  I  made 
upon  them  as  referee  in  1875.  A  committee  of 
medical  men  reported  in  accordance  with  my 
report,  and  the  Competition  Committee  adopted 
the  plan  I  had  placed  first,  but  divided  the  pre- 
mium between  the  authors  of  the  first  and 
second  plans. — lam,  &c, 

April,  1881.  Edwin  Nash. 

To  the  Treasurer  and  Committee  of  the  Glamorganshire 
and  Monmouthshire  Infirmary,  Cardiff. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you 
the  following  report  upon  the  plans  submitted  for  your 
proposed  new  buildings. 

There  are  seventeen  sets  of  designs  represented  by  a 
very  large  number  of  drawings  upon  113  mountings  or 
rolls,  and  many  of  these  show  very  great  skill,  and  a  strong 
endeavour  to  plan  this  hospital  in  a  correct  and  complete 
manner. 

I  have  visited  the  intended  site,  which  in  many  respects 
seems  to  be  very  suitable,  but  I  am  not  called  upon  to  speak 
of  this,  nor  am  I  able  to  remark  upon  t  he  external  drainage, 
and  as  to  the  water  I  am  told  that  it  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Cardiff  Water  Company. 

The  curative  properties  of  pure  air  and  sunlight  should 
he  kept  in  mind  while  selecting  plans  for  an  infirmary, 
and  with  this  view  I  have  sought  to  give  preference  to 
such  designs  as  have  their  principal  sick  wards  running 
parallel  with  north  and  south,  whereby  more  sunshine  is 
secured  than  by  any  other  aspect;  nevertheless,  if  any 
plan  has  high  merit  irrespective  of  the  aspect  of  the 
wards,  and  if  it  can  be  turned  round  upon  th  e  laud  to  give  the 
proper  aspect  it  should  not  be  rejected  in  an  offhand 
manner,  provided  that  other  arrangements  be  of  a  suitable 
kind,  such  as  a  good  general  massing  of  the  blocks  of 
buildings  and  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  details,  all 
coupled  with  economy,  and  there  should  be  a  sufficiently 
good  external  appearance. 

It  was  not  possible  to  form  a  just  conclusion  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  s  >  many  designs  without  a  laborious 
analysis,  and  this  involved  a  tabulation  of  all  of  them, 
under  numerous  headings,  occupying  two  full  days 
before  I  could  reject  half  of  the  plans  as  not  being  suit- 
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able,  after  which  the  difficulties  of  comparison  increased 
in  respect  o(  the  remainder. 

Amongst  the  seventeen  sets  only  niae  of  them  place 
their  principal  sick  wards  running  north  and  south,  and 
seven  of  these  nine  are  very  excellent  plans,  as  are  also 
two  others,  with  their  wards  west  and  east,  though  each 
of  all  these  has  some  defect  either  small  or  large,  which 
fact  indicates  the  extreme  difficulty  that  even  the  most 
ingenious  men  have  in  perfect  planning.  One  thing 
•strikes  me  as  very  peculiar,  namely,  that  for  a  hospital 
within  a  large  town,  so  few  of  the  plans  show  convenient 
arrangements  for  accident  cases,  which  require  ready 
approach  and  immediate  treatment.  The  out-patients 
departments  are  much  better  managed. 

Provided  that  the  wards  run  north  and  south  it  seems 
to  be  immaterial  as  to  whether  the  main  frontage  of  the 
establishment  be  to  the  north  or  to  the  west  except  that 
there  is  always  a  dulness  of  look  in  a  Northern  aspect. 

From  these  design  drawings  it  is  not  possible  to  judge 
of  the  constructive  stability,  it  beiDg  requisite  to  have 
working  drawings  for  that  purpose  which  these  are  not, 
and  many  of  them  have  no  detailed  sections  wherein  the 
construction  would  especially  show  itself,  but  every  one 
of  the  designs  which  I  have  selected  for  special  remark 
could  be  substantially  built. 

There  are  also  many  details  which  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  remark  upon,  the  chief  point  now  being  the  determina- 
tion upon  a  good  arrangement  of  plan. 

The  estimates  of  the  several  designs  range  from  £8,350 
to  £29,675,  and  my  belief  is  that  about  £21,000  will  be 
requisite  for  such  a  hospital  as  you  require  for  100 
patients. 

I  have  believed  that  a  critical  description  of  those  de- 
signs which  are  conspicuous  for  some  excellence  will  be 
acceptable,  ana  therefore,  as  part  of  my  report,  1  submit 
my  remarks  upon  them,  and  I  estimate  their  merits  in  the 
following  order : — 

Wards  run 

A  "Health"    North  and  South 

B  "  Tria  junctain  Uno"   ,>  ,, 

C  "X.  Y.  Z."   „  „ 

D  "  Mente  et  Manu  "    ,, 

E  "  Nota  Bene"    „  „ 

F  ''Veritas''    ,,  ,, 

G  "Hon  devoir"    ,,  ,, 

H  "  Nemo  "   "West  and  East 

I  "Bristol"    „  „ 

It  will  be  observed  from  all  these  descriptions  that  not 
one  design  can  be  taken  as  satisfactorily  complete  and  tit  for 
erection  just  as  it  is  drawn.  This  always  happens  with 
competitive  designs,  and  the  only  result  can  be  that  a 
design  must  be  selected  which  embraces  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible that  which  is  required,  after  which  the  architect 
whose  plan  is  so  taken  must  be  desired  to  modify  his 
work  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  external  aesthetics  are  best  in  "Tria  juncta  in 
Uno,"  "Health,"  "X.Y.  Z,"  and  "Bristol." 

I  trust  that  the  injustice  of  paying  an  architect  a  pre- 
mium and  the  employing  some  other  architect  to  carry  out 
the  work  will  not  be  committed. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,  and 
have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Nash. 
5,  Ade'aide-place,  London-bridge,  Sept.  6th,  1875. 
(Here  followed  the  critical  remarks  upon  each  of  the  de- 
signs alluded  to  above.) 


CARLYLE  AND  THE  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Every  one  must  be  thankful  to  Mr. 
Froude  for  publishing  Carlyle's  portraits  of  his 
distinguished  contemporaries  drawn  with  such 
refreshing  candour,  and  though  the  series  con- 
tains the  portraits  of  the  dead  only,  we  may  hope 
soon  to  have  the  series  of  the  living.  I  subjoin  an 
-extract  showing  his  views  of  the  building  trade 
which  may  interest  your  readers. — Tours,  &c, 
G.  Aitciiison. 

150,  Harley-street,  Cavendish- square,  W, 
April  2,  1881. 

"  Shortly  after  my  return  from  Germany,  there  began  a 
new,  still  worse.hurly-burly  of  thebuilding  kind,  that  of  the 
new  top  story— whole  area  of  the  house  to  be  thrown  into 
one  sublime  garret-room,  lighted  from  above,  30ft.  by  30, 
say,  and,  at  least,  lift,  high,  double-doored,  double-win- 
dowed, impervious  to  sound,  to-in  short,  to  everything 
but  self  and  work.  Something  really  good  might  have 
come  of  it  m  a  scene  where  good  and  faithful  work  was 
to  be  had  on  the  part  of  all,  from  architect  downwards, 
but  here,  from  all*  the  '  work '  of  planning  to  begin  with, 
and  then  of  executing  in  aU  its  details,  was  mere  work  of 
J5elial-i.«.,  of  the  father  of  lies,  such  'work'  as  I  have 
not  conceived  the  possibility  of  among  the  sons  of  Adam  till 
then.  .  .  BydegreesIperceivedittobetheordinaryEng- 
i  work  of  this  epoch,  and  with  manifold  reflections, 
deep  asTophet,  on  theeutlooksthisoffered  forus  all,  endea- 
voured to  be  silent  as  to  my  own  little  failure.  My  new 
mustnous  study '  was  definable  as  the  least  inhabitable 
and  most  entirely  detestable  and  despicable  bit  of  human 
workmanship  in  thatkind,  sad  and  odious  to  me,  very.  But 
,  t>y  many  and  long-continued  efforts,  with  endless  bothera- 
tions, which  lasted  for  two  or  three  years  after  (one 
winter  starved  by  '  Amott's improved  grate,'  I  recollect), 
l  ma.  get  it  patched  together  into  something  of  support- 
ability,  and  continued,  though  under  protest,  to  inhabit  it 
during  all  working  hours,  as  I  had,  indeed,  from  the  first 
.1  6  ,  e  of  the  now  Printed  'Friedrich'  was 
written  there  (or,  in  summer,  in  the  back  court  and  garden, 
when  driven  down  by  baking  heat) .  Much  rawer  matter, 
i  hol  was  tentatively  on  paper  before  this  sublime  new 
stuay.  friedrich '  once  done,  I  quitted  the  place  for 
StS  <  u  now  a  be0>°<>ni  for  the  servants. 
i.ne  architect'  for  this  beautiful  piece  of  masonry  and 
carpentry  was  one  'Parsons,'  really  a  clever  creature  I 
could  see,  but  swimming  as  for  dear  life  in  a  mere 
mother  of  dead  dogs'  (ultimately  did  become  bankrupt). 
„£im0?  \ylpes'  k""  hodmen  upwards,  for  real 

mendacity  of  hand,  for  drunkenness,  greediness,  mutinous 
nomaaum,  and  anarchic  malfeasance  throughout,  ex- 


j  '  Except  one  good  young  man  of  the  carpenter  trade, 
T*nom  I  at  length  noticed  thankfully  in  small  matters. 


celled  all  experience  or  conception.  Shut  the  lid  on  their 
'  unexampled  prosperity '  and  them  for  evermore." — 

"  Itcminiscencts,"  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 


CHIPPING  NORTON  CEMETERY  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Sie, — I  see,  from  your  last  week's  issue,  there 
were  four  sets  of  designs  selected  by  the  Town 
Council,  one  of  which  was  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Tubbs.  It  would  beonly  satisfactory  to  the  remainder 
of  the  competitors  if  Mr.  G.  H.  Sanders,  the  secre- 
tary, would  publish  the  names  of  the  other  three 
selected  designs. 

Another  of  the  Foett- Seven. 


ST.  PETER'S  AND  ST.  PAUL'S. 

Sie,— I  only  lately  read,  in  the  Euildino  News 
of  Feb.  25th,  the  repoit  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  junr.,  on  "St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
drals," in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  idea  of  St. 
Peter's  was  essentially  that  of  the  Basilica  of 
Marentius  and  the  Parthenon  dome"  (of  course 
the  Pantheon)  ;  but  although  it  is  mentioned  that 
Wren  aimed  at  a  "  good  Roman  manner,"  and  the 
many  coincidences  of  the  plans  of  New  St.  Paul's 
and  Ely  are  observed,  yet  two  coincidences  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  St.  Paul's  that  have 
always  struck  me  very  forcibly  are  overlooked. 

The  facade  of  St.  Agnes's  church  in  the  Piazza 
Navona  at  Rome  is  so  very  suggestive  of  the  west 
front  of  St.  Paul's  that  I  think  Wren  must  have 
been  influened  by  it,  and  the  cone  of  the  baptistery 
at  Pisa  clearly  suggests  the  essential  feature  of  the 
construction  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. — I  am,  &c, 

M.  M. 


CHIPS. 

Two  stained-glass  windows,  which  are  about  to 
be  placed  in  the  Free  Church  at  Lochlee,  Forfar- 
shire, to  the  memory  respectively  of  the  late  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Dr.  Guthrie,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Son,  Edinburgh. 
The  surfaces  of  the  windows  are  diapered  with  a 
design  representing  a  burning  bush  and  Scottish 
thistle  alternately;  in  the  centre  panel  of  the  one 
are  the  aims  of  supporters  of  the  Panmure  and 
Dalhousie  families,  while  the  other  exhibits  a  spray 
of  the  wild  rose,  having  intertwined  a  scroll  bear- 
ing the  words,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth." 

The  Kenil worth  local  board  of  health  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Fell,  of  Leamington, 
for  the  execution  of  drainage  operations  ;  and  the 
works  are  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Mr.  Fell 
has  just  completed  similar  works  at  Leamington, 
where  his  tender  for  one  section  of  the  town  was 
accepted  at  £1,140. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  on  Monday,  author- 
ised their  sanitary  committee  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  provide  accommodation  for  smallpox 
patients,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  £1,500.  It  is  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  instance,  to  erect  an  adminis- 
trative block  and  wards  for  20  patients,  and  the  site 
will  probable  be  adjoining  the  workhouse  and  St. 
Pancras-gardens. 

At  the  Salop  quarter- sessions,  on  Monday,  a 
resolution  was  carried  authorising  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Shire  Hall,  at  Shre  wsbury,which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November  last.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  £35,000,  and  the  work  will  be  com- 
menced at  once. 

At  the  City  Guildhall  police-court,  on  Monday, 
cross-summonses  for  assault  were  heard,  in  which 
Mr.  Edward  Sadgrove,  an  architect's  assistant,  of 
Holborn  Viaduct,  and  James  Stevens,  night- 
watchman,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  con- 
tractors, Gray's  Inn-road,  were  in  turn  com- 
plainants and  defendants.  The  summons  against 
Mr.  Sadgrove  was  dismissed,  but  Stevens  was  fined 
20s.  and  costs. 

New  Sunday-schools  and  a  parish- room  are 
about  to  be  built  for  the  parish  of  St.  Michael's, 
Lewes,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Philip  Currey,  archi- 
tect, of  that  town.  The  material  will  be  random 
flint,  with  red  brick  dressings,  and  the  buildings 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  new  vestry-room  ad- 
joining. 

The  Guildhall  at  Canterbury  has  just  been  reno- 
vated and  improved  internally,  the  chief  hall  being 
fitted  up  with  new  oak  panelling,  two  galleries, 
and  cross  benches  in  the  area.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cozens,  of  Canterbury, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Hall,  the  city  surveyor. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Chesterfield  on  Wednes- 
day week  before  Mr.  R.  Morgan,  C.E.,  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  relative 
to  an  application  by  the  rural  sanitary  authority 
for  powers  to  borrow  £10,000  for  works  of  water 
supply  in  the  parishes  of  Tapton,  North  Wingfield, 
Stretton,  Morton,  Pilsley,  Shirland,|  Higham,  and 
Wessington.  Mr.  E,  Frith,  of  Bakewell,  is  the 
engineer. 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 

[6470.]  —  Floora  .—'Will  some  reader  kindly  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  listed,"  in  reference  to  the  laying 
of  a  floor,  and  oblige  ? — A. 

[6471.]— Material  for  Mounting  Tracings  on 
Linen.— Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what 
is  the  best  material  for  mounting  tracing  on  linen  ?  I  at 
present  use  paste,  but  find  if  I  put  it  on  at  all  thickly  the 
result  is  a  yellow,  blotchy  appearance,  not  pleai-ant  to  the 
eye  ;  whereas,  in  trying  to  avoid  this  by  thinning  the 
quantity,  the  tracing  does  not  adhere.  I  think  there  must 
be  some  better  substance  than  paste.— E.  W.  0. 

[6472.]— Plain  Tile-Roofing.-I  should  feel  obliged 
if  any  of  your  readers  would  kindly  inform  me  from 
actual  experience  as  to  facts  (for  I  find  opinions  are  many 
and  vaii  d),  (1)  What  is  the  lowest  pitch  at  which  it  would 
be  safe  to  use  plain  tiling,  laid  dry,  as  covering  for  roof, 
the  tiling  being  laid  in  courses  to  show  4in.  on  face  1  (2) 
Ditto,  ditto,  to  show  3in.  ?  (3)  Is  "  bedding  in  mortar" 
practically  of  much  use  1  Is  it  a  fact  that  that  operation 
frequently  causes  rather  than  prevents  dampness!  (4) 
"What  is  the  object  of  bedding  on  hay  ?  Does  not  the  hay 
very  speedily  decay?  (5)  Is  "torching"  (pointing  tiles 
on  inside)  effectual  in  preventing  penetration  of  wet! 
(6)  Are  any  of  these  additional  processes  really  necessary 
to  obtain  an  effectually  weather-tight  covei  mg,  or  can  a 
tile-roof  be  really  weather-tight  without  them,  the  tiles 
being  simply  laid  dry  on  the  battens  1  (7)  Should  tiling,  to 
be  properly  executed,  be  nailed  to  the  battening,  or 
merely  hung  thereto,  as  seems  to  be  the  usual  practice  ! 
— W. 


EEPLIES. 

[6423.]— Chapel. — I  should  certainly  advise  "  Alpha  " 
to  place  his  chapel  approximately  east  and  west,  as  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  it  so  in  the  case  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land services,  especially  if  the  Eucharist  is  to  be  celebrated 
to  the  mourners,  as  is  occasionally  done.  I  know  of  no 
sect  who  object  to  the  orientation  on  doctrinal  principles. 
—Quid. 

[6428. 1— Oak  Fittings.— "B.'s"  inquiries  respecting 
oak  suitable  for  fittings,  &c,  have  met  with  oae  reply  in 
particular  that  hardly  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  true 
state  of  things.  "  B."  having  once  been  disappointed  in 
some  English  oak,  which,  no  doubt,  was  some  very  quick- 
grown  hedgerow  wood  that,  as  a  rule,  shows  veiy  little 
branch,  and  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpose,  he 
thinks,  perhaps,  English  oak  is  all  alike,  and  foreign 
should  be  substituted.  "H.  H."  seems  to  give  some 
curious  advice  respecting  English  oak  ;  for  instance,  to  buy 
English  dry  oak  planks  at  2s.  2d.  per  foot  cube  seems  to 
me  most  ridiculous.  I  have  attended  maoy  timber  sales, 
but  I  never  found  oak  suitable  for  this  wurk  sell  for  less 
than  from  3s.  to  5s  per  foot  cube  in  the  tree.  I  will  leave 
anyone  to  judge  what  the  butts  when  planked  and 
kept  till  dry  must  be  worth.  2s.  2d.  is  hardly  the  price  of 
fir  cut  in  scantlings,  so  that  I  think  "  H.  H.  '  must  have 
made  a  mistake  here.  "B."  might  find  some  wood  to 
suit  his  purpose  in  Staffordshire,  where  sometimes  as 
good  a  sample  is  offered  for  sale  as,  perhaps,  in  any 
county.  Coppice  oak,  20ft.  to  30ft.  on  butt,  and  18in.  to 
30in.  quarter  girth,  well  grown,  when  converted  pro- 
perly, shows  a  grain  and  colour  that,  in  my  experience,  is 
very  seldom  excelled.  I  have  seen  a  quantity  of  oak 
within  a  short  time  used  in  a  church  where  nearly  the 
whole  was  cut  out  of  small  wood,  consequently  bastard, 
and  as  plain  as  possible.  English  oak,  when  requiied  for 
internal  fittings,  should  be  obtained  from  timber  maturely 
grown,  of  not  less  than  18in.  quarter  girth,  and  should  be 
cut  by  some  on !  who  thoroughly  understands  how  to 
obtain  the  branch,  aLd  then  I  fully  believe  it  is  second  to 
none.  If  "  B."  is  not  suited  I  could  give  him  the  address 
of  a  firm  where  he  could  meet  his  requirements,  but  would 
have  to  give  a  good  price. — H.  B.  B. 

[6448.]— Drain-Traps.— These  traps  as  mentioned  are 
frequently  used  in  the  country,  and  without  any  trouble- 
some results.  Of  course,  they  require  to  be  carefully  and 
well  made.— H.  Cuetis  Card. 

[6449.] -Discharge  of  Pipe— The  £in.  pipe  will 
discharge  225  gallons,  and  the  Jin.  506  gallons  per  hour. 
For  formula,  see  my  reply  to  "Constant  Beader,"  No. 
6454.— W.  U.  O. 

[6451.]— Local  Board  Surveyors.— The  remarks 
of  "  S.  W."  to  "W."  are  very  true.  I  will  mention 
three  very  recent  appointments  of  surveyor,  &c.  1st. 
Surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances,  £150  per  annum, 
surveyor  to  pay  his  own  expenses  in  travelling.  127 
applicants.  A  few  were  educated  and  had  professional 
training,  but  the  greater  number  were  grocers,  bakers, 
schoolmasters,  soldiers,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  competent 
men  in  this  case  stood  shunted  for  (probably)  a  respect- 
able foreman  of  carpenters.  2nd.  Survejor  and  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  £150  per  annum,  to  a  rural  sanitary 
authority.  72  applications.  A  few  were  clever  and 
competent  men.  One  had  written  a  book,  "  Guide  to 
Sanitary  Inspectors,"  and  others  had  office  and  outdcor 
work  under  experienced  surveyors,  but  the  many  were  of 
tradesmen  of  every  trade  under  the  sun.  In  this  case  an 
ex  turnpike  k>eper  "walked  in."  3rd.  Surveyor  of 
highways  and  inspector  of  nuisances,  £120  per  annum. 
61  applications.  A  decayed  farmer  was  elected.  It  may 
be  through  stupid  crotchets  of  the  members  of  Boaids  ;  it 
may  be  that  men  of  culture,  and  men  whose  professional 
education  has  cost  a  small  fortune,  are  not  wanted  nowa- 
days. At  any  rate,  the  three  cases  I  state  may  be  a  caution 
to  a  parent  wishing  to  give  his  son  an  expensiv;  and 
genteel  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  Pray,  pause,  I  say  to 
him .  I  will  just  mention  another  very  recent  appointment, 
£250  per  annum.  Seven  were  picked  from  121  applicants. 
They  were  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  for  election,  and 
to  pay  their  own  travelling  expenses.  One  of  the  seven 
travelled  from  Newcastle,  300  miles  out  and  300  miles 
home.  Well,  the  testimonials  were  pushed  into  the  hands 
of  the  six  unsuccessful  by  some  lad,  and  not  a  word,  not 
a  "  Thank  you,"  from  the  Board.  The  only  courtes vshown 
was  from  an  official  servant  offering  a  glass  of  afe  to  wash 
down  the  insult.   As  a  rule,  out  of  100  aryhcants  not 
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more  than  a  dozen  are  qualified  men,  It  is  the  presump- 
tion of  many  who  aspire  to  an  office  which  they  cannot 
properly  fill  that  gives  to  members  of  Boards  an  independ- 
ent incivility,  and  depreciates  the  qualified  services  of 
educated  practical  men.— Surveyor. 

[6454.]— Diameter  of  Pipe.— According  to  Hawks- 
ley's  formula,  as  follows  (see  Molesworth's  Pocket-Book) , 
the  diameter  of  pipe  will  be  2143in. 

G  =  No.  of  gallons  delivered  per  hour. 
L  =  Length  of  pipe  in  yards. 
H  =  Head  of  water  in  feet. 
D  =  Diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 


(15  D)»H 


— W.  U.  0. 

[6465.]— By-Law  of  the  Enfield  Local  Board 
Relating  to  Rooms  in  the  Roofs  of  Houses.— 

I  should  consider  "  W.  K.'s"  definition^of  "a  room  in  a 
roof"  to  be  correct,  and  a  room  such  as  that  described 
could  not  be  classed  as  a  room  in  the  roof.  If  the  magis- 
trates' decision  is  to  be  taken  as  correct,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  "jerry"  builders  in  Enfield  puttiDg  up  whole 
streets  with  the  bedrooms  throughout  constructed  in  the 
same  way,  simply  by  calling  them  "  rooms  in  the  roof  "  ?— 
Architect. 


[6465.]- 


By-Law  of  the  Enfield  Local  Board, 

&c.  —  Any  room  which  is 
depending  upon  the  roof  for 
its  ceiling,  or  part  of  its  ceil- 
ing, must  be  termed  "  in  the 
roof."  The  room  of  which 
your  sketch  is  a  section 
would  not  come  under  the 
power  of  the  by-law  for  the 
reason  that  if  you  had  shown 
a  ceiling  line  (see  o  in  sketch) 
at  the  height  of  7ft.  from  the 
floor  you  would  have  found 
that  such  ceiling  would  be 
far  more  than  one-half  the 
area  of  the  floor,  as  required 
by  the  Act.— Duncombe. 

[6456.  ] —Damp. — This  may  be  perfectly  cured  by  hack- 
ing off  the  plaster  as  high  as  required,  then  nail  on  slates 
bedded  in  cement,  breaking  the  joint,  and  afterwards 
plaster  in  cement,  and.  when  dry,  no  damp  will  ever  come 
through.— H.  Cubtis  Card. 

[6458.]— Extras.— I  would  advise  "Subscriber"  to 
consult  his  solicitor.  There  must  evidently  be  some  very 
cogent  reason  why  his  balance  has  remained  unpaid  for 
twelve  months,  and  why  the  owner  refuses  him  to  inspect 
the  premises.— H.  Curtis  Card. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Mint. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday,  there  was  a  short  discussion  on  the  Bill 
for  acquiring  a  site  for  the  New  Mint  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Its  rejection  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Firth,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  Brand 
and  Mr.  Rylands.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  T. 
Chambers  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  Sir  S. 
Northcote  thought  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee ;  and  Lord  F.  Cavendish  ex- 
plained that,  though  the  Government  were  carry- 
out  the  b*rgain  effected  by  their  predecessors,  it 
was  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  He 
further  stated  that  the  removal  of  the  Mint  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  improvements  required, 
and  this  was  an  unusually  favourable  tims  for  re- 
moval, as  the  Bank  of  England  now  held  au 
unusually  large  amount  of  gold  coinage— 171 
millious.  The  opposition  having  been  withdrawn, 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Pboposed  Railway  Extensions  near  London. 
— On  Tuesday  a  select  committee  of  the  House  ef 
Commons,  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
gave  their  decision  with  respect  to  a  group  of  five 
Bills  for  extending  the  railway  system  near  Lon- 
don. The  Bill  promoted  by  a  private  company  for 
constructing  a  rail vvay  from  the  Uxbridge  branch 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  join  the  Watford 
and  Rickmansworth  Railway  at  Rickmansworth 
was  declared  passed,  powers  being  also  given  to 
the  company  to  make  a  short  loop  line  at  Uxbridge 
to  form  a  connexion  with  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company's  proposed  extension  from 
Ealing  to  Uxbridge,  which  has  already  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
second  Bill,  which  was  an  omnibus  Bill,  promoted 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  that  company  and 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  obtained  leave  to  pur- 
chase land  on  the  south  side  of  Hammersmith 
Station  and  land  adjoining  the  sidings  at  Padding- 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  providing  increased  accom- 
modation on  the  Hammersmith  and  City  Railway. 
The  committee  also  passed  the  Bill  authorising  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  to  extend  their  Harrow  and 
Rickmansworth  Railway  to  Aylesbury,  and  thereby 
establish  a  new  communication  with  Birmingham. 
The  Loudon  and  North- Western  (Rickmansworth, 
Amersham,  and  Chesbam)  Bill  was  also  passed, 
but  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  promoted  by  an  in- 
dependent compmy,  to  construct  a  lino  from 
Uxbridge  to  Ameraham  and  Aylesbury,  was  de- 
clared "  not  passed." 


Tho  parish-churches  of  Crediton  and  South 
Tawton  are  boing  restored  by  Mr.  William  Dart, 
builder,  ol  Crediton. 


Messes.  Measures  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  South- 
wark- street,  have  just  issued  a  new  sheet  of 
sections  of  joists  and  girders  manufactured  by 
them.  The  sheet  shows  the  actual  sizes  now  kept 
in  stock.  The  whole  of  the  calculations  as  to 
strength  have  been  carefully  revised  so  as  to  give 
the  safe  distributed  loads,  and  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  by  calculation,  verified  by 
numerous  actual  tests,  they  are  it  is  stated 
thoroughly  reliable.  Every  section  of  joists  has 
been  loaded  by  dead  weight  to  above  the  indicated 
load  without  any  material  deflection  ;  and  in  no 
case  where  they  have  been  loaded  to  four  times 
these  indicated  safe  loads  has  the  joist  broken  or 
failed  to  sustain  the  weight.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  sections  the  loads  have  been  considerably 
reduced  by  comparison  with  those  on  previous 
sheets  and  books  of  sections.  This  is  not  because 
they  will  not  carry  the  loads  formely  indicated, 
but  with  a  view  to  specify  a  weight  they  will 
carry  without  material  deflection.  In  the  sheet 
are  also  shown  several  new  combinations  of 
Messrs.  Measures  Brothers'  patent  girders. 

The  purpose  of  watering  macadamized  roads 
is,  says  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  to  lay  the  dust  created  by  the  grinding 
action  of  the  traffic  upon  the  broken  granite,  but 
it  is  a  merit  of  wooden  pavements  that  they 
yield  no  sensible  amount  of  dust ;  watering  them 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary.  Although  unnecessary 
water-carts  are  at  this  moment  in  active  opera- 
tion, costly  vehicles  of  great  bulk  and  strength 
drawn  by  superb  horses,  and  in  their  resistless 
and  undeviating  course,  obstructing  the  legiti- 
mate traffic  of  the  wood-paved  streets.  Not 
only  is  the  heavy  cost  incurred  by  their  use 
needless ;  it  is  positively  mischievous.  The 
process  of  watering,  like  a  summer  shower, 
moistens  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  makes  it 
slippery  and  dangerous  for  horses.  Wooden 
pavements  should  be  swept,  not  watered ;  if 
kept  clean  (and  it  is  easily  effected),  they  require 
no  other  attention.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
most  perfect  of  pavements  should  have  its  merits 
ignored  by  a  treatment  inherited  from  a  different 
system,  pecuniarily  wasteful  to  the  street 
authorities  and  inconvenient  to  the  public. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bally  Chronicle  gives 
a  description  of  a  church  at  Canterbury,  which, 
if  true,  ought  to  delight  the  S.P.A.B.  The 
church — that  dedicated  to  St.  Alphage— the 
attendance  at  the  services  in  which  (held  once 
on  alternate  Sundays)  averages  about  half  a 
dozen,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  Canterbury.  Its 
windows  are  grimed  with  dirt,  through  which 
only  dim  rays  of  sunlight  can  penetrate  to  light 
up  the  loathsomeness  within.  The  floor  in  many 
places  has  rotted  and  fallen  in  holes,  and  where 
it  has  not  already  gone  is  in  a  dangerous  state. 
In  one  pew  a  "  worshipper  "  had  amused  him- 
self in  pasting  up  labels,  advertising  the  superior 
spirits  and  wines  to  be  obtained  at  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern.  Another  contained  a  piece  of  dirty 
calico  ;  a  third  was  the  receptacle  of  a  quantity 
of  lumber  and  a  register  of  gas  ;  and  in  a  fourth 
had  been  deposited  a  basket  of  coke,  some  fire- 
wood, and  a  worn-out  broom.  In  another  was 
a  portion  of  a  London  newspaper,  containing 
sporting  and  theatrical  news  ;  a  sixth  contained 
about  half  a  bushel  of  cinders  ;  in  a  seventh  the 
flooring  was  nearly  all  gone,  tho  seat  covered 
with  dirt,  the  floor  littered  with  pieces  of  brick- 
bats and  a  large  paper  bag.  The  vestry  was 
open,  with  no  one  in  charge,  though  the 
parish  registers  were  lying  about  at  the 
mercy  of  any  mischievous  visitor.  Within 
the  Communion-rails  the  floor  was  in  a  de- 
plorable state,  and  in  one  place  there  is  a  hole  a 
foot  wide,  probably  one  of  the  many  entrances 
for  the  churchyard  rats  ;  the  communiou-tablo 
was  propped  up  by  odd  pieces  of  rough  wood  ; 
tho  books  and  the  altar-cloth  were  dirty  and 
uncared  for,  and  there  was  a  ricketty  old  chair 
in  which  it  would  not  bo  wise  to  sit. 

The  Hth  annual  meeting  of  tho  Salisbury  and 
South  Wilts  Building  Society  was  held  at  tho 
Council  House,  Salisbury,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  when  a  report  was  road  in  which  tho  di- 
rectors congratulated  tho  members  upon  tho 
general  confidence  which  the  society  continued 
to  enjoy.  During  the  year  75  now  shares  had 
been  issued  to  investing  members,  of  which  L4 
wore  fully  paid-up  shares.  In  tho  investing  de- 
partment money  had  been  offered  to  tho  society 


in  excess  of  its  requirements.  Borrowing  mem 
bers  had  taken  up  38|  shares,  and  a  larger  num 
ber  of  these  shares  might  have  been  issued,  but 
the  directors  preferred  to  do  a  safe  rather  than  a 
large  business.  The  remarkable  increase  in 
house  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
now  presented  favourable  opportunities  for  pur- 
chasing. The  balance-sheet  showed  receipts  on 
the  general  account  amounting  to  £59, 847 1 7s.  7d. , 
and  there  was  a  balance  in  banker's  hands  of 
£990  6s.  Id.  The  capital  account  showed  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  £13,950  7s.  ll|d.  The  re- 
tiring directors,  Messrs.  Toomer  and  Bentlif, 
were  re-elected. 

Following  up  the  successful  commencement 
made  last  year,  the  Council  of  St.  Paul's  Eccle- 
siological  Society  have  arranged  for  a  series  of 
Saturday  afternoon  visits  to  churches  in  London 
and  its  vicinity.  The  programme  was  issued 
yesterday,  and  is  as  follows,  it  being  mentioned 
that  the  dates  are  subject  to  alteration: — April 
30th— St.  Andrew,  Wells-street,  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Munster-square ;  May  14th— St. 
Helen,  Bishopsgate  ;  May  28th — Primer  and 
Ruislip ;  June  11th — Berkhampstead,  St.  Peter, 
and  Hemel  Hempstead ;  June  25th — Rainham 
and  East  Ham ;  closing  on  July  9th  with 
a  whole-day  excursion  to  Rochester.  Papers 
are  to  be  read  at  the  Chapter-house,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  on  the  following  Thursday  even- 
ings : — April  28th,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield, 
F.S. A.,  subject  not  yet  announced;  and  June 
2nd,  by  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D., 
F.S. A.,  "  Old  St.  Paul's,  and  some  of  its  sur- 
roundings." 


CHIPS. 

The  School  Board  for  Llanwonno,  near  Ponty- 
pridd, discussed  last  week  the  condition  of  a  school 
in  course  of  erection  at  Penrhiwceiber,  and  great 
dissatisfaction  having  been  expressed  with  the 
walling  and  other  matters,  a  motion  was  carried 
summarily  dismissing  from  his  office  the  architect 
to  the  board,  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Mountain  Ash.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Lewis  Edmonds  and  of  Mr.  Moses 
Cule  were  proposed  as  architects,  and  on  being  put 
to  the  vote,  Mr.  Cule  was  appointed,  by  five  votes 
to  three,  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  school  in 
question. 

The  restoration  and  enlargement  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Bedford,  are  in  progress,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  three  months'  time.  Mr.  J ohn  Day, 
diocesan  surveyor,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W. 
Osborne,  of  St.  Neot's  Hunts,  is  the  contractor. 

At  the  Lancashire  Quarter  Sessions  last  week  it 
was  reported  that  the  asylum  committee  had 
accepted  a  tender  at  £115,123,  for  the  erection  of 
an  annexe  accommodating  1,000  additional  patients 
at  the  Rainhill  county  lunatic  asylum. 

A  college  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Quinton,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  D.  Smith  and  Son,  of 
Bennett's-hill,  Birmingham. 

A  new  stained -glass  window  has  been  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  south  aisle  in  St.  Clement's  Church, 
Ipswich,  as  a  memorial.  The  subject  is  the  Pre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Luke  ii.,  and 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Hughes,  of  London. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Saturday, 
Crawshey  Crawshey,  aged  36,  surveyor  to  the 
Heston  and  Isle  worth  local  board,  was  found  guilty  of 
having  embezzled  various  sums  of  money  belonging 
to  the  board,  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  total  amount 
of  the  prisoner's  defalcations  was  stated  to  be 
£1,200,  and  they  took  the  form  of  misappropriation 
of  sums  of  money  paid  by  the  owners  of  land  for 
making  new  roads  in  the  distiict. 

The  Lambeth  guardians  received  and  considered, 
last  week,  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Coe  and 
Robinson,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  compe- 
tition, for  enlarging  the  pauper-schools  at  Nor- 
wood ;  the  architects  explained  that,  by  new 
blocks,  accommodation  for  800  children  would  be 
provided  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £50  per  head. 
Several  members  suggested  that  the  present 
buildings  could  be  altered  at  a  smaller  expense, 
and  others  having  proposed  the  erection  of  an 
entirely  new  group  of  schools,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  board. 

A  rcariug-supper  was  held  last  week  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  completion  of  the  new  Cumberland 
Union  Bank  premises  at  Ulverston,  when  Mr. 
Farmer,  of  tho  firm  of  Settle  and  Farmer,  the 
architects  of  the  building,  took  the  vice-chair. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban's  town  coun- 
cil was  held  on  Wednesday  week  to  open  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  main  sowerago  works,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tho  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Man- 
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sergh,  C.E.  It  was  suggested  that  the  tenders  be 
sent  to  the  engineer  for  examination  before  one 
was  selected,  but  one  or  two  members  thought  this 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Chappie,  ex-mayor  and  the 
clerk  of  works  at  the  abbey,  urged  the  desirability 
of  submitting  them  to  Mr.  Mansergh,  and  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  that  course.  22  tenders  were 
opened,  and  will  be  found  on  another  page  ;  they 
ranged  from  £17,000  to  £30,000.  It  was  decided 
to  advertise  for  a  clerk  of  works,  the  salary  to  be 
£250  a  year. 

The  Bourton-on-the-Water  section  of  the  Ban- 
bury and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  was  officially 
inspected  by  Col.  Rich,  R.E.,  last  week.  The  new 
line  extends  from  a  junction  at  Lansdown,  near 
Cheltenham,  with  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
toBourton,  and  there  are  stations  at  Leckhampton- 
road,  Charlton  Kings,  Andoversford,  and  West- 
field.  Along  the  16|  miles  of  railway  there  are  60 
bridges,  a  brick  viaduct  (over  the  Chelt)  of  548ft. 
in  12  40ft.  spans,  and  several  minor  arches,  several 
deep  cuttings,  and  a  tunnel  (under  Dowdeswell- 
hill)  385  yards  long.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mclntyre 
have  been  the  engineers.  The  original  contractors 
for  the  line  were  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Co.,  who 
were  succeeded  by  the  late  Mr.  Terry  ;  but  the 
later  and  more  important  portions  of  the  work  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton. 
One  section  of  theundertaking,  that  from  Chhipping 
Norton  to  Banbury,  is  still  in  progress. 

M.  Davioud,  the  architect  of  the  Trocadero  and 
one  of  the  two  architects  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
Building  of  1878,  now  partly  pulled  down,  died  on 
Tuesday  at  the  age  of  57.  He  restored  the  mill  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  laid  out  most  of  the 
Paris  squares. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  writes  :  "  In  the  short 
account  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Collins'  paper  at 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  which  you  gave  in 
your  issue  of  April  1st,  you  state  '  that  Mr.  Rogers 
Field  defended  the  new  Sanitary  Protection  Asso- 
ciation.' I  would  ask  your  permission  to  point  out 
that  this  is  an  error,  as  I  did  not  say  a  single  word 
as  to  this  or  any  other  association  of  the  kind  in 
the  remarks  I  made." 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  of  BEITISH 
ARCHITECTS. — Candidates  who  are  desirous  cf  being  in 
time  for  the  BALLOT,  to  be  held  on  the  FIRST  MONDAY  IN 
NOVEMBER,  must  send  in  their  papers  on  or  before  SATUR- 
DAY, the  23rd  inst.,  as  the  Nomination  of  Candidates  for  the 
November  Ballot  must  be  made  at  the  Eleventh  Ordinary 
Meeting  of  this  Session.  Members  elected  after  the  31st  of 
October  must  pay  their  entrance  fee  and  first  annual  subscription 
before  the  last  day  of  the  year,  but  they  are  not  required  to  pay 
any  further  subscription  before  the  first  day  of  the  subsequent 
January  twelvemonth. 

J.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  Hon.  Sec. 
WILLIAM  H.  WHITE,  Secretary. 
9,  Conduit-street,  Hanovtr-square,  London,  W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-morrow)  .  — Architectural  Association's 
visit  to  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
London-bridge,  S.E.   3  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  on 
"The  Actual  Lateral  Pressure  of  Earth- 
work." By  B.  Baker ;  and  reading  of 
paper  on  "  The  Relative  Value  of  Upland 
and  Tidal  Waters  in  Producing  Scour." 
By  W.  B.  Browne.  8  p.m. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing-, 

ISS'.'W^™''"  a,Ki  the  Preventiveof  FEVERS,  BII  lOL'SN  Lss, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  8old  by  chemists  throughout  theworld.and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holbom  Hill.    Vie  no  wbttitute  -f  Advt.1 

.  Holloway's  Ointment  is  not  only  fitted  for  heal- 
ing sores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  ailments,  but  rubbed 
upon  the  abdomen  it  acts  as  a  derivative,  and  thus  displays  the 
utmost  salutary  influence  over  stomachic  disorders,  derange 
merits  of  the  liver,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  other  in- 
testine inconveniences  which  mar  man's  comfort.— I  Ad  vt  ] 


fete 

WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Sittcngbotjrne.—  The  strike  of  brickmakers  con- 
tinues in  Messrs.  Stneed,  Oran  and  Co.'s  works. 
In  the  other  brickfields  of  this  district  the  men 
have  resumed  work  ;  in  one  case  voluntarily,  and 
in  another  upon  receiving  a  promise  from  the 
employers  that  increased  wages  shall  be  paid  pro- 
vided that  the  present  price  of  bricks  be  kept  up. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 


McLACHLAN"  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

strttt,  8.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
Genewl  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  'Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sant  to 
«y  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  HEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
FOB.  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PIOTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

*„*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Aldersiiot.  —  For  metalling,  kerbing,  channelling, 
draining,  lighting,  and  tar-paving  Pickford  street  and 
Crimea -road.    Mr.  W.  L.  Coulson,  surveyor :  — 

Cranston,  I.,  Aldershot    £762   0  0 

Free,  T.,  High  Wycombe*    643   0  0 

For  ditto  as  above  to  Union-terrace, 

Free,  T   £73  16  10 

Cranston,  I.*    65  10  0 

•Accepted. 

Aldershot. — For  building  brick  barrel  drain  in  Malt- 
house  lane,  Mr.  W.  L.  Conlson,  surveyor: — 

Cranston,  I.,  Aldershot    £159    0  0 

Garland,  W.,  Aldershot,    139   0  0 

Kemp,  G.,  Aldershot  (accepted)  ...       129   0  0 

Battehsea.— For  rebuilding  the  Princes'  Head  public- 
house  and  erecting  three  shops  with  residences,  &c, 
York-road,  Battersea.   Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect: — 

Walker    £6,070   0  0 

Taylor   5,920   0  0 

Grimwood    5,895   0  0 

Shurmur    5,868   0  0 

Langmead  and  "Way    5,765   0  0 

Godden    5,715   0  0 

Lamble    5,679   0  0 

Mattock  Bros   5,333   0  0 

Burmm    5,207   0  0 

Cooper   4,995  0  0 

Gill    4,987   0  0 

Pickersgill  (accepted)    4.944   0  0 

Beaumaris.  ^For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling-houses 
for  Sir  Eichard  Bulkeley,  Bart.  Ml-.  R.  G.  Thomas, 
architect,  Menai  Bridge  :  — 

Jones,  Evan   £1750   0  0 

Williams,  D   1590   0  0 

Owens  and  Edwards   1500  0  0 

Parry,  Lewis   1437   0  0 

Jones,  R.,  and  Owen,  D   1200   0  0 

Jones,  W   995   0  0 

Humphrey,  W.,  Beaumaris*       ...        926   0  0 
•Accepted. 

Bermondsey.— For  alterations  to  house  and  the  addi- 
tion of  cellar,  shop,  and  rooms  over  same,  on  the  fore- 
court of  No.  190,  Southwa-.k  Park-road,  S.E.,  for  Mr. 
J.  Morgan.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect,  Bermondsey- 
square  :— 

White,  S.  (accepted)   £300  0  0 

Bloomsbury.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  St.  Giles's 
and  Bloomsbury  baths  and  wash-houses,  London. 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect,  44,  Bloomsbury  -  square, 
W.C.  :— 

Larter  and  Son    £1,050   0  0 

Patman  and  Fotheringham       ...         984   0  0 

CowlandBros   954   0  0 

Hobson    896   0  0 

Staines  and  Son    886   0  0 

Faulkner  (accepted)    885   0  0 

Bovey  Tracey,  Devon.— For   the  construction  of 
Garworks  for  the  Bovey  Tracey  Gas  Company  :— 
For  erection  of  Works  : 
Mardon,  J.,  Builder,  Bovey  Tracey*     £656   0  0 

*  Accepted. 

For  Gas  Apparatus,  Mains,  &3.  ; 
Hilley  and  Co.,  Exeter  (accepted)       £605   0  0 
Brixton.— New  shop  fronts  and  alterations  to  No.  3, 
Shepherds-lane,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  G.  Meadows.   Mr.  J. 
William  Stevens,  6,  Southampton-buildings,  architect  :— 
Pack  Bros,  (accepted).    No  competition. 

Bromley-dy-Bow,  E.— For  rebuilding  class-rooms,  and 
providing  new  cloak-rooms,  and  for  warming  apparatus, 
at  the  Byron-street  Schools  (late  St.  Michael's  National 
Schools),  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Rob- 
son,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the  Board  : — 
Atherton  and  Latta,  Poplar  (accepted)    ...   £2,850  0  0 

Burhah. — For  the  erection  of  new  church,  Burham, 
Kent.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Maid- 
stone:— 

Walliss  and  Clements,  Maidstone.     £4,970   0  0 

Foord  and  Son,  Rochester   4,763   0  0 

Avaid,  Maidstone   4,667  0  0 

Callund  and  Son,  Rochester      ...      4,650   0  0 

Vaughan,  Maidstone    4,591   0  0 

Hammond,  Aylesford    4,444   0  0 

Naylar  and  Son,  Rochester*      ...      4,241   0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Camberwell.— For  making  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  transferred  school  in  Camberwell-road  (formerly 
Emmanuel  Church  School),  in  order  to  make  it  efficient 
as  an  infants'  department,  for  the  London  School 
Board : — 

Hobson,  J.  D,    £2,646   0  0 

Downs,  W   2,617   0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   2,562  0  0 

Lathey,  Bros   2,500   0  0 

Tyerman,  J   2,471   0.  0 

Higgs  and  Hill*    2,424   0  0 

*  Reduced  tender  accepted  at  £1,252. 

Clacton-on-Sea.— For  enlargement  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  for  W.  W.  Daniell,  Esq.  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  archi- 
tect :  — 

Pollard,  R.,  Clacton  !      ...    £318  0  0 

Everett,  H.  and  Son,  Colchester  ...  324  0  0 
Beard,  J.,  Cbapple  (accepted)      ...      300  0  0 
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Ciiildwall.— For  the  erection  of  farmhouses  at 
Childwall,  for  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  K.G.  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Turpin,  Surveyor.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  the  Surveyor. 

Contract  No.  1. 

Tomkinson,  W.,  &  Co.,  Liverpool 

Webster,  R.,  Huyton   

Lothian,  W  ,  Broad  Green 

Gore,  W.,  Little  Wootton  

Rothwcll,  J.,  St.  Helen's  

Tyson,  T.,  Liverpool  

Webster,  T.,  Waveitree   

Hill,  T.  F.,  Wootton   

Olver,  W.,  „   

Houghton,  J.  ,,   

Moore,  J.,  Wavertree   

Contract  No.  2. 

Beecham,  J.,  Liverpool   

Jones,  G.  and  F,,  Garston  

Webster,  R.,  Huyton   

Hill,  T.  F.,  Wootton   

Olver,  W.  „   

Houghton,  J.,  ,,   

Moore,  J.,  Wavertree   

Rothwell,  J.,  St.  Helen's  

Tyson,  T.,  Wavertree  (accepted)  ... 

Webster,  T.,  Wavertree*  

*  Withdiawn. 
The  above  estimates  do  not  include  boundary  walls, 
gates,  or  surface  drainage  and  paths. 

Colchester,— For  alterations  and  additions  to  East 
Mills,  for  Messrs.  Marriage  and  Son.    Mr.  E.  Burgess, 
Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C,  architect  :— 
Saunders  and  Son,  Dedham      ...     £1,060   0  0 

Dupont,  F.,  Colchester    957   0  0 

Dobson,  G.,  Colchester    945   0  0 

Everett  and  Son,  Colchester      ...        697  10  0 

Crieff,  N.B.— For  the  erection  of  an  Established 
Church  in  Strathearn-terrace,  Crieff.  Accepted 
tenders  ;  — 

Mason  :  Cousin,  of  Alloa. 

Joiner :  Auld  and  Craig,  Mot'ierwell. 

Slater  :  Phillips,  J.  andT.,  Crieff. 

Plasterer :  Hobson,  Auehterarder, 

Plumber  :  Anderson,  C,  Ciieff. 

Darwen. — For  erection  of  new  schools,  outbuildings, 
and  boundary  -  walls  for  St.  James  parish.  Mr.  W. 
Perry,  architect,  Market-street,  Darwen,  and  Low-street 
Chambers,  Southport  :— 

For  the  whole  contract : — 

Lloyd  and  Mill  ward... 
Mason,  bricksetter,  carpenter,  and  joiner 

Emerson,  Hornsby  

Mason  and  bricksetter : — 

Lloyd  and  Millward,  Blackburn- 
road,  Darwen  (accepted) 

Knowles,  J  

Entwistle  and  Johnstone 

Kay,  W  

Entwistle,  J.  T. 

Orrell,  J.  and  Sons  ... 

Cooper,  G  

Carpenter  and  joiner  : — 

Orrell,  J.  and  Sons  ... 

Rucklidge,  T  

Shorrock,  R  

Marsden,  L.  R  

Kay,  W  

Entwistle  and  Johnson 

Pilkington,  J  

Lloyd  and  Millward,  Blackburn- 
road,  Darwen  (accepted) 

Harwood,  S  

Slater :- 

Lloyd  and  Millward  

Kay,  W  

Orrell,  J.  and  Sons   

Baron,  H.   

Miles  Eccles,  Melbourne  -  street, 
Darwen  (accepted)   

Heavyside,  J  

Plumber  and  glazier  :— 

Knowles,  J  

Kay,  W  

Robinson,  T  

Lloyd  and  Millward  

Entwistle,  R  

Briggs,  J.  S.,  Railway-road,  Dar- 
wen (accepted)   

No  name  or  address  

Plasterer  and  painter  :— 

Jackson, R  

Lomat,  W  

Battersby,  R  

Watson,  J.,  Redearth-road,  Dar- 
wen (accepted)   

Lloyd  and  Millward  

Darwen.— Five  dwelling  -  houses  at 
Darwen,  for    the    Drdustrial    Co-operative  Society, 
(Limited)  : — 

Accepted  tenders. 
Mason,  bricksetter,  &c. :  — 
Entwistle,  J.  T. 

Joiner  and  carpenter  : — 

Harwood,  Seth   

Slater:  — 

Eccles,  M  

Plumber,  glazier,  and  gas-fitter  :  — 

Entwistle,  R   69  0 

Plasterer  and  Painter        ...      110  9 
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£S75  0  0 
320   0  0 


61  10  0 


Total  ...  £1,435  10  8 

Doxcaster.—  For  the  erection  of  a  new  gas-tank, 
152£ft.  in  diameter,  for  the  corporation.  Mr.  R.  Bridge, 
engineer :  - 

Arnold,  H.  (accepted) . 
[Lowest  tender  received.] 
Dublin-.— For  constructing,  asphalting,  and  kerbing 
footways  around  the  South  City  Markets,  for  the  Dublin 
town  council  :—  .... 

Stone  Kerbing.     Jin.  Asphalts. 
Per  f oot  lir, .      Per  vard  super. 

Murphy  £0  2  0         £0  6  8 

Worthington  (accepted)     0   1   5  0   5  6 
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Dunswell. —  For  the  erection  of  mixed  school  at 
Dunswell  for  75  children,  for  the  Cottingham  School 
Board.  Mr.  John  Kirk,  architect  to  the  Buaid  : — 

Witty,  F.,  Cottingham                         £766   7  0 

"Wright,  P.,  Cottingham                        664  12  0 

Coverdale,  A.,  Cottingham                    663  12  0 

Pearson,  R.,  Hull                                 557   8  0 

"Wray,  K.,  Hull                                   550   0  0 

Berry,  H.,  Newington                            549  14  0 

Coaleon,  (J.,  Hull                                 6i7  17  0 

Wharram,  W.  G.,  Hull                         545   0  0 

Hird,  D.,  Hull                                    540   0  0 

Smith,  F.,  Beverley                              498  0  0 

Wilkinson,  R.,  Newland                       492   5  0 

Goats,  Hull  (accepted)                          492   4  0 

Dob  kino. — F-r  repairs  at  Arnold's,  Bear  Green,  for 
Mr.  E.  Kerrick,  J. P.  Mr.  J.  Cloutman,  architect  :  — 

Holden,  Holrnwood   £42!)   7  0 

Colls  and  Sous    372  10  0 

Bargman  and  Son    357  15  0 

Forfar. — For  the  erection  of  a  lodging-house  in 
Coutti  's  Wynd,  for  the  town  council  :  — 

Adamson  (accepted)    .    £257    0  0 

[The  lowest  tender,  that  of  Macintosh,  £23!,  was 
accepted  on  March  18th,  but  has  since  betn  withdrawn]. 

Greenwich. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  for  1,000 
children  in  Cold  Blow-lane,  Greenwich,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.8.A.,  architect  to 
the  board :  — 

Higgs  and  Hill    £10,944   0  0 

Wood,  F.  and  F.  J   10,510   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   10,195   0  0 

Hobson,  J.  D   10,108   0  0 

Tongue,  W   10,006   0  0 

Brass,  W   9.994   0  0 

Shepherd,  W   9,882   0  0 

Jerrard,  B.  J   9,793  0  0 

Wall,  C   9,753   0  0 

Harris  and  Wardrop    9,729   0  0 

Atherton  and  Latta,  Poplar*     ...        9,600  0  0 
•Accepted. 

Cost  of  site  (area  36,370  square  feet),  £2,281  10s.;  (a) 
cost  of  school  buildings  only,  including  closets,  £7,624 ; 
(b)  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £579  ;  (c)  cost 
of  boundary  walls  and  gates,  £634;  (<2)  cost  of  teachers' 
rooms,  £300 ;  (e)  cost  of  schoolkeeper's  house,  £350 ; 
special  expenditure  chargeable  to  site,  raising  level  of 
playground,  and  providing  additional  depth  of  noundarv- 
wail,  £113 ;  total,  £9,600.  Cost  per  head  of  (a)  only,  £7 
12s.  5d. ;  total  cost  per  head,  £9  12s. 

Hackney.— For  the  erection  of  eight  houses  and  shops 
in  Mare-street,  and  three  shops  in  The  Grove,  Hackney. 
Mr.  Sydney  L.  Walters,  architect : — 

Lawrence    £8,880   0  0 

Conder    8,798  0  0 

Brown   8,750   0  0 

Bangs   8,600  0  0 

Morter   8,557   0  0 

Shuimur    7,785   0  0 

Johnson    7,651    0  0 

Boyte   7,450  0  0 

Hastings.— For  the  erection  of  a  theatre,  with  sub- 
sidiary and  other  premises  at  Queen's-road,  Hastings, 
for  Mr.  George  Gaze.  Messrs.  Cross  and  Wells,  archi- 
tects, Hastings.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  consulting 
architects : — 

King  and  Son    £11,960   0  0 

Patman  and  Fotherington       ...      10,377   0  0 

Womer»ley   9,6U0   0  0 

Geary   9,522   0  0 

Cruttenden   9,316   0  0 

Hiags   9,250  0  0 

Vidler    9,237   0  0 

Howell  and  Son    9,100   0  0 

Jones  and  Co    8.97  0  0  0 

Rodda    8,680   0  0 

Islington.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Shepperton- 
road  school,  Islington,  for  the  London  School  Board. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to  the  board  :— 

Brass,  W   £3  977    0  0 

Pritchard,  G.  and  S.    3,976   0  0 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R   3,864   0  0 

Lawrance,  E.    3,794   0  0 

Williams,  G.  S.  8.  and  Son        ...      3,778   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   3,729   0  0 

Wall  Bros   3,707   0  0 

Grover,  J   3,682   0  0 

Wood,  F.  and  F.  J.    3,662   0  0 

Atherton  and  Latta,  Poplar*     ...      3,425  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

(a)  Cost  of  enlargement,  including  closets,  £3,224  10s. ; 
[I)  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £39  ;  (c)  co  t 
of  boundary-walls  and  gates,  £66  10s.  ;  special  expendi- 
ture chargeable  to  site — extra  depth  of  foundations,  £95  ; 
total,  £3,425.  Cost  per  head  of  (a)  only,  £7  17s.  6d. ; 
total  cost  per  head,  £8  7s.  5d. 

London.— For  alterations,  &c,  to  the  Gun  public- 
house,  Brushfleld-street.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  and  Ald- 
■winckle,  architects : — 

Shurmur   £380   0  0 

Marr    2s4   0  0 


London,  E.— For  building  shed  at  rear  of  No.  1,  Cable- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Fairclough  and  Son.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Son,  and  Aldwinckle,  architects  :  — 

Palmer   £745   0  0 

Colman   715   0  0 

Hearle    676   0  0 

Cox    642   0  0 

Shurmur    639   0  0 

Leicester. — Four  shops  on  London-road,  Leicester, 
for  Mr.  F.  Crick.  Messrs.  R.  J.  and  J.  Goodacre,  aichi- 
tects  : — 

Bland,  J.  and  Son   £5,730   0  0 

Clark  and  Garrett   5,630  0  0 

Hutchinson   5,470   0  0 

Elliott   5,375   0  0 

Herbert,  Leicester  (accepted)     ...      5,350   0  0 
[Exclusive  of  ironwork.] 

Liske  vrd. — For  the  erection  of  schools  in  Barley-lane, 
for  the  School  Board  :— 

Trehone,  Sampson,  of  Liskeard*     £2,050   0  0 
*  Accepted. 

[The  tender  of  Northfleet  and  Son  was  originally 
accepted  at  £1,758,  as  stated  in  these  columns  at  the 
time,  but  that  tender  was  amended  to  £t,950  ;  the  Board, 
on  the  29th  ult.,  declined  to  take  the  tender  as  altered, 
but  accepted  the  next  lowest.] 

Loughborough.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Southneld, Loughborough, for W.  B.Paget, Esq.  MeBsrs. 
R.  J.  and  J.  Goodacre,  architects  : — 

Black,  Barrow    £3,975  0  0 

Dennett  and  Ingle,  N  ottingham  . .  3,873  0  0 
Herbert,  Leicester  (accepted)     ...      3,860   0  0 

Loughton.— For  the  sewerage  of  a  portion  of  the  town 
for  the  Epping  rural  sanitary  authority,  Mr.  E.  Egan, 
of  Loughton,  engineer  : — 

Wood,  of  Chelmsford  (accepted)  ...     £490   0  0 

ILowest  of  four  tenders,  of  which  the  highest  was 
£600.] 

Maidstone. — Proposed  new  shop  and  residence,  Ton- 
bridge-road,  Maidstone,  for  Mr.  T.  Banks.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens,  F.R.I  B. A.,  architect  :— 

Simmonds,  Maidstone    £2,380   0  0 

Callund  and  Son,  Rochester      ...      2,375  0  0 

Hammond,  Aylesford    2,362   0  0 

Naylar,  Rochester   2,357   0  0 

Elmore,  MaidstoDe   2,340   0  0 

Wallis  and  Clements,  Maidstone  .      2,334   0  0 

"Vaughan,  Maidstone    2,149   0  0 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone    1,915   0  0 

Avard,  Maidstone   1,895   0  0 

Margate.— The  New  Globe  Hotel,  Margate,  for  Mr.  F. 
Snelling.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect,  432,  West  Stiand, 
W.C.  :— 

Contract  No.  1  Foundations. 

Rolfe,  G.  S.  R.,  Margate   £5,128  16  8 

Sawyer,  J.  W.,  London    4.942   0  0 

Maeey,  London    4,505   0  0 

Manley,  M.,  London    4,156   0  0 

Paramor  and  Son,  Margate       ...      4,000   0  0 

Denne,  Upper  Waliner    3,987   0  0 

Adcock,  W.  J.,  Dover  (accepted)  .      3,948   1  0 

Merthyr. — For  extension  of  supply  of  water  from 
Dowlais  to  Vochriev,  for  the  Merthyr  rural  sanitary 
authority : — 

For  supply  of  1,751  two-inch  cast-iron  socket-pipes,  each 
6ft.  long:  — 

Spittle  and  Co.,  Newport  (accepted)  £4  10s.  Od.  per  ton. 
For  exaavation  and  laying  pipes : — 

Williams  and  Jenkins,  Pontypridd  (accepted). 

Neath,  S.  Wales.— For  the  erection  of  retaining  wall 
at  Taibach,  for  the  Neath  Highway  Board.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Campion,  surveyor  : — 

Jenkins,  D.  and  Thos.,  Taibach*    ...     £50   3  0 

Thomas,  Wm.,  Galltown    50   0  0 

Jenkins,  Rees,  Bryngyrnos    40   0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Newmarket,  Cambs.  —  For  completing  the  formation  of 
the  sewage  nitration  areas  for  the  local  board  of  health:  - 

Williams,  T.,  Kennett    £398   6  8 

Whitmore    395  10  6 

Hook,  G.,  Soham  (accepted)        ...      325   0  0 

Newport,  Mon. — For  inclosing  the  gridiron,  for  the 
Newport  harbour  commissioners  :  — 
Railings :  — 

Stone  and  Sons  (accepted)    £80   1  0 

Masonry :  — 

Linton  (accepted)    48  10  0 

Ystradyfodwg.— For  inclosing  and  oth»r  works  at 
the  new  cemetery  at  Lledrddru,  for  the  burial  board  : — 
Jenkins,  C.  and  Son  (accepted). 

Paignton,  Devon.— For  making  a  footpath,  for  the 
local  board  :  — 

Drew,  C.  and  R.  E.  (accepted)       ...     £52  10  0 

Pontypridd.— For  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at 
Castell-y-Nos,  Blaen  Uechan,  for  the  Pontypridd 
Waterworks  Company  :  — 

Kraus,  A.,  of  Bristol  (accepted). 
[Lowebt  of  six  tenders.] 


Pence.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  coach-house 
and  stables.    Mr.  T.  W.  Garrood,  architect  :— 

Parham   £275  0  0 

Meais    235  0  0 

Kemp    177  10  0 

Wootton   167   0  0 

Smith  and  Sons    l£8  0  0 

Hollidge  and  Stewart  (accepted)  ...      150  0  0 
Rkadino. -For  new  chapel,  operating-room,  and  other 
works  at  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  Reading.  Messrs. 
Morris   and   Stallwood,   architects.     Quantities  sup- 
plied :  — 


Clarke  and  Bracey  

...  £4,636 

0 

0 

Br  aid  and  Co  

4,625 

0 

0 

Brass  

4,475 

0 

0 

Shaw  

4,229 

u 

0 

Clements   

4,100 

0 

0 

Rider  and  Sons   

4,099 

0 

0 

Silver,  R.  and  Sons 

4,057 

0 

0 

Claiidge   

3,850 

0 

0 

Filewood   

3,794 

0 

0 

Parnell  and  Son   

3,719 

0 

0 

Simonds,  W.  H  

Kimberley   

3,663 

0 

0 

3,652 

0 

0 

Searle  

3.557 

18 

0 

fcheppard  (accepted) 

3,482 

0 

0 

Romford.— Detached  villa,  Junction-road,  Romford, 
for  Mr.  J.  Manttan,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens, 
A.R.I. B. A.,  6,  Southampton-buildings,  Holborn,  archi- 
tect :  — 


Dowsing   

...  £1,052 

0 

0 

Frost  and  Co. 

1,042 

0 

0 

Hamlin   

957 

0 

0 

Davey  

940 

0 

0 

Hollands   

815 

0 

0 

Boyd  

825 

0 

0 

Wood  

815 

0 

0 

Barton  

800 

0 

0 

Beale  

796 

0 

0 

Hinds   

738 

0 

0 

Impey  (accepted) 

600 

0 

0 

Ayres  

570 

0 

0 

£1,147  0  0 

1,057  0  0 

996  0  0 

990  0  0 

905  0  0 

87  9  0  0 


Ross,  Herefordshire.  — For  making-up  Alton-street, 
for  the  Ross  Improvement  Commissioners  : — 

Weaver,  W.  D   £39  10  0 

Bird,  H   33   2  1 

Minton,  F.  (accepted)   31   5  0 

SEiBY.--For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises, 
Finkle-street,  Selby,  for  the  York  City  and  County- 
Banking  Company.  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  Architect,  12, 
Leudal,  York,  the  whole  of  the  woik  : — 

Weatherley,  R.,  York    £584  17  3 

Walker,  R  ,  York    474  0  0 

Spencer,  A.,  and  Co.,  York         ....     460  0  0 

Ullataorne,  J.,  Selby   458   0  0 

Grange,  G.,  Otley    ...    455  0  0 

Simpson,  J.,  York  (accepted)       ...      452  0  0 
Southwark.— For  rebuilding  No.  25,  NewiDgton-butts, 
for  Mr.    Charles    Polden.     Messrs.  Muggeridge  and 
Powell,  architects  : — 

Fisher  , 

Smith  

Canning  and  Mullins  (too  late)  .. 

Castle  

Pyke   

Burman  (accepted)  

St.  Alban's. — F  r  the  construction  of  main  sewerage- 
works  for  the  city  council.    Mr.  Mansergh,  engineer  :- 

Botterell,  W.  J.,  110,  Cannon-st. 

Kellett  and  Bentley,  Ealing 

Neave,  J.  and  Sous,  Fulham-rd. 

Nowell  and  Robson,  Kensington 

Harris,  W.,  Camberwell  

Simmons,  J.,  Sidcup,  Kent 

Potter,  H.,  Loner  Clapton 

Neave,  J.  W.,  Lewisham  

Killingback,  C  ,  Camden  Town  .. 

MuKenzie  &  Co.,  Mooigate,  E.C. 

Foster  &  Bany,  Market  Harboro 

Dickson,  J.,  Sevenoaks  .. 

Rayment,  J.  J.  &  Son,  Hertford 

Stevenson,  J.,  Dartford  

Currall,  J.,  and  Lewis,  G.,  Bir- 
mingham   

Smart,  T.,  Nottingham  

Dawson,  F.,  Bury,  La  caslure  ... 

Holland,  W.,  Leicester  

Dobbs  and  Gummer,  Rotherham 

Raynor,  J.  G.,  Liverpool  

Smith,  J.  M  ,  Westminster 

Bell,  G.,  Gateshead   

Upton  Pyne.— For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached 
Dwellings  at  Upton  Pyne,  Devon,  for  the  i:ightHon. 
Sir  S.  H.  Northcote,  B*rt.,  M.P.,  &c.  Mr.  James  Ger- 
man, Associate  and  Graduate,  R  I.B.A.,  Architect,  19, 
Queen  street,  Ext-ter  :  — 

Scadding,  H.  J   £75J   0  0 

Gibbard,  J.  R   537   0  0. 

Dennis  and  Short    520  19  0 

Webber  and  Stephens  (accepted)  ...      474  12  0 
[For  remainder  0/  Tenders  see  p.  XVIII.] 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  15,  1831. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  has  abundantly 
proved  his  position  that  the  reform  of 
the  law  of  bankruptcy  is  urgently  needed 
by  the  commercial  classes.  For  some  seven 
or  eight  years  past  the  Act  of  1869  has  been 
unanimously  condemned  as  a  failure,  and  a 
positive  encouragement  to  all  kinds  of  fraud 
and  swindling.  Now,  at  last,  there  seems 
a  certainty  that  the  good  time  has  come, 
and  that  this  scandal  will  no  longer  rest 
upon  the  legislation  of  a  great  commercial 
country.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  Bill 
is  merely  one  of  amendment,  and  not  of 
consolidation ;  but  the  shorter  the  better 
for  its  chance  of  passing.  Its  main  pro- 
posals are  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
administer  a  bankrupt's  estate;  that  liquida- 
tions and  compositions  be  abolished;  and 
that  a  real  Chief  Judge  in  bankruptcy  should 
be  appointed.  The  only  actual  novelty  in 
the  whole  scheme  is  as  to  the  interference 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Act  of  1SG1,  as  drawn  by  Lord 
Westbury,  contained  clauses  as  to  a  Chief 
Judge,  which  its  author  thought  of  vital 
importance,  and  the  rejection  of  which,  to 
his  mind,  ruined  the  whole  measure.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  quite  right  in  his 
opinion,  and  this  was  admitted  in  the  Act  of 
1869.  But,  though  the  theory  of  that  statute 
was  sound  enough,  it  was  not  fairly  carried 
out  in  practice.  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  has 
never  even  had  the  opportunity  of  really 
acting  as  Chief  Judge.  He  gives  one 
day  in  the  week  to  the  duties  of  that 
important  office,  and  lets  the  registrars  exer- 
cise judicial  functions  for  which  they  were 
never  intended,  upon  all  other  occasions. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  appoint  a  commercial 
lawyer  to  the  post  of  Chief  Judge,  and  to 
make  the  registrars  his  chief  clerks,  when 
they  would  be  placed  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion and  do  work  for  which  they  are  doubt- 
less well  fitted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  Chief  Judge 
will  be  empowered  to  make  and  alter  rules  of 
Court  in  the  same  way  as  is  usual  in  the 
Divorce  division.  If  this  is  done,  then, 
should  a  really  suitable  man  be  chosen, 
there  will  be  some  chance  of  the  statute 
being  practically  successful.  The  Bill  pro- 
poses a  change  in  the  present  mode  of  ap- 
peal, to  which  there  seems  no  objection. 
This  will  leave  the  appeal  from  the  London 
Court  to  the  Lords  Justices  as  it  is  now,  but 
will  send  parties  from  County-courts  straight 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  without  going  first 
to  the  Chief  Judge.  The  abolition  of  this 
intermediate  appeal  would  certainly  be  an 
advantage  from  every  point  of  view,  while 
the  suggestion  that  the  Chief  Judge  should 
sit  with  the  Lords  Justices  when  hearing 
County-court  appeals,  so  that  his  practical 
experience  might  always  be  available,  does 
certainly  seem  founded  upon  common-sense, 
and  likely  to  work  out  successfully. 

All  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are  to  be 
begun  by  the  same  form  of  petition.  But, 
since  the  Bill  will  abolish  liquidations  as  now 
existing,  it  enables  a  debtor  to  petition  on 
his  own  account,  in  this  respect  returning  to 
the  Act  of  1861.  The  whole  measure  is 
framed  in  the  interests  of  creditors,  and 
against  debtors ;  so  we  find  the  petitioning 
creditor's  debt  is  reduced  from  a  £50  to  a 
£20  limit.  Debtors'  summonses  are  to  be 
done  away  with ;  but  non-payment  of  a 
judgment  debt  after  a  fifteen  days'  demand, 
and  execution  to  any  amount  by  any 
amount  debtor,  are   made  acts  of  bank- 


ruptcy— two  very  sweeping  alterations 
which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. 

Immediately  upon  adjudication  the  bank- 
rupt's property  wiil  vest  in  an  official  re- 
ceiver appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Registrars  will  be  used  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
the  plan  is  but  a  copy  of  the  old  system  of 
messengers,  with  the  difference  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  assets  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  while  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  exercises  only  judicial  functions 
in  the  matter. 

The  bankrupt  is  to  file  a  statement  of  his 
affairs  and  a  list  of  his  creditors  within  three 
days,  as  under  the  old  Insolvency  Acts,  and 
the  first  meeting  is  to  be  called  within  seven 
days  after  adjudication,  which  is  certainly  a 
prompt  proceeding.  Proxies  must  still,  of 
course,  be  allowed,  but  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  put  down  their  abuse.  Every  proxy 
is  to  be  upon  an  official  form,  and 
available  only  for  the  meeting  specified 
therein.  It  must  not  be  given  to  the 
debtor's  solicitor,  nor  used  by  any  person  to 
vote  himself  trustee.  These  are  ingenious 
provisions,  but  they  can,  obviously,  be  easily 
evaded.  At  the  first  meeting  the  creditors 
may  accept  a  composition,  or  a  scheme  of 
arrangement,  by  the  resolution  of  a  majority 
in  number  and  three-fourths  in  value.  But 
the  composition  must  not  be  less  than  five 
shillings,  while  either  form  of  arrangement 
will  have  to  be  confirmed  at  a  second  meet- 
ing, after  hearing  a  report  upon  the  bank- 
rupt's character  and  conduct  from  the  official 
receiver  ;  and  the  Court  can  refuse  to  ratify 
the  resolution  if  it  thinks  fit.  If  the  creditors 
do  not  accept  the  bankrupt's  proposals,  then 
they  are  to  elect  a  trustee  and  proceed  as  in 
an  ordinary  bankruptcy. 

The  Bill  is  full  of  elaborate  provisions, 
aimed  at  keeping  these  trustees  in  order, 
which  look  well  enough  on  paper ;  but,  as 
experience  has  often  shown,  do  not  come 
out  so  strongly  in  practice.  But  as  the 
Court  will  take  this  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  creditors,  something  may  be  done  to 
compel  reasonable  honesty,  even  amongst 
professional  trustees.  Every  trustee  will  be 
bound  to  give  security,  and  will  be  under 
the  sharp  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  removable  in  case  of  unfitness,  miscon- 
duct, or  collusion  with  creditors,  though  he 
is  to  be  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  Board  to 
the  Court.  The  trustee's  remuneration  will 
be  fixed  by  schedule,  and  all  moneys 
over  £50  are  to  be  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  is  the  rule  at 
pi-esent,  if  the  creditors  so  resolve,  which 
they  seldom,  or  never,  do.  But  we  believe 
there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  bank  refuse 
to  open  small  accounts  of  this  kind,  even 
with  trustees  in  bankruptcy.  All  bills  of 
every  description  are  to  be  taxed,  and  the 
accounts  of  a  trustee  will  be  audited  half- 
yearly  by  the  comptroller.  These  provisions 
are  much  wanted,  and  they  would  get  rid  of 
the  present  anomalous  state  of  things  under 
which  the  court  and  the  comptroller  have  no 
power  over  trustees  in  liquidation. 

Every  bankrupt  is  to  be  publicly  examined 
in  court  as  to  his  affairs,  and  the  Court  will 
have  power  to  grant,  refuse,  or  suspend  his 
tender  of  discharge,  or  to  qualify  it  with 
conditions  as  to  his  after-acquired  property. 
If  this  applies  to  debtors  whose  creditors 
have  accepted  either  a  composition  or  a 
scheme  of  arrangement,  it  is  indeed  a 
stringent  proceeding.  But,  for  the  rest,  it 
is  only  a  return  to  the  sound  provision  of 
the  older  statutes  of  1859  and  1861,  which 
ought  neverto  havebeen  repealed.  TheCourt 
is  to  be  able  to  order  a  prosecution  if  it  think 
fit,  and  even  to  commit  the  bankrupt  for 
trial  without  applying  to  a  magistrate.  If 
it  be  proved  that  all  debts  have  been  fully 
paid,  or  if  the  Court  think  that  bankruptcy 
was  brought  about  by  misfortune,  it  may  be 
annulled.  But,  otherwise,  the  civil  disa- 
bilities entailed  upon  a  bankrupt  will  be  in- 


creased, and  Members  of  Parliament, 
Mayors,  and  persons  holding  public  offices 
will  vacate  their  seats,  and  not  be  eligible 
for  re-election  for  seven  years.  The  cost  of 
the  official  administration  of  bankrupts' 
estates  will  be  added  to  by  the  new  pro- 
cedure as  proposed.  This  is  to  be  met  by 
the  interest  on  undivided  balances,  a  fixed 
fee  upon  small  estates,  and  a  percentage 
upon  larger  matters. 

The  Bill  also  contains  clauses  relating  to 
the  administration  in  bankruptcy  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  limiting  the 
rights  of  bill-holders,  and  dealing  with 
onerous  property  and  disclaimers,  which 
will  have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  de- 
tail. It  is,  obviously,  a  measure  framed  in 
the  old-fashioned  spirit  of  hostility  to  in- 
solvent debtors,  and  is,  in  short,  a  reaction 
from  the  leniency  of  the  present  system.  It 
would  give  to  the  Court  all  the  powers  now 
lodged  with  creditors  generally  ;  but  then, 
those  powers  would  probably  be  actively 
employed  instead  of  being  allowed  to  rust 
away  for  want  of  being  used.  The  Bill  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  return  to  the  practice  of 
officialism,  as  under  the  older  statutes  ;  and 
so  it  is,  most  unquestionably.  But  then, 
the  other  method  has  been  tried  quite  long 
enough  to  show  its  utter  failure.  Creditors 
who  admired  the  Act  of  1869  because  it 
placed  all  power  in  their  hands,  have 
now  found  out  that  they  cannot  them- 
selves use  that  power  effectually.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  wholly  impos- 
sible for  men  of  business  to  waste  time  and 
trouble  in  looking  after  their  insolvent 
debtors,  while  the  throwing  good  money 
after  bad  is  by  no  means  a  popular  practice. 
But,  if  the  administrators  of  bankrupts' 
estates  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  vigilance  and  vigour,  we  shall 
soon  see  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
Property  will  not  be  so  easily  hidden  away 
from  the  sharp  eyes  of  an  official  experienced 
in  such  matters,  neither  will  bills  of  costs 
and  charges  come  out  so  big  after  a  proper 
taxation.  The  Chief  Judge  is  to  exercise 
wide  powers  of  control  over  bankrupts,  while 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  look  after  trustees. 
Public  policy  and  commercial  morality  are 
both  affected  by  frequent  and  dishonest 
failures,  and  the  true  principle  should  be  to 
make  bankruptcy  a  disgrace  to  every  debtor. 
We  hope  care  will  be  taken  in  putting  the 
rules  as  to  proxies  into  practical  shape, 
so  that  they  may  bo  really  effectual ;  for  the 
present  looseness  upon  this  point  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  scandalous  state  of  things. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Bill  seems  sound  and 
suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  all  creditors 
and  honest  debtors  will  be  glad  to  see  it 
passed  through  Parliament  dutiag  this 
Session. 


FINE-ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

ANY  creditable  drawings  in  water- 
colours  appear  on  the  walls  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  elder  Society  of  Painters, 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  and  among  the  number 
of  exhibitors  we  notice  the  names  of  several 
well-known  members  who  have  contributed 
to  the  present  school  of  water-colour  paint- 
ing, while  in  the  list  of  associate  exhibitors 
two  new  names  meet  us,  George  duMaurier, 
well-known  by  his  sketches  in  Punch,  and 
Wilmot  Pilsbury,  whose  work  entitles  him 
tD  rank  as  apainter  of  promise  in  the  modern 
landscape  school.  E.  K.  Johnson,  always 
charming  in  simple  incident  and  brilliancy 
of  colour,  this  year  attracts  the  visitor  with 
two  cleverly-painted  figuresubjects.  "  While 
Lubin  is  away  "  (4)  tells  its  own  tale  prettily. 
The  fair-faced  summer-clad  young  wife,  with 
black  fichu  and  white  cap,  leaning  against 
the  side  of  her  cottage-door  looks  rather  dis- 
consolate in  spite  of  her  fair,  bewitching 
looks;  while  "  Pleasant  Hours  "  (63),  two 
lightly-dressed  sisters,  the  elder  nursing  the 
youngerinher  lap,  in  a  garden  surrounded  by 
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roses  in  full  bloom,  is  also  a  summer  fancy, 
drawn  with  a  genial  finish.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  quaint  gables  and  picturesque 
architecture  of  the  Netherlands,  will  find 
some  interest  in  Albert  Goodwin's  sober- 
coloured  view  of  Dordrecht  (0),  in  South 
Holland,  a  g'eam  of  sunshine  lighting  up 
the  red-tile  roofs.  Birket  Foster,  in  his 
usual  facile  touch,  contributes  two  of  the 
most  attractive  pictures  on  this  side  of  the 
room,  both  remarkable  for  their  freshness  of 
colour  and  sunny  sparkles  of  light,  "The 
Stepping-stones"  (9),  and  especially  the 
"  Old  Water  Mill  "  (15),  with  the  figure  of  a 
stooping  girl,  with  pitcher  in  the  rushing 
stream,  and  spring  foliage,  are  clear  and 
brilliant  in  tone,  and  gain  by  comparison 
with  other  drawings  which  affect  oil-like 
depth  of  tone  and  colour  in  accordance 
with  recently  received  notions.  Two  marine 
subjects  refresh  the  eye  here.  H.  Moore,  in 
his  "  Light  Breezes  "  (13),  charms  us  by  his 
fine  rolling  sea  of  deep  blue  and  reflected 
light  on  the  waves.  These  are  with  him 
always  true  to  nature,  and  the  picture  made 
up  of  sea  and  cloud  is  a  masterly  study. 
''Low  Water,"  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  and  a 
"  Fresh  Day  on  the  Coast,"  by  C.  Davidson, 
are  equally  dexterous  in  their  careful  study 
of  sea  effect.  We  cannot  appreciate 
the  fantastic  glare  and  redness  in  Samuel 
Palmer's  two  imaginative  subjects  from 
' '  L' Allegro"— ' '  The  Prospect "  (18)  and ' '  The 
Eastern  Gate."  Their  unnatural  glow  of 
ruddy  colour  is  overpowering,  and  certainly 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  suggest  the  delicacy 
of  thought  conveyed  in  Milton's  mind.  The 
"Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grey"  are 
scarcely  realised  in  the  flaming  scenes.  T.  M. 
Richardson's  "Bellagio,  Lakeof  Como"  (20), 
on  the  other  hand,  strikes  us  as  too  subdued 
in  tone  for  an  Italian  sky ;  his  views  in 
Aberdeenshire  (55)  and  Perthshire  are  more 
in  keeping.  Few  of  the  landscapes  com- 
pete with  "  The  First  Furrow  "  (23),  "  Over 
the  Hills  and  Far  Away,"  (93),  "  Cornfield, 
Sussex,"  "Valley  of  the  Arun"  (166),  by 
R.  Thorne  Waite.  A  fine  breadth  of  handling 
and  solid  colouring  in  a  low  key  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  artist's  work,  and  his  dis- 
tances, as  in  23  and  112,  are  always  happy. 
Grey  in  tone,  and  clever  in  the  reflected 
light  is  F.  Powell's  "  Opposite  the  Setting 
Sun,"  while  G.  P.  Jackson's  "  Conway  Bay  " 
is  noticeable  as  a  skilful  rendering.  There 
are  few  delineators  of  picturesque  Conti- 
nental architecture  who  are  equal  in  sketchi- 
ness  and  purity  of  colour  to  W.  Callow. 
His  ' '  Haddon  Hall "  and  "  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
Verona"  (30),  "  Sketch  of  the  Church  of  the 
Fratri,  Venice  "  (126),  "  Gre^t  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence"  (173)are rnasterlysketck.es  in  out- 
line filled  in  with  transparent  washes  of 
greys  and  browns  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  us  of  the  work  of  Prout.  Well 
grouped  and  harmonious  in  colour,  the  last 
drawing  is  worthy  to  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
of  this  master.  "The  Arsenal,  Genoa  "  (40), 
by  Collingwood  Smith,  is  a  bright  and  sunny 
view  of  a  picturesque  locality.  Otto  Weber's 
"Mid-day  Meal"  (34),  is  a  skilfully-drawn 
group  of  horses  and  labourers  partaking  of 
refreshments  after  a  hard  morning's  work, 
not  without  feeling.  Several  landscapes  are 
shown  here.  A  fresh-looking  sketch  of  a 
Sussex  lane,  down  which  a  calf  is  walking, 
is  pleasantly  coloured  in  the  naturalistic 
manner  of  the  painter,  E.  A.  Waterlow. 
Mrs.  Allingham's  "Clothes-basket"  (48), 
is  also  a  simple  transcript  of  nature,  drawn 
and  coloured  with  much  feeling,  and  T.  J. 
Watson's  "Wooded  Landscape"  (53),  is 
noticeable  also  for  the  solid  colouring  and 
breadth  of  treatment  it  displays.  A  large 
view  "  Der  Hallstadtter  See"  (57),  by  Sam 
T.  G.  Evans,  arrests  attention  at  this  part  of 
the  room,  for  its  fine  luminous  colouring. 
The  lake  and  houses  have  an  expression  of 
warm  southern  sunshine,  and  there  is  much 
that  is  picturesque  and  sympathetic  in  the 
rendering.     Mrs.  Angele,  inimitable  as  a 


flower- painter,  exhibits  several  lovely  pieces  ; 
the  "Roses  in  Turquoise  Pot  "  (54).  "Fruit 
and  Flowers"  (60),  the  "Azaleas  (163), 
"Chrysanthemums"  (171),  and  especially 
the  fresh-looking  primroses  and  violets  in  a 
glass  of  clear  water,  entitled  "  Spring,"  on 
the  secondscreen,  are  as  delicate  in  grouping 
and  colour  as  they  are  tenderly  painted.  D. 
Cox's  Welsh  sketch  (62)  ;  "The  View  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  Chamounix,"  by  W. 
Collingwood  (64)  ;  E.  A.  Waterlow's 
study,  "  After  Work  "  (65);  and  "  Autumn 
Twilight,"  by  W.  M.  Hale,  are  creditable 
performances  ;  the  two  last  displaying  much 
sentiment  and  grasp.  We  also  note  a  pleas- 
ing bit,  "  Duddon  Bridge,"  by  C.  Rigby, 
"  Oatfield,"  by  C.  Davidson,  and  a  fine  little 
study  of  light  and  broad  shadow  in  Clara 
Montalba's  "Winter  Day,  Venice"  (69). 
Two  subjects,  illustrative  of  historical  inci- 
dent, meet  us  in  Oswald  W.  Brierly's 
''  Battle  Fought  off  Gravelines  between  the 
English  Fleet  and  Spanish  Armada,"  and  in 
No.  86.  Paul  F.  Naftel's  charming  moorland 
sketch  (87)  is  a  masterly  study  of  broad 
heathery  masses,  rich  in  colour ;  his  views 
in  the  Pyrenees  (128,  89),  also  show  dex- 
terous manipulation  and  technical  ability  in 
the  management  of  colour.  That  favourite 
theme  of  the  artist,  "  Whitby,"  is  made  the 
subject  of  two  drawings.  A.  Hunt's  ruddy 
evening  effect,  and  his  "  Sullen-Looking 
Night"  (202),  are  truthful  an' itheses  in  tone 
and  atmospheric  effect.  We  can  only  cursorily 
glance  at  Carl  Haag's  "  Night  in  Egypt  " 
(110);  George  A.  Fripp's  cleverly  executed 
"  Sonning  Weir"  (97  and  No.  162) ;  Alfred  D. 
Fripp's  "  Mending  Nets"  (103);  Sir  John 
Gilbert's  "Standard  Bearer,"  and  "Gipsy 
Encampment"  (113),  in  both  of  which  we 
find  the  same  free  outline  and  rich  colour 
which  distinguish  previous  works  of  this  in- 
ventive artist  of  histori  'al  subjects ;  T. 
Danby's  large  picture  (116)  ;  pictures  by  E. 
Duncan  (142),  E.  A.  Goodall  (150),  H.  M. 
Marshall  (146) ;  Samuel  Read  (152),  a  large 
picture  of  wild  grandeur  and  skilful  hand- 
ling ;  J.  Parker  (158),  George  A.  Fripp  (159), 
E.  F.  Brewtnall  (169),  Tom  Lloyd  (178),  as 
instances  of  the  work  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls.  Basil  Bradley  sends  a  large,  finely- 
handled  landscape,  a  harvesting  scene, 
"  Found  Again  !"  and  Tom  Lloyd  another 
pastoral  scene,  "Harvest  Moon,"  a  stubble 
field  under  a  bright  moon,  both  aerial  in 
colour,  that  would  do  credit  to  any  gallery. 
W.  Collingwood's  "  Mountain  Glory  "  (181), 
representing  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  is 
clever  in  the  rendering  of  the  illusion  and 
mist-veiied  landscape  of  the  Harz  mountains. 
Wilmot  Pilsbury,  the  new  associate,  con- 
tributes no  less  than  seven  drawings,  all  re- 
markable for  breadth  and  precision  of 
colouring  and  finished  execution.  The 
"Stackyard"  (141),  the  "  Old  Shed"  (190), 
are  among  the  best  productions  in  the  gal- 
lery. On  the  second  screen,  "  Buttercups  " 
is  a  bright,  charming  little  landscape,  fresh 
in  colour  and  truthful;  "Wagon  and 
Ricks"  (218)  and  "May  Blossom"  (256), 
are  also  well-finished  studies,  transparent  in 
colour  and  crisp  in  the  foliage.  G.  du 
Maurier's  "Twins"  (238)  and  "  A  Picture- 
Book"  on  the  screens  will  also  find  admirers 
of  the  smaller  genre  subjects.  George 
Fripp's  "  Shiplake  Mill"  and  "Harvest 
Scene"  (211),  are  both  pleasing  sketches  of 
rural  subjects. 

The  new  and  interesting  exhibition  of 
etchings  just  opened  at  the  Hanover  Gallery, 
47,  New  Bond-street,  is  a  proof  of  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  this  class  of  {notorial  repro- 
duction. The  responses  which  have  been 
made  to  the  committee's  invitation  include 
the  works  of  some  of  our  leading  painters 
and  etchers,  among  them  O.  Bacher,  F. 
Duveneck,  II.  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  Otto 
Weber,  H.  W.  Batley,  C.  Wilberg,  C.  W. 
Sherborne,  C.  O.  Murray,  R.  Chattock, 
II.  Farrer,  S.  Tarrish,  E.  Montoiiore, 
A.  II.  Haig,  L.  LTIerrnitte,  C.  F.  Watson, 


W.  Scott,  W.  Nivcn,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  F. 
Buhot,  R.  Redgrave,  R  A.,  Ernest  George, 
F.  Slocombe,  A.  Le  Gros,  Seymour  Haden, 
J.  Tissot,  Meyer,  &c.  Of  course  many  of  the 
works  are  copies  of  subjects  already  well 
known  to  the  art-world.  We  have  not  the 
beauty  of  their  colour,  but  we  see  the  artist 
abstracting  in  a  few  forcible  lines  the  spirit 
of  the  originals.  In  this  collection,  perhaps, 
the  work  of  F.  Seymour  Haden  will  most  be 
admired  for  sharpness  of  touch,  light,  and 
shade.  "  The  Willows  "  (329),  "  Wareham 
Bridge  "  (331),  of  which  there  are  thirty- 
five  impressions,  are  inimitable  as  expres- 
sions in  a  few  lines  of  the  etching-needle. 
The  very  kernel  of  the  picture,  so  to  speak, 
is  brought  out  in  a  few  dark  and  decided 
touches,  and  the  light  and  shade  is  perfect. 
In  J.  Tissot's  work  there  is  more  finish,  and 
in  Ernest  George's  picturesque  bit  of  street 
architecture  much  spirit  and  feeling. 
The  etchings  of  Manchester  and  S.  Barnada, 
Venice  (5  and  6)  are,  in  their  way,  perfect 
poems  of  light  and  shade.  O.  Bacher  is  a 
large  contributor.  His  Venetian  views  of 
canal  and  streets,  Nos.  9,  13,  14,  15,  are  re- 
markably soft  and  crayon-like,  yet  full  of 
colour  and  vigorous  play  of  light  and 
shadow.  F.  Duveneck  shows  a  few  feeling 
works.  "The  Riva,  looking  towards  the 
Ducal  Palace "  (28)  is  a  fine  piece  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  the  portraits  of  himself  and 
mother,  by  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  are  works 
of  high  art.  H.  W.  Batley's  series  of 
designs  intended  as  illustrations  for  a  work 
on  furniture  are  wanting  in  repose  ;  there  is 
a  restless  look  in  one  of  the  designs,  but  the 
execution  is  creditable.  We  cannot  pass  by 
C.  Wilberg's  deeply-shaded  street  scene  at 
Bamberg  (44)  without  a  word  of  praise,  as  a 
solid  piece  of  effective  etching ;  nor  the 
graphic  picture  etched  by  C.  W.  Sherborne, 
"  Entrance  to  Westminster  School "  (50),  in 
which  the  solidly-shaded  archway  forms  a 
setting  to  the  picture  beyond.  C.  O. 
Murray  is  a  master  of  the  etcher's  needle  ; 
"  A  Dog's  Life  of  It,"  and  "  Left  Lonely  " 
(53  and  54),  are  both  pathetic  and  powerful 
works.  We  find  an  interesting  architectural 
subject  in  A.  H.  Haig's  "Interior  of  an 
old  Swedish  church  "  (1st  state),  showing  a 
pulpit  of  Renaissance  design.  L.  L'Her- 
mitte,  well  known  for  his  forcible  market 
and  French  street  scenes,  and  for  a  power- 
ful effect  of  shade  and  grouping,  sends  three 
copies  of  pictures  which  have  been  repre- 
sented in  other  galleries,  "  La  Boucherie," 
"  L'Epicerie  "  (96  and  95),  are  exceedingly 
striking  etchings  of  those  works.  C.  J. 
Watson  is  a  truthful  delineator  of  street  ar- 
chitecture. We  remark  his  clever  and  rather 
sharp  perspective  of  "  London  Bridge  "  as 
a  pleasing  study  of  intense  light  and  shadow, 
and  "  Drury-court,  Strand."  "  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Screen,  St.  Alban's,"  "Wallingford's 
screen,"  by  Kent  Thomas,  are  feelingly  exe- 
cuted in  the  detail ;  and  the  Bridge  (112),  by 
W.  Scott,  is  a  fine  piece  of  colour.  W.  Niven 
exhibits  a  picturesque  etching  of  Wysley 
Grove,  Cannock  Chase,  a  picturesque  old 
house  of  Jacobean  character  ;  and  the 
"  Porch  at  Ingestre,"  a  work  of  Renaissance 
architecture. 

Works  by  Colvin  Hunter,  R.  W.  Macbeth, 
F.  Buhot,  will  be  found  on  the  walls.  The 
first-named  artisthassomeclever  studies.  We 
a'sonotice  Nos.  131,  135,  136,  138, 139,  etch- 
ings of  well-known  pictures.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  has  a  clever  portrait  of  A.  Legros  ; 
and  Nos.  146  and  151,  French  incidents, 
told  by  so  talented  and  semi-humorous  a 
French  delineator  as  F.  Buhot,  possess  suffi- 
cient interest  to  enlist  attention.  "  Debarque- 
mont  en  Angleterro"  (1st  state)  is  a  very 
cleverly-drawn  incident,  told  with  graphic 
power  by  the  artist,  who  is  a  thorough 
master  of  black  and  white  effects.  The  few 
strokes  which  express  the  figures  are  one  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  those  works.  R. 
Redgrave,  R.A.,  is  the  exhibitor  of  "  A. 
Sylvan  Scene"  (162),  and  Ernest  George's 
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etchings,  "Windmill,   Amsterdam,"  "On 
the  Mai,  Dieppe,"  "Lyme  Regis,  Dorset, 
and  Houses  at  Strasbourg  are  all  admirable, 
full  of  playful  light  and  shadow  and  well- 
drawn  detail. 

We  may  equally  call  attention  to  the 
pictorial  and  masterly  work  of  F.  Slocombe 
in  222,  231;  and  that  of  A.  H.  Haig  (250 
and  251),  "The  Quiet  Home,"  and 
"The  Vesper  Bell".  Those  who  prefer 
pictures  of  incident  will  find  many  of 
J.  Tissot's  reproductions  remarkable  for 
their  brilliant  finish  andsofthandlingof  light 
and  shade.  His  ' '  Portico  of  National  Gal- 
lery," "Croquet,"  "  Seaside,"  "Emigrants,' 
are  masterly  productions  too  well  known  by 
original  pictures  to  need  description.  Hey- 
wood  Hardy's  drypoint  and  other  etchings 
of  wild  animals,  will  also  be  admired,  for 
their  careful  drawing  and  vigorous  hand- 
ling. 

Mrs.  Butler,  better  known  by  her  maiden 
name  of  E.  Thompson,  has  lately  finished 
another  of  those  marvellous  studies  of  horses 
which  have  made  her  name  conspicuous.  In 
her  picture,  "Scotland  for  Ever,"  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  the  artist 
has  achieved  another  triumph  of  her  skill  in 
this  particular  branch.  The  scene  depicted 
represents  the  "  Charge  of  the  Greys  at 
Waterloo,"  a  whole  troop  of  splendid  horses 
advancing  towards  the  enemy.  The  incident 
recorded  is  founded  on  the  passage — "As 
the  regiment  broke  into  the  charge,  the  men 
raised  the  cry  of  '  Scotland  for  Ever !'  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  Highlanders,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Greys  into  action."  The  High- 
landers are  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  charge,  as 
a  dense  crowd  of  horses  and  riders ;  but  the 
marvel  of  the  painting  is  centered  in  the 
front  rank  of  horses,  and  especially  in  the 
perpectives  of  the  animals  and  their  expres- 
sion of  desperation  as  they  dash  forward 
heedless  of  destruction.  In  the  centre  is  a 
horse  in  advance,  on  one  side  is  seen  a  rider 
who  is  falling  from  the  back  of  his  steed ; 
while  the  animal's  head  and  the  expression  of 
his  impetuous  eyes  are  wonderfully  painted. 
The  picture  is,  indeed,  one  of  heroism,  and 
will  add  to  the  reputation  of  its  painter. 


THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  AT 
ISLINGTON. 
(second  notice.) 
~\  TATERIALS  used  in  building,  mechan- 
-L'-L  ical  appliances,  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments form  important    exhibits    at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.    Messrs.  Eastwood  and 
Co.,  of  Wellington  Wharf,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  have  one  of  the  largest  stands 
(No.  93)  appropriated  to  their  cement  and 
brick    manufactures.     The    exhibits  are 
numerous— not  as  in  some  cases  a  few  picked 
specimens  of  each  article,  but  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  judge  of  their  merits.  Allen's 
red  and  white  Suffolk  facing  bricks,  white 
and  ornamental  glazed  bricks,  Broseley  tiles, 
firebricks  of  all  varieties,  Dutch  adaman- 
tine clinkers,  blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  red 
and  blue  cresting  and  ridge  tiles,  hip  knobs, 
fanials,  chimney  caps,  make  up  the  leading 
items  in  the  very  excellent  display  of  clay 
wares  brought  together.    We  were  struck 
chiefly  with  the  quality  of  these  goods -the 
CXCi  i?nt  glazed  surfaces,  the  hard,  well- 
modelled  ornaments  and  finials,  and  the 
chequered  pavings  in  blue  Staffordshire, 
lhe  specimens  shown  of  Shoebury  and  Kent 
bricks,  especially  the   malm   facings  and 
paviors,  and  Suffolk  rubbers  are  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  the  Broseley  roofing 
and  ridge-tiles  leave  little  to  be  desired  in 
hardness  or  colour.    Messrs.  Eastwood  and 
Co    also    show    some   capital  specimens 
Of  terra-cotta  in  ornamen's,  chimney  caps, 
tneir   well-known    Portland  cement 
( Wellington  brand),  which  is  manufactured 
from  Medway  earth.      Sanitary  ware  in 
every  variety  is  another  speciality.  Passing 


from  clay  materials  to  stone,  we  find  a  few 
exhibitors   who   show  what  quarries  are 
available  for  the  architect's  purposes,  and 
certainly  to  the  student  and  young  architect, 
these  collections  of  worked  sandstones  and 
limestones  possess   an   educational  value. 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  R.  Freeman  and  Co.,  of 
Millbank-street  (132),  furnish  specimens  of 
their  granites,  marbles,  and  other  stones  ; 
many  of  these  arc  of  very  hard  and  durable 
qualities  and  pleasing  colours.  The  Carnsew 
granite  drinking-fountains  are  of  sensible 
design,  boldly  executed,  and  well  adapted 
for  public  and  street  purposes.    The  granite 
drinking-trough  shows  a  very  suitable  kind 
of  receptacle  for  cattle,  and  this  form  has 
been  executed  for  the  Metropolitan  Drink 
ing  Fountain  Association.  Another  pleasing 
form   of  fountain  in  Portland  stone,  re- 
lieved  by  bands    and  vousssoirs  of  red 
Dumfries   stone   and  grey  granite  basin, 
designed  in  a   Moorish   style,   the  basin 
being  recessed  in   a    niche,    is    also  in 
the  collection,  from  a  design  by  Messrs. 
Paull  and  Bonella.    We  remark  a  Cornish 
granite  church- font  of  simple  design,  speci- 
mens of  the  Beer   freestone  worked  to  a 
moulding,   of    the    Newbiggen    stone,  a 
warm,  reddish  material  of  promise,  and 
other   examples   of   dressed   and  finished 
materials.     Last  week  we  just  mentioned 
the  specimens   of  concrete  shown  by  the 
"Eureka   Concrete   Company,"  of  Queen 
Victoria-street.    We  may  here  more  par- 
ticularly  draw  attention    to   the  advan- 
tages of  this  material  for  staircases,  land- 
ings, pavements,   and  floors.     For  these 
purposes  the  ordinary  method  is  to  mould 
the  article  first,  but  the  "  Eureka  concrete" 
can  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  paving  or 
landing  laid  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  It  very  quickly  sets,  and  soon  becomes 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  roughest  traffic. 
As  regards  cost,  it  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  York  or  Portland  stone,  and  its  dur- 
ability is  unquestionable.    A  specimen  of 
the  Eureka  concrete  paving  may  be  seen  in 
Oxford-street,  at  the  corner  of  Old  Caven- 
dish-street, laid  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Nichols, 
referred  to  by  us  in  the  Building  News 
of  October  1, 1880.    This  concrete,  we  may 
add,   is  composed    of  specially  prepared 
materials,    and     will    stand    heat.  For 
window-lintels,  sills,  mullions,  and  cornices, 
as  well  as  for  stable  and  warehouse  and  fire- 
proof floors,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
specimens  .exhibited    at    the  show  indi- 
cate the  large  field  of   uses   for  which 
this    material    can    be    employed.  The 
steps  with  round   nosings,  and   the  rail- 
way   platform    slab     show    clearly  the 
economy  that  might  be   effected  if  archi- 
tects  for   public  buildings  specified  such 
a  kind  of  concrete,  and  what  a  saving  rail- 
way companies  would  effect  if  they  laid  their 
new  platforms  and  staircases  with  this  ma- 
terial, instead  of  the  constantly- decaying 
planks  and  unevenly-wearing  York  stone. 
Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  brick  and  tile  manu- 
facturer, Bracknell,  Berks,  is  a  contributor 
of  some  good  red  facing-bricks,  rubbers, 
and  cutters.      In  colour  and  quality  the 
specimens  are  unsurpassed.    The  latter  are 
shown  in  three  kinds  of  red — an  orange,  a 
bright  cherry  red,  and  a   deeper  shade  of 
red — and  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  the 
cut  and  rubbed  work  of  Queen  Anne  details. 
The  model  pedestals  showing  these  shades 
of  red   are   worth   attention,   as  samples 
of    gauged    and    carved    brickwork,  and 
the  tine  qualities  of  the  clays.    Samples  of 
tile  roofing  of  different  shades,  gabled  tile- 
work,  and  moulded  bricks  are  also  seen  at 
this  stall.    We  may  mention,  as  one  of  the 
best  recommendations  of  these  bricks,  that 
Westwood  House,  Sydenham,  illustrated  in 
these  pages  s  >rne  time  since,  a  large  Re- 
naissance building,  has  been  executed  in  the 
red  bricks  of  this  manufacture. 

Mr.  S.  Trickett,  Mill  wall,  E.,  has  a  varied 
assortment  of  building-stones,  some  in  a 


rough  state,  others  dressed  and  polished. 
The  column  or  shaft  of  red  Corsehill  stono, 
is  a  splendid  example  of  the  fine-  veined 
appearance  of  this  close-grained  sandstone. 
From  actual  buildings  executed  in  London, 
such  as  the  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Office, 
Blackfriars,  St.  James's  Hall,  the  Gresham, 
Bucklersbury,  &c,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  good  weather  quality  of  well-selected 
and  laid  Corsohill  stone.  It  works  easily,  and 
isthuswell  adaptedfor  carved  work,  columns, 
and  ashlaring ;  but  its  value,  as  afford- 
ing a  warm  contrast  of  colour  with  greyer 
varieties  of  material,  must  make  it  a  highly 
decorative  stone,  both  for  external  and 
internal  purposes,  and  a  formidable  com- 
petitor of  Mansfield.  The  density  and 
texture  are  much  in  its  favour,  and  the 
analysis  given  of  it  shows  it  to  be  composed 
mainly  of  silica  and  cementing  elements- 
Architects  will  find  Mr.  Trickett's  coUection. 
a  highly  interesting  one. 

Among  the  numerous  exhfbitors  of 
patented  material,  the  large  stall  of  Lips- 
combe  and  Co.,  of  Temple  Bar,  and  69, 
Oxford-street,  is  worth  attention  for  the 
numerous  specimens  of  their  patent  glazed 
architectural  blocks,  as  used  in  the  front  of 
the  Oxford-street  premises.  The  advantages 
claimed  by  this  firm  are  that  the  material  is- 
as  hard  and  imperishable  as  granite,  and  is 
cleansed  by  every  shower  of  rain.  The 
dormer  window  exhibited  is  of  a  pleasing 
warm  cream  colour.  There  are  also 
various  specimens  of  keystone,  moulded 
heads,  bas-reliefs,  garden  statuary  and 
vases,  some  of  the  designs  for  which> 
however,  we  do  not  like  at  all. 
Mr.  George  Mitchell,  of  Upper  Thames- 
street,  contributes  several  carved  statuary- 
marble,  brocatella,  black  marble,  and  rouge 
Griotte  chimney-pieces,  but  we  more  parti- 
cularly notice  the  superior  groundwork  and 
finish  of  his  scagliola  pedestals,  and  the  red 
Devon  marble-shaft. 

At  stands  229  and  230  Messrs.  Craven, 
Dunnill,  and  Co.  (Limited),  of  Jackfield 
Works,  Ironbridge,  Shropshire,  exhibit  three 
patterns  of  glazed  tile  dados,  which  are  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  Li  addition  to  their 
pleasing  appearance,  they  keep  clean  with 
little  trouble,  and  the  colours  are  bright,  and 
for  dado  purposes  these  kind  of  tiles  wiH 
always  commend  themselves.  A  variety  of 
patterns  for  hearths,  in  encaustic  tiles 
(Nos.  357  and  358),  are  noticeable  for 
the  arrangement  of  colour,  and  in 
enamel  and  incised  tiles  there  are  some 
choice  examples  ;  splays  for  fireplaces  of 
hand-painted  tiles  are  shown,  and  we  noticed 
a  splay  in  embossed  and  enamelled  tiles  of 
rich  colours.  The  embossed  tiles  are,  we 
understand,  taken  from  bronzes  in  a  Shintu. 
temple,  and  the  curious  may  note  not  only 
some  interesting  specimens  of  Japanese 
work,  but  may  trace  out  in  the  ornaments 
Japanese  cosmogony.  A  slab  of  ceramic 
mosaic  has  a  tempting  appearance  for  hall 
pavements,  and  it  is  claimed  for  this  mosaic 
that  it  is  far  harder  and  more  durable  than 
marble,  and  that  superior  effects  can  be  ob- 
tained in  ceramics. 

A  very  large  display  of  enamelled  slate 
and  marble  chimney-pieces,  and  register 
stoves  with  appurtenant  fittings,  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Ford  and  Marg- 
rett,  of  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  Some 
exquisitely  carved  and  very  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  chimney-pieces  of  the  most  costly 
description  are  to  be  found.  The  "  Eureka  " 
slow-combustion  tile  register,  with  hand- 
painted  tile  patterns  and  black  marble  fen- 
der curb  and  tile  hearth,  would  transform 
any  room  into  one  of  cheerfulness  and  com- 
fort. Other  slow-combustion  registers,  with 
tiled  sides,  are  exhibited.  We  observe 
colours  and  decorative  accessories  to  please 
almost  any  taste,  from  Queen  Anne  to  the 
admirers  of  buhl  and  rococo.  For  a  varied 
assortment  of  kitcheners,  tile  stoves,  marble 
mantel-pieces,  hot-air  stoves,  &c,  the  col- 
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lection  of  Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood  and  Co., 
of  Upper  Thames-street,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting. This  department  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  certainly  the  largest,  but  the  goods 
of  the  firm  Ave  are  noticing  are  of  superior 
manufacture  and  finish  to  many  other  exhi- 
bits of  the  same  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hall.  The  Queen  Anne  stoves  and  the  tile 
stoves  will  repay  attention,  for  neatness  and 
good  workmanship. 

Messrs.  Steven  Bros,  and  Co.,  of  Upper 
Tbames-street,  occupy  a  very  conspicuous 
area  in  the  exhibition,  and  their  collection 
embraces  every  variety  of  builders'  iron- 
mongery. It  would  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  here  to  the  numerous  samples  exhi- 
bited. In  kitchen-ranges  alone  there  are 
several  creditable  specimens  of  workmanship 
and  fitting,  with  recent  improvements.  The 
ash-pits  are  lined,  so  that  brickwork  and 
setting  are  largely  saved,  and  the  manu- 
facturers show  a  very  effectual  means  of 
ventilating  kitcheners,  by  which  all  fumes 
are  carried  up  the  flue.  We  also  notice  a 
clcversmoke-consuming  door  to  some  ranges. 
Baths  and  furniture  are  various,  and  we 
certainly  think  the  dado  border  decoration 
round  the  backs,  specimens  of  which  are  on 
view,  an  excellent  kind  of  relief,  as  it  may  be 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  dado  of  the 
bath-room.  The  patent  baths  of  this  firm 
of  cast  iron,  enamelled,  are  of  very  superior 
kind ;  the  enamelled  surface  is  preferable  to 
porcelain  enamel,  which  cracks  and  peels 
off,  from  unequal  contraction.  Another 
speciality  is  the  hooded  register  stoves, 
with  electro-bronze  sides  and  relief  orna- 
mentation in  the  late  English  styles ;  and 
we  remark  a  handsomely  finished  range 
fitted  with  tiles,  skirting,  and  electro  mount- 
ings, perfect  in  its  workmanship,  and  suit- 
able for  a  mansion,  hotel,  or  club.  The  col- 
lection of  hot-water  apparatuses,  boilers, 
furnace  fittings,  and  ornamental  castings 
and  rain-water  goods  is  very  complete 
and  well  selected,  and  we  noticed  a  few 
well  -  designed  balusters,  crestings,  and 
finials. 

An  important  branch  of  constructive 
industry  is  concerned  in  horticultural  build- 
ing. Mr.  Henry  Hope,  of  Birmingham, 
exhibits  a  few  models  of  horticultural 
buildings,  in  which  the  framing  is  of 
cast  iron  with  rolled  iron  sashes  and 
copper-glazed  bars.  Many  advantages  are 
no  doubt  secured  by  the  system  adopted  in 
the  metallic  vinery  similar  to  those  erected 
in  the  Royal  gardens  at  Frogmore  and  Os- 
borne. The  sills  are  also  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  uprights  and  panels  can  be  made  to  suit 
any  dimensions.  The  sashes  of  front  and 
roof  are  opened  by  shafting  and  screw  gear. 
The  ''  wind  and  watertight,"  casemeDts  and 
frames  will  also  meet  with  approval  from 
builders.  They  are  of  solid  rolled  iron,  fitting 
into  cast-iron  frames  with  plaued  bearings. 
There  is  a  drip-lip  on  the  bottom  rail  for 
■condensed  moisture ;  the  casements  are  hung 
on  gun-metal  hinges,  and  have  regulating 
stay-bar  and  handle.  These  casements  and 
fiames  can  be  made  to  any  design,  and  are 
claimed  to  be  free  from  the  objections  made 
to  ordinary  workmanship  in  windy  weather. 
We  have  mentioned  several  improvements  in 
shutters.  Mr.  John  Stone  (Ulverston)  is 
the  exhibitor  of  a  revolving  shutter  which, 
for  completeness  and  perfect  working,  can- 
not be  surpassed."  The  "  Ulverston"  shutter 
is  made  in  wood,  iron,  and  steel,  and  is 
fitted  with  a  patent  self-acting  oil-box,  and 
by  the  balance-weight  motion  tho  shutter 
drops  perpendicularly  at  every  turn,  and  all 
dragging,  friction,  and  straining  is  avoided. 
The  '' patent  motion  "  we  inspected  at  the 
Hall  is  very  simple,  and  tho  self-acting 
lubricator  combines  all  that  is  wanted  to 
make  the  revolving  shutter  perfect  inaction. 
Stone's  motion  avoids  nlso  the  trouble  of 
winding-gear,  and  the  shutter  is  balanced  in 
any  position.  Wc  also  notice  specimens  of 
lifts  and  hoists,  fitted  with  a  new  safety  ap- 


paratus, which  prevents  the  falling  of  the 
cage  if  the  rope  breaks. 

Brass-work  of  good  design,  locks,  latches, 
and  other  kinds  of  builders'  and  cabinet- 
makers' ironmongery,  may  be  found  in  the 
stall  of  Messrs.  Rownson,  Drew,  and  Co.,  of 
Upper  Thames- street,  who  also  have  a  large 
variety  of  sec'ions  of  rolled  iron  joists  and 
girders,  and  portable  forges  and  hand-fans. 
We  remark  a  well-executed  marble  chimney- 
piece,  of  green  and  black  marble  (St. 
Anne's),  some  well -fitting  wrought-iron 
sashes,  and  a  few  registers.  Mr.  H.  Sykes, 
of  Bankside,  shows  a  model  of  an  improved 
friction  hoist,  of  ingenious  construction, 
worth  the  notice  of  builders  and  architects  ; 
and  Hamilton  and  Co.,  of  Leidenhall 
House,  have  a  considerable  stall  near  the  en- 
trance, devoted  to  specimens  of  their  patent 
prismoidal  lens  and  pavement  light,  in  every 
variety  of  make  and  design.  Builders  and 
others  may  see  also  models  of  Hamilton's 
patent  equilibrium  and  rolling  motion,  with 
gutter,  a  method  of  fixing  movable  lights, 
which  has  been  described  by  us  on  former 
occasions.  The  samples  of  tesselated  pave- 
ments, stall-board,  and  roof-lights  show 
many  new  and  useful  applications  of  this 
means  of  lighting  dark  places  and  corners, 
in  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  of  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  light. 

In  the  machinery  department  we  observe 
many  ingenious  modifications  in  labour- 
saving  and  wood  -  working  appliances. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  and  Co.,  of  the 
Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars-road,  who  hold  a 
high  position  in  this  branch,  have  a  large 
section  (stalls  3-19  and  350)  set  apart  for  the 
display  of  their  machines.  We  must  par- 
ticularly draw  the  attention  of  builders  to 
their  patent  concrete  mixer  for  hand  and 
steam-power.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  which 
rotates,  movable  outlet,  and  can  be  tipped  to 
any  angle  that  may  be  required.  It  is 
mounted  on  wheels.  Another  useful  machine 
is  the  "Universal"  planing,  moulding,  and 
tenoning  machine.  We  also  saw  a  cleverly- 
htted  panel  planing  and  thicknessing 
machine  capable  of  planing  a  panel  18in. 
wide  and  Sin.  thick.  The  '•  deal  frame  "  is  a 
self-contained  simple  and  useful  contriv- 
ance. The  band-saw  "  Imperial  Combina- 
tion," and  other  forms  of  saw-machines  are 
worthnotice  for  the  improvements  introduced, 
and  the  workmanship  and  fittings  of  these 
machines  are  almost  perfect.  Messrs.  Charles 
Powis  and  Co.,  of  Gracechurch-street,  are 
exhibitors  of  a  patent  mortising  and  mitring 
machine  (Harding's  patent)  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  just  patented,  and  our 
examination  of  it  convinced  us  of  its 
value  for  many  kinds  of  work.  The 
mitre  and  mortise  machine  can  mortise  on 
the  bevel  and  perform  other  operations,  as 
blind-punching  and  tenoning.  The  joiner 
"Universal,"  with  self-acting  feed,  and 
the  band  sawing-machine,  with  boring 
apparatus,  adapted  for  cutting  wood 
into  circular,  irregular,  angular,  or 
other  directions,  are  also  noticeable  ap- 
pliances for  wood-working.  A  well-fitted 
hydraulic  working  model  of  a  dinner-lift  is 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rosser  and  Russell,  of 
Charing  Cross.  The  model  shows  an  or- 
dinary-sized lift,  as  fitted  between  basement 
and  ground-floor,  with  ram,  cylinder,  and 
counterbalance  gear.  This  firm  shows  also 
several  important  improvements  for  green- 
houses. One  of  the  best  of  these  is  a  system 
of  glazing  without  putty,  which  is  applicable 
to  existing  houses.  The  wooden  bars  or 
rafters  are  moulded,  and  lead  is  dressed 
round  the  roll,  and  at  the  same  time  forms 
clips  to  take  the  edges  of  the  glass.  A 
model  exhibited  shows  a  lean-to  roof  thus 
glazed  subjected  to  a  constantly-running 
stream  of  water.  Condensed- water  gutters 
are  formed  below  the  glass  in  the  bars,  and 
the  price  of  sash-bar  is  moderate— only  6d. 
per  foot,  or  Is.  3d.  per  square  foot  for  the 
glazed  roof.    Outside  painting  is  saved. 


Another  improvement  is  the  cutting  of  the 
lower  edges  of  the  glass  panes  slightly  on 
the  bevel,  so  that  the  water  is  more  easily 
conveyed  into  the  lead  grooves  which  form 
the  clips.  The  oak  and  cane  coil-case  is  a 
pleasingsubstitute  forthe  elaborate  cast-iron 
coil-cases  usually  sold.  We  believe  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,is  the  purchaser  of  the  case. 
Among  the  economical  products  of  this  class 
we  may  mention  an  improved  "  double  L  " 
saddle  boiler,  manufactured  by  J.  Jones  and 
Sons,  of  Bankside,  Southwark,  and  suitable 
for  warming  public  and  other  buildings. 
Messrs.  Jones'  boiler  presents  this  advan- 
tage, that  while  in  most  boilers,  the  heat  is 
absorbed  by  the  brick  setting,  this  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  full  amount  of  heat  is 
saved.  An  hood-shaped  arrangement  of  flues 
is  fixed  over  the  saddle-boiler,  some  few 
iaches  in  the  clear,  and  the  flues  are  made 
to  enter  this  hood-like  cover;  thus  utilis- 
ing, we  should  say,  quite  double  the  ordi- 
nary heating  surface.  The  boiler  is  made 
in  wrought-iron.  Some  capitally  fitted 
kitcheners  of  the  Leamington  type,  with 
nickel-plated  mountings,  are  shown,  and 
Messrs.  Jones  have  been  engaged  in  the 
heating  arrangements  of  one  of  the  largest 
training-ships  at  Portsmonth.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
with  regard  to  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers' 
(Poultry)  well-known  and  excellent  "  Otto 
silent  gas-engine,"  which  may  be  seen  at 
stall  No.  304.  There  is  no  doubt  the  "  Otto" 
has  taken  its  place  among  our  most  economi- 
cal motors,  and  its  future  universal  adoption 
for  all  kinds  of  bight  work  is  merely  a 
question  of  time. 

Sanitary  apparatus,  if  not  so  numerous  as  we 
might  have  expected,  show  many  improve- 
ments. Last  week  we  casually  referred,  in 
speaking  of  Messrs.  Doulton's  sanitary 
exhibits,  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  aerated 
filtration  system,  and  we  may  now  more 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Denton's  new  filter.  The  new  system 
may,  in  short,  be  described  as  the  carrying 
out  within  the  house  of  Mr.  Denton's  inter- 
mittent filtration.  The  objections  urged 
against  storage  of  water  in  house  cisterns 
are  removed,  as  the  water  used  is  automatic- 
ally supplied  to  the  filter,  and  as  the  water 
is  drawn  an  equal  quantity  is  admitted  above. 
Complete  aeration  follows  the  percolation  of 
the  water  through  the  filtering  materials, 
and  all  putrescible  matter  is  therefore  oxi- 
dised. We  consider  this  alternate  absorp- 
tion of  air  after  the  water  a  valuable  feature 
in  this  filter.  The  mechanical  parts  are  few 
and  simple.  There  is  below  the  filter  a  recep- 
tacle or  tank  for  the  filtered  water,  which  can 
be  made  of  slate  of  any  size  to  meet  the 
demands.  For  couutry-houses,  where  stored 
rain-water  is  used,  and  for  schools  and  other 
public  buildings,  we  believe  this  filter  pro- 
mises to  supersede  the  common  house-cistern 
with  its  many  objectionable  features.  The 
price  for  a  small  filter  with  fittings,  to  filter  25 
gallons  per  hour,  is  only  40s.  These  are  made 
to  any  size,  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of 
Lambeth.  Messrs.  Capper,  Son,  and  Co.,  of 
Fenchurch- street,  have  a  display  of  Pearson's 
trapless  twin-basin  water-closets  made  in 
whole  pieces  of  white  earthenware.  Those 
shown  in  operation  are  noticeable  for  simpli- 
city of  action,  cleanliness,  and  security  against 
foul  air.  There  are  no  wires  and  no  cranks, 
no  container,  but  the  apparatus  is  thorougly 
self-cleansing.  The  Brian  Jones'  patent  joint 
for  connecting  the  closet  to  the  soil-pipe  is 
another  effectual  security  against  gas-escape, 
and  a  much  more  durable  joint  than  putty. 
Messrs.  Braithwaito  and  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
show  their  patent  siphon  cistern  in  action. 
It  is  a  capital  and  economical  flushing 
apparatus,  and  too  simple  to  get  out  of 
order.  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison,  of  Leeds,  also 
has  illustrated  models  of  his  conical 
ventilators,  which  admit  fresh  air  without 
draught.  The  conical  perforated  bricks  and 
skirtings  are  shown  by  specimens ;  and  tho 
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latest  invention  we  saw  is  an  "  air-diffuser," 
which  by  conical  apertures  arranged 
round  the  periphery  of  a  circular 
disc,  which  slightly  projects  from  the 
wall  at  any  height,  diil'uses  the  fresh 
air  so  equally  that  no  draught  can 
be  felt.  The  diffuser  may  be  decorated  in 
front  by  painted  devices,  or  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  mirror.  The  value  of  the  cone- 
shaped  aperture  is  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  little  model  exhibited  on  the  table.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Banner,  so  well  known  for  his  sani- 
tary inventions,  exhibits,  besides  his  venti- 
lating cowl  and  trap,  already  familiar  to  our 
readers,  an  improved  closet  apparatus,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  to  obviate  the 
evils  of  the  offensive  deposit  or  incrustation 
to  which  many  closets  are  liable.  The  con- 
tainer, which  also  forms  part  of  the  inner 
basin,  is  made  in  one  piece,  with  a  flushing 
rim  round  the  upper  edge.  Au  inner  basin 
fits  in  a  groove  to  the  outside  container 
forming  a  water-joint,  and  its  lower  aper- 
ture, Sin.  diameter,  has  a  large  valve  pro- 
vided with  a  "slip-catch"  joint,  which 
enables  it  to  be  taken  out  easily.  By  the 
large  aperture  and  valve  solid  matter  readily 
falls  into  the  lower  basin  or  container  filled 
with  water.  The  valve  is  actuated  by  a 
handle  and  levers,  a  well-regulated  supply 
of  water  is  insured,  and  the  inventor 
has  devised  an  efficient  mode  of  venti- 
lation from  the  outer  basin  below  the  water 
seal. 

The  Builders'  and  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
change and  Subscription  Rooms,  of  205-6, 
High  Holborn,  are  not  unrepresented,  for 
visitors  may  obtain  full  particulars  and  pro- 
spectuses of  the  new  scheme.  Our  recent 
remarks  on  the  advantages  of  a  central  and 
permanent  establishment  for  the  exhibition 
of  materials  and  appliances,  make  it  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  that  the  building 
trades  required  such  a  public  means  of  in- 
troducing their  inventions  and  their  busi- 
ness to  the  notice  of  the  architect  and  the 
public.  The  Banner  system  of  sanitation 
has  been  applied  to  the  premises  in  Holborn, 
and  the  drawings  exhibited  at  the  stall  fully 
explain  it.  Messrs.  Engert  and  Rolfe,  of 
Poplar,  exhibit  a  model,  demonstrating  the 
impermeable  nature  of  their  fibrous  asphalte 
for  damp-courses.  A  brick  wall,  set  in  a 
cistern  of  water,  is  shown  to  prove  the 
watertight  quality  of  the  asphalte  course. 
We  see  also  specimens  of  this  firm's  excel- 
lent asphalted  roofing-felt  for  coverings,  and 
hair-felt  for  lining  roofs.  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert's 
apparatus  for  preventing  echo  and  trans- 
mitting sound  has  been  applied  in  the  chemi- 
cal lecture-theatre  at  South  Kensington, 
and  is  found  to  remedy  the  acoustic  defects. 
We  may  also  notice  Messrs.  Braithwaite's 
trap,  "Claugh ton's  patent,"  as  very  simple, 
made  of  pure  pig  lead  cast  in  one  piece  ; 
unlikely  to  siphon  out,  and  the  water-seal  is 
almost  perfect.  F.  Leroy  and  Co.'s  (Gray- 
street,  Commercial- road)  have  specimens 
of  pipe  covered  with  a  "non-conducting 
composition,"  which  prevents  bursting  of 
pipes  by  frost  and  retains  heat.  The  method 
of  applying  the  composition  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  specimens,  and  we  hope  Messrs. 
,  Leroy's  composition  will  be  more  generally 
applied  to  our  water-pipes  before  the  ap- 
proach of  another  severe  winter. 

Altogether,  the  Building  Exhibition  is  a 
success.    Another  year  we  should  like  to 
see  everything  in  better  order  on  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  show.    Beyond  this  draw- 
back, there  is  little  to  complain  of,  except 
the  absence  of  several  leading  firms  whom 
we  expected  to  have  seen  represented.  We 
may  just  remind  workmen  connected  with 
the  Building  Trade  that  the  exhibition  re- 
mains  open  over  Easter  Monday  and  Easter 
1  Tuesday,  and  that  an  hour  or  two  on  either 
'  holiday  may  b<2  profitably  spent  at  Islington 
I  by  those  whom   bad  weather,   or  other 
I  causes,  may  hinder  from  venturing  farther 
I  afield. 


STRENGTH  OF  BEAMS. 

WHEN  an  architect  desires  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  load  he  can  safely 
place  upon  a  beam  which  he  is  about  to  use 
in  a  building,  he  is  generally  satisfied  with 
the  information  supplied  to  him  through 
some  formula  for  breaking- weight,  which 
he  finds  ready  to  his  hand  in  a  "handbook," 
or  other  work  on  the  subject  of  the  strength 
of  materials.  Should  he,  however,  be  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  one  such  work,  and 
should  he  try  the  formulae  given  by  each  of 
them,  he  will  probably  find  that  there  is  a 
considerable  discrepancy  in  the  results  which 
he  obtains.  This  often  arises  from  a  want 
of  consideration  of  the  principles  upon 
which  any  particular  formula  are  based. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  strength  of  a  cast- 
iron  girder  is  required,  he  will  probably  use 
the  Hodgkinson  formula 

W  =  2G  Aj  d 

where  A  is  the  area  of  section  of  the  bottom 
flange  at  the  middle,  d  the  depth  of  the 
beam,  I  its  length,  all  in  inches,  and  W  the 
breaking- weight  at  the  middle  in  tons.  Now 
this  formula  is  only  approximately  correct 
when  the  bottom  flange  contains  more  than 
half  the  whole  of  the  metal  in  the  girder  ; 
and  it  entirely  ignores  the  strength  derived 
from  the  metal  in  the  top  flange  and  web. 
If,  therefore,  the  architect  should  apply 
this  formula  to  the  case  of  a  beam  in  which 
the  lower  flange  contains  less  than  half  the 
metal  of  the  beam,  he  will  find  himself  very 
much  misled  by  the  result  he  obtains. 

Since  the  security  of  a  building  depends 
very  much  on  a  proper  amount  of  strength 
being  given  to  every  part,  it  becomes  desir- 
able that  the  strength  of  important  beams 
should  be  properly  calculated  from  first 
principles,  and  that  too  great  reliance  upon 
formulse  should  be  avoided.  We  therefore 
propose  to  show  how  this  may  be  readily 
done  in  the  case  of  any  beam  either  with  or 
without  flanges. 

Y^hen  a  beam  is  subjected  to  a  strain  by 
a  load  placed  in  the  middle,  it  is  evident 
that  the  lower  part  has  to  resist  a  tensile  or 
stretching  force,  while  the  upper  part 
encounters  a  compressing  force.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  some  point  in  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  beam  where  there  is 
neither  compression  nor  extension  going  on, 
and  this  point  is  situated  in  what  is  called 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  section.  Now,  since 
all  our  moments  of  resistance  of  the  parti- 
cles have  to  be  taken  about  this  axis,  it 
becomes  our  first  consideration  to  determine 
its  exact  position.  Formerly  this  was  con- 
sidered a  rather  troublesome  problem  to 
solve ;  but  the  difficulty  has  been  very  much 
lessened  from  its  having  been  ascertained, 
by  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that 
when  a  beam  is  not  strained  beyond  the 
limits  of  safety,  the  neutral  axis  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  which  the  beam  consists,  or  the  relations 
existing  between  the  ultimate  resistance  to 
compression,  and  the  ultimate  resistance  to 
extension.  Now,  since  it  happens  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  we  only  want  to  know 
how  much  load  a  beam  will  bear  with  safety, 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  transverse  section 
as  the  point  about  which  to  measure  our 
moments  of  force. 

Let  Fig.  1  represent  the  transverse  sec- 
tion at  the  middle  of  a  beam  having  top 
and  bottom  flanges  connected  by  a  vertical 
portion  or  web  ;  the  line  A  B  being  the 
central  vertical  axis,  and  G  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section,  the  position  of  which 
is  determined  in  the  manner  described  in  a 
previous  article  on  "Centre  of  Gravity" 
(see  the  Buildixg  News,  page  285).  Now 
suppose / to  represent  the  resistance  of  the 
fibres  or  particles  per  square  inch  of  section 
to  the  forces  of  extension  or  compression  at 


the  distance  of  lin.  from  G  ;  then,  since  the 
strain  on  any  particle  increases  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  G,  we  have  /  X  X  repre- 


r/c.f 

A 


13 


senting  the  resistance  per  square  inch  at  any 
distance  of  x  from  G ;  and  /  X  GA  is  the 
resistance  per  square  inch  at  the  top  of  the 
beam,  /  X  GB  being  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beam. 

Let  us  now  take  any  small  elementary 
portion  of  the  section  whose  depth  we 
call  ox  and  its  breadth  y,  at  a  distance  x  from 
G,  so  that  its  area  is  y  X  5x ;  then  the 
moment  of  the  force  of  resistance  of  this 
element  about  G  is 

/ .  y  .  x\  lx 

And  since  the  whole  resistance  of  the  fibre3 
of  the  b2am  above  or  below  G  is  the  sum 
or  ' '  integral ' '  of  the  resistances  of  each 
elementary  portion,  we  have  (putting  for  Sx 
the  differential  dx)  the  moment  of  resistance 
about  G  of  any  part  of  the  beam  measured 
from  G  to  a  distance  x  from  G,  represented 
by  the  expression 

f  .  y  fx'.dx 


the  integration  being  taken  between  the 
proper  limits  for  each  part.  These  limits 
are  for  the  top  flange  whose  breadth  is  p, 
from  x  =  G«  to  x  =  G  A. ;  so  that  the 
moment  of  the  upper  flange  (putting  y  =  p)  is 

/  .  J  (GA.' -  GO   (P) 

For  the  bottom  flange,  whose  breadth  is 
q,  the  limits  of  integration  are  from  x  =  Gb 
to  x  =  GB  ;  and  the  moment  of  resistance 
(putting  y  =  q)  of  the  lower  flange  is 

/  .  |  (GB3  -  GP)    (Q) 

Let  t  be  the  thickness  of  the  web,  or  y  =  t, 
then  the  integration  for  the  part  above  G  is 
from  x  =  0  to  x  =  Go,  so  that  the  moment 
of  the  forces  of  the  upper  part  of  the  web  is 

/  •  I  (G«)» 

And  for  the  lower  part  of  the  web  the 
integration  is  from  x  =  0  to  x  =  Gb,  so  that 
the  moment  for  the  part  Gb  is 

/  •  |-(G4)3 

Hence  we  have  the  moment  of  resistance  of 
the  whole  web  given  by  the  expression 

/.  t{G^  +    (T) 

Now  when  a  beam  is  strained  by  a  load  W, 
placed  on  the  middle,  the  length  of  the  beam 
being  called  /,  we  have,  by  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  the  moment  of  the  strain  at  the 
centre 

=  i  W  .  I 

which  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
moments  of  resistance  exerted  by  the  fibres 
or  particles  of  the  beam.  If,  then,  we  call 
M  ./the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  (P),  (Q), 
and  (T),  we  have  to  determine  W  from  the 
equation 

i  W.  I  =  M  ./ 
The  value  of  the  quantity  /  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  beam 
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is  composed,  and  has  to  be  found  experi- 
mentally for  each  particular  case.  For 
fx  GA  or  fx  GB,  being  the  maximum 
strains  to  which  any  of  the  fibres  are  sub- 
jected, must  be  fixed  before  we  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  /.  Thus,  in  cast  iron,  we 
iind  that  2  tons  per  square  inch  is  considered 
as  the  limit  of  safety,  or  working  load,  for 
the  part  subjected  to  extension  ;  and  since 
this  is  the  condition  of  the  part  below  G,  we 
have  to  put — 

*    /xGB  =  2,or/=^B 

And  as  it  is  also  ascertained  that  10  tons  per 
•square  inch  is  the  working  load  for  the  part 
subjected  to  compression,  namely,  the  part 
above  G,  we  also  have — 

fx  GA  =  10,  or  /=  — \ 
'      J      G  A 

As,  however,  it  is  a  web -known  rule  that 
the  strength  of  a  beam  is  only  that  of  its 
■weakest  part,  we  must  use  whichever  value 
of  /  is  lowest  in  these  two  equations,  other- 
wise we  should  be  liable  to  overstrain  one 
or  other  flange  of  the  beam. 

We  will  now  take  as  an  illustration  of  the 
xeady  application  of  our  equations,  the  case 
of  a  double-flanged  girder,  20ft.  long,  the 
2>osition  of  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  given 
as  an  example  in  the  article  before  referred 
to  on  "Centre  of  Gravity."  Here  we  have — 

p  .  5,  q  =  10,  f.=  1,  Ga  =  W  Gb  =  g, 

G  A  =  —  ,  6B=  5*  1  =  240. 
1*  14 

Then  the  several  expressions  (P),  (Q),  and 
(T),  become  as  follows  — 


(P) . 

•  /• 

5 

3 

121s  -  10 
W 

*'  -  /  x  332 

(Q)  • 

•  /• 

10 

3 

613  -333 
14? 

=  /x  232 

(T)  . 

•  /• 

i 

3 

33'  +  1073 
14' 

=  /  x  153 

Adding  all  the  quantities  together,  we  find- 
M  ./  =  /x  717 


also- 


iw.;=wx60 
.-.  w=/ZL7 

J  60 
=  /  x  11-95  . 


(A) 


Example  1. — Suppose  the  above-men- 
lioned  beam  to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  in 
which  2  tons  per  square  inch  of  section  is 
the  maximum  working  load  of  the  part  sub- 
jected to  tension,  and  10  tons  per  inch  of 
that  under  compression,  then  we  have — 

/x  GA  =  10,  or/=  j-g 

fx  GB  =2,or/=  g 

Taking  the  lower  of  these  two  values  of  /, 
namely — 

28 

'  01 

we  obtain  from  the  equation  (A)  — 

W  =  -8  x  11-95  =  5-485  tons 
01 

as  the  working  load  on  the  middle  of  the 
girder. 

In  this  example  the  area  of  the  bottom 
flange  is  more  than  half  that  of  the  whole 
section ;  s>  that  we  may  apply  to  it  the 
Godgkinson  formula  above  alluded  to, 
namely — 


W  =  20 


A  .  d 

I 


26  20  x  13  =  28.17  tona 
240 

which  is  the  breaking-weight  of  the  beam, 
and  is  about  five  times  the  safe  had,  as  cal- 
culated above. 

Example  2. — Let  the  same  beam  be  of 
rollea  iron  in  one  inece  of  metal,  for  which 
the  maximum  safe  load  for  the  parts  in  ex- 
tension is  usually  taken  at  5  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section,  and  for  those  in  compression 


at  4  tons  per  inch.  Then,  in  this  case,  we 
have — 

fx  GA  =  4,  or/=  gL 

and 

/  x  GB  =  5,  or /  =  70 

The  former  value  of  /  being  the  smaller 
one,  we  must  put  that  into  our  formula  (A), 
which  gives 

W  =  ~  x  11-95  =  5  53  tons 

which  is  the  safe  load  at  the  middle  of  the 
beam. 

If  we  reserve  tbe  beam,  and  place  the 
larger  flange  at  the  top,  we  shall  then  have 
fx  G  A  =  5,  or/  =  ™. 

and      /x  GB  =  4,or/=|! 

Taking  the  former  as  the  smaller  value  of  /, 
we  obtain 

0 


W 


x  11  93  =  6-913  tons 


as  the  safe  load  at  the  middle  ;  so  that  we 
gain  nearly  1J  tons  in  strength  by  altering 
the  position. 

Example  3. — Now  let  the  material  of  the 
same  beam  be  steel,  in  which  10  tons  per 
square  inch  is  the  maximum  working  load 
for  either  compression  or  extension.  Here 
we  have 

fx  GA  =  10;or/=  Jg 

and    fx  GB  =  10;  or/=  1i° 

The  former  being  the  lesser  value  of  /,  we 
substitute  it  for /  in  the  equation  (A),  and 
obtain 

140 
121 

for  the  safe  load  at  the  centre  of  the  girder. 

We  will  now  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
apply  our  formula?  to  a  beam  of  the  same 
depth,  length,  and  area  of  section  as  the 
above,  but  in  which  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  are  of  equal  areas,  iheir  distance 
apart  or  the  size  of  the  web  being  unaltered. 
The  point  G  will  now  be  at  the  middle  of 
the  web,  or  6Jin.  from  top  and  bottom  of  the 

beam ;  the  area  of  each  flange  will  be  — 
and  its  thickness  -  ,  the  values  of  p  or  q  will 


w 


x  11  95  =  13  826  tons 


therefore  be 


25 


We  also  have 


13 


G  A  =  G  B  =  -,Ga: 


G  b  =  5 


Therefore,  the  value  of  (P)  is 

,j«  /13j|  _  ^  =  f  x  415-625 

which  is  also  the  value  of  (Q).  And  the 
expression  (T)  becomes 

f2_X&  =yx  83.333 
J      3  J 
The  equation  |  W  .  I  =  M  .  /  therefore 
becomes 

„r      -831-25  +  83  33 

W=/  60  

=  /  x  15-243   (B) 

which  we  will  now  employ  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  beam  in  cast-iron,  rolled- 
iron,  and  steel  respectively.  For  cast-iron 
we  have  fx  l|  =  2,  or  /  =  ^,  from  which 
we  get  for  the  value  of  equation  (B) 

W  =  i  x  15-213  =  4  69  tons 
13 

as  the  safe  load  at  the  middle  of  the  beam. 
Comparing  this  result  with  that  obtained 
from  equation  (A)  with  tho  lower  flange 
larger  than  the  upper,  we  £oe  a  falling  off 

of  nearly    —  tons  in  the  strength,  although 
J  5 

tho  same  quantity  of  metal  is  usod  in  tho  two 
beams. 


For  rolled  iron  we  have 

fx  ™  =4,or/=iL 

and  the  equation  (B)  becomes 


13 


W 


13 


x  15-243  =  9-38  tons 


for  the  safe  load  at  the  middle.  Comparing 
this  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  former 
case  from  equation  (A),  which  gave  5 -53 
tons  and  6  913  tons,  we  see  that  there  is  a 
great  increase  of  strength  by  altering  the 
form  of  beam,  and  that  in  using  wrought- 
iron  the  two  flanges  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  equal  size. 

In  a  steel  beam  we  have 

/  x  1*  =  10,  or/  =  ?® 
J      2        '     J  13 

W  =  2CLx  15-243  =  23-45  tons 

Id 

as  the  safe  load  at  the  middle  of  the  beam. 
Here  again  we  find  a  great  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  beam,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  former  one,  which  was  only  13  826 

tons. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  above  method  of  calculating  the 
strength  of  beams,  instead  of  merely  apply- 
ing formulae  made  ready  to  hand,  is  very 
considerable ;  as  we  can  tell  to  a  nicety  the 
amount  of  strain  which  every  part  of  the 
section  is  subjected  to  by  a  given  load,  and 
are  thereby  enabled  to  economise  material 
by  giving  a  proper  form  to  the  beam, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  we 
employ.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
making  use  of  fixed  formulae  we  are  often 
working  in  the  dark,  as  it  is  quite  a  chance 
whether  the  particular  one  we  employ  is 
adapted  or  not  to  the  form  of  beam  to  which 
we  apply  it. 

The  above  statement  may  also  be  clearly 
demonstrated  by  applying  our  method  to 
the  calculation  of  the  strength  of  a  joist  of 
"  T-iron,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.    Taking  as 


FIG. 

A 


an  example  the  section  of  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  is  given  in  the  before-men- 
tioned article  on  "  Centre  of  Gravity,"  in 
which  Ab  the  web  is  oin.  by  fin.,  and  the 
flange  Oin.  by  lin.,  we  have — 

GA  =  —  =  4-316,  GB  =  lj?  =  1-654,  Gb  =  -654; 
26  26 

let  I  =  120in. 

Then  we  have  for  the  formula  (Q)— 

ff  (1-654'  -  -6513)  -  fx  8-4906 

3 

and  for  the  formula  (T)— 

/•  3  (4-340'  +  -654:i)  =  /  x  20-5914 

J  12  v  . 

The  equation  £  W  .  I  =  M  .  /,  becomes 

therefore  — 

,„  ,29  082 
W=/-3ir 


We  have  also — 
f  x  G  A  =  4,  or  /  =         and  /  x  GB  =  5, 
,  130 
01  f=  43 

and  taking  tho  lesser  value  of/,  we  obtain— 

W  =  ?i'7C-  =  -8922  ton. 
30 

as  the  safe  load  at  the  middle  of  the  beam. 
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/  x  G  A 


If  we  reverse  the  beam  and  have  the 
flange  at  the  top,  we  get — 

—  ;  and  /  x  G  B  =  4, 
US' 
lOt 
43 

and  taking  the  smaller  value  of/,  we  find — 
33-456 


or  /  = 


w  = 


30 


=  1-1132  ten 


as  the  safe  load  at  the  middle. 

We  will  now  compare  this  with  the 
strength  of  a  beam  containing  the  same 
amount  of  metal,  but  having  a  flange  6in. 
by  iin.  at  top  and  bottom,  the  total  depth 
remaining  the  same.    In  which  case — 

GA  =  GB  =  3;  Ga  =  Gb  =  5  ; 


and  the 
comes — 


formula  for  the  two  flanges  be- 


and  for  the  web — 


3  /53  +  6*v 

«v  «  ) 


=  /• 


728 
16 

125 
16 


Also — 


fx  G  A  =  4,  gives/  = 


therefore  we  have— 
W  x  30  =  f. 


728  +  12-3 
16 


=  71 


orW  =  7i 

30 


=  2.37  tons 


which  is  the  safe  load  at  the  centre,  and  is 
more  than  double  that  obtained  in  the  "  T  " 
form  of  beam. 

The  same  method  can  also  be  readily 
applied  to  beams  of  wood  whose  section  is 
rectangular,  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
neutral  axis  being  at  the  middle  of  the 
section.  In  this  case,  there  being  no  flanges, 
we  have  only  to  calculate  the  moment  oi 
resistance  from  the  formula  (T),  and  putting 
d  for  the  depth  and  t  for  the  breadth  of  the 
section,  we  have  the  equation— 


W.  1  = 


f.  t 


ay 


In  beams  of  fir  or  oak  it  is  usual  to  take 
the  maximum  working  strain  as  1  ton  per 
square  inch  for  extension,  and  £  ton  for 
compression  ;  hence,  according  to  our  rule, 
we  put— 


For  example,  let  the  beam  be  12in.  deep 
by  6in.  wide,  and  20ft.  or  240in.  long  ;  then 
/  =  1-12,  and  from  the  above  equation  we 
get 

W  =  /  x  14-4  =  -Ml4  =  1-2  ton 

as  the  safe  load  at  the  centre  of  the  beam. 

"When  teak  is  used  for  the  material  of  a 
beam,  the  maximum  working  strain  is  taken 
as  1  ton  per  square  inch,  either  for  extension 
or  compression ;  aud  we  have,  therefore, 


1,  or/  = 


W 


14-4 
6 


d 


1-G;  and  consequently 
2-4  tons 


for  the  safe  load  on  the  middle. 

In  applying  this  method  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  beams,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  value  given  to  the  constant  /X  GA 
or/  x  GB  is  quite  arbitrary;  some  speci- 
mens of  iron,  steel,  and  wood  being  much 
stronger  than  others ;  so  that  in  each  par- 
ticular case  we  must  judge  for  our  ourselves 
what  is  the  maximum  amount  of  strain  per 
square  inch  that  may  with  safety  be  applied 
to  the  material. 


ACTUAL  LATERAL  PRESSURE  OF 
EARTHWORK. 

AT  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April, 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
paper  read  was  on  "The  Actual  Lateral  Pres- 
sure of  Earthwork,"  hy  Mr.  B.  Baker,  M.Inst. 
C.E. 


The  author  dealt  with  the  actual  lateral  pres- 
sure of  earthwork,  as  distinguished  from  the 
"text-book"  pressures,  which,  as  Professor 
Barlow  pointed  out  half -a-centory  ago,  were 
based  upon  theoretical  calculations  that  disre- 
garded the  most  vital  elements  existent  in  fact. 
The  question  affectcel  the  stability  of  retaining 
walls,  the  strength  of  tunnel  linings,  the  tim- 
bering of  shafts,  headings,  tunnels,  deep 
trenches  for  sewers,  and  many  other  works  of 
e  very-day  practice.  Attention  was  directed  to 
the  measurements  by  Lieut.  Hope,  R.E.,  of  the 
direct  thrust  of  sand  on  a  pressure -board,  which 
was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  fluid 
weighiug  191b.  per  cubic  foot,  and  to  the  ex- 
perimental brick  retaining  walls  tested  by  the 
same  officer,  when  pressures  of  half  that  inten- 
sity were  recorded,  and  these  actual  pressures 
were  compared  with  the  corresponding  theo- 
retical pressures,  of  271b  and  231b  per  cubic  foot. 
General  Pasley's  and  General  Cunninghame's 
model  revetment  walls  were  then  referred  to, 
and  General  Burgoyne's  experimental  masonry 
walls,  20ft.  in  height;  Colonel  Michon's  40ft. 
wall,  averaging  hardly  more  than  l-12th  of  its 
height  in  thickness,  and  Mr.  Constable's  "toy" 
retaining  walls  of  wooden  blocks  with  pease  for 
earthwork,  indicated  no  less  than  the  previously 
cited  experiments  that  the  actual  measured 
lateral  pressure  of  good  filling-  hardly  ever  ex- 
ceeded one-half  of  the  "text-book"  pressure 
corresponding  to  the  given  slope  of  repose. 

The  author's  experiments  on  the  direct  lateral 
pressure  of  ballast  and  large  stones  were  next 
summarised,  the  results  being  in  general  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  obtained  by  Lieut. 
Hope.  His  experience  on  the  34  miles  of  deep 
timbered  trenches  and  other  works  of  the  under- 
ground railway,  also  furnished  many  examples 
of  the  actual  pressure  on  timber- walings,  tunnel- 
headings,  retaining-- walls  and  vaults.  Excep- 
tionally light  works  standing  perfectly,  and 
apparently  very  heavy  works  which  had  failed, 
alike  served  to  prove  that  the  designing  of 
retaining  walls  was  in  most  instances  moie  a 
matter  for  judgment  and  experience  than  for 
calculation.  Thus  one  of  the  walls  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  which  should  have  failed 
with  a  fluid  pressure  of  191b.  per  cubic  foot,  had 
stood  perfectly,  whilst  another  wall  capable  of 
resisting  1071b.  hael  occasioneel  much  trouble. 
During  the  construction  of  the  line,  the  wall  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Fcirringdon-street  station 
failed  bodily,  by  slipping  out  at  the  toe  and 
falling  backwards  on  to  the  s'.ope  of  the  earth- 
work. This  wall  was  29ft.  3in.  high  above  the 
footings  and  8ft.  6in.  thick,  and  the  soil  con- 
sisted of  17ft.  of  made  ground,  3ft.  of  loamy 
gravel  and  9ft.  of  clay.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  station  the  ground  was  retained  by  vaults, 
29ft.  high  by  17ft.  deep,  but  these  also  slid  for- 
ward and  came  over  at  the  top,  the  movement 
continuing  even  after  the  work  had  been  doubled 
in  thickness.  The  softening  and  lubricating 
action  of  water  on  clay  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  these  failures,  as  otherwise  the  latter  vaults 
would  have  resisted  a  fluid  pressure  of  921b.  per 
cubic  foot. 

The  failures  of  dock-walls,  though  numerous 
and  instructive,  afforded  no  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  actual  lateral  pressure  of  earthwark, 
because  in  nearly  every  instance  the  failure  was 
traceable  to  defective  foundations.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  original  Southampton  Docks 
wall,  constructed  forty  years  ago,  having  a 
height  of  38ft.  from  foundation  to  coping,  and 
a  thickness  at  the  base  of  32  per  cent,  of  the 
height  between  the  buttresses,  and  of  45  per 
cent,  at  the  buttresses.  If  founded  on  a  rock 
bottom,  a  fluid  pressure  of  40lb.  per  cubic  foot 
would  have  been  required  to  overturn  the  wall ; 
but  before  the  backing  had  been  carried  to 
the  full  height,  the  wall  moved  forward  in  places 
as  much  as  3ft.  In  the  recent  extension  of  the 
same  docks  the  wall  had  an  effective  thickness  of 
45  per  ceiit.  at  the  base,  and  a  fluid  resistance  of 
from  CO  to  701b.  The  Whitehaven  Dock  wall, 
38ft.  high  and  13ft.  9in.  thick,  stood  perfectly, 
whilst  the  Avonmouth  Dock  wall  of  the  same 
height  and  lCft.  thick  failed.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  of  sliding  forward  occurred  at  the 
New  South  Dock  of  the  West  India  Docks,  Lon- 
don, where  the  wall  was  35ft.  9in.  high,  and 
13ft.  (or  36  per  cent,  of  the  height)  thick  at  the 
base.  The  fact  that  the  stability  of  a  dock-wall 
depended  far  more  upon  the  foundation  than 
upon  the  thickness  was  well  illustrateel  by  the 
quay  wall  at  Carlingford,  which  had  a  height  of 
47ft.  Cin.  and  a  thickness  of  only  loft,  at  the 


base.  In  contrast  with  this  slight  structure  was 
cited  the  Marseilles  Dock  wall,  having  a  thick- 
ness of  16ft.  9in.  for  a  height  of  32ft.  One  of 
the  boldest  examples  of  a  lightly-proportioned 
wharf  wall  was  that  built  by  Colonel  Michon  at 
Toul.  With  a  height  of  26ft.  and  a  batter  of  1 
20,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  through  tho 
counterforts  was  only  3ft.  7in.  at  the  base,  and 
though  the  filling  was  ordinary  material,  and 
the  floods  rose  within  Oft.  of  the  top  of  thecoping, 
no  movement  had  occurred.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  failures  of  dock-walls  at  Belfast  Harbour 
and  in  the  original  portion  of  the  Victoria 
Docks,  and  the  proportions  adopted  in  more* 
recent  works  were  cited.  An  early  example  of 
a  successful  wall  on  a  very  bad  foundation  was 
afforded  by  Sir  John  Rennie's  Sheerness  wall. 
The  subsoil  consisted  of  loose  running  silt  for  a 
depth  of  about  6 Of t.,  covered  with  soft  alluvial 
mud,  and  the  depth  at  low  water  was  33ft.  A 
piled  platform  was  prepared,  and  upon  this  the 
wall,  no  less  than  50ft.  in  extreme  height  and 
32ft.  in  effective  thickness  at  the  base,  wasbuilt- 
Another  exceptionally  heavy  but  more  modern 
dock-wall  was  that  of  the  Chatham  Dockyard 
Extension,  the  extreme  height  of  which  was 
43ft.  and  the  thickness  at  the  base  21ft.,  or,  say, 
50  per  cent  of  the  height. 

Walls  made  of  large  concrete  blocks  resting 
upon  a  mound  of  rubble  had  been  constructed  in 
many  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  generally  with 
success  but  occasionally  with  failure,  as  at 
Smyrna,  where,  owing  to  the  settlement,  six  and 
seven  tiers  of  blocks  had  to  be  superimposed 
instead  of  four,  and  the  quay-wall  had  after  all 
to  be  supported  by  a  slope  of  rock  in  front.  The 
proportions  arrived  at  by  experience  were  a  width 
of  9  metres  at  the  top,  and  a  thickness  of  not  less- 
than  2  metres  for  the  rubble  mound,  a  depth  of 
7  metres  below  water,  and  a  thickness  of  4  metres 
for  the  concrete  block  wall  resting  on  the  mound , 
and  a  minimum  thickness  of  2-5  metres,  and  a 
height  of  2-4  metres  for  the  masonry  wall  coping 
the  concrete  blocks.  Examples  were  not  wanting 
of  walls  founded  on  rubble  mounds  where  the 
thickness  held  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  height  than 
the  42  per  cent,  considered  necessary  by  French 
engineers.  The  lightest  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the 
dry  masonry  outer  wall  of  the  St.  Katharine's 
breakwater,  Jersey,  which  was  only  14ft.  wide 
at  the  base,  for  a  total  height  of  50ft.  The  most 
cursory  examination  of  the  cases  of  failure 
alluded  to  would  serve  to  justify  the  statement, 
that  the  numerous  failures  of  dock-walls  did  not 
afford  any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  actual  lateral 
thrust  of  earthwork.  Thus,  remembering  that 
General  Burgoyne's  battering  wall,  only  17  per 
cent,  of  the  height  in  thickness,  supported  per- 
fectly the  heavy  sodden  filling  at  its  back,  no 
calculation  was  required  to  show  that  the  32  and. 
45  per  cent.  Southampton  dock  counterforted 
wall,  the  42  per  cent.  Avonmouth  Dock  wall, 
the  36  per  cent.  West  India  Dock  wall,  the  56- 
per  cent.  Belfast  Harbour  wall,  and  the  30  per 
cent.  Victoria  Dock  wall,  would  all  have  stood 
perfectly  had  the  foundation  been  rock,  as  in  the 
instance  of  General  Burgoyne's  experimental 
walls,  instead  of  mud,  clay,  and  silt,  as  was 
actually  the  case. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  the  present  paper 
had  been  to  set  forth,  as  briefly  as  possible,  what 
he  knew  regarding  the  actual  lateral  thrust  of 
different  kinds  of  soil,  in  the  hope  that  other  en- 
gineers would  do  the  same,  anel  that  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  by  Professor  Barlow  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  might  be  at  last  obtained. 
Although  the  requirement  of  the  missing  data 
would  probably  lead  to  no  modification  in  the 
general  proportions  of  retaining  structures, 
since  these  were  based  upon  dearly-bought  ex- 
perience, and  not  upon  theoretical  treatises,  it 
was  none  the  less  desirable  that  it  should  be 
obtained,  for  an  engineer  should  be  able  to  show 
why  he  believed  a  given  wall  would  stand  or 
fall.  To  assume,  upon  theoretical  grounds,  a 
lateral  thrust,  which  experiments  proved  to  be 
excessive,  and  to  compensate  for  this  by  giving 
no  factor  of  safety  to  the  wall,  was  not  a  scien- 
tific mode  of  procedure. 

As  a  result  of  his  own  experience,  the  author 
made  the  thickness  of  retaining-walls  in  ground 
of  an  average  character  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  footings,  and  if 
any  material  was  taken  out  to  form  a  panel, 
three-fourths  of  it  was  put  back  in  the  form  of  a 
pier.  The  object  of  the  panel,  as  of  the  li  inch 
to  the  foot  batter  which  he  gave  to  the  wall, 
was  not  to  save  material,  for  this  involved  loss 
of  weight  and  grip  on  the  ground,  but  to  effect 
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a  better  distribution  of  pressure  on  the  founda- 
tion. It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of 
the  walls  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
■were  designed  on  this  basis,  and  that  there  had 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  settlement,  or  of 
falling  over  or  sliding  forward. 


ROYAL     ACADEMY     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

THIETEEN'TII  -  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE — ITALY. 

T  MUST  return  again  to  the  country  which  I 
_L  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  so-called 
"Greek"  architect,  Busehetto,  at  Pisa.  The 
architects  of  the  east  and  south  of  Italy,  of 
■whom  he  was  one,  were,  in  fact,  practising  an 
art  which,  even  after  their  own  time,  was  never 
really  supplanted  by  Gothic  work.  And  I 
know  few  parts  of  Europe  which  seem  to  be 
more  interesting.  The  work  we  see  there  is  al- 
most as  unlike  the  contemporary  work  of  France, 
England,  Germany,  or  the  north  of  Italy,  as  is 
that  of  the  Moors  executed  at  the  same  time  in 
Spain.  The  churches  are  usually  cruciform  in 
plan,  with  a  central  and  two  smaller  apses,  all 
projecting  from  the  east  wall  of  the  transept ; 
and  in  this  one  respect  they  appear  to  owe  more 
to  the  earliest  Roman  churches  than  to  any  other. 
But  the  whole  of  their  decoration  is  wholly  un- 
like Roman  or  Romanesque  work.  The  arches 
are  constantly  used  for  ornament  only,  without 
being  in  any  degree  whatever  constructional. 
Sta.  Maria,  Ancona,  is  a  good  example  of  this. 
Here  the  whole  front  is  covered  with  arches  one 
above  the  other,  literally  carrying  nothing.  The 
intrados  and  extrados  of  the  arches  are  commonly 
struck  from  different  centres.  The  arches  are, 
indifferently,  round  and  pointed.  The  walls  are 
divided  into  panels  by  pilasters  at  short  intervals, 
generally  six  or  eight  feet.  These  have  heavy 
•sculptured  capitals,  which  carry  arcades ;  and 
these,  -where  there  are  no  windows,  are  filled  in 
either  with  circular  or  lozenge  shaped  panels  of 
carved  or  inlaid  work.  The  arches  are  frequently 
of  horseshoe  shape,  as  in  the  example  shown  of 
a  window  from  Foggia,  and  some  wall  arcading 
from  the  same  church.  This  is  thoroughly 
Moorish  work,  and  that  it  should  be  so  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  a  few  miles 
only  from  Lucera,  where,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
last  lecture,  in  the  thirteenth  century  Frederick 
II.  built  one  of  the  largest  castles  in  Europe  for 
hi3  army  of  Saracen  mercenaries,  and  gave  them 
the  cathedral  for  use  as  a  mosque — a  somewhat 
strong  measure  for  one  for  whose  character  his 
contemporary,  Saint  Louis,  is  said  to  have  had 
great  esteem.  It  is  singular  that  this  cathedral 
at  Lucera  should  have  some  more  than  usually 
Northern  features.  The  nave  and  transept  have 
pointed  arches  and  a  small  clerestory.  But  the 
three  eastern  apses  are  remarkable  for  havin? 
■well  -  designed  buttresses  and  good  Gothic 
windows,  with  no  trace  whatever  of  the  usual 
Eastern  influence.  The  fronts  of  these  South 
Italian  churches  are  very  uniform  in  arrange- 
ment, and  their  influence  is  felt  all  over  the 
north  of  Italy  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  generally  finished  with  a 
flat  gable  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  roofs  are  of 
the  same  pitch  when  there  are  aisles.  Even 
those  gables  which  seem  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  structure  are  often  false.  The  windows  in 
the  fronts  are  almost  invariably  wheel  windows, 
filied  with  delicate  tracery,  or  sometimes  with 
Moresque  patterns,  and  always  surrounded  by  a 
moulding  or  carved  member,  which  seems  entirely 
to  separate  them  fiom  the  wall,  on  which  they 
bee  line  ornamental  panels.  There  are  usually 
flat  pedimcntal  canopies  over  the  doors.  At 
Aquila  there  are  round-arched  doorways,  whose 
joints  are  covered  with  Gothic  arcades  and 
gabled  and  crocketed  canopies,  v/ith  three  rose 
windows  above  and  a  wall  diapered  all  over. 
This  front  was  really  not  finished  till  131"),  and 
yet  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  a  work  of  the 
two'fch  ccutury  ! 

More  to  the  west,  and  within  reach  of  Naples, 
we  sec  the  same  sort  of  influence  rampant  at 
Amain,  at  Minuto,  Scala,  Scaletta,  Ravello,  and 
Salerno.  At  Rivello,  indeed,  the  Palace  of  the 
Rufolo  family  is  a  complete  Moorish  house,  witli 
its  patio  of  two  storeys  in  height,  its  great  gate- 
way covered  with  a  Moorish  dome,  and  its  en- 
closing walls  adorned  in  true  Moorish  fashion. 


'  By  Trofessor  O.  E.  Stkbrt,  H.A.  [Art  lire  No.  4, 
delivered  on  Thursday,  Feb.  24,  to  the  studouts  of  the 
Hoy  il  Academy. 


And  the  churches  in  its  neighbourhood,  though 
they  are  not  Moorish  in  the  same  frank  com- 
pleteness, are  full  of  evidence  of  the  same  in- 
fluence. The  Palazzo  Rufolo  was,  I  believe, 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  steeple  of 
Amain  Cathedral  is  of  the  same  date — 127C.  Its 
lower  stages  have  extremely  stilted  round-arched 
openings,  and  the  upper  stage  is  circular,  with 
four  circular  turrets  at  the  angles,  the  centre 
circle  and  the  turrets  being  all  covered  with 
interlacing  poiuted  arches.  A  central  dome, 
similarly  arcaded,  rises  over  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  Ravello.  The  cloisters,  which  lend  such 
a  charm  to  Amain,  are  all  similarly  adorned,  and 
you  must  note  that  the  arcades  project  slightly 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  in  all  cases,  so  as  to 
advertise  the  fact  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  support ;  whilst  the  very  design  equally 
shows  that  most  of  the  apparently  arcuated  work 
is  false  and  unnecessary.  And  they  are  without 
mouldings. 

My  limits  only  allow  me  to  speak  of  one  other 
feature  in  these  churches — the  pulpits.  I  take 
one  of  those  in  the  cathedral  at  Ravello  as  my 
text.  Its  date  is  1272,  written  on  the  marble  by 
the  " marmorarius" — as  he  called  himself — of 
Foggia,  who  executed  it.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
inlaid  with  opus  AUisandrimittm  in  the  richest 
possible  manner.  The  six  shafts  which  carry  it 
are  spirally  moulded  and  inlaid  with  mosaic,  and 
rest  on  lions'  backs.  The  mosaic  is  all  let  into 
panels  surrounded  with  carving  of  most  delicate 
character.  The  brilliancy  of  the  marble,  the 
delicacy  and  bright  colours  of  the  endlessly 
varied  patterns  of  glass  mosaic,  and  the  richness 
of  the  carving,  make  this  certainly  one  of  the 
mostexqui-ite  works  with  which  lam  acquainted. 
Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  for  some  of  its  sculp- 
ture. The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  staircase 
guarded  at  the  foot  by  a  doorway,  over  which  is 
a  bust  of  a  queen,  executed  with  considerable 
technical  skill,  and  of  a  fair  and  stately  presence. 
The  size  of  this  pulpit  is  very  considerable,  and 
it  is  one  of  many.  Ravello  alone  has  two  others, 
a  second  in  the  cathedral,  and  one  in  San 
Giovanni  of  earlier  date,  Salerno  two,  Benevento 
two,  Sessa  one  (of  a.d.  1224,  with  round  arches), 
Mosoufo  one  (with  horseshoe  arches),  and  there 
are  many  more  which  it  is  needless  to  name. 
Here  I  must  finish  this  episode.  The  art  of 
Italy  cannot  be  understood  unless  you  realise 
thoroughly  how  completely  different  its  history 
and  development  are  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  at  the  same  time.  Few  books  put  you 
an  fail  at  this  passage  in  the  stoiy,  and  I  advise 
you  to  con&ult  the  only  authority  to  whom  I  can 
send  you — Von  Quast  and  Schulz's  great  German 
work  on  the  architecture  of  South  Italy.  But  it 
is  by  sketching  and  noting  the  peculiarities  of 
these  works  for  yourselves  on  the  spot  that  you 
will  alone  really  understand  them. 

From  this  group  I  turn  now  to  the  North, 
where  at  this  time  many  churches  were  built, 
conceived  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Gothic  ttyle  than  the  former  were.  Of  these 
the  best  examples  for  our  purpose  are  those  of 
the  Frari  and  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  Venice, 
Santa  Corona  and  some  others  at  ViceDza,  Santa 
Anastasia  at  Verona,  and  at  quite  the  end  of  the 
century  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and 
Santa  Croce  in  Florence.  Some  Roman  ex- 
amples existed,  but  these  have  been  so  much 
altered  and  modified  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
refer  to  them.  The  church  of  the  Ara  Ceeli,  and 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  are  the  best  pre- 
served. In  all  these  the  plans  are  very  similar. 
They  have  the  usual  Italian  peculiarity  of  a 
transept,  out  of  which  a  large  apse  in  the  centre 
anel  smaller  ones  on  each  side  arc  projected. 
Their  naves  are  generally  divided  into  bays, 
which  are  absolutely  square,  while  the  aisle 
compartments  are  oblong  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  building.  This  is  exactly  opposed 
to  the  usual  French  and  English  system.  It 
gives  arches  of  great  span,  and  columns  placed 
very  far  apart ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  that  the  buildings  in  which  it 
occurs  always  look  smaller  than  they  really  are. 
The  columns  are  usually  plain — circular  or 
octagonal— of  great  size;  there  is  hardly  any 
moulding  on  the  arches,  and  the  clerestory  con- 
sists usually  of  a  series  of  small  circular  windows, 
one  to  each  bay.  The  walls  have  eleop  cornices. 
At  Santa  Anastasia,  Verona,  and  at  the  Frari, 
Venice,  the  apsidal  chapels  have  the  rare 
peculiarity  of  being  planned  with  an  angle  in 
centre,  with  a  by  no  means  bad  effect.  Most  of 
these  examples  aro  built  of  brick,  and  many 
have  timbered  roofs  to  the  naves  and  transepts, 


and  groining  to  the  apses  and  aisles  only.  They 
are  thoroughly  fine  and  useful  buildings,  and 
though  nowhere  to  be  classed  in  the  first  rank  of 
architectural  works,  are  yet,  I  think,  the  group 
of  building  which  best  deserve  study  of  all  that 
I  have  mentioned.  In  them  as  elsewhere  I  see 
much  to  condemn  as  well  as  to  admire.  Their 
window  traceries  are  seldom  agreeable,  and 
never  really  skilful.  Usually  they  appear  to  be 
pieces  of  tracery  wrought  in  a  single  stone,  and 
then  cut  off  to  fit  the  arch  under  which  they  are 
placed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
of  their  features  of  extreme  beauty  Among 
these  are  the  porches  and  monuments.  These 
are  commonly  built  with  arches  springing  from 
single  shafts,  with  flat  gables  and  canopies  over 
them.  Of  course,  such  erections  could  not  stand 
for  an  hour  without  assistance,  and  this  is  at 
once  given  by  an  iron  tie-bar  connecting  the 
capitals.  But,  with  this  assistance,  there  was 
still  felt  to  be  an  air  of  instability  in  the  arch, 
and  this  was  ingeniously  overcome  by  the 
addition  of  a  heavy  cusp  on  the  under  side  of  the 
arch,  which  gave  the  required  effect  by  appear- 
ing to  bring  the  weight  within  the  line  of  the 
columns.  So  much  depended  on  this  cusp  that  it 
is  generally  drawn  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
this  detail  shows  as  much  as  any  the  real  artistic 
skill  of  the  architect.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is 
there  a  more  exquisite  architectural  group  than 
in  the  little  burial-ground  of  the  Scahger  family 
at  Verona.  The  larger  monuments  are  all  of 
this  type,  with  the  addition  of  a  heavy  pyramid 
crowned  by  a  figure  on  horseback  rising  from 
behind  the  gables.  The  sculpture  which  adorns 
these  works  is  also  excellent — very  flat,  and  in 
low  relief,  but  full  of  evidence  of  careful  study 
of  natural  forms. 

In  almost  all  of  these  churches  the 
use  of  coloured  materials  is  more  or  less 
common.  Unfortunately,  few  of  the  marble 
fronts  with  which  they  were  intended  to  be 
finished  were  ever  completed.  The  lower  part  of 
St.  Anastasia,  Verona,  where  the  soft  and 
delicate  mouldings  of  the  door-jambs  are  built 
in  alternate  courses  of  red,  white,  and  grey 
marble,  is  of  exquisite  beauty.  Such  a  construc- 
tion, I  need  hardly  say,  bring&  out  with  great 
distinctness  the  most  delicate  shades  of  difference 
in  the  mouldings.  It  led  the  way  naturally, 
also,  to  the  final  example  of  the  most  perfect 
arrangement  of  colour  in  construction,  seen  in 
such  a  work  as  Giotto's  tower  at  Florence, 
which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  was  the  result 
of  his  acquaintance  with  this  beautiful  work  at 
Verona.  For  only  a  short  time  before,  in  1294, 
Arnolfo  had  faced  the  Baptistery  hard  by  with 
black  and  white  marble  in  equal  courses,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Genoese  builders  and  of  the 
architect  of  the  tower  at  Siena.  Lmfortunately, 
the  custom  was  to  build  a  blank  brick  wall  at  the 
west  ends  of  the  Italian  churches,  with  the  idea 
of  completing  the  work  at  some  future  time  by 
the  erection  of  a  magnificent  marble  front,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  we  find  the  lower  part 
of  this,  at  the  most,  existing.  The  Cathedral 
and  Sta.  Croce,  Florence,  and  San  Petronio, 
Bologna,  are  illustrations  of  this  habit,  in 
addition  to  the  church  just  mentioned  at 
Verona. 

In  all  accounts  of  architectural  progress  it  is 
the  religious  architecture  of  the  country  that 
first  of  all  attracts  our  attention.  It  is  there 
that  we  see  men's  greatest  efforts,  executed  in 
the  most  permanent  fashion,  and  usually  the 
examples  of  them  which  are  still  to  be  seen  are 
manifold  more  numerous,  and  have  a  history 
much  more  accurately  recorded,  then  have  the 
other  buildings  erected  for  secular  purposes  at 
the  same  time.  But  iu  Italy  the  life  of  the 
people  in  the  cities,  with  which  the  land  is  so 
richly  studded,  was  so  active,  so  prosperous 
often,  and  so  self-reliant,  that  it  may  almost  be 
said,  in  many  cases,  that  the  secular  buildings 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  ecclesiastical. 
Every  important  city  had  its  public  building — 
Broletto,  Palazzo  Publico,  or  Comnnale,  or  della 
Ragione — in  which  its  affairs  were  transacted, 
and  where  the  courts  of  justice  sat.  In  addition 
to  those  thero  were  an  infinite  number  of  palaces 
built  by  tho  wealthy  citizens  whoso  families 
formed  everywhere  the  aristocracy,  and  generally 
went  on  from  century  to  century  in  the  same 
city,  either  governing  it  or  taking  an  active 
concern  in  its  affairs.  Very  many  of  these  build- 
ings are  as  perfect  now  as  they  were  when  first 
built;  and  in  Volterra,  Siena,  Florence,  Terugia, 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Orvieto,  Piaoenza,  Bologna,  Como, 
Milan,  and  above  all  in  Venice  (but  at  a  later 
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date),  so  many  remain  that  we  are  able  to  form 
an  accurate  and  fairly  complete  idea  of  what 
these  great  buildings  were.  Most  of  them  were 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  enlarged 
and  altered  greatly  in  the  fourteenth.  Volterra 
has  its  palace,  built  between  1208  and  1257 — a 
large  simple  uubuttressed  building,  without  any 
sort  of  break  in  its  simple  outline.  It  was  of 
four  stories  in  height.  Its  windows,  placed 
irregularly  to  suit  the  rooms,  are  of  trefoiled 
lights  under  an  enclosing  arch,  and  the  lights 
are  divided  by  a  delicate  column  in  place  of  a 
mullion.  At  the  back  rises  a  tower  intended  to 
carry  the  city  bell.  The  doorways  are  simple 
pointed  arches,  without  any  sort  of  moulding. 
In  this  case,  as  in  most  buildings  of  the  period, 
we  find  a  regular  series  of  holes  in  the  wall  above 
and  below  the  windows.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  were  intended  for  the  timber  supports 
of  wooden  balconies,  and  that  so  far  from  the 
effect  having  ever  been  intended  to  be  what  it 
now  is,  absolutely  without  shadow,  the  original 
state  was  as  picturesquely  varied  as  was  possible 
by  the  deep  shadows  of  these  balconies,  through 
which  the  still  darker  openings  of  the  windows 
were  dimly  seen.  Not  far  from  Volterra  is  San 
Gemignano,  where  there  are  not  only  old  houses, 
but  still  standing  almost  perfect  a  group  of  lofty 
towers,  which  gives  the  city  the  strangest 
possible  appearance.  Each  family  erected  as 
part  of  its  home  one  of  these  towers.  They  are 
veiy  lofty,  almost  without  openings,  and  with 
no  attempt  at  architectural  decoration.  Probably 
this  was  confined  to  an  overhanging  parapet 
supported  on  machicolations  at  the  top,  and  two 
great  coats  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the  parapets 
or  walls.  They  have  but  little  architectural 
interest,  but  as  they  were  universal  in  Central 
Italy  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  them.  In 
Florence  the  most  important  work  of  the  period 
is  the  Palace  of  the  Podesta — a  good  deal  altered, 
and  now  turned  into  a  museum.  This  was  built 
round  a  courtyard,  cn  the  walls  of  which  the 
Florentines,  who  were  always  desperately  fond 
of  heraldry,  have  inserted  in  all  parts  their  coats 
of  arms.  Open  arcades  are  built  on  three  sides 
of  the  court.  A  great  uncovered  staircase  leads 
up  to  a  corresponding  gallery  with  open  arcades 
on  the  principal  floor,  and  access  is  gained  to 
the  various  halls  and  chambers  from  this.  The 
arches  used  are  sometimes  round,  sometimes 
pointed,  and  the  details  are  all  of  the  severest 
and  simplest  type.  Here,  as  at  Volterra, 
wooden^balconies,  with  roofs  on  the  uppermost, 
were  carried  along  in  front  of  the  upper  floor,  so 
as  to  give  access  independent  of  that  through 
the  rooms  themselves.  The  walls  were  crowned 
with  an  immense  overhanging  battlement,  and  a 
^ower  rose  out  of  one  angle.  In  the  plan,  the 
site  being  somewhat  irregular,  no  care  was 
shown  to  make  the  rooms  or  corridors  or  court- 
yard rectangular.  Yet  probably  not  one  of  the 
thousands  who  annually  go  to  admire  this  really 
splendid  building  ever  notice  the  irregularity. 

Of  other  buildings  of  the  same  class  and  date, 
I  shall  mention  only  two  or  three.  The  Palazzo 
della  Ragione,  Milan  (1228),  is  one  of  the  best. 
This  has  an  open  arcade  on  the  ground  story  ; 
above  this  a  double  string-course  enclosing  a  range 
of  panels  with  coats  of  aims,  and  breaking  for- 
ward in  the  centre  as  a  balcony  or  ringhiera — a 
common  andbeautif  ulfeature.  The  principal  floor 
has  also  its  open  arcade  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
above  this,  under  the  eaves,  is  a  smaller  continuous 
arcade,  occupied  at  intervals  by  grouped  figures 
in  three  divisions.  The  elements  of  such  a 
composition  are  extremely  simple  ;  none,  I  think, 
can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  effect,  and  it 
teaches  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained 
by  delicately  designed  elevations,  depending 
entirely  upon  good  proportion  and  light  and 
shade.  Coming  from  Tuscany  to  such  a  build- 
ing as  this,  or  to  the  Broletto  at  Como,  one  is 
much  struck  by  the  wholly  different  temper 
shown  in  them.  The  Florentines  and  their 
neighbours  seem  always  to  have  built  in  a 
severely,  almost  savagely  simple  fashion.  You 
feel  as  if  ornament  were  proscribed — as  if  strong 
and  lofty  walls,  tall  unbroken  towers,  frowning 
parapets,  sparsely  lighted  chambers,  weie  re- 
quired by  their  laws  or  their  temper.  The  gate- 
ways and  walls  of  Florence  were  grand  examples 
of  a  savage  sort  of  simplicity— enormous  in  size 
and  extent,  simple  to  a  degree  in  detail,  but 
executed  with  a  degre  of  care  and  solidity  which 
is  very  admirable,  bad  it  is  to  use  the  past  tense 
of  such  works  as  these.  Unhappily  Florence  for 
a  short  period  dreamed  that  she  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  united  Italy,  and  in  order  to  fit  herself 


for  the  position  set  to  work  to  demolish  her  walls, 
and  to  leave  her  gateways  standing  out  alone  in 
the  midst  of  new  boulevards,  with  the  solo  result 
of  almost  ruining  herself  financially  as  well  as 
from  our  point  of  view.  At  Milan  and  at  Como 
you  feel  as  you  do  in  the  slightly  later  arcades 
of  the  Ducal  palace — that  life  was  meant  to  be 
pleasant  and  enjoyed,  and  that  the  architect's 
first  thought  was  how  to  make  it  more  and  more 
enjoyable. 

Another  important  domestic  work,  begun  in 
1281,  is  the  Palazzo  Publico  of  Piacenza.  This 
has  its  lower  stage  entirely  supported  on  open 
arches,  giving  to  the  piazza  in  front,  and  to  the 
usual  inclosed  court  in  the  centre.  The  whole 
of  the  lofty  lower  stage  is  of  white  and  red 
marble,  whilbt  the  upper  is  of  red  brick,  with  a 
marble  cornice  supporting  a  Ghibelline  battle- 
ment. All  the  detail  is  extremely  elaborate,  and 
the  brickwork  especially  is  designed  with 
extreme  care.  The  supporting  urches  are 
pointed,  the  decorative  arches  semicircular,  and 
all  the  windows  have  coupled  shafts  in  place  of 
mullions.  Recesses  are  formed  in  the  wall  for 
paintings,  of  which  traces  still  remain.  The 
great  advantage  which  the  study  of  these 
Italian  domestic  buildings  affords  to  us  that  to  a 
very  great  extent  they  show  us  a  noble  class  of 
work,  dignified,  grave,  and  often  very  beautiful 
in  detail,  and  in  almost  all  respects  capable  of 
being  used  consistently  with  our  own  notions  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  They  are  of  great 
extent,  and  their  chambers  are  lofty  and  large. 
The  treatment  of  their  windows  is  particularly 
worth  notice.  The  stonework  is  complete  in 
itself,  shafts  take  the  place  of  our  mullions,  and 
balconies  are  often  provided  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows. The  glass  is  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  set 
behind  the  window-shafts,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  their  effect.  In  the  larger  houses  there  is 
generally  a  courtyard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  well.  The  ground-  story  is  either  supported 
on  open  arches  or  appropriated  for  cellars, 
stores,  &c,  and  the  staircase  leads  up  at  once 
and  often  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  to  the 
Piano  Nobile.  Here  the  rooms  are  of  fine 
dimensions,  some  of  the  more  important  being 
vaulted  ;  and,  if  we  picture  them  to  ourselves  as 
they  once  were,  we  may  imagine  no  reasonable 
amount  of  comfort  as  wanting.  They  were  the 
abodes  of  civilised  people,  much  larger  and  more 
stately  altogether  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  our  homes,  and  full  of  suggestiveness  for 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  peculiarities 
which,  fortunately,  we  do  not  want  to  imitate. 
The  more  important  houses  had  towers  attached 
to  them,  erected  for  purposes  of  defence.  They 
have  no  openings  beyond  those  required  for  the 
discharge  of  missiles.  Their  battlements  were 
swallow-tailed  if  the  owner  belonged  to  the 
Ghibelline  party,  square  if  to  the  Guelphs. 
,From  their  walls  were  bracketed  forward 
timber  platforms,  by  means  of  which  the  ap- 
proach to  the  doorway  could  be  commanded. 
They  are  almost  invariably  plain  square  build- 
ings, without  break  or  buttress  of  any  sort,  and 
though  sometimes  of  great  size,  nearly  always 
extremely  simple  in  design  and  detail,  and 
really  more  like  large  square  chimneys  than 
anything  else.  "Would  that  I  could  tell  you 
more  on  this  head  !  But  the  time  is  too  short, 
and  I  have  left  much  unnoticed  that  I  ought  to 
have  touched  upon.  There  are,  for  instance, 
those  vast  Halls  of  Assembly  at  Padua  and 
Vicenza,  the  former  no  less  than  'JOft.  wide  and 
230ft.  long ;  the  latter  smaller,  but  still  72ft. 
wide.  They  have  simple-arched  wooden  roofs 
of  dark  timber,  and  the  walls  at  Padua  are 
covered  with  paintings,  which  have  been  well 
described  in  the  "  Annales  Archeologiques  "  by 
my  friend  Mr.  "William  B  urges.  Then  there 
are  the  cloisters,  which  are  so  numerous  and  so 
beautiful.  Many  of  them  are  of  two  stages  in 
height,  and  their  long  series  of  arches  in  each 
stage  are  carried  on  coupled  marble  shafts, 
Some  of  the  best  are  at  Verona  and  Genoa,  and 
of  a  more  elaborate  kind  are  those  of  St.  John 
Lateran  and  St.  Paul  without  the  "Walls  at 
Rome.  These  last  are  carried  on  coupled  or 
quadrupled  shafts,  pldin,  moulded,  or  spiral ; 
their  arches  are  semieular,  and  they  have  rich 
and  rather  Classical  cornices,  and  are  filled  in  all 
plain  spaces  and  round  the  arches  with  lovely 
decoration  in  glass  mosaic.  These  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  one  of  the  Cosmati  family, 
who,  in  the  convent  of  Sta.  Sobolastica,  at 
Subiaco,  in  the  wild  glen  which  leads  to  the 
mountain  sacred  to  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Francis,  built  a  simpler  cloister  of  the  same  sort, 


and  left  his  name  inscribed  on  the  cornice. 
Beautiful  as  many  of  our  English  cloisters 
arc,  I  think  they  never  quite  equal 
these  Italian  examples.  One  is  charmed 
by  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  the 
design,  by  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the 
arcades,  and  by  the  evident  skill  of  the  men  who 
contrived  to  carry  their  walls  upon  such  delicate 
couples  or  clusters  of  columns,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  their  being  too  weak  for  their 
work.  I  ought  also  to  tell  you  of  the  baptis- 
teries, beginning  with  the  austere  examples  at 
Parma  and  Lucca,  and  going  on  to  Pistoia, 
Cremona,  Asti,  Florence,  and  many  more.  They 
arc  almost  all  polygonal  or  circular  buildings, 
Lucca  being  the  only  exception,  and  many  of 
them  delightful,  not  only  in  doign,  but  in  the 
decorations  which  have  been  added  to  them.  I 
ought  also  to  speak  to  you  of  the  domes  of  this 
period,  which  we  see  at  Ancona,  at  Sta.  Maria 
Arezzo,  and  elsewhere.  Not  less  does  the 
Italian  treatment  of  towers  demand  notice. 
They  are  either  entirely  without  buttresses,  orwith 
small  pilasters  at  the  angles,  and  repeated  once 
or  twice  on  each  face.  Each  stage  is  similarly 
adorned,  and  usually  they  are  repetitions  one  of 
the  other.  A  good  example  is  the  campanile  of 
the  cathedral  at  Viterbo.  Forsome  50ft.  in  height, 
it  is  a  plain  mass  of  masonry.  Above  this,  four 
stages  of  coursed'  black  and  white  stone,  each 
stage  having  two  two-light  windows,  and 
divided  from  the  next  by  decided  string- cornices, 
completes  the  elevation  of  the  tower,  above 
which  is  a  very  low  spire,  a  feature  constantly 
introduced.  This  sort  of  design  is  of  common 
occurrence.  Evidently  it  is  taken  directly  from 
the  early  Roman  campaniles,  of  which  so  many 
still  remain.  I  ought  to  say  much  more  about 
these  towers,  which  are  so  striking  a  feature 
of  Italian  buildings  ;  but  not  less  ought  I  to  say 
something  as  to  the  monuments  which  every- 
where adorn  the  walls  of  the  cathedrals  and 
churches,  both  inside  and  out,  and  oftentimes 
the  piazza  by  their  side.  But  time  fails  me  :  I 
have  detained  you  long,  and  my  only  fear  is, 
having  had  so  many  things  to  speak  of,  that  I 
may  not  have  dwelt  long  or  exhaustively  enough 
upon  any  one  of  the  points  which  I  wish  to  im- 
press on  your  memory.  My  hope  is  that  if  any 
of  you  have  not  concerned  yourselves  on  the 
subject  hitherto,  I  may  have  induced  you  to  take 
an  interest  in  what  really  contains  subject  for 
study  of  equal  importance  to  all  of  you,  whether 
painters,  sculptors,  or  architects. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  the  study  of  Italian 
art  teaches  us  in  the  13th  century,  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that,  unlike  the  nations  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  the  Italians  never  really  or  at  all 
heartily  accepted  or  worked  out  the  changes 
which  came  naturally  from  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch.  They  never  really  realised  what  its  use 
led  to.  Their  system  of  groining,  for  instance, 
is  from  first  to  last  simple  to  a  degree.  No  diffi- 
cult problems  were  ever  faced  or  solved  in  its 
construction.  Ground-plans  were  never  care- 
fully studied;  there  is  little  ingenuity  or  skill 
displayed  in  them,  and  hardly  any  improvement 
on  those  which  the  earliest  Roman  church 
builders  had  left  them  in  such  churches  as  St. 
Paul  without  the  Walls  or  the  Basilica  at  Aquilesa . 
This  is  the  more  strange  because  some  of  the  early 
Italian  plans  are  extremely  good,  andthe  fondness 
shown  for  the  circular  form  in  so  many  baptisteries 
might  have  been  expected  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  it  certainly  did  in  Rome.  The  plan  for 
the  small  baptistery  at  Albenga,  with  its  alter- 
nate circular  and  square  recesses  and  its  central 
dome,  ought  naturally  to  have  led  to  something 
far  better  thanNiccola  Pisano's  apse  at  Padua. 
And  it  is  very  strange,  seeing  that  the  Italians 
almost  always  used  the  apsidaleast  end,  that  they 
should  so  very  rarely  have  built  an;:i>le  and  chapels 
round  it,  though  they  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  singularly  fine  effects  that  their  neighbor- :u 
France  were  achieving  at  the  same  time.  Their 
sole  care  was,  in  fact,  to  make  their  ornament 
beautiful.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  the 
proper  work  of  an  architect  is  first  of  all  to  mate 
his  plan  as  beautiful,  as  economic  in  its 
use  of  material,  and  as  light  and  elegant 
as  is  consistent  with  stability.  They  were 
extremely  careless  about  the  general  out- 
lines of  their  buildings  in  France.  On  the 
exterior,  sham  gables  and  false  constructions 
of  all  sorts  abound,  and  the  proportions  are 
seldom  agreeable  ;  and  any  attempt  to  produce 
fine  effects  by  combinations  of  the  steeples  with 
the  buildings  to  which  they  are  attached  is 
extremely  rare,  even  if  it  was  ever  attempted. 
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The  mouldings  used  are  not  good  in  themselves, 
or  drawn  with  any  real  feeling  for  the  light  and 
shade  to  be  produced  by  them  :  and  when  they 
are  used  for  an  arehivolt,  they  are  usually  set 
■upon  the  capital  which  receives  them  in  so  care- 
less and  ignorant  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
worst  possible  effect.  The  Italians  never  seem 
to  have  cared  much  whether  they  used  a  pointed 
or  a  round  arch.  Indeed,  they  hardly  realised 
that  one  gave  them  more  power  than  the  other, 
and  consequently  the  sort  of  constructions  to 
which  they  confined  themselves  were  nearly 
always  6uch  as  could  just  as  well  be  contrived 
with  a  round  as  with  a  pointed  arch.  The 
feature  which  more  than  any  other  distinguishes 
true  Gothic  work— the  buttress — is  rarely  used. 
If  it  is,  this  is  generally  for  ornament  only,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a  flying  but- 
tress. The  Italians  never  discovered  that  the 
proper  disposal  of  buttresses,  so  as  to  meet 
thrusts  and  weights  at  given  points,  was  far  more 
economical  than  the  persevering  use  of  thick 
walls  without  buttresses.  Another  difference  is 
that  almost  all  real  Italian  ornament  is  applied, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  belong  to  the  structure. 
An  Italian  window  is  ordinarily  surrounded  by 
a  moulding,  which  makes  a  sort  of  frame  for  it. 
The  English  window  of  the  same  age  has  a 
moulding  above  it  to  throw  off  rain,  but  else- 
where its  mouldings  are  really  cut  in  the  wall 
itself,  so  that  the  window  appears  to  be  what  it 
is— a  necessary  part  of  the  fabric.  In  addition 
to  these  peculiarities,  the  treatment  of  windows 
•was  never  very  good.  The  best  examples  are 
the  domestic  windows,  in  which  shafts  take  the 
place  of  monials  with  very  beautiful  effect,  but 
these  seldom  led  to  the  execution  of  anything 
like  our  Northern  traceries;  the  spandrels 
between  the  centres  of  the  window-bights  and 
the  inclosing  arches  being  seldom  pierced,  and 
often  left  with  no  relief — perfectly  plain.  The 
•circular  windows  in  the  west  fronts  are  innumer- 
able. Their  tracery,  when  it  remains,  is  gener- 
ally of  the  fourteenth  rather  than  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  One  of  the  very  best 
examples  of  the  latter  period  anywhere  is  in  the 
■west  front  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria,  at  To?- 
canella,  in  which  the  doorways,  and  the  arcade 
between  them  and  the  windows,  are  carved  pro- 
fusely with  well-executed  dog-tooth  enrich- 
ments. This  window  is  rightly  called  a  wheel. 
It  consists  of  three  circles,  each  divided  into 
panels  by  columns,  which  take  the  place  of 
spokes,  and  between  these,  sharply  pierced  cusped 
•circles  give  a  brilliant  effect  of  light  and  shade 
to  this  beautiful  design.  One  goes  to  Toscauella 
to  see  Etruscan  walls  and  remains,  and  I  confess 
to  a  real  sensation  of  deligdit  when  in  this  sad 
and  forlorn  old  church  standing  with  the  cathe- 
dral ouUde  the  walls,  and  unused  apparently, 
.save  by  a  hermit,  who  divides  his  time  between 
them,  I  came  upon  so  thoroughly  charming  a 
feature  as  this  window  and  front. 

The  Italians,  as  we  have  seen,  were  always 
very  open  to  accept  fragments  of  work  from 
other  lands,  it  mattered  not  in  what  style.  They 
enrployed  Greeks,  Moors,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Catalonians,  side  by  side,  at  the  same  time. 
(They  are  always  said  to  have  examples  of  Nor- 
man and  Anglevine  art ;  but  of  this  I  have  never 
seen  any  evidence  whatever.  These  people  seem 
to  have  employed  the  native  artists  in 
their  buildings.)  The  architecture  of  Italy 
admits  less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
of  regular  classification.  It  was  very  eclectic. 
There  was  no  passion  for  any  one  style  all  over 
the  country.  The  architects  rather  than  archi- 
tecture ruled  ;  and  each  had  his  own  fashion 
and  way  of  working.  Then,  again,  the  architects 
"were  usually  sculptors  ;  and  as  their  taste  for  the 
sister-art  increased,  they  seem  to  me  somewhat 
to  have  sacrificed  the  older  art  to  her  younger 
■sister.  With  so  much  that  is  disappointing,  un- 
certain, and  unprogressivc,  there  are,  however, 
redeeming  features  which  will  always  render  the 
study  of  early  Italian  art  not  only  most  in- 
structive, but,  at  the  same  time,  most  fascinating. 
The  beauty  of  many  of  the  features  in  detail  is 
as  great  as  it  well  can  be  ;  and  the  taste  with 
which  coloured  materials  are  used  in  construction 
is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  the  rest  of 
Europe  can  show,  either  then  or  afterwards. 
In-  iUiliiiiis  inherited  ;ui  admiration  for,  and 
due  sense  of  the  beauty  of,  detached  columns. 
These,  being  used  for  their  own  beauty,  were  con- 
stantly made  to  taper  slightly,  and  were  used 
frequently  to  carry  heavy  weights,  though  with 
the  closest  approach  to  insecurity.  In  no 
country  is  the  use  of    these  delicate  shafts 


brought  to  such  perfection.  The  shaft  is  used 
by  itself,  coupled  with  another,  and  in  groups  of 
four  and  five.  Sometimes  a  precious  block  of 
marble  is  cut  into  four  shafts,  apparently  knotted 
together  in  the  centre.  It  is  spiral,  fluted, 
moulded,  and  carved.  It  is  used  with  great  con- 
structive skill,  an  arcade  carried  on  small  coupled 
shafts  carrying,  as  at  Genoa,  a  second  cloister 
above.  The  arches  of  these  cloisters  are  as 
simple  as  they  can  be ;  but  the  shafts  are  so 
delicate,  and  their  caps  and  bases  so  well  pro- 
portioned, that  I  doubt  whether  any  cloisters  are 
more  beautiful. 

In  spite  of  all  such  architectural  shortcomings, 
it  must  be  said  that  in  the  combination  of 
painting  and  architecture  all  other  architectural 
schools  were  hopelessly  distanced  by  the  Italians. 
The  root  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  their  work 
was  struck  in  the  13th  century ;  and  it  is 
in  the  magnificent  Church  of  St.  Francis,  on  the 
steep  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  that  we 
see  already  in  perfection  the  combination  of  the 
two  arts.  There  are  here  three  churches,  one 
above  the  other,  built  round  the  tomb  of  St. 
Francis.  One  enters  the  middle  church  by  a 
pointed  doorivay  between  walls  panelled  with 
the  red  marble  of  Perugia,  in  a  lovely  diaper  of 
cusped  circles.  A  dark  and  sombre  collection  of 
chapels,  decorated  on  all  sides  by  the  painters  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  leads  one  on  to 
the  altar.  Here  cunningly-wrought  screens 
of  iron  between  marble  columns  guard  the  sacred 
central  spot,  and  the  eye  becomes  by  degrees 
accustomed  to  the  half-light,  and  sees  and  under- 
stands the  subjects  and  colours  which  Giotto  and 
others  have  left  on  vault  and  pillar  and  wall. 
The  upper  church  was  meant  to  be  entered  by 
a  fine  western  doorway,  but  this  is  seldom  open 
now;  and  after  drinking  in  this  strange  and 
mystic  effect  of  the  crypt,  access  is  gained  by  a 
small  newel  staircase  to  the  upper  church.  The 
change  is  one  of  the  most  startling  that  I  know. 
From  the  darkest  of  sanctuaries  you  find  yourself 
in  a  minute  transferred  to  the  brightest,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  joyous.  The  architecture  of 
the  upper  church  is  light  and  graceful,  the  win- 
dows are  large,  and  the  walls  from  the  floor  to 
the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof  are  covered  with 
paintings,  the  whole  of  which  are  bright  in  tone, 
beautiful  in  arrangement,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
full  of  the  most  exquisite  sentiment,  even  if  the 
mere  draughtsmanship  is  imperfect.  Cimabue 
commenced  his  works  at  Assisi  in  a.d.  1265. 
The  roof  and  walls  of  the  nave  were  then  ready 
for  him  and  entirely  undecorated.  The  former, 
at  least,  is  either  his  work  or  that  of  his  imme- 
diate followers.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays  in 
length.  He  painted  the  first  bay  with  figures  of 
the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  the  third 
with  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  intermediate  bays  he  covered  with 
mere  decorative  colour — blue  studded  with  stars 
— the  grounds  of  the  subjects  being  gorgeous 
with  yellow  or  gold.  Borders  of  exquisite 
design  and  variety  follow  all  the  leading  lines  of 
the  construction.  The  figures  show,  it  is  true, 
no  few  traces  of  Greek  or  Byzantine  teaching  and 
influence ;  but  the  simple  dignity  of  their  atti- 
tudes and  draperies,  the  charm  of  the  general 
system  of  colour,  and  the  grand  decorative  effect 
produced  by  the  alternated  bays  of  subject  and 
ornament,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Nowhere, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  realm  of  art  can  one  put 
one's  hand  on  a  work  in  which  the  triumph  of 
the  Italian  school  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
more  certainly  seen  or  more  universally  acknow- 
ledged than  it  is  here.  And  if  I  have  been 
critical  to-night  as  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  shortcomings  of  Italian  architects,  you  will 
perceive,  by  the  terms  in  which  I  conclude,  that 
the  criticism  comes  from  one  who  appreciates 
with  enthusiasm  what  he  holds  to  be  the  real  and 
undying  beauty  aud  interest  of  this  great  peiiod 
in  the  history  of  Italian  art. 


MR.  H.  II.  STATHAM  ON  ORNAMENT. 
IV. 

AT  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  7th  Lost., 
Mr.  HeathcoteStatham  delivered  the  con- 
cluding lecture  of  a  short  course  on  "Orna- 
ment, Historically  and  Critically  Considered.'' 
He  commenced  with  a  referenco  to  the  Renais- 
sance movement,  which,  based  upon  a  study  of 
and  admiration  for  Classic  literature,  effected, 
early  in  the  lGth  century,  an  entire  change 
in  the  course  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression 
throughout  Europe.  Building  and  decoration 
had  previously  been  carried  out  almost  intui- 


tively, men  working  on  the  lines  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  or  trying  to  improve  their  work  without 
an  apparent  knowledge  that  they  had  a  style. 
But  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  it  became 
impossible  to  go  forward  with  the  old  Gothic 
modes  of  working.    The  people  had  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
result  was  very  apparent,  though  it  might  be 
disputed  whether  this  result  was  a  benefit  or  an 
injury  to  art.    From  this  period  Art  was  self- 
conscious,  and  recognising  types  and  styles  be- 
came imitative  of  them,  instead  of  originating 
new  forms  as  needed.     The  only  art  which 
afterwards  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection 
was  that  art  which  was  least  fettered  by  prece- 
dents—that of  painting.    In  all  other  forms  of 
art  the  first  freshness  had  been  lost,  and  practice 
was  being  reduced  to  mere  pedantry.    In  re- 
gard to  ornament,   this  re-birth  was  based 
not  on   the  study  of  Greek,  but    on  Roman 
works,    and    had  its  origin    in   Italy,  only 
slowly  proceeding  thence  to  France  and  En- 
gland. At  first  the  new  work  had  everywhere 
a  common  character,  but  gradually  diverged  into 
well-defined  groups.    Everywhere  the  new  style 
was  essentially  imitative,  and  was  less  strict  in 
adherence  to  principles,  less  logical,  in  fact,  than 
the  older  works.    Its  very  conventionality  had  a 
nearer  approach  to  copyismfrom  nature  than  had 
before  been  seen.    The  relation  to  nature  was 
very  capricious  ;  natural  objects  were  treated  in 
decoration  in  a  highly  artificial  manner,  and  were 
mingled  with  artificial  objects  and  grotesqueries 
in  a  manner  hitherto   unknown.  Individual 
tastes  now  asserted  themselves,  and  men,  in  place 
of  working  in  common  lines  of  style,  adopted 
manners  of  their  own,  and  so  wo  could  more 
readily  distinguish  the  work  of  an  individual 
designer,  whether  in  architecture  or  decoration, 
after  the  Renaissance  than  the  Gothic  period. 
The  lecturer  passed  before  his  audience  what  he 
termed  a  gallery  of  illustrations,  consisting  of 
coloured  drawings  of  Renaissance  ornament  and 
textile  fabrics,  lent  by  the  South  Kensington  au- 
thorities, and  a  large  number  of  castslent  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Graham,  and  by  these  instituted 
a  series  of  comparisons  between  the  Renaissance 
work  of  various  countries,  showing  that  in  Italy 
the  Roman  manner  was  almost  indigenous,  and. 
was  there  frequently  well  carried  out.    Some  of 
the  great  artists  failed,  however,  almost  entirely 
in  their  ornamentation.    Thus  he  exhibited  a 
piece  of  decoration  by  Michael  Angelo,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  vulgar  in  conception  of  its 
period,  and  another  by  Guilio  Romano,  where 
the  ground  of  design  was  covered  with  free 
stems  of  foliage,  up  which  lions  were  running. 
The  German  work  was,  as  a  rule,  worse  than  the 
Italian,  and  utterly  wild  in  its  grotesqueness. 
The  earlier  types  of  French  work  were  cha- 
racterised by  better  taste,  and  even  those  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  period  often  showed  considerable 
breadth  of  style,  but  there  was  less  logical 
sequence  of  ideas  than  in  Italian  work.    In  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.  artificial  objects  were  largely 
employed,  and  the  growth  of  lines  from  each 
other  was  frequently  neglected  ;  in  the  Louis 
XVI.  period  ttie  design  was  naturalesque  and 
full  of  realistic  foliage.    Gradually  the  taste  sank 
into  overwrought  fancies,  and  merely  pretty 
contrivances  with  no  vigour  or  character.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  Renaissance  ornament  afforded  a 
good  illustration  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  quality  called  "style,"  which  really  meant 
homogeneous  character  ;  the  difference  was  illus- 
trated by  the  contrast  between  a  piece  of  orna- 
ment by  Le  Pantre,  and  one  from  "Richardson's 
ornaments."  Granted  a  homogeneity  of  character, 
it  was  possible  for  a  design  to  be  relatively 
effective,  although  not  conceived  in  pure  taste. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  the  occasional  admix- 
ture of  Oriental  art  with  Renaissance  orna- 
ment, and  this  was  especially  noticeable  in 
specimens  of  bookbinding,  where  the  interlacing 
strap  ornament  derived  from  Arabic  sources  was 
typical  of  good  wor'v  in  French  and  German 
libraries.    This  Arabic  quality,  which  more  or 
less  pervaded   the  treatment  of    book- covers 
throughout    Europe,    was    probably    due  to 
the  fact  that  tho  firs-t  binders  were  Vene- 
tians, who  were  tho  connecting  link  between 
Europe  and  the  East ;  as  the  art  was  a  novel 
one,  the  work  done  by  the  best  workmen  became 
a    type  for    general     adoption.  Proceeding 
to  consider  tho  style  introduced  by  the  Adam 
Brothers  in  the    last    century,    the  lecturer 
observed    that   these    brothers  were  exceed- 
ingly   clever    men,  and    their    work,  which 
was  derived  largely  from    Pompeian  source 
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applied    with    considerable    originality,  was 
well  worthj''  of  study,  but  it  was  evident  that  its 
present  popularity  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  fashion,  for  it  was  frequently  combined 
with  Japanese  ornament,  than  which  few  things 
could  be  more  dissimilar.  In  aualysing  Japanese 
work,  there  was  seen  to  be  very  little  true  orna- 
ment in  it ;  much   that  was  called  ornament 
was  only  imitation  of   nature.     Almost  the 
only  example  of  geometric  ornament  was  a  variety 
of  key  pattern,  which  nearly  approached  the 
Celtic  type.  Where  colour  was  introduced,  how- 
ever, it  was  always  well  used  ;  natural  forms 
were  exceedingly  well   conventionalised,  and 
where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  copy,  the 
designs  were  very  ingenious  in  form.  The  g'reat 
defect  of    Japanese    ornament  was  its  lack 
of    reference    to    the    space  and    shape  to 
be    covered,   and  its  thoughtless  irregularity. 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  ornament  could 
be  applied ;  the  one  to  emphasise  the  leading 
lines  of  'construction,  as  in  the  fluting  of  a 
column,  the  other  to  occupy  a  surface  otherwise 
uninteresting,  and  of  both  principles  number- 
less illustrations  were  to  be  seen  in  nature, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  plumage    of  birds, 
and    the    wings  of  butterflies.     It  was  in 
the  emphasis  of  the  leading  lines  that  Japanese 
art  so  largely  failed.  The  Adams'  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  pretty  adaptation  of  late 
Roman  decoration.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
inherent  difference  between  these  styles,  both 
were  simultaneously  in  favour  amongst  us.  In 
a  recently-published  book  on  the  decoration  of 
the  house,  they  might  see  an  illustration  given 
as  an  example  to  be  followed,  in  which  most  of 
the  furniture  was  of  the  Adam  type,  but  the 
door-panels  had  naturalistic  foliage,  copied  from 
Japanese  work.    Now  these  panels  were  really 
mere  spaces  between  framing,  yet  the  painted 
foliage  was  arranged  irregularly,  and  the  sprays 
were  continued  from  one   panel  to  the  next, 
violating  the  facts  of  the  construction.  Again, 
the  lecturer  showed  sketches  of  Chippendale 
and  Sheraton  chairs,    the  one  covered  with 
misapplied    carving,    uncomfortable    and  ap- 
parently weak,  the  other  simple  and  suitable  in 
treatment  ;  yet  those  who  professed  to  guide 
public  taste  would  recommend    one  equally 
with  the  other,  and  the  sale  would  be  equal. 
Mr.  Statham  showed  a  richly-coloured  hanging, 
designed  by  Owen  Jones,  which  he  considered  as 
almost  perfect  in  pattern  and  colour,  but  which 
the  manufacturers  told  him  had  been  neglected 
for  many  years  as  out  of  fashion.    Such  de- 
signs should  never  be    out  of    fashion.  In 
continuation,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well   if   painters  and  sculptors    would  give 
more  attention  to  the  principles  of  ornamental 
design  than   they  did,    as  it    would  often 
prevent  the  disfigurement  of  other  wise  pure  work. 
He  wished  also  to  protest  against  the  exaggerated 
importance  that  was  just  now  being  attached 
to  ornament  by  critics.     They  had  recently 
been  told  that  if  means  were  limited  it  was 
better  to  procure  a  really  good  wallpaper  than 
engravings  or  paintings  :  apiece  of  childish  folly 
which  ignored  the  far  higher  value  of  a  human 
figure  or  a  landscape  over  the  most  clever  pattern. 
As  Drummond  had  well  said  :  — 

"  But  silly  we,  like  foolish  children,  rest 

Well  pleased  with  coloured  vellum,  leaves 
of  gold, 

Fair  dangling  ribands,  leaving  what  is  best, 
On  the  great  writer's  sense  ne'er  taking 
hold  ; 

Or  if  by  chance  we  stay  our  minds  on  aught, 
It  is  some  picture  on  the  margin  wrought." 
Let  u»,  the  lecturer  added,  by  all  means  re- 
cognise ornament  as  a  highly  interesting  study, 
and  understand  its  principles,  but  do  not  let  us, 
like  the  foolish  and  invertebrate  Maudles  and 
Postle'hwaites  of  the  day,  place  it  above  the  great 
intellectual  interests  or  the  great  moral  realities 
of  life. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 
HPHE  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
.L  Commission  for  the  Completion  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  the  work  recently  accomplished.  The 
underpinning  with  concrete  has  been  sucoess- 
fully  completed  without  causing  the  slightest 
crack  or  opening  in  any  joint  of  the  structure, 
weighing  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  tons. 
During  the  summer  of  1879  the  terraced  em- 
bankment around  the  base  of  the  monument  was 


finished,  and  the  iron  framework  for  the  stairs 
and  elevator  was  erected  in  the  following  winter. 
This  framework  consists  of  superposed  Phoenix 
columns,  four  of  which  form  the  inner  angle 
posts  of  the  staircase,  aud  are  stcidied  by 
Din.  iron  beams  at  intervals,  of  20  feet  in 
height,  ef;ch  passing  through  two  columns,  and 
being  securely  built  into  the  masonry  at  both 
ends.  The  staircase  is  so  planned  that  each  of 
these  beams  forms  the  inner  edge  of  a  long  land- 
ing, extending  the  whole  width  of  the  tower 
inside  the  walls,  so  that  the  staircase  consists  of 
short  straight  flights,  each  having  18  steps  and 
ascending  10ft.  The  elevator  shaft  consists  of 
four  similar  columns,  formiog  a  square  nearly 
10ft.  on  each  side,  and  secured  to  the  angle 
columns  of  the  staircase.  This  framework  of 
iron  is  carried  up  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
masonry,  and  a  crane  or  derrick  is  attached  to 
each  of  the  four  outer  columns,  with  a  boom 
19|ft.  long,  which  enables  every  part  of 
the  wall  to  be  reached.  When  the  masonry 
has  been  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the 
framework,  another  section,  of  20ft.  in 
height,  is  added,  the  derrirks  and  hoisting  appa- 
ratus raised  upon  it,  and  the  work  continued. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  construction  can  be 
carried  on  with  great  economy  and  speed.  To 
prevent  accidents  to  the  workmen,  a  net  was 
woven  and  stretched  around  the  top  of  the 
monument.  Lightning  has  been  guarded  against 
by  connecting  the  four  columns  of  the  elevator 
shaft,  through  large  copper  rods,  with  the 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  foundation.  Already  22ft. 
have  been  added  to  the  height  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  Colonel  Casey  reports  that  the  ma- 
terial on  hand,  and  the  available  balance  of  the 
appropriation,  will  be  sufficient  to  build  52ft. 
more. 


FIRES  IN  THEATRES* 

CAPTAIN  EYRE  M.  SHAW,  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  and  author  of  several  useful 
manuals  on  Fire  Surveys  and  Protection,  in  this 
small  brochure  furnishes  his  readers  with  prac- 
tical advice,  derived  from  long  experience  in  the 
management  of  fire-brigades,  on  the  risks  to 
which  theatres  are  subject,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  recommendations  contained  in 
Captain  Shaw's  little  book  were  fully  carried 
out,  the  risks  of  fire  and  loss  of  life  incident  on 
that  terrible  and  senseless  want  of  control  known 
as  "panic"  would  be  considerably  diminished. 
We  think  it  perfectly  justifiable  to  tell  nervous 
people  of  the  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
attending  theatres  and  music-halls,  and,  indeed, 
any  public  assembly ;  and  even  churches  are  not 
exempt  from  risks  of  this  kind.  It  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know,  at  least,  that  the  ordinary 
sources  of  danger  that  exist  in  such  buildings 
are  known,  and  can  be  pointed  out  from  actual 
experience,  and  to  hear  so  able  an  expert  as 
the  author  is  asserting  that,  "with  proper 
construction,  judicious  management,  and  sound 
precautions,  there  would  be  no  danger  for  the 
audience,  and  very  little  for  the  building."  The 
author  enters  into  the  various  points  common  to 
buildings  of  this  kind,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving a  space  round  theatres,  of  maintaining 
free  and  unobstructed  street  approaches,  of 
proper  policj  supervision,  and  co-operation 
between  the  police  and  the  sworn  constables 
and  door-keepers ;  the  importance  of  having 
exits  not  less  numerous  than  the  internal 
divisions  of  the  auditorium,  according  to  prices, 
that  the  inlets  should  be  well  lighted,  free  from 
obstructions,  steps,  and  other  dangers  likely  to 
cause  injury,  and  that  the  long  corridors  and 
passages  should  be  broken  by  barriers  at  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  prevent  a  crushing  at  any  point. 
The  suggestions  made  as  regard  the  cjrridors, 
entrances,  and  exits,  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  architects.  '  Passages  meeting  at  a  right 
angle,  or  end  on,  are  always  objectionable,  and  the 
different  portions  of  the  audience  may  be 
allowed  to  join  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  an 
angle  that  would  not  cause  an  obstruction  in 
leaving.  Steps,  however  slight,  are  dangerous, 
but  gradients  are  less  objectionable  if  they  do 
not  exceed  1  in  10.  Handrails  to  staircases  and 
enclosed  passages  on  both  sides  are  a  great 
security  in  time  of  a  panic. 

As  regards  the  walls  of  the  structure,  Capt. 
Shaw  strongly  insists  upon  solid,  well-bonded 
cross-walls  ;  but  coming  to  the  main  principle  of 

*  Fires  in  Theatres.  By  Eyre  M.  Shaw,  London  Fire 
Brigade.   London :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Charing  Cross. 


the  recommendations,  the  author  would  divide 
the  theatre  into  as  many  separate  parts  as  possi- 
ble   by   6olid    fire-proof     walls.      Thus  the 
manager's  rooms,    dressing-rooms,    stores,  the 
stage,   auditorium,  corridors,  staircases,  halls, 
&c,  would  ah  be  divided  by  such  walls ;  the 
stage  would   be   further   separated   from  the 
auditorium  than  it  usually  is  by  means  of  a  fire- 
wall carried  through  the  roof  above  the  stalls 
with  wrought -iron  doors,  and  the  great  opening 
would  have  a  metal  curtain  which   could  be 
dropped  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  worked  by 
metal  chains.    These  two  main  parts  of  the 
theatre  being  separated,  the  auditorium  may  be 
divided  by  the  provision  of  separate  entrances 
and  exits,  according  to  the  price,  and  the  stage 
in  like  manner  might  be  easily  sub -divided  by 
good   divisions    between   the  dressing-rooms, 
workshops,    and     stores.      In    this  manner 
Capt.  Shaw  would  divide  the  whole  building 
into    as    many    distinct    and   separate  risks 
as    possible,    and    the    greater    the  number 
of     sub-divisions,     the     less     the  danger. 
It    is    quite     possible,     as    he    shows,  to 
diminish  the  risks  of  fire  to  the  audience  so 
materially  as  to  leave  nothing  to  dread  in  case 
of  an  emergency ;  and  if  managers  would  follow- 
out  these  suggestions  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards placing  our  metropolitan  theatres  in  a 
safer  position  than  they  are.  We  dread  to  think 
of  a  fire  at  any  of  our  crowded  theatres,  with 
narrow  passages  and  such  few  exits.  The  author 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  spaces  to  be  allowed  in 
lobbies  and  passages  in  case  of  a  rush  into  them, 
these  being  closed  off  by  iron  doors,  and  some 
useful  details  are  given  here ;  as  also  the  num- 
ber of  exits,  and  he  gives  a  variety  of  useful 
cautions  to  managers  and  others.    Two  separate 
staircases  for  each  part  of  the  audience,  as  far 
as  possible  apart,  are  recommended,  but  at  least 
two  staircases  ought  to  be  provided.    There  are 
many  details  which  concern  stage-managers  more 
than  architects  ;  and  the  hints  on  the  training 
of  men  to  act  as  night  watchers  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  from  theatrical  managers 
and  the  public.    It  would  be  better  for  the  fire- 
brigade  to  supply  a  fire- watch  than  trust  the 
safety  of  a  crowded  theatre  to  an  attendant 
merely  dressed  up  as  a  fireman. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  City  of  London  Directory,  1881  (W. 
H.Collingridge  and  Son)  is  issued  for  the  eleventh 
time,  and  possesses  its  usual  features  of  useful- 
ness.   Practical  J'hotoyraphy,    by   O.  E. 

Wheeler  (London :  The  Bazaar  Office),  seems  a 
practical  manual  of  a  science  which  is  fast  be- 
coming- an  art,  and  has  always  had  a  fascination 

for  amateurs.  Toys  and  Toy  making,  by  James 

Lukin,  B.A.  (London:  the  Bazaar  Office),  is  just 
the  book  for  the  boys  who  delight  in  knives, 
chisels,  and  saws,  and  who  may  by  its  pages  be 
induced  to  befriend  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  instead  of  damaging  the   furniture  of 

their  parents.  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the 

Eurelca  Slide-Rule,  by  James  Noble  (Sheffield  :  T. 
Rodgers),  is  the  3rd  edition  of  a  handy  series  of 
rules  for  the  use  of  a  very  handy  slide-rule.  We 
have  also  to  hand  a  copy  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics,  by  Philip 
Magnus,  B.Sc,  B.A.  (London  :  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.),  and  the  Proceedings  of  St.  Paufs 
Ecclesiological  Society,  which  is  illustrated  by 
ground-plans  of  Stone  and  Swanscombe 
churches,  and  two  photo-lithographs  of  portions 
of  the  former  beautiful  13th-century  edifice. 


The  local  bnard  of  Mountain  Ash,  near  Merthyr, 
discussed  on  Monday  night  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  John  Herbert  Jenkins,  their  surveyor,  had 
carried  out  his  duties  with  leference  to  the  sewer- 
age works.  It  was  proposed  and  seconded  tint 
Mr.  Jenkins  be  requested  to  lesign  his  appoint- 
ment ;  but  a  letter  was  read  from  that  officer, 
statiDg  that  he  had  trusted  to  Mr.  John  Lewis,  the 
iuspector  and  clerk  of  woiks,  in  whom  he  had  every 
confidence,  to  see  the  work  properly  done,  but  that 
this  would  be  a  lesson  ta  him,  and  he  hoped  the 
board  would  not  again  have  cause  to  complain. 
The  chairman  said  the  real  fault  was  that  of  the 
board  in  accepting  a  contract  from  inexperienced 
contractors,  and  the  surveyor  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  board's  want  of  care  and 
wisdom.  The  following  amendment  was  then 
carried  by  7  votes  to  2,  "That  the  surveyor,  having 
acknowledged  his  fault,  and  having  assured  the 
baard  that  tbey  should  have  no  reason  to  complain 
again,  the  board  overlook  the  matter,  and  that  he 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  appointment." 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


BURMANTOFTS  FAIENCE. 

We  called  attention  last  week  in.  our  review  of  the 
Building  Exhibition  to  the  specimens  of  faience, 
terra-cotta,  bricks,  &c,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wiicock  and  Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  Leeds.  Under 
the  general  term  of  Burmantofts  Faience,  this 
firm  has  introduced  a  speciality  which  at  once 
commends  itself  for  many  forms  of  use  and  artistic 
application  in   connection  with  exterior  and 
interior  decoration  and  construction.    We  under- 
stand that  the  fireclay  used  is  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Messrs.   Wilcock's  works  are 
situated,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  a  very  pure 
combination  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  but  the 
very  slightest  trace  of  iron.    It  is  thus  specially 
fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  being 
applied,  as  its  freedom  from  impurities  permits 
it  being  worked  into  a  thoroughly  plastic  form. 
The  absence  of  iron  in  the  clay  permits  the  em- 
ploymentof  intense  beat  without  the  colour  being 
injuriously  affected  by  oxidation,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  for  the  faience  to  be  fired  in  the  kiln  at 
a  heat  far  beyond  any  form  of  pottery,  and  even 
exceeding  the  melting  point  of  steel,  thereby 
securing  a  thoroughly  hard,  durable,  and  com- 
pact body  of  such  a  character  as  to  receive  a 
glaze  in  any  colour  without  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  its  being-  affected  by  any  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold.    The  colour  and  the  glazed 
surface  are  produced  by  a  combination  of  metallic 
oxides  which  are  thoroughly  fluxed  to  the  body, 
and  are  inseparable  from  it  either  by  mechanical 
or  atmospheric  causes.    When  in  the  plastic  form 
the  clay  can  be  moulded  into  any  form  desired ; 
and  as  we  understand  that  no  machinery  or 
mechanical  means  are  employed  in  this  process, 
but  only  skilled  hand-work,  it  will  be  understood 
that  hardness  and  monotony  of  effect  are  avoided 
and,  indeed,  this  is  very  observable  in  the  designs 
produced,  which  have  that  pleasing  variety  in  the 
detail  of  execution  indicative  of  true  artistic 
handling.    The  material  does  not  look  stamped 
or  embossed,  and  the  absence  of  the  stereotyped 
effect  so  observable  in  many  decorative  produc 
tions,  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the 
faience.    It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a 
material  thus  manipulated  has  many  obvious  uses, 
and  here  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of 
blocks  for  external  decoration,  varying  in  size 
from  Gib.  square  to    4ft.  or  5ft.  superficial 
area,  modelled  in  lich  deep  effects,  with  both 
shadow  and  colour  well  developed.    It  thus  pre- 
sents a  material  enabling  colour  to  be  judiciously 
aid   tastefully  introduced   into  exteriors  in 
thoroughly  artistic  manner  and  substantial  form. 
Tor  strings,  spandrels,  arches,  panels,  aud  other 
decorative  and  enriched  forms  of  exterior  archi 
tcctuie  it  appears  to  meet  a  decided  requirement, 
as  wc  are    unacquainted  with   any  material 
possis-iing  its  varied  qualifications.    Tor  interior 
work  its  uses  are  even  more  varied,  for  made 
cither  in  the  form  of  blocks  or  tiles,  aud  in  any 
shape  or  size,  it  is  capable  of  giving  unique 
•fleet  for  friezes,  dados,  hearths,  and  firesides, 


whilst  it  is  also  well  calculated  to  he  used  for 
panels  in  connection  with  wood  for  mantel- 
pieces, and  other  forms  of  house  furniture.  It  is 
also  capalle,  as  illustrated  at  the  exhibition,  of 
makiDg  very  beautiful  decorative  pottery.  Our 
illustration  shows  some  examples  of  terra-cotta 
and  constructive  faience  indicating  how  the 
glazed  material  which  we  have  now  briefly 
described  may  be  used,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.  The 
country-house  entrance -doorway  with  the  shell 
hood  has  faience  panels  and  enriched  consoles, 
the  framework  here,  as  in  the  other  examples, 
being  in  red  and  stone- coloured  terra-cotta. 
The  upper  Gothic  entrance-porch  has  mural 
decorative  panels,  and  dado  in  the  same  glazed 
material. 

miss  north's  gallery,  kew  gardens. 

During  many  recent  years  Miss  North  has  visited 
nearly  all  the  typical  portions  of  the  tropical 
and  sub- tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  delineating  their  scenery 
and  floras.     Commencing  with   Madeira  and 
Teneriffe,  she  afterwards  spent  some  time  in 
Jamaica  and    the  Brazils,  and  subsequently 
sketched  the  wonderful  vegetation  of  California, 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  Thence 
she  visited  Japan,  Borneo,  Java,  Singapore,  and 
Ceylon.     She  afterwards  spent  two  years  in 
India,  and  last  year  revisited  Borneo,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  a  tour  through   the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  proposes  returning  through  New 
Zealand  and  Taheite  to  San  Francisco,  aDd  thence 
home.     In  these  extensive  travels,   and  long 
sojourns  abroad,  Miss  North's  principal  object 
has  been  to  depict  in  oil,  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves,  all  the 
varied  and  beautiful  forms  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Being  an  industrious  and  rapid  worker,  she  has 
got  together  an  immense  number  of  sketches 
representing  the  trees,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  the 
countries  she  has  hitherto  visited.    When  the 
results  of  her  present  journey  round  the  world  are 
added,  they  will  form  a  nearly  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  typical  forms  of  tropical  vegetation, 
with  the  scenery  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  found.    A  selection  of  these  sketches  were 
exhibited  in  the  western  galleries  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  at  South  Kensington,  some 
years  ago,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  in 
the  galleries  at  9,  Conduit-street,  where  they 
attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  artists  and 
amateurs,  but  of  scientific  men,  as  much  for  their 
beauty    as    for   their    extreme  truthfulness. 
Among  others,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  was  so  mi- 
pressed  with  the  desirability   of  having  such 
representations  of  vegetation  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  of  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  found,  to  accom- 
pany and  illustrate  the  specimens  collected  in 
the  herbaria   and  hothouse  at  Kew,  that  he 
induced  the  Government  to  grant  a  site  in  the 
gardens  there,  on  which  the  gallery,  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  illustration,  has  just  been 
completed.    It  has  been  erected  wholly  at  the 
expense  of  Miss  North,  and  intended  as  a  gift 
from  her  to  the  nation.    It  is  situated  opposite 
to  the  "Temperate-house,"  in  the paik adjoining 
the  gate  leading  into  the  Richmond-road,  and 
consists  of  a  hall  50ft.  long  by  25ft.  wide,  and  as 
many  high,  lighted  by  a  clerestory.    It  is  cal- 
culated that  this  gallery  will  contain  between 
400  and  500  of  Miss  North's  sketches,  arranged 
partly  on  the  walls,  with  others  on  screens, 
classified  according  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found.    There  is,  besides,  in  the  rear 
of  the  gallery,  a  small  studio  lighted  from  the 
north,  and  a  caretaker's  house  in  a  corresponding 
situation  on  the  southern  end  of  the  gallery.  An 
important  feature  of  the  design  is  a  verandah 
extending  round  three  sides  of  the  gallery,  which 
is  intended  to  afford  shelter  from  the  sun  or  rain 
to  visitors  in  that  part  of  the  gardens.  Its 
pillars  will  eventually  be  covered  with  creepers, 
which  add  considerably  to  its  picturesque  effect. 
The  whole  is  in  red  brick  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  zinc,  and 
is  designed  in  a  plain  Classical  style,  without 
much  ornament.  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  P.R.S., 
is  the  architect. 

LUDFORD  HOUSE. 

Ludfoud  House,  near  Ludlow,  is  of  very  con- 
siderable antiquity,  a  deed  in  possession  of  the 
late  owners,  the  Chalrton  family,  making  men- 
tion of  a  houso  here  iu  the  11th  century.  In  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror  the  manor  of  Ludford 
belonged  to  the  Lord  of  Richard's  Castlo. 
Afterwards  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  family 


known  as  Jordrcn,  of  Ludford,  it  went  from 
them  into  possession  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  in  Ludlow,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  Teme.  During  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Ludford  was  bought  by  a  certain  Sir  Job 
Charlton,  who  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
therein  that  monarch  during  the  time  of  his 
residence  at  Ludlow  Castle.  Ludford  House  is 
rich  in  detail  of  the  best  kind  in  woodwork,  fur- 
niture, &c,  and  there  is  much  to  repay  consider- 
able study.  Tke  drawing,  which  is  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Howard,  shows  one  side  of  the  house, 
which,  though  not  the  best,  is  a  good  representa- 
tive front. 

st.  John's  EnscoPAL  church,  forfae. 
Tnis  church  has  been  erected  by  the  congrega- 
tion at  a  cost  of  about  £7,000.  All  the  money 
has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  The 
walls  are  built  of  local  stone  with  Polmaise  stone 
dressings,  which  are  carried  round  the  interior 
of  the  windows,  doors,  and  arches.  Inside  they 
are  lined  with  fin.  red  tiles  in  4^in.  courses, 
which  in  the  chancel  alternate  with  Din.  belts  of 
alabaster  to  every  two  or  three  courses  of  tiles. 
A  handsome  organ  has  been  subscribed  for,  and  is 
being  fitted  up  by  Conacher,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  church  is  to  be  heated  by  a  system  patented 
by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Dundee.  Mr.  James 
Scott,  Broughty  Ferry,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Bruce,  the  clerk  of  works.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  A.R.S.A. 

residences:  no.  1,  Portland- place. 
The  illustration  represents  an  important  building 
just  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  F.S.A.,  at  the  angle  of  Portland-place, 
Langham-street,  and  Chandos- street,  just  oppo- 
site the  Langham  Hotel.  The  ground-floor  has 
two  residences,  with  the  basements  below  them 
included.  Each  of  the  upper  stories  contains  a 
complete  residence  on  each  flat,  and  are  arranged 
as  shown  on  the  plans.  The  floors  of  each  flat 
are  constructed  of  cement  concrete  on  iron  girders. 
An  hydraulic  lift  is  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  staircase.  At  the  entrancs-door  is  a 
porter's  lodge,  having  command  of  both  the 
principal  and  the  servants'  staircase.  That 
residences  on  flats  are  in  demand,  may  be 
assumed,  as  these  were  nearly  all  taken  before 
the  building  was  completed,  and  only  the  first 
floor  remains  as  yet  unoccupied. 

REFERENCES  TO  PLANS. 


GROUND  PLAN. 
CHAN  DOS-STREET  SOTTB — 

1  Bedroom 

2  Di  essing  and  Bath-room 

3  Sitting-room 

4  Servants'  Staircase 

5  Hall  Porter's  Room 

6  Lift 

PORTLAND- PL  ACE  SUITE  — 

7  AV.C. 

8  Bath-room 

9  Bedroom 

10  Drawing-room  or  Bed- 

room 

1 1  Ante  Drawing-room 

12  DiawiDgiroom 

13  Dining-room 

14  Bedroom 

15  Service  and  Lift  from 

Kitchen 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

1  Bedroom 

2  DiDing-room 

3  Drawing-room 

4  Ante  Drawing-room 

5  Drawing-room  or  Bed- 

room 

6  Bedroom 

7  Bath-room 

8  W.C. 

9  Entrance  Vestibule 

10  Lift 

11  Bedroom 

12  Ditto 

13  Ditto 

14  Ditto 

15  Servants'  Staircase 

16  Larder 

17  Wine-cellar 

18  Coal-cellar 

19  Kitchen 


SMALL  STAIRCASE,  LECCI,  ITALY. 

This  interesting  drawing  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Vacher,  from  his  sketch  made  on  the 
spot,  to  illustrate  the  architectural  treatment  of 
small  staircases  when  Mr.  Aston  Webb  read  a 
paper  on  that  subject  a  short  time  since  before 
the  Architectural  Association.  The  lecture  was 
piinted  by  us  at  the  time,  with  illustrations. 

OLD  LECTERN,  DETLING  CHURCn,  KENT. 

TnE  fine  old  lectern  at  Detling  Church,  Kent, 
has  recently  been  brought  into  its  ancient  use,  or 
rather  it  has  been  so  restored  as  to  be  used  on 
reading  the  daily  Lessons  from.  Originally, 
three  desks,  on  a  sort  of  pillar  with  four  sides 
sloping  each  way  and  turning  on  a  pivot  at  the 
top  of  the  stand,  were  used  from  whence  to 
chant  the  breviary  services,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day  in  the  chapter-houses  abroad.  The 
Detling  Lectern  is  of  Decorative  date,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  its  kind  in  this  country.  A  drawing 
of  it  is  given  in  Parker's  "  Glossary  of  Mediaeval 
Architecture."  The  drawing  we  reproduce  to- 
day is  by  Mr.  Sydnoy  Vacher,  and  the  pulpit 
seen  in  the  view  was  designed  by  tho  late  Mr. 
Carpenter,  tho  well-known  Gothic  Revivalist. 
The  reading-pew  shown  on  the  left  has  lately 
been  made  up  from  tho  door  of  the  pulpit. 
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CEILING      CENTRE  FLOWERS 

MADE  ENTIRELY  EY  MACHINERY  FROM  THE  BEST  PAPIER  MACHE. 

TWO  FEET  DIAMETER. 
PRICE,   FIVE   SHILLINGS  EACH, 

These  pa  ttems  are  the  first  made  on  a  novel  principle,  and  are  with  confi- 
dence recornmended,  many  thousands  having  been  sold.  They  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable,  form  excellent  ventilators,  and  are  readily  fixed  by  four  screws, 
in  as  many  minutes.  They  may  be  had  finished  in  white  and  gold  at  6s.  extra, 
or  if  in  a  very  superior  manner,  at  10s.  extra. 

Cases  charged  Is.  for  each  Flower,  allowed  for  on  return. 
Descriptive  Circular  and  Opinions  of  the  Peess  Fbee  by  Post. 


FOR  LIST  OF  PATTERN  BOOKS,  SEE  FRONT  PAGE. 
NOW  IN  STOCK,  NEARLY 


VENTILATING   CENTRE  FLOWERS 

To  select  from.  Also  a  large  variety  of  CORNICES,  TRUSSES,  CAPITALS, 
BRACKETS,  CORNEK8,  BA8  RELIEFS,  ENRICHMENTS,  PATERA8, 
FRAMES,  FIGURES,  CEILINGS,  FRIEZES,  ROYAL  ARMS,  &c. 


THE  PAPIEK.  MACHE  COMPANY  (LIMITED),  21,  WELLINGTON  STKEET,  STRAND,  LONDON, 


RENDLE'S  NEW  PATENT  "ACME"  SYSTEM  OF  GLASS  ROOFINC. 


Copy. 


Army  Contract  Department. 
WAR  OFFICE, 
Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

18th  September,  1630. 


Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
acquaint  you  that  he  has  accepted  your  Tender,  dated  16th 
in«t.,  for  glazing,  in  accordance  with  ynnr  Patent  "Acme" 
System,  at  the  Royal  Arsena  and  Dockyard,  Woolwich 
during  a  period  of  twelye  months  from  the  15th  August,  1880. 

A  copy  of  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Contract  is  forwarded 
herewith  for  your  information  and  guidance. 

I  am,  Sir.  your  onedicnt  servant, 
BVAN  COLTILLE  NEPEAN,  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 
Mr.  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle.  3,  Westminster  Chambers 
Victoria-street,  London. 


Tins  system  is  recommended  for  all  flat  and  exposed  Roofs,  and  is  used  extensively  for 
Halls,  Churches,  and  all  important  Buildings.  A  glance  at  the  above  illustration  will 
is  possible  to  be  made.  (See  notices  in  The  Aechitect,  Builder,  and  Building  News, 
obtained  from 


ADVANTAGES. 

1  Great  saving  in  Maintenance,  no  Painting  or  Re-puttying 
required. 

2.  No  Breakages  from  Contraction  or  Expansion. 

3.  Very  Light  Construction,  thus  giving  increased  Light  and 
enhancing  the  Appearance. 

4.  Nodiip  from  Condensation,  the  moisture  running  i:itothe 
Patent  Bar  and  on  the  outside  of  the  Roof. 

5.  Very  easily  and  quickly  repaired. 

6.  The  Glazing  on  this  system  can  be  done  in  any  Weather. 

7.  Greater  strength,  as  the  Purlins  or  Cross  Beai era  tie  the  Roof 
—  strongly  together. 

Billiard  Rooms,  Picture  Galleries,  Dining  Rooms,  Concert 
show  that  the  u  Acme' 1  is  as  near  perfection  as  any  glazing* 
of  Oct.  1  and  9.) — Models  can  be  seen,  and  all  iuformatioa 


WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE,  Patentee. 

No.  S,  WESTMINSTER    CHAMBERS,    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 


Inexpensive.      &ood   Design.      Sound  Construction. 

LARGE    STOCK    ON    SHOW.        CATALOGUES    POST  FREE, 


Dado  Wall  Panelling,  Doors,  Floors,  and  Overdoors  in  Hard-Woods. 


DOMEST 


In  Old  English,  Q/ueen  Anne,  and  Georgian  Style3. 


W.  WALKER  and  SONS  are  one  of  the  largest  Stock-holders  and  Manufacturer 

of  High-class  Furniture  in  the  Kingdom. 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 
SYDNEY  EXHIBITION,  1880,  HIGHEST  AWARD  FOR  FURNITURE. 


STEAM   CABINET  WORKS. 


119,  BUNHBLL  ROW, 


E.O 
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CLARK'S 

IRON,  WOOD  AND 
NOISELESS  STEEL 
SHDTTERS. 

BUNNETT'S 

BRONZE-METAL 

WORK     of  every 
Description. 

BUNNETT'S 
LIFTS, 

made  to  suit  every  g 
requirement. 

CLARK'S 

SUNBLINDS  AND 
METALLIC  VENE- 
TIAN BLINDS. 

BUNNETT'S 

CONSERVATORIES, 
ORNAMENTAL 

IRONWORK, 
GIRDERS, 
COLUMNS, 
FIREPROOF  DOORS. 

CLARK'S 

METALLIC  SHOP 
FRONTS  TO  ANY 
DESIGN. 


CLARK,  BUNNETT  &  CO.,  Limited 

ENGINEERS  AND  FOUNDERS- 

CONTRACTORS  to  the  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  &  AUSTEIAN  GOVERNMENTS 

WORKS:   LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK. 


90,  QUEEN  STREET,  E.C.  \ 

RATHBONE  PLACE,  W. 

WORKS  AND  FOUNDRY,  (  -LONDON. 

NEW  CROSS,  S.E.  J 
RUE  NOTRE  DAME  DES  VICTOIRES,  40, 

PARIS 

162,  WEST  27th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


172,  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
57,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
87,  LORD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
8,  WESTMORELAND  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
EXCHANGE  CHAMBERS,  BIRMINGHAM 
13,  BOAR  LANE,  LEEDS. 
21*  SOUTH  ST.  DAVID  ST.,  EDINBURGH. 


ROLLERS 

SEASON  1881. 

ROLLERS  FOR  ROADS 
ROLLERS  FOR  TOWN  USE 
ROLLERS  FOR  PARKS 
ROLLERS  FOR  RACECOURSES 
ROLLERS  FOR  CRICKET  GROUNDS 
ROLLERS  FOR  GARDENS 
ROLLERS  FOR  ASPHALTING 

ALL  SIZES,   FROM    2    CWT.   TO  TEN  TONS. 

For  Illustrated  Price  lasts,  apply  to 

BAR  FORD  k  PERKINS, 

QUEEN  STREET  IRONWORKS, 
PETERBOROUGH, 

Who  are  by  far  the  largest  Makers  in  the  Trade,  and 
have  1  teen  Awarded  more  ROYAL  and  OTHER 
PRIZES  than  any  Uouse  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC- 
TJW  Photophono,  popularly  explained  mid  illustrated  by 
experiment*.  The  Great  Lightning  Induetoi ium  :  A  Popuhir 
Astronomical  Lecture,  Illustrated  l>y  beautiful  Dissolving  Views 
»•'•'  Effects, \c.,  l,y  Mr  .1.  I,.  King.  Musical  Sketches  of  a  hiith 
and  amusing  Order,  hy  Mr.  Kile  Lewis.  Magical  Art  in  Perfec- 
tion, by  Prof.  II.  Hollis.  Costume  Red  tall,  by  Madame  Katheilne 
Hickson.  Electric  Kailwav.  Leotard  and  Bfondln,  the  Wonder- 
ful Automata,  Diving  Bell,  4c.  Admission  to  the  whole,  lg 
Open  from  12  till  6,  and  from  7  till  10. 


Bills  of  Quantities 

pORRECTLY  LITHOGRAPHED,  the 

\J  Sketches  being  well  drawn  and  writing  clear  and  good.  b\ 
return  of  post  cei  tain. 


MODERATE. 


SHAKESPEARE 

STEAM  PRINTING  V'OKKS,  .1!)  COLMOKE-KOW, 
lilHiMINGH AM.  Plans  drawn  by  Supeiioi  Draughtsmen.  Une 
Cr  more  Cupiea  made  of  Specifications,  Jfcc. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Allday  lias  received  the  following  :— "The  Quantities 
were  duly  to  hand  per  first  post  this  morning,  and  we  arc  much 
"hliged  for  your  prompt  attenti"n  and  execution  of  the  "Works. 
We  scarcely  expected  you  would  accomplish  the  last  Bet  In  tiffs 
for  return  of  post,  cs  ■tcially  as  there  were  to  many  sketches  to 
nmkc  in  connection  with  them.  fTe  are  much  pleated  With  the 
style  of  execution  as  well  as  the  rapidity." 

HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

All  communications  respecting  the  erection  of 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS 

For  ChurcheSj  Chapels,  Schools,  Conservatories,  §c,} 

should  be  addressed  to 

J.  JONES  &  SONS, 

6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  Application. 
iVew   Work,— "  Churches  and  Church  Warming."   Post  Free. 


T.THOMASON 

AND  CO., 
29  £30,  GRAHAM  ST., 

Birmingham. 

AND 

76  &  78,  Cross  Street, 
Manchester. 

ESTABLISHED  1850. 

Al '  amtfucturers  of  every 
hind  of 

ABT  METAL 
WORK, 

SILVER, 

ELECTRO -PL  ATE, 

BRASS  &  IRON. 

ART  WOOD-WORK. 

At  the  Intern;i  tional  Exhi- 
bition 1862,  a  PRIZE  MEDAL 
was  awarded  for  BEAUTY  of 
DESIGN  and  EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP. 


Electric  Bells,  Fire  and 
Thief  A  /arms, 

FOR   HOTELS,   MANSIONS,  &c. 
Materials  ami  Woikmanship  Guaranteed, 

Lightning  Conductors  Fixed. 
ESTIMATES   ON  APPLICATION. 

SYDNEY  F  WALKER, 

TELEGRAPH  ENGINEER, 
BLACK-BOY  YABD,  LONG  BOW, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


BEN  GAY, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  GLAZIER,  &c. 

1  &  2,  Stanley-st.,  Easton-rd,,  Bristol, 

LEADED  WINDOWS,    PLAIS  &  GEOMETRICAL, 

FOR  CHURCHES.  DOMESTIC  BUILDING8.  &c. 

MORTAR  AND  CLAY  MILLS. 


PORTABLE  MORTAR  MILLS. 

Cheap,  Handy,  and  Efficient. 
Corn,  Coprolite,  and  Cement  Grinding  Machinery, 
PRATCHITT   BROTHERS,  Carlisle. 


HENRT  BASSANT, 

Patent  Parquet  Flcor  Manufacturer, 


Mad"  by  Machinery  to  ever  old 
l'loois.  and  fur  borders  to  suit 
Carpet,  \  and  1  Incii,  from  6d 
per  foot,  super. 

From  20  io  :;n ,uooit.  in  stock, read; 
for  laying. 

Floors  and  borders  cleaned  and 
repolished  on  the  shortest 
notice. 

Dado,  Oiling,  and  Wall  Panelling 
carefully  worked  to  plans. 
Estimates  Seat  on  Aai'li  ation. 
OFFICE  tan  s'ACTl'RY  : 

18,  WELLS  MEWS, 
WELLS  STRBKT, 

OXFORD  STHEET 
Late  of  3,  Little  Windmill-street 


7ZENTISH     RAG     STONE,  Ashlar 

_L\_  Facings,  Kerbs,  Road  Metalling,  &C,  supplied  from  the 
Iguanodon  Quarries,  Mnidstone,  and  Preston  Hull  Quarries. 
Aylesford.of  hestqu»my,  by  barge  or  rail.— W.  H.  i'  i.ns  i  l.D  & 
BON,  Maidstone,  l'roprietors. 


The  Buying  ftEws.  Apr-  15.  K&I. 


The  Building  Rews.  Apr-  15.  B&I. 
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An  Enoine  Which  Works  Without  a  Boiler  or  Steam, 


The  durability  ef 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  DELIVERY 

{INCLUDING  CONTINENTAL) 

GVER  TWENTY-FIVE  ENGINES, 


these  Engines  is 
now  established  by 
experience,  one  of 
them  having  run  —-Q^pJ. 
night  and  day  at 
the  Hinckley  Gas 
tVorks  for  over 
twelve  months  with- 
out any  expenditure 
for  repair ;  this  being 
equal  to  about  2i 
years'  average  work. 


,f  RLKKER  Si  SOU. 


Over  2,500  al- 
ready delivered. 

Very  numcrova, 
Testimonials  froet 
Users,  including  En- 
gineers, Mm  «?■ 
Science,  and  others, 
on  application  to  &s 
Makers. 

No  trouble  vii5v 
Coal,  Ashes  Sideisj!, 
Insurance,  Water, 
or  constant  atkjaJ- 
ance. 

No  Glaiads  tft 
pack,  or  ffatei 
Gauges  and  Steaan 
Gauges  to  watcl. 


STARTS  AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE. 


THE 


OTTO 


SILENT     GAS  ENGINE. 


(:'Otto"  and  Crossley's  Patents,  1876  and  1877.) 

They  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  chiefly  for  Hoisting,  Printing,  and  Pumping. 
delivered  (    NOMINAL   HORSE    POWER   h  1   2  3h  6  8   12  16    )  oTCuDrn 

rfANCHKSTEu.  bl£L&  \    MAXIMUM   H O 3 S E   POWER  I  li  21  4    9  12  13  24   J    Uf-.-fc.Ktu.  ret 

Prices  include  Cast-iron  Stand,  Turned  Fly-wheel,  and  Driving;  Pulley :  Water  Vessel,  Several  Duplicates,  and  Gas-Fittings  (excepting  Meter  and  Pipes,1. 


CASES  NOT 

cii.vrged  rr 


WORKS  AND  VEAD  OFFICES: 

Marlbro'  St.,  Gloster  St. 


CROSSLEY  BROTHERS, 

MANCHESTER. 


LONDON  HOUSE'. 

No.  24,  Poultry,  E.C,I,3ai3i 


Of  the  most 


PNEUMATIC  BELLS 


Improved  Mafcs. 


Of  every 


LIFTS 


Description. 


IRON  STAIRCASE 


J-  F.  CLARKE,   49,    MOORGATE    STREET,  LONDON. 

RUGBY  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  °fthegf-eate3tstrengthandbest^al|^ 

ROMAN  AND  LIAS  CEMENT,  BLUE  LIAS  HYDRAULIC  LIME,  Greund  and  TJnground. 

Rugby,  Warwickshire.  Works :— New  Bilton  and  Newbold. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  PARIAN  CEMENT, 

ROMAN,  MEDINA,  KEENE'S,  PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  and  WHITING. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


NINE  ELMS  BRASS. 


FRANCIS  &  CO. 


The  Old  Nine  Elms  Brand,  Established  1810.    Prize  Medals.— London,  1651 ;  Philadelphia,  1876 ;  Silver  Medal,  Taris,  1S7S. 

HIGHEST    AWARD    AT    PARIS    FOR    ENGLISH  CEMENT. 
EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE  AND  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS. 
Offices  and  Warehouses  :  Bridge  Foot,  Vauxhall,  London-Works  :  Cliffe-on-Thames.-Depots  :  Liverpool,  Glasgow.  Goole,  fcc, 
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TO  BE 


ORKING 


At  126,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA 


Coil, 


WHICH  WARMS  AND  VENTILATES   IN   ONE  OPERATION, 

and  brings  in  from  30  to  40  cubic  feet  of  fresh  warm  air  per  minute,  varying  in  temperature  from  90  deg.  to  1 10  deg.  at  pleasure 

without  SMELL,  SMOKE,  TROUBLE,  or  ATTENTION. 

Invaluable  for  healthfully  Warming  &  Ventilating  all  classes  of  Public,  Domestic,  &  Horticultural  Buildings. 


iesigned,  but  also 


The  Horning  Pos1  says  :— "  It  is  equally  remarkable  for  completeness  and  simplicity." 

The  Morning  AdvertUer  says  :  -  "  Messrs.  "Weeks  ard  Co.  have  solved  the  question  how  to  warm  and  ventilate  our  houses  efficiently  and  economically." 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says  :— "  We  were  struck,  not  only  with  its  efficiency  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  an  1  Hating,  for  which  it  is  specially  de 
with  its  value  for  Hospitals  and  Sick  Eooms." 

Hie  Gardener  t'  Magazine  fays: — "  The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  we  need  in  aid  of  health  in  this  climate  is  a  comfortable  and  healthy  atmosphere 
within  doors,  nnd  this  Weebs's  Hydro-Caloric  Coil  will  produce  for  us  at  a  reasonable  cost." 

The  Journal  of  Uorucul  ure  says  :— "  This  coil,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  Ventilator,  is  also  a  Disinfector  and  Vapourise:." 


FOE  PARTICULARS  AND  DIAGRAMS,  ADDRESS 


J.  WEEKS  and  CO.,  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Horticultural  Engineers, 
KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,  S.W. 


They  are  constructed  on  sound  scientific  principles,  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  operate. "- 

Professor  Grant,  LL.D.,  Glasgow  Observatory. 

BOYLE'S  PATENT 

SELF-ACTING 

AIR-PUMP  VENTILATORS 

Effectually  Extract  the  Foul  Air  ;  have  no  mechanical  movement ;  are  entirely  free  from  down-draught ; 
and  can  be  constructed  to  harmonise  with  every  Style  of  Architecture. 

THEY  ARE  PRONOUNCED  BY  THE  HIGHEST  AUTHORITIES  TO  BE  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  VENTILATORS  YET  INVENTED, 

VENTILATION  OF  SOIL  PIPES.— 10  inch  Ventilator,  3  inch  pipe,  Gal.  Iron  and  pabited,  specially  made  for  the  Ventilation  of 

Soil-pipes,  Price  35s. 

"  BOYLE'S  PATENT  SELF-ACTING  AIR  PUMP  VENTILATOR,  which  does  not  revolve,  is  the  best  Soil-Pipe  Ventilator  that 
I  know  of." — Eenest  Turner,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B.A  }  &C. 

"  1  have  often  made  use  of  the  Air  Pump  Ventilator  for  the  ventilation  of  Boil-pipes,  &c.,  and  consider  it  most  admirable.  Ita 
action  is  continuous,  and  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  order." 
"  It  iB  decidedly  the  most  efficient  foul  air  withdrawing  mediumthat  I  ever  met  with."— W-  Eassie,  Esq.,  C.E. 

PROSPECTUSES,  PRICE-LISTS,  &C,  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PATENTEES, 

ROBERT  ROTLE  &  SON,  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Engineers,  ■£ 

110,  BOTHWELL-STBEET,  GLASGOW;  &  64,  HOLBOBN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WoaKs— 154*,  BOTHWELL  8T11EET,  GLASGOW. 
"  Since  these  excellent  Ventilators  have  been  introduced  we  haye  now  got  perfect  methods  of  Ventilat'on."— Dr.  B.  W.  BlCSiUDSQH,  F.K.9. 


From  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Architect. 

•'Thave  used  your  Patent  Self  Acting  Air-Pump  Ventilators 
with  complete  success. 

"  From  experience  of  them  in  my  own  house  and  other  buildings 
—public  and  private — where  they  have  been  applied  under  my 
direction,  I  can  confidently  and  will  always  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  them." 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Arthur  Cates,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect  to  theCrown  &c. 

"  I  have  used  your  Air-Pump  Ventilator  with  satisfactory  result. 
Those  fixed  under  my  direction  at  the  Library  of  the  Inner  Temple 
have  realised  my  expectations,  and  completely  fulfil  the  object 
which  I  had  in  view.  I  consider  this  application  of  them  a  severe 
test,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it  confirms  the  state- 
ments which  you  make  as  to  their  efficacy  " 


From  8ir  "William  Thomson,  F.R. P. 
"  I  have  seen  Beveral  different  forms  of  Mr.  Boyle's  Air-Pumo 
Ventilator  in  actual  operation,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  testi- 
fying: to  their  efficiency.  They  thoroughly  realise  the  favourable 
anticipations  which  I  formed  from  experiments  on  models  shiwn 
to  me'by  Mr.  Boyle.  Having  one  fitted  up  in  my  yacht,  I  finl  it 
has  caused  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  draught." 


L  I  N  C 


T A- WALTON 


OR  THE 


UNBTJRY  WALL  DECORATION, 


(FREDK.  WALTON'S  PATENTS,) 

LINCRTJSTA  is  in  Ornamental  Relief,  like  Wood  Carving.  It  is  waterproof,  and  impermeable  to  moisture  or  damp.  It  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  It  will 
not  absorb  infection  —it  is,  therefore,  highly  sanitary.  It  can  be  adapted  by  Architects  to  any  style  of  building,  and  has  been  used  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  London,  and 
other  Mansions.  (See  Famphlet  with  list,  sent  free  on  application.)  It  is  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Morning  and  Billiard-rooms,  Banks,  Theatres. 
Concert-rooms,  Churches,  Steamboats,  Bailway  Carriages,  &c,  &c.   It  is  applicable  for  Dados,  Fanels,  Cornices,  Friezes,  Borders,  Cabinets,  Folding  Screens,  &c. 

LINCEUSTA  is  now  tho  Most  Fashionable  WALL  DECORATION,  and  the  Prices  have  been  Reduced.    See  New  Price  List  for  1881. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet,  "  Lincrusta-Walton— its  Commercial  Features  and  Art  Value."  sent  Free  on  Application. 
LINCRUSTA  has  omaxned  THREE   PRIZE  MEDALS. 

CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  THE 

SHOW  ROOMS,   9,   BERNERS  STREET,   LONDON,  W. 

As  Fixed  in  Various  Styles  ;  and  can  be  had  WHOLESALE  from 

WORKS     SUNEUEY-ON-THAMES . 

And  Retail  of  all  First-class  Decorators  and  Upholsterers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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SETTLEMENTS.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  38S). 

THIS  brings  me  to  another  part  of  my  sub- 
ject) — the  authority  of  an  architect  to 
order  extras.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
with  the  builder  he  is  generally  entitled  to  order 
ihein,  and  one  rarely  sees  a  contract  in  which 
his  powers  in  this  direction  are  expressly 
limited.  I  have  seen  a  contract  containing  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  signature  of  the 
proprietor  was  to  be  a  necessary  addition  to  all 
orders  for  extras  ;  but  I  happen  to  know  that  it 
became  a  dead  letter  as  the  works  comprised  in 
the  contract  went  on,  and  therefore  in  this  in- 
stance it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  tested.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  refer 
to  decided  cases  bearing  on  this  point,  because 
they  are  so  readily  accessible  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  peruse  published  works  bearing  on  the 
question.  Perhaps  the  most  recent,  and,  at  the 
the  same  time,  the  best,  of  such  works  is  Mr. 
Jenkins's  little  "Legal  Handbook  for  Archi- 
tects, "  published  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  I 
think  every  young  architect  ought  to  btudy  it. 
Probably  most  of  us  have  done  so ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  quote  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the  point  in 
question.  He  says, — "  Should  the  extras  be 
ordered  by  the  architect,  it  must  be  proved  that 
he  was  authorised  by  the  employer.  "  But  he 
goes  on  to  say, — "It  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  was  impliedly  authorised.  "  An  implied 
authority  does  not  sound  like  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  establish.  Quoting  the  same  authority, 
I  will  here  point  out  that  orders  for  extras 
should  not  be  retrospective.  "  The  want  of  a 
previous  order  will  not  be  supplied  by  one  given 
subsequently  to  performance ' '  ;  and  also  that 
the  verbal  order  of  the  employer  himself  is  in- 
sufficient to  establish  a  claim  for  extras.  In  the 
conditions  of  contract  issued  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  there  is  the  usual 
clause  as  to  ordering  extras  in  writing,  but  with 
the  modification  that  "any  plan  or  drawing 
expressly  given  and  signed  or  initialled  by  the 
architect  as  an  extra  or  variation"  shall  have 
equal  force.  And  this  seems  fair  enough  up  to 
a  certain  point.  But  is  it  quite  fair  to  put  the 
onus  of  discovering  the  discrepancies  between 
detail  and  contract  drawings  upon  the  builder  r 
This  seems  to  me  a  subject  for  discussion.  If 
all  the  chief  detail  drawings  of  the  work  can  be 
made  before  the  contract  is  signed,  then  the 
task  of  checking  and  comparing  any  subsequent 
drawings  on  their  arrival  might  not  be  very 
heavy.  But  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
detail  drawings  are  called  into  existence  as  the 
work  goes  on,  how  can  the  builder  be  expected 
to  say  by  mere  inspection  whether  they  contain 
more  than  was  included  in  his  contract  or  not? 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  latter  case,  at  any  rate, 
such  a  clause  as  this,  if  inserted,  should  be  very 
tenderly  used.  In  adjusting  contracts  where  a 
clerk  of  works  has  been  employed,  one  often 
notices  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  builder's 
agents  to  fix  on  him  the  responsibility  of  the 
extras,  or  a  good  many  of  them.  No  doubt,  in 
many  cases  there  would  be  very  little  harm  iu 
giving  a  clerk  of  works  a  certain  discretionary 
power  of  ordering  variations  in  construction 
which  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  some  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  and  which  must  be 
promptly  dealt  with.  But  where  any  such 
power  is  given,  there  is,  of  course,  just  a 
possibility  of  weakening  the  power  to  exclude 
unjast  claims  at  the  settlement.  When  the 
work  comprised  in  the  contract  is  finished  comes 
the  question  whether  the  account  shall  be  pre- 
pared jointly  by  the  architect  (or  his  surveyor) 
and  the  builder,  or  whether  the  latter  shall  send 
it  in  for  the  approval  of  the  former.  I  think 
that  in  most  cases  the  jointly  prepared  docu- 
ment leads  to  least  difference  of  opinion.  How- 
ever honestly  the  builder  or  his  agents  may  have 
intended  to  frame  the  account,  their  unassisted 
knowledge  of  the  variations  is  seldom  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  render  one  which  shall  be 
quite  free  from  criticism  ;  and  we  nil  kuow  how 
much  more  unpleasant  it  is  to  strike  out  than  to 
prevent  a  claim.  But  architects,  although, 
perhaps,  expected  by  their  clients  to  possess  an 
equal  taste  for  art  and  science,  are  very  seldom 
good  at  both.  I  think  that  if  Charles  Dickens 
had  known  a  little  more  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  profession  he  would  have  managed  to  say  iu 
his  well-known  ode  to  a  member  of  it  that  he 
was  "Architect,  artist,  accountant,  and  man." 

_  *  A  paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Association  by 
L,.  C.  1{ioi>ett  on  the  1st  intt. 


On  the  other  hand,  lie  would  have  been  sure  to 
have  made  capital  sport  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  a 
five-foot  rod  and  a  heavy  bill  of  extras  :  so  the 
eulogy  would  have  been  a  good  deal  qualified, 
after  all. 

So  far  I  have  assumed  that  the  settlement  is 
to  be  a  friendly  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  much  about  settlements  of  a  less  pleasant 
complexion.  The  matter  quickly  leaves  the 
architect's  hands.  The  arbitration  clause  comes 
into  operation,  aud  where  there  is  any  great  dis- 
play of  obstiuacy  on  either  side  it  saves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  no  doubt.  Unfortunately,  the 
eminent  members  of  the  profession  who  are  wont 
to  be  appoiuted  as  umpires,  are  often  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  in  all  respects  save  that  of  a 
knowledge  of  accounts.  If  the  case  be  large 
enough  to  justify  calling  in  a  surveyor  assessor 
to  tit  with  the  umpire  and  to  deal  with  the 
measurements  and  prices,  no  harm  is  done. 
There  is  something  in  a  name, — and  although 
by  any  other  name  "  extras"  are  no  cheaper,  I 
think  some  of  the  sting  is  removed  by  calling 
them  "additional  works."  I  note  that  the 
Institute  conditions  adopt  this  phrase,  and  there 
is  certainly  less  of  a  suggestion  of  spontaneous 
growth  in  the  term  "additional  works"  than 
there  is  in  the  other  word.  The  one  phrase 
seems  to  imply  that  the  client  ordered  more  to 
be  done,  the  other  suggests  that  the  architect 
"let  him  in  "  : — the  word  may  be  good  enough, 
but  this  is  the  meaning  which  it  has  to  a  great 
extent  acquired. 

I  shall  be  leaving  a  very  important  part  of  my 
subject  untouched  unless  I  say  something  about 
the  valuation  of  the  variations,  always  supposing 
that  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
settle  the  extent  of  them.  The  schedule  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Institute  Conditions  of  Contract 
is  supposed  to  govern  the  valuation,  and  this 
schedule  is,  as  we  know,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
a  copy  of  the  builder's  detailed  estimate.  The 
use  of  it  presents  little  difficulty,  if  the  user 
cultivates  that  judicial  impartiality  to  which  it 
should  be  his  ambition  (as  it  is  by  practice  in  his 
power)  to  attain.  But  where  there  is  no  such 
schedule  the  difficulty  is  sometimes  very  great. 
I  often  wonder  why  the  ordinary  published 
price-books  do  not  take  a  little  more  trouble  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  Perhaps  it  is  beyond 
their  power  ;  the  differences  of  locality  and  the 
rapid  fluctuations  of  markets  must  render  it 
very  difficult.  Still,  I  think  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  done,  and  that  if  a  tiustworthy,  not- 
too-elaborate  price-book  were  published  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces  (just  as  the  Post- 
Office  Directories  are),  giving  tne  prime-cost  rates 
of  builders'  work  in  the  several  localities,  it 
would  be  extremely  useful.  I  fear  I  cannot  say 
to  what  extent  such  a  venture  would  be  profit- 
able. One  result  of  such  a  publication  would 
be  a  great  assimilation  of  modes  of  measure- 
ment,— a  very  desirable  reform.  More  work 
would  be  let  on  schedule,  insuring  perhaps 
better  work,  because  it  would  be  done  with  a 
certainty  that  it  was  not  being  done  at  a  loss  ; 
and  the  little  country  builder,  very  good  at  his 
work,  but  very  weak  in  his  estimating,  would 
perhaps  be  able  to  realise  that  modest  fortune 
which,  under  the  present  system  of  tendering, 
seems  only  too  certain  to  evade  his  grasp.  Per- 
haps at  some  future  day  our  Architectural 
Association  and  its  allied  societies  throughout 
the  country  will  be  able  to  do  something  towards 
collecting  information  of  the  land.  I  spoke  of  the 
schedule  referred  to  in  the  Institute  conditions. 
In  this  particular  (as  in  some  others  which  it  is 
not  within  my  province  to  mention  here)  the 
conditions  are  a  little  weak.  They  do  not 
clearly  say  that  the  bills  of  quautiiies  are  the 
schedule,  although  we  .know  that  where 
quantities  have  been  supplied  they  generally  do 
form  it.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  measuring 
variations  is,  perhaps,  one  which  fairly  comes 
within  the  limit  of  my  paper.  Where  an  out- 
side surveyor  has  beeu  employed,  his  fees,  as  we 
all  know,  are  generally  added  to  the  extras,  and, 
as  we  probably  all  also  know,  would  be  the 
subject  of  much  indignation  on  the  part  of  some 
clients  if  they  knew  they  were  paying  them. 
This  is  very  unreasonable  and  unfortunate.  I 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  position  of  the 
measuring  surveyor  will  be  more  clearly  defined 
with  us,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  Scotland  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  there  will  be  no  mystery 
whatever  about  the  matter. 

Settlements  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  sub-letting  of  the  various  trades  is 
the  rule,  are  perhaps  the  most  tedious  and 


troublesome  of  any.  With  five  or  six  different 
sub-contractors  to  meet,  it  may  be  well  imagined 
that  there  is  room  for  occasional  controversy. 
The  rule  with  some  architects  is,  I  know,  to 
deal  only  with  the  contractor-in-cliief,  and  to 
leave  him  to  settle  with  the  rest.  Probably  this, 
course  is  the  easier;  although  in  practice  I  ad- 
mit that  I  have  generally  followed  the  other. 
There  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  going  over 
the  work  of  each  trade  with  the  man  who  is  a. 
perfect  master  of  that  trade.  One  is  pretty  sure 
to  get  some  practical  wrinkle  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  winch  quite  compensates  for  the 
additional  trouble  involved.  In  passing,  I  may, 
perhaps,  observe  that  for  districts  where  work 
is  thus  sub-let,  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
require  to  be  modified  as  regards  the  sub-letting 
clause  ordinarily  inserted  for  Loudon  jobs.  Not 
only  should  the  sub-letting  be  recognised,  but 
the  architect  should  reserve  some  sort  of  right 
of  approving  the  sub-contractors,  if  he  means 
to  have  the  work  properly  done.  A  good  system 
of  settlement  (but  one  not  always  practicable)  is 
to  agree  not  only  as  to  what  are  extras,  but  as 
to  what  is  their  value,  as  the  work  proceed.  One 
hears  and  knows  of  cases  where  this  has  been 
done,  and  where,  of  course,  much  trouble  has 
been  saved ;  and  it  certainly  sounds  like  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  But  supposing  you 
cannot  agree  ?  There  is  then  nothing  for  it  but 
to  fall  back  upon  the  old  system.  Of  course, 
the  arbitrator  could  be  called  in,  but  that  would 
be  too  ludicrous.  You  could  not  have  an  arbi- 
tration once  a  week. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  I  have  omitted  to 
abuse  the  builder,  and  to  quote  him  as  the 
creator  of  extras.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
omission  is  intentional.  One  can  but  speak  from 
one's  own  experience,  and  mine  may  be  of  the 
more  fortunate  sort ;  but  I  have  not  found  that 
contractors,  as  a  rule,  desire  to  create  extras. 
When  a  contract  is  taken,  the  builder,  if  he  be 
a  man  of  any  method  at  all,  and  in  a  fairly  large 
way,  of  course  makes  his  arrangements  for  cer- 
tain supplies  of  materials  and  labour,  all  of 
which  arrangements  are  apt  to  be  upset  if  there 
be  any  material  alteration  in  the  intended  works. 
It  is  not  necessarily  to  his  interest  to  have  any 
such  disturbance. 

There  is  one  sort  of  settlement  quite  free  from 
extras.  Under  such  a  system  as  that  to  which 
I  just  now  referred  (building  by  schedule),  there 
would,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  no  extras,  and 
there  would  be  one  bugbear  the  less  to  worry 
the  architect.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Scotch 
or  French  architects,  who  build  by  schedule, 
may  suffer  from  the  difficulty  in  question.  In 
both  those  countries  the  work  is,  as  we  know, 
measured  and  valued  on  a  schedule.  Iu  Scot- 
land, and,  I  presume,  in  France,  some  kind  of 
estimate  is  given.  But,  where  it  is  understood 
that  all  is  to  be  measured  at  the  finish,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  absolute  total  cost  can  be  calculated 
beforehand.  No  doubt,  it  is  understood  that  it 
is  approximate.  Speaking  to  a  French  architect 
on  the  question  of  the  cost  of  work,  a  short 
time  ago,  he  assured  me  that,  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual practice  (and  he  has  a  large  one),  a  client 
was  always  very  meek  and  manageable  on 
this  score,  and  "he  lends  me  his  purse,"  was 
the  expression  which  he  used,  in  order  to  convey 
the  idea  of  his  complete  docility.  A  beautiful 
and  resigned  spirit,  quite  unusual  among 
English  clients,  so  far  as  my  experience  carries 
me. 

A  very  familiar  form  of  extra  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  weakness  of  sub-contracts.  The 
chief  contract  embraces,  perhaps,  a  number  of 
provisions  as  to  gas-fitting-,  hot-water  worlr, 
sculpture,  stained  glass,  and  other  decorations. 
You  make  sub-contracts  with  various  tradesmen 
or  artists.  At  the  close  of  the  job  you  find  that 
you  were  not  quite  so  careful  in  the  clauses  of 
your  specifications  for  these  sub-contracts  as 
you  wtre  with  those  of  the  specification-iu- 
chief .  What  I  say  may  sound  superfluous,  but 
I  have  a  good  many  accounts  to  deal  with,  and 
I  get  only  too  much  evidence  that  it  is  not. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  loophole  for  an  extra  in 
some  of  these  items.  The  gasfitters  have  re- 
quired and  received  such  an  amount  of  attention 
from  the  carpenters  that  you  could  almost  be- 
lieve that  they  had  been  lady  gasfitters  !  The 
hot-water  man  wants  you  to  find  him  all  the 
materials  for  setting  his  boilers  and  building  his 
flues,  and  often  all  the  labour  too ;  but  he  was 
not  nearly  so  emphatic  about  these  requirements 
before  signing  his  contract.  You  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  understood  him  more  clearly.  I 
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aJo  not  say  it  was  his  fault.  The  other  people 
scorn  to  bring  so  much  as  a  step-ladder  on  to  the 
premises,  and  proceed  to  use  the  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  builder,  who,  instead  of  carting  away 
Ms  scaffold-poles  and  cords  and  planks,  practi- 
cally invests  them  at  a  good  rate  of  interest, 
charging  so  well  for  the  hire  of  them  that  you 
might  almost  expect  the  "  plant  "  to  fructify  in 
its  unexpected  state  of  prosperity.  The  carver 
has  no  scaffolding,  and  you  must  not  only  find 
it  f®r  him  (unless  you  bargained  otherwise),  but 
must  shift  it  about  to  suit  him.  I  do  not  say 
that  any  of  these  claims  are  fictitious  or  unjust. 
I  merely  remark  you  should  guard  against 
them. 

A  cause — though  a  less  frequent  cause — of 
extras  is  the  old  "  p.c."  difficulty.  You  provide 
your  little  sums  of  money  for  locks  and  latches, 
for  stoves  and  chimney-pieces,  but  you  have 
omitted  to  say  that  the  amounts  did  not  include 
the  builder's  profit.  You  are  not  too  busy,  per- 
haps, to  go  about  and  order  these  things  your- 
self. When  you  get  the  bill  you  tell  your  builder 
to  pay  it,  and  he  does  so  ;  but  if  he  find  the 
merchants  deaf  to  his  appeals  for  discounts  he 
fairly  enough  charges  your  client  with  a  profit. 
You  cannot,  because  you  had  omitted  to  put  the 
letters  "p.c."  after  the  sums  provided,  or  to 
arrange  that  he  should  have  a  discount.  This, 
again,  is  a  most  elementary  piece  of  instruction, 
and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  introduce  it,  but  I 
know  it  is  a  caution  much  required  by  those 
•who  have  not  had  experience  in  difficulties  of 
the  sort. 

Another  cause  of  extras  in  connection  with  the 
prime-cost  difficulty  occurs  to  me.  The  preven- 
tive is  simple  enough  ;  but  the  difficulty  often 
arises.  Your  client  being  anxious  to  choose  his 
grates  or  tiles,  or  some  similar  little  matters,  all 
provided  in  the  contract,  but  in  the  selection  of 
which  you  give  him  discretionary  power,  asks 
you  to  take  him  round  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  dealers  in  such  things.  The  merchant  sup- 
plies the  goods,  and  invoices  them  to  your  client 
or  to  yourself,  and  does  not  press  auybody  for 
the  money.  The  account  has  been  delivered  to 
you,  but  you  have  sent  it  on  to  your  builder  to 
pay.  Circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol, or  at  any  rate  you  have  not,  prevent  him 
from  paying  it  at  once.  The  same  circum- 
stances, however,  induce  a  rather  speedy  wind- 
ing-up of  the  contract  accounts,  and  you  give 
your  builder  a  certificate  for  his  balance,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  goods  remain 
unpaid  for.  "Circumstances"  again  assert 
themselves  in  a  way  unpropitious  to  your  late 
sontractor,  who  liquidates,  and  starts  again,  re- 
generate and  ready  for  fresh  troubles.  You  are 
a  little  surprised  to  find  the  merchant  so  calm 
and  unmoved.  Having  just  settled  down  to 
admire  this  good  man  struggling — one  might 
almost  say,  satisfied — with  adversity,  you  are 
further  surprised  by  the  delivery  of  his  account, 
made  out  to  you  or  to  your  client.  The  disturb- 
ing effect  of  this  upon  your  recent  settlement  is 
easy  to  imagine.  The  preventive  is  equally  easy. 
Take  care  another  time  that  the  order  to  the 
merchant  comes  through  the  contractor. 

The  grandest  safeguard  against  extras  is,  of 
course,  the  "money  provision,"  to  be  expended 
as  directed.  I  think  the  builder  generally  is 
directed  to  expend  it.  In  contracts  of  a  heavy 
sort  for  public  bodies  who  are  perhaps  borrowing 
the  amount  which  they  propose  to  spend,  and 
who  perhaps  cannot  afterwards  enlarge  their 
(borrowing  powers,  ten  per  cent,  would  be  a  pru- 
dent provision.  With  an  ordinary  client,  I  think 
that  a  sum  of  at  least  five  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  contract  should  be  thus  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  architect.  And  it  is  all  the 
better  for  the  client  if  he  does  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  provision.  However  perfect  may 
be  your  confidence  in  your  client,  or  his  in  you, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  can,  as  a  rule,  be  safely 
trusted  with  a  money  provision.  He  will  spend 
it  three  or  four  times  over. 

One  word  with  reference  to  omissions.  Some 
system  of  booking  omissions  at  least  as  clearly 
as  the  extras  are  recorded  is  much  to  be  desired. 
No  doubt  the  young  architect  with  one  job  will 
be  pretty  clear  as  to  his  omissions ;  but  when 
work  gets  more  plentiful,  and  particularly  when 
It  happens  to  spread  over  a  long  term,  he  is  very 
likely  to  forget  a  few  of  them.  Most  architects 
have,  I  fear,  a  kind  of  horror  of  bookkeeping  ; 
but  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  a  necessity, and  will 
save  much  time  in  the  end.  At  any  rate,  a  little 
debtor  and  creditor  account  might  be  kept  against 
the  "  provisional  "  items,  by  which  could  bo  seen 


at  a  glance  how  you  were  getting  on,  and  when 
to  enforce  severe  economy  with  reference  to 
these.  Many  an  unpleasant  surprise  at  the 
finish  would  be  spared  by  even  this  little  exercise 
of  commercial  intelligence. 


DINNER  OF  THE  BUILDERS'  CLERKS' 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ABOUT  120  friends  and  supporters  of  this 
Institution  met  at  dinner  on  Thursday 
evening  in  last  week,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
Gresham-street,  E.C.,  to  celebrate  the  14th 
anniversary.  The  institution  has  as  its  objects, 
the  granting  of  permanent  pensions  to  the  clerks 
of  builders  and  their  widows,  and  the  giving 
of  temporary  relief,  and  also  the  purchase  of 
presentations  to  homes  for  their  orphans.  This 
was  the  third  annual  dinner,  and,  like  the  last 
one,  has  shown  a  marked  and  gratifying  advance 
on  the  previous  gatherings  of  a  similar  kind, 
alike  in  the  numbers  attending  it,  the  interest 
and  spirit  manifested  in  the  proceedings,  and  the 
amount  of  money  collected.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  the  president, 
who  was  supported  by  more  than  120  gentle- 
men, including  many  well-known  builders  and 
contractors  of  the  metropolis.  In  giving  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  Success  and  Continued 
Success  to  the  Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent 
Institution,"  the  president  sketched  the  history 
of  the  institution  from  its  foundation  in  1866, 
showing  the  large  and  progressive  increase  in 
funds  that  had  been  made  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  appealed  to  those  present  to  mark  the 
present  year  by  raising  £250  for  a  third  presen- 
tation to  an  orphan  home.  The  funds  were  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  ;  there  were  credit  balances 
of  £103  on  the  relief  fund  and  £48  on  the  orphan 
fund,  while  they  had  £1,350  invested.  The 
working  expenses  were  exceedingly  small.  At 
present  they  maintained  ten  pensioners,  and  two 
orphans.  Donations  amounting  to  £173  Gs.  and 
subscriptions  of  £39  14s.  were  announced  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wheatley,  making  a  total 
of  £213,  and  in  response  to  a  challenge  from  the 
president  to  help  to  bring  this  to  £250,  many 
gentlemen  followed  his  example  and  increased 
or  doubled  their  subscriptions,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  an  additional  sum  of 
£47  14s.  was  announced,  making  a  total  for  the 
evening  of  £260  14s.,  a  notification  received 
with  cheers. 

.  (.^CtE».C  

CHIPS. 

A  monument  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Wells 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  13th  (Prince  Albert's)  Light  Infantry  killed 
in  the  South  African  campaign  of  1878-9.  It  is 
Early  English  in  style,  and  is  of  the  Doulting 
stone  so  generally  employed  in  the  cathedral  ;  it  is 
6ft.  6in.  high,  and  9ft.  long,  and  contains  five 
panels,  four  of  yellow  Marfield  stone.  That  in  the 
centre,  which  is  higher  and  wider  than  the  others, 
is  occupied  by  a  representation  in  terra-cotta  of 
David  just  after  he  has  slain  Goliath.  The  sculp- 
tor is  Mr.  Tinworth,  of  Messrs.  Doulton's,  Lam- 
beth ;  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  of  Spring  Gardens, 
London,  is  the  architect. 

At  the  Somersetshire  quarter  sessions,  last  week, 
plans  were  approved  for  the  erection  of  a  detached 
block  for  80  female  patients  at  the  asylum,  and 
£8,500  voted  towards  the  cost  of  building. 

The  Swansea  Harbour  trustees,  on  Monday,  in- 
creased the  salary  of  Mr.  Capper,  the  harbour 
superintendent,  from  £600  to  £900  a  year. 

Mr.  Joseph  Spicer,  at  present  local- board  sur- 
veyor, of  Staines,  was  last  week  elected  surveyor 
of  Southend-on-Sea,  at  a  salary  of  £100  a 
year. 

A  stained-glass  Maikham  memorial  window  is 
being  placed  m  the  paiish-church  of  Melton  Mow- 
bray. The  work  is  being  done  by  Messrs.  Wailes 
and  Strang,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Oa  Saturday  week  the  memorial-stones  of  a  new 
chapel  and  schools,  which  are  in  course  of  erection 
in  Earle-street,  Crewe,  were  laid.  The  chapel  will 
be  54ft  3in.  by  42ft.  internally,  schoolroom  and 
ciassroom  (on  the  grouud -floor)  51ft.  by  21ft.,  and 
a  similar  schoolroom  and  classroom  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  plaus  also  include  a  minister's  vestry, 
to  be  erected  at  a  future  time.  The  design  is  of 
Gothic  character.  The  buildings  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  architect,  Burslem,  and 
are  being  erected  by  Mr.  John  Grosvenor,  builder, 
Tunstull,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being  £1,703. 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  had  a 
conversazione  on  Monday  week  at  Taunton 
Castle. 


Butlirms  Mclltscnct 

Rock  Chuech,  near  Bewdiey. — The  restora- 
tion of  the  tower  of  this  church  has  just  been 
completed.  When  it  was  resolved  last  summer 
to  take  the  work  in  hand  it  was  found  to  be  in  a 
most  dangerous  condition  as  regarded  the  upper 
portion,  and  owing  to  the  roof  being  thoroughly 
rotten,  the  wet  found  its  way  into  the  bell 
framing  and  floors  beneith  which  were  rapidly 
decaying.  It  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild 
the  upper  portion  from  the  top  of  the  belfry 
windows,  put  a  new  lead  roof,  renew  the  tracery 
in  several  windows,  and  generally  restore  where 
needed  down  to  the  ground.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm.  Porter,  of  Malvern, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin  B.  Buckle, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Edinburgh. — Operations  have  just  been  com- 
menced for  the  erection  of  a  church  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  South-Back  of  Canongate  and  St. 
John-street.  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Browne, 
Wemyss-place,  are  the  architects.  The  plan  of 
the  body  of  the  church  is  T-shaped,  the  extremity 
of  the  long  arm  being  octagonal ;  and  against 
the  angled  sides  being  set  circular  stairs  leading 
to  the  galleries,  and  a  porch  and  vestibule  which 
form  the  principal  entrance.  The  nave  is  covered 
in  one  span  with  a  hammer-beam  roof,  and  is 
ceiled  with  a  narrow  boarding  at  the  level  of  the 
collars.  Behind  the  pulpit,  completing  the 
cruciform  plan  of  the  church,  are  an  organ  and 
choir  gallery,  and  under  a  vestry  and  lavatories. 
The  church  will  be  seated  for  875  people,  ex- 
clusive of  the  choir,  535  being  accommodated  in 
the  area,  and  340  in  the  gallery.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £4,000,  consequently  there  are  no  purely 
decorative  features.  The  walls  will  be  built  of 
square  snecked  rubble,  with  scabbled  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roof  covered  with  plain  red 
tiles.  Messrs.  Wm.  Beattie  and  Sons  are  the 
principal  contractors,  and  Mr.  T.  Bryning  acts 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Halifax. — Lea  Mount  Board  Schools. — 
These  schools,  the  sixth  built  by  the  Halifax 
School  Board,  were  opened  last  week.  The  site 
is  open  and  elevated,  and  a  tower  having  been 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  schools 
are  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  district.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  a  version  of 
Early  Pointed,  treated  somewhat  ornamentally, 
on  account  of  the  site  adjoining  the  new 
Shrogg's  Park,  now  in  course  of  formation  by 
the  Halifax  Corporation.  The  ground  in  front 
of  the  schools  is  ornamentally  laid  out  with 
shrubbery,  &c,  the  playground  being  at  the 
back.  Covered  playsheds  are  provided,  as  also  a 
detached  caretaker's  house,  so  placed  as  to  com- 
mand the  premises,  on  account  of  the  district 
being  somewhat  lonely.  The  schools  accommo- 
date 650  children,  in  three  departments,  and  all 
the  rooms  enter  from  a  central  corridor,  except 
the  teachers'  rooms  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  de- 
partments, which  open  direct  into  the  large 
schoolrooms.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Leeming 
and  Leeming,  of  Halifax,  Mr.  R.  F.  Bryan 
acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

Hanley,  Staff. — The  fifth  school  erected  by 
the  Hanley  School  Board  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week.  The  group  of  buildings  are 
of  simple  Gothic  style,  the  walling  materials 
being  in  local  red  brick,  with  Holliugton  stone 
sparingly  used  for  heads  and  sills,  and  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  blue  and  red  plain  tiles,  in 
bands,  with  a  cresting  and  gable  fiuials  of  terra- 
cotta. The  total  accommodation  is  for  637 
places,  with  main  rooms  and  class-rooms,  divided 
with  glazed  screens  and  sliding  partitions. 
There  are  large  inclosed  cap  and  cloak-rooms, 
with  lavatories  to  each  department,  and  master 
and  mistress'  rooms  attached.  The  heating  is  by 
Shorland's  Manchester  school -grates,  and  a 
hot-water  apparatus,  on  the  small-bore  prin- 
cipal, by  Messrs.  J.  King,  of  Liverpool.  The 
ventilation  is  provided  for  by  bringing  the  outer 
air  into  the  various  rooms  through  large  grids 
in  the  walls  in  connection  with  vertical  tubes, 
and  flues  to  sliding-grids  in  the  window-boards; 
and  foul  air  is  drawn  up  through  openings  in 
ceilings,  directly  communicating  with  trunks, 
fitted  with  Boyle's  air  exhaust-pumps,  placed  in 
turrets  on  the  apices  of  the  roofs.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding tho  boundary  walls  and  asphalting,  is 
£4,145.  The  builder  was  Mr.  John  Gallimure, 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
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superintendence  of  Mr.  U.  A.  Heatos,  of  Hanley, 
the  board's  architect. 

Huddersfield. — A  new  theatre  was  opened 
on  Monday.  The  Ramsden-street  frontage  is  of 
boasted  ashlar,  and  is  60ft.  -wide,  containing  six 
entrances,  while  the  side  to  Bull  and  Mouth- 
street  is  of  hammer-dressed  stonework,  and  is 
1 18ft.  wide,  and  has  other  entrances.  The  stage 
opening  is  261't.  wide  and  2Sft.  high,  and  has 
two  tiers  of  private  boxes  on  each  side.  The 
dress-circle  will  be  furnished  with  movable  seats, 
will  accommodate  120  persons,  and  has  its  own 
refreshment-bar,  cloak-room,  and  lavatory.  The 
upper  circles  will  accommodate  130  persons,  and 
also  has  separate  smoking-room,  bar  crush- 
room,  and  lavatory.  The  gallery  and  pit  will 
each  seat  1,000  persons.  The  level  of  the  stage 
is  so  arranged  that  during  a  performance  a  car- 
riage and  pair  can  be  driven  direct  from  the 
street  on  to  the  stage,  thus  obviating  the  provi- 
sion of  stabling  within  the  building.  The  pit 
seats  and  upper  circles  are  provided  with  a  hat- 
rail.  Mr.  B.  E.  Entwhistle  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Love,  Southport,  the  contractor ;  the 
decorations  are  by  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Watter- 
son,  of  Liverpool. 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  Campbell-streer,  was 
laid  on  the  6th  inst.  The  building,  which  is  of 
red  brick  with  a  very  sparing  use  of  stone,  con- 
sists of  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  north 
porch,  north  and  south  double  transepts,  apsidal- 
ended  chancel,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestries  on 
south  side,  and  bell-turret  on  north  side  of 
chancel.  Beneath  vestries  is  the  heating- 
chamber.  The  aisles  are  unusually  low  and 
narrow,  and  the  clerestory  higher  than  is  com- 
mon, it  being  necessary  on  account  of  surround- 
ing buildings  to  effect  the  entire  lighting  of  the 
nave  by  the  clerestory  and  west  windows.  The 
transepts  show  externally  as  coupled  gables, 
having  couplet  lancets,  and  above  these  cusped 
circular  windows.  At  the  junction  of  chancel 
and  transepts  rises  to  a  height  of  90ft.  a  slender 
octagonal  bell-turret,  with  slated  spire.  The 
roofs  are  open-timbered,  of  good  pitch,  and 
divided  into  panels  by  wrought,  stained,  and 
varnished  arched  principals  and  wrought  purlins. 
The  seating  is  of  wrought,  stained,  and  varnished 
deal,  with  ornamental  ends.  The  dimensions 
are:  Nave,  80ft.  by  34ft.,  with  a  height  of 
about  58ft.  to  apex  of  roof;  north  and  south 
aisles,  51ft.  by  8ft.  wide;  transepts,  25ft.  by 
16ft.  ;  and  chancel,  19ft.  by  22ft.  by  a  h6ight  of 
about  50ft.  to  apex  of  wood-panelled  ceiling. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Sampson,  of 
Tyrell-street,  Bradford,  and  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Malone,  of 
Great  Thornton-street,  Hull. 

Salisbury.— The  beautiful  and  unique  refec- 
tory in  New  Canal-strett,  known  as  lTe  Halle 
of  John  Halle,"  has  just  been  carefully  restored, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fred.  Bath, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Crown-chambers,  Salisbury. 
This  banquetiDg-hall  was  erected  between  1467 
and  1484  by  one  John  Halle,  and  prior  to  1834 
was  divided  and  subdivided  into  many  small 
rooms ;  but  in  that  year  the  then  owner,  Mr. 
Sampson  Payne,  had  it  restored  to  its  original 
proportions.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  win- 
dows, its  elaborately-carved  screen,  its  antique 
chimney-piece,  and  massive  and  baldly -corbelled 
roof.  Mr.  Bath  has  designed  and  carried  out  a 
new  street-front  to  the  hall,  of  well-seasoned 
oak  framework  with  sgraffito  plastering;  in  the 
lower  part  are  shop-fronts,  entirely  of  carved 
oak,  witli  plate-glass  windows,  and  over  this  is 
carried  on  carved  corbels  a  projecting  story  ;  a 
second  story  projects  yet  further  and  is  crowned 
by  a  steep  gable  having  ornate  barge-boards. 
The  carving,  including  figures  of  John  Halle 
and  King  Edward  IV.,  and  the  sgraffito  work 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter.  The  general  contract  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  John  Wort,  builder,  of  Park  Works, 
Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Diocesan  Church  Building  Asso- 
ciation.— At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting, 
held  at  the  Boardroom  in  the  Close,  on  Tuesday 
<Tu|ek'  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 
Ihat  the  vacant  post  of  architect  to  the  society 
be  not  filled  up.  That  when  a  survey  or  report 
upon  a  church  be  desired  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  its  restoration,  it  be  lawful  for  them 
to  call  in  any  architect  approved  by  the  General 
Committee  (instead  of,  as  heretofore,  the  hono- 
rary diocesan  architect)  towards  whose  fee  the 


society  would  undertake  to  contributo  £3  3s., 
should,  he  not  be  eventually  employed  as  the 
architect.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  General 
Committee  requiring  a  report  upon  any  plans 
submitted  to  them,  they  may  obtain  the  opinion 
of  any  eminent  architect,  and  give  a  fee  not  ex- 
ceeding £3  3s.  from  the  funds  of  the  society. 
That  these  rules  be  submitted  to  the  next 
quarterly  meeting.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
annual  meeting  the  usual  quarterly  meeting  was 
held,  when  the  grant  of  £60  for  Broad  Hinton, 
Wilts,  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  the  works  beiug 
completed ;  and  a  grant  of  £30  was  made  to 
Christchurch,  Warminster,  Wilts,  all  the  seats 
of  which  are  proposed  to  be  free  and  unappro- 
priated. 

Sheffield. — The  Church  portion  of  the  new 
cemetery  in  Intake-road  was  consecrated  on 
the  28th  ult.  The  cemetery  contains  50  acres,  and 
has  entrances  from  the  Intake  road  and  Manor- 
lane.  The  former,  the  principal  entrance,  is 
under  a  gateway,  with  stone  vaulted  ceiling, 
and  wrought-iron  gates,  surmounted  by  a 
tower.  Above  the  gateway  is  a  residence  for  an 
under- sexton,  and  the  clock-chamber  and 
cistern-room  occupy  the  top  story.  On  one 
side  of  this  gateway  are  the  board  offices,  with 
general  office,  fireproof  muniment  room,  and 
superintendent's  house,  approached  by  cloisters 
from  the  gateway,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the 
residence  of  head-sexton,  with  workyard  and 
offices.  In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  are  two 
two  chapels,  similar  in  general  plan  and 
arrangement,  but  slightly  varied  in  design. 
They  are  each  75  ft.  by  24  ft.,  each 
having-  a  mortuary  aisle  37ft.  by  15ft.,  sepa- 
rated from  the  chapel  by  a  glazed  stone  screen. 
They  have  also  a  vestry  with  lavatory,  &c.  The 
roofs  are  panelled  in  pitch-pine  ;  the  passages 
are  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  seats,  which 
are  open  benches,  stand  on  a  wood 
pavement.  The  chapels  are  warmed  and  venti- 
lated on  Haden's  system.  The  floors  of  mortu- 
aries are  of  cement  concrete.  The  third  chapel — 
that  for  the  Roman  Catholics — has  not  yet  been 
erected.  The  cemetery  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
7ft.  high.  The  materials  of  the  buildings  are 
externally  Worrall  wallstone,  hammer-dressed, 
with  Hollington  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  Westmoreland  green  slating ;  and 
the  design  is  founded  on  the  local  architec- 
ture of  the  Tudor  period.  The  site  was  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  £13,625,  and  the  buildings, 
roads,  &c,  have  cost  about  £25,000.  The  works 
were  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  and 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  M.  E. 
Hadfield  and  Son.  Mr.  Geo.  Webster  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs.  Ridal  and  Arni- 
son  have  been  the  general  contractors.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilman  has  executed  the  stone-carving  ;  the 
fittings  and  furniture  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Bay  and  Messrs.  Appleyard  ;  and  Messrs. 
Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  have  made 
the  entrance  gates  and  ornamental  ironwork. 

Sunderland. — The  first  stone  of  new  Sunday- 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
Church,  Fa wcett- street,  will  be  laid  on  Tuesday 
next.  The  plan  is  not  the  usual  rectangle,  but 
is  eight  sides  of  a  twelve-sided  figure,  and.  will 
form  the  apsidal  termination  of  a  church  to  be 
built  hereafter.  The  outer  part  of  figure  is 
capable  of  being  shut  off  into  eight  class-rooms 
by  revolving  wooden  shutters,  the  inter- divisions 
being  by  the  same  means.  Accommodation  is  found 
for  600 .  The  upper  class-rooms  form  a  continuation 
of  theaisleof  the  church,  with  roofs  of  the  usual  flat 
pitch,  and  the  central  drum  (which  is  supported 
by  iron  pillars,  in  which  the  shutters  work)  is  a 
continuation  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  with  a 
steep  roof,  having  dormer  windows.  The  walls 
are  faced  with  stone,  and  all  the  joiner's  work  is 
in  pitch-line.  The  warming  is  by  hot  water- 
pipes,  so  arranged  that  the  central  pait  can  be 
warmed  for  week  night  lectures,  independently 
of  the  class-rooms.  The  contracts  amount  to 
about  £2,200,  including  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing. Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  High-row,  Dar- 
lington, is  architect. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Durham  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society,  held  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  the  following  grants  were  made  : — Tyne- 
mouth,  new  church,  £100;  Castle  Eden,  new 
church,  £80 ;  Shildon  Church  restoration,  £50  ;  St. 
Andrew's  Church  restoration,  £50  ;  Ayliffe  Church 
restoration,  £50  ;  Washington  Church  restoration, 
£40 ;  and  CheviDgton  Church,  £10. 


COMPETITIONS. 

H altwiiistle . — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  U 
about  to  be  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
James  Murchie,  of  Carlisle,  whose  plans  were 
selected  in  competition  with  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Son,  of  Shotley  Bridge,  Messrs.  Hetherington 
and  Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Race,  of  W eardale, 
and  Mr.  Hcslop,  of  Haltwhistle. 

Newbury  Drainage. — The  town  council  have 
awarded  the  first  premium,  £100,  to  Mr.  H.  O. 
Baldry,  and  the  second  premium,  £50,  to  Messrs. 
Gotto  and  Beesley.  There  were  27  competitors, 
and  the  council  acted  on  the  advice  of  Messrs. 
Law  and  Chatterton,  civil  engineers,  in  award- 
ing the  premiums. 

Pontefract. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Pontefract 
Town  Council  held  on  Wednesday  week,  the 
question  of  erecting  a  suitable  structure  in  the 
Corn-market  for  the  use  of  buyers  and  sellers  of 
grain  was  discussed,  and  a  resolution  ordering 
the  borough  surveyor  to  prepare  plans  was 
passed.  The  Streets  and  Highways  Committee 
recommended  that  in  future  no  work  be  ordered 
by  the  borough  surveyor  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  committee.  The  Council  were  empowered 
to  advertise  for  carrying  out  the  works  of  sewer- 
age on  the  specifications  having  been  examined 
relative  to  the  outfall  works.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  services  of  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Buhner, 
architects,  be  retained  for  carrying  out  the  new 
town-hall  scheme,  and  that  £50  be  paid  them  for 
the  best  plans,  awarded  in  their  favour. 

Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum,  Melton. —  At  the 
Suffolk  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Ipswich  on 
Thursday,  a  report  was  received  from  the 
asylum  committee  stating  that  advertisements 
had  been  inserted  in  the  Building  News  and 
two  other  London  journals,  and  the  local  news- 
papers, inviting  architects  to  send  in  plans  and 
estimates  for  a  new  block  of  buildings  at  the 
asylum,  Melton,  near  Woodbridge,  for  150 
patients.  ' '  In  response  thereto  ten  sets  of  plans 
were  submitted  to  your  committee  for  their  in- 
spection, and  after  very  careful  consideration  of 
the  several  plans  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each, 
they  recommend  the  Court  to  adopt  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State)  the  plans 
marked  '  C  (with  a  story  above  the  proposed  new 
male  block,  instead  of  the  proposed  addition  to 
old  buildings  on  the  female  side),  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough,  architects,  London, 
which  they  estimate  can  be  carried  out  for  about 
£11,650."  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Giles  and 
Gough  were  upon  the  table.  Their  chief  feature 
was  that  the  extra  accommodation  required  will 
be  obtained  by  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
existing  buildings,  instead  of  erecting  a  new  de- 
tached block  of  buildings.  The  present  kitchen 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  it  is  proposed  to 
enlarge  by  taking  in  a  portion  of  the  present  fe- 
male yard,  and  to  build  over  the  kitchen  a  dining 
and  recreation  hall.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
block  with  two  floors  to  the  north-east  of  an 
existing  one-story  ward  on  the  female  side,  which 
will  give  40  beds  on  each  floor,  and  to  add  a 
story  to  an  existing  ward,  giving  30  beds.  On 
the  male  side  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  one-story 
ward,  giving  accommodation  for  40  males.  Lord 
Rendlesham  stated  that  Mr.  Fulton,  C.E.,  of 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  formerly 
engineer  to  the  Bedford  Level,  had  reported 
on  the  plans.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough  were 
architects  of  the  Kent  Second  County  Asylum 
for  900  patients,  Gloucester  Second  County 
Asylum  for  800  patients,  Abergavenny  Joint 
Counties  Asylum,  additions  (250  patients),  Car- 
marthen Joint  Counties  Asylum,  additions  and 
infectious  hospital  for  110  patients,  Leavesden 
Metropolitan  Imbecile  Asylum  for  2,000  patients, 
Caterham  Imbecile  Asylum,  &c.  He  moved 
that  the  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that 
the  plans  be  approved,  with  the  addition  of  a 
story  to  the  new  block  on  the  male  side,  instead 
of  the  proposed  second  story  to  the  old  building 
on  the  female  tide.  This  was  carried,  an  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  visiting  justices  were  in- 
structed to  carry  out  the  selected  plans  as  pre- 
pared, being  withdrawn. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  William  Burges, 
A.B.A.,  who  has  been  veiy  seriously  ill  during  the 
last  week,  is  progressing  favourably. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  misssion-room  for  the 
parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Chester,  was  laid  on 
the  7th  inst.  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  of  Aliford,  the 
contractor. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Beitish  Archaeological  Association. — The 
ninth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair.  It  was  announced  that  the  annual  Con- 
gress would  be  held  in  the  autumn  at  Great 
Malvern,  when  visits  would  be  paid  to  various 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  includ- 
ing Ledbury  and  Kidderminster,  and  perhaps 
Hereford  and  Worcester.  The  discovery  of  a 
large  number  of  ancient  British  remains  at 
Kingston-hill  was  reported,  and  a  series  of  the 
artieles  found  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
Clutton.  These  consist  of  hand-made  "food 
vessels,"  as  the  small  urns  found  in  early  graves 
have  been  designated,  and  one  of  these  still  con- 
tained grains  of  blackened  corn.  Various  other 
earthenware  articles  were  among  those  exhi- 
bited, and  also  several  masses  of  bronze  ready 
for  manufacture,  a  mould,  and  some  bronze 
implements.  These  relics  point  to  the  existence 
not  only  of  a  burial-place,  but  to  the  presence 
of  the  living,  and  afford  evidence,  perhaps,  of 
the  people  who  constructed  the  so-called  Ctesar's 
Camp  on  Wimbledon -common,  recently  so 
wantonly  destroyed.  The  position  of  the  dis- 
covery is  at  the  junction  of  Combe-lane  with  the 
Kingston-road,  at  the  gravel-pits  on  the  estate 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  A  lengthy 
discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 

F.  S.A.,  pointed  out  that  these  were  probably 
the  first  relics  found  near  Wimbledon -common. 
Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  read  a  short  paper  on 
a  remarkable  pack  of  playing-  cards,  which  he 
had  discovered  pasted  into  the  covers  of  a  book 
printed  in  1559  at  Nuremberg.  They  are  pro- 
bably Venetian,  and  one  bears  the  date  of  1558. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some 
curious  iron  and  bronze  articles  of  early  date, 
recently  found  in  theFarringdon-road.  Mr.  W. 
de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  reported  the  discovery 
of  a  fifteenth -century  watering-pot,  found  at 
Messrs.  Waterlow's  premises,  Westminster,  10ft. 
below  the  modem  surface.  The  chairman  read 
a  paper  on  the  Roman  Mosaics  of  the  Villa  at 
Brading,  I.W.,  and  suggested  that  the  enig- 
matical "  cock  "  pavement  in  reality  represented 
emblematically  the  four  periods  of  the  day.  Mr. 

G.  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  spoke  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  remains,  which  are  known  to  go 
fully  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pavements,  while 
there  are  evidences  that  there  was  a  small 
harbour  and  landing-place  at  Yalverland.  An 
elaborate  paper  was  then  read  on  the  Early 
Norman  Cathedral  of  Bath.  This  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  and  was  illustrated  by  a 
great  number  of  drawings.  The  present  abbey 
church  stands  only  on  the  site  of  the  nave  of  the 
larger  building,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
partially  uncovered  during  the  recent  repairs. 


CHIPS. 

A  brass  lectern  his  just  been  received  at  the 
Cathedral  Church,  Calcutta,  from  the  ateliers  of 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard  and  Co.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Bloomfield,  M.A.,  architect, 
and  has  a  large  /^-shaped  double  book-rest,  similar 
to  some  of  the  best  ancient  examples,  the  ends  of 
which  are  formed  by  a  seiies  of  plates  with  tracery 
piercings,  and  beneath  a  capital  whose  reticulated 
foliage  extends  to  the  full  size  of  the  soffit ;  on  four 
sides  of  the  massive  octagon  base  are  embltms  of 
the  Evangelists. 

The  old  churchyard  cros?  of  Clyst  Honiton, 
whose  granite  shaft  for  generations  laid  uncared 
for  and  forgotten  in  the  farmyard  at  Treasbeare, 
has  just  been  restored,  and  is  now  refixed  in  the 
graveyard.  Like  the  ancient  stem,  the  whole  of 
the  uesv  portions  are  in  fine  grey  Devonshire 
granite,  and  these  consist  of  a  triple  approach  of 
steps,  octagonal  on  plan,  over  which  rests  a  massive 
base.  Upon  this  the  old  shaft  has  been  placed  in 
situ,  and  above  is  a  bold  aud  well-worked  cress. 
The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hairy 
Hems,  of  Paris- street,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Brady  was  unanimously  appointed 
on  the  Gth  inst.  to  the  surveyorship  of  the  Docking 
Union  Sani  ary  Authority,  Norfolk.  The  district 
comprises  12G  square  miles,  and  includes  the 
fusbionable  watt  ring- place  of  Hunstanton.  Mr. 
Brady  was  chief  assistant  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Steven- 
son, M.I.C.E.,  of  Westminster,  and  was  previously 
in  the  engineeiiug  department  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  railway  at  Mauchester. 

Sir  W.  A.  Rose  and  Co.,  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
have  been  awarded  a  iirst-cluss  medal  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Exhibition  for  the  excellence  and  purity  of 
their  manufactures. 


A  Hundred  Thousand  Replies  and  Letters 

on  subjects  ot  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLfi 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  ot 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  renders  it  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAYISTOCK-STREET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobe  Edwabds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
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Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted  " 
is  Onb  Shilling  for  Twenty  Words,  and  Sixpence  for 
every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation  advertisements  must 
be  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front  page 
advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  to  secure  insertion. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 
Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
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NOW  READY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.- -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received.— T.  W.— J.  8—  H.  Bios.— R.  A.  A.— J.  T.  W. 
— K.  L.  B.-T.  B.  I.  Co.-C.  D.  and  Co.— B.  V.  B.  Co. 
—J.  C. — H.  W.-H.  H.  G. — N.  E.  Ry.  Co.— E.  C.  I.  A. 

T.  T.  (The  article  you  refer  to  is  taken  bodily  from  our 
own  columns.  See  p.  351.  It  is  a  common  practice  of 
the  very  insignificant  journal  which  thus  fills  its  pages, 
and  which  we  do  not  intend  to  advertise  by  rebuking.) 
— S.  L.  (See  our  notice  of  the  Exhibition  this  and  last 
week.  They  have  no  office  in  London  that  we  know  of.) 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sie, — I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Institute  could 
desire  nothing  belter  than  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  taken  by  some  malcontents  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  the  next  President. 

Let  us,  Sir,  divest  the  matter  altogether  of 
personal  comparisons  between  Mr.  Street  and 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  as  these  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  present  question,  and  let  us 
rather  endeavour  to  see  how  this  much-to-be- 
regrettcd  contest  has  arisen,  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  it,  so  that  the  blame  — and  there  must 
be  blame — may  fall  upon  the  right  shoulders. 

So  far  as  I  recollect,  before  Mr.  Whichcord 
was  nominated  as  President,  Mr.  Street,  who 
stood  next  in  order  to  become  senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent, resigned  that  position,  for  reasons  then 
stated,  but  to  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
refer.  Mr.  Whichcord  has  (and  in  tliis  I  know 
the  members  generally  will  agree)  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  the  pleasurable  surprise  of 
many  who  did  not  know  him,  conducted  the 


affairs  of  the  Institute  with  a  courteous  tact  and 
ability  which  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Street  having  voluntarily  abdicated  the 
position  in  which  the  Institute  had  placed  him, 
the  next  in  order  of  precedence  to  occupy  the 
chair  was  Professor  Lewis,  who  has  intimated 
his  inability  to  take  his  turn ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  next  in  order  is  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
who  has  been  duly  nominated  by  the  Council. 

On  this  nomination  becoming  known,  there 
was  an  indefinable  sort  of  whispering  that  per- 
haps Mr.  Horace  Jones  would  not  care  to  serve, 
and  that  then  perhaps  Mr.  Street  would. 
Then  come  upon  the  scene  those  enthusiastic 
and  zealous  partisans,  Messrs.  Robert  W.  Edis, 
E.S.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  with  their 
circular  which  you  published  last  week,  and 
which  is  calculated,  I  should  say,  to  do  nothing 
so  much  as  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  to  force  on  a 
contest  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institute  than  its  most  fervent  opponent  would 
desire. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  point  out 
all  the  fallacious  reasonings  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Edis  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Building  News  ;  but  I  would  ask  him  kindly  to 
consider  that,  until  the  what  he  terms  "  absurd 
by-law  "  is  repealed,  it  remains  in  force,  and 
every  member  of  the  body  is  bound  in  honour 
to  submit  to  it. 

Presuming  that  what  I  have  above  stated  is  a 
pretty  accurate  summing-up  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands,  I  would  ask,  "Which  of  the  two 
gentlemen  is  the  better  entitled  to  the  support 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute — the  one  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  voluntarily  abdicated  the 
position  which  would,  if  retained,  have  now 
placed  him  in  the  Presidential  chair  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Institute,  but  who  now, 
by  the  action  of  his  partisans,  is  seeking  to  be 
"  thrust  upon  the  Institute,"  or  the  other  who, 
at  every  stage  legitimately  chosen  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  cannot  now  have  any  alter- 
native but  to  leave  the  decision  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  placed  him  in  the  position  of 
being  the  nominee  of  the  Institute  at  large  for 
Presidential  chair  ? 

Unless,  therefore,  the  actual  contest  is  avoided 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  nominee  of  Messrs. 
Edis  and  Spiers  and  their  unnamed  and  self- 
appointed  committee,  I  hope  that  the  Fellows  of 
the  Institute  will,  by  a  very  decisive  vote  on 
May  9th,  show  what  they  think  of  the  matter. — 
I  am,  &c,  War..  Woodward. 


Sir, — Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  appears  to  base 
Mr.  Horace  Jones's  chief  claim  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Institute  in  preference  to  Mr.  George 
Edmund  Street  on  the  score  of  the  architectural 
examination,  which  he  states  Mr.  Jones  has  done 
much  to  carry  through,  and  Mr.  Street  is  op- 
posed to. 

Without  admitting  this  view  of  the  case,  allow 
me  to  point  out  that  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
number  of  candidates  now  presenting  themselves 
for  the  associateship,  there  will  be  very  lew  left 
to  come  up  for  examination  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Street,  however,  is  not  likely  to  attempt 
to  disturb  that  which  has  been  passed  and 
accepted  by  the  bulk  of  the  Institute.  He  would, 
however,  I  am  sure,  do  his  best  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  examination  from  the  low  level 
to  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  descend.  As 
now  passed,  it  seems  to  be  specially  framed  to 
keep  out  all  artistic  power  of  design,  whilst  it 
offers  a  fair  field,  and  plenty  of  favour,  to  sur- 
veyors, auctioneers,  and  builders'  clerks. — I  am, 
&C  R.  Phene  Spiees. 

Carlton  Chambers,  12,  Regent-street. 


R.I.B.A.  conference. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  state,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  that  tho  sub-committee 
having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
meetings  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Quantities  at 
tho  approaching  Conference,  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive definite  propositions  and  suggestions  for 
discussion,  and  also  the  names  of  any  gentleman 
proposing  to  speak  thereat,  in  order  that  the 
proceedings  may  be  duly  arranged  ?  Ainonjrst 
other  subjects,  the  expediency  and  desirability 
of  quantities  forming  part  of  the  contract,  where 
they  have  been  prepared  by  the  architect  of  the 
building,  will  receive  consideration.- — I  am,  &0.» 
J.  Douglass  Mathews,  F.R.I.B.A. 

April  12. 
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BARINGS'  BANK. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  record  a  protest  against 
the  wild  criticism  of  the  front  of  this  building, 
signed  "Win.  Woodward." 

The  writer — one  hesitates  to  write  critic — has 
evidently  no  sympathy  with  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Norman  Shaw  and  J.  J.  Stevenson,  and  he  warns 
students  ' '  not  to  be  led  away  from  the  true 
principles  of  architecture  and  art  by  any  passing 
and  spasmodic  deceit,  by  whomsoever  practised  ; ' ' 
and  with  the  disingenuousness  of  inexperience  he 
adds:  "All  this  new  style  of  architecture  is 
simply  prigged  from  a  bygone  style  and  doctored 
up  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  unadulterated 
ugliness  to  make  it  appear  original."  Further, 
the  buildiug  in  question  presents  to  him  only 
"distorted  features,"  "badly  proportioned 
holes,"  "insipidity,"  and  an  "  incoogruous 
cornice ;  "  and  he  refers  to  it  as  a  sample  of 
"stuff  foisted  on  the  public  "  by  "inconsistent 
visionaries"  who  are  "gradually  but  surely 
bringing  the  profession  into  ridicule." 

Now,  Sir,  one  does  not  expect  figs  from 
thistles,  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  Gothic 
structure  from  a  pure  Classicist,  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  and  beauties  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  from  a  Goth  ;  nor  are  we  disappointed 
when  we  find  a  surveyor,  pure  and  simple,  with 
no  reverence  for  Queen  Anne.  Still,  criticism  to 
be  just  should  be  decent,  and  done  with  know- 
ledge. It  seems  to  me  the  reverse  of  this  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  the  letter  from  which  I  have 
culled  the  above  choice  phrases. 

April  12,  1881.  J.  S. 


Sie, — Amidst  vagaries,  will-o'-the-wisps, 
styles,  and  other  would-be  saviours  of  the  build- 
ing fraternity,  or  Architectural  Society,  as  we 
prefer  calling  that  branch  of  mankind  that 
erects  dwellings  and  temples  for  its  fellows,  now 
and  then  your  paper  contains  some  marvellously 
bright  beams  of  light  from  the  everlasting  fire 
of  truth.  Surely  the  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Woodward,  published  in  your  issue  of  April  8th, 
i-s  such  a  one. 

All  our  dim,  hazy  feelings  and  strivings  after 
a  little  bit  of  the  mystery  and  craft  of  building 
are  laid  hold  of  by  Mr.  Woodward  in  a  most 
positive  manner  and  flung  away  to  the  winds, 
and  the  purely  practical  portions  of  our  beings 
are  made  to  stare  at  each  other  in  their  utter 
amazement  and  gladness,  at  the  concise  and  clear 
lesson  for  their  guidance  they  have  put  in  their 
very  hands,  and  are  able  so  thoroughly  well  to 
lay  hold  of.  Yes,  truly,  away  with  yon  wretched 
offshoots  of  putrid  imaginations,  make  way  for 
a  good  straight-in-the-face  lesson  ;  your  froth 
and  scum  from  overcharged  panels  of  impracti- 
calness  give  way  to  a  good  sound  doctrine  as 
easily  seen  as  it  is  laid  hold  of.  How  willingly 
we  students  now  free  ourselves  from  all  such 
excrements  and  gossamer,  being  bound  in  so 
long  by  such  puerilities ;  with  what  open  arms 
and  joyful  mien  do  we  hail  the  grand  Catholic 
truth  of  "True  principles  of  architecture"  !  Our 
long-carried  load  isgone,  and  we  rest  contentedly 
on  this  our  guide. 

Principles,  just  one  minute,  let's  see,  look  in 
and  out,  up  and  down,  not  to  miss  one  bit ;  the 
saviour  of  our  society,  what  bigness  and 
pruriency  docs  it  seem  to  show  ;  we  long  to 
embrace  our  new  guide.  But  no— there's 
.something  cold,  dead,  chilling  in  it;  no  glisten- 
ing of  eyes,  no  warmth  greets  us  and  imparts 
its  influence  and  companionship.  This  soon 
increases,  and  our  new  king,  fallen  from  the 
gods,  is  as  all  the  rest,  untrue,  and  full  of  self- 
liness  and  deceit,  whatever  its  name  be,  and  is 
utterly  devoid  of  all  that  our  yearnings  and 
longings  have  been  for  ever  seeking.  Again, 
we  fall  disheartened  and  disappointed,  deter- 
mined never  again  to  ask  for  a  king. 

But  can  we  never  dress  anything  up  in  the 
form  of  a  leader,  then  give  it  life  and  power  of 
leading  ?  Can  we  never  get  life  breathed  into  a 
statue,  or  must  we  be  for  ever  without  that  in- 
tallible  guide  the  human  builder's  heart  is  for 
ever  seeking  ? 

Just  let  us  gaze  into  the  old  ages.  How  is  it 
our  forefathers  have  not  left  us  some  perennial 
seer  and  teller?  Why  did  the  majestic  self- 
contained  iutellectualism  of  the  Greeks,  the 
surging,  never  still,  feverish- earnestness  of  the 
Medievalists  leave  our  earth  and  bury  their 
secrets  with  them?  Why  didn't  the  sphinx 
builders,  the  old  Buddhists,  the  artificers  of  the 
Old  Testament  Temple,  and  indeed  all  the  old 
building  fraternities  from  the  beginning  until 


the  last  hundred  years  or  so,  leave  their  talis- 
manic  cunning  to  us  ?  Surely,  if  they  had  only 
thought  their  more  civilised  nineteenth-century 
children  would  bo  moaning,  under  unanswered 
prayers  from  a  cold  statue  of  true  principles, 
each  of  these  generations  would  have  left  their 
great  secret  in  some  tangiblo  form. 

It  is  Mr.  Woodward  who  gives  us  this  image 
of  true  principles  for  us  to  worship,  and  who 
promulgates  a  terrible  sentence  on  all  and  every- 
thing that  is  not  inspired  by  it  to  good  works. 
If  it  were  not  that  "  our  dead  selves"  by  it  are 
not  led  to  "  higher  things,"  the  whole  building 
fraternity  would  shout  forth  their  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Woodwa  d.  But  our  knees  are  still  un- 
bended before  it,  all  is  cold  and  still  within  us, 
and  we  are  forced  to  find  refuge  and  help  in 
some  other  way. 

Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  is  wrong;  is 
even  placed  on  a  level  with  the  small  nothing- 
nesses of  some  of  the  would-be  joke-makers  of 
Punch,  even  inveighed  against  as  foisting  some 
kind  of  stuff  on  the  public,  is  cruelly  accused  of 
borrowing  features  from  a  by-gone  style  (terri- 
ble word),  mixing  them  up  with  his  own  imagi- 
nation, thus  distorting  them,  and  bringing  forth 
a  horrid  abortion,  with  the  name  of  "unmiti- 
gated ugliness."  And  then,  Mr.  Shaw  has  done 
all  this  in  the  face  of  the  true  principles  :  reason, 
symmetry,  unity,  proportion,  and  beauty,  apart 
from  convenience  and  solidity,  or,  as  one  of  our 
late  lamented  masters  would  say,  has  "  swallowed 
his  formulas,"  and  effectually,  too.  And,  again, 
Mr.  Shaw  has  pandered  to  ignorant  patrons,  and 
led  that  part  of  "  unaccommodated  "  humanity, 
Mr.  Woodward  calls  the  Peacock  and  Lily  fools, 
into  believing  his  work  is  beautiful  ;  and  then, 
not  quite  to  finish  with  this  last  somewhat  pe- 
culiar achievement,  something  further  awaits 
Shaw,  in  his  being  placed  with  such  an  artist  as 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  and  others  not  named,  and 
labelled  "inconsistent  visionaries."  Mr.  Wood- 
ward completes  his  letter  by  referring  to  what 
did  not  produce  several  large  names,  which 
represent  past  great  men,  to  whom  reverence  is 
due  from,  and  given  to,  by  all,  although  we 
doubt  if  the  cold  image  had  much  to  do  with 
with  their  production.  Then,  in  a  little  last 
sentence,  we  are  told  that  Raphael's  our  friend, 
and  not  Whistler. 

Great  Pope  must  have  been  in  a  rather 
hallucinary  state,  probably,  when  he  wrote, 
' '  For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
his  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.  In 
faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
but  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity." 
Shakespere,  and  from  him  backwards  and  for- 
wards all  along  the  line,  mighty  names,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  even  to  him  we  lately  lost, 
seem  to  point  in  exactly  the  contrary  direction  to 
Mr.  Woodward's  True  Principles  statue;  the 
greatest  who  are  still  with  us:  John  Ruskitj, 
George  Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  Richard  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  Alfred  Tennyson,  than  whom  none 
living  are  greater,  I  suppose,  and  whose  names 
are  household  words  (uot  to  mention  numerous 
others  in  whom  surely  are  E.  W.  Godwin,  and 
that  sparkling  genius,  Whistler),  appear  to  teach 
us  very  differently.  Their  work  always  seems  to 
say:  An  incomprenensiblesoul  forms  part  of  our- 
selves, and  that  that  soul  must  clothe  its  meaning, 
when  it  longs  to  express  itself,  in  as  true,  chaste, 
refined,  and  earnest  way  as  it  may  be  able  to. 
Truly,  Mr.  Woodward,  grand  though  your  ideal 
is,  it  is  only  a  code,  a  law  ;  it  touches  us  not, 
and  it  is  not  breathing  with  life.  May  we  not 
then  have  a  little  burst  of  human  nature,  ex- 
pressed in  whatever  way  it  will,  although  accom- 
panied with  a  host  of  bad  humours  on  the  part 
of  its  plagiarists  ?  And  please  do  not  only  bind 
us  in  with  huge  columns  and  restored  old 
buildings. 

Be  assured  that  that  enlivening,  cheerful, 
honest  (mark  the  word  ! )  bank  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  won't  bring  about  a  total  cessation  of 
good  building-  and  true  principles,  although 
the  profession  be  brought  into  ridicule  with  her 
employer  and  darling  the  Public.  Human 
nature  forms  the  essence  of  the  ingredients  of 
both  these  corporate  assemblies,  and  may  we  not 
leave  her  to  further  her  own  cause  in  both  ?  She 
always  hides  herself  from  "styles  and  prin- 
ciples"; but  leaps  out  again  when  one  of  her 
votaries  frees  himself  and  goes  straight  to  her 
for  insight  for  doing  good  work  ;  certainly  the 
men  I  have  just  named  are  such.  I  will  just 
conclude  with  what  all  of  us  feel  as  true  as  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  it,  "Those things  please  best 


which  least  know  how,  while  great  tilings 
labouring  perish  in  their  birth." — I  am,  &c, 

Sl'EUCE  AFFECTATIOJf. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CORROSION  OF  IRON. 

Sin, — When  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with  other 
metals,  galvanic  action  is  instantly  excited  ;  the 
positive  metal,  or  that  which  has  the  greatest 
chemical  activity,  will  sulfur,  and  thus  preserve  the 
negative  or  less  active  metal. 

The  theory  of  metallic  preservation  is,  that  the 
galvanic  action  of  the  electro-positive  metal  de- 
composes the  water,  which,  in  the  o.dinary  action 
of  oxidation,  threatens  the  electro- negative  metal, 
the  hydrogen  which  is  liberated  combining  with 
the  other  gases  to  form  new  compounds.  Thu3 
zinc  is  electro-positive  in  relation  to  iron,  and 
when  placed  in  contact  with  that  metal,  even  in 
water,  will  exercise  a  preservative  influence.  Lead, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  electro-negative  towards  the 
iron,  and  the  latter  metal,  being  positive,  will  thus 
preserve  the  lead  at  its  own  expense. 

An  examination  of  any  old  iron  railings  which 
have  been  fastened  to  the  stonework  by  means  of 
lead  will  clearly  show  the  detrimental  action  that  is 
caused  by  lead  when  in  contact  with  iron  :  the  lead 
will  be  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, while  the  iron  in  its  proximity  will  show  evi- 
dences of  active  corrosion.  Tin  is  also  electro- 
negative towards  iron,  and  thus,  instead  of 
preserving  the  iron,  it  generally  accelerates  corrosive 
activity. 

Copper,  brass,  and  especially  gun-metal,  are  also 
electro -negative  in  relation  to  iron.  The  iron, 
therefore,  suffers  by  contact  with  these  metals  and 
alloys. 

The  author  has  deduced  the  following  average 
coefficients  of  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  (under 
various  conditions  and  for  twelve  months)  from  a 
vast  number  of  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Mallet,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Calvert,  and  other  equally 
reliable  and  distinguished  authorities  :  — 

Table  showing  Coefficient  of  ConnosiON  op 
Ieon  and  Steel  on  One  Sqtjaee  Inch  of  Sur- 
face in  Twelve  Months. 
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Cast  Iron 

3  500 

3-386 

2  034 

0  004 

2-537 

Wrought  Iron 

10-450 

5-855 

7  680 

0-655 

6  690 

Steel     . .    . . 

10  370 

5-175 

6  045 

0  675 

6-67-5 

Grains. 

Cast  iron,  in  contact  with  brass,  exposed 
to  sea-water  of  average  foulness    10-175 

Cast  iron,  in  contact  with  copper,  exposed 
to  sea-water  of  average  foulness   10-6S5 

Cast  iron,  in  contact  with  gunmetal,  ex- 
posed to  sea- water  of  average  foulness    18  630 

Best  wrought  iron,  in  contact  with  brass, 

exposed  to  sea- water  of  average  foulness    14  820 

Best  wrought  iron,  in  contact  with  copper, 

exposed  to  sea-water  of  average  foulness  21-395 

Best  wrought  iron,  in  contact  with  gun- 
metal,  exposed  to  sea-water  of  average 
foulness   24195 

The  foregoing  results  are  evidences  of  the  danger 
of  permitting  the  contact  of  metals  of  opposite 
electrical  polarity. 

Cast  iron,  protected  with  one  coat  of  lead  paint, 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  city,  loses  by  corro- 
sion 0-6355  grain  per  square  inch. 

It  will  be  surprising  to  many  that  corrosive 
action  should  proceed  under  a  coating  of  paint ; 
but  this  action  occurs,  owing  to  the  drying  oils, 
when  the  paint  is  applied,  absorbing  the  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  becoming  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent resinous  varnish.  Occasionally  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  oxygen  produces  considerable  heat, 
which  phenomenon  is  essentially  similar  to  ordinary 
combustion,  carbonic  acid  aud  hydrogen  both  being 
evolved.  This  absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  the 
oil,  through  the  minerals  forming  the  colour- 
medium,  is  the  cause  of  the  microscopic  pores 
which  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  coating  of  paint,  the 
number  being  proportionate  to  the  affinity  which 
the  oil  has  for  the  oxygen.  These  minute  pores 
are  the  cause  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  metal 
under  a  coating  of  paint,  the  oxygen  and  moisture 
passing  through  the  pores  to  the  metal.  Iron  ex- 
posed to  any  influences  likely  to  promote  corrosive 
action  should  therefore  be  coated  with  at  least 
three  layers  of  paint,  each  coat  of  paint  being 
allowed  to  dry  before  the  application  of  subsequent 
ones. 
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As  to  the  minerals,  zinc  is  far  preferable  to  lead, 
owiug  to  its  positive  electrical  relation  to  iron. 

The  author  has  arranged  the  following  formula: 
in  order  to  ascerta;u  With  a  tolerable  degree  of 
exactitude  tha  metallic  life  of  iron  and  steel  of  any 
given  section  and  uuder  the  various  conditions 
enumerated  iu  the  foregoing  tables. 

Let  C  represent  the  coefficient  of  corrosion  for 
the  vaiious  characters  of  iron  exposed  to  various 
conditions  which  can  be  obtaned  from  the  fore- 
going tables. 

3  the  weight  of  the  cubical  section  of  the  metal 
expressed  in  grains. 

y  the  lineal  length  of  perimeter  in  section. 


Then 


0 


(J  X  7 

of  the  metal. — I  am,  &j , 


=  S  =  years  of  metallic  existence 


B.  H.  Tiiwaite,  ~F.CS. 


STRATFORD-UPOX-AVOX  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — As  one  of  the  unsuccessful  in  this  com- 
petition I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  briefly  that  I  fully  endorse  what  your  cor- 
respondents "£1,300,"  "A  Competitor,"  and 
"  Another  Competitor"  have  expressed  in  their 
letters  published  iu  your  issues  of  Mircbllth,  18th, 
and  25th.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  saw  the  whole  of  the  designs 
submitted,  who  was  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the  second  and  third 
desigus  were  so  placed  solely  as  a  compliment  to  the 
fellow-townsmen  of  the  committee,  who  have,  by 
so  placing  them,  involved  themselves  in  a  difficulty, 
the  only  equitable  way  to  escape  from  which  is  to 
request  the  competing  architects  ta  return  their 
designs  for  the  purpose  of  eaabling  the  committee 
to  make  a  more  judicious  selection.  I  see  no  cause 
for  supposing  that  such  a  request  would  meet  with 
anything  but  approval  from  all  concerned. — I  am, 
&c, 

April  7.  An  Old  Subscriber. 


Jnttrcommttittcatton;. 


QUESTIONS. 

[0(73.]— E.I. E. A.  Examinations.— "Would  any  of 
your  leaders  who  have  passe.1  the  K.I  B.A.  proficiency 
examination  kindly  give  me,  as  early  as  possible,  a  few 
ideas  respecting  rules,  subjects,  and  the.  average  age  of 
candidates?  Alsoany  useful  information  regarding  same  ? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  I  have  syllabus  of  the 
examination,  but  which,  I  think,  is  not  nearly  expla- 
natory enough. — C.  E.  M. 

LG 174.] — Breweries.— Can  any  of  your  readers  recom- 
mend me  a  good  work  on  the  construction  of  breweries 
and  malthouses  on  the  most  modern  and  improved  prin- 
ciples ?  I  require  the  information  more  particularly  as  to 
malthouses.— C.  S. 

[G (75  ] -Advantages  of  Centrolineads.—  Will 
6ome  of  your  readers  kindly  say  what  advantages  are 
gained  by  using  a  centrolinead  in  the  preparation  of  per- 
spectives, also  of  a  pair  of  centrolineads  over  one  .'  Where 
can  directions  for  using  them  be  obtained  from  makers  or 
books  !-0. 

[0(70.]-Book  on  Painter  and  Decorators' 
Work.— Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  a  good  prac- 
tical book  on  painter  and  decorators'  work,  with  price  of 
book,  describing  how  to  mix  and  use  paint,  water  and  oil 
gilding,  ice.  ! — O. 


DISCONNECTING  TRAPS  AND  THEIR 
VENTILATION. 

Sie, — I  said  at  page  375,  in  your  issue  of  1st 
inst.,  that  the  use  of  D-traps  belosv  closets  being 
forbidden  by  the  amended  By-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  undoubtedly  light. 

As  it  may  be  thought  that  my  objection  to  traps 
beiug  so  used  is  limited  "  to  the  kind  known  as  D- 
traps,"  I  will  thank  you  to  allow  me  to  add  that 
such  is  no',  the  case,  for  I  consider  it  a  decided 
mistake  to  put  any  trap  below  a  closet  when  the 
soil-pipe  and  drain  are  propeily  trapped  aud  ven- 
tilated, whether  it  be  called  a  1),  a  V,  a  P,  an  S,  or 
by  any  other  name,  for  all  cf  them  are  mere 
modifications  of  the  common  siphon  trap,  and  in 
my  opinion  all  are  almost  equally  objectionable. 

In  houses  where  there  is  but  one  soil-pipe — and 
that  properly  trapped  and  ventilated  of  course— I 
prefer  lead  the  wastes  from  bath  and  lavatory 
basin  direct  into  the  soil-pipe,  to  delivering  them 
into  an  outside  disconnecting  trap  below  the  grid 
above  it.  These  traps  are  very,  very  often  neglec- 
ted, and  then  they  become  very  impure.  In  either 
case  a  very  small  and  slight  trap,  as  near  the  bath, 
&c,  as  possible,  may  be  put,  as  it  may  be  formed 
by  a  slight  bend  in  the  pipe  when  led  into  the 
soil-pipe,  to  prevent  air  entering  the  latter  at  any 
other  than  at  tLe  appointed  inlet  near  the  foot  of 
it.— I  am,  &c,  Geegson  Banner. 

11,  Billiter-squar. ,  April  11. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

C'onbovee. — A  memorial  window,  the  work  of 
Mr.  John  Davids,  Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury,  has 
this  week  been  placed  in  Condover  Church.  It  is  a 
three-light  window  with  tracery.  In  the  centre 
opening  is  "  Our  Saviour  at  the  toaib  of  Laza- 
ius";  in  the  right-hand  openirg,  "  The  raising  of 
Jaiius's  daughter"  ;  and  iu  the  left-hand  opening 
J  he  raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain." 
Tic  subjects  are  surrounded  with  a  case  and 
Canopy  of  lich  floral  design,  with  "Alpha"  and 
"Omega"  in  the  bases  of  the  outside  lights,  and 
"  I.  U.S."  in  tbe  centre  base.  In  four  pieces  of  the 
tracery  are  tbe  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  ;  and  four  other  pieces  of  tracery 
are  filled  with  the  same  stjle  of  ornament  as  the 
has >  and  canopy. 

Bishop's  Itcuington.  —During  the  past  week, 
the  parish  chinch  has  been  enriched  by  a  stained 
glixs  window,  wrought  at  the  woiks  of  Messis. 
Holland  and  Holt,  of  St.  John's,  Warwick.  Trie 
\»  iud  >w  consist*  of  two  lights.  In  the  tractry  above 
there  is  a  representation  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity.  In 
the  right  light  is  a  figure  representing  the 
Go-id  Shephorl  ;  iu  the  left  aim  rests  a  lamb,  and 
in  the  right  hand  a  shepherd's  cro  ik.  In  the  left 
light  is  a  figure  lepresenting  the  Sower.  At  the 
font  there  is  the  inscription,  "  In  memorials,  Blaiu 
M  mdale,  M  A.,  vicar  of  this  parish,  13G0-1S7S." 


REPLIES. 

[6407.]-Cubing;  a  Building1. -The  depth  of  foot- 
ings should  also  be  included  in  tne  height  of  a  building 
as  well  as  half  the  height  of  roof.  "  G.  H.  G."  does  not 
appear  by  his  answer  to  allow  anything  for  footings, 
though  this  should  be  done  for  his  own  reason.  It  also 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  always  be  desirable  to  price 
out  th  trenching  and  concrete  for  foundations  separately 
from  the  cubing.  It  is,  I  believe,  never  done ;  the 
concrete  is  generally  neglected  in  calculations,  but  as 
this  varies  so  much  in  quantity,  owing  to  difference 
of  soil,  it  must  affect  the  cubing  considerably.  Should 
t'^e  trenching  and  concrete  be  taken  by  itself  and  added 
to  the  amount  obtained  by  cubing,  a  slight  reduction 
should  be  allowed  per  foot  cube  in  the  pricing.— Hugh 
ICcLacrlas. 

[0423.]— Chapel.— A  chapel  to  be  used  by  all  deno- 
minations might  be  placed  any  way,  since  those  who  are 
observant  of  the  easterly  direction  would  refuse  to  use  a 
chapel  in  common  with  Dissenters. — Huoh  McLaciilan. 

[0438.1  —  Architects'  Drawings.  —  In  reply  to 
"  Doubtful,"  I  may  say  therehavebten  one  ortwo  unfortu- 
nate decisions  against  architects  as  to  the  legal  ownership 
of  the  drawing*,  and  although  I  do  not  think  "  Doubt- 
ful"  is  legally  bound  to  deliver  them  up  before  his  account 
is  paid,  I  should  advise  him  to  do  so,  to  save  trouble,  unless 
he  intends  to  try  the  ease  at  law,  the  result  of  which  would 
be  doubtful.  Unfortunately,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the 
drawings  are  considered  as  being  a  part  of  the  services 
rendered,  and  the  architect  not  much  better  thin  a 
tradesman  who  supplies  them.  — G.  H.  G. 

[045O.]-E.LB.A.  Exam.  — The  Council,  in  their 
rules  and  conditions,  give  aselection  of  textbooks.  Others 
might  be  used  which  have  been  published  of  late  years,  as 
Tarn's  '•  Science  of  Building  "  ;  Jenkin's  and  liaj  uioud' 
"Legal  Handbook  for  Architects,"  and  recent  worko  on 
sanitary  matters. — Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[0151.]— Local  Board  Surveyors.  — Not  less  than 
£150  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  secure  a  man  with  any 
real  approach  to  the  required  amount  of  knowledge 
Private  practice  is  not  allowed,  though  often  winked  at. — 
Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[0457.]— Constants.— Using,  as  is  generally  done,  ten 
hours  as  a  day's  work,  it  will  be  found  that  the  constants 
given  by  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Dodson  are  Loir  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  I  should  think  l.d  an  hour  is  an 
extreme  price  to  add  extra  to  a  carpenter's  wage  for 
master's  price,  though  it  should  never  be  less  than  id.  A 
builder  is  penerally  allowed  15  per  cent,  profit  in  fair  pay- 
ing work— Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[0458.]— Extras  —Your  case  appears  a  hard  one.  As 
ifar  as  I  understand  law,  if  you  have  put  your  signatu-e 
to  such  a  clause  you  must  be  bound  by  the  architect's 
i  ule ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  can  prevent  your  recti- 
fying defects  if  you  prove  that  you  intend  to  amend  them 
as  he  requires.— Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[0150.] -English  Cathedrals.— Murray's  "Hand- 
book of  the  English  Cathedrals"  is  the  best  general  de- 
scriptive book  of  miderate  price  I  know  of.— G.  H.  G. 

[6161.]  —  Echo.  —  The  great  obstacle  to  successful 
hearing  is  the  lantern  in 
th-  centre  of  the  roof.  It 
might  remedy  the  defect 
mentioned  by  inclosing 
the  lower  portion  of  the 
"  lantern-well  "  with 
glass,  if  the  room  is  de- 
pending on  light  from 
this  sjurce,  otherwise  i 
would  be  best  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether,  as 
glass  is  directly  opposed 
t>  sound.  If  the  roof  is 
open,  try  a  boarded  ceil- 
ing, say,  half- way  up  the 
1  afters,  and  continue 
boarding  to  form  a  cove  in  the  angles  of  the  walls,  a, 
rafter ;  i-b,  boarded  ceiling ;  c,  j ohts  on  straining  beam.— 
Du.nco.mbb. 

[61G1.]—  Echo. -Has  A  Wood  tried  the  wire  remedy  ? 
If  not,  I  would  advise  Uim  to  strain  a  few  win  s  across  or 
lengthwise  of  the  room  about  7ft.  hijh.  Particulars  of  a 
very  good  plan  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Building 
Nkwh,  invented  by  Mr.  Engeit,  of  the  City-road.— 
O.  H  G. 

[010 1.1— Baker's  Oven. -The  suggestion  to  build 
oven  with  concre'e  in  lead  of  bri.ks  IS  a  good  one,  and 
|  may  be  thoroughly  ueoended  on  if  peiformud  properly. 
|  The  concrete  had  better  be  made  with  some  calcined 


material,  as  an  aggregate.  The  proportion  of  1  of  Port- 
land cement  to  7  or  8  of  gravel,  including  sand,  may  be 
used.  Slag  from  furnaces  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
gravel,  als  i  broken  brick,  burnt  clay,  breeze,  or  coke, 
any  of  which  may  be  used  if  clean.  I  should  prefer  burnt 
brick  or  porous  slag.  — G.  H.  G. 

[0465  ]-By-Law  of  the  Enfield  Local  Board, 

&C-— A  room  in  the  roof  is  generally  understood  through- 
out the  building  trade  to  be  a  room  constructed  entirely 
w  thin  the  roof  itself.  As  the  tie-beam  forms  the  frame- 
woik  of  the  floor,  the  sketch  of  the  "room,"  as  given  in 
last  week's  issue  cannot  be  classed  as  such.  — W.  G, 
Builder. 

[G4'"C.]— Australia.— In  reply  to  "Colonist,"  lean 
say  from  experience  that  an  architect  and  surveyor's 
assistant  has  only  poor  prospects  in  Australia.  I  tried 
both  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  At  the  latter  place  I  got 
into  the  Government  survey,  and  was  sent  into  the 
'■  Bush."  The  work  is  rough,  requiring  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and,  without  influence,  an  appointment  is  not  easily 
obtained.  If  you  have  a  situation  at  present  I  would  cer- 
tainly advise  you  not  to  try  Australia.— Kvle. 

[0170.]  —  Floors. — "Listed  floor-boaids "  are  those 
which  have  the  sappy  edges  removed  before  being  laid. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  their  width,  and  consequently  is 
not  often  done.  Besides,  the  flooring  now  prepiredis 
from  such  good  battens,  that  lis'y  edges  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.— H.  L. 

[0470.]— Floors.— The  meaning  of  the  word  "listed" 
is  to  take  off  the  sap  from  edges,  and  it  is  mostly  specified 
that  floois  shall  be  laid  with  a  given  width  and  thickness 
listed  clear  of  sap.  I  am  not  at  all  aware  how  that  term 
has  been  derived,  unless  it  has  the  same  meaning  as 
taking  the  list  off  the  edges  of  cloth.— Williaji  Hud- 
dleston. 

[0470.]—  Floors.— "  Listed  "  means  having  the  sap- 
wood  removed  from  the  edges  of  the  floor-boards.— sur- 
veyor. 

[0471.]— Material  for  Mountiog-  Tracings  on 
Linen  —  Glentield  starch.  No  other  starch  will  do. — 
Surveyor. 

[0471.]— Material  fo*-  Mounting  Tracings  on 
Linen. — I  have  always  preferred  paste  to  any  other 
adhe-ive  substance.  It  should  be  made  of  the  consist- 
ence of  cream,  and  be  frte  from  all  lumps.  Spread  it 
evenly  over  the  surface.— G.  H.  G. 

[0172.]— Plain  Tile  Eoofingr.  —  (1.)  The  low-st 
pitch  which  I  have  found  safe  in  exposed  places  for  tiled 
roofs  is  the  square  pitch.  It  must  be  remembered  each 
tile,  from  its  thickness,  lies  at  a  flatter  pitch  than  the 
general  pitch  of  roof  or  rafter,  as  it  is  tilted  up  by  the  one 
below  it.  One  third  of  the  tile  exposed  is  f  ouud  to  give 
a  good  lap.  Pantiles  may  be  laid  to  a  lower  pitch,  as  they 
overlap  less.  (2.)  I  have  not  much  faith  in  bedding  in 
mortar,  and  I  think,  so  bedded,  roofs  are  less  di jr.  Hay  is 
better  as  a  bedding  material,  as  it  keeps  the  tiles  from 
shaking  and  flying,  but  it  soon  decays.  Tiling  is  cer- 
tainly better  huDg  than  nailed.— G.  H.  G. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Law  as  to  Advances  to  Stjb- Contractors. 
—At  the  Brighton  County-court  last  week  the  case 
of  Wilton  v.  Willett  was  heard,  in  which  plaintiff, 
a  plasterer,  sought  to  recover  damages  from  the 
defendant,  a  builder,  for  breach  of  contract. 
Plaintiff  stated  that  he  agreed  to  do  the  plastering 
required  in  six  houses  at  Kemp  Town,  in  considera- 
tion of  plaintiff  paying  him  £55  per  house.  An 
arrangement  was  made  between  them  that  suffi- 
cient money  should  bo  advanced  to  pay  plaintiff's 
men,  but  after  a  time  defendant  refused  to  ad- 
vauce  the  whole  of  the  money  required.  Plaintiff, 
not  being  a  moneyed  man,  was,  therefore,  unable 
to  go  on  with  the  work,  which  was  finished  by 
defeudan1-.  A  written  agreement  was  put  in,  by 
which  plaintiff  contracted  to  do  the  plastering  iu 
each  hou'e  for  £55,  but  the  document  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  advance  of  any  money.  His  honour 
said,  although  it  might  be  customary  to  advance 
money  to  men  taking  work  of  the  kind,  the  plain- 
tiff had  no  legal  claim  uuder  tbe  agreemeut,  and 
he  must,  therefore,  be  non-suited. 

Small  or  Large  Sewers. — Aiteal.— Helby 
v.  The  Wandsworth  Listiuct  Board  of  Works. 
— A  case  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  building  estates  has  just  been  the 
subject  of  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Bond  of 
vVoiks.  A  new  road  is  being  formed  on  the  s  mth 
side  of  Battersea  Park  by  tbe  appellant,  the  lessee 
from  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Public  Woiks  and 
Buildings.  The  length  of  the  road  is  about  800ft., 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  each  side  thertof 
about  30  eight  or  ten-roomed  houses.  Thre)  ap- 
plications had  bjcu  nude  to  the  Wandsworth  .'.is.- 
trict  board  if  woika  to  approve  respectively  a 
12in.,  loin.,  aud  18ia.  stoneware  pipe  sewer,  but 
all  had  been  refused,  the  local  board  requiring  a 
3ft.  bin.  by  2ft.  brick  egg-shaped  sewer  encased  in 
Gin.  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  appeal 
against  this  requirenieut  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Turner,  architect,  who  submitted  that  a 
sew  r  of  this  size  was  very  largely  iu  excess  of 
what  was  necessary,  and  involved  a  great  ou'lay  ; 
moi cover,  that  large  sewers  for  diainage  of  small 
areas  were  most  objectionable  on  sanitary  grounds, 
and  altogether  at  vaiiauce  from  the  teaching  of 
modern  sanitary  science,  aud  the  general  priucip'es 
aud  more  recent  practice  of  the  Metropolitau  Board 
of  Works.  Mr.  Corsellis,  solicitor,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Wandsworth  board.  Tbo  appeal  was 
allowed,  the  Metropolitau  Board  of  Works  com- 
mittee intimating  that  the  use  of  18in.  pipes  would 
be  approved. 
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The  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  have 
decided  upon  the  location  for  the  proposed 
exterior  breakwater  of  Chicago.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  new,  exterior,  or  detached  break- 
water will  be  commenced  this  spring.  It  will 
be  about  5,400ft.  in  length  and  30ft.  wide, 
having  a  direction  of  about  E.S.E.  Its  westerly 
end  will  be  at  a  point  4,850ft.  due  north  of  the 
east  (or  outer)  end  of  the  present  "  North  Pier," 
and  its  easterly  extremity  at  a  point  2,200ft. 
north,  by  4,700ft.  east  from  the  above  mentioned 
point  on  the  north  point,  or  4,200ft.  south  by 
1, 100ft.  west  of  the  water  works  crib.  This 
work  will  be  done  by  hired  labour,  and  materials 
furnished  by  contracts,  with  Major  G-.  J.  Ly- 
decker,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  as  the 
U.  S.  Engineer  in  charge.  It  will  be  formed  of 
cribs  100ft.  in  length  and  sunk  directly  upon  the 
bottom,  no  piling  being  considered  necessary,  as 
examinations  give  a  clay  bottom  covered  with  a 
shallow  stratum  of  sand  and  stones. 

An  Art  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  St.  Jude's 
schoolroom,  Commercial-street,  "Whitechapel, 
from  April  the  14th  to  the  22nd  inclusive.  It 
will  consist  of  paintings  by  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton,  P.E.A.,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  H.  S.  Marks, 
R. A.,  and  others ;  a  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  needlework  and  embroidery ;  pottery 
and  porcelain ;  a  representative  series  of  the 
various  English  manufactures,  and  also  a  collec- 
tion of  Oriental  and  European ;  and  scientific 
instruments  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m;  admission, 
threepence. 

Major  Maeetdin  has  made  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  his  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  recent  failure  of  the 
viaduct  across  the  Solway.  This  viaduct — be- 
longing to  the  Solway  Junction  Railway — was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1870,  its  length  being  1940 
yards,  with  181  single  and  12  double  piers,  192 
spans  of  30ft.  and  12  spans  of  50ft.  over  the 
double  piers.  Major  Marindin  says  the  disaster 
furnishes  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  unre- 
liability of  small  cast-iron  columns  when  used 
for  the  piers  of  viaducts  in  positions  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  any  blow  or  sudden 
shock  ;  and,  as  it  was  proved  by  the  fate  of  the 
Tay  Bridge  that  they  are  equally  unreliable  in 
cases  where  they  are  exposed  to  heavy  transverse 
strains  from  ■wind-pressure,  it  must  be  evident 
that,  whether  for  high  viaducts  exposed  to  wind, 
or  for  viaducts  across  estuaries  in  this  climate, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  and  to  blows  from  floating  ice,  it 
would  be  far  better  in  future  to  avoid  any  such 
mode  of  construction.  He  does  not,  however, 
consider  that  the  reconstruction  of  this  viaduct 
need  be  objected  to,  provided  due  care  is  taken, 
either  by  the  erection  of  timber  ice  fenders,  or 
by  the  substitution  of  wrought-iron  rakers  of 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
blows  of  the  floating  ice,  to  guard  the  cast-iron 
bearing  columns  from  any  such  danger ;  but, 
upon  the  permanent  way,  strong  wooden  guards 
outside  the  rails,  as  a  protection  in  case  of  a 
run- off,  should  be  provided,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  increase  the  width  of  the  spans  at  the 
centre  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  permit  the  ice  to 
pass  more  freely  than  it  does  at  present. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Ley  ton,  Essex,  on 
Friday  before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
into  an  application  by  the  Leyton  local  board  to 
borrow  £5,000  for  building  offices  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  board's  business.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
author  of  the  accepted  design,  explained  the 
plane,  and  stated  that  his  estimate  of  the  cost  was 
£4,404  4s.  9d.  for  buildings,  and  £500  for  fit- 
tings. The  only  opposition  offered  was  by  Mr. 
Arber,  the  architect  to  whom  the  third  premium 
was  awarded  in  the  competition,  who  %com- 
plained  of  the  insufficient  lighting  of"  Mr. 
Knight's  building  in  the  corridors  and  com- 
mittee, and  also  to  the  position  of  the  tower, 
which  would,  he  said,  necessitate  placing  the 
hall  down  a  side -street.  Reference  was  made  to 
a  new  map  of  the  district,  just  completed  by 
Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  to  controvert  the  latter 
assumption,  but  Mr.  Arber  said  the  map  was  not 
correct,  and  further  asked  the  inspector  what 
would  be  the  upshot  if  the  work  could  not  be 


carried  out  for  the  money  sought  to  be  bor- 
rowed, as  he  contended  it  could  not  be?  The 
inspector  suggef-ted  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  speak  of  it,  or  Mr.  Knight  would,  after  the 
manner  of  architects,  at  once  proceed  to  add 
more.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  sum 
applied  for  would  not  cover  the  architect's 
commission,  and  the  members  of  the  board 
amended  the  application  to  £5,500. 

A  report  has  been  issued  on  the  system  of 
circulation  of  art- objects  on  loan  for  exhibition, 
as  carried  on  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington,  from  its  establishment 
to  the  present  time.  During  last  year  5,217 
objects  and  5,872  pictures  in  frames  were  sent 
out  from  the  parent  museum  to  local  exhibitions. 
Private  owners  have  been  encouraged  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
It  is  believed  that  not  fewer  than  170,000  loans 
of  examples  of  fine  and  industrial  art  have  thus 
been  made  by  private  owners  to  the  various  art 
exhibitions  with  which  the  Department  has  been 
connected  since  1854.  Detailed  information  as 
to  the  loans  of  the  Department  is  given  in  a 
number  of  appendices  to  the  report. 

On  Wednesday  a  lecture  entitled  "Suggestions 
for  the  Management  of  Cases  of  Small-pox  and 
of  other  Infectious  Diseases  in  the  Metropolis 
and  Large  Towns,"  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, before  the  Sanitary  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Dr 
Richardson  urged  that  the  required  accommoda 
tion  being  known,  the  local  authorities  should 
keep  ready,  at  all  times,  within  the  parish,  such 
necessary  accommodation,  in  small  hospitals 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  or 
locality.  He  described  the  size,  construction, 
and  position  of  such  hospitals,  urging  that 
each  hospital  should  not  be  larger  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  receive  twenty-four  persons  at  one  time; 
that  each  should  be  constructed  on  the  separate 
system  for  the  patients ;  that  each  should  be 
constructed  of  iron,  so  that  it  may  at  any  time 
be  absolutely  purified  by  fire  throughout  all  its 
structure ;  that  each  should  be  placed  on  the 
upper  story  of  a  building,  forming,  in  fact,  the 
top  story  of  one  or  more  houses,  so  that  it  may 
be  lighted  and  ventilated  directly  from  its  roof  ; 
that  all  the  air  that  passes  out  of  the  hospital, 
when  it  is  occupied  by  infectious  persons,  should 
pass  through  fire,  and  that  each  patient  should 
be  carried  into  the  hospital  by  a  valved  lift, 
which  lift  should  pass  through  a  shaft,  so  as  to 
draw  up  air  during  its  ascent,  and  which  should, 
when  required,  be  effective  for  flushing  the  hos- 
pital with  air. 
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CHIPS 

A  new  church  for  Queen-street  United  Presby- 
terian Congregation,  Edinburgh,  was  opened  last 
week.  The  style  is  that  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  church  measures  72ft.  long  by  46ft.  wide  inside, 
and  is  provided  with  a  gallery  at  the  south  end.  The 
ground-floor  is  seated  for  about  550  persons ;  the 
gallery  for  about  150  persons. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists' 
Exhibition  last  week,  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Roe  was  inadvertently  spelt  Rae. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  their 
meeting  on  Friday,  approved  plans  prepared  in 
the  superintending  architects'  department  for 
the  erection  of  a  fire-brigade  station  in  Theobald's- 
road,  and  ordered  tenders  to  be  procured.  It  was 
reported  that  the  movable  fire- station  scheme  was 
about  to  be  extended  by  the  erection  of  fire-stations 
at  Hyde  Park-corner,  Tottenham  Court-road, 
City-road,  Aldgate  High- street,  and  Elephant  and 
Castle,  Newington  Butts. 

A  polished  brass  eagle  lectern  has  just  been  fixed 
in  Skipton  parish -church.  It  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Potts,  of  London,  and  is  erected  at  the  cost 
of  John  and  William  Mitchell,  in  memory  of  their 
father  and  mother. 

Extensive  alterations  are  in  progress  at  the 
D  erby  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway  Co.  A  new 
pi  atf orm,  850ft.  long  and  46ft.  wide,  is  being  con- 
st ructed,  and  the  central  platform  is  being  length- 
en ed  by  350ft.,  and  a  bridge  16ft.  wide,  and  also  a 
su  bway,  made  to  it,  in  place  of  the  present  level 
cr  ossicg.  The  works  have  been  contracted  for  by 
Messrs.  Handiside  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  E.  Wood,  of 
Derby. 


NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS. 
A  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  of  Architects  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Will  he  held  at  the  Royal  Instltutcof  British  Archi- 
tects during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  May.  Tne  President, 
who  will  deliver  an  opening  audresH,  will  previou.ly  receive 
Members  and  their  friends,  and  any  ARCHITECTS  (non- 
members)  who  desire  to  attend,  on  Friday,  the  6th  May.  at  8  p.m. 
The  second  Conlerenec  Meeting  will  lake  place  on  Saturday 
morning.  theTth  May,  and  the  Institute  Dinner. at  which  NON- 
MEMBERS  may,  on  application,  attend,  will  take  place  that 
evening  at  7.3(1  p.m.  The  questions  of"  COMPETITION!)  "  and 
"  QUANTITIES  "  will  be  submitted  for  dltcussion  to  the  Con 
ference.  A  conversazione  will  be  held  ouj  Wednesday  evening,  the 
llth  May,  at!)  p.m  ,  and  the  Conference  will  close  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  12th  May,  when  papers  on  •*  Mural  Decoration  "  will 
be  read  and  discussed. 

J.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  Hon.  Sec. 
WILLIAM  H.  WHITE,  Secretary. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, (l.  Conduit-street, 
Hanover  square,  London,  W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Wednesday.  —  British     Archrnological  Association. 

"  Seals  of  the  Knights  Templars."  By 

H.  Syer  Cuming',  F.S.A.  Scot.   8  p.m. 
Thursday.— Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. 

"  Drainage  of  North  Lincolnshire."  By 

J.  H.  Maughan.   7  p  m. 


Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  lilLlOUSNEhs 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — (Advt.1 

Holloway's  Pills  purify  the  blood,  and  by  this 
operation  prevent  the  depressing  effects  of  cold,  damp,  and  foggy 
weather.  They  rouse  the  nervous  system  to  a  healthy  standard 
and  give  a  wholesome  tone  to  every  organ  of  the  body.  Hollo- 
way's  Pills  present  the  surest  means  of  checking  all  chest 
complaints. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—  [Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  POP.  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
FOli.  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOR  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt.] 


TENDERS. 

*«*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  givin 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  th 
accepted  tender — it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information 


Abergavenny. — For  the  construction  of  sewerage 
works,  for  the  town  commissioners . — 

Palmer,  Birmingham  (accepted) ...     £1,507   0  0 

[Lowest  of  16  tenders,  of  which  the  highest  was  at 
£10,000.] 

Abhton-under-Lyne. — Estimates  for  erection  of  de- 
tached residence,  with  stable,  coach-house,  and  out- 
buudings.  Mr.  G.  Gill,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect :  — 

Williamson,  J.  W.,  Ashton-u-L.  £1,563  10  0 
Burton,  J.  and  Sons,  Ashton-u-L.      1,350   0  0 

Haughton,  A.,  Hyde    1.3.0   0  0 

Garside,  Barns  &  Co.,  Stalybridge      1,280  0  0 

Grayson,  J.,  Stalybridge   1,280   0  0 

Holmes  and  Webster, Ashton-u-L.      1,250   0  ' 
Marsden,  A.,  Ashton-under-Lyne      1,218   0  0 
Gibson,  J.,  Ashton-under-Lyne...      1,215   0  0 
Castle  Hall  Sawmills  Co.,  Staly- 
bridge   1,200   0  0 

Cropper,  I.,  DukinBeld    1,195  0  0 

Taylor,  G.,  Dukinfield    1.1S6   0  0 

Storrs,  W.  Sons  &  Co.  (Limited)*      1,185   0  0 

Architect's  estimate    1,200  0  0 

•Accepted. 

Betiixal  Green.— For  warehouse  (No.  2),  Bethnal- 

green,  for  R.  Letchford,  Esq.   Messrs.  Hammack  and 

Lambert,  architects : — 

Hyatt   £1,8S3   0  0 

Wire    1,777   0  0 

Cubitt   1,645   0  0 

Bethnal  Green.— For  warehouse  (No.  3),  Bethnal- 

green,  for  R.  Letchford,  Esq.   Messrs.  Hammack  and 

Lambert,  architects : — 

Cubitt    £725   0  0 

Bethnal    Green.  — For    additions    to  warehouse, 

Bethnal-green,  for  Messrs.  Allan  and  Hanbury.  Messrs. 

Hammack  and  Lambert,  architects  : — 

Cubitt    £911   0  0 

Steele    870  5  0 

Bewdley.— For  the  erection  of  schools  for  130  children 
at  Wribbenhall,  near  Bewdley  : — 

Price,  E.  T.,  Kidderminster        ...  £1,250  0  0 
Accepted. 
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Canning  Town.  —  Enlargement  of  Methodist  Free 
Church  Schools,  Canning  Town,  E.  Mr.  F.  Boreham, 
architect : — 

Fence  &  concrete 
floor. 

Goodman    £1.5G2   0   0    ...  £109   0  0 

Sargeant    1,449   0   0   ...     97   0  0 

Sawyer   1,441   0   0   ...     90   0  0 

Bangs  and  Co.         ...      1,400  0  0    ...     91   0  0 

Horlock   1,382   8   0   ...     85   4  0 

Morter  (accepted)     ...      1,300   0   0   ...     S3   0  0 

Cardiff.— For  public  street  works  and  town  drainage, 
for  the  town  council : — 

Smith  and  Fring  (accepted)       ...    £1,0G9   0  0 

Colchester.— For  alterations  to  Balherne-hill  House, 
for  the  water  committee  of  the  town  council.  Mr.  C. 
Clcgg,  borough  surveyor  : — 

Rogers  (accepted)    £1S4   0  0 

[Lowest  tender  received.] 
Dartmouth. — For  the  erection  of  con  ugatcd  iron  roof 
over  vegetable  market,  for  the  town  council  :— 

Vorpey  (accepted)    £98  10  0 

LLowest  of  four  tenders.] 

Deftfof.d. —  For  the  construction  of  sewers  in  (n) 
Junction-road  and  (>)  Houd-street,  St.  Paul's,  Deptford, 
for  the  Greenwich  distiict  board  of  works  ;  — 
Mace  (accepted  for  both)  (a)  £94  10   0      (J)  £137  10  0 

Exeter.—  Erection  of  new  house,  for  Mr.  Passmore, 
Ex'.ter.  Mr.  R.  W.  Best,  Exeter,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied : — 

Phillips,  Exeter    £4,S93   0  0 

Luscombe  and  Son,  Exeter       ...      4,S50   0  0 

Sharland,  Exeter    4,335   0  0 

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol*  ...      4,212   0  0 
•  Accepted. 

Fuliiam,  S.W.— For  paving  and  other  works  in  Wells- 
road,  for  the  Fulham  district  board  of  works.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bean, surveyor : — 

Jones  and  Winipey  (accepted)      ...     £369   0  0 
[Lowest  of  five  tenders  received.] 

Goole. — For  enlarging  the  Alexandra-street  Board 
Schools,  Goole.  Mr.  William  Watson,  Wakefield,  archi- 
tect. Accepted  tenders :— 

Excavating,  brick  and  stonework — 

Elliott,  B.,  Goole    £401  16  0 

Slating — 

Rawlins,  E.  J.,  Leeds    75   0  0 

Plastering — 

Tattersall,  T.  C,  Wakefield        ...       38  10  10 

Carpenter's  and  joiner's  work — 
Ciaven  and  Loyd,  Wakefield       ...      236  18  0 
Plumbing,  glazing,  ironwork,  and  gas-fittings — 

Johnson,  F.,  Leeds    212   0  0 

Painting — 

Wales  and  Son,  Leeds    21  10  0 

[49  tenders  were  received.] 

Goole.— For  enlarging  the  Old  Goole  Board  Schools  at 
Goole.  Mr.  William  Watson,  Wakefield,  architect. 
Accepted  tenders : — 

Excavating,  brick  and  stonework- 
Elliott,  R.,  Goole    £300   0  0 

Slating  work — 

Stewart,  G  ,  Goole    74  10  0 

Plastering  work — 
Tattersall,  T.  C,  Wakefield         ...        34   2  4 

Carpenter's  and  joiner's  work  — 
Craven  and  Loyd,  Wakefield       ...      223  19  0 
Plumbing,  glazing,  ironwoik,  and  gas-fittings  — 

Johnson,  F.,  Leeds    57   0  0 

Painting- 
Wales  and  Son,  Leeds    17  10  0 

[52  tenders  were  received.] 

Grantham.— For  the  construction  of  a  screening  tank, 
and  the  subsoil  drainage  of  90  acres  of  land  at  Marston, 
for  the  sewage  committee  of  the  town  council  of  Grant- 
ham : — 

EawkcsBros.,Birkdale,  Southport    £2,066  17  9 
Accepted. 

Gkundisburgh. — For  the  rebuilding  of  a  country  road 
bridge  at  Grundisburgh,  near  Woodbridge,  for  the  magis- 
trates of  Suffolk.  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton,  of  Ipswich,  county 
surveyor :  — 

Eosdick  and  Sons,  Woodbridge     ...    £200  5  0 
Accepted . 

[Lowest  tender  received  ;  surveyor's  estimate,  £209.] 

Great  Yarmouth.— For  house,  Regent-street,  Great 
Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Bowen.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cock- 
rill,  Glencoe  House,  Gorleston,  architect ; — 

Norfor    £462  0  0 

Want    454   0  0 

Howes,  T.,York-rd.,  Gt. Yarmouth*      446   0  0 
"Accepted. 

Great  Yarmouth.— For  desks  and  furniture  at  the 
Nortbgatc  School,  for  the  Yarmouth  School  Board  :  — 
Hawes,  G.  E.,  Norwich  (accepted)  .    £133  0  0 
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Great  Yarmouth. —  For  erection  of  Grand  Stand, 
Great  Yarmouth,  for  the  Great  Yarmouth  Race  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  Glencoe  House,  G.rleston, 
architect  :  — 

Contract  No.  1,  Concrete,  walling.  Sec.  :— 

Drake   

Bray   

Beech  and  Cork   

Noifor,  Southtown,  Gt.  Yarmouth* 

•Accepted. 
Contract  No.  2,  Plasterer,  slater,  jo: 

Bray   

Salmon  

Kemp   

Springall   

Fuller   

Want   

Noifor,  Southtown,  Gt.  Yarmouth* 
•Accepted. 
Contract  No.  3,  Painter,  Sec 

Piatt   

Read   

Green   

Goifin,  King-st.,  Great  Yarmouth* 
"Accepted. 

Halifax.- For  improvements  at  Range-lane,  for  the 
town  council  : — 

Kendall,  Joseph  (accepted)   £551  15  6 

Lewes.— For  building  schools  for  St.  Michael's  parish 
Mr.  Currey,  architect  :— 

Pullinger,  Lewes  (accepted)   £400   0  0 

Leytonstone. — For  the  tupply  of  a  fire-engine  for 
Leytonstone,  for  the  Leyton  local  board  of  health  : — 

Shand  and  Mason    £112   0  0 

Merryweather  (accepted)    102  10  0 

Stone  and  Co   95   0  0 

London,  EC- For  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
gullies  in  Lime-street  aud  Lime.street-sq.uare,  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City.  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
wood, engineer :  — 

Tavlor,  J.  and  Co   £3,574   0  0 

Dickinson,  C   3,425   0  0 

Mays,  R   3,000   0  0 

Anderson,  A.  and  D   2,999   0  0 

Killingback   2,872  0  0 

Mowlein  and  Co   2,835  0  0 

Crockett,  W.  (accepted)    2,612   0  0 

London,  W.C.— For  new  buildings  at  the  rear  of  pre- 
mises in  New  Oxford-street,  for  the  Civil  Service  and 
General  Store  Company : 


Greenwood,  J.  T  

£9,4S0 

0 

0 

Grover,  J  

9,373 

0 

0 

Rider,  T.  and  Son  

9,222 

0 

0 

Higgs  and  Hill   

9,194 

0 

0 

Laurance,  E  

9,100 

0 

0 

Langmead  and  Way   

8,979 

0 

0 

Macey  and  Sons   

8.887 

0 

0 

Colls  and  Sons   

8,880 

0 

0 

Bangs,  J.  W.  and  Co  

Chappell,  J.  T  

8,779 

0 

0 

8,715 

0 

0 

Brass,  W.  (accepted)   

8,393 

0 

0 

Margate.— For  the  new  Globe  Hotel 

for  Mr 

F. 

Snel- 

ling.   Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect : — 

Contract  No.  1  :  Foundations. 


Rolfe,  G.  and  R  

£5,12S 

16 

8 

Sawyer,  W.  J.,  London   

Macey,  London   

4,942 

0 

0 

4,505 

0 

0 

Manley,  London   

4,156 

0 

0 

Paramor  and  Son,  Margate 

4,000 

0 

0 

Denne,  Upper  Walmer   

3.9S7 

0 

0 

Adcock,  W.  J.,  Dover  (accepted) 

3,918 

1 

0 

Mold.— For  a  new  police-s'ation  at  Mold,  for  the 
county  magistrates  of  Flintshire.  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood, 
architect : — 

Reece  Brothers,  Tarporley   £3,900   0  0 

Accepted. 

[Lowest  tender  received,  the  highest  being  £16,000.] 
Norwich.— For  works  of  wood  paving  in  Magdalen- 
street,  King-street,  &c,  for  the  town  council :  — 

For  supplying  timber  :  — 
Jewson  and  Co.  (accepted)    £8  19   0  per  standard. 
[Lowest  of  eight  tenders  sent  in.   Jewson's  tender  also 
accepted  for  cutting  the  blocks  as  per  schedule.] 

For  laying  wood  blocks  :  — 
Batch,  J.  P.  (accepted)  ...  10.'d.  per  square  yard. 
[Lowest  but  one  of  nine  tenders,  the  lowest,  that  of 
Lloyd  ana  Co.,  of  London,  at  9d.,  having  been  withdrawn.] 

For  supplying  blue  lias  lime  : — 

Nelson,  C,  and  Co.  (accepted)  21s.  per  ton. 

[Lowest  of  nine  tenders.] 

The  total  cost  of  the  present  section  of  scheme  will  be 
about  £10,000,  and  the  cost  per  yard  :— timber,  3s.  6d. ; 
cutting,  3d.  ;  laying,  &c,  Is  ;  and  lime,  &e.,  4d. ;  total, 
5s.  Id. 


Romford.— For  fencing  in  the  Market-plice,  for  the 
local  board  of  health  :  — 

Harvey,  A.,    £38  10  0 

Dowsing,  J.,    37  15  0 

Hinds,  J.  (accepted)    29  6  0 

Salisbury.— For  building  additions  to  residence  at 
Fowler' s-hill,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Fied  Bath,  A  R.I.B.A., 
Crown  Chambers,  Salisbury,  architect : — 

Pellett,  E.,  Salisbury    £174  18  0 

Adey,  W.  H.,  Salisbury    165  0  0 

Dolman  and  Harris,  Salisbury      ...      162  12  0 
Young,  E.  and  Sons,  Salisbury  *   ...      117  10  0 
•A'  cepted. 

Salisbury.-  Fornew  shop  front  and  alterations  to  Nos. 
60  and  64,  Fisherton-street,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  John 
Evans.    Mr.  Fred  Bath,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect:  — 

Harris,  G.,  Salisbury   £288   0  0 

Wort,  J.,  Salisbury    250  10  0 

Young,  E  and  Sons,  Salisbury  ...  249  0  0 
Witt,  E.,  Salisbury  (accepted)      ...      235   0  0 

Salisbury. — For  building  additions  and  making  altera- 
tions to  Elysian  Villa,  Church  Fields,  Salisbury,  for  S. 
W.  Brown,  Esq.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Oborne,  J.,  Shaftesbury    £1,062  10  0 

Wort,  J.,  Salisbury    715   0  0 

Matthews,  A.  J.,  Salisbuiy  ...  705  5  O 
Young,  E.  and  Sons,  Salisbury  ...         620  0  0 

Witt,  E.  Salisbury   600   0  0 

Harris,  G.,  Salisbury  (accepted)...         597  10  0 

Salisbury. — For  building  a  villa  residence  on  the  Mil- 
ford  Manor  estate,  Salisbury,  for  Ambrose  Tucker,  Esq. 
Mr.  Fred  Bath,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Oborne,  J.,  Shaftesbury    £1,260   0  0 

Witt,  E.,  Salisbury   1,230   0  0 

Dolman  and  Harris,  Salisbury  ...      1,187   0  0 

Tryhorn,  P.,  Salisbury    1,150   0  0 

Adey,  W.  H.,  Salisbury    ...       ...      1,125  0  0 

Young,  E.  and  Sons,  Salisbury  ...  1,113  10  0 
Wort,  J.,  Salisbury  (accepted)  ...        9S6  10  0 

Seaham  Harbour.— For  alterations  to  the  police-sta- 
tion for  the  county  magistrates  of  Durham.  Mr.  William 
Crozier,  M.I.C.E.,  county  surveyor: — 

Gradon,  G.,  and  Co.,  Durham      ...    £723  18  6 
Accepted. 

Sheffield. — For  erection  of  a  silver-plate  manufactory, 
show-rooms,  warehouses,  house,  &c,  for  Messrs.  W.  and 
G.  Sissons.  Mr.  J.  P.  Earle,  George-street,  Sheffield, 
architect.   Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Drake,  H  ,  Sheffield    £2,152  0  0 

Wade,  G.,  Sheffield   1,893  10  O 

Shaw,  J.  B.,  Sheffield    1,852   0  0 

Bissett  and  Son,  Sheffield   1,800  0  O 

Chambers  and  Son,  Sheffield  ...  1,800  0  0 
Chad  wick  and  Co.,  Botherham  ...      1,799   0  0 

Whitlock,  H.,  Sheffield    1,760   0  0 

Mastin,  G„  Sheffield    1,719   0  O 

Rodley  and  Sons,  Sheffield        ...      1,700   0  O 

Foxton  Bros.,  Sheffield    1,683   0  0 

Holmes,  J.,  Sheffield    1,610   0  O 

Fearn  and  Savage,  Sheffield  ...  1,636  0  O 
Hard  wick  and  Burton,  Sheffield...      1,590  0  O 

Hirst,  O,  Bros.,  Sheffield   1,590   0  0 

Garner,  T.,  fcheff  eld    1,582   0  O 

Afflat,  W.,  Sheffitld    1,570   0  0 

Doncaster,  W.  and  Sons,  Newark  1,560  0  0 
Rathbone,  T.,  Sheffield  (accepted)  1,552  0  0 
Willows,  T.,  Sheffield    1,402   0  0 

Socthend-on-Sea,  Essex. — For  the  restoration  of  the 
loading  pier,  for  the  local  board  ; — 

Chafen    £264   2  0 

Mason,  T.,  Southend  (accepted)  ...  200  0  0 
Green  and  Burleigh   197  0  0 

Swindon.— For  drainage,  road-making,  erecting  chapel, 
caretaker's  lodge,  and  mortuary,  &c,  for  the  Swindon 
Cemetery  Committee.   Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect  :-- 

Richens,  J.,  Faringdon    £5,642  0  0 

Webb,  J.,  Swindon   5,610   0  0 

Barrett,  T.,  Swindon    5,562  0  0 

Maxwell,  Liverpool-street,  E.C....      5,450   0  0 

Beavan,  A.  J.,  Bristol    5,4<»2   0  0 

Phillips  and  Powell  and  G.  Wilt- 
shire (jointly)  Swindon*       ...      5,393  10  0 
•Accepted. 

Swindon.— For  making  certain  alterations  and  addi- 
tions at  No.  32,  High  -  street,  Swindon,  for  Messrs. 
Kinneir  and  Tombs,  solicitors.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  archi- 
tect : — 

Wiltshire    £753   0  0 

Barrett,  Swindon  (accepted)  ...  743  16  0 
Swindon.— For  laying  out  the  cemetery  and  erecting 

all  necessary  buildings,  for  the  New  Swindon  local 

board  :— 

Fhillips,  Powell, and  Wiltshire  ...     £5,390  10  0 
Accepted. 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 
Immense  Stock  always  ready  for  Laying. 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

AU  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


THIN  PARQUET 

deal  door;,  nnu  la  tus 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY 


(Turpin's  latent).  B-10  inch  thick,  prepared  on 
deal  hack  lamlnnttons,  equnl  In  wenr  to  inch 
p.»!id  lJnr»|UCt.    Uited  for  Vi'iiecrinsr  old  existing 
ptiMc  of  i cmo\ al  .it  plcusuie.  lice  Construction. 


ORNAMENTAL 
PAllUl'BT. 


15F.AI. 
BACKING 
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DETAILS. 

fpiIEBE  is  a  great  deal  more  in  this 
J-  short  word  than  some  people  are  in- 
clined to  admit.  Details  are  often  entirely 
neglected  or  set  aside  as  only  worthy  of 
thought  after  the  leading  principle,  idea  or 
plan  has  been  conceived  and  worked  out. 
In  no  work  is  detail  of  more  value  than  in 
that  of  the  architect,  and  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  detail  that  leads  many 
architects  to  think  so  much  of  it,  that  they 
will  hardly  allow  a  thought  for  planning 
and  general  ideas.  Then,  indeed,  details 
become  trifling  and  lead  to  vexation  and 
disappointment,  for  the  general  observer 
sees  that  some  great  point  has  been  lost 
sight  of,  or  that  the  work,  elaborate  and 
costly  as  it  is,  has  been  done  in  a  thoughtless 
and  objectless  kind  of  way.  The  good  ar- 
tist never  sacrifices  hi3  work  in  this  way, 
and  never  till  he  has  conceived  a  plan, 
strategically,  so  to  speak,  outlined  his 
scheme  and  marshalled  his  larger  masses 
into  order,  can  he  with  patience  set  to  work 
to  elaborate  it.  The  principle  applies  to  all 
great  achievements.  Good  statesmanship  is 
the  tactical  accomplishment  of  some  great 
measure;  skilful  generalship  the  laying 
down  of  some  line  of  action,  or  effective 
oratory — each  is  the  sketching  out  of  a  pro- 
gramme before  venturing  upon  what  may 
prove  to  be  superfluous  and  abortive  with- 
out it. 

In  the  art-world  we  meet  with  many  dis- 
heartening failures  from  inattention  to  plan 
and  arrangement ;   skilful  handling,  costly 
detail,  and  elaborate  schemes  of  colour  are 
to  be  seen  thrown  away  upon  worthless 
designs.    Instances  of   this  are  numerous, 
and  may  he  seen  in  most  of  the  art  exhibi- 
tions which  have  grown  so  popular  among 
us ;  but  not  less  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
truthful  architecture  is  the  manner  in  which 
1'  tail  is  shirked  and  made  to  atone  by  quan- 
tity for  what  it  lacks  of  quality.    There  are, 
2>erhaps,  we  might  more  correctly  say,  two 
schools  of  artists — those  who  in  their  eager- 
ness to  give  us  the  smaller  graces  of  painting 
or  architecture,  something  that  the  eye  can 
rest  on  at  leisure  and  be  charmed  with,  are 
content  to  let  outline,  form,  and  arrange- 
ment take  care  of  themselves,  and  those 
who  desire  only    to  gratify   the  eye  by 
general  impressions  and  effective  propor- 
tions.   These  extremists  are  to  be  found  in 
both  the  arts  of  painting  and  architecture ; 
in  the  former,  indeed,  the  moderation  and 
truthfulness  of  a  national  school,  whether 
of  English  landscape  or  genre,  is  threatened 
by  them,  and  in  architecture  the  same  de- 
cided antipathies  are  to  be  met  with  among 
two  representative  factions  it  may  be  need- 
less to  mention.    We  may,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  distinguishing  the  prevailing  tenets 
of  these  parties,  observe  that  while  the 
romanticist  is  never  tired  of  placing  before  us 
the  accidental  and  ingenuous  features  of  a 
bygone  age,  all  the  little  piquancies  and  racy 
details  whicli  possess  a  picturesque  flavour, 
the  other  is  as  equally  persistent  in  up- 
holding to  our  view  the  doctrine  of  an  art 
founded  on  strict  principles,  and  a  model  of 
beauty  based  upon  the  most  formal  acade- 
*  icism.     These    two    representative  no- 
tions   are    fully    expressed    in    the  re- 
cent   correspondence     which    has  been 
going  on  in  these  pages  on   "  Baring's 
Bank,"  though  they  crop  out  ever  and  anon, 
creating  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  some 
minds  as  to  the  improbability  of  seeing  a 
reconciliation  between  artists  in  matters  of 


taste,  and  in  others  an  abandonment  of  all 
intention  of  pursuing  any  definite  course,  and 
a  simple  following  of  ihe  fashionable  ignis 
'fatiiui  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  policy. 

The  question  is  simply  whether  we  should 
be  satisfied  to  pick  up  details  from  the 
manor-houses  and  other  buildings  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne  and  Dutch  William,  and 
foist  them  upon  crudely-i)lanned  structures 
of  brick,  or  design  our  details  de  novo  for 
their  positions  and  uses  ?  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  architect  is  not 
required  to  give  us  the  pictorial  at  the  cost 
of  good  construction  and  effective  architec- 
ture; his  clients  do  not  pay  him  to  produce 
models  for  the  painter  so  much  as  well- 
planned  and  sightly  houses  for  habitation, 
but  there  is  a  feeling,  and  a  very  pardon- 
able one,  among  architects,  to  snatch  their 
buildings  from  the  hard  and  rigid  lines  of 
square  and  compass,  to  impart  to  them 
somewhat  of  the  mystery  and  poetry  which 
throw  a  charm  round  works  of  art,  and  if 
by  tacking  on  a  gable  here,  and  a  mullioned 
bay,  or  quaintly  broken  sash  window 
there,  they  can  give  to  a  new  building  a 
little  of  the  naivete  and  artlessness  of  old 
work,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  these 
means  of  rescuing  their  designs  from  the 
prim  and  stereotyped  order  of  the  modern 
builder.  Yet  there  are  many  who  do  not 
stop  at  the  suggestiveness  this  kind  of  licence 
offers,  and  to  these  we  chiefly  address  a  few 
words  of  counsel. 

All  good  detail,  if  it  aim  at  something 
more  than  the  mere  desire  of  fussiness, 
ought  to  be  congruous,  suitable  alike  to  the 
materials  of  the  locality,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  work.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  not  to 
find  some  inconsistencies,  as  when  Ave  see  the 
brick  and  timber  of  the  West,  the  "  post  and 
pan"  work  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  with 
their  overhanging  stories  and  timbered 
gables,  grafted  upon  a  stone  building 
in  Yorkshire,  or  in  the  sandstone  districts, 
or  details  only  suitable  to  brickwork 
reproduced  in  hewn-stone.  The  force 
of  copying  has  led  many  followers  of 
the  Late  Gothic  and  Queen  Anne  to  intro- 
duce into  their  brick  buildings  windows  and 
other  features  which  could  only  have  arisen 
in  stone  localities ;  and  we  take  the 
mullioned  window  as  an  instance  of  this. 
We  have  now  repetitions  of  such  things  as 
stone  mullions  and  other  wrought  stone- 
work inserted  in  brick  and  timbered  build- 
ings, and  many  mixtures  of  stone,  brick,  and 
timber  in  the  same  building.  But  the  details 
are  borrowed  from  all  localities  of  the  most 
strangely  opposite  character  in  geological 
formation.  Thus  we  have  brought  together, 
often  in  the  same  design,  the  monolithic  or 
severely  massive  oriel  or  bartizan,  common  in 
the  strongholds  of  the  Border,  with  the 
more  playful  casements  and  timbered  fronts 
of  the  South,  and  the  equally  rich  brick  and 
plaster  details  of  Norfolk.  All  these  are 
sometimes  ccmVined  as  if  they  were  in- 
digenous to  the  soil  and  grew  out  of  the  ac- 
tual wants  of  the  case.  Fourteenth-Cen- 
tury, Tudor,  Stuart,  and  now  Hanoverian 
tastes  are  thrown  together  promiscuously  to 
give  variety,  for  it  has  become  almost  a 
recognised  mark  of  culture  among  many  to 
vary  the  detail  as  much  as  possible.  What 
a  perverse  taste  is  it  which  leads  to  the  juxta- 
posing of  one  of  the  dignified  bays  of  Audley 
End  with  a  half-timbered  Tudor  or  Jacobean 
gable,  or  the  grotesque  plaster-work  such 
as  we  see  in  the  groups  of  old  houses  at 
Ipswich  and  other  East  Anglian  towns ! 
Nor  less  important  is  the  right  placing  of 
details,  and  this  too  is  much  disregarded. 
How  often  we  find  carving  introduced  in 
parts  of  a  fagade  where  the  eye  cannot  dis- 
cern it,  and  windows  and  oriels  occupying 
positions  which  were  never  intended  by  the 
original  authors  of  them.  The  old  builders 
in  stone  and  brick  were  always  careful  to 
preserve  a  due  proportion  in  the  elaboration 
of  their  ornament,  so  that  none  of  their 


detail  was  expended  in  positions  uselessly, 
but  the  modern  architect  looks  upon  trans- 
position of  borrowed  features  as  one  of  the 
privileges  of  his  craft,  and  thinks  lightly  of 
the  rule  of  gradation  which  the  Classic  and 
Mediaeval  artist  alike  obeyed.  In  the  matter 
of  cornices,  dentilled  and  plain,  and  brick 
chimneys  and  gables  of  cut  and  rubbed 
work,  nonchalance  seems  at  least  to  be  counted 
a  merit.  There  is  some  excuse  for  fine 
carving,  moulded  and  dentil  work  in  parts 
exposed  to  the  outlook  from  upper  windows, 
but  in  places  where  the  eye  cannot  reach  it 
is  vain  and  useless  labour.  In  such  posi- 
tions relief  in  terra-cot  ta  suggests  itself  as 
the  most  reasonable  among  all  modes  of 
decoration.  All  the  better  examples  of 
brick  and  timber  houses,  as  the  "  Wheat- 
sheaf  Inn,"  Tewkesbury,  and  those  of 
Coventry,  afford  instances  of  a  studied 
regularity  and  gradation  in  the  overhanging 
stories,  and  the  delicacy  of  carved  ornament 
which  lead  up  to  them,  of  which  Ford's 
Hospital  in  the  latter  town  affords  a  typical 
specimen.  That  details  should  be  in  one  key 
appears  to  arise  naturally  from  the  above 
proposition,  a  principle  spoken  of  by  many 
architectural  writers  under  the  name  of 
rhythm  or  eurythmy.  The  advantage  of 
scale  also  follows  — namely,  the  relation  of 
the  main  to  the  subsidiary  members  or  de- 
tails of  a  building  ;  and  touching  this  point, 
we  might  instance  the  frequency  of  details 
of  heavier  calibre  inside  than  those  on  the 
outside  of  a  house  ;  hall-cornices,  for 
instance,  of  less  boldness  than  those  of  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  and  mouldings  round  outer 
openings  more  replete  with  members  or 
ornament  than  those  round  the  finished 
details  of  the  interior.  The  distribution  of 
detad  is  another  matter  about  which  much 
that  we  see  nowadays  shocks  our  sense  of 
fitness.  One  will  put  all  his  ornament  in  a 
corner  and  denude  every  other  part  of  his 
work  ;  another  will  equally  violate  artistic 
sense  by  distributing  it  uniformly  all  over  a 
facade  or  piece  of  wall  without  considering 
the  value  of  plain  surfaces  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon,  or  that  an  even  distribution  of  detail 
is  wearisome  and  painful  in  the  extreme. 
The  Japanese  artist  in  his  surfaces  hits  the 
happy  medium  ;  the  machine-covered  dia- 
per is  the  perfection  of  the  latter. 

Apart  from  the  general  artistic  considera- 
tions we  have  thrown  out,  details  naturally 
must  be  regarded  in  a  more  practical  sense. 
The  qualities  of  some  stone  to  receive  a  high 
degree  of  finish,  and  of  others  a  rougher 
tooling  in  rigid  flat  surfaces,  must  to  some 
degree  at  least  influence  the  architect  in  his 
choice.  In  brick  and  woodwork  these 
qualities  are  less  marked,  yet  exist  to  an 
extent  which  requires  the  watchful  attention 
of  the  designer.  Details  depend  much  on 
the  preparation  of  the  specification  and  bill 
of  quantities,  and  in  contract  work,  unless 
these  are  full  and  explicit,  the  building  is 
sure  to  suffer  from  this  cause.  Unless  the 
labour  ou  the  stonework  is  fully  taken,  the 
builder  is  apt  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  kind 
of  details  wanted  by  looking  at  the  general 
drawings  prepared  to  a  small  scale,  and 
pricing  accordingly.  In  taking  off  quan- 
tities lor  details  of  this  kind,  sketches  of  the 
sections  are  important,  but  the  proper  plan 
for  all  intricate  details  is  to  make  large- 
scale  or  full-size  drawings.  In  the  case  of 
brickwork  the  same  necessity  exists  to  give 
details  with  every  necessary  description,  as 
in  cornices,  chimney-courses,  moulded 
strings  ;  and  much  bad  and  indifferent  work 
results  from  not  measuring  the  extra  labour 
to  moulded  or  dentil  work. 

According  to  the  system  of  contract  details 
are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  kind  of 
packing,  and  the  price  is  regulated  by  cut- 
ting down  or  adding  thereto.  The  time 
was  when  architects  designed  their  details 
and  workmen  executed  them,  and  they  were 
paid  for  by  the  actual  results  ;  but  now  they 
are,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  left  to 
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the  tender  mercies  of  contractors,  clerks  of 
works,  and  chance.  They  are  now  esti- 
mated for  by  the  lump  sum,  and  the  archi- 
tect is  not  always  sure  that  what  he  devises 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  fulness  and  spirit 
he  intended.  For  these  reasons  details  have 
lost  much  of  the  significance  they  formerly 
had  in  the  estimation  of  the  architect.  If 
we  turn  to  the  details  of  joiners'  work  and 
ironmongery,  as  carried  out  in  the  ordinary 
villa  residences,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
virtually  handed  over  to  the  contractor,  or 
those  who  supply  the  articles.  Another 
of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to 
destroy  the  character  of  details  of 
joiners'  work,  ironmongery,  and  plasterers' 
and  decorators'  work,  is  that  these 
matters  have  been  relegated  also  to 
specialists  and  manufacturers  who  make  a 
trade  of  them.  Division  of  labour  has  forced 
the  existence  of  specialists  into  the  field,  and 
it  is  useless  to  say  we  have  not  benefited  in 
some  degree  from  the  fact.  Unfortunately, 
the  architect  who  grudges  his  labour  in  the 
preparation  of  necessary  details  has  much  to 
answer  for.  The  trade  "  price  list,"  and  the 
manufacturer's  catalogue  with  illustrated 
designs  cut  and  dried,  are  the  natural  results 
of  a  system  which  makes  the  architect  more 
and  more  of  the  supervising  agent,  and  less  of 
the  actual  architect  or  master  workman  of 
the  building.  There  will  always  be  found 
conscientious  men  willing  to  take  the  whole 
personal  responsibility  of  every  detail,  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  drawings  for  them,  and 
others  who  prefer  to  take  a  percentage  for 
actiug  as  the  agent  between  the  employer 
and  the  various  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers. Labour  and  skill  are  required  in  the 
exercise  of  the  former;  it  is  the  want  of  these 
capabilities  which  has  so  swollen  the  ranks 
of  pretenders  who  like  to  act  the  role  of  the 
architect  at  the  cost  of  manufacturers. 


ART    EXHIBITIONS    AT  RICHMOND 
AND  WHITECHAPEL. 

r]PHE  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Loan  Exhi- 
JL  bition,  opened  at  Richmond  last  Wed- 
nesday by  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  has  been 
thoroughly  well  organised  by  the  committee. 
Ihe  exhibition  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  collection  of  articles  of  workmanship 
by  working  men  and  women ;  it  is  besides 
an  exhibition  of  an  instructive  and  attrac- 
tive character,  devoted  to  works  of  high  art 
on  loan,  many  of  the  objects  being  contri- 
buted by  manufacturers,  noblemen,  artists, 
and  connoisseurs.  Money  prizes,  medals, 
and  certificates  are  given  for  the  best  work 
in  the  various  classes  of  the  industrial  sec- 
tion, which  include  mechanical  models, 
artistic  workmanship,  fine  art,  ceramics, 
textile  fabrics,  &c. — the  work  or  designs 
of  young  people  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  scholars  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  A  very  hurried  view 
of  the  innumerable  objects  of  art  and  work- 
manship brought  together  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  do  justice  to  them,  and  we  may 
therefore  confine  our  remarks  to  the  notice 
of  a  few  objects  in  the  artistic  and  fine  art 
divisions  of  the  collection,  beginning  with 
the  industrial  part.  One  of  the  first  things 
which  strike  us  in  entering  the  large  room 
is  a  case  of  artistic  work  in  gold  and  silver. 
No.  77  is  an  example  of  the  freedom  and 
spirit  of  an  amateur's  work,  and  how  far 
removed  such  work  is  from  the  manufac- 
turers' in  point  of  artistic  freshness.  Hero 
is  to  be  found  a  silver  clasp,  a  pendant,  tea- 
spoons, and  rings,  designed  after  old  work, 
in  a  thoroughly  true  spirit,  and  hammered 
out  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  by  W.  Duppa 
Crotch,  tho  nephew,  wo  understand,  of  the 
eminent  organist.  Tho  designs  of  tho  toa- 
spoons  and  pendant  aro  exceedingly  elegant, 
of  antique  shape,  and  tho  workmanship  of 
tho  finest  description.  From  these  we 
pass  to  several  other  exhibits  in  jewellery, 


panels  of  hammered  ironwork,  and  many 
specimens  of  wrought  metalwork  in 
bronze,  lead,  and  steel.  The  cabinet 
work  will  be  found  to  repay  inspection. 
W.  Aumonier  exhibits  a  few  admirable 
specimens  of  his  carved  work.  We  par- 
ticularly draw  attention  to  a  group  of 
objects  at  the  farther  end  of  room,  consisting 
of  two  oak  columns  from  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw's  design,  with  carved  figures  round 
the  lower  end  of  the  fluted  shafts  and  an 
oak  pilaster  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style, 
a  very  fine  piece  of  workmanship.  The 
panel  /with  figure  in  relief  carved  iu  pear- 
tree  is  a  masterly  work,  and  is  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day.  A  deal  panel, 
with  a  vigorously-carved  swag  of  fruit  and 
foliage,  is  clever.  We  notice  in  this  part  a 
chest  of  drawers  carved  in  oak,  which  we 
have  seen  before,  by  0.  R.  Plummer,  another 
skilful  carver.  Specimens  of  turnery  and 
fretwork,  showing  remarkable  patience  and 
labour,  are  to  be  seen.  We  need  only  men- 
tion a  birdcage  in  fretwork  by  A.  C.  Lane 
as  an  instance  of  mechanical  manipulation. 
Specimens  of  joinery  are  exhibited  by  C. 
Pennington,  and  two  chimney  pieces  exe- 
cuted partly  by  hand  by  R.  W.  Gould. 

Terra-cotta  and  other  modelling  is  repre- 
sented by  specimens  exhibited  by  A.  G. 
Atkinson,  A.  Beck,  Miss  S.  Blake,  J. 
Knowles,  R.  A.  Skeen,  G.  Halse,  and  others. 
The  oil-paintings  comprise  many  creditable 
performances.  Duppa  Crotch  sends  Islands 
of  Ischia  and  Procida,  and  other  foreign 
subjects  ;  G.  C.  Blatchley  some  studies  of 
firs  at  Hampstead,  Annie  G.  Stanham  a 
few  flower-pieces,  Frances  F.  Chancellor 
three  sea-pieces,  H.  P.  Turner,  in  260,  gives 
us  a  study  of  a  "  Pilot  going  out  to 
Signals,"  Mrs.  Older  a  view  of  Venice  ;  but 
we  pass  these  and  many  more  with  the 
thought  that  some  of  their  artists  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end,  preferring  copies  to  studies 
from  nature.  The  water-colour  drawings 
are  numerous.  We  can  only  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  remarkably  clever  instances  of 
work  by  a  young  stndent,  Ernest  Limpus, 
in  Nos.  405  and  406,  one  a  sketch  of  a  glade, 
exquisite  in  its  fine  rendering  of  spring 
foliage,  light  and  shade,  and  another  "  Mis- 
chief," in  which  the  head  of  the  bird  is 
drawn  with  much  truthfulness  and  expres- 
sion. This  young  artist  is  one  of  the  pupils 
of  King's  College.  No.  409,  by  Constance  de 
la  Motte,  is  anoiher  skilful  study.  The  table  of 
models  in  cork,  cardboard,  &c,  is  interesting. 
F.  G.  Case,  J.  Bates,  G.  Wild,  C.  Reed,  J.W. 
Avery,  and  others  send  specimens  of  their 
handiwork ;  we  also  note  a  model  of  fire- 
proof building  by  G.  Burchett.  A  model  of 
dwelling-house,  in  alabaster,  by  J.  Bates,  is 
noteworthy  as  an  example  of  elaborate  detail, 
though  we  cannot  say  much  for  its  design, 
and  the  labour  is  misapplied.  Architectural 
and  mechanical  drawings  are  numerous,  and 
many  show  a  praiseworthy  effort  in  design 
and  colour.  Arthur  Hinds,  Constance  Flint, 
Duncan  Caddy,  H.  Churchouse,  J.  Maroney 
send  drawings  and  copies  of  merit.  Needle- 
work in  coloured  filoselle  silks  of  Indian 
design,  lace  and  crewel- work,  crochet, 
and  other  ladies'  work  are  largely  repre- 
sented. We  can  only  glance  at  the  draw- 
ings from  the  flat  in  pencil,  chalk,  and 
colour  executed  by  scholars  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  ;  many  of  these  are  satisfactory 
as  evidences  of  youthful  attempts.  Drawings 
from  models,  architectural  drawings,  pen- 
and-ink  copies,  illuminations,  are  too  nume- 
rous to  mention. 

If  the  industrial  section  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  perseverance  with  little 
or  no  training,  the  section  devoted  to  the 
exhibits  on  loan  strikingly  indicate  to  what 
excellence  such  untrained  skill  may  attain 
under  direction  and  guidance,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  committee  havo  brought 
together  both  classes  of  workmanship.  The 
amateur  working  artist  is  thus  enabled  to 
compare-  his  handiwork  and  design  with 


works  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  as  a  school 
of  instruction,  the  loan  collection  seems  to 
be  almost  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
industrial  exhibition.  Very  choice  and 
beautiful  objtcts  are  to  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  exhibition.  The  oil  and  water  colour 
and  crayon  drawings  are  numerous,  and 
represent  many  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 
day.  The  drawings  by  E.  Burne  Jones  and 
Rossetti,  lent  by  T.  Ayres,  are  alone  a  treat. 
The  crayon  heads,  26  and  27,  and  the  portrait 
of  a  lady,  by  Rossetti,  31,  and  his  female 
head  in  chocolate  crayon,  are  remarkable 
fine  examples  of  expression  and  intense 
feeling,  no  less  masterly  in  execution. 
Burne  Jones's  "  Lucretia "  (22),  and  an 
oil-painting,  by  Ridley  (34),  are  both  in- 
teresting subjects.  Copies  from  Hogarth, 
and  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  G. 
Moreland,  R.  Wilson,  W.  P.  Frith,  J.W.M. 
Turner,  and  other  well-known  masters,  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  No.  209,  "  View  in 
Surrey,"  a  fine  landscape ;  a  study  by 
John  Ruskin,  and  a  masterly  sketch  in 
water-colours,  "  Fisherman's  Home,  Twick- 
enham," by  Professor  Delamotte,  are  a  few 
noticeable  works.  "  The  Highlands  of 
Surrey,"  by  E.  Whymper  (252),  and  a  fine 
little  bit  of  grouping  and  colour  by  Sir 
J.  Gilbert  (363),  show  two  of  our  leading 
artists  in  landscape  and  figures  at  their  best, 
nor  can  the  admirer  of  pictures  fail  to 
see  three  remarkable  water-colour  drawings 
entitled,  "  May  Day,"  by  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A., 
a  decorative  subject  treated  in  three  folding 
tableaux  or  panels.  Sir  E.  Landseeris  repre- 
sented by  a  charming  little  study  of  a  lion 
surprised  by  a  python  (674),  and  another  a 
"  Dog's  Head."  Nos.  470,  a  study  of  figures 
by  Hofland,  and  a  fine  study  of  plums  (235), 
by  Miss  Coleman,  will  be  admired,  the  latter 
for  charming  colour,  the  half-tints,  and 
finish.  This  and  the  finelhead  by  Carl  Haag 
(234)  are  the  contributions  of  Professor 
Delamotte,  of  King's  College — a  gentleman 
whose  taste  and  advice  have  been  called  into 
requisition  by  the  committee.  The  cases  of 
choice  objects  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  those  lent  by  Elkington  and  Co., 
some  beautiful  examples  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  repousee,  chased,  and  other  tazzas  and 
cups ;  and  the  antique  objects  and  jewellery 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Haliburton,  the  stall  of 
Lambeth  faience,  Doulton-ware,  impasto, 
pdte-sur-pdie,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Co.;  the  specimens  of  ancient  needle- 
work are  remarkably  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive contributions. 

Another  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  at  the  East- 
end  of  London,  was  opened  last  week  at  St. 
Jude's  School-rooms,  Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel,  and  was  attended  by  several 
thousands  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  collection  are  the 
paintings  lent  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  H.  S. 
Marks,  R.A.,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  R.  N. 
Chevalier,  and  others.  In  the  lower  room 
are  hung  several  large  paintings  by 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  The  body  of  an  unfor- 
tunate woman  lying  under  the  dark  arch  of 
one  of  the  London  bridges,  is  a  masterly 
study  of  the  darker  side  of  life.  The  colossal 
figure  subject,  "To  all  Churches,"  by  the 
same  artist,  shows  the  figure  of  Christ  seated 
on  clouds  clothed  with  the  garment  of 
Charity,  in  which  folds  are  gathered  a  group 
of  children.  Below  is  the  darkened  world. 
"  Aristides  and  the  Peasant,"  "Time,  Death, 
and  Judgment,"  an  unfinished  painting,  and 
others  by  the  same  artist,  may  be  seen  ;  also 
works  by  E.  Burne  Jones,  his  "  Saint 
Maria,"  a  crayon  study  ;  "A  Dryad,"  and 
"  A  Naiad,"  the  last  two  representing  the 
spirits  of  forest  and  water  respectively,  are 
subjects  that  were  exhibited  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery.  Walter  Crane  has  contri- 
buted also  "Cupid,"  and  his  "Truth  and 
the  Traveller,"  an  allegory  drawn  from 
iEsop's  fables  ;  while  Hubert  Herkomer,  in 
the  upper  room,  contributes  a  few  fine 
works,  chiefly  studies  of  peasant  life  in 
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Bavaria,  as  "The  Pine  Wood,"  "Surprising 
a  Bavarian  Family,"  also  a  thrilling  Alpine 
incident,  of  great  force  and  depth  of  tone — 
a  small  picture.  Eastern  subjects  form  a 
large  class.  The  porcelain  and  pottery  in- 
cludes some  fine  specimens  of  Japanese 
■ware,  Rkodian  ware,  cases  of  porcelain  lent 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  a  case  of 
pottery  lent  by  Mr.  William  de  Morgan,  of 
the  Orange  House  Potteries,  Chelsea,  includ- 
ing some  fine  lustre  ware  of  modern  manu- 
facture. A  few  cases  of  very  rich  embroidery, 
lent  by  Cyril  Flower,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  Brun- 
ton  Morrish,  and  others,  add  to  the  art  value 
of  the  exhibition,  which  closes  to-day. 


THE  LEASES  BILL. 

A BILL  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
leases  has  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  has  already  passed  through 
several  stages  satisfactorily.  It  is  backed 
by  the  names  of  Messrs.  Davey,  Gregory, 
Lewis,  Chitty,  and  Tcrrens.  The  first  four 
of  these  are  practising  barristers  and  solici- 
tors who,  whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives, 
are  agreed  that  the  law  as  to  leases  needs 
amendment,  while  the  fifth  is  a  gentleman 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
to  all  men  of  business.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  this 
subject  was  much  discussed.  There  was  also 
a  large  meeting  of  influential  solicitors  in 
London  who  strongly  condemned  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  and  passed  a  resolution 
supporting  proposals  that  were  at  that  time 
before  Parliament.  A  Bill  was  then  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  promoted  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  J ackson,  who  had  taken  up  the 
question  formerly  advocated  by  Mi-.  Masten 
But  the  great  point  to  be  noted  in  all  these 
facts  is  that  lawyers  themselves  are  convinced 
that  the  present  system  is  unfair  and  unjust. 
Considering  the  Conservative  tendencies  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  from  their  practical  experience  they  are 
best  able  to  judge  of  the  hardships  resulting 
from  the  law  as  it  stands,  their  testimony  is 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
reform. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  the  whole  matter  to  every  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  especially  to  builders  and  others, 
closely  concerned  in  all  that  affects  house- 
property.  It  is  in  London  particularly 
that  the  evil  is  most  prevalent,  for, 
somehow  or  other,  lessees  in  the  great 
provincial  towns  have  been  more  wide 
awake  to  their  own  interests.  By  what  is 
called  the  "  common  form  "  of  lease  amongst 
us,  the  lessee  is  made  to  sign  a  deed  con- 
taining all  sorts  of  covenants,  the  penalty 
for  breach  of  any  one  being  forfeiture  of  the 
lease,  and  a  right  of  re-entry  to  the  lessor. 
The  covenants  are  generally  that  the  lessee 
will  pay  the  rent  reserved,  will  insure 
against  fire,  will  do  certain  repairs  at  cer- 
tain times,  will  not  assign  or  underlet 
without  leave,  or  carry  on  any  obnoxious 
trade,  or  use  the  property  otherwise  than  as 
a  dwelling-house,  with  many  more  similar 
provisoes.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these 
covenants  are  of  varying  importance;  yet 
leases  have  been  so  cast  into  an  iron  mould 
by  custom  that  in  many  instance  the  same 
penalty  of  forfeiture  is  made  to  follow 
upon  the  slightest  breach.  In  cases  of 
forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  upon 
proper    day,    or  within    the  time 


the 


limited,  the  Court  of  Chancery  long  ago 
interfered  to  grant  relief.  The  older  Lord 
Chancellors,  when  administering  equity, 
thought  it  monstrous  that  the  lessee  should 
lose  his  property  for  such  a  cause,  and  they, 
therefore,  held  that  where  he  was  ready  with 
his  rent,  and  with  all  costs  and  expenses 
that  had  been  incurred,  the  lessor  should 
not  be  allowed  to  use  his  power  of  re-entry, 
although  the  covenant  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, been  broken.    But  here  the  Court  of 


Chancery  stuck  fast,  and  would  go  no 
farther.  The  reason  of  this  is  best  stated 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Eldon,  who  laid  down 
the  rule  in  Equity  to  be  that  "  the  Court 
would  not  relieve  against  breaches  of 
covenant,  except  in  cases  where  payment  of 
money  is  a  complete  compensation,  and  will 
put  the  party  in  the  same  situation  as  he 
would  have  been  in  had  there  been  no 
breach."  This  narrow  view  of  the  powers  of 
Courts  of  Equity  has  held  good  down  to  the 
present  time,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  courts  are  as  much 
bound  by  precedent  and  authority  as  ere 
those  of  common  law.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  case  of  repairs,  for  instance,  the 
lessor  could,  by  a  money  payment,  receive 
complete  compensation.  However,  the  line 
had  been  drawn  by  authority,  and  so  it  has 
remained  to  this  day.  It  is  true  that  an 
Act,  passed  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  gives  the 
Court  power  to  grant  relief  where  forfeiture 
has  arisen  through  the  omission  of  the  lessee 
to  insure  against  fire ;  but  even  this  is 
hedged  around  with  many  precise  precau- 
tions, and  can  only  be  used  upon  one  occa- 
sion. Such  is  the  law  now ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  lessees  are  often  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  ground-landlords,  that  mort- 
gagees, and  all  assignees  of  the  term,  are 
equally  bound  by  the  covenants,  it  seems 
strange  that  such  an  anomaly  should  have 
been  allowed  to  last  so  long ;  but,  in  truth, 
the  larger  landlords  seldom  use  their  wide 
powers,  or  they  would  before  this  have  been 
abolished,  while  tenants  of  smaller  proper- 
ties have  little  influence  in  the  Legislature. 

The  Bill  now  in  the  Commons  proposes 
a  remedy  that  is  at  once  short,  simple,  and 
sufficient.  It  does  not  invalidate  the  ordi- 
nary covenants  or  put  an  end  to  the  right 
of  re-entry  for  breaches.  But  it  enables  the 
High  Court  of  J ustice  to  give  relief  in  every 
case  of  forfeiture  in  its  discretion,  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  it  may  think  fit.  This 
is  done  by  a  provision  that,  in  any  action 
brought  by  a  lessor  to  enforce  his  right  of 
re-entry,  or  where  he  has  re-entered  without 
an  action,  the  lessee  may  apply  to  the  court 
for  such  relief.  The  court  will  either  grant 
or  refuse  the  relief,  having  regard  to  the 
proceedings  and  conduct  of  the  parties  and 
all  the  other  circumstances,  and,  in  case  of 
relief,  may  grant  it  upon  such  terms  as 
to  costs,  expenses,  damages,  compensation, 
penalty,  or  other  matters  relating  to  the 
breach  as  may  seem  desirable.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  the  Court  a  wider  discretion, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  most  judges 
are,  from  their  training  and  ways  of 
thought,  inclined  to  the  landlord's  view, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  interests  of 
lessors  would  suffer  at  their  hands.  This 
section  is  to  apply  to  all  leases  made  either 
before  or  after  the  Act  comes  into  operation, 
and  notwithstanding  any  stipulation  to  the 
coDtrary ;  but  it  is  not  to  affect  the  lessee  of 
licensed  premises  who  has  been  convicted  of 
an  offence,  the  repetition  of  which  would 
entail  their  disqualification — an  exception 
that  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable.  Neither 
is  it  to  alter  the  law  relating  to  forfeiture 
and  relief  for  the  non-payment  of  rent, 
which  is  satisfactory  enough  as  it  now 
stands.  In  one  case  the  Bill  does  propose 
to  render  a  proviso  for  re-entry  and 
forfeiture  totally  invalid,  and  to  this  no 
fair-thinking  man  can  well  object,  seeing 
than  no  injustice  can  result.  This  is  where 
the  lease  makes  it  a  ground  of  forfeiture  if 
the  lessee  does  not  employ  the  lessor's,  or 
some  other  particular  solicitor,  to  prepare  an 
assignment  or  under-lease.  The  only  object 
of  this  covenant  is  to  insure  to  certain  law- 
yei  s  a  perennial  source  of  profit  in  the  estate ; 
and  if  it  has  any  other,  this  is  met  by  the 
proviso  that  the  lessee  shall  give  the  lessor 
notice  in  writing  of  every  such  assignment, 
with  full  particulars,  within  three  months 
afterwards.  There  is  another  section  pro- 
tecting the  mutual  rights  of  several  tenants 


under  the  same  lease,  into  which  we  need 
not  now  enter  in  detail. 

The  great  aim  and  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
prevent  that  snapping  at  a  forfeiture  which 
is  more  common  than  some  suppose,  and  is 
the  cause  of  gross  injustice  to  lessees,  and 
often  to  those  who  take  under  them,  and 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  covenants  they 
have  made  and  broken.  The  Court  granting 
relief  may  be  trusted  not  to  deprive  any 
landlord  of  his  real  rights.  In  cases  of  re- 
pairs, for  instance,  it  could  order  the  work 
to  be  done  as  a  condition  precedent ;  where 
there  had  been  underletting  there  might  be 
damages  awarded,  or  an  injunction  to  give 
the  sub-tenant  notice  to  quit  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Even  in  the  case  of  altering  the 
premises,  or  carrying  on  an  obnoxious  trade, 
an  injunction  would  be  sufficient ;  for, 
should  it  not  be  at  once  obeyed,  the  for- 
feiture would  not  be  relieved,  and  the  lessor 
would  re-enter  upon  the  breach  of  covenant 
without  any  interference  from  the  Court.  We 
fail  to  see  how  any  hardship  could  result 
from  the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  present  harsh  law  is  seldom 
used ;  lawyers  themselves  confess  that  it 
urgently  needs  reforming.  There  is  also  one 
further  point  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  is 
that,  should  it  pass,  all  leasehold  property 
would  improve  in  value,  and  so  become  safer 
as  a  security. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION.— VII. 

A GREAT  flood  in  a  river,  in  its  upper 
part,  where  it  is  no  bigger  than  a 
brook,  albeit  a  large  one,  is  from  12  to  24 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  per  acre  of  the 
few  thousands  of  acres  of  ground  above  the 
point  of  observation,  and  from  which  the 
water  flows  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  as  much  as 
30  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre  from  rela- 
tively small  areas.    Excessive  rainfalls  are 
but  partial  in  their  extent  over  large  river 
basins.   These  quantities  are  known  because 
it  is  here,  in  such  situations,    on  the  high 
ground  within  some  few  miles  of  the  extreme 
watershed,  and  within  the   few  thousand 
acres  of  the  upper  part  of  a  river  basin,  that 
reservoirs  are  made  for  the  storage  of  water 
for  the  supply  of  towns  and  for  compensa- 
tion to  mills,  and.  formerly,  for  feeding  the 
canals  in  dry  seasons  ;  and  these  reservoirs 
have  afforded  opportunities  for  measuring 
the  flow  of  large  quantities  of  water  proceeding 
from  known  areas  of  ground.  When  a  reservoir 
is  full  the  flood  may  be  measured  by  the 
quantity  going  over  the  waste  weir,  and  that 
passing  at  the  same  time  through  the  outlet- 
pipes,  and  when  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
is  considerably  below  the  top  water-level  on 
the  commencement  of  a  heavy  rainfall,  and 
the  height  is  known  at  which  it  stands  in 
the  reservoir,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
off  the  ground  is  measured  by  the  capacity 
of  that  portion  of  the  reservoir  filled  up  in 
tbe  time  observed,  and  as  it  is  usually  known 
what  quantity  of  water  is  contained  in  each, 
foot  in  height  of  the  water-level,  the  volume 
of  the  flood  is  at  once  ascertained.    If  the 
volume    of    flood-water    per    minute  be 
measured  at  various  points  on  the  course  of 
a  river  between  the  watershed  and  the  out- 
fall, it  will  be  found  to  be  much  greater  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  basin  than  in  the 
lower,  per  acre  of  the   drainage  ground 
down  to  the  point  of  observation.  Within 
these  areas  appropriated  to  the  filling  of 
impounding   reservoirs    with  flood-water, 
within,  that  is  to  say,  an  area  of  ten  thou- 
sand acres,  the  volume  of  a  flood  may  be 
from  24  or  30  to  12  or  15  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  acre ;  but  at  the  outfall  of  a  river 
a  great  flood  is  not  more  than  1  or  2  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  acre,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  few  instances  foUowing. 

The  area  of  the  Thames  basin,  above  the 
tideway  is  3,676  square  miles,  which  is 
2,352,640  acres.    Mr.  Hawksley  estimated. 
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the  maximum  flood  in  the  Thames,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission, at  from  20,000,000,000  gallons  in  a 
day  to  25,000,000,000,  which  would  be  from 
2,222,222  to  2,777,777  cubic  feet  per  minute ; 
and  if  we  take  the  mean  of  these  two  quan- 
tities it  would  be  2,500,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  1'06  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre ;  or  if  we  take  the  extreme  quantity  it 
would  be  1  •  1 7  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre.  This  is  at  a  distance  from  the  source 
of  about  100  miles,  not  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  but  a  general  line  down 
the  valley. 

At  the  Albert  Bridge,  near  Windsor,  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Unwin  gauged,  in  1875,  one  of 
the  highest  floods  which  had  occurred  there 
for  many  years.  The  quantity  was  14,094 
cubic  feet  per  second  {ride  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings Inst.  C.E.,  Vol.  XLTX.),or845,G00 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Mr.  Unwin  does  not 
State  the  drainage  area  to  that  point  of  the 
river,  but  tracing  upon  the  map  of  the  catch- 
ment basins,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
a  former  article,  a  line  from  that  point  to  the 
watershed  on  each  side  of  the  river,  dividing 
off  the  lower  portion  of  the  area,  there 


acres,  Mr.  W.  Shelford  stated  to  the  British 
Association  at  the  Dublin  meeting  in  1878, 
that  a  great  flood  there  amounted  to  8,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  480,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  which  would  be  1'2  cubic  foot 
per  minute  per  acre  of  the  drainage  area. 
This  is  at  about  50  miles  below  the  extreme 
watershed. 

On  the  Witham,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  re- 
ported to  the  Drainage  Committee  in  1 877, 
that  the  area  draining  into  the  river  at  Bos- 
ton (at  the  Grand  Sluice)  is  504,000  acres, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  floods  to 
be  provided  for  during  periods  of  continuous 
rainfall  would  be  318,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  '031  cubic  foot  per  minute  per 
acre.  This  is  at  about  60  miles  below  the 
extreme  watershed. 

On  the  Shannon,  at  KillaLe,  it  appears, 
from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Lynam 
before  the  British  Association  in  1878,  that 
the  area  of  the  catchment  basin  is  4,000 
square  miles,  or  2,560,000  acres,  and  Mr. 
Bobert  Manning  said  that  the  maximum 
discharge  there  was  1,600,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  This  would  be  "625  cubic  feet  per 
minute   per  acre.    The  distance  from  the 
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appears  to  be  a  watershed  area  down  to  that 
point  of  1,700,000  acres,  and  according  to 
this  the  quantity  would  be  -5  cubic  foot 
per  minute  per  acre,  very  nearly.  The 
distance  down  the  valley  is  about  SO  miles. 

On  the  Severn,  at  Worcester,  the  late 
Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams,  the  engineer  to  the 
Severn  Navigation  Commissioners  for  many 
years,  gauged  the  highest  flood  he  had 
known  there  {Hide  Evidence,  Ilivers  Con- 
servancy Commission,  1877),  and  the 
quantity  was  21,107  cubic  feet  per  second, 
or  1,44G,420  cubic  feet  per  minute.  He 
does  not  state  the  watershed  ai-ca,  but  mea- 
suring this  in  like  manner  to  that  above 
mentioned,  there  appears  to  bo  as  nearly  as 
can  bo  thus  made  out  2,000  square  miles, 
..I  1,280,000  acres,  which  gives  1-18  cubic 
Joot  J  er  minute  per  acre.  Tho  distance 
down  the  valley  is  about  00  miles. 

On  the  Nenc  at  Peterborough,  where  the 
drainage  area  is,  accoiding  to  Mr.  Board- 
moro's  tables,  020  square  miles,  or  396,800 


extreme  watershed  is  140  miles.  Mr.  Bate- 
man  said  of  the  same  river,  before  the  Water 
Supply  Commission,  that  he  had  had  occa- 
sion, in  investigating  tho  inundations  there, 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  maximum  flood 
to  be  provided  for  iu  all  the  rivers  in  the 
basin  of  the  Shannon,  and  from  information 
which  he  received  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
from  his  (Mr.  Bateman's)  own  measure- 
ments of  tho  maximum  floods  in  several 
parts  of  tho  Shannon,  he  found  that 
1  cubic  foot  per  minute  from  each  acre 
is  a  very  considerable  flood,  and  that  there 
is  no  river  falling  into  the  Shannon,  even 
where  the  volume  of  the  flood  is  not  checked 
by  any  lakes,  whioh  very  materially  modifies 
the  amount  of  flood.  There  is  no  river  which 
sends  down  more  than  L54  cubic  foot  per 
minute  from  each  acre  of  ground. 

Mr.  James  Dillon  read  a  paper  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  before 


mentioned,  on  works  he  had  carried  out  on 
the  Upper  Inny  river,  where  tho  area  of  the 
catchment  basin  is  273  square  miles,  or 
175,000  acres,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
measured  floods  there  of  "4896  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  acre,  being  nearly  the  same  as 
the  flood  gauged  by  Mr.  Unwin,  at  Windsor. 

The  largest  estimate  we  know  of  which 
lias  been  made  of  the  probable  quantity  of 
water  which  might  be  produced  by  a  maxi- 
mum flood  at  or  near  the  outfall  of  a  river  is 
that  made  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  respect  of  the 
Severn  at  Gloucester,  which  was  two  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  acre  of  the  drainage 
ground. 

There  is  a  reservoir  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Churnet,  in  North  Staffordshire,  which 
was  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
compensation  to  mills  for  the  abstraction  of 
springs  elsewhere,  which  formerly  flowed 
into  the  Churnet.  The  watershed  area  is 
6,500  acres,  and  notwithstanding  that  all 
the  water  passes  through  the  reservoir,  the 
waste  weir  was  made  only  60ft.  long,  while 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  was  but  40ft., 
and  the  area  of  the  reservoir  about  40  acres. 
It  was,  therefore,  soon  filled  up,  and  while 
it  was  full,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1862,  a 
flood  occurred,  which  rose  upon  the  waste- 
weir  to  the  height  of  4ft.  Gin.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  depth  far  beyond  any  depths 
which  have  been  experimented  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  from 
the  observed  depth  ;  but  as  the  weir  had  a 
clear  drop  of  from  1ft.  to  2ft.,  and  the 
waste-water  course  sloped  away  from  the 
weir  rather  steeply  through  the  end  of  the 
bank,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  the 
occasion  to  apply  a  co-efficient  of  -5  in  the 
equation. 

Q  =  c  x  5£  V  d  x  !d 

in  which 

c  =  -5,  the  co-effici-ut, 
d  =  4"5,  the  depth  of  water, 
I  =  60,  the  length  of  the  weir, 
and  Q  =  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

This  being  so, 

Q  =  -5  x  5|  x  212  x  60  x  4  5  =  152C. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  quantity  going 
through  two  outlet  pipes,  one  3ft.  diani., 
and  the  other  18in.,  which  together  would 
discharge  250  cubic  feet  per  second,  making 
in  all  1,776,  or  106,560  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  drainage  area  is  moro  than 
6,500  acres ;  but  as  there  were  within  the 
area,  above  the  reservoir,  a  small  reservoir 
and  two  mill-dams,  which  together  had 
belonging  to  them  about  500  acres,  the  area 
to  be  taken  for  the  flood-ratio  should  be 
6,000  acres,  and  dividing  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  above  stated,  by 
this  area,  the  quantity  would  be  17 '76,  or, 
say,  18  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre. 

Thus  a  great  flood,  reckoned  per  acre  of 
the  ground  from  which  it  flows,  varies  much 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  portions  of 
a  river-basin,  if  in  the  latter  case  the  whole 
river  be  gauged;  but  for  any  separate 
smaller  area  near  the  surface  the  quantity 
per  acre  would,  of  course,  be  much  greater, 
and  might  to  some  extent  resemble  that 
proceeding  from  an  equal  area  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin,  in  some  rivers,  but  not  in 
all,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two  following  dia- 
grams. In  those  characteristics  which 
influence  the  magnitude  of  flouds,  no  two 
rivers  of  nearly  the  same  length  could  differ 
more  than  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  in 
the  iqiper-third  portions  of  the  watershed 
areas  above  the  tideway,  although  for  the 
lower  two-thirds  the  respective  falls  arc  not 
very  dissimilar,  being  in  the  Thames  rather 
less  and  in  the  Severn  rather  more  than  2ft. 
per  mile  for  100  miles  above  tho  tideway,  as 
may  be  soen  from  the  following  diagrams, 
the  scales  being  the  sauic  in  both. 

Referring  to  diagram  No.  1,  if  a  position 
be  taken  up  at  a  point  either  on  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Severn,  or  on  tho  Vyrnwy, 
within  an  average  distance  of  10  miles  from 
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the  watershed,  it  will  be  at  a  height  of  about 
500ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  watershed 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  1,550ft.  above  the  as- 
sumed point  of  observation ;  and  on  the 
other,  1,250ft. ;  and  between  these  two 
great  general  heights  of  watershed  there  is 
a  pass  which  is  250ft.  above  the  assumed 
point ;  and  the  length  round  that  watershed 
is  more  than  50  miles,  and  its  average  height 
may  be  about  1,100ft.  above  the  point  men- 
tioned. Thus,  then,  the  surface  is  very 
steep,  and  the  rain-water  descends  in 
streams,  which  fall  500ft.  or  GOOft.  in  the 
first  10  miles ;  in  the  second  10  miles,  200ft. ; 
in  the  3rd,  120ft. ;  in  the  4th,  60ft. ;  in  the 
5th,  30ft. ;  and  forwards  to  Worcester,  a 
distance  of  80  miles  or  so,  the  fall  is  a  little 
more  than  2ft.  per  mile  :  that  is,  the  general 
rate  of  inclination  of  the  valley,  but  the 
river  itself  varies  in  different  parts  of  its 
course  both  above  and  below  that  average, 
having  in  some  parts  accumulations  of 
gravel  and  other  debris,  and  in  others  hard 
benches  of  rock  across  its  bed. 

The  Thames  falls  but  11  Oft.  in  the  first 
ten  miles,  taking  a  general  average  of  its 
branches ;  Gift,  in  the  second  ten  miles ; 
37ft.  in  the  third ;  22ft.  in  the  fourth  :  and 
forward  to  Teddington  the  average  fall  is 
somewhat  less  than  2ft.  per  mile. 

The  ground  in  the  tipper  part  of  the 
Severn  consists  of  the  hard  impervious 
Silurian  rocks.  The  Thames  comes  from  the 
oolite  and  other  pervious  grounds  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  basin,  running  over  a  tract 
of  Oxford  clay,  and  then  crossing  the  out- 
crops of  the  greensand  and  chalk,  the  area 
of  these  permeable  strata  being  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  basin  above  the 
tideway,  and  as  they  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
the  rainwater  and  give  it  out  gradually 
during  dry  seasons,  the  stream  is  com- 
paratively strong  all  through  the  summer. 
The  Severn  is  soon  up  and  soon  down,  but  in 
the  Thames  there  is  a  more  even  flow. 

It  is  very  important  to  regard  floods  with 
reference  to  their  frequency,  as  well  as  their 
magnitude.  A  few  examples  of  maximum 
floods  are  given  above,  but  they  are  such  as 
occur  very  seldom,  and  mostly  in  winter, 
while  floods  of  les3  magnitude  and  greater 
frequency  do  more  harm  in  the  long-run. 
Mr.  James  Lynam  said  (British  Associa- 
tion, Section  G,  1878)  of  the  Shannon 
floods,  that  the  small  floods  had 
occurred  every  year  and  in  every  month. 
They  kept  the  land  saturated  and  cold 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  which  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  good  grass,  and  pro- 
moted the  growth  of  sedge  and  weeds.  The 
herbage  grows  only  late  in  the  season,  and 
is  late  coming  to  maturity,  and  the  mowing 
of  the  crop  is  thrown  back  into  the  rainy 
season.  In  the  large  flat  meadows  there 
are  three  qualities  of  land,  one  letting  at 
£2  to  £3  an  acre  Irish,  which  would  be  at 
24s.  to  3Gs.  an  acre  English,  the  second 
letting  at  £4  to  £5  per  Irish  acre,  the  third 
letting  at  £6  to  £8  an  acre.  The  difference 
in  the  values  of  the  meadows  results,  not 
from  any  difference  in  the  soil  itself,  but 
from  a  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  lands. 
The  lands  of  the  highest  rents  are  9in.  to 
15in.  higher  than  the  others,  and  are  above 
water  a  month  earlier  in  the  spring.  The 
sedgy,  weedy  meadows  are  the  lowest  by 
some  inches,  and  are  saturated  longer  than 
the  others.  The  kindness  of  the  soil  of  these 
is  evinced  in  many  places,  for  on  ex- 
amining it  closely,  numerous  plants  of 
clover,  and  some  fine  species  of  grass  are 
seen,  healthy,  but  small  and  distant ;  and  if 
these  lands  were  freed  from  saturation  during 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  clover 
and  fine  grass  would  flourish  and  extend. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Brundell,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Rivers  Conservancy  Commission  in  1877, 
said  that  on  the  river  Don  the  works  he  had 
carried  out  there  would  not  prevent  the  land 
being  submerged  by  such  a  flood  as  occurred 
in  July,  1872,  but  it  was  safe  against  the 


vexatious  smaller  floods  which  used  to  occur 
frequently ;  these  works  keep  the  water  off 
the  land  in  four  or  five  out  of  six  floods. 


QUANTITY-SURVEYING.* 

THIS  manual,  just  published  by  Mr. 
John  Leaning,  professes  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  one  branch  of  the  archi- 
tects' and  surveyors'  practice,  and  presents 
a  systematic  treatment  of  the  most  generally 
received  modes  of  measurement  and  valua- 
tion. We  may,  at  the  onset,  inform  the 
reader  that  the  author,  in  a  concluding 
chapter,  alludes  at  length  to  the  discussions 
that  have  been  so  rife  of  late  years  at  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors,  and  which  have  recently 
been  revived  in  these  columns,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  the  architect  taking 
out  his  own  quantities.  The  result  of  the 
Conference  of  Architects  in  1871,  and  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  varied 
opinions  obtained  are  given  in  full.  Mr. 
Leaning  refers  to  the  list  of  propositions 
read  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  and  which  em- 
bodies in  a  summarised  form  the  leading 
points  of  the  matter  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  the  writer  endorsing  the  views  of  that 
gentleman,  suggesting  considerations  which 
may  lead  his  readers  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  on  the  question.  One  of  the  strongest 
reasons  in  our  mind  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  practice  of  architects  taking  off 
his  own  quantities,  is  advanced  in  the 
following  passage: — "The  student  should 
first  decide  whether  he  will  be  an  expert 
architect,  or  an  expert  surveyor  :  the  average 
man  cannot  be  both.  The  standard  of  attain- 
ment, in  all  professions,  is  steadily  rising, 
and  all  are  tending  in  the  direction  of  divi- 
sion into  special  branches.  The  varied 
knowledge  and  accomplishments  in  which 
the  capable  architect  should  excel,  leaving 
out  those  parts  of  the  work  of  the  profession 
which  are  gravitating  in  the  quantity  sur- 
veyors' direction,  are  very  great  and  calcu- 
lated to  heavily  tax  the  powers  of  the  finest 
minds.  Further,  an  expert  quantity-sur- 
veyor is  the  result  of  long-trained  and 
diligent  attention,  such  attention  as  the 
majority  of  architects  cannot  afford  to  devote 
to  that  branch  of  the  work,  and  it  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  profession,  how 
much  of  the  success  of  our  leading  architects 
is  referable  to  the  fact  of  their  association 
with  capable  quantity  surveyors,  in  whose 
ability  and  rectitude  they  have  trusted,  and 
thus  left  themselves  free  to  carry  on  the 
more  essentially  architectural  part  of  their 
work."  One  of  the  pleas,  urged  in  favour  of 
the  architect  taking  out  his  own  quantities, 
is  that  it  is  a  good  practice  for  a  young  man, 
and  that  it  will  teach  him  construction. 
Few  will  deny  the  advantage ;  but,  as  the 
author  points  out,  the  main  value  of  the  bill 
is  to  save  owners  and  builders  loss  ;  and,  as 
to  learning  construction,  it  is  better  learnt 
from  other  sources,  and  before  the  quan- 
tities are  prepared.  Analogously,  it  may 
be  said  the  making  of  prescriptions  is  good, 
practice  for  the  medical  student;  but,  in 
both  cases,  experience  may  be  bought  too 
dearly  at  the  expense  of  the  patient  and 
proprietor. 

Mr.  Leaning's  treatise  opens  with  some 
useful  remarks  on  the  value  of  quantities 
when  properly  prepared,  and  the  question- 
able honesty  of  those  who,  to  save  cost, 
think  they  can  dispense  with  them.  If  an 
estimate  is  to  be  a  fair  calculation  of  the 
value  of  a  building,  it  must  be  based  on  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  various  items, 
whether  these  be  great  or  small,  and  if 
contract  drawings  and  specifications  are  to 
be  worked  to,  it  seems  only  honest  that  the 
employer  should  get  a  tender  for  neither 
more  nor  less  work  than  is  included  in  those 
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documents.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
for  tho  practice  of  making  the  quantities  the 
basis  of  the  contract,  so  that  any  variations, 
additions,  or  omissions  may  bo  made  to  tho 
building  at  the  price  quoted  in  the  deposited 
bill.  We  find  the  author  giving  a  few  rules 
for  taking  dimensions  in  a  proper  order  ; 
such  as  the  advantage  of  taking  the  length, 
breadth,  and  then  the  depth  in  consecutive 
order ;  the  collection  of  dimensions  from  a 
particular  angle  of  the  building,  and  in  one 
direction  ;  tho  taking  the  longestdiraensions, 
and  afterwards  the  voids  instead  of  piece- 
meal ;  the  elimination  of  all  chance  of  error 
by  using  only  one  scale,  and  the  careful 
noting,  in  "waste"  of  the  dimension  book, 
the  several  smaller  dimensions  which  make 
up  a  large  one.  A  great  source  of  error,  no 
doubt,  arises  from  an  imperfect  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  several  drawings  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  querying  of  any 
doubtful  points,  especially  in  checking  di- 
mensions on  the  figured  plans.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  as  the  author  says,  to  number  in 
pencil  the  rooms,  and  make  a  rough  tracing 
of  the  plan,  so  as  to  identify  the  items  relat- 
ing to  any.  Referring  to  deductions  of 
openings,  it  is  certainly  better  to  mako 
reference  to  them  when  the  finishings  are 
being  measured,  than  to  take  them  again, 
as  is  very  often  done,  and  the  practice  of 
drawing  a  short  pencil-line  across  any 
window  or  door-opening  lhat  has  been 
wholly  deducted,  or  over  the  outer  facings, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  one  which  careful 
quantity  surveyors  adopt  as  a  check. 

Mr.  Leaning  adopts  the  system  of  taking 
off  work  in  two  divisions.  1st.  The  construc- 
tion or  carcase,  comprising  excavator, 
bricklayer,  mason,  slater,  carpenter,  &c. 
2nd.  The  finishings,  comprising  joiner  and 
ironmonger,  plasterer,  glazier,  painter,  &c, 
in  preference  to  the  older  method  of  taking 
off  each  trade  separately,  keeping  the  di- 
mensions of  each,  distinct.  The  latter 
certainly  is  the  method  which  is  still 
followed  by  many  surveyors,  and  seems  to 
be  the  most  natural  and  orderly,  and  we 
think  it  less  troublesome  and  conducive  to 
error,  as  the  labour  in  abstracting  is  greatly- 
saved.  It  is  true  the  separation  of  the 
items  of  any  particular  piece  of  work  is  more 
difficult  when  the  trades  are  separated,  but 
the  facility  this  method  gives  in  writing  the 
bills  is  so  manifest  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  overbalances  it  disadvantages.  The 
order  of  taking  off  by  either  method  is 
furnished  by  the  author,  and  copious 
examples  are  given.  The  tables  showing 
the  order  of  proceeding  will  be  found 
of  much  service  to  the  young  sur- 
veyor, and  such  a  list  ought  to  1)9  care- 
fully consulted  wherever  quantities  are 
taken  out.  For  brickwork,  &c,  to  the 
carcase,  the  following  is  the  order  of  the 
main  divisions  recommended  : — Carcase,  in- 
cluding digging  to  trenches,  footings, 
strutting  and  planking,  projections  of 
chimney  breasts,  &c. ;  then  fire-openings, 
including  flues,  hearths,  stoves,  and  settings, 
coppers,  skewback  cuttings  ;  then  internal 
openings,  beginning  with  upper  story, 
collecting  or  averaging  all  openings  where 
possible.  Next  facings  :  external  openings, 
beginning  from  the  topmost  story,  pavings 
and  sundries.  Many  surveyors  would  think 
the  above  course  rather  confusing,  as  mixing 
up  much  of  the  carpenters'  and  smiths' 
work.  The  plan,  however,  is  frequently 
followed,  and  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
We  may  incidentally  say  here  that  every 
surveyor  has  his  own  method  of  procedure  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  follow  any 
one  plan  of  taking  dimensions  so  long  as 
some  methodical  line  be  adopted  to  prevent 
repetition  or  omission  of  the  items. 

One  of  the  most  useful  chapters  is  that  on 
"  Modes  of  Measurement."  The  studeut  will 
find  eveiy  necessary  direction  here  as  to  the 
method  of  measuring  artificers'  work  in 
every  branch,  and  in  many  instances  sketches 
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and  examples  are  given  to  show  the  way  of 
taking  the  dimensions  as  in  the  case  of 
trenches,  footings  to  walls,  stonework,  and 
other  details.  Very  clear  are  the  directions 
on  brickwork,  and  in  this  section  we  find 
more  particulars  given  of  the  manner  of 
taking  special  parts,  such  as  extra  thick- 
nesses to  walls,  as  plinths,  deductions 
for  openings,  &c.  As  regards  fireplaces,  a 
moot  paint,  among  some  surveyors  the 
author  says,  "To  fireplaces  deduct  the 
chimney  opening  only.  The  theory  is  to 
deduct  ash-holes  of  coppers,  but  it  is  rarely 
done,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  should  not 
be.  The  majority  of  deductions  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  joinery  to  be  fixed  in 
the  openings.  The  general  rule  to  be  ob- 
served as  to  deductions  of  brickwork  for 
internal  doorways,  is  to  allow  3in.  in  width, 
and  3in.  in  height,  beyond  the  finished  size 
of  door;  for  external  dc or- openings  and 
window-openings  to  receive  solid  frames, 
the  clear  dimensions  between  the  reveals, 
and  between  sill  and  head  for  the  external 
part,  the  same  width,  plus4in.,  and  the  same 
height,  plus  3in.,  for  the  internal  part."  For 
window- openings  a  similar  rule  is  practised 
for  the  outer  part,  but  the  same  width,  plus 
t)in.  for  the  inner.  Hollow  walls  are  re- 
commended to  be  measured  solid  as  common 
•brickwork,  the  thickness  being  stated,  and 
the  width  of  cavity,  the  ties  used,  and  the  num- 
ber to  each  superficial  yard.  Works  measured 
by  the  super,  yard,  the  super,  foot,  by  the 
foot  run,  works  numbered,  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, stated  under  their  respective 
heads,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  every 
ordinary  requirement.  As  to  masons'  work, 
•the  author  thinks  the  best  method  of  arriving 
at  the  exact  value  is  to  take  out  all  the 
"  labours  "  upon  it,  though  it  is  a  laborious 
work,  and  few  builders  take  the  trouble  to 
price  such  work  out  in  detail.  The  manner 
of  dealing  with  old  buildings,  crediting  the 
old  materials,  has  not  been  overlooked,  and 
a  few  useful  directions  are  given  for  measur- 
ing them.  "  Squaring  dimensions,"  always 
-a  tedious  thing  for  young  surveyors,  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  few  remarks,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  second  person  to  check,  and 
the  writing  of  the  results  in  ink,  are  recom- 
mended. The  next  process,  known  as  **  ab- 
stracting," is  perhaps  quite  as  laborious  and 
intricate  a  task,  and  the  advantage  of  order 
is  evident.  The  author  thinks  there  is  an 
additional  element  of  safety  if  the  abstracter 
can  begin  abstracting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dimensions  and  proceed  with  them 
seriatim,  irrespective  of  trade.  The  prac- 
tice we  have  followed  has  been  to  abstract 
one  trade  at  a  time,  and  this  plan  seems 
/most  regular.  Methods  are  given  to  show 
how  references  to  the  dimensions  may  be 
made,  and  the  rules  for  abstracting  begin- 
ning with  the  leading  items  of  each  trade, 
and  the  examples  furnished,  illustrating  the 
process,  leave  little  for  the  student  to  acquire 
except  practice  and  patience.  Billing,  the 
last  process,  is  fully  explained,  and  difficult 
items  are  illustrated  by  examples.  The 
clauses  usually  prefixed  to  bills,  from  the 
conditions  of  specification,  those  especially 
likely  to  affect  the  tender,  are  given,  and 
forms  of  tender,  credits'  bill,  and  other 
necessaries  are  added.  The  preambles  to 
the  various  trades  are  suggested,  and  we  may 
.add  no  bill  is  complete  without  them. 

The  information  afforded  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Restoration,"  especially  the  clauses 
of  general  occurrence  in  work  of  this  sort, 
will  be  found  of  use ;  and  the  methods  used 
to  reduce  tenders,  by  cutting  down  the  cubic 
capacity  or  the  quality  of  the  finishings,  are 
pointed  out.  Of  course  the  dimensions  must 
be  looked  through,  and  the  bill  carefully 
examined  to  discover  items  that  may  be 
omitted.  Wo  find  a  complete  outline  form 
for  a  schedulo  of  prices,  instructions  for  the 
adjustment  of  accounts,  "extras,"  and  a 
form  for  a  bill  of  variations.  The  assessment 
of  prices  is  treated  in  full  in  another  chap- 


ter ;  no  part  of  the  surveyor's  work  is  more 
onerous,  or  requires  larger  or  more  varied 
experience.  Material  and  labour,  and  the 
element  of  profit,  must  be  each  thought  of. 
Ten  per  cent,  is  low,  and  20  per  cent,  a  fair 
profit.  The  prices  used  for  cubing,  the 
methods  in  use  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
brickwork,  timber,  &c,  are  stated.  The  law, 
in  its  bearing  upon  surveyors,  as  disclosed 
by  recent  decisions,  will  be  found  of  service 
in  the  settlement  of  many  doubts  which  have 
often  given  rise  to  questions  in  these  pages. 
Mr.  Leaning's  book  is  also  rendered  of  more 
general  value  to  the  profession,  by  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects'  Statement 
of  methods  recommended  by  that  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  Northern 
system  of  obtaining  separate  tenders  for 
each  trade.  Many  of  the  methods  stated 
differ  essentially  from  the  London  practice, 
as  in  the  deductions  of  openings,  measure- 
ment of  hollow  walls,  &c,  and  these  have 
been  pointed  out  at  the  end.  In  some  cases 
the  Northern  practice  is  more  rational. 
Finally,  no  part  of  the  book  will  be  more 
practically  useful  to  the  student  than  the 
"examples  of  taking  off"  given  at  the  end, 
where  many  difficult  points  are  illustrated 
in  detail.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  scope  and  treatment  of  Mr.  Lean- 
ing's bulky  little  treatise,  and  have  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  for  whose  instruction  the  existing 
works,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  up 
to  date. 


ROYAL     ACADEMY     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.  * 

THIRTEENTH- CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE — FRANCE. 

OUR  subject  to-night  is  one  of  inexhaustible 
interest  and  extent.  You  have  gathered 
from  what  I  said  to  you  about  Italy,  in  my  last 
lecture,  how  worthy  the  art  of  this  age  is  of  our 
deepest  and  most  reverent  study ;  and  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  it  which  is  more  worthy  of 
respect  than  that  which  pursued  so  active  and 
indeed  extraordinary  a  course  in  France,  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  down  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  You  are  all  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  France,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  a  country 
gradually  compacted  out  of  a  number  of  states 
or  divisions,  and  that  it  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  under  two  distinguished  sovereigns,  the 
saintly  Louis  and  the  warlike  Philip  Augustus, 
that  the  greatest  strides  were  made  in  welding 
together  the  kingdom  of  which  then,  as  now, 
the  He  de  France,  with  Paris  as  its  capital,  was 
both  the  political  and  the  artistic  centre.  The 
various  provinces  preserved,  however,  so  much 
of  their  own  traditions  and  tastes  that  each 
presents  its  own  local  variation  of  style,  which 
was  rather  intensified  than  otherwise  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  build- 
ings of  Burgundy,  of  Anjou  and  Poitou,  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Picardy,  and  of  Champagne,  are  so 
different  in  their  character  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  a  man  might  almost  have  known  where 
he  was  by  the  aspect  of  the  architecture.  The 
same  sort  of  difference  that  existed  between  the 
North  and  South  of  Italy  is  visible  in  the  North 
and  South  of  France.  But  in  the  latter,  the  art 
of  the  North  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of 
divisions  answering  to  the  provinces.  To  attempt 
in  one  evening  to  describe  all  these  variations 
would  be  absurd,  and  I  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  merely  to  the  architecture  of  Paris 
and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  necessary,  before 
I  do  this,  to  take  you  back  to  the  twelfth  century, 
in  order  that  you  may  see  what  the  state  of 
French  art  was  then,  and  what  promise  it  gave 
of  the  fruit  which  was  brought  to  such  great 
perfection  so  soon  afterwards. 

The  great  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  building 
which  occurred  in  the  11th  century  has  left 
traces  in  all  directions  ;  and  for  a  century  before 
11.50  the  works  still  remaining  are  conspicuous 
for  their  admirable  workmanship,  skilful  plan- 
ning, and  finished  detail.  Without  dwelling  on 
all  these  points,  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  study  of  their  ground-plans. 
Here  there  is  vast  variety  ;  but  the  plan  which, 
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on  the  whole,  is  evidently  the  most  favourite, 
and  which  occurs  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  worth 
examining,  because  it  evidently  contained  the 
germs  of  the  great  13th-century  cathedrals. 
In  this  the  chevet,  or  east-end,  is  founded 
on  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  plans,  finishing 
with  a  circle  around  which  are  set  at  intervals 
small  circular  chapels — three,  four,  or  five  in 
number, — which  give  great  variety  to  the  plan 
both  inside  and  out.  As  an  example  of  these,  I 
may  mention  a  church  of  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  century, — Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand,— where  the  covering  of  the  aisle 
is  a  continuous  barrel-vault ;  those  of  the 
chapels,  semi- domes;  whilst  the  central  portion 
has  a  barrel-vault  finished  at  the  end  in  a  semi- 
dome.  The  construction  here  is  extremely 
ingenious.  The  builder  had  resolved  that  his 
work  should  last  for  ever  ;  he  roofed  every  part 
with  stone  vaults,  covered  outside  with  stone 
roofs,  using  no  timber  whatever  in  their  con- 
struction. He  accomplished  this  by  giving  his 
aisles  quadrant  vaults,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous 
flying  buttress  supporting  the  continuous  thrust 
of  the  central  vault. 

What  strikes  one  in  these  early  churches  is 
the  resolve  of  their  builders  to  make  them  im- 
perishable, and  the  scientific  disposition  of 
their  vaulted  roofs,  which  in  the  chevet,  owing 
to  the  combination  of  the  aisle-chapels  with  the 
vaulted  aisle,  is  extremely  effective  in  perspec- 
tive. The  exteriors  are  remarkable  mainly,  in 
this  case,  for  the  use  of  coloured  materials,  and 
as  they  do  not  affect  my  argument,  I  omit  all 
notice  of  them.  One  evidence  of  the  scientific 
character  of  the  buildings  is  that  they  are 
generally  designed  upon  some  regular  system 
of  proportion.  At  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  the 
height  and  width  of  the  nave  are  equal,  and  if 
these  are  divided  by  four,  two  parts  give  the 
width  of  the  nave,  two  the  height  of  the  main 
arcades,  three  that  of  the  triforium  arcade,  and 
four  the  total.  From  first  to  last  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  scientific  and  regular  way  in 
which  the  work  is  done.  The  same  plan  is  seen 
in  a  number  of  examples,  most  of  which — as 
St.  Etienne,  Nevers — have  the  improved  ar- 
rangement of  three  chapels  to  the  apse,  in  place 
of  the  four  at  Notre  Dame  du  Port.  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  venerable 
original  of  such  plans  as  these,  and  its  example 
is  of  especial  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  eastern 
part  of  the  church,  built  by  the  Crusaders,  gives 
us  the  Auvergnat  plan  almost  without  modifica- 
tion, ris-d-vis  to  the  apse  of  Constantine,  which 
had  precisely  the  same  sort  of  outline  at  the 
western  end  of  the  building. 

This  common  French  plan  of  the  apse  is,  we 
have  seen,  a  development  from  a  Byzantine 
original.  The  section  of  the  vaults  suggests  the 
use  of  a  flying  buttress,  and  is,  indeed,  so  nearly 
being  one,  that  it  was  not  a  great  step  to  deve- 
lop a  construction  which  should  bring  all  the 
weight  and  thrust  to  one  point,  instead  of 
equally  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 
This  was  done  in  the  quadripartite  aisle  vaults, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  the 
central  vault  to  make  the  quadrant-vault  or 
continuous  flying  buttress  over  the  aisles  quite 
unnecessary.  And  so  gloomy  are  the  interiors 
of  chambers  constructed  in  this  way,  that  the 
absence  of  the  clerestory,  so  long  used  in  earlier 
unvaulted  buildings,  must  have  seemed,  even  to 
the  men  who  were  building  them,  a  most  serious 
defect,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  combination  of  this  with  a  stone  vault  was, 
above  all  things,  what  men  soon  strove  for.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  West  of  France,  churches 
were  being  built  on  plans  even  more  obviously 
derived  either  directly  from  the  East  or  indirectly 
from  thence  through  Venice.  Of  the  latter  class 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  well-known 
example  of  St.  Front,  Perigueux.  Here,  what- 
ever the  origin  of  the  design,  we  have  domes 
carried  on  pointed  arches  springing  from  piers 
which,  at  their  base,  recal  completely  the  plan- 
ning of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  Sta.  Fosca, 
Torcello ;  and  the  story  of  a  Venetian  colony 
settled  at  Perigueux  is  not  required  in  order  to 
prove  that  tho  example,  if  not  of  Venice,  at  any 
rate  of  countries  from  which  the  Venetians 
derived  St.  Mark's,  was  followed  there. 

At  Cahors,  in  a  church  founded  in  1100,  we 
see  a  navo  covcrod  with  domes,  one  to  each  bay, 
finished  with  an  apse,  and  three  chapels  of  the 
Auvergnat  type  ;  whilst  at  Angouleme,  at  the 
sumo  date,  there  is  a  navo  covered  with  three 
domes,  and  a  choir  with  four  chapels  as  at  Notre 
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Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  save  that  in  these  two 
examples,  thero  are  no  aisles,  the  chapels  open- 
ing out  of  the  central  apse,  after  the  fashion  of 
Constantinople  and  Venice. 

The  churches  in  which  domes  or  semidomes 
may  be  found  in  the  Centre,  South,  and  West  of 
France,  are  numberless.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able that,  after  having  been  so  popular  a  feature 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  dome 
should  have  been  so  entirely  abandoned  in  all 
later  buildings.  The  reasons  tor  this  are  obvious. 
Admirable  as  the  effect  of  a  dome  is,  long  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  there  is  no  form  of 
construction  which  entails  so  much  waste  of 
material,  or  such  massive  supports  and  buttresses. 
The  French  architects  set  themselves  the  task  of 
making  their  buildings  as  light  in  their  con- 
struction as  was  possible,  consistently  with 
endurance.  They  desired,  too,  to  make  them 
useful  for  large  congregations,  and  they  had  dis- 
covered by  experience  how  difficult  it  was  to 
control  the  acoustic  properties  of  a  domed  build- 
ing. Even  if  they  confined  themselves  to  a 
central  dome,  the  points  of  support  were  enor- 
mous massesof  masonry  just  at  the  places  where 
their  inconvenience  was  most  felt.  Their  com- 
mon sense  led  them  to  desire  the  admission  of 
light  in  their  comparatively  gloomy  climate,  in 
place  of  the  sombre  effects  which  are  almost  a 
necessity  when  the  domes  are  solidly  built  of 
stone  or  brick. 

As  regards  architectural  detail  in  France  at 
this  early  period,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  a 
great  number  of  buildings  it  was  of  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  execution.  The  three 
western  doorways  of  Chartres,  a  doorway  in  St. 
Benigue,  Dijon,  the  south  door  of  the  nave  of 
Le  Mans,  and  the  north  and  south  doorways  of 
Bourges  Cathedral,  all  date  from  about  lloO. 
They  are  rernirkable  not  only  for  the  really 
astounding  skill  of  the  mechanics  who  wrought 
the  curious  sculptures  with  which  their  columns 
and  other  members  are  covered,  but  for  the 
remarkable  fact  that  among  the  branches  of 
foliage,  in  which  the  utmost  skill  of  Byzantine 
artists  is  rivalled,  nude  figures  and  animals  are 
represented,  with  a  feeling  for  nature  which  is 
all  the  more  surprising  when  compared  with  the 
stiff  and  conventional  representations  of  life- 
size  human  figures  in  the  same  work.  Not  long 
after  these  works,  a  cathedral  was  built,  evi- 
dently by  French  artists,  at  Santiago,  in  Spain. 
It  was  a  close  copy  of  St.  Serninat  Toulouse, — a 
vast  church  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Auvergnat 
examples, — and  it  had  in  its  south  transept 
doorways  columns  carved  with  just  the  same 
desire  to  represent  the  nude  figure  accurately  as 
in  the  case  just  mentioned,  and  so  well  executed 
that  if  done  before  our  eyes  now,  they  would 
extort  admiration  from  all.  One  other  building 
must  al?o  be  named  as  an  example  of  delicacy 
in  purely  architectural  work,  the  chapter-house 
of  St.  George  de  Boscherville,  near  Rouen.  Here 
there  is  no  sculpture  of  figures,  and  what  is 
chiefly  noticed  is  the  beauty  of  execution,  which 
is  quite  consummate.  The  century  closes  with 
an  example  of  still  greater  excellence  in  the  two 
earliest  of  the  western  doorways  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  in  which  the  beauty  of  design  and 
the  peifection  of  the  work  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  I  know  no  detail  more  worthy  of  study, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  more  work  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  was  not  executed.  The  only 
parallel  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
that  of  the  western  doors  of  Genoa  Cathedral,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  and  in  which  the 
ornamentation  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  black 
and  white  marble,  while,  in  the  Rouen  examples, 
it  is  produced  by  deep  cuttiugs  in  the  stone. 
But  this  is  a  somewhat  later  work.  The  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  sees  France,  then,  covered 
with  buildings,  mainly  churches  (though  all 
others  show  the  same  art),  built  with  great  skill 
on  well-defined  plans,  and  adorned  with  details 
of  really  exquisite  beauty.  So  far  the  work  had 
been  done  with  zeal,  but  under  considerable  hin- 
drances. At  first  the  grandest  buildings  were 
those  of  the  great  monasteries.  Their  designers 
were,  no  doubt,  ecclesiastics,  and  the  laity  were 
comparatively  unconcerned.  But  now  there  is 
a  great  change.  The  people  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  church.  The  architects 
are  no  lunger  clergy,  and,  supported  by  the 
suddenly-awakened  zeal  of  the  people,  they 
form  themselves  at  once  into  a  body  of  the  most 
scientific  kiEd  conceivable,  and  are  every  day 
found  trying  some  new  device  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  their  work.  In  a  few 
years    they   had  changed  every  thiDg  ;  they 


had  discovered  how  to  utilise  the  pointed 
arch,  and  this  discovery  seems  to  have  been 
like  a  revelation  to  them.  The  arch  itself 
was  known  long  before  its  utility  was  realised. 
It  had  been  used  constantly  for  some  fifty 
years.  Tho  arches  which  had  to  carry  most 
weight,  and  whose  thrust  it  was  desirable 
to  limit,  were  the  first  to  be  built  in  this  shape. 
The  French  builders  had  found,  no  doubt,  how 
easily  a  round  arch  becomes  weakened,  and  how 
serious  the  results  arc  of  the  least  giving  way  of 
the  supports.  But  at  first  they  saw  no  special 
beauty  in  the  pointed  arch,  and  adhered  to  the 
round  arch  for  beauty  and  to  the  pointed  for 
strength.  This  fact  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
very  practical  character  of  the  French  archi- 
tects. They  loved  and  admired  the  old  form, 
but  in  face  of  a  practical  advantage  it  was  at 
once  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  one.  When 
once  the  pointed  arch  had  been  well  used,  and 
had  come  to  be  understood,  their  eyes  were 
suddenly  opened  to  perceive  the  powers  its  use 
conferred  on  them.  In  a  few  years,  from  being 
carvers  they  became  sculptors,  and  at  almost  a 
single  bound,  from  being  very  moderate  because 
very  conventional  artists,  they  became  the  best 
and  most  skilful  designers  and  constructors  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  And  the  artist  was  so  care- 
less of  everything  but  the  perfection  of  his  work, 
that  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  know  his  name,  or 
anything  about  the  way  of  his  life  or  the  manner 
in  which  he  set  to  work  at  the  development  of 
his  plans. 

The  French  architects  at  this  time  had  emanci- 
pated themselves  thoroughly,  and  once  for  all 
from  old  traditions.  They  found  that  the  use 
of  the  pointed  arch  gave  them  a  power  in  con- 
struction such  as  had  never  before  been  wielded. 
Before  their  time  it  was  the  vast  mass  of  building 
or  of  wall,  the  great  size  of  the  single  stones 
which  composed  it,  no  less  than  the  ait  which 
decorated  them,  which  had  impressed  the  mind. 
Now  it  was  seen  that  this  was  not  the  best  way 
of  securing  the  desired  result.  Every  day  at- 
tempts were  made  to  improve  the  construction  by 
making  it  more  delicate  and  graceful.  The 
sizes  of  the  piers  were  reduced  ;  windows  were 
enlarged,  and  raised  high  up  in  the  walls;  the 
construction  was  of  a  most  permanent  kind,  and 
yet  it  was  all  provided  for  with  the  least  waste 
of  material,  so  that  the  comparison  between  the 
voids  and  the  points  of  support  is  made  always 
largely  to  the  credit  of  the  Gothic  architects, 
whenever  it  is  made  at  all  between  their  build- 
ings and  the  works  of  the  schools  which  pre- 
ceded and  succeeded  them. 

The  names  of  the  architects  whose  works  are 
so  familiar  to  all  students  are,  I  repeat,  either 
unknown,  or  if  we  know  them,  that  is  usually 
about  all  that  can  be  said.  In  my  last  lecture 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  personal  matter,  for,  in 
Italy,  you  are  able  sometimes  to  follow  the 
architect  about  from  one  work  to  another,  and 
you  see  him  now  architect,  now  sculptor,  and 
sometimes  even  painter  also.  In  France,  we 
know  much  less  of  the  life  of  the  artist.  We 
have  the  names  of  a  good  many  ;  among  them 
of  four  architects  in  succession  at  Amiens — 
of  Robert  de  Coucy,  the  architect  of  Reims, 
whose  design  was  faithfully  carried  out  by  his 
four  successors  ;  of  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  who 
went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  St.  Louis  ;  and  of 
many  more.  But  were  it  not  for  the  fortu- 
nate preservation  of  the  sketch-book  of  one  of 
them — a  friend,  probably,  of  Robert  de  Coucy, 
— we  should  know  but  little  of  their  mode  of 
life,  or  thought,  or  work.  This  sketch-book  or 
album  was  the  property  of  Villard  de  Hone- 
cort,  and  it  brings  before  us  an  architect  in  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  wandering 
about  on  business  or  pleasure,  visiting  cathe- 
drals, making  notes  and  sketches  of  them,  and 
evidently  studying  how  best  to  improve  himself. 
He  interests  himself  in  the  best  way  of  cutt.ng 
stones,  of  lifting  them  into  plice,  of  setting- 
out  lines  for  work,  and  so  lorth.  He  sees  a 
lion,  and  forthwith  sketches  him,  putting  on  his 
sketch  (a  note  which  may  be  freely  translated) 
"Mind  you,  this  lion  was  alive."  He  draws 
figures  and  designs  for  sculpture ;  he  goes  to 
Laon  and  makes  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  western 
steeples,  and  writes  below  it  what  most  of  us 
who  have  looked  at  and  sketched  it,  as  he  did, 
would  have  agreed  with  :  "  I  have  been  in  many 
countries,  as  you  may  see  by  this  book,  but  in 
no  place  have  I  seen  a  tower  equal  to  that  of 
Laon  ;"  and  then,  after  a  description  of  its 
plan,  he  adds,  somewhat  oracularly,  "Meditate 
upon  these   things,  for  if  you  desire  to  build 


such  great  angle  towers  you  must  choose  a 
form  of  sufficient  projection.  Proceed  care- 
fully, and  you  will  do  as  a  wise  and  careful 
man  ought  to  do."  Then  he  goes  to  see  Reims 
Cathedral,  which  is  in  course  of  building,  and 
sketches  carefully  tho  chapels  of  the  apse,  with 
notes  of  their  details.  He  evidently  thought 
very  well  of  them,  and  having  about  this  time 
to  build  the  cathedral  at  Cambrai  (now  unfor- 
tunately destroyed),  he  gives  a  plan  of  it,  in 
which  ho  seems  to  have  repeated  very  closely 
the  plan  and  design  of  his  favourite  apse  of 
Reims.  On  another  page  he  gives  a  sketch  of  a 
plan  of  a  chevet  or  apse,  which  he  and  his  friend 
Peter  de  Corbie  contrived  together,  and, 
strangely  enough,  so  new  is  this  plan  of  an 
apse,  surrounded  by  alternately  square  and 
circular  chapels,  that  no  example  of  it  exists  in 
France.  If  he  had  travelled  south  he  might 
have  seen  his  suggestions  anticipated  in  the  bap- 
tistery at  Albenga,  on  the  Riviera,  whilst  at 
Toledo  some  Frenchman  did,  at  about  the  same 
time,  build  the  chevet  of  the  largest  thirteenth- 
century  church  in  Europe  on  precisely  this  very- 
plan.  In  another  he  gives  a  plan  of  a  square  - 
ended  church,  almost  identical  with  our  own 
abbeys  at  Beaulieu  and  Byland,  on  which  he 
writes,  "This is  a  square  church,  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  Cistercian  order."  Again,  he 
gives  a  variety  of  designs  for  drawing  the 
human  figure  inclosed  within  triangles.  He 
designs  foliage,  animals,  a  lectern,  a  clock-case, 
and  so  on.  Then  he  travels, — visits  Hungary 
on  business,  goes  to  Chartres,  to  Lausanne,  to- 
Meaux,  as  well  as  to  Laon  and  Reims, — every- 
where, note-book  in  hand,  and  making  sketches 
of  all  that  strikes  him  most.  Curiously 
enough,  he  makes  not  a  single  suggestion  in  any 
of  his  sketches  of  any  geometrical  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  proportions  of  the  buildings, — a 
very  noteworthy  fact,  seeing  that  most  of  those 
he  visited  were  either  just  built  or  in  course  of 
being  built. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  this 
book,  because  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes  of  extraordinary  interest.  We  see  just 
how  it  was  that  these  French  buildings  grew, 
multiplied,  and  developed  as  they  did.  The  men 
who  built  them  were  as  keen  about  their  art  as 
it  was  possible  to  be.  They  were  disputing  with 
each  other  as  to  possible  new  plans,  new  com- 
binations, and  repeating  work  the  effect  of 
which  they  thought  perfect,  and  it  is  this  sort 
of  spirit  which  we  see  so  actively  at  work  in 
developing  the  French  architecture  on  all  hands, 
from  the  point  to  which  it  had  slowly  attained 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

I  believe  that  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  this 
evening  I  cannot  do  better,  first  of  all,  than  by 
showing  you  how  this  improvement  and  dtvelop- 
ment  was  effected  in  the  ground-plan  of  a 
French  church.  In  most  cases  a  good  ground- 
plan  involves  the  architectural  design  of  a  great 
part  of  the  superstructure.  In  the  best  French 
churches  it  may  almost  be  said  that  it  involves 
the  whole  design.  In  those  days  every  one  gave 
his  building  a  stone  roof  if  it  were  possible.  And 
nothing  so  certainly  neecessitates  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  ground-plan  as  the  provision 
for  carrying  safely  a  stone  vault.  You  will  ob- 
serve, then,  that  the  men  who  had  built  such  a 
church  as  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Cler- 
mont, or  as  St.  Front  at  Perigueux,  had  succeeded 
in  covering  their  buildings  with  stone,  but  in  a 
way  which  left  much  to  be  desired.  And  the 
object  of  each  subsequent  architect  was  to  make 
the  construction  safer,  or,  at  least,  as  safe,  but 
with  much  more  lightness  of  effect,  and  with 
much  less  waste  of  material.  The  early  churches 
had  been  derived  from  countiies  in  which  the 
climate  required  that  windows  should  be  neither 
numerous  nor  large  ;  and  it  was  not  until  this 
period  that  architects  began  to  realise  how  un- 
reasonable such  windows  were  in  their  com- 
paratively gloomy  and  cold  climate.  The  cross- 
vault  once  introduced  soon  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  use  of  a  pointed  arch  was  almost 
essential  if  vaults  were  to  be  strong,  and  ad- 
justed to  other  than  regular  compartments. 
Even  in  the  simple  vault  of  a  building  whose 
plan  is  a  paralMogram,  the  thrust  of  a  semi- 
circular vault  is  too  great,  and  the  slightest 
giving  way  ol  the  walls  on  which  its  rests  is 
fatal.  With  a  pointed  vault  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  thrust  outward  is  comparatively  small,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  it  might  be  counteracted 
not  only  by  a  buttress  in  the  form  of  a  piei,  but 
by  a  section  only  of  the  old  quadrant  vault  which 
held  up  the  continuous  vaults  of  Notre  Dame  du 
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Port  and  its  class.  The  flying-buttre.:s  adopted 
in  this  way  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to 
bring  all  the  thrust  to  one  point  on  the  -wall, 
because  it  was  possible  so  to  fortify  this  point  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  it  would  not  give  way. 
Then,  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  became 
quite  unnecessary  to  erect  thick  and  heavy  walls 
between  the  piers  and  buttresses,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  construction  is  reduced  hero  to  a  mere 
thin  screen  of  tracery,  throwing  as  little  weight 
as  need  be  on  the  piers,  and  only  sufficient  to 
keep  the  weather  out  of  the  building.  In  France 
the  whole  of  the  early  buildings  were,  as  I  have 
told  you,  finished  with  circular  ea;t  ends.  And 
it  is  possible  almost  to  count  on  one's  fingers 
the  examples  of  large  churches  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  which  a  square  east  end  is  seen.  The 
most  important  are  the  cathedrals  at  Laon,  at 
Poitiers,  at  Dol,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Serge, 
Angers,  and  the  churches  of  some  religious 
orders,  as,  c  g.,  the  Cistercians.  Such  exceptions 
emphatically  prove  the  rule.  Then,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  vault  thse  circular  ends,  all 
sorts  of  problems  had  to  be  met,  and  each  man's 
work  presents  some  mode  of  solving  them  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  neighbour  or  prede- 
cessor. 

The  great  difficulty'to  be  overcome  arose  from 
the  extremely  irregular  shape  of  every  division 
or  bay  of  vaulting  around  a  circular  building. 
In    the   square   compartment    you    have  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  arches  need  not  be  of 
the  same  height,  and  yet  may  perfectly  well  be 
vaulted  with  cross  ribs,  the  ridges  of  the  vault- 
ing cells  rising  or  falling  to  meet  the  arches,  or 
being  level  with  them.    Where  a  succession  of 
these  vaults  is  required  the  ribs  are  usually  semi- 
circles, because  in  this  way  it  was  found  that 
the  perspective  was  most  continuous  and  effective. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
Sometimes  these  ribs  are  made  of  such  curves  as 
will  allow  of  the  filling-in  of  the  cells  being 
square  with  the  cross  arches ;  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Angevine  and  Poitevin  churches,  these 
diagonal  arches  are  pointed  arches  rising  high 
above  the  centre  of  the  cross  arches.    In  this 
case,  in  the  perspective  half  of  each  vault  is  lost 
behind  the  cross  vault.    It  is  really  a  most  un- 
satisfactory sort  of  vaulting,  and  though  it  was 
persevered  in  for  the  best  part  of  the  century  in 
the  districts  named,  it  was  rarely  adopted  in 
other  parts  of  France,  and  not  at  all,  I  think,  in 
the  He  de  France.    In  the  aisle  round  an  apse 
the  first  solution  was  a  continuous  barrel-vault. 
This  was  very  easy,  but  certainly  not  beautiful, 
nor  was  it  improved  when  cross  vaulting  was 
introduced  corresponding  to  the  openings  to  the 
chapels  or  arcades  on  either  side.     But  when  it 
was  attempted  to  divide  this  aisle  for  vaulting 
bays  the  problem  was  found  to  be  very  difficult. 
Treated  like  the  square  bays,  with  vaulting  ribs 
going  straight  from  angle  to  angle,  the  effect  is 
obviously  very  bad,  so  the  diagonal  ribs  were 
usuallyplanned  so  as  to  meet  in  the  real  centre  of 
the  compartment,  though  this  involved  a  disagree- 
able broken  line  in  the  perspective  and  was  not  so 
popular  as  to  be  accepted  without  protest.  It 
was  probably  after  seeing  such  vaults  constructed 
that  the  chevet  of  Notre  Dame,  Pari?,  was 
planned.    Here,  certainly,  great  ingenuity  is 
shown.    The  apse  is  divided  from  its  aisle  by 
five  arches,  and  this  again  from  the  outer  aisle 
by  ten,  and  the  vaulting  compartments  are  all  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  triangles  on  plan.  You 
will  find  this  form  of  vault  used  alternately  with 
square  compartments  in  the  aisle  round  the 
circular  church  at  the  Temple,  where  the  same 
problem  is  solved  with  even  greater  skill.  In 
these  triangular  compartments  of  Notre  Dame 
there  is  a  continuous  ridge  of  level  triangular 
spaces,  and  though  a  single  such  compartment  is 
deficient  in  the  light  and  shade  of  ordinary 
vaulting,  approaching,  in  truth,  too  nearly  in 
principle  to  a  cradlo'or  waggon  vault,  of  which 
half  of  each  compartment  is  a  portion,  yet  in  so 
intricate  a  plan  as  that  of  Notre  Dame  no  such 
fault  can  be  found,  for  the  whole  plan  is  full  of 
variety  aud  light  and  shade.    Notre  Dame  was 
c  ompleted  in  1208,  but  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
chevet  was  greatly  modified  in  12(JG  by  the 
addition  of  a  series  of   chapels  between  tho 
buttresses.    I  have  myself  very  little  doubt  that 
in  Borages  Cathedral  wo  havo  a  chovet  which 
illustrates  the  probable  treatment  of  the  original 
chapels  of  Notre  Dame,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed  in  12%.  Here,  as  at  Notre  Dame,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  second  aisle  has  three  compart- 
ments for  every  one  in  the  central  apse  ;  and 
from  the  centre  diviMon  of  each  of  these  a  small 


circular  chapel  projects.  This  treatment  is  very 
beautiful.  It  retains  the  windows  between  the 
chapels,  which  was  so  marked  and  fine  a  feature 
of  the  early  chevets,  and  relieves  what  would  be 
the  baldness  of  a  chevet  consisting,  as  M.  V.  le 
Due  assumes  in  the  case  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
of  two  aisles,  without  any  excrescences  all  round 
the  chevet.  The  architect  of  Borages  made 
another  important  modification.  At  Notre  Dame 
the  plan  involved  the  placing  of  a  column  in  the 
second  series  of  columns  opposite  the  centres  of 
the  arches  in  the  first  series.  He  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  make  all  the  vaulting  compartments 
equal,  accepted  the  irregular  plan  for  the  first 
aisle,  making  his  intcrcolumniations  wider  than 
in  the  apse,  and  then  showed  that  he  knew  and 
appreciated  the  Notre  Dame  arrangement  by 
dividing  the  outer  wall  into  three,  and  making 
one  bay  of  quadripartite  vaulting,  which  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  that  in  the  first  aisle,  only 
reversed,  and  two  bays  of  triangular  shape. 
Below,  in  the  crypt,  the  similarity  to  the  Notre 
Dame  vaulting  is  even  greater.  At  Bourges 
the  chevet  is  a  semicircle  divided  into  five 
exactly  equal  portions,  and  these  prolonged  by 
twelve  bays  westward  from  the  church.  The 
architect,  having  resolved  on  an  immense  scale, 
confined  himself  to  the  simplest  possible  plan, 
but  gave  great  originality  to  his  design  by 
raising  the  intermediate  aisle  to  such  a  height 
as  to  admit  of  its  having  a  secondary  clerestory 
and  triforium.  Notre  Dame  was  completed  in 
its  first  form  in  1208;  of  Bourges  the  date  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  put  it  at 
about  1220.  And  in  1226  the  plan  of  another 
cathedral,  almost  the  vastest  in  Christendom, 
was  made,  and  evidently  by  a  Frenchman,  for 
Toledo.  Here,  we  see  that  the  plan  of  the 
chevet  shows  a  double  aisle,  with  compartments 
alternately  square  and  triangular  in  both  aisles. 
In  this  way  all  difficulties  were  overcome.  The 
central  column  opposite  the  arches  of  the  apse 
was  avoided.  The  vaulting  has  no  sameness, 
the  compartments  being  alternately  triangular 
and  square,  and  the  surrounding  chapels  are  of 
the  Bourges  types,  i.e.,  very  small,  but  alter- 
nately circular  and  square.  The  whole  plan  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  devised,  and  it 
is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  most  magnificent 
development  of  the  French  plan  should  be  in  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  Spain.  Here,  too,  to 
complete  the  likeness  to  Bourges,  the  intermedi- 
ate aisles  have  a  triforium  and  clerestory,  and 
the  ungainliness  which  is  certainly  the  fault  of 
Bourges  is  exchanged  for  a  design  in  which  the 
most  captious  critic  can  find  little  to  complain 
of.  The  sketching  architect,  Villard  de  Hone- 
cort,  when  he  devised  a  plan  for  a  chevet  in 
company  with  Peter  de  Corbie,  made,  you 
will  remember,  one  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Toledo. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  just  touch 
on  this  branch  of  my  subject  to-night.  In  some 
future  year  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  deal  with 
it  more  exhaustively.  The  varieties  of  the 
modifications  of  the  plan  of  the  chapels  round 
the  chevet  are  very  great.  But  the  main  point 
to  be  observed  is,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  they  were  all  planned  on  circular  lines, 
and  that  by  the  end  of  it  they  were  all  but  in 
variably  polygonal.  In  Robert  de  Coucy's 
work  at  Reims,  we  see  them  begun  on  the  first 
plan,  and  finished  on  the  other;  and  after  his 
time  his  example  was  generally  followed.  His 
work  was  planned  in  1211,  Amiens  in  1220, 
Beaiivais  in  1225,  Le  Mans  in  1230,  Clermont 
in  1248,  and  then  all  follow  on  the  lines  which 
he  laid  down,  and  which  in  a  few  words,  had 
the  effect  of  abolishing  the  wall  and  throwing 
all  the  weight  on  to  the  buttresses,  so  as  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
vaults.  To  know  what  French  architecture  was 
in  the  13th  century,  it  is,  of  course,  requisite 
to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  ground-plans,  though  it 
is  true  that  unless  you  study  this  part  first  you 
will  never  understand  the  rest  of  your  subject. 
Now  no  way,  I  believe,  is  so  good  for  to-night's 
purpose  as  to  take  some  two  or  three  churches 
for  examination,  and,  so  to  speak,  dissect  them. 
Probably,  of  all  the  French  churches,  there 
are  none  in  which  such  dissection  is  more 
profitable  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  liVims  Cathedral,  Ameins,  and  Chartres. 
And  if  I  take  the  last  first,  it  is  mainly  because 
it  is  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  completely 
the  work  of  one  period  and  tho  effortof  one  man's 
skill  and  genius,  that  it  presents  an  admirable 
subject  for  your  study. 


The  original  cathedral  at  Chartres  was  built 
in  the  1 1th  century,  and  a  vast  crypt  stdl  remains 
of  this  period.    Then,  in  1115,  a  west  front  was 
commenced,  and  in  1194  the  whole  church  was 
destroyed  by  fire.     The  new  cathedral  was  at 
once  commenced,  but  upon  the  old  foundations. 
The  contrivance  of  the  newr  architect,  who  de- 
sired to  plan  a  church  suitable  for  the  epoch,  and 
therefore  did  not  choose  to  follow  strictly  the 
lines  of  the  early  church,  is  well  worth  our  con- 
sideration. At  first  sight,  the  church  of  Chartres 
has  the  look  of  being  extremely  original.    It  is, 
in  fact,  unlike  any  other  that  I  know.  The 
chapels  round  the  outer  aisle  are  alternately 
polygonal  and  segments  of  circles.    This  varia- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  in  itself  very  beautiful, 
as  well  as  original  ;  but  when  we  descend  to  the 
crypt  we  find  out  at  once  how  it  has  come  to  be 
contrived,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  happy 
result  of  a  necessity  made  good  use  of.  The 
original  church  was  burnt,  but  the  crypt  sus- 
tained no  damage.      It  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  church,  and  the  architect  was  com- 
pelled, therefere,  to  build  on  the  old  lines. 
Compare  the  crypt  as  it  was.  and  the  church  as 
it   is,    and   you   will    say    that   the  com- 
pulsion did  not  amount  to  so  much,  so  differ- 
ent   are   the    two.     But    compare    the  two 
plans  and  you  will  see  how  ingenious  the  adap- 
tation was.    Examining  the  crypt,  we  see  that 
the  old  church  had  an  apse,  a  single  aisle  round 
it,  and  three  deep  chapels  with  spaces  between 
them  of  the  same  general  outline  as  those  other 
Early  French  churches  which  I  have  already 
described.    The  architect  of  the  church  saw 
that  by  making  a  slight  corbelling  forward  from 
tho  old  base  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a  choir 
with  two  aisles  instead  of  one,  with  moderate 
chapels  over  the  old  chapels,  and  shallow  ones 
in  the  spaces  between  them.    All  this  could  be 
done,  and  was  done,  without  any  additions  to 
the   old  foundations,  and  certainly  with  the 
happiest  result,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
any  better  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  architect. 
The  groining  of  the  new  chevet  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated ;   the  inner  aisle  is  all  quadripartite ; 
the  outer  one  has  quadripartite  walls  opposite 
the  large  chapels,  and  vaults  of  five  divisions  oppo- 
site and  including  the  small  intermediate  chapels, 
whilst  the  three  principal  chapels  are  vaulted 
separately  from  the  aisle.    In  some  respects  this 
plan  is  similar  to  many  of  later  date,  as  may  be 
seen  at  St.  Pierre,  Bourges,  and  St.  Omer  Cathe- 
dral, but  I  think  the  plan  of  Chartres  is  far  finer 
than  either  of  these,  giving  as  it  does  a  beauti- 
fully curved  and  varied  outline  to  every  part  of 
the  apse.    I  am  the  more  particular  in  claiming 
this  merit  for  Chartres,   because  no  less  an 
authority  than  M.  Viollet  le  Due  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  it,  evidently  forgetting  that  the 
great  merit  of  the  plan  is  that  the  conditions 
were  very  difficult,  and  that  an  amazingly  good 
result  was  obtained  in  spite  of  this  fact.  Nor 
am  I,  much  as  I  admire  the  plan,  able  to  praise 
everything  without  reserve  in  this  great  church. 
No  doubt,  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted;  not  only  the  plan  of  the  old 
church,  but  the  people  who  had  to  be  employed 
on  the  new  one.    Chartres  had  a  great  religious 
reputation.     It  had  then,  I  believe,  as  it  has 
now,  a  black  Virgin,  whose  power  of  working 
miracles  was  supposed  to  be  extraordinary.  It 
was  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades.    Men  were  told 
that  to  work  at  Notre  Dame,  Chartres,  was  as 
good  as  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.     And  from 
distant  places,— from  Rouen  among  others,— 
crowds  of  people  of  all  sorts  went  to  aid  the 
work  at  Chartres  with  their  hands.    Such  is  the 
story;   and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
much  in  the  fabric  which  seems  to  confirm  it. 
The  whole  scheme  was  a  grand  one.    But  the 
material, — a  very  coarse,  calcareous  limestone, 
full  of  holes, — did  not  admit  of  any  delicate 
work,  and  nothing  can  well  be  rougher  than 
tho  workmanship  of  all  but  certain  delicato 
portions,  as,  e.g.,  the  two  transept  porches.  The 
stones  are  put  together  in  a  clumsy  and  unwork- 
manlike manner.    Things  which  aro  meant  to 
fit  do  not  do  so.     The  cornices  and  galleries 
outside  aro  so  carelessly  planned  as  to  have  to 
be  fitted  to  their  places  by  taking  off  and  curv- 
ing angles,  or  filling  them  up.    The  work  all 
has  tho  air  of  having  been  executed  by  men  who 
were  in  a  great  hurry,  who  were  not  used  to 
such  work,  and  \\  ho  were  entirely  careless  as  to 
the  goodness  of  the  execution  as  long  as  they 
could  manage  just  to  put  it  firmly  together. 
This  sort  of  execution  happens  also  to  tally  with 
the  architectural  details  of  the  general  design. 
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These  arc  comparatively  few,  and  not  too  skil- 
ful. The  main  columns  are  needlessly  heavy, 
being  about  8'6  in  diameter,  though  the  inter- 
columniations  are  only  11  "7.  The  capitals  are 
not  well  planned  to  receive  the  groining-piers 
aud  main  arches.  All  the  members  are  rude 
in  their  section,  and  the  flying  buttresses  are 
not  only  very  irregular  in  their  design,  but  far 
in  excess  of  what  such  a  vault  as  they  support 
ought  to  require.  In  the  columns  the  very  com- 
mon French  plan  of  four  columns  surround- 
ing a  central  drum  is  adopted  ;  but  the  columns 
are  all  alternately  circular  and  octagonal,  and 
agreeably  varied  by  being  made  into  clusters  of 
small  columns  both  at  the  crossing  and  at  the 
responds.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  columns 
are  alternately  circular  with  four  octagonal,  and 
octagonal  with  fourcircular,  shafts  surrounding 
them.  The  mouldings  are  very  few  and  very 
simple,  and  the  capitals  very  plain  and  rather 
coarsely  carved.  The  windows,  too,  are  very 
large  and  very  plain  (the  great  clerestory  win- 
dows are  no  less  than  8  ft.  5in.  wide  in  the 
clear,  and  their  o:ily  moulding  is  a  chamfer). 
Finally,  there  is  very  little  variety.  The  same 
design  is  carried  on  all  round  the  church,  almost 
without  any  change.  But  you  must  understand 
that  this  was  all  done  designedly.  The  architect 
had  determined  to  make  his  work  depend  for 
its  effect  upon  a  magnificent  tout  ensemble,  which 
should  be  above  and  beyond  all  questions  of 
detail.  He  could  not  but  know  what  good  work 
was,  for  the  old  west  end  and  the  south-west 
steeple  had  escaped  the  fire,  and  each  in  its  way 
was  admirable  in  design  and  detail.  The  three 
western  doorways  have  seldom  been  excelled 
for  the  finished  beauty  of  their  workmanship, 
and  the  steeple  is  a  perfect  example  of  delicate 
planning  and  design,  and  he  shows  his  own 
sense  of  what  was  good,  for  his  work  depended 
for  its  effect  pirtly  upon  the  porches  of  the 
north  and  south  transepts,  in  which  he  has 
shown  such  a  mastery  over  delicate  detail  as  has 
seldom  been  seen,  and  tins  with  an  originality  of 
design  and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  cannot 
be  too  much  praised.  Both  porches  are  gene- 
rally similar  in  outline,  but  extremely  different 
in  the  detail  of  their  planning,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  northern  one,  is  very  varied  and 
beautiful.  Nowhere  can  be  seen  better  than 
here  the  love  of  variety  which  so  much  marks 
Gothic  work.  It  is  as  if  the  architect  had  felt 
himself  tied  and  bound  in  his  scheme  for  the 
church,  and  found  himself  breathing  freely 
again  when  he  had  to  complete  the  porches. 
There  is  so  charming  and  endless  a  variety  of 
canopies,  of  shifts,  of  clusters  of  them,  of 
figures,  of  subjects,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
terms  warm  enough  for  my  sense  of  their 
beauty.  But  this  will,  I  hope,  be  illustrated 
more  fully  if  I  am  ever  able,  as  I  hope,  to 
lecture  to  you  on  the  connection  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  nowhere  better  seen  than  at 
Chartres.  So  far  I  have  spoken  of  this  typical 
cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  century  without  a 
word  about  its  colour.  This  was  not  only  in- 
ternal. There  is  still  evidence  in  the  northern 
porch  that,  six  centuries  ago,  the  whole  was 
covered  with  rich  colour.  No  more  strange  de- 
parture from  our  present  ideas  of  what  is  suit- 
able can  be  conceived.  Yet  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  thirteenth-century  architect 
agreed  herein  intuitively  with  the  Greek  before 
him,  and  that  both  felt  that  the  best  architec- 
ture could  not  be  the  best  until  it  had  been  beau- 
tifully coloured.  But  it  is  the  profusion  of 
colour  in  stained  glass  which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  church.  It  is  that  by  which  al- 
most everyone  must  be  most  struck,  and  by 
which,  after  all,  they  must  remember  Chartres. 
Evidently  it  formed  part  of  the  original  scheme. 
The  windows  are  all  of  vast  size,  and,  in  spite 
of  this,  and  of  their  great  number,  they  are  ab- 
solutely filled  with  glass  of  extremely  rich  and 
solid  colour,  all  of  the  same  age  as  the  church, 
and  all  arranged  in  a  generally  uniform  scheme, 
though  it  is  varied  in  detail  in  every  part.  The 
architectural  features  of  this  portion  of  the 
work  which  most  deserve  to  to  noted  are  (1)  the 
general  arrangement  in  the  upper  windows  of 
large  figures  under  canopies,  and  in  the  lower 
windows  of  subjects  in  panels  ;  (2)  the  beauty 
of  all  the  drawings  of  foliage  and  ornament ; 
and  (.3)  the  fact  that  all  the  windows,  rich 
as  they  are  in  colour,  have  their  leading 
lines  marked  with  a  white  line,  so  that  if  you 
are  in  the  church  when  light  is  failing,  you  find 
all  the  openings  filled  with  geometrical  figures 
or  tracery.    The  architect  of  Chartres  was  not 


far  from  using  regular  tracery.  In  the  porch  ho 
does  it  in  a  small  degree,  and  in  the  groat  circles 
over  the  clerestory  he  lo  ids  the  way  naturally 
for  similar  figures  in  the  glass,  and  finally  he 
culminates  in  a  magnificent  rose-window  of 
geometrical  tracery  in  the  west-front.  His 
work  as  it  stands  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
and  least  altered  great  French  work  of  the 
period.  It  was  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1191, 
and  finished  in  1200,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
anywhere  of  a  change  from  the  first  scheme 
during  the  long  progress  of  the  work.  Time 
has  dealt  very  tenderly  with  it.  Few  and 
generally  unimportant  alterations  have  been 
made  sin3e  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
whole  scheme  was  carried  out  exactly  on  the 
lines  dictated  at  the  first,  and  nothing  was  left 
for  a  subsequent  age  to  do.  Compared  with  the 
puny  architectural  works  of  our  own  time,  such 
an  effort  is  simply  amazing.  Paring  the  same 
period  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Troyes,  Soissons, 
Reims,  Amiens,  Auxerre,  Mantes,  Beauvais,  Le 
Mans,  Bourges,  Clermont,  Limoges,  Laon, 
Bayeux,  Coutances,  Seez,  and  Rouen,  together 
with  an  endless  array  of  abbeys,  of  castles,  of 
churches,  of  hospitals,  were  being  built.  Each 
great  cathedral  must  have  been  built  by  its  own 
diocese  or  district,  for  every  diocese  was  engaged 
on  the  same  work.  Yet  at  Chartres  there  is  no 
evidence  of  economy  or  straitened  means.  Too 
great  haste,  indeed,  is  the  only  fault  I  can  find 
evident  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  But  it 
was  the  venial  fault  of  a  city  wluch  refused  to 
see  its  cathedral  in  ruins  a  day  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

At  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  we  see  the  work  of  a 
very  different  artist,  and  are  ?.ble  to  trace  dis- 
tinctly the  great  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  work  since  its  first  commencement.  I 
have  told  you  of  the  ground-plan  already.  After 
this,  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  tri- 
forium.  Here,  in  order  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  main  vault,  the  first  architect  constructed  it 
with  pointed  barrel  vaults,  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  church  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  stronger  form  of  construction .  It  was 
in  this  way  that  tho  12th-century  builders  of 
the  cathedral  at  Tourmes  had  vaulted  their 
aisles,  and  their  example  was  copied  in  one 
church  in  England,  i.e.,  by  the  Cistercians  at 
Fountains.  At  Notre  Dame  it  was  soon 
destroyed  in  favour  of  flying  buttresses,  but  at 
Mantes  Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  not  far  from  Paris, 
much  of  tho  similar  construction  is  still  perfect. 
It  was  convenient  enough,  and  very  strong  in 
the  nave,  but  singularly  inconvenient  in  its 
application  to  the  irregular  bays  of  an.  apse  ;  it 
was  probably  bad  for  sound,  and  expensive  and 
troublesome  in  construction.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  in  favour 
of  cross- vaults  spanned  by  light  flying  buttresses. 
There  was  an  immediate  temptation  also  to 
reduce  its  strength  by  making  openings  between 
the  vaults  to  a  dangerous  extent.  At  Mantes 
these  cross-vaults  are  carried  on  slight  columns, 
on  which  a  flat  lintel  is  placed,  from  which  the 
cross-vaults  spring.  The  failure  of  one  of  these 
columns  might,  therefore,  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
clerestory  which  tho  vaults  buttressed.  Eudes 
de  Montreuil,  I  suppose,  introduced  this  mode 
of  supporting  the  central  vault,  and  if  he  was 
also  the  first  architect  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
he  combined  it  there  with  a  second  triforium 
arrangement,  the  circular  windows  to  light 
which  still  remain  here  and  there.  This  second 
triforium  was  almost  necessary  when  the  main 
gallery  was  used  by  the  congregation,  as  it  still 
is  in  Notre  Dame.  The  flying  buttresses  at 
Notre  Dame  aie  of  enormous  projection,  sloping 
very  slightly  on  the  upper  side,  and  seen  in 
perspective  give  an  extremely  ungainly  out- 
line to  this  otherwise  noble  work.  At  St.  Remi, 
Reims,  at  a  slightly  earlier  date,  the  same  fault 
is  seen,  but  it  was  at  once  felt  to  be  a  fault,  and 
as  we  see,  both  in  Reims  Cathedral  and  at 
Amiens,  was  immediately  corrected.  At  Notre 
Dame  the  error  committed  at  Chartres,  of 
making  them  enormously  heavy,  was  carefully 
avoided.  In  many  respects  Notre  Dame  affords 
a  singularly  good  subject  for  study.  It  shows 
us  as  completely  as  any  one  building  the  vast 
strides  made  during  the  century.  The  church 
generally  dates  from  quite  the  commencement 
of  the  century  ;  the  west  front  from  1211,  south 
transept  from  12-57,  the  alteration  of  the  choir 
by  the  addition  of  chapels  from  1291.  In  this 
period  the  style  had  become  greatly  changed. 
In  the  earliest  work,  as  in  the  columns  of  the 
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nave,  wo  have  a  stately  simplicf^-,  which  rn.r 
parts  singular  grandeur  to  tho  iin&aoz..  [  TAip , 
capitals  are  very  large,  and  admirably  caife'l 
with  foliage  arranged  in  architectural  fo?frr>, 
but  largely  composed  of  natural  leafage  con- 
ventionalised. All  tho  work  is  admirably 
executed.  If  you  compare  it  with  Chartres, 
you  will  sec  how  admirably.  Tho  aisles  are  still, 
after  tho  manner  of  Auvergne,  covered  with 
stono  pavement  for  roofs,  and  the  whole  work 
has  the  air  of  being  strong  enough  to  last  fcr 
ever,  without  being  clumsy.  There  is  nothing 
frittered  away  or  small,  and  the  western  towers, 
each  with  an  array  of  shafts  in  the  belfry  stag'j 
of  unusual  splendour,  are,  so  far  as  complete, 
the  finest  works  of  the  age.  The  change  in  the 
transepts  and  the  chapels  round  the  apse  in 
great.  The  architect  is  not  one  jot  less  clever  : 
perhaps  he  is  even  more  so.  His  work  is 
beautiful,  and  bcautifidly  executed.  But  the 
grand  feeling  for  simplicity  which  had  reigned 
supreme  is  no  longer  so  evident.  The  mould- 
ings have  become  too  fine  and  delicate  ;  the 
carving  is  too  much  a  mere  imitation  of  natural 
forms  ;  and  there  is  a  sensible  want  of  substance 
in  the  look  of  all  the  larger  features,  as,  e.g., 
the  windows  of  the  transepts,  which  look  too 
weak  to  stand. 

The  cathedral  at  Reims  is  the  next  in  order 
of  date  of  those  which  I  can  touch  upon,  and  is 
altogether,  for  our  purpose  this  evening,  of  very 
singular  value.    Its  architect  was  Robert  de 
Coucy,  who  began  it  a.d.  1211,  after  a  fire 
had  nearly  elestroyed  the  older  cathedral,  leaving 
only  portions  of  the  two  transept  fronts  in  such 
a  state  as  to  allow  of  their  being  kept  in  the 
new  work.    Tho  new  cathedral  was  consecrated 
in  1211,  but  works  were  in  progress  during  the 
whole  century  under  a  succession  of  architects, 
who  must  have  been  singularly  loyal  to  the 
original  design.    When  De  Coucy  began  his 
work  he  had  before  him  the  great  abbey  church 
of  San  Remi,  still  standing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
then.    It  is  necessary  to  say  something  about 
this  great  church  ;  for  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  cathedral  shows  extremely  well  the  process 
by  which  developments  of  design  are  ordinarily 
achieved.    San  Remi  was  consecrated  in  1049, 
and  in  its  original  state  was  of  the  severest  and 
simplest  Romanesque.    In  plan  it  had  a  nave 
about  50ft.  wide,  of  twelve  bays  in  length,  with 
a  clerestory,  and  over  the  groined  aisles  an 
enormous  triforium  gallery  for  the  use  of  wo?.-; 
shippers.    The  nave,  doubtless,  had  a  wooden 
ceiling,  and  though  the  plan  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion had  the  same  general  arrangement  as  the 
Auvergno  churches,  with  apsidal  chapels  to  the 
transepts,  the  whole  church  seems  to  me  to 
have  rather  more  connexion  with  German  build- 
iugs  than  with  French.  Its  two  western  steeples 
illustrate  this,  being,  in  fact,  lofty  turrets  on 
each  side  of  the  west  front.    Reims  still  retains  a 
grand  fragment  of  a  Roman  gateway.    This  has 
three  arches,  and  between  them  three-quarter 
engaged  columns,  fluted.  The  San  Remi  builders 
evidently  initiated  this  work  ;    they  regarded 
the  columns  as  buttresses,  and  placed  similar 
buttresses  to  mark  the  bays  of  their  church, 
and  at  the  west  end  they  fluted  them.  Af 
St.  Jaccjues,  Reims,  they  repeated  the  same 
feature,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Roman  buildings  on  the  spot 
led  to  Mediaeval  adaptation  of  their  features. 
In  1182  the  east  end  of  San  Remi  was  taken 
down,  rebuilt,  and  completed  in  1198,  on  a  plan 
which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  a  church 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  which  was  finished  fifteen 
years  earlier.     An  extended  choir  was  built, 
with  five  eastern  chapels,  and  outer  aisles  to 
the  west  of  them  as  far  as  tho  transepts. 
The    great  triforium    galleries  of    the  nave 
were  repeated,  and  lighted  with  large  windows, 
so  as  to  produce  a  very  fine  internal  effect. 
Above  the  triforium  is  a  simple  arc  ide,  which 
answers  to  the  ordinary  Gothic  triforium,  and 
above  this  a  clerestory.    There  are  thus  four 
divisions  in  height,  instead  of  the  usual  three, 
though  this  additional  stage  is  a  common  feature 
in  this  part  of  France,  as  we  see  still  at  Laon 
and  Soissons,  and,  as  I  have  toll  you,  exists  at 
Notre  Dame,  Paris.     By  far  the  most  beautiful 
feature  in  the  building  is  tho  plan  of  the  eastern 
extension,  and  particularly  the  way  in  which  the 
difficulty  of  the  aisle -groining  bays  in  the  apse 
has  been  surmounted  by  opening  the  chapels  to 
the  aisle  with  three  arches  of  unequal  width 
resting  on  detached  shafts.    This  plan  enabled 
the  architect  to  make  the  vaulting  of  the  aisle 
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very  regular  in  its  arrangement, — a  square  com- 
partment and  two  triangular  ones  to  each  bay, 
the  vaulting  of  the  chapels  being  octagonal, 
though  the  sides  of  the  octagon  are  not  all  equal. 
The  columns  of  the  choir  are  all  plain  cylinders, 
with  square  capitals,  very  finely  carved  in  a 
bold  development  from  the  lines  of  a  Corinthian 
capital.  The  arches  are  all  pointed.  The  choir, 
in  spite  of  its  vast  width,  is  groined,  as,  too,  are 
the  triforium  galleries.  The  exterior  has  been 
a  good  deal  tampered  with.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  ever  have  been  a  really  beautiful 
■work.  The  proportions  are  low  and  ungainly, 
and  the  great  width  of  the  old  church  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  builder  of  the  new  choir. 
He  got  over  the  difficulties  ingeniously,  and  in 
some  respects,  especially  in  the  plan,  certainly 
shows  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  architect. 

Robert  de  Coucy,  when  he  began  the  cathe- 
dral, had  this  building  to  study.    It  had  been 
only  finished  thirteen  years  ;  and  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  see  how  much  it  affected  him,  and 
yet  how  immensely  he  improved  upon  it.  Evi- 
dently he  fully  realised  the  beauty  of  the  ground- 
plan,  for  his  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  all 
its  general  lines, — the  same  number  of  bays  in 
the  choir  and  apse,  the  same  number  of  chapels, 
and  the  same  outer  aisles  between  the  chevet 
and  the  transepts.    But  he  dismissed  at  once 
the  triforium  galleries,  and  then  gave  up  the 
fourfold  division  in  height,  and  increased  im- 
mensely the  proportions  both   of   the  main 
arcade  and  of  the  clerestory ;  though,  unfor- 
tunately as  I  think,  he  repeated  the  upper 
triforium  arcade  of   San  Remi  without  much 
alteration.    The  only  great  departure  from  the 
original  ground -plan  was  in  the  arches  to  the 
chapels,  in  which  he  gave  up  altogether  the 
beautiful  San  Remi  arrangement.     He  could 
not  well  help  himself.    His  dimensions  in  width 
were  the  same,  those  of  height  more  than  twice 
those  of  San  Remi  (124ft.  as  compared  with 
53ft.),  and  the  three  arches,  which  are  well 
proportioned  in  Ae  one  case,  would  have  looked 
absurdly  narrow  and  ill-proportioned  in  the 
other.    On  the  exterior  his  scheme  was  entirely 
his  own.  The  buttresses  are  admirably  designed, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  scale  of  the 
building,  do  not  seem,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  building.  In  short,  though 
it  is  clear,  if  his  work  is  attentively  looked  at, 
that  he  had  carefully  studied  San  Remi,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the   alterations  which  he 
made  in  the  proportions,  in  the  external  eleva- 
tions, and  in  the  details,  were  so  great  that  few 
would  ever  be  likely  to  discover  the  underlying 
evidence  of  similarity.    It  is  this  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  worthy  of  your  notice.  The  great 
and  accomplished  architect  of  the  cathedral  had 
none  of  the  conceit  which  prevented  his  seeing 
the  good  in  what  had  been  done  before  ;  but 
rather,  with  admirable  skill,  seized  on  the  really 
fine  points  of  the  work  before  him,  and  showed 
how  much  more  splendid  the  scheme  might  be 
made.    This  is  the  true  spirit  for  an  architect. 
It  is  the  spirit  in  which  you  must  work  if  you 
want  to  be  regarded  in  the  way  in  which  we  all 
think  of  Robert  de  Coucy  and  his  work.  This 
is  the  real   lesson  which   a   study  of  Reims 
Cathedral  teaches.    To  tell  you  in  detail  any- 
thing about  the   cathedral  would  take  much 
time.    Its  great  virtue  is  its  admirable  simpli- 
city throughout,  save  at  the  west  end,  where  by 
the  end  of  the  century  another  architect  showed 
in  all  its  glory  the  latest  development  of  the 
thirteenth  century.     Three  enormous  portals 
covered  in  every  portion  with  sculpture,  above 
them  a  splendid  rose-window,  and  on  either  side 
two  steeples  of  rare  beauty  of  design, — these 
have  an  interest  of  the  same  kind  as  the  rest  of 
the  church.    The  neighbouring  cathedral  of 
Laon  is  still  famous  for  the  six  Bteeples  of  its 
throe  fronts,  and  the   exquisite  treatment  of 
their  angles,  which  have  open  arrangements  of 
arcades  and  shafts,  square  in  some  and  circular 
in  others.    Reims  was  to  have  had  six  steeples 
also  ;  those  to  the  transepts  were  begun  before 
De  Ooucy's  design  was  made,  and  were  evidently 
to  be  of  the  same  type  as  those  at  Laon.  But 
at  tho  end  of  the  century  the  architect  had  come 
to  dislike  the  Laon  system,  in  which  the  open 
pinnacles  were  built  upbyasuccessionof  columns 
and  arches,  piled  one  on  another.    He  thought 
long  continuous  lines  of  moulding  more  effective, 
and  though  ho  retained  the  idea  of  open  pin- 
nacles, ho  constructed  their  piers  entirely  of 
clusters  of  mouldings  corresponding  with  those 
of  his  belfry  windows.     I  think  tho  architect  of 
Laon  has  the  best  of  it  in  the  result.    But  it  is 


impossible  not  to  see  the  influence  he  exercised, 
any  more  than  it  is  not  to  admire  the  beautiful 
design  of  the  Reims  steeples.  As  in  most  great 
French  churches  the  mouldings  are  few  and  simple. 
There  are  two  features  to  which  I  take  exception ; 
these  are  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  base  mould- 
ing, and  the  overwhelming  size  of  the  great 
niches  which  crown  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles, 
and  almost  conceal  the  clerestory  from  the  ex- 
terior. The  solidity  of  the  whole  church  is  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  many  later  buildings  ;  but 
its  justification  is  its  perfect  condition  struc- 
turally, and  I  may  almost  say  the  absence  of  a 
crack  or  settlement  throughout  its  vast  extent. 
I  wish  to  see  no  finer  sight  than  such  an  interior, 
as  I  saw  it  only  yesterday  hung  all  round  with 
precious  tapesteries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
set  off  and  adorned  its  superb  and  dignified 
architecture  in  the  very  best  way. 

Fine  as  are  such  churches  as  Chartres,  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Reims,  I 
suppose  that  Amiens  Cathedral  is  by  common  con- 
sent the  greatest  achievement  of  the  century. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  why  ;  for,  not  to 
mention  others,  the  slightly  earlier  cathedral 
which  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  at  Reims,  is 
even  more  complete  and  more  exactly  what  its 
first  architect  intended  it  to  be.  And  for  perfect 
beauty  of  plans  and  poetical  inspiration  of  de- 
sign I  think  Rouen  goes  near  to  excelling  all. 
Probably  the  dimensions  and  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions of  Amiens  give  it  the  position  it  has. 
Its  columns  are  about  49ft.  from  centre  to  centre 
across  the  nave,  and  its  total  height  is  above 
140ft.,  as  against  corresponding  dimensions  at 
Reims  of  54ft.  and  124ft.  The  points  of  sup- 
port, and  its  glazed  triforium,  add  to  the  airy 
lightness  of  effect  which  distinguishes  it.  Its 
proportions  appear  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
equilateral  triangle.  The  church  was  for  some 
time  in  progress,  and  the  design  was  much 
modified  during  the  erection,  notably  in  the 
triforium  and  clerestory.  What  strikes  one 
most  here  is  the  supreme  constructive  skill  of 
the  architect.  No  part  of  the  building  appears 
to  be  unduly  heavy  or  unduly  weighted.  All 
the  details  are  well  designed  and  admirably 
fitted  together.  The  glazed  triforium,  which  is 
perhaps  first  seen  here  in  a  large  church,  is  very 
conspicuous  for  its  beauty  and  lightness,  whilst 
the  flj'ing  buttresses  and  pinnacles  are  beautiful 
in  their  outline,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the 
heaviness  of  those  at  Chartres,  the  ungainliness 
of  those  at  Paris,  and  the  apparently  overwhelm- 
ing size  and  number  of  those  at  Le  Mans  and 
Koln.  The  vaulting  at  Amiens  is  unlike  the 
common  French  mode.  In  order  to  get  as  much 
light  and  shade  as  possible,  the  horizontal  section 
is  everywhere  very  square,  and  to  secure  this, 
the  diagonal  vaulting -ribs  are  not  semicircles, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  France  at  this  time, 
but  compound  curves  generated  from  the  trans- 
verse arches,  and  giving  a  true  horizontal  line 
for  all  the  ridges.  The  lines  of  such  vaults 
near  the  eye  always,  I  think,  look  crippled ;  but 
here,  at  the  enormous  height  they  are  above  the 
floor,  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  lines  of 
these  curves,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  sense 
of  their  not  being  exactly  true  curves,  whilst 
the  best  possible  effect  of  light  and  shade  is 
secured.  The  effect  of  the  original  scheme  of 
the  nave  has  been  much  spoilt  by  the  addition 
of  chapels  between  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles. 
The  effect  of  these  is  to  remove  the  windows  so 
far  back  between  solid  walls  that  in  the  internal 
perspective  they  are  not  at  all  seen,  and  so 
the  lantern-like  effect  which  was  everywhere 
the  aim  of  the  architect  has  been  lost.  At 
Amiens,  as  at  Chartres,  Paris,  and  Reims, 
sculpture  has  ,its  share  in  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  three  great  western  doorways  are 
covered  with  it ;  and  many  of  tho  small  subjects 
illustrating  the  labours  of  the  Months  and  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  as  well  as  subjects  from  the 
Bible,  are  full  of  interest,  though  not  executed 
by  quite  so  good  a  sculptor  as  that  of  the  porches 
at  Chartres  and  the  doorways  at  Paris.  Here, 
too,  let  me  say  that  the  whole  of  tho  masonry 
of  this  great  church  is  finished  with  a  claw  tool, 
which  gives  it  from  the  first  a  texturs  far 
superior  to  the  smooth  surface  which  we  all 
affect  so  much  now.  I  mention  it  to  you  in 
order  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  may 
seem,  but  is  not  really,  a  very  minor  point. 
At  tho  time  Amiens  was  noaring  completion,  tho 
effect  produced  by  its  magnificent  scale  and 
beautiful  proportions  was  remarkable.  At  Bea-i- 
vais,  not  much  more  than  thirty  miles  distant, 
the  bishop  and  people  were  so  jealous  that  they 


resolved  to  erect  a  church  whose  glories  should 
completely  eclipse  those  of  their  rival.  Their 
architect  lent  himself  to  the  scheme  with  as 
much  zest  as  any  of  us  would  now.  His  dimen- 
sions were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of 
Robert  de  Luzarches  at  Amiens,  but  his  ambi- 
tious schemes  were  too  great  for  safety,  and  had 
to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  altered  after  a  portion 
had  given  way,  so  that  the  building,  as  it  now 
stands,  does  not  fairly  represent  the  impossible 
lightness  of  the  first  scheme.  In  addition  to  an 
imitator  at  Beauvais,  Amiens  undoubtedly  gave 
all  his  lines  and  plans  to  the  German  architect 
of  Koln  Cathedral,  as  it  did  to  men  so  far  off 
as  the  architects  of  Clermont-Ferrand  and  Nar- 
bonne — perhaps,  too,  of  Leon,  in  Spain.  The 
later  variations  of  the  type  are  certainly  no  im- 
provement on  the  original.  We  see  the  art 
gradually  losing  its  freshness  and  force,  and 
becoming,  perhaps  more  scientific,  but  certainly 
more  scholastic,  and  consequently  far  less  artistic 
and  interesting.  The  change  can  nowhere  be 
seen  better  than  at  Koln,  where,  though  the 
architect  took  his  general  scheme  and  his  pro- 
portions from  Amiens,  he  gave  all  his  details 
so  essentially  hard  and  violent  German  a  cha- 
racter as  to  destroy  to  a  great  extent  the  evidence 
of  the  parentage,  without,  I  think,  improving 
the  effect. 

I  must  now  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  gene- 
ral characteristics  of  the  thirteenth- century 
architecture  of  France.  It  was,  then,  a  style 
which  was  always  in  the  most  rapid  state  of 
transition  and  development.  The  century  be- 
gins with  vast,  noble,  and  solid  erections,  heavy 
in  construction,  very  similar  in  general  plan  and 
design,  and  ends  with  works  in  which,  though 
the  construction  was  still  solid,  it  was  so  scien- 
tific, so  delicate  in  its  adaptation  to  its  require- 
ments in  every  part,  that  it  had  become  light 
and  airy  almost  past  belief.  In  these  respects 
it  has  never  been  excelled  before  or  since.  In 
complete  work  of  this  period  there  is  always  a 
strict  relation  in  every  part  of  the  plan  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  thing  to  be  supported 
dictated  absolutely  the  shape  of  the  support, 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  decided  the  cha- 
racter of  the  design.  The  details  had  all  been 
developed  and  improved ;  the  windows,  from 
being  plain  and  rude  lancets,  had  become 
richly -moulded  and  splendidly -designed  compo- 
sitions of  geometrical  traceries,  all  arranged 
with  careful  adaptation  to  the  proper  subordi- 
nation of  parts,  the  mouldings  and  traceries 
following  each  other  in  their  relations  to  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  importance  of 
the  parts.  The  buttresses  had  come  to  be  treated 
as  the  real  framework  of  the  building.  To  them 
all  weights  were  conveyed,  and  by  them  on  to 
the  ground.  The  panels  enclosed  between  them 
showed  no  waste  of  w»ll.  They  were  reduced 
to  mere  screens  to  keep  out  the  weather,  which 
was  indeed  their  main  if  not  their  sole  office. 
The  proportions  of  height  to  width  were  much 
greater  and  much  better  adjusted,  and  the  study 
of  perspective  effect,  both  inside  and  outside,  was 
carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  same  at- 
tention to  what  one  may  fairly  term  a  brilliant 
beauty  of  detail  was  exhibited  in  every  part  of 
the  work.  In  sculpture,  the  study  of  nature 
and  of  life  had  taken  the  place  of  a  steady 
respect  for  ancient  and  conventional  repre- 
sentations. Foliage  came  to  be  copied  directly 
from  nature,  but  with  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to  structural  pur- 
poses which  is  very  remarkable.  In  a  capital, 
for  instance,  though  the  detail  was  natural,  the 
arrangement  of  the  natural  forms  was  strictly 
architectural.  In  a  spandrel,  where  it  was 
simply  meant  for  ornament,  an  absolute  imita- 
tion of  nature  is  allowable,  and  was  freely  in- 
dulged in.  A  string-course,  as  we  see  at 
Amiens,  was  made  like  a  garland  of  gay  flowers 
carried  all  round  a  building.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure  a  still  greater  progress 
was  made.  Compare  the  west  doors  of  Chartres 
with  the  southern  doors,  and  the  change  is  made 
very  clear.  The  latter  sculptors  evidently 
studied  from  the  fife.  They  represent  men  in 
fashion  of  tho  day,  and  in  their  faces,  their 
attitudes,  and  their  grouping,  there  is 
a  gay  and  tender  sentiment  which  seem 
to  me  to  bo  absolutely  onchanting.  You  are 
impressed,  whether  you  will  or  no,  with  a  sense 
of  an  age  unlike  our  own,  with  no  misery,  no 
misfortuno,  nothing  to  mar  the  charm  of  the 
pleasantestandpurestlifo  :  and  though,  of  course, 
some  men's  work  is  infinitely  in  advance  of 
others,  a  general  high  level  is  reached  and 
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sustained  ia  a  striking  manner.  Everywhere 
the  work  of  the  sculptor  is  called  in  to 
adorn  the  work  of  the  architect,  and  so  har- 
moniously is  this  done  that  no  one  can  tell 
where  the  office  of  either  began  or  ended.  Then 
in  all  the  subsidiary  arts  the  same  excellence  is 
seen, — whether  it  is  in  the  decoration  of  a 
manuscript,  the  painting  of  glass,  the  execution 
of  elaborate  work  in  all  the  metals,  in  enamelling, 
in  embroidery,  —  everything  was  done  with 
careful  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
material  and  the  use  to  which  the  article  to  be 
manufactured  had  to  be  put.  And  though  I  am 
loyal  to  the  art  of  my  own  country,  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  of  France  to  be  entitled  to  a  sort 
of  supremacy.  In  the  previous  century  she  had 
given  an  architect  and  a  design  to  Canterbury 
and  to  Compostella ;  in  thi-s,  she  covered  her  own 
soil,  stirred  up  the  Germans  to  an  imitation  of 
her  work  at  Koln,  designed  the  great  cathedrals 
of  Toledo  and  Leon  in  Spain,  and  had  a  con- 
spicuous influence  in  Italy  at  Genoa,  Vercelli, 
and  Assisis.  In  the  brief  space  of  a  century  the 
Trench  architects  had  almost  shown  the  limits 
of  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, and  left  comparatively  little,  and  that 
matter  of  detail  rather  thin  of  principle,  to  their 
successors  to  achieve.  They  had  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity, and  certainly  availed  themselves  of  it  in 
the  grandest  way.  The  people  seconded  their 
efforts  with  a  supply  of  means  for  building  so 
large  and  extraordinary  as  to  be  well  nigh  in- 
comprehensible. The  drawbacks  on  their  work 
are,  generally,  a  want  of  completeness  on  the 
exterior,  which  has  at  the  same  time  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  unexpected.  If  you  build  a 
church  on  the  scale  of  Amiens  it  is  impossible  to 
add  steeples  to  it  which  shall  not  either  dwarf 
their  mother  church  or  themselves  be  dwarfed. 
A  central  steeple  is  impossible  ;  and  the  exam- 
ples of  such  a  feature  are  very  rare  anywhere  in 
France  at  this  time,  and  then,  generally,  as  at 
Coutances,  they  are  an  evidence  of  English  in- 
fluence. A  multitude  of  steeples,  two  at  each 
front,  with  a  lantern  occasionally  in  the  centre, 
making  it  six  or  eight  to  one  church,  render 
it  impossible  to  secure  such  effective  grouping  as 
we  see  in  our  English  churches.  And  the  enor- 
mous height  certainly  goes  far  to  diminish  the 
apparent  length. 

It  is  fortunate  for  you  students  that  jou  are 
within  such  easy  reach  of  those  great  master- 
pieces of  art  as  are  the  monuments  of  French 
art.  The  young  architect  may,  indeed,  well  be 
advised  to  study  first  of  all  the  art  of  his  own 
country,  to  which  that  of  Normandy  may  be 
considered  simply  as  supplementary,  so  closely 
allied  is  it  to  English  art.  But  to  the  sculptor 
students  I  appeal  with  all  my  strength  not  to 
neglect  this  vast  field  for  study.  Far  be  it  from 
me  ever  to  advise  any  one  merely  to  copy  what 
has  been  done  before;  but  not  to  avail  yourselves 
of  it  in  your  studies  is  blindly  to  refuse  to  make 
use  of  one  of  the  many  paths  whi*h  lead  to 
real  knowledge  and  mastery  of  your  art.  Re- 
member what  Flaxman  told  you  about  Wells, 
and  believe  me  that  if,  as  he  said,  you  may 
learn  much  there,  it  is  as  nothing  to  what  you 
may  learn  in  France,  where  the  examples  are 
manifold  more  numerous,  of  all  dates,  and  of 
even  greater  value. 

This  evening  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some 
faint  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  thirteenth- 
century  architects  regarded  and  treated  their 
art.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  as  valuable 
a  subject  for  your  study  as  are  mere  questions 
of  detail ;  for  I  want  to  see  you  all  working  in 
the  same  spirit  as  those  great  men,  and  not 
merely  trying  to  reproduce  exactly  what  they 
have  already  done  so  w?ll. 


"BUILDING  NEWS "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

BEVIEW  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  CRICKET  rAVILION. 

MANY  ingenious  plans  and  cleverly-drawn 
sketches  have  been  sent  to  us  for  review, 
though  several  of  the  competitors  have  lost 
sight  of  the  purpose  and  characteristics  of  a 
building  of  this  class.  (1)  "Jack"  we  place 
ftrefc,  as  he  has  furnished  a  sensibly-treated  eleva- 
tion with  verandah  and  look-out  over.  An 
assembly-room  30ft.  by  20ft.,  with  bay  window 
at  one  corner  opening  into  a  verandah,  forms 
one  end  of  the  block.  There  ia  a  wide  entrance 
with  dressing-room  and  a  bar  20ft.  by  15ft.  Gin. 
on  the  other  side,  with  lavatory  and  conveniences 
in  the  rear.  A  staircase  in  the  centre  of  block 
leals  to  the  open  bale  my  or  look-out  and  ladie  s' 


room,  and  there  is  another  staircase  from  kitchen 
to  bar.  The  verandah  is  certainly  too  small  for 
a  number  of  visitors,  and  the  assembly-hall 
larger  than  need  be.  The  sketch  is  artistically 
shaded,  and  the  elevation  is  conceived  in  a  half- 
timbered  and  ch  iracteristio  style.  (2)  "  Cui 
Bono"  is  clever;  the  verandah  and  open  balcony 
afford  ample  room  for  visitors,  and  the  half- 
timbered  upper  story  is  well  treated.  On  tho 
ground-floor  is  a  club -room  with  dressing-rooms 
in  the  rear  placed  as  a  wing  at  right  angles  to 
the  refreshment-bar  and  kitchen  ;  a  central  stair- 
case is  shown  leading  to  ladies'  cloak-room, 
smoking-room,  and  balcony ;  but  the  kitchen  is 
shut-off  from  the  main  staircase,  and  has  a  sepa- 
rate stair  communication  with  the  refreshment- 
bar  below.  This  arrangement  is  better  than 
making  only  one  stairs  available,  as  many  have 
done.  The  club-room  and  entrance-hall  are 
small  and  rather  awkwardly  managed.  (3) 
"Ephraim"  is  treated  with  much  freedom  and 
expressiveness.  The  verandah  and  large  flat 
over  the  bar  are  good  features,  and  the  tower 
over  staircase  forms  a  picturesque  object.  The 
bar  is,  however,  wasteful  in  area,  and  the 
assembly-room  not  approached  as  it  might  have 
been  from  the  verandah.  The  lead  flat  is 
approached  by  a  staircase,  and  the  ladies' 
retiring-room  is  also  in  communication  with  it. 
(4)  "Beta."  This  is  a  freely-treated  half-tim- 
bered and  brick  building,  with  a  rather  fantastic 
corner  balcony  and  verandah  below.  The 
assembly-hall,  30ft.  by  20ft.,  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  a  schoolroom,  and  the  movable 
platform  suggests  the  master's  desk.  The 
entrance  and  the  refreshment- bar  are  not  con- 
venient in  their  position  or  connection.  Upstairs 
is  a  ladies'  retiring-room,  with  oriel  window  and 
balcony,  and  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  pantry 
are  provided  on  this  floor.  The  staircase  and 
general  treatment  of  open  pavilion  over  it  are 
pleasing.  (5)  "Veronese"  sends  a  cleverly 
grouped  and.  effective  sketch,  showing  a  brick 
structure  half  -  timbered  in  gables  and  a 
verandah,  the  chief  feature  being  a  bold  project- 
ing octagon  end  to  the  refreshment-room,  and  a 
turret-staircase  to  ladies'  room,  balcony,  and 
kitchen  above.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sketch 
suggestive  of  the  purpose  ;  the  building  looks  too 
solid  and  permanent  for  a  cricket  pavilion.  The 
planning  consists  of  a  large  hall,  25ft.  by  16ft., 
the  main  entrance  to  which  is  under  the 
verandah.  It  opens  at  one  end  into  a  refresh- 
ment-room, lighted  by  a  projecting  bay,  and  it 
communicates  also  with  the  dressing-rooms, 
&c,  in  the  rear.  The  kitchens,  ladies'  re- 
tiring and  gentlemen's  smoking-rooms,  are 
on  the  first  floor.  (6),  "Fidelis"is  a  design 
which  approaches  in  character  to  the  require- 
ment. The  assembly-room  forms  a  prominent 
and  central  feature  ;  on  one  side  the  refreshment- 
bar  is  placed,  and  on  the  other  a  gentleman's 
dressing-room,  with  lockers,  and  a  staircase  to 
first  floor.  At  the  back  are  arranged  stores, 
lavatory,  &c.  The  ladies'  retiring  room  and 
kitchen  are  above  the  assembly-room.  The 
conveniences  are  rather  clumsily  managed,  and 
the  elevation,  suitable  in  style,  is  rather  too 
high-pitched.  There  is  no  balcony,  but  a 
verandah  along  the  front.  (7)  "  Eclipse"  makes 
a  large  assembly-room,  30ft.  by  22ft.  with  a 
bayed  window  end,  entered  from  verandah.  The 
refreshment  and  dressing-rooms,  planned  as  a 
cross-wing,  are  tolerably  convenient  and  well- 
fitted  with  lockers,  lavatory,  basins,  &c,  and 
above  this  cross-range  are  the  ladies'  room, 
kitchen,  &c,  but  no  balcony.  We  do  not  think 
the  elevation  equal  to  the  plan  ;  the  projecting 
refreshment  block  is  chopped  up,  and  the 
junction  of  octagon-ended  hall  with  main  build- 
ing awkwardly  managed.  The  ladies'  w.c.  is 
obtrusive,  and  badly  ventilated  and  lighted. 
The  drawings  are  neat.  (8)  "Pupil  J"  covers 
too  large  an  area;  an  assembly-room  40ft.  by 
26ft.  is  shown.  The  dressing-room  and 
lavatory  are  unnecessarily  spacious,  and  the 
entrance  and  bar  inconvenient  in  relation 
to  each  other.  There  is  a  wide  verandah 
with  a  balcony,  in  connection  with  ladies'  room, 
but  the  arrangement  lacks  skill,  and  the 
elevation  is  heavy  and  clumsily  grouped.  (9) 
"  Nitor."  There  is  something  characteristic  in 
this  design  as  regards  external  treatment.  A 
verandah,  with  balcony  over,  is  earned  round 
two  sides,  and  a  scoring-box,  carried  up  as  a 
corner  turret,  forms  a  pleasing  feature.  There 
is  an  assembly-room,  18ft.  by  16ft.,  a  refresh- 
ment-room, and  dressing-room  below,  with 
I  ladies' room,  kitchen,  and  conveniences- above  ; 


these  are  approached  by  an  outer  flight  of  steps 
at  one  end.  The  building  is  compact,  though 
scarcely  worked  out  satisfactorily  in  detail.  (10) 
"Bonus  Ilominus"  is  ingenious  in  idea;  a 
verandah  extends  along  the  whole  front,  and  the 
assembly-room  forms  one  end  of  the  block  and 
the  refreshment- bar  the  other  ;  a  centre  stairs 
from  lobby  leads  to  the  ladies'  retiring-room, 
and  another  external  stair  connects  the  bar  with 
the  kitchen.  The  upper  plan  of  the  rooms  par- 
takes of  an  octagon,  with  windows  in  each  face, 
roofed  by  a  steep-tiled  roof.  The  entrance 
lobby  is  contracted,  and  the  external  offices  are 
awkwardly  arranged.  The  ladies'  retiring- 
room  appears  useless  unless  in  connection  with  a 
balcony,  and  the  kitchen  windows  command  the 
best  views.  (11)  "That's  My  Idea"  is  a  little 
too  fanciful  ;  the  timbering  is  overdone  ;  but 
the  plan  has  a  good  general  distribution, 
though  the  balcony  and  ladies'  room  are  very 
cramped.  (12)  "Ambition"  has  also  a  notion. 
The  assembly-hall  is  placed  between  two 
projecting  wings  with  verandah  between,  but 
the  proportions  are  not  good.  The  elevation  is 
rather  feebly  drawn,  though  suitable  in  style; 
no  indication  of  a  balcony  is  shown.  "Merit" 
has  a  similar  arrangement,  though  capable  of 
improvement,  the  wings  containing  dressing- 
room,  ladies'  room,  kitchen,  and  offices,  but  the 
elevation  is  more  suitable  for  a  villa  as  it  is. 
"Alpha"  has  also  made  the  assembly-room  the 
centre  feature,  with  refreshment-bar  behind  and 
dressing-rooms  on  each  side,  but  the  roofing 
looks  lumpy,  and  the  details  and  staircases  are 
awkwardly  managed.  "  T.  A.  H.,  in  circle," 
adopts  a  like  arrangement  to  the  last ;  the  ladies' 
retiring-room  and  kitchen,  approached  by  a  side  - 
stairs,  are  too  large ;  the  elevation  is  suitable, 
and  the  balcony  and  verandah  are  good  points. 
Less  satisfactory  are  the  designs  of  "Cambria" 
"Squib,"  "Lancaster,"  "EnAvant,"  though 
they  are  not  without  merit.  "  Endymion  "  is  a 
well-conceived  elevation;  the  verandah  is  empha- 
siscdand  made  to  flank  the  assembly-room  ;  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  plan  are  the  bar  and 
dressing-rooms.  There  is  a  balcony  and  stairs 
at  one  end.  "Per"  is  novel  at  least;  the 
assembly-room  and  bar  is  carried  up  with  a  steep 
hollow  roof  with  wings  at  a  lower  level.  There 
is  a  balcony  over  entrance,  a  retiring-room  for 
ladies,  and  a  gallery  for  visitors,  with  seats  ;  the 
planning  is,  however,  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  can  only  generally  allude  to  "  Fred," 
"Trial,"  "Nil  Desperandum No.  2,"  "Ernest," 
"Hexagon  in  circle,"  and  "  Always  Bottom, 
ne  Belteshazzar."  This  time,  at  all  events,  the 
result  scarcely  justifies  his  change  of  motto.  The 
others  are  too  fanciful,  and  there  is  little  to 
suggest  a  cricket  pavilion,  in  spite  of  the  exercise 
of  much  ingenuity. 

AN  OAK  BEDSTEAD. 

For  the  oak  bedstead  we  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  sketches,  but  these  are  not  up  to  the  mark. 
"Nemo"  is  the  best  drawn,  but  the  design  is 
lost  in  hangings,  and  the  elevations  only  show 
heavy  bottom,  posts  filling  in  at  the  foot,  and  a 
heavy  cornice  with  deep  fringe.  The  details  ai'e 
coarse.  "Cui  Bono"  is  more  original.  It  shows 
a  Japanese  treatment  of  the  head,  or  tester,  of 
open  trellis -work,  scarcely  suitable.  The  small 
bracket  is  useful.  Pitch-pine  with  gold  panels 
is  proposed,  with  curtains  of  grey-green  ground 
with  white  pattern.  "En  Avant,"  "Quid," 
"  Squib,"  "  G.  W.  W.,"  "  Con  in  circle,"  and 
"Rex,"  are  the  mottoes  of  the  other  designs. 
These  all  indicate  crudity  in  the  detail,  and  the 
treatment  and  ornamentation  are  not  suitable. 
The  first  is  the  best. 


It  is  proposed  to  add  a  chancel  to  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Waterloo-street,  Hove,  at  a  probable  cost 
of  about  £2,500.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  whose  father 
was  the  architect  of  the  church,  has  prepared  the 
plans,  and  Messrs.  Lynn  and  Sons,  builders,  of 
Brighton,  have  been  requested  to  send  in  rough 
estimates  of  cost. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Chard  last  week,  it  was 
resolved  to  take  steps  for  restoring  the  fine  Perpen- 
dicular Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  The  pro- 
posed works  include  the  removal  of  the  galleries, 
box-pews,  and  pulpit,  erected  in  1820,  the  re-seating 
of  tne  building,  the  laising  of  the  roof  to  its 
original  pitch,  and  the  raising  cf  the  tower  ;  and 
they  are  estimated  to  cost  £1,200. 

The  town  council  of  Chester  last  week  adopted 
plans  by  Mr.  Lynn,  architect,  for  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  the  public  market. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


SOANE  MEDALLION  PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

The  Soane  Medallion  has  this  year  been  awarded 
hy  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Roger  T.  Conder,  of  2, 
Wyndham- crescent,  Junction-road,  N.,  for  the 
design,  as  illustrated,  for  a  county-court  for  a 
provincial  town  of  30,000  inhabitants.    In  the 
preparation  of  this  design  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  directions  to  competitors  to 
"  aim  at  dignity  and  breadth  of  design  rather 
than  at  merely  picturesque  effect."  The  external 
treatment  of  the  design  is  a  severe  Renaissance 
brick  and  stone  building,  having  a  plain  and 
solid  stone  ground-story  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
design,  except  cornices,  strings  and  piers  and 
lintels  of  windows,  being  in  redbrick.  The  plans 
have  been  adopted  after  a  careful   study  of 
existing  county-courts,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  in 
a3  compact  and  convenient  a  form  as  possible. 
The  plan  of  the  ground-story  consists  of  two 
entrances,  one  for  the  public  and  the  other  for 
the  judge;  two  staircases,  semicircular  on  plan, 
rising  above  the  roof  into  c  mical  turrets  ;  the 
registrar's  public  and  private  offices,  asaferoom, 
waiting  room,  bailiff's  public  and  private  rooms, 
and  a  robing-room  ;  the  last  four  rooms  opening 
out  of  a  wide  corridor  which  runs  through  the 
building  from  staircase  to  staircase.  The  height 
of  this  story  n  15ft.    The  public  staircase  is 
carried  down  to  the  basement,  in  "which  is  placed 
the  heating  apparatus,  fuel,  &c.    The  first-floor 
contains  the  two  staircases — a  corridor  connect- 
ing the  staircases  and  giving  access  to  the  wit- 
nesses' rooms,  the  public  vestibule   to  court, 
the  court  itself,  which  measures  40ft.  by  30ft.  6in., 
and  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  front  wall  of 
the  building  ;  the  registrar's  court ;  rooms  for 
■witnesses,   with  lavatories,    &c,   attached ;  a 
room  for  the  use  of  j  uries  and  other  purposes  ; 
and  the  judge's  retiring  room,  with  lavatory, 
&c,  attached.    The  height  of  the  court-room  is 
22ft.,  and  of  the  corridor  and  rooms  adjoining, 
loft.    The  court  room  has  a  flat  ceiling  of 
moulded  begins  Mipported  by  cupids.   A  gallery 
is  provided  for  the  public,  in  addition  to  seatson 
the  floor  of  the  court.    The  caretaker's  rooms 
have  been  placed  on  the  third  floor,  and  are  acces- 
sible by  both  the  staircases.    The  lantern  placed 
on  the  main  roof  is  intended  to  act  as  a  ventila- 
tor for  the  court-room. 

THE  GRANGE,  LITTLE  TEW,  OXON. 

Tins  building  was  originally  a  vicarage  house 
designed  by  Mr.  (>.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge, 
It  has  .since  been  purchased  by  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Garratt,  and  another  house  has  become  the 
vicarage.  Tbia  house,  now  "  The  Grange,"  bus 
been  enlarged,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  by 
the  addition  of  the  parts  tinted  black  in  the  plan'; 
Mr.  Kdward  C.  Brulon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  diocesan 
surveyor  for  Oxon,  being  the  architect. 


"BUILDING    NEWS       DESIGNING  CLUB — A  VILLAGE 
INN,  AND  SHOPS. 

Two  village  shops  and  a  country  inn  at  the 
corner,  form  the  subject  of  our  "  Building 
News  "  Designing  Club  to-day,  and  "Veronese" 
is  the  author  of  the  selected  design  which  we 
have  published.  His  plan  is  not  good,  as  we 
have  already  said,  when  reviewing  the  whole  of 
the  designs  ;  but  his  elevations  have  much  to 
recommend  them,  and,  any  way,  his  was  the 
most  suitable  design  for  the  first  place  of  those 
contributed.  More  care  in  the  drawing  of  his 
design  would  have  been  an  advantage. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  MANSIONS,  CHARING -CROSS. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  block  of  residential 
chambers  proposed  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Northumberland-avenue.  It  is  intended  to 
construct  the  floors  of  fireproof  materials,  Port- 
land stone  front  with  granite  dressings.  The 
interior  will  be  specially  arranged  for  residences, 
with  hydraulic  lift  in  centre  of  building. 
Numerous  applications  have  already  been  made 
to  take  various  portions  of  the  premises.  The 
designs,  which  have  been  approved,  by  the 
R  LB.  A.  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
are  by  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Hollands,  of  Gres- 
ham- street,  E.C. 

THE  PRIORY  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MAEY,  BLYTH, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges,  of  Hexham,  is  publishing  a 
most  interesting  monograph  of  the  fine  Benedic- 
tine Priory  Church  of  the  Bleseed  Virgin  Mary 
at  Blyth,  and  we  can  recommend  the  book  to  all 
who  value  thoroughly  reliable  drawings  of  our 
old  English   churches.     The  nave  of  Blyth 
church  (which  was  158ft.  long)  is  among  the 
earliest  examples  of  Norman  work  in  England, 
while  a  splendid  example  of  Late  Fourteenth 
archil  ecture  is  found  in  the  western  tower.  The 
nave  was  vaulted  in  1230  with  the  plain  quadri- 
partite vault,  as  seen  in  our  interior  view,  which 
we  have  reproduced  with  the  exterior  view  and 
plan  from  the  original  drawings    which  Mr. 
Hodges  has  lent  us.    The  ribs  of  the  vaulting 
are  richly  moulded,  and  have  boldly-carved 
bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  diagonal  ribs. 
The  Norman  vaulting  shafts  are  incorporated  in 
this  vault,  and  a  moulding  carried  round  them, 
above  which  the  vaulting  ribs  spring.    On  the 
inner  face  of  the  nave  walls,  above  the  vault, 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
Norman  period,  in  the  form  of  dark  red  lines 
about   fin.   wide,  dividing    the   surface  into 
parallelograms  averaging  21in.  long  and  8in. 
high,  thus  representing  ashlar  work  on  a  ground 
of  dull  yellow  in  distemper.    In  order  to  form 
a  parish-church,  the  south  aisle  wall  of  the  nave 
was  taken  down  in  1287,  and  the  aisle  extended 
laterally  as  far  as  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  and  so  was  settled  the  endless  disputes 
between  the  vicar  of  the  parish  and  the  prior 
of  the  convent.    This  enlargement  of  the  church 
was  admirably  carried  out,  and  when  the  build- 
ing was  complete  the  internal  effect  must  have 
been  very  grand  indeed.    Now  the  choir  is  gone, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  ;  for  the  ruins  of  this 
part  of  the  church  were  swept  away  by  Edward 
Mellish  in  1664,  when  he  rebuilt  Blyth  Hall. 
The  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle 
are  now  walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church, 
and  are  used  by  the  proprietors  of  Blyth  Hall 
at  their  pleasure,  in  connection  with  their  garden, 
for  an  aviary  and  other  purposes.  The  next  bay 
westward  is  used  as  a  vestry,  and  the  next 
two  bays  are    occupied    by    the  Blyth  Hall 
gallery  and  the  staircase  to  it.    The  domestic 
buildings    of  the  priory  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by    the    erection    of    Blyth  Hall, 
the     only     remnant    being    a    small  crypt 
with  a  plain  barrel  vault.    The  rood-screens  of 
the  conventual  and  parish  churches  are  in  a  line; 
the  former  is  the  earlier  of  the  two  as  it  has 
also  been  the  richer,  but  it  is  now  only  in  a 
mutilated  condition.    Its  lower  panels  remain  on 
the  south  side  forming  tho  front  to  the  pews, 
and  a  portion  of  the  upper  tracery  on  the  north 
side  is  incorporated  in  tho  Blyth  Hall  gallery. 
The  16th-century  parish  rood-screen  has  been 
restored,  and  has  six  painted  panels  in  good 
preservation.    Originally  the  choir  terminated 
with  an  apse  60ft.  east  of  A  on  plan.    B  is  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  south  transept.    Mr.  Hodges 
give  s  several  other  detailed  particular.",  and  he 
has  carefully  shown  in  his  sections,  elevations, 
and  details,  tho  various  peculiar  characteristics 
of  this  once  most  noblo  but  now  sadly  desecrated 


building.  His  plates  are  all  lithographed  by 
himself,  and  are  20in.  by  14in.  in  size,  the  de- 
tails being  to  inch  scale,  and  the  general  draw- 
ings to  3-16th  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Only  50 
copies  have  been  struck  off,  and  these  have  been 
privately  printed. 


THE 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


ri^HE  members  of  the  Glasgow  Town -council 
X    are  travelling,  in  the  new  municipal  build- 
ings scheme,  in  the  slow  and  uncertain  fashion 
which  has  marked  their  movements  in  the  past. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  important  undertaking 
recommended  that  Mr.  Carrick,  the  city  archi- 
tect, should  be  instructed  to  prepare  new  sketch 
plans,  showingaccommodatienfor  an  art-gallery. 
This  proposal  to  combine  a  picture-gallery  with 
the  municipal  buildings  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
discussion.  Those  who  favoured  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  said  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  provide  an  art-gallery,  properly  so 
called ;  but  only  in  the  plentitude  of  space  to 
associate  with  the  corporation  rooms  a  kind  of 
superfluous  gallery,  if  the  city  architect  should 
see  his  way  to  furnish  such  a  superfluity,  in 
which  works  of  art  might  be  displayed.    It  was 
admitted  that  municipal  requirements  must  first 
of  all  be  fully  satisfied  ;  that  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation were  not  sure  that  Mr.  Carrick  would  find 
the  art -gallery  to  be  a  feasible  project;  but 
there  could  be  no  harm,  so  they  argued,  in 
allowing  that  gentleman  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  the  direction  indicated.    There  were  other 
members  of  the  council,  however,  who  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  what  was  proposed,  even  if  it 
were  possible  (and  in  their  opinion  it  was  not 
possible)  to  provide  a  picture-gallery  without 
dwarfing  the  apartments  for  municipal  use — it 
was  not  desirable  to  do  so.    The  future  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  could  not  be  met  in  any  such 
partial  and  niggardly  way  ;  the  taste  for  art, 
the  Lord-Provost  and  his  colleagues  were  re- 
minded, had  largely  extended  in  Glasgow  and 
the  west  of  Scotland  of  late  years,  and  they 
might  naturally  expect  to  receive  donations  of 
pictures  in  the  coming  years,  the  proper  housing 
of  which  would  imply  the  erection  of  galleries 
devoted  to  art  alone,  and  worthy  of  the  city. 
Having  thus  discussed  the  art-beaiings  of  the 
question,  one  or  two  councillors  called  attention 
to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  town-council  of 
Glasgow  is  frittering  away  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  connection  with  this  scheme,  and  they  urged 
that  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  build- 
ing trade  matters  should  be  expedited  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  interests  of  tradespeople  as  well 
as  of  the  ratepayers.    In  the  end,  however,  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was  agreed 
to,  and  it  may  be  said,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  town- council  of  Glasgow,  that  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  way  to  expedite  matters.  The 
city  architect's  sketch-plans  are  almost  certain 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
obliged  to  attempt  too  much,  and  the  work  will 
all  require  to  be  done  over  again  with  the  so- 
called  picture-gallery  left  out. 


The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Chad  was  laid  at  Derby  on  Tuesday.  The  style  is- 
Early  Lancet,  and  the  church  consists  of  a  nave, 
83ft.  by  31ft.  Cin. ;  aisles,  14ft.  wide ;  chancel, 
27Jft.  long  by  24ft.  6iu.  wide,  having  apsidal  east 
end,  and  choir  and  clergy  vestries.  The  walls  will 
be  faced  with  Little  Eaton  stone,  and  the  wood- 
work will  be  of  deal.  Upon  the  east  end  of  nave 
will  be  a  bell-tun et.  Mr.  Turner,  of  New  Court 
Chambers,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  is  the  architect; 
Mr.  G.  Hewitt,  London-road,  Derby,  ths  builder; 
and  Mr.  James  Drummond  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  heating  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Hadcn  and 
Sons,  Trowbridge. 

When  St.  Judo's  church,  Tothill-lane,  Bristol, 
was  built  a  few  years  ago,  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr. 
James  Hine,  F. K. I. B. A.,  architect,  of  Plymouth, 
funds  were  so  low  that  tho  execution  of  tho  carved 
work  was  left  until  another  time.  The  docorative 
sculpture  just  completed  has  been  carried  out  by 
artists  belonging  to  the  stuff  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  acting  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hine, 
the  architect. 

New  schools  and  lecture-hall  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Longsight,  Manchester,  were  opened 
(his  week.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  M.  MucLaren, 
King  William- street,  Stiand,  Loudon. 


The  Building  Rews.  Apr.  22.  IMI. 
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GEAPHICAL  DETERMINATION  OF 
FORCES.  * 

MR.  JAMES  B.  CHALMERS,  C.E.,  has 
published  a  treatise  in  which  the  graphi- 
cal method  of  Professor  Culmanu,  of  Zurich,  is 
expounded,  and  the  author  observes,  "were  a 
preference  for  this  method  once  established,  it 
might  then  in  England,  as  now  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  be  built  up  into  a  systematic  discipline, 
•remarkably  fitted  to  exercise  the  intellectual 
powers.' '  It  is  singular  to  remark  that  the  Con- 
tinental schools  of  engineering  are  vastly 
superior  to  our  own  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
mathematics,  or  rather  that  portion 'of  it  con- 
cerned with  engineering  structures.  As  the 
author  very  justly  observes,  geometric  methods 
possess  a  much  higher  value  than  analytical  in 
expanding  the  mind,  and  it  is  on  this  account  we 
can  trace  the  superior  discipline  of  engineers  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Russia.  The  engineers'  structures  are  geometric 
conceptions,  and  the  forces  act  along  the  lines 
of  the  figures  employed  ;  therefore,  it  is  reason- 
able that  the  geometric  conception  of  statical 
principles  is  the  only  rational  one  to  follow. 
While  analysis  arranges  problems  in  equations, 
in  transforming  and  combining  symbols,  the 
geometric  method  presents  the  proposition  under 
a  sensible  form  to  the  mind.  Poncelet,  in  his 
projection  of  figures,  was  the  founder  of  modern 
geometry ;  Mijbius,  too,  in  Germany,  followed 
up  the  geometric  view  of  statics,  and  Rankine 
and  Clerk-Maxwell's  reciprocal  figures  and  force 
diagrams  in  this  country  led  the  way  to  this 
treatment  of  statics.  It  was  by  the  funicular 
polygon  that  Poncelet  determined  geometrically 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  others  the  stability 
and  equilibrium  of  roofs  and  arches.  Culmann's 
method,  exemplified  by  the  author  in  the  work 
before  us,  was  an  improvement  on  the  reciprocal 
frame  diagrams  of  Clerk- Maxwell,  as  it  deter- 
mined the  two  reacting  forces  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  frames.  But,  though  Culmann  applied 
geometry  to  engineering  problems  generally,  his 
system  has  not  here  met  with  the  reception  it 
did  on  the  Continent,  where  the  students  were 
more  prepared  by  previous  teachers  to  receive 
this  method  of  finding  forces. 

Mr.  Chalmers'  work  is  thoroughly  practical ; 
the  application  of  the  method  is  made  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  A  chapter  on  projective  geometry 
is  added.  In  the  first  chapters  parallel  forces  in 
one  place  are  treated,  and  should,  be  thoroughly 
mastered  at  the  onset  by  the  student ;  and  the 
older  graphical  methods  for  finding  bending 
moment  and  shearing  forces,  as  founded  upon 
analysis,  are  given.  Open  frame-work  is  made 
the  subject  of  another  chapter,  and  some  very 
interesting  and  elegant  properties  are  explained. 
Thus  the  demonstration  of  reciprocal  quadrila- 
terals is  a  very  instructive  one.  The  nature  of 
this  demonstration  is  that :  given  a  figure  formed 
of  six  lines  joining  four  points  in  a  plane,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  second  figure  composed  of 
six  lines  joining  four  points,  and  such  that  each 
side  of  the  one  figure  corresponds  to  a  side  of  the 
other  parallel  or  perpendicular  to,  or  making  a 
given  angle  with,  the  first.  The  two  figures  are 
called  reciprocal.  Methods  of  obtaining  force- 
diagrams  by  sections,  independently  of  line  of 
action  of  resultant,  are  explained ;  simpli- 
fications that  can  be  introduced  are  discussed ; 
and  the  examples  of  finding  the  force  diagrams 
of  girders  with  booms,  and  of  roofs  of  various 
forms,  will  be  studied  with  much  interest. 
Reciprocal  force  diagrams  are  fully  discussed, 
and  their  application  to  wind-pressure  and  other 
requirements  are  made  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation. Hinged  arch- work  has  various  valuable 
applications  in  construction,  and  the  author 
proceeds  to  apply  Heuser's  problem  to  such  con- 
ditions of  structure.  Arches  loaded  in  any 
manner  can  be  treated  by  the  graphical  method. 
Various  forms  of  bo w-and- string  girder,  mo- 
ments of  inertia  of  the  cross-sections  of  beams, 
are  among  the  numerous  examples  given  to 
which  the  method  is  applicable.  The  arch  is 
fully  considered  in  Chapter  V.  ;  the  lines  of 
resistance  and  pressure  are  all  to  be  found 
graphically  by  diagram,  and  M.  Durand  Claye's 
method  of  finding  the  admissible  lines  of  pres- 
sure is  given  by  an  example  of  a  stone  arch. 
For  investigating  the  stresses,  Heuser's  method 
may  be  used,  an  example  of  which  follows. 
Retaining-  walls  form  a  useful  chapter,  after 
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which  projective  geometry,  including  harmonic 
ratios  and  conies,  are  treated.  The  examples 
are  fully  illustrated  with  neatly-engraved  dia- 
grams ;  and,  though  some  of  these  look  rather 
complex,  the  student  will  quickly  begin  to  ap- 
preciate a  method  which  shortens  tedious 
labour,  and  gives  results  by  a  quicker  and  less 
irksome  mode  of  procedure. 

"We  are  sorry  tho  introductory  part  of  Mr. 
Chalmer's  treatise  is  not  a  little  less  mixed  up 
with  symbols  than  it  is,  and  a  little  clearer  ex- 
planation of  graphical  principles  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of  students 
who  enter  upon  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 
The  notation  also  is  somewhat  elaborate  and 
intricate  in  parts,  and  may  deter  many  from 
commencing  the  study.  In  discussing  the 
methods  of  sections  and  that  of  reciprocal 
figures,  it  appears  to  us  the  author  has  not  very 
clearly  defined  the  differences  between  the  two, 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  briefer  treatment  of 
the  subject  would  have  facilitated  the  study. 
The  work,  however,  will  be  found  of  great  use 
to  those  who  have  mastered  the  elements  and  are 
desirous  of  prosecuting  their  study  of  practical 
examples  by  the  most  approved  means  within 
their  reach.  Mr.  Chalmers'  book  shows  that 
the  most  complex  structure  can  be  investigated, 
and  that  the  graphical  determination  of  forces 
is  not  confined  to  any  work  subject  to  stress. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  AMERICA. 

AS  in  other  scientific  directions,  American  en- 
gineers can  boast  of  having  accomplished 
a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  years  with  re- 
gard to  the  sanitary  improvement  of  their  towns. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  true,  sanitaiy  recon- 
struction has  been  forced  upon  the  authorities  of 
towns,  as  in  the  case  of  Memphis,  where  the 
epidemic  of  1S78  compelled  the  local  authorities 
to  do  something.  A  rather  interesting  paper 
and  discussion  are  reported  in  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers'  Transactions,  relating 
to  this  town.  It  would  seem  that  previous  to 
1878  no  public  sewers  existed,  and  the  refuse 
and  filth  were  delivered  into  cesspools,  not  a 
little  finding  its  way  into  gutters  of  the  streets, 
vaults,  &,c.  Nicholson's  pavement,  it  is  said, 
had  been  put  down,  and  had  become  decayed, 
and  so  absorbed  much  of  the  liquid,  making 
matters  still  worse,  as  the  surface  became  so 
permeated  that  it  was  a  constant  source  of 
poisonous  exhalations.  Mr.  G.  E.  Waring,  sani- 
tary engineer,  was  consulted  by  the  Commission. 
The  "separate  system"  of  sewerage  was  pro- 
posed, the  surface  and  subsoil  drainage  being 
excluded  from  the  sewers  proper — a  principle 
adopted  in  many  English  towns,  as  at  Oxford 
and  Reading.  Rainfall  was  not  necessarily  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  sewers,  and  Mr.  Waring 
has  advocated  the  introduction  of  rain-water 
occasionally.  By  the  adoption  of  the  automatic 
flush-tank  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  head  of  each  branch  sewer,  and 
filling  these  from  the  water-mains,  all  difficulty 
in  flushing  the  sewers  was  overcome,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  system  was  only  one- 
tenth  that  of  a  storm- water  system.  Small 
sewers  without  manholes  were  recommended, 
and  a  flush-tank  of  112  gallons  was  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  branch.  After  much  delay, 
occasioned  by  oppositior,  the  work  was 
sanctioned,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Metcalf  was  the  en- 
gineer in  charge,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Odell,  C.E., 
the  writer  of  the  paper  describing  the  works, 
undertook  the  place  of  assistant  engineer. 

We  may  quote  1  ere  from  the  description 
givtn: — "  The  main  sewers  were  located  along 
the  bayou,  and  ran  in  a  general  direction  paral- 
lel therewith.  For  about  4,000ft.  from  the  out- 
let, one  main  sewer  was  built  of  brick  of  20in. 
diameter  to  the  junction  of  the  two  main  pipe 
sewers  that  ran  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bayou, 
that  on  the  west  side  being  15in.  and  that  on 
the  east  tide  12in.  diameter;  these  decreased  in 
size  to  10  and  then  to  Sin.  diameter  at  the 
upper  end."  The  lateral  sewers  were  generally 
of  6in.  pipe,  and  the  size  was  regulated  by  al- 
lowing a  carrying  capacity  of  about  2S0  gallons 
per  day  for  each  city  lot  of  23ft.  fiont,  the 
sewers  to  run  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
full.  For  the  subsoil  drainage,  ordinary  agri- 
cultural drain-tiles,  with  open  joints,  were  laid 
in  the  trenches  with  the  sewers.  The  grades 
were  slight ;  in  some  parts  a  grade  of  1  in  600 
was  allowed.  Two  outlets,  one  for  high  and 
one  for  low  water,  are  provided,  and  the  sewage 


can  bo  turned  into  cither  -t  pleasure  by  mean* 
of  a  swinging  section  workng  in  a  brick  cham- 
ber. Tho  sewerM  were  Ian  on  an  average  of 
about  G.Jft.  below  the  8urfae,  as  few  of  tho 
buildings  have  cellars. 

Many  useful  details  are  f irniehed  by  Mr. 
Odell  as  to  the  methods  of  layin-,  the  difficulties 
experienced,  and  the   manner  1'eld's  flushing- 
tanks  were  built.    A  section  of  tie  tank  is  illus- 
trated.   Tho  many  advantages  oi  the  system 
are  enumerated  by  the  author.     Among  these 
are  the  greater  cleanliness  and  cheapness,  as  the 
pipes  are  kept  constantly  flushed   aid  a  large 
brick  sewer  is  saved,  with   its  manholes  and 
other  appliances.    The  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  paper  shows  clearly  that,  notwith- 
standing the  clear  gains  of  the  separate  system, 
sanitary  opinion  is  not  unanimous  in  its  adop- 
tion.   As  Mr.  Philbrick  said,  there  were  certain 
limitations  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  yuan, 
and  he  pointed  to  Albany  and  Boston,  where 
the  surface  water  cannot  be  ignored ;  and  the 
cheapness  of  the    "separate  system"  neces- 
sarily depends  upon  local  conditions.    In  New 
York  and  large  towns  also,  the  surface  water 
becomes  as  filthy  as  the  sewage,  and  is  better 
conveyed  away  at  once.    Other  engineers  think 
the  omission  of  manholes  a  great  defect  in  the 
system.    At  any  rate,  the  system  as  carried  out 
at  Memphis  seems  to  be  attracting  attention, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiment  will  be  looked 
for  with  much  interest.    Without  pre-judging 
the  merits  ©f  the  case,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  underground  removal  of  storm- water  is 
almost  imperative  in  many  large  towns  where 
the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  the  levels  not  con- 
ducive to  a  speedy  clearance ;  but  there  are 
numerous  cases  where  the  separate  system  can 
be  carried  out  with  manifest  advantages.  An 
important  question  was  raised  by  one  speaker  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  flushing-tanks  :  whether  the 
initial  velocity  is  not  soon  lost,  so  as  to  become 
of  little  use  at  points  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  tanks.    The  flushing  tank  must  be 
largely  depended  on  in  doing  ihe  work  of  storm- 
water  cleansing,  and  there  is  this  element  in  the 
question  which  must  be  settled  before  any  town 
will  be  warranted  in  adopting  a  system  which, 
in  every  other  respect,  appears  a  very  reason- 
able and  the  least  costly  one.     The  objections 
raised    against  the  Memphis  sewerage,  and 
answered  in  detail  by  Mr.   Waring,  may  be 
profitably    read  by  all    engineers  ard  sur- 
veyors. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.* 

A SEVENTH  edition,  with  additions,  has 
been  published  of  the  late  Thomas  Rick- 
man's  well-known  "Attempt  to  Discriminate 
the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation."  The  new  edition 
has  been  again  revised  by  Mr.  John  Henry 
Parker,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  than  whom  probably  no 
one  more  fitted  for  such  a  task  could  have  been 
found.  The  original  text,  as  left  by  Rickman, 
has  been  retained,  and  the  additional  matter  is 
distinguished  by  being  placed  between  brackets, 
or  introduced  as  foot-notes.  Comparing  this, 
edition  with  the  last,  few  alterations  or  additional 
paragraphs  appear  on  first  sight  ;  and  except 
that  the  sheets  of  the  new  edition  hare  received 
the  benefit  of  supervision  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  the  work  is  practically  the  same.  One 
omission  has  been  made,  and  that  is  the  short 
appendix  of  Rickman,  which  had  served  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Mediaeval  styles,  and  which, 
to  give  room  for  other  matter,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  work,  to  be  issued  as  an 
appendix.  This  last  volume  is  intended  to  treat 
the  style  to  which  Rickman  had  applied  the 
term  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  as  a  whole. 

Any  attempt  to  discriminate  the  styles  of 
English  Mediaeval  architecture  will  probably 
now  be  thought  superfluous  by  many,  as  other 
and  more  scientific  methods  of  classifying  ex- 
amples will  suggest  themselves  to  the  student. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  on  this  question, 
Rickman' s  work  has  withstood  adverse  criticism 
throughout  a  most  eventful  era  in  the  history  of 
revived  styles.  Its  classification,  at  once  simple 
and  popularly  understood,  does  not  appear  likely 
to  fall  into  disrepute  with  the  profession,  while 
the  practical  and  original  remarks  of  the  author, 

•An  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture 
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and  the  exceedingly  yell  selected  wood  engra- 
vings and  plates  witb/which  it  is  illustrated  have 
made  Rickman  a  standard  text-book  on  Gothic 
architecture.  / 

As  in  the  former  editions,  the  work  begins 
■with  an  introductory  essay  on  Classical  architec- 
ture, in  which  tbe  Five  Orders  are  detailed.  The 
historical  appe/dices  of  records  of  buildings 
which  follow  t^e  various  periods  will  be  found  of 
value,  and  th/ plan  and  sketches  of  Canterbury 
crypts,  and  the  introduction  of  the  plates  illus- 
Irating  the  parts  of  cathedrals,  are  useful  addi- 
tions to  the  work  as  formerly  published.  The 
"work  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  has  a  compre- 
hensive glossarial  as  well  as  topographical  index. 

KERAMIC  ART  OF  JAPAN.* 

MANY  of  those  who  have  seen  the  two  superb 
volumes  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  architect, 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Bowes,  entitled  the  "Keramic  Art 
of  Japan ,"  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  authors 
have  been  induced  to  publish  a  second  edition  of 
their  great  folio  work  in  one  volume  at  the  very 
moderate  price  of  £2  2s  There  were  not  very 
many  students  who  could  afford  to  become  the 
purchasers  of  the  original  work,  and  we  think 
the  authors  have  done  a  great  service  for  art  by 
bringing  out  the  present  handsome  volume  at  so 
reasonable  a  price.  The  volume  of  imperial  8vo, 
published  by  Messrs  Sotheran  and  Co.,  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  red  cloth,  suitably  enriched, 
and  cont-iins  thirty- two  plates,  sixteen  of  them 
being  in  gold  and  colour,  besides  all  the  text  of 
the  folio  edition  and  numerous  wood-engravings. 
The  work  has  been  printed  and  illustrated  in  the 
same  magnificent  style  by  the  same  artists,  and 
contains  additional  matter  relating  to  the  potters 
of  Japan,  and  a  collection  of  marks  and  mono- 
grams. We  can  siy  little  more  than  we  have 
already  done  when  reviewing  the  original  work 
in  praise  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  ex- 
quisitely-printed c'iromo-lithograpbic  illustra- 
tions, the  work  of  MM.  Firmiu  Didot  et  Cie,  of 
Paris  ;  and  no  artistic  work  of  modern  times  has 
surpassed  these  almost  perfect  copies  of  the  ori- 
ginals. The  introductory  essay  on  Japanese  art, 
well  illustrated  by  photo-lithographs,  autotypes, 
and  wood- engravings,  is  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing contribution,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  students  and  artists.  We  have,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  referred  to  the  essay.  The  methods  of 
dividing  surfaces  into  unsymmetrical  and  irre- 
gular spaces,  so  peculiar  to  the  art  of  Japan,  are 
well  explained.  Several  illustrations  of  geo- 
metrical diapers  — 6  ome  broken  so  as  to  produce 
detached  and  irregtdar  masses  of  diaper,  will  be 
found  ;  and  the  subject  of  spacing  and  repeti- 
tion, which  the  English  artist  so  likes,  but  which 
the  Japanese  tries  to  avoid  on  every  occasion,  is 
well  treated.  Other  elements  of  decoration,  such 
as  foliage  and  flowers,  fabulousanimals,  dragons, 
tortoises,  birds,  &c,  are  to  be  found  discussed 
and  illustrated,  after  which  the  Keramic  Art  of 
Japan  forms  the  subject  of  another  section.  The 
several  provinces,  beginning  with  Hizen,  are 
superbly  illustrated  by  specimens  in  full  colours 
and  gold.  We  need  only  mention  the  beautiful 
triple  gourd-shaped  bottle  of  Arita  porcelain, 
and  its  lovely  ornamentation  and  colours  ;  the 
manner  the  middle  and  upper  bulbs  are  treated, 
one  with  spiral  sprays,  and  the  top  with  light- 
spray  of  red  umc  pendent  from  the  neck.  Some 
circular  blue  dishes,  painted  with  diaper- work  in 
four  compartments  radiating  from  the  centre, 
are  remarkable  fine  instances  of  the  Japanese 
taste  in  treating  surfaces  of  this  kind.  A  tea- 
bowl  of  Satsuma  ware,  Plate  XVII.,  shows  a 
similar  principle  applied  to  the  lower  surface, 
the  diapers  being  arranged  in  six  compartments, 
these  bounded  by  spiral  radiating  lines  from  the 
base.  The  patterns  are  all  varied,  both  in  de- 
sign and  colou",  and  are  executed  in  red  and 
green  enamels,  richly  gilded.  Kaga  ware  is 
also  instructive  as  affording  examples  of  varied 
artistic  treatments  ;  red  and  gold  are,  however, 
the  favourite  modes  of  decoration.  Overlapping 
medallions  with  figure  subjects,  landscapes,  &c, 
belts,  coiled  dragons,  fish,  and  Heaweed,  on 
reticulated  grounds,  are  frequently  met  with. 
Plate  XX  L,  a  basin  of  red  and  gold- ware  with 
tortoises,  and  other  animals,  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  this  style.  Tho  deep  solid  red  ground, 
and  the  gold  frets  and  figures,  are  particularly 
noteworthy  features  of  this  fine  examplo  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  llizen  waro  on  Plates  XI II.  and  XIV. 
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are  also  fine  examples ;  and  the  Satsuma  tray, 
and  dish,  and  vases  on  Plate  XVI.,  and  the 
bowls  on  Plate  XVII.,  and  the  Kaga  basin  are 
alone  full  of  suggestion  to  the  decorative  artist. 
No  lessthan32  plates  are  given,  chiefly  in  colours, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  work  of  the  same  price 
which  furnishes  illustrative  examples  of  such 
beauty.  The  colours  and  delicacy  of  surface  or- 
namentation of  many  of  these  selected  specimens, 
whose  transcripts  are  so  perfect  themselves,  con- 
stitute a  school  of  decoration  for  our  younger 
ornamentists  that  cannot  be  prized  too  highly. 


STONEHENGE. 

DURING  the  Congress  of  the  British  Archaso- 
logical  Association,  at  Devizes,  iu  August 
last,  Dr.  J.  S.  Phone,  F.G.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  Stonehenge.  This  led  to  a  wish  being 
expressed  that  Dr.  Phene  should  act  as  guide  on 
another  occasiou,  and  personally  explain  and 
point  out  the  various  interesting  features  of 
Stonehenge.  Accordingly  the  Geologists'  Asso- 
ciation arranged  for  a  visit,  with  Dr.  Phene  as 
director,  and  on  Monday  they  visited  the  ancient 
monument.  After  examining  every  portion  of 
the  remains,  Dr.  Phene  said: — The  sublime 
in  which  we  are  assembled  consists  of  monuments 
of,  I  think,  two  eras,  with  a  vast  lapse  of  ages 
between,  and  while  the  more  recent  is  hoary  with 
almost  decades  of  centuries,  the  older  indicates  a 
multiple  of  the  date  of  the  more  modern  by  a 
figure  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
fix.  There  must  have  been  ancient  examples  of 
circular  temples  from  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  copied.  But  if  no  such  examples  had 
been  known  before,  the  Romans  would  have 
found  thorn  abuudantly  in  Britain.  But  in  my 
address  at  Devizes  I  mentioned  that  in  my  recent 
examination  of  monuments  in  the  Mediterranean 
islands  I  found  similar  lithic  arrangements  still 
existing  in  some  of  them,  notably  in  that  of 
Minorca.  Not  only  are  there  circular  walls, 
inclosing  areas,  like  the  external  fosse  we  see 
here,  not  only  circles  of  upright  monoliths,  like 
the  circle  of  the  more  ancient  stones  of  this 
structure,  but  stones  superimposed  on  upright 
stones,  forming  bilithons,  trilithons,  and  pen- 
talithons ;  the  two  latter  evidently  being  solemn 
ways  of  ingress  to  some  sacred  rite  or  position, 
as  was  the  doorway  of  a  temple.  Trilithons  are 
found  in  Africa,  iu  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
along  the  route  of  an  unknown  people  who,  pro- 
bably even  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  con- 
veyed overland,  through  Gaul,  the  metallic 
products  of  Britain  and  its  isles,  and  they 
apparently  terminate  northwards  where  we  now 
stand,  and  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Marl- 
borough. They  seem  the  evidences  of  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  race,  as  in  one  route  only  [i.e.,  the 
route  of  the  tin  traffic  through  Gaul  fiom  Britain 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and  thence  to  Africa) 
is  this  peculiar  indication  of  a  temple  found.  I 
think  the  suggestions  of  former  antiquaries,  that 
there  existed  here  an  oval  arrangement  of  trili- 
thons of  the  older  stones,  were  correct.  There 
are  so  many  traditions  of  the  conveyance  of 
sacred  stones  from  place  to  place,  and  even  to 
these  islands,  that  it  is  at  least  no  new  idea  that 
they  may  have  been  imported  by  holders  of  a 
faith  conveyed  to  these  islands  by,  or  as,  new 
settlers,  and  if  so  they  would  have  had  a  special 
reverence ;  but  it  is  evident  they  are  foreign  to 
this  locality,  and  if  their  local  origin  be  AVales 
or  Cornwall,  that  will  answer  all  I  propose  for 
your  consideration  In  the  time  of  Ciesar,  the 
whole  Channel  Fleet,  British  and  Continental — 
a  fleet  of  magnificent  ships,  as  Cajsar  himself 
testifies — was  summoned  to  join  the  naval  force 
of  the  Veneti  off  the  coast,  where  the  other  great 
lithic  monument  of  Europe — Carnac — overlooks 
the  sea.  Caesar  destroyed  the  fleet.  I  have 
shown  in  the  British  Archixologlcal  Journal  for 
the  March  quarter  of  1878,  vol.  xxxiv.,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  destruction  of  this  fleet,  and  I 
now  submit  to  you  this  further  point.  I  have 
shown  that  Ciesar  really  came  to  Britain  to  re- 
establish tho  traffic  in  and  the  transit  of  tin, 
which  ho  had  destroyed  with  that  fleet,  as  an 
evidence  of  which  a  new  route  for  that  material 
through  northern  Gaul  was  established.  Cresar 
states  that  he  levied  a  tribute  on  the  Britons, 
and  Strabo  asserts  that  ho  returned  from  Britain 
with  "great  boo'.y."  Now  wo  know  that  the 
natives  had  nothing  to  pay  in  but  tin,  for  his 
ships  could  not  have  taken  flocks  and  herds  or 
grain,  and  Strabo  says  tin  and  lead  wero  their 
articles  of  exchange  for  what  was  required  from 
the  Continent.    In  this  state  of  things  a  place  of 


rendezvous  became  indispensable — a  sacred  spot 
where  the  oaths  of  the  contracting  parties  would 
be  effective.  For  the  people  of  the  south  and 
east  Avebury  would  suffica  as  a  place  for  solemn 
contract.  But  the  people  of  the  far  west  must 
equally  engage  and  swear  on  their  sacred  stones 
or  in  one  of  their  own  temples.  To  do  this  a 
temple,  probably  the  most,  or  one  of  the  most, 
sacred,  must  be  transported.  And  here — as  was 
the  old  Phoenician  custom — they  could  deposit 
their  tin  ore,  and  the  other  side  could  bring 
their  flocks  or  coin,  and  leave  them  in  payment. 
This  Phoenician  custom  still  exists  in  some  of 
the  tiade  ports  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  now  the 
Indian  Ocean.  If  we  may  assume  such  a  case 
as  this,  and  that  these  smaller  stones  were  so 
transported  here,  we  can  readily  understand  that 
when  the  Romans  came  to  settle  in  the  island, 
and  whether  or  not  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  the  institution,  this  would  become 
the  great  spot  for  communication  with  the  people 
of  the  east  and  west,  and  that  here  the  Romans 
would  do  honour  to  the  country  by  instituting 
games,  and  raising  as  an  honorary  edifice  a 
grand  imitation  of  what  they  found  existing,  in 
which  both  the  people  of  the  plain  and  hill 
country  might  from  time  to  time  swear  fealty 
and  renew  their  pledges  of  good  faith.  No  other 
spot  in  Britain  contains  such  evidences  of  Roman 
public  assemblage  as  this,  shown  by  the  cursus, 
a  magnificent  work  to  honour  the  use  of  the 
British  chariot,  and  much  larger  than  the  Roman 
stadium,  and  in  selecting  a  spot  they  would  have 
chosen  that  one  of  all  others  where  the  greatest 
assemblage  of  the  different  tribes  took  place, 
which  Avebury  on  the  one  hand  and  this  appar- 
ently Phoenician  temple  on  tho  other  indicate 
would  be  the  locality. 


DISTEMPER. 

CEILINGS  and  walls  are  often  finished  in 
distemper,  but  very  often  turn  out  unsatis- 
factory from  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
mixing  and  laying  on.  Absorption  in  the  wall 
should  be  checked  or  stopped,  or  one  part  will 
absorb  more  colour  than  another,  and  an 
uneven  or  spotty  appearance  results.  Various 
preparations  are  used  for  preparing  walls  and  to 
stop  absorption.  One  of  these  is  to  mix  about  a 
dozen  pounds  of  the  best  whiting  with  water, 
adding  thereto  enough  parchment  or  other  size 
to  bind  the  colour,  about  2oz.  of  alum,  and  the 
same  weight  of  soft-soap  dissolved  in  water ;  mix 
well  and  strain  thiough  a  screen  or  coarse  cloth. 
In  mixing  the  distemper,  one  writer  says,  "  two 
things  are  essentially  necessary,  clean  and  well- 
washed  whiting  and  pure  jellied  size."  The 
whiting  should  be  put  to  soak  with  sufficient 
soft  water  to  cover  it  well  and  penetrate  its  bulk. 
When  soaked  sufficiently,  the  water  should  be 
poured  off,  which  will  remove  dust  from  the 
whiting.  It  may  then  b9  beaten  up  to  a  stiff 
paste  by  the  hand  or  spatula.  Size  is  next  added 
and  mixed  together-  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  break  the  jelly  of  the  siae  any  more  than  can 
be  avoided.  Another  caution  is  that  distemper 
should  be  mixed  with  jellied  size  to  lay  on  well ; 
the  colour  then  works  cool  and  floats  nicely,  but 
when  the  size  is  used  hot  it  drags  and  gathers 
and  works  dry,  producing  a  rough  wall.  A  little 
alum  added  to  the  distemperhardens  it  and  helps 
to  dry  out  solid  and  even.  The  best  size  is  made 
from  parchment  clippings,  which  arc  put  into  an 
iron  kettle  filled  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
24  hours  till  the  pieces  are  thoroughly  soaked, 
then  they  are  boiled  for  5  hours,  and  the  scum 
removed.  The  liquid  is  then  strained  through 
a  cloth.  For  mixing  colours  the  whiting  and 
the  colour  required,  finely  ground,  aro  dissolved 
separately  and  then  mixed  to  the  required  tint. 
For  example,  lamp-black  mixed  with  whiting 
makes  grey,  and  the  most  delicate  to  the  darkest 
shades  may  be  obtained.  For  French  grey  the 
whiting  required  is  taken  and  soaked  in  water, 
and  Prussian  blue  and  lake  finely  ground  in 
water  are  added  to  produce  the  necessary  shade 
or  tint.  Buff  may  be  made  by  dissolving  in  like 
manner,  separately,  whiting  and  yellow  ochre. 
A  little  Venetian  red  gives  a  warm  tone.  A 
good  salmon  tint  is  produced  by  adding  to  the 
dissolved  whiting  a  little  of  the  same  red,  just 
sufficient  to  tinge.  Drabs  of  various  tints  can 
be  easily  made  by  grinding  up  finely  a  little 
burnt  umber  and  mixing  it  with  the  dissolved 
whiting.  The  sooner  the  distempor  colour  dries 
after  being  laid  on  tho  better,  and  the  best  plan 
is  to  close  windows  and  doors  during  laying  and 
throw  them  open  afterwards. 
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Nabbebth. — The  parish-church  of  Narberth, 
Pembrokeshire,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday,  April 
19th,  after  being  entirely  remodelled  and  in 
great  measure  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  G-.  Jackson,  of  London.  The  present  church, 
though  some  of  the  'walls  of  the  preceding 
building  have  been  kept,  is  practically  a  new 
one  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  This  is 
one  of  the  so-called  Flemish  towers  of  the  type 
common  in  Pembrokeshire,  combining  the 
features  and  functions  of  a  campanile,  and  a 
"peel  tower"  or  border  fortress.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  a  second  vault  near  the  top  as  well 
as  the  usual  vault  to  the  lowest  stage  which 
opens  into  the  nave  as  a  transept.  A  turret 
stair  is  cleverly  contrived  in  the  S.W.  angle,  the 
lower  part  of  which,  with  the  original  door,  had 
been  disused  and  blocked,  but  was  discovered 
and  restored  during  the  present  works.  The 
plan  of  the  new  church  consists  of  a  chancel 
with  narrow  aisles  extended  considerably  east- 
ward of  the  former  building,  and  a  nave  of  un- 
usual span  equal  to  the  width  of  both  chancel 
and  chancel  aisles,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  triple  chancel  arch,  the  middle  arch  being 
wider  than  the  other  two,  and  the  three  disposed 
on  a  polygonal  plan.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  a 
series  of  long  two-light  windows  on  the  south, 
and  on  the  north  opens  into  the  tower  about 
midway  of  its  length,  and  by  a  wide  arch  into  a 
north  aisle,  occupying  the  space  eastward  of  the 
tower,  and  containing  still  further  to  the  east 
an  organ-chamber  and  vestry.  The  floor-tiles 
were  supplied  and  laid  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lug- 
wardine.  The  number  of  sittings  provided  by 
the  new  church  is  398.  Forest  of  Dean  stone  has 
been  used  for  all  exterior,  and  Bath  stone  for  in- 
terior masonry,  and  the  rubble  walling  is  of  grey 
mountain  limestone  mixed  with  various  agglo- 
merates and  sandstones  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Weston  Beggabd. — The  work  of  restoring 
and  improving  Weston  Beggard  Church  is  in 
active  progress,  at  an  outlay  of£l, 000  or  £1,100. 
The  new  work  consists  mainly  of  a  new  roof  to 
the  chancel ;  the  roof  of  the  nave  to  be  restored  ; 
tower  and  porch  to  be  restored,  and  the  whole 
fabric  to  be  restored  wherever  it  is  wanted.  The 
restoration  is  to  be  carried  out  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  the  diocesan  architect.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  W.  Cullis,  builder,  Victoria- 
street,  Hereford,  has  been  accepted  to  carry  out 
the  work. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH-ffiOLOGIC  AL 
SOCIETIES. 

BiRiriNGHAir  Architectural  Association. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  (the  12th  inst)  at  the  rooms,  Queen's 
College.  An  apology  for  non-attendance  was 
received  from  Mr.  It.  B.  Morgan,  the  Chairman, 
and  in  his  absence  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal  pre- 
sided. A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
John  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  F. R.I.B.A.,  of  London, 
architect  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Alban,  Cony- 
bere-street,  Birmingham,  for  permitting  the 
members  to  visit  that  building  on  Saturday,  the 
2nd  inst.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to 
Mr.  N.  W.  Vickers,  clerk  of  the  works,  for 
meeting  the  party.  A  paper  on  "  Bricks  and 
Terra-Cotta"  was  read  by  Mr.  Enoch  Wood,  of 
West  Bromwich,  and  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion, after  which  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wood. 

Norfolk;  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society.— The  36th  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  recently  held  at  Norwich,  Arch- 
deacon Perowne  presiding.  The  annual  report 
was  of  an  encouraging  character,  and  mentioned 
that  in  the  excursion  of  last  year  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bungay,  the  little-known  earth- 
works at  Darrow-wood  were  investigated  and 
found  to  belong  to  the  class  of  pre-Norman 
castles,  with  a  circular  mound  and  ditch  and 
base-court  at  the  foot,  so  that  another,  although 
small  example,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
Norfolk  Saxon  castles.  The  cash  account  showed 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £113  5a.  3d.  The  Dean  of 
Norwich,  Dr.  Goulburn,  was  re-elected  pre- 
sident, and  Sir  Thos.  Beevor  was  added  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents.  Papers  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Greeny  on  "  Foreign  Brasses"  ;  by 
the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  "  Notes  on  a  Brass 
Shield  at  Pulham  St.  Mary"  ;  by  Mr.  JohnGunn 
on  "  A  Stone  Cross  at  Sidestrand"  ;  and  by  Dr. 


Jessop  on  "Celibacy  of  the  Clergy."  It  was 
announced  by  the  secretary  that  the  Lincoln  and 
Northampton  Archaeological  Societies  will  hold 
a  combined  meeting  in  West  Norfolk  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  June  next. 

The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — A 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  within 
the  writing  chambers  of  Messrs.  William  and 
C.  J.  MacLean,  St.  Vincent-street,  on  the  12th 
inst.  Mr.  John  Honey  man,  the  President,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Messrs.  Alexander  John  William- 
son, architect,  196,  St.  Vincent -street,  and  James 
Archibald  Morris,  architect,  46,  Newmarket- 
street,  Ayr,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Institute.  Messrs.  John  Burnet,  I. A.,  167,  St. 
Vincent- street,  and  James  Thomson,  LA.,  88, 
Bath -street,  were  reappointed  trustees  of  flal- 
dane's  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  1881-82. 
Mr.  Honeyman,  President,  and  Mr.  Sellars, 
Vice-President,  were  appointed  delegates  from 
the  Institute  to  attend  the  general  conference 
of  architects  to  be  held  in  London  next  month. 
Thereafter  some  other  business  of  a  formal 
character  was  transacted. 


CHIPS. 

A  drinking-fountain  has  just  been  completed  in 
Bosc  awen-street,  Truro,  by  Messrs.  Freeman.  It 
stands  about  9ft.  high,  and  is  constructed  of 
polished  Mabe  granite,  except  the  basin,  which  is 
of  P  enzance  granite. 

A  new  Free  Church  was  opened  at  Queen's  Cross, 
Aberdeen,  on  Sunday.  It  is  built  of  grey  granite, 
and  has  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to  a  height  of 
145ft.  Sitting  accommodation  has  been  provided 
for  800  persons  at  a  cost  for  erection  of  £7,000. 
Messrs.  Pirie  and  Clyne,  of  Aberdeen,  are  the 
architects. 

Mr.  F.  Charlton,  C.E.,  for  many  years  county  sur- 
veyor of  Northumberland,  died  suddenly  on  Satur- 
day week  at  his  residence  in  Tynemouth.  Mr. 
Charlton  was  articled  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Har- 
rison, railway  engineer,  of  South  Shields,  and 
whilst  in  that  office  assisted  in  preparing  plans  for 
the  formation  of  the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway, 
one  of  the  earliest  lines  constructed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  parish-church  of  Freston,  near  Ipswich,  has 
just  received  a  new  reredos  of  three  panels,  carved 
with  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  The 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Stopher,  of 
Ipswich,  who  has  in  hand  oak  benches  and  choir- 
stalls  for  the  same  church. 

The  Lambeth  board  of  guardians  last  week  re- 
ceived the  award  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  arbitrator, 
in  the  dispute  that  arose  between  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
contractor,  and  the  board,  as  to  "extras"  with 
reference  to  the  building  of  the  new  infirmary.  Mr. 
Taylor  claimed  £6,000,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  arbitration,  but  has  been  long  delayed 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  award 
was  taken  up  last  week,  and  proved  to  be  to  the 
effect  that  the  contractor  was  entitled  to  £13  Is.  Id. 
for  extra  work. 

New  board  schools  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
Swadlincote,  Leicestershire.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  123  boys  and  123  girls,  and  160  in- 
fants, at  a  cost,  including  site,  of  £4,107  lis.  Mr. 
John  Slater,  of  Swadlincote,  is  the  contractor,  and 
Mr .  Josias  Wells  the  clerk  of  works. 

An  extensive  sea-wall  is  about  to  be  built  for  the 
protection  of  Seaford,  near  Newhaven.  Messrs. 
Lee  are  the  engineers,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Turner 
is  the  resident  engineer.  Mr.  Seed,  of  Seaford, 
has  contracted  for  the  labour  and  plant  required, 
and  Messrs.  Elphick,  of  Alciston,  for  the  line. 

The  board  of  guardians  for  St.  Saviour,  South- 
war  k,  last  week  sealed  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site  adjoining  Champion-hill  railway  station, 
Dulwich,  on  which  they  propose  to  erect  a  new 
workhouse. 

Mr.  Yeo,  builder,  of  Torquay,  on  Wednesday 
week  broke  his  arm  by  falling  from  a  scaffold, 
while  superintending  building  operations. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  works  of  industry  and  art, 
for  the  county  of  Kincardineshire,  is  to  be  opened 
at  Stonehaven  on  the  20th  prox. 

The  Wigton  board  of  guardians  last  week 
approved  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mark, 
architect,  for  the  erection  of  new  vagrant  wards, 
and  other  alterations  at  the  Wigton  workhouse. ; 

A  new  reredos  atBickleigh  Church,  Devon,  and 
anew  chancel  screen  in  Butterleigh  church,  in  the 
same  county,  were  uncovered  on  Easter-day.  Both 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  chancel-roof  of  Stowmarket  parish-church 
is  being  rebuilt,  and  boarding  will  be  substituted 
for  the  present  plaster  ceiling.  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
Ipswich,  is  the  builder. 


A  Hundred  Thousand  Replies  and  Letters 

on  subjects  ol  Universal  Hterest  have  appeared  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WOULD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
Origin]  articles  and  scientific  pap~rs,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  Sibject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeircd  during  thv  same  period. 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  lnfo/roation  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  renders  It  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  annotnecrnent*  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mcchinics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Trice  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Dost  free  2id.  unite  i  31,  lav  stock  street,  Covent- 
gardea  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAYLSTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobe  Edwaeds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGE8. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-erown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  " 
is  One  Shilling  for  Twenty  Words,  and  Sixpence  for 
every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation  advertisements  mus: 
be  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front  page 
advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  to  secure  insertion. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tottle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXTX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.  Price  Twelve  Shillings.  Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B. — Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received.— W.  S.  C— Rev.  P.  C.-J.  A.  Son— F.  H\— 
J.  M.-J.  P.-R.  A. — F.  S— G.  W.  Ry.  Co. 


ELECTION    OF   PEESIDENT,  R.I.B.A. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — There  appears  to  be  much  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  working  of  By-law  26,  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates,  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  R.I.B.A.  Many  seem  to  believe 
that  the  nominee  of  the  council,  if  not  deliber- 
ately chosen,  at  least  carries  the  general  vote  and 
sympathy  of  that  body,  and  that  to  oppose  his 
election  by  nominating  some  one  else  is  to  run 
counter  to  their  express  advice  and  wishes ;  now 
so  far  from  this  being  necessarily  the  case,  the 
exact  reverse  may  happen  under  the  present 
system.  The  council  are  compelled  by  the  By- 
law to  nominate  the  senior  Vice-President,  and 
failing  him  the  next,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 
Whatever  may  be  their  opinion  as  to  the 
superior  claims  and  fitness  of  any  one  else,  how- 
ever strong  and  unanimous  that  opinion  may  be, 
and  however  exceptional  and  peculiar  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  absolutely  powerless,  and 
have  no  means  or  opportunity  of  conveying 
their  views  to  the  general  body  of  the  Institute. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  firm 
belief  that  a  by-law  imposing  such  restrictions 
is  directly  opposed  to  "the  true  intent  and 
meaning"  of  the  Charter  of  the  Institute,  I 
have  taken  care  in  the  present  instance  to  assert 
my  right  openly  to  express  an  independent 
opinion.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say, 
publicly,  that  although  a  member  of  the  council 
which  has,  under  the  compulsory  terms  of  this 
by-law,  nominated  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  I  do  not 
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think  Lira  at  the  presenWiincturethe  fittest  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  president.  Personally,  I 
have  no  feeling  but  whAt  is  friendly  towards  Mr. 
Jones ;  I  fully  recogjiise  his  claims  (under  the 
by-law),  and  his  position  in  the  profession  ;  but, 
apart  from  all  personal  feelings,  claims,  and 
interests,  which  sorely  ought  not  to  enter  into  a 
question  of  this  kind,  I  think  that  the  Institute 
would  make  a  v£ry  grave  mistake  were  it  any 
longer  to  pass  over  Mr.  Street,  who  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  first  architect  of  the 
day,  and  as  such  the  proper  man,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  our  next  President.  I  hear  rumours  of  his 
being  asked  to  withdraw  :  I  hope,  and  con- 
fidently expect,  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  is  pledged  to  hissupporters  (to myself  among 
the  number)  to  stand  if  nominated,  and  to  serve  if 
elected,  as  I  sincerely  trust,  for  the  interests  of 
the  Institute  and  of  the  profession,  he  may  be. 
If  every  one  will  vote  according  to  his  honest 
conviction  of  what  will  be  most  conducive  to 
those  interests,  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
result. — I  am,  &c, 

Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 
C,  Montagu-place,  W.C.,  April  19. 


Sir, — I  am  sorry  Mr.  Roger  Smith  should  fail 
to  discover  any  principle  to  justify  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Street's  election. 

Truly,  it  is  no  question  of  petty  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  styles  of  architecture.  It  is  no 
mere  question  even  of  meritorious  desert. 

If  no  principle  were  at  stake,  I,  for  one,  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  seem  even  to  cast  a  slight 
upon  Mr.  Horace  Jones's  deserving  position,  or 
upon  what  he  has  done  in  the  cause  of  technical 
examinations  for  the  Institute,  although  I  may 
question  whether  he  has  done  so  much  in  this 
direction  as  even  Mr.  Spiers.  But  it  is  entirely 
in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  Mr.  Jones's  posi- 
tion and  what  he  has  done  that  the  apparent 
opposition  has  been  raised. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  myself,  and  for  many 
others  also,  I  wholly  repudiate  being  influenced 
by  any  merely  personal  feeling  in  favour  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Street,  or  by  any  merely  personal 
desire  to  give  recognition  to  his  services,  highly 
and  deeply  as  I  appreciate  them,  in  the  revival 
of  Pointed  architeiture ;  conscious  as  I  am  of 
their  having  materially  and  widely  influenced 
for  good  the  development  of  all  art  in  the  present 
generation — far  more  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  member  of  the  Institute.  Nor  is  it 
upon  such  grounds  as  these  that  I  would  ask  my 
own  friends  to  further  the  movement,  by  casting 
the  ballot  iu  his  favour,  when  the  time  shall 
arrive. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  thinks  that  the  Institute 
will  stultify  itself  by  making  an  alteration  in 
the  order  of  rotation  by  seniority,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  arrived  at  a  few  years 
ago,  if  it  shall  set  aside  the  nomination  of  the 
council  and  elect  an  outsider.  I  would,  on  the 
contrary,  most  emphatic  illy  deny  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Institute  to  stultify  itself  more 
than  it  has  already  done  by  that  arrangement. 
It  has  bound  itself  hand  and  foot,  heart  and 
conscience,  to  make  it  impossible,  under  any 
circumstances,  not  only  for  a  few  years,  but  for 
ever,  for  the  council  to  nominate  a  rising  or  dis- 
tinguished man  as  their  President,  or  indeed 
new  members  of  council,  unless  they  shall  have 
been  years  before  preordained  to  the  office  by  a 
rule  which  is  calculated  to  crush  out  the  expres- 
sion of  all  liberty,  whether  of  action  or  of 
opinion,  in  the  election.  On  this  grouud  alone 
the  council  ought  to  rejoice  in,  rather  than 
deprecate,  the  opportunity  of  submitting  a  new 
name  for  election,  and  I  sincerly  trust  that  all 
who  desire  a  free  constitution  in  the  Institute 
will  combine  to  give  effect  to  a  movement  which, 
if  it  gain  no  other  good  purpose,  may  serve  to 
establish  a  precedent,  and  may  make  it  possible 
for  the  Institute  to  elect  a  President,  and  indeed 
new  members  of  council,  and  not  merely  to 
acquiesce  in  tho  acceptance  of  those  promoted 
years  ago,  by  a  foregone  conclusion,  in  a  manner 
never  contemplated  by  the  original  charter,  or 
by  many  who  recorded  their  vote  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Let  it  not  bo  supposed  that  this  is  a  new  plea 
put  forth  to  cover  an  advance  movement.  When 
I  first  joined  the  Institute  the  mode  of  nomina- 
tion by  the  council  of  an  equal  number  of  men 
from  tho  Classic  and  Gothic  ranks  respectively, 
was  tacitly  accepted  as  a  safe  and  prudent  com- 
promise. It  is  well  known  that,  except  under 
the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  no  one  put 


forward  by  the  general  body  has  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  against  the  "house  list"  put  forth  by 
the  council.  New  names  are  not  even  put  for- 
ward in  any  way  pari  passu  with  the  members 
of  the  "house  list";  but  with  the  invidious 
distinction  of  proposer  and  seconder,  and  in  an 
apparently  self ■  constituted  opposition  to  the 
powders  that  be. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  introduce  greater  freedom  of 
election,  which,  through  a  misconception,  ended 
in  a  more  hopeless  bondage  than  ever. 

The  appointment  of  successors  by  a  govern- 
ing body  is  in  some  respects  a  source  of  strength 
and  prestige  ;  and  an  external  move  which  may 
imply  a  want  of  confidence  is  to  be  deprecated. 
But  if  self-perpetuity  of  that  sort  is  carried  too 
far,  it  is  very  likely  to  result  in  the  occasional 
exclusion  of  those  who  are  capable  of  putting 
now  life  into  it. 

In  the  present  instance,  happily,  the  nomina- 
tion ceases  to  be  a  case  of  opposing  or  of  ques- 
tioning the  views  of  the  council.  Each  member 
of  the  council  may  presumably  be  indifferent  to 
the  election  of  the  one  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
list;  for,  as  members  of  the  council,  they  have 
at  present  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
own  personal  predilection,  if  they  have  any. 
The  only  interested  motive  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  in  the  matter  would  be  that  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  charmed  circle 
drawn  round  them  by  their  vote  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

Fellows  are  asked  to  spare  the  Institute  the 
scandal  and  inconvenience  of  a  contest.  I  am 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  take  my  part  in  it. 
Only  by  those  who  make  it  a  personal  matter, 
and  call  up  to  their  aid  injured  hopes  and  em- 
bittered feelings,  can  harm  to  the  Institute  be 
done.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  case,  a  well 
fought  contest,  and  it  may  be  a  defeat,  to  bring- 
out  truth,  aLd  to  establish  an  institution  on  a 
firm  basis. 

I  have  had  no  communication  of  any  sort 
with  Mr.  Street  upon  the  matter,  but  I  am  sure 
he  would  scorn  to  come  forward  upon  any  sup- 
posed ground  of  personal  superiority,  merit,  or 
position,  or  indeed  otherwise  than  in  suppoit 
of  a  principle,  the  recognition  of  which,  will, 
I  hope,  enable  every  member  of  the  council  to 
record  a  vote  in  his  favour,  and  to  show  that  in 
the  "conservation"  of  a  great  institution  it  is 
not  necessary  to  conserve  modern  accretions  and 
abu-:e9. — I  am,  &c, 

"William  White. 
30a,  Wimpole-street,    April  20. 


R.I.B.A.  CONFERENCE. 

Sir, — As  the  sub-committee  having  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings  set  apart 
for  the  discussion  of  architectural  competitions, 
may  we,  through  the  valuable  medium  of  your 
paper,  inform  your  readers  that  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  for  discussion,  and  also 
the  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  taking  part 
in  the  same. 

Any  communications  addressed  to  us  will 
receive  careful  consideration. — We  are,  etc. 
Cole  A.  Adams,  Fellow, 

1-1,  Holden-terrace,  Grosvenor -gardens,  S.W. 
Thomas  Porter,  Fellow, 

8,  Victoria- chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 


BARINGS'  BANK. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.,  Mr. 
William  Woodward  asks,  What  is  architecture  ? 
and  proceeds  to  criticise  the  above  buildings  in 
buch  language  that,  after  reading  it,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask,  What  is  criticism  ?  Were  it  not 
for  certain  practical  directions  in  his  last  para- 
graph, we  might  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  In 
it  he  appeals  to  the  voice  of  reason  (his  own,  1 
presume),  and  implores  all  interested  in  true 
architecture  to  go  and  study  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  England,  and  "that  splendid, 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  Crosby  House," 
and  then  go  back  to  No.  8,  Bishopsgate-street, 
and  think  ;  and  if  they  do  not  come  away  with 
clear  notions  as  to  what  is  art  and  what  is  not, 
he  will  bo  very  much  surprised.  Well,  Sir,  I 
have  dune  as  advised :  I  have  gono  during  the 
holidays,  and  looked  at  the  three  buildings,  and 
thought;  and  tho  first  conclusion  that  forces 
1 1  elf  mi  tho  mind  is  that  many  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's strictures  on  Barings'  Bank  are  conceived 
in  the  most  carping  and  prejudiced  spirit  pos- 


sible ;  and  the  second,  that  he  is  not  very  for- 
tunate in  the  specimens  of  art  he  has  pitted 

against  it. 

To  begin  with  No.  8  :  I  found  an  iuexpensivc 
building,  treated  in  an  honest,  simple,  and 
effective  manner  ;  well  marked  from  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  by  pilasters,  with  courses  of  stone 
and  rubbed  brick  alternately,  and  crowned  by  a 
remarkably  good  main  .cornice  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  The 
roof  would  ceitainly  have  been  better  without 
the  "spandrel-pieces"  cut  out  at  each  end,  as, 
though  probably  effective  on  a  drawing,  they 
are  lost  here  in  the  narrow  street,  and  the  holes 
for  the  snow  would  have  been  better  away  ;  but 
the  dormers  seem  all  right,  even  though  they 
may  not  come  exactly  over  any  of  the  openings 
below.  The  windows  are,  though  plain,  gene- 
rally well  proportioned,  and  give  quite  a  char- 
acter to  the  work.  Mr.  Woodward  objects 
that  the  labels  over  those  on  first  floor 
will  allow  the  water  to  drip  from  the  ends  of  the 
mouldings.  I  always  thought  the  object  of 
any  mouldings  over  the  heads  of  windows  iu 
either  Classic  or  Gothic  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
Classic  pediments  and  Gothic  labels  would  alike 
throw  the  water  off  the  window.  Would  Mr. 
AVoodward  condemn  the  lot  "because,"  as  he 
says,  "  they  will  thus  obtain  all  the  effect  of 
architraves  without  the  cost"  ?  Really,  he  is 
quite  intense  .'  But  this  is  a  type  of  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  criticism. 

Then  he  "goes  for"  the  ground- floor,  and 
particularly  the  principal  entrance.  I  went 
inside  and  looked  for  the  reason  why  this  door- 
way bhould  be  so  low  and  wide  as  it  is,  and 
found  it  had  to  be  made  to  suit  the  walls  of  the 
old  passage  behind,  and  low  because  of  the  old 
floor-level  above.  The  little  side-entrance  leads 
to  the  stair  to  the  caretaker's  house  ;  and  yet 
this  self-constituted  critic,  disclaiming  all  know- 
ledge of  the  interior,  "  takes  it  that  the  principal 
entrance  must  lead  to  some  stables."  I  always 
thought  one  of  the  attributes  of  good  archi- 
tecture to  be  that  it  should  accommodate  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  the  plan ;  and  yet  here  is 
a  critic  condemning  before  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  inquire  !  Another  specimen  of  the  animus  of 
the  critique  :  given  the  wide  and  low  doorway 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  plan,  and  in- 
terior arrangement — the  entrance  itself  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  designed,  the  window  in  the 
broken  pediment  being  charmingly  treated ;  the 
mouldings  are  also  very  carefully  drawn,  the 
intermixture  of  the  stone  and  brick  most 
effective  ;  and  mark  how  its  designer  has  taken 
care  that  all  the  most  exposed  parts  shall  bo  in 
the  more  durable  material.  The  jambs  of  the 
principal  entrance,  the  side  doorway,  the  sills  of 
the  first-floor  windows,  and  all  the  wall-surface 
below  the  ground-floor  windows  is  iu  stone. 
The  "inconsistent  visionaries"  Mr.  Woodward 
sneers  at  would  probably  have  made  all  this  in 
brick,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  work  accord- 
ingly. Fitness  for  its  purpose,  again,  Mr. 
Critic,  and  so  another  attribute  of  good  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  Woodward  regrets,  as  anyone  would,  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  brickwork  is  not  rubbed  and 
gauged,  and  assumes  (without  knowledge  again, 
as  most  people  wouldn't)  that  the  "architect  was 
not  crampedfor  expenditure"  (that  is  fine  English 
for  having  plenty  of  money  at  his  disposal),  and 
contends  that  all  this  "plainness"  is  the  result 
of  affectation.  When  we  think  of  what  Mr.  Shaw 
has  done  in  the  way  of  richness  at  Queen's  Gate 
and  New  Zealand  Chambers,  it  is  very  unlikely 
he  would  have  contented  himself  with  such  a 
plain  building  when  designing  a  bank  for  the 
Barings,  had  he  not  been  ' '  cramped  for  expendi- 
ture," as  our  critic's  phrase  is;  indeed,  this, 
is  self-evident  in  several  features,  and  in 
none  more  so  than  the  use  of  ordinary  brick 
walling  for  gauged  work  ;  while  the  fact 
that  the  pediment  over  tho  principal  entrance  is 
left  plain  on  each  side  of  the  little  window, 
instead  of  being  enriched  with  the  swags  and 
other  ornaments  familiar  in  Mr.  Shaw's  work 
seems  conclusive  proof  that  hereinBishopsgate' 
street  there  must  have  been  a  want  of  funds  for 
such  purposes. 

Wo  are  told  to  go  from  this  bank  to  tho 
National  Provincial,  and  what  do  wo  find  there  I 
AClassic  building  almost  monumental  in  design, 
with  a  rango  of  attached  Corinthian  columns 
going  the  full  height  of  the  facade.  Such 
columns  must  always  produce  a  good  effect,  but 
after  them  there  arc  no  other  features  (except 
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perhaps  the  sculptured  panels)  that  can  be  held 
up  as  paragons  of  excellence.  The  windows  are 
not  at  all  the  proportions  one  expects  in  such  a 
Classic  example.  The  entrance  doorway  is  even 
much  worse  in  this  respect,  while  the  design  of 
the  inner-door,  with  the  circle  above  it  to  fill 
tip  the  space,  is  feeble  in  the  extreme ;  the 
detail  of  the  architraves  of  these  openings  is 
anything  but  Classic  iu  feeling,  rather  suggest- 
ing picture-frames  than  otherwise,  while  the 
constant  frittering  away  of  the  plain  surfaces, 
a?  in  the  pedestals  of  the  columns,  &c,  with 
a  trellis-work  pattern,  and  in  little  panels  over 
the  sculptures,  and  in  the  spandrels  of  the  win- 
dow-heads, goes  far  to  destroy  all  the  breadth 
•of  effect  such  a  building  requires.  Iudeed,  the 
whole  desigD,  even  to  such  details  as  the  volutes 
of  the  capitals,  looks  more  like  the  work  of  a 
clever  decorator  than  that  of  an  accomplished 
Classic  architect.  The  facade  is  weakly  treated 
above  the  main  cornice  ;  the  statues  look  thin 
against  the  sky-line,  and  by  contrast  with  the 
massive  columns  below,  and  to  my  thinking 
they,  as  well  as  the  whole  design  as  a  composi- 
tion, would  have  been  materially  improved  by 
an  attic  behind  these  figures.  Surely  a  much 
better  example  of  Classic  can  be  found  than 
this,  which  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  "  a  Wren, 
a  Barry,  or  a  Smirke." 

We  are  asked  to  contrast  it  with  No.  8, 
Bishopsgate.  In  the  one  case  wo  have  a  grandio.e 
Classic  design,  the  motive  of  which  is  a  large 
bauking'-room,  evidently  built  regardless  of 
■cost ;  on  the  other,  a  simple  street-front,  not  of 
a  banking-rDom  at  all,  but  a  lot  of  offices  of 
various  sizes,  built — as  evidently — with  a  due 
regard  to  economy.  I  submit  that,  compared  in 
this  manner,  Barings'  is  the  better  art  of  the  two. 

If  Mr.  Woodward  has  been  somewhat  un- 
happy in  his  type  of  Classic,  what  shall  be  said 
of  his  beau-ideal  of  Gothic — Crosby  House  ?  Per- 
haps the  less  the  better.  Neo- Gothic  has  never 
taken  veiy  kindly  to  the  City,  and  certainly 
this  specimen  is  not  above  the  average.  I  com- 
mend to  his  careful  study  the  top  story  of  this 
building,  with  its  row  of  miserable  windows, 
hipped  roofs,  and  wretched  iron  cresting  against 
the  sky-line,  and  the  striking  feature  of  the 
four  chimney-shafts — none  of  them  sham,  it  is 
to  be  hoped;  though  they  look  suspiciously  like 
it — the  whole  business  is  about  as  lifeless  as  it 
possibly  could  be ;  indeed,  the  first-floor  win- 
dows are  about  the  only  passable  features  in  the 
whole  front.  "The  entrance-door,  sir;  the 
entrance-door  !  "  as  Mr.  Woodward  would  ex- 
claim, is  a  singular  instance  of  ornament  mis- 
applied and  proportion  neglected,  worse  even 
than  the  National  Provincial. 

If  this  is  to  be  selected  as  a  "  splendid  speci- 
men of  street  Gothic  architecture,"  we  may  well 
ask,  What  is  architecture  ?  Crosby  House  may 
be  architecture  of  a  sort.  I'm  afraid  it  is  not 
art.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Woodward's  friend, 
Raphael,  would  have  said  to  it  ;  perhaps  he 
would  have  set  it  down  to  Whistler  ! 

I  went  back  from  Crosby  House,  and  thought 
that,  of  all  the  architectural  criticisms  lately 
published,  this  ignorant  squib  on  Barings'  Bank 
is  about  the  most  quite  too  consummately  utter 
nonsense  that  has  yet  appeared. — I  am,  &c, 

April  20.  J.  M.  Beydon. 


Sib, — I  entertain  so  miserable  an  opinion  of 
such  writers  as  "  J.  S.,"  whose  letter  appeared 
in  your  last  issue,  that  I  hesitate  to  occupy 
space  in  endeavouring  to  meet  his  talk  (one 
cannot  call  it  argument),  because  persons  of  his 
class,  who  probably  have  not  the  ability  to  par- 
ticularise, can  only  indulge  in  generalities  which 
nobody  can  attack,  and  which  they  themselves 
probably  do  not  understand,  and  so  on  they  go 
safely  and  contemptibly.  "  J.  S."  says  that  he 
wishes  to  "  record  a  protest"  against  my  "  wild 
criticism  of  the  front  of  the  building,"  and  all 
he  does  is  to  present  your  readers  with  a 
wretched  precis  of  my  letter,  and  proceeds  to 
deliver  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  his  "expe- 
rience "  (which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  not  mine), 
that  a  pure  Classicist  cannot  admire  a  Gothic 
structure,  as  cannot  a  Goth  admire  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  that  a  surveyor  pure  and  simple 
cannot  have  reverence  for  Queen  Anne,  and  then 
concludes  his  masterly  composition  by  the  telling 
words  that  "  criticism  to  be  just  should  bo  decent 
and  done  with  knowledge." 

Now  it  would  have  given  us  some  better  idea 
of  the  ;< experience"  and  "knowledge"  of 
"J.  S."  if  he  had,  instead  of  mangling  my 


words,  pointed  out  the  errors  of  my  architectural 
criticism,  and  noted  the  beauties  which  I  failed 
to  discover  ;  for  however  wrong  my  opinions 
may  be,  it  will,  I  think,  bo  admitted,  that  I 
attacked  the  building  in  detail  as  an  architectural 
work,  and  left  it  for  others  to  refute  or  acquiesce 
in  my  remarks.  For  "  J.  S."  to  merely  call  at- 
tention to  the  "choice  phrases"  of  my  letter 
does  nothing,  except  to  render  them  indecent  by 
making  them  his  own,  and  to  talk  of  "  inexpe- 
rience "  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  retort  that 
he  may  be  an  old  man  without  the  benefit  of 
experience,  and  that  what  he  lias  given  us  is 
from  the  impotence  of  his  age,  or  the  peevish- 
ness of  his  disease. 

As  regards  the  letter  of  "  Spruce  Affectation" 
I  hardly  know  how  to  take  it.  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  it,  but  I  mean  as  to  whether  he 
intends  it  as  a  joke  or  as  a  serious  exposition  of 
his  views.  I  must,  however,  at  the  outset  dis- 
claim altogether  the  manner  in  which  "Spruce 
Affectation"  has  fastened  on  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
particularly  the  observations  which  I  applied 
generally.  I  did  not  intend,  nor  did  I  express 
it,  that  those  observations  were  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Shaw  personally.  I  have  far  too  much  regard 
for  him,  and  for  the  many  excellent  buildings  he 
has  carried  out ;  but  I  attacked,  and  I  do  attack, 
the  many  monstrosities  which  are  springing-  up 
under  the  name  of  architecture  ;  above  all  I 
repudiate  the  suggestion  that  I  accused  Mr. 
Shaw  of  having  "  pandered  to  ignorant  patrons." 
Such  a  sentence  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  letter. 
And  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  make  such  an 
observation  on  so  worthy  a  gentleman. 

Well,  Mr.  "Spruce  Affectation"  divesting 
your  letter  of  real  or  affected  maudlin  senti- 
mentalism,  what  have  you  shown  ?  That  you  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  "  True  Principles 
of  Architecture."  I  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
as  applicable  to  Queen  Anne  as  to  any  other 
style:  and  if  you  know  anything  of  the  best 
examples  in  any  and  every  style,  you  will  find 
in  them  all  the  true  principles,  and  none  of  the 
deceit.  What  is  there  in  ' 1  Queen  Anne ' ' 
architecture  (not  the  stuff  now  called  Queen 
Anne)  inconsistent  with  "reason,  symmetry, 
unity,  proportion,  and  beauty,"  and  why  don't 
you  give  us  them  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Because 
they  are  not  ugly,  not  intense,  not  commendable 
to  the  set  of  fools  who  are  now  understood  to 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  Maudles  and  Postle- 
thwaites,  because  they  are  founded  on  reason, 
and  are  the  positive  outgrowth  of  refined  cul- 
ture ;  because  they  contain  the  essence  of  real 
life,  and  are  not  spurious  growths,  catching  the 
sun  of  a  summer,  and  drooping  ill-begotten  on 
a  bad  soil. 

You  make  the  greatest  mistake  possible  if  you 
think  that  "  true  principles"  will  "  bind 
us  in  with  huge  columns  and  restored 
old  buildings."  Did  I  not  invite  attention 
to  "Mr.  Gibson's  Bank,"  and  to  the  Gothic 
building,  "Crosby  House?"  These  have  not 
huge  columns,  and  are  not  restored  old  build- 
ings, but  they  contain  all  the  true  principles  of 
architecture  ;  and  I  leave  you  to  choose  between 
them  and  Barings'  Bank,  which  latter  is,  I  say, 
devoid  of  all  the  true  principles,  and  therefore 
unutterably  ugly.  Get  rid  of  your  lily  and  your 
peacock  ;  look  at  the  three  buildings  I  mention 
with  the  elements  of  that  reasonable  taste  which 
I  hope  you  possess,  and  honestly  say  which  is 
the  "cold  statue,"  and  which  "breathing  with 
life!" 

One  of  the  most  amusing  passages,  however, 
in  "Spruce  Affectation's"  letter  is  the  odd 
mixture  of  names  he  gives  us  as  "  the  greatest 
who  are  still  with  us;"  "than  whom  none 
living  are  greater,"  viz.,  "  John  Buskin,  George 
Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  Richard  Norman  Shaw, 
R.A.,  Alfred  Tennyson,  E.  W.  Godwin,  and 
Whistler." 

Oh  !  "  S.  A.,"  you  are  a  joker — you  6ly  dog  ; 
but  you  are  very  youuij,  and  all  the  harm  I  wish 
you  is  that  "your  incomprehensible  sold  forms 
part  of  yourself,  and  that  that  soul  has  clothed 
its  meaning,  when  it  has  longed  to  express 
itself,  in  as  true,  chaste,  refined,  and  earnest 
way  as  it  may  be  able  to."  There's  a  burst  of 
"human nature "  for  you  !    Is  it  not  utter  ? 

"Spruce  Affectation"  mentions  "human 
nature,"  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  Dead 
Revivalists,  as  I  shall  term  them,  follow  its 
lessons  in  their  works.  Do  they  ?  Has  not 
experience  alone  guided  us  in  the  discovery  of 
relations  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  ?  If,  for 
example,  a  man  is  disproportionately  tall,  we 
know  it,  and  the  effect  is  not  agreeable  ;  or  if  a 


man  is  disproportionately  short,  the  result  is  the 
same.  It  is  the  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes which  gives  us  tljj  pleasant  sensation  of 
perfect  proportion.  You  do  not  find  in  nature 
much  that  is  not  beautiful ,  but  why  should  you 
not  select  the  most  beautifuiof  her  productions  '{ 
And  if  you  do,  you  will  find  uymmetry,  propor- 
tion, unity,  and  beauty.  Deviate  from  nature, 
and  you  get  ugliness  ;  try  to  improve  on  nature, 
and  the  result  is  the  sort  of  art  ve  get  from  the 
aesthetic  school,  which  I  say  is  bringing  archi- 
tecture into  ridicule.  I  repeat,  Don't  be  led 
away  by  these  butterfly  artists ;  don't  think 
that  they  have  acquired  superior  intelligence  or 
refined  taste;  remember  that  taste  is  "not 
wholly  the  gift  of  nature,  nor  wholly  the  effect 
of  art";  but  it  requires  for  true  appreciation 
judgment  and  discernment.  The  drivellers  who 
I  trust  have  nearly  had  their  day — who  have 
filled  houses  with  abominable,  most  fal-sely  so- 
called,  art  furniture — who  have  gulled  and  taught 
that  plates  are  to  be  hung  up  and  looked  at — 
not  eaten  off — men,  and  ivomcn  forsooth,  who 
have  written  bosh,  and  called  it  ' '  Art  in  the 
Drawing-room,"  or  some  other  catchy  title  ;  the 
honest  architects  who  show  you  the  construction 
of  the  chair,  its  nails  and  its  glue,  the  dado  and 
frieze  children,  the  lily- gazers,  the  dreamers, 
the  angular  -  shouldered  ladies  —  they  are 
all  grossly  ignorant,  but  unfortunately  they 
don't  know  it.  They  will  some  day,  when  the 
public  refuse  to  take  houses  where  the  porticoes 
and  entrance -halls  are  not  higher  than  an 
ordinary-sized  man ;  when  correct  taste  re-asserts 
itself,  and  "unmitigated  ugliness"  in  houses 
will  not  be  tolerated  ;  when  speculative  builders 
find  their  money  sunk  in  mansions  which  gentle- 
men will  not  occupy,  and  which  will  have  to  be 
converted  into  workhouses,  or  baths  and  wash- 
houses — which  they  more  resemble  than  abodes 
of  men  of  culture — then  the  day  will  come  for 
"  Historical  documents"  (absurd  term)  ;  then  the 
Stevensons  of  the  future  can  put  them  under 
glass  cases,  because  their  duty  will  be  "to  pre- 
serve them  and  hand  them  on  to  posterity." 
"We  may  not  like  them — we  may  think  them 
ugly  ;  but  that  is  a  consideration  which  has  no 
place  in  regard  to  an  historical  document." 

I  do  hope,  Sir,  that  the  set  of  Maudles  and 
Postlethwaites  who  have  infested  London  long 
enough  will  begin  to  see  that  common-sense  and 
reason  will  not  tolerate  them  ;  and,  I  may  add, 
that  I  trust  when  any  "inconsistent  visionary" 
again  essays  to  teach  practical  people  from  his 
dream-book,  he  will  meet  with  a  castigation 
equal  to  that  which  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  recently 
gave  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  dreamers  require  a 
kick  now  and  then  even  to  make  them  know  that 
they  live. — I  am,  &c,  Wm.  Woodwabd. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — According  to  the  advertisement  for  de- 
signs, intending  competitors  were  to  apply  for 
information  to  Dr.  Eager,  and  the  conditions 
describe  "new  blocks,"  and  specify  all  require- 
ments for  the  same,  including  kitchen  and  re- 
creation-hall, &c. 

On  applying  at  the  asylum,  I  was  told  that 
Dr.  Eager  was  away,  in  London,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  time,  and  that  competitors  had 
full  particulars  given  them  in  the  "  conditions  " 
which  were  issued  to  them. 

The  site  was  shown  divided  from  the  present 
asylum  buildings  by  a  road,  and  competitors 
were  instructed  to  make  a  connection  between 
the  two  by  a  bridge  or  tunnel. 

On  my  asking  to  see  the  old  plans  of  the  asy- 
lum, I  was  informed  that  none  of  the  com- 
petitors were  to  be  allowed  to  see  them. 

By  the  description  of  the  premiated  design  in 
the  Building  News,  an  entire  departure  from  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  is  shown.  The  pro- 
posed buildings  are  not  even  on  the  site  shown  to 
the  competitors  ;  and  instead  of  the  design  pro- 
viding "new  blocks,"  the  old  buildings  are 
simply  altered. 

Surely  this  is  another  instance  of  the  unfair- 
ness with  which  competitions  are  carried  out  and 
are  decided  without  the  slightest  regard  being 
given  to  the  expenses  which  necessarily  have  to 
be  incurred  by  competing  architects.  Had  the 
magistrates  simply  intended  altering  the  old 
buildings,  why  advertise  for  designs  for  ' '  new 
blocks,  &c,  "  and  issue  conditions  minutely  de- 
scribing the  same  ? 

The  question  must  naturally  arise  :  Had  the 
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successful  competitor  special  instructions  issued 
to  him  alone  ? — I  am,  &oZ 

A  Disabtointed  Competitor. 

P.  S. — I  may  also  mention  that  the  plans  had 
to  be  delivered  on  the  night  of  Priday,  the  1st 
inst.,  and  the  decision  was  known  in  Ipswich  on 
the  following  Wednesday,  so  that  four  days 
was  considered  by  the  committee  sufficient  to 
decide  on  the  meats  of  10  sets  of  plans. 

LATERAL  PRESSURE  OF  EARTH- 
WORK. 

Sie, — In  your  notice  of  the  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  B.  Baker  (Building  News,  April 
15),  it  is  stated  that  "  the  author  dealt  with  the 
lateral  pressure  of  earthwork,  as  distinguished 
from  the  text-book  pressures";  and  also  that, 
"as  a  result  of  his  own  experience,  the  author 
made  the  thickne.-s  of  retaining-walls  in  ground 
of  an  average  character  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
height  from  the  top  of  the  footings." 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  "Science  of  Build- 
ing," published  in  1870,  you  will  find  that  in 
ground  whose  natural  slope  is  30°,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  retaining- wall  (when  the  earth  is 
level  with  top  of  wall)  is  calculated  to  be  -3444 
of  the  height,  and  when  the  natural  slope  is  45 ^ 
the  thickness  is  -2473  of  the  height,  which 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  his  long  practical  experience. 

In  making  these  calculations  the  factor  of 
safety  is  allowed  for  by  taking  the  moments  of 
forces  about  a  point  one-eighth  of  the  wall's 
thickness  within  its  base,  instead  of  the  extreme 
outside  edge.  The  only  practical  data  re- 
quired are  the  natural  slopes  which  different 
kinds  of  earth  assume,  and  when  these  are  de- 
termined with  accuracy  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  applying  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  the 
calculation  of  the  proper  thickness  of  retaining- 
walls. — I  am,  &c, 

E.  Wtndham  Taen. 
31,  Mornington-road,  N.W.,  April  18. 


ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  DROGHEDA, 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — It  was  only  on  this  day  I  commenced 
to  examine  the  plans  for  new  church,  and  the 
award  will  not  be  pronounced  before  the  end  of 
the  week.  I  have  selected  one  of  the  leading 
architects,  who  is  not  competing,  to  adjudicate, 
and  hope  his  selection  will  give  satisfaction  to 
all  parties.  Some  of  the  competitors  forwarded 
designs  without  giving  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions or  motto,  so  that  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  their  address  or  plans.  They  may 
have  forwarded  them,  but  I  have  not  received 
them.  If  any  of  them  from  Londoa  who  have 
sent  in  plans  call  at  your  office,  I  would  be 
obliged  if  they  will  send  their  address,  so  that 
their  plans  can  be  returned  in  case  they  are  not 
successful. 

I  have  received  plans  from  twenty-seven 
competitors,  aud  as  soon  as  the  award  will  be 
declared  you  will  get  due  notice. — I  am,  &c, 

R.  MUEPHY,  P.P. 

St.  Peter's,  Drogheda,  April  18. 


HALT  WHISTLE  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — We  are  mentioned  in  a  paragraph  in  your 
last  issue  as  being  competitors  for  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Haltwh'stle.  Be  good  enough  to  contra- 
dict this  statement.  We  were  professionally  con- 
sulted in  this  matter,  and  prepared  geometrical 
plans  explaining  our  views.  We  afterwards  heard 
that  our  plans  were  coasidered  too  costly,  and  that 
several  architects  had  been  invited  to  submit  de- 
signs in  competition,  in  which  we  did  not  engage. 
—  Wean',  &c,      Hetheeington  and  Olivee. 

Bank  Chambers,  Carlisle,  April  19. 


THE  TOWElt  OF  ST.  JOHN'S,  CHESTER. 

Sie, — The  tower  of  the  ancient  cathedral  church 
of  St.  John,  Chester,  has  fallen  down,  aud  buried 
the  magnificent  Early  English  porch  in  its  ruins. 
No  one  with  any  love  or  admiration  for  what  our 
forefathers  have  done  before  us,  but  will  deplore 
the  loss  that  wo  havo  sustained ;  but  is  not  our 
sorrow  tempered  with  anger  when  we  think  that 
had  ordinary  precautions  been  taken,  the  tower 
and  porch  might  be  now  standing  amongst  ua  ? 

When  I  visited  Chester  last  year,  I  was  alarmed 
at  the  visible  signs  of  decay  and  danger  that  the 
tower  presented,  and  yet  no  effectual  remedies 
were  applied  to  keep  it  together— no  restoration  of 
any  sort.  By  restoration  I  do  not  mean  to  recase 
it  with  new  stone,  to  put  new  mouldings  or  carv- 
ings where  old  ones  ouco  existed,  to  so  transform 


it  as  to  completely  take  away  all  archaeological  in- 
terest in  it ;  but  to  prop  it  up,  to  put  substantial 
brick  buttresses  where  required,  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  prevent  losing  such  a  fine  relic  of 
the  past. 

As  Mr.  Ruskin  says  :— "  Watch  an  old  building 
with  an  anxious  care.  .  .  .  Count  its  stones  as  you 
would  jewels  of  a  crown  .  .  .  bind  it  together 
with  iron  where  it  loosens  ;  stay  it  with  timber 
where  it  declines  ;  do  not  care  about  the  unsightli- 
ness  of  the  aid ;  better  a  crutch  thau  a  lost 
limb." 

And  yet  in  all  England,  among  all  our  societies, 
architectural  or  archaeological,  there  was  no  one  to 
do  this  ;  and  we  have  the  crime  on  our  heads,  to 
our  shame  be  it  said,  of  having  suffered  an  ancient 
tower  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  holding  out  a 
helping  hand  to  save  it. — I  am,  &c  , 

Lewin  Shaep. 
84,  Cornwall-gardens,  Queen's-gate,  S.W., 
April  16. 


SEWER  VENTILATION  AND  EXTERNA  L 
SOIL-PIPES. 

Sie, — first,  as  regards  the  plan  of  Mr.  Read, 
C.E.,  to  ventilate  the  public  sewers  up  the  soil- 
pipes,  which  he  says  is  "the  only  natural,  safe,  and 
efficient  point  of  ventilation  above  the  roof,"  I 
have  to  point  out  that  about  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
Building  News,  page  156,  August  8th,  1873,  a 
much  more  sensible  and  safer  plan,  and  also  quite 
as  "  efficient,"  so  far  as  the  public  sewers  are  con- 
cerned, was  published  and  illustrated  by  me. 

In  this  plan  the  foul  air  of  the  sewers  was  not  to 
discharge  "at  the  street  level,"  as  Mr.  Bead 
states  ;  but  the  gratings  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
were  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  while  the  foul  air  was 
to  be  continually  discharging  above  the  roof  as  far 
from  vents  and  windows  as  possible,  the  upward 
current  being  assisted  by  a  ventilator.  Since  1873 
I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  and  illustrated  this 
plan  in  various  way?.  If,  therefore,  private  drains, 
pipes,  or  buildings  are  to  be  used  to  assist  in  ven- 
tilating the  public  sewers,  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  doing  the  work,  and  certainly  this 
a  d.  1881  way  of  Mr.  Read  is  not  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Read  says  that  with  good  sewers  well  venti- 
lated, "no  sewer-gas  could  accumulate"  in  them. 
Now,  suppose  we  admit  this,  ttill  that  would  not 
prevent  either  sewer-gas  being  generated  in  them, 
or  dislodge  germs  being  conveyed  along  them ; 
hence,  to  prevent  these  getting  into  our  houses,  and 
accumulating  in  some  of  the  apartments  in  them, 
disconnecting  traps  are  necessary  between  every 
house  and  the  sewer  ;  the  sewer  to  be  ventilated,  if 
wished,  by  a  special  pipe  connected  beyond  the 
disconnecting  trap  I  refer  to.  This  is  the  really 
"  natural  and  safe  "  plan  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  and  as  I  have  said,  can  be  made  equally 
efficient  for  the  sewer,  so  far  as  answering  the  pur- 
pose is  concerned,  if  induced-current  ventilators 
are  placed  upon  the  outlets. 

As  to  the  "  experience  of  the  recent  frost"  justi- 
fying soil-pipes  being  placed  inside,  I  do  not  see 
it.  This  experience,  to  my  mind,  simply  exposed 
bad  planning,  and  bad  appliances  and  workman- 
ship. We  know  that  it  is  only  the  water  that 
freezes:  hence  stop  the  leakages  that  caused  the 
freezing— e.g.,  keep  the  cistern  overflows  out  of  the 
soil-pipe,  as  is  the  law  in  many  cases ;  also,  do  not 
use  cisterns  with  valves  that  leak,  but  use  cisterns 
that  have  no  valves  that  can  leak.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  new  idea  to  Mr.  Read  and  many  others ; 
but  the  sooner  it  is  understood  the  better  for  all 
concerned — except,  indeed,  the  makers  of  some 
valve  appliances  that  often  do  not  do  what  they  are 
said  to  do. 

As  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  report,  I  have  again  looked 
it  over,  and  find  I  have  not  "misunderstood  the 
facts  "  contained  in  it. 

At  page  46,  Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  Croydon  houses  that  have  had  fever, 
drain-air,  charged  with  infection  from  the  common 
sewers,  had  entered.  At  page  59  he  says,  "the 
direct  connection  of  houses  with  sewers  must  be 
interrupted,  and  an  efficient  independent  system  of 
ventilation  be  applied  to  every  house-drain."  At 
page  70,  Dr.  Buchanan  does  indeed  show  an  illus- 
tration of  the  plan  of  ventilating  the  sewer  up  the 
soil-pipe  as  Mr.  Read  desires,  but  it  is  only  to  show 
its  absurdity  and  to  condemn  it;  for  immediately 
after  he  illustrates  a  style  of  trapping  and  ventila- 
tion (similar  to  that  previously  patented  by  me  in 
April,  1875),  which  he  recommends,  and  he  does 
so  wiih  all  the  data  in  connection  with  his  examina- 
tions at  Croydon  fresh  in  his  mind. 

I  now  turn  my  attention  to  Mr.  White,  F.S.A., 
architect.  His  remark  about  the  2,000  per  cent, 
contains  a  bit  of  a  quirk.  I  admit  having  stated 
that  the  emanations  from  an  inside  soil-pipe  at 
400  feet  per  minute,  especially  if  a  long  one,  would 
often  be  more  foul  thau  those  from  an  exterior 
pipe  at  only  20  feet  per  minute ;  I  also  stated  aud 
uphold  that  the  air  from  the  former  would  ba  more 
dangerous  to  the  inmates  than  that  from  the  latter; 
but  take  the  2,000  per  cent,  as  I  meant  it  to 
apply,  to  each  pipe  per  it,  then  if  the  400  feet 
speed  were  increased  to  2,000  par  cent,  more,  or 


8,000  feet,  then  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the 
inmates  from  holes  in  the  inside  soil-pipe,  as  the 
great  speed  of  the  current  upwards  within  it  would 
suck  air  from  the  house,  in&tead  of  allowing  air  to 
blow  into  the  house  ! 

The  emanations  from  the  interior  of  a  vertical 
inside  soil-pipe,  all  "splashed"  with  filthy  matter, 
are  more  dangerous  often  than  wet  deposits  in  a 
horizontal  drain,  because,  in  the  process  of  drying, 
particles  of  foul  or  possibly  disease-impregnated 
matter  may  be  more  easily  dislodged  and  carried 
along  with  the  air-current,  whereas  these  foul 
particles  often  lie  amongst  water,  and  do  no 
appreciable  harm  so  long  as  they  are  amongst  the 
water  ;  e.g.,  the  doctors  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  thousands  of  gallons  of  sewage  lying  continually 
in  the  harbour  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
yet  they  cannot  point  to  appreciable  increase  of 
disease  from  that  cause,  the  protection  being  from 
the  particles  of  sewage  being  soaked  with  the 
water  and  not  rising  into  the  air;  but  let  the  water 
be  run  off  and  the  sewage  exposed  to  dry,  then 
disease  would  soon  appear,  I  would  expect. 

At  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  on  30th 
March — this  week — Dr.  Ebenezer  Duncan  referred 
to  the  danger  of  disease-breeding  particles  being 
conveyed  into  the  air  from  the  sides  of  sewage- 
wet  pipes  or  sewers  in  the  process  of  drying.  I 
believe  he  based  this  remark  on  his  own  experience 
or  ideas,  and  that  he  had  not  seen  my  remarks  to 
the  same  purpose  on  page  217  of  the  Building 
News  for  February  25th,  1881. 

I  may  here  remark  that  supposing  the  doctors 
are  right  as  to  "danger  "from  the  sewage  in  the 
Clyde,  yet,  to  my  senses,  it  is  often  most  offensive 
and  disgusting,  especially  in  the  summer-time. 
Moreover,  at  Helensburgh,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  and  leaves  the  beach  exposed  at  the  ebb, 
we  have  been  hearing  lately  of  complaints  of  a  new 
style  of  disease  that  has  arisen,  and  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  sewage.  Now,  take  this  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "  drain- air,"  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
speaks  of  as  being  the  carrier  of  specific  infection, 
and  we  will  see  that  all  this  supports  what  I  said 
on  page  217  ante  as  to  the  danger  from  the  current 
of  air  in  an  inside  soil-pipe  drying  up  the  sewagp, 
and  so  disloging  diseased  particles,  and  if  there 
are  holes  in  the  soil-pipe  carrying  these  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Dr.  Carmichael  says, 
as  the  result  of  his  late  experiments,  that  a  hole  in 
a  soil-pipe  no  larger  than  a  pin-point  is  dangerous, 
and  also  far  more  dangerous,  than  any  sewage-gas 
passing  through  the  water-traps. 

Now  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  say  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  liquid  deposits  left*  lying  in  a 
badly-laid  drain,  for  I  condemn  that.  My  object  is 
to  point  out  the  danger  from  aerial  emanat  ons 
from  vertical  soil  and  waste-pipes ;  many  people 
seeming  to  think  that  because  the  pipe  is  vertical 
that  therefore  nothing  harmful  can  come  from  it ; 
but  that  is  a  serious  mistake,  especially  with  long 
pipes.  As  to  Mr.  White  slighting  the  danger  of 
leakage  "in  a  thoroughly  ventilated  isolating 
shaft,"  he  is  now  leaving  terra  Jirma  and  away  to 
the  imaginary,  and  there  I  will  leave  him,  as  there 
will  not  be  found  one  out  of  every  thousand  inside 
soil-pipes  so  fitted  up. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Banner  asserts  that,  in  and  previous 
to  1S74,  "  all  that  anybody  then  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  prevent  was  the  ingress  into  the  house  of 
gas  from  the  sewer."  The  past  pages  of  the 
Building  News,  however,  flatly  contradict  him, 
for  inter  alia,  page  197,  September  13th,  1872, 
says  : — "  A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  about 
keeping  back  the  foul  gas  of  common  sewer  from 
getting  into  house-drains,  which  is  very  well ;  but 
this  is  not  all,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  foul 
air  gathers  in  the  house-drains  and  pipes  them- 
selves, independently  altogether  of  the  common 
sewer."  To  cure  this  ventilation  was  recommended 
in  connection  with  a  disconnecting  trap  between 
the  house  and  the  sewer.  Again,  in  186S,  Mr. 
JohnHoneyman, architect, patented  his  ventilating- 
trap,  while  in  18661  trapped  and  ventilated  the 
soil-pipe  with  low-level  inlet  and  high-level  outlet, 
all  which  was  long  before  Mr.  Banner  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  his  unpractical  fancies,  which,  to 
use  his  own  words,  I,  in  1875,  told  him  would  prove 
"delusions  and  snares"  to  those  who  adopted 
them.  Mr.  Banner  mentions  the  name  of  "Seddon" 
at  page  375,  and  also  gives  out  that  Major  Seddon, 
R.E.,  supports  him  in  his  promulgated  notions. 
The  following  from  Major  Seddon,  written  only  a 
few  days  since,  rather  disproves  that,  however:  — 

"That  at  first  Mr.  Banner  thought  his  cowl 
would  render  traps  unnecessary  on  baths,  sinks, 
&c,  I  am  quite  aware,  and  always  told  him  he  was 
in  error  ;  that  point,  of  course,  he  had  to  give  up." 

Now,  I  have  been  stating,  too,  that  Mr.  Banner 
was  "in  error";  but  1  never  ji number  him 
stating  publicly  that  he  had  "to  give  up"  his 
erroneous  views.  I  think  wo  owo  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Major  Seddon  for  telling  us  that. 

Mr.  Banner's  small  inlets  and  outlets  are  per- 
petually so.  My  small  inlet  was  only  an  auxiliary 
one,  seldom  in  use,  aud  then  only  in  cold  weather, 
when  a  large  inlet  was  not  so  much  needed.  A 
small  outlet,  however,  sometimes  allows  of  siphon 
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action,  and  is  not  so  good  as  carrying  up  the  soil- 
pipe  the  full  size,  especially  when  the  soil-pipe  is 
inside  of  the  house ;  and  more  especially  still,  if, 
as  Mr.  Buchan  so  often  shows  it,  baths,  basins,  and 
sinks  all  enter  into  it,  as  well  as  closets.  An  inside 
soil-pipe  carried  up  full  size  is  often  as  cheap  as 
one  diminished  to  2 Jin.,  the  price  of  2Jin.  cowl 
being  included  in  the  latter,  while  the  former  style, 
with  no  cowl,  will  often  be  better  than  the  latter 
with  the  small  cowl. 

As  to  his  close  traps,  Mr.  Banner  tells  us  that 
"it  is  not  necessary  now  to  unscrew  bolts,"  &c.  I 
am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Banner  acknowledging  he  has 
been  making  improvements  of  late.  I  got  one  of 
his  large  iron  traps  sent  me  from  London  lately, 
from,  1  think,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell, 
M.P.,  and  it  is  screwed  and  bolted  up,  and  weighs 
about  3cwt.  It  looks  more  like  a  large  smith's 
anvil  than  a  sewage-trap.  An  open  fireclay  trap 
has  been,  I  understand,  put  in  where  it  was :  the 
fireclay  one  would  cost  about  one -sixth  the  price  of 
the  iron  one,  and  would  be  better  by  far  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  cleaner.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  advisable  to 
place  the  ventilating-grating  right  over  the  trap.  In 
this  case  an  easily- movable  plate  may  be  placed 
right  over  the  trap,  and  the  fresh  air  admitted  by 
a  pipe  led  off  the  side,  which  may  be  carried  where 
wished  ;  e.g. ,  at  some  schools  where  I  am  at  present 
improving  the  drainage,  the  air-pipe  to  trap  is  6in. 
diameter,  and  is  carried  through  a  wall,  with  the 
grating  set  vertically  in  the  wall,  a  little  above  the 
ground.  The  outlet  is  to  be  a  4^in.  diameter  strong 
iron  pipe,  carried  up  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the 
gables,  and  surmounted  by  a  fixed  induced-current 
ventilator. — I  am,  &c,       W.  P.  Buchan,  S.E. 

P.S. — As  above  referred  to,  an  extracting  venti- 
lator on  top  of  soil-pipe,  pulling  air  out  of  it  at 
S,000ft.  per  minute,  would  draw  air  from  the 
house.  A  ventilating-pump  blowing  air  in  at  the 
bottom  would  push  air  out  at  holes  in  soil-pipe 
into  the  house,  as  does  the  ordinary  cold  atmo- 
spheric pressure  at  the  fresh-air  inlet.  8,000ft. 
speed  per  minute  is,  however,  imaginary  in  general 
practice,  as  I  refer  to  at  page  281.        W.  P.  B. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6477.1— Turnpike  Roads. — Will  any  reader  kindly 
inform  me,  1st,  -what  is  meant  by  a  turnpike  road  ?  2nd. 
Under  what  Act  were  turnpikes  abolished  ;  for  what 
reasons,  and  when ?  3rd.  The  origin  of  the  word  turn- 
pike ?  4th.  Any  other  information  on  the  subject  likely 
to  be  of  service  ?— Strathhore. 

[6478.]— Etching.— Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
of  a.  manual  on  this  subject,  and  inform  me  where  to 
obtain  it,  and  the  necessary  tools  and  plates  ?— T. 

[6479.]— Board  Schools.— Will  some  person  kindly 
say  if  the  Educational  Department  has  issued  any  recent 
instructions,  giving  particulars  of  requirements  in 
Board  Schools,  and,  if  so,  where  same  can  be  obtained  ? — 
Nemo. 

[6480.]— Light  and  Air.— The  windows  of  some 
tenements  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view  over 
adjoining  property  for  considerably  over  twenty  years. 
Can  the  owner  of  the  property  now  erect  premises  to 
interfere  with  the  view  or  the  access  of  light  to  the 
windows?  Does  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  view,  and 
access  of  light  for  so  long  a  time,  make  the  right  absolute! 
Has  distance  between  the  new  premises  and  the  windows 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter?  li  the  light  in  the 
living-rooms  is  sensibly  diminished,  cannot  damages  be 
obtained  for  the  injury  ?  Does  the  question  of  dwellings 
and  business  premises  affect  the  matter  ?— Perplexed. 

[6481.]— Brick  Stains.— I  have  been  using  some  red 
Bridgwater  bricks  as  dressings  to  cottages,  but  recently  a 
sort  of  white  stain  like  salt  appears  on  the  surface,  and 
quite  spoils  their  appearance.  They  have  been  rubbed 
and  washed  twice,  but  it  again  appears.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  a  remedy  or  preparation  to  prevent  same, 
which  would  not  spoil  or  alter  the  natural  colour  of  the 
bricks  ? — J.  H.  H. 

[6482.]— Building  Construction.— Wanted,  name 
of  a  book  on  "  Building  Construction."  The  South 
Kensington  book  on  same  subject  is  a  very  good  one,  but 
there  may  be  one  or  more  in  same  style— perhaps  Tarn's. 
— J.  W.  C.  Haldane. 

[6483.]— Ancient  Lights-— Can  one  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  what  term  of  years  is  now  sufficient  to 
confer  the  privilege  of  "  ancient  lights,"  and  what  deci- 
sions have  been  recently  given  on  this  point  ?— C. 


REPLIES. 

[6407.]-Cubing  a  Building. -Hugh  McLachlan 
has  clearly  misunderstood  my  reply  in  thinking  I  did  not 
include  the  footings  in  the  cubing.  I  always  take  the 
height  from  the  bottom  of  footing  to  midway  up  the 
roof.  li  this  be  followed,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
price  out  the  trenching  and  concrete,  unless  the  latter 
are  of  considerable  depth,  when  such  a  course  would  be 
more  correct.  I  agree  with  Hugh  McLachlan  that  con- 
crete should  be  taken  in  all  important  buildings,  but  I 
think  it  better  to  allow  something  in  the  cubing. — 
G.  H.  0*. 

[6427.1—  Perspective  of  Shadows.-  The  most 
obtainable  work  referring  to  this  subject  is  Owilt's 
"  Encycloptedia  of  Architecture."  Mr.  Gwilt  also  wrote 
a  separate  work  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  commend  it 
m  his  encycloptedia.  "  The  Jesuit's  Perspective,"  pub- 
lished in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  is  an 


admirable  work  on  the  subject,  also  on  perspective  and 
reflections.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  work.  Another, 
entitled  "  Sciography,  or  the  Projection  of  Shadows,"  by, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Packett,  has  been  used  as  an  authority  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  when  I  tried  to 
obtain  it  a  few  years  ago  I  could  not  succeed.— Hugh 
McLachlan. 

[6428.]— Oak  Fittings.— "H.  E.  B."  gives  "B." 
some  good  advice  relative  to  oak.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  he  did  not  know  at  how  many  different  prices  the 
material  may  be  procured.  In  your  issue  of  the  18th  ult., 
I  passingly  remarked  that  I  had  bought  dry  oak  in  plank 
during  the  previous  week  at  various  sums  varying  from 
2s.  2d.  to  lis.  a  foot  cube.  To  this  "  B."  takes  excep- 
tion. He  has  attended  many  timber  sales,  he  says,  and 
never  saw  oak  in  the  tree  sold  for  less  than  3s.  to  5s.  a 
foot  cube.  By  the  timber-merchant's  letter  and  receipt 
that  I  inclose  (not  for  publicition,  Mr.  Editor)  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  not  only  bought  my  dry  planks,  averaging 
16in.  wide,  and  which  had  been  down  six  years,  and  sawn 
up  in  3  and  4in.  planks  for  two  years,  for  2s.  2d.,  but  had 
them  delivered  at  the  railway  station,  2  miles  off  inclu- 
sive. "H.  R.  B."  says  such  a  price  is  hardly  that  of  fir 
scantlings.  I  have  been  at  sales  more  than  once  where 
the  oak  was  sold  for  lower  prices  than  the  deals.  A  while 
since  I  was  at  the  sale  of  a  bankrupt's  stock  in  the  West- 
country.  The  competition  for  the  deals  and  pitch-pine 
between  the  local  builders  was  brisk,  and  they  went  high. 
Then  the  oak,  of  which  there  was  a  large  quantity,  was 
put  up,  with  the  result  that  scarcely  a  bid  was  offered. 
The  few  small  wants  of  those  present  were  soon  satisfied, 
and  then  lot  after  lot  was  knocked  down  to  me  without 
opposition.  I  had  it  for  a  considerably  lower  price  than 
the  deals  had  fetched.  It  might  pay  "  H.  R.  B."  to  run 
down  one  of  these  fine  days  from  Staffordshire  into  the 
West.  There  are  a  few  things  he  has  yet  to  learn,  which  he 
might  pick  up  advantageously. — Harry  Hems. 

[6428.]— Oak  Fittings.— I  am  much  obliged  to  your 
correspondents  who  have  kindly  answered  my  query. 
Their  advice  will  be  of  service  on  other  occasions.  I  must 
say  that  I  did  not  know  that  architects  were  supposed  to 
specify  the  precise  locality  of  their  timber  nor  the  price  of 
the  wood  in  the  rough,  but  I  can  very  easily  understand 
that  a  better  definition  of  my  requirement  is  needed  than 
what  I  specified,  viz.,  best  English  oak.  I  took  the  pre- 
caution to  require  a  guarantee  that  the  wood  should  come 
from  a  good  place,  and  was  assured  that  it  was  grown 
upon  a  nobleman's  estate,  and  I  had  the  authority  of  his 
lordship's  steward  that  it  was  so.  It  is  not  of  small 
hedgegrown  size,  for  much  of  it  is  out  of  stuff  18in.  wide. 
Oae  great  defect  in  it  I  omitted  to  name  before  is  that  it 
is  badly  stained  with  "  ferric  "  stain  or  dark  patches  bke 
ink.  I  had  much  of  it  rejected  on  that  account,  but  I 
now  find  that  a  quantity  of  it  has  been  subjected  to  some 
process  of  chemicals  to  remove  the  dark  acid,  and  it  now 
shows  the  doctoring,  and  looks  simply  horrible.— B. 

[6439.]— Damp  "Walls  — The  method  given  by  "  Old 
Silas"  is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended  if  the  bricks 
themselves  are  porous,  which  all  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  since  it  only  protects  the  joints,  and  driving  rains 
will  penetrate  any  9in.  brickwork  built  of  porous  bricks, 
however  good  may  be  the  joints.  The  answer  of"  G.H.G." 
is  better.  I  believe  Bansome's  indurating  solution  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  even  the  best ;  all  solutions  must, 
however,  be  occasionally  repeated,  like  paint,  since  no 
solution  protects  more  than  the  surface  of  the  material  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  so  gets  worn  off  or  washed  out  of 
the  pores.  Paint,  and,  still  better,  Portland  cement 
stucco,  are  both  effectual,  but,  for  appearance,  should  be 
avoided.  Tile-hanging  looks  best,  and  answers  well.— 
Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6441.]— Roof-Tiles.— The  best  plan  is  to  have  pur- 
pose-made tiles  to  suit  the  required  curves.  Another 
method  is  to  select  those  which  are  most  curved  or  bent 
from  ordinary  plain  tiles,  using  them  to  fit  the  curves  as 
nearly  as  they  can,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cut  slightly  the 
edges.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6447.]— Stucco  Plaster.— The  old  plaster  should 
not  be  used  again,  except  as  sound  rubbish,  or  ground  up 
for  mortar.  For  the  latter  purpose  lime  must  be  used  as 
usual. — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6465.]— By-Law  of  the  Enfield  Local  Board. 

— "  W.  K."  tells  us  that  the  above  Board  determined  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  their  laws,  and  failed.  I  believe 
I  am  right  when  I  say  that  in  reference  to  such  matters  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  any  Board  to  enforce 
their  rides  or  regulations,  as  in  scarcely  any  instance  have 
they  got  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Strengths  of  timbers,  &c, 
cannot  be  made  compulsory  on  any  builder  unless  there 
be  a  special  Act.  They  can  refuse  to  certify  a  house  as 
being  fit  for  habitation,  but  only  as  a  sanitary  question, 
whichmustbe  proved.  Take  it  for  a  fact  that  Boards  have 
considerably  less  legal  power  than  they  assume.— E.  F. 
Tolson. 

[6465.]— By-Law  of  the  Enfield  Local  Board. 

—From  "  W.  H.'s"  published  sketch,  I  should  conclude 
that  the  part  in  question  is  a  bedroom  in  that  portion  of 
a  small  house  termed  amongst  builders,  the  back  addi- 
tions, and  cannot  be  considered  a  room  in  the  roof,  as 
generally  understood  in  the  building  trade. — A  Builder. 

[6465.]— By-Law  of  the  Enfield  Local  Board. 

—In  the  borough  of  Burton- on-Trent,  a  by  law  similar  to 
that  at  Enfield  exists.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  borough 
surveyor  to  interpret  it  so  as  to  include  rooms  like  that 
referred  to  by  "  W.  K."  My  opinion  is,  however,  against 
this  interpretation,  and  I  am  sure  your  correspondent's 
appeal  will  be  witnessed  with  interest  by  all  sanitarians. 
The  intention  of  the  by-law  is  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
such  buildings  as  that  shown  in  the  sketch,  li  it  does  not 
secure  that  intention,  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  and  one 
substituted  that  does,  the  better.— G.  R.  S. 

[6472.]— Plain  Tile  Roofing.— (1)  30'  0'  or,  at 
least,  be  a  long  way  on  the  acute  side  of  square  pitch. 
(2)  To  show  either  3in.  or  4in.  on  face.  (3)  Yes,  if 
bedded  close,  but  the  operation  will  cause  dampness  if 
proper  ventilation  is  not  provided  for  on  the  underside  of 
the  tiles.  (4)  Bedding  in  hay  is  all  "bosh."  (5)  No. 
(6.)  li  the  proper  pitch  is  adopted,  and  if  the  tiles  are 
hung  on  oak  split  laths  with  galvanised  iron  hooks,  the 
tiles  can  be  laid  dry,  and  it  will  be  good  work.  (7)  Read 
(6)  again.  Bed  all  tiles  on  the  brows  of  roofs,  and  on 
other  exposed  parts  in  hydraulic  mortar  or  cement,  and 
hang  on  all  the  rest.   Very  often  I  find  only  half  the  tiles 


pegged,  and  not  more  thai  one  third  of  them  touching 
the  lath.  This  is  bad  work.  You  may  be  told  that  if  all 
the  pegs  rested  on  the  laths  the  lower  edges  of  the  tiles 
would  not  form  a  straight  lint,  because  the  perforations 
in  the  tiles  are  not  gauged  projorly.  This  objection  can 
be  met  by  having  a  wooden  hont;  to  hang  the  tiles  to  in 
one,  two,  and  three  classes,  so  m  to  (/augc  them  before 
taking  them  on  to  the  roof.— Survivor. 

16474.]— Breweries.— Your  coirespondcnt,  "C.  8.," 
will  probably  find  "  Breweries  and  Waitings,"  by  Seam- 
mell,  2nd  edition,  1880,  a  suitable  book. — J.  W.  C.  H. 

[6475.]— Advantages  of  Centrolineads.— The 

advantage  claimed  in  using  this  instrument  is  that  when 
once  adjusted  there  is  no  time  lostin  drawing  the  vanish- 
ing lines  of  the  building  ;  but  the  main  advantage  gained 
is  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  "points  of  distance," 
which  may  be  some  feet  away  from  the  edge  of  drawing- 
board,  is  obviated.  By  two  centrolineads,  both  sets  of 
parallel  lines  in  a  drawing  may  be  drawn  to  their  points 
without  trouble.  Directions  for  using  the  instrument 
have  been  given  several  times  in  the  Buildino  News. — 
G.  H.  G. 

c'6475.]— Advantages  of  Centrolineads.— Read 
"  Mathematical  Instruments,"  by  J.  F.  Heather,  Lock- 
wood  and  Co. — Surveyor. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Walsall  Seweeage  Works.— An  inquiry  was 
held  on  Thursday,  and  by  adj  ournment  on  Monday, 
before  Captain  Hildyard,  R.E.,  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Local  Government  Board,  into  a 
request  from  the  town  council  of  Walsall,  for  issue 
of  a  provisional  order  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
lands  at  Bescot,  in  Wednesbury  and  Walsal),  for 
sewage  disposal.  Mr.  William  J.  Boys,  A.M.I.C.E., 
borough  surveyor  of  Walsall,  explained  the  scheme, 
showing  that  it  is  'proposed  to  take  170  acres  of 
land  in  the  Tame  Valley,  and  that  about  2,280,000 
gallons  will  be  dealt  with  per  day.  The  present 
outfall  sewer,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £5,826,  had 
been  made  in  connection  with  this  outfall,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Mr.  H.  J.  Martin,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Fowler,  Member  Inst.  Surveyors,  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  Till,  C.E.,  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Boys ;  the  opposition  of  the  local 
authorities  of  Wednesbury  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn, on  Walsall  undertaking  to  agree  to  a  clause 
in  the  provisional  order  empowering  Wednesbury 
to  join  in  a  united  drainage  board  within  three 
months. 


CHIPS. 

A  drinking-fountain  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Swaffham,  Norfolk,  as  a  momorial  of  the  late  Sir 
Wm.  Bagge.  Mr.  Street  has  been  appointed  as 
the  architect  of  the  fountain,  and  Mr.  Thorney- 
crof  t  as  the  sculptor  of  the  bust. 

The  restoration-committee  of  North  Currey 
Church,  Somersetshire,  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Newman  Marks,  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  attention  of  that  Society  has  been 
called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Building  News  for 
February  25tb,  1881,  which  suggests  that  the 
rebuilding  of  a  large  portion  of  the  church  may 
be  under  consideration,  and  offering  a  few  cautions 
which  experience  has  shown  the  committee  to  be 
useful  in  dealing  with  ancient  buildings.  These 
cautions  are  admittedly  based  alone  on  what 
appeared  in  the  Building  New^,  and  relate  to  the 
bulging  of  walls  and  the  superficial  decay  of  stone- 
work, neither  of  which,  Mr.  Marks  remarks,  are  in 
themselves  productive  of  serious  harm,  while  he 
protests  against  the  introduction  of  Modern- 
Mediaeval  tiles,  stained  and  cathedral  glass,  orna- 
mental brass-work,  and  other  furnishings,  than 
which  "nothing,"  he  says,  "destroys  so  com- 
pletely the  original  and  dignified  look  of  an  old 
church." 

Mr.  Thomas  Higgs,  inspector  of  nuisances  for 
the  city  of  Worcester,  committed  suicide  last  week 
by  cutting  his  throat. 

A  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Gloucester,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kimberley,  organist  of  the  church  for 
20  years.  Eight  figure  subjects,  illustrative  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  occupy  the  three 
lights.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London. 

The  corporation  of  Worcester  last  week  adopted 
a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Rowe,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Music-hall,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Insurance  Company. 
An  amendment,  proposing  that  architects  be 
invited  to  send  in  plans,  30  guineas  being  offered 
for  the  one  accepted,  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

Plans  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  have 
been  adopted  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Shire- 
hall,  Shrewsbury,  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £35,000. 

At  the  Lindsey  quarter-  sessions,  held  at  Lincoln 
last  week,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the 
Bain  at  Donington,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Thropp, 
county  surveyor. 
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An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at 
Durkheim,  in  the/Palatinate,  in  the  course  of 
some  excavations  Necessary  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  baths.  An  enormous  iron  chest,  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  treasure  of  the  Abbey  of  Lim- 
burg,  which  disappeared  after  the  siege  of  the 
abbey  in  1501,  has  been  found  by  the  workmen. 
The  treasure  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  in 
safety  by  the  abbot  out  of  fear  of  an  attack.  It 
is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  vases  and  other 
objects  of  gold  and  silver,  of  precious  stones,  and 
a  host  of  coins  of  the  loth  century.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  articles  for  worship,  datin 
from  the  commencement  of  the  abbey,  which  was 
opened  in  1030. 

Some  time  last  week— a  local  journal  says 
10  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  and  the  Times  and 
other  London  journals  4  o'clock  on  Good  Fri- 
day morning  —  the  north  -  west  corner  of  the 
tower  of  St.  John's  Priory,  Chester,  from  base 
to  summit,  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  bring- 
ing  down   about   600   tons  of  masonry,  and 
completely  crushing  the  fine  porch  entrance  to 
the  church.    The  tower  is  said  to  be  over  1,000 
years  old,  and  though  of  solid  proportions,  the 
decaying  hand  of  time  has  told  on  the  soft  sand- 
stone which  has  been  used  in  construction.  From 
time  to  time  for  many  years  past  it  has  under- 
gone repair,  and  similar  work  has  been  in  pro- 
gress during  the  past  few  days.    To  this,  and 
probably  to  the  rain  which  has  fallen  recently, 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  be  attributed  the  collapse. 
Some  years  ago  the  tower  was  practically  con- 
demned by  an  eminent  architect,  who  forbad  the 
ringing  of  the  bells.  The  most  serious  loss  is  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  massive  and  beautiful 
Early  English  porch  and  gateway.  Another 
fall  from  the  ruins  took  place  on  Tuesday,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  first  gale  of  wind  will 
bring  more  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  down. 
A  parishioners'  meeting  has  since  been  held,  at 
which  the  vicar  stated  that  the  foundations  are 
utterly  bad,  not  being  carried  into  the  solid  rock. 
It  is  proposed  to  appeal  to  the  whole  country 
for  funds  to  rebuild  the  tower  from  its  base. 

Miscellaneous  and  interesting  gleanings 
abound  in  the  current  part  of  ' 1  Gloucestershire 
Notes  and  Queries,"  and  we  must  congratulate 
its  painstaking  editor,  Eev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  on  the 
choice  of  quotations  made.  The  extracts  from  the 
rcisters,  notes  on  old  traditions  and  customs, 
and  a  variety  of  local  folklore  make  the  parts 
very  interesting  reading.  Those  interested  in 
church  restoration  will  read  with  pleasure  Mr. 
J  E.  K.  Cutts'  contribution  on  "Notgrove 
Parish  Church,"  (CCCLXIL),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  recent  restoration  of  the  chancel 
under  his  directions.  A  Norman  arcade  in  the 
nave  and  numerous  additions,  dating  down  to 
the  lGth-century,  may  be  found;  but  the 
chancel  of  Late  11th-century  work  appears  to  be 
the  most  interesting  feature.  The  chancel  was 
without  an  east  window,  and  the  stripping  of 
the  walls  has  exposed  a  scheme  of  sculptured 
and  coloured  decoration,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
figure  subjects  or  panels  above  the  altar  painted 
nffine  red  lines,  except  the  dark  nimbi.  These 
represent,  Mr.  Cutts  says,  the  Crucifixion  and 
other  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  above  are 
three  larger  compartments  or  niches.  One  of 
these  on  the  left  hand  had  the  mouldings  paiuted 
with  a  coloured  background,  having  a  hand 
issuing  from  clouds  with  other  outlines  of  angels 
in  red.  The  south  niche  is  wider,  and  is  similarly 
painted,  and  it  is  thought  contained  figures  of  the 
Nativity  or  Epiphany,  while  the  centre  niche  is 
a  sculptured  representation  of  two  seated 
figures  which  stood  out  from  the  face  of  wall  on 


a  projecting  base,  and  over  it  there  is  a  canopy 
groined  beneath,  with  large  finial  above.  The 
figures  arc  thought  to  represent  the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  Virgin.  A  series  of  six  figures  in 
red  lines  witli  nimbi  and  yellow  hair  appear 
above  this  row,  occupying  the  wall-spaces  be- 
tween the  three  finials  of  niches.  These-  ore  in 
trefoil-headed  compartments.  Besides  this  re- 
markable discovery,  other  details  of  interest  are 
recorded  ;  there  was  a  running  pattern  in  red 
colour  on  tho  inucr  order  of  nave  arcading 
or  voussoirs  marked  on  the  Boffitfl  ;  and  Mr.  Cutts 
mentions  a  Roman  sepulchral  urn  with  ashes 
in  it,  found  at  the  west  end  of  nave.  Tho  present 
part  contains  also  many  pashages  and  quota- 
tions from  out-oMhc- way  boiks  moro   or  less 


connected  with  Gloucestershire,  that  will  be 
eagerly  Ecanned  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
local  names  and  customs. 

A  "  Manufacttjbeks'  and  Millowners'  Mutual 
Aid  Association"  has  been  organised  for  the 
mutual  assistance  of  manufacturers,  millowners, 
and  others,  who  are  prohibited  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  from  permitting 
their  refuse  material  to  flow  into  any  water- 
course ;  and  also  for  the  utilisation  of  waste  pro- 
ducts.   The  reports  of  her  Majesty's  River  Pol- 
lution Commissioners  have  from  time  to  time 
sufficiently  indicated  the  necessity  of  stringent 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  our  water  sup- 
ply ;  and  cases  are  occurring  daily  where  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  threatens  the  existence  of 
the  business  of  papermakers  and  others  alto- 
gether.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  practi- 
cal results  that  refuse  materials  can  be  utilised 
by  a  combination  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes,  and  converted  into  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  and 
read  a  first  time,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
offers  a  way  of  escape  for  those  who  care  to  seek 
it.    The  objects  of  the  Bill  are  to  provide  the 
means  for  complying  with  the  Act  of  1876.  The 
provisions  of  the  Bill  are  analogous  to  those  of 
tho  Land  Improvement  Act,  furnishing  a  means 
of  investment  in  the  development  of  commerce 
and  manufactories,  and  the  improvement  of 
mills  and  similar  premises  by  outlay  of  capital  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant.    The  loans  will  be  repaid  over  a  period 
of  years  with  interest,  and  the  series  of  instal- 
ments will  become  a  charge  upon  both  land  and 
premises  thus  improved,  until  filial  redemption. 

A  conference  of  magistrates  and  members  of 
the  "Wilts  Highway  boards  was  held  at  Chippen- 
ham on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  last  week, 
when  various  questions  relating  to  the  mainten- 
ance and  repairs  of  highways  were  discussed. 
The  general  expression  of  feeling  appeared  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  contract  system.  The  present 
system  of  accounts  was  discussed,  and  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  previous  and  more  detailed 
method  of  making  the  financial  statement  to  be 
preferable  to  that  now  in  use  was  lost.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  "  extraordinary  traffic  "  clause 
of  the  Highways  Act,  1878,  requires  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  cause  those  who  actually  damage 
the  roads  to  contribute  towards  their  amend- 
ment. A  report  is  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
Wiltshire  quarter  sessions,  to  be  held  at  War- 
minster. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  authority  to  inspect  the  con- 
dition of  the  loose  gutters,  slates,  tiles,  and 
chimney-pots  on  houses;  if  not,  the  Board  of 
Works  misht  usefully  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  many  of  these  accidental  sources  of  danger  in 
our  streets.  Not  many  days  ago  we  noticed  in 
one  of  the  crowded  streets  in  Lambeth  two 
loose  lofty  metal  chimney-pots  shaking  in  the 
wind,  one  of  which  has  since  fallen.  The  gales 
of  the  past  week  have,  no  doubt,  loosened  many 
of  these  fragile  erections,  which  are  sometimes 
stayed  by  an  iron  bar.  Good  earthenware,  terra 
cotta,  or  stoneware  should  be  made  compulsory 
for  chimneys,  as  they  are  far  more  durable  and 
have  a  better  appearance,  besides  keepinc 
cleaner,  than  metal.  Loose  slates  and  tiles, 
gutters,  broken  ornaments,  finials,  dangerous 
sign  boards,  and  rotten  outside  shutters  are  a 
few  of  the  many  things  to  which  tho  public  are 
exposed  in  our  streets  in  all  boisterous  weathers, 
and  as  such  fittings  come,  as  a  rule,  under  the 
care  of  landlords,  the  tenants  seldom  trouble 
about  them  till  they  actually  experience  some 
inconvenience.  There  seems  to  be  an  authority 
needed  to  compel  owners  of  houses  in  streets  to 
keep  them  in  a  safe  state  of  repair  before  they 
actually  require  to  be  complained  against  and 
propped  up  under  the  Dangerous  Structures 
clauses  of  the  Building  Act.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure  ;  but  somehow  our  legislation 
proceeds  very  often  on  the  opposite  principle. 

"We  have  received  the  Sixth  Part  of  "Modern 
Architectural  Designs  and  Details,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Bickncll  and  Comstock,  of  New  York. 
This  work  will  be  completed  in  ton  parts  of  one 
dollar  each,  and  each  contains  eight  finely  -litho- 
graphed plates  of  designs  in  Queen  Anne,  Eliza- 
bethan, and  other  styles.  When  tho  first  part  was 
received  wo  spoke  of  tho  work,  and  wo  may  now 
simply  notice  tho  plates  of  tho  present  number. 
Ono  of  tho  best  designs  is  tho  small  house  at 
Short  Hills  (N.J.),  Lamb  and  Wheeler  archi- 
tects.   Largo  detailed  elevations  arc  furnished, 


and  these  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
We  cannot  approve  of  the  other  design,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  of  a  rather  fussy  and  too 
elaborate  a  character  to  meet  with  admiration  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  aim  of  the  pub- 
lishers is  praiseworthy,  and  the  only  hope  wo 
express  is  that  the  selection  will  be  confined  to  a 
few  creditable  works  of  moderate  cost,  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  all  extravagance  of  style. 
The  parts  comprise  perspective  views,  _  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  and  exterior  and  interior 
details  of  dwellings  suitable  for  seaside  and  sub- 
urban localities.  One  advantage  in  the  designs 
is  that  they  are  drawn  to  scale. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  works  of  art  was  opened 
at  Newton  Abbot,  on  Wednesday,  by  the  Earl 
of  Devon.  Amongst  the  pictures  on  view  arc 
two  paintings  of  the  Lagoon,  Venice,  by  J.  W. 
M.  Turner,  Millais'  "Black  Brunswicker,"  the 
auto-portrait  of  and  by  Northcote,  R.A.,  lent 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  others  by 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  more  recent 
artists.  The  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition 
is,  however,  the  display  of  terra-cotta,  porce- 
lain, and  pottery,  including  not  only  South 
Devonshire  examples,  but  also  specimens  of 
Limoges  enamels  ;  of  Swansea,  Dresden, 
Viennese,  and  Turkish  china ;  Derby,  Sevres, 
and  Japanese  porcelain  ;  Moorish,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese,  Mexican,  and  New  Guinea  pottery. 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  shows  portrait 
medallions  in  statuary  marble  of  Archbishops 
Tait  and  Manning,  of  Canterbury  and  West- 
minster, and  two  carved  panels  in  English  oak. 
He  also  exhibits  a  collection  of  ancient  tiles, 
comprising  specimens  from  Nuneaton  Abbey, 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  many  West  of  England 
churches,  and  others  from  Pompeii,  Persia, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  Amongst  the  other  ex- 
hibits at  Newton  Abbot  are  mosaics,  tapestry, 
and  lace. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts  last  week  Mr.  Alexander  Frazer,  M.A., 
optician,  communicated  a  paper  on  "  A  Form  of 
Ball  and  Socket  Level,"  for  which  he  claimed 
the  advantage  that  it  could  be  used  either  with 
or  without  the  ball  and  socket.    In  the  discus-  j 
sion  which  followed,  a  general  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  | 
Mr.  Frazer  had  already  been  adopted  or  tried  j 
and  given  up,  and  that  the  ball  and  socket  level  j 
was  generally  used  in  preference  to  the  common  j 
level.     After  some  additional  remarks  from  Mr.  j 
Sang,  who  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old 
English  level,  and  who  pointed  out  that  a  per- 
fectly straight  level  could  not  be  got,  the  com- 
munication was  remitted  to  the  committee. 

A  new  clock  has  been  erected  at  the  Town. 
Hall,  Newbury.  The  clock  shows  the  time  on 
four  external  dials  7ft.  in  diameter,  composed  of 
skeleton  cast-iron  frames,  the  centres  of  which 
are  glazed  with  polished  plate  glass,  ground  on 
one  side  and  made  opaque.  There  is  also  a  small 
index  dial  inside,  by  which  to  set  the  outside 
hands.  The  clock  is  built  on  a  solid  horizontal 
cast-iron  bed-frame,  which  is  planed.  The 
escapement  is  the  double  three-legged  gravity, 
by  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  with  phosphor-bronze 
pallets.  This  is  the  most  accurate  kind  _  of 
escapement  made,  and  is  similar  in  construction 
to  the  large  clock  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  pendulum  is  compensated,  and  has  a 
cylindrical  bob  of  2cwt.  All  the  work  has  been 
finished  by  Messrs.  Pot  ts  and  Sons,  of  Guildford  - 
street,  Leeds,  who  have  lately  erected  the  large 
clock  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  strikes  tho 
hours  on  the  famous  Big  Tom,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Chimes  on  four  smaller  bells.  The  same 
firm  arc  now  erecting  a  large  clock  for  Mr. 
Horace  Davey,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  for  the  new  pier  at 
Bournemouth,  each  of  them  being  from  the 
design  and  plans  of  Sir.  E.  Beckett.  The 
raising  of  tho  tower  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Elliott,  of  the  Albert  Steam  Joinery 
works,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Money, 
architect,  at  a  cost  of  £600, 


ROBERT  DAVISON 

1(1  years  in  Studio,  Alnwick  Castle,  and  19  years  with  Burke  & Oti 
Marble  and  Ueramic  Mos.de.  Pavements  and  Mural  D«0oiatlon», 

Wood  and  stone  Carvin«  executed  from  Architects  Dealnu. 
Jura*  Italian  Marble  Work  supplied  to  Bu ,ide.  < u  'eadj  for  llxing. 

•  PICCADILLY  CrBCUS,  loNUON,  W. 


Orricus  : 


The  Irish  National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at 
Dublin  is  being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000. 
Mr  G.  U.  Henderson  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Stubbs  and  Brodigan,  Amiens-street,  Dublin,  are 
tho  contractors. 
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THE    LATE    ME.  WILLIAM 
BUKGES,  A.R.A. 

MANY  of  our  readers  have,  by  this  time 
heard  with  mournful  surprise  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Burges.  Few,  pro- 
bably, beyond  his  most  intimate  friends 
knew  of  his  illness  save  from  a  brief  an- 
nouncement which  appeared  in  our  own 
columns  on  the  loth  instant,  and  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  he  was  recovering.  This, 
indeed,  at  the  time  was  the  fact.  Mr. 
Burges  had  been  seized  with  paralysis  at 
Cardiff,  on  the  1st  of  April — the  very  day 
on  which  his  last  published  communication, 
penned  not  very  many  hours  before,  ap- 
peared in  this  journal ;  he  was  brought 
from  Cardiff  to  his  own  house  at  Kensington, 
and  there  recovered — or  appeared  to  recover 
— from  his  attack  uninterruptedly  up  to  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died.  On 
Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  his  illness 
took  a  very  unfavourable  turn ;  his  left  lung 
and  heart  became  successively  paralysed, 
and  he  passed  away  peacefully  and  ap- 
parently painlessly  a  few  minutes  before 
midnight.  He  was  buried  on  Wednesday 
last  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Cemetery  at 
Lower  Norwood. 

Mr.  William  Burges  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Burges,  of  Worthing,  a  well-known 
•civil  engineer  of  the  firm  of  Walker  and 
Burges,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
who  survives  his  son.  The  deceased  was 
born  cn  December  2nd,  1827,  and  entered 
King's  College  in  1839,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  eminent  Gothic  architect, 
Mr.  Edward  Blore,  to  whom  he  was  articled 
in  1844.  His  first  sketching  tour  was  made 
in  his  native  county,  Su9sex,  iu  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  his  holidays  during  the  follow- 
ing two  years  were  employed  in  measuring 
old  buildings  in  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk. 
In  1849  he  went  to  assist  Sir  Digby  Wyatt, 
with  whom  he  remained  some  time.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Burges  visited  Normandy, 
and  in  1850  continued  his  Continental  studies 
in  Belgium  and  Germany.  Four  years  later 
he  made  a  more  extended  stay  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  and  drawing  the 
principal  architectural  remains  and  buildings 
in  France  and  Italy.  The  strong  impres- 
sions he  acquired  during  this  time  of  the 
suitability  of  French  Mediaeval  work  for 
modern  uses,  never  lost  its  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Burges. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1855  and  the 
beginning  of  1850,  Mr.  Burges,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  prepared  his 
first  design  of  importance  in  competition 
for  the  erection  of  Lille  Cathedral.  On  the 
13th  March,  185G,  the  designs  were  publicly 
exhibited,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  the 
award  was  made  by  a  jury  presided  over  by 
M.  de  Contencin  and  composed  of  M.  de 
Caumont,  M.  d'Ainstang,  L'Abbe  Martin 
(whose  subsequent  conduct  was  justly 
reprobated),  and  Herr  Reichensperger — all 
well-known  archaeologists.  Messrs.  Questal 
and  Denjoy  and  Mr.  Edward  Pugin  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  jury  for  the  sake 
of  their  professional  assistance ;  but  the 
last-named  gentleman  had.  we  believe,  no 
voice  in  the  verdict.  The  jury  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  £240  to  Messrs.  Burges  and 
Clutton,  and  the  second  prize  of  £160  to 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  Of  the  remaining  17 
prizes,  six  were  awarded  to  English  archi- 
tects—among whom  was  Mr.  R.  Popplewell 
Pullan.  Mr.  Burges'  brother-in-law— four 
were  gained  by  Frenchmen,  four  by  Ger- 


mans, and  three  by  a  Belgian,  Swiss,  and 
Luxembourgeois  respectively.  The  result 
was  as  creditable  to  English  art  as  what  fol- 
lowed was  discreditable  to  French  honesty. 
In  spite  of  the  manly  independence  of  the 
majority  of  the  jury,  who  refused  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
Messrs.  Burges  and  Clutton  were  paid  their 
premium,  and  their  design  was  handed  over 
to  1' Abbe  Martin  and  M.  Leroy,  a  local  archi- 
tect, to  be  mauled  and  patchworked  into  a 
French  edifice.  M.  Leroy,  in  the  compe- 
tition, had  gained  a  silver  medal  and  the 
tenth  place !  In  those  days  we  were  compara- 
tively unaccustomed  to  the  uncongenial 
task  of  criticising  unfair  competitions.  We 
have  had,  unfortunately,  many  times  since 
to  rebuke  similar  instances  of  shameless  and 
audacious  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  com- 
mittees and  other  bodies  charged  with  the 
management  of  architectural  competitions  ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  reason  to  change  the 
opinion  we  expressed  in  the  Building 
News  of  April  1G,  1858,  that  "the  Lille 
Competition  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
amid  all  the  modern  iniquities  of  its  kind 
for  its  injustice,  bad  faith,  and  intolerance 
— a  warning  to  English  architects,  and  a 
monument  of  French  pretensions  to  world- 
wide sympathy  and  unselfish  love  of 
art." 

During  the  year  1857,  Mr.  Burges,  still 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Clutton,  restored 
the  beautiful  chapter-house  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  executing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
elaborate  decorations.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  the  first  premium  for  a  design  sub- 
mitted in  his  own  name  for  an  English 
church  at  Constantinople.  Two  years  later 
he  designed  the  cathedral  for  Brisbane,  the 
capital  of  the  colony  of  Queensland,  and  in 
the  same  year  (1859)  Fleet  Church,  near 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

The  restoration  of  Waltham  Abbey  and 
reconstruction  of  the  east  end  of  that 
notable  church  was  commenced  about  this 
time,  and  later  ori  the  side  chapel,  long  used 
as  a  village  school,  was  recast  and  thrown  in 
to  the  church  under  Mr.  Burges'  supervision. 
Cork  Cathedral  was  designed  in  1862,  and 
was  won  in  a  public  competition,  in  which 
63  architects  took  part.  The  motto  of  Mr. 
Burges'  design  was  "  Non  Mortuus  sed 
Virescit,"  and  he  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  £100,  the  second,  of  £50,  being 
given  to  "Let  Us  Arise  and  Build"  by  Mr.  T. 
N.  Deane,  of  Dublin.  Great  exception  was 
taken  to  the  chosen  design,  and  Mr.  Burges 
replied,  defending  his  design,  urging  that 
no  one  contemplated  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral,  towers,  spires,  and  all  complete  for 
the  stipulated  sum  of  £15,000.  The  building, 
although  it  has  been  erected  for  some  years, 
is  only  now  being  completed.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Burges  undertook  the  design  for 
Lord  Carington's  house — another  important 
work— and  in  1864  he  was  engaged  in  de- 
signing and  supervising  the  decorations  of 
Worcester  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  includ- 
ing the  stalls,  the  alabaster  lectern,  and 
other  important  additions.  At  this  time  Mr, 
Burges  delivered  a  series  of  Cantor  lectures 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  Applied 
Arts,  of  a  characteristically  original  and 
practical  kind.  These  were  afterwards  re- 
published in  complete  form,  and  are  still 
well  worthy  of  study.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Burges  made  his  two  well-known  Medteval 
or  Diirer-like  drawings  of  St.  Simon  Stylite?, 
illustrating  Tennyson's  poem,  and  the 
Market-square  Fountain  design,  both  pic- 
tures being  admirable  examples  of  the 
periods  of  Art  of  which  their  author  was  so 
devoted  a  student.  Photographs  of  these 
two  drawings  decorate  the  offices  of  several 
Gothic  architects,  and  we  reproduced  the 
former,  with  Mr.  Burges'  leave,  in  1874. 
Among  other  restorations,  about  which  Mr. 
Burges  was  consulted,  the  important 
church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  was  reported 
upon,  and  careful  drawings  made,  but  the 


work  was  held  over  for  want  of  funds.'  Ijasfc 
year  tho  work,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bulterfield,  a  new  Vicar  having  been 
appointed.  Mr.  Buttci field  has,  however, 
during  the  past  few  days,  declined  to  go  on 
with  tho  work  on  account  of  the  divided 
state  of  public  feeling  in  the  town  with 
regard  to  the  matter. 

In  1865  Mr.  Burges  began  the  work  at 
Cardiff  Castle  for  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and 
to  this  task  he  has  devoted  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  from  that  time 
up  to  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  his 
last  illness,  when,  as  already  stated,  he  was 
engaged    in    supervising    works   at  the 
castle.    The  new  Tower,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  is  a  most  important  erection  having 
elaborate  and  beautiful  decorations  through- 
out.   The  work  executed  by  Mr.  Burges 
also  includes  a  quadrangle  of  new  stables, 
and  a  picturesque  timber  bridge  in  connection 
with  the  castle-grounds.    The  grand  stair- 
case, another  very  important  feature  in  the 
castle,  is  also  entirely  from  Mr.  Burges'  de- 
sign ;  a  water-colour  view  of  this  work  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  j'ear  or 
two  since.     Mr.  M'Connochie's  house  in 
Park-lane,  Cardiff,  should  also  be  mentioned. 
This  was  the  work  selected  by  Viollet-le- 
Duc  for  illustration  of  an  example  of  an 
English  house  in  his  well-known  "  Habita- 
tions Modernes,"  and  where,  much  to  Mr. 
Burges'   dismay,    the    celebrated  French 
architect  has  not  hesitated  to  show  con- 
struction and  details  which  in  reality  do  not 
exist  in  Mr.  Burges'  work.    Going  back  for 
a  moment  to  1866,  we  must  record  the  Art 
School  at  Bombay,  designed  by  Mr.  Burges, 
and  among  various  minor  works,  a  ware- 
house in  Thames-street,  j  ustly  admired  as  a 
much-needed  proof  of  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining mercantile  requirements  with  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  a  group  of  model  lodging- 
houses  in  Soho.    In  1870  Mr.  Burges  de- 
signed his  most  successful  church  at  Studley 
Royal,  for  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  a  work 
respecting  which    many  legal  difficulties 
ensued  subsequently  with   the  contractor, 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  acting  as  referee.  This 
work,  we  have  heard  it  stated,  was  designed 
at  a  moment's  notice  on  the  spot,  by  Mr. 
Burges,  single-handed,  the  T-square  and 
drawing-board  having  been  provided  by 
Lady  Ripon,  so  that  the  design  might  be 
made,   as  she  said,  by  her  architect,  and 
under  her  influence. 

The  competition  for  the  New  Law  Courts 
brought  Mr.  Burges  into  the  field  with  a 
design  so  admirable,  so  original,  and  so 
striking,  that  even  those  who  are  now 
witnessing  the  gradual  realisation  of  Pro- 
fessor Street's  noble  structure,  must  always 
cast  back  some  thoughts  of  regret  to  Mr. 
Burges'  Strand  front,  which  was,  beyond  aU 
question,  the  most  artistically  conceived  de- 
sign submitted.  It  has  been  urged — by 
ourselves  at  the  time  among  others — that  the 
circular  towers  were  wanting  in  connection 
with  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  ;  but 
this  defect  could  easily  have  been  removed, 
and  we  confess,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of 
our  back  volumes  wherein  are  fortunately 
preserved  the  splendid  and  vigorous  con- 
ception destined  never  to  become  a  reality, 
we  cannot  help  a  comparison  of  what  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand  might  have  looked 
like  with  Mr.  Burges'  bridge  across  the 
spot  where  the  old  bar  stood,  and  its  present 
appearance,  with  that  queer  creation  of  an 
inferior  mind — the  griffin  and  his  belongings 
— dominating  and  obstructing  the  roadway. 
It  is,  perhaps,  an  additional  reason  for  our 
gratification  at  the  preservation  of  Mr. 
Burges'  great  design  iu  our  own  pages,  that 
at  South  Kensington  the  original  drawings 
are  still  packed  iu  an  out-of-the  way  corner 
in  as  neglected  and  dusty  a  condition  as  may 
well  be  conceived. 

In  1872,  Castle  Coch,  Glamorganshire, 
was  re-constructed  after  the  strict  Mediaeval 
fashion,  and  Trinity  College,  at  Hartford, 
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Connecticut,  a  year  or  two  later,  was  com- 
menced from  Mr.  Burges'  design.  The 
college  comprises  a  series  of  buildings, 
having  two  quads,  with  alarge  hall  and  chapel. 
The  yet  unfinished  church  of  St.  Faith, 
Stoke  Newington,  is  among  Mr.  Burges' 
London  buildings,  and  his  additions  to  the 
furniture  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-street, 
should  be  named.  In  1872,  Mr.  Burges 
designed  a  cathedral  for  Edinburgh,  in  com- 
petition with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Street. 
Mr.  Burges  also  built  the  Ripon  Grammar 
School,  and  the  new  speech-room  at  Harrow, 
and  one  of  his  last-executed  works  was  his  own 
remarkable  house  atMelbury-road,  Holland- 
park,  Kensington,  -where  he  died.  This 
building  we  have  more  than  once  described, 
and  a  view  and  a  plan  formed  the  first  of 
our  "Artists' Homes"  series,  published  April 
25,  1880.  Mr.  Burges  was  still  continuing 
— and  probably  would  have  been  for  ever 
continuing — the  decorations  and  furnishings, 
which  were  on  the  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete scale.  So  particular  was  the  deceased 
architect  to  have  every  article  of  furniture 
in  household  use  in  harmony  with  the  rest, 
that  different  spoons  and  vessels  were  de- 
signed by  him  for  various  purposes,  all  in 
silver,  set  with  jewels,  and  all  differently 
emblematical  of  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  to  be  applied. 

Of  Mr.  Burges's  other  great  unexecuted 
work — his  design  for  the  decoration  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral — we  gave  our  opinion  at 
the  time  of  its  exhibition.  We  did  not  then, 
nor  do  we  now,  think  either  his  own  reputa- 
tion or  that  of  the  cathedral  suffered  by  its 
rejection  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  no 
one,  except  the  artist  himself,  could  have 
fully  realised  the  appearance  the  design 
would  have  presented  in  execution,  from  the 
inch  scale  models  exhibited  in  1872.  Some 
idea,  indeed,  may  have  been  gained  of  what 
might  have  been,  from  the  perspective  views 
of  his  scheme  which  Mr.  Burges  afterwards 
exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  ;  but  we 
still  question,  especially  when  we  recall  ex- 
pressions we  have  heard  him  use  years  ago 
with  regard  to  the  character  and  value  of 
the  cathedral  which  he  essayed  to  decorate, 
whether  Mr.  Burges  sympathised  sufficiently 
with  its  architectural  spirit  and  purpose  to 
fit  him  for  the  task. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Burges's  ability  was  of 
a  high  order.  He  was  a  frequent  and  always 
welcome  contributor  to  these  pages.  Among 
his  signed  articles,  to  which  only  we  can 
specially  allude,  we  may  mention  his  review 
of  Planche's  last  work,  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
of  Costume,"  and  other  reviews  of  books. 
He  also  rendered  considerable  assistance  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  that  architect's  "  Glean- 
ings from  Westminsttr  Abbey,"  and  was 
more  recently  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
Baron  de  Cosson,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
critical  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  antique 
and  Mediaeval  helmets,  which  was  exhibited 
last  year  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  in  the  New  Burlington. 
He  had  promised  to  read  a  paper  at  the 
Architectural  Association  a  fortnight  from 
to-day  —  May  13th  —  on  "Queen  Anne 
Architecture."  This  lecture  would  probably 
have  been  of  an  unusually  interesting  cha- 
racter, and  had  occupied  the  mind  of  its 
author  for  some  time — indeed,  not  many 
weeks  since,  Mr.  Burges  pleaded  its 
preparation  as  an  excuse  for  not  under- 
taking a  paper  for  this  journal  on  a 
somewhat  similar  subject.  Mr.  Burges 
died  unmarried.  Of  his  professional  and 
private  character,  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  none  who  knew  him  failed 
to  remark  the  thoroughness  and  single- 
mindedness  which  especially  marked  all  he 
did  and  attempted.  The  Bishop  of  Cork's 
remarks,  which  wo  reproduce  below,  will  be 
re-echoed  by  all  who  know  Mr.  Burges. 
Few  architects  have  been  more  respected  and 
loved  than  he  was  by  his  pupils  and 
assistants.     Among  the  latter  were  Mr. 


William  Emerson,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  Mr.  Deane, 
jun.,  of  Dublin;  Mr.  W.  H.  Lonsdale,  and 
Mr.  Chapel,  his  confidential  assistant.  Mr. 
Burges  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  28th  of  February  last— an 
honour  as  well  deserved  as  it  was,  in  our 
opinion,  unduly  delayed. 


In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Burges,  of 
London,  the  architect  of  St.  Finn  Barre's  Cathe- 
dral, no  chimes  were  rung  out  on  Sunday  last  in 
Cork  Cathedral.  There  was  a  large  congregation 
at  the  afternoon  service,  at  which  the  Lord  Bishop 
delivered  a  brief  address.  Special  hymns  were 
sung  in  place  of  the  usual  Easter  ones. 

His  lordship  selected  as  his  text  the  9th  chap, 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  10th  verse  — 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might ;  for  there  U  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither 
thou  goest."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  said 
they  were  told  in  the  New  Testament  that  the 
life  in  this  world  was  merely  a  preparation  for 
the  greater,  the  higher,  the  nobler  life,  which  by 
Christ's  grace,  blessing,  and  mercy  they  were  to 
live  beyond  the  grave.  Having  referred  to  the 
death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  his  lordship  said 
another  life  had  passed  away  during  the  past 
week  which  they  were  all,  perhaps,  most  inti- 
mately connected  with.  It  was  to  him,  per- 
sonally, a  great  shock  to  receive  into  his  hand 
the  message  of  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
architect,  Mr.  Burges.  As  they  looked  at  the 
noble  building  they  were  reminded  of  that 
gifted  man.  It  was  a  solemn  thought  that  the 
creating  mind  was  now  at  rest,  that  no  more 
work  would  be  done  by  the  genius  who,  before 
one  stone  of  that  magnificent  cathedral  was 
laid,  planned  it  all,  and  saw  it  in  his  own  mind. 
Many  a  criticism  was  passed  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  work  on  the  skill  and  power  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  he  (his  lordship)  found  that  of  the 
number  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  visited  that 
church — he  found  that  those  who  knew  most  of 
architecture,  those  who  have  seen  the  works  of 
great  men  in  other  lands,  it  was  they  who  most 
admired  the  proportions  and  the  beauty  of  that 
cathedral.  He  (his  lordship)  never  met  a  pro- 
fessional man  more  thoroughly  conscientious  in 
his  work,  or  more  anxious  about  the  detail  of 
every  part,  whether  of  the  structure  or  orna- 
mentation of  the  building,  a  conscientiousness 
which  led  him  also— although  his  work  was 
expensive,  and  at  times  very  expensive — to  tell 
beforehand  the  cost,  so  that  he  might  not  lead 
unwittingly  those  who  trusted  in  him  into  any 
expense  greater  than  was  expected.  The 
cathedral  shows  unity  in  all  its  parts  and  all  its 
designs  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  one  mind, 
and  now  that  he  was  gone  it  would  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

As  the  congregation  left  the  sacred  building 
Dr.  Marks  played  the  "Dead  March"  on  the 
organ. 

The  following  designs  and  drawings,  by  Mr.  Burges, 
have  appeared  in  the  Building  News  : — St.  Ron  Barre's 
Cathedral,  Cork  (gen.  view),  July  17, 1863  (longitudinal 
section),  June  3,  1864  (tympanum  over  north  door), 
April  17,  1874  (mosaics),  Dec.  19,  1879,  Jan.  30  and 
Feb.  20,  1880.  Brisbane  Cathedral,  Queensland  (in- 
terior), Dec.  28, 1860.  Competitive  design  for  St.  Mary's 
Cathedra],  Edinburgh  (west  elevation) ,  Feb.  14  (north  do. 
and  section),  March  14  (three  sections),  Feb.  21,  1873. 
New  tower,  Cardiff  Castle,  for  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Dec. 
9,  1870.  Competition  design  for  New  Law  Courts  (Strand 
front),  April  18  and  May  3, 1867.  Trinity  College,  Harfc- 
ford,  Conn.,  April  17,  1874.  Warehouse,  46,  Upper 
Thames-street,  Nov.  23, 1866.  Model  lodging-houses,  St. 
Anne'scourt,  Soho,  Jan.  11,  1867.  Door  at  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  and  Girouette,  formerly  at  Tournai,  July  7,  1865. 
Window  furniture  at  Hotel  de  Ville,  Rouen,  Oct.  28, 
1870.  Litany  desk,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Wells-street, 
and  alabaster  lectern  and  candelabrum  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  March  6,  1868;  cabinet,  November  11, 
1870  ;  decanters  and  drinking  cup  in  silver,  and  es eritoir, 
April  17,  1874.  "St.  Simon  Stylites"— a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  illustrating  Tennyson's  poem— April  17,  1874. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— No.  I. 

TAKING  the  collection  generally,  and 
confining  ourselves  this  week  as  usual 
to  a  mere  list,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that 
there  is  a  paucity  of  good  subjects.  Mr. 
Street  sends  four  drawings,  and  Mr.  Water- 
houso  has  done  his  best ;  but  we  miss  works 
from  the  hands  of  either  Mr.  Pearson  or  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  and  the  late  Mr.  Burges, 
A.R.  A.,  does  not  seem  to  have  sent  anything. 


Such  names,  too,  as  Arthur  Blomfield,  W. 
Emerson,  J.  P.  Seddon,  J.  D.  Sedding, 
T.  Graham  Jackson,  or  John  Gibson  arc 
either  not  represented  cr  but  indifferently. 
Neither  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  there,  nor 
is  Mr.  Collcutt,  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Lee,  nor  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson ;  indeed,  we 
beUeve  that  one  or  more  of  these  architects 
have  this  year  had  their  works  refused. 

Taking  Mr.  Street's  exhibits  first,  his  own 
two  drawings  are  of  course  the  best,  especially 
the  cross  view  of  "  Bristol  Cathedral  Nave  " 
(1109).  The  "  Duncombe  Monument  in  York 
Minster"  (1093)  is  perhaps  less  happy. 
The  water-colour  view  (1101)  of  "  Kingston 
Church,  Dorset,"  hardly  does  Mr.  Street 
justice,  as  the  drawing  is  in  some  respects 
very  faulty,  especially  in  the  lines  of  the 
chancel  arch.  No.  1057 , ' '  The  English  Church 
at  Rome,"  is  this  architect's  fourth  work. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  has  trusted  entirely  to  his 
own  brush,  and  in  No.  1010  has  given  us 
one  of  the  best  designs  he  has  ever  made,  the 
subject  being  the  "  Liverpool  Pier  Head 
Clock-Tower,"  to  be  erected  in  memory  of 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  M.P.  His  second  work  (No. 
1043)  illustrates  "The  Library  at  Eaton 
Hall,  Cheshire, ' '  but  we  like  the  detail  less.  The 
third  drawing  by  the  same  hand  will  attract 
most  attention,  because  it  shows  Mr.  Water- 
house  using  the  Free  Classic  details  or  the 
much-abused  "  Queen  Anne."  The  subject, 
too,  is  a  new  and  important  one,  providing, 
as  it  does,  a  Central  Institution  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Technical  Education,  to  be 
erected  in  the  Exhibition-road,  Kensington. 
Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner  have  only  two 
drawings,  and  these  are  in  pen-and-ink.  The 
more  important  of  the  two  is  a  west  view  of 
"  St.  Michael's  Church,"  now  building  at 
Camden  Town,  showing  the  tower  with 
which  this  building  is  to  be  finished. 
The  west  window  seems  out  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  design.  No.  1078 
shows  their  second  work,  The  "  Master's 
Lodge,  University  College,  Oxford,"  recently 
built  in  an  Elizabethan  style.  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  in  the  "  New  St  ibles  in  Brick- street, 
Park-lane  "  (10S5),  indulges  in  the  style  of 
the  hour,  Queen  Anne.  We  like  far  better 
his  "  Church  of  St.  Mary  Caynham,  near 
Ludlow  "  (1111).  "  The  Mission  Church  at 
Lewisham,"  by  the  same  architect,  No. 
1047,  is  also  a  characteristic  interior.  Mr. 
John  O.  Scott's  best  work  is  an  exterior  by 
his  own  pen,  of  his  "Church  at  Burton- 
on-Trent"(1115).  His  "  Lahore  Cathedral" 
suffers  from  the  elevations,  by  means  of  which 
the  building  is  shown.  Close  by  is  a  nicely- 
treated  country  mansion,  clearly  drawn  in 
brown  ink,  called  "  Nether  Court,"  at  Hen- 
don  (1121),  by  Mr.  Coutts  Stone,  well  placed 
on  a  raised  terrace,  and  showing  careful 
study  of  old  houses  of  the  period  chosen.  Just 
to  the  left  we  have  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose's  "St.. 
Paul's  Choir  Schools,  E.C."  The  work  has 
been  built  some  years,  and  is  well  known .  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke  has  this  year  contributed  two 
views  of  a  house  in  his  favourite  brick 
style,  and  called  the  "  Warren,  Hayes  Com- 
mon, Kflnt."  We  like  the  entrance-view 
(1086)  the  better  of  the  two.  No.  1108,  just 
above,  by  Messrs.  Ware  and  Stokes,  the 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  at  Exeter,  is 
a  boldly-treated  building,  also  illustrated  by 
other  views,  1015  and  1019.  Mr.  Alexander 
Graham's  "  New  Front  in  Regent-street  "  for 
Howell  and  James,  is  hung  too  high  for 
close  inspection  (1107),  but  the  executed 
building  is  certainly  a  striking  one.  The 
"  New  Grammar  School,"  at  Wellingborough 
(1102)  is  well  hung,  as  it  deserves,  but  the 
same  architect's  "Bank  at  Stamford,"  is 
skyed  so  as  to  be  beyond  all  chance  of  ex- 
amination. Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  is 
represented  by  his  "Church  of  St.  Hilda," 
Leeds,  but  the  drawing  is  hung  so  high 
that,  like  the  one  nexc  to  it—"  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Church,  Ushaw  College  "  (1 105),  by 
Messrs.  Dunn  and   Hansom— we  are  only 
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able,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  to  examine 
it.  The  "  Lewisham  Sunday-schools  of  the 
Cougregationalists  "  is  by  Mr.  Geo.  Sherrin. 
The  " Eaikes  Memorial  Church"  (1092)  we 
hardly  like,  but  Mr.  H.  J.  Green's  restora- 
tion, or  rather,  rebuilding  of  the  de- 
molished Church  of  Wells  -  next  -  Sea, 
Norfolk,  is  very  interesting,  and  so 
is  the  dashed-in  sketch  of  "  St.  Ni-holas 
Tower,  Caen"  (1047),  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 
Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child's  drawings  this 
year  are  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  No.  1075,  a 
"Residence  for  Baron  de  Casson,"isthebest, 
perhaps.  Mr.  John  Douglas  has  a  view  of 
"Barron  Court,  near  Chester."  "  Hailey- 
bury,  Branksome  Park,  Bournemouth,"  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys  (1071)  should  not  have 
been  skyed  as  it  is.  Mr.  Sherrin's  "Master's 
House  at  Weybridge "  is  also  cruelly  hung 
(next  to  the  last  mentioned),  and  so  is  Mr. 
Ernest  George's  single  exhibit,  "  The  Coffee 
Tavern  and  Hostelry  at  Newark-on-Trent  " 
(1082).  Mr.  Roger  Smith's  "Hospital  at 
Hampstead"  deserved  a  better  drawing  than 
No.  1072,  and  the  same  building  has  already 
been  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  exhibits  a  practical 
drawing  (1069)  of  a  Pulpit  in  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Brighton,  with  plans  arranged 
complete.  The  most  charming  interior 
water-colour  in  the  room  is  Mr.  Haigh's 
delightful  "  View  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hudson's 
Church  (1055)  at  Southsea."  The  style  of 
the  design  is  mixed  in  character,  but  bold 
and  effective.  "The New  R.  C.  Church  and 
Schools  at  Bromley,"  by  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell, 
deserve  notice,  and  so  does  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brydon's  "  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Covent-gar- 
den."  Messrs.  Hadfield's  "  Central  Entrance 
to  the  Sheffield  Corn  Exchange"  shows  a 
late-in-date  arched  way  in  very  good  style 
well  carried  out.  Mr.  F.  Kempson  sends 
his  "  Hereford  County  College,"  a  work  of 
considerable  size ;  and  Mr.  West  Neve  has 
a  drawing  giving  some  small  offices  at 
Cranbrook,  Kent.  "  The  Staircase  Hall, 
St.  Cloud,  Paris"  (1044),  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Howard,  is  Japanese-like  and  clever ;  and 
we  like  Mr.  Bell's  "House  at  Brighton." 
Mr.  John  Pettie's  "  House  at  Hampstead," 
by  Messrs.  Flockhart  and  Wallace,  is  a 
painter's  house ;  and  so  is  "  Hove  House, 
Chiswick"  (1040),  by  Mr.  Maurice  B. 
Adams,  a  work  we  have  lately  illustrated. 
Mr.  Chisholm  has  an  important  work  in  the 
"Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  Bombay" 
(1029),  and  Mr.  E.  J.  May  has  a  "  Vicarage 
at  Turnham  Green,"  which  is  unfortunately 
skyed.  "The  Ivory  Door"  (1012)  is  by 
Mr.  G.  A  Storey,  A. R.A.,  and  gives  a  detail 
about  full  size. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 

WATER-COLOURS. 
■rPHE  gallery  of  this  society  at  53,  Pall 
J-  Mall,  opens  with  a  strong  display  of 
landscape.  Harry  Johnson,  C.  Vacher, 
Harry  Hine,  the  late  F.  J.  Skill,  J.  Au- 
monier,  E.  M.  Wimperis,  J.  W.  Whymper, 
J.  Mogford,  J.  Fahey,  H.  G.  Hine,  and  T. 
Collier,  are  well  represented,  and  their  works 
exhibit  as  great  a  variety  of  characteristics. 
Mrs.  W.  Oliver's  "Lake  of  Como"  is  an 
unpretending  sketch,  though  skilful  in  the 
light  which  is  reflected  in  the  quiet  lake; 
and  among  the  smaller  unpretending  sub- 
jects, Harry  Hine  contributes  several  in  his 
clear  luminous  style.  "  Old  Eastbourne  " 
is  full  of  softened  light  and  air,  transparent 
and  granulated  in  the  tints.  His  "  Dur- 
ham "  is  almost  Turneresque,  so  soft  and 
aerial  are  the  colours;  and  "A  Misty 
Evening  "  is  equally  broad  and  full  of  at- 
mosphere. "A  Mill  on  the  Ivel"  (13G)  is 
remarkable  for  its  light  and  air.  Harry 
Johnson,  another  well-known  artist  in  this 
gallery,  in  his  "  Twilight  on  the  Stour," 
gives  us  a  pleasing  summer  river  scene, 
granulated  in  its  texture  of  colour  ;  and  the 


same  artist's  "View  of  Narni,  with  Roman 
and  Med : as val  Bridges  "  (109),  is  a  well- 
finished  drawing  of  a  sunny  scene,  picturesque 
in  the  masses  of  structure  and  hilly  land- 
scape.   Charles  Vacher  sends  no  less  than 
seven  pictures,  remarkable  for  their  delicate 
colouring  and  calmness.  His  "  View  of  Esa, 
between  Nice  and  Monaco  "  (8),  is  a  large 
and  highly-finished  scene,  painted  in  soft 
warm  ba'my  tones,  so  characteristic  of  his 
work,   and    at   first    sight    suggesting  a 
chromo-litho  effect.     The   lofty  Maritime 
Alps  rising  in  the  background,  bathed  by  the 
water   of  the  placid  bay,  and   the  aerial 
colouring,  take  us  into  a  Southern  clime,  and 
it  is  this  sunny  geniality  which  to  English 
picture  admirers  has  a  somewhat  fascinating 
effect.    The   "  View   near  the  Church  of 
Monte  Sacro,  Lake  Orta,"  is  another  Italian 
landscape,  glowing  in  warm  tones  of  sun- 
light.   Scenes  on  the  Nile,  especially  No. 
170   "  Temple    of    Kom    Ombos,  Upper 
Egypt,  "  are  fine  renderings,  the  roseate  hue 
on  the  temple  reflecting  the  moonlight,  and 
the   softened  glow  gives  an  air  of  sleepy 
stillness  to  the  scene.    The  late  F.  J.  Skill's 
"  Bexhill,  Sussex,"  Marian  Chase's  lovely 
basket  of  primroses  (10),  and  the  drawing 
of  the  roadside  bank ;  her   ' '  Grapes  and 
Apples,"  Mrs.   W.  Duffield's  fine  flower 
piece,  depicting  "Pelargoniums,"   are  all 
pictures  that  will  bear  close  scrutiny,  and 
draw  admiration  for  their  finished  execution. 
E.  H.  Fahey,  known  as  a  disciple  of  the  Im- 
pressionist school,  is  the  contributor  of  one  of 
those  simple  but  intensely  feeling  studies  of 
juvenile  life,  which  is  a  favourite  theme 
with  modern  artists.    The  light-haired  little 
girl  seated  in  a  green-stuffed  arm-chair  of 
our  grandfathers  is  more  remarkable  as  a 
study  of  colour.     Less   satisfactory   as  a 
study  of  features  is  H.  B.  Roberts'  No.  22, 
a  peasant  girl  in  a  garden  with  a  bundle  of 
freshly-picked  rhubarb.  J.  Aumonier,  in  24, 
also  an  artist  of  the  Impressionist  school, 
sends  a  large  picture  of   ' '  Chelsea  from 
Battersea  Park."    The  figures  in  the  Em- 
bankment promenade  are  as  truthful  and  as 
free  from  the  faults  of  many  pictures  of 
popular  subjects  as  the  drawing  and  colour 
of  the  Chelsea  Hospital  and  houses  in  the 
distance.     The    colours    are    worked  in 
tempera,   and  a  pleasing  atmosphere  and 
natural  tone  pervades  the  work.    Da  con- 
trast to  Mr.  Vacher' s  serene  landscapes  are  the 
rugged,  breezy  commons  and  fresh-looking 
moors  E.  M.  Wimperis  loves  to  dwell  on. 
"The  Ford  near  Criccieth  "  (29),  an  open 
moor,  grey  in  its  tones  and  looming  in  the 
distance,   is   drawn  with  a  breadth  and 
vigour  characteristic  of  this   artist,  who 
gives  us  besides  other  spirited  sketches 
of  open  landscape  as  in  the  wild  bleak  view 
of  "Estuary  near  Portmadoc,"  "On  the 
Shore"  (72),  "  Shore  at  Exmouth "  (76),  and 
sketches  of  common  and  moor  (131  and 
200).  G.  Clausen,  in  "  Gay  wood  Almshouses, 
King's  Lynn"  (31),  shows  clever  handling 
in  blends   of   colour,   sharp  and  defined 
lights  and  shadows,  rather  impressionistic  in 
manner ;  and  in  a  totally  different  vein  must  be 
mentioned  the  ideal  figure- studies  of  the 
late  Augustus  Bouvier,  an  artist  who  has 
acquired  distinction  for  his  graceful  figure 
compositions  of  an  emblematic  kind.  In 
the  present  collection,  "The  Lamp  Seller" 
(34).  "Repose"   (47),  "  Saltatrix  "  (54), 
"The  Fountain"  (101),  "Psyche"  (162), 
and  the  "  Wood  Nymph  "  (189),  are  each  in 
its  way,  the  dainty  and  fanciful  creation  of 
a  refined  imagination.    The  Greek  feeling 
in  the  pose  and  drapery  of  the  figures  in  the 
"  Lamp  Seller,"  the  symbolised  expression 
of  the  dancing  girl  in  "  Saltatrix,"  and  the 
airy  and  zephyr-like  movement  and  drapery 
of  the  girl  on  a  swing  in   the  "  Wood 
Nymph,"  are  characteristic  of  this  artist's 
work.    We  cannot  be  blind,  however,  to  a 
certain  stiffness  in  the  limbs,  and  a  rather 
artificial   treatment    of    colour  pervades 
many  of  these  studies.    Guido  R.  Bach,  a 


a  well-known  member  of  the  Institute-,  oori— 
tributes,  in  35,  "A  Pastoral  SymphanY,1" 
one  of  those  masterly  figure  groups-  wmcbt 
charm  as  much  by  the  freedom  and  truth- 
ful drawing  as  by  the  purity  of  colour  ami' 
genuine  sentiment.  The  subject  ia  sioYp2e — 
an  Italian  boy  musily  lying  on  s  lock., 
piping,  with  his  little  sister  by  his  side. 
W.  Small  sends  a  pleasing  study,,  "  Ltnc 
Tide,"  the  girl's  face  is  charmingly  real  taidL 
well  drawn,  but  the  foreshore  is  rather  ham' 
in  manner.  A  cleverly-finished  drawing  ife- 
C.  Green's  "  Behind  Time,"  an  old  gentle- 
man in  red  tail-coat  and  knee-breeches. 
seated  in  the  shady  corner  of  a  garden.  The 
costume  and  colouring,  recalling  a  genera- 
tion ago,  are  both  good.  The  president- 
Louis  Haghe,  in  52,  is  conspicuously  repre- 
sented by  a  crowded  christening  scene  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  representing  the 
christening  of  H.R.H.  Albert  Prince  oi: 
Wales,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
picture  does  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  thisr 
veteran  painter.  The  incident  itself  is  pro- 
bably due  to  commission  ;  whether  it  be  cz 
not,  a  royal  ceremonial  pageant  is  always  a 
failure,  and  the  body  pigment  used  give3the 
picture,  spite  of  some  good  drawing  of 
architectural  detail,  a  flashy  and  rather  stagey 
look. 

Boldness  of  handling   and  some  solids 
colouring  are  to  be  found  in  J.  W.  Whymper's 
"  Timber  Clearing  "  (56),  and  other  draw- 
ings, and  the  study  of  a  girl  with  long  chest- 
nut hair  with  a  cat  on  her  lap,  in  "Enid" 
(60),  may  be  noticed  as  a  pleasing  portrait- 
subject,  if  not  properly  an  "  arrangement  in 
red  and  brown."     Less  conventional  and 
modern  is  Towneley  Green's  "  Talking  Tfm* 
Over" — aprim,  old-fashioned  kitchen  wherein.' 
an  elderly  man  with  top  boots  is  rec-fining 
in  a  chair,  and  his  young  daughter  be  hine? 
him  is  using  her  tongue  rather  persuasively. 
His  small  pieces  on  the  screen,  "A  Fruit 
Seller"  (195),  and  "Spring  Flowers,"  are- 
also  feeling  studies  of  figures,  simple  and; 
delicate,  quiet  in  dress  and  colouring.  Johr 
A.  Houston,  Edwin  Hayes,  R.H.A.,  sena 
too  skilful  studies  (73  and  74),  and  John  • 
Fulleylove,  in  his  ideal  landscape  from  u 
passage  in  Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise," 
"  The  Ring  given  to  Venus,"  shows  a  nam— 
ber  of  rather  commonplace  figures  of  lovers, 
seated  and  reposing  in  a  garden,  whose  ter- 
races descend  to  a  deep  blue  bay  with  risrog^ 
palaces  on  one  side.    The  colouring  is  better 
than  the  drawing.    Emily  Farmer's  "The 
Doubt"  (88)   and  W.  W.  May's  "Misty- 
Mount  St.  Michael's"  (89),  are  worth  mor- 
tice, the  latter  for  its  radiant  atmosphere, 
and  the  former  for  the  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  face  of  the  veiled  damsel.    As  at 
study  of  colour,  "The  Latest  Novel "  (90), 
by  T.  W.  Wilson,  will  be  admired,  though 
there  is  little  in  the  incident  told. 

L:  J.  Wood  sends  three  contributions  is- 
his  usual  style.  "  A  Desecrated  Church  at 
Senlis,  He  de  France  "  (83)  is  one  of  brs  best 
small  sketches,  broader  in  handling  than 
many  by  him,  and  the  gray  tone  of  the 
rich  front  is  not  over-laboured  by  the  fioital ' 
dotting  which  rather  destroys  the  equally 
fine  subjects  of  "Abbeville"  (117)  and  the 
view  at  "  Coblentz."  Decision  and  parity. - 
of  colour  mark  all  three  works. 

A  few  imaginative  subjects  may  be  noticed-. 
We  may  draw  the  attention  to  John  Absolon'r- 
"  Death  of  Juliet"  (HI),  a  drawing  of  much 
dramatic  power,  skilful  in  the  glare  of  light 
thrown  on  the  two  figures  ;  and  especially 
to  Henry  J.  Stock's  "  Death  of  HuldbrancT 
(Undine)  "  ( 1 2 1 ) ,  a  work  of  skill  both  hi  com- 
position and  depth  of  tone.  His  "  Margaret 
and  the  Evil  Spirit "  (142)  is  a  powerful 
conception.  The  heroine  of  Gothe's  "Faust" 
is  seated  in  a  dark  cell,  the  light  streaming; 
through  the  window  upon  her.  She  is  at 
her  devotions,  and  behind  her  is  Mephis— 
topheles  tempting.  The  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  execution  are  all  clever,  and  the- 
gloomy  surroundings,  depth  of  shadet  and. 
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treatment  take  it  out  of  the  C3mmonplace. 
The  study  of  "Gil  Bias"  (135),  by  John 
Absolcn  (135),  is  another  interesting  study 
by  that  artist,  and  J.  D.  Linton's  "Amy 
Robsart "  (152)  is  worthy  of  that  gentleman's 
skill  as  a  delineator  of  figures  and  costume. 
We  may  glance,  too,  at  a  pleasing  landscape 
(126),  by  John  Mogford,  Mrs.  E.  Murray's 
"An  Old  Palace  in  Venice"  (113),  a 
charmingly  clever  drawing  in  the  detail 
of  the  marble  plinth,  the  transparent 
colouring  and  dexterous  manipulation  ; 
Edward  Hargitt's  fresh  heathery  scene, 
"  'Mang  the  Blooming  Heather,"  Marian 
Chase's  "  Chrysanthemums,"  Lionel  P. 
Smythe's  "  Carol  Singers,"  a  feeling 
and  highly-finished  drawing ;  ' '  On  the 
Lledwr,  N.  Wales,"  by  J.  Syer;  Ed- 
ward J.  Gregory's  skilfully  -  finished,  pic- 
ture "  Last  Touches"  (144),  refined  in  colour 
and  accessories  ;  J.  Collier's  "  Carting 
Gravel,"  H.  G.  Hine's  clever,  fresh  and 
sunny  landscapes  (145  and  155) ;  C.  Cat- 
termole's  "  Plea  for  Mercy  "  (1G5),  and  the 
"Page's  Jest"  (174),  and  a  few  others  by 
J.  H.  Mole  (179),  J.  Tenniel  (178),  Mary 
L.  Gow  (185).  The  screens  are  well  filled 
with  some  sweetly-drawn  studies.  G.  G. 
Kilburne's  piece  (209);  J.  Mogford's  "  Au 
Clair  de  la  Lune  "  (206),  and  the  clever 
drawings  of  Towneley  Green,  and  Fulleylove 
are  works  of  merit.  Lady  Lindsay  sends  a 
few  choice  specimens  of  her  studies  in  still- 
life,  &c,  and  the  flower  gems  of  Mrs. 
Duffield  and  Marian  Chase  cannot  be  passed 
over.  There  is,  as  usual,  much  of  a  slipshod 
kind  on  the  walls,  and  the  committee  of 
selection  will  do  well  to  exercise  yearly 
greater  discrimination. 

In  connection  with  the  Institute,  we  may 
mention  the  proposal  to  erect  in  Piccadilly, 
on  a  site  nearly  opposite  the  Royal  Academy, 
new  Art  Galleries,  a  public  hall,  restaurant, 
and  shops,  and  the  intention  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  company,  and  to  hold 
their  annual  exhibition  in  the  new 
galleries.  It  is  also  intended  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  throw  open  these  exhibitions  to  all 
painters  in  water  colours  who  are  not  mem- 
bers, but  subject  to  selection  on  the  principle 
of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  arrangements 
will  also  be  made  for  an  exhibition  of  oil- 
paintings  in  the  winter,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  distinguished  artists.  These  gal- 
laries,  we  find,  will  also  be  available  for 
scientific  and  art  gatherings,  and  will  have 
a  large  hall  on  the  ground-floor  at  the  back, 
suited  for  concerts,  balls,  and  banquets  ; 
while  above,  the  whole  area  will  be  devoted 
to  the  picture-galleries,  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  use  en  suite  or  separately.  The 
plans  and  design  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  Henderson,  architect,  of  Finsbury  Pave- 
ment, and  the  elevation  represents  shops  in 
front,  with  a  central  and  two  side  entrances 
to  galleries  and  hall,  two  mezzanine  stories, 
and  the  art  galleries  at  the  top.  The  design 
is  French  Renaissance  in  style,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  building  is  £30,000. 


HEAT  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  BUILD- 
ING APPLIANCES. 

THE  remarkable  phenomenon  which  we 
call  heat  plays  too  important  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature  to  allow  of  its  being 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
operations  of  building,  since  the  strength, 
form,  and  utility  of  many  substances  are 
greatly  affected  by  variations  of  temperature, 
lit  the  present  article  wo  proposo  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  effects  which  these  changes 
of  temperature  produce  upon  building 
materials  and  building  operations  generally, 
BO  far  as  they  have  been  determined  by 
careful  and  well  authenticated  experiments 
and  investigations. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
m    1  of  measuring  with  accuracy  thechanges 


which  occur  in  the  temperature  of  a  body. 
This  is  done  for  moderate  degrees  of  heat  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  thermo- 
meter, in  which  the  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  a  fluid  such  as  alcohol  or  mercury 
indicates  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  heat  which  a  body  contains.  In 
this  country  we  have  two  standards  in  use 
for  measuring  variations  of  temperature,  one 
of  which,  called  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  is  in 
common  use  for  every-day  purposes,  and  has 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  commonly 
called  the  freezing  point  of  water,  indicated 
by  the  arbitrary  number  32°,  that  of  boiling 
water  being  212°  when  the  barometer  stands 
at  30in.,  the  space  between  these  two  points 
being  divided  into  180  equal  divisions  called 
degrees.  The  other  system,  called  the  centi- 
grade scale,  which  is  now  universally  used 
for  scientific  purposes,  takes  the  melting' 
point  of  ice  as  the  zero  or  0",  and  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water  as  100°,  the  space  between 
them  being  divided  into  100  equal  parts  or 
degrees.  Thermometers  made  of  glass,  and 
containing  either  alcohol  or  mercury,  are 
incapable  of  being  employed  for  very  high 
temperatures,  since  the  former  boils  at  78° 
Centigrade,  and  the  latter  at  320° ,  so  that 
we  must  use  some  other  means  for  measur- 
ing higher  temperatures  than  these  ;  the 
same  standard  scales  are,  however,  adopted, 
whatever  the  temperature  may  be.  If  we  put 
F  for  any  number  of  degrees  on  the  Fahren- 
heit scale,  and  C  for  any  number  on  the 
centigrade,  we  can  find  by  the  following 
equations  the  number  of  degrees  Fahrenheit 
answering  to  any  given  number  of  Centi- 
grade degrees,  or  of  Centigrade  correspond- 
ing to  any  number  of  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

F  =  i  C  +  32,        C  =   4  (F  -  32) 

o  9 

The  table  given  below  will  also  show  the 
relation  between  the  two  scales  for  some  of 
the  more  important  temperatures ;  but 
throughout  the  present  article  we  shall 
always  use  the  Centigrade  scale  in  speaking 
of  temperature,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Fahr. 

Cent. 

0° 

— 17-78' 

32 

' '  P  i 

Ice  melts. 

39-2 

4 

Maximum  density  of  water. 

61 

16 

172 

78 

Alcohol  boils. 

212 

100 

Water  boils. 

455 

235 

Tin  melts. 

608 

320 

Mercury  boils. 

633 

334 

Lead  melts. 

773 

412 

Zinc  melts. 

1652 

900 

Strong  red  beat. 

1991 

1090 

Copper  melts. 

2372 

1300 

White  heat. 

2732 

1500 

Cast-iron  melts. 

3092 

1700 

Steel  melts. 

3152 

1900 

Wrought  iron  melts. 

One  of  the  most  important  phenomena  to 
the  builder  is  the  effect  produced  upon  water 
by  change  of  temperature,  since  this  is  a 
substance  that  enters  largely  into  many 
kinds  of  building  materials.  It  is  an  almost 
universal  law  that  bodies  expand  in  volume 
as  their  temperature  rises,  and  contract  as  it 
falls;  and  we  find  that  water  follows  this 
law  between  the  temperatures  of  4°  and 
100°,  so  that  the  same  weight  of  water 
which  at  4°  occupies  exactly  1  cubic  foot  of 
space,  or  1,728  cubic  inches,  will  be  found 
at  50°  to  occupy  1,749  cubic  inches,  and  at 
100°  a  space  of  l,803in.,  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion increasing  with  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  contraction  is  also  in  an  inverse 
ratio  as  the  temperature  falls,  1,728  cubic 
inches  of  water  at  100°  occupying  only 
1,656  inches  at  4*.  Here,  however,  the 
contraction  ceases,  for  we  find  that  as  the 
temperature  falls  below  1°  the  water  expands 
as  much  for  each  degree  below  as  it  did  for 
each  degree  above  4°  ;  consequently  the 
temperature  4°  is  that  at  which  water  has 
its  greatest  density,  and  1,728  cubic  inches 
at  4"  occupy  1.72S  ]  at  0*  or  zero  of  Centi- 


grade scale.  At  this  point,  however,  a 
sudden  change  occurs,  the  liquid  water  be- 
coming solid  ice,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
panding instantaneously  about  10  per  cent, 
in  bulk,  so  that  1,728  cubic  inches  of  water 
at  0°  are  converted  into  1,904  cubic  inches 
of  ice  at  the  same  temperature.  The  force 
developed  by  this  expansion  at  the  moment 
of  congelation  is  the  same  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  compress  a  given  quantity  of 
water  by  1-1 1th  of  its  bulk.  Now  the  pres- 
sure of  15lb.  on  a  square  inch  of  water  is 
found  to  produce  a  compression  of  1 -20,000th 
of  its  bulk,  therefore  the  force  per  square 
inch  required  to  compress  it  by  1-1 1th  must 
be  equal  to 

15,  or  27,2731b, 

or  about  1 2  tons  for  every  square  inch  of 
surface.  This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the 
actual  force  exerted  by  the  congelation  of 
water,  and  as  it  takes  place  very  suddenly, 
the  effect  produced  by  converting  water  in 
a  closed  vessel  will  resemble  the  blow  of  a 
hammer  of  12  tons  weight  upon  every 
square  inch,  so  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  bursting  of  the  strongest  pipes  if  full  of 
water  when  congelation  takes  place.  Newly 
quarried  blocks  of  stone,  if  exposed  to  frost, 
will  be  split  to  pieces  by  the  freezing  of  the 
moisture  which  they  contain.  Blocks  of 
slate  are  also  rendered  more  fissile  by  the 
action  of  frost,  and  can  be  readily  split  into 
thin  layers,  but  should  a  thaw  follow  the 
frost  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  split 
them  until  a  new  frost  sets  in  and  restores 
the  faculty  of  splitting.  If,  however,  the 
blocks  of  elate  are  exposed  to  a  succession 
of  frost  and  thaws,  they  become  quite  un- 
splittable.  Mortar  or  cement  joints  which 
have  been  newly  made,  when  a  frost  comes 
will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  freezing  of 
the  water  they  contain,  and  will  fall  to 
pieces. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  of  solid 
metals  from  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
their  temperature  is  much  less  in  quantity 
than  in  the  case  of  liquids,  being  scarcely 
perceptible  for  moderate  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. In  some  metals  the  change  which 
takes  place  is  much  greater  than  in  others, 
and  is  always  more  in  proportion  at  high 
than  at  low  temperatures ;  and  if  we  in- 
crease the  density  of  a  metal  by  hammering 
or  rolling,  we  find  that  its  rate  of  expansion 
is  also  increased.  The  linear  expansion  of  a 
rod  of  zinc  100ft.  long,  if  heated  from  0°  to 
100°,  is  3-576in. ;  that  of  a  rod  of  lead  100ft. 
long  is  3  384in. ;  that  of  a  copper  rod  100ft. 
long  is  2  064in. ;  while  a  bar  of  wrought 
iron  100ft.  long  expands  only  l-464in.,  but 
if  drawn  into  wire  a  100ft.  will  expand 
l'728in.,  and  a  bar  of  cast  iron  100ft.  long 
is  increased  by  l-356in. ;  one  of  untempered 
steel  by  l-296in.,  but  a  bar  of  tempered 
steel  is  increased  by  l-488in.  A  rod  of  glass 
expands  about  half  as  much  as  one  of  copper. 
The  cubical  or  volumetric  expansion  of 
solids  is  in  all  cases  three  times  the  linear 
expansion.  The  force  of  expansion  being 
equal  to  that  necessary  to  compress  the  body 
to  its  original  dimensions,  we  are  able  to 
calculate  the  thrust  which  a  bar  of  iron 
exerts  when  it  is  heated  through  100°,  and 
find  that  it  amounts  to  15  tons  in  a  bar  1  inch 
square,  and  therefore,  to  a  proportionally 
greater  force  in  a  larger  mass.  From  this 
we  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  certain 
amount  of  play  should  be  always  given  to 
ironwork  when  employed  in  large  quantities 
in  a  building,  especially  where  it  is  exposed 
to  considerable  variations  of  temperatures, 
as  in  roofs,  bridges,  railway  structures,  &c, 
otherwise  the  supports  may  easily  be  over- 
turned by  the  enormous  forco  developed  in 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal. 

Whon  a  bar  of  cast-iron  has  been  exposed 
continually  for  sovoral  days  to  a  temperature 
above  900°,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
allowed  to  cool  again  it  has  not  contracted 
to  its  former  length,  but  that  it  has  become 
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permanently  elongated,  so  that  if  its  original 
length  was  100  inches,  it  will  now  be  found 
to  have  increased  to  about  101  inches. 

Water  is  not  the  only  liquid  that  expands 
on  becoming  solid,  for  we  find  that  molten 
iron  has  the  same  peculiarity,  and  this 
enables  us  to  cast  it  in  moulds  of  the  most 
delicate  patterns,  as  in  solidifying  it  expands 
and  fills  up  every  part  of  the  mould.  If  we 
put  a  ball  of  solid  iron,  at  any  ordinary 
temperature,  into  a  mass  of  the  molten  metal, 
we  shall  find  that  at  first  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  from  its  greater  density,  but  that  as 
it  becomes  heated  it  will  get  lighter  in 
specific  gravity,  and  will  eventually  rise  and 
float  on  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  has  reached 
its  plastic  state,  or  about  red-heat,  showing 
that  the  solid  metal  is  of  less  density  than 
the  liquid  iron.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
iron  has  solidified  it  begins  to  contract  with 
the  lowering  of  its  temperature,  and  this 
contraction  has  to  be  allowed  for  in  making 
the  patterns  for  castings.  Thus  in  passing 
from  the  temperature  of  about  1500°,  at 
which  it  melts  or  solidifies  from  the  molten 
state,  to  the  average  temperature  of  the  air, 
it  is  found  that  iron  contracts  in  length 
from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  metal. 

From  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  order  to  test  the  resistance  to  strains  of 
iron  at  various  temperatures,  it  appears  that 
cast-iron  beams  attain  their  maximum 
strength  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice, 
or  0"  of  the  Centigrade  scale ;  and  that  if 
their  temperature  is  reduced  to  —  9°,  their 
strength  is  also  reduced  by  about  one-eighth. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  cast-iron  beam  is 
heated  to  100°,  or  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  the  strength  is  reduced  by  about  one- 
eighth  ;  but  if  heated  to  redness,  or  about 
900°,  it  loses  one-third  of  the  strength  it  had 
at  0°.  This  result  shows  how  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  this  metal  as  a  material 
for  fire-proof  building,  as  in  case  of  a  fire 
occurring  which  would  heat  the  metal  above 
redness1,  the  iron  beams  would  give  way 
under  a  load  that  they  would  easily  support 
when  cold. 

Wrought-iron  plates  appear  to  attain  their 
greatest  tensile  strength  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  about  16°,  and  to  lose  one- 
fortieth  of  their  strength  if  the  temperature 
is  reduced  to  -  18°,  or  the  zero  of  the  Fahren- 
heit scale.  If  heated  to  100°,  the  strength 
of  a  wrought-iron  plate  is  reduced  by  about 
one-ninth,  and  by  one-fourth  when  red-heat 
is  reached.  Wrought-iron  rods,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  strongest  at  the  tempera- 
ture^  of  160",  losing  one-fourth  of  their 
tensile  strength  when  it  is  reduced  to  16°, 
whilst  at  red-heat  they  lose  above  half  of 
their  strength-  The  resistance  of  some  kinds 
cf  iron  to  strains  is,  however,  affected  in  a 
much  less  degree  by  changes  of  temperature 
than  other  kinds;  but  in  all  the  loss  of 
strength  is  very  considerable,  as  they 
approach  the  temperature  of  red-heat,  which 
may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
density  being  reduced,  since  that  is  generally 
proportional  to  the  cohesive  force.  When 
wrought  iron  is  heated  to  about  1,300°  or 
white  heat,  it  becomes  so  soft  that  two  pieces 
of  it  can  be  welded  together  by  hammering, 
and  the  welded  joint  is  then  as  strong  as  the 
metal  itself  when  it  becomes  cold. 

Steel  is  a  variety  of  iron  which  owes  most 
of  its  valuable  qualities  to  the  action  of  heat. 
When  a  piece  of  soft  steel  is  heated  to  red- 
ness and  then  suddenly  cooled  by  plunging 
it  in  cold  water,  it  becomes  very  hard  and 
possesses  great  power  of  resistance  to  a 
crushing  force,  but  is  at  the  same  time  too 
brittle  for  ordinary  use,  as  it  will  fracture 
at  the  slightest  blow ;  but  on  being  reheated 
to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it 
regains  its  original  softness  and  malleability. 
If  the  metal  is  now  reheated  to  a  tempera- 
ture much  below  redness  and  then  cooled 
suddenly,  it  becomes  softened  to  a  degree 
inversely  proportional  to  the  temperature  to 


which  it  has  been  raised,  so  that  by  care- 
fully regulating  this  temperature  we  can 
give  to  steel  any  required  amount  of  hard- 
ness or  softness,  this  process  being  called 
"  tempering  "  the  steel.  By  hardening  steel 
within  certain  limits  of  temperature  we 
increase  its  tenacity,  but  if  heated  to  bright 
redness  the  tenacity  is  reduced.  The  pro- 
cess of  hardening  steel  has  also  the  effect  of 
diminishing  its  specific  gravity  or  density, 
since  the  material  becomes  permanently 
expanded  in  its  dimensions  ;  thus  we  find 
that  while  the  specific  gravity  of  unhardened 
steel  is  7-9288,  that  of  hardened  steel  at 
11°  is  7  6578.  If,  however,  the  metal  is 
remelted,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  un 
hardened  steel  is  8-0923,  which  is  reduced 
by  hardening  to  7-7647.  The  dilatation  by 
increase  of  temperature  is  also  greater  in 
tempered  than  in  untempered  steel. 

We  are  generally  apt  to  regard  iron  and 
steel  as  good  conductors  of  heat,  which  un- 
doubtedly they  are  as  compared  with  non- 
metallic  substances,  their  conductivity  being 
about  twenty  times  that  of  hard  sandstone ; 
but  as  compared  with  other  metals,  their 
conductivity  is  low,  being  only  one-seventh 
that  of  copper  and  one-tenth  that  of  silver. 
Their  power  of  conducting  heat  is  also  less 
in  proportion  at  high  than  at  low  tempera- 
tures. 

Lead  is  a  metal  which  has  a  very  low 
fusing  point  as  compared  with  iron, 
becoming  liquid  at  334°,  and  having  a  less 
density  in  the  molten  than  in  the  solid  con- 
dition, so  that  a  piece  of  solid  lead  will  not 
float  in  the  molten  metal,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  iron.  The  expansion  and  contraction 
of  lead  by  changes  of  temperature  are  con- 
siderable, for  in  being  heated  through  50° 
of  temperature  a  sheet  of  lead  10ft.  long 
will  expand  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  will  contract  by  the  same  amount  in 
cooling,  the  force  developed  in  this  change 
of  length  being  equal  to  1,0001b.  per  square 
inch  of  section ;  hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  allowing  it  to  have  free  play  when  laid  as 
a  covering  of  roofs,  which  are  often  exposed 
to  quite  as  great  a  variation  of  temperature 
as  that  mentioned  above. 

The  metal  zinc  has  its  character  greatly 
modified  by  variations  of  temperature,  an 
ingot  of  zinc  being  very  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  while  if  heated  to  2005  its 
brittleness  is  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  may  easily  be  reduced  to  powder. 
Between  the  temperatures  of  100°  and  150° 
it  is,  however,  capable  of  being  rolled  into 
thin  sheets  or  drawn  out  into  fine  wire.  The 
degree  of  malleability  which  zinc  possesses 
depends  also  on  the  temperature  to  which 
it  has  been  raised  when  in  the  molten  state, 
the  metal  being  more  malleable  if  cast  at  a 
temperature  very  little  above  412°,  its  fusing 
point,  than  when  it  has  been  heated  to  a 
higher  degree.  The  effect  upon  zinc  of 
rolling  it  is  to  harden  the  metal,  and  in 
order  to  render  sheet-zinc  available  for 
building  purposes,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  it  annealed  at  a  low  temperature ;  for 
if  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  at  all  near 
that  at  which  it  melts,  it  will  become  brittle 
again.  Zinc  that  has  been  cast  at  a  tem- 
perature only  just  above  the  fusing  point, 
and  then  cooled  rapidly,  is  found  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  7"  178 ;  but  if  cooled 
slowly  it  is  less  dense,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  7-145.  A  different  result  is, 
however,  obtained  if  the  metal  has  been 
heated  to  redness  before  casting,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  when  cooled  rapidly  being  in 
that  case  only  7'109,  or,  if  cooled  slowly,  it 
is  7*12.  Sheet-zinc  expands  and  contracts 
by  about  the  same  amount  as  lead  does  for 
rise  and  fall  of  temperature  ;  consequently, 
the  same  precautions  must  be  taken  to  allow 
it  free  play  when  used  as  a  covering  for 
roofs. 

The  effects  produced  by  heat  upon  wood 
are  very  different  from  those  produced  upon 
metals,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being 


an  organic  substance.  When  newly-cut  or 
unseasoned  wood  is  exposed  to  a  moderate 
amount  of  dry  heat  its  dimensions  are  found 
to  contract,  owing  to  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  moisture  which  it  contains  in  its  natural 
state.  At  the  same  time,  its  power  of  re- 
sistance to  strains  is  greatly  increased  after 
being  kept  for  a  considerable  period  in  a 
dry  and  warm  chamber.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  find  that  specimens  of  red  deal  have  their 
crushing  strength  increased  from  5,7481b. 
to  6,5S61b.  per  square  inch  ;  of  white  deal 
from  6,7801b.  to  7,2931b.  ;  of  Quebec  oak 
from  4,2301b.  to  5,9821b.  ;  of  English  oak, 
from  6,4841b.  to  10,058lb. ;  of  red  pine, 
from  5,3951b.  to  7,5181b. ;  and  of  walnut, 
from  6,0631b.  to  7,2271b.  The  process  of 
boiling  or  steaming  timber  for  the  purpose 
of  bending  it  does  not  appear  to  affect  its 
strength  in  any  material  degree,  provided  it 
is  only  continued  for  a  few  hours  ;  but  if 
kept  up  for  a  long  period  the  wood  loses 
much  of  its  resisting  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  timber  is  exposed  for  a  long  time 
to  a  high  degree  of  dry  heat,  its  strength  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  it  becomes  very 
brittle— a  certain  amount  of  moisture  being 
essential  to  its  strength. 

When  clay  is  burnt  into  bricks  the  effects 
produced  by  different  degrees  of  heat  are 
very  conspicuous,  the  bricks  which  are 
nearest  the  fire  being  generally  over-burnt 
and  clinkered  so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
building  purposes,  whilst  those  most  remote 
from  the  fire'are  often  insufficiently  burnt, 
and  are  called  place-bricks,  from  their  being 
too  soft  to  be  used  for  outside  walls,  as  they 
crumble  when  exposed  to  weather,  and  do 
not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  stand  any 
great  crushing  load. 

When  rays  of  heat  fall  upon  clear  glass 
one  portion  of  them  is  reflected  from  its 
surface,  another  portion  is  absorbed  by  the 
material,  and  its  temperature  is  thereby 
raised,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
dent rays  passes  through  the  glass  to  the 
other  side.  The  proportion  of  the  trans- 
mitted rays  depends  somewhat  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass,  since  plate-glass  jin.  thick 
transmits  60  per  cent,  of  the  incident  rays, 
while  glass  l-16in.  thick  transmits  70  per  cent, 
of  them.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  incident 
rays  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  glass 
in  the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the 
same  law  as  those  of  light  are  reflected,  and 
consequently  about  30  per  cent,  are  absorbed 
or  dispersed  by  glass  \in.  thick,  and  20  per 
cent,  by  glass  1-16  thick.  Although  the 
expansion  of  glass  when  heated  is  very  small 
in  quantity,  yet  it  is  sufficient  sometimes  to 
produce  fracture  in  large  sheets  if  too 
tightly  fitted  into  frames  formed  of 
unyielding  material.  Thus  a  sheet  of  glass 
10ft.  long,  will  expand  l-10in.  in  length  if 
raised  through  100°  of  temperature,  so  that 
if  fixed  firmly  in  iron  frames,  which  also 
expand  when  heated,  it  follows  that  frac- 
ture must  necessarily  ensue,  especially  where 
the  glass  is  very  thick,  and  will  not  readily 
bend.  The  low  'conducting  power  of  glass 
also  often  causes  the  fracture  of  thick  plates, 
for  if  they  are  heated  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  are  then  suddenly  cooled  on  one 
side,  the  unequal  shrinkage  will  produce  a 
crack  in  the  glass.  The  brittleness  of  glass 
can  be  much  reduced  by  carefully  annealing 
it,  which  is  done  by  cooling  it  very  slowly 
from  a  high  temperature ;  plunging  in  boil- 
ing water  or  oil,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
gradually,  adds  much  to  the  toughness  of 
glass. 

The  absorbent  power  which  materials 
possess  for  rays  of  heat  differs  widely  in 
various  substances,  and  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  nature  of  the  surface  exposed.  If  a 
surface  is  coated  with  lampblack,  or  with 
white-lead,  the  whole  of  the  heat  rays  are 
absorbed,  which  causes  the  temperature  of 
the  body  to  rise  rapidly,  and  the  heat  is  then 
given  off  again  by  radiation,  so  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  these  materials  on  por- 
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'ticra  tj'£      building  much  exposed  to  the 
i  s-ays.    Metallic  surfaces,  such  as  those 
:\  .ran,  zinc,  or  lead,  absorb  only  13  per 

cent. -Or  the  incident  rays  of  heat,  and  con- 

•^ajtierntly  do  not  become  very  rapidly  heated 

■5>y  exposure  to  the  sun  or  any  hot  body. 

JLrigfat  zinc  reflects  80  per  cent,  of  the 

■zutfident  rays,  iron  75  per  cent.,  and  lead  56 
<cen'.;  the    difference   between  these 

>-j3.f.n. titles  of  heat  refieete  i  and  the  amount 
rbed  being  dispersed  or  reflected  in  an 
irregular  manner.     Dark-coloured  slates 

Abssfi)  much  of  the  heat  which  fall  upon 
fcfim,  which  renders  a  room  immediately 

■-TC-uier  u  slated  roof  very  hot  in  summer ;  it 
,  and  that  a  coating  of  whitewash  laid  on 
fee  xsutside  of  the  slates  reduces  very  much 
Cajf  ir  absorbent  power,  although  a  coating  of 
^•rfiite-iead  painc  would  have,  as  we  have 
r_G'u.ced  above,  the  opposite  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  absorption  of  heat. 

£n  the  construction  of  furnace  chimneys 
ifc  is  of  great  importance  to  use  such 
tsr&terlals  as  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  so 

!  liisfc  -the  draught  of  the  flue  shall  not  be 
evinced 'by  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
tSLroagh  the  escape  of  heat  to  the  outside.  A 
chimney  budt  of  stone  will  lose  only  one- 
€  rcenfie"tfa.  of  the  heat  that  an  iron  flue 
ttraaSA  lose,  since  stone  is  a  bad  conductor  as 
comp-aTed  with  metal,  and  one  built  of  brick, 
has  still  less  conductivity  than  stone, 

--^-iJiiose  iess'heit  in  proportion.  A  great 
ijss  of  herri,  however,  is  occasioned  when 
«©wly-bu.ilt  chimneys  of  stone  or  brick  are 
(r-sed  before  being  thoroughly  dried,  from  the 
;  utity  of  moisture  they  contain,  the 
^riporartion  of  which  absorbs  a  large  quan- 
fcty  st"  -heat,  which  becomes  latent  in  con- 
ceding it  into  vapour.  If  a  material  is  used 
rclsehis  pervious  to  rain,  there  will  always 
lie  a,  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  draught  of 
<<j»3  Sue,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  which 
Benders  a  double  casing  desirable  in  such 
.structures. 


^BOYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

-T  EXE.  THENETH- CENTURY    ARCHITECTURE  — ENGLAND. 

FT  concluding  lecture  is  to  be  devoted  to 


eur  own  national  architecture  in  one  of 
a  very  best  periods.    No  educated  Englishman 


■  r-jc  be  otherwise  than  proud  when  he  thinks  of 
the  work  his  countrymen  did  all  over  England 
e.t  thie  time.    It  was  in  almost  all  respects  a 
tXlAj  national  work,    since   its  developments 
prere  distinct  from  and  unlike  those  of  all  other 
countries— and,  I  think,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  very  best  of  them.    Just  as  in  dealing 
i.-ritb.  Italy  and  Fiance,  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
■i  to   review   shortly  the    state  of  architecture 
ii*  England    before    the    thirteenth  century, 
»nl  tbe   changes  consequent  on  the  inveu- 
Hiau.  «£  the  pointed  arch.    You  know,  pro- 
1  tHy,  that  we  have  in  this  country  a  number 
<cf  iuiuiings   (churches)   in   various   parts  of 
Eegland.  which  have  such  distinct  and  marked 
•  ekariiefceristics  that  they  perfectly  admit  of  exact 
-  r  iassi&cation,  and  are  in  almost  every  particular 
v  *ai)  like  axj  of  those  which  we  know  to  have  been 
•  ^yrilt  since  the  Norman  Conquest.    Their  plans, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  church  at  Brix- 
\c  ortSi,  have  square  ends,  not  ap-idal.  Brixworth 
•is  probably  a  Roman  work,  and  has  all  the  evi- 
<£enoes  in  plan  and  elevation  that  might  be  looked 
foe  in  such  a  case,  and  is  not  really,  therefore, 
•^u«roeption  to  the  rule.    These  churches  gene- 
rdlp  have  masonry  with  long  and  short  quoins 
■  Iteraately  at  the  angles.     Their  walls  have 
.a^Dwwjiilaster-strips  at  intervals.    Their  door- 
v.r*ys  are  generally  enclosed  with  a  narrow  pro- 
in-line  of  stone,  which  rises  from  the  ground 
-imi  /;i>'<;loses  the  whole  archway.    Their  towers 
m  generally  lofty,  and  have  belfry  windows 
divided  by  rude  baluster-shafts;  but  where,  as 
■At  Earl's  Barton  and  Barton- on-Humber,  the 
<Sowers  are  enriched,  it  is  with  a  system  of 
trading  or  panelling  all  over  the  walls,  which 
ike  that  which  I  have  doscribed  to  you  as 


existing  at  Ancona  and  elsewhere  in  Southern 
Italy — a  system  of  unmeaning  decorative  stone- 
work clapped  on  against  the  face  of  the  walls, 
with  no  reference  of  any  sort  to  their  construc- 
tion. I  show  you  side  by  side  a  drawing  of  the 
arcading  on  Barton-on-Humber  church,  and  on 
the  front  of  Sta.  Maria,  Ancona  ;  and  you  will 
see  at  once  that  the  similarity  in  the  system  of 
decoration  is  so  exact  as  to  deserve  special 
notice.  In  the  same  way,  I  have  made  two 
parallel  elevations  of  a  window  from  St.  Mary 
Bishophill  Junior,  at  York,  and  from  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Ravello,  near  Amain.  You  will  see  here, 
again,  that  the  elements  of  the  design  are  all  but 
identical.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observod 
that  in  the  whole  of  these  buildings  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  distinctly  Roman  influence  on 
the  design.  The  transept  arches  of  Brit  ford 
Church,  near  Salisbury,  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cepted, though  even  here,  in  combination  with  a 
singularly  good  and  very  perfect  decorative 
panelled  arch  in  stone  and  tile,  the  arches  have 
the  narrow  outside  stone  border  which  I  have 
learnt  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most  distinct 
marks  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  as  it  is  one  of  the  pre-Norman  architec- 
tureof  England.  One  thingat  least isclear — viz., 
that  English  art  at  this  time  owed  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  to  the  Romans.  At  the  same 
time,  Ireland  was  rich  in  saints  and  in  churches, 
and  had  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
British  Church  before  the  coming  of  St.  Augus- 
tine from  Rome.  And  in  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
the  churches  were  small,  generally  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  always  finished  with 
square  rather  than  apsidal  terminations.  Iu 
Scotland,  under  the  same  influence,  we  see  the 
same  effects,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
circular  church  at  Orphir,  in  Orkney,  where  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  c  ise  account  for  the 
variation. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  England  was, 
therefore,  providtd  with  churches  which  had,  so 
far  as  we  can  see  now,  few  marks  of  any  sort 
of  connection  in  style  with  tho-e  of  France  or 
Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  you 
know,  from  what  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
in  almost  all  parts  of  France  the  apsidal  east 
end  was  all  but  universally  adopted  ;  and  what 
happens  after  the  Conquest  is  equally  signifi- 
cant and  interesting.  The  Normans  came  over 
and  evidently,  as  all  conquering  people  do, 
brought  their  art  and  tueir  architects  with 
them.  Then  our  English  monasteries  had  a 
most  intimate  connection  with  French  monas- 
teries and  notuing  is  more  common  than  to  find  a 
monk  sent  from  Cluny  or  some  other  great 
French  convent  to  become  head  of  an  English 
house,  such  as  Fountains  Abbey,  or  others  of 
almost  equal  importance.  Each  of  these  men 
too,  brought  the  latest  fashions,  and  as  far  as  the 
English  prejudices  would  alio*',  imported  them 
in  some  degree  into  his  new  work.  In  no  re- 
spect is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  substitu- 
tion by  the  Norman  builders  of  apsidal  east  ends 
for  the  original  English  square  one.-'.  The  ex 
amples  in  which  either  these  apses  remain  in 
part  or  in  whole,  or  in  which  the  foundations 
have  been  discovered,  are  the  following  among 
our  cathedral  churches  :  Canterbury,  an  apse 
with  a  circular  chapel  at  the  east  end,  built  or 
rather  begun  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as 
Sens  Cathedral  by  a  French  architect,  William 
of  Sens  ;  Winchester,  an  apse  with  an  aisle  and 
chapels  round  it ;  the  cathedral  at  York,  built 
after  the  Conquest  by  its  first  Norman  prelate 
Thomas,  had  no  doubt  three  or  even  five  Eastern 
apses,  a  fragment  of  the  wall  of  one  of  these 
under  the  transept  being  still  in  situ;  Lincoln 
not  only  had  three  apses  built  by  its  first  Nor- 

be 
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man  bishop,  Remigius,  but,  as  far  as  cau 
made  out  from  the  small  remains  below  the 
stalls  and  pavemett,  a  second  apse  erected  by 
St.  Hugh,  of  Avalon,  between  1186  aid  1200, 
as  well  as  the  still  remaining  apsidal  chapels  to 
the  eastern  transepts  ;  Peterborough  had  an  apse 
and  probably  aisles  finished  in  the  same  way 
Gloucester,  an  apse  with  an  aisle  round  it,  three 
apsidal  chapels,  and  one  to  each  transept,  the 
whole  following  exactly  on  the  lines  of  Notre 
Dame  du  Port,    Clermont-Furiand,    and  tr 
numerous  similar  French  chevets  ;  Worcester,  an 
apse  with  an   aisle  round  it,    and  doubtless 
chapels  ;  Norwich,  an  apse  with  surrounding 
aislo  and  chapels,  and  two  to  the  fcrtusepl 
the  same  lines  as  Canterbury  ;  Durha  a,  eh  ipter 
house  apsidal,  and  choir  in   all  pr  >hM"bility  B 
also  ;  ('heater,  a  short  apsidal  choir.     With  tb 
exception  of  Canterbury,  almost  every  one  of 


these  cathfdrals  has  had  its  eastern  end  greatly 
greatly  modified  or  wholly  altered  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  following  centuries  ;  and  every  where 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  the  later  architects 
returned  to  what  was  the  old  and  well-loved 
shape  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  cross  before 
the  Norman  invasion.  The  apsidal  termination 
to  a  church  in  England  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
mark  of  foreign  influence,  and  the  universal  ob- 
jection to  the  form— for  it  is  nothing  short  of 
this — on  the  part  of  the  English  at  subsequent 
periods  is,  I  believe,  entirely  due  to  the  reviving 
national  liking  for  what  was  consecrated  in 
men's  minds  as  their  own  national  form.  This 
was  a  perfectly  natural  thiug  if  you  consider  for 
an  instant  the  state  of  affairs.  After  the  Con- 
quest it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  every 
bishopric  and  every  abbey  had  forthwith  im- 
posed on  it  a  French  or  Norman  hiihop  or  abbot. 
These,  together  with  the  foreign  laymen  en- 
trusted with  local  commands,  were  the  officer* 
who  were  to  keep  the  country  in  due  order,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  Norman  supremacy  was 
not  disturbed.  Many  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
could  not  speak  English.  Everywhere  they 
found  the  churches  I  have  referred  to  existing. 
Usually  these  were  insignificant,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  magnificent  buildings.  They  had 
wooden  roofs  and  ceilings.  Sometimes  they 
were  thatched,  sometimes  built  wholly  of 
timber,  and  sometimes  of  wicker-work — as  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  chapel  which  stood  on  or 
close  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel  at  Glastonbury — wh.ch  was  a  structure 
of  twisted  rods  or  hurdles,  covered  in  the 
seventh  century  by  Paulinus,  archbishop  of 
York,  with  boards  on  which  he  laid  "  lead 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom." 

The  foreign  bishops  naturally  introduced 
fore'gn  architecture  and  foreign  architects. 
Their  churches  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  those  which  had  existed  before,  for  these 
were  a  loc  d  development  from,  though  with 
but  little  evidence  of  likeness  to,  the  Roman 
buildings  which  had  been  scattered  throughout 
the  country  during  the  Roman  occupation,  or 
else  rude  native  copies  of  the  basilicas  which 
the  British  bishops  had  learnt  to  admire  and 
venerate  in  their  visits  to  Rome.  The  new 
churches  were,  in  fact,  almost  complete  repeti- 
tions of  the  churches  which  had  come  to  be 
built  in  Normandy  as  the  result  of  the  long 
train  of  development  in  French  architecture 
which  had  culminated  in  the  art  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

In  course  of  time  the  English  began  agrain  to 
assert  themselves.  English  bishops,  English 
abbots,  were  appointed  in  place  of  foreigners, 
and  with  them  English  art  made  its  first  real 
mark  in  our  country.  Jocelin,  bishop  of  "Wells, 
and  founder  of  the  cathedral,  and  Hugh,  the 
second  bishop  of  the  name,  of  Lincoln,  were 
Englishmen  and  brothers,  and  commonly  called 
Jocelin  of  Wells  and  Hugh  of  Wells  after  their 
birthplace.  And  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Englishmen  were  again 
asserting  themselves  in  their  own  country,  that 
the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch  enabled  them 
to  throw  off  the  architectural  yoke  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  develop  a  style  for  themselves,  one 
of  the  features  of  which  was,  in  regard  to  the 
ground  plan,  a  return  to  our  own  national  form 
of  square-ended  church. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  my  theory,  the 
fact  remains  that  with  one  grand  exception,  the 
whole  of  the  great  English  churches  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  square-ended.  This  excep- 
tion is,  of  course,  Westminster  Abbey.  Here 
the  evidence  of  the  building  itself  seems  to  be 
complete  that  the  king  had  resolved  to  build  a 
church  after  the  model  of  the  great  French 
churches,  but  employed  an  English  architect  to 
plan  it,  and  he  made  his  plan  on  lines  which  are 
distinct  and  different  from  those  of  any  Fiench 
church.  Nothing  is  a  more  interesting  subject 
for  study  than  the  adaptation  of  a  foreign  plan 
and  design  by  an  able  Englishman  devoted  to 
his  national  art,  but  it  is  somewhat  outside  my 
subject  to-night.  All  of  us  are  proud  of  our 
beautiful  minster  ;  we  all  feel  it  is  no  dry  repe- 
tition or  copy  of  another  building  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  Li  i  ig 
a  fair  example  of  a  purely  English  church. 
Some  years  ago,  I  believe  that  I  proved  to  de- 
monstration that  the  architect  of  Westminster 
built  also,  and  at  the  saino  time,  the  beautiful 
church  at  Stone,  in  Kent.  The  arcades  round 
the  eastern  portion  of  both  churches,  the  detail 
of  much  of  the  ornament,  and  the  character  of 
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the  window  tracery  and  of  the  clustered  columns 
in  the  two  churches,  aro  to  a  large  extent  iden- 
tical, and  where  they  are  not  absolutely  so,  they 
are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
they  were  designed  by  the  same  hand.  The 
proportions  of  both  churches  are  similarly 
designed  on  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the 
materials  used  are  the  same.  The  interest  of 
this  smaller  work  is  great,  therefore,  as  showing 
that  directly  the  architect  of  Westminster  was 
free  to  do  as  he  liked,  he  built  as  an  Englishman 
of  the  strictest  kind,  with  no  evidence  in  any 
part  of  his  work  of  foreign  leanings,  and 
notably  with  a  square  east  end  in  place  of  his 
Westminster  apse. 

The  gradual  growth  of  an  English  church  is 
nowhere  to  be  studied  better  than  at  Canter- 
bury, where  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
account  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral  by  two 
monks,  Edmer  and  Gervase,  one  of  whom 
described  the  history  of  the  church  in  1130,  and 
the  other  its  burning  and  rebuilding  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  this  last  saw  the  work 
absolutely  in  progress  very  much  as  we  now 
have  it.  What  happened  at  Canterbury  gives 
us  in  a  clear  way  an  insight  into  what  hap- 
pened, much  in  the  same  way,  in  other  dioceses. 
The  Saxon  church  was  probably  oue  built,  as 
far  as  outline  is  concerned,  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  lines  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
St.  Augustine  and  his  successors  were  so  dis- 
tinctly identified  with  Rome  that  it  would  have 
been  certain  in  any  case  that  this  would  be  so, 
had  not  Edmer's  account  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Archbishop  Lanfranc  took  this  church 
down  and  rebuilt  it  on  a  larger  scale,  finishing 
his  work  in  1130.  His  planincluded  a  nave  and 
aisles,  transepts  with  eastern  apsidal  chapels, 
and  a  short  choir,  probably  finished  with  three 
eastern  apses.  This  church  was  enlarged  by 
another  archbishop  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desire 
for  a  large  choir,  which  involved  in  so  many 
cases  the  destruction  of  our  own  cathedral  choirs; 
and  in  1174  the  enlarged  church  had  arrived 
almost  at  the  dimensions  which  it  still  has.  It 
had  a  long  choir,  an  eastern  transept,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinaiy  central  transept,  a  great 
apse  with  an  aisle  round  it,  and  apsidal  chapels 
on  either  side  of  the  main  apse,  and  probably  to 
the  east  of  it  also.  The  columns  and  arches 
were  low,  the  aisles  were  vaulted,  but  the  cen- 
tral portion  was  roofed  with  a  wooden  roof 
ceiled  on  the  under  side.  This  was  again  burnt 
in  1174,  and  the  archbishop  forthwith  called  in 
a  French  architect,  William  of  Sens,  who 
retained  but  increased  the  height  of  the  columns 
and  arches,  and  covered  the  whole  choir  with  a 
stone  vault  above  a  triforium  and  clerestory. 
His  successor,  William  the  Englishman,  finished 
the  church  by  the  erection  of  a  second  apsidal 
choir,  with  an  aisle  round  it  which  was  built  to 
receive  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
east  of  this  a  circular  chapel,  or  corona,  as  it  is 
calleJ.  The  whole  scheme  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe.  The  gradual  nar- 
rowing of  the  choir  before  the  junction  of  the 
eastern  apse  with  the  apse  of  Ernulf  or  Anselm 
is  the  result  of  an  ingenious  utilisation  of  the 
older  church  foundations  still  existing  in  the 
crypt.  The  same  economic  il  considerations 
affected  the  builders  of  many  of  the  enlarged 
choirs  of  our  cathedrals,  as,  e.g.,  Winchester  and 
Gloucester,  where  the  existence  of  a  semicircular 
crypt  compelled  the  later  architect,  who  could 
not  afford  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  founda- 
tions, to  adopt  some  ingenious  system  of  plan  to 
enable  h  mself  to  combine  the  two.  At  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  precisely  the 
same  necessity  compelled  the  architect  to  make 
the  first  bay  of  his  choir  incline  considerably 
on  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Gothic 
buildings  that  wherever  such  a  necessity  existed 
it  was  honestly  met,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by 
some  arrangement  which,  whilst  it  explained 
the  fact  on  its  face  to  every  one,  at  the  same 
time  added  to  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of 
the  design. 

So  great  a  work  as  this  at  Canterbury  was,  so 
magnificent  in  its  results,  would,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  have  been  followed,  if  not 
throughout  the  whole  country,  at  least  in  the 
county  and  diocese.  Strange  to  say,  it  had  no 
followers,  and  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect. 
In  most  dioceses  we  find  the  most  general  and 
complete  architectural  influence  exercised  by  the 
Mother  Church.  The  men  who  built  this  either 
directed  or  inspired  all  the  work  in  the  district; 
so  that  variations  in  design  which  were  at  first 
merely  personal,— the  fancies  of  some  one  able 
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man, — came  in  course  of  time  to  be  local  peculiari- 
ties in  which  the  original  personal  influence  is 
no  longer  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  contrary  state  of  affairs  in  the  case  of 
Canterbury.  But  probably  the  insular  pride  or 
prejudice, — call  it  which  you  will, — of  the  Eng- 
lish resented  the  introduction  of  a  style  of  build- 
ing which  had  no  connection  with  and  never 
reminded  them  of  the  ancient  traditional  form 
of  the  English  Church.  It  is  clear  that  the 
impetus  given  after  the  Norman  invasion  to  the 
adoption  of  plans  copied  from  or  founded  on  the 
Norman  churches  soon  ceased  to  produce  effect. 
The  great  churches  were  most  of  them  rebuilt 
in  the  new  fashion,  but  not  the  less  was  there  a 
deep  dislike  to  the  change,  and  a  steady  prefer- 
ence for  the  plan  which  was  gradually  felt  to  be 
more  distinctly  connected  with  the  old  times 
before,  the  invasion  and  conquest.  I  am  dis- 
posed also  to  lay  some  stress  in  this  matter  on 
the  desire  of  Northern  nations  to  secure  the  exact 
orientation  not  only  of  their  churches,  but  of 
their  altars  also.  The  French  did  not  feel  this, 
and  their  altars  arranged  round  a  chevet  face  all 
ways.  In  Germany  and  in  England,  at  any 
sacrifice  almost,  altars  were  made  to  face  west. 
A  singular  instance  of  this  I  discovered  in  the 
crypt  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  an  apsidal  ter- 
mination to  the  choir,  the  three  chapels  to  the 
east  of  it  are  all  square-ended,  so  that  all  the 
altars  might  face  the  same  way ;  and  in  Ger- 
many, where  an  apse  is  built  with  a  number  of 
altars,  you  will  find  that  they  are  placed,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  slope  of  the  walls 
of  the  apse,  facing  due  west.  A  strong 
tradition  of  the  sort  may  easily  have  been 
offended  by  the  apsidal  form.  The  subject 
ought  to  be  gone  into  more  thoroughly  than 
I  have  ever  seen  it  treated.  It  is  one  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  an  almost  unique  example  of 
a  national  submission  to  a  new  type  of  plan, 
suddenly  changed  into  a  determined  return  to 
the  older  and, — with  the  Conquerors, — evidently 
unpopular  plan.  Certainly,  within  150  years  of 
its  introduction  the  use  of  the  apse  was  aban- 
doned, and  almost  every  church  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  England  was  built  with  a  square  east 
end.  The  fact  is  so  important,  as  bearing  on 
the  subsequent  progress  of  Englit-h  art,  that  it 
deserves  our  careful  attention.  Tou  will  recol- 
lect that  almost  all  the  problems  which  the 
French  architects  set  themselves  to  solve  were 
connected  with  the  more  perfect  planning  and 
designing  of  the  chevets  of  their  churches.  They 
have  left  other  magnificent  examples  of  their 
skill ;  but  it  is  to  this  part  of  their  work  that 
I  always  find  myself  most  attracted,  and  in  which 
I  am  sure  that  they  were  themselves  most  con- 
cerned. In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
judice against  the  apsidal  end  left  the  archi- 
tects more  free  to  devote  themselves  to  all 
parts  alike,  and  in  the  case  of  small  churches, 
if  the  English  system  was  less  academic  and 
exact  than  any  can  be  which  treats  the  sup- 
port of  stone  vaults  as  the  one  great  thing 
to  be  contrived,  at  the  same  time  it  secured 
an  endless  and  picturesque  variety  of  plan 
and  design,  in  this  respect  excelling,  in  my 
judgment,  all  other  countries.  Observe,  also,  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  French  architects  was 
devoted  even  more  and  more  to  the  increase  of 
the  height  and  the  decrease  of  the  apparent 
means  for  supporting  their  lofty  churches,  so 
that  by  degrees  it  was  of  the  interior  of  their 
churches  that  they  came  to  think  most,  leaving 
the  exteriors  to  some  extent  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  English  architects,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  far  less  occupied  with  these  par- 
ticular scientific  problems  of  construction,  de- 
voted themselves  with  all  the  greater  zeal  to  the 
developing  of  the  detail  of  their  buildings,  and 
being  very  practical  artists  never  lost  sight  of  the 
importance  of  making  the  exterior  as  beautiful 
as  the  interior.  The  vast  height  of  such  churches 
as  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Bourges,  or  Le  Mans, 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  exterior  should  be 
a  complete  whole,  from  whatever  point  it  is 
viewed. 

Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Wells,  Salisbury,  Lich- 
field and  York,  not  to  name  others,  are  all 
churches  in  which  the  height  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  French  examples  just 
mentioned.  But  they  are  all  complete  and 
beautiful  works  on  the  outside  as  much  as 
inside.  Nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  so  good  and 
strict  a  proportion  observed.  The  moderate 
height  of  the  roof  made  it  possible  to  erect 
j  towers,  or  groups  of  towers,  which,  without 


trying  to  attain  impossible  dimensions1,  are 
nevertheless  magnificent  works.  The  towers  ok 
the  west  front  of  Amiens  only  look  like  Ujvt<x& 
when  seen  from  the  west  front.  When  ettn 
from  the  side  in  connection  with  the  churef'  .  .•  • 
shrink  into  mere  turrets.  Then,  English  axchk- 
tects  had  great  common  sense.  They  reaabeti' 
that  the  effect  of  size  is  not  given  by  H< 
alone.  They  knew  that  the  effect  of  length  ba 
an  interior  was  just  as  impressive ;  and  by 
making  the  height  of  their  buildings  moderate, 
they  immensely  increased  their  apparent  ieugiii.. 
I  remember  spending  a  day  at  Amiens- ance. . 
wrapt  in  admiration  of  its  magnificent  kilerior, 
and  only  wishing  occasionally  that  the  limits  bk' 
the  church  allowed  me  to  take  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  work,  the  clerestory  and  vaults,  W  i  lb  - 
out  lifting  my  head  to  an  inconvenient  ang?e. 
The  next  day  I  was  at  that  loveliest  of  Ebgli=i>- 
14th-century  churches,  Exeter.  I  went  some- 
what in  dread  of  what  I  should  fee?-  Eat 
the  modest  dimensions  of  the  interior— m* 
much  more  than  a  third  of  those  of  Amiens 
in  height — I  found  had  been  so  used  hy 
the  Englishman  as  to  produce  effects  of  in- 
finite length,  of  size,  of  mystery,  of  heacrty;, 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  work  of  i?he  Freneh- 
i.ian  had  produced  them.  It  is  the  inodfesf 
completeness  everywhere,  the  variety  sud 
beauty  of  the  detail,  and  the  judicious  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  at  disposal  to  the  end  re- 
quired, that  strike  me  as  the  great  achievecaen't 
of  the  English  school  of  architects  of  the 
13th  century.  I  hope  I  have  travellsd.  teo 
much,  seen  too  much,  and  admired  too  mutri 
the  great  works  of  other  countries  to  b«  a  pre- 
judiced or  unfair  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  their  respective  works.  But  to  me  3£ 
seems  matter  for  real  congratulation  that  the 
students  of  our  art  have  around  them,  io  aids 
country  on  all  sides  buildings  which  are  ia 
almost  all  respects  as  well  worthy  of  study  as  ■ 
those  of  any  other  country,  whilst  in  ssms  s£  its 
highest  qualities  they  are,  if  not  unequalled., at. 
any  rate  unsurpassed. 

The  preference  for  the  square  plan  of  the  s&sl 
end  of  our  churches  was  one  only  of.  the  roaiked 
differences  between  English  and  Erench .  SY79hi«- 
tects.  The  next  in  importance  was.  the  icdifier- 
ence  of  the  former,  save  in  very  important  Trsaks;. 
to  the  use  of  stone  vaulted  roofs.  Tnis  indifference 
led,  no  doubt,  to  far  greater  facility  in  the  wayY 
of  changing  the  form  of  the  ground -plaa — said 
led  to  a  freer  and  more  picturesque  if  toa  less 
stately  and  formal  mod©  of  design  than  tht 
French  system  did. 

But  even  more  important  than  this  difference 
is  that  which  we  find  in  the  treatment  oi  the 
capital  by  the  two  schools.  In  Eranes,  ia  all 
early  architecture,  the  upper  member  ar  ahacsE- 
of  the  capital  is  square  on  plan.  This  is  the 
Classical  outline.  It  was  modified  at  the  end 
of  the  12th  century  by  first  taking  off  tils' 
angles.  Then  they  were  made  octagonal,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  century  a  variety  of  angular  lilies 
were  adopted  ;  and,  save  in.  such  chvu-cbes  as 
Bayeux,  Coutances,  Norrey,  and  the  Castle  cf 
Mont  St.  Michel,  the  circular  capital,  is  xajery 
seen.  These  exceptions  prove  the  rule,  fc*  the 
architecture  of  Normandy  in  the  L3th.ceni'2ry  iehi 
a  parallel  course  with  that  of  Englftnrl,  and 
shows  very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  developments. 
Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  the  fact,  ther^ 
that  the  abacus  of  the  capital  is  in  French  archi- 
tecture square,  in  English  circular.  The  results 
on  the  character  of  the  architectural  details  frem 
this  small  difference  were  very  remarkable. 
French  architects  satisfied  themselves  •with.feY 
simple  and  very  uniform  mouldings.  The  most 
common  of  all  is  the  edge-rcll,  with  a  hollow  on 
each  side  of  it — a  moulding  which. at  no  time  has 
very  much  beauty,  and  soon  satisfies  the  aitist  as 
to  its  capabilities.  The  square  outline  of,  the 
capital  seems  to  necessitate  an  equally,  well  de- 
fined and  sharp  outline  for  the  section  of  the  arch. . 
Broad  strongly -marked  lines  prevail,  and  com- 
paratively little  care  is  shown  to  vary  the  mould- 
ings which  are  used.  The  effect  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  circular  capital  was  curiously 
different,  and  equally  well  marked.  The 
general  lines  of  the  stonework  of  an  arch  -which 
is  fitted  either  to  one,  or  to  a  succession  of  sound, 
capitals,  are  much  softer  and  less  positively  do- 
nned than  the  former.  The  shadows  are  less- 
strongly  marked.  With  a  succession  of  capitals 
which  have  a  square  abacus  you  have  of  necessity 
a  succession  of  orders  in  the  arch  which  have 
soffits  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  tbe  ■waU^ 
and  your  mouldings  are  bound  to  keep  to  this- 
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outline.  With  a  succession  of  circular  caps 
all  the  angles  have  to  bo  chamfered  off,  and 
the  general  line  of  the  arch  is  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  At  first  sight  this 
involves  much  less  light  and  shade,  and  much 
less  decided  effect,  and  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  mould  the  stones  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  decided  effects  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  required  to  make  the  effect 
of  the  arch  perfect.  Thus  the  circular  capital 
leads  naturally  and  insensibly,  almost,  to  the 
development  of  the  art  of  moulding,  or  (where 
mouldings  have  to  be  eschewed)  to  the  soft  and 
delicate  chamfer  in  place  of  the  strong  and 
vigorous  effects  of  the  square  abacus  and  square 
soffit  in  the  arch.  The  circular  abacus  is  seen 
but  rarely  in  Norman  work  in  England.  Among 
the  earliest  examples  that  I  remember  are  the 
cathedral  at  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Church,  and  the  fine  crypt  under  the  choir  of 
St.  Mary's,  Warwick;  and  at  Canterbury  one  of 
William  the  Englishman's  first  variations  from 
the  work  of  William  of  Sens  was  the  intro- 
duction of  circular  moulded  capitals  into  his 
work.  After  his  time  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
see  anything  save  the  circular  or  the  octagonal 
cap  used. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ROYAL   INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  eleventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the 
President,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

THE  LATE  ME.  W.  BURGES,  A.R.A. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  deaths  of  M. 
Gabriel  Jean  Antoine  Davioud,  hon.  member  of 
the  Institut  de  France,  of  Paris,  hon.  and  corr. 
member;  of  theRev.RichardBurgess,B.D.,hon. 
associate  ;  and  of  Mr.  William  Burges,  A.R.A., 
fellow.  The  President  having  notified  that  the 
memorial-brass  to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
now  on  view  at  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum,  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  rose  and  said 
that  he  thought  that  a  little  more  attention 
should  have  been  called  to  the  loss  the  profes- 
sion had  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  friend 
Mr.  Burges.  He  and  Mr.  Burges  practically 
commenced  life  together  in  the  Lille  Cathedral 
competition,  and  they  had  been  the  best  of 
friends  ever  since.  All  Mr.  Burges' s  work  was 
full  of  interest  to  his  professional  brethren,  and 
bis  knowledge  of  all  antiquarian  and  archaeo- 
logical matters  was  very  great.  His  draw- 
ings showed  extreme  skill  and  taste,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  all  members  of  the  Institute 
deplored  this  sad  event.  Mr.  A.  Cates  referred 
to  the  loss  archaeology  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Burgess,  who  had  in  so  kindly  a  manner 
frequently  instructed  their  members  on  anti- 
quarian discoveries  in  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
and  remarked  upon  the  coincidence  that  two 
members  of  almost  the  same  name  should  have 
passed  away  from  amongst  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  President  said  he  fully  concurred  in 
the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Street  and  Cates,  and 
had  himself  refrained  from  alluding  to  those 
lamented  deaths,  as  he  anticipated  that  the 
Council  would  at  a  future  time  prepai'e  a  full 
biography  of  deceased  members. 

electric  lighting  as  apt-lied  to  buildings. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  deli- 
vered an  address  on  this  subject.  He  com- 
menced by  observing  that  an  architect  was 
nowadays  compelled  to  have  a  much  wider 
range  of  knowledge  than  would  have  sufficed 
for  him  a  generation  or  two  ago.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  c;isc  with  scientific  subjects,  as  no 
one  could  tell  how  industrial  arts  or  manufac- 
tures might  bo  affected  by  scientific  discoveries. 
Hcnco  an  architect  was  bound  to  take  an  interest 
in  such  subjects  as  soon  as  they  appeared  likely 
to  have  a  practical  bearing  on  his  work.  Electric 
lighting,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  advanced 
with  rapid  strides  during  the  past  few  months, 
was  precisely  such  a  subject,  and  his  object 
would  be  to  show  how  the  architect  might  hope 
to  take  advantage  of  tho  discovery  in  his  build- 
ings and  use  it  with  success.  Tho  main  divisions 
of  the  subject  would  bo  tho  following:  —  1.  Tho 
means  of  producing  tho  electricity.  2.  The 
various  systems  of  electric  lighting  in  practical 
uso.  3.  The  effects  and  advantages  of  tho  light. 
4.  Tho  co.st  of  producing  it.    After  giving  a 


short  history  of  the  invention,  and  describing 
the  first  discoveiy  by  Humphrey  Davy  of  the 
light  between  carbon  points,  Mr.  Slater 
showed  that  so  long  as  batteries  offered 
the  only  means  of  producing  the  elec- 
tricity, the  cost  of  the  electric  light  was 
practically  prohibitive,  and  for  many  years  it 
remained  nothing  but  a  striking  and  beautiful 
experiment.  Faraday's  discovery  of  induced 
magnetism  in  1830  was  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  this  led  to  the  invention  of  the  electromotor 
machines  of  Nollet  and  Holmes,  which  were 
speedily  utilised  for  the  production  of  the  electric 
light  for  coast  illumination  ;  these  machines  were 
called  magneto -electric,  and  in  their  construction 
permanent  steel  magnets  were  used.  The  more 
recent  machines  were  of  the  type  called  dynamo- 
electric,  in  which  permanent  magnets  were  re- 
placed by  small  electro -magnets,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  these  machines  was  the  result  of  the  dis- 
covery made  in  1867  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens, 
Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  and  Mr.  Varley  simultane- 
ously, that  feeble  currents  could  be  induced  in  a 
coil  of  wire  by  the  residual  magnetism  in  any 
piece  of  soft  iron  that  had  once  been  mag- 
netised, and  that  such  currents  could  be 
made  to  react  on  the  iron  and  thus 
again  on  the  coil  until  they  gradually  aug- 
mented the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  and 
with  it  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the  coil 
until  it  reached  a  very  high  pitch.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  various  dynamo- machines  which  had 
been  invented,  and  stating  that  the  two  most 
extensively  used  in  this  country  were  the 
Siemens  and  the  Gramme,  Mr.  Slater  gave  a 
general  account  of  the  latter,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  diagrams.  The  Brush  machine  was 
then  referred  to  as  being  capable  of  sustaining 
as  many  as  sixteen  lights  in  one  circuit,  while 
the  Biirgin,  now  being  experimented  with  in 
Switzerland,  though  the  last  invented,  appeared 
likely  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Gramme.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  obtaining  the 
motive  power  for  driving  the  electrical  machines, 
and  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  water- 
power,  steam,  and  gas.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected, he  remarked,  that  steam  motive-power 
as  employed  in  factories  would  prove  a  con- 
venient and  economical  moda  of  driving  the 
dynamo-machines,  but  experience  showed  that 
not  only  was  it  rarely  sufficiently  steady  for  the 
purpose,  but  that  the  steam-engine  was  not 
continuously  at  work  throughout  the  time  that 
artificial  light  was  needed,  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  a  special  engine.  For  such 
low  powers,  and  for  the  great  regularity  of 
movement  required,  gas-engines  presented  mani- 
fest advantages,  and  the  display  of  various 
lamps  which  he  should  make  that  evening  were 
to  be  worked  by  a  six  horse-power  "  Otto  Silent 
Gas-engine,"  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Crossley 
Brothers,  of  Manchester.  Of  course  where  water 
could  be  utilised  it  was  infinitely  the  most  eco- 
nomical motor,  and  at  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
mansion  at  Cragside,  Northumberland,  a  small 
waterfall  was  thus  employed  without  cost  to 
work  machines  which  lit  up  the  principal  rooms. 
With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  his  subject, 
the  author  remarked  that  the  various  systems  of 
electric  lighting  could  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  groups— the  arc-light  systems  and  the  in- 
candescent systems,  while  these  also  in  turn 
could  each  be  divided  into  two  branches,  viz., 
the  systems  of  arc  lighting  using  alternating 
currents  and  those  using  continuous  currents  ; 
and  the  quasi-incandescent  and  incandescent 
proper.  The  J ablochkoff  lamp  was  selected  for 
description  as  using  alternating  currents ;  and 
the  Crompton  regulator  lamp  as  using  con- 
tinuous currents,  which  description  would  apply, 
with  slight  variations,  to  the  other  regulator 
lamps,  such  as  the  Serrin,  Brush,  Siemens,  &c. 
The  necessity  of  burning  good  carbons  was 
alluded  to,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  in  the 
earlier  experiments  with  the  Jablochkoff  lamp 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  kaolin  was  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  carbons  ;  but  lately  plaster 
of  Paris  had  been  substituted,  with  good  results, 
and  tho  cost  was  greatly  reduced.  Tho  aim  of 
late  had  been  first  to  get  "candles"  which 
should  be  comparatively  cheap  and  should  burn 
regularly,  and  then  to  devise  some  automatic 
apparatus  for  bringing  the  positive  and  negative 
carbons,  as  they  consumed,  perpetually  to  the 
same  relative  distance  from  each  other.  The 
well-known  "  switching  "  process,  by  which 
a    transfer     of    tho    current     is    made  to 


fresh  carbons  in  the  comparatively  rapid-burning 
Jablochkoff  system  was  fully  described.  In  the 
alternating,  as  opposed  to  the  continuous  cur- 
rents, there  were  several  manifest  advantages, 
such  as  the  ease  of  devising  regulating  machinery 
to  keep  the  carbon  points  apart,  the  light  was  of 
powerful  character,  the  currents  burned  away 
the  carbon  points  equally,  but  the  former  had  also 
great  drawbacks  ;  amongst  these  might  be 
mentioned  the  incessant  hissing  noise  resembling 
the  buzzing  of  flies,  caused  by  an  extinguishing 
and  relighting  of  the  arc  too  rapid  to  be  detected 
by  the  keenest  eye,  but  very  apparent  to  the  ear, 
and  there  was  a  predominance  of  violet  rays. 
These  mattered  little  in  outdoor  illuminations,  the 
chief  disadvantagewas  thatthelight  was  obtained 
at  a  needlessly  great  and  therefore  extravagant 
expenditure  of  force.  There  was  something 
which  approximated  to  an  inertia  to  be  over- 
come in  producing  the  alternating  light,  and 
this  inclined  the  balance  of  economy  considerably 
towards  the  adoption  of  a  "continuous"  mode 
of  production.  Further  than  that,  the  alter- 
nating systems  were  extremely  dangerous ; 
several  fatal  accidents  had  occurred  from  in- 
cautions  handling  of  wires  under  this  system, 
whereas  no  harm  had  as  yet  occurred  from  a  con- 
tinuous apparatus.  Of  the  latter  class  of  appa- 
ratus the  author  showed  an  example  in  a 
Crompton  lamp,  which  was  hung  in  a  domical 
cove  in  the  centre  of  the  room  above  a  gaselier, 
and  effectively  lighted  the  whole  apartment. 
On  this  light  being  replaced  by  the  gas- 
jets  in  the  centre  and  sides  of  the  room,  the 
yellow  and  relatively  dim  light  evoked  loud 
calls  to  "turn  the  gas  fully  on,"  until  the 
audience  perceived  their  mistake.  The  lecturer 
said  the  Crompton  light,  then  exhibited,  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  steadiest  yet  seen,  although, 
as  that  apparatus  had  only  been  temporarily 
fixed  for  the  evening,  it  was  hardly  a  fair  illus- 
tration. The  carbon  points  originally  made 
from  gas-coke  were,  in  this  instance,  a  marked 
improvement,  and  were  supplied  from  Paris,  by 
M.  Curre.  The  upper  carbon  in  the  Crompton 
lamp  was  burned  away  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  lower  one,  and  in  form  of  a  crater,  and  this 
concavity  greatly  affected  the  direction  and 
character  of  the  light,  which  was  directed 
towards  the  floor,  as  from  a  glowing  sun.  In- 
deed, experiments  showed  that  in  this 
light  75  per  cent.  of  the  total  arc 
was  given  off  within  an  angle  of  60°, 
and  from  the  upper  carbon.  In  a  very  large 
room  or  hall,  nothing  could  be  more  effective 
than  this  continuous  light,  but,  for  small  apart- 
ments, some  incandescent  system  must  be 
adopted.  Of  the  quasi-incandescent  lamps,  the 
Werdermann  was  described  ;  but  it  was  stated 
that  till  quite  recently  the  applications  of  this 
system  had  been  so  few  that  it  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  a  lamp  in- 
vented by  Mr.  H.  F.  Joel,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.G.,  had  been  brought  into  public  notice, 
which  was  a  vast  improvement  on  anything  that 
had  been  previously  done  in  this  system  of 
lighting.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  lamp  was 
that  the  upper  electrode  was  a  large  copper  disc, 
against  which  the  lower  (the  negative  carbon) 
impinged.  The  copper  disc  would  last  for  a 
long  time  before  it  oxidised,  and  only  the  carbon 
was  consumed.  This  lamp  was  superior  in  bril- 
liancy to  any  of  the  incandescent  lamps,  and 
almost  equally  steady,  while  its  mechanism  was 
such  that  anyone  could  handle  it  without  diffi- 
culty or  risk.  A  number  of  the  lamps  could  be 
burnt  in  one  circuit.  It  had, '  however,  the 
drawback  of  being  rather  wasteful  of  current. 
A  series  of  specimens  were  here  lighted,  and, 
with  a  slight  interval,  were  maintained  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  evening,  their  steady 
and  comparatively  subdued  glow,  although 
placed  in  clear  glass  lamps,  being  generally  re- 
marked upon.  The  author  remarked  that  the 
special  feature  of  this  lamp  was,  that  it  was  not 
too  intense  to  be  introduced  into  the  parlour.  The 
principalincandescentsystemswere  then  biicfly  re- 
ferred to  as  being  much  simpler  than  the  arc  system, 
and  the  lecturer  specially  noticed  those  of  Edison, 
Sawyer-Mann,  Lane-Fox,  and  Swan.  Having 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  tho  inventive  genius 
displayed  in  many  forms  by  tho  mechanician  of 
Menlo-Park,  to  whom  wo  owed  much  of  tho  de- 
velopment of  the  telephone  and  phonograph,  Mr. 
Slater  observed  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Edison's  admirers  were  unable-  to  restrain 
within  duo  limits  tho  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
achievements  had  inspired  them,  as  there  was 
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certainly  no  real  reason  [for  the  extraordinary 
depreciation  of  gas  shares,  which  ensued  upon 
the  receipt  of  various  telegrams  from  America 
reporting  the  success  which  had  attended  Mr. 
Edison's  experiments.    The  lamp  selected  for 
detailed  description  was  the  one  invented  by  Mr. 
Swan,  of  Newcastle,  and  its  simplicity,  steadi- 
ness, and  cheapness  were  pointed  out,  the  author 
observing  that  he  was  confident  that  if  electricity 
was  to  be  applied  to  our  private  houses  for 
lighting  purposes  it  would  be  in  some  such  form 
as  this,  as  no  one  csuld  desire  a  more  beautiful 
light.    Unfortunately,  the  current  proved  too 
strong  for  the  series  of  eight  lamps  shown,  and 
after  one  or  two  of  the  carbons  had  snapped,  the 
lecturer  was  obliged  to  revert  to  the  Joel  lamp. 
Mr.  Swan  took  up  the  subject  anew  three  years 
ago,  and  had  recently  perfected  his  very  simple 
system.    It  consisted  of  a  small  glass  globe  con- 
taining in  a  perfect  vacuum  t  wo  wires  connected  by 
a  minute  filament  of  carbonised  paper,  a  mere 
thread,  yet  so  hard,  tough,  and  elastic  that  there 
was  no  reason,  given  a  regulated  and  not  too 
powerful  current,  why  it  should  not  last  for 
twelve  months.    The  globe  itself,  exhausted  to 
a  vacuum,  and  fitted  with  the  filament,  would 
not  cost  when  made  commercially  more  than  a 
shilling,  and  would  afford  a  steady,  powerful 
light  in  a  private  room.    Proceeding  now  to  his 
third  point — viz.,  the  applications  of  the  electric 
light,  Mr.  Slater  observed  that  these  were  so 
numerous  and  of  so  varied  a  nature  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discuss  them  all,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  omit  all  reference  to  its  use  in 
public  streets,  lighthouses,    vessels  of  war, 
mines,   or  for  military  purposes  and  marine 
signalling,  and  should  confine  his  remarks  to  its 
advantages  in  buildings  and  for  building  opera- 
tions.   In  the  latter  case  the  architect  had  here 
ready  to  his  hand  the  means  of  carrying  out 
important  building  op3rations  in  little  more 
than  half  the  time  usually  required,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  use  of  electricity  over  that  of 
large    flaring    gas-lights    was  conspicuous; 
although  engineers  were  more  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  light  for  such  purposes  than 
architects,  yet  it  supplied  a  great  want  for 
both.    Where  night  work  was  imperative,  the 
electric  light  afforded  an  efficient,  convenient, 
and  safe  method  of  illumination.  At  the  Barden 
reservoir  it  had  already  been  employed  under 
Mr.  Crompton  with  excellent  results.  But 
architects  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  in- 
teriors of  buildings.    The  conditions  necessary 
to  be  observed  for  the  effectual  artificial  illumi- 
nation of  an  interior  were  not  so  simple  as  might 
be  imagined,  and  varied  in  particular  cases.  A 
concentrated  light  was  required  in  some  cases, 
in  others  a  diffused  one,  the  latter  being  of 
much  the  more  frequent  occurrence,  and,  for  the 
former  purpose  a  Crompton  lamp  was  suitable, 
for  the  latter  a  Swan  or  Joel  lamp.    As  a  gene- 
ral rule  it  might  be  laid  down  that  the  nearer 
we  were  able  to  approach  to  the  effect  of  natural 
daylight  in  our  artificial  illumination  the  better 
it  would  be.    The  electric  light  had  been  shown 
by  the  spectrum  analysis  to  be  precisely  similar 
in  composition  to  sunlight.     The  question  of 
suitable  reflectors  was  then  touched  upon,  and 
Mr.  Slater  observed  that  if  one  of  the  arc  regu- 
lator lamps  were  hung  a  few  feet  away  from 
the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  the  light,  although 
itself  hidden,  were  reflected  upwards  on  the 
white  surface  of  the  ceiling,  the  result  would  be 
a  diffused  light  over  the  whole  room,  much  more 
agreeable  than  that  given  by  the  lamp  itself. 
Some  such  system  as  this  had  been  adopted  at 
the  Station  of  the  Chemin  de  Per  du  Nord  in 
Paris,  and  with  the  Jablochkoff  lamp  at  the 
Picton  Reading  Room  in  Liverpool  ;  but  such 
an  application  had  not  yet  apparently  become 
general,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Picton  not  to  be  a  perfect  success.  The 
advantages  of  the  electric  light  over  gas  or  oil 
were  then  enumerated  :— 1st,  as  to  illuminating 
power.    Photometry  was  not  at  present  an  exact 
science,   and    the    readings    of  comparative 
brilliancy  depended  so  largely  on  the  observer's 
skill,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  that  the  state- 
ments varied  greatly,  but  the  extreme  brilliancy 
of  the  light  was  admitted  by  all.    The  result  of 
experiments  made  at  the  South  Foreland  Light- 
house showed  that  the  electric  light  there  dis- 
played was  equal  to  8-31  times  the  light  of  the 
large  six- wick  Trinity  oil-lamp,  which  itself  was 
equal  to  722  candles,  so  that  this  would  give 
6,000  candles  as  the  value  of  the  light.  The  vari- 
ous arc  lights  in  general  use  varied  from  2,000 
to  8,000  candles;  the  Jablochkoff  lamp  varied 


from  300  to  150  candles ;   Mr.  Swan's  little 
lamps  equalled  30  to  40.    Candle  measurement 
was,  however,  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Anew 
method,  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Preece,  of 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  the  area 
illuminated  to  a  certain  standard  was  alluded  to, 
and  details  were  given  of  the  result  of  such  a  test 
when  applied  to  various  lights.     2nd,  as  to 
quality.    Everyone  was  aware  that  in  gas-light 
the  yellow  rays  predominated  so  largely  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  blues,  greens  and 
other  delicate  tints ;  consequently  it  was  impera- 
tive that  the  decoration  of  rooms  for  use  at  night 
should  be  in    strong    colours    not  suitable 
for  daylight.     The    reason    for    the  excess 
of  yellow  in  gas-light  was  shortly  stated. 
It  appeared  to  be  almost  established  that  the 
radiating  heat  properties  of   an  incandescent 
body  varied  inversely  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  thrown  out.     The  invisible  radiation  in 
burning  gas  was  very  great,  whereas  it  was  very 
slight  in  the  electric  light,   where  the  heat 
at  the  carbon  points  was  so  intense  that  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  were  produced,  the  result 
being  a  light  of  great  purity  and  whiteness. 
Hence  its  value  for  shops  and  factories  where 
coloured  goods  had  to  be  examined  and  sorted  ; 
also  for  picture-galleries,  while  if  its  use  be- 
came general  ceilings  woidd  not  become  black- 
ened nor  decorations  tarnished,  and  the  danger 
of  fire  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.    As  so 
little  heat  was  radiated  into  the  air  with  the 
electric  light  the  temperature  in  its  neighbour- 
hood was  but  slightly  raised,  so  that  all  rooms 
would  be  much  cooler  than  under  the  present 
system  of  lighting.    Calculations  were  given 
showing  that  one  of  the  large  arc  lights  of  4,000 
candle-power  radiated  rather  less  heat  into  a 
room  than  one  good  gas-burner  of  15  candle- 
power,  while  the  small  Swan  lamps  radiated, 
practically  speaking,  no  heat.    It  was  unneces- 
sary to  dilate  upon  the  great  advantage  of  this 
in  public  assembly-rooms.    Although,  as  yet, 
but  few  experiments  had  been  made  with  a 
view  of  determining  tho    effect  of  electric 
lighting  on  the  acoustic  properties  of  a  room, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  these  would  be 
greatly  improved.      Professor    Tyndall  had 
ascertained  that  waves  of  sound  were  interfered 
with    far    more    when    they    had    to  pass 
through  atmospheres  of  differing  densities  than 
when  such  variations  did  not  exist.    The  heated 
currents  of  air  in  a  gas-lit  concert-room  must 
necessarily  cause  the  formation  of  strata  of  vary- 
ing densities,  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  complaints  which  were  occasionally  made  of 
the  different  acoustic  properties  of  a  room  when 
used  at  night  and  in  the  daytime  ;  so  that  in 
electricity  the  architect  would  probably  find  a 
valuable  and  unexpected  acoustic   ally.  The 
proper  ventilation  of  rooms  was  next  alluded  to. 
Public  rooms,  particularly  when  used  for  large 
assemblies  by  gas-light,  were  always  difficult 
to  ventilate  adequately.     Besides  the  oxygen 
consumed  by  the  audience  there  was  the  abstrac- 
tion from  the  air  of  the  oxygen  required  to  sup- 
port the  combustion  of  the  gas.    With  electric 
lighting  the  conditions  were  quite  different ;  the 
light  was  equally  brilliant  in  a  vacuum  as  in  the 
air,  and  no  oxygen  at  all  was  consumed  by  the 
glowing  filament  of  carbon  of  the  incandescent 
systems.      There  was   a   slight  consumption 
of  oxygen  with  the  large  arc  lights,  but  careful 
calculations  showed  that  a  large  arc  light  of 
4,000  candles  nominal-power  would  abstract 
from  the  air  in  three  hours  only  about  6  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen,  while  gas-burners  giving  the 
same  amount  of  light,  would,  in  the  same  time, 
consume  4,080  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  or  about 
780  times  as  much  as  the  electric  light,  and  the 
Swan  lamp  glowed  in  vacuo.     This  showed  how 
vastly  more  simple  became  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing the  efficient  ventilation  of  a  room  when  this 
enormous  consumption  of  oxygen  was  got  rid 
of,  as  the  air  would  not  require  renewal  so  fre- 
quently, and  therefore  fresh  air  could  be  intro- 
duced much  more  slowly  and  draughts  would  be 
diminished.    Equally  beneficial  results  would 
attend  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  into 
private  houses,  workshops,  factories,  &c,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workpeople  and 
others  employed  would  be  materially  improved. 
It  was  natural  that  objections  should  be  urged 
against  the  light.    It  was  asserted  to  be  flicker- 
ing and  too  white  ;  but  it  was  shown  that  the 
flickering  had  been  largely  overcome  in  the  later 
inventions ;  and  as  to  its  whiteness,  no  light 
was  intended  to  be  itself  looked  at,   but  to 
enable  other  things  to  be  seen,  and  the  white- 


ness could  at  any  time  be  obviated  by  using 
coloured  glass  shades.    Tho  risk  of  accident 
was  then  alluded  to,   but  Mr.  Slater  said  he 
considered  the  risk  infinitesimal,  and  far  less  than 
that  attaching  to  gas-lighting.    Allution  was 
made  to  the  recent  burning  of  the  Opera  House 
at  Nice,  in  which  case  great  loss  of  life  would 
have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a  separate 
source  of  light  besides  gas,  for  it  was  the 
sudden  extinguishing  of  all  the  lights  at  tho  first 
explosion  that  caused  the  panic  which  led  to 
more  deaths  from  suffocation  than  from  burning. 
A  formidable  indictment  could  be  framed  against 
gas  on  the  score  of  explosions,  leaky  pipes, 
frozen  meters,  &c,  from  which  drawbacks  the 
electriclight  was  free,  so  that  the  slightobjections 
against  the  latter,  which  were  in  many  cases 
more  ideal  than  real,  seemed  far  outweighed  by 
its    numerous  and    great    advantages.  The 
question  of  the  cost  of  the  electric  light  was  a 
very  important  one.     Much  depended  on  the 
motive  power  used  for  generating  the  elec- 
tricity.   When  water  power  was  available  the 
cost  would  be  extraordinarily  low.  Steam  power 
come  next  in  order  of  economy,   and  a  gas- 
engine  was  the  most  expensive.     Details  were 
given  of  various  experiments,  from  which  it  was 
deduced  that  with  a  good  steam-engine  a  light 
of  204  candles  could  be  obtained  for  every  pound 
of  coal  consumed,  while  if  the  same  light  were 
obtained  by  turning  coal  into  gas,  even  allowing 
for  the  return,  as  coke,  &c,  of  half  the  amount 
of  coal  used,  nearly  81b.  of  coal  would   be  re- 
quired, so  that  electricity  was  eight  times  as 
cheap  as  gas.    If  electricity  were  generated  by 
a  gas-engine  the  saving  would  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  5  "3  to  1.    Various  details  were 
quoted  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  light  at  the 
Albert  Hall  (30s.  6d.  per  evening  against  87s. 
6d.  for  gas),   British  Museum  (2s.  6d.  per  hour 
against  15s.  Gd.per  hour),  Alexandra  Palace  (6e. 
Id.  per  4,000  candle-power  light  per  hour),  and 
otherplaces,  the  figures  varyingfrom7d.  to4d.  and 
3d.,  while  it  was  stated  that  it  was  expected  the 
Jablochkoff     lights     on    the  Embankment 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  little  over  2d.  per 
hour,   and  the    little     Swan    lamps  would 
cost,   it  was  estimated,   £d.   per  hour  each. 
The    various    incandescent    systems    had  not 
been    tried    long    enough    to    enable  details 
to  be  given,  but  the  improvements  made  all 
along  the  line  during  the  past  year  warranted 
the  indulgence  of  a  confident  expectation  that 
the  cost  would  still  diminish.     The  author  then 
discussed  the  possibility  of  architects  being  able 
now  to  avail  themselves  of  the  electric  light,  and 
instanced  the  case  of  large  country  mansions, 
factories,  hospitals  and  other  such  institutions, 
where  electric  lighting  could  be  established  at 
less  cost  than  gas  lighting.     The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  lighting  a  large  number  of  private 
houses  were  much  greater,  as  the  question  of 
distributing  and  measuring  the  electricity  could 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  settled,  but  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Lane-Fox,  Mr.  Edison,  and  Mr.  Swan  in 
this  direction  would  probably  soon  be  successful. 
It  was,  however,  absurd  to  predict  the  arrival  of 
a  day  when  the  last  gas  tap  would  be  turned  off 
for  good,  as  such  an  invention  as  gas  could  never 
become  useless  or  unnecessary,  just  as  oil  still 
confined  to  be  used  in  spite  of  the  progress  of 
gas  illumination  ;  but  for  the  production  of  an 
almost  perfect  light,  under  certain  conditions, 
gas  could  never  hope  to  rival  its  brilliant  compeer. 
Mr.  Slater  concluded  his  paper  thus  :  ' '  The  electric 
light  is,  we  may  predict,  even  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Although  it  is  eighty  years  since  Science  gave  us 
thisbrilliantmeansof  illumination,  and  fifty  years 
since  she  supplemented  that  gift  with  another, 
enabling  us   to    do  away  with  the  old  and 
cumbrous  means  of  producing  it,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  any  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  industrial  application  of  the  dis- 
covery ;  but  during  that  time  the  advance  has 
been  so  rapid  and  the  improvements  in  every 
direction  so  great  that  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  should  predict  a  limit  to  its  future  pos- 
sibilities." 

The  Peesident  remarked  that  it  was  long 
since  they  had  had  so  brilliant  a  subject  or  so 
lucid  a  lecturer,  and  invited  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  John  Hopkinson,  F.R.S.,  said  although 
it  was  true  that  the  electric  light  was  almost 
identical  in  its  colour  properties  with  sunlight, 
there  was  a  greater  amount  of  radiation  of  the 
ultra-violet  or  actinic  rays,  which  produced  an 
unpleasant  action  on  the  eyes  and  skin  of  those 
who  exposed  themselves  much  to  this  light,  and 
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:tcb.  aSected  their  ability  to  sleep.  The  arc 
;«.Lsa  produced  certain  nitrogenous  combinations 
when  displayed  in  the  air.  As  the  light  deve- 
loped itself  he  believed  they  would  experience 
^rreafcr  economy  in  its  uses.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  if  in  the  experiments  quoted 
iti  the  close  of  the  address,  the  items  of  depre- 
ciation, interest,  and  profit  had  been  included  in 
the  relative  cost  of  the  electric  light  as  against 

Mr.  La:xe-Fox  spoke  of  the  rapid  progress 
I  iiad  been  made  in  the  utilisation  of  the 
iclecfcric  light,  and  suggested  that  while  the 
£oaeetie  use  of  the  light  was  now  possible,  it 
uppeared  probable  that  in  a  very  short  time  it 
would  become  practicable.  It  could  be  as  easily 
distributed  from  a  common  centre  as  gas,  and 
■with.  tiKrre  economy,  while  there  was  much  less 
danger  from  leakage. 

5Lr.  Horace  Jones  alluded  to  the  experiments 
invade  at  Billingsgate  Market  18  months  since  by 
1  hi  Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation  as 
ag  been  somewhat  premature,  and  asked 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  at  some  future 
time  to  ofotain  the  electric  light  from  batteries 
instead,  of  by  steam  or  gas-engines.  He  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Slater. 

Mr.  Ceompton  replied  that  to  revert  from 
friction  to  batteries  would  be  a  retrograde  step. 
The  philosopher's  stone  now  sought  by  electri- 
cians was  some  means  of  storing  electricity  for 
u  period  as  in  a  gasometer,  and  a  discovery  had 
just  been  announced  by  a  Parisian  savant  which 
promised  a  solution  of  this  problem.  In  the 
experiments  made  at  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  he 
Sntid.  included  in  the  published  cost  a  living  profit 
ii$  weSl  as  an  allowance  for  interest  on  and  de- 
preciation of  plant. 

BEr.  A.  Wabd,  engineer  to  the  British  Electric 
Iiignfc  Co.,  explained  that  the  light  used  at  the 
Ptcton  Reading-room,  Liverpool,  was  the  Serrin, 
«nd  not  the  Jablochkoff  system,  as  stated  by  the 
lecturer. 

Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  asked  if  the  Joel  light  then 
:Sqx>ttd  was  as  steady  and  perfect  as  it  could  be 
made.  In  his  opinion  it  flickered  too  much  for 
him  to  recommend  its  use  in  any  building  where 
reading  would  be  carried  on.  He  could  not  ex- 
aggerate its  brilliant  effect,  cleanliness,  and 
safety,  but  this  unsteadiness  was  a  serious  draw- 
back. He  was  at  the  present  time  prepared  to 
introduce  it  into  the  New  Courts  of  Justice,  but 
would  not  do  so  until  he  could  be  quite  certain 
"that  it  would  prove  successful,  and  electricians 
would  recognise  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
architects  to  delay  the  lighting  arrangements  of 
fcuildmgs  while  experiments  were  being  carried 
«#a.t  with  the  systems  of  illumination.  He  wished 
1 3  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for 
Lis  admirably- delivered  address. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
xceranratioa,  Mr.  Slates  responded,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  electric  light  had  not  been 
advantageously  displayed,  as  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  connections  had  been  made  by  an 
apprentice  of  a  year's  standing  within  an  hour 
tri  the  time  announced  for  the  lecture.  The 
spas-engine,  while  an  admirable  means  of  driv- 
ing the  machinery,  was  not  manufactured  nor 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  only  care- 
Eo!  experiments  would  show  the  exact  rate  ap- 
plicable to  each  system  of  lighting,  every  one  of 
which  needed  a  special  speed.  The  light  had 
therefore  fluctuated  more  thanought  tohave  been 
theeise.  He  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  thathc  had 
he  slightest  interest  in  any  system  of  light- 
ing, and  had  only  taken  up  the  subject  from  an 
.-viebitect's  point  of  view.  Tho  system  was  but 
in  its  infancy,  and  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  no 
rhemitst  or  engineer  had  as  yet  specially  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  carbon  points  for 
Cic  production  of  the  light,  and  it  was  probable 
that  they  could  be  made  of  much  more  perfect 
homogeneity.  Batteries,  he  might  remind  Mr. 
Jones,  xcere  both  expensive  and  objectionable, 
on  account  of  the  fumes  evolved,  and  for  seve- 
ral reasons  had  been  abandoned  for  friction 
systems.  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  was  now 
frxperimenting  with  a  great  battery,  from  which 
ha  expected  great  results. 


JTRE  IN  THE  HAYMARKET,  AND  THE 
VALUE  OF  IRON-ENCASEMENT. 

%  U'MlKS    lire    broke    out  on  Saturday 

Jt\.   night  boforo  eight  o'clock,  at  tho  nowly- 
riuilt  uteres  of  tho  Civil  Soivico  Co-oporativo 
'  y  ia  the  Haymarket,  which  in  its  destruc- 


tive fury,  aided  by  the  inflammable  nature  of 
the  contents  of  the  block  injured,  threatened  to 
make  a  complete  wreck  of  these  recently-built 
premises,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  done  so, 
but  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  iron-encased 
construction,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  allude. 
The  building  occupied  by  the  Civil  Service  Co- 
operative Society  has  its  entrance  in  the  Hay- 
market,  which  hasonly  recently  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect.  The  main 
portion  of  the  stores,  however,  extends  to,  and 
fronts  Oxenden-street,  and  forms  an  extensive 
frontage  towards  it  of  eight  and  nine  floors.  This 
block  was  connected  with  the  Haymarket  front 
by  an  irregular  block  of  building,  and  it  was  at 
a  point  near  an  area  for  light  and  air  that 
the  fire  first  originated.  The  flames  soon 
were  seen  to  burst  out  from  the  roof  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  premises  in  Oxenden-street ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  fire-proof  construction  which 
had  been  introduced  upon  Messrs.  Dennett's 
system,  the  principal  stories  of  the  Oxenden- 
street  block  were  saved.  The  fire,  which  origi- 
natedin  the  brush-room,  the  middle  building,  and 
which  entirely  destroyed  it,  found  its  way  into 
an  upper  floor  (3rd  floor)  of  the  Oxenden-street 
block,  and  ultimately  burnt  off  the  roof  at  the 
south  end  of  that  block,  yet  actually  left 
intact  the  floors  immediately  above  and 
below  it,  thus  enabling  the  business  of  the  stores 
to  be  carried  on  as  usual,  and  without 
interfering  with  the  hands  employed.  And  this 
was  possible  only  because  the  fire  was  limited  to 
the  story  in  question,  and  mainly  because  the 
Dennett  fireproof  construction  of  the  floors 
effectually  intervened  and  cut  off  the  floors 
above  and  below.  That  the  fire  was  a  fierce  one, 
and  assumed  the  nature  of  a  furnace  between 
the  two  floors,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  third  floor  was  used  as  a  grocery  store, 
and  was  full  of  oils,  candles,  spirits,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  highly  inflammable  substanc  s, 
while  the  toppartof  thepremises  was  used  for  the 
storage  of  oils,  &c,  and  the  flames  were  fed  by 
the  liquid  running  down  the  sides  and  walls,  and 
by  the  draught  occasioned  by  a  large  lift  in  this 
part.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  wanted  to 
make  the  fire  a  terribly  destructive  one,  and  a 
most  severe  test  of  the  fireproof  floors  and  their 
supporting  columns.  No  less  than  thirteen 
steamers  and  two  manual  engines  were  present. 

An  examination  of  the  building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  effect  of  the  flames  upon 
the  Dennett  system,  has  completely  convinced 
us  that  the  method  of  construction  adopted,  of 
which  this  is  one  of  the  most  successful  types, 
is  the  only  one  that  will  arrest  the  flames  of  a 
raging  fire,  and  make  it  possible  to  confine  a  fire 
to  the  story  in  which  it  originated,  without  im- 
perilling the  safety  of  the  structure  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  ironwork.  We  may  inform 
our  readers  that  the  whole  of  the  blocks  which 
have  so  marvellously  escaped  destruction  are  of 
brick,  with  floors  of  the  Dennett  construction 
from  basement  to  roof,  with  the  exception  of 
those  roofs  burnt  off,  which  were  of  timber.  The 
columns  carrying  the  floors  throughout  are  cast- 
iron  stanchions  of  cross-section,  beginning  in  the 
basement  with  18in.  by  2in.  thickness  of  metal, 
and  at  the  floor  in  which  the  fire  occurred,  12in. 
by  ljin.  These  columns  at  the  base  have  been 
calculated  to  maintain  300  tons  each,  and  are 
provided  with  specially-cast  spreading  footings 
5ft.  in  diameter,  the  floor  being  estimated  to 
carry  S^cwt.  per  square  foot.  But  the  principal 
point  in  the  system  is  the  encasing  of  these  iron 
stanchions  in  the  Dennett  concrete,  so  that  exter- 
nally they  assume  a  circular  form,  and  are  finished 
in  ordinary  plaster.  If  the  iron  stanchions 
had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flames  and 
water,  there  is  little  doubt  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  stories  above,  as  they  would 
in  all  probability  have  snapped,  and  the  whole 
superstructure  falling,  would  have  brought 
speedy  destruction  to  the  premises.  Ascending 
to  the  floor  in  which  the  fire  raged  with  fury, 
evidences  are  not  wanting  of  its  fierceness. 
While  all  the  fittings  of  wood  and  the 
innumerable  contents  aro  lying  in  heaps  of 
indistinguishable  debris  about  the  floor,  and  the 
thin  surface-plaster  of  the  columns  and  some 
of  tho  arches  between  tho  girders  have  peeled 
off  in  places,  exposing  the  bare  concrete,  no 
sign  of  structural  damage  can  bo  detected 
in  the  columns  and  arched  ceilings,  which  latter 
still  retain  the  sharp  imprint  of  tho  centring 
boards  used  in  forming  them.  Entering  the 
adjoining  room  cut  off  by  a  partition,  we  find 
the  roof  a  charred  mass  of  wood,   and  tho 


blackened  and  charred  guides  or  runners  of  the 
large  lift,  tell  a  tale  of  the  fury  of  the  flames 
fed  through  this  shaft.  Ascending  to 
the  floor  immediately  above  the  third 
floor,  we  did  not  notice  any  sign 
of  the  devastation  below  :  the  cases,  and  the 
flooring,  and  the  goods  are  untouched,  and  the 
only  mark  of  last  Saturday's  conflagration  are 
the  panes  of  broken  glass  in  the  windows.  A 
portion  of  outer  brickwork  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  flames  showed  the  mortar- joints  seriously 
damaged  and  otherwise  scaled.  The  rear  block, 
we  may  add,  is  a  building  of  nine  floors,  about 
70ft.  by  70ft.,  the  three  lower  stories  being  be- 
low the  street  level.  There  were,  therefore, 
two  floors  and  a  flat  roof  above,  and  six  stories 
below  the  room,  the  contents  of  which  were 
destroyed.  Such  a  mass  of  building  and 
combustible  contents  has  been  saved  by 
a  precaution  which,  we  aie  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
adopted  in  a  large  number  of  buildings  profess- 
ing to  utilise  fire-proof  construction.  The  en- 
casing of  the  ironwork  in  this  instance,  on  a 
method  designed  by  Messrs.  Dennett  and  Ingle, 
to  meet  the  objections  against  exposed  ironwork, 
especially  the  encasing  of  the  columns,  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  not  only  a  very  large  amount 
of  property  estimated  at  a  considerable  sum  (the 
building  itself  co.^t  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  contents  were  worth  about  as 
much  more),  but  also  damages  the  society 
would  have  sustained  if  the  premises 
had  been  rendered  useless,  and  the 
hands  engaged  dismissed.  In  this  instance, 
at  least,  an  immense  service  has  been  rendered, 
and  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect,  deserves  credit  for 
having  insisted  upon  introducing  the  system  in  its 
integrity,  and  encasing  the  iron  columns,  instead 
of  allowing  a  parsimonious  spirit  to  prevail, 
which  usually  seeks  to  cut  down  all  expense  in 
fire-proof  detail  &s  apparently  superfluous  or 
unnecessary. 


A  NEW  SMOKE-CONSUMING,  SLOW- 
COMBUSTION  GRATE. 

MR.  EDWARDS,  jun.,  of  the  firm  of 
Edwards  and  Son,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  and  author  of  works  on  "  Domestic  Fire- 
places," and  "Ventilation,"  has  just  introduced 
a  new  grate  which,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
it,  appears  to  meet  the  objections  so  long  enter- 
tained to  Dr.  Arnott's  grate,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  solves  the  smoke-fog  question  which 
has  so  recently  been  pressing  upon  public 
attention.  The  chief  improvements  made  by 
Mr.  Edwards  consist  in  allowing  the  fire  in  the 
fire-basket  to  burn  gradually  downwards  till  the 
whole  fuel  is  consumed,  as  in  the  Arnott  grate. 
Instead  of  a  sunk  ashpit,  or  machinery  to  lift 
the  basket  of  coals  as  it  burns  down,  Mr. 
Edwards  dispenses  with  the  former  and  provides 
a  balanced  blind  to  be  adjusted  by  degrees  in 
front  of  the  fire.  This  blind  of  sheet-iron  is 
balanced  by  chains  and  weights  on  each  side  of 
the  grate  in  front,  so  that  any  defect  can  be  at 
once  put  right.  In  front  of  the  grate  is  a  wire- 
basket  to  catch  all  the  coal  that  falls,  and  the 
smaller  cinders  or  dust  fall  through  into  a 
trough  below,  out  of  sight  and  can  be  readily 
removed  or  re-used.  The  grate  we  inspected  was 
very  simple  and  effective  in  the  construction — an 
important  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
modifications.  The  fire-basket  is  of  fire-brick 
with  a  solid  bottom,  and  there  is  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  the  fire  to  last  a  day  or  a  night,  though 
the  receptacle  may  be  made  to  hold  enough  fuel  to 
burn  for  18  hours.  Before  the  wire  cinder-basket 
a  fender-guard  is  fixed  to  protect  the  dress  of 
persons  near,  and  the  brass  rail  and  appearance 
of  this  guard  makes  a  pleasing  substitute  for 
the  common  fender.  Outside  the  fender -guard, 
a  tile  or  marble  hearth  can  be  laid.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages  tho  chimney  draught  can  bo 
regulated  by  a  valve,  moved  by  a  chain  in  front  of 
the  grate,  thus  avoiding  dirtying  the  hands  as 
with  the  common  register  door.  This  grate  can 
bo  easily  set,  and  Mr.  Edwards  claims  the  follow- 
ing advantages  for  it : — (1)  A  practical  immunity 
from  smoke.  (2)  A  fire  that  will  burn  from 
morning  till  night,  or  from  night  till  morning, 
with  little  or  no  attention.  (3)  No  chimney - 
sweeping  except,  perhaps,  onco  in  ten  years.  (1) 
No  coal-scuttle,  except  at  lighting  tho  fire.  (5) 
No  tongs  or  fire-shovel.  Mr.  Edwards  has,  in 
short,  in  his  new  grate  studied  and  applied  all 
the  requirements  of  a  perfect  grate,  adopting  all 
that  is  good  in  Dr.  Arnott's  grate,  Mr.  Good- 
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child's,  and  other  forms,  while  avoiding  all  that 
has  been  found  objectionable  in  the  otherwise 
perfect  system  of  Aruott.  We  may  add  that 
this  grate  may  be  made  more  effective  by  ad- 
mitting the  fresh  air  through  a  distinct  channel 
from  the  exterior  below  the  floor  entering  at  the 
back  of  grate,  where,  getting  warm,  the  air  can 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  room  at  a  warm  tempera- 
ture, instead  of  finding  its  way  in  cold  currents 
from  doors  and  windows.  By  doing  away  with 
the  sunk  ashpit  and  regulating  the  blind  by  side 
weights,  Mr.  Edwards  has  simplified  the  older 
arrangements  effectually,  and  has  produced  not 
only  an  economical  grate,  but  one  capable  of 
burning  all  day  or  night  without  attention — an 
important  consideration  in  labour-saving  in 
public  offices  and  railway- stations,  as  well  as  in 
the  bedroom  of  the  invalid.  Artistically,  the 
grate  is  simple  in  form,  and  the  sides  can  be 
relieved  by  tiles  or  repousse  ornamentation.  A 
grate  in  operation  may  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Edwards'  show-rooms,  and  is  worth  the  attention 
of  architects. 


A  NEW  PAINT-BRUSH. 

AN  invention  has  recently  been  patented  by 
an  architect,  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  having 
for  its  object  the  avoidance  of  the  paiuter's  great 
grievance  of  the  hairs  coming  out  and  spoiling 
his  work.  In  the  ordinary  paiut-brush,  the 
bristles  are  fastened  into  the  binding  by  driving 
the  tapered  wooden  handle  in  from  the  top  of 
the  brush,  and  thus  wedging  the  whole  together, 
the  ends  of  the  bristles  being  then  covered  with 
cement  to  make  them  more  secure.  Of  course, 
the  wood  expands  or  contracts  according  as  it  is 
wet  or  dry,  and  this  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  wood  is  one  cause  of  the  bristles  coming 
loose.  Anotherdefeet  of  the  ordinary  brush  is  the 
length  of  the  bristles  covered  up  by  the  binding : 
this  is  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  half  ;  and 
as  the  price  of  bristles  varies  according  to  their 
length,  any  mode  of  fastening  which  will  use  up 
less  hair  will  be  an  advantage.  When  a  painter 
uses  a  new  brush,  he  has  first  to  put  on  a 
"bridling"  or  tying  of  string,  about  a  couple 
of  inches  up  the  hairs,  to  keep  them  from  spread- 
ing about  too  much  and  splashing  the  paint ;  as 
the  brush  is  worn  down  the  bridling  is  removed, 
but  the  hair  underneath  is  found  all  matted  to- 
gether with  the  paint,  and  it  has  to  be  scraped 
and  rubbed  about  a  long  time  to  get  it  soft ;  even 
then  it  can  only  be  used  for  second-class  work. 
The  bridling  also,  by  drawing  the  hairs  close 
together,  prevents  the  brush  covering  so  large  a 
-surface  as  it  should  do,  and  materially  lessens 
the  elasticity  of  the  hair.  Moreover,  before  a 
brush  is  used  it  has  to  be  soaked  in  water  to 
swell  the  wooden  handle  and  prevent  the  hairs 
from  coming  out.  By  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Wright  the  knot  of  hair  is  made  up  quite 
separate  from  the  handle,  the  bristles  are  firmly 
secured  in  a  narrow  brass  or  copper  band  about 
£in.  wide,  and  by  an  ingenious  little  contrivance 
they  are  bound  together  under  great  pressure, 
with  a  metal  core  or  centre  inserted  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  hairs  ever  to 
get  loose.  The  handle  has  on  the  top  of  it  a 
brass  socket,  made  of  thin  pressed  metal ;  into 
this  a  knot  of  hair  is  inserted,  a  ling  is  pushed 
up,  arid  the  brush  is  ready  for  use;  it  requires 
no  bridling  of  string  or  soaking  in  water,  which 
two  operations  alone  cost  a  painter  one  hour's 
labour,  or  "d.  added  to  the  expense  of  the  brush. 
The  leDgth  of  hair  in  use  in  the  now  brush  can 
be  regulated  with  ease  as  the  bristles  are  worn 
down.  There  is  more  elasticity  in  the  hair  from 
the  absence  of  bridling.  The  piinter  gets  the 
use  of  quite  an  inch  more  hair,  and  when  it  is 
worn  out  a  new  knot  can  be  bought  and  inserted 
in  the  handle  for  considerably  h-.ss  than  the  cost 
of  a  common  brush,  and  the  handle  will  last  for 
years. 


SANITATION  AS  AN  INCREMENT  OF 
VALUE  IN  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 
rpiIE  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  II .  H.  Col- 
i  lins's  paper  on  this  subject  was  concluded 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors. Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  said  the  paper  had 
not  enabled  him  any  more  to  estimate  the  "in- 
crement of  value,"  and,  indeed,  its  figures  as  to 
relative  cos-tsof  alterations  and  improvements  to 
hou.'es  were  so  contradictory,  that  ho  could  not  see 
from  the  data  given  how  tho  valuer  was  to 
readily  estimate  the  increased  benefits  of  sanita- 


tion at  a  money  value.  He  suggested  that  that 
institution  should  appoint  a  committee  to  collect 
and  tabulate  facts,  and  so  obtain  averages  from 
many  men's  experiences.  Mr.  W.  P.  Goulding, 
of  Manchester,  thought  that  though  there  might 
be  an  increase  of  value  arising  from  efficient 
sanitation  to  a  purchaser  for  occupation,  the 
owner  or  surveyor  dealing  with  land  found  no 
appreciable  addition  fo  the  ground-rent  from 
this  source.  The  result  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  education  of  the  public  was  not  an  actual 
increment,  but  a  greater  demand  for  carefully- 
drained  houses.  Mr.  G.  B  irn  ird  explained  that 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  connection  of  his  house 
with  the  sewer  by  collecting  the  sewage  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle,  containing  earth,  and 
provided  with  a  ventilating  tube,  and  a  few 
holes  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  when 
filled,  it  could  be  taken  away,  and  the  contents 
applied  to  the  fields,  another  box  being  substi- 
tuted. If  this  plan  were  adopted  for  500  bouses, 
he  believed  a  profit  of  £1,000  a-year  could  be 
mad°.  In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  White,  he  said  the 
plan  had  been  only  tried  at  his  own  house,  and 
for  three  months,  but  had  answered  admirably. 
Messrs.  C.  J.  and  R.  J.  Mann,  C.  J.  Grey, 
F.  Hart,  and  R.  Rex  having  spoken,  Mr.  Collins 
replied  on  the  discussion,  stating  that  he  had 
not  claimed  any  particular  originality,  and  cer- 
tainly had  not  merited  the  expression  "sensa- 
tional "  applied  to  him  by  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke. 
He  had  simply  laid  down  certain  elementary 
principles  which  every  property  surveyor  should 
apply,  and  had  pointed  out  how  defects  might 
be  remedied  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense. 
The  paper  would  do  service,  he  thought,  if  it 
warned  surveyors  to  look  at  this  question  from 
a  practical  light,  and  he  feared  the  architectural 
profession,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  fairly 
chargeable  with  some  neglect  of  these  matters. 
If  the  sanitary  engineer  had  been  called  into 
existence  as  a  specialist,  it  was  because  his  own 
profession  had  not  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  f-anitary  protection 
associations.  They  recalled  to  his  mind  those 
"  Dr.  Dulcamaras,"  whose  practice  it  was  to 
enter  the  market-places  heralded  by  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  largely  advertising  themselves  as  pos- 
sessing a  panacea  for  all  and  every  mortal  ill, 
which  they  offered  to  their  victims  for  the  smal- 
lest coin  of  the  realm.  He  quoted,  with  approval, 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  of  Hexham,  in 
the  Building  News  for  January  21st  of  the  present 
year.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  asso- 
ciations would  do  more  than  create  a  fool's 
paradise,  and  he  agreed  with  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  discussion,  that  their  enterprise  should  be 
either  business  or  philanthropy.  He  trusted 
that  the  result  of  his  paper  would  be  that  mem- 
bers of  that  Institution  would  give  more  con- 
sideration to  sanitary  matters  in  their  every-day 
dealings  with  house  property,  and,  in  particular, 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  enlarge  the  length 
of  leases. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTISTS. 

THIS  is  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  periodical  exhibitions  of  works  in 
oil,  water-colours,  and  sculpture  ;  and  the  second 
exhibition  is  this  year  held  in  the  hall  of 
Skinners'  Company,  Dowgate-hill,  Cannon- 
street.  In  the  water-colour  room  we  notice 
several  highly  meritorious  works.  Over  the  door 
is  a  large  effective  drawing  of  Beeches  by  W.  J. 
Ferguson.  Bernard  Evans  contributes  a  fine 
view  of  "Barmouth,  from  the  Hills  above 
Arthog,"  in  which  the  distance  is  cleverly 
managed.  W.  E.  Green's  "Beeches  in  Sher- 
woodForest,"  Alficd  Powell's  "View  at  Wens- 
leydale,"  skilful  in  the  handling  of  waterfall 
aud  foliage;  D.  Law's  mountain  piece  in  Skye 
(330),  noticeable  for  its  atmosphere;  J.  Jackson 
Curnock's  landscape  (311);  T.  Danby's  "Dinas 
Lake,"  full  of  sunlight  effect,  are  particularly 
fine  landscapes.  We  must  also  notice  two  clever 
studies  by  P.  F.  Naftel,  M.,  io  less  remarkable 
for  the  coarse,  sugar -papeied  texture  than  for 
the  luminous  effects  iuipaitcd  by  the  artist's 
dexterous  dragging  of  body  pigment  over  the 
lights.  Mrs.  E.  flume's  "Anxiously  Watching," 
and  another  piece,  are  clever  figure  subjects  ; 
and  a  sunset  by  W.  C.  Eddington,  M.,  may  be 
mentioned  for  its  fine,  oil-like  effect.  Carl 
Haag's  "  Sphinx  of  Geezeh  "  is  a  skilful  study  of 
execution,  figures,  and  luminous  colouring;  nor 
|  can  we  omit  the  charming  sketch  of  "  Norman 


Doorway,  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,"  by  W.  Har- 
ding Smith,  and  F.  Davis's  sketch  near  Ohag- 
ford,  Devon.  J.  Mogford  sends  some  fresh- 
looking  studies,  and  Miss  C.  Mnntalba  a  fine 
study  of  light  and  shade  (424),  and  a  "Sunset. 
Venice"  (507).  J.  Powell's  "South  Downs" 
(459);  J.  Steeples'  "Common" (408);  J. H. Barnes' 
figure  subject,  "  The  Disputed  Boundary"  (345); 
the  charming  study  of  Primroses  by  Miss  Emily 
Jackson;  C,  Cattermole's  figure  group,  "Re- 
turned from  the  Wars,"  and  the  fresh,  breezy 
sketch  of  T.  Pyne,  will  be  admired  among  the 
numerous  drawings.  Of  the  oil  paintings,  we 
may  draw  attention  to  II.  A.  Harper's  grand 
rugged  Moor  (8)  ;  H.  Caffieri's effective,  silvery- 
toned  Beeches  (Nos.  19,  211,  203)  ;  J.  Aumonier's 
"  On  the  Cliffs,  Yorkshire  "  (31)  ;  J.  Mogford's 
fine  seascape,  excellent  in  its  colour  ;  E.  Hayes's 
breezy  subject  (64) ;  two  truthful  figure  subjects 
by  W.  Dendy  Sadler ;  E.  Ellis's  effective  im- 
pressionist pictures  (121 — 147)  ;  a  vigorous  study 
of  J.  White ;  W.  B.  C.  Fyfe's  large  historic 
picture,  "The  Raid  of  Ruthven  ; "  W.  Small's 
village  scene  (21G),  and  a  fine  study  of  a  female 
head  by  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.  The  works 
of  A.  Hacker  (34),  and  J.  Smart  (37),  are  note- 
worthy. The  groups  of  sculpture  by  Count 
Gleichen,  "Shy"  and  "Cheeky,"  and  the  large 
subject  (531a),  by  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  and  one 
or  two  terra-cotta  busts,  are  interesting.  Many 
well-known  painters,  besides  those  we  have 
named,  are  exhibitors  and  promoters,  and  the 
present  exhibition,  in  the  selection  of  works,  is 
encouraging  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
quieting  influence  of  art  into  the  midst  of  a  busy 
city. 


LEAD -WORK. 

AS  the  measurement  of  gutters  and  flashings 
varies  in  some  places,  we  may  here  give 
the  method  usually  adopted  in  London,  and 
described  in  Mr.  John  Leaning's  new  work  on 
"  Quantity  Surveying,"  noticed  by  us  last  week. 
In  measuring  the  width,  allowance  is  made  for 
"turning  up  under  slating  (usually  9in.  from 
bottom  of  gutter)  and  against  walls  (usually  6in. 
from  bottom  of  gutter).  Allow  for  ljin.  drips 
Gin.,  and  for  2in.  drips  Sin.  ;  for  l|in.  rolls  Gin., 
and  for  2in.  rolls  Sin.  Assume  always  that 
drips  are  not  more  than  10ft.  apart,  as  where  in 
longer  lengths,  there  is  much  risk  from  expan- 
sion and  contraction."  In  speaking  of  flashings, 
the  author  gives  Sin.  to  6in.  as  their  width. 
"  In  these,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  tacks 
and  passings,  add  4in.  for  every  7ft.  in  length, 
and  Gin.  for  every  angle.  This  will  be  found  to 
be  practically  correct ;  or  allow  3in.  every  7ft. 
in  length  for  passings,  and  take  tacks  Gin.  by 
2in.  at  distances  of  3ft.  6in.  apart."  Stepped 
flashings  are  usually  12in.  wide,  and  the  tame 
allowance  has  to  be  made  as  for  horizontal 
flashings.  The  author  observes  :  "  where 
soakers  are  specified,  instead  of  stepped  flashings, 
a  piece  of  lead  should  be  taken  to  each  course  of 
slates  or  tiles,  allowing  the  same  lap  as  the 
slates  or  tiles  minus  lin.,  and  to  course  with 
them,  running  4in.  under  slating  or  tiling,  and 
turning  up  4in.  against  wall.  This  gives  Sin. 
by  9in.  for  each  soaker  to  tiles,  and  Sin.  by  19in. 
to  count  ss  slates.  Anything  less  makes  un- 
sound work." 


CHIPS. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  en 
Wednesday  week  at  Luddenden  Foot,  near  Hali- 
fax, relative  to  an  application  fiom  the  local  board 
to  borrow  £1,500  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
bridge.  The  plans,  prepared  by  Messrs  Ultley 
and  Gray,  of  Halifax,  were  produced,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  total  expense  would  be  £3,500,  of 
which  £1,500  would  be  given  by  the  railway  corn- 
pan     and  £500  raised  by  subscriptions. 

New  Church  of  Ireland  schools,  and  a  teacher's 
residence,  have  been  erected  at  Howth,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Holme^, 
architect. 

It  was  decided  at  a  vestry  meeting  held  at 
Abbeitun,  Worcestershire,  last  week,  to  rebuild 
the  paiiah-church,  iu  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Hopkins,  architect. 

A  stained-glass  window,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£G00,  was  opened  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Mildtn- 
hall,  West  Sulolk,  on  Sunday  week. 

An  oaken  lych-gate  has  been  erected  at  Ha- 
warden  churchyard.  It  was  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Bailey  Brothers,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Chester. 
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NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS,  OXFORD. 

The  new  High  School  for  Girls  at  Oxford, 
built  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  for  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company,  Limited,  was 
opened  23rd  September,  1880,  when  the  school 
was  transferred  from  the  temporary  premises  it 
had  occupied  in  St.  Giles's.  The  new  building 
stands  in  St.  Giles's-road,  East,  to  the  north  of 
Oxford,  on  land  leased  from  University  College, 
and  contains  accommodation  for  about  270 
pupils  in  11  classrooms,  some  of  which  com- 
municate by  sliding  doors,  besides  a  residence 
for  the  mistress,  an  office  and  waitiDg-room,  a 
room  for  the  teachers,  cloak-rooms,  kitchens,  and 
other  necessary  offices,  and  a  large  hall,  50ft.  by 
30ft.,  for  the  general  assembling  of  the  school 
together  and  for  use  on  speech-days  and  other 
public  occasions.  The  principal  front  faces  St. 
Giles's-road,  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  great  hall  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  upper  story  of  the  front  building  with 
the  office  and  cloak-rooms  below  it,  and  the 
principal  entrance  in  the  centre.  The  class- 
rooms are  all  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
to  secure  quiet,  and  open  on  each  floor  into  a 
corridor  surrounding  the  main  staircase  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  walls 
arc  built  of  Headington  stone  in  rubble  work, 
with  dressings  of  brick,  between  which  the 
walling  is  plastered,  and  the  front  is  enriched 
with  cornices  and  pilasters,  and  a  hood  over 
the  entrance  door,  all  of  terra-cotta.  The  binder 
part  of  the  building  is  kept  studiously  simple 
and  plain  on  account  of  expense.  Behind  the 
school  is  a  largo  playground,  which  is  provided 
with  an  asphalte  tennis-court,  and  is  pictur- 
esquely shaded  with  apple-trees,  the  survivors 
of  an  old  orchard.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Symm  and  Co.,  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  terra-cotta 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth. 
Mr.  E.  Long  was  clerk  of  works. 

THE  LATE  MR.  BRUCE  J.  TALBERT'S  DESIGN  FOR  THE 
MANCHESTER  TOWN- HALL. 

To -day,  among  our  illustrations,  we  have  repro- 
duced Mr.  Talbert's  drawing  of  his  design  for 
the  Manchester  Town  Hal',  and  although,  of 
course,  all  immediato  interest  in  that  compe- 
tition has  long  since  passed  away,  an  illustration 
of  this  design  cannot  'ail  to  be  appreciated.  "We 
have  chosen  it  from  Mr.  Talbert'B  collection  of 
drawings  as  being  about  the  only  strictly  archi- 
tectural design  of  importance  which  he  has  left 
in  a  completed  form  ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  a  com- 
position quite  worthy  of  his  reputation.  We 
may  here  ul-o  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tho  whole  of  Mr.  Talbert's  collection  of  books 
and  sketches,  including  several  useful  studies  of 


old  work,  will  be  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  New  Bond-street,  on  Friday  next, 
the  6th  inst.,  as  elsewhere  advertised,  at  Mr. 
Talbert's  residence,  5,  Euston-square,  together 
with  his  art  furniture,  both  old  as  well  as  new. 
The  old  china  and  other  articles  of  virtu  will 
also  be  on  the  same  occasion  offered  for  sale. 

HOUSE   AT    FARNHAM,     AND   ST.    JOHN'S  CHURCH, 
LEEDS. 

The  originals  from  which  these  two  illustrations 
are  taken  were  also  selected  from  among  Mr. 
Talbert's  collection  of  drawings.  The  first  is  an 
early  drawing,  by  Mr.  Eden  Nesfield,  of  a 
building  erected  by  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  and  the  interior  view  shows 
the  interesting  church  of  St.  John's,  Leeds,  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  Shaw.  A  geometrical  measured 
drawing  of  the  old  rood-screen,  seen  in  Mr. 
Shaw's  view  of  this  church,  was  published  in 
the  Building  News  for  April  30th,  1875.  The 
date  of  the  screen  is  1631-1. 

COTTAGES  AT  CLAPH  AM -PARK. 

This  drawing  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  The 
cottages  are  of  red  brick,  tiled  roof,  white  wood- 
work, as  usual,  rough-cast  in  the  gables;  but 
they  are  not  built  yet. 

national  silver  medal  design  for  iron 
entrance- gates. 
This  charming  design  for  a  handsome  pair  of 
wrought  and  hammered  iron  entrance-gates, 
and  piers  in  the  same  material,  with  side  bays, 
was  awarded  a  national  silver  medal  in  the  last 
public  competition  held  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  ArtDepartment  at  South  Kensington. 
The  author  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Thomas,  student  at  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum  School  of  Art, 
Westminster.  As  a  well  designed  and  equally 
balanced  example  of  decorative  ironwork,  well 
suited  to  its  purpose,  we  commend  Mr.  Thomas's 
work.  The  drawing,  perhaps,  scarcely  does  the 
design  justice,  but  as  a  practical  illustration  our 
sheet  leaves  no  room  for  complaint. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 

The  Roman  Villa  near  Brading. — The  work 
of  exploring  the  Roman  villa  near  Brading,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  proceeding.  The  measures 
taken  for  protecting  the  remains  from  the  severe 
frosts  of  last  winter  have  been  entirely  and  al- 
most unexpectedly  successful.  No  pains  or  ex- 
pense were  spared  by  the  explorers  (Mr.  John  E. 
Price,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  P.S.A., 
and  Mr.  Brabrook,  E.S.A.),  in  covering  in 
effectually  the  buildings  exposed  to  frost,  and 
the  result  is  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  in- 
jured. With  reg-ard  to  the  development  of  the 
ground-plan  of  these  extensive  buildings,  the 
following  further  discoveries  have  been  made. 
The  angle  of  wall  erected  a  few  feet  to  the  east 
of  the  semicircidar  structure  between  the  principal 
room  and  the  hypocaust  has  been  determined  to 
be  an  external  wall  of  the  building,  as  it  is  met 
by  the  undisturbed  soil.  The  furnace  in  the 
wall  of  the  hypocaust  has  been  found  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  being  an  arched  passage 
formed  of  large  tiles  with  layers  of  mortar. 
Several  additional  rooms,  making  now  altogether 
25  in  number,  have  been  traced,  and  the  walls 
excavated.  The  central  space  has  been  deter- 
mined to  have  been  uncovered  by  buildings, 
forming  a  garden  of  considerable  extent.  One 
of  the  new  chambers  excavated  has  at  its  south- 
western corner  an  apse  of  Oft.  diameter,  and  at 
its  north-eastern  end  a  deep  pit  or  well.  This 
seems  to  have  been  formed  without  steining  out 
of  the  hard  sandstone,  is  about  4ft.  in  dunieter, 
and  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  25ft.  At 
a  depth  of  14ft.  the  skeleton  of  a  young  person 
was  discovered,  which  presented  in  several  bones 
the  appearance  of  severe  injury  during  life.  The 
well  or  pit  yielded  a  large  number  of  tiles,  in  per- 
fectly unbroken  condition,  of  various  sizes  from 
8in.  to  22in.  square.  Those  had  probably  formed 
part  of  tho  flooring  of  tho  room.  Many  are 
marked  with  designs  formed  by  drawing  a  comb 
along  tho  surface  of  tho  tile  when  soft  or  by  the 
fingers  of  tho  operators.  One  tile,  17in.  square, 
after  having  been  elaborately  ornamented  by  a 
comb  along  the  sides  and  diagonally  across,  and 
lin  n  with  a  circle  round  the  ivnttv,  was  turned 
by  the  workman  while  still  soft  on  to  his  right 
hand,  and  bears  deeply  impressed  over  the 
elaborate  pattern  a  cast  of  that  hand.  Another, 


one  of  the  22in.  size,  was  walked  over  by  the 
naked  feet  of  one  workman  and  the  hobnailed 
sandals  of  others,  and  in  like  manner  bears  a 
cast  of  both  feet  from  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  to 
that  of  the  heel.  The  series  of  coins  from 
Severus  (a.d.  222)  to  Constans  (a.d.  350)  has  been 
rendered  complete  by  the  discovery  of  one  of 
Magnentius  (a.d.  250),  who  was  the  only  missing 
Emperor  of  the  series.  These  conclusively  fix 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  erection  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  buildings. 

Roman  Antiquities  in  Bath  City. — A  special 
meeting  of  subscribers,  to  appoint  a  committee, 
of  the  fund  recently  raised  for  opening-up  the 
Roman  remains  recently  discovered  at  the  baths, 
was  held  at  Bath  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 
Mr.  Davis,  the  city  architect,  exhibited  a  plan 
of  the  recent  discoveries  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — A  great  hall,  68ft.  wide  by 
about  120ft.,  within  which  is  a  bath,  as  far  as 
we  have  ascertained,  complete,  have  been  found 
at  a  depth  of  13ft.  from  the  surface,  extending 
in  length  from  the  western  wall  of  the  billiard- 
room  in  Abbey-street  to  within  a  few  feet 
westward  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Queen's 
Bath,  and  in  width  from  the  northern  corner  of 
York-street  to  the  southern  corner  of  the  late 
free  library.  The  area  above  this  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  pavement  of  Abbey-street,  No.  6, 
Abbey- street,  the  Poor  Law  offices,  Abbey  - 
passage  (a  length  of  68ft.),  the  present  cooling- 
tank  at  the  baths,  with  the  courtyard  adjoining. 
Piers  are  now  being  built  beneath  the  Poor 
Law  offices.  The  following  are  the  proposed 
works  for  opening-up  the  discoveries : —  The 
removal  of  No.  6,  Abbey-street,  and  of  the  soil 
beneath,  as  well  as  of  that  under  the  Poor  Law 
offices;  the  laying  bare  all  the  bath,  the  plat- 
form on  north  side,  a  portion  of  the  east, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  end  of  the  great 
hall  on  the  west.  It  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct arches  under  the  Poor  Law  offices,  for 
which  every  facility  is  promised  by  the 
guardians,  to  build  two  arches  beneath  a  por- 
tion of  Abbey-street,  to  support  Abbey -passage 
by  a  viaduct  from  end  to  end,  and  to  remove 
the  cooling-tank  at  the  baths.  A  balustrade 
will  be  erected  in  Abbey-street,  from  which  a. 
view  in  its  whole  length  of  the  excavation  will 
be  seen.  An  easy  access  to  the  original  level 
will  be  afforded  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
also  from  the  bathing  establishment,  and  it  i& 
suggested  that  the  ancient  bath  shall  be  again 
filled  with  the  mineral  water,  not  for  bathing, 
but  as  a  cooling-tank.  For  the  balustrade  in 
Abbey-street,  he  proposes  adopting  the  design 
originally  placed  round  the  King's  Bath,  and 
given  by  Sir  Francis  Stoner  in  1697.  The  area 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  four  times  that  covered 
by  Bath  Abbey,  and  4,000ft.  more  than  that 
covered  by  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  requesting  the  city  corpora- 
tion to  aid  in  the  work  of  exploration  by  per- 
mitting the  removal  of  the  house  No.  6,  Abbey  - 
green. 


CHIPS. 

The  eastern  triplet  of  lights  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Staveley,  near  Kendal,  has  just  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Co.,  of 
London.  The  subjects  of  the  central  window  are 
the  Ascension  and  the  Crucifixion,  and  in  the  side 
wiudows  are  angels  holding  musical  instruments. 
The  figures  and  subjects  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Burne- Jones. 

The  chancel  of  Oving  Church,  West  Sussex,  was 
reopened  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  restoration  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  It  contains  a 
number  of  new  stained  windows,  including  a  figure 
of  St.  Richard  on  the  south  side,  presented  by  the 
late  Rev.  E.  C.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  F.S.A.,  who 
held  the  stall  of  Oviug  iu  Chichester  Cathedral.  A 
new  roof,  holy  table,  lectern,  and  other  fittings  are 
all  worked  in  oak. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  St.  John's,  Lowestoft, 
last  week,  plaus  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence, 
architect,  of  that  town,  were  adopted  for  the 
extension  of  tho  church  by  242  additional  sittings. 

The  contract  for  making  the  first  section  of  the 
proposed  Pontypridd,  Caerphilly,  auel  Newport 
Railway  has  been  signed  by  Mr.  John  Mackay, 
railway  contractor,  aud  tho  directors  of  the  com- 
pany. This  section  is  five  miles  in  length,  com- 
mencing by  a  junction  with  tho  Talf  Vale  Railway 
near  Treforest,  aud  extending  to  the  old  Rhymney 
Valley  Branch  Railway  at  Nautgarw.  It  iucludos 
a  largo  stone  bridge  over  the  river  Taff  at  Treforest, 
and  will  cost  between  £70,000  and  £80,000.  The 
work  is  to  be  completed  in  eighteen  months. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TIIE  ROYAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
only  of  the  Institute,  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day week,  at  8  p.m.  ;  the  business  on  the  agenda 
being  "to  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  state  of  the  property  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute  ;  to  elect  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months,  and  to  appoint  the 
board  of  examiners  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act." 

NOMINATIONS  FOE  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  balloting  list  for  the  election  of  Council  is 
as  follows :  — 

President.— One  name  (out  of  two)  to  be  returned. — 
"Horace  Jones,  V.P.;  -t-George  Edmund  Street,  R.A., 
F.S.A.,  P.V.P. 

Vice-Presidests.— Three  (out  of  four)  names  to  be 
returned.— 'Thomas  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  V.P.; 
•Horace  Jones,  VP.:  "Ewan  Christian,  V.P.;  *+David 
Brandon,  F.S  A.,  P.V.P.  (in  the  event  of  a  vacanc7). 

Ordinary  Members.— Fifteen  (out  of  27)  names  to  be 
returned.— Aitchison,  George,  B.A  ;  'Blomfield,  Arthur 
William,  M.A.;  'Brandon,  David,  F.S  A.,  P.V.P.; 
Brooks,  James ;  'Cates,  Arthur  ;  *CIarke,  Joseph,  F.S.A., 
P.V.P.;  'Currey,  Henry,  P.V.P.;  Fowler,  Charles; 
Fowler,  James  (Louth);  'Gibson,  John,  P.V.P.; 
Gruning,  Edward  Augustus ;  'Hansard,  Octavius ; 
•Honeymm,  John  ("Glasgow)  ;  'FAnson,  Edward, 
F.G.S.,  P.V.P.;  'Knowles,  James  Thomas;  Paley, 
Edward  Graham  (Lancaster) ;  Porter,  Frederick  William  ; 
Smith,  Thomas  Riger ;  St.  Aubyn,  James  Piers;  Vul- 
liamy,  Geirge,  P.V.P.;  'Waterhouse,  Alfred,  AEA., 
P.V.P.;  *  Worthington,  Thomas  (Manchester)  ;  tCar- 
penter,  Richard  Herbert ;  +Edis,  Robert  William,  F.S. A.; 
tSeddon,  John  Pollard  ;  tSpiers,  Richard  Phene  ;  tSte- 
venson,  John  James. 

Honorary  Secretary, — One  mm  t">  be  returned. — 
4 John  Macvicar  Anderson,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Secretary.- One  name  to  be  returned.— 'William 
Henry  White,  Secretary. 

TREAsnRER.— One*  name  to  be  returned. — Sir  Walter 
Rockliffe  Farquhar,  Bart.,  Hon.  Associate. 

Solicitor. —  One  name  to  be  returned.  —  Frederic 
Ouvry,  F.S. A.,  Hon.  Fellow. 

Auditors.— Two  names  to  be  returned. 
NOMINATION  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  EXAMINEES. 

The  Council  have  nominated  the  following  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  year  of 
office  1881-82:— 

Aitchison,  George,  B.A.;  Blashill,  Thomas;  Cham- 
bers, Francis ;  Fowler,  Charles ;  I' Anson,  Edward, 
F.G.S.;  Jennings,  Joseph  ;  Kerr,  Robert ;  Knowles, 
James,  Thomas ;  Mathews,  Joseph  Douglass  ;  Porter, 
Frederick  William ;  Smith,  Thomas  Roger  :  Wood, 
Sancton. 

THE  EEPOET  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  annual  report  for  1881  is  commenced  with 
a  eulogium  on  the  method,  determination,  and 
common  sense  with  which  Mr.  Whichord  has 
discharged  the  duties  attaching  to  the  President- 
ship during  the  two  years  he  has  held  that  office. 
The  deaths  of  14  members  are  announced,  viz., 
Wm.  Burges,  A.R.A.,  B.  Ferrey,  J.  H.  Hake- 
will,  R.  Hesketh  and  T.  H.  Wyatt,  P.V.P. 
andhon.  sec,  Fellows;  J.  H.  Browne  and  E. 
M.  Forster,  Associates ;  the  Marquis  Campana 
de  Cavelli,  G.  J.  A.  Davioud,  Prof.  Gropius, 
H.  M.  Lefuel,  Mariette  Pasha  and  Constantin 
Thon,  hon.  and  corresponding  members,  and 
Rev.  R.  Burgess,  B.D.,  hon.  member.  A  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribing  members 
is  reported,  the  total  on  May  1st  during  the 
past  four  years  being  as  follows  : —  1876  — 
Fellows,  32S;  Associates,  311  ;  Hon.  Associates, 
70  ;  total,  709.  1879 -Fellows,  339  ;  Associates, 
341;  Hon.  Associates,  106  ;  total,  786.  1880— 
Fellows,  353;  Associates,  366;  Hon.  Associates, 
114  ;  total,  833.  1881— Fellows,  365  ;  Associates, 
422  ;  Hon.  Associates,  117  ;  total,  904.  These 
figures  for  the  present  do  not  include  the  83 
nominations  made  on  28th  March  last,  nor  the  43 
made  on  Monday  last,  which,  after  deducting 
five  transfers  from  the  class  of  Associates  to  that 
of  Fellows  will,  if  approved  by  the  Fellows, 
make  a  further  addition  of  121  new  mem- 
bers. The  council  mention,  in  connection 
with  the  accouuts,  that  they  have  raised 
the  secretary's  salary  from  £100  to  £500 
per  annum,  commencing  from  Christmas  last. 
At  the  last  annual  voluntary  architectural  exami- 
nation, the  examiners  and  conductors  gave  their 
servicesgratuitously,  thereby  reducing  the  expense 
of  conducting  it  from  £98  to  £23.  The  12th  and 
final  voluntary  examination  will  take  place  in 
June  next,  when  those  who  have  already  passed 
in  one  section  can  present  themselves  for  the 


*  Members  of  Existing  Council,  +  Nominated  since  the 
publication  of  the  "House-list." 


other;  but  all  new  candid ttes  will  be  required 
to  pass  iu  both  sections.  The  character  of  the 
statutory  examination  for  certificates  of  compe- 
tency to  perform  the  duties  of  district  surveyor 
has  also  been  modified,  two  sittings  of  three 
hours  each  being  substituted  in  the  written  ex- 
am nation  for  one  of  four  hours  ;  and  fees  are 
now  required  from  each  candidate — two 
guineas  when  sending  in  his  application, 
and  a  further  sum  of  three  guineas 
on  receipt  of  cortificate.  No  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments and  remains  being  made  to  the  council,  it 
has  not,  it  is  stated,  been  necessary  to  summon 
the  committee  (a  point  as  to  which  it  will  be 
remembered  several  questions  were  put  during 
the  discussion  on  Mr.  Stevenson's  paper  a  month 
since.)  The  library  committee  have  arranged 
to  open  the  Institute  library  free  to  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  under  23  years  of 
age  and  to  all  bond  fide  students  of  architecture  ; 
a  loan  collection  of  duplicate  books  has 
also  been  opened,  and  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  readers  is  reported.  The  Competitions 
Committee  have  presented  a  report  dealing, 
however,  with  a  part  only  of  the  subject,  to 
which  two  meetings  of  the  approaching  Con- 
ference are  to  be  devoted.  A  committee  has 
also  been  formed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
the  law  of  "light  and  air,"  as  it  affects  build- 
ings. It  is  also  reported  that  the  value  of  the 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  has  been  increased 
from  £40  to  £50  for  1882,  and  the  two  subsequent 
years. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  annual  statement  of  accounts  shows, 
under  the  ordinary  head,  a  total  expenditure  of 
£6,953  lis.  10d.,  including  the  sum  of 
£4,320  17s.  4d.,  on  account  of  premises  altera- 
tions and  total  leceipts  amounting  to  £6,870  9?., 
including  £1,055  2s.,  subscriptions  to  premises  al- 
terations, balance  carried  forward  being  reduced 
from  £130  7s.  4d.  to  £17  4s.  6d.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  trust  funds  shows  a  total  amount  of 
£3,766  5s.  8d.,  of  which  £3,263  5s.  is  invested  in 
securities  ;  a  balance  of  6s.  Id.  on  Donaldson 
testimonial  fund  remains  to  balance  at  debit  of 
revenue  account,  and  £502  14s.  7d.  represents 
cash  in  treasurer's  hands.  The  balance-sheet  of 
ordinary  funds  shows,  on  debit  side,  £2,758  in- 
vested; valuation  of  books,  paintings,  furniture, 
&c,  £9,500;  subscriptions  and  arrears,  £58  16s.; 
subscriptions  received  in  advance,  £12  12s.  ; 
balance  at  credit  of  revenue  account,  £47  4s.  6d. 
On  credit  side  :  By  property  invested,  and  books, 
paintings,  furniture,  &c,  £12,258;  subscrip- 
tions in  arrear,  £58  16s.  ;  cash  in  treasurer's 
hands,  £59  16s.  6d.  ;  the  gross  totals  being 
£12,376  12s.  6d. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, by  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.  (London  and 
Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co.),  is  the  sixth  edition  of 
one  of  the  moat  comprehensive  and  useful  ele- 
mentary text- books  the  young  architectural 

student  or  general  reader  can  consult.  Accented 

Four-Figure  Logarithm,  arranged  and  accented 
by  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson  (London  :  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co.),  will  most  materially  assist  all  anxious 
to  secure  accuracy  in  calculation,  and  insure 
economy  in  time  and  labour.  The  mode  of  accen- 
tuation adopted  by  the  author  is  easily  acquired 
and  retained.  The  Twenty  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture (London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  puzzles 
us  somewhat.  It  is  a  volume  altogether  useless 
to  an  architect,  and  must  have  been  written  by 
somebody  strangely  unfamiliar  with  his  subject. 
The  classification  of  the  "twenty"  styles — they 
might  as  easily  have  been  extended  to  twenty 
dozen — is  very  funny  ;  we  make  acquaiutance 
for  the  first  time  with  "Parisian,"  "Jesuit," 
and  "  Ultra- Classic,"  and  we  further  find  that 
"  we  ought  not  to  imitate  Classic,  but  take  up 
some  Gothic  waif  of  our  own  and  train  it  up  till 
it  reaches  a  Classic  standard."  What  all  this 
means,  or  why  the  book  ever  saw  daylight,  we 
fail  to  perceive.  We  must  add,  in  justice  to  the 
publishers,  that  everything  on  their  part  has 

been  done  to  make  the  book  a  good  one.  The 

Earl  of  Beaconsficld ;  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by 
Edward  Walford,  M.A.  (London:  F.  Warne 
and  Co  ),  will  have  its  passing  interest.  In  a 
cheap  work  of  the  kind  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  have  occupied  whole  pages  with  an  abstract 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and  similar  matter, 
unless  to  fill  up  the  space. 


ButlMng  Intelligence, 


Bueton-on-Trent. — St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Shobnall-btreet,  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  inst . 
It  is  of  the  13th-century  stylo  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  the  French  type,  and  is  built  entirely 
of  brick,  except  the  nave  piers  and  a  few  con- 
structive features,  which  are  in  Aucaster  stone. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  89ft.  by  24ft.  6in.  ;  north 
and  south  aisles  8ft.  wide  each  in  clear,  and. 
chancel  with  semicircular  apse  22ft.  6in.  in, 
length,  and  same  width  as  nave  ;  and  a  vestry  on 
either  side  of  chancel.  Both  the  chancel  and 
nave  are  41ft.  to  the  wall  plate,  and  51ft.  to  the 
apex  of  the  interior  roof  ;  the  exterior  height  of 
the  church  to  the  ridge  is  62ft.  6in.  Nothing  is 
added  to  the  constructional  features  beyond  a 
massive  bell  turret,  corbelled  out  from  the  west 
gable,  and  surmounted  by  a  stone  cross  at  a 
height  of  81ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  an  iron 
cross  at  apex  of  eastern  apse.  The  aisles  are 
without  side  windows,  but  are  lit  above  by  a 
continuous  series  of  dormer  windows,  and  are- 
roofed  in  as  lean-tos  against  the  nave  walls. 
The  nave  and  chancel  are  lighted  in  the  clere- 
story stage  by  seventeen  lancet  windows.  The 
chancel  is  raised  five  steps  above  the  nave,  and 
is  floored  with  black-and-white  marble  in  12in. 
quares.  The  nave  floor  is  entirely  of  wood 
blocks  laid  upon  concrete.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  is  of  pitch-pine,  waggon-shaped, 
and  divided  by  ribs.  The  whole  of  the  timber 
is  pitch-pine,  with  the  exception  of  the  choir 
stalls  in  the  chancel,  which  are  of  oak.  The 
benches  will  accommodate  five  hundred  and  forty 
adults  by  measurement  (including  the  choir). 
The  five  chancel  windows  are  filled  with  stained- 
glass  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls,  of  Lon- 
don, and  below  the  windows  the  arcading  is- 
filled  with  a  series  of  painted  panels,  executed  by 
the  same  firm,  illustrative  of  the  Te  Deum.  The 
lectern,  copied  from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
and  Peard,  of  London,  the  other  furniture  of 
the  church  having  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Willis,  of  Birmingham.  The  heating  is  by- 
hot  water,  a  novelty  in  the  arrangements  being 
the  warming  of  the  upper  stratum  of  air  by- 
means  of  pipes  carried  upon  the  wall  plates  of 
the  E.ave  roof,  the  upright  flow  and  return  being 
at  each  end  of  the  building  ;  this  contract  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Knight,  of  Burton.. 
The  total  cost  of  the  church  is  £7,500,  and  the 
Sunday  schools  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
back  of  the  church  will  cost  another  £2,000. 
Mr.  Reginald  Churchill,  of  Burton,  was  the  ar- 
chitect, and  Mr.  E.  H.  Cogswell  clerk  of  works. 
Messrs.  Lowe  and  Sons,  of  Union-street,  were 
the  general  contractors.  Mr.  J.  Roddis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, has  executed  the  whole  of  the  carving 
in  wood  and  stone. 

Canteebuey. — A  new  College  (St  Mary's)  is- 
about  to  be  erected  at  Hale's-place,  Canterbury, 
by  the  French  Jesuits,  who  have  recently  pur- 
chased that  fine  mansion  and  grounds  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  buildings  will  con- 
sist of  two  blocks,  one  on  the  east  the  other  on 
the  west  of  the  mansion.  Each  block  will  cover 
an  area  of  about  3,000  square  yards,  and  will 
consist  of  a  community  wing  with  numerous- 
sitting  and  study  rooms;  dining-hall,  63ft.  by 
25ft.  ;  two  refectories,  each  40ft.  by  26ft.  ;  two- 
studies,  42ft.  by  29ft,  chemical  laboratory  40ft. 
by  26ft.  ;  twelve  class-rooms,  each  about  26ft. 
by  20ft.,  and  ten  music  class-rooms.  The  dor- 
mitories will  be  situated  on  the  second-floor, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  college  and  dining  - 
hall.  The  buildings  are  to  be  three  stories  hig  h, 
each  story  16ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
ex-hibition  hall  adjoins  the  college,  and  will  have 
iron  roof  principals  covered  with  Hin. 
pitch-pine  boards,  varnished  ;  the  floor  will  be 
laid  with  wood  pavement,  "  Burnett's  Process." 
A  stage  will  be  erected  at  the  east  end,  and  a 
gallery  at  the  west.  The  floor-joists  throughout 
the  buildings  will  be  supported  on  wrought-iron 
girders,  floor-boards  pitch-pine.  Cement  floors 
to  corridors  and  passages.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  drainage,  ventilation,  and  heating. 
The  internal  doors,  fittings,  staircases,  &c,  will 
be  pitch-pine  varnished.  The  buildings  will  be 
of  a  very  substantial  character,  and  similar  in 
design  to  the  present  mansion.  The  Rev.  R. 
Vaughan,  S.J.,  Liverpool,  has  prepared  the 
plans,  under  whose  supervision  the  work  will  be 
carried  out,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Ward,  builder,  cf 
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"Upper  Brook-street,  Manchester,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. — 
The  Society  for  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and 
Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  has  made 
grants  of  money  in  aid  of  rebuilding  the 
Bhurches  at  Charfield,  near  Gloucester,  £800  and 
atKemberton,  near  Shiffnal,  Salop,  £100;  en- 
larging or  otherwise  improving  the  accommo- 
dation in  the  church  of  Kington,  near  "Worcester, 
£30.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Matthew,  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  being 
made  wholly  free,  the  grant  made  towards 
building  the  church  was  increased  from  £100  to 
£150.  A  grant  was  also  made  from  the  special 
mission  building  fund  towards  building  a  mis- 
sion church  at  Wick,  in  the  parish  of  Leo- 
minster. 

Ipswich. — The  new  post  office  and  school- 
board  offices,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  late 
«orn  exchange,  have  just  been  completed,  and 
are  being  brought  into  use.  The  building  is 
built  from  a  uniform  design,  but  the  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  portions  are  separated  by  a 
party  wall,  the  post  office  being  divided  into 
two  floors,  and  the  school-board  offices  into  three 
floors.  The  style  is  columnar  and  astylar 
Italian.  The  Cornhill  and  King- street  fronts 
are  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  the  south  and 
east  sides,  abutting  upon  the  old  Herb  Mar- 
ket, being  of  white  brick  with  Portland  stone 
dressings,  in  harmony  with  the  other  fronts. 
The  front  elevation,  that  to  the  Cornhill,  has 
a  projecting  portico  supported  by  eight  columns, 
arranged  in  pairs,  Roman  Doric  in  character 
with  Greek  treatment.  This  portico  is  sur- 
mounted by  four  sitting  figures,  6ft.  in  height, 
representing  Industry,  Electricity,  Steam,  and 
Commerce.  Industry  has  a  beehive  by  her  side, 
and  holds  a  distaff.  Electricity  is  not  the 
"  angel  spurning  a  gas  retort,"  as  suggested  to 
the  architect  by  a  witty  town  councillor,  but  is 
represented  by  a  female  figure  grasping  the  light- 
ing; upon  her  head  is  a  crown  of  wings  with 
electric  points.  Steam  rests  upon  a  steam 
cylinder  and  piston,  and  is  crowned  with  laurel. 
Commerce  is  represented  with  the  caduceus  of 
Mercury,  wears  a  castellated  crown,  and  holds 
in  her  hand  a  wreath  of  oak.  Surmounting  the 
pilasters  is  a  carving  of  the  Royal  arms,  sur- 
anounted  by  two  recumbent  figures  of  "  Genius" 
and  "Science."  The  keystones  of  windows  in  the 
first  floor  are  also  carved,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  carving  in  frieze,  jambs,  sills, 
and  heads,  and  panels.  The  public  post-office  is 
39ft.  long  by  25ft.  wide  and  15ft.  in  height,  and 
is  shut  oif  by  a  panelled  screen  from  a  sorting 
office,  25ft.  by  24ft.,  and  beyond  is  an  inner 
sorting  room,  42ft.  long  by  25ft.  in  width.  These 
rooms,  and  the  post-office  generally,  will  be 
wanned  by  hot-water  pipes  supplied  from  one  of 
Rivers'  patent  boilers  in  the  basement,  and  also 
by  fireplaces,  in  which  will  be  placed  Wharn- 
ouffe  stoves.  In  the  inner  sorting  room  Way- 
good's  patent  lift  will  be  used  for  the  trans- 
ference of  letters  to  an  upper  sorting  room.  The 
municipal  offices  occupy  the  south  part  of  site, 
and  are  planned  as  three  floors  of  four  offices 
Each,  with  lavatories,  &c,  in  each  floor,  and 
in  the  basement  is  cellarage.  Mr.  John  John- 
son, of  9,  QueenVictoria-street,  E.C.,isthearchi- 
tect,  his  plans  having  been  selected  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Barry,  in  1879,  in  competition  with  twenty-two 
others ;  and  Messrs  .D.C.J  ones  and  Co. ,  Cromwell  - 
road,  Gloucester,  are  the  contractors.  T.ie 
sculpture  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
"Woodington,  son  of  Mr.  "Woodington,  A.R.A., 
and  the  carving  by  Mr.  Baird,  of  London,  from 
the  architect's  designs  ;  Mr.  G.  J.  Farrow,  who 
is  now  engaged  iu  a  similar  capacity  in  the  Ips- 
wich New  Corn  Exchange  buildings,  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  works  ;  and  Mr.  Norman  was  the 
builders'  foreman.  The  asphalting  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  Benj.  Brooker,  of  Ipswich.  The 
cost  has  been  about  £10,000. 

Leeds. — The  consecration  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  Martin's,  Potternewton,  Leeds,  took  place 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  edifice  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £6,500 — from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly, 
architects,  Imperial  Buildings,  Leeds.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  700  people.  The  stylo 
is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  plan  compiises  a 
cloistered  nave,  with  north  and  south  aides,  and 
shancel,  having  vestries  and  organ-chamber  on 
the  north  sido.  The  church  throughout  is  built 
of  Htone  from  tho  Potternewton  quarries,  the 
dressings  being  of  sandstone.    Internally  the 


walls  are  plastered,  and  will  be  tinted  in  dis- 
temper. The  contractors  for  the  work  are — 
Stonework,  Messrs.  Franks  and  Evans ;  joiners, 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Jones,  and  Cribb  :  slaters, 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Worsnop ;  plumber  and 
glazier,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bedford ;  plasterer,  Mr.  R. 
Brunton  ;  ironfounders,  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons  ; 
painters,  Messrs.  Hemingway,  all  of  Leeds. 
The  pulpit  and  reredos  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J. 
Throp,  carver,  Leeds,  from  the  architect's 
design. 

Sheepwash,  Devon. — The  parish-church  was 
reopened  on  the  21st  inst.,  after  undergoing  a 
thorough  restoration  at  the  hands  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  F.  Gould,  architect,  of  Barnstaple,  who 
practically  finished  the  work  just  before  his 
lamented  decease,  and  whose  lost  work  it  was. 
The  reconstruction  of  this  church,  wiih  the 
exception  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  has 
been  completed.  Of  the  original  church  nothing 
remains  of  any  archceological  interest.  In  the 
new  building  the  general  lines  of  tho  old  walls 
are  adhered  to  except  that  the  chancel  is  extended 
3ft.  to  eastward,  and  a  transept  has  been  added 
to  north  side  of  chancel.  The  tower  at  the  west 
end,  on  the  site  of  the  original  one,  is  now 
carried  up  two  stages,  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  ridge  of  the  nave.  Mr.  Gould's  design 
shows  another  stage  with  compact  belfry- win- 
dows, and  a  saddle-back  roof  with  coped  east 
and  west  gables,  side  gables,  with  single-light 
louvred  windows,  and  wrought-iron  finial.  The 
new  building  has  been  designed  in  the  spirit  of 
the  style  prevailing  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century.  It  consists  of  nave  (about  33ft. 
by  22ft.),  with  western  tower  and  south 
entrance  7ft.  square,  transept  22ft.  by  16ft. 
with  north  transept,  now  used  as  a  vestry.  The 
walls  are  built  of  local  stone,  with  massive 
buttresses,  quoins,  copings,  label-mouldings, 
weatherings,  window,  and  other  dressings  of 
Hatherliegh  stone,  the  interior  being  plastered, 
leaving  the  stone  dressings  to  arches,  doors,  and 
windows  exposed.  The  aisle  and  chancel  floors 
are  paved  with  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.'s  tiles.  The 
chancel  fittings,  pulpit,  lectern,  altar-table,  and 
other  fiitings  are  all  oak,  the  framing  being  of 
Memel  wainscot,  and  the  panels  of  old  oak  from 
the  original  building.  The  original  contract 
was  taken  by  a  builder,  who  was  unable  to  carry 
it  out,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  was  then 
intrusted  to  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Charles 
Oatway,  of  Barnstaple,  who  also  supeiintended 
the  renovation  of  Petrockstow  Church,  another 
of  Mr.  Gould's  restorations.  On  the  previous 
day  to  the  reopening  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Building  Committee,  Mr.  Oatway  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Lord  Clinton  a  very 
handsome  and  valuable  present,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  silver  mugs  and  claret-jug,  as  a 
private  gift  from  his  lordship  in  recognition  of 
his  services. 

Standlake,  Oxon. — The  parish-church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  S  tandlake,  four  miles  from  Witney, 
was  reopened  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  comple- 
tion of  first  section  of  a  restoration.  The  post- 
Reformation  pews  have  been  cleared  out  as  well 
as  an  unsightly  modern  roof.  The  clerestory 
walls  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a  new  roof  of  Eng- 
lish oak  has  been  erected  over  the  nave.  It  is 
enriched  by  hammer-beam  full-length  angels, 
bearing  shields  emblazoned  with  the  emblems  of 
the  Passion.  The  seating  is  all  of  oak  ;  a  unique 
feature  in  the  nave  bench-ends  is  the  series  of 
sculptured  figures  representing  the  calendar  of 
the  English  Church.  This  is  stated  to  be  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation  that  such  a 
work  has  been  introduced  into  any  Established 
church  in  England.  The  virgin  saints  are 
placed  upon  the  north  eide,  and  the  male  ones 
upon  the  south.  They  all  turn,  more  or  less, 
towards  the  east,  and  each  rests  upon  the  splayed 
base  of  the  bench-end.  The  name  of  each  saint 
appears  upon  a  scroll.  Thecarvings  are  all  full- 
length  figures.  The  nave  avenue  and  approaches 
to  the  chancel  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  floors  under  the  seating  is  of  oak  blocks, 
placed  in  herring-bone  pattern.  The  font  is  of 
Bath  stone.  The  arcades  have  been  restored 
whore  necessary.  The  general  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Barnes  and  Son,  of  Witney.  Tho  sculp- 
ture and  the  wood  and  stone  carving,  including 
a  memorial  pulpit  of  English  oak,  are  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  the  wholo  restora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  from  tho  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Clapton  C.  Rolfe,  of  Reading.  The  cost  of  the 
works  just  executed  in  tho  nave  is  about  £2,000. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH-ZE0LO3IC  AL 
SOCIETIES. 

British  Arcileological  Association. — The 
tenth  meeting  of  the  ses>ion  was  held  on  "Wed- 
nesday week,  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Saxon  incised  slab  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Auckland,  and  of  a  carving  of  an  in- 
fant. Mr.  C.  Lyman,  described  the  remarkable 
series  of  interments  now  being  uncovered  at 
Stapenhill,  Burton-on-Trent.  Morethan  twenty 
interments  have  been  met  with,  lying  in  various 
directions,  of  both  sexes,  some  of  the  bones  in- 
dicating men  of  tall  stature.  The  discovery  is 
attracting  considerable  attention  in  the  locality, 
but  the  period  of  the  burials  had  not  been  de- 
cided. The  sketches  of  one  or  two  urns  which 
have  been  found  were  shown,  and  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  Saxon  date,  but  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  burials  are  of  an  earlier  period, 
since  flint  instruments  have  been  found.  The 
others  date  probably  from  Pagan  Saxon  times. 
The  tite  is  the  summit  of  high  ground  com- 
manding a  capital  view.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  called  attention  to  the  public  work 
which  has  now  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Silchester,  and 
detailed  the  nature  of  some  of  the  recent  exca- 
vations there.  A  room  has  recently  been  un- 
covered, the  paved  floor  of  which  rests  on  a 
series  of  flue-tiles  for  heating,  laid  close  together 
under  the  whole  surface.  Mr.  Walter  Myers, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  bronze 
implements  of  pre-historic  and  Roman  date, 
acquired  by  him  in  Austria.  They  exhibit 
several  interesting  departures  from  well-known 
types.  Mr.  C.  Sherborne,  described  a  series  of 
playing-cards  of  15th-century  date,  and  exhi- 
bited fac-similes.  The  first  paper  was  by 
Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  F.S.A.,  and  was  de- 
scriptive of  two  remarkable  manuscripts  of  the 
14th  century  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Grinsley,  and  hitherto  unedited.  They  form 
portions  of  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  render  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Rood,  the  History  of  Judas, 
the  Story  of  Simon  Magus,  the  Conversion  of 
Tiberias,  and  the  like.  The  second  paper  was 
by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  and 
was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  and  was  descriptive  of  two 
seals  of  early  date  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  author  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  order 
was  iu  existence  long  after  the  usual  date  stated 
for  its  suppression;  and  indeed,  quite  on  to 
recent  years. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
president,  Mr.  J.  M'Lachlan,  Mr.Brodie,  R.S.A., 
and  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Architectural  Association  visited  St  Giles's 
Cathedral  on  Saturday,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  William  Hay,  the  architect  of  the  restora- 
tions. Commencing  with  the  nave,  Mr.  Hay 
stated  that  this,  with  three  bays  of  the  present 
choir,  were  the  oldest  portions  of  the  existing 
building  ;  th.it  the  church,  which  was  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  85  i,  had  been  succeeded  by 
one  built  by  Alexander  II.  in  1120.  This  build- 
ing was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
Richard  II.  in  1385.  All  that  remained  of  King 
Alexander's  building  was  a  finely- sculptured 
Norman  doorway,  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
a  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  until  1 791, 
when  it  was  demolished  during  some  alterations 
then  made.  This  porch  wus  figured  in  Dr. 
William  Chambers'  work  on  St.  Giles's,  and  was 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  architecture  of 
the  period.  The  older  portion  of  the  present 
edifice  was  built  in  1387.  This  included  the 
nave,  the  central  tower,  three  bays  of  the  present 
choir,  and  five  chapels  on  tho  south  of  the  nave 
aisle,  to  which  were  added  shortly  afterwards 
five  other  chapels  on  the  northern  side.  Of  the 
former  only  three  remain,  and  of  the  latter  only 
one,  the  rest  having  been  entirely  demolished  to 
suit  the  formal  plan  to  which  the  building  was 
reduced  by  Mr.  Burn  in  1829.  The  remaining 
chapel  on  the  north  side  was  that  known  as  the 
Albany  Chapel,  built  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany, 
second  son  of  King'  Robert  II.,  in  expiation  of 
his  share  in  the  murder  of  his  nephew  David, 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  in  1402.  Tho  central  pillar 
of  the  chapel  has  on  its  peculiarly  sculptured 
capital  two  shields  bearing  tho  arms  of  Albany 
and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  con- 
cerned with  him  in  the  crime.  On  one  of  tho 
imposts  is  a  shield  with  a  cross  moulin,  or 
miller's  cross,  so  called  because  it  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  iron  cross  which  in  very  ancient,  and 
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•  also  in  modern,  mills  is  the  usual  support  of  the 
upper  mill-stone,  the  square  in  the  centre  repre- 
senting the  aperture  for  the  spindle.  As  the 
form  of  the  cross  was  therefore  always  present, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  protection  against  the 

<  thievish  practices  of  dishonest  millers.  It  was 
hence  termed  the  Cross  of  Justice,  and  whs  the 
adopted  arms  of  the  College  of  Justice.    It  was 

!  difficult,  Mr.  Hay  said,  to  account  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  Albany  aisle.  It  may  have 
been  introduced  as  an  heraldic  satire  on  the 
absence  of  justice  in  the  escape  of  the  noble 
founders  of  the  chapel.  The  nave  had  no  clere- 
story before  1S29,  but  had  a  stone  vaulted  roof, 
which  was  then  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the 
present  lath-and-plaster  ceiling.  The  pillars  of 
the  nave  were  originally  massive  octagons.  They 
were  considered  very  obstructive  in  the  Old 
Tolbooth  Church  by  those  of  the  congregation 
who  were  thereby  deprived  of  a  view  of  the 
minister.  Some  had  caused  huge  slices  to  be 
carved  out  of  the  sides  of  the  pillars  here  and 
there,  to  improve  lines  of  vision.  The  pillars  so 
mutilated  must  have  had  a  rather  irregular  effect 
until  reduced  to  their  present  more  slender  pro- 
portion'). The  party  next  visited  the  choir,  the 
Preston  aisle,  the  remains  of  the  southern  chapels, 
where  the  late  restorations  have  been  made  with 
such  good  effect  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  William 
Chambers.  After  an  examination  of  the  various 
objects  of  interest  in  the  newly-restored  portions, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Hay  for  his 
interesting  account  of  the  edifice. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Colne,  Lancashire. — Anew Baptistehapeland 
schools  are  about  to  be  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  George  Baines,  architect,  Accrington, 
whose  plans  have  been  selected  in  competition 
with  Messrs.  Paull  and  Bonella,  London  and 
Manchester ;  Mr.  Brearley,  Liverpool ;  and  Mr. 
Watson,  Burnley.  The  buildings  are  estimated 
to  cost  £6,000,  exclusive  of  movable  furniture. 


PABLI AM ENTARY  NOTES. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply.— Mr.  Ritchie 
asked  on  Monday  when  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
a  Bill  on  this  subject  being  introduced  (laughter). 
Sir  W.  Harcourt.— When  the  Bill  with  reference  to 
land  in  Ireland  is  passed,  I  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  answer  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member. 

Proposed  Monument  to  the  late  Lord  Bea- 
CONSField. — Lord  R.  Grosvenor  gave  notice  that 
on  Monday  fortnight  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  move 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  a 
humble  address  to  herMajesty,  praying  her  to  cause 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
at  the  public  expense  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 


CHIPS. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Oswald,  Chester,  held  last  week,  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  £4,500  for  relinquishing  all  parochial 
lights  in  the  south-west  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
as  the  parish-church  of  St.  Oswald.  Of  this  sum. 
£1,000  will  be  expended  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  on  the  restoration  of  the  transept, 
£1,500  towards  enlarging  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
without  the  walls,  and  the  remainder  for  pro- 
viding church  accommodation  within  the  walls. 

St.  John's  Church,  Farncombe,  West  Surrey,  was 
reopened  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  the  erection  of 
new  organ  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Son,  London, 
the  lowering  of  pulpit,  addition  of  brass  lectern, 
and  Communion-rail,  and  covering  of  the  walls  of 
Communion-inclosure  with  Minton's  tiles.  Mr.  C. 
Forster  Hay  ward,  of  London,  was  the  architect, 
and  designed  the  tiles  and  organ-case,  which  is  of 
pitch-pine,  and  the  decorations  upon  the  organ- 
pipes. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  West  Hartlepool,  on 
Wednesday  week,  on  the  body  of  Wrilliam  Evans, 
architect,  of  London,  who  died  in  a  police-cell  that 
morning.  A  verdict  was  returned  in  accordance 
with  medical  testimony  that  death  resulted  from 
inflammation,  accelerated  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
excessive  drinking. 

The  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  have  received 
three  tenders  for  strengthening  the  floor  of  the 
workhouse,  amounting  respectively  to  £124  1  03., 
£135,  and  £139.  As  the  surveyor's  estimate  was 
only  £75,  they  have  been  referred  to  a  committee 
for  consideration  ;  the  names  of  the  builders  did  not 
transpire. 


A  Hundred  Thousand  Replies  and  Letters 

on  subjects  ol  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MUCH ANIC  AND  WOULD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  ef  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period. 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  Information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  renders  it  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.! 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVTSTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  "W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobb  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 
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office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front  page 
advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sie, — The  principle  involved  in  this  contest 
may  be  very  important,  and  the  absurdity  of 
some  of  the  by-laws  has  been  made  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  seems  a  matter  of 
no  great  moment  whether  Mr.  Street  or  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  be  elected  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  The  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
more  than  once  been  filled,  and  ably  filled,  by 
men  remarkable  for  their  social  qualifications 
rather  than  their  pre-eminence  in  art. 

I,  for  one,  however,  hail  with  satisfaction 
these  dissensions,  as  a  sign  that  the  Institute, 
as  a  body,  is  awaking  from  its  long  sleep,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  reform  is  rife  which  may  lead  to 
the  entire  renovation  of  an  effete  constitution. 

The  Council  may  shut  its  eyes — may  altogether 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact — but  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless, that  for  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  there  exists  amongst  many,  even  of 
its  own  members,  a  feeling  strongly  akin  to  con- 
tempt, and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  member- 
ship is  not  a  matter  of  honour  or  merit,  but 
simply  one  of  two  or  four  guineas  per  annum. 
Many  men  belong  to  it  from  no  feeling  of  pro- 
fessional pride,  or  esprit-de-corps,  but  simply 
because  it  goes  down  with  the  public,  and 
answers  their  purpose  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  And  with  all  its  elaborate  machinery, 
the  Society  is  little  more  than  a  society  of 


dilettanti,  powerless  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  harass  the  profession. 

Now  a  body  with  a  charter  of  incorporation 
and  a  Royal  prefix  should  have  a  higher  claim 
to  confidence  than  this,  and  it  seems  astonishing 
that  such  an — I  will  not  call  it — incubus  should 
have  been  endured  so  long,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  profession  has  not  by  this  time  success- 
fully agitated  for  a  change.  But  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure :  reform  must  be  the  result  of 
external  pressure  ;  it  will  never  be  initiated  by 
the  "powers  that  be"  in  Conduit-street.  More 
than  one  Presidential  address  has  deplored  the 
existing  evils  ;  but  I  can  not  call  to  mind  ono 
that  has  even  suggested  a  radical  cure. 

The  architects'  preserves  being  poached  upon 
increasingly  by  house-agents,  jerry  builders,  and 
id  genus  omne,  who  have  brought  infinite  discredit 
upon  the  whole  guild,  a  degree  or  diploma  such 
as  is  conferred  upon  all  other  professional  men, 
becomes,  every  day,  more  and  more  a  necessity. 
Why,  indeed,  should  the  qualifications  of  an 
architect  be  taken  for  granted  without  examina- 
tion ?  You  can  not,  it  is  true,  make  the  profes- 
sion a  "close"  one  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  ; 
you  can  not  prevent  any  quack  so  disposed  from 
dubbing  himself  "architect  and  surveyor,"  but 
you  can  make  it  a  real  honour,  a  real  test  of  com- 
petency and  even  merit,  to  belong  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  not  as  now,  a  mere  question  of  an 
annual  subscriptioL .  You  can  make  her  the 
Alma  Mater  of  the  profession,  and  you  can  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line  between  those  within  her 
pale  and  the  poachers  who  usurp  her  legitimate 
functions. 

A  revision  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  seems 
imperatively  required  on  this  basis  :  — 

1.  An  examination,  compulsory  upon  all  future 
candidates  for  membership  without  exception, 
the  examinations  to  be  held  periodically,  and 
substantial  prizes  or  exhibitions  to  be  given  in 
connection  therewith. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  new  council  to  be 
enlarged  with  a  view  to  the  authoritative  settle- 
ment of  vexed  questions  such  as  competitions, 
quantities,  &c,  and  also  with  a  view  to  the 
more  complete  recognition  of  its  authority  by 
the  public  and  the  law-courts. 

3.  All  members  (not  honorary)  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  general  management,  i.e.,  a  vote  at  the 
general  meetings,  the  relative  value  of  a  Fellow's 
and  an  Associate's  vote  being  a  matter  of  detail. 

In  instituting  a  diploma  for  all  new  members 
the  question  at  once  arises,  What  about  the  present 
members  ?  That  it  seems  is  not  an  insuperable 
difficulty.  You  cannot  ask  men  advancing  in 
life  and  established  in  practice — to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  distinguished  members — to  submit 
themselves  to  a  technical  examination,  but  you 
can  give  all  the  present  Fellows  and  Associates 
above  a  fixed  age  the  diploma  according  to  their 
grade.  In  fixing  the  exact  age  at  which  to 
draw  the  line  no  doubt  some  little  injustice 
would  be  done  to  a  few,  but  the  mischief  would 
be  so  small  that  this  difficulty  may  be  at  once 
dismissed. 

Again,  some  of  those  entitled  by  present  mem- 
bership to  the  diploma  might  voluntary  submit 
to,  or  even  desire,  examination.  And  some 
special  recognition  or  incentive  might  be  held 
out  to  this  class. 

The  voluntary  examination  instituted  nearly 
twenty  years  since  is  admittedly  a  failure.  And 
the  compulsory  examination  for  associates  only, 
which  comes  into  operation  next  year,  is  perhaps 
doomed  to  even  more  ignominy,  and  lor  this 
reason — that  young  men  will  not  submit  them- 
selves to  an  ordeal  without  there  is  a  specific  de- 
gree to  be  won,  and  when  they  know  that  by  efflux 
of  time — by  waiting  a  few  years— they  can 
attain  to  the  fellowship  without  passing  any 
examination  at  all. 

But  I  repeat  that  reform  must  be  the  result  of 
external  pressure  :  the  existing  council  may 
enlarge  its  premises,  and  make  countless  honorary 
associates,  but  it  will  never  voluntarily  reform 
itself.  The  governing  power  seems  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  clique — individually,  no  doubt,  men 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  And  the 
charter  is  conceived  in  such  an  illiberal  spirit 
that  the  422  Associates — a  body  numerically 
larger  than  the  Fellows— have  no  voice  in  the 
management,  and  no  power  of  interference. 

Reform  appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  profession,  if  only  those  capable 
of  leading  it  successfully  would  take  the  matter 
up.  - 1  am,  etc., 

April  27th.  F.  Stone. 
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Sir, — In  common  with  very  many  other 
members  of  the  profession,  I  cannot  but  depre- 
cate the  letter  of  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  in  your 
issue  of  8th  inst.,  as  not  only  setting  forth  views 
on  the  question  of  architectural  examination 
which  Mr.  Street  has  in  no  way  himself  ex- 
pressed, but  with  which  he  cannot  be  in  any  way 
supposed  to  agree  by  those  who  know  how 
sedulously  he  has  striven  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  architectural  students,  and  in  every  way 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
profession.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  Mr.  Smith  can  assume  that  Mr.  Street  is 
unfavourable  to  any  scheme  of  architectural 
examination,  when  it  must  be  known  that  he  has 
all  his  life  done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
better  education  of  architectural  students,  not 
only  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  in  every  other 
way  in  his  power,  as  more  especially  evinced  by 
his  published  works  and  the  admirable  series  of 
lectures  lately  delivered  by  him,  as  Professor  of 
Architecture,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Street,  if  elected,  is  much 
too  loyal  a  gentleman  to  do  anything  which 
would  interfere  with  or  hinder  the  existing 
arrangements  as  regards  the  examination  scheme ; 
but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  much  more 
likely  to  promote  its  efficient  working,  and  assist 
in  making  it  of  practical  and  permament  value  to 
the  profession  at  large. — I  am,  &c, 

Robeet  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 

14,  Fitzroy-square,  W.,  April  21. 

Sir, — The  facts  I  stated  last  week  may  I  hope 
have  removed  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  By-law  20.  In  connection 
with  its  working  on  the  present  occasion,  there 
is  another  point  which  seems  to  be  either  im- 
perfectly understood  or  else  persistently  misre- 
presented. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Jones's 
courteous  offer  to  withdraw  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Street  and  of  that  gentleman's  neglect  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  It  is  singular  that  it  should  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his  sup- 
porters that  so  far  as  any  possible  action  of  the 
Council  in  Mr.  Street's  favour  is  concerned,  that 
offer  was  a  mere  form  of  words,  without  any 
practical  meaning  or  value  under  the  present 
By-laws.  Had  Mr.  Jones  actually  withdrawn, 
and  had  Mr.  Street  expressed  the  strongest 
possible  wish  to  stand  in  his  place,  the  Council 
could  not  have  nominated  him,  however  unani- 
mous they  might  have  been  in  their  desire  to  do 
so.  They  would  have  been  compelled  by  By- 
law 26  to  nominate  Mr.  Christian,  the  next 
Vice-President.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to 
give  effect  to  Mr.  Jones's  offer  (dictated,  no 
doubt,  by  a  generous  feeling  for  which  everyone 
must  give  him  credit)  the  only  course  possible 
under  existing  rules  was  precisely  that  which 
has  in  fact  been  pursued  under  the  provisions  of 
By-law  30,  which,  unless  it  is  intended  to  be 
applied  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  must  be  considered 
a  dead  letter  and  a  sham.  According  to  pro- 
visions of  that  By-law,  Mr.  Street  has  been 
nominated  by  two  Fellows,  the  nomination  being 
accompanied  by  a  written  undertaking  from  him 
to  serve  if  elected.  Such  an  undertaking  is 
as  nearly  the  expression  of  a  wish  to  be  elected 
as  can  fairly  be  expected  of  Mr.  Street  in  his 
position,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  Mr.  Jones 
to  prove  the  bona  fides  of  his  offer  by  with- 
drawing in  his  favour. — Yours,  &c,, 

Arthur  Blojifield. 

C,  Montagu-place,  Montagu-square, 
London,  W.,  April  2G. 

BARINGS'  BANK. 

Sir, — After  all  the  discussion  that  has  passed, 
the  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  owners  of  the  Bank  did  not  place  suffi- 
cient funds  with  the  architect  to  enable  him  to 
put  up  a  building  equal  in  costliness  and 
splendour  to  those  whose  company  it  is  in  ;  and 
secondly,  that  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  even  if  only 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  should  not  have  given  it 
the  maximum  dignity  and  grandeur  possible, 
with  tho  restrictions  lie  had  to  work  under,  and 
to  tin  style  he  h'j  favours,  instead  of  endowing  it 
with  such  equivocal  features  as  must  greatly 
divide  opinions  respecting  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  sad  to  see 
valuable  stone  and  skill  thrown  away  on  another 
reproduction  of  the  eternal  Corinthian  columns, 
especially  when  used  for  such  a  false  office  as 
appearing  to  support  a  cornico  that  would  btand 
as  well  without  them. 


But  progress  and  the  exercise  of  originality 
and  individual  effort,  even  when  mistakes  are 
made,  are  better  than  puerile  imitation  ;  but  Mr. 
Shaw,  if  he  wishes  to  make  his  style  something 
more  than  a  passing  fashion,  must  endeavour  to 
give  us  something  which  will  appeal  to  the 
public  spontaneously  as  something  more 
beautiful  than  what  has  gone  before,  and  not 
less  so. 

That  his  taste,  however,  still  wants  some 
correcting  is  evident  from  the  east  elevation  of 
the  new  buildings  in  Knightsbridge,  which  is 
one  gigantic  flat  wall,  apparently  crushing  the 
little  Lowther  Lodge  adjoining;  and  that  in 
some  of  his  works  their  only  claim  to  beauty  is 
in  being  built  of  red  brick  instead  of  yellow. 

For  his  efforts  to  introduce  a  little  pictur- 
esqueness  amidst  the  insipid  monotony  of  most 
of  our  streets,  the  people  of  London  must,  how- 
ever, still  be  greatly  indebted  to  him ;  and  if  he 
and  other  architects  will  only  bear  in  mind  that 
progress  on  what  has  already  been  developed,  as 
well  as  the  bringing  to  bear  of  personal  taste 
and  talent,  are  the  essentials  of  true  architec- 
ture, the  so-called  Modern  Gothic,  Queen  Anne, 
and  even  Renaissance  motives  may  help  finally 
to  evolve  a  true  National  Victorian  style. — I  am, 

&C,  EvACUSTES. 

Sir,— It  is  not  my  wish  to  prolong  unneces- 
sarily the  discussion  on  Barings'  Bank ;  but  as 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  in  your  last  issue,  has  en- 
tered into  a  somewhat  detailed  refutation  of  my 
remarks  on  that  building,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  replying  thereto. 

On  reading  Mr.  Biydon's  criticism  of  the 
three  buildings  to  which  I  directed  attention,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  had  looked  at 
Barings'  Bank  with  jaundiced  eyes,  and  so  I 
made  another  visit,  bringing  to  bear  the  utmost 
good-nature  of  which  I  am  capable  :  the  result 
being  that  I  must  express  deeply  the  manner  in 
which  I  am  flattered  by  those  opinions  of  Mr. 
Brydon  which  are  exactly  opposite  to  mine,  and 
must  thank  him  for  considering  me  "  ignorant " 
and  the  author  of  "  nonsense  "  ;  had  he  agreed 
more  than  he  has  with  my  views,  they  would  by 
this  time  have  lost  much  of  the  opinion  of  accu- 
racy which  I  now  entertain  for  them.  Were  I 
able  to  prove  (which  I  am  not)  that  Mr.  Brydon 
possessed  the  general  acumen  necessary  for 
criticism,  it  would  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
buildings  under  notice,  which  stand,  fortunately, 
for  any  person's  study  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
consider  their  merits  and  demerits  from  the 
point  of  one  who  is  not  ignorant,  and  who  does 
not  write  nonsense. 

With  reference  to  Barings'  Bank,  Mr.  Brydon 
has  discovered,  inter  alia,  that  it  is  "  well  marked 
from  the  adjoining  houses  by  pilasters;  that  it 
has  a  cornice  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  work  ;  that  the  windows  are,  though 
plain,  generally  well  proportioned,  and  give 
quite  a  character  to  the  work  ;  that  he  always 
thought  mouldings  over  window-heads  were  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather ;  that  he  has  been 
behind  the  scenes  (or  rather  wall),  and  knows 
why  the  principal  entrance  is  low  and  wide  ; 
that  he  always  thought  something-  about  attri- 
butes of  architecture;  that  I  am  a  self- constituted 
critic  ;  that  the  window  in  the  broken  pediment 
is  charmingly  treated;  that  he  marks  how  the 
designer  has  taken  care  that  all  the  most  ex- 
posed parts  shall  be  in  the  more  durable 
material ;  and  that  because  of  the  absence  of  two 
swags,  there  is  conclusive  proof  in  this  building 
that  there  has  been  a  want  of  funds." 

I  will  take  the  above  discoveries  in  their  order 
and  analyse  them.  Thus  what  Mr.  Brydon 
terms  pilasters  do  not  in  this  case  happen  to  be 
pilasters ;  a  cornice  as  full  of  enrichment  as  it 
well  can  be,  surely  is  out  of  harmony  in  a  facade 
meagre  in  the  extreme  in  other  parts  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  a  loss  of  symmetry  and  balance,  and  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  propor- 
tionate disposition  of  ornament,  apart  from  the 
"  want  of  funds." 

I  challenge  any  person  who  possesses  the  very 
slightest  knowledge  of  proportion  to  do  any- 
thing but  utterly  condemn  as  most  displeasing 
and  ugly  tho  ground-floor  windows  of  this  bank, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  divided 
into  small  squares  only  adds  to  the  general  un- 
sightliness  ;  but  I  agree  that  they  give  character 
to  tho  work.  It  is  this  very  character  that  I 
have  been  from  tho  first  endeavouring  to  criticise. 
Mr.  Brydon's  opinions  on  label  mouldings 
accord,  I  believe,  with  elementary  truths  ;  but 
"  want  of  funds  "  might  havo  kept  them  away 


from  the  first-floor  windows,  as  they  have  been 
from  those  of  the  ground-floor  ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  principal  entrance. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Brydon  is  the  only  clever  and 
sensible  critic  who  thinks  that  I  ever  seriously 
thought  that  this  entrance  "  led  to  stables";  but 
if  it  is  so  low  and  wide  "  because  of  the  walls  of 
the  old  passage  and  floor-level  behind  it,"  I 
apologise  for  my  remarks  thereon,  and  now  I 
understand  why  several  Queen  Anne  entrances  I 
have  seen  are  equally  low  and  wide.  The  low- 
ness  and  the  wideness,  however,  are  not  all  that  I 
have  to  say  about  this  entrance,  but  its  entire 
incongruity  with  the  rest  of  the  fagade,  its 
general  unsatisfactory  effect,  its  badly-curved 
broken  pediment,  its  finicking  details  in  juxta- 
position with  extreme  plainness,  its  general  and 
unmitigated  ugliness  because  wanting  in  the 
true  principles  of  architecture,  viz.,  reason, 
symmetry,  unity,  proportion,  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Brydon's  conclusions  as  regards  "  at- 
tributes of  architecture,"  although  not  profound, 
are  obviously  correct,  and,  as  I  am  a  "  self -con- 
stituted critic,"  I  suppose  he  has  been  constituted 
by  the  State.  I  never  heard  of  him  before  this 
as  an  authority  on  architecture,  but  that  is  my 
misfortune ;  the  loss  is  mine,  and,  when  he 
speaks  with  admiration  of  a  "broken  pedi- 
ment," I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  my  ignorance 
of  him  as  a  critic.  I  know  his  school.  I  could 
write  the  history  of  the  formation  of  his  archi- 
tectural opinions  from  the  words  "broken  pedi- 
ment" only.  His  "Mark  how  the  designer, 
&c,"  is  a  very  pretty  flight  of  imagination  ;  but, 
as  stone  is  the  material  employed  to  arrive  at 
this  wonderful  "  fitness  for  its  purpose,"  it  does 
not,  to  my  mind,  accord  with  "  want  of  funds." 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  re- 
quires no  defence  of  mine.  Mr.  Brydon's  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  archi- 
tecture has  led  him  into  the  "carping  and 
prejudiced  "  spirit  with  which  he  has  spoken  of 
that  building ;  and,  all  I  will  say  in  reply  to  him 
is,  that  it  is  not  a  fault  that  the  building  is 
"  almost  monumental,"  that  the  architect  must 
not  be  blamed  because  the  "  columns  produce  a 
good  effect  "  ;  that  if  he  (Mr.  Brydon)  considers, 
the  proportion  of  the  ground-floor  windows  of 
Baring's  Bank  good,  he  cannot  hope  to  appreciate 
the  well-proportioned  windows  of  the  National ; 
that  it  may  have  been  a  cold  day  when  he  saw 
"the  statues  look  thin  against  the  skyline"; 
that  statues  should  be  analogous  to  the  character 
of  the  order — in  this  case  Corinthian,  and, 
therefore,  delicate  ;  and  that,  when  architects 
require  and  design  figures  to  stand  in  full  relief 
isolated,  they  do  not  build  attics  behind  them. 
These  latter  remarks  Mr.  Brydon  might  make  a 
note  of,  as  he  may  find  them  useful  in  sculpture 
criticism . 

But,  if  an  utter  inability  to  appreciate  true 
art  in  Classic  design,  and  modelling  it  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  bank,  so  as  to  adequately  repre- 
sent the  wealth  and  position  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don of  an  eminent  firm,  is  too  plainly  observable- 
in  Mr.  Brydon's  remarks  on  the  National  Pro- 
vincial, what  is  to  be  said  of  his  diatribe  on 
"Crosby  House"?  I  venture  to  assert,  Sir, 
without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  architect 
acquainted  with  Gothic  Art,  that  Crosby  House 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Street  Gothic.  The 
picturesqueness  of  its  composition,  its  exquisite 
and  graceful  proportions,  its  well-balanced 
fenestration,  its  caref  ully-dispositioned  and 
thoughtful  ornamentation,  its  delicate  and 
charming  detail,  its  happy  skyline,  all  contribute 
to  that  unostentatious,  respectable,  and  reason- 
able art,  which  some  architects  cannot,  or  will 
not,  understand.— I  am,  &c, 

Wm.  Woodward. 


SOANE  MEDALLION  DESIGN  FOR  A 
COUNTY- COURT. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  successful  design  for  the  Soane  Medallion, 
which  you  illustrate  in  the  Building  News  for 
last  Friday.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  planning.  The  design  of  elevations  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  a  matter  of  taste,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  about  a  good  arrangement ; 
moreover,  you  have  already  alluded  to  the 
general  style  of  tho  elevations  in  your  article  of 
the  4th  March,  when  you  say,  "We  can  hardly 
congratulate  the  competitors  for  this  prize  on  the 
result  of  their  labours,"  and  I  think  most  of 
your  readers  will  agreo  that  Mr.  Condor  has 
won  his  laurels  very  oasily.  I  would  just  men- 
tion the  growing  practico  of  omitting  tho 
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chimneys  in  elevations  when  they  do  not  improve 
the  appearance.  The  practice  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Institute. 

The  judge's  entrance  seems  to  me  too  promi- 
nent and  public— it  would  have  been  better  at 
the  side.  No  lavatories  or  cloakrooms  are  pro- 
vided for  registrar,  clerks,  or  bailiffs.  This 
seems  a  serious  omission.  No  lavatory  accom- 
modation for  the  general  public  is  shown  on 
either  floor,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  cor- 
ridor arrangement  is  doubtful.  In  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  court  on  the  first  floor  the 
position  of  the  box  for  witnesses  is  bad :  they 
would  have  to  cross  the  court  every  time  from 
their  retiring-rooms,  and  as  there  is  no  barrier 
to  separate  the  court  proper  from  the  public 
space,  in  a  crowded  court  this  might  be  a  work 
of  some  difficulty,  and  would  cause  loss  of  time 
and  confusion.  No  place  is  provided  for  the 
reporters.  It  is  usual,  and  always  advisable,  to 
have  two  rows  of  seats  round  the  table,  in  order 
that  the  solicitors  can  have  their  clerks,  &c, 
close  at  hand,  without  actually  being  at  the 
table.  The  space  provided  for  the  solicitors 
seems  small  for  a  large  town,  and  a  robing-room 
for  them  on  the  first  floor  would  have  been  an 
advantage. — I  am,  &c.  D.  M. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Sir, — A  new  phase  has  developed  itself  in 
connection  with  the  above  already  malodorous 
subject. 

Designs  for  a  new  church  at  Macclesfield  were 
recently  advertised  for ;  and,  in  reply  to  appli- 
cations for  particulars,  the  following  circular 
was  issued  some  three  or  four  weeks  after- 
wards : — 

Christ  Church,  Macclesfield,  16th  April,  1881. 

Sir,— I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour 
which,  with  many  other  applications,  was  laid  before  the 
Building  Committee  in  due  course  at  the  last  meeting, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  of  which  I  was 
requested  to  send  you  a  copy. 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  presented  to  the 
several  gentlemen  who  have  replied  to  the  Advertisement 
for  Plans,  and  that  they  be  respectfully  informed  that  the 
Committee  regret  that  owing  to  pecuniary  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  do  not  find  themselves  at  present  in  a 
position  to  forward  the  requisite  particulars  for  the  pre- 
paration of  plans,  of  which,  when  required,  due  notice 
will  be  sent." 

Regretting  that  I  was  unable  to  reply  to  your  letter 
earlier,  I  am,  Bir,  yours  faithfully, 

James  Johssos,  Hon.  Sec. 

Is  this  yet  another  of  the  many  instances  of 
the  well-known  unbusiness-like  habits  of  the 
clergy ;  the  lack  of  unity  and  faith  amongst 
religionists;  a  job,  or  what? — I  am,  &c, 

F. 


SEWER  VENTILATION  AND  EXTERNAL 
SOIL-PIPES. 

Sir, — My  reason  for  troubling  you  again  is  the 
same  as  that  which  actuated  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  in 
his  letter  in  your  columns,  dated  26th  January, 
1870,  viz.,  lest  others  might  imagine  that  the  ob- 
jections Mr.  Buchan  advances  should  have  weight 
in  disparaging  a  system  which  is  considered  so 
generally  to  have  conferred  a  practical  boon  upon 
the  public.  Mr.  Seddon  went  on  to  say,  "Mr. 
Buchan  knows  nothing  of  what  he  has  taken  no 
trouble  to  examine,  and  jumps  at  erroneous  con- 
clusions." Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  so  expressed  himself 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bucban's,  in  your 
issue  of  21st  January,  1876,  and  almost  every  sen- 
tence in  it,  and  Mr.  Bucban's  letter  in  your  last, 
satisfy  me  that  he  really  does  not  understand  the 
subject  he  so  often  writes  to  you  upon.  I  don't 
wish  to  even  seem  rude  to  Mr.  Buchan;  but  if  I 
were  either  reticent  or  generous,  after  all  that  he 
has  stated,  I  feel  sure  he  would  not  properly  appre- 
ciate my  motive  ;  and  I  express  myself  as  I  have 
done  simply  that  he  may  not  further  misunderstand 
me. 

In  his  last  he  refers  to  some  conversation  which 
he  says  Major  Seddon  told  him  had  passed  between 
the  Major  and  myself  about  traps  to  bath,  &c. 
First,  1  have  no  remembrance  whatever  of  any 
such  conversation,  and  further,  what  I  have  stated 
in  my  last  letters  on  the  subject  is,  I  should  think, 
sufficient  on  the  point ;  but  Mr.  Buchan  complains 
of  my  want  of  candour  about  it. 

In  a  former  letter  of  Mr.  Buchan's  he  said,  "  in 
Mr.  Banner's  specification,  the  usual  leid  siphon 
traps  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  fact  of  such 
being  shown  or  done  in  conjunction  with  the  air- 
inlet  and  ventilator,  justities  Mr.  Banner's  patent." 
By  this  Mr.  Buchan's  meaning  is  clear,  but  he  has 
omitted  to  state  accurately  the  actual  wording  of 
tny  specifications. 

In  that  of  1872,  No.  2,303,  it  is  this  :  "  Owing 
to  the  complete  seal  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
above-described  apparatus,  I  am  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  D- traps  to  the  closets  which 


are  generally  placed  beneath  the  pan  in  all  ordinary 
closets  to  act  as  a  seal  between  the  closet  and  the 
soil-pipe,  and  which  are  very  liable  to  generate 
gases  by  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them  free 
from  impure  matter." 

In  that  of  1875,  No.  2,401,  "From  the  above 
description  it  will  be  seen  that  a  current  of  fresh 
air  will  continuously  flow  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
soil-pipe  at  the  inlet,  and  be  drawn  up  to  and  dis- 
charged at  the  top  of  this  pipe  by  means  of  the 
ventilating  cowl,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
munication between  the  soil-pipe  and  the  drain, 
cesspool,  or  sewer  is  cut  off  by  tho  valve  or  water- 
seal  of  the  trap.  It  will  consequently  be  unneces- 
sary to  provide  the  several  closets  each  with  a 
separate  trap  below  the  basin. 

The  "  description  "  consists  of  any  trap  so  con- 
structed as  to  well  flush  the  outlet  at  each  dis- 
charge, an  air  inlet  entering  the  soil-pipe  just 
above  the  trap,  and  a  ventilating  cowl  of  any  form 
on  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe.  The  basins,  pans,  or 
valves  of  water-closets  may  be  of  any  ordinary 
construction. 

Mr.  Buchan  will  notice,  what  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  he  already  knows,  that  the  traps 
referred  to  "in  my  specifications"  are  the  traps 
which  always  were,  and  which  so  generally  still 
are,  placed  beneath  the  closets,  of  whatever 
description,  and  not  in  the  waste-pipes  of  baths 
or  sinks. 

The  wording  of  my  pamphlet  will  no  doubt  be 
given  by  Mr.  Buchan,  as  his  excuse  for  troubling 
you  and  me  in  the  way  he  has.  He  is  not  the  only 
person  who,  for  the  sake  of  writing,  I  have  fancied, 
has  written  in  the  same  sense ;  but  as  the  points 
referred  to  are  non-essential,  I  really  have  avoided 
hitherto  troubling  you  with  any  reply  thereto, 
considering  it  abundantly  clear  from  all  I  have  before 
stated,  that  there  should  be  a  trap  at  the  foot  of 
each  soil-pipe  from  closets  above  the  basement. 
And  this  really  is  what  I  intended  by  the  expres- 
sion in  my  pamphlet,  "  One  trap  suffices  for  the 
whole  house,"  and  practically  this  is  so,  for  in  the 
very  great  majority  of  houses  there  are  neither 
baths  nor  housemaids'  sinks. 

I  am  sorry  if  the  expression  in  my  pamphlet  has 
really  misled  anyone ;  when  I  wrote  it,  I  had  in 
my  mind  my  own  house  only,  and  not  a  large 
mansion  or  a  hospital ;  at  Guy's,  some  of  the  lead 
pipes  and  sinks  had  been  in  use  over  100  years,  and 
no  one,  probably,  knows  better  than  Mr.  Buchan 
himself  that  such  or  similar  circumstances  would 
justify  and  require  variations  in  practice  in  unim- 
portant details. 

Let  me  add,  my  house  consists  of  seventeen 
rooms  and  the  usual  offices  ;  the  closets  and  soil- 
pipes  (not  by  my  choice)  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
house.  One  closet  and  lavatory  is  on  the  dining- 
room  floor,  another  on  the  half-landing  between 
the  drawing-room  and  bedroom  floors.  The  bath 
is  on  the  bedroom  floor ;  the  only  trap  in  it  (the 
house)  is  in  a  cupboard  on  the  basement,  and 
there  is  no  trap  to  the  bath  or  lavatory  waste,  both 
of  which  are  led  into  the  soil-pipe,  and  no  one  has 
ever  detected  an  unpleasant  smell  at  either,  or  at 
the  inlet,  and  many  have  tried  to  do  so  very 
earnestly  and  severely.  If  Mr.  Buchan  still  dis- 
believes, he  may  come  and  try  whenever  he  pleases. 
The  inlet  is  a  l|in.  pipe,  led  between  the  dining- 
room  floor  and  the  ceiling  of  housekeeper's-room  ; 
the  outlet  and  cowl  above  roof  is  2|in. ;  the  soil- 
pipe  proper  is  4in. 

A  few  words  about  traps.  Neither  the  lever- 
trap  nor  the  double  dip-trap— properly  placed— 
can  with  fair  usage  be  unsiphoned.  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  water  in  either  being  frozen.  The 
weight  of  a  trap  is  unimportant  if  it  acts  efficiently. 
Excreta  should  not  be  exposed  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  Honeyman  trap  is  an  open  gully-trap,  and 
so  little  thought  of  at  the  time  that  provisional 
protection  only  was  obtained  for  it.  The  objec- 
tions to  it  are  as  great  and  as  numerous  as  they 
are,  in  my  opinion,  to  every  other  outside  gully - 
trap.  I  am  aware  that  the  grating  above  them  can 
be  covered  over,  as  Mr.  Buchan  says,  and  the 
inlet  made  somewhere  else— no  doubt,  and  they 
had  be3t  always  be  so.  The  larger  the  gratings  are 
the  worse  they  are  in  every  way ;  and  if  the 
gratings  are  covered  up,  then  the  traps  cease  to  be 
either  Buchan's  or  the  Edinburgh  air-chambered, 
or  the  Honeyman  traps,  and  they  become  more  de- 
fective than  common  siphon-traps. 

To  return  to  the  system  as  applied  to  my  own 
house,  it  has  been  in  use  since  1874.  The  trap— a 
lever  trap—  has  never  h;td  the  least  repair  or  alter- 
ation, and  it  is  one  of  the  first  three  made.  A  fuller 
and  most  accurate  description  of  the  whole  system 
will  be  found  in  your  own  issue  of  14th  J anuary, 
1876,  in  the  Architect  of  loth  Jauuary,  1876,  and 
the  Builder,  11th  December,  1875. 

The  basement  rooms  are  about  9ft.  6in.  high  ; 
dining-room  floor,  13ft.;  drawing-room  floor,  13ft.; 
bed-room  floor,  10ft.;  upper  bedroom  floor,  9ft. 

The  cistern  is  above  the  skylight  over  the  well 
stair-case. 

The  system  is  not  one  which  can  be  properly 
judged  only  by  a  person  trained  to  understand  it, 


like  a  patent  lock,  tho  key  of  which  is  always 
missing  :  it  is  so  simple  that  a  practical  plumber's 
apprentice  can  understand  it. 

I  submit  it  would  bo  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
system  from  which  such  important  results  may 
flow  should  be  jeopardised  by  a  pretended  dis- 
agreement about  perfectly  unimportant  details, 
which  fair  discussion  and  unbiased  consideration 
ought  easily  to  enable  us  to  remove,  whoever  may 
be  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced it. — I  am,  &c,  Edwd.  W.  Banner. 

11,  Billiter-square,  E.C.,  Apiil  26. 

[We  can  spare  no  more  space  for  a  continuation 
of  this  controversy.— Ed.] 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SANITATION. 

Sir, — Thirty  years  since  the  writer  of  this  letter 
made  a  determined  effort  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  generally,  and  of  architects  more 
especially,  in  favour  of  an  important  branch  of 
sanitary  science.  The  improvements  advocated 
were  prefaced  by  the  text :  "  Ventilation  is  essen- 
tial to  health,  and  no  system  of  warming  should 
be  tolerated  which  fails  to  afford  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air  to,  and  the  withdrawal  of  vitiated  air 
from,  each  and  every  inhabited  apartment." 

The  comparatively  small  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  effort  referred  to  may  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted by  many  architects  and  builders  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  improvements  advocated  are  not 
needed,  or,  at  the  least,  are  not  imperatively  called 
for.  Unfortunately  for  progress,  it  rarely  falls  to 
the  lot  of  house -constructors  to  hear  the  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  of  occupants ;  these  are 
usually  made  to  third  parties,  called  in  to  rectify 
faults  or  supply  omissions  in  buildings  after  their 
erection,  when  Time,  "  the  avenger,"  has  entered 
his  protest. 

While  the  public,  on  the  one  hand,  complain 
that  the  designers  of  houses  have  failed  to  suggest 
ventilation,  and  in  many  cases  have  even  deprecated 
its  consideration,  architects,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
test that  their  clients  either  "  don't  care  for  it  "  or 
"  object  to  pay  for  it,"  and  so  the  question  is  hope- 
lessly shelved.  In  private  residences  this  result  i3 
disappointing  enough  to  those  who  appreciate  good 
ventilation.  They  know  that  the  evils  of  stuffy 
and  unwholesome  atmospheres  in  living  and  sleep- 
ing-rooms are  too  frequently  submitted  to,  because 
neither  architects  nor  clients,  and  certainly  no 
speculative  builders,  will  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  investigate  their  causes  and  cure,  or, 
better  still  in  all  new  buildings,  their  prevention. 

But  wheD  neglect  of  ventilation  has  occurred  in 
the  erection  of  public  buildings,  or  rooms  con- 
structed to  receive  large  numbers  of  persons,  the 
evil  results  are  much  more  evident,  and  the  cost  of 
rectification  very  serious.  Some  notable  examples 
might  be  quoted  in  the  otherwise  beautiful  and 
successful  buildings  of  some  of  our  first  architects, 
but  to  name  them  would  be  invidious. 

The  profession  of  an  architect  has  hitherto  been 
so  little  safe- guarded,  that  it  probably  exhibits  a 
greater  disparity  of  culture  among  its  members 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  ;  hence  it  may  be 
asserted,  without  offence  to  those  who  are  truly 
efficient,  that  not  a  few  architects  are  disqualified 
to  advise  upon  this  and  kindred  questions  of  a 
scientific  character.  To  this  fact  may  be  attributed 
the  temporary  adoption  of  many  inventions  and 
so-called  improvements,  which  carry  upon  their 
very  faces  their  own  condemnation. 

These  remarks  are  made  as  introductory  to  a 
statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Museum  of  Building 
and  Sanitary  Appliances,  the  causes  for  its  present 
enlargement,  and  the  motives  for  constructing  the 
new  portion,  viz.,  No.  19,  Maddox-street,  upon  a 
plan  differing  materially  from  that  usually  adopted 
in  London  houses. 

First.  The  object  of  the  proprietor  has  been  that 
of  gathering  together  under  one  management 
specimens  of  all  sanitary  manufactures  and  con- 
trivances, together  with  building  appliances  which 
can  be  deemed  interesting  to  architects,  their 
clients,  and  others. 

Second.  The  causes  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Museum  are  s:mply  the  steady  growth  of  its  at- 
tractions, and  the  impossibility  of  finding  space 
sufficient  in  the  original  galleries,  for  the  many 
new  appliances  sent  for  exhibition. 

Third.  The  motives  which  have  guided  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building,  No.  19,  Maddox-street, 
are  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  illustrate 
practically  certain  simple  propositious  for  increased 
salubrity  in  house-construction.  However  far  the 
effort  may  fall  short  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  excite  interest  and  discussion, 
and  promote  the  objects  which  the  proprietor  has 
at  heart.  .  . 

The  special  arrangements  in  the  new  building  to 
which  attention  is  particularly  invited  are  as 
follow : — 

1st.  The  provision  of  afresh-air  chamber  in  the 
sub-basement,  in  which  the  air  for  the  supply  of 
the  several  rooni3  is  filtered  aDd  washed. 

2nd.  An  upcast  fresh-air  channel  to  each  room 
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for  the  delivery  of  the  purified  air ;  warm  in 
■winter,  cool  in  summer. 

3rd.  The  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air  of  each 
room,  at  all  seasons,  by  upcast  flues. 

4th.  Improved  arrangements  for  warming,  by 
means  of  grates  of  all  kinds,  hot  water,  kc. 

5th.  Efficient  arrangements  for  carrying  off  all 
bad  odours  at  their  sources,  and  I  he  prevention  of 
their  diffusion  within  the  building. 

6th.  Effectual  ventilation  of  the  house- drains, 
soil-pipes,  and  public  fewer,  whereby  all  pressure 
of  sewer  air  is  prevented. 

7th.  Facility  for  the  personal  examination  of 
every  foot  of  house-drain,  usually  buried  beneath 
the  basement  floor,  but  in  this  house  fully  exposed 
to  view. 

To  these  attt  actions,  which  are  special  to  the 
building  itself,  must  be  added  the  large  number  of 
building  and  sanitary  appliances,  before  referred 
to,  on  permanent  exhibition. 

Much  might  be  written  upon  each  of  the  above 
seven  subdivisions  of  this  question  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  but  consideration  for  your  valuable 
space  mubt  curtail  this  paper. 

There  are,  however,  two  poin's  underlying  the 
whole  question  of  successful  ventilation  which  ur- 
gently demand  authoritative  settlement,  viz.,  the 
proper  positions  in  inhabited  rooms  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air,  and,  correlatively,  for  the  ex- 
traction of  vitiated  air. 

While  some  authorities  (Charles  Hood,  F.R.S ; 
E.  A.  Parkes.M.D.,  F.R.S.,&c.)  advocate  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  moderately  warmed  in  cold 
weather,  at  the  lowest  practicable  level  to  avoid 
floor  or  carpet  dust,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air  at  the  highest  level,  or  as  nearly  thereto 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  others  (Douglas 
Galton,  C.B  ,  F.E  S.,  &c.)  contend  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  fresh  air  at  a  high  level,  even  at  the 
highest,  through  the  room  cornice,  thence  to  de- 
scend, acquiring  warmth  by  contact  with  the  ceiling 
and  wall-laces,  and  mixing  with  the  heated  air  of 
the  room,  to  escape  by  the  ordinary  open  fire. 

There  is  yet  a  third  view,  of  American  importa- 
tion, which  deprecates  the  introduction  of  fresh 
warmed  air  iu  toto,  and  advocatt  s  the  warming  of 
the  air  of  the  room  by  radiation  or  convection 
from  steam  or  hot- water  pipes,  and  the  supply  of 
cold  air,  at  all  seasons,  directed,  Tobin-fashion, 
upwards  without  draught ! 

The  vie  ws  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  first- mentioned  mode  of  admis- 
s  on  and  extraction.  It  seems  to  him  entirely  er- 
roneous to  permit  the  admixture  of  descending 
fresh  air  with  the  impurities  of  respiration,  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  artificial  lighting,  die,  to 
be  again  inhaled,  though  in  a  diluted  form,  on  its 
passage  downwards  towards  the  open  fire  and 
chimney. 

Further,  such  a  principle  of  ventilation  is  op- 
posed to  the  modern  demands  for  economy  of  fuel 
by  slow  combustion,  smoke  consumption,  &c, 
which  should  reduce  draught,  and  thus  avoid  loss 
of  heat  and  smoke  by  the  open  chimney. 

The  writer  has  not  yet  had  opportuuity  of  wit- 
nessing the  practical  application  of  the  third  alter- 
native above  referred  to,  which,  however,  is  of  too 
recent  introduction  to  admit  of  an  authoritative 
judgment.  But  whea  the  introducer  of  the  system 
enforces  its  superior  advantages  by  reference  to  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  cold,  even  frosty,  air  upon 
those  capable  of  enjoying  it,  it  does  seem  to  the 
writer  that  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that  both  the 
young  and  aged,  and  too  many  even  in  mid-life, 
are  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold  air, 
even  to  the  extent  of  seeking  a  warmer  climate  in 
winter  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

D.  O.  Boyd. 

The  Museum  of  Building  and  Sanitary  Appliances, 
19  and  23,  Maddox- street,  Regent-street,  W.  (in 
connection  with  the  Architectural  Societies' 
House,  9,  Conduit-street,  W  ) 


Boring  operations  for  salt  have  just  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  close  at  Saltholme,  near  Port 
Clarence,  Middlesbrough,  by  Messrs.  Bell  Bros. 
The  bed  was  discovered  in  1851,  but  Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan,  and  Co.,  after  expending  about 
£45,000,  failed  to  make  it  a  commercial  success. 
A  contract  has  now  been  let  to  Mr.  Wild,  and  a 
12in.  bore  has  been  driven  by  a  Beaumont  diamond 
rock  drill  to  a  depth  of  1,043ft.  7in.,  when  the  salt, 
which  is  stated  to  be  100ft.  thick,  was  reached.  It 
is  proposed  to  put  down  an  inner  tube,  through 
which  fresh  water  will  be  poured,  to  be  pumped  up 
as  brine  in  the  larger  boring. 

Mcmoiial-stones  were  laid  on  Tuesday  week  at 
Denton  Holme,  Carlisle,  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  Sunday-school.  The  building  is  Gothic 
in  style,  is  to  bo  of  brick,  and  seated  with  open 
benches  for  220  scholars.  Mr.  Joseph  Shields,  of 
Durham,  is  the  architect,  and  the  chief  contract, 
that  for  masoniy  and  brickwoik,  Las  been  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Hutton,  Carlisle. 

The  Brighton  town  council  last  week  instructed 
the  borough  surveyor  to  prepare  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  a  proposed  sanitorium. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6184  ]— Concrete.— I  shall  be  glad  of  information  as 
to  the  best  sort  of  machinery  for  making  compressed  con- 
crete blocks  and  slabs,  both  moulded  and  plain.  —  G. 

[6485.]-Grand  Hotel,  Paris.  - 1  shall  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  furnish  me  with  the  dimensions, 
especially  the  height  of  the  dining-room,  at  the  Giand 
Hotel  in  Paris.— E.  J.  R. 

[6486.]— Conisborough  Castle.— In  some  archi- 
tectural publication  liketne  "  Association  Sketch-Book, " 
there  appeared  a  plate  of  a  sketch  and  details  of  the 
chapel  in  the  keep  of  thU  castle.  A  reference  to  where 
this  is  to  be  found  would  oblige.— A.  8.  E. 

[6487.]— Valuations-— Will  any  reader  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  beat  published  work  on  the  "  Valuation  of  all 
Kinds  of  Property,"  showing  the  best  method  of  framing 
together  reports  lor  placing  before  a  committee  ?  Any  in- 
formation on  this  subject  wdl  be  gratefully  esteemed  by 
— Young  Valuer. 

[6488.1— Pebble-Dashing.— Could  anyone  inform 
me  where  the  small  pebbles  used  for  "pebble-dashing" 
the  exterior  walls  of  buildings,  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
approximate  cost  of  same  per  ton  1  Also  how  many  yards 
will  a  ton  cover,  and,  if  possible,  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  "pebble-dashing"  on  a  surface  of  Portland 
cement.— Lancashire. 

[6489.]— Examinations  in  Building  Line  and 
Architecture.— I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 
my  fellow-readers  would  kindly  instruct  me  in  my  follow- 
ing difficulty  :— Having  been  an  articled  pupil  to  a  firm 
of  builders  and  architects  for  four  years,  I  wish  to 
know  if  there  are  any  examinations  I  could  go  in  for,  by 
which  I  would  be  able  to  gain  some  distinction  or  degree 
without  attending  a  science  and  art  school,  as  I  have  a 
great  wish  to  gain  some  distinction  in  the  above  trade  or 
profession? — Builder  and  Architect. 

[6490.]  -Lincolnshire.— I  intend  having  a  ten  days' 
sketching  trip  in  this  county,  excepting  Lincoln  and 
Boston.  Would  some  reader  suggest  places  worth  archi  - 
tecturally  visiting  ?— A  R.I.B.A. 

[6491.]— Cathedrals  —I  hope  shortly  to  visit  the 
folio  wing  cathedrals  :  Bangor,  Chester,  Lincoln,  Lichfield, 
and  Southwell  Minster,  and  would  be  obliged  to  any 
readersof  the  Building  News  if  they  would  impart  to  me 
such  information  and  points  of  interest  to  be  observed  as 
would  tend  to  make  my  visit  the  more  satisfactory,  and 
also  kindly  to  enumerate  the  surrounding  objects  near  at 
hand  worth  visiting  !  —Young  Architect. 


REPLIES. 

[6428.]— Oak  Fittings.— The  blue  stains  "  B."  refers 
to  are  probably  caused  by  the  stuff  not  being  thoroughly 
dry.  Oak  invariably  "blues"  after  the  tool  when  it  is 
not  seasoned.  A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  hot  water 
will  remove  this.  Of  course,  it  gives  the  wood  a  bleached 
appearance,  not  at  all  desirable  when  near  the  eye,  but  in 
a  roof  it  is  right  enough.  Ugly  old  nail  hole  stains  in  roof 
timbers  are  always  offensive  looking  eye-sores.  A 
repeated  application  of  oxalic  acid  will  remove  them  in 
toto. — Harry  Hems. 

[6457.] — Constants.— Hi  the  question  and  reply, 
"Dodson"  should  have  been  "Dobson."  Hi  the  reply 
to  No.  6427,  "  Mr.  Packett "  should  have  been  "  Mr. 
Puckett." — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6159.]— English  Cathedrals.— I  believe  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  is  Britton's  "  Cathedral  Antiquities," 
or  "  English  Cathedrals,"  5  vols.,  with  311  plates.  It  is 
a  rare  and  expensive  work,  but  is  to  be  found  in  first- 
class  art  libraries.  There  is  also  another  work  which  I 
have  not  seen,  published  1814-19,  Storer's  "  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Great  Britain," 
4  vols.,  having  upwards  of  250  plates.  Separate  works  on 
York  Cathedral  have  been  issued  by  Britton,  Poole,  and 
Hughall,  and  others.  Also,  I  believe,  works  on  Exeter 
Cathedral. — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6462.]— Floor  40ft.  Span.— The  best  method  of 
carrying  this  is  by  wrought-iron  plate  girders  placed 
beneath  the  floor,  so  that  the  joists  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  upper  flanges.  Allowing  six  girders  in  the  total 
length,  taking  2ft.  lOin.  sis  the  depth  and  12rn.  as  the 
width  of  flanges,  the  floor  joists  will  have  a  bearing  of 
9ft.  2in.  The  total  weight  of  floor,  calculating  ljcwt.  per 
ft.  super.,  is  175  tons,  or  25  tons  to  each  girder.  Then 
calculating,  according  to  my  reply  to  No.  6424  in  the 
"  Intercommunication  "  of  the  1st  inst.,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bottom  flange  should  have  14  7  sq.  inches 
sectional  area,  and  the  top  flange  18'375in.  Therefore  a 
girder  with  section  as  sketch,  and  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, would  suffice  :  Two  top  plates 
SSS^S  °^  12in.  by  gin.  each,  two  upper 
— 1  angles  5in.  by  Sin.  by  Jin.,  web 

gin.  thick,  two  lower  flanges  4 Jin. 
II  by  4jin.  by  Jin.,  and  bottom  plate 

12in.  by  iin.    With  these  girders 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  two 
or  three  vertical  angle  stiffening 
,  pieces  on  each  side  of  small  sec- 

tion.   The  floor  could  also  be  car» 
J  P  ried  by  trussed  wooden  girders, 

-™ i  i  •  but  it  would  not  be  so  satisfactory 
for  several  reasons.  The  girders 
might  be  made  of  less  depth  than  taken  if  more  iron 
would  be  required.  Also  box  girders  might  be  used,  and 
part  of  the  girders  concealed  in  the  flooring,  the  joists 
being  carried  by  horizontal  bearing  angles. — Hugh 
McLachlan. 

[6403.]—  Cubing  Workhouse.— Per  cube  foot  at 
7d.,  if  cost  of  building  in  neighbourhood  is  about  the 
same  as  that  in  London.  Add  Id.  per  foot  extra  lor  t  he 
administrative  buildings  and  hospital. — Hugh  McLach- 
lan, 

[6167.]— Lime  in  We  11. -Chloride  of  calcium  would 
probably  have  the  effect  mentioned.  In  so  short  a  time 
it  may  have  been  made  by  the  uction  of  the  lime  on  some 


of  the  components  in  the  water  or  at  the  well  bottom.— 
Hugh  McLachlan. 

[G172.]— Plain  Tile  Roofing.— I  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  further  pirticulars  of  actual  experience  of 
tiles  in  au  exposed  situation.  "Surveyor"  says  pitch  a 
long  way  on  the  acute  side  of  square  pitch,  but  the  square 
pitch  is  very  commonly  employed.  See  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw's  work  at  Bedford-park,  Lowther  Lodge,  aud 
Marcus  Stone's  house  at  Kensington,  ice.  How  are  the 
tiles  laid  in  these  instances  ?  In  the  case  of  rafters  having 
tdes  bedded  in  mortar,  and  lath  and  plastering  on  the 
inside  as  finishing  to  an  attic  room,  is  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide ventilatioa  for  the  underside  of  tiles  ?  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  bedding  in  mortar!  Is  there  any  in  "torch- 
ing" or  pointing  underside  1  What  is  the  size  and  thick- 
n.ss  of  oak  split  laths  necessary  !  What  is  the  best  form 
for  galvanised  iron  hooks,  and  ai  e  they  better  than  nibs, 
nails  or  pegs  !  Do  the  tiles  require  neither  holes  nor 
nibs  if  hooks  are  employed  !  I  am  about  to  use  tiles  in  a 
very  exposed  situatiou  overhanging  the  sea-coast.  Tne 
pitcL  of  the  roof  is  about  50',  or  6°  steeper  than  the  pitch 
that  gives  a  right  angle  at  the  ridge,  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  for  any  results  of  experience  bearing  on  these 
points.  If  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  would  state  the  mode  of 
fixing  adopted  by  him  he  would  confer  a  bjon  upon  h  s 
profession  and  upon— Gobo. 

[6473.]— R.I. B  A. Examinations.— Thelast volun- 
tary pioficiency  examination  will  take  placjin  June  next, 
and  all  applications  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  30th 
inst.,  as  stated  in  R.I.B.A.  advertisement  in  your  issue  of 
the  1st  inst.  If  "C.  E.  M."  and  others  were  to  write  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Secretary,  9,  Conduit  street,  London, 
W.,  for  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  questions  for  last  exami- 
nation, enclosing  Is.  6d.,  they  would  obtain  far  more 
useful  information  than  cm  be  given  in  any  reply  through 
your  "Intercommunication"  columns.  The  age  of 
candidates  varies  from  21  to  30  years.  I  expect  the 
syllabus  mentioned  by  "C.  E.  M."  is  simply  the  appli- 
cation form  which  is  sent  gratis.  Next  year  the  compul- 
sory examination  for  membership  will  commence. — Hugh 
McLachlan. 

[6475.]  —  Advantages  of  Centrolineads.  —  I 

occasionally  observe  inquiries  about  the  use  of  this  simple 
instrument,  to  which  no  one  seems  to  take  the  trouble  to 
reply.  In  No.  6475  ,  of  April  15,  "O."  asks  what  is  the 
advantage  of  using  one?  It  saves  the  inconvenience  of  a 
distant  vanishing-point,  and  along  straight  edge  to  reach 
it.  A  drawing,  no  matter  how  distant  the  vanishing 
point  may  be,  can  all  be  worked  within  the  compass  of 
any  moderate-sized  drawing  board  that  will  ho.d  the 
paper  it  is  on.  Consequently,  the  board  can  be  moved 
about,  put  aside,  and  work  resumed  at  any  time  without 
any  anxiety  of  mind  about  disturbance  of  points  and 
position  of  board.  For  example,  I  have  of  ten  carried  a 
large-sized  perspective  drawing  in  course  of  drawing 
about  with  me,  on  a  small  board,  the  size  of  the  sheet  of 
paper,  into  town  in  the  morning,  home  in  the  evenings, 
working  at  it  at  odd  times  anywhere,  on  any  table,  as  op- 
portunity arose.  How  to  set  a  centrolinead  !  asks  one  after 
another  of  your  mtei communicators.  Nothing  easier. 
Use  rule  of  thumb  and  don't  bother  about  the  science  of 
the  thiDg,  and  a  minute  or  two  adjusts  it  simply  as. 
»f  ten  as  you  want  it.   Vide  diagram.   Mark  first  on  your 


HORIZONTAL 


drawing  the  horizontal  line,  and  any  one  converging  line, 
X  —  y,  tending  to  the  distant  point  required.  Stick  the  two 
pins  for  the  arms  to  work  against  in  the  board  as  above 
by  guesswork,  say,  about  equidistant  above  and  below 
the  horizontal  line.  Lay  the  straight  edge  along  the 
horizontal  line  and  the  arms  against  the  pins,  screwing 
them  up  tight.  Move  the  straight  edge  up  to  the  con- 
verging line,  x  y  (of  course  working  the  arms  against  the 
pins) .  If  the  straight  edge  does  not  coincide  with  the 
converging  line  come  back  to  the  horizontal  line  and  un- 
screw and  readjust  the  arms  for  another  trial,  and,  in 
fact,  dodge  them  at  a  more  or  less  obtuse  angle,  until 
the  straight  edge  accommodates  itself  to  both  your  con- 
verging lines.  Then  fire  away.  I  find  I  often  hit  off 
the  proper  angle  of  the  arms  at  first  shot,  at  most  times 
in  two  essays,  and  always  in  three.  Every  centrolinead 
works  either  right  hand  or  left  by  reversing  the  arms.  If 
the  side  of  the  straight  edge  is  not  opposite  the  central 
eye  when  beginning  to  work,  unscrew  the  arms  and  turn 
them  over.  Two  centrolineads  at  one  drawing  are  never 
practically  wanted.  There  are  usually  a  far-off  and  near- 
hand  vanishing-point.  A  pin  stuck  within  the  compass 
of  the  board  usually  serves  for  the  near  one.  — T.  D. 

L6475.]  —  Advantages  of  Centrolineads.  —  It 

should  be  mentioned  that  two  centrorineads  are  necessary 
if  meant  to  work  both  from  right  and  left  hands,  as  a 
right-handed  centrolinead  is  no  use  when  the  vanishing- 
point  is  on  the  left.— Hugh  MoLachlan. 

[6476.]— Book  on  Painter  and  Decorators' 
Work. — Davidton's  "  House-Fainting,  Graining,  Mar- 
bling, and  Sign-Writing,  a  Practical  Manual  of,"  crown, 
8vo.,  cloth,  5s.  This  I  find  in  Batsford's  catalogue  for 
1878;  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  work. — Huoii 
McLachlan. 

[6478.]— Etching.— Obtain  Hamilton's  admirable 
"  Etcher's  Hand-Hook, "  price  5s.,  published  by  Roberson, 
99,  Long  Acre,  from  whom  may  also  be  otaincd  all  etch- 
ing requisites.  Thcro  is  also  the  larger  and  costly  work 
by  the  same  author  ;  and  much  may  be  learnt  from  Ha- 
den's  lectures,  which  were  reported  in  the  Bitildino 
News. — C.  E.  Clayton. 
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[6480.]—  Light  and  Air.- The  windows  having  en- 
joyed an  umntenupttd  access  of  ligl.t  for  over  twenty 
years  give  their  owner  a  perfect  right.  The  owner  of  the 
other  property  mentioned  can  build  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  view,  but  not  the  access  of  light.  The  distance 
between  the  new  and  old  buildings  must  naturally  have 
something  to  do  with  the  light.  The  question  of  for  what 
purpose  the  premises  are  used  makes  a  difference  in  the 
assessing  of  compensation.  Should  "Perplexed"  wish 
for  further  information,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  it  if 
he  will  call  or  write  to— W.  J.  N.  T.,  35,  Great  James- 
street,  W.C. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Liability  of  Payment  for  Quantities.  — 
Bibdseye  v.  The  Commissioners  of  the  I'ovee 
Habbouk  Boabd.— At  a  sitting  in  Nisi  Piius  on 
the  13th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a 
special  jury,  this  action  was  heard.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  and  Mr.  E.  Bray  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  M'lutyie,  Q.C  ,  and 
Mr.  Finlay  appeared  for  the  defendants.  It  was 
an  action  brought  by  a  quantity  surveyor  against 
the  defendants  to  recover  the  sum  of  £76  os.  for 
fees.  The  plaintiff  relied  on  an  employment  by 
the  defendants'  architect  and  on  a  custom  in  the 
buildiDg  trade  that  when  a  builder  or  contractor 
did  woik,  the  architect  had  a  right  to  call  iu  the 
assistance  of  a  quantity  surveyor,  to  be  paid  by 
his  employer.  The  defendants  denied  any  con- 
tract and  employment,  denied  the  custom,  and  said 
it  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  It  appeared  thit  in 
April,  1878,  a  Mr.  Adcockhad  agreed  to  take  cer- 
tain land  of  the  defendants  at  GranviUe-gardens, 
Dover,  and  to  build  there  certain  waiting-rooms, 
refreshment-rooms,  and  baths.  He  was  to  lay  out 
the  residue  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  By 
June,  it  became  necessary,  as  the  buildings  and 
gardens  were  nearly  completed,  that  they  should 
be  measured  up  and  the  amount  ascertained. 
Thereupon  the  plaintiff  was  employed  and  rendered 
the  sei  vices  sued  for  in  the  present  action.  Mr. 
Adcock  was  to  be  paid  for  any  expenditure  he  was 
put  to  beyond  £350  by  the  Board  ;  and  the  large  sum 
of  £4, lot)  was  alleged  to  have  become  due  to  him. 
The  greater  part  whs  paid  off,  but  there  remained 
a  balance  of  £1,005,  and  this  was  reduced  by  a 
compromise  made  with  Mr.  Adcock  by  Mr.  Finnis, 
a  member  of  the  Board,  to  £700  on  November  4, 
1878.  Mr.  Adcock  stated  he  was  induced  to  accept 
the  lower  sum  on  the  condition  of  the  Board's 
paying  the  profe;sional  charge — i.e  ,  the  solicitor, 
the  archittcc,  and  the  surveyor.  The  plaintiff  sent 
in  his  account  to  the  Board  on  January  13,  1879, 
but  Mr.  Stilwell,  the  solicitor  and  registrar,  replied 
the  next  diy  that  the  Board  knew  nothii  g  about 
it,  and  had  never  authorised  the  employment  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  following  day  the  plaintiff  again 
wiote  : — '■  Mr.  Adcock  informed  me  the  Board  had 
agreed  to  pay  my  account  direct,  or  I  should  not 
have  sent  it  to  you."  The  matter  thus  slumbered 
till  October,  when  Mr.  Adcock  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man, "  May  I  ask  you  to  pay  Mr.  Birdseye's 
account,  as  it  was  agreed  by  Mr.  Finnis  with  me 
when  the  compromise  was  effected  that  the  Bjard 
should  pay  the  surveyor  ?"  To  this  Mr.  Stilwell 
auswered,  "The  Board  know  nothing  about  it, 
and  the  plaintiff  wa3  so  informed  as  far  back  as 
January  of  this  jear  (1879)."  Nearly  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  plaintiff  issued  his  writ  after 
this.  For  the  plaintiff,  several  architects  and  sur- 
veyors were  called,  who  spoke  to  the  custom  of  the 
building  trade,  that  in  any  large  matter,  say,  over 
£2,000,  thearchitect  was  entitled  to  call  in  a  quan- 
tity surveyor,  to  be  paid  by  the  employer.  For  the 
defendants  there  were  called  Mr.  Stilwell,  Mr. 
Fiunis,  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Pearce,  uad  Mr. 
Court,  members  of  the  Harbour  Board,  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  of  February  o, 
1878,  when  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  plain- 
t.ff'a  witnesses,  was  there.  The  plaintiff's 
name  wa3  n  t  mentioned  as  a  man  to  be  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Finnis  said  he  had  told  Mr.  Adcock 
the  Board  would  pay  the  architect,  but  he  did  not 
see  why  the  architect  should  not  pay  h  s  own 
surveyor.  He  was  only  advising  Mr.  Adcock  t  > 
accept  the  compromise  of  the  £70u ;  he  had  always 
denied  that  he  promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff.  His 
Lordship,  in  summing  up,  said  the  evidence  of  a 
direct  contract  to  employ  the  plaintiff  was  not  so 
satisfactory  as,  perhaps,  the  ju>y  might  desire. 
But  the  great  question  was,  whether  they  thought 
tbc  custom  set  up  had  been  proved— viz.,  whether 
iu  a  work  of  this  magnitude  the  architect  or  con- 
tractor hid  a  right  to  call  in  to  his  assistance  a 
quantity  surveyor,  whose  services  the  employers 
were  to  pay  for.  Mr.  Adcock  appeared  to  till  the 
double  part  here  of  contractor  and  tenant  under 
the  defendaut  board,  and  that,  perhaps,  accounted 
for  the  plaintiff  being  left  out  in  the  cold  when 
payment  was  made.  And  the  eecond  question 
would  be,  had  Mr.  Adcock  accepted  the  t700  on 
the  assurauce  that  he  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
surveyor,  but  that  the  Board  would  do  so.  The 
jury  promptly  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
lor  the  aruouut  claimed.  Mr.  M'Intyre  asked  for 
a  stay  of  execution  in  order  to  move  I  lie  Court. 
He  and  Lis  learned  junior  both  entertained  a 
strong  opinion  that  cu3'om  did  not  arise  in  this 


case,  and  that  the  contract  alleged  had  not  been 
proved.  His  Lordship :  You  may  entertain  a 
strong  opiuion,  but  you  see  this  man  has  done  the 
work,  and  he  ought  to  be  paid.  1  will  not  assist 
the  defendants  in  any  way.  The  learned  Judge 
then,  on  the  application  of  counsel,  certified  for  a 
special  jury. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Feant. — A  brass  lectern  has  just  been  placed  in 
Frant  Church,  Sussex,  in  remembrance  of  the  late 
Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  long  and  eventful  life  at  Frant 
Court,  in  that  parish.  The  lectern  is  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  and  has  been  beautifully 
executed  by  Messrs.  T.  Potter  and  Sons,  of  44, 
South-Molton -street,  and  298,  Oxford-street,  W. 
It  consists  of  a  massive  brass  eagle  on  pillar-orna- 
mented with  twelve  cairngorms  and  bloodstones. 
The  church  of  Frant  has  just  been  restored  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott. 


CHIPS. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  with'the  erection 
of  the  new  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  which  now  con- 
sists of  53  courses  of  granite  masonry,  rising  76ft. 
above  high-water  mark.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  work  in  July,  1878,  1,400  hours  have  been 
worked  on  the  rock,  equivalent  to  1554  days  of  nine 
hours  each,  and  1,800  stones,  weighingin  allabout 
4,100  tons,  have  been  landed  and  set.  Only  36 
courses  remain  to  be  built,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  light  will  be  exhibited  in  March,  1882.  Colza 
oil  will  be  the  illuminating  agent,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  light,  a  two-ton  bell  will  be  fixed  on  the 
rock,  for  use  iu  foggy  weather. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Stokes  was  last  week  appointed 
engineer  to  the  waterworks  department  of  the 
Improvement  Commissioners  for  Wellington, 
Salop. 

A  carpenter  named  Tincombe,  of  Croydon,  on 
Tuesday  week  had  a  dispute  in  apublichouse  with 
a  fellow-w  orkman,  George  Robson,  and  struck  him 
on  the  forehead  with  his  umbrella,  causing  a 
puncture  through  the  skull  2in.  deep.  Robson  is 
not  expected  to  recover.  Both  men  are  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hobbs,  builder,  of  Morland- 
road,  Addiscombe. 

A  stained -glass  memorial  window  was  uncovered 
in  St.  John's  Church,  North  Woolwich,  on  Easter 
Sunday.  It  is  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Howard,  and 
represents  two  acts  of  mercy — clothing  the  naked 
and  visiting  the  sick. 

Mr.  James  Winter,  stonemason  and  builder,  of 
Hastings,  died  last  week,  agt  d  nearly  80.  He  was 
formerly  a  clerk  of  works,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  during  the  building  of  Queen's  Hotel, 
Hastings. 

New  Board-schools  in  Berwick-street,  Soho,and 
Cator-street,  Peckham,  were  opened  on  Monday 
tvening.  The  former  accommodates  1,000  children 
in  three  departments,  and  has  cost,  exclusive  of 
site,  £12,986  ;  the  latter  sea's  1,142  children,  and 
cost,  site  included,  £17,841  18s.  6d. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  presented  on  Monday, 
states  that  during  1880  37  new  chapels  have  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  £39,800,  and  24  new  schools  at  a 
cost  of  over  £6,000,  whilst  86  chapels  have  been  en- 
larged and  improved  at  a  cost  of  £24,500.  24,000 
additional  chiipel-eiitings  have  been  provided  by 
these  means. 

New  Board- schools  for  500  children,  and  residence 
for  master  and  assistant  master,  are  about  to  be 
be  built  at  Preston-next-Faversham,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  BeDjamin  Adkins,  architect,  of 
Faversham. 

The  Swansea  newspapers  of  last  week  contained 
obituary  notices  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rees, 
builder,  of  that  town.  He  was  a  self-made  man, 
and  for  2\  years  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
town  council,  occupying  the  position  of  vice-chair- 
man of  the  works  committee.  For  many  years 
he  had  acted  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows.  He  was  but  45 
years  of  age  at  the  lime  of  death,  which  occurred 
unexpectedly.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
town  council,  the  borough  police,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Oddfellows  and  other  benefit  societies, 
and  his  workmen. 

In  our  issue  of  April  15th,  we  give  particulars 
of  an  eagle  lectern  placed  in  Skipton  Church,  and 
stated  it  was  made  by  "Potts,"  of  London.  The 
makers'  name  should  have  been  given  as  Messrs.  T. 
Potter  and  Sons,  of  44,  South  Molton-street,  W. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Bible  Christian 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Grampound,  on  Monday  week. 
The  chapel  will  be  built  of  local  killas  with  granite 
dressings,  will  seat  130,  and  w  ill  cost  £350.  Mr. 
Pendler,  of  Pentewan,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Treganno  and  Bennett  are  the  builders. 


©ur  ©Witt  Cable. 

A  new  lighthou-e,  the  highest  in  France,  has 
been  erected  at  Planier,  near  Marseilles.  Its 
htightis  about  67  metres  (22  3ft.).  It  is  1  metres 
above  that  of  Cordouan,  and  10  metres  above 
that  of  Dunkerque.  The  range  of  its  light  will 
be  about  17  miles  (or  31,500  m.).  The  last  stone 
was  placed  in  December.  The  base  of  the  light- 
house is  18m.  in  diameter  (GOft.)  ;  it  is  fixed  in 
the  limestone  at  2m.  depth,  and  rises  4  50m. 
above  the  water  ;  on  the  sea  side  it  is  protected 
by  a  breakwater.  The  wall  of  the  lighthouse 
diminishes  in  thickness  from  2'40in.  to  l*30m. 
The  lantern  will  be  a  laig.:  chamber  4  30m. 
high.  The  light  is  to  be  electric,  and  to  suffer 
eclipses. 

Oub  notice  of  the  Industrial  section  of  the 
Richmond  Exhibition  last  week  was  necessarily 
brief,  and  we  omitted  to  mention  a  series  of 
architectural  and  engineering  drawings  by  F. 
J.  Bancroft,  South  Kensington  student,  a  junior, 
working  under  Mr.  Berry  Clarke,  the  highway 
surveyor  to  the  Islington  Vestry.  They  con- 
sist of  the  following  : — Road  and  sewer  con- 
struction, railway  bridge  over  roadway,  timber 
roof-tru9ses  and  church-gates  and  railings,  as 
well  as  a  good  collection  of  timbers  used  in 
building  construction,  all  catalogued  with 
their  botanical  names,  weights  per  cubic  foot, 
&c. 

The  total  number  of  structures  erected  in 
New  York  during  1880  was  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  largest  number  in 
any  year  since  1871.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fashion  of  apartment- 
houses  has  spread  within  a  decade.  The  first 
building  of  this  class  in  New  York  -was  erected 
in  1869.  Similar  ©nes  had  been  constructed 
and  found  popular  in  Boston  several  years  be- 
fore ;  but  the  idea  did  not  quickly  gain  favour  in 
New  York,  and  in  five  years  after  the  first 
experiment,  only  a  single  house  of  the  same 
kind  was  undertaken.  In  1875  a  change  took 
place,  and  more  than  a  hundred  were  built,  with 
about  as  many  more  in  1876,  1877,  and  1878. 
In  1879  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  were 
erected,  and  last  year  the  number  was  five 
hundred  and  sixteen,  making  a  total  of  t  welve 
hundred  and  fifty-two  such  establishments  now 
existing  ia  a  city  which  seven  years  ago  possessed 
but  two.  This  year  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  number  will  be  even  greater,  and  the 
boarding-houses  for  which  New  York  is  re- 
nowned may  yet  be  depopulated  in  favour  of  the 
home-life  which  French  flats  have  brought 
within  the  reach  of  so  many  families  for  whom 
it  would  otherwise  be  unattainable. 

The  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern  furni- 
ture in  the  rooms  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art 
Society,  at  Leeds,  has  proved  a  success.  The 
exhibition  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  this  week 
being  the  last  during  which  it  will  remain 
open  to  the  public.  This  exhibition,  however, 
is  to  be  followed  shortly  by  one  of  paintings  by 
living  artists,  and  from  the  promises  already 
made,  there  would  seem  to  be  every  prospect  of 
an  interesting  and  valuable  display.  The 
curator,  Mr.  James  Dallas,  has  recently  returned 
to  Leeds  from  a  tour  of  the  studios  in  London, 
and  many  artists  have  promised  him,  or  com- 
municated in  writing  their  intention,  to  exhibit 
pictures  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition.  Amongst 
those  who  have  so  promised  are  Absolon, 
Aumonier,  Guido  Bach,  Burgess,  Calderon, 
Davis,  G.  A.  Fitzgerald,  J.  E.  Grace,  E.  A. 
Goodall,  Grossmith,  T.  B.  Hardy,  Edwin  Hayes, 
Herkomer,  Jenkins,  C.  E.  Johuson,  G.  G.  Kil- 
burne,  Linton,  Lucas,  C.  J.  Lewis,  P.  R.  Morris, 
J.  S.  Noble,  Pettie,  Pelham,  Briton  Riviere, 
Topham,  Weeks,  Walters,  and  Wynfield. 

According  to  the  Daily  yews,  a  project  has 
been  started  for  erecting  an  extensive  building 
in  Piccadilly,  to  be  devoted  to  art-galleries, 
with  the  addition  of  a  public  hall,  a  restaurant, 
and  shops.  Arrangements  have,  we  learn, 
already  been  made  under  which  the  annual  sum- 
mer exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours  will  be  held  in  these  galleries. 
The  removal  of  the  Institute  to  its  new  abode  ia 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  important  change  in 
its  rules — the  privilege  of  exhibiting  being 
thenceforth  thrown  open  to  all  painters  in  water- 
colours.  There  will,  however,  be  a  process  of 
selection,  on  the  principle  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Similar  arrangements  are  in  contemplation  for 
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an  exhibition  of  oil-paintings  in  the  winter  in 
the  same  galleries. 

On  Friday  last  a  series  of  drawing-room  lec- 
tures, given  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Health  Society,  was  commenced  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  C.  Matthews,  Hertford-street,  Mayfair. 
The  lectures  will  be  on  every  Friday  until  the 
27th  prox.,  the  lecturers  including  Dr.  Robert 
Farquharson,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell,  Dr. 
Henry  Power,  Dr.  Siemens,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  the  subjects  being  "Health  in  Public 
Schools,"  "  Sanitary  Relations  of  Local  Govern- 
ment," "Care  and  Education  of  the  Eye," 
"  Stoves  and  Grates,"  and  "  Recent  Progress  in 
Health  Knowledge."  The  lecturer  on  Friday 
was  Professor  Fleming  Jenkin,  F.R.S.,  whose 
subject  was  "  Sanitary  House  Inspection,"  and 
in  opening  his  discourse  the  lecturer  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  householders  knowing  the 
sanitary  condition  in  regard  to  water  supply  and 
the  exclusion  of  sewer-gas  from  the  houses  in 
which  they  dwelt.  He  described  the  grievous 
consequences  which  might  occur  through  de- 
fective fittings,  these  consequences  being  attacks 
of  typhoid  fever,  the  ill-trapping  of  a  drain  or 
bad  plumber's  work  causing  fatal  ventilation  of 
sewers  into  sleeping-rooms.  He  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  by  a  model  the  means  taken  to 
"  seal  "  the  sewer  gases  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  pointed  out  the  ease  with  which  these  con- 
trivances got  out  of  order  ;  hence,  he  urged,  the 
necessity  of  householders  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  their  dwellings 
or  intended  dwellings,  and  he  commended  the 
means  of  late  offered  to  the  public  of  obtaining 
the  information  necessary  to  guard  them  against 
dwelling  in  a  house  under  insanitary  conditions. 

On  Saturday  the  experimental  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel  were 
inspected  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  and  between 
20  and  30  other  gentlemen.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  strata  through  which  the  head- 
way is  being  drilled  continues,  and  it  appears 
likely  to  continue,  to  be  composed  of  the  grey 
chalk,  a  geological  composition  which  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  operations  from  the 
remarkable  resemblance  between  the  geological 
strata  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  even  to  the 
minute  particulars.  It  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  formation  is  continuous  through- 
out the  bed  of  the  Channel.  The  circular  head- 
ing starting  from  Abbot's  Cliff  is  90ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  South -Eastern  line,  and  30  yards 
in  the  cliff,  measuring  from  the  down-rail.  The 
drilling  is  advanced  by  means  of  one  of  Colonel 
Beaumont's  compressed  -  air  engines,  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  per 
minute,  the  disc  to  which  the  cutters  are  at- 
tached revolving  twice  in  that  time,  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  heading  is  now  rather  more 
than  300  yards.  The  debris  is  removed  from  the 
heading  on  a  tramway  in  trolleys  drawn  by 
ponies  of  a  Welsh  breed.  Another  shaft  now 
being  sunk,  and  already  in  an  advanced  stage, 
is  on  the  west  side  of  Shakepeare's  Cliff,  and  as 
soon  as  the  required  depth  is  reached  the  drill 
machine  will  be  removed  here,  so  as  to  enable 
the  miners  to  meet  the  present  heading.  This, 
it  is  calculated,  will  greatly  assist  the  progress 
of  the  work,  as  any  water  that  may  thus  perco- 
late through  the  chalk  will  run  towards  the 
shaft.  The  gradient  is  one  in  eight,  and  the 
ventilation  of  the  heading  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  exhausted  air  from  the  engines. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Edward  SaDg  read  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  surveying  instru- 
ments, in  which  he  strongly  condemned,  the  use 
by  civil  engineers  and  surveyors  of  the  common 
tripod  for  the  support  of  their  surveying  instru- 
ments. The  tripod  was,  he  said,  constructively 
unscientific  and  insufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  was  not  creditable  to  civil  engineers  and 
surveyors  that  it  i-hould  continue  to  be  used  by 
them  after  Robinson's  stand  had  been  made  on 
scientific  principles,  and  seeing  that  photo- 
graphers never  used  for  supporting  their 
cameras  any  stands  but  such  as  were  made  on 
thoso  principles. 

It  is  said  that  somo  opposition  is  contemplated 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  of  a  public  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Lord  Beaeons- 
fiold.  It  is  strongly  urged  that,  in  view  of  tho 
monument  raised  to  Lord  Palmerston,  followed 
by  the  present  proposal,  tho  country  would  drift 
into  a  systematic  raising  of  public  memorials  to 
every  deceased  Prime  Minister,  good,  bad,  and 


indifferent.  There  are  many  who  hold  in  respect 
both  the  late  and  the  present  Premier,  but  we 
trust  there  are  some  also  who,  remembering  how 
Westminster  Abbey  is  at  present  encumbered, 
cannot  view  without  apprehension  the  prospect  of 
further  additions. 

About  sixty  members  of  the  St.  Paul's  Eccle- 
siological  Society  dined  together  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Gregory.  The 
toasts  drunk  were — "  Church  and  Queen,"  "  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's"  (which  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm),  "The  St. 
Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,"  "Architects  and 
Ecclesiologists,"  "The  President,  Vice-Prei-i- 
dents,  and  Council  of  the  Society,"  and  "The 
Chairman."  The  last  toast  elicited  unbounded 
applause,  the  rev.  chairman  having  given 
cordial  support  to  this  society  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  earthen- 
ware or  terra-cotta  pots  have  been  used  in 
several  modern  buildings  in  London.  Among 
vaults  and  roofs  so  constructed,  mentioned  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "Architectural  Dic- 
tionary," are,  the  dome  of  the  rotunda,  Bank  of 
England,  by  Sir  J.  Soane,  R.A.  ;  work  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  by  J.  Nash ;  at  the  National 
Gallery,  by  W.  Wilkins,  R.A  ;  and  the  vault 
of  the  room  added  in  1839,  by  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
to  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  Arch- 
ing by  common  flower-pots  is  not  uncommon ; 
it  was  used  at  the  first  baths  and  washhouses  in 
Lambeth,  but  the  girders  from  which  the  arches 
sprung,  being  of  timber,  rotted,  and  the  con- 
struction failed.  It  is  said  that  champagne 
bottles  will  often  withstand  a  pressure  of  40 
atmospheres  and  upwards,  or  6001b.  on  the 
square  inch.  The  introduction  of  concrete  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  superseded  this  very  useful 
kind  of  covering,  but  for  vaults  and  domes  the 
hollow  pot  offers  a  light  and  highly  fire-proof 
construction. 

Messes.  Shuffeet  and  Co.,  2,  Broad-street- 
buildings,  Liverpool-street,  London,  E.C.,  have 
brought  out  a  book  of  wall-papers,  containing 
specimens  of  actual  patterns  kept  in  stock. 
Many  of  these  papers  are  artistically  designed, 
and  are  printed  in  pleasing  shades  of  chocolate, 
greens,  and  buffs.  Some  of  the  papers  of  the 
first  and  darker  shades  are  intended  for  dadoes, 
the  coloured  surface  being  relieved  by  a  con- 
ventionalised patterns  of  foliage.  A  great  re- 
commendation of  the  designs  is  their  freedom 
from  tawdry  meaningless  ornament,  which 
generally  destroy  all  pictures  and  works  of  art 
placed  against  them.  Messrs.  Shuffrey  appear 
to  have  met  a  want  in  producing  inexpensive 
wall-papers  of  good  design  suitable  for  houses  of 
the  middle-classes,  and  the  prices  they  quote  are 
sufficiently  low  to  enable  a  tenant  to  paper  his 
room  throughout  with  patterns  that  will  form  a 
quiet  background,  and  be  free  from  artistic 
objections.  The  "  Daisy  "  pattern,  in  red,  blue, 
and  green,  is  pleasingly  arranged,  well  covering 
the  ground  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  price 
is  3s.  per  piece.  We  may  also  note  the  patterns 
"Ox-Eye,"  "Indian  "  (No.  6),  the  "Cone," 
"Honeysuckle"  (No.  17),  "Diaper"  "Mores- 
que "  (No.  18),  as  suitable  for  rooms  of  ordinary 
houses.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  G.  Sherrin,  pre- 
fixed to  the  specimens,  will  be  found  suggestive, 
if  not  always  judicious.  The  author  says:  "A 
pleasing  way  of  treating  the  side  of  a  room  is  to 
paper  with  these  (dado  papers,  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3  in  the  book)  to  a  height  of  about  three- 
fourths  that  of  the  room,  finishing  with  a  picture 
rail  rebated,  as  shown  on  sketch,  to  receive  brass 
picture  hooks,  and  covering  the  space  above  with 
an  embossed  enrichment  or  a  lighter  paper. 
By  this  treatment  pictures  have  the  advantage 
of  a  dark  rich  background,  and  an  effect  of  air 
and  space  is  obtained  by  the  lighter  decoration 
above."  The  table  to  calculate  the  number  of 
pieces  of  paper  for  any  room  is  useful.  Messrs. 
Shuffrey  propose  to  publish  also  examples  of 
stoves,  tiles,  enrichments,  and  finger-plates  in 
another  section. 

Tiie  new  school  of  art  was  opened  in  Man- 
chester on  Wednesday  by  tho  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£25,000,  of  which  £7,000  remains  unpaid,  and 
Lord  Derby  promised  to  do  his  part  in  wiping 
off  this  debt  if  the  people  of  the  city  would  do 
theirs.  In  tho  evening  Lord  Derby  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  dwelt  on  tho  develop- 
ment of  art  in  this  country  during  the  last  half- 


century,  and  the  beneficial  influence  it  had  in 
counteracting  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  our  country,  and  our  ten- 
dency towards  excessive  industrialism. 

Messes.  J ohn  Beoadwood  and  Sons,  of  Great 
Pulteney-street,  have  had  on  view  lately  a 
pianoforte  of  a  highly  decorative  and  artistic 
character.  The  principal  feature  of  this  work 
of  art  is  that  the  case  is  decorated  in  gesso,  a 
style  of  ornamentation  whish  has  recently  been 
revived  by  Miss  Kate  Faulkner,  who  has  designed 
and  executed  the  work.  The  case  is  of  oak,  the 
gesso  ornamentation  being  raised  in  relief,  gilded 
and  painted.  Inside  the  case  is  enriched  with 
crimson,  and  the  workmanship  throughout  is  of 
the  highest  class.  Few  objects  of  furniture 
better  admit  of  high  art  decoration  than  the 
grand  pianoforte  ;  its  large  flat  surfaces  and  the 
sides  of  the  instrument  are  capable  of  being 
treated  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  highest  art,  in 
which  symbolic  subjects  and  colour  of  the 
richest  kinds  may  find  a  fitting  place.  Messrs. 
Broadwood  and  Sons  have  lately  done  much  to 
show  how  high  decorative  art  can  be  applied  to 
the  pianoforte. 

A  couese  of  six  practical  lectures,  specially 
addressed  to  working  plumbers,  and  illustrated 
by  examples,  diagrams,  and  working  models  and 
demonstrations  on  "The  Science  and  Art  of 
Sanitary  Plumbing,"  will  be  given  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Health  Society,  by  Mr.  S. 
Stevens  Hellyer,  author  of  "  The  Plumber  and 
Sanitary  Houses,"  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  May  17th; 
June  1st,  14th,  and  28th  ;  July  12th  and  28th.  To 
commence  each  evening  at  7.30.  That  some 
further  good  may  result  to  the  plumbers  attend- 
ing them,  the  National  Health  Society  will 
award  prize  medals  to  the  plumbers  who  shall 
pass  certain  examinations  in  the  art  and  science 
of  plumbing.  Further  particulars  of  this  will 
be  given  before  the  lectures  are  concluded.  After 
the  close  of  this  course  of  lectures  examinations 
will  be  held  of  a  practical  nature,  including 
working  tests.  Two  large  silver  medals,  several 
smaller  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded 
by  the  National  Health  Society  for  superior 
merit ;  and  certificates  of  proficiency  will  be 
awarded  to  all  working  plumbers  who  show  their 
competency. 


EOBEET  DAVISON 

10  years  in  Studio,  Alnwick  Castle,  and  12  years  with  Burke  &  Co. 
Marble  and  ceramic  Mosaic  Pavements  and  Mural  Decorations. 

Wood  and  Stone  Carvinjr  executed  from  Architects'  Desiirns. 
Jura  &  Italian  Marble  Work  supplied  to  Builders  ready  for  fixing. 
Offices:— 32,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  \V. 


18,  MOTCOMB  STREET, 

BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  warn  my  Customers  that 
my  only  Address  is  as  above,  and  that  I  have  no 
connection  with  any  house  assuming  a  similar  Name. 

FREDERICK  ARTHUR, 

DECORATOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


CHIPS. 

In  our  issue  of  the  15th  of  this  month  we 
noticed  the  design  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  architect,  of 
Darlington,  for  the  new  Congregational  schools 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Sunderland,  one 
leading  feature  of  which  was  the  adoption  of  a 
series  of  revolving  shutters  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  classrooms.  These  revolving  divisions, 
we  should  have  remarked,  are  being  supplied  from 
the  Ure  Mills,  Ulverston  (Mr.  John  Stones,  manu- 
facturer). 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday  it 
was  decided  to  build  fifteen  new  churches  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  to  raise  for  this  purpose  a 
fund  of  £100,000. 

A  group  of  buildings,  including  a  women's  club 
and  cafe,  and  criche,  with  shops  facing  the  street, 
are  about  to  be  erected  in  Heathcote- street,  Not- 
tingham. Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  of  that  town,  is  tho 
architect. 

A  company  has  just  been  formed  at  Teignmouth 
for  the  formation  of  public  baths.  Mr.  Rowton, 
of  that  town,  has  prepared  the  plans,  and  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  £1,500. 

A  new  altar  and  altar-rail  have  been  placed  in 
Roxwell  parish- church,  near  Chelmsford.  The 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Leo,  of  Great  James-street,  BedfordTOw,  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Romford. 
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A  reredos  of  marble  and  glass  mosaic  has  just 
befii  placed  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Eastbourne.  A 
dados  of  rouge  royale  marble,  4ft.  in  height,  is 
placed  against  the  east  wall,  and,  above  this,  in  au 
arcade,  figures  of  eight  of  the  Apostles,  while  in  the 
centre,  above  the  Communion-table,  is  a  glass 
mosaic,  representing  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
whole  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Basle  and  Co.,  of 
Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  W. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Uhyl  town  commis- 
sioners, held  on  the  13th  inst.,  a  report  was 
received,  stating  that  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  whose 
tender,  the  lowest,  had  been  accepted  for  the 
restoration  of  the  town  hall,  had  declined  to  carry 
out  the  contract,  as  he  found  the  cost  would  be 
£139  7s.  6d.  more  than  his  estimate.  It  appeared 
that  this  was  the  second  time  tenders  had  been 
invited,  and  the  lowest  withdrawn  after  acceptance, 
and  the  commissioners  divided  on  the  question 
whether  they  should  take  the  next  lowest  tender  or 
re- advertise.  The  latter  course  was,  by  a  large 
majority  of  votes,  adopted. 

The  Ystradyfodwg  and  Llantrissant  joint  burial 
board  have  adopted  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Jenkins,  of  Pontypridd,  for  the  laying  out  and 
ertction  of  buildings,  including  chapel,  lodge,  and 
gates,  at  their  new  cemetery  at  Ehondda,  Porth. 

The  foundation-stone  of  new  Boman  Catholic 
schools  was  laid  at  Hertford,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  by  Mrs.  O'Batigan,  of  Bengeo,  wife  of  the 
present  architect  of  the  building,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Broder,  of  London,  who 
was  recently  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  Metro- 
politan Eailway.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Hertford,  is  the 
builder. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Academy  dinner  to-mor- 
row will  be  rather  duller  than  usual.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  expected  to  make  a  speech  on  art,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  say  something,  on  neutral  ground, 
about  the  rival  whose  utterances  at  these  annual 
feasts  were  among  his  best. 

Memorial  stones  of  new  schools  in  connection 
with  Albert-place  United  Methodist  Free  Church 
were  laid  at  Bolton  on  Saturday.  The  buildings 
include  an  assembly-room,  62ft.  by  36ft.  ;  six 
classrooms,  and  an  infants'  room,  22fc.  by  16ft.  At 
the  same  time  the  chapel  is  to  be  lengthened  by 
25ft.,  and  a  new  gallery  erected  in  it.  The  altera- 
tions and  new  buildings  will  cost  £2,400,  and  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bobertshaw,  from 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tuke,  and  Hurst,  of 
Southport  and  Bury. 

A  new  chapel  and  schoolroom,  with  a  block  of  five 
houses  adjoining,  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Heb- 
den-bridge,  near  Huddersfield,  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  HelhVell,  of  Brighouse  and  West- 
minster. 

The  foandation  of  a  new  Boman  Catholic  church 
at  Great  Warley,  near  Brentwood,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week  by  Cardinal  Manning.  The  site 
is  opposite  the  barracks,  and  the  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  and  All  Saints,  consists  of 
nave  42ft.  by  20ft.  3in.  ;  chancel  18ft.  by  20ft., 
and  tribune,  or  transept,  loft.  6in.  by  20ft.  5in. 
The  style  is  Early  English.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tasker,  of 
John  -  street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contract  for  the  present  section  of  the 
work  has  been  taken  at  £2,500  by  Messrs.  Lathey 
Brothers,  of  Battersea. 

At  a  meeting  of  parochial  delegates  held  at  Kirk- 
wall on  Tuesday  week,  plans  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Pearce, 
architect,  were  finally  approved  for  the  proposed 
combination  poor-house  for  Orkney. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  been  erected  in  St. 
Edward's  parish- church,  Bomford,  as  a  memorial 
to  Midshipman  A.  T.  Luard,  B.N.,  who  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  the  rigging.  The  subject  is  St.  Peter 
walking  on  the  waves.  Mr.  T.  Bell,  of  Great 
Russell-  street,  W.C.,  executed  the  work. 

The  commissioners  of  Canvey  Island,  on  the 
Essex  bank  of  the  Thames,  have  instructed  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Grantham  and  Son,  civil  engineers,  to  survey 
the  river  walls,  and  report  as  to  the  works  necessary 
to  render  them  secure. 

The  restoration  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
i  rock,  Cornwall,  has  been  completed  and  taken 
possession  of  again  by  the  trustees  of  Truro,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  architect,  of 
Truro.  Messrs.  R.  J uiian  and  Sons,  of  Truro,  were 
the  contractors. 

A  new  college  for  ladies  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Shipton-under-Wychwood,  Oxon.  Mr.  Alfred 
factor'      Mlltoil-UI1(ler-Wychwood,  is  the  con- 

-  T£e  n,6W  m«nVber  of  the  French  Academy  elected 
in  the  place  of  the  late  M.  Mariette,  the  Egypto- 
logist, ib  I)r.  Julius  Oppeit,  the  distinguished 
writer  on  Assyrian  archeology.  He  was  horn  in 
Hamburg  in  182o,  but  the  prolessoriat  in  Germany 
being  closed  to  him  owing  to  his  being  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  he  migrated  to  France  and  became 
a  naturalised  Frenchman.  In  that  country  he 
held  a  chair  of  Sanscrit  and  afterwards  that  of 


Assyriology,  and  gained  the  Imperial  prize  of 
20,000  francs  "for  the  work  on  discovery  most  cal- 
culated to  serve  and  honour  the  country  "  by  his 
investigations  on  Babylon  (the  site  and  extent  of 
which  he  precisely  determined)  in  Assyrian  chrono- 
logy, and  in  the  decipherment  and  interpretation 
of  the  cuneiform  records.  On  these  subjects  Dr. 
Oppert  has  published  a  large  number  of  works 
and  essays. 

A  memorial  to  the  late  Canon  Meade  lias  just 
been  completed  in  the  chancel  of  Castle  Carey 
Church,  it  has  taken  the  form  of  an  inscribed 
brass  on  the  wall,  the  laying  of  the  altar  space  with 
Minton's  tiles,  and  the  raising  of  the  altar  upon  a 
Belgian  marble  step.  Messsrs.  Francis  aud  Son  were 
the  builders. 


NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS. 
The  Opening  Meeting  of  the  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 
of  Architects  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  to  held  :it  the  Rooms 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Aichitects  on  nt  I  DA  1\  the  6tli 
May,  at  8  p.m 

The  INSTITUTE  DINNER  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY, 
7th  May,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavem?  at  7.30  p  m  precisely. 
Members  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  Tickets  for  the 
Dinner  are  requested  to  apply  AT  ONCE  to  the  undersigned. 

J   M\CVICAR  ANDEuSON,  Hon.  See. 
"WILLIAM  H.  WHITE,  Secretary. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  *J,  Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square,  London,  W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Royal  Institution.    Annual  meeting.    2  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  "  Floating 
Docks -Depositing  and  Double  Power." 
By  J.  Standfleld.   7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Tlie  Art  of  Lace- 
Making."  No.  in.  By  Alan  S.  Cole. 
8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  "  Land  Law 
Reform."  By  G.  M.  Freeman.  8  p.m. 
Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  on 
'•The  Relative  Value  of  Upland  and 
Tidal  Waters  in  Producing  Scour." 
8  p.m. 

Wednesday. — British  Archaeological  Association.  An- 
nual General  Meeting.    4  30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Buying  and  delling : 
its  Nature  and  its  Tools."  By  Professor 
Bonamy  Price,  M  A.   8  p.m. 

Thuesday. — Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. 
Annual  Meeting. 

Friday. — General  Conference  of  Architects.  Opening 
meeting.  Reception,  8  p.m. ;  President's 
address,  8.30  p  m. 

Royal  Institution.  "  Land  Systems  of 
England  and  of  Ireland."  By  Hon.  Geo 
Brodrick.    9  pm. 

Saturday.— General  Conference  of  Architects.  Reading 
of  papers  on  "Quantities."  11  a.m. 
Institute  Dinner  at  Freemason's  Tavern. 
7  for  7.30  p.m. 


TENDERS. 

•„•  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  uilormatiou. 


Billing n ay. — For  police-station.  Plans  and  quantities 
by  Sir.  Charles  Kirk,  couuty  surveyor  for  the  parts  of 
Kesteven,  Lincolnshire  : — 


£1,570  0  0 

1,101  16  0 

1,290  0  0 

1,275  10  0 

1,241  11  0 

1,227  5  3 

1,220  0  O 

1,105  0  0 


1,120  0  0 
1,100    0  0 


Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing:, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — I  Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Pills  and  Ointment.— The  poorer 

inhabitants  of  large  cities  will  rind  these  remedies  to  be  their 
best  friend  when  any  pestilence  rages,  or  when  from  unknown 
causes  eruptions,  boils,  abscesses,  or  ulcerations  betoken  the 
presence  of  taints  or  impurities  within  the  system,  and  call  for 
instant  aud  effective  curative  medicuies. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Ashton. — The  house-painters  of  Ash  ton- under- 
Lyne  struck  work  for  an  increase  of  wages  on 
Monday. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Tlminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  HE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  AFl'E \RANCE 
1'OK  INTERIOR  WORK. 

riCTOR  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  adv  t.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt.] 


Spink  and  Copeland,  Tleckiogton . 
Featherstone  &  Perkins,  do. 

Wartnaby,  R.,  Hleaford   

Alisler,  S.,  Wisboach   

Clark,  H.,  Ilos'on  

Ingall  and  Wilson,  Billion  hay  ... 
Ruunds,  H.  and  Son,  Wisbeach  ... 

Sherwin,  S.,  Boston  

Knight  and  Maxey,  Martin  and 

Sleaford  ...   

Jordan,  W.,  Billinghay  (accepted) 

Bournemouth. — For  the  erection  of  an  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  invalids,  vititorp,  and  icsidents, 
being  the  Mont  Dore,  of  Bournemouth,  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  (ilen  at  Bournemouth, Hampshire.including 
the  baths  establishment  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  A. 
Bedborough,  architect.  Quantities  tupphed  by  Messrs. 
R.  L.  Curtis  and  Son  : — 

n    .     .       Extra  for  Old 
uoncracc.  Penmon  stone.  Material 

Colls   £41,900        £3,867  £250 

Rouse    30,100         1,650  400 

Perry  and  Co.     ...      38,000  ..  110 

Jenkins  and  Son...  37,850  2,2C0  500 
Jones  and  Co.  ...  37,450  2,300  250 
Kirk  and  Randall .      36,479         2,171  100 

Foley    36,449         1,429  250 

Hoare,  Bros.  &  Co.      33,999         1,497  500 

Blatchford   33,700  500  255 

Howell  and  Son  ...      33,400         1,260  150 

Stroud    32,500         1,500  250 

30,998 


Clarke 


1,159 


400 


0  0 
4,350  0  0 
4,220   0  0 


Brighton.— For  the  erection  of  a  house,  Third  Avenue, 
West  Brighton,  lor  Mr.  G.  H.  Hammond.  Mr.  Wood-, 
man,  Brighton,  architect: — 

Field,  W.  A.  and  B   £4,740 

Parsons  and  Sons   

Lockyer,  G.  R.   

Ockenden,  E.  J   4,100   0  O 

Bruton,  J   3,975   0  0 

Barnes,  J   3,960   0  0 

Chappell,  J.  T.,  (accepted)        ...      3.826  0  0 
Brighton.  —  For  erecting  and  completing  a  steam 
laundry,  for  the  governors  of  the  Sussex  County  Hospital. 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Hyde,  architects.    Quantities  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hyde  :— 

Wright,  Brighton   

Patching  and  Son,  Brighton 

Webber  and  Son,  Brighton 

Cheeseman  and  Co.,  Brighton 

Newnham,  Brighton 

ColemaD,  Brighton  

Marshall,  Brighton  

Steyning,  Brighton  

Griffiths,  Brighton  

Lockyer,  Brighton  

Longley,  Worth  (accepted) 

Bristol.— For  new  premises,  34,  Temple-street,  for  Mr. 
Darling.    Mr.  W.  Cloutman,  surveyor.    Quantities  by 


£2,570 

0 

0 

2,540 

0 

0 

2,472 

0 

0 

2,450 

0 

0 

2,435 

0 

0 

2,c95 

0 

0 

2,350 

0 

0 

2,350 

0 

0 

2,290 

0 

0 

2,270 

0 

0 

2,047 

0 

0 

surveyor : — 

Weeks,  F.  and  J  

...  £399 

0 

0 

Pitt,  B  

350 

0 

0 

Walters,  E  

320 

0 

0 

Weaver  and  Mizen   

316 

0 

0 

Dubin,  W  

314 

9 

0 

Belmont  and  Quin   

310 

0 

0 

Banner  and  Co.   

305 

0 

0 

Bastow,  J.   

305 

0 

0 

Bevan,  H.   

305 

0 

0 

Cowlin,  S  

297 

0 

0 

Eastabrook  and  Sons  

285 

0 

0 

Forse  and  Ashley   

285 

0 

0 

Tucker,  T  

281 

0 

0 

Roberts,  G.  and  W  

280 

0 

0 

Sharp  and  Graham   

273 

0 

0 

Lovell  and  Sons   

269 

0 

0 

Hayes,  C.  A  

263 

0 

0 

Perrott,  J.   

259 

10 

0 

Hayes,  J.  and  W  

254 

0 

0 

Hodges,  E.  M  

245 

0 

0 

James,  J.  (accepted)  

235 

0 

0 

Chipping  Norton.— For  chapel  and  lodge,  Chipping 

Noiton  Cemetery.   Messrs.  Kemp,  Walsh  and  Pinder, 

Bournemouth,  architects  : — 

BurdeD,  Chipping  Norton    £590   0  0 

Lewis,  ChippiDg  Norton    545   0  0 

Hobbs,  Chipping  Norton  (accepted)      510  10  0 
Colchester.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  and 

carriage-house,  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Goby,  in  Bath-road.  Mr. 

Horace  Darken,  Colchester,  architect:— 

Dobson,  G   £795   0  0 

Farran,  G   "0   0  0 

Lee  Q    765   0  0 

Oldridge.'F.  H.    756  10  0 

Dupont,  F   733   0  0 

Coventry.— For  the  erection  of  range  of  stabling  and 
walling  thereto,  &c  ,  to  Eaton  House,  for  Mr.  T.  R.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  W.  Tomlinson,  A. R.I. B. A.,  Coventry,  archi- 
tect : —  . 

Price,  H.,  Coventry  (accepted). 
Stabling.  Walling.    Kitchen  Extension. 

£436   0   0  £54   0   0  £165  15  0 

Dettford. — For  constructing  765ft.  run  of  15in..  and 
1,100ft.  run  of  12in.  pipe  sewers  in  Edward-street  West, 
Arklow-road,  Galway-road,  and  Trim-street,  Dcptford, 
or  the  Greenwich  district  Board  of  Works  :— _ 

Jennings  (accepted)   £SC5  0  0 

DuLwicn.  —  For  conservatory  to  Bosky  Bank  for 
Jas.  Henderson,  Esq.    Mr.  R.  Peters,  Wool  Exchange, 

Coleman-street,  E.C.,  architect  :—   „ 

Watson  and  Dennett'   £1»)  0  0 

•  Accepted. 
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Edgewortii.— For  Children's  Home  (Lancashire 
branch),  Edgeworth,  near  Bolton,  governor's  residence, 
offices,  and  stores,  kc.  Mr.  T.  Ormrod,  Bolton,  archi- 
tect : — 

Peacock,  W   £786  10  0 

Hartio,  Bros,  (accepted)    665   0  0 

Concrete  floors  and  iron  joists  (ground-floor),  finished 
pai  tly  in  cement  — 

Swarbrick,  E.  and  Co.   £40  10  0 

Holman  and  Eodgers  (accepted)     ...      38  14  6 

Lowe,  E.  L   38   5  0 

Note.— The  Committee  provide  stone  flags,  lime,  and 
sand  for  masonry. 

Forest  Gate.— For  two  semi-detached  villas  at  Forest 
Gate.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects.  Quantities 
tupplied  : — 

Crockett    £2,400   0  0 

Harris  and  Wardrop    2,346   0  0 

Kilby   2,322   0  0 

Johnson    2,275   0  0 

HearleandSjn    2,151   0  0 

Nichols   2,100   0  0 

Shurmur  (accepted)   2,070   0  0 

Great  Yarmouth.  For  houses  and  shop,  St.  George's- 
road,  for  Mr.  F.  Carpenter,  allowing  for  old  materials. 
Messrs.  Bottle  and  Olley,  Great  Yarmouth,  architects  :— 

Howes,  E   £1,680   e  0 

Davey,  B   1,531   0  0 

Salmon,  G   1,490   0  0 

Howe*,  T   1,467   0  0 

Eouse  and  Beech    1,450  10  0 

Harbert,  J   1,439  10  0 

Springall,  B   1,411   0  0 

Want,  J.  (accepted)   1,335   0  0 

Great  Yarmouth.— For  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Element- 
ary Schools,  Great  Yarmouth.  Messrs.  Bottle  and  Olley, 
28,  Eegent-street,  Great  Yarmouth,  architects : — 

Excavator,  bricklayer,  plasterer,  and  mason — 

Gross      Deducted  for  Net 
Amount.    Old  Materials.  Amount. 
Howes,  T.      ...     £1,369  0  0         226  0  0         1,143  0  0 
Beech  and  Cork      1,325  0  0         190  0  0         1,135  0  0 
Howes.  E.      ...      1,340  0  0         245  0  0         1,095  0  0 
Leggett,  J*  ...      1,385  0  0         305  0  0         1,080  0  0 
♦Accepted. 
Slater  :— 

Dawber  and  Son  (accepted)  ...  £224  10  0  0 
Carpenter,  joiner,  plumber,  glazier,  and  painter — 

Cooper,  T   £1,082  10  0 

Kemp   1,047   0  0 

Davey,  R   961   0  0 

Salmon,  G   932   0  0 

Springall,  B   906  10  0 

Bray,  J   871    5  0 

"Want,  J.  H.  (acceptel)    827   0  0 

Smith  and  ironfounder— 
Barge  and  Freeman  (accepted)  ...         160   0  0 
[Total  (gross  amount),  £2,596  10s. ;  architect's  estimate, 
£2,622.] 

Herne  Hill.— For  building  the  Hamilton  Arms,  Heme 
Hill,  S.E.,  for  Mess  s.  M  inn,;  Crossman  and  Paulin. 
Mr.  Ernest  Shum,  14,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row. 
London,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Eaynes: 
Langmead  and  Way  (accepted)  ...     £1,190  0  0 

Laygate. — For  P.  M.  chapel  and  school,  Laygate- 
lane  :— 

Francis  Mackey,  South  Shields  ...  £4,375  0  0 
Gilfillan  and  Green,  South  Shields  4,356  6  2 
At  km,  E.  and  Co.,  South  Shields  4,173  0  0 
Suddards,  E.,  South  Shields  ...  4,170  12  5 
Marshall,  A.  and  P.,  S.  Shields  ...  4,137  0  0 
Brown,  W.  F.,  Sunderland        ...      4,104  0  0 

Hall,  A.,  South  Shields    3,920   6  10 

Nichol,  J.  C,  South  Shields       ...      3,830  0  0 

Atkinson,  J.,  Gateshead    3,706   2  1 

Murray  and  Adams,  Jarrow  . . .  3,700  10  0 
Akenhtad  and  Knox,  Cunsett  ...  3,556  4  0 
Knight,  J.,  S.  Shields  (accepted)  .  3,449  16  3 
Lowest  of  separate  tenders        ...      3,416   0  0 

Leigh,  near  Manchester. — For  dwelling-house,  for 
T.  Danby,  Esq.   Mr.  T.  Ormrod,  Bolton,  architect : — 

Wright,  J   £1,080  0  0 

Norbury,  T.  (accepted)    1,000  0  0 

London. — Four  warehouses,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Bun- 
hill-row,  City,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  W.  Walker.  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Emanuel,  2,  Finsbury  -  circus,  EC,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Frederick  Downing,  7a,  Whitehall- 
yard,  8.W.  :— 

Higgs  and  Hill    £5,140   0  0 

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son        ...      5,130  0  0 

Pritchard,  G.  8   4,989   0  0 

Lawrance,  E   4,684  0  0 

Boyce.T   4,672   0  0 

McLachlan,  J.  and  Sons   4,671   0  0 

Grover,  J   4,448  0  0 

Brass,  W   4,393  0  0 
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£5,511 

0 

0 

5,490 

0 

0 

5,270 

0 

0 

4,864 

0 

0 

4,850 

0 

0 

4,579 

0 

0 

4,567 

0 

0 

4,358 

0 

c 

4,350 

0 

0 

4,099 

0 

0 

3,995 

0 

0 

3,988 

0 

0 

3,900 

0 

0 

19,  20,  21,  and 

Hiscock  and 

.  £127 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

102 

10 

0 

98 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

39 

9 

0 

Leyton.— For  roads,  sewers,  and  surface-water  drains, 
for  the  British  Land  Co.  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at 
Leyton  station.   Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor 

Dunmore,  Hornsey  

Crockett,  St.  Pancras   

McKenzie  and  Co.,  City   

Harris,  Camberwell  

Thompson  and  Son,  Battersea   . . . 

Pizzey,  Hornsey   

Keeble,  Bf gent's  Park   

Acock,  City  

Killingback,  Camden  Town 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham   

Peill,  Bromley   

Jackson,  Leyton   

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted) 


Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect : — 

Devonford  and  Laugham 

Harper  

Shurmur  

Larke  and  Son  

Steel  Bros  

Johnson  and  Co.   

Manor  Park. — For  roads  and  surface-water  drains,  for 
the  British  Land  Co.  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at  Manor- 
Park,  Essex.    Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor 

Crockett,  St.  Pancras   

Dunmore,  Hornsey...   

Acock,  City  

McKenzie  and  Co.,  City   

Killingback,  Camden  Town 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham   

Keeble,  Begents  Park   

Pizzey,  Hornsey   

Peill,  Bromley   

Thompson  and  Son,  Battersea    . . . 

Harris,  Camberwell   

Jackson,  Leyton   

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted) 
Marylebone.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  6,  Car- 
burton-street,  Portland-place,  for  Mrs.  Williams.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Martin,  surveyor ; — 

Butlin,  J   £425   0  0 

Watson  Bros   394  10  0 

Perkins,  E   379  0  0 

White,  E.  (accepted)   315  0  0 

Mayfair. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  Curzon 
House,  Mayfair.  Mr.  A.  E.  Pite,  44,  Bloorasbury- 
square,  W.C.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Joseph  Book- 
wood  : — 

Smith,  J.  and  S  ns  (accepted)    ...     £3,150   0  0 


£1,153 

0 

0 

1,043 

0 

0 

1,027 

0 

0 

1,009 

0 

0 

964 

0 

0 

923 

0 

0 

765 

0 

0 

735 

0 

0 

715 

0 

0 

710 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

688 

0 

0 

678 

0 

0 

Nottixg  Hill.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  a 
warehouse  and  stubles,  for  Metropolitan  and  Milk  Supply 
Association  (Limited).  Mr.  J.  Eandall  Vining,  archi- 
tect :— 

Higgs  and  Hill    £1,240   0  0 

Potterton,  T   1.130  0  0 

Marriage,  W   1,050  0  0 

Wood,  J.  and  J.  (too  late)        ...      1,047   0  0 

Boyce,  T   879   0  0 

Jordan,  P.  H.  (accepted;   813   0  0 

Portsmouth.— For  villa  residence,  Bury-road,  for  J.  D. 
Hill,  Esq.  (exclusive  of  painting,  paperhanging,  stoves, 
and  chimneypieces) .  Mr.  E.  Peters,  Wool  Exchange, 
Coleman-street  E.G.,  architect  :  — 

Butt,  J.,  Gosport  (accepted)         ...     £871   0  0 

Shoreditch.— For  workshops  in  Fournier-street,  Shore- 
ditch,  for  Mr.  Keaves.   Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Stone,  archi- 

Thomason    £1,606   0  0 

Beale   1,150  0  0 

Forrest   1,036  0  0 

Shurmur    1,020  0  0 

Crabb   985  0  0 

Young   946   0  0 

Steel    906  12  0 

Soutiiend-on-Ska.— For  the  repair  of  loading  pier  :— 

Green  and  Burleigh  (accepted)     ...     £197   0  0 
[A  higher  tender,  that  of  Mr.  Mason,  £200,  was  with- 
drawn after  acceptance.] 

Sowerby  Bridge.— For  the  repair  of  No.  1  gas-meter; 
for  the  local  board  :  — 

Nicholson,  J .  and  Son,  Leeds  (accepted) . 

St.  Alban's. — For  the  erection  of  the  new  west  front 
of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  for  Sir  Edmund  D.  Beckett, 
Bart,  Q.C.  :— 

LK)ngmire  and  Burge  (accepted). 

Stepney". — For  reparation  to  four  houses,  St.  Ann's  and 
St.  Dunstan's-roads.  Mr.  E.  Peters,  Wool  Exchange, 
Coleman-street,  E.C.,  architect  :  — 

Parrish  (accepted)    £70   0  0 

Stratford. — For  the  repair  of  two  houses,  the  Grove, 

Stratford,  and  converting  same  into  shops.   Mr.  F.  Le 
Eossignol,  architect : — 

Kingdom,  J   £1,083  16  0 

Scott,  S.  J   1,080   0  0 

Harper,  J   1,063   0  0 

Howard,  C   953  0  0 

Arber,  W   939   0  0 

Augood,  J.  (accep'ed)    905  0  0 

Todmorden. — For  2,000  yards  of  2ft.  flagging  for  foot- 
paths inWalsden  and  Eastwood,  for  the  local  board  :  — 

Per  lineal  yard. 
Butterworth  and  Brooks,  Bacup*    ...    £0  1  4 
e  Accepted. 
[Lowest  tender  received]. 

Tottenham  Court-road.— For  alterations  and  repairs 
to  Nos.  42  and  43,  Lindon-street.  Mr.  Walter  Hill,  28, 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  surveyor  :— 

King    £406   0  0 

Adams   352   0  0 

Martin    320   0  0 

Tunbeidge  Wells.— For  warming  and  ventilating,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co.'s  new  hydro-caloric  apparatus,  I 
new  wing  of  Bishops  Down  Grove  Hydropathic  establish-  '■ 
ment,  Tunbridge  Wells.   Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect :  — 

Weeks  and  Co.,  Chelsea    £400  0  0 

Ware,  Herts.— For  alterations  to  the  sewage  tank,  ; 
for  the  rural  sanitary  authority  :— 

Hitch,  G.  (accepted)    £68  10  0 

[Lowest  of  two  tenders  received.] 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Fa  Heigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,LIMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


Bath  Stone. — Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSI0N,NEWARKSTREET  BATH. 

Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.   Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  LNCH  OAK  FLOOE  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongucd). 
Immense  Stock  always  ready  for  Laying. 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Bates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY 


Turpln'a  Patent),         inch  thick,  prepared  on 
dciii  back  Laminations,  equal  In  wear  to  inch 
Solid  Parquet.   URod  for  Vcnerrinir  old  existing 
deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.  Bee  Construction. 


THIN  PARQUET 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQUET. 


DEAL 
BACKINO 
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THE    PICTUEES  AT  THE 
ACADEMY. 


ROYAL 


THE  first  impression  of  the  collection  of 
paintings  hanging  on  the  walls  at  Bur- 
lington House  this  year  is  decidedly  favour- 
able. "We  have  seldom  seen  better  specimens 
of  the  work  of  some  of  the  leading  Aca- 
demicians and  Associates  than  what  they 
exhibit  this  year. 

It  will,  however,  rather  disappoint  many 
admirers  that  some  of  the  more  popular 
artists  have  devoted  most  of  their  time  to 
portraits.   Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  for  example, 
has   only  one    subject- picture,   and  that 
of  a  single  figure,   No.   198,  "  Helen." 
He     has    chosen    the     moment  when 
the  end  of  the  war,  no  new  thing  to  her, 
was  at  hand.    In  the  immediate  prospect  of 
the  ruin  that  her  beauty  has  caused,  she 
stands  "  all  passionless,  with  something  of 
amaze,"  half -wondering  that  men  should  do 
such  deeds  for  such  as  she.    Behind  her  is 
the  city  in  flames.    Nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  drapery  of  gold  and  red  brocade 
and  the  jewellery ;  but  the  face  is  some- 
what disappointing.    The  dazed  blue  eyes 
hardly  suggest  the  Helen  for  whom  two  such 
nations  fought  so  long  and  so  bitterly. 
Among  the  veterans  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
T.  Sidney  Cooper  shows  a  remarkable  paint- 
ing, "The  Scape  Goat"  (No.  211),  wander- 
ing in  inaccessible  mountains — not  Eastern, 
however— but  doubtless  taken  from  our  own 
Scotch  Highlands.    His  others,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  neither  much  better  nor  worse  than 
what  we  have  been  used  to  of  late  years. 
The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Solomon  Hart's  single 
picture  upon  the  line  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
One  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais's  happiest  pic- 
tures is  No.  279.     It  is  a  portrait  of  a 
young  girl  in  the  character  of  Cinderella. 
Her  surroundings  are  sombre  and  mean — a 
common  smoke-stained  stone  kitchen,  with 
a  pair  of  bellows  hanging  over  her  head,  a 
rough  birchbroom  at  her  side,  logs  of  wood 
heaped  up  beside  the  smouldering  fire.  The 
neglected  child  sits  solitary,  but  not  without 
a  certain  braveness  of    endurance,  well 
deserving  the  good  offices  of  her  fairy 
guardian.    On  a  screen  close  by  hangs  the 
unfinished  portrait  by  the  same  great  artist, 
which  will  be  regretfully  gazed  at  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  of  every  shade  of  opinion. 
Her  Majesty's  command  for  its  exhibition 
will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  all.    It  is 
in  many  ways  a  remarkable  portrait  of  the 
great  Earl  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest ; 
differing  in  many  ways  from  any  other  ex- 
tant likeness,  yet  having  a  subtle  truth  of 
outline,  such  as  probably  no  other  living 
painter  could  have  caught.    One  is  struck 
particularly  by  the  air  of   sadness  which 
pervades  the  clever  features.    Unlike  the 
portraits  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
this  is  taken  from  the  side. 

The  President  and  council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have  made  a  valuable  purchase  of 
John  Collier's  "  Last  voyage  of  Henry  Hud- 
son," No.  260.  It  is  a  piteous  tale,  told  with 
sad  and  earnest  truthfulness.  In  the  ice- 
berg-crowded Arctic  Sea  the  uncovered  open 
boat  is  floating,  which  carries  the  great 
navigator  and  his  little  delicate  son,  with 
none  but  a  few  of  the  most  sickly  and  infirm 
of  the  sailors  as  their  companions,  cast  adrift 
by  the  crew  who  mutinied  in  the  summer  of 
1611.  They  were  never  heard  of  more. 
Hudson  sits  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  resigned 
to  the  horrible  fate  which  he  knows  he  can- 
not escape  from,  holding  the  hand  of  his 
poor,  cold,  starving  boy.    One  helpless 


form,  stretched  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
suggests  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
hapless  crew.    The  same  artist  shows  a  good 
portrait  of  "Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,"  No. 
349,  and  a  spirited  and  finely-coloured  re- 
presentation of  "  Mr.  Booth  as  Richelieu  " 
(No.   923),  "The  Curse  of  Rome."  "A 
Frightful  State  of  Things,"  No.  71,  com- 
bines tragedy   and  comedy  in  ludicrous 
fashion.    A  poor  little  mite  has  been  left  by 
himself  to  finish  his  dinner  from  a  dish  on 
his   lap,   when  the   whole  poultry-yard 
pays  him  a  visit  through  the  open  door. 
The  room   is  crowded  with  cocks,  hens, 
turkeys,  and  chickens.     You  can  hear  the 
poor  little    mortal's    shrieks   of  agony, 
as   some  geese  with   outstretched  necks 
approach  his  plate.     The  picture  is  painted 
on  a  fine  canvas,  with  little  preparation,  in  a 
very  dry  medium,  almost  like  tempera.  The 
effect  is  good,  except  that  there  is  an  apparent 
flatness  in  the  birds.    The  way  in  which  the 
variegated  sheen  of  the  coloured  plumage  is 
got  is  very  successful.    The  artist  is  Gaetano 
Chierici.     Mr.   Eyre   Crowe  has  given  in 
No.  66  a  life-like  description  of  one  of  the 
most  stirring  events  of  the  war  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.    The  subject  is  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  at  Delhi,  Sept.  14, 
1857.    It  was  a  desperate  affair.    After  the 
powder-bags  had  been  successfully  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  gate,  and  Lieut.  Salkeld 
and  Sergeants  Burgess  and  Carmichael  had 
been  killed  in  attempting  to  arrange  the 
fuse,  their   place  was  taken  by  Sergeant 
Smith,  who  is  represented  on  the  old  battered 
wooden  bridge  as  lighting  a  lucifer  to  fire  it, 
and  has  just  time  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch, 
warned  by  the  port-fire  flashing  in  his  face 
that  the  fuse  was  alight.    The  whole  is 
solidly  and  well  painted,  without  exag- 
geration   or  attempt  at  mere  sensational 
effect.    We  see   simply  how,  with  various 
fortune,  those  brave  men   stood  to  their 
heroic  work.    Mr.    G.  H.  Boughton  has 
again     chosen     one     of     his  favourite 
Puritan  subjects,  this  time  from  the  almost 
forgotten  romance  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter." 
Hester  Prynne,  saved  from  the  cruel  death 
which  might  have  been  inflicted  upon  her  by 
the  heartless  severity  of  the  early  Puritan 
settlers,  gives  her  whole  life  for  the  good  of 
all  who  needed  help,  regardless  of  the  gibes 
which  were  too  often  thrown  at  her  by  the 
very  people  she  assisted.    Steadfast  in  her 
purpose  of  real  goodness,  the  fair  young 
woman  is  shown  standing  in  the  snow  before 
a  plague-stricken  house,  while  a  sour-looking 
neighbour  drags  away  his  little  child  from 
what  he  deems  a  double  pollution.    Yet  she 
bears  it  all  with  patience,  not  altogether 
unhappy.     There  is  plenty  of  fun  and 
character     about     Federigo  Andreotti's 
"During  the   Sermon"   and   "A  Happy 
Father   of    Twins,"   Nos.   209,    210— the 
latter  being  two  goodly  flasks  of  generous 
wine,  the  idea  of  which  rejoices  the  good 
father's  heart.    What  but  "  Envy,  Hatred, 
and  Malice,"  could  fill  the  hearts  of  that 
troupe  of  favourite  dogs  (No.  2)  when  they 
saw  the   self-conscious,   black-nosed  pug 
puppy  apparently  taking  from  them  all  their 
young  mistress's  love  ?    Briton  Riviere's 
knowledge  of  animal  manners  was  never 
better  shown.     The  great  bloodhound  on 
the  left  only  presses  his  great  head  in  re- 
monstrance against  her  side.  Not  so  the  fox- 
terrier  and  collie,  who  show  by  their  teeth 
that  they  would  like,  if  they  dared,  to  get  at 
the  little  brute.    The  face  of  the  girl  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  picture.  No. 
155  is  in  the  artist's  more  serious  manner 
"  A   Roman  Holiday."     The  scene  is  in 
the  arena  of  an  amphitheatre.    A  Christian 
forced  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  for  the 
amusement  of  the  brutal  populace,  has 
killed  one  great  tiger,  and  faint,  perhaps 
dying,  is  tracing  a  cross  in  the  sand  with 
his  reeking  sword,  the  blood  staining  the  out- 
line as  he  forms  it.    Another  huge  monster, 
declining  the  combat,   is  walking  away, 


glaring  in  hatred  at  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors. No.  402,  "  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  " — any 
one  who  ventured  to  disturb  either  master 
or  dog  in  this  amusing  picturo  would  have 
himself  to  thank  if  evil  came  of  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  disreputable 
pair  than  the  dog  and  man  here  painted. 
The  latter  is  excellent,  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  lowest  sort  of  rough — out  of  mis- 
chief because  the  plentiful  draught  indicated 
by  the  pewter-pot  on  the  ground  has  for 
a  time  sent  him  off.    The  effect  of  Miss 
Clara Montalba' s  "St. Mark's, Venice, " — the 
piazza  inundated — is  magic.  There  is  a  flood 
of  light  reflected  from  the  wet  surface  of  the 
piazza.    The  colouring  is   gorgeous,  the 
drawing  perfect.     Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  subject  to 
display  the  points  in  which  he  excels  than 
No.  373,  "Missing,"  a  scene  at  the  Ports- 
mouth dockyard  gates,  during  that  dread- 
ful time  of   suspense   when  the  ill-fated 
Atalanta  was  missing.     All  the  emotions 
experienced  by  young  and  old  at  that  un- 
happy time  are  represented  in  this  fine  pic- 
ture.   Old  men  and  women  scarcely  able  to 
bear  up  against  the  heartrending  expecta- 
tion of  the  loss  of  the  young  sons  and 
grandsons  who  had  been  their  chief  sup- 
port till  now;  young  women  despairingly 
anticipating  the  news  of  their  lost  brothers 
or  lovers,  all  crowding  together  eager  to 
hear  the  news  they  so  much  dreaded. 

We  have  this  year  two  highly-finished 
paintings  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith.    The  more 
important  is  an  exact  representation  of  a 
wedding-party,  "For  Better  for  Worse,"  as 
it  is  called.    The  moment  chosen  is  the  de- 
parture of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
the  treatment  is  a  realistic  reproduction  of 
what  may  be  seen  at  any  fashionable  wed- 
ding.  A  handsome  carriage  and  pair,  with 
well-behaved  and  well-dressed  servants,  is 
drawn  up  at  the  door,  and  the  young  couple 
are  getting  into  it.    The  normal  police- 
man is  there,  to  see  that  the  vulgar  do  not 
approach  too  close.    There  are  slippers  in 
plenty,  some  already  thrown,  and,  as  usually 
happens,  having  missed  the  mark,  some  to  be 
thrown  when  the  carriage  drives  off,  and  some 
suspended    in    mid-air,    in    very  comic 
fashion.    The  bridegroom  is  politely  taking 
his  cap  off  as  he  leaves.    Father  and  mother 
are  tearful,   suggesting  the  exhilarating 
speeches  that  have  enlivened  the  wedding 
breakfast.  The  company  is  behaving  as  wed- 
ding guests  generally  do  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.   Some  of  the  younger  having  evi- 
dently caught  the  fever,  are  preparing  to 
follow  the  good    example    as  speedily  as 
possible.  In  contrast  to  all  the  wealth,  com- 
fort, and  decorum  of  the  scene,  a  villainous- 
looking  red-haired  mendicant,  with  his  wife 
and  ragged  children,  all  for  worse  and  no 
better,  stand  looking  at  the  gay  sight.  The 
many  admirers  of  Mr.  Frith  will  no  doubt 
crowd  round  this  highly-finished  though 
somewhat     commonplace    picture.  Mr. 
Frith's  other  picture  is  of  a  higher  aim 
(No.  182),    "Swift    and  Vanessa";  the 
quarrel  between  poor  Vanessa  and  Swift, 
upon  her  writing  to  Stella  to  try  to  find  out 
what  was  the  nature  of  her  connection  with 
Swift.    The  Dean  is  represented  bursting 
with  rage,  simply  flinging  down  her  own 
letter  to  Stella,  preparatory  to  his  mount- 
ing his  horse    and  leaving  her  to  her 
wretchedness  for  ever.     The  painter  has 
been,  we  think,  more  successful  in  realising 
the  terror,  unhappiness,  and  despair  of  the 
lady  than  the  Dean's  anger,  which  reminds 
one  rather  too  much  of  the  stage.    All  is 
neatly  and  carefully  painted,  with  much  at- 
tention to  the  details. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

IF  the  architectural  drawings  on  the  walls 
of  Burlington  House  were  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  of  architecture  daring 
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the  past  year,  then  it  would  have  heen 
admitted  little  progress  has  been  made.  In 
reality,  however,  no  such  test  is  afforded 
— a  fact  which  the   selection    made  by 
the  hanging  committee  abundantly  proves 
in    the    present     exhibition.     There  are 
drawings  as  well  as  designs — the  handi- 
work   of  men  who   can   artistically  ex- 
press their  own  ideas,  and   others  which 
represent  merely  the  technical  skill  of  the 
draughtsman.    "We  have  instances  of  bad 
design  well  drawn,  andgood  design  ill-drawn. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  contest  of  meritorious 
work  with  feats  of  draughtsmanship  pre- 
sents a  difficulty  to  the  Committee  intrusted 
with  the  work  of  the  year.    The  Academy, 
from  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  has 
to  promote,  and  as  we  think  rightly,  the 
pictorial  part  of  the  artist's  work ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  bound  to  give  preference  to 
those  qualities  which  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  painter's  and  the  designer's 
skill,  and  the  value  of  the  Academy  to  the 
architect  will  become  less  recognised  as  this 
point  is  lost  sight  of.    A  very  large  propor 
tion  of  this  year's  work  comprises  designs  m 
esse  and  in  posse,  drawings  of  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  an  unambitious 
kind,  and  in  this  notice  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  to  a  few  of  the  representative  con 
tributions  of  these  two  classes,  many  of  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  our  pages.  Timbered 
houses  form  the  greater  number  of  designs, 
and  we  take  Messrs.  Geddard  and  Paget's 
"  Houses  in  course  of  Erection  at  Leicester," 
a  large  ink  perspective,  as  merely  showing 
the  prevailing  taste  to  make  the  gable  and 
chimney  the  raison  d'etre  of  picturesque  house 
building.     Here  the  almost  overpowering 
predominance  of  those  features  has  been  the 
aim.    The  Late  Gothic  timber  treatment  of 
Rowden  Abbey,  by  Mr.    John  Douglas, 
already   given    in    our    pages,    may  be 
instanced  as  another  clever  drawing  of  a 
like  kind,  in  which  a  chimney-shaft  and  a 
-dormer  gable  have  been  combined  in  a  way 
in  which  architects  of  late  have  been  wont  to 
indulge  their  fancy.    The  sketches  of  gable 
treatment  by  Messrs.  Salomons  and  Wornum 
(1016)  are  also  suggestive,  and  the  "House 
near  Battle  "  (1032)  shows  a  bold  timbered 
treatment  with  brick  in  Late  Gothic,  in 
which  the  architect,  Mr.  Oakley,  has  con- 
spicuously   displayed  his   chimneys.  Mr. 
A.    Waterhouse's    "Clock    Tower,"  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  on  the  Liverpool  pier- 
head (1010)  is  well  proportioned :  the  square 
tower  is  gabled,  surmounted  by  an  octagon 
termination,   and     the    design,  intended 
to  be  in  brick  or  terra-cotta,  is  sensibly 
indicative  of  its  purpose,  a  merit  of  which 
many  clock  towers  are  strangely  destitute 
As  a    water-colour    drawing    it   is  one 
of    the   best  of    Mr.   Waterhouse's  con- 
tributions ;   with  a  true  sense  of  colour 
the  artist  has  been  contented  with  a  warm 
tone  to  express  the  material,  and  this  sub 
dued  tinting  is  seen  in  the  other  drawings  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse  to  be  noticed  presently. 
"We  undertand  the  intention  of  erecting  this 
tower  has  been  abandoned.    One  of  the  best 
exteriors  in  this  part  of  the  room  is  by 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Ware  and  Leonard  Stokes, 
(No.  1019),  "View  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Exeter."     The  drawing,  which  is 
boldly  executed  in  ink,  shows  a  well-propor- 
tioned west  front,  treated  with  considerable 
breadth,  flanked  by  a  fine  tower  crowned  by 
a  wooden  lantern  ;  the  belfry  lights  are  lofty, 
and  the  gable  is  pierced  by  three  bold 
•lancets  under    an    inclosing   arch.  The 
vigorous   drawing    in  black  ink  and  the 
accentuated  shadows  are  in  contrast  with 
other  rather  washy  ink  perspectives  near. 
The  large  coloured  perspective  of  the  first 
premiated  design  for  Pontefract  Town-hall, 
Perkin  and  Bulmer,  architects,  is  noticeable 
tfor  its  bold  front  and  lofty  open-bolfried 
tower  in  the    Renaissance  style,  handled 
with  some  freedom,  and  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  stone.    We  might  find  fault  with  a 


littleness  in  some  of  the  detail ;  the  tower  is 
not  a  square,  to  judge  from  the  drawing,  but 
decidedly  oblong.    These  defects  of  detail 
are  somewhat  overweighted  by  the  general 
outline  and  composition.    Just  above  this 
design  hangs  a  long  elevation  in  brown  ink, 
showing  a  symmetrical  front  with  centre 
towers  and  an  arcaded  gallery  in  the  wings. 
It  is  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Madras. 
The  style  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Saracenic, 
though  handled  with  freedom,    and  the 
grouping  of  the  centre  part  and  the  finish  of 
the  pyramidal  roofs  to  the  towers  are  a  little 
curious.    The  treatment  adopted,  however, 
has  the  merit  of  lending  itself  to  timber  con- 
struction, and  Mr.  Chisholm's  work  is  cer- 
tainly well  adapted  for  a  tropical  climate  and 
the  object  of  the  building,  considerations 
which  should  never  belost  sight  of.  The  large 
ink  drawing  of  the  "  Lothians,  Fitzjohn's 
Avenue,  N.W.,"  by  W.  Wallace  and  Flock- 
hart,  deserves  notice  for  the  rather  heavy 
Semi-Classic  treatment.  The  wide  windows 
in  the  upper  story  over  the  entrance  destroy 
the  scale  of  the  building,  which  is  otherwise 
quaint,  and  the  cupola  adds  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  ensemble.    A  clever  ink 
sketch  for  a  small  church  to  be  erected  in 
Sussex  (1037)  is  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Roniaine  Walker,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  the  simple  modest  tower  which  rises  from 
the  crossing,  and  is  crowned  by  a  tile  pyra- 
midal roof  after  the  true  Sussex  type.  No. 
(1041),  rather  too  high  for  inspection  in  a 
central  position  is  Messrs.  Puginand  Pugin's 
intended  church  and  convent,  Dumfries, 
shown  by  a  well-finished  water-colour  per- 
spective, about  which  little  need  be  added 
than  that  it  is  in  a  good  style  and  is  well 
grouped  in  the  main.    Mr.  C.  Bell's  Over 
Darwen  Town-hall  design,  (1st  premiated) 
we  have  already  illustrated ;  it  is  shown  by 
a  neat-coloured  perspective  in  sepia.  The 
broken-up    gable,    and    the    front  frit 
tered    by    breaks  and  Elizabethan  detail, 
rather  destroy  the  composition,  which  has 
much  to   commend  it.    Hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous centre  place  on  the  end  wall  is  a 
charmingly-coloured  water-colour  interior 
of  the  library   of  Eaton  Hall,  by  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse.     As  a  drawing  the  work  is 
almost  perfect  in  its  nice  tone  of  colour, 
masterly   handling,     gradation   of  light 
and  shadow  and  refiections ;  but  as  a  design 
we  certainly  think  it  by  no  means  a  repre- 
sentative work  of  this  master.  The  panelled 
ceiling  looks  heavy,  and  the  beams  and  their 
ornamentation,  and  the  shallow  corbels  under 
them,  scarcely  appear  in  keeping  with  other 
parts  of  this  princely  mansion.     A  similar 
want  of  proportion  strikes  us  in  the  corbelling 
under  the  mantel  of  the  chimneypiece,  and 
especially  in  the  coved  cornice  which,  in 
the  perspective,  looks  crushing  to  the  detail 
below.    Passing  to  the  other  and  chief  work 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse  on  the  walls,  No.  1084, 
the  design  for  the  Central  Institution  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Exhi- 
bition-road, South  Kensington,  we  may  at 
once  admit  it  to  be  an  appropriate  and 
dignified  design,  in  which  the  architect  has 
boldly  availed  himself   of  red  brick  and 
terra-cotta,  and  has  also  accepted  the  Semi- 
Classic  style  in  the  main  features.  The 
composition  is  broken  by  a  centre  gable 
flanked  with  turrets,  and  the  wings  are 
finished  with  massive  projections  ;  the  apices 
of  gables  having  pedimented  panels  modelled 
in  terra-cotta    with  the    coats  of  arms. 
The  arched  ends  and  the  circular  heads  of  the 
upper  window  range  give  a  pleasing  play  to 
the  lines ;  the  roof  is  of  red  tiles,  and  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  mainly  relied  for  effect  upon 
the  broken  lines  of  the  gables  and  chimneys, 
and  a  well  balanced  fagade  to  redeem  the 
regular  spacing  of  the  windows  in  the  main 
wings   of  his  building.     Professor  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A,  has  four  works.    Of  these,  No 
1057,  the  first  we  come  to,  represents  a  view 
of  the  "  English  Church,  Via  del  Babuino, 
Rome."    Though  the  least  interesting,  from 


an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  building  shows 
a  skilful  adaptation  of  style  and  materials, 
brick  and  coloured  bands,  to  Italian  require- 
ments. The  chief  features  are  the  apsidal 
end,  a  chancel  aisle,  and  an  octagon 
tower  and  spirelet,  the  axis  of  which 
is  slightly  twisted  from  that  of  the 
main  axis  of  church,  which  gives  it 
a  rather  false  effect  in  the  perspec- 
tive. The  two  ink  drawings,  one 
of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  south 
transept  of  York  Minster  to  the  late  Dean 
(1093),  and  a  companion  one,  "  A  View 
across  the  New  Nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  " 
(1109),  are  charmingly  fresh  and  bright 
looking  shetches.  The  monument  is  a  cano- 
pied tomb,  of  the  type  of  many  of  those  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  the 
gabled  ends  are  surmounted  by  sculptured 
figures.  The  view  in  Bristol  Cathedral  is  a 
spirited  and  feelingly-treated  glimpse 
through  two  of  the  new  bays,  showing  the 
arcading  ;  there  is  a  freshness  and  accuracy 
in  these  sketches  and  their  freely-handled 
backgrounds  which  place  them  in  the  rank 
of  etchings.  In  a  position  of  vantage  is 
Mr.  Street's  interior  of  the  new  church  at 
Kingston,  Dorset  (1101).  This,  unlike  the 
last,  is  the  work  of  another  artist,  and  is  a 
sombrely-coloured  view  in  a  sepia  tone. 
There  is  a  heavily-timbered  roof,  a  very 
sharply-pointed  chancel-arch,  and  the  shafts 
of  the  piers  to  the  arcading  are  in  a  dark- 
green  marble.  The  drawing  suffers  from 
thickness  of  line  and  is  hard  in  manner,  with 
several  defects  in  perspective. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon's  "View  of  St.  Peter's 
Hospital,  Covent  Garden  "  (1048)  must  be 
noticed  as  an  important  building  of  brick, 
the  style  beingLate  Seventeenth  Century.  The 
building  is  broken  by  a  centre,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola  ;  the  gable  is  carved  brickwork, 
but  the  width  of  this  break  scarcely 
satisfies  us.  End  cupolas  are  shown.  The 
facade  is  sensibly  treated  in  a  plain  style, 
with  moulded  architraves  round  the  win- 
dows.   As  an  unpretending  and  cheap  type 


of  mission  church,  Mr.  J ames  Brooks's  in- 
terior ink  view  (1047)  is  interesting.  The 
treatment  in  brick  is  extremely  simple, 
almost  severe.  There  is  a  plain  waggon 
vault  with  square  brick  splayed  archivolts 
springing  from  circular  stone  pillars ;  the 
plain  wall  surface  over  arcade  looks  bare, 
though  the  author  has  introduced  large 
clerestory  windows,  and  the  arcaded  ambu- 
latory adds  to  its  pleasing  character.  No.  1054, 
'  Proposed  Catholic  Church,  Schools  and 
Presbytery,  Bromley,"  by  E.  Ingress  Bell, 
shows  a  dignified  gable  front,  pierced  by  a 
triplet  of  windows  ;  a  peculiar  feature  is  the 
turret  which  is  roofed  back  to  the  main  roof, 
transept  fashion.  The  church  and  house 
and  the  details  are  carefully  and  feelingly 
drawn  in  ink.  We  illustrate  the  drawing  in 
our  photo-lithographic  pages  to-day. 

Commercial  buildings  are  not  numerous. 
Mr.  Alex.  Peebles'  large  ink  drawing  of 
fagade  for  the  premises  erecting  for  the  Life 
Association  of  Scotland  in  Pall  Mall,  shows 
boldly  introduced  order,  but  the  three- 
quarter  Corinthian  columns  in  the  centre 
supporting  a  lofty  attic,  and  the  panelled  and 
enriched  corner  pilasters,  have  rather  a  weak 
effect.  An  entresol  arrangement  is  shown. 
Another  important  and  more  pleasing  build- 
ing in  brick  and  terra-cotta,  French  Re- 
naissance in  stylo,  is  Mr.  Alex.  Graham's 
"  New  premises  in  Regent-street,"  for 
Howell  and  James,  a  facade  we  recently 
took  occasion  to  notice ;  but  this  drawing  of 
it  (1107)  inadequately  represents  the  actual 
facade  owing  to  the  absence  of  colour.  The 
balcony  over  entresol,  the  window  mullions, 
and  dressings,  and  dormer  gables  are  in 
warm  terra-cotta,  relieved  by  red  brick- 
work in  the  piers,  and  the  effect  is  pleasing. 
The  shop  front  is  commonplace.  Mr. 
Walter  Hensman's  "Business  Premises, 
Manchester- square  "  (1112)  is  effective  and 
simply  treated  as  a  warehouse  front  of  un- 
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pretending  character.  The  most  masterly- 
executed  coloured  interior  is  No.  1055, 
showing  "The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  South- 
sea,"  as  intended  to  be  built  (Mr.  Alfred  A. 
Hudson,  architect).  The  drawing  by  Mr. 
Haigh  is  a  work  of  art,  and  the  architecture, 
fullof  French  feeling  inthedetails,  shows  the 
capabilities  of  brick  to  impart  a  monumental 
character.  The  lofty  brick-moulded  arches, 
supported  by  circular  stone  pillars,  with  the 
frescoes  in  the  triforium  space,  together 
■with  the  unique  flat  Gothic  roof,  indicate 
study  of  Continental  detail  in  its  more 
pleasing  manifestations,  and  reflect  credit  on 
the  architect.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing 
than  the  manner  the  details  and  shadows 
are  drawn.  1061  is  another  drawing  of  a 
church  at  Plymouth,  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  but  spoilt  by  the  restless 
fidgety  ink-lines  and  confused  shading. 
One  remarkable  feature  are  the  figure-panels 
over  the  arcade,  and  the  statues  in  niches  in 
the  clerestory.  The  detail  is  rather  weak. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  sends  a  coloured  view  of 
St.  Paul's  Cross  and  the  old  cathedral,  in- 
teresting as  an  archaeological  subject ;  as  well 
as  a  better  water-colour  drawing  showing 
"  St.  Paul's  Choir  School  "  (1116)  as  built. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite's  large  ink-drawn 
interior  of  St.  Hilda,  Leeds,  is  weak  in  draw- 
ing, but  is  an  extremely  interesting  study 
for  a  large  parish-church.  The  style  is  very 
Late,  verging  upon  what  have  been  called 
debased  types  ;  the  ceiling  is  elliptical  and 
panelled,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
rood-screen  aad  some  refined  detail.  No. 
1100,  "  Design  for  a  Church,  Woodford, 
Essex,"  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk,  which  church 
has,  we  believe,  fallen  to  Mr.  J.  Fowler, 
shows  a  skilfully-treated  tower  and  broach 
spire,  and  the  end  has  some  simple  and 
effective  detail.  The  drawing  is  sharp  and 
clear,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  wall,  and 
has  been  hung  in  a  good  position.  Over 
this  isalargeviewof  "Scarborough Spa,"  by 
Messrs.  Verity  and  Hunt.  The  drawing  is  in 
India  ink,  and  shows  a  building  of  ambitious 
size  and  pretensions,  with  pavilion  roofs  and 
other  Italian  features,  the  design  of  which 
looks  at  least  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  if 
we  cannot  call  it  refined  art  of  the  sort.  G. 
F.  Bodley  and  T.  Garner  show  their  recently- 
built  "  Master's  Lodge,  University  College, 
Oxford"  (illustrated by  us  to-day) ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Roper,  his  pleasing  group  of  "  Hospital  and 
Almshouses,"  "  The  Rous  Memorial,  New- 
market" (1052),  we  have  also  given,  in  which 
English  Classic  details  have  been  artistically 
introduced  in  the  tenements  ;  Mr.  Eoger 
Smith,  a  rather  hard  view  of  his 
"  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Hamp- 
stead  "  (1072).  "  Barrow  Court,  near 
Chester"  (1073),  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  is  a 
large  building,  somewhat  overcrowded  in 
the  detail,  though  good  features  are 
descernible  ;  the  different  treatment  of  the 
gables  appears  hardly  explainable .  A  f  e  w  other 
well-known  names  are  amongst  the  contri- 
butors. Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  and  Goldiesend 
a  pleasing  French  Eenaissance  house  with 
high-pitched  roofs,  spoilt  by  the  metallic 
look  of  the  drawing;  E.  F.  C.  Clarke  is 
represented  by  a  boldly-drawn  ' '  Church  near 
Eotherham,"  broadly  treated  in  the  tower 
and  low  spire,  and  we  might  add  to  the  list 
of  those  who  have  sent  drawings,  but  prefer 
to  notice  a  few  of  these  more  in  detail  next 
we?k,  when  we  shall  refer  to  the  studies  for 
decoration  and  to  a  few  drawings  of  interest 
of  old  buildings.  No  one  can  visit  the 
Academy  and  not  see  the  rather  arbitrary 
selection  made  in  some  instances,  while  not 
a  few  able  men  whose  works  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  year  after  year  are 
entirely  absent  or  have  been  excluded. 


THE  GROSVENOE  GALLERY. 
rpHIS  year's  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
A    Gallery  opens  with  a  choice  collection 
of  the  works  of  that  small  but  rising  school 


of  artists  who  have  chosen  the  free  and  un- 
conventional forms  of  artistic  expression. 
The  archaic  and  sentimental  find  more 
favour  with  many  of  these  than  the  robuster 
and  commonplace  conceptions  of  art.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  we  miss  the  "work  of  Mr.  E. 
Burne-Jones,  whose  last  year's  contribu- 
tions were  a  feature  of  special  interest ;  but 
there  are  numerous  imitators  who  attempt 
to  deal  with  similar  themes,  affect  the  same 
manner,  and  who  give  us  Burne-Jonesonian 
proportions  and  countenances,  and  delight 
in  the  ascetic  features  and  cool  tones  of  that 
master.  Yet,  in  spite  of  servile  imitators, 
there  will  be  found  enough  to  justify  the 
object  the  founder  of  this  gallery  had  in 
view  in  promoting  the  aims  of  that  select 
coterie  who  regard  painting  as  a  means 
of  expressing  the  poetic  and  more  ele- 
vated sentiment  of  our  nature,  and  in 
transcending  those  rules  of  art  which  painters, 
from  Raphael  downwards,  have  followed, 
often,  perhaps,  with  a  loss  of  individual 
power  and  inventive  freedom.  On  the  large 
canvases  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mark 
Fisher,  W.  E.  F.  Britten,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
W.  B.  Richmond,  S.  M.  Hale,  and  others, 
we  trace  French  influence  at  work,  and  the 
grey  tones  and  sentiment  of  the  French 
landscape  school  are  even  more  strong  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
work  of  Cecil  Lawson  and  others.  Figure- 
subjects  and  portraits  make  up  the  staple  of 
the  larger  gallery.  Mark  Fisher's  "Spring" 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  landscapes  :  it 
has  a  strong  "  impressionist"  feeling  in  the 
handling  of  the  broad  green  sward,  with  its 
rich  apple-blossom ;  and  equally  French  in 
manner  is  H.  R.  Bloomer's  quiet  scene  (8) 
"  On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine."  Miss  Clara 
Montalba  is  conspicuous  in  her  grand  and 
solidly  painted  "Dalmatian  Boat  "full  of 
radiant  sunlight  and  atmosphere,  and  her 
power  of  producing  true  poetry  of  form  and 
colour  out  of  the  craft,  with  its  yellow  sail 
standing  in  midst  of  a  quiet  sea  and  sky  in 
one  blended  breadth  of  luminous  air,  is 
remarkably  shown.  Turning  to  Miss 
Pickering's  pre-Raphaelist  picture  "The 
Grey  Sisters,"  an  allegorical  subject  taken 
from  Goethe's  "Faust,"  we  mark  the  wonder- 
ful likeness  of  the  sisters  to  those  types  of 
women  with  saddened,  wistful  faces 
which  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  made  his  own. 
The  proportions  of  the  figures  are  question- 
able, and  the  composition  is  too  archaic  and 
hard  to  enlist  our  admiration,  in  spite  of 
much  feeling,  drawing,  and  colour.  The 
largest,  as  well  as,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  important  work  this  year  is  by  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  "The  Boat  of  Charon."  This 
colossal  picture  shows  a  boat  being  pushed 
from  the  river's  brink,  thronged  with  men 
and  women,  "  the  spirits  of  men  depraved," 
in  which  the  painter  has  embodied  the  pas- 
sage in  Dante's  "Inferno"'  (third  canto), 
where  Charon  ferries  across  the  souls  of  god- 
less men.  The  panic-stricken  attitudes  of 
the  ghostly  cargo,  the  struggling  and  de- 
spair of  the  men  and  women  whom  the  pas- 
sion of  love  has  brought  to  perdition,  are 
forcibly  painted,  while  the  flames  on  the 
horizon  of  the  scene  add  to  the  ghastly 
character  of  the  mission  described  by  the 
poet.  As  a  painting,  there  is  much  to  praise ; 
the  composition,  anatomy,  and  draw- 
ing of  the  figures,  especially  Dante  and 
Virgil,  on  the  shore,  are  masterly  and 
scholarly,  and,  in  character  and  colour,  the 
work  will  rank,  probably,  as  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.  Refined  and 
sympathetic  in  treatment  is  G.  H. 
Boughton's  "  Rose  Standish."  The  grey 
tones  and  delicate  handling,  the  figure  of 
Rose  in  her  "hood  and  sad-hued  gown," 
and  her  sweet  saddened  expression,  are  quite 
in  harmony  with  Longfellow's  poem.  Figure- 
subjects  and  portraiture  occupy  a  large 
space  on  the  walls  this  year.  E.  Barclay's 
portrait  of  Mrs.  G.  Bell  Irving  shows  that 
lady  in  light  scarlet  costume,  in  the  midst 


of  china  ;  T.  Armstrong's  subject  (29) 
charms  us  for  its  figures  and  colour ;  and  we 
may  glance  also  at  J.  E.  Christie's  pleasing 
subject,  "  A  Rose  Among  Thorns  "  (.'31)  for 
its  genuine  English  sentiment,  good  draw- 
ing, and  delicate  colour;  Cecil  Lawson 's 
landscapes  "  In  the  Valley  of  Desolation, 
Yorkshire,"  and  his  view  of  "  Wharfedale," 
both  remarkable  for  their  murky  skies  and 
bold,  smudgy  foregrounds,  after  the  senti- 
ment of  the  French  "  Impressionist"  school, 
which  has  found  favour  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  contributors  to  this  gallery.  L. 
Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  and  Mrs.  Alma- 
Tadema,  both  send  specimens  of  their 
miniature  paintings,  the  first  a  wonderfully- 
finished  study  of  a  classical  Roman  subject, 
"  Ave  Caesar,"  illustrating  the  festival 
Saturnalia,  in  which  the  drawing  of  the 
architecture,  the  figures,  and  the  marble 
paving  are  equal  to  anything  ever  done  by 
this  consummate  master  of  technical  skill 
and  brilliant  finish.  "  Sisters  "  is  a  touch- 
ing study  of  two  little  girls,  one  bolstered 
high  up  on  a  bed,  and  the  other  tendering 
her  flowers,  extremely  delicate  in  colour,  and 
in  Flemish  costume.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A., 
sends  one  of  his  poetically- conceived  faces 
in  "  Sweetest  Eyes  Ever  Seen,"  a  little  girl, 
with  most  expressive  eyes,  holding  a  basket 
of  violets,  standing  against  a  dark  bank. 
We  pass  on  to  notice  Albert  Moore's  deli- 
cately-coloured "  Forget-me-Nots,"  a 
maiden  in  light-blue  drapery  ;  and  his 
equally  poetic  and  symbolically-painted 
"Blossoms"  (137)  in  the  east  gallery — a 
figure  of  a  girl,  clad  in  diaphanous 
drapery  of  light  rose  colour,  standing  against 
a  background  of  blossom,  both  charming 
studies  of  graceful  drawing  and  delicate  lu- 
minous colour.  The  large  cartoon  facing 
the  door,  by  W.  E.  F.  Britten,  "  The  Flight 
of  Helen,"  is  also  in  a  decorative  key  of 
colour,  and  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
unfinished  picture,  suitable  for  wall  decora- 
tion. The  chariot,  with  the  beautiful  Helen 
of  Troy  drawn  by  horses  through  the  surf  to 
the  galleon,  is  conceived  with  much  classical 
feeling.  The  colour  is  translucent,  but  the 
work  is  too  crude  and  unfinished  to  admit  of 
a  fair  criticism  of  its  merits.  This  year  G. 
F.  Watts,  R.A.,  sends  another  of  those 
highly-appreciated  groups  of  high-art  figure 
subjects,  which  have  long  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Grosvenor.  We  cannot  admire 
the  gaunt  figure  of  the  youth  seatea  on  a  ledge 
of  rock  in  "  The  Genius  of  Greek  Poetry  "  ; 
but  his  "  Endymion  "  is  a  masterly  study, 
evincing  original  power  and  poetic 
feeling  of  the  highest  order,  and  his 
"  Arcadia,"  a  half-draped  nymph,  is  a 
finely-handled  subject.  W.  B.  Richmond, 
whose  portraits  always  drawadmiration,  has 
a  handsome  face  (60) ;  the  deep  green  dress  and 
Rubens  hat  are  in  good  keeping,  and  this 
painter's  other  portraits  are  noteworthy  for 
drawing  and  good  colour.  T.  Armstrong's 
classically  -  composed  subject  "  Female 
Draped  Figure  at  Fountain  "  pleases  more 
by  its  harmony  and  soft  handling  in  a  low 
key  of  colour.  W.  B.  Gardner,  J.  Collier, 
R.  B.  Browning,  are  each  contributors  of 
works  of  merit ;  less  satisfactory  is  G.  F. 
Watts' mountain  scene  (72)  "Carrara  from 
the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  "  in  a  hard  dry 
impressionist  style.  A  sketch  of  a  lady,  by 
E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  maybe  noticed;  but 
the  large  picture  by  W.  B.  Richmond  at  the 
end  of  gallery,  ' '  Behold  the  Bridegroom 
Cometh,"  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  this 
painter's  best  achievements.  The  scene 
represents  a  temple  portico  of  grey  marble 
in  the  dawn  of  morning.  The  wise 
Virgins  have  their  lamps  trimmed,  and  are 
in  watchf ul  expectancy  ;  but  the  foolish  have 
fallen  asleep  on  the  pavement,  or  are  lying 
prostrate  over  the  parapet.  The  figures  are 
well  drawn,  and  the  colouring  is  refined  in 
tone,  the  low  key  of  the  greys,  greens,  and 
reds  in  the  draperies  bein*  in  excellent 
keeping. 
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Mrs.  Stillinan,  in  her  "  Willows  of 
Tuscany,"  presents  a  figure  with  one  of 
Burne-Jones's  dreary,  doleful  faces,  in  a 
thoroughly  pre-Rtlphaelesque  style  of 
treatment;  and  W.  B.  Gardner  a  fine  study  of 
"  Autumn."  The  visitor  will  not  fail  to 
spare  a  passing  glance  at  S.  Matthew  Hale's 
bright  sunny  picture  of  "  Les  Trois  Prin- 
cesses "  (88),  also  in  a  pre-Raphaelesque 
mood,  illustating  a  French  romance;  a 
cleverly  painted  portrait,  by  Sir  F.  Leigh  ton, 
P.R.A. ;  a  vigorous  sketch  in  oils  of  an  old 
man's  head  by  A.  Legros,  and  works  by 
Einslie,  D.  Carr,  T.  Hines,  and  J.  Collier. 

In  the  east  gallery  we  must  particularly 
remark  Miss  Pickering's  feeling,  though 
intensely  archaic,  treatment  of  "  The 
Angel  of  Death,"  a  breezy  landscape  by  P. 
R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  and  a  large  sunny 
picture  by  C.  Napier  Hemyof  "Oporto." 
There  is  some  quiet,  cool  colouring  in  J.  E. 
Grace's  "  River  Side  "  ;  and  the  same  tone 
pervades  T.  Armstrong's"  Flight  into 
Egypt,"  thoroughly  French  in  the  handling. 
W.  J.  Muckley  contributes  two  decorative 
panels  of  fruit-pieces  (110  and  114),  besides 
a  panel,  executed  in  gesso,  of  water-lilies 
and  herons.  R.  W.  Macbeth  is  shown  by 
two  quietly-painted  figure- subjects.  "  Sep- 
tember "  is  a  poetically-treated  figure-study, 
and  the  colour  rich  and  autumnal.  One  work 
by  J.  M.  Whistler,  a  portrait-figure  of  "  Miss 
Alexander,"  is  conceived  in  the  sentimental 
grey  tone  of  the  French  school,  though 
there  is  little  in  the  figure  or  accessories  to 
draw  attention.  A  curious  legend  is  de- 
picted by  Walter  Crane  in  "The  Laidley 
Worm  of  Spindleton  Heugh"  (120),  taken 
from  an  old  Northumbrian  ballad,  which 
the  painter  has  quaintly  interpreted  on  his 
canvas.  His  symbolic  study  of  "  Europa  " 
is  less  happy.  E.  J.  Gregory's  large 
half-length  portrait  (125),  of  a  young 
lady  in  white  satin  corsage  is  conspi- 
cuously-hung, and  the  workmanship  care- 
ful. Another,  by  W.  B.  Richmond,  of 
a  dark-eyed  beauty  dressed  in  sage  green, 
sitting  against  an  ebony  cabinet,  is  more 
skilful  as  a  study  of  colour  and  depth 
of  tone.  One  of  the  best  landscapes 
is  J.  Buxton  Knight's  "Late  Autumn," 
broadly  handled  and  showing  much  solid 
and  effective  painting,  after  the  French 
manner;  so  also  is  C.  N.  Hemy's  "Mill 
in  the  Gloaming."  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A., 
has  taken  rather  a  new  ground,  in  his 
"Gloom  of  Idwal,"  a  very  large,  rocky 
mountain- scene,  desolate  in  its  gloom,  with 
ruddy  clouds  over  the  black  crest  of  moun- 
tain. There  is  much  vigorous  painting  in 
the  work,  though  lacking  in  interest.  We 
need  only  stay  to  notice  C.  E.  Halle's  poetic 
composition  "A  Dance  of  Shepherdesses" 
well  drawn  in  the  graceful  figures  of  the  girls 
clad  in  transparent  drapery  of  pale,  delicate 
colouring,  affecting  rather  the  classic-idyl 
style;  T.  Armstrong's  "Olive  Gathering, 
Mentone,"  pre-Raphaelesque  in  sentiment, 
and  cool  in  tone  ;  and  C.  E.  Halle's  crudely- 
handled  "Boar  Hunt."  In  the  vestibule 
are  a  few  pictures  by  Mark  Fisher,  Miss 
Kate  Prentico  (a  light  sunny  water-colour 
drawing  of  a  bridge  in  New  Forest) ;  a 
delicately-finished  figure-subject  by  Rosa 
Koberwein  ;  a  pleasant  brightly-coloured 
picture  by  W.  J.  Hennessy,  "Jocund 
Spring,"  with  trees  in  blossom,  and  three 
merry-making  girls  ;  a  deeply-toned  sketch 
by  G.  M.  Nicholson,  in  "Douglas  Harbour  " 
(ISO);  a  smudgy  study  of  "Autumn"  by 
R.  S.  Stanhope,  and  a  vigorously-painted 
landscape  on  the  South  Downs,  by  Alfred 
Parsons,  clever  in  the  distance  and  foliage. 
The  chief  decorative  subject  is  Mrs.  Kate  G. 
Hasting's  "  Finding  of  Moses,"  a  balanced 
composition  in  which  the  decorative  treat- 
ment has  been  mainly  studied. 

The  wator-cjlour  sketches  are  few  and 
unimportant.  J.  O'Connor  sends,  as  ho 
did  last  year,  a  few  finished  sketches, 
this  timo  of  Verona,  and  Lady  Lindsay 


some  clever  studies  of  figure-subjects. 
R.  Doyle  illustrates,  in  his  peculiar 
stippled  manner,  a  series  of  sketches 
of  an  amusing  fable,  "The  Sailor  and 
Monkeys  "  and  another  study  of  a  proces- 
sion (251),  in  a  crudely-coloured  drawing, 
a  humorous  satire  upon  a  "Triumphal 
Entry  of  the  Queen."  G.  H.  Barrable  is 
the  contributor  of  a  nicely-drawn  figure- 
subject,  "  Bashful "  ;  and  E.  Bell  in  "  Danae 
and  the  Infant  Perseus  "in  a  boat  on  a 
green  sea,  a  contrast  of  strong  colour. 
Newton  Benett's  "  Study  in  New  Forest  " 
is  a  highly-finished  sketch  in  body-colour; 
"  Storm  Driven,"  also,  is  feelingly  drawn  by 
A.  E.  Emsiie.  This  year  Mrs.  Stillman 
also  sends  another  of  her  studies  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice  ;  the  faces  are  those  of  the 
wistful  types  drawn  by  leaders  of  the  school 
this  lady  accepts.  A  sympathetic  figure- 
subject,  by  A.  Neuhuys,  and  a  large  sunny 
landscape,  "The  Clyde,"  by  D.  Murray, 
may  be  noticed.  T.  Graham's  "Spring 
Time  "  is  bright  and  pretty,  and  the  "Study 
of  Nasturtiums,"  by  P.  Williams,  and  the 
sketches  of  Coke  Smith,  and  especially  Mrs. 
Naftel's  "  Old  Court-yard,  of  Audley 
House,  Salisbury,"  are  each  masterly  in  their 
way.  Mrs.  Naftel's  last-named  subject  is  a 
lovely  sketch  of  an  old  Tudor  doorway, 
with  well  put-in  sunflower  and  weeds.  As 
a  whole  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  collection  is 
well  worthy  of  the  repute  tbis  gallery  has 
gained,  and  if  there  are  a  few  works  which 
indicate  a  pandering  to  the  feeble  sentiment 
of  fashionable  Eestheticisrn,  there  are  many 
more  to  justify  the  service  the  proprietor 
and  director  of  the  Grosvenor  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Art. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION. —  VIII. 

THE  question  of  relieving  lands  from 
floods  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  considered  acre  by  acre  downward  from 
the  top  of  every  hill,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  ex- 
cessive rainfalls  may  bs  prevented  from 
descending  into  the  valley  too  suddenly,  and 
in  what  manner  that  should  be  done,  should 
it  be  possible  to  effect  the  object  by  any  such 
means;  and  if  not,  to  see  what  provision  is 
necessary  in  the  valley  itself,  by  way  of 
removing  obstructions  in  a  river-course,  or 
enlarging  it,  or  limiting  the  lateral  spread 
of  the  waters  by  embankments,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  latter  means.  The 
numerous  deputations  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  of  landowners  whose  interests 
are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  have  set  forth,  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  stated  in  the  House  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  it  is  a 
hardship  to  tax  the  upper  lands  in  a  river- 
basin  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  lands,  or 
that  portion  of  them  liable  to  floods.  The 
extent  of  land  liable  to  floods  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  area  of  a  river- 
basin,  and  the  objectors  to  the  propositions 
of  the  Bill  say  that  if  improvements  in 
valleys  will  pay,  the  owners  of  those  lands 
will  carry  out  the  works  required,  and  that 
if  they  will  not  pay  it  is  unjust  to  tax  the 
larger  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller. 
That  would  be  so  if  the  proprietors  of  the 
upper  lands  were  innocent  of  contributing 
to  the  floods  of  the  valleys;  but,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following  circumstances,  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  not  so.  The 
bed  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  adjoining  lands,  as  far  as  the  centre 
from  each  side.  It  is  curious,  it  may  be 
incidentally  remarked,  that  the  bed  of  a 
river,  which  no  one  can  see  or  touch,  should 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining 
land,  but  it  may  bo  so  on  the  principle  that 
it  must  belong  to  somebody,  and,  except  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  there  is  no  other 
person  to  whom  it  could  belong,  excepting 
also  those  cases  in  which  it  may  have  been 
transferred    by    Act    of    Parliament  to 


another  proprietary,  and  those  in  which, 
by  another  right,  it  belongs  to  the  Ad- 
miralty Board,  or  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
transference  to  that  department,  that  is, 
within  the  high-water  mark  of  the  tideway  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  river-bed 
belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  and  yet  the  proprietor  of  non-riparian 
lands  uses  the  river-bed  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  from  his  land  to  the  sea,  and  that, 
too,  without  so  regulating  its  flow  as  to- 
prevent  the  lower  lands  being  flooded  by 
it.  The  Bill  proposes  to  divide  the  lands  of 
a  river  basin  into  three  parts,  lowlands, 
midlands,  and  uplands  ;  but  unless  by  low- 
lands is  meant  fen  lands,  or  those  which  lie 
below  high-water  mark,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  there  should  be  three  parts,  and  why 
all  lands  above  high- water  mark  should  not 
be  divided  into  two  parts  only — viz.,  those 
which  are  flooded,  and  those  which  are  not 
so ;  and  looking  at  the  question  in  this  light  , 
there  seems  no  great  hardship  in  every  acre 
contributing  its  proper  rate.  The  proprietor 
of  "uplands  "  is  asked  by  the  Bill  to  con- 
tribute one-sixth  of  the  highest  rate  of 
other  lands,  presumably  the  lands  most 
benefited,  the  rate  for  the  midlands  not 
being  stated  ;  but  if,  instead  of  dividing 
a  river  basin  into  three  classes  of  land,  it 
were  divided  into  only  two — leaving  fen 
lands  out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  for 
they  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  basis 
altogether  from  the  lands  above  high- water 
mark — there  would  seem  to  be  a  way  of 
reckoning  within  the  bounds  of  justice  to 
all  parties.  Taking  the  uplands  and  mid- 
lands as  one,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  all 
above  the  highest  flood  level,  they  might 
amongst  them  contribute,  say,  one-half  of 
the  amount,  the  other  half  being  paid  by 
the  flooded  lands,  and  this  would  not  re- 
require  a  contribution  so  much  as  one-sixth, 
as  the  following  examples  may  show. 

If  in  any  river  basin  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  area  were  subject  to  floods,  and  if  the 
cost  of  relieving  that  portion  from  floods 
were  £9  an  acre,  the  statement  would  be  : — 

1  acre  of  flooded  land   £4  10  0 

9  other  acres   4  10  0 

9   0  0 

The  average  amount  per  acre  to  be  paid  by 
the  other  lands  would  thus  be  10s.,  which 
would  be  one-ninth  of  the  amount  per  acre 
paid  by  the  flooded  lands,  and  at  5  per  cent, 
intersst  it  would  be  6d.  per  acre  per  annum. 
If  only  one-twentieth  cf  the  whole  area  of 
a  river  basin  be  subject  to  floods,  the  state- 
ment would  be : — ■ 

1  acre  of  flooded  land   £4  10  0 

19  other  acres    4  10  0 

9   0  0 

And  the  average  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  other  lands  would  be  a  little  less  than 
5s.  per  acre,  or  one-nineteenth  part  of  the 
amount  per  acre  paid  by  the  flooded  lands  ; 
and  at  5  per  cent,  interest  it  would  be  3d.  per 
acre  per  annum.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
while  this  or  that  might  be  a  fair  average, 
acres  differ  from  other  acres  in  value,  and 
that  moorlands  ought  not  to  contribute  so 
much  as  cultivated  lands.  If  so,  and  no 
doubt  it  may  be  so,  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  absolutely  accurate  basis  is  the  rateable 
value  of  each  description  of  land,  the  average 
of  the  whole  amounting  to  the  average  rate 
required. 

Neither  would  the  flooded  land  be  equally 
rated  per  acre  ;  but  in  this  case  the  proper 
basis  would  be  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
floods  to  which  the  different  parts  are  sub- 
ject, as  (1)  to  minor  floods,  which  may  occur 
every  year;  (2)  great  floods,  which  may  not 
occur  of  tenor  than  once  in  thrco  years  ;  and 
(3)  the  highest  floods,  which  may  not  happen 
more  than  once  in  six  years  or  a  longer  time. 
Where  the  records  of  tho  relative  frequency 
of  these  floods  in  times  past  are  not  sufficiently 
numorous  or  accurate,  an  approximation  by 
levels  may  bo  made,  such  as  8ft.,  12ffc.,  and 
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14ft.,  respectively,  above  tlie  summer  level 
of  the  river  as  a  datum  ;  and  each  level  might 
contribute  in  something  like  the  following 
proportions. 

The  lowest  level  £G   0   0  per  acre 

The  middle  level   4  10  0  „  „ 

The  highest  level   3   0   0,,  „ 

Average  £1  10  0 

But  this  could  only  be  properly  adjusted 
after  relative  areas  of  the  three  levels  of  any 
case  had  been  ascertained  ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  statement  is  but  an  indication  of  data. 
Much  labour  is  necessary  to  be  undertaken  in 
each  particular  case,  before  the  true  propor- 
tions can  be  found. 

It  is  not,  however,  agricultural  lands  only 
which  suffer  from  floods;  towns  suffer 
greatly.  The  proper  basis  upon  whi  ch  they 
should  contribute  to  the  river  conservancy 
fund  would  be  probably  the  same  as  that  for 
land,  if  they  contribute  at  all  ;  but  the  more 
likely  thing  for  a  borough,  or  a  local  board 
district,  or  the  district  of  a  town's  improve- 
ment commission,  is  that  the  Corporation  or 
the  Board  would  themselves  do  what  is 
necessary  within  their  own  boundaries  to 
provide  such  a  passage  for  the  river  as  would 
injure  no  land  above  the  town,  that  is,  to 
make  and  maintain  the  water-level  standard 
at  the  "  upper  boundary  "  of  their  district 
■efficient  for  the  drainage  of  all  lands  above 
that  point.  It  would  hardly  bo  practicable 
to  rate  a  town  for  any  purpose  requiring  the 
fund  to  be  expended  beyond  the  boundary ; 
it  would  not  indeed  be  possible  without  an 
alteration  of  the  law  in  that  respect,  but 
even  if  this  were  done  there  would  remain 
the  difficulty  of  an  amicable  agreement 
between  the  town  authorities  and  the  gene- 
ral conservancy  board  on  the  proper  con- 
tribution of  the  town.  As  the  free  flow  of  a 
river  through  a  town  is  much  obstructed,  it 
is  undeniable  that  towns  should  contribute 
in  greater  proportion,  if  at  all,  and  should 
at  least  keep  down  the  water  level  at  the 
upper  boundary  so  as  not  to  flood  the  land 
above  the  town  ;  but  besides  this,  the  water 
flowing  from  the  town  area  increases  the 
floods  in  the  river  at  the  lower  boundary  to 
a  greater  than  an  average  degree  per  acre 
of  the  drainage  area.  The  water  supply 
brought  into  the  town  by  other  means  and 
from  another  source  runs  into  the  river 
through  the  sewers  ;  but  its  proportionate 
volume  to  that  arising  from  a  heavy  rainfall 
is  very  small,  being  that  of  the  dry  weather 
flow  of  the  sewers  only  ;  but  the  same  depth 
of  rainfall  upon  an  area  built  upon  contri- 
butes a  greater  quantity  of  water  per  minute 
to  the  river  than  does  an  oqual  area  of  agri- 
cultural land,  as  it  runs  off  more  quickly, 
and  therefore  the  town  is  justly  liable 
to  a  proportionately  greater  rate  of 
contribution  per  acre  of  its  area. 
The  proper  proportion  would  be,  that  be- 
tween the  rate  of  flow  off  the  ground  from  a 
given  depth  of  rainfall  on  a  steep  hill  side  of 
hard  and  impermeable  rock,  and  that  from 
the  average  of  all  the  land  in  a  river-basin, 
because,  whether  the  town  be  hilly  or  flat, 
its  surfaces  throw  off  the  water  quickly ;  and 
if  that  proportion  be  regarded,  it  would  be, 
say,  as  18  (12  to  24  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre)  to  1^  (1  to  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre)  or  as  12  to  1. 

But  the  municipal  authorities  would  prefer 
to  do  at  their  own  expense  what  is  neces- 
sary within  their  own  boundaries.  Where, 
however,  land  is  built  upon  in  rural  districts 
—as  in  the  case  of  small  towns  in  rural 
sanitary  districts— the  same  principle  is 
applicable,  although  tha  proportion  may 
not  justly  be  the  same,  because  the  ground 
is  not  so  completely  built  upon,  on  the 
average  of  the  town  area,  as  it  is  in  large 
towns,  and  therefore,  the  volume  of  water 
contributed  to  a  river  from  a  given  area 
under  a  given  rainfall  is  proportionately 
less,  and  might,  perhaps,  bo  not  unjustly 
stated  at  one-halt  that  of  the  other  case, 


and  if  so,  the  rate  per  acre  of  contribution 
to  the  river  conservancy  fund  would  be  G  to 
1  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  same  river- 
basin  above  the  flood-level.  But  perhaps 
the  basis  of  rating  towns  which  has  boon 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  would 
more  accurately  meet  tho  case. 

In  respect  of  the  higher  lands  of  a  river- 
basin,  however,  the  great  question  of  all  is 
whether  some  means  of  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  excessive  rainfalls  off  the  ground 
cannot  be  adopted,  which  would  change  the 
whole  question  from  one  of  aid  to  the  lower 
lands  to  one  of  absolute  benefit  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  upper  lands ;  whether,  as 
the  rain  iirst  descends  upon  them,  they  may 
not  be  enabled  to  exercise  their  prior  right 
in  the  possession  of  the  water ;  and  if  the 
adoption  of  such  means  should  be  of  no 
greater  benefit  than  would  be  equal  to  the 
liability  to  contribute  to  the  freeing  of  the 
lower  lands  from  floods,  it  would  at  least 
dispose  of  the  difficulty  of  terms  of  contri- 
bution. But,  in  fact,  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  more. 

A  large  river-basin  contains  within  it 
hills,  not  usually  so  high  as  the  main  water- 
shed, but  still  of  considerable  height,  along 
the  tops  of  which  lie  the  watersheds  of  the 
minor  rivers  and  streams.  The  ground  is  as 
various  in  character  as  the  several  geolo- 
gical formations — some  hard  and  igneous; 
some  which,  although  of  sedimentary 
origin,  have  been  changed  in  character  by 
contact  with  igneous  rocks  ;  some  more 
slaty  and  others  containing  more  clay ; 
others  again  of  limestone,  and  some  of 
sandstone  and  shale  ;  some  of  chalk,  oolite, 
and  lias.  Accordingly  the  hill-sides  of  a 
river  basin  are  various  in  the  character  of 
the  surface ;  in  one  case  it  is  pretty  even 
and  descends  to  the  valley  almost  in  one 
unbroken  slope  ;  in  another  it  is  broken  up 
into  ravines  ;  and  in  others  the  chief  feature 
of  the  river-basin  is  a  number  of  tributary 
streams  on  which  proper  sites  for  storage 
reservoirs  exist.  It  has  been  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  floods 
in  rivers  by  the  construction  of  any  reser- 
voirs whatever,  but  that  cannot  be  wholly 
assented  to,  although  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  area  of  any  river-basin  it  is  true.  For 
instance,  in  1,000  square  miles — to  go  no 
further,  although  some  of  the  river-basins 
are  much  larger  than  that — there  are  640,000 
acres,  and  assuming  10  per  cent,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  floods,  there  would  be  576,000  acres 
above  flood-level ;  but  it  is  only  the  higher 
parts  of  this  area  which  could  be  dealt  with  by 
storing  or  regulating  the  water  flowing  from 
them ;  that  from  the  larger  portion  of  the  area 
must  continue  to  flow  directly  to  the  river  and 
larger  streams.  But,  looking  broadly  at  the 
question,  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  equal 
to  its  duty  of  carrying  off  the  water  wh'ch 
comes  to  it,  and  it  is  only  the  top  of  the 
flood,  as  one  might  say,  which  needs  keep- 
ing back  for  a  time  until  the  river  has 
begun  to  subside,  and  it  may  not  be  impos- 
sible to  do  this  on  the  higher  portions  of  the 
area,  though  not  necessarily,  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  the  highest,  as  is  the  casein  water- 
works reservoirs. 

When  an  engineer  looks  for  a  site  for  a 
storage  reservoir,  or  perhaps  for  several 
reservoirs,  for  the  supply  of  a  town,  the 
elevation  must  be  sufficient,  and  in  general 
must  be  great,  the  best  water  being  usually 
found  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  a  great 
distance  requires  a  correspondingly  great  fall 
intheconduit;  and  as  for  economy,  there  must 
be  only  one  conduit  to  supply  all  parts  of  the 
town,  high  as  well  as  low,  thechoiceof  site  for 
a  reservoir  is  very  limited,  and  is  usually  found 
only  within  some  few  thousand  acres  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  river-basin,  and  not  far 
from  the  main  watershed.  But  the  same 
difficulty  does  not  arise  where  the  object  is 
merely  to  control  the  flow  of  a  bulk  of 
water  so  that  its  discharge  may  be  gradual, 
I  and  prevent  the  river  overflowing,  for  as 


relative  elevation  need  not  be  regarded,  a 
wide  range  is  afforded  for  tho  choice  of 
sites  for  reservoirs  ;  and,  moreover,  tho  con- 
trol of  water  may  be  managed  in  a  difl';  rent 
way  from  that  of  the  construction  of  icser- 
voirs  properly  so  called,  in  those  river-basins 
where  the  geological  formation  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  surface  are  favourable. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the 
regulation  of  the  flow  of  excessive  rainfall 
oil'  the  ground  is  to  be  regarded  :  that  of 
absolute  storage  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  that  of  merely  regulating  the 
flow,  or  controlling  the  water  until  the  flood 
in  the  river  has  begun  to  subside  ;  and  we 
will  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  practi  - 
cability  of  this,  presuming  that  tho  owner 
of  these  high  lands  will  have — if,  indeed, 
already  he  has  not — power  to  make  such 
charges  for  the  use  of  water  as  will  bo  suffi- 
ciently remunerative,  or,  at  least,  will  be 
equivalent  to  his  liability  in  the  matter  con- 
templated by  the  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  OX 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

THIETEEXTn-CENTUSY     AECUITECTTJEE — ENGLAND. 

{Concluded  from  p.  480.) 

ANOTHER  element  in  the  formation  of  our 
English  style  which  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  the  nature  of  the  most  available  stone.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Caen  stone-quarries  exercised 
great  influence  not  only  in  Normandy,  but 
equally  in  England,  to  many  parts  of  which  it 
was  cheaper  to  bring  that  stone  by  water  than  to 
obtain  native  stones  by  lmd-carriage.  And  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  the  mason  follows  the 
stone.  In  France,  Caen  stone  was  by  no  means 
so  much  used.  Out  of  Normandy  it  is  very 
rarely  seen  ;  for,  in  truth,  there  it  had  to  com- 
pete with  local  stones  in  all  parts,  and,  as  the 
land-carriage  was  a  great  difficulty,  it  was  not 
used  at  any  great  distance.  The  masons  who 
developed  a  style  at  Caen  had  much  less  effect, 
therefore,  naturally,  in  France  than  they  had  in 
England.  Their  stone  was  used  in  London,  in 
Dublin,  all  along  the  south  andeast  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and,  in  short,  wherever  water- carriage 
was  available.  Its  texture  allowed  of  the  most 
delicate  workmanship  being  seen  to  the  greate  -t 
perfection,  and  I  think  I  never  have  seen  or  used  a 
stone  which  seems  so  loudly  to  call  on  the 
mason  to  exercise  his  skill,  wholly  unlike  the 
coarse  stones  which  are  so  common  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  which  seem  to  make  the 
best  and  most  polished  workmanship  to  some 
extent  a  waste  of  labour.  The  13th-century 
buildings  in  Normandy,  thanks  to  this  stone,  are 
extraordinarily  rich  in  delicate  mouldings, 
undercut  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  producing 
the  most  intricate  and  charming  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  in  almost  all  respects  just  such 
as  are  used  in  our  best  English  buildings  of  the 
same  period.  In  England  not  only  was  Caen 
stone  largely  used,  as  I  have  said,  wherever 
water-carriage  allowed  of  its  being  easily  landed, 
but  in  various  districts  stone  was  to  be  found 
which  admitted  of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship 
as  Caen  stone.  Each  cathedral  grew,  and  the 
best  buildings  were  erected,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  stone-quarry,  which  supplied  ample 
material.  Salisbury  was  built  from  Chilmark, 
Wells  from  Doulting,  Peterborough  from  Bar- 
nack,  Y'ork  from  Tadcaster,  and  so  on  ;  and  in 
all  these  cases  the  stone  was  of  fine  and  good 
quality,  and  admitted  of  finished  workmanship, 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  the  masons  employed 
in  the  Caen  district. 

English  architecture  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  launched  on  its  course  with  its  own  national 
peculiarities  in  ground. plan,  in  the  shape  of  the 
capital,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  mould- 
ing as  one  of  the  main  modes  of  decoration  to 
be  made  use  of,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
what  I  am  almost  obliged  to  call  an  indifference 
to  the  sculptor's  art.  The  examples  of  thir- 
teenth-century sculpture  are  not  such  as  one 
can  venture  to  compare  for  an  instant  with  those 
grand  arrays  of  figures  and  subjects  with  which 
the  French  churches  were  so  profusely  adorned. 
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The  west  front  of  Wells  cathedral  is  the  finest 
example  we  have,  and  the  execution  and  design 
of  the  subjects  and  statues  here  is,  in  many- 
respects,  admirable,  justifying  Flaxman's  state- 
ment that  "in  parts  there  is  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, an  irresistible  sentiment,  and  sometimes 
a  grace,  excelling  some  modern  productions." 
Close  upon  Wells  followed  Salisbury,  less  fortu- 
nate, however,  in  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
ancient  statues   have  been  destroyed  or  have 
decayed.    Bud  even  in  these  cases  the  sculpture 
plays  a  remarkably  subordinate  part.     It  more 
or  less  extends  over  the  whole  front,  and  yet  it 
nowhere  overwhelms  or  interferes  with  the 
architectural  lines.      These  are  as  defined  as 
possible  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  are 
almost  as  predominant  where  there  is  sculpture 
as  where  there  is  none,    Crowland  Abbey — now, 
unfortunately,  in  ruins — the  south  transept  of 
York,  Dunstable  Priory,  the  west  front  of  Ely, 
had  all  of  them  sculpture  introduced  in  the  same 
fashion.      Statues  standing  on  corbels  under 
arcades  in  the  walls,  and  subjects  carved  in 
spandrels  or  in  the  tympana  over  archways,  as 
in  the  north  door  at  Salisbury  and  the  west 
doorway  of  Higham  Ferrers,  are  features  in  the 
decoration  of  all  these  churches.    The  south 
doorway  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  is  almost  a 
solitary  example  of  a  doorway  with  sculptured 
statues  on  its  piers,  its  jambs,  round  the  orders 
of  the  arch,  and  in  the  tympanum  between  the 
arches  of  the  doors  and  the  enclosing  arch. 
Even  here,  if  you  compare  it  with  recent  French 
work,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  modest  pro- 
portions of  the  whole,  and  with  the  extremely 
well  -  defined  character  of   the  architectural 
lines  which  inclose  and  keep  in  due  restraint 
the  exuberance  of  the  sculptor.     In  what  is, 
perhaps,    the    most   poetical    conception  in 
England,  the  west  front  of  Peterborough,  it  is 
not  until  the  three  magnificent  arches  are  com- 
pleted, with  all  their  well -ordered  and  chastely- 
simple  array  of  shafted  jamb  and  moulded  arch, 
that  the  sculptor  has  been  allowed  to  fill  the 
gables  and  the  spandrels  with  an  array  of  statues 
in  niches,  capable,  possibly,  of  some  religious 
interpretation,  but  not  near  enough  to  the  eye 
to  be  criticised  as  works  of  art,  and  only  serving 
fur  the  general  decoration  of  the  gables  in  com- 
pany with  rose- windows  and  arcades  and  mould- 
ings. If,  however,  in  sculpture  used  as  a  decora- 
tion of    architecture    England    is  somewhat 
wanting,  this  cannoc  be  said  of  sculpture  as 
applied  to  monumental  effigies,  or  of  the  work 
of  the  stone-carver  in  the  humbler  decoration 
with  foliage  of  the  capitals  and  other  members 
of  our  buildings.    In  these  English  buildings 
are  rich,  and  the  refined  and  delicate  beauty 
which  was  so  evident  in  them  is  equally  evident 
in  their  decorations.    The  carving  of  foliage  is 
perfect  in  its  arrangement  of  the  masses  and  in 
the  beauty  of  form  and  line  which  marks  every 
part.    It  has  far  greater  variety  than  French 
work  of  the  same  date,  and  trusts  more  to 
perfection  of  treatment  throughout  than,  e.g.,  to 
the  somewhat  violent,  if  vigorous,  treatment  of 
the  usual  French  capitals.    The  detail  of  foliage 
develops    gradually  throughout  the  century, 
from  the  Transitional  carving  of  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel,  Glastonbury,  to  the  beautiful  adaptation 
in  some  cases  at  Wells  and  St.   David's  of 
Romanesque  outlines,   or  by  Salisbury,  Ely, 
Lincoln,  and  York  till  it  culminates  in  such 
admirable  and  truly  architectural  treatment  of 
natural  forms  as  we  see  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  in  stone  in  the  chapter-house  at  South- 
well and  the  passage  to  the  chapter-house  at 
York,  and  in  wood  in  the  stalls  of  Winchester 
Cathedral. 

It  is  time  now  to  do  as  I  did  in  speaking  of 
French  architecture,  and  to  say  something  on 
the  way  in  which  the  English  architects  did  their 
work  in  some  two  or  three  typical  examples. 
None,  I  think,  are  better  for  our  purpose  than 
Wells  and  Glastonbury  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Salisbury  on  the  other,  both  of  these  cathedrals 
being  wells  of  English  undefilcd,  and  illus- 
trating two  different  modes  of  treatment, — deco- 
ration of  the  structure  by  the  shaft  and  column 
in  the  one,  and  by  moulding  and  masonry  in  the 
other. 

At  Glastonbury,  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  of 
Hupremo  interest.  In  the  delicate  beauty  of 
its  detail,  it  is  worthy  to  bo  compared  to  the 
chapter-house  of  St.  George's,  Boschcrville. 
Tho  exocllenco  of  every  portion  is  equally  in- 
contestable in  both,  and  there  aro  some  points 
of  similarity  in  tho  two  works  which  can  rather 
perhaps  bo  felt  than  doecribed.    Tho  chapter- 


house was  built  by  Abbot  Victor,  who  was 
abbot  from  1157  to  1211,  and  its  date  is,  there- 
fore somewhat  uncertain.      The   date  of  St. 
Joseph's   Chapel,    on  the   contrary,   is  most 
exactly  defined-    The  wicker  church,  on  whose 
site  it  was  built,  was  burnt  down  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1184,  and  the  new  chapel  was  dedicated 
on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1186.  At  this  period,  then, 
we  see  a  building  in  which  the  architectural 
features  are,  in  part  detached  columns  with  caps 
and  bases  ;  in  part  mouldings  of  masonry  con- 
tinuous round  jamb  and  arch.    The  great  north 
door  illustrates  this :    two  of  its  orders  have 
shafts,  with  capitals  and  bases  ;  two,  continuous 
lines  of  carved  ornament.     The  buttresses  all 
have  engaged  shafts  at  their  angles, — i.e.,  shafts 
worked  out  of  the  masonry,  and  not  detached 
nook-shafts.    The  groining  shafts,  like  those  to 
the  buttresses,  are  all  pointed  in  section, — i.e., 
they  have  a  sharp  line  up  the  centre  of  the  face, 
and  the  same  feature  is  repeated  in  the  mould- 
ings on  the  western  turrets.    The  great  abbey 
church  to  the  east  of  this  chapel  is  all  but 
destroyed ;  but  what  remains  shows  that  its 
designers  had  advanced  in  style,  but  had  re- 
tained many  of  the  peculiarities  of  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel.    The  engaged  shafts  in  the  buttresses, 
with  the  sharp  centre,  and  the  system  of  con- 
tinuous moulded  columns ;  instead  of  detached 
shafts,  is  carried  still  further.     What  is  more 
singular,  is  that  the  wall-rib  of  the  groin- 
ing is    carried    up    from  the  window-sills, 
and   returned  round   them  also.     Thus  you 
will  see  that  the   whole  scheme   is  one  of 
moulded  stonework,  as  opposed  to  a  system 
of  columns  or  combinations  of  detached  shafts. 
At  Wells  the  same  system  is  seen.      The  cathe- 
dral was  built  during  the  episcopate  of  Jocelin 
Trotman,  who  was  consecrated  in  1206,  and  who 
died  in  1242.     From  1208  to  1214  he  was  in 
France,  havirjg  been  banished  for  taking  the 
Pope's  side  against  the  King.     Jocelin  the 
Englishman,  as  he  was  called,  knew  all  about 
the  French  art  of  the  day.    He  was  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  Reims  Cathedral 
in  1211,  and  he  saw  Notre  Dame  completed,  and 
no  doubt  many  others  of  the    great  French 
churches  in  progress.     But  even  if  he  admired 
them,  his  English  sense  made  him,  or  else  his 
English  architect  was,  as  far  as  any  one  could 
be  from  choosing  merely  to  repeat  anything  that 
he  saw,  with  the  one  doubtful  exception  that  to 
a  certain  extent  he  retained  the  square  capital. 
The  nave  piers  show  us  in  perfection  what  we 
see  only  in  ruins  at  Glastonbury.      They  are 
masses  of  masonry,  built  up  of  eight  clusters  of 
triple  shafts  carrying  alternately  octagonal  and 
square  capitals,  and  on  these  arch  mouldings  of 
three  orders,  two  of  which  are  planned  on  the 
chamfer  and  one  on  the  square.    Above  the 
triforium  is  a  long  arcade,  three  to  each  bay,  of 
moulded  members,  continuous  round  jamb  and 
arch,  and  above  this  a  clerestory,  modernised, 
it  is  true,  but  with  no  sign  of  ever  having  had 
any  inside  shafts  or  any  string-course  or  abacus 
at  the  spring  of  the  arches.    The  groining  is 
carried  upon  a  triple  shaft  built  into  the  wall. 
Everywhere  the  detail  of  moulding  and  carving 
is  admirable.     And  the  effect  of  the  modest 
dimensions  of  this  little  church  (the  nave  is  only 
37  feet  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns,  and  about  66ft.  high),  insignificant  as 
they  are  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  great 
French  churches,  is  nevertheless  very  beautiful 
and  harmonious  in  all  points  of  Aiew.  The 
groining  is  supported  by  flying  buttresses  under 
the  roofs  of  the  aisles,  but  there  are  none  above 
them.      The  clerestory  wall  is,  indeed,  very 
thick,  and  only  moderately  pierced  with  win- 
dows, so  that  the  construction  is  as  unlike  that 
of  the  examples  in  France,  of  which  I  was 
speaking  in  my  last  lecture,  as  it  well  can  be. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  before  this,  to  have  said  that 
the  north  porch  and  the  west  front  and  western 
steeples  aro  in  a  wholly  different  style  from  the 
work  I  have  been  describing  in  the  nave  and 
transepts.    The  one  is  probably  of  earlier,  the 
other  of  later,  date,  but  in  both  the  detached 
shaft  is  used  as  freely  as  possible  in  opposition 
to  the  style  of  the  nave,  whero  its  use  may 
almost  bo  said  to  have  been  prohibited. 

The  influence  of  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  or 
of  the  Doulting  masons  and  architects — which- 
ever it  was— did  not  end  here.  Throughout 
Somersetshire,  when  you  come  upon  a  piece  of 
18th-century  work,  it  is  generally  in  tho  same 
stylo.  Tho  samo  style  is  conspicuously  visible 
at  Llundaff  and  at  St.  David's,  and  seeing  that 
St.  Patrick  was  buried  in  Glastonbury,  it  would 


not  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  some  evidence 
of  its  influence  in  Ireland.  But  it  was  the  course 
of  conquest  more  probably  than  of  pilgrims 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Glastonbury 
art  into  Ireland.  Strongbow's  invasion  was  a 
South  Wales  invasion,  and  everywhere  within 
the  Irish  Pale  we  see  the  architecture  suddenly 
changed  from  the  old  Irish  style  to  one  which 
has  the  most  definite  evidence  everywhere  of  its 
Somersetshire  origin.  In  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  for  instance,  we  see  the  same 
triple  shafts,  the  same  combinations  of  groups 
of  them  to  form  columns,  the  same  alternation 
of  square  and  octagonal  caps,  the  same  fondness 
for  the  engaged  column  with  an  arris  or  edge 
formed  up  the  centre  of  its  face,  the  same 
general  proportions,  the  same  carving  of  foliage, 
and  the  same  love  of  continuous  mouldings. 
Kilkenny  Cathedral,  Kildare  Cathedral,  and 
others  show  the  same  features  as  Christ  Church, 
Dublin,  and  at  Killaloe,  and  constantly  in  Irish 
examples  we  see  the  feature  shown  at  Glaston- 
bury and  at  Wells,  and  rarely  elsewhere — the 
mouldings  of  window-jambs  returned  round  the 
sills. 

Interesting  on  all  these  grounds  as  the  church 
at  Wells  is,  I  have  selected  it  for  notice  to- 
night not  only  because  of  its  specially  English 
character,  and  of  the  influence  it  exercised,  but 
because  it  presents,  in  a  marvellously  perfect 
condition,  the  whole  group  of  attached  buildings 
which  makes  up  the  complete  English  cathedral 
establishment,  and  which  are  so  rarely  seen  re- 
maining and  still  in  use  anywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Among  them  are  the  chapter-house, 
the  cloister,  the  bishop's  palace,  all  containing 
considerable  portions  of  the  13th-century,  be- 
sides a  marvellous  collection  of  Later  Medieeval 
buildings. 

The  chapter -house  was  begun  rather  late,  and 
its  crypt  only  can  certainly  be  said  to  be  of  our 
period.  This  is  of  special  interest,  as  showing 
that  although  our  English  architects  liked  a 
square  east  end,  they  had  no  sort  of  dislike  to  a 
circular  building,  and  the  plan  of  the  crypt, 
with  its  central  column  under  that  of  the  chap- 
ter-house, the  eight  detached  shafts  which  sur- 
round it,  and  the  planning  of  the  groining  with 
none  but  triangular  bays,  will  have  much 
interest  for  those  of  you  who  followed  me  in  my 
remarks  on  the  planning  of  the  chevets  of  the 
French  churches.  The  bishop's  palace  is  not 
less  interesting.  It,  too,  was  built  by  Bishop 
Jocelin,  and  agrees  in  style  with  the  Later 
shafted  work  of  the  west  front.  Its  lower  stage 
is  mainly  a  long  groined  chamber  subdivided 
by  walls  and  partitions  and  above  this,  on  the  first 
floor,  a  long  gallery  lighted  by  windows,  which 
illustrate  well  a  favourite  development  of  the 
men  who  built  the  west  front.  They  not  only 
began  to  make  their  windows  more  decorative 
by  joining  lights  together,  but  they  gave  them 
cusped  internal  or  rear  arches.  By  cusped  arches 
I  mean  arches  which  are  formed  of  a  series  of 
curves  without  any  inclosing  arch  ;  these  occur 
frequently  in  the  west  front,  in  a  doorway  in 
the  cloister,  and  in  various  windows  in  the 
palace,  wherever  one  meets  with  the  work  of 
this  second  school  of  Wells  architects. 

From  the  simple  Early  Pointed  work  of  the 
palace  one  goes  on  to  the  slightly  later  work  of 
the  chapel,  and  thence  to  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  the  hall,  at  each  step  finding  the  development 
of  the  style  more  advanced,  till,  in  the  last,  the 
work  of  Bishop  Burnell,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury (1274 — 1292),  we  have  the  complete  change 
effected  to  the  Middle  Pointed  style.  Nowhere, 
therefore,  ffian  you  see  better  than  here  the 
gradual  change  which  the  century  saw  completed. 
At  the  beginning  we  have  the  work  of  an  archi- 
tect whose  great  idea  was  to  make  his  work 
solid,  and  yet  as  beautiful  as  possible,  by  the 
simple  use  of  well-designed  mouldings,  of 
groups  of  moulded  shafts  for  columns,  and  by 
the  simplest  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  Then, 
probably,  before  the  west  front  was  begun 
another  man  came  upon  the  scene.  The  first 
man  had  cared  nothing  for  what  was  being  done 
at  Salisbury.  He  had  been  not  only  English 
but  Somersetsliire  to  tho  root.  His  successor 
thinks  this  lino  a  mistaken  one.  Ho  admires 
what  the  Salisbury,  the  Lincoln,  and  other 
English  architects  wcro  doing,  and  covers  his 
west  front  with  arcades  or  arches,  all  carried  on 
detached  shafts,  and  enclosing  the  figures  and 
statuary  of  which  all  Englishmen  aro  or  ought 
to  be  so  proud.  His  influence  is  evident  also  in 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the 
groat  dining-hall,  where  the  windows  have  still 
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internal  jamb-shafts ;  but  in  the  end  the  early 
system  is  practically  accepted  again,  and  almost 
all  over  England,  in  the  14th  century,  the 
system  of  moulded  and  clustered  solid  shafts 
•and  continuous  bines  of  arch  and  jamb  moulding 
which  had  been  first  brought  to  perfection  in 
Wells,  was  accepted  as  the  best  and  universal 
rule. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  one  of  the 
great  examples  of  the  other  system,  and  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  see  the  effect  it  produced 
where,  as  at  Salisbury,  it  is  carried  all  through 
a  building,  instead  of  being,  as  at  "Wells,  confined 
only  to  one  front.  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  built 
from  the  ground  on  a  site  never  before  occupied. 
The  first  stones  were  laid  on  April  28th,  1 220. 
In  1225  some  altars  were  consecrated,  and  in 
1229  Bishop  Poore,  the  founder,  died,  and  in 
1258  the  cathedral  was  consecrated.  By  this 
time,  after  38  years'  work,  we  may 
assume  that  the  church  was  practically  com- 
plete. It  was  later  in  its  foundation,  probably, 
by  some  half-dozen  years  than  Wells.  Bishop 
Poore  and  his  architect — Elias,  of  Dereham, 
probably — had  no  sympathy  with  the  system  of 
design  pursued  in  the  nave  of  Wells.  The  Isle 
of  Purbeck  was  in  the  diocese,  and  there  was 
every  reason,  therefore,  for  indulging  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  use  of  its  beautiful  marble. 
The  introduction  of  detached  shafts  wherever 
possible,  and  which  follows  naturally  from  the 
use  of  marble,  wholly  changes  the  character  of 
the  architecture.  The  effect  is  admirable  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  risk  in  construction  was 
great.  The  variety  in  the  plans  of  the  clustered 
columns  at  Salisbury  was  very  great.  In  the 
nave  the  common  French  section  of  a  circular 
column  surrounded  by  four  smaller  shafts  is 
adopted,  and  here  the  shafts  are  detached  from 
the  centre  column.  In  the  choir  the  columns 
are  surrounded  by  eight  detached  shafts.  In 
the  doorways  and  windows  shafts  are  placed  in 
various  ways — in  clusters  and  one  behind 
another — so  as  to  produce  very  deep  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  with  the  advantage  that,  all 
the  lines  beins:  curved,  the  transition  from  light 
to  dark  is  never  too  abrupt.  In  the  Lady-chapel 
this  system  culminates.  The  width  is  sub- 
divided into  three  aisles,  and  the  vaults  are 
carried — one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  appear  to 
be  carried — on  shafts  so  long  and  so  delicate  and 
frail  as  to  have  required  the  very  highest  skill 
to  insure  their  standing,  even  during  their  con- 
struction, let  alone  standing  as  they  do  650 
years  after  their  erection !  The  architect 
throughout  the  cathedral  dispensed,  as  did  the 
architect  of  Wells,  with  visible  flying  buttresses; 
he  used  them  only  under  the  roofs  of  the  aisles, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  thrust  on  the  walls 
less,  he  built  his  vaults  with  stone  ribs,  filling 
in  the  spaces  between  them  with  concrete  made 
of  a  very  light  calcareous  tufa.  He  used  an 
unnecessary  thickness  of  this  material,  but  as 
it  was  extraordinarily  light,  his  construction 
was  generally  perfectly  secure,  as  in  two  or 
three  places  only  has  it  been  found  necessary  in 
later  times  to  add  flying  buttresses  above  the 
aisle  roofs.  Beautiful  as  the  detail  of  the 
cathedral  is,  there  is  generally  some  sense  of 
disappointment  in  its  interior.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  a  church  full  of  windows,  and  the  grisaille 
with  which  these  were  filled  is  almost  all  de- 
stroyed. Its  roofs  and  walls  were  richly  coloured, 
and  the  only  portion  which  remained  has  been 
restored,  and  is  no  longer  at  all  like  the  old  in 
its  effect.  The  painters,  as  at  Chartres,  painted 
the  outside  work  in  places,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  west 
porch  and  the  porch  to  the  chapter  house.  In 
other  places,  as,  e.g.,  on  the  concrete  groining  of 
the  porch  and  of  the  nave  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  cloister,  they  coloured  the  walls  axd  then 
marked  them  out  in  imitation  masonry  lines  of 
red  colour.  The  ground- plan  of  this  great 
church  is  one  of  extreme  beauty.  It  has  not 
only  the  usual  transept  with  an  eastern  aisle, 
but  to  the  east  of  this  a  second  and  shorter 
transept  devised  evidently  in  emulation  of  the 
eastern  transept  of  Canterbury,  which  itself  was 
no  doubt  derived  from  the  great  Benedictine 
abbey  church  of  Cluny,  now  destroyed,  and  be- 
fore its  destruction  the  only  church  in  Prance  in 
which  this  beautiful  arrangement  was  seen. 
This  eastern  transept  has  also  its  aisle  on  the 
east,  and  is  of  less  width  and  proportion  than 
the  great  transept.  East  of  the  choir  are  three 
lower  chapels,  in  which  are  the  delicate  arrange- 
ments of  clustered  and  single  marble  shafts 
which  I  have  already  referred  to  ;  and  it  was  in 
the  side  walls  of  the  central  of  these  three  chapels 


that,  before  Wyatt's  so-called  restoration,  there 
remained  an  arcade  which,  for  perfection  of  de- 
sign and  execution,  has  never,  1  am  bold  to  say, 
been  surpassed  anywhere  in  Europe.  It  is  now 
built  into  the  west  wall  of  the  eastern  transept, 
and  will  ere  long,  I  believe,  be  seen  again  in  its 
old  place.  If  it  is  possible  to  say  so  much  of  the 
interior,  what  may  we  not  say  of  the  exterior  ? 
With  one  exception, — the  destruction  of  the 
detached  bell-tower,  which  stood  in  the  church- 
yard till  Wyatt's  time, — the  church  is  now  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  when  it  left  its  builder's 
hands.  Elias  of  Dereham  might  well  deplore 
the  changes  which  men  have  made  in  the  colour 
of  his  interior.  But  could  he  see  it  again  he 
would  be  amazed  with  the  beauty  which  time 
has  given  to  the  exterior.  There  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  building  in  Christendom  on  so  grand  a 
scale,  which  is  so  complete,  so  uniform  in  style, 
so  good  in  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts  to 
the  whole,  and  altogether,  and  from  every  point 
of  view,  so  thoroughly  beautiful,  as  this  grand 
and  most  English  church.  Its  surroundings  are 
as  beautiful.  The  quiet  close, — unknown  out  of 
England, — surrounded  by  deanery  and  prebendal 
houses,  by  a  bishop's  palace  founded  at  the  same 
timeasthe  cathedral,  the  whole  group  surrounded 
by  its  ancient  wall,  and  entered  by  its  old  gate- 
ways, is  in  itself  a  sight  for  an  architect;  but  out 
of  the  green  sward  which  surrounds  it  on  all 
sides  the  matchless  church  rises,  with  its  beauti- 
ful cloisters,  its  splendid  polygonal  chapter- 
house, its  octagonal  vestry  on  its  southern  side, 
in  such  completeness  of  grace  and  beauty  as 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Like  Wells,  Salisbury  is  a  cathedral  well 
worthy  of  a  young  architect's  study  above  most 
others.  For  not  only  will  he  find  there  the 
work  of  the  mason  in  all  its  varieties  ;  he  will 
find,  too,  woodwork  of  all  sorts,  moulded,  carved, 
and  plain, — roofs,  doors,  chests,  tables,  choir- 
stalls,  even  the  great  wooden  wheel  which  was 
used  to  raise  the  stone  for  the  steeple  ;  and  in 
every  portion  he  will  find  evidence  of  the  same 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  completeness,  which  is 
the  true  mark  of  a  good  architect  at  all  times. 
The  detail  everywhere  is  admirable.  The  carving 
of  foliage  is  very  different  from,  though  in 
my  opinion  generally  inferior  to,  that  at  Wells, 
and  there  is  one  very  singular  feature  which  is 
seldom  seen  in  England.  The  arcades  of  the 
parapets,  and  in  many  other  places,  are  carried 
on  quite  regardless  of  the  buttresses  which  inter- 
sect and  stop  them.  So  that  e.g.,  in  the  front  of 
the  transepts,  there  are  arcades  not  regularly 
divided,  but  quite  accidently  arranged  with  half 
or  a  third  of  an  arch  abutting  against  a  buttress, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  buttress  being 
an  after-thought  put  on  against  the  arcade. 

I  should  have  liked  to  take  you  on  to  the  other 
great  thirteenth-century  churches,  to  talk  to  you 
about  Archbishop  Walter  Grey's  magnificent 
work  the  transept  of  York,  and  to  compare  this 
with  his  work  at  Southwell.  I  should  have  liked 
to  show  what  Saint  Hugh,  and,  after  him, 
Jocelin  of  Wells's  brother,  Hugh  of  Wells,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  did  so  exquisitely  in  their  glorious 
minster,  and,  above  all,  to  have  seen  what  that 
great  Yorkshireman,  Henry  Murdac,  once  monk 
of  Clairvaux,  then  abbot  of  Vauclair,  then  of 
Fountains,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
did  in  the  magnificent  abbey,  so  much  of  which 
still  remains  in  the  beautif  ul  valley  of  the  Skell ; 
how  at  Fountains  he  built  at  first  in  a  French 
style,  and  how,  as  elsewhere,,  gradually  the  En- 
glish art  re-asserted  itself.  But,  after  all,  the 
story  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  the 
superlative  interest  of  such  an  abbey  as  Foun- 
tains is  in  the  insight  that  it  gives  us  into  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  The  more 
one  sees  of  it  the  more  does  one  discover  that  in 
those  good  days  there  was  no  such  distinction 
between  domestic  architecture  and  ecclesiastical 
as  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  exist.  The 
same  details  that  were  applied  to  one  were 
thought  suitable  to  the  other  ;  it  was  the  best 
construction  and  the  most  suitable  arrangement, 
the  most  beautiful  proportion,  the  most  delicate 
moulding  of  stonework,  the  truest  system  of 
carving  of  foliage,  that  were  everywhere  seen, 
whether  the  work  to  be  done  was  for  a  house  or 
a  church,  for  a  monastery  or  for  a  castle.  The 
work  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  at  Winchester 
is  as  good  as  that  of  Bishop  de  Lucy  at  the  same 
time  in  the  cathedral.  The  castle  at  Chepstow 
is  as  good,  and  in  the  same  style,  as  the  abbey  at 
Tintern,  and  the  hall  for  the  layman  at  Acton 
Burnell  is  on  the  same  Hues  as  the  hall  which 
Bishop  Burnell  built  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 


century  in  the  palace  at  Wells.  No  more 
pernicious  doctrine  has  ever  been  inculcated  than 
that  which  supposes  one  sort  of  art  to  be  sacred 
and  unfit  for  use  fortecular  purposes.  The  best  art 
is  that  which  is  fittest  for  the  first  purpose,  and 
I  suppose  we  all  agree  that  wo  Khould,  if  it  were 
possible,  like  to  have  it  for  the  other  also.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  which 
eo  much  remains  to  be  said  that  I  am  distressed 
to  think  how  inadequately  I  have  been  able  to 
say,  what,  with  more  time,  I  hope  I  might  have 
said  in  detail  on  the  subject.  It  was  impossible 
that  in  an  hour  all  could  be  said  that  might  be  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  saying  something  new  to  you  if  I  took 
a  somewhat  similar  line  on  the  development  of 
styles  in  the  best  periods  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  than  if  I  tried  to  show  you  exactly  how 
they  differed  one  from  another  in  each  detail  of 
their  work,  and  exactly  what  those  details  were. 
It  is  my  fault  if  I  have  failed  to  show  you  how 
interesting  the  study  may  be  made  if  you  pursue 
it  with  something  beyond  themere  daily  drudgery 
of  attention  to  business.  The  other  arts  hardly 
afford  the  young  student  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure 
or  the  profit  from  such  studies  which  everywhere 
throughout  the  civilised  world  attend  the  earnest 
student  of  architecture,  and  my  last  words  to 
you  for  this  year  are,  that  you  should  regard  the 
addresses  which  I  have  given  as  being  entirely 
meant  to  be  suggestive  of  further  lines  of  study 
and  investigation  by  yourselves.  And  I  end  as 
I  began,  by  impressing  on  you  that  no  one  can 
become  a  good  architect  who  does  not  earnestly 
study  what  men  have  done  before,  who  has  not 
enthusiasm  for  his  art  to  make  him  long  and 
resolve  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  good  in  its 
practice,  and  who  is  not  ready  to  show  that  he 
has  enthusiasm  by  the  industry  which  surely 
attends  it,  and  without  which  no  study,  no 
lectures,  and  no  schools  can  be  of  any  real 
service. 

THE  BUILDING  ARTS  OF  INDIA.* 
By  General  Macxagan,  R.E. 

EVERYONE  who  has  been  in  India  has  had 
opportunity,  at  some  time  or  other,  of 
taking  notice  of  the  buildings  in  the  places  at 
which  he  has  had  to  take  up  his  abode  for  a 
time.  He  may,  indeed,  be  often  in  places  where 
there  is  not  much  to  be  seen.  The  ordinary 
dwellings  of  the  people  will  not  in  India,  more 
than  elsewhere,  present  much  that  will  be 
thought  worth  observing.  Yet,  even  in  the 
simplest  of  dwellings,  one  may  see  how  much 
can  be  made  of  very  slender  local  resources,  and 
how  well,  under  the  guidance  of  ancient  custom 
and  personal  experience,  they  are  turned  to 
account.  When  you  hear  of  cottage-walls  made 
of  mud  it  does  not  sound  nice  to  English  ears. 
But,  when  you  see  it,  you  find  it  is  something 
better  than  you  thought.  Put  together  solidly 
and  tnickly,  it  becomes  one  mass  throughout, 
and,  hardening  as  it  dries,  it  forms  a  compact 
and  effective  protection  against  heat  and  against 
rain.  In  greater  mass,  this  simple  material 
forms  the  very  efficient  defensive  works  of  what 
are  well  known  as  mud  forts  in  India.  How 
simply,  also,  do  we  find  roof  protection  supplied 
by  a  skilful  use  of  the  common  reeds  and  grass 
that  grow  in  the  jungle  (jungle,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, is  the  familiar  name  both  for  forest  and 
all  uncultivated  waste,  which,  except  in  driest 
tracts,  commonly  becomes  a  wilderness  of  shrubs 
and  thorny  trees  and  tall  grasses) .  A  roof  cover- 
ing of  reeds,  of  no  great  thickness,  does  not 
truly  afford  much  protection  against  the  sun, 
and  will  not  exclude  the  heaviest  rain ;  but  it 
is  very  wonderful  to  see  what  it  can  do.  At 
places  in  the  hills,  you  shall  see  local  material 
of  another  kind  turned  to  account  for  roof 
covering,  in  a  cheap  and  effective  way  ;  large 
flat  slabs  of  easily- split  stone,  doing  duty  as 
slates,  with  lumps  of  rock  laid  upon  them  to 
hold  them  in  their  place.  In  India,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  there  is  something  worth  no- 
ticing in  the  way  in  which  the  simplest  of  avail- 
able means  and  materials  are  turned  to  account 
in  very  simple  ways.  In  India  we  notice  next 
something  more.  When  we  get  above  the  very 
lowest  and  poorest  kinds  of  human  habitations, 
we  begin  to  see  manifested  a  demand  for  some 
ornament.  The  ornament  may  be  of  a  very  rude 
character,  but  there  it  is.    Something  is  wanted 

*  Part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
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more  than  t!:at  the  building  stall  servo  its  direct 
and  essential  purpose.  You  may  find  ornamen- 
tation given  in  colour  or  in  wood- carving.  The 
■white-washed  door-jatnbs  may  have  streaks  of 
ochre,  diversified  with  curved  lines  and  spots, 
and  sometimes  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the 
owner  or  the  village  artist.  But  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  higher  class  in  the  rough  carvings  of 
the  lintels  and  the  door-posts  of  houses  in  even 
lowly,  unpretending  villages.  Bough  carvings, 
no  doubt,  they  often  are,  of  simple  waving  lines 
or  geometric  patterns,  after  the  fashion  of  greater 
and  more  elaborate  work  in  larg-e  cities.  The}' 
are  very  unsymmetrical,  perhaps,  and  very  un- 
even. But  this  is  nothing  ;  the  eye  does  not 
care  to  be  critical  in  looking  at  these  things. 
The  ideas  and  aims  are  good,  if  the  execution 
is  something  rustic.  Rustic  or  not,  the  effect  is 
very  pleasing.  It  admits  of  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  treatment  rises  to  various  degrees 
of  excellence.  But  the  great  thing  is  that  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  felt  desire  for  something 
more  than  mere  needs.  A  something  pleasing 
to  the  eye  has  become  a  need,  and  it  finds,  in  its 
simple  way,  on  the  spot,  the  art  that  is  capable 
of  satisfying  the  demand. 

There  is  often  a  sort  of  idea  that  one  must  go 
back  a  great  way  for  specimens  of  excellence  in 
various  arts,  and,  among  these,  the  arts  con- 
nected with  building.  In  India,  as  elsewhere, 
peoplehavebeeninthehabitof  saying  that  nosuch 
buildings  are  erected  now  as  in  the  days  gone 
by,  and  that  certain  old  arts  are  lost.  It  has 
been  concluded  that  the  capacity  for  such  work 
has  died  out.  It  is  one  phase  of  the  idea  pre- 
vailing in  all  ages  that  former  times  were  better. 
It  may  be  the  case  that  wc  cannot  point  to  any- 
thing in  India,  built  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  to  ecpial  the  grand  Hindu  temples  of 
Tanjore,  the  Jain  buildinps  at  Abu,  the  Taj 
Mahal  at  Agra,  the  Jama  Masjid  at  Delhi.  The 
occasion  for  erecting  such  buildings  and  the 
means  are  wanting.  We  are  not  warranted  in 
adding,  also,  the  ability  to  design  and  to  execute 
them.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  for  great 
and  beautiful  buildings,  great  expenditure  of 
money  and  labour  is  required.  It  was  perhaps 
a  stern  necessity  that  stopped  the  second  tower 
alongside  the  stately  Kutb  Micar  at  Delhi,  and 
the  second  tomb  opposite  the  Taj,  and  elsewhere 
left  intended  works  unfinished.  The  ability  was 
not  wanting,  but  the  means. 

We  are  not  fully  able  to  say  where  the  earliest 
building  arts  came  from,  of  which  we  see  the 
illustrations  in  India.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  any  distinctive  art  of  this  kind  was  brought 
in  by  the  intellectual  race  which,  at  a  remote 
age,  entered  India  from  the  north-west,  and 
gradually  extended  southwards  over  their  new 
country.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
fouud  architecture  among  the  people  of  the 
south.  In  whatever  way  acquired,  the  Hindus 
have  shown  a  very  admirable  power  of  forming 
a  style,  and  working  it  with  great  variety  of 
treatment,  and  great  beauty  of  detail,  though 
not  always  equal  soundness  of  construction. 
No  special  reference  is  made  by  the  historians  of 
the  Greek  invasion  to  fine  buildings  in  India  at 
that  time.  But  the  mention  of  Taxila  as  a  great 
and  magnificent  city,  seems  to  tell  of  buildings 
at  that  place  which  were  of  some  importance. 
And  now  we  have  there  only  the  ruins  or  traces 
of  numerous  small  Buddhist  topes ;  and  a  few 
other  remains,  which  are  undoubtedly  Greek. 

Muhammadan  architecture,  which  came  in 
from  the  West,  assumed  more  graceful  forms  in 
India  than  it  had  done  in  Persia.  It  developed 
other  forms  again  when  it  travelled  westward, 
and  took  root  in  Spain.  Moreover,  in  India  it 
adopted,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and 
under  the  influence  to  some  extent  of  his  en- 
larged and  liberal  views,  Hindu  forms  of 
ornament,  as  well  as  of  construction,  in  woi'ks 
d'stinctly  Muhammadan,  and  this  in  a  manner 
very  effective  and  beautiful.  And,  similarly,  in 
many  parts  of  India,  wo  find  Hindu  buildings 
of  reci  nt  centuries  adopting,  with  moro  or  less 
success,  Muhammad  an  forms  of  constructions, 
with  corresponding  ornament.  They  would 
appear  to  have  something  in  common,  in  their 
fundamental  ideas,  which  allows  of  these  adapt;  - 
tions  without  marked  fault.  It  is  otherwise 
whi  u  wo  see  Oriental  forms  trying  to  adopt 
Italian  features,  as  at  Lucknow,  whero,  in  some 
eases,  the  mistake  is  aggravated  by  the  ell'ort  to 
make  a  good  show  with  inferior  means. 

The  dome  and  arch,  borrowed  by  somo  modern 
Hindu  buildings,  are  foreign  to  pure  Hindu 
work.    Tho  construction  was  unknown  to  the 


earlier  Indian  builders.  A  well-known  illus- 
tration of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  gateway 
of  the  Kutb  inclosure  at  Delhi,  built  in  the 
earliest  Bathan  times.  The  arch-shaped  en- 
trance is  not  an  arch,  but  the  form  is  given  by 
horizontal  courses  of  stones  projecting  one 
beyond  another,  till  they  meet.  It  would  appear 
that  Hindu  workmen,  unacquainted  with  the 
arch  construction,  were  employed  to  execute  the 
work  to  a  prescribed  aich  form.  The  same 
thing  is  to  be  seen  in  a  covered  passage  at  the 
ruinsof  Ranigatt,  a  Buddhist  fortified  monastery, 
a  little  beyond  our  Yusufzai  frontier,  to  the 
west  of  Torbela  on  the  Indus,  above  Attok. 
Likewise  in  some  old  bridges  in  Orissa.  The 
high  pyramidal  roofs  of  Hindu  temples  in  the 
south  of  India  have  a  dome-shaded  crown, 
which  is  not  a  dome.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  large  Buddhist  topes,  the  large 
buildings  of  the  beehive  shape,  now  pretty 
familiar  from  drawings  and  photographs,  are 
not  domes,  but  are  formed  on  a  solid  core. 

One  of  the  most  observable  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  best  of  the  old  Hindu  buildings 
and  groups  of  buildings,  is  the  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  choice  of  site,  and  the  admirable 
skill  with  which  the  choice  has  been  made.  We 
admire  the  way  in  which  English  abbe)'S  and 
monasteries  found  out  lovely  sheltered  spots  in 
which  to  plant  themselves,  in  green  and  peace- 
ful valleys  of  our  own  land.  No  less  happy  has 
been  the  success  of  the  Hindus  in  the  choice  of 
situations  for  their  buildings.  Temples,  in 
shady  glens  and  on  wooded  hill-sides,  have  been 
placed  where  they  have  beautiful  back-grounds 
of  crag  and  forest,  of  rich  colour  and  of  varied 
foliage.  Such  are  numerous  Hindu  buildings, 
small  and  large,  in  Central  India  and  Southern 
India,  in  Bajputana,  in  Kashmir,  and  else- 
where. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Buddhist  buildings,  mon- 
asteries, temples,  and  topes,  or  relic  monuments, 
are  many  of  them  built  on  the  open  plain,  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  better  ground,  with  no 
reason  that  is  now  apparent  for  the  choice  of 
their  position.  Other  buildings  of  the  Buddhists 
occupy,  like  those  of  the  Hindus  and  the 
Muhammadans,  commanding  sites  which  seem 
to  have  been  cart  fully  selected.  Some,  at  least, 
of  those  which  stand  on  what  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  chance  sites,  are  connected  with 
incidents  in  the  traditional  life  of  Buddha,  which 
may  account  for  the  exact  position  in  which 
they  are  built.  And  others  probably  have  a 
similar  history. 

Our  building  predecessors  in  India  did  not 
meddle  much  with  the  large  rivers.  They  had 
to  build  some  defensive  walls  and  terraces  on 
their  banks.  Bridges,  of  course,  they  did  not 
build  across  such  rivers.  Never  till  railways 
brought  their  demand  for  a  continuous  running 
line  did  the  British  Government  attempt  any- 
thing more  than  floating-- bridges  on  these  rivers 
in  the  plains.  And  when  we  consider  the 
character  of  the  rivers  and  the  requirements 
of  a  permanent  bridge,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  surprised  that  even  the  wealthy 
Mughal  princes  and  their  engineers  did  not 
apply  their  strength  and  skill  to  works  of  this 
class,  and  were  content,  as  their  predecessors 
for  many  centuries  had  been,  to  use  boats.  The 
pier  foundations  of  one  of  our  railway  bridges 
were  scooped  away  by  the  stream,  at  a  depth  of 
70  feet  below  the  river-bed.  Another  of  these 
rivers,  at  a  place  where  a  railway-crossing  is 
being  built  at  this  present  time,  has  been  known 
to  rise,  in  exceptional  floods,  upwards  of  90  feet 
above  its  low-water  level.  We  can  feel,  in  the 
face  of  facts  like  these,  that  it  was  right  to  let 
the  permanent  bridges  wait  till  the  days  of  rail- 
roads. 

Over  swift  and  rocky  rivers  in  the  hill  country, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  by  asinglo  span, 
suspension  bridges  of  hempen  ropes  or  cables 
made  of  birch-twigs  have  long  been  in  use.  On 
roads  where  laden  cattlo  were  used,  something 
different  was  required  for  crossing  tho  rivers. 
The  kind  of  bridge  called  sanga  in  the  northern 
hills  is  a  good  and  useful  construction,  for  which 
the  materials  were  commonly  available.  A 
number  of  beams,  laid  side  by  side,  project 
from  each  bank  of  tho  river,  slightly  pointing 
upwards,  firmly  secured  by  being  built  into  tho 
bank,  and  heavily  laden  at  tho  shore  end. 
Another  set  of  beams  is  made,  in  like  manner, 
to  project  beyond  these,  and  others  again  till  tho 
spaco  left  in  mid-stream  can  be  crossed  by  single 
limbers.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  tho  overlapping 
stone  construction.    On  cart  roads,  whero  some- 


thing more  i3  wanted,  there  are  no  masonry 
bridges  in  large  single  spans  by  native  builders, 
such  as  have  now  been  built  in  British  times. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  a  few 
years  ago,  two  brick  bridges,  each  of  a  single 
arch,  140ft.  span,  were  built  (by  Lieut. -Colonel 
James  Browne,  R.E.)  over  two  of  the  rivers  of 
the  Kangra  district  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
main  line  of  cart-road  along  that  beautiful 
valley. 

In  the  choice  of  their  materials,  we  see  much 
to  admire  in  tho  works  of  the  native  builders 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  India.  In  the  most 
lively  times  of  Mughal  building  energy,  the  free 
outlay  on  grand  works  brought  costly  stone 
from  long  distances,  and  well  has  their  white 
marble  and  red  sandstone  been  turned  to 
account.  The  most  ordinary  building  materials, 
being  such  as  the  earth  supplies,  have  been  the 
same  in  all  ages.  The  difference  in  their  use, 
at  different  times  and  places,  coi  sists  in  the 
choice  that  is  made  of  the  better  or  the 
worse,  and  in  the  means  available,  in  money  or 
appliances,  for  conveying  what  was  selected  to 
the  place  where  it  was  to  be  used. 

When  we  speak  of  power  to  convey  what  was 
selected  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  used,, 
we  observe  that  in  India  this  power  is  not  often 
illustrated,  as  in  some  other  countries,  by  great 
buildings  constructed  of  enormous  stones.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  favourite 
ambitions  of  the  builders  whose  work  is  now 
to  be  found  in  India.  There  are,  of  course, 
big  stones  in  some  buildings,  but  their  big- 
ness is  on  a  different  scale  from  that  adopted 
in  other  lands,  and  is  not  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  admiration  which  we  feel  in  seeing 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere.  There  is- 
a  big  trough  at  Vizianagar,  in  Southern 
India,  cut  out  of  a  single  stone  between  30  and 
40  feet  in  length,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  has 
never  been  moved  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  There  is  a  temple  in  Kashmir  which  is 
built  of  five  stones,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
corner  piers,  with  its  portion  of  roof,  and  the 
fifth  a  square  pointed  piece,  which  crowns  it. 
But  the  whole  building  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
size  of  one  of  the  big  stones  in  the  terrace  wall 
of  the  temple  at  Baalbek. 

The  masonry  of  the  outer  inclosure  walls  and 
basements  of  certain  Buddhist  works  in  Nerth- 
Western  India,  perhaps  the  oldest  masonry  now 
standing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  effective  roughness.  It  is  with- 
out mortar.  The  large  stones  are  uusquared. 
They  have  a  tolerably  flatf ace,  but  there  has  been 
no  endeavour  to  make  them  fit  each  other.  Between 
the  stones  are  irregular  gaps  of  varying  width, 
which  are  filled  in  with  pieces  of  slaty  rock,  all 
laid  flat,  and  firmly  driven  home  into  these  wide 
joints.  There  are  many  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  Buddhist  tract  of  the  Punjab 
frontier  districts. 

There  are  likewise  in  India  stone  circles- 
of  upright  blocks,  like  those  well  known  in 
England  and  other  countries.  In  one  of  these 
circles  near  the  village  of  Asota,  in  Yusufzai, 
north-east  of  Peshawar,  about  50ft.  in  diameter, 
the  stones  have  been  roughly  hewn  on  two  sides. 
Their  greatest  thickness  is  about  2ft.,  and  the 
greatest  height  of  any  now  standing  is  between 
lift,  and  12ft. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  (speaking  gene- 
rally) even  the  oldest  buildings  in  India  have 
suffered  from  exposure ;  and  this  exposure  is 
sometimes  of  a  very  trying  kind.  The  buildings 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  choice  that  has  been 
made  of  the  stones  used  in  them.  A  dark  and 
hard  blue  limestone  has  been  a  favourite  mate- 
rial with  the  Hindus.  It  receives  fine  sculpture, 
and  retains  sharp,  well-de  fined  edges.  Much  of 
the  Buddhist  sculptured  work  in  the  north-west 
of  India,  where  sculpture  is  very  abundant,  is 
on  hard  clay-slate.  The  sculpture  on  these 
buildings  is  mostly  on  tho  interior  faces.  The 
Jain  temples  at  Dilwara,  on  Mount  Abu,  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  carved  inside,  are  of  white 
marble.  Outside,  these  buildings  are  of  studied 
plainness,  not  as  the  Hindu  buildings,  great  and 
small,  in  all  parts  of  India,  which  carry  much 
ornamentation  outside ;  tho  largest  of  these — 
the  magnificent  temples  of  Tanjore,  Trichino- 
poli,  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  and  other  places  in 
tho  south,  of  Nassik  in  the  west,  and  of  Orissa 
in  the  east — being  covered  throughout  with 
elaborate  carved  ornament  and  sculpture  On 
the  hills  of  the  Salt  Range  in  the  Punjab  (hills 
containing  the  great  mines  of  rock-salt)  are 
Hindu  temples  of  a  grey  limestone,  naturally  of 
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a  somewhat  honeycombed  texture,  winch  has 
suffered  further  from  the  weather. 

In  the  great  iuaperal  cities  of  tho  Mughals 
white  marble  and  red  sandstone  have  been 
largely  used  together,  and  with  excellent  effect. 
The  marble  is  polished,  and  well  withstands  the 
weather.  But  though  it  suffers  little  from  the 
weather,  there  is  another  kind  of  injury,  very 
subtle  and  troublesome,  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
However  carefully  and  closely  the  stones  have 
been  laid,  yet,  into  the  joints  between  them,  on 
domes  and  terrace  roofs,  on  cornices  and  parapets, 
the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees  will  find  their  way, 
and  there  begin  to  grow  and  thrust  their  roots 
beneath.  The  pipal  tree  is  particularly  insidious 
in  this  kind  of  attack  on  unwatched  stone-work, 
and  if  allowed  to  stay,  as  we  see  it  has  been 
sometimes,  it  will  slowly,  but  strongly,  dislodge 
the  stones,  and,  if  there  is  water  near  tho  foot 
■of  the  building,  will  push  its  long  roots  through 
the  wall,  and  down  towards  the  moisture  that  it 
seeks. 

In  the  Muhammadan  buildings  of  Akbar's 
and  later  reigns — the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
later  half  of  the  sixteenth  —the  red  sandstone  is 
very  largely  used.  There  are  buildings  of 
earlier  date,  now  six  and  seven  centuries  old,  in 
which  this  stone,  frequently  bearing  Arabic 
inscriptions  in  raised  letters,  is  still  sharp-edged 
and  fresh.  It  contrasts  very  favourably  in  this 
respect  with  many  buildings  in  England  sadly 
-defaced  by  weathering  of  the  sandstone.  Oxford, 
perhaps,  looks  more  venerable  where  the  edges 
of  the  stone  are  worn  and  rounded,  and  the 
form  of  the  moulding  lost ;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  if  this  had  not  happened.  There  are 
buildings  in  this  country  of  a  sandstone  much 
resembling  in  colour  and  general  appearance 
that  of  the  Mughal  works  in  Northern  India,  but 
very  different  in  durability.  The  exposed 
masonry  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Coventry,  is  seriously  worn  away,  and  seems  to 
be  crumbling  continuously  mw.  In  past  days, 
•endeavour  has  been  made  to  hold  together  with 
iron  straps  parts  that  were  in  danger  of 
separating,  and  in  some  of  these  places  little 
more  than  the  iron  strap  now  remains. 

In  the  Indian  buildings  in  which  both  white 
marble  and  red  sandstone  are  used,  the  contrast 
of  colour  is  sometimes  given  by  the  use  of  the 
different  materials  for  different  parts  of  the 
building,  sometimes  by  using  them'together,  in 
alternate  bands,  or  otherwise  combined.  Colour 
is  likewise  shown  in  the  Muhammadan  buildings 
by  mlaid  work  in  the  piers  of  the  arcades,  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches,  and  other  parts,  and  by 
lines  of  black  marble  inlaid  in  the  white.  The 
inlaid  work  is  executed  on  a  large  scale  in  some 
buildings.  The  stones  chiefly  used  are  blood- 
stone, carnelian,  and  agates.  The  inlaid  work, 
■besides  that  on  the  borders  of  panels  and  else- 
where in  geometric  figures,  is  chiefly  representa- 
tions of  flowers  in  conventional  style,  and  often 
^.h  much  freedom  from  the  rigid  symmetry 
which  prevails  in  most  Oriental  designs.  In- 
scriptions in  the  Persian  or  Arabic  characters 
are  either  inlaid  or  carved  in  raised  letters,  not 
engraved  like  our  inscriptions.  In  the  interior 
•of  the  great  reception- halls  of  imperial  build- 
ings, and  the  more  ornate  private  apartments, 
gilding  also  was  much  used.  But  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  Muhammadan  buildings 
are  those  in  which  there  is  least  colour  or  ap- 
plied decoration  of  any  kind,  so  elegant  are  the 
forms  and  so  just  the  proportions  of  the  several 
parts,  so  refined  the  mouldings,  and  so  true  the 
•execution.  One  other  kind  of  ornamental  work 
°*  m™h  heauty  is  especially  to  be  observed  in 
these  buildings,  the  stone  screen-work  of  open 
tracery-large  thin  slabs  of  marble  or  sand- 
stone, pierced  with  geometric  figures  of  great 
variety.  Very  good  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian  section  of  the 
bouth  Kensington  Museum. 

The  comparatively  small  variety  of  colour 
thinly  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
•at  Agra— the  Indian  building  perhaps  best 
known  m  England— is  the  cause  of  its  having 
irequently  been  felt,  at  first  sight,  to  be  heavy, 
At  is  not  really  unrelieved  by  variety.  Besides 
some  inlaid  coloured  work,  it  has  straight  lines 

°l  L-  marble  inlaid>  black  z'S-zaS  iines  on 
the  thin  engaged  pillars  at  the  corners,  inlaid 
•ornament  following  the  outline  of  the  parapets, 
and  encircling  the  neck  of  the  dome,  and  inlaid 
inscriptions  in  large  letters.  But  so  immense  is 
the  mass  of  white  marble,  that  the  relief  thus 
afforded  is  comparatively  small.  A  little  study 
of  the  building  reconciles  the  spectator  to  this 


massiveness,  and  only  leaves  him  full  of  wonder 
and  delight  with  the  beauty  as  well  as  grandeur 
of  the  building.  Its  surroundings  are  on  a  scale 
of  corresponding  magnificence.  Ihs  great  square 
inclosure,  with  its  splendid  gateway,  and  the 
minarets  at  the  corners;  the  straight-lined 
garden  and  its  broad  masonry  channels, 
with  shallow  stream  of  water  and  rows 
of  fountains  in  the  middle ;  the  sombre 
lines  of  tall  dark  cypresses,  with  trees  of 
more  varied  foliage  and  colour  throughout  the 
garden ; — it  is  with  these  things  about  it,  and  a 
sense  of  great  stillness  and  solemnity  over  the 
whole,  that  we  look  at  this  magnificent  marble 
tomb.  And  we  feel  how  large  a  measure  of 
respect  and  gratitude  is  due  to  the  men  who  did 
all  this,  to  those  who  purposed  and  devised  a 
monument  on  this  scale  of  grandeur,  and  those 
who  executed  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  con- 
ception. Have  not  we  reason  to  be  glad  that 
the  wealth  of  building-power  in  those  days 
threw  itself  into  forts  and  palaces,  mosques  and 
tombs,  pleasure-gardens  for  princes,  and  serais 
for  travellers  ?  What  should  we  not  have  lost 
if  Shah  Jahan,  for  instance,  had  been  a  prince 
of  smaller  and  more  modest  aims,  and  had 
bestowed  the  best  efforts  of  his  architects  on 
jails  and  court-houses,  town-halls  and  barracks, 
hospitals  and  schools  ?  Their  time  has  come. 
But  it  is  better  for  art  that  Shah  Jahan  had 
his  turn  at  something  else.  The  world  has 
gained. 

If  defect  of  colour  enhances  the  noble  massive- 
ness of  the  Taj,  we  feel  this  to  be  in  agreement 
with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  building. 
The  use  of  colour  on  Mughal  buildings  was  well 
understood  and  very  general.  In  the  beautiful 
and  wonderful  city  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  so  many  travellers  to  and  from  India  have 
nowadays  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  we  find  a 
large  amount  of  colouring  of  buildings,  most  of 
it  very  Oriental  in  character.  But  India  has 
nothing  to  show  of  exactly  the  same  kind. 
Buildings  of  brick,  in  India,  if  not  faced  with 
stone,  were  thickly  plastered,  and  the  colouring 
was  given  by  figured  designs,  not  whole  surfaces 
of  colour,  or  by  a  facing  of  glazed  work,  which 
is  of  two  kinds,  on  pottery  and  on  plaster. 

The  use  of  g-lazed  tiles  and  glazed  plaster 
seems  in  India  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  western 
frontier  provinces  of  Sind  and  the  Punjab.  But 
there  are  many  good  specimens  at  Gwalior, 
Delhi,  and  elsewhere,  of  buildings  thus  coloured. 
The  work  goes  by  the  general  name  of  KAshi. 
Glazed  tiles  are  used  when  a  large  surface  is  to 
be  uniformly  coloured.  Patterns  also  of  different 
colours  are  given  on  single  tiles.  The  glazing 
on  plaster  is  used  for  coloured  devices,  made  up 
of  separate  small  pieces,  of  the  different  colours, 
and  these  are  laid  on  and  cemented  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  building.  The  plaster,  which  is  made 
of  lime  and  sand,  receives  first  a  very  thin  coat- 
ing of  glass  containing  lead,  which  both  gives 
a  fair  smooth  surface  for  the  coloured  glazing 
that  is  to  be  afterwards  applied,  and  enables 
it  to  adhere.  Both  these  arts  seem  to  have 
been  imported  from  Persia.  The  earliest 
specimens  of  glazed-tile  work  known  are 
at  Mashad  and  Tabriz.  The  name  Green 
Dome  {Sab:  Gitmlaz)  which  is  given  to  a 
conspicuous  building  at  Mashhad,  of  which 
the  city  is  proud,  is  also  borne  by  a  tomb  at 
Lahore,  of  which  the  green  covering  of  the  dome 
is  in  good  preservation.  Another  at  Lahore  is 
similarly  called  Blue  Dome  (Li la  Gumbaz).  The 
cities  of  Multan  in  the  Punjab,  and  Tatta,  and 
Hyderabad  in  Sind,  and  others,  have  good  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  work,  as  well  as  of  the 
plaster  Kdshi  work  used  for  wall  decorations 
and  inscriptions.  Lahore  has  many  of  great 
excellence  aDd  beauty  ;  the  most  complete  is  the 
mosque  of  Wazir  Khan,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  figured  tile  work  is  now  carried  on  in  Sind, 
at  Tatta,  on  the  Indus,  and  at  Hala,  30  miles 
north  of  Hyderabad.  The  Masjid,  built  by  Shah 
Jahun,  at  Tatta,  has  had  the  deficient  tile  work 
lately  restored.  At  this  place  there  is  no  glazed 
work  of  the  other  kind — that  is,  on  inlaid  pieces 
of  plaster. 

Indian  brickwork,  except  in  wells,  is  rarely 
seen,  for  it  is  always  covered,  or  meant  to  be 
covered  in  one  of  these  ways.  Its  quality  is 
excellent,  though  its  appearance  is  coarse,  as  it 
was  not  meant  to  be  seen.  Well-burnt  bricks 
are  united  by  well-made  but  rough  mortar,  the 
mortar  courses  being  of  great  thickness,  often 
much  thicker  than  the  bricks,  giving  the  work 
the  appearance  almost  of  a  concrete  wall  with 
thin  bands  of  red  brick.    It  is  indeed  a  concrete. 


A  similar  material  is  used  for  terraced  floors  and 
roofs.  And  there  are  cases  where,  the  wood 
and  tiles  on  which  it  was  laid  having  decayed 
and  fallen  away,  the  terrace  covering  has  re- 
mained, spanning  the  gap,  as  a  single  block  of 
artificial  stone  or  concrete  bridge. 

In  stone  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  hill 
countries  of  India,  the  insertion  of  horizontal 
beams  at  intervals  in  the  masonry,  which  is  a 
common  constructive  arrangement,  gives  a 
pleasing  variety  to  tho  outer  face  of  the  work, 
like  the  use  of  stone  of  different  colours.  The 
practice  is  similar  to  the  use  of  bonding  courses 
of  red  brickwork,  which  we  see  in  Roman  walls 
of  stone  masonry  in  Britain.  This  was  well 
shown  in  the  old  wall  lately  discovered  in 
extending  the  railway  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fenchurch-street  Station.  The 
bright  red  bands  were  of  tiles  or  bricks  of  large 
size,  of  which  there  were  three  courses  in  each 
horizontal  band.  Similar  bonding  brickwork  of 
bright  colour  is  to  be  seen  in  a  massive  Boman 
wall  at  Leicester;  of  which  English  builders 
have  taken  advantage  in  a  very  practical  way, 
by  using  part  of  the  material*,  both  brick  and 
stone,  for  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
In  the  church  the  construction  is  repeated,  stone 
masonry  with  courses  of  brick  at  intervals.  The 
cathedral  of  Carlisle  has  in  like  manner  helped 
itself  to  stone  from  a  neighbouring  Roman  wall. 

In  those  cases,  as  in  many  others,  perhaps  no 
great  harm  was  done,  as  the  wails  were  plain  and 
uniform  masses  of  solid  masonry,  interesting 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  history  and  their  con- 
struction, and  having  plenty  of  the  work  still 
left  to  satisfy  this  interest.  But  the  practice  is 
a  dangerous  one.  It  has  been  often  followed,  in 
all  countries,  and  has  sometimes  not  been  quite 
so  harmless.  We  cannot  tell  now  what  we  have 
lost  at  old  Delhi.  Bernier  says,  Shah  Jahan' s 
new  city,  which  was  being  built  when  he  was 
there,  was  conveniently  near  the  old  one,  which 
supplied  quantities  of  building  material  ready  for 
use.  Very  likely  the  honest  intention  in  the 
first  place  was  to  take  only  the  stones  from  ab- 
solute ruins.  But  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  any  rule  of  this  kind  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
to  prevent  the  despoiling  of  buildings  which,  if 
in  a  sense  ruins,  are  yet  ruins  to  be  carefully 
and  tenderly  preserved. 


ST. 


PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE  first  of  a  series  of  fortnightly  visits  to 
churches  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  council  of  this  society,  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  larg-ely 
attended.  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Munster-square, 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  C.  Carpenter, 
was  the  first  church  seen.  Here  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Ponsonby, 
who  read  a  short  paper  s°nt  by  Mr.  R.  Herbert 
Carpenter,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. The  writer  explained  that  the  principle 
aimed  at  in  the  church  was  spaciousness.  The 
ancient  City  church  of  Austin  Friars  was  taken 
as  an  example,  and  worked  out  with  necessary- 
modifications.  The  wide  aisles  and  lofty  arcades, 
with  the  absence  of  a  clerestory,  were  like 
Austin  Friars,  while  the  high-pitched  roofs  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  were,  the  author  considered, 
improvements  on  the  flat-aisle  roofs  of  the  older 
church.  This  typo  made  the  arcade  its  chief 
feature,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modern  type, 
with  a  nave  of  wide  span,  and  narrow  passage- 
aisles  where  the  arcade  became  insignificant — a 
form  of  building  difficult  both  for  hearing  and 
heating.  The  style  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was 
well- developed  Decorated.  The  traceries  of  the 
windows  were  based  on  geometrical  forms.  The 
mouldings  were  very  carefully  proportioned  to 
the  larger  and  smaller  mullions  and  tracery.  The 
rich  arcading  round  the  chancel  followed  in  its 
detail  some  of  the  ancient  work  at  Exeter 
Cathedral — one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
Geometrical  Decorated  date.  The  roofs  of 
nave  and  aisle  were  adaptations  of  ancient 
roof  at  Sherborne,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  restoring  about  the  time 
he  designed  the  church.  The  east  window  of 
chancel  was  a  splendid  example  of  Welby 
Pugin's  powers  of  design;  it  was  executed  by 
Hardman.  The  south  windows  of  chancel  and 
the  east  windows  of  nave  were  net  very  good. 
The  two  west  windows  were  by  Clayton  and 
Bell,  and  were  fine  examples  of  their  work,  and 
the  three  south  windows  were  by  Heaton,  Butler, 
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and  Bayne.  The  chancel  arcading  was  originally 
decorated  by  Crace,  under  the  late  Mr.  Car- 
penter's direction ;  the  present  paintings  formed 
a  fine  series  of  figures,  and  were  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Bell,  a  member  of  the  choir.  The  space  above 
the  altar  was  originally  all  gold  with  a  diaper 
upon  it,  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  was  better 
in  effect  than  the  present  decoration.  Mr.  Bell 
had  also  painted  the  wooden  ceiling  of  chancel. 
The  iron  screen  in  chancel  arch  was  no  part  of 
the  architect's  design,  which  was  for  a  stone 
septum  wall,  and  although  the  author  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  present  screen,  he 
should  like  to  see  it  removed,  as  it  was  quite 
unworthy  of  the  church.  Speaking  generally, 
he  considered  there  was  no  straining  after  an 
effect,  but  the  result  was  quiet  and  simple,  and 
especially  pleasing,  from  the  beautiful  propor- 
tions and  careful  details.  The  chancel  was 
dignified  and  ample  in  size,  while  the  body  of 
the  church  was  admirably  adapted  for  a 
large  congregation  to  see  and  hear.  The 
Vicar  added  his  testimony  to  similar  effect,  re- 
marking that  although  the  church  was  founded  in 
1849,  and  completed  in  1850-51,  yet  it  would 
bear  comparison  with  many  more  recent  build- 
ings. At  present  it  consisted  only  of  spacious 
nave,  79|ft.  by  26ft.,  south  aisle,  21ft.  6in. 
wide,  extending  nearly  to  east  end  as  a  sacristy, 
and  chancel  32£ft.  by  23|ft.  wide  ;  but  the 
houses  and  ground  had  been  acquired  to  the 
north  for  building  a  second  ait-le,  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  on  the  south.  The  plans  had  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  B. 
Ingelow,  and  would  be  carried  out  next  year. 
The  scheme  would  ultimately  be  completed  by 
the  erection  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  site  of  a  tower 
nearly  100ft.  high,  finished  with  broach  spire, 
having  three  ranges  for  spire  lights,  and  rising 
another  70ft.  Facing  the  font  in  the  south  aisle 
was  an  early  painting  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks, 
A.R.A.,  in  14th-century  style  enriched  with 
gilding,  and  representing  ' '  Christ  Blessing 
Little  Children." 

At  St.  Andrew's,  Wells -street,  the  members 
were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  who  described  the  church,  re- 
marking that  it  was  the  first  of  those  erected 
under  the  Peel  Act,  and  was  commenced  in 
1845  and  consecrated  two  years  later.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Dawkes,  who  died  only  a  short 
time  since,  and  cost  about  £10,000  for  erection. 
It  was  built  by  Myers,  the  bricklayer  employed 
by  Pugin  for  his  principal  works,  and  time  had 
proved  it  to  be  thoroughly  and  soundly  put 
together ;  no  settlements  had  shown,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  open  out  new  windows, 
and  the  tower  had  proved  amply  strong  enough 
to  hear  a  good  peal  of  eight  bells.  The  build- 
ing was  planned  to  suit  a  nearly  square  site, 
and,  with  the  galleries,  seated  1,200  people. 
The  style  was  Perpendicular,  as  understood  35 
years  since  ;  but  the  church,  when  he  became 
incumbent,  was  very  defective  ;  it  was  exces- 
sively dark,  the  galleries  and  roof  were  painted 
of  the  dingy  chocolate  tone  then  fashionable, 
and  which  had  faded  into  a  dingy  brown  ; 
there  was  no  ventilation  of  any  sort,  the  warm- 
ing-apparatus would  not  work,  and  the  gas-jets 
were  hung  so  as  to  come  between  the  congrega- 
tion and  preacher.  Most  of  these  defects  had 
been  remedied,  but  they  could  not  prolong  the 
fabric  either  to  east  or  west,  and  the  galleries 
had  been  retained.  It  now  contained  specimens 
of  the  work  of  all  the  chief  older  architects  of 
the  Gothic  Revival,  except  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
When  the  speaker  was  a  curate  in  Staffordshire, 
in  an  alabaster  district  which  had  already  pro- 
duced Chantrey,  he  heard  of  an  uncultivated 
lad  named  Redfearn,  who  amused  himself  by 
modelling  in  the  round  in  alabaster  from  pic- 
tures in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  although 
he  had  never  seen  any  carving.    Finding  the 

South  Heemed  to  have  genius,  he  spoke  to 
[r.  Beresford  Hope,  who  had  him  educated, 
and  sent  him  as  a  pupil  to  Clayton  and  Bell. 
As  they  knew,  he  was  cut  off  in  a  melancholy 
manner  in  his  prime,  his  death,  according  to  his 
statement  to  the  speaker,  being  accelerated  by 
tho  rejection  of  the  statues  of  the  Latin  Doctors 
on  theological  grounds  at  Bristol  Cathedral, 
but  had  Redfearn  lived,  he  believed  he  would 
have  become  tho  greatest  Christian  sculptor 
of  his  age.  Ho  carried  out  the  rcrcdos 
in  that  church,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
E.  Street,  R.A.  It  was  executed  in  alabaster, 
and  was  a  rich  specimen  of  tabomaclo  work, 
enriched  with  figures.  Mr,  G.  F.  Bodlcy  wished 
to  see  it  treated  with  colour  and  gilding  ;  but  as 


he  had  never  seen  work  of  the  kind  which  did 
not  appear  tawdry  the  speaker  proposed  to  leave 
that  work  to  his  successor.  The  open-work 
hammered-iron  pulpit  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Street  on  some  Spanish  examples,  and  was 
admirably  fitted  by  its  lightness  and  economy 
of  space  for  a  town  church  ;  the  chancel  screen 
was  also  of  hammered  iron  from  the  same  archi- 
tect's design,  and  was  also  executed  by  Hardman. 
The  original  font  was  by  Pugin,  but  had  been  so 
injured  by  washes  of  colour  and  by  chipping 
that  a  new  one  of  rosso-antico,  designed  by  Mr. 
Street,  had  been  substituted,  and  was  about  to 
be  inclosed  in  a  groined  baptistery  to  be  enriched 
with  frescoes  by  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  gallery 
front  had  been  treated  after  the  style  of  15th- 
century  screens  in  Norfolk  with  figures  of  saints, 
forming  a  complete  scheme  of  adoration.  They 
commenced  with  the  Annunciation  in  centre  of 
front  of  west  gallery,  and  svere  continued  through 
the  succeeding  centuries  upon  the  sides,  and  upon 
the  organ  balcony  ;  the  treatment  of  the  Saviour's 
figure  upon  this  front  was  felt  however  by  the 
artists,  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  to  be  inade- 
quate. The  east  window  was  an  example  of 
Pugin's  advanced  Perpendicular,  from  whose 
designs  it  was  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Hardman.  It  owed  its  success  to  the 
introduction  of  a  little  line  of  white  round  the 
figures,  and  also  partly  to  the  changes  effected 
by  Pugin  in  the  design  while  the  work  was  in 
progress.  There  were  also  windows  in  the  church 
by  Warrington,  by  Lavers,  Barraud,  and  West- 
lake,  and  by  Clayton  and  Bell.  From  the  designs 
of  the  lamented  Mr.  W.  Burges,  A.R.A.,  they 
had  several  works,  all  characterised  by  the  per- 
sonal modelling  of  details  and  supervison  during 
execution  for  which  he  was  remarkable;  they 
included  an  altar-tomb  to  a  former  incumbent,  a 
litany-desk,  a  large  chalice  covered  with 
symbolic  designs,  &c.  There  were  an  eagle 
lectern  designed  by  Butterfield,  and  executed  by 
Potter,  frontals  by  Seddon,  and  examples  of  the 
work  of  Carpenter  and  Slater,  of  Bod  ley  and 
Garner,  and  several  other  architects. 


INTERIOR   DECORATION  IN 
GROSVENOR- SQUARE. 

WE  have  seen  the  interior  decoration  of  a 
house  in  Grosvenor-square,  which,  from 
the  taste  displayed  in  its  conception  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  deserves 
notice.  The  house  in  question  is  Mrs.  Gerard 
Leigh's  residence  in  Grosvenor-square,  a  man- 
sion erected,  we  believe,  from  the  designs  of 
the  Adams  Brothers,  adorned  externally  by 
Corinthian  columns  standing  on  a  rusticated 
basement.  The  design  and  execution  of  the 
decorations  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Arthur,  of  18,  Motcomb- street,  Belgrave-square, 
S.W.,  who  appears  to  have  displayed  the  utmost 
moderation  and  taste,  and  to  have  avoided  any- 
thing approaching  the  outre  in  design  or  the 
garish  in  colour.  Much  of  the  old  Adams's 
decoration  remains,  but  in  some  cases 
it  had  given  place  to  more  recent  and 
questionable  work,  and  Mr.  Arthur  has 
remodelled  these  portions  of  the  decorations. 
The  hall  is  a  spacious  apartment,  with  its  walls 
panelled  and  hung  with  old  tapestries  of  figure 
and  historical  subjects,  upon  a  bronze- coloured 
ground.  At  the  further  end  from  the  entrance- 
door  is  a  massively  designed  oaken-looking  fire- 
place of  Italian  design,  with  richly  carved 
pilasters  and  arabesques,  panel  figure-subjects, 
surmounted  by  a  deep  coved  cornice,  the  latter 
being  enriched  by  stamped  bronze  leather  of 
rich  design.  Passing  through  this  to  the  inner 
hall,  we  enter  by  a  door  on  the  right  to  the 
morning-room  or  "  bronze -room,"  as  it  is  called, 
a  finely  proportioned  apartment  decorated  in  all 
the  lustre-like  richness  and  tone  of  bronze. 
The  dado  and  architraves  of  doorways  are 
of  a  bronze  red  tint,  but  the  walls,  frieze,  and 
cornice  are  of  a  fine  metallic  bronze  colour.  This 
effect  is  obtained  by  a  canvas  specially  prepared 
by  Mr.  Arthur,  and  lacquered  ;  the  surface  is 
enriched  by  embossed  ornamentation  of  a 
neat  conventional  Italian  pattern.  Tho  cornice 
and  frieze  may  be  mistaken  for  hammered 
metal-work,  they  are  so  metallic-looking  ;  but 
the  eyo  is  immediately  drawn  to  tho  ceiling  of 
tho  room,  tho  decoration  of  which  is  highly 
pleasing  and  harmonious  in  its  colours.  The 
artist  here  has  not  entirely  confined  himself  to 
tho  Italian  or  Renaissance,  but  has  allowed  his 


fancy  to  indulge  in  Holbeinesque  freedom  in  the 
details  of  the  ornamentation. 

The  ceiling  has  been  remodelled,  and  the 
general  arrangement  consists  of  a  large  central 
rectangular  panel  surrounded  by  enriched  scroll 
borders,  and  smaller  medallions  and  panels  of 
painted  and  emblematic  figure-subjects.  There 
is  nothing  meretricious  or  garish  in  the  decora- 
tion, while  the  colours  and  tints  in  light  shades 
of  verdigris-like  hues  are  relieved  and  height- 
ened by  gold  and  by  arabesques  and  scrolls. 
The  centre  oblong  panel  has  a  life-size  figure- 
subject  of  Endymion.  The  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  handled  is  very  successful ;  we  find 
the  colouring  in  a  rich  brown,  but  rather  low, 
key,  made  to  harmonise  with  the  prevailing 
bronze  tone  of  tho  room.  Around  this  subject  is 
a  wide  scrollwork  margin,  the  smaller  panels 
being  disposed  between  bands  of  guilloche 
enrichments.  These  are  filled  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  other 
allegorical  compositions  representing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  &c.  Mr.  Paget  was  the 
artist  of  these.  The  manner  in  which  the 
draperies  or  curtains  have  been  managed  calls  for 
notice,  the  valances  being  made  to  assume  the 
Italian  scrolled  form  at  the  top. 

The  staircase  is  a  very  handsome  feature,  the 
walls  of  the  square  having  been  relieved  by 
panels  for  old  oil-paintings  in  a  pleasing 
manner.  The  tint  of  the  wall  is  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  bluish  or  greyish  green,  and  forms  a 
good  framework  to  the  pictures,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  reeded  members.  The  staircase  is 
surmounted  by  a  circular  gallery,  and  is  lighted 
by  a  lantern  at  the  top,  and  the  pendentives  and 
bas-relief  of  the  Adams's  plasterwork  have  been 
treated  quietly  and  artistically.  The  staircase 
in  connection  with  the  apartments  which  open 
from  the  landing  lent  itself  admirably  to  the 
decorative  artist,  and  Mr.  Arthur  has  enhanced 
the  value  of  this  connection  by  his  decorations. 
From  the  landing  a  large  doorway  opens  into 
the  "music-room,"  a  circular-domed  apart- 
ment, lighted  above,  and  adorned  with  four 
circular  niches  in  the  walls.  The  dome,  en- 
riched by  octagon  panels,  has  been  treated  with 
solid  gold  and  white,  while  the  semi-domes  of 
the  niches  are  treated  with  gold  and  white  or 
cream  tints  in  a  lighter  manner.  On  one  side  of 
this  square  vestibule,  as  we  may  call  it,  we 
enter  a  small  room  decorated  in  scarlet,  and 
called  the  "red  room."  The  treatment  here 
mainly  consists  of  wall-panels,  covered  with  rich 
damask  silk  of  a  bold  pattern,  surrounded  by 
gilded  mouldings ;  and  a  rearrangement  of  the 
doorway,  having  a  panel  with  the  Holy  Family 
by  Rubens  above  it,  and  a  general  relief  of  the 
ceiling  ornamentation  by  gilding.  Adjoining  this 
room  is  the  boudoir,  the  contrast  in  the  colouring 
of  which  is  very  marked.  The  walls  here  are 
hung  with  a  particularly  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
brocaded  silk  in  a  mignonette  shade  of  green,  re- 
lieved by  a  handsome  and  bold  pattern,  and  the 
chimneypiece  with  its  over-mantel  are  left 
white,  while  the  coved  ceiling  is  very  simply 
and  quietly  relieved.  The  ball-room,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  domed  music-room, 
is  a  long  and  spacious  apartment  fronting  the 
square,  and  of  the  whole  frontage  in  length. 
Here  the  prevailing  scheme  of  decoration  has 
been  to  carry  out  the  chastened  and  delicate 
style  of  the  Adams's  ornamentation.  The  door- 
ways are  surrounded  by  enriched  pilasters 
carrying  entablature  fcnd  pediments  which  are 
painted  of  a  dead  white,  while  the  inner  archi- 
traves, moulded  and  highly-enriched  with 
members,  are  treated  in  solid  gold,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  effect  without  looking  at  all 
flashy.  The  walls  are  panelled,  the  panels 
having  a  rich-patterned  brocade  velvet  of  a 
delicate  canary  tint,  set  off  by  mouldings  of 
cream  colour,  picked  out  in  gold.  The  ceiling 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  this  style  of  decoration, 
the  centre  is  adorned  by  an  oval  with  the 
characteristic  radiating  scalloped  work,  and  the 
ends  have  wide  bands  of  ornament  painted  in 
several  shades  of  cream,  and  white  and  gilded. 
A  frieze  of  delicate  scroll  and  festoon  in  the 
same  style,  picked  out  in  tints  and  gilding,  sur- 
rounds the  room,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
statuary  marble  chimney-piece. 

The  diniDg-room  is  less  elaborate  in  its  treat- 
ment, and  hero  tho  chief  effort,  for  obvious 
reasons,  has  been  confined  to  the  ceiling,  which 
is  decorated  in  a  very  agrceablo  and  unobtrusive 
manner.  The  ornamentation,  asintheotherroome, 
is  in  carton-picrro,  and  in  theso  havo  been  in- 
troduced some  very  cleverly-painted  medallions 
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and  panels  in  monochrome  by  Mr.  Cuthbert,  of 
Cheyne-walk.  In  the  centre  the  panel  repre- 
sents the  Judgment  of  Paris,  while  the  smaller 
ones  round  the  ceiling  are  emblematic  figures 
typifying  the  seasons  and  the  hours  of  the  day. 
This  ceiling  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  as 
an  example  of  revived  Adams  decoration.  The 
moulding  and  plaster  work  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sons,  of  Rathbone- 
place. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  ART 
EDUCATION. 

IN  responding  to  the  toast  of  "The  Royal 
Academy"  on  Saturday  evening  last,  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  took  occasion  to  explain  the 
important  modifications  which  have  lately  been 
made  in  the  Academy  schools,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  and  improving  the  facilities  offered 
there  for  art-study.  So  far  back  as  1872  a 
school  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Sir 
(then  Mr.)  Frederick  Leighton  was  the  chair- 
man, and,  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations, 
various  tests  of  study  were  introduced  in  the 
Painting  school,  whilst  in  the  Architectural 
school  an  upper  school  or  class  was  estab- 
lished, into  which  those  students  who 
wished  to  compete  for  the  Gold  Medal  or 
Travelling  Studentship  were  obliged  to  pass  be- 
fore they  could  do  so.  The  immediate  reason 
for  this  new  regulation  was  grounded  on  the 
disinclination  of  those  who  entered  as  students 
to  continue  their  study  in  the  school  specially 
founded  in  1870  for  that  purpose  :  they  seemed 
to  consider  that  the  privileges  of  free  entrance 
to  the  Academy  Exhibition  for  seven  years,  and 
the  acquirement  of  an  ivory  disc  setting  forth 
that  fact,  were  sufficient.  Still  further  modifi- 
cations, however,  seemed  to  be  required,  and 
these  have  just  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen,  and  were  specially  referred  to  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton.  Instead  of  being  ad- 
mitted for  seven  years  as  heretofore,  six 
years  will  be  the  new  limit,  and  unless 
at  the  end  of  three  years  the  student 
can  show  that  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  privileges  offered,  his  studentship  will  cease. 
The  student  will  now  be  required  to  attend  with 
fair  regularity  (especially  on  those  evenings 
when  the  visitor  is  present),  and  within  the  three 
first  years  of  his  admittance  to  the  schools  to 
attend  the  lectures  and  prepare  certain  designs 
and  other  drawings ;  the  first  provision  being 
complied  with,  if  the  drawings  submitted  show 
that  the  student  has  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
his  studentship  will  be  extended  to  the  full 
period  of  six  years.  So  far  for  the  restrictions, 
and  now  for  the  rewards.  The  silver  medals  for 
measured  drawings  and  for  perspective  remain 
as  at  present,  except  that  the  latter  competition 
will  be  restricted  to  architects,  another  medal 
being  offered  in  the  Painting  school.  Two  new 
prizes  are  offered,  one  of  £10,  for  the  best 
architectural  design  executed  in  the  school 
during  the  first  year  of  studentship,  and  £25  for 
the  best  design  executed  in  the  school  during 
the  first  or  second  year  after  admission  to  the 
upper  school. 

The  most  important  change,  however,  which 
has  been  made  is  in  the  competition  for  the 
Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship.  The 
latter  was  founded  in  1863,  being  of  the  value  of 
£100,  tenable  for  one  year;  subsequently,  in 
1875,  it  was  increased  to  £130,  the  £30  being 
nominally  for  travelling  expenses  to  and  from 
England.  In  the  Painting  school  the  Travelling 
Studentship  could  only  be  competed  for  by  Gold 
Medal  students ;  it  was  a  biennial  prize,  taken 
alternately  by  painters  and  sculptors,  and  was 
tenable  for  two  years.  In  the  architectural 
school  it  was  an  annual  prize,  tenable  for 
one  year,  and  limited  to  those  students 
only  who  had  entered  the  upper  school. 
It  will  now  be  divided  into  two  studentships, 
one  a  Foreign  Travelling  Studentship,  tenable  for 
one  year,  with  an  allowance  of  £200  ;  the  other, 
an  English  Travelling  Studentship,  with  an 
allowance  of  £60,  each  offered  biennially.  The 
former  will  be  competed  for  in  the  year  known 
as  the  "Gold  Medal  year,"  and  the  Gold  Medal 
will  (as  also  in  the  case  of  painters  and 
sculptors)  be  thrown  in  with  the  foreign 
Travelling  Studentship.  This  raises  the  value 
of  the  biennial  competition,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  competitors. 
The  drawings  will  have  to  be  prepared  in  the 
Academy,  six  weeks  being  allowed  instead  of  one 
month,  as  heretofore.    It  is  considered  also 


that  the  English  Travelling  Studentship,  though 
of  less  value,  will  be  esteemed  as  a  great  boon  by 
those  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  either  unable 
to  leave  England  for  so  long  a  period  as  a  year, 
or  who  prefer  to  study  our  own  English  archi- 
tecture. The  time  to  bo  spent  is  not  specified, 
but  a  three  months'  tour  would  probably  suffice 
to  prepare  those  drawings  which  would  be  re- 
quired. It  is  true  that  on  the  whole  the  Archi- 
tectural school  has  not  gained  much  in  the 
value  of  the  rewards  offered,  for  with  the 
Gold  Medal,  a  scholarship  of  £25  tenable  for  two 
years,  was  included,  which  is  now  omitted.  The 
concentration,  however,  of  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Travelling  Studentship  of  £200  in  one,  willmakeit 
a  veritable  blue  ribbon  for  the  student  who  carries 
it  off,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  some  time  that 
some  additional  reward  will  be  offered  to  the 
student  placed  second  in  the  event  of  there  being 
a  good  number  of  competitors.  Beyond  these 
changes,  are  two  others  of  importance  to  archi- 
tectural students  :  the  first,  admission  to  the 
Antique  and  Life  schools  under  certain  restric- 
tions ;  and,  the  second,  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  modelling  on  Saturday  afternoons; 
the  latter  will  offer  great  advantages.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  many  years  ago,  in 
1862  or  1863,  a  modelling  class  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Architectural 
Association.  It  fell  through  after  a  time  ;  but 
with  the  superior  advantages  offered  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  architectural  students.  The 
additional  prizes  offered  in  the  Painting  school 
are  numerous  and  of  considerable  value ;  many 
of  them  are  the  results  of  bequests  to  the 
Academy,  which  have  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  others  are  deemed  necessary  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education.  To  the  Turner  Gold 
Medal  for  landscape  a  scholarship  of  £50  is 
added.  A  Creswick  prize  of  the  value  of  £30 
also  is  offered  for  a  landscape  in  oil.  A  Silver 
Medal  is  offered  for  a  copy  of  a  landscape  in  oils 
and  for  a  set  of  6  drawings  from  the  life,  four 
prizes,  of  £50,  £25,  £15,  and  £10  respectively,  are 
offered.  In  order  to  encourage  line  engraving, 
a  gold  medal  and  £25  will  be  given  for  the  best 
line  engraving  of  a  figure  drawn  from  the  life, 
the  original  drawing  for  which  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  school.  A  separate  school  also  is 
to  be  provided  for  sculptors,  and  in  addition  to 
the  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship, 
now  offered  biennially,  instead  of  every  four 
years  as  heretofore,  there  will  be  two  prizes  of 
£30  and  £10  respectively,  to  be  competed  for, 
for  the  best  models  of  a  design  to  be  executed  in 
the  Academy  in  six  consecutive  days,  and  a 
silver  medal  for  a  design  for  a  medal. 
One  other  reward,  to  which  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton specially  referred,  is  a  prize  of  £40, 
for  the  best  design  in  watercolour  or  tempera, 
for  the  decoration  of  part  of  a  public  building  ; 
and  should  an  occasion  present  itself  for  execut- 
ing this  design  in  some  public  building,  a  sum 
of  £4  per  week  will  be  allowed  to  the  prize- 
holder,  so  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  carrying  it 
out.  Such  allowance  not  to  last  longer  than  12 
months.  In  calling  attention  to  this  new  prize, 
Sir  Frederick  stated  that  it  had  his  deepest 
sympathy,  and  that  he  would  spare  no  personal 
effort  for  its  efficient  working :  the  Academy, 
however,  did  not  wish  to  trench  on  the  province 
of  those  public  bodies  or  private  persons 
through  whom  alone  this  most  noble  form 
of  art  could  be  effectually  fostered .  The  results 
of  this  last-mentioned  prize  will  be  regarded 
with  much  interest  by  architects  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  if  an  occasion  should  present  itself,  will 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  by  advising  their  clients  to  accept  an 
offer  to  decorate  more  of  their  works  if  made  to 
them.  Oneothermodificationcompletesthe series. 
The  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  be 
open  after  6  p.m.  till  8  p.m.  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  the  lecture  nights,  so  that  students 
waiting  in  turn  need  not  necessarily  waste  their 
time. 


DOCKS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Standfield  on  "Floating  Docks, 
the  Depositing  Dock,  and  the  Double  Power 
Dock." 

The  depositing  dock  is  L  shaped,  that  is,  it 
has  only  one  side.  While  it  is  being  raised  or 
lowered,  it  is  kept  horizontal  by  the  outrigger, 
which  is  a  broad  shallow  pontoon  attached  to  the 


side  of  the  dock  and  so  ballasted  that  it  always 
floats  at  about  half  its  depth.  The  bottom  of 
the  dock  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel  fingers  or 
pontoons  rigidly  connected  to  the  side  of  the 
dock,  but  quite  free  at  the  outer  ends.  The 
special  feature  of  this  dock  is  that  it  can  deposit 
vessels  on  staging  formod  of  parallel  rows  of 
piles  capped  by  horizontal  timbers.  These  rows 
are  erected  at  right  angles  to  tho  shore  line. 
Vessels  of  any  breadth  can  be  raised  and  de- 
posited. One  dock  can  serve  any  number  of 
vessels,  as  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated 
is  limited  only  by  the  length  of  staging 
provided. 

In  1876,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Standfield  con- 
tracted a  6,000  ton  depositing  dock  for  the 
Russian  Government,  and  they  have  recently 
contracted  for  one  of  these  docks  for  Barrow. 

The  double  power  dock  differs  from  an 
ordinary  floating  dock,  inasmuch  as  it  utilises 
the  buoyancy  of  its  sides  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bottom,  and  it  has  the  unique  advantage  of  being 
able  to  dock  itself  in  two  hours.  The  sides  are 
enabled  to  slide  up  and  down  between  fixed 
corners,  and  by  securing  them  in  their  low 
position  and  pumping  them  out,  their  lifting 
power  is  added  to  that  of  the  pontoon.  This 
dock  is  very  rapid  in  its  action,  having  less  use- 
less weight  to  lift  than  any  other  form  of  dock. 
It  has  about  twice  the  lifting  power  of  an 
ordinary  floating  dock  for  its  size  and  weight, 
and  its  cost  is  therefore  much  less.  Its  money- 
earnings  powers  are  surpassed  only  by  the 
depositing  dock  above  mentioned.  Neither  the 
depositing  dock  nor  the  double  power  dock  can 
sink  even  if  all  its  valves  be  intentionally  left 
open. 


AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  CAR- 
PENTERS AND  JOINERS. 

THE  21st  Annual  Report  of  this  Society  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1880,  has 
just  been  issued  as  a  bulky  volume  of  270  pages. 
In  it  Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  who  was  recently 
appointed  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  Birming- 
ham District,  offers  a  valedictory  address  on 
retirement  from  the  post  of  General  Secretary, 
after  nearly  ten  years'  service  in  that  capacity. 
In  this  address  Mr.  Prior  remarks  that  during 
his  period  of  office  the  Society  has  been  increased 
by  1 1 2  branches  and  8,000  members,  while  the 
augmentation  of  capital  amounts  to  £24,557  Is. 
2Jd.  while  £246,582  had  been  paid  in  benefits 
to  members.  He  earnestly  urges  the  members 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  Society,  and  to  increase  its  number  of  mem- 
bers. As  to  the  past  year,  he  says  the  statistics 
which  have  been  compiled  prove  that  the  long- 
continued  depression  in  the  building  trade  is 
slowly  but  surely  passing  away.  During 
1880,  18  branches  were  opened  and  six  closed, 
while  the  net  gain  of  members  was  730,  making 
a  total  roll  of  17,764  members.  The  income 
during  1880  amounted  to  £42,173  8s.  Id.,  being 
£2,318  10s.  8d.  more  than  the  receipts  in  1879 ;  the 
expenditure  was  £49,566  2s.  3d.,  £12,879  19s* 
Id.  less  than  the  disbursements  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  has  reduced  the  cash  balance  to  £41,386 
9s.  3|d.,  being  a  loss  of  £7,392  14s.  2d. ;  but 
even  this,  compared  with  the  deficiency  of  the 
previous  year,  £22,591  3s.  lid.,  shows  that  the 
times  are  improving.  The  present  value  of  the 
buildings  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Society  is  £46,395  5s.  8|d.,  or  £2  12s.  2fd.  pet 
member.  In  unemployed  benefit,  £21,922  was 
expended,  or  £1  4s.  8d.  per  member,  Ss.  Id.  per 
head  less  than  the  same  benefit  cost  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  cost  of  tool  benefit  was 
greater  than  was  ever  previously  experienced, 
being  £1,412,  or  Is.  7d.  per  member.  Sick 
benefit  cost  £11,731 ;  accident  benefit,  £1,200: 
superannuation  benefit,  £487 ;  funeral  benefit, 
£1,924  ;  benevolent  grants,  £697  ;  and  grants  to 
other  trades,  £39.  £2,522,  or  2s.  lOd.  per  mem- 
ber was  spent  in  trade  privileges,  including 
strike  pay,  arbitration  and  conciliation  expenses, 
law  expenses,  and  all  other  costs  in  connection 
with  trade  questions ;  the  expenditure  under  that 
heading  in  1879  being  £10,558. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Dio- 
cesan Church  Extension,  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  the 
following  grants  were  made  : — Crowle  Church 
restoration,  £150  ;  Broadwas  Church  restoration, 
£100;  and  Kington  Church  restoration  (ad- 
ditional) £18. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


E01I1N  CATHOLIC  CHUECH,  SCHOOL  AND  PEESBYTEEY 
AT  BEOMLEY,  KENT. 

We  give  this  week  a  fac-simile  of  Mr.  Ingress 
Bell's  drawing,  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  showing  the  plan  and  main  elevation 
of  the  church,  school  and  presbytery  proposed  to 
be  built  from  his  designs  at  Bromley,  in  Kent, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Goddard,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
who  are  increasing  proportionately  with  this 
fast-growing  town,  and  who  have  now  no  nearer 
place  of  worship  than  the  Catholic  church  at 
Ohislehurst.  The  site  selected  is  on  the  main 
London  road,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  immediately  opposite  the  very  interesting 
"Bromley  College,"  built  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1666.  This  picturesque  group  of 
buildings,  with  its  pretty  chapel,  its  quiet  quad- 
rangles, and  shady  walks — still  paced  daily  by 
those  "widows  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England"  for  whom  the  good  bishop  endowed 
the  work — is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  The  proposed  church  will  stand  some 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road — an 
accident  which  will  give  additional  effect  to  its 
lofty  proportions.  The  materials  will  be  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  green  "Coun- 
tess" slates  for  the  roofs.  The  whole  will  be 
treated  with  the  severest  simplicity  of  detail — 
the  interior  will  be  lined  with  pressed  bricks, 
and  thick  walls  and  well-studied  proportions  will 
alone  be  relied  upon  for  effect.  A  rood-beam 
and  figures  will  mark  the  division  between  nave 
and  sanctuary.  The  school  and  priest's  house 
will  be  first  commenced,  the  former  being  used 
as  a  temporary  chapel  during  the  progress  of 
the  church. 

TYNECASTLE  TAPESTEY. 

In  our  issue  of  the  2nd  April,  we  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  a  no  w  wall-covering  material,  Tyne- 
castle  tapestry,  so  called  by  tho  inventor,  Mr. 
W.  Scott  Morton,  of  Edinburgh,  and  to-day 
we  again  give  four  of  his  designs  for  the  same 
article.  This  tapestry,  which  is  of  embossed 
flax,  is  so  modelled  as  to  retain  the  canvas 
texture,  while  receiving  a  great  variety  of 
decorative  treatment,  and  is  boing  freely  used  by 
dec  /tutors  for  the  interior  embellishment  of 
walls,  dados,  friezes,  panels,  ceilings,  screens, 
&c,  of  public  halls,  banks,  offices,  ship  saloons, 
and  in  rooms  of  houses  whore  tho  most  artistic 
effects  aro  desired.  In  the  hands  of  skilful 
workmen  there  is  no  limit  to  the  uses  and  treat- 
ments to  which  this  tapestry  may  bo  adapted, 
lathe  case  of  large  drawing-rooms  the  canvas 
has  been  gilt  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
the  textuie,  and  has  been  toned  down  so  as  to 
give  a  soft  effect.  In  other  cases,  after  gilding 
the  background  has  been  pickod  in  with  colour. 
In  a  large  public  building  whoro  it  is  boing  used, 


the  whole,  after  being  coated  with  a  ground- 
work of  soft  yellow,  is  being  scummelled  with 
grey  green,  and  parts  picked  out  with  soft  gold. 
One  veiy  simple  and  satisfactory  treatment  for 
walls  intended  to  receive  pictures  is  the  painting 
of  the  canvas  with  a  coat  of  fine  light  colour 
after  sizing,  and  afterwards  receiving  a  scummel 
or  glaze,  which  is  partially  wiped  off,  and 
a  rub  with  a  wax  brush,  or  a  coat  of  mastic 
varnish,  when  thoroughly  dried,  takes  off  the 
shiny  effect. 

TOWEE  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CnUECH,  CHESTEE. 

One  of  our  single-page  illustration.?  to-day 
shows  a  view  of  the  now  ruined  tower  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Chester,  which  recently  fell, 
at  the  same  time  entirely  destroying  the 
Early  English  porch  at  its  base,  and  which 
is  seen  in  our  view.  The  tower  itself,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  perfect  example  of  its 
kind,  was  by  no  means  so  indifferent  a  specimen 
of  English  architecture  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
every  care  on  the  part  of  the  custodians  of  the 
church,  who,  instead  of  making  the  already 
dangerous  structure  secure,  seem  simply  to  have 
left  it  uncared  for,  and  hence  the  fall  of  the 
tower,  which  has  now  taken  place.  This  Church 
of  St.  John  was  originally  the  cathedral  church, 
and  was  to  have  had  not  only  two  western 
towers,  of  which  the  one  now  referred  to  was 
one  ;  but  it  was  planned  with  a  central  one  also. 
The  style  was  Late  Norman  for  the  body  of  the 
church,  advancing  into  the  Transitional  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  work.  The  south-western 
tower  and  western  bay  did  not  apparently  get 
much  beyond  the  ground-level,  while  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  the  old  walls  of  the  completed 
tower  were  cased  with  ashlar,  and  the  Per- 
pendieulary  belfry  stage  and  upper  part  were 
added.  It  was  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  this 
want  of  solid  building  and  good  construc- 
tion that  the  present  ruin  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. Mr.  John  Douglas,  architect,  of 
Chester,  reported  on  the  state  of  the  building 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  made 
careful  measured  drawings  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture, which  was  greatly  in  need  of  repair,  while 
the  tower  has  evidently  been  in  a  dangerous 
condition  for  several  years.  Mr.  Douglas's 
drawings  will  now  be  of  the  utmost  service  in 
restoring  the  church.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  Scott, 
writing  to  the  Chester  Chronicle,  states  that  in 
January  last,  after  the  fall  of  some  stones  from 
the  south-west  buttress,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
R.A.,  was  called  in,  and  he,  after  visiting  the 
church  and  taking  measurements,  sent  in  a  report 
to  the  committee  on  April  7th.  He  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  core  of  the  work  was  yielding, 
but  as  a  temporary  measure  recommended  that  the 
loose  stones  be  removed  from  the  tower  or  set  in 
cement,  and  this  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Alf  ord,  who  had  examined  the  tower 
in  1871.  The  masons  reported  that  the  work  of 
repair  was  almost  impossible,  having  noticed 
the  widening  of  cracks  in  the  north-east 
buttress,  and,  as  is  now  well  known,  this 
portion  of  the  tower  fell  on  Thursday 
night,  the  14th  ult.  By  reference  (Brit. 
Museum,  Harl.  2,073)  we  learn  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  this  tower,  and  the  notes 
which  we  give  are  attached  to  a  ground  plan  of 
the  church,  dated  1589:  — "  K,  the  steeple, 
whereof  the  one  half,  or  two  sides,  are  ruinated, 
and  is  building,being  already  neere  twelve  yards, 
and  so  standeth  unfinished,  being  a  very  fair 
steeple,  about  twenty-six  yards  high  ;  S,  the 
south  side  of  the  steeple,  which  is  decayed  ;  T, 
the  west  side  of  the  steeple,  which  is  decayed  ; 
V,  the  whole  and  very  fair  and  sound  side  of  the 
steeple."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  side 
referred  to  by  note  V  as  sound  and  in  such  good 
repair,  viz.,  the  north,  is  the  side  which  has  now 
given  way.  Our  illustration  has  been  taken 
from  a  drawing  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Marvin. 

"  BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING:  CLUB.  A  COTTAGE 

HOSPITAL. 

"  Jack "  is  again  the  author  of  tho  selected 
design,  and  we  publish  his  sheet  of  drawings 
to-day,  the  subject  of  competition  boing  a 
Cottage  Hospital,  having  two  wards,  with  ac- 
commodation for  four  beds  in  each  ward.  Red 
brick  is  intended  for  the  walls,  with  tiles  for  the 
roof.  Tho  central  gable  is  in  rough-cast  plaster 
work. 

HASTEE'S  LODGE,  UNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  OXFOED. 

Tnis  now  building  has  been  recently  erected  from 
tho  design  of  Mossrs.  G.  F.  Bodley  and  T.  Garner, 


architects.  It  is  of  somewhat  considerable  size. 
"  Brown's  Library"  was  left  to  the  College  on 
the  condition  of  its  being  placed  in  the  master's 
lodge.  This  added  to  the  dimensions  usually 
necessary  for  such  a  residence.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  in  harmony  with  the  date  of  the 
College  buildings.  The  interior  is  fitted  with 
oak  panelling  in  the  hall  and  staircase,  and  in 
Brown's  Library.  The  building  is  of  stone. 
The  view  given  is  that  of  the  garden-front. 
The  drawing  is  being  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy. 


MR.    HORSLEY,    R.A.,    ON  THE 
"THREE  ART  CRAZES." 

AT  the  opening  of  the  new  Manchester  School 
of  Art  last  week,  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A., 
cautioned  those  present  against  any  devotion 
to  "art  crazes."  There  were  three  kinds 
of  art  crazes  —  the  Classic,  the  Mediaeval, 
and  the  ^Esthetic.  The  Classic  craze  was  a  very 
remarkable  thing.  There  was  a  curious  and 
purely  heathen  element  among  the  art  desires  of 
a  great  portion  of  our  people,  which,  when  one 
thought  about  it,  appeared  absolutely  absurd. 
There  were  men  who  believed  the  only  way  of 
resuscitating  "  high  art,"  as  they  called  it,  was 
to  go  back  thousands  of  years  and  do  as  the 
artists  did  at  that  time.  They  seemed  utterly  to 
forget  the  principle  upon  which  the  great  men 
of  those  days  acted,  and  which  utterly  confuted 
those  troubled  with  the  Classic  craze.  The 
great  masters  of  antiquity  never  went  groping 
thousands  of  years  in  the  past  for  their  inspira- 
tion ;  they  never  looked  so  far  back  in  the  past 
for  their  subjects,  but  they  took  the  very  inci- 
dents of  the  moments  and  the  time  in  which 
they  lived.  They  illustrated  their  Own  religion, 
their  own  history,  their  own  poets.  And  when 
Manchester  men  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
walls  of  their  buildings  came  to  be  decorated  in 
the  way  which  he  had  indicated,  they  must 
appeal  to  the  public  by  giving  to  them  subjects 
with  which  they  would  entirely  sympathise. 
As  for  the  Mediaeval  craze,  that  could  be  most 
fully  illustrated  by  the  church  architecture  of 
our  time,  which  was  a  reproduction  of  the  past 
of  a  most  blind  kind.  The  Gothic  church  was 
to  him  the  most  perfect  emanation  of  human 
genius,  being  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  itself 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed  ;  but  that  which  was 
fully  adapted  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  four  or 
five  centuries  ago  was  utterly  unadapted  to  our 
own.  We  had  now  churches  in  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  congregation  could 
neither  see  nor  hear.  He  spoke  most  feelingly 
on  that  subject,  for  he  had  been  literally  driven 
out  of  his  parish  church  because  in  the  seats 
assigned  to  him  he  could  not  see  and  could  not 
hear  anything.  The  clergyman  had  arches  on 
the  right  of  him,  arches  on  the  left,  arches 
before  and  arches  behind  him  ;  the  result  was 
that  his  voice  was  utterly  swallowed  up  in  them, 
and  many  of  the  congregation  did  not  hear  a 
single  word  distinctly.  He  hoped  to  see  the 
time  when  that  question  would  be  taken  up,  for 
it  was  a  question  that  art  schools  might  deal 
with  thoroughly  and  effectually.  Mr.  Horsley 
observed  that  he  had  better  not  say  anything 
upon  the  ^Esthetic  craze,  lest  he  should  give 
offence  perhaps  to  some  of  the  ladies  present. 


CHIPS. 

A  committee  was  last  week  appointed  by  the 
vestry  of  Skerton,  near  Lancaster,  to  take  steps 
for  the  restoration  of  the  parish-church,  including 
reseating,  and  the  erection  of  an  organ-chamber. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  poor-law  guardians 
for  Limerick,  Mr.  Henness  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  new  workhouse  buildings. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society  was  held  on  Colchester 
Castle  last  week,  when  four  new  members  were 
elected  into  the  society,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Chip- 
ping Ongar  this  summer.  For  tho  meeting  of 
1882  the  town  ot  Ililloricay  was  suggested  as  a 
centre.  At  a  subsequent  joint  meeting  of  tho 
council  and  the  museum  committee  of  Colchester 
Corporation,  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
contents  of  the  museum  in  the  castle. 

The  drainage  of  the  district  of  Caerleon  has  just 
been  completed  for  tho  local  board  of  that  town. 
Mr.  J.  Warren  has  been  tho  engineer,  and  Mr.  C. 
Miles  the  contractor. 


The  Budding  Rews,  May.  £>. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS   BROWN,  OF 
SHEFFIELD. 

ON  the  night  of  the  29th  ultimo,  a  clever 
architect —still  in  early  manhood — passed 
quietly  away.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brown, 
of  Sheffield,  partner  in  the  well-known  and 
respected  firm  of  Messrs.  Innocent  and  Brown, 
architects,  of  George-street  in  that  town.  The 
works  of  these  gentlemen  have  attracted  some 
considerable  attention  from  time  to  time  ;  more 
especially  their  fine  series  of  Board  Schools  in 
Sheffield,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  illustrated  in  this 
journal.  (Netherthorpe  School,  Oct.  24,  1873 — ■ 
Springfield  School,  May  22,  1874,  &c.)  Besides 
school-work,  Messrs.  Iunocent  and  Brown  have 
carried  out  a  large  general  practice,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  amongst  a  wide  professional 
circle.  Of  their  ecclesiastical  efforts,  the  new 
church  of  St.  James,  at  Handsworth  Wood- 
house,  in  Derbyshire,  is  a  particularly  happy 
one.  Mr.  Brown  excelled  particularly  in  the 
drawing  of  details ;  those  he  made  in  wood  and 
stone  were  peculiarily  his  own,  full  of  power  and 
originality,  whilst  artistic  in  conception  in  the 
highest  degree.  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  was  born 
of  Sheffield  parents,  and  as  a  boy  took  honours 
in  the  local  School  of  Art,  then  under  the  master- 
ship of  the  late  Young  Mitchell ;  the  late  Godfrey 
Sykes — afterwards  of  South  Kensington  Museum 
— being  at  the  time  its  second  master.  In  due 
course  he  was  articled  to  the  then  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Goldie,  architects, 
of  Corn  Exchange,  Sheffield.  Afterwards,  some 
16  or  17  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  J. 
Innocent,  who  was  also  an  assistant  at  Messrs. 
Hadfield  and  Goldie's,  Mr.  Brown  commenced 
a  successful  professional  career.  The  union  has 
continued,  cemented  by  much  mutual  personal 
esteem,  to  the  end.  Mr.  Brown's  health  has 
failed  him  for  several  years,  but  he  ploddingly 
continued  to  work.  He  took  to  his  bed  finally 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  peacefully  went  to  his 
rest  last  Friday  night.  Only  36  years  of  age,  he 
was  twice  married,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  a 
numerous  young  family.  In  the  outer  circle 
Mr.  Brown's  quiet  geniality  of  disposition,  com- 
bined with  great  natural  ability  andmodestlack  of 
self-assertion,  rendered  him  particularly  popular 
with  everyone  he  came  in  contact  with. 


PAINTED  GLASS.* 

THE  history  of  design  in  painted  glass  bv 
Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A.,  the  first 
volume  of  which  he  has  just  brought  out,  will 
no  doubt  be  very  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of 
artists  and  others,  who  have  hitherto  had  to 
pick  up  their  information  from  actual  examples, 
in  a  very  desultory  sort  of  way.  The  books  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  are  either  expensive  and 
voluminous,  or  were  not  elementary  enough  for 
students  of  the  art.  Mr.  Westlake  has  ven- 
tured to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  has  at  least 
produced  a  useful  work  on  the  subject,  though 
capable  of  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  matter.  The  footnotes,  valuable  as  they 
are,  might  with  advantage  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  text.  Colour  has  not  been  attempted 
in  the  illustrations,  and  if  not  thoroughly  cor- 
rect, is  certainly  better  omitted.  The  illustra- 
tions given,  however,  have  been  taken  from 
rough  sketches,  and  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
the  principles  of  design  in  painted  windows. 
The  volume  just  published  treats  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  and  the  other  three  volumes 
are  to  treat  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries. 
The  author  points  out  an  important  distinction 
necessary  to  be  observed  between  painted  and 
coloured  glass;  of  course  the  latter  is  glass 
coloured  in  manufacture,  and  is  very  different 
from  glass  painted  with  vitrifiable  colour. 
Painted  glass  is  not  an  ancient  art,  like  en- 
caustic, fresco  painting,  tempera,  &c.  We  find 
no  mention  of  a  painted  window  before  the  10th 
century,  though  coloured  glass  introduced  in 
pattern-glazing  has  been  found  of  earlier  date. 
Skipping  the  still  obscure  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  painted  windows,  we  find  the  first 
chapter  dealing  with  the  early  examples  from 
the  Cathedral  of  Lc  Mans,  and  an  illustration  is 
given  of  some  glass  fragments  which  formerly 
illustrated  tho  Ascension.  These  fragments, 
Mr.  Westlake  thinks,  bear  internal  evidence  of 
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belonging  to  the  childhood  of  the  art.  Tho 
figures  have  decided  Byzantine  characteristics 
in  the  drapery,  and  another  remarkable  feature 
is  the  painting  of  the  hair  in  solid  black,  a  mode 
undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  conventional  means 
of  representation  by  lines.  M.  Hucher,  an 
authority  on  glass-painting,  believes  tho  Le 
MaDS  Ascension  window  is  of  tho  time  of  Bishop 
Hoel,  1097,  a.d.  The  colours  are  beautiful 
"rich  browns  and  gentle  azures,"  the  ruby  is 
splendid  and  streaked.  The  arrangement  of  this 
window  is  indicated  by  the  author,  and  his 
general  conclusion  is  worth  repeating  here.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  painted  window  first 
suggested  itself  to  the  artist  as  a  series  of  rec- 
tangular iron  frames,  each  filled  in  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  picture.  The  medallion 
window  arose  out  of  this,  and  the  ironwork  be- 
came gradually  ornamental,  till  the  use  of 
mullions  changed.  Illustrations  are  furnished 
to  show  the  process  of  elaboration  from  the  same 
cathedral,  and  some  of  these  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. The  Church  of  Neuwiller  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  furnishes  another  example  of  strong 
expressive  lineaments,  the  hair  curled,  face  slightly 
modelled,  and  the  border  Romanesque.  Chartres 
was  one  of  the  earlier  centres  from  which  glass- 
painting  spread ,  and  the  noted  Jesse  Tree  in  one  of 
the  west  windows  of  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  specimens  of  12th-century  work. 
The  window  is  engraved  and  described  with 
much  discrimination.  The  ruby  and  blue  in 
this,  as  in  other  windows  of  early  date,  are 
remarkable  for  variety  of  tone  in  each  piece,  a 
quality  which,  as  the  author  hints,  is  not  known 
in  roost  of  the  German  painted  glass  imported 
into  England,  which  is  always  flat  and  crude. 
We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Westlake  directing 
attention  to  this  peculiarity  in  all  old  glass — its 
absence  of  smoothness  and  evenness  of  colour 
which  most  artists  aim  at.  The  12th-century 
glass  of  Angers  Cathedral,  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denys,  Vendome,  Chalons,  St.  Quentin,  and 
Strasbourg,  is  described  and  illustrated  by 
specimens,  and  the  author  points  to  the  difference 
in  style  of  figure  and  ornament.  After  the 
French  examples,  the  art  of  the  12th  century  in 
England  naturally  follows,  and  the  resemblance 
of  English  to  foreign  art  is  forcibly  pointed  out, 
the  author  alluding  to  which  cites  an  incident 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Burges,  who 
somewhere  read  of  a  treaty  between  Louis  and 
Henry  II.,  in  which  a  clause  bound  Louis  to 
allow  one  of  his  best  artists  in  glass  to  come  to 
England.  This  is  unverified,  though  it  bears 
out  what  has  been  generally  observed  in  the 
other  arts.  The  resume  given  to  assist  the  reader's 
memory  is  a  useful  feature  of  this  treatise,  as  the 
differences  of  style  in  the  features  and  draperies 
are  illustrated  on  one  page,  so  that  they  can  be 
compared.  The  remaining  chapters  are  taken 
up  with  the  thirteenth-century  style,  as  exem- 
plified at  Chartres,  Rheims,  Bourges  in  France, 
and  at  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  &c,  in 
England.  A  few  of  the  single  figures  and  com- 
positions are  illustrated,  and  the  whole  work  is 
full  of  practical  suggestions  to  the  student  and 
artist.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  grisaille  and 
quarry  window — examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  Chapter 
House.  Ample  quotation  from  Mr.  Winston, 
Viollet  le  Due,  and  other  authorities  add  to  the 
value  of  this  useful  treatise. 


SLOW- COMBUSTION  STOVES  AND  ART 
TILES. 

MESSRS.  BARNARD,  BISHOP,  AND 
BARNARDS,  of  the  Norfolk  Ironworks, 
and  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.C.,  have  contri- 
buted much  by  their  enterprise  to  make  our 
grates  and  fireplaces  at  once  economical  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel  and  avoidance  of  smoke,  as 
well  as  artistic  accessories  to  our  rooms.  These 
"slow-combustion  stoves,"  constructed  of  fire- 
brick in  a  special  manner,  are  too  well  known 
to  our  readers  to  need  description  ;  and  not  the 
least  merit  of  them  is  their  artistic  character 
compared  with  the  ordinary  grates  of  iron- 
mongers. Some  of  the  new  patterns  lately  in- 
troduced, and  shown  in  Messrs.  Barnard  and 
Co.'s  illustrated  price-list,  are  very  effective  and 
simple.  There  are  no  useless  twirly-whirly 
ornaments  to  get  choked  with  dust,  but  the  edges 
are  neatly  reeded,  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  the 
sides  and  top  panels  are  relieved  by  geometrical 
diapers,  interspersed  with  pleasing  medallions 
or  foliage  in  a  Japanese  style.    The  stoves  are 


fitted  with  air-tight  register  doors,  and  with 
sliding  blowers,  and  can  bo  had  with  curved, 
splayed,  or  flat  iron  sides.  They  are  made  in 
several  varieties,  Berlin  blacked,  electro-bronze, 
or  polished  brass.  An  18in.  Berlin -blacked  stove, 
with  fire-bars  loin,  wide,  costs  £1  10s.;  in 
electro-bronzo  it  is  £2  2s.,  or  £3  if  relieved  with 
polished  brass  top  panels.  In  connection  with 
these  stoves,  Messrs.  Barnard  manufacture  art- 
painted  tiles,  of  very  agreeable  patterns,  on 
white,  blue,  buff,  and  other  grounds.  These 
are  5in.  and  6in.  square.  Of  the  several  pat- 
terns made,  the  "tulip,"  "daisy,"  "chrysan- 
themum," "iris,"  "Japanese,"  "passion- 
flower," and  "  papyrus,"  may  be  cited  as  espe- 
cially good  ones.  Unglazcd  hearth-tiles,  in  a 
variety  of  dark  colours,  are  made  by  the  same 
firm.  Garish  and  vulgarly-designed  tiles  are 
now  so  common,  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
this  firm  giving  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  tiles  of  good  design  and  colour,  and  moderate 
price. 

The  designs  of  cirved-wood  mantelpieces  is 
another  speciality.  We  notice  in  the  new  cata- 
logue a  few  very  effective  and  simple  designs, 
showing  the  stoves,  tiled  sides  and  hearths. 
Some  of  these  are  made  at  low  prices,  in  deal, 
painted  or  varnished.  A  very  effective  mantel- 
piece, with  moulded  jambs  and  mantel,  and  a 
frieze  and  moulded  shelf,  is  shown  in  design  B. 
In  painted  deal  this  is  £5  10s.,  in  wainscot  or 
American  walnut  £10.  Another  very  effective 
design  shows  a  series  of  art-painted  tiles,  or 
Japanese  lacquers,  introduced  in  the  mantel 
below  the  shelf.  Some  of  the  designs  are  very 
elaborate  in  the  overmantels,  and  all  sorts  of 
arrangements  with  bracketed  shelves  for  china, 
and  mirrors,  are  shown  suitable  to  all  tastes  and 
pockets. 

CHIPS. 

At  a  meeting  held  iu  the  chiper-hous3  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  on  Tuesday  week,  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  the 
diocesan  architect,  were  approved  for  altering  the 
ancient  edifice,  known  as  Audley  House,  into  a 
Church  House  for  the  diocese. 

Working  Men's  Club  buildings  are  being  built 
near  the  old  parish-church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Brighton.  The  premises  comprise  mission,  reading, 
and  club  rooms  on  successive  floors,  and  in  the 
basement,  kitchen  and  living-rooms.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Lynn  and  Son,  of  Brighton,  and  the 
cost  will  be  about  £900. 

Works  of  water  supply  for  the  village  of 
Dovenby  are  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  of  Cockermouth,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  £430.  Mr.  Pickering  is  the  engi- 
neer. 

A  two-light  window  in  the  new  chancel  of  S*." 
Augustine's  Church,  Halifax,  is  about  to  be  fille 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Leeds  an"! 
London. 

Mr.  Jepson,  of  the  firm  of  Jones  and  Jepson, 
builders  and  contractors,  was  accidentally  drowned 
on  Saturday  night  while  making  a  midnight  in- 
spection of  the  waterworks  extension  at  Ely 
village,  near  Llandaff . 

The  local  board  of  Warminster  adopted  last 
week  plans  and  a  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Martin, 
C.E.,  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  by 
irrigation  upon  low-lying  meadows  known  as 
Bright-mead  and  Penny-moor.  The  initial  cost  is 
estimated  at  £1,800. 

New  London  School  Board  buildings  were 
opened  on  Wednesday  week  in  Duncombe-road, 
Upper  Holloway.  They  accommodate  360  boys, 
360  girls,  and  478  infants,  and  the  expense  has 
been  £10,517  for  buildings,  and  £3,05S  17s.  6d.  for 
site,  the  cost  per  head  being  £11  6s.  7d. 

The  chancel  of  Christ  Church,  Forest-hill,  S.E., 
is  about  to  be  decorated  under  the  superintendence 
Mr.  Christian.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Howe,  and  heating  apparatus  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  church,  and  other  improvements  effected  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  intended  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  All 
Hallows'  Church,  Bispham,  near  Blackpool,  which 
will  include  four  additional  bays  in  the  nave  and 
the  erection  of  a  tower,  in  the  course  of  1SS1-2. 
By  the  extra  bay  in  the  church  already  completed, 
about  100  additional  sittings  have  been  secured. 
The  new  structure,  which  is  of  Early  English  design, 
is  being  erected  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  architect,  of  Manchester. 

The  county  pauper  lunatic-asylum  at  Stafford  is 
about  to  be  enlarged  and  extended  from  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  Mr.  Robert  Griffiths,  of 
Stafford,  the  county  surveyor. 
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Besfoed. — St.  Peter's,  Besford,  tlie  only  half- 
timbered  church  remaining  in  Worcestershire, 
was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week  after  restora- 
tion from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  diocesan 
architect.  The  church  is  a  simple  parallelogram 
on  plan,  consisting  of  nave  42ft.  by  16ft.,  and 
chancel  22ft.  by  14ft.,  and  the  whole  of  nave 
has  framed  walls.  The  chancel  is  of  stone,  but 
retained  its  original  roof,  a  mutilated  rood-loft, 
and  the  couplet  window  at  east- end  having 
wooden  jambs  and  tracery.  The  church  has 
been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  Godwin's  being 
used  iu  the  chancel.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  of 
Hartlebury,  was  the  builder,  and  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Evans,  of  Cheltenham,  executed  the  carving. 
The  cost  has  been  about  £1,800,  exclusive  of 
some  special  gifts. 

Broughton. — On  Saturday  was  reopened  the 
little  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Broughton,  near 
Newport  Pagnell,  after  restoration  by  Mr. 
William  White,  F.S.A.  Great  interest  is  given 
to  the  church  by  a  number  of  old  mural  paint- 
ings. These  were  opened  out  maDy  years  ago 
by  the  present  rector.  There  were  indications 
of  several  successive  layers  of  subject  paintings, 
in  distemper,  over  them.  They  are  of  late 
Mediaeval  date,  quaint  and  rude,  and  of  treat- 
ment almost  unique.  In  them  are  represented 
St.  George  with  the  Dragon,  and  a  diminutive 
princess  ;  St.  Helena  finding  the  cross  ;  and  a 
PiSta,  with  men  holding  up,  amongst  other 
things,  a  heart,  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  torn  from 
the  Divine  Person.  Many  other  remnants  of 
paintings  cannot  be  deciphered. 

Carnarvon. — The  renovation  of  the  castle  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  personal  sujDervision 
of  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  the  deputy-constable. 
The  outer  walls  have  been  divested  of  the  self- 
sown  plants  which  partially  concealed  them,  and 
the  joints  have  been  pointed  and  cemented.  The 
stone  staircase  of  the  turret  attached  to  the 
Queen's  Tower  has  been  completed  to  its  fall 
height  of  80ft.,  and  the  tower  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  castle  ditch,  and  its  stair-turret, 
which  had  been  inaccessible  for  ages,  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  chimney-pieces  are 
entirely  renewed.  The  work  atprosent  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  turret  and  tower  near  the  King's 
entrance,  the  entire  staircase  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed through  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
This  staircase  is  renewed  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  will  in  a  few  months  be  complete  for  the 
turret  summit.  The  ramparts  have  been 
asphalted,  the  wall  near  the  Queen's  -  gate 
has  been  underpinned  and  made  secure,  and  the 
castle  moat  opened  for  a  distance  of  500  yards. 
There  being  no  sandstone  or  gritstone  quarry 
near  Carnarvon,  the  materials  for  the  mullions, 
staircases,  and  corbels  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Talacre  quarries,  Flintshire. 

Coekbeg.  —  A  new  Protestant  Church  of 
St.  Michael  has  been  built  beside  the  older  one  at 
Corkbeg,  Cork  Harbour,  and  was  consecrated 
on  Saturday.  It  is  constructed  of  local  sand- 
stone, with  dressings  of  cut  limestone.  The  in- 
terior is  lined  with  red  brick,  with  bands  and 
string-courses  of  white  and  black  brick.  The 
church  is  planned  to  accommodate  200  persons. 
The  western  gable  has  two  lancet  windows, 
with  a  wheel  window  over.  The  nave  is  of 
seven  bays,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  three-light  eastern  window 
is  filled  with  stained  glass  representing 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Blessing  of 
the  Children,  and  Raising  of  Lazarus.  The 
roof  is  a  steep-pitched  one,  the  woodwork, 
which  is  stained  and  varnished,  being  all  ex- 
posed on  the  inside.  The  edifice  has  been 
planned  by  Mr.  Wm.  Atkins,  architect,  of  Cork  ; 
but  the  porch  and  tower  remain  at  present  un- 
executed. The  cost  has  been  £2,200,  exclusive 
of  many  special  gifts. 

Daewen,  Lancashire. — To-morrow  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  Congregational  school- 
r.l  in  pel,  at  I  Jar  wen,  will  be  laid.  The  building  is 
in  the  Uothic  stylo  of  architecture,  built  of  local 
stone,  and  faced  with  selected  parpoiuts,  and  will 
be  two  stories  high.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the 
largo  school-room  50ft.  long  and  40ft.  wide  and 
16ft.  high,  with  entrances  at  tho  sides  of  tho 
building  for  the  scholars.  On  tho  first  floor  is  a 
largo  room  which  will  be  used  at  present  as  a 
chapel,  extending  over  the  school-room.  Tho 


chapel  is  calculated  to  accommodate  400  people. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry 
Pinchbeck,  architect,  of  London.  The  contracts 
for  the  different  trades  have  been  let  separately 
to  local  contractors. 

Dtjeham. — New  buildings  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  No.  3,  Sadler-street,  Durham,  from 
designs  by  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect,  of  this 
city,  for  Mr.  John  Shields.  The  entire  block 
of  buildings  are  intended  for  a  draper's  and  silk 
mercer's  premises,  and  consist  of  a  shop  on  the 
ground-floor  80ft.  long,  by  an  average  width  of 
20ft.  ;  underneath  this  shop  is  to  be  a  large 
furnishing  room,  48ft.  by  17ft.,  with  access  by 
staircase  from  shop  above,  and  over  the  shop, 
approached  by  another  staircase  from  same,  is  to 
be  a  large  show-room,  37ft.  by  20ft.,  and  two 
fitting-on  rooms  for  the  dress-making  and 
mantle-making  department.  The  two  floors 
above  are  occupied  by  rooms  connected  with  the 
same  department  and  ware-rooms.  The  chief 
rooms  are  to  be  heated  by  a  hot -water  apparatus, 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  cellars.  The 
front  to  Sadler- street  is  designed  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style.  Sadler- street,  though  one  of  the 
main  streets  in  the  city,  is  only  21ft.  wide,  and 
the  corporation,  in  spite  of  their  long  talked-of 
street  improvement  schemes,  rather  than  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of  widening 
this  thoroughfare,  will  not  give  compensation 
for  setting  the  new  premises  back,  and  accord- 
ingly it  will  be  built  to  the  present  street-line. 
The  sole  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Geo. 
Gradon  and  Son,  for  the  sum  of  £2,285.  The 
sub-contractors  are  Mr.  John  Grant,  mason ; 
Mr.  James  Laidler,  plumber  and  smith  ;  Mr. 
Boger  Rule,  slater ;  Mr.  Thos.  Nesbitt,  plas- 
terer ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson,  painter  and 
glazier,  all  of  Durham.  The  taking  down  of 
the  present  premises  is  now  progressing  satis- 
factorily. 

Gbeat  Stanbeidge. — The  parish-church  was 
reopened  after  internal  restoration,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  churchyard  consecrated,  on  Wednes- 
day week  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's.  The 
roofs,  which  were  kingposts  with  plaster  ceilings, 
have  been  rebuilt  in  hammer-beam  construction 
of  14th-century  character.  The  high  pews  and 
unsightly  gallery  have  been  removed,  and  richly 
carved  oak  benches,  executed  at  Bruges  for 
Messrs.  Buckley  and  Co.,  substituted.  Messrs. 
Buckley  have  also  supplied  a  new  pulpit,  lectern 
and  reading-desk,  and  Communion-rails.  A  rere- 
has  been  erected  containing  two  panels,  with 
subjects  in  sepia,  painted  on  kamptulicon,  by 
Miss  M.  H.  Harte,  of  Blandford.  The  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Redfern's  work 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral  reredos.  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell and  Co.'s  tiles  have  been  laid  throughout 
the  church,  and  the  space  before  the  altar  is 
laid  with  mosaic  in  tessera  work,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Oppenheimer  and  Co.,  of  Manchester. 
The  new  heating  apparatus  is  by  Messrs. 
Porritt,  of  Bolton-le-Moors.  A  two-light 
stained  window  has  been  put  in  by  Mr.  C.  de 
Morini,  of  London.  A  pentagonal  vestry, 
faced  with  rag-stone,  has  been  added  to  north 
side  of  chancel.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  rector,  at  a  cost  of 
£700. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Woeks. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  a  deputation 
from  St.  Olave's  district  board  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tolhurst,  who  presented  a  memorial 
asking  for  an  extension  of  the  Tooley-street 
improvements.  It  was  stated  that  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  new  thoroughfare  had  been  completed 
and  opened,  but  that  relief  to  the  crowded  traffic 
would  not  be  secured  unless  the  widening  of 
Tooley-street  were  continued  from  above  Ber- 
mondsey- street  to  Dean-street.  The  memorial 
was  referred  to  the  works  committee,  as  were 
also  letters  from  the  Whitechapel  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Bermondsey  Vestry,  urging  the 
necessity  for  a  new  bridge  to  the  eastward  of 
London  Bridge.  With  reference  to  tho  proposed 
bridge  at  Putney  of  the  Guildford,  Kingston,  and 
London  Railway,  an  important  report  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  It 
rcconunended  that  on  tho  promoters  of  tho  Bill 
giving  an  undertaking  to  tho  board  that  the 
Fulhain  and  Putney  Bridgo  shall  bo  of  five 
arches  instead  of  nine,  shall  havo  a  headway  of 
not  less  than  20ft.  over  Trinity  high- water  mark, 
shall  bo  as  noarly  at  right  angles  with  the  centro 
of  tho  river  as  the  promoter's  limits  of  deviation 
will  allow,  and  shall  contain  accommodation  for 
the  free  passage  of  foot-passengers  across  the 


river,  the  board's  opposition  to  the  Bill  shall  be 
withdrawn.  It  having  bean  stated  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  that  the  proposed  rail  way -bridge 
would  be  230  yards  from  the  new  Putney  Bridge, 
on  which  the  board  propose  to  expend  £400,000, 
the  report  was  adopted  by  21  votes  to  4. 

Tamwoeth. — On  Saturday  week  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  consecrated  St.  Chad's  Church  and 
Churchyard,  Hopwas,  Tamworth.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  sacrarium,  with 
projecting  wings  at  each  side  of  the  chancel,  the 
one  on  the  north  side  being  the  organ -chamber 
and  the  other  the  vestry.  The  style  of  the 
church  is  Perpendicular  Gothic.  The  walls  of 
the  church  over  the  chancel  proper  are  carried 
up  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
form  a  low,  saddle-back  tower,  the  roof  of  which 
is  utilised  as  a  bell-chamber.  An  octagonal 
turret,  covered  with  oak  shingles,  rises  up  from 
the  centre  of  this  roof,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
wrought-iron  cross  and  vane.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Deakin,  of  Lich- 
field, from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
architect,  of  Chester.  The  church  has  cost 
£2,322  9s.  2d. 


CHIPS. 

Professor  C.  T.  Newton  wiilgive  to-day  (Friday) 
the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  and 
Roman  sepulchral  monuments,  rites,  and  games, 
at  University  College.  The  public  will  be  admitted 
to  the  first  lecture  without  payment  or  tickets. 

Extensive  alterations  have  just  been  commenced 
in  the  University  buildings,  Durham.  The  inade- 
quate Mathematical  and  Classical  class-rooms,  and 
the  gymnasium,  have  been  pulled  down,  and  in 
their  stead  will  be  erected  a  block  of  new  buildings, 
Tudor- Gothic  in  style,  facing  the  Palace- green, 
and  affording  increased  accommodation.  Messrs. 
Robscn  and  Son,  of  Durham,  are  the  builders. 

A  new  banking- room  was  opened  for  the  Bank 
of  Bolton,  Limited,  in  Bolton,  on  Monday.  It  is 
in  style  Classical,  freely  treated,  and  measures 
77ft.  6in.  by  30ft.  6in.,  and  33ft.  high  to  ridge- 
piece.  The  dado  and  doors,  and  all  fittings,  are  of 
Dantzic  oak,  and  the  upper  part  of  walls  are  lined 
with  marble  mosaic.  Behind  this  room  is  the 
strong-room,  and  below  are  book  and  stationery- 
stores,  lavatories,  and  heating-chamber.  Mr. 
George  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  was  the  architect, 
Mr.  D.  Walch  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs. 
J.  H.  and  D.  Marsden,  of  the  same  town,  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Wolverhampton  Blue- 
coat  school,  were  opened  on  Saturday.  The  build- 
ings are  of  red  brick,  and  consist  of  a  central  block 
with  two  projecting  wings.  In  the  centre,  on 
ground  floor,  are  the  diniug-hall,  day-room,  and 
staircases,  lavatories,  and  cloak-rooms ;  the  ground- 
floor  of  south  wing  is  the  general  schoolroom  for 
boys  and  girls,  accommodating  80,  and  in  the  north 
wing  the  master's  and  mistress's  private  rooms  and 
kitchen.  The  upper  floor  of  the  south  wing  is  a 
boys'  dormitory,  and  that  on  north  the  girls', 
separated  by  the  bedroom  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress. On  a  higher  floor  are  the  sanitoria,  store- 
rooms, and  baths.  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  H.  Lovatt, 
of  the  same  town,  the  builder. 

A  carved  oak  lectern,  with  brass  railings,  has 
just  been  placed  in  Worcester  Cathedral  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  late  Dean  Yorke.  It  was  supplied' 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  London  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

New  assembly-rooms  ,  erected  at  an  expense  to 
Sir  Spencer  Maryon- Wilson,  the  donor,  of  £1,300-, 
were  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr.  John  Row- 
land is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Tansett,  also  of 
Charlton,  is  the  builder. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  as  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Mrs.  Abernethy  will  give 
a  conversazione  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
under  official  sanction,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  J une, 
being  the  fifty- third  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
incorporation  of  the  society.  The  sixty-fourth 
session  will  terminate  ©n  Tuesday,  the  31st  iust. 
All  applications  for  admission,  to  bo  dealt  with 
prior  to  the  recess,  should  at  once  be  lodged  with 
the  secretary. 

Mr.  Samuel  Whitakcr,  of  Bubwith,  for  17  years 
surveyor  to  the  Selby  and  Market- Weighton  turn- 
pike trust,  was  last  week  elected,  from  amongst  60 
applicants,  surveyor  to  the  Selby  highway  board, 
at  a  salary  of  £80. 

The  vestry  of  Camberwell  hold  a  special  meeting 
on  Wednesday  week  "to  revise  the  salaries  of  the 
parochial  staff,  when  the  remuneration  of  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  surveyor,  was  fixed  at  a  maximum 
of  .£760,  that  of  the  draughtsman  at  .1220,  first 
clerk  £150,  and  second  clerk  £100.  Dr.  Bristowe's, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  salary  was  fixed  at  a 
maximum  of  £200. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Carlisle. — A  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Carlisle  Grammar  School  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  chief  business  was  the  selection 
of  a  set  of  plans  for  the  new  school  buildings. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  sets 
sent  in,  the  Governors  unanimously  selected  for 
the  first  premium  of  £100  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver,  under  motto, 
"  Health,"  and  for  the  second  premium  of  £50 
those  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  of  London.  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver  have  received  directions 
to  prepare  working  drawings  and  specifications, 
and  a  Building  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Maclrmes,  Canon  Prescott,  and  Mr. 
Milburn,  has  been  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
architects,  with  power  to  modify  the  plans 
where  it  is  desirable,  and  to  take  in  tenders  for 
submission  to  the  Governors.  The  purchase  of 
the  site  has  been  completed  for  the  sum  of 
£3,250. 

Drogheda.  —  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Murphy,  P.P.,  of  Drogheda,  appointed  Mr.  G. 
C.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin,  to  adjudicate  in  the  25 
designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  new  church.  Mr.  Ashlin' s 
award  has  been  made  and  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  design  placed  first  is  "  Con 
Amore,"  and  the  authors,  Messrs.  O'Neil  and 
Byrne,  have  been  employed  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  design  placed  second  was  submitted 
under  the  motto  "A.  M.  D.  G.  Catholicus,"  but 
as  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  letter,  it  is  not 
known  at  present  who  is  the  author.  All  the 
designs  are  to  be  publicly  exhibited.  Much 
labour  seems  to  have  been  wasted  by  some  of  the 
competitors  through  their  neglect  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  site,  or  to  obtain 
information  respecting  local  materials  and  ideas. 
For  instance,  the  author  of  one  very  good  de- 
sign, "  Faith,"  evidently  misled  by  the  low 
price  of  the  local  stone  mentioned  in  the  in- 
structions, proposed  to  erect  a  church  with  a 
nave  40ft.  wide  and  200ft.  long,  spanned  by 
stone  arches,  which  would  cost  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  the  sum  stated.  The  local  stone  men- 
tioned is  a  very  hard  limestone,  very  cheap  in  the 
rough,  but  comes  to  about  three  times  the  cost 
of  most  English  stones  when  worked.  This  de- 
sign had  also  another  fatal  fault,  in  that  it 
brought  the  building  too  near  the  line  of  street 
(which  is  rather  narrow),  so  that  the  effect  of  a 
very  fine  and  simple  front  would  have  been  lost. 
Moreover,  the  style  adopted  was  too  Early  to 
enable  the  existing  windows  and  other  portions 
of  the  church  to  be  utilised.  The  proposed  cost 
stated  in  the  instructions—  £15,000,  for  a 
church  to  accommodate  1,500  persons,  was 
evidently  very  small,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  use  as  much  of  the  old  material  as 
possible,  and  this  seems  to  havebeea  made  clear 
enough  in  the  instructions.  About  £4,000  had 
been  spent  on  a  chancel  to  the  present  church, 
and  £600  on  aisle-windows  last  year,  so  that  de- 
signs which  disregarded  this  available  material 
were,  of  course,  at  a  disadvantage. 

Eastern  Counties  Asylum  fob  Idiots. — We 
understand  that  nine  sets  of  designs  for  the  en- 
largement of  this  asylum  have  been  sent  in  under 
the  following  mottoes:—"  Quid,"  '•  Potestas," 
"  Sympathy,"  Experience,"  Ways  and  Means," 
"  Spero,"  "  S.  F.,"  "  Orandum  est  ut  sit  Mens 
sana  in  Corpore  sano,"  "  Camulodunum." 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
On  Saturday  afternoon  (the  30th  ult.)  a  party 
of  members  visited  the  new  mission-church  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels',  at  West  Bromwich, 
near  Birmingham.  The  architects,  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Kendrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  met 
and  conducted  the  party. 


St.  Barnabas  Church,  Norfolk  Island,  was  con- 
secrated in  December  last.  It  is  built  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown sandstone  quarried  on  the  island, 
with  shafts  to  windows  and  doors  ;  pavement  and 
font  of  red  and  black  marble  from  Devonshire. 
Ine  style  is  Decorated  Gothic,  and  the  building 
consists  of  nave,  54ft.  by  57ft.,  and  17ft.  high  to 
wall-p  ate,  and  the  semicircular  apsidal  chancel, 
the  chord  of  which  is  24ft.  by  12ft.  The  carving  of 
caps,  Sec.,  has  been  executed  by  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Codimgton,  who  supervised  the  work.  The  choir- 
organ  of  500  pipes  was  a  special  gift,  and  was  built 
by  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of  London. 


A  Hundred.  Thousand  Replies  and  Letters 

on  subjects  of  Universal  Interest  liuve  appeared  d'irinK 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WOKi.O 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  Bame  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  renderB  it  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covcut- 
garden  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.  ] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Fassuobe  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisementa  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  "Wanted  " 
is  Onb  Shilling  for  Twenty  Words,  and  Sixpence  for 
every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation  advertisements  must 
be  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front  page 
advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  to  secure  insertion. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.   Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.- -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received.— J.  and.  VV.  B.— R.  W.— F.  J.  P.— A.  H.  Co. 
— R.  W.— W.  H.  B.  Co.— B.  of  W.-A.  W.-J.  M.  G.- 
C.  H.— W.  G.— T.  R.  and  Co.-B.  S.-W.  H.  S.  and 
Son,  D.— M.  T.— Midland.— J.  Co.-E.  and  Co.— J.  H. 
and  Co.— B.  of  B— H.  B.  Co.— W.  T.  Sons.— R.  P. 
C.  Co.-J.  T.  B.— S.  and  Co.-R.  B— J.  C.  E.— L.  and 
N.W.  Ry.  Co.-F.  W.  R.  and  Co. 

Ruswaep.  (You  saw  our  review  of  the  book,  and  can 
surely  form  an  opinion  from  that  ?)— A.  S.  P.  (Murray's 
"Handbooks  to  the  English  Cathedrals,"  John  Murray, 
Albemarle-street.) 
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Drawings  Received.— Eclipse,  Good  Luck  to  Your  Fish- 
ing, Bonus  Hominus,  Quiet  and  Simple,  Hamlet,  Tem- 
pus  Fugit,  Rex,  Kairon  in  circle,  Iota,  Squib,  T.  A.  H., 
Snow  Flake,  Beta,  Strad,  That's  my  Idea,  Cambria, 
Home,  Nemo,  Pupil  J,,  Jack  Daw,  Merit,  Trial,  Am- 
bition, V  in  circle,  Con  in  circle. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  R.I.B.A. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — I  have  been  asked  by  several  Fellows  of 
this  Institute  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  state- 
ment relative  to  the  approaching  election  of  a 
President.  I  have  accordingly  drawn  up  the 
accompanying  memorandum,  and  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  it 
receive  your  careful  attention. 

As  I  have  been  nominated  by  the  present 
Council  on  the  list  from  which  the  new  Council 
is  to  be  elected,  and  it  may  consequently  seem 
as  though  I  were  interesting  myself  in  the  Pre- 
sidential election  with  a  view  to  give  prominence 
to  my  own  name,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
write  to  our  Secretaries  requesting  them  to 
withdraw  my  name  from  the  balloting-list. — 
I  am,  &c,  T.  Roger  Smith. 

10,  Lancaster-place,  Somerset  House,  W.C  , 
3rd  May. 


MEMORANDUM  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  FELLOWS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  present  situation  has  grown  is  so  important  to 
a  right  understanding  of  it,  that  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  offer  a  brief  recapitulation  of  them  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum. 

In  the  first  session  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry's  Presidency, 
1876-1877,  a  series  of  revised  bye-laws  carefully  prepared 


upon  the  report  of  a  special  committee  was  adopted. 
Among  these  were  the  following :  — 

Bye-law  XXVI.— The  Senior  Vice-President,  inro'a- 
tion  of  office,  shall  be  nominated  as  President,  unless  he 
give  notice  to  the  Council  at  least  two  months  previoun 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  his  intention  to  decline  the 
Presidency ;  and  in  that  case  the  other  Vice-Presidents, 
in  order  of  their  seniority  in  that  office,  shall  be  ko  nomi- 
nated. Any  Vice-President  who  shall  twice  decline  to  be 
nominated  as  President  shall  retire  from  office.  No  mem- 
ber who  has  tilled  the  office  of  President  for  two  nieces 
sive  years  shall  be  again  eligible  for  the  Presidency  until 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  termination  of  his 
office. 

Bye-law  XXX.  -  Should  any  additional  name  or  names 
be  proposed  for  election  by  any  two  Fellows,  such  name 
or  names  must  be  sent  by  th-  rn  to  the  Council  four  weeks 
before  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  with  a  written  un- 
dertaking by  the  nominee  or  nominees  to  serve  if  elected. 
Such  name  or  names  shall  thtn  be  added  by  the  Council 
to  the  said  List, with  the  names  of  the  Propos°rs  appended  ; 
and  the  List  thus  altered  shall  be  the  Balloting  list  for  the 
Annual  Election,  and  shall  be  issued  to  all  Members  two 
weeks  before  the  Annual  G2neral  Meeting. 

Under  these  bye-laws,  which  are  still  in  force,  and 
which  have  not  been  revised  or  withdrawn,  the  council  at 
the  following  election  proposed  as  President  for  tbe  Ses- 
sion 1877-78  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  and  as  Vice-Presidents 
Mr.  Ferrey,  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Horace  Jones. 

Under  bye-law  30,  the  name  of  Mr.  Whichcoid  was 
added  to  this  list  on  the  proposal  of  Prof.  Donaldson  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Improvement  Committee,  and  at  the  election 
that  gentleman  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes.  He 
thus  became  Senior  Vice  President,  and  as  such,  the 
Nominee  of  the  Institute  (in  general  meeting)  for  the 
Presidentship,  to  which  he  succeeded  accordingly  by  a 
unanimous  election  at  the  close,  in  May,  1880,  of  Mr. 
Barry's  term  of  office. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  legitimate  working 
of  the  new  bye-laws,  which  were  framed  with  a  special 
wish  to  avoid  as  fur  as  possible  contested  elections  or  dis  - 
putes  in  connection  with  the  Presidential  election,  and 
yet  to  provide  for  freedom  of  choice.  Here  was  really  "  a 
distinct  election  for  the  President's  chair,"  *  with  four 
candidates. 

The  other  Vice-Presidents  elected  at  this  time  (May, 
1877)  were  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Ferrey. 

In  May,  1878,  Mr.  Charles  Bany  was  again  elected 
President  of  the  Session  1878-79,  and  the  Vice-Presidents 
were  Mr.  Whichcoid,  Mr.  Street,  and  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  SessionMr.  Street  retired  from 
the  position  of  Vice-President,  and  the  letter  in  which  he 
assigned  his  leasons  for  so  doing  is  as  follows  ; — 

From  "  Building  News,"  11th  April,  1879. 
"  Dear  Mr.  White, 

"  This  year  (and  next  year  it  will  be  the  same)  si 
much  of  my  time  is  taken  up  by  serving  on  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  that  I  really  have  no  time  to  spare 
for  other  si  milar  duties,  and  a-,  under  the  present  system 
at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  any  chance  of  getting  new 
blood  into  the  Council  ought  to  be  seized,  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  resign  my  post  as  Vice-President  and  member  of 
Council.  Will  you  be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  take  care 
that  my  name  is  struck  out  of  the  House  List  ? 
"  Believe  me,  jours  very  truly, 

"  (Signed)    George  Edmund  Street, 
"  14,  Cavendish-place, 

"  Cavendish-square,  W. 
<•  March  20th,  1879. 
"  W.  H.  White,  Esq.,  Sec.  R.I.B.A." 

At  the  election  which  closely  followed  this  retirement 
of  Mr.  Street,  namely,  May,  1879,  Mr.  Whichcord  was,  in 
conformity  to  bye-law  26,  nominated  President,  and 
elected  by  acclamation.  The  Vice-Presidents  nominated 
were  Professor  Lewis,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  Mr. 
Horace  Jones.  They  were  elected  in  the  following  order 
— 1.  Lewis,  2.  Horace  Jones,  3.  Barry. 

Mr.  Whichcord  was  re-elected  President  in  May,  1880, 
and  is  now  President,  the  Vice-Presidents  being  Professor 
Lewis,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  and  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 

Professor  Lewis,  the  senior  Vice-President,  has  inti- 
mated his  desire  not  to  serve  as  President,  on  the  score  of 
ill-health,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Horace  Jones  becomes 
the  Institute's  nominee  for  the  Presidentship  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1881  82. 

When  the  time  for  publishing  the  list  of  names  was 
approaching,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  however,  took  the  step  of 
voluntarily  offering  to  stand  aside  if  Mr.  Street  desired 
now  to  be  elected  President.  He  communicateed  this 
offer  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  after  doing  so 
sent  a  memorandum  of  his  communication  to  Mr.  Street, 
inclosed  in  a  private  letter,  which  was  answered. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones,  in  the  course  of  this  memorandum, 
pointed  out  that  his  being  next  in  position  to  Mr.  Lewis 
was  the  act  of  the  general  body,  and  said,  "  It  would  be 
showing  poor  return  for  the  confidence  thus  placed  in  me, 
and  I  believe  still  continuing,  did  I  lightly  abandon  my 
position."  He  then  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Street, 
had  he  not  resigned,  would  in  due  course  have  been  this 
year  nominated  by  the  Council  as  President,  and  added, 
alluding  to  the  resignation,  "that  this  act  was  a  source 
of  regret  to  many  who  had  looked  forward  to  his  filling 
the  Presidential  chair,  a  position  to  which  his  talents, 
character,  and  position  entitle  him,  as  would  be  generally 
acknowledged."   He  then  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  Now,  as  I  am  entitled  to  a  step  earlier  than  I  had 
expected  when  the  Institute  put  me  second  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
although  above  Mr.  E.  M  Barry,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
hard  or  ungenerous  dealing  on  my  part  if  I  were  not  to 
be  willing  to  stand  on  one  side  for  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  if, 
regretting  his  resignation,  he  desires  now  to  stand  in 
Professor  Lewis's  position  as  senior  Vice  President.  In 
the  first  rnstanc >,  this  substitution  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  for 
myself  is,  I  submit,  not  a  matter  for  the  Council  to 
interfere  in  as  a  Council  (individually  they  may  do  what 
they  like) :  and  the  suggestion  of  such  substituted  nomi- 
nation does  not  arise  in  the  shghtest  degree  from  any 
diffidence  in  either  myself  fulfilling  the  duties,  or  in  the 
Institute  confiding  those  duties  to  me,  or  because  it  would 
be  in  any  way  inconvenient  or  irksome  to  accept  the 
honour ;  but  simply  that  I  do  not  think  it  fair  or  courteous 


•  See  Mr.  Street's  letter  published  in  The  Builder  for 
23rd  April,  1881. 
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to  a  former  colleague  to  snatch  the  opprtunity  afforded 
by  what  was,  perhaps,  a  hasty,  and  certainly  regretted, 
step,  by  others.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  should 
intimate  his  desire  to  become  Piesident  in  the  ensuing 
year,  I  am  willing,  as  before  stated,  to  stand  on  one  side, 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so  under  other  circumstances." 

The  present  writer  regrets  that  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  quote  the  letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  and  Mr.  Street,  but  that  this  offer  was  not  accepted 
is  clear  from  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Street  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Bui'.deroi  the  23rd  April. 

This  declining  Mr.  Jones's  offer  of  course  left  him 
free. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Edis  and  Mr.  Spiers  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institue  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  election,  and  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Martineau 
nominated  Mr.  Street  under  bye-law  30,  and  his  name 
has  been  a:ded  to  the  original  ballotting-list. 

The  contest  thus  set  up  is  not  a  personal  one,  but  on 
the  personal  question  thus  much,  at  least,  requires  to  be 
said.  Every  supporter  of  the  Institute's  nominee  desires 
to  recognise  heartily  Mr.  Street's  personal  and  profes- 
sional position.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  claimed  that  the 
senior  Vice-President  has  a  professional  and  personal 
standing  which  places  the  suitability  of  his  election  be- 
yond all  doubt.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  course 
of  action  pursued,  a  letter,  the  last  ever  published  by  the 
late  William  Burges,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  of  the  1st  of  April,  is  much  to  the  point.  The 
following  are  the  principal  paragraphs  : — 

"  Sir, — "Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  against  the  idea 
that  the  election  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  would 
be  highly  derogatory  both  to  the  Institute  and  to  the 
profession  1 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  electing  the  most  suitable 
man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  one  of  routine,  like 
the  election  of  the  Loid  Mayor. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  think  with  me,  that  the  sooner  we  return  to  the 
old  mode  of  election  the  better. 

"  Let  us  therefote  demand  a  special  meeting,  discuss 
the  question,  and,  if  strong  enough,  effect  a  change  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  very  unfair  to  commence  the  business 
by  making  a  set  at  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  who,  as  an  archi- 
tect, will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  either  the  present 
or  past  President." 

What  more  might  be  said  on  the  question  of  principle 
has  been  so  well  put  in  a  letter  which  appeared  on  the 
16th  April  under  the  signature  of  "  Onlooker,"  that  a 
quotation  of  its  principal  paragraphs  may  very  suitably 
conclude  this  memorandum  : — 

"  Eoth  candidates  are  members  of  a  chartered  society 
which  is  governed  by  laws  made  by  the  members  in 
geneial  meeting  under  the  authority  of  the  Charter,  and 
■some  three  years  ago  both  were  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body  on  whom  the  Charter  places  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  made  by  the  members. 

"  By  the  operation  of  those  laws,  and  the  votes  of  the 
members  in  general  meeting,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  H.A., 
was  placed  in  the  position  that,  on  the  election  of  Mr. 
Whichcord  as  President,  he  would  have  become  senior 
Vice-President,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
now,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  laws,  be  the  official 
-candidate  for  election  as  President,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  under  such  circumstances  his  election  wo  aid 
have  been  the  unanimous  act  of  the  whole  body. 

"  Mr.  Street  thought  fit  to  resign  his  position  on  the 
governing  body,  and  thus,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  he 
sacrificed  the  possibility  of  so  becoming  President,  under 
the  present constituti  m,  without subvertingthe principle 
of  those  laws  to  which  he,  in  common  with  all  other 
members,  is  subject. 

"  Had  this  resignation  arisen,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Edis, 
from  'his  disiuclinition  to  accept  any  nomination  by 
mere  order  of  seniority  under  the  new  bye-law,'  *  the 
proper  course  would  have  been  for  him  or  those  who 
think  with  him,  such  as  the  unknown  but  '  influential 
body  of  the  Fellows'  of  the  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Edis 
and  Mr.  Spiers,  at  some  convenient  opportunity  during 
the  last  two  years,  to  have  taken  the  steps  provided  by 
the  laws  for  inducing  the  members  to  alter  the  bye-law 
which  they  dislike. 

"  Had  Mr.  Street  regretted  the  false  step  of  resigna- 
tion, there  must  have  been  opportunities  by  which  he 
might  have  again  constitutionally  taken  his  place  among 
the  vice-presidents,  and  the  impending  contest  might 
then  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  his  '  prominent 
claims'  received  that  recognition  which  they  certainly 
pre-eminently  merit,  but  which  seems  to  be  not  possible 
now. 

"Whatever  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  candidates 
may  be,  there  cannot  be  any  question  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  of  having  originated  a  contest  which 
in  any  event  cannot  but  have  a  prejudicial  influence  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institute,  and  which,  by  a  due 
respect  for  its  constitution,  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  ;  and  Mr.  Edis's  letter  should  have  the  conclu- 
sive result  of  determining  all  desiring  to  maintain  Older 
and  respect  for  authority  to  suppoit  Mr.  Horace  Jones. 

"  Onlookek." 

In  a  word,  the  real  point  at  issue  seems  to  be  whether 
those  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  and 
agreed  to  submit  to  certain  laws,  are  not  in  honour  and 
duty  bound  to  abide  by  those  laws  till  they  are  altered  or 
repealed. 

T.  It.  S. 


R.I.B.A.  EXAMINATION. 

Sir, — As  the  time  is  again  approaching  for 
the  Architectural  Examination  at  tlio  Institute, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  the 
Council,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
p  iper,  the  desirability  of  altering  the  wording 
of  the  certificates  which  they  award  to  successful 
candidates  ia  tho  Proficioncy  section  of  this 
examination,  in  order  to  make  their  real  value 
more  apparent. 

•  Hoc,  however,  as  to  this,  Mr.  Street's  letter  already 
quoted  in  extmso,  in  which  he  assigns  his  reasons  for  re- 
signing the  Vice-Presidentship. 


In  the  printed  rules  and  directions  for  the 
Examination  in  1880  it  was  plainly  stated  that  a 
Proficiency  certificate  "shall  be  regarded  as  a 
diploma  of  professional  qualification,"  but  the 
certificate  itself  does  not  contain  any  clause  to 
this  effect.  It  simply  says  that  so  and  so  "  has 
been  examined  in  the  Class  of  Proficiency,  and 
found  by  the  Examiners  to  deserve  this  certifi- 
cate," without  stating  its  value. 

I  have  spoken  to  three  or  four  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  find  that  they  arc  as 
much  disappointed  as  I  am  with  their  certificates, 
and  indeed  almost  ashamed  of  them. 

If  the  Examination  is  regarded  as  a  proper 
test  of  professional  qualification,  why  not  state 
this  fact  on  the  certificate  ? 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to — viz.,  the  amount  of  the  entrance 
fee  to  the  Examination.  All  Proficiency  candi- 
dates have  to  pay  4  guineas,  and  all  Preliminary 
candidates  one-half  that  sum,  on  presenting 
their  applications  for  examination  ;  and  as  ten 
of  the  former  and  eleven  of  the  latter  were 
examined  in  1880,  the  Institute  received  in  fees 
upwards  of  £G5.  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  it  appears  that  the  whole  expense  of 
conducting  this  examination  was  £23,  so  they 
made  a  clear  profit  of  £42. 

In  view  of  this  result,  might  it  not  be  desir- 
able to  lower  the  entrance  fees  in  future,  and  so 
make  it  easier  for  candidates  to  present  them- 
selves ? — I  am,  &c, 

A  Passed  Candidate. 


STRENGTH  OF  BEAM'S. 

Sir, — Your  admirable  article  on  the  "  Strength 
of  Beams  "  (page  413)  was  undoubtedly  read 
with  great  interest  by  all  students  of  construc- 
tion. There  are  many  works  published  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  "  Strengths  "  and  "  Strains 
on  Materials ;  ' '  several  attempt  to  popularise 
this  branch  of  study  by  avoiding  the  use  of 
mathematical  reasoning  or  symbols  ;  this  method 
may  answer  in  some  subjects,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  in  a  science  requiring  exactness 
to  do  without  exact  forms  of  reasoning. 

In  dealing  with  beams  there  is  not  that 
element  of  uncertainty  which  one  feels  in 
designing  iron  columns  and  stanchions  ;  in  the 
latter  cases  we  have  to  depend  so  much  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  ironfounder  and  the  man 
who  makes  the  mould.  Even  if  we  are  exact  in 
our  calculations  in  these  cases,  what  are  they 
worth,  being  based  entirely  upon  empirical 
formulas  with  factors  of  safety  varying  from 
three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  ?  In  this  branch  of 
constructions  there  is  much  need  for  more  in- 
formation. There  is  no  reason  why  the  Calculus 
should  not  be  more  generally  applied  in  con- 
structive problems  dealing  with  variables,  and 
anyone  who  points  out  how  such  applications 
can  be  made  is  doing  useful  service. — I  am,  &c. 

May  1.  A.  Haeland. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST  DOMINIC'S. 
PRIORY,  HAVERSTOCK  HILL. 

Sir, — During  the  many  years  in  which  I  have 
practised  the  profession  so  congenial  to  my 
tastes,  I  have  invariably  met  with  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  consideration  from  my  brother- 
architects,  and  was  therefore  surprised  on  my 
attention  being  called  to  an  unprovoked  and  ill- 
natured  attack  upon  myself,  and  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Dominican  Priory  Church, 
Southampton -road,  Haverstook-hill,  in  the  last 
number  of  a  Review  entitled  the  Sacristy, 
edited  by  Messrs.  Walford  and  Scott.  The 
article  is  penned  with  bitterness,  and  with  the 
view  to  depreciate  the  building  and  its  architect, 
and  is  beyond  the  range  of  fair  and  honest  criti- 
cism. Invidious  complaints  had  formerly  been 
made  by  a  secret  foe,  at  tho  office  of  the  District 
Surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  and  the  sequel  explains 
those  proceedings. 

The  careful  and  able  report  made  by  Mr. 
Wallen,  the  District  Surveyor,  in  March  last, 
completely  refuted  the  false  and  disparaging 
statements  as  to  the  stability  of  tho  fabric,  and 
I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  place  it  on  record, 
as  it  also  disposes  of  the  myths  and  phantoms 
which  emanate  from  the  Sacrist;/. 

"Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
approval  of  the  original  plans  by  my  predecessor,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  main  structure  had  been 
in  progress,  and  the  excellent  character  of  the  work  and 
materials,  I  was,  and  am,  of  opinion  that  no  further  in- 
terference or  requisition  was  called  for,  but  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  stability  of  the  building,  with  all  responsibility 


for  it,  should  be  left  with  the  eminent  architect  who  was 
the  author  of  its  design 

"  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  that 
some  very  slight  movement  at  least  would  result  from  the 
settlement  of  the  joints  of  the  roof -principals  upon  the 
bolts  and  straps  which  had  been  inserted  aact  fixed. 

"  I  made,  on  the  15th  inst.,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
building  in  company  with  its  architect. 

"  It  is  singularly  fiee  from  any  settlement  in  the  brick- 
work of  the  main  walls  and  arches.  Two  Very  slight 
settlements  only  appear  in  the  transverse  arches,  not 
recent,  and  apparently  resulting  from  unequal  loading  of 
the  spandrels  when  the  works  were  suspended  prior  to 
1S78. 

"The  main  piers  supporting  the  nave  arcade,  which 
are  of  cut  stone,  and  cylindrical  in  form,  are  bedded  in 
putty  with  sheets  of  lead  laid  therein,  the  jointing  of  the 
beds  being  veiy  wide.  I  could  discover  no  fracture  of 
any  of  these  beds  either  in  the  stone  or  in  the  putty.  The 
height  of  them,  however,  was  m  some  cases  unequal, 
evidently  resulting  from  unequal  pressure  on  the  putty 
when  it  was  wet,  or  unequal  spreading  of  it  at  the  time 
the  stones  were  set. 

"  On  plumbing  the  main  piers  I  found  a  very  slight  in- 
clination in  some  cases  towards  the  nave,  the  extreme 
case  being  an  inclination  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
a  height  of  18ft.  There  was  also  in  some  cases  a  similar 
inclination  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  church, 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  inclination,  as 
well  as  the  inequality  of  the  beds,  is  the  result  of  the 
original  setting,  and  not  of  my  subsequent  movement. 

"  The  clerestory  inclines  outwards  on  the  north  side  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  church  to  the  extent 
of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  a  height  of  bit.,  and, 
near  the  apse,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  same  height. 
Un  the  south  side  it  is  practically  upright. 

"  The  inclination  is  less  than  I  should  have  expected 
du'  ing  the  inevitable  settlement  of  an  arched  timber  roof, 
well  constructed,  of  this  design. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  the  design  is  a  bold  one, 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  unsafe.  I  do  not  think  any 
movement  has  taken  place  since  the  completion  of  the 
fabric,  and  certainly  none  that  would  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  authorities,  at  present,  at  least. 

"I  should  recommend  the  architect  (to  whom  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  this  report,  and  with  whom  all  responsi- 
bility should  be  left)  to  watch  and  plumb  the  building 
carefully  and  periodically  for  some  time,  but  I  do  not 
consider  this  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  report, 
and  I  btg  to  testify  accordingly. 

"  (SigneJ)  Frederick  Wallen. 

"  District  Surveyor  for  West  St.  Pancras. 

"  10G,  Gower-street,  W.C." 

The  hostile  criticisms  in  the  Sacristy,  are 
evidently  not  those  of  one  who  has  studied  the 
plans  of  old  Dominican  churches,  wherein,  as  at 
Winchelsea,  Antwerp,  and  Louvain,  there  is 
usually  no  structural  chancel,  nor  a  processional 
way  around  the  apse  of  the  choir,  as  in  cathe- 
dral churches  and  the  larger  minsters.  The 
friars  did  not  despise  common  brick  and  slate, 
and  some  of  the  most  renowned  churches  of  the 
order,  in  Italy  and  Belg'ium,  are  of  brick. 

It  is  unfair  and  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  the  interior,  while  it  is  encumbered  with 
scaffolding,  and  until  funds  (about  £300)  admit 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  shapeless  masses  and 
blocks  of  stone  into  foliated  capitals  and  pen- 
dents, when  the  columns  would  appear  in  their 
true  proportions. 

They  are  sound  and  perfect  throughout,  not 
a  joint  flushed  nor  a  flaw  perceptible  iu  the 
superincumbent  arches,  and  the  arcades  of  the 
clerestory ;  the  thrust  of  the  transverse  arches 
of  the  aisles  is  nullified  by  the  vertical  pressure, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  is  true,  "  bold, 
but  not  unsafe." 

The  roof  accords  with  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture ;  the  wall-posts  and  curved  ribs  of  the 
main  principals  descending  to  stone  capitals 
which  range  with  the  springing  line  of  the 
clerestory  windows,  diminishing  the  lateral 
thrust  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  The 
internal  arched  boarding,  with  transverse  and 
diagonal  ribs  in  each  bay,  are  similar  to  the  roof 
of  the  grand  Dominican  Church  of  the  13th. 
century,  at  Ghent,  now  unhappily  destroyed. 
The  window  in  the  principal  front  bears  like- 
ness to  that  in  the  same  church,  while  the  "un- 
interesting "  two-light  windows  in  the  apse, 
resemble  those  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
church  of  the  Dominicians  at  Louvain. 

The  original  design  for  a  stone  gallery  as  at 
Florence,  Valognes,  and  elsewhere,  on  corbels 
with  pierced  parapet  and  coping,  was  found  im- 
practicable on  account  of  expense,  poverty 
having  proved  oppressive  from  the  first,  and  the 
aim  always  having  been  to  obtain  as  much  as 
possible  for  as  little  as  possible  ;  but  the  design, 
if  acconrplished,  is  not  likely  to  have  suited  the 
morose  taste  of  tho  Sacrist;/.  For  tho  sub- 
stitution of  the  iron  gallery,  and  for  tho  border 
of  red  and  blue  in  the  temporary  glazing,  I  am 
not  responsible. 

Tho  Sacristy  has  studiously  suppressed  tho 
name  of  tho  "designer,"  and  it  excites  a  smile 
when  it  is  gravely  asserted  that  ho  "  can 
scarcely  have  seen,  or  at  any  rate  have  measured 
an  original  Modiieval  moulding." 


May  6,  1881. 
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In  tlio  preface  to  Mr.  J.  II.  Parker's 
"Domestic  Architecture,"  published  in  18.33, 
mention  is  made  of  the  Buckler  collection  of 
drawings  and  sketches,  "the  result  of  the 
labours  of  three  generations."  Since  that  date 
the  collection,  then  unrivalled,  has  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  it  abounds  in  measured  details 
from  ancient  examples  of  ecclesiastical,  military, 
and  domestic  architecture. 

En  tibi  Ireta  damns,  lfetum  qurc  reddere  possint, 
Lreta  igitur  lieta  peilege  fronte  rogo. 

Ludicris  Buclere  meis  sis  optime  scutum, 
Et  formidabunt  livida  tela  nihil. 

Charles  Alban  Buckler. 
6,  Hereford- square,  S.W.,  20th  April. 


IRON  IN  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — A  few  months  ago  there  appeared  in 
your  journal  an  article  and,  subsequently,  some 
correspondence  on  the  above  subject.  I  have 
only  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
article  in  question,  and,  therefore,  could  take  no 
part  in  the  correspondence  at  the  time.  As, 
however,  the  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  to> 
me,  and  doubtless  to  many  of  your  readers,  and 
as  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  exhausted,  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  you  to  find  room  for  this,  in  the  hope 
that  some  others  may  be  led  to  give  the  results 
of  their  experience  in  the  matter. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  given  in  your 
article  (Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  318)  that  the  "metallic 
matter"  extracted  by  the  magnet  contained 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  free  or  metallic 
iron  ('43  per  cent),  while  9-08 percent,  of  it  was 
found  to  be  "oxide  of  iron." 

The  metallic  iron  present  may  have  been,  and 
most  probably  was,  a  result  of  the  grinding 
process,  as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
one  of  his  subsequent  letters  ;  or  it  may  possibly 
have  been  reduced  from  an  oxide  existing  in  the 
raw  materials  used  for  making  the  cement.  In 
the  presence  of  a  suitable  reducing  agent,  such 
as  carbon  or  carbonic  oxide,  iron  may  be  reduced 
from  its  oxide  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  consider- 
ably below  the  temperature  existing  in  a  cement 
kiln.  Indeed,  the  oxide  of  iron  stated  to  have 
been  found  in  the  matter  extracted  by  the  mag- 
net may  possibly  be  an  indication  that  a  partial 
reduction  had  taken  place.  It  is  not  stated 
what  oxide  was  found,  but  from  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  matter  (p.  317)  it  was  probably 
magnetic  oxide.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
this  definitely,  as  it  would  enable  one  to  predict 
pretty  accurately  the  subsequent  behaviour  of 
the  oxide  in  the  cement.  If  the  writer  of  the 
article  still  has  the  notes  of  his  analysis  by 
him,  he  might  enlighten  us  upon  this  point. 

From  whatever  source  the  metallic  iron  may 
have  come,  it  must  be  evident  that  its  presence 
■was  purely  accidental.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  manufacturer  or  agent  introducing  it  as 
an  adulterant  would  limit  it  to  an  average  of 
•0009  per  cent,  of  the  cement. 

Your  article  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
"  the  less  iron  in  Portland  cement  the  better  ;  for 
its  presence,  whether  chemically  or  mechanically, 
is  productive  of  danger." 

Free  iron  mechanically  mixed  with  cement 
may  be  so,  as  on  exposure  it  will  oxidise  and 
may  cause  disintegration — although  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  borings  in 
the  rust  cement  used  by  mechanics  is  not  accom- 
panied by  disintegration  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
this  cement  offers  a  very  remarkable  resistance 
to  atmospheric  influences.  However,  assuming 
that  it  does  tend  to  cause  disintegration,  if  we 
take  the  cements  experimented  with  as  fair  sam- 
ples, the  danger  must  be  infinitesimal.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  such  as  mortar  or  concrete - 
making,  the  cement  is  usually  mixed  with  other 
materials  in  variable  proportions.  The  metallic 
iron  must,  therefore,  form  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  ;  and  as  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  it  can  be  exposed  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, the  oxidation  and  consequent  disin- 
tegration of  this  portion  cannot  appreciably 
affect  the  mass. 

The  combined  iron  existing  in  the  matter  ex- 
tracted by  the  magnet  in  the  form  of  oxide  of 
iron  is  shown  by  your  analysis  to  amount  to 
•019  per  cent,  of  the  cement.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  full  analysis  of  the  cement  would 
have  6hown  a  much  larger  proportion  of  iron 
oxides,  as  the  magnet  would  only  attract  the 
minute  particles  of  magnetic  oxide,  or  those 
particles  of  ferric  oxide  to  which  particles  of 
magnetic  oxide  might  be  attached.  However, 


whatever  tho  quantity  of  iron  oxide  might  be, 
it  would  consist  of  one  or  other  of  these  oxides, 
neither  of  which  can  be  further  oxidised  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

In  support  of  his  view  of  the  danger  conse- 
quent upon  the  presenca  of  iron  in  cement,  the 
writer  of  your  article  states  (p.  428)  that  "tho 
most  durable  building  stones  aro  those  which 
have  the  smallest  quantity  of  iron  in  their 
analysis,"  those  "  having  oxide  of  iron  in  their 
paste  or  matrix  being  liable  to  premature  disin- 
tegration," "  the  best  stones  being  those  which 
are  purely  silicious." 

This  latter  statement  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but 
the  others  are,  to  some  extent,  misleading.  Of 
two  or  more  given  building  stones,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  one  which  contains  the  most 
oxide  of  iron  may  have  the  best  weathering 
qualities.  Before  forming  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  a  stone  containing  oxide  of  iron,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  know  the  exact  nature  of 
the  oxide. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  stones  used  in  the 
Cathedrals  of  Carlisle  and  Chester,  and  in 
Lincoln  and  York  ministers  ;  and  the  more 
rapid  decay  of  the  former  is  attributed  to  their 
having  "  a  much  larger  percentage  of  oxide  of 
iron  in  their  composition  than  the  latter."  I 
have  not  an  analysis  of  these  stones  by  me,  but 
I  fear  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  prove 
that  their  failure  is  due  wholly  to  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  quite  possible  that  local 
circumstances  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  in  comparing  the  results  given  by 
different  stones,  it  is  necessary  to  take  these 
lo-al  circumstances  into  consideration.  For 
instance,  the  Portland-stone  selected  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  found  on  analysis  to 
contain  0'5  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alumina;  the 
famous  Craigleith  sandstone  is  said  by  Henry 
Reid  to  contain  0  6  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alumina. 
Would  it  be  fair  for  me  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  these  two  stones,  and  to  make 
therefrom  the  deduction  that  the  more  iron  and 
alumina  a  stone  might  contain,  the  better 
would  be  its  weathering  qualities  ? 

I  do  not  for  a  mr  ment  seek  to  maintain  that 
the  presence  of  iron  in  a  building  stone  is 
desirable,  or  necessarily  beneficial ;  but  I  pro- 
test against  its  being  condemned  as  necessarily 
destructive.  The  sandstone  above  referred  to 
is  one  of  the  best  weathering  stones  in  Britain, 
anditisnoteworthy  that  it  containsalargerpro- 
portion  of  iron  and  alumina  than  is  given  in 
your  analysis  of  the  "  metallic  matter"  extracted 
by  the  magnet  from  the  cements  experimented 
upon.  These  cements  would,  however,  contain 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  alumina  than  that 
which  was  found  in  the  metallic  matter. 

I  might  mention  other  sandstones,  &c,  dis- 
tinctly ferruginous,  which  have  been  shown  ;to 
have  excellent  weathering  qualities — e.g.,  the 
Crawlout  sandstone  in  Linlithgowshire,  which 
was  used  in  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  a.d.  140, 
and  of  the  old  church  of  Kinneil  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Henry  Reid,  in  his  "  Practical  Treatise 
on  Concrete"  (first  edition)  quotes  two  analyses 
of  mortars  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
1800  years  old,  and  each  containing  2  75  per 
cent,  of  iron  and  alumina;  one  of  mortar  from 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  near  Larnaca,  Cyprus, 
"  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  mortar  in  existence, 
containing  3-15  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alumina." 
These,  and  a  host  of  others,  seem  to  show  that 
iron  in  certain  forms  is  not  very  actively 
destructive. 

So  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  I  may 
add  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  large  quantities  of 
"  mine  dust"  (containing  about  30  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron  in  the  form  of  magnetic  and  ferric 
oxides)  for  both  mortar  and  concrete  making. 
For  the  former  I  have  used  one  part  of  lime  to 
two  parts  of  mine  dust,  without  the  admixture 
of  any  sand,  and  when  properly  wrought  it  gave 
excellent  results.  For  concrete-making  I  have 
used  hundreds  of  tons  of  it  mixed  in  different 
proportions,  and  I  never  found  it  result  in 
failure.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  particulars  to 
any  interested. — lam,  &c,  Garsc. 

THE  FIRE  IN  THE  HAYMARKET. 
Sib, — I  have  read  in  your  impression  of  yes- 
terday's date  the  interesting  article  on  the  fire 
at  The  Stores,  in  the  Hay  market,  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  cast-iron  stanchions  in  the  basement  are 
rendered  capable  of  bearing  safely  an  accumu- 
lated load  of  300  tons  each. 


Having  worked  out  the  safe  loads  of  said 
lowermost  stanchions  from  tho  figures  given, 
viz.,  diameter,  18in.  ;  thickness  of  metal, 
2in.  ;  and  assuming  the  length  to  bo  10ft. 
I  find,  adopting  the  following  lormula,  30  —  i 
3L* 

+     _'  =    breaking   weight  in  tons  per 

400D2  <=b 

square  inch  of  sectional  area  of  metal,  L  repre- 
senting length  in  inches,  and  D,  diameter  in 
inches ;  that  such  a  stauchion  would  safely  carry 
205  tons. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  con- 
duces most  to  the  enormous  additional  strength, 
whether  it  is  an  extra  number  of  horizontal 
stiffeners  that  renders  it  so  inordinately  com- 
pressible.— I  am,  &c, 

Alfred  C.  Hurley. 
4,  Cumberland-terrace,    Lloyd-square,  W.O., 
April  30  th. 


MARIETTE  BEY'S  SUCCESSOR. 

Sir, — I  am  quite  sure  that  every  one  possessing 
any  interest  in  Egyptology  will  rejoice  at  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Julius  Oppert,  the  distin- 
guished Assyriologist,  as  successor  to  the  late 
learned  and  indefatigable  Mariette  Bey.  What 
could  be  more  fitting  than  that  the  author  of  such 
valuable  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  their  long-lost 
cities  should  be  selected  to  continue  the  exhuma- 
tion of  those  hidden  treasures  and  monumen'sof 
their  greatest  adversaries,  the  Egyptians,  some 
thirty  centuries  ago? 

The  learned  doctor,  like  his  predecessor,  is  a 
French  Academician,  is  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and 
will  consequently  bring  to  bear  upon  his  labours  a 
coneiderable  amount  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
and  is,  I  believe,  already  in  Egypt.  France  has 
done  much  towards  restoring  to  sight  the  remains 
of  those  once  truly  magnificent  cities,  and  the 
priceless  treasures  that  lay  scattered  by,  covered 
for  ages  by  burning  sand,  and  the  debris  of  ancient 
greatness.  What,  may  I  ask,  has  England  done  in 
this  respect,  with  all  its  boast  of  wealth  and  its 
pride  in  its  grand  discoveries?  Is  it  not  a  reproach 
to  our  country  that  we  have  yet  done  nothing? 
Perhaps,  for  its  own  greatness'  sake,  it  would  preftr 
that  what  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  should  still  in 
occulto  latent.  Again,  I  would  ask,  Does  not  a 
golden  opportunity  present  itself  of  adding  to  the 
honours  of  our  country  by  proffering  Dr.  Oppert 
some  assistance  in  his  intensely  interesting  work  ? 
thus  joining  hands  with  France  in  so  commend- 
able an  enterprise,  and  adding  the  services  of 
youth  and  energy  to  those  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, tuch  a  coadjutator  from  England,  I 
feel  sure,  would  materially  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Oppert,  and  would  prepare  in  due  course  for 
his  successor,  who  has  now  given  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  this  great  work.  There  is  a  great  deal 
yet  to  be  done ;  the  interests  of  England  and 
France  in  Egypt  are  identical,  and  1  have  often 
thought  had  the  masterly  stroke  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  of  purchasing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Suez 
Canal  interest,  been  followed  up  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  English  Egyptologist,  few  actions 
would  have  more  redounded  to  the  honour  of  our 
country,  or  lived  loDger  in  the  memory  of  the 
nation.  Mercenary  England,  however,  can  pur- 
chase the  Canal  shares,  but  cannot  afford  to  think 
of  the  relics  of  the  greatness  of  tint  wonderful 
country,  now  almost  buried  in  oblivion. 

Mariette  Bey  laboured  most  zealously  ;  indeed, 
he  overworked  himself.  The  matchless  museum 
at  Boulak,  which  I  had  the  great  privilege  of 
visiting  in  November  last,  testifies  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  him,  and  I  do 
not  think  his  successor  could  more  fittingly  in- 
augurate his  appointment  than  by  completing  the 
new  catalogue  arrangements  upon  which,  I  believe, 
Mariette  Bey  spent  some  of  his  very  last  days.  I 
can  scarcely  express  with  what  delight  I  directed 
my  donkey-boy  for  Boulak,  not  many  hours  after  I 
had  been  in  Cairo,  prepared , as  I  thought,  from  the  in- 
formation I  possessed,  for  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Museum  ;  but  my  disippointment  was  great  to  find 
such  a  valuable  and  interesting  a  collection  literally 
upside-down,  so  far  as  catalogue  order  was  con- 
cerned, and  with  no  one  in  possession  to  give  the 
slightest  information.  Still,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
I  was  enabled  to  discover  a  good  deal.  The 
thought,  however,  prevailed,  "  Here  is  the  nectar 
within  reach,  but  it  must  not  be  touched."— 1  am, 
&c.,  H.  H.  Bridgjian. 

42,  Poultry,  E.C.,  London,  May  2. 


Among  other  important  buildings  to  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Elsley's  patent  balance  sash-lever  has  been 
successfully  applied,  are  the  New  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Bromptou,  the  New  Brompton  Hos- 
pital, the  new  Temperance  Hospital,  London  ;  the 
lantern-lights  in  the  New  University  College, 
Gower-street,  and  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Scottish  Corporation,  Crane  Court,  Fleet-street. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6492.]— Lightning-  Conductors.— Can  any  reader 
oblige  us  with  the  name  and  address  of  a  maker  of  scaling 
ladders  for  fixing  lightning  rods,  &c,  to  chimneys  and 
spires  ?— B  and  F. 

[6493.]— Hoop-Iron  Bond.— I  have  been  told  by  a 
builder  that  he  has  seen  walls  lifted  by  the  oxidation  of 
hoop-iron  bond,  the  joints  opening  all  round  where  it  has 
been  inserted.    Has  any  one  else  seen  this  ? — J.  T. 

[6494.]— Painting:  Queen  Anne  Work.— Will 
some  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  of  the  most  suit- 
able colour  for  painting  doors  and  frames  and  sashes  and 
frames  of  a  red  brick  public  building  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style  1— Inquirer. 

[6495.]— "Vegetation  on  Stone. — What  is  the  best 
thing  to  remove  a  thick  coating  of  vegetation  that  has 
formed  on  the  face  of  a  tombstone,  without  injuring  the 
surface  and  the  lettering,  the  letters  being  V  cut  an(i 
painted  black  ?  The  material  is  Pennant  stone.  Also,  is 
there  anything  suitable  for  painting  on  the  stone  to  pre- 
vent further  vegetation  forming,  so  that  the  natural 
colour  of  the  stone  will  not  be  materially  interfered  with  1 
The  cause  of  the  evil  is  constant  drippings  of  rain  from 
an  overhanging  tree.  An  answer  to  these  questions  will 
greatly  oblige. — Tommy  T.  Square. 

[6496.]  —  Illustrations  for  Lectures. —I  am 

desirous  of  giving  a  few  lectures  of  an  elementary  cha- 
racter on  Gothic  Architecture,  and  would  like  to  make 
them  interesting  and  profitable  by  means  of  graphic  illiis« 
trations.  I  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  know  where  and 
at  what  cost  I  can  procure  sheets  or  charts  containing  a 
few  typical  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  views,  together 
with  the  details  characteristic  of  the  various  periods.  The 
scale  must,  of  course,  be  sufficiently  large  to  render  the 
illustrations  distinctly  visible  to  an  audience  of  moderate 
size. — Scotch  Clergyman. 

[6497.]  —  Brick  Chimney  -  Shaft.  -  Will  you, 
through  your  valuable  columns,  inform  me  the  best  mode 
of  liniBg  a  brick  chimney  shaft,  150ft.  high,  to  a  chemical 
and  colour  works  ?— One  at  a  Loss. 

[6498.]— Cemeteries.— Can  any  one  give  me  a  few 
examples  of  good  cemeteries,  recently  built,  with  short 
description  of  arrangement  ?  Have  any  good  illustrations 
of  cemeteries  appeared  in  the  Building  News  recently  ? 
I  should  be  glad  of  dates,  so  as  to  facilitate  search. 
— M. 

[6499.]- Quantity -Surveying.— Will  some  ex- 
perienced surveyor  kindly  tell  me  the  best  method  of 
taking  off  the  quantities  of  stone  tracery  !  Most  books 
ignore  the  point.  Does  Mr.  Leaning's  new  book  go  into 
the  matter  ? — Tyro. 

[6500.]— Madame  Patti's  Estate.— Can  any  one 

inform  me  what  was  the  price  given  by  Madame  Adelina 
Patti  for  the  estate  she  purchased  in  Wales,  and  over 
which  there  was  lately  some  litigation  ?— T.  G.  Andrews, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


easy  and  accurate  method  which  appeared  in  the  Build- 
ing News  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  is 
even  simpler  than  "T.  D.'s"  rule  of  thumb.  Find  two 
lines,  AB  and  CD,  converging  to  the  VP,  one  above  and  one 


REPLIES. 

[6472.]— Plain  Tile  Roofing— The  square  pitch  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  is  the  pitch  used 
at  Lowther  Lodge  and  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  house.  Tiled 
roofs  should  be  as  elastic  as  possible,  and  to  secure  this 
result  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  old  expedient  of  bed- 
ding them  in  bay.  Nibs  are  better  than  nails,  as  the  tile 
is  less  likely  tobe  pinched  ;  but  for  open  sheds  nails  should 
be  used,  as  the  wind  will  lift  nibbed  tiles  and  cause  them 
to  get  loose.  The  tiles  at  Lowther  Lodge  and  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone's  house  are  bedded  in  mortar,  and  are  not  nailed 
The  mottled  effect  that  has  been  so  much  admired  is  pro- 
duced by  mixiog  the  purple,  dark  red,  and  light  red  to- 
gether, j  ust  as  they  would  come  from  the  kiln ;  the  different 
degrees  of  hardness  produce  different  kinds  of  vegetation, 
and  so  the  green  mosaic  effect  is  caused.  There  is  one 
objection  to  tiles  bedded  in  mortar,  and  that  is  when  the 
roof  is  quite  new,  if  any  rain  penetrates  the  tiles,  it  is 
unable  to  escape  at  the  laps  and  falls  on  the  ceiling  below. 
When  the  tiles  have  vegetated  this  ceases.  With  a  roof 
pointed  with  lime  and  hair,  or  torched,  as  it  is  termed, 
this  would  not  be  so  much  an  objection,  as  more  water 
would  find  its  way  through ;  but  with  hay  bedding  this  is 
altogether  avoided,  as  the  hay  offers  no  impediment  to  its 
passage.  The  roof  of  a  house  is  usually  partly  supported 
by  the  outer  walls  and  partly  by  the  internal  partitions, 
consequently  unequal  settlements  are  unavoidable.  The 
stiffer  the  tiling  is  the  greater  number  of  tiles  are  snapped 
by  this  strain,  and  the  more  spring  they  have  the  safer 
they  are.  The  Broseley  tiles  are  the  best,  the  strawberry 
Broseley  he  most  effective.  There  is  anew  Broseley  tile 
called  a  machine-made  pressed  Broseley,  which  is  a  very 
true  tile,  and,  although  not  so  irregular  in  effect  as  the 
ordinary  hand-made  tile,  is  much  tighter  and  more 
weatherproof.  I  have  covered  a  roof  with  these  tiles  at 
an  angle  of  45°  that  stood  the  terrible  18th  of  January, 
and  did  not  let  in  any  snow.  I  covered  another  roof  in 
the  same  town  with  the  ordinary  hand-made  Broseley. 
This  roof  let  in  the  snow,  and  a  third  piece  of  roofing, 
bedded  in  hay,  kept  the  snow  out  perfectly.  There  is 
always  plenty  of  ventilation  under  a  tiled  roof ;  no  pro- 
vision need  be  made  for  it.  In  a  very  exposed  position 
I  would  lay  nibbed  tiles  in  hay,  with  felt  and  boarding 
underneath,  and  work  to  a  4in.  gauge,  with  an  angle  of 
not  lees  than  45°,  and  with  these  precautions  I  do  not 
think  your  correspondent  will  have  anything  to  fear.  If 
very  exposed  indeed,  use  nails  instead  of  nibs,  or  nails 
and  nibs  will  be  be  tter,  the  nails  smaller  than  the  holes  in 
the  boaids  so  as  to  give  the  tile  play.  If  matchlining  is 
used,  and  the  rafters  are  planed,  it  can  be  painted  on  the 
underside,  and  no  other  ceiling  will  be  necessary.  — W.  H. 
Lahcelleb. 

[0472.]-Plain  Tile  Booting.— If  "Gobo"  will 
give  a  name  and  address  where  a  sample  tile  oan  be  sent 
him,  one  with  nibs  and  peg-holes,  and  non  porous,  shall  be 
sent  him  in  due  course.— Buick. 

[G475.]— Advantages  of  Centrolineads.— The 

Inquiry  "how  to  set  the  centrolinead "  is  so  fiequently 
made  in  these  columns  that  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  an 


LINE 


below  the  horizontal  line.  Draw  a  line  AC,  crossing  these 
at  any  convenient  angle.  Set  one  arm  and  the  ruling 
edge  of  the  centrolinead  to  angle  CAB,  and  the  other  to 
angle  ACD  (as  shown),  the  pins  being  fixed  at  A  and  C. 
The  points  A  and  C  need  not  be  equidistant  from  the 
horizontal  line  EF,  nor  need  the  angles  A  KF  and  CEF  be 
equal.  The  points  A  and  C  must  be  placed  so  that  all 
vanishing  lines  (to  this  UP)  on  the  picture  pass  between 
A  and  C. — Juvenis. 

[6475.]  —  Advantages    of  Centrolineads.  — 

Hugh  McLachlan  has  evidently  never  used  a  centrolinead, 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  right-handed  centrolinead. 
One  can  be  worked  equally  well  on  either  side  by  revers- 
ing the  arms. — W.  M. 

,'6475  ]  —  Advantages  of   Centrolineads.  — 

"  T.  D.'s  "  "  guess  "  mode  is  too  much  trouble.  Tighten 
the  screws,  with  arms  more  open  as  the  point  is  more 
distant,  lay  the  edge  as  in  "T.  D.'s"  figure,  and  draw 
a  pencil  line  on  the  board  along  the  faces  of  the  arms 
which  will  work  on  the  pins.  Then  lay  the  edge  to  x—y 
line,  and  if  the  arms  cross  the  pencil  lines,  again  draw 
similar  lines  in  the  new  position,  and  fix  each  pin  in  the 
angle  made  so  that  each  line  is  tangential  to  its  rounded 
face.  Then  fire  away.  11  one  arm  will  cross  the  first 
pencil  line,  but  the  other  will  not,  the  arms  are  fixed  too 
open,  and  must  be  more  or  less  closed  ;  or  if  both  cross, 
but  too  near  the  ends  of  the  arms  to  allow  sufficient  play 
for  the  scope  of  the  picture,  then  also  close  them  a  little. 
"T.  D."  and  Hugh  McLachlan  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  every  centrolinead  works  either  right-hand  or  left- 
hand  without  reversing  the  arms.  Occasionally  two  may 
be  needed,  and  one  will  often  serve  for  both,  setting  it  as 
above  by  one  edge  for  one  hand,  and  by  the  other  edge 
for  the  other  hand.  Once,  on  a  large  drawing,  with  the 
left-hand  point  14ft.  away,  I  found  the  arms  too  flat  to 
work  the  right-hand  also,  but  had  to  use  a  second  instru  - 
ment.   This  is  very  rarely  the  case.— E.  C.  T. 

[6480.]— Light  and  Air.— The  windows  of  the  tene- 
ments having  had  uninterrupted  view  over  the  adjoining 
property  over  20  years,  the  owner  of  property  cannot 
obstruct  or  block  out  the  light :  the  view  is  not  recog- 
nised by  the  law.  Of  course,  distance  between  the  new 
premises  and  the  windows  would  be  a  material  considera^ 
tion  for  a  jury,  but  if  the  light  is  seriously  diminished 
damages  can  be  obtained.  The  question  of  the  use  made 
of  the  house  so  obstructed  is  also  a  material  point  in  as- 
sessing damages.  The  law  recognises  no  right  to  prospect 
except  by  agreement. — G.  H.  G. 

[6482  ]— Building  Construction.— Tarn's  "Science 
of  Building,"  is  a  useful  treatise  for  the  student,  and  I 
can  recommend  it.  It  is  published  by  Lockwood  and  Co. 
-G.  H,  G. 

[6483.]— Ancient  Lights.— Ancient  lights  means 
lights  enjoyed  as  an  easement  for  20  years.  C.  may  find 
find  several  recent  decisions  by  looking  over  the  "Legal 
Intelligence"  in  the  last  volume  or  two  of  the  Building 
News.-G.  H.  G. 

[6485.]— Grand  Hotel,  Paris.— In  answer  to  the 
question  by  "E.  J.  B.,"  the  dining-room  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Paris,  is  as  sketch,  on  plan,  length  about  77ft.  and 
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width  70ft. ;  height  to  flat  part  of  ceiling  above  cove, 
48ft.  If  "E.J.  K."  wishes  any  further  information,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  him  the  lithographed  designs,  a 
copy  of  which  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  architect, 
Mons.  Armand,  some  years  since.— Edw.  A.  Gruning,  9, 
Gresham  House,  E.C. 

[6189.]— Examinations  in  Building  Line  and 
Architecture.— I  wish  to  inform  "Builder  and  Archi- 
tect" that  professions  and  trades  are  not  as  a  rule  com- 
bined, and  before  he  may  expect  an  answer  to  his  query 
about  examinations  he  had  better  state  whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  practise  aB  an  architect  or  as  a  builder.  My 
advice  to  him  would  be  to  remain  what  he  is,  that  is,  a 
builder,  and  not  to  style  himself  what  he  is  not,  namely, 
an  architect.— W.  M. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Sie  Rowland  Hill. — On  Wednesday  the  marble 
bust  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  provided  from 
the  Memorial  Fund  now  being  raised  at  the  Man- 
sion-house, was  unveiled,  without  ceremony,  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  bust  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Keyworth,  juu.,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  widow  and  family  of  Sir  Rowland, 
and  by  those  who  knew  the  postal  reformer,  to  be 
a  most  successful  likeness.  It  is  placed  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Paul,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "Underneath  is  interred  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 
Born  December  3,  1795.  Died  August  27,  1879. 
Originator  of  the  penny  postal  system." 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Quantity  Stjeveyoe's  Chaeqes. — Evans  and 
Anothee  v.  D'Oyly  Caete.— This  was  an  action 
brought  before  Mr.  Justice  Bowen  and  a  common 
jury  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Deacon,  quantity  sur- 
veyors, against  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte,  the  proprietor 
of  the  new  theatre  building  at  the  bottom  of 
Beaufort-buildings,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£132  17s.  5d.  for  work  done  in  reducing  the  esti- 
mates for  buildiEg  the  theatre  from  £18,000  to 
£15,000.  The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
been  engaged  to  do  the  work  in  question  by  Mr. 
Walter  Emden,  the  architect,  after  the  defendant 
had  withdrawn  that  gentleman's  authority  to  act 
in  his  behalf.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  amount  claimed.— On  Wednesday, 
however,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  division,  a  rule 
nisi  was  granted  for  a  new  trial  by  Lord  Coleridge 
and  Mr.  Justice  Field,  the  application  being  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
weight  of  evidence. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Kildwick,  Yoekshiee. — A  series  of  five  chancel 
stained-glass  windows  have  just  been  erected  by 
public  subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
vicar,  the  Bev.  Herbert  Todd,  M.A.,  in  the  newly 
consecrated  district  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Steeton, 
a  church  which  owes  its  origin  to  his  exertions. 
The  principal  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  each 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  bordure,  with 
appropriate  text  legends.  Of  these  the  upper  and 
most  prominent  series  is  devoted  to  incidents  in 
the  personal  life  of  Christ,  the  lower  to  responsive 
incidents  in  that  of  St.  Stephen.  Thus,  above  to 
spectator's  left,  the  Lord  miraculously  multiplies 
the  loaves  and  fishes  to  feed  the  multitude,  whilst 
beneath  St.  Stephen  presides,  at  the  ministration 
of  tables,  his  attendant  deacon  being  a  por- 
traiture of  the  late  vicar.  In  the  right-hand  light  is 
Christ  before  Pilate,  who  washes  his  hands  in  pro- 
test, and,  beneath,  St.  Stephen  before  the  Council. 
The  central  light  pourtrays,  1st,  the  Crucifixion, 
St.  John,  Mary  Mother,  and  Mary  Magdalene 
being  immediately  grouped  at  foot  of  the  cross ; 
and,  beneath,  the  Martyrdom  of  Stephen  in  the 
presence  of  Saul.  The  chief  tracery  lights  above 
are,  centrally,  a  trefoil  displaying  a  pelican  and 
young  and  two  quatrefoils,  one  on  either  side, 
below,  with  angels  bearing  a  riband  legend, 
"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows."  The  other  four  smaller  windows  are 
devoted  to  four  of  the  Acts  of  Mercy,  viz.,  giving 
meat  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing 
the  naked,  and  visiting  the  sick.  The  windows 
are  from  the  art  studio  of  Powell  Bros.,  Park- 
square,  Leeds,  the  treatment,  in  accordance  with 
the  architecture,  being  in  the  pure  14th  Century 
style,  the  white  or  grisaille  backgrounds  giving 
additional  effect  to  the  subject,  colouring,  and 
ornamental  enrichments. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Harwich. — The  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  prolonged  local  inquiry,  have  made  an 
order,  authorising  the  maintenance  and  continu- 
ance of  the  water-works,  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional waterworks,  and  the  supply  of  water  to 
Harwich  and  Dover- court.  The  capital  is  fixed  at 
£20,000  and  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
£5,000  are  granted.  The  works  are  to  be  com- 
menced within  three  months  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  confirming  this  order,  and  are  to  be  com- 
pleted within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act,  or  such  further  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  mouths  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  prescribe. 
The  undertakers  (Mr.  P.  S.Bruff,  C.E.,of  Ipswich, 
or  his  assigns)  are  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  fresh  water,  and  if  they  fail 
to  do  to,  and  if  after  an  inquiry  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  satisfied  that  they  have  failed,  the  Board  may 
declare  that  the  powers  of  this  order  shall  cease. 
A  penalty  of  £10  per  day  is  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  undertakers  for  supplying  water  of  less  purity 
than  specified  on  the  order. 

MoNMouTn. — The  first  sod  of  the  two  new  filter- 
beds  and  three  pure  water  tanks,  by  which  the 
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intake  of  water  supply  from  the  river  Wye  will  be 
increased,  was  cut  on  Tuesday  week.  The  new 
works  will  impound  364  000  gallons  additional,  or 
three  days'  more  supply  of  20  gallons  per  head. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  for  the  town 
council  of  Monmouth  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  T. 
Curley,  C.E.,  of  Broom-hill,  Hereford,  and  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Brace.  For  the 
work,  exclusive  of  puddle,  sluice-valves,  and  other 
materials,  six  tenders  were  received ;  thelowest,  that 
of  Mr.  John  Mackay,  of  Hereford,  was  accepted,  at 
£1,461,  and  the  woikisto  be  completed  by  October 
1st.  The  local  representatives  of  the  contractor 
are  Messrs.  T.  Preece  and  Son. 


CHIPS. 

Anew  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  in  John-street, 
Edmund -street,  Camberwell,  on  Sunday  last.  It 
measures  44ft.  by  26ft.,  and  is  20ft.  high  to  roof 
plate,  and  29ft.  from  floor  to  apex  of  boarded 
ceiling.  The  lighting  is  by  side  windows  and 
north  skylight,  the  seating  by  chairs.  Including 
a  gallery  at  one  end  of  building,  over  the  two 
vestries,  accommodation  is  provided  for  300  persons. 
The  building  is  of  stock  bricks,  and  all  the  wood- 
work is  of  stained  pine.  Mr.  Alfred  Biit,  of 
Dulwich,  was  the  architect,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Bichard  Stevens,  of  Camber  well-road  (and  since 
his  death  his  son)  have  been  the  builders. 

On  Monday  week  the  piles  which  formed  a  dam 
to  the  entrance  of  Whitehaven  wet-dock  during 
the  progress  of  alterations  were  forced  away  by 
the  pressure  of  water.  The  accident  will  occasion 
considerable  delay  in  the  reopening  of  the  dock, 
and  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  scouring 
of  water  beneath  the  concrete  foundation  of  the 
invert  through  cracks  in  the  masonry  of  the  north 
pier.  Mr.  Brunlees  is  the  engineer,  and  Messrs. 
Nelson  Brothers  are  the  contractors. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  Above-bar,  Southampton, 
was  opened  on  Sunday  week.  It  is  Italian  in  style, 
and  is  100ft.  by  50ft.,  and  29ft.  high,  and  seats 
1,000  persons.  There  are  galleries  on  three  sides, 
and  at  one  end  of  the  building  two  platforms 
lft.  6in.  and  3ft.  high  from  the  floor.  At  the  rear 
are  vestries  and  school-rooms.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowland 
was  the  contractor. 

The  corporation  of  Dewsbury  are  about  to  carry 
out  a  further  portion  of  the  sewerage  scheme,  in- 
cluding about  half-a-mile  length  of  12in.  brick 
and  concrete  sewers.  The  work  will  bo  done  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Duff,  the  borough  engineer. 

The  council  of  the  Hartley  Institution,  South- 
ampton, last  week  adopted  plans  by  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  C.E.,  of  that  town  for  alterations  to  the 
council  chamber  of  the  institution,  including  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  orchestra. 

The  town  council  of  Plymouth  on  Wednesday 
received  a  report  from  the  water  committee, 
recommending  the  execution  of  the  following 
works :  —  The  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir 
on  Rowborough  Down  of  a  minimum  capacity  of 
20,000,000  gallons  (about  twenty  days'  supply),  and 
the  carrying  of  a  main  thence  to  the  reservoir  at 
Knackersknowle.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  is  £30,000,  exclusive  of  purchase  of  land. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  were 
laid  at  Gotham,  near  Nottingham,  on  Monday. 
The  building  is  Venetian  Gothic  in  style  with  open- 
timbered  roof,  and  will  seat  300  persons.  Mr.  R. 
C.  Sutton  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Haywood 
and  Cumberland  are  the  contractors. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  the  school- church  of 
All  Saints,  Norwich-road,  Ipswich,  on  Thursday 
week,  it  was  decided  to  take  steps  for  erecting  a 
permanent  church  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,500  for  the 
first  section,  to  seat  450  persons,  and  a  committee 
was  empowered  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  work. 

The  St.  Stephen's  Art  Society  intends  to  open  a 
new  exhibition  in  May.  It  will  be  held  in  a  large 
room  facing  Westminster  Hall.  The  subscribing 
members  (250  in  number)  will  occasionally  change 
their  pictures,  and  will  exhibit  portfolios  of  sketches. 
On  the  committee  are  Viscount  Bury,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Marks,  R.A.,  Mr.  Frank  Dillon,  Mr.  Claude 
Calthorp,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Sala,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwio,  Sir  William  Drake,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Severn. 

A  bronze  medal  and  a  certificate  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Chas.  Forster  Hay  ward,  F.S.A.,  of 
20,  Montague -street,  Rufsell-square,  London,  for 
architectural  designs,  exhibited  at  the  Svdney 
International  Exhibition,  1879,  and  highly  "com- 
mended. 

The  business  premises  of  Messrs.  M'Swiney  and 
Co.,  L 

ower  Sackville- street,  Dublin,  have  just  been 
remodelled  and  extended,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
William  Hague,  of  that  city.  A  new  warehouse, 
with  77ft.  frontage  and  six  stories  in  height,  has 
been  added  to  the  buildings.  Mr.  Joseph  Kelly, 
of  Thompson-street,  Dublin,  was  the  contractor. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  fine-art  and  industrial 
exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Cardiff,  during1 
August  and  September  next.  A  special  featuro 
will  be  made  of  pictures,  paintings,  sketches,  and 
etchings  relating  to  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  another  interesting  section  will  be  a 
collection  of  the  old  Swansea  and  Nantgarw 
porcelain.  The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into 
three  sections: — 1,  paintings  and  fine  art; 
2,  statuary,  porcelain  and  curiosities ;  and  3, 
machinery.  For  the  lighting  of  the  hall,  the 
Siemens,  Brush,  Gramme  and  Jablochkoff  sys- 
tems of  electric  lighting  are  proposed  to  be 
placed  in  competition,  and  a  series  of  concerts 
and  entertainments  will  be  given  during  the 
time  the  exhibition  is  open.  Any  profits  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  artistic  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion of  the  Free  Library,  Museum,  and  School 
of  Science,  now  being  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  James,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  for  the 
Cardiff  Corporatism 

The  preparations  for  the  Exhibition  of  Works 
of  Art  applied  to  Furniture,  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  are  now  being  proceeded  with.  The 
available  space  has  been  divided  amongst  the 
following  firms,  who  will  afford  facilities 
to  exhibitors  of  articles  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  accessories  of  furniture,  such  articles 
to  be  shown  in  company  with  the  specimens  of 
art-furniture  exhibited  : — Messrs.  J.  G.  Crace 
and  Son;  Morant,  Boyd,  and  Blanford ;  Jack- 
son and  Graham ;  Gillow  and  Co. ;  Holland 
and  Sons  ;  Howard  and  Sons  ;  "Wright  and 
Mansfield ;  Collinson  and  Lock ;  Gregory  and 
Co ;  Shoolbred  and  Co.  ;  and  Johnstone, 
Jeanes,  and  Co.  The  Exhibition  will  open  on 
Thursday,  12th  May,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
General  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  Exhibition  open  until 
the  end  of  July. 

Messes.  M.  J.  &  S.  H.  Adams,  civil  and  sanitary 
engineers,  Albion-street,  Leeds,  have  designed 
a  forra  of  ventilator  which  combines,  in  an  ef- 
fectual way,  a  ventilator  with  a  lamp-hole.  It 
is  called  the  "  Pneumatic  Sewer  Ventilator," 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction  is  that 
the  gases  are  thoroughly  diluted  with  fresh  air, 
previous  to  their  escape,  and  are  thus  rendered 
harmless.  By  the  constant  suction  to  the  out- 
let, and  the  arrangement  of  the  inlet  channel, 
the  foul  and  fresh  air  are  made  to  mingle  and 
travel  round  together  before  being  discharged 
through  the  grated  cover.  The  construction  is 
perfectly  simple,  and  the  ventilator,  we  find,  is 
made  in  a  circular  and  square  form.  The  same 
firm,  has  patented  an  improved  "  quick-charging 
siphon  "  for  the  self-flushing  of  house-drains 
and  sewers,  which,  from  its  quick  and  intermit- 
tent action,  promises  to  become  useful  as  a 
flushing  apparatus,  or  for  purposes  of  inter- 
mittent filtration.  The  principle  of  its  con- 
struction is  extremely  simple,  and  it  can  be 
easily  fitted  to  tanks,  masonry,  or  brickwork  for 
the  flushing  of  sewers.  As  the  liquid  rises 
in  the  tank,  the  air  in  the  siphon  becomes  com- 
pressed to  such  a  density  as  to  resist  the  liquid 
flowing  through  until  the  ball-valve  comes  into 
operation  and  allows  the  compressed  air  to  es- 
cape. When  this  takes  place  the  liquid,  of 
course,  is  admitted  into  the  siphon,  and  an  im- 
mediate discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  tank 
follows.  The  advantages  claimed  by  the 
patentees  are  its  instantaneous  and  certain  ac- 
tion, its  economy,  as  no  liquid  is  wasted  in  the 
charging  ;  its  compactness  of  form,  and  its 
cheapness.  The  siphons  are  made  both  in  cast- 
iron  and  fireclay. 

During  the  spring  rains  in  Georgia  the  Coosa 
River  overflowed  its  banks,  and  in  one  place 
washed  the  soil  from  a  considerable  area.  After 
the  water  subsided  the  washed  land  was  found 
to  be  an  ancient  battlefield  and  burying-ground. 
Part  of  the  territory  consisted  of  mounds, 
evidently  fortifications.  These  were  strewn  with 
implements  of  aboriginal  warefare,  beads,  and 
earthen  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the  ground 
was  covered  thickly  with  skeletons,  all  perfectly 
exposed,  and  all  in  good  preservation.  A  Press 
despatch  from  Rome,  Ga.,  dated  April  2,  says 
the  place  is  attracting  crowds  from  all  directions, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  vandalism 
from  seriously  impairing  what  will  prove  to 
archaeology  one  of  the  richest  finds  ever  made  on 
the  American  continent.    Among  the  countless 


number  of  Indian  pipes  found  is  one  of  great 
size  and  exceedingly  fine  workmanship,  the 
bowl  of  which  is  carved  with  great  skill  into  the 
form  of  a  human  head. 

The  classes  in  Technical  Education  held  at 
the  Cowper-street  Schools,  which,  pending  the 
erection  of  the  Finsbury  College,  are  rented  by 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  commenced  on 
May  2,  and  are  open  to  all  who  like  to  attend  on 
payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  The  fee  in  fact  is  so 
small  compared  to  tho  advantages  offered,  that 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  test  that  the  student 
is  in  earnest,  and  does  not  attend  the  classes  out 
of  idle  curiosity.  The  classes,  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  are  open  to  female  as  well  as  male 
students,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  many 
women  unable  to  obtain  similar  information 
elsewhere  might  attend  the  day  courses  with 
advantage  A  summary  of  the  lectures  to  be 
given  and  the  classes  to  be  held,  syllabuses,  and 
every  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  the  director  and  secretary, 
at  Gresham  College,  E.C. 

The  gas  and  water  committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  recently  undertook  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  the  gas -bills 
of  private  consumers,  and  Mr.  C.  Heisch,  the 
gas  examiner  to  the  Corporation,  has  accordingly 
reported  to  them.  The  pressure  has  been, 
increased  in  accordance  with  public  demand  since 
the  new  mains  to  Beckton  were  completed,  but 
tho  fittings  of  the  consumers  remain  as  they 
were,  and  consequently  gas  is  blown  to  waste- 
Mr.  Heisch  recommends  consumers  to  see  that 
their  fittings  are  of  proper  dimensions  and  sound, 
and  then  to  control  the  supply  by  the  tap  on  the 
meter ;  the  carelessness  of  servants  can  be  met 
by  the  use  of  "governors."  The  Corporation 
committee  have  agreed  with  his  report,  and 
"action,  Parliamentary  or  otherwise,"  is  post- 
poned. 

On  Friday  last,  a  very  numerous  gathering 
took  place  in  the  galleries  at  9,  Conduit- street, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Architectural  Association 
Members'  Soiree,  the  chair  being  taken  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  the 
President.  The  proceedings  were  entirely  of  a 
social  character,  and  several  good  songs  were 
sung  by  members  or  their  musical  friends.  A 
facetious  programme  was  circulated  among  the 
company,  and  was  printed  in  imitation  of  our 
own  pages  under  the  title  of  .' '  The  British  Builder 
and  Architectuading  News,"  edited  of  course 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Entertainments  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  assisted  by  Mr.  H. 
H.  St  annus.  Some  of  the  jokes  in  this  pro- 
duction are  not  very  creditable  to  their  authors 
or  the  editorship  which  admitted  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  nasty  to  be  funny,  nor  does 
profanity  add  to  pungency ;  and  it  might  be 
desirable  to  remember  on  another  occasion  that 
young  gentlemen  who  possess  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  may  also  be  decent.  Among  the  im- 
promptu speakers  were  Prof.  Kerr,  Messrs.  R. 
P.  Spiers,  E.  J.  Tarver,  R.  E.  Pownall,  T. 
Blashill,  Chas.  Forster  Hayward,  and  others. 
The  rooms  were  hung  with  paintings  belonging 
to  the  Institute  of  Art,  and  a  large  collection 
of  very  admirable  sketches  by  Mr.  L.  A.  S. 
Stokes,  made  as  Pugin  travelling  student,  were 
exhibited.  Some  good  photographs  of  old 
London  were  also  shown,  and  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  ceramic  ware,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Wasserburger,  of  Snow-hill,  attracted  atten- 
tion. 

A  Bill  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  intro- 
duced for  confirming  several  provisional  orders 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  General 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act  of  1S61  relates  to  13 
places.  Under  these  orders  piers  are  author- 
ised to  be  constructed  at  Folkestone,  Ramsgate, 
Shanklin,  and  Weymouth,  and  at  Lochaline,  in 
Argyleshire.  At  Folkestone  the  new  pier  is  to  be 
opposite  Cheriton -place  ;  at  Ramsgate  it  is  to 
run  from  the  West  Cliff,  near  the  boundary- 
stone  between  Ramsgate  and  St.  Lawrence  ;  at 
Shanklin,  from  a  point  between  the  Coastguard 
watchouse  and  Shanklin  Chine  ;  and  at  Wey- 
mouth, opposite  the  Burden  Hotel.  One  of 
the  orders  confers  further  powers  on  the  Wes- 
ton -  super  -  Mare  Pier  Company.  Another 
provides  for  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of 
Crarae  pier,  on  Loch  Fyne.  One  of  the  ordeis 
makes  some  new  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
harbour  of  Paisley  and  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Cart.  Others  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  regulation  of  Girvan  harbour 
in  Argyleshire,  and  of  Stornoway  Harbour. 
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Others  alter  the  rates  levied  in  the  harbours  of 
Whitby  and  Pittenweem,  and  another  revives 
and  amend-?  some  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Leven  Harbour  Act  of  1876. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine 
Art  and  Industrial  Institution  was  formally 
opened  yesterday  at  York,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frets. 
The  picture  galleries  are  full  of  capital  examples 
of  the  modern  masters,  whilst  of  the  ancient 
school  the  works  belonging  to  Lord  Feversham 
hold  a  prominent  position  amongst  a  large 
number  of  others.  The  Royal  Indian  treasures, 
contributed  by  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  put  all 
the  other  objects  into  the  shade.  Precious 
metals  worked  up  into  infinite  variety  of  form, 
and  decked  with  precious  stones,  form  a  mott 
livish  display  ;  whilst  there  are  numerous 
articles  which  illustrate  Indian  manufactures 
in  a  variety  of  phases.  In  a  hand-book  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  George  Bird- 
wood,  C.S.I.,  for  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
hibition at  York,  he  says  that  independently 
of  the  industrial  and  artistic  value  of  the  pre- 
sents, many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  political 
significance,  having  been  family  or  national 
heirlooms,  which  nothing  but  a  sentiment  of  the 
sincerest  and  most  devoted  loyalty  could  have 
tempted  their  possessors  to  give  up.  The  special 
industrial  value  of  the  collection  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  thoroughly  representative. 


ROBEKT  DAVISON 

10  years  in  Studio,  Alnwick  Castle,  and  12  years  with  Burke  &  Co- 
Marble  and  ceramic  Mosaic  Pavements  and  Mural  Decorations. 

Wood  and  stone  Carving  executed  from  Architects'  Desiens. 
Oura  &  Italian  Marble  Work  supplied  to  Builders ready  f'»r  fixing. 
Offices:— 32,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  W. 


IS,  MOTCOMB  STREET, 

BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W. 

/  find  it  necessary  to  warn  my  Customers  that 
my  only  Address  is  as  ahove,  and  that  I  have  no 
connection  with  any  house  assuminy  a  similar  Name. 

FREDERICK  ARTHUR, 

DECORATOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


CHIPS. 

The  Bermondsey  Vestry  on  Monday  week  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  finance  committee  with 
reference  to  an  accouut  from  Messrs.  Eldridge 
and  Gee  for  alterations  at  Neckinger- house,  the 
residence  of  the  clerk  of  works  to  the  vestry, 
amounting  to  £332  7s.  2d.  The  contract  was 
tuken  at  £221,  so  that  the  extras  amounted  to 
£161  7s.  2d.,  and  the  committee  did  not  feel 
authorised  to  recommend  the  account  for  payment. 
Mr.  Elkington,  surveyor  to  the  vestry,  stated  that 
he  had  given  an  order  for  some  of  the  extras,  but 
that  between  £40  and  £50  represented  articles  he 
had  not  authorised.  Severe  comments  were  made 
on  the  action  of  the  official  concerned,  and  the 
aocouut  was  ordered  to  stand  over,  the  details  to 
be  brought  before  the  committee. 

Large  premises  in  Southgate-street,  Gloucester, 
have  just  been  rebuilt  and  extended  for  a  furnish- 
ing contractor  and  depositor.  The  building  now 
consists  of  five  fireproof  floors  of  four  rooms  each, 
the  20  showrooms  being  each  70ft.  by  23ft.  wide. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Moore  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Meredith,  also  of  Gloucester,  the  contractor. 

A  new  system  of  tramways  in  Grimsby  was  in- 
spected last  week  by  Major-general  Hutchison,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  refused  to  pass  it,  as 
the  granite  Betts  outside  the  rails,  instead  of  being 
alternately  21  inches  and  15  inches  in  length,  are 
uniformly  dressed  to  18in.  The  alterations  will 
cost,  it  is  said,  £600.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  theplans  of  Mr.  Emanuel,  engineer  to  the 
company,  by  Messrs.  Riggott  and  Hewins,  con- 
tractors, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Maughin, 
borough  surveyor,  and  a  committee  of  the  town 
council. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Members  only  will  be 
lield  on  MONDAY,  the  nth  inst..  when  the  President  will  take  the 
chair  at  8  p. in.  precisely.  Fellowsare  recommended  to  brinR  with 
them  both  the  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  Balloting  Paper  for 
the  Annual  Election,  as  only  a  very  few  copies  of  either  will  be 
available  on  the  night  of  the  Meeting.  Fellows  are  also  reminded 
that  they  must  be  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  order  to 
record  their  Votes. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE,  IBM.— Gentlemen  attending  the 
<JonlVrorice  must  be  provided  with  special  cards  to  enable  them 
to  VISIT  the  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
Application  for  these  cards  must  be  made  he  ore  SATURDAY, 
7th  Inst  ,  to  Mr.  COLE  A.  ADAMS,  II,  Holdcn-terrace ,  Oros- 
venor-gardens,  S.W. 

J.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  Hon.  Sec. 
WILLIAM  H.  WHITE.  Secretary. 
Condu't-atreet,  Hanover-  square,  London,  W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (to-morbow.)  —  Conference  of  Architects,' 
Reading  of  paper  on  "  Quantities.' 
11  a.m. 

Architectural  Association.  Visit  to 
W.  H.  Lascelles'  works,  Bunhill-row. 
3  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Annual  Dinner  at  Freemasons'  Tavern. 

7  for  7.30  p.m. 

Monday.— Conference  of  Architects.  Visit  to  picture- 
gallery  Ox  Buckingham  Palace.  11  a  m. 
Visits  to  St.  Etheldreda's,  Ely-place, 
Holhorn  ;  tbence  to  St.  Bartholomew's- 
the- Great,  "West  Smithtie'.d ;  and  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.   3  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Annual  general  meeting  of  members 
only.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  Cantor  Lecture  No. 
IV.  "The  Art  of  Lace-Making."  By 
Alan  S.  Cole.   8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.    General  monthly 
meeting.   9  p.m. 
Tuesday.— Conference  of  Architects.    Third  meeting. 

Discussion  on  "Quantities."  11  a.m. 
Fourth  meeting.  Discussion  on  "Archi- 
tectural Competitions."  Opened  by  the 
Chairman,  Chas.  Barry,  Past-President. 
3  p  m.  Filth  meeting.  Discussion  on 
"Architectural  Competitions."  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Aits.  "Trade  Relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Depen- 
dencies."   By  W.  Westgarth.   8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  ' '  Tor- 
pedo Boats  and  Light  Yachts  for  High 
Speed  eteam  Navigation."  By  J.  I. 
Thornycroft.  8  p.m. 
Wednesday. — Conference  of  Architects.  Visits  to  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice,  11  a.m.  ;  to  residence 
of  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R  A.,  2,  Holland- 
park  road,  W.,  3  p.m  ;  to  New  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  Brompton,  5  p.m. 
Conversazione  at  Institute  Rooms. 
9  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Manufacture 
of  Glass  for  Decorative  Purposes."  By 
H.  J.  Powell  (Whitefriars  Glass  Works). 

8  p.m. 

Tiiuesday.— Conference  of  Architects.  Visits  to  Doulton 
and  Co.'s  Lambeth  Potteries,  11  a.m., 
and  to  Hertford  House,  Manchester- 
square,  3  p.m.  Sixth  meeting.  Papers 
on  "Mural  Painting  and  the  Gambier 
Parry  Process."  By  Ford  Madox  Brown ; 
and  "  The  Coloured  Decoration  of  Public 
and  Private  Buildings."  By  J.  D.  Crace. 
8  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  "  The 
Christian  Antiquities  of  Constantinople." 
By  E.  Freehfield,  F.S.A.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "  Recent  Progress  in 
the  Manufacture  and  Applications  of 
Steel,"  By  Prof.  A.  K.  Huntingdon. 
8.  p  m. 

Society  for  the  Fine  Arts.  "  Art  Exhi- 
bitions." By  Dr.  J.  S.  Phend,  F.S.A. 
8  p.m. 

Friday.— University  College.    "The  Sepulchres  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans."    By  Prof.  C.  T. 
Newton,  C.B.    4  pm. 
Architectural  Association.    "  Light  and 
Air."    By  R.  E.  Pownall.   7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  "Burmah."  By  Gen. 
Sir-  A.  Phayre,  G.C.M.G.   8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.    "Mental  Images 
and  Vision."   By  F.  Galton.   0  p.m 
Saturday.— St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.    Visit  to 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and  paper  by 
G.  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.  3p.m. 


Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  nil IOUSNESS, 
8 MALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  bv  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — f  Advt.1 

Holloway' s  Pills.  These  famous  Tills  purify  the 
blood,  and  act  most  soothii  gly  on  the  liver,  stomach,  bowels, 
and  kidneys — the  great  main-springs  of  life.  They  are  wonder- 
fully efficacious  in  all  ailments  incidental  to  females.  To  the 
emigrant,  traveller,  soldier,  and  sailor  they  will  be  found  invalu 
able  in  the  time  of  need. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Oldham. — The  painters  of  this  town  struck  on 
Monday,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to 
accede  to  their  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  of 
id.  per  hour. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  hest  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-suh-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
— [Advt.] 


McLACHLArJ  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country;— [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  HE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
I'Oll  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOR  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt.] 

TENDERS. 

*»*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  ohlige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Addiscombe-koad. — For  Wcsleyan  chapel  and  schools, 
Addiscombe-ioad.   Mr.  F.  Boreharn,  architect :  — 


Higgs  and  Hill 

  £6,550 

0 

0 

Goodman   

  6,445 

0 

0 

Ward  

  6,061 

0 

0 

Sirgcant   

  5,748 

0 

0 

Bowyer  

  5,744 

0 

0 

Smith  and  Son 

5,587 

0 

d 

Belham  and  Co. 

  5,45) 

4 

0 

Morter  

  5,403 

0 

0 

Steel  Bros  

  5,390 

0 

0 

Woodward   

  5.36C 

0 

0 

Marriage   

  5,250 

0 

0 

Sawyer  

  5,231 

0 

0 

the  Eose  publie- 
for  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  Lambert,  archi- 


Betiinal  Giiees.— For  rebuilding 
house,  West-street,  Bethnal  Green, 
Garrett  and  Co.   Messrs.  Hammack 

Smith,  T.  W.  and  Son    £1,189  0  0 

Cocks,  J.  and  H   1,118  0  0 

Johnson,  J.  H   993  0  0 

Cubitt,  W.K   895  0  0 

Bethnal  Green.— For  olteralions  and  additions  ti 
shop,  No.  123,  Brick-lane,  for  Mr.  P.  Griggs.   Mr.  A. 
Stanton  Conk,  14,  Furnival's  Inn,  E.C.,  aichitect  :  — 
Wiie,  B.,  Bethnal  Green  (accepted)     £316  11  6 

Canning  Town,  E.— For  the  erection  of  timber  fence, 
across  Crawford-street,  for  the  West  Ham  local  board  :— 

Norton  and  Son   £75  0  0 

Gentry,  M   C8  10  0 

Smith  and  Son   68   0  0 

Horlock    63  0  0 

Shaw    52    0  0 

Corderoy   46  15  0 

Holloway  (accepted,)   44  15  0 

Crouch  Hill.— For  erectiDg  a  Wesleyan  MethodLt 
Chapel  at  Holly  Park,  Crouch  Hill,  N.  Contracts  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.   Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect  :  — 

Extra  for  stone 
facing. 

Sharman    £15,iro   0   0  Ml. 

Yardley  and  Sons   12,285   0   0       £388  0  0 

Higgs    11,300   0   0         55'J   0  0 

Burman    9,960   0   0       1,600   0  0 

Smith,  W   9,660   0   0       1,364   0  0 

Crabb    7,764   0  0        584  0  0 

Holloway    7,219   0   0      1,390   0  0 

Lathey  Bros,  (accepted)  ...      7,033   0  0        331   0  0 

Deal. -For  the  supply  of  1,000  tons  of  flints,  for  the 
town  council : — 

Foster  (accepted)    £250   0  0 

Devon  —For  the  erection  of  residence  at  Kingswear, 
for  Mr.  N.  Baker.  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Exeter,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Crutchloe,  3a, 
Poets'  Corner,  S  W.,  surveyor  :— 

Luscombe  and  Son,  Exeter  ...  £4,075  0  0 
Mathews,  F  ,  Babbacombe  ...  3,900  0  0 
Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bustol    ...      3,864   0  0 

Pillar,  L.  C,  Dartmouth   3,840  0  0 

Gibbard,  Exeter    3,620  0  0 

Ebdon,  Exmouth    3,499   0  0 

Old  rieve,  Dartmouth    3,458  0  0 

Foaden,  Ashburton   3,430  0  0 

Rouse,  Torquay   3,210  0  0 

Tapper,  Bovey  (accepted)   3,066   0  0 

Doncaster.  —  For  heating  apparatus,  Piiory- place 
Chapel,  Doncaster.  Messrs.  Parry  and  Walker,  archi- 
tects.   Quantities  by  architects  :  — 

Beaumont  and  Dougill,  Leeds      ...     £295   8  0 

Longbottom,  C,  Doncaster   260  0  0 

Goddard  and  Massey,  Nottingham  .      248  16  0 

Bolton,  J.  H  ,  Halifax    225  0  0 

Lampen  and  Theedem,  WakeBeld...      219   0  0 

Rayner,  J.  W.,  Thorne    215   0  0 

Holden,  R.  W.,  Sheffield    214  0  0 

Grossley,  G.  and  Son,  Doncaster  ...  212  2  6 
Messenger  and  Co.,  Loughborough  210  0  0 
Newton  and  Chambers,  Thorncliife.      205  0  0 

FaiT,  R. ,  Doncaster   204  18  0 

Truswell,  W.,  Sheffield    204  10  0 

Galli  and  Co.,  Leeds   199  10  O 

Nelson,  J.  and  Sons,  Leeds   199  10  0 

Heaps  and  Robinson,  Leeds         ...      195  0  0 

Crabtree,  Bros.,  Leeds    190  6  11 

Taylor  and  Parsons,  Bradford*     ...      173  10  0 
•Accepted. 

Doncaster. — For  repewing  and  alterations  to  Priory- 
place  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Doncaster.  Messrs.  Parry  aud 
Walker,  Nottingham  aud  Doncaster,  architects.  Quam 
titles  by  the  architect :  — 

Johnson,  W.,  Doncaster   £2  395   0  0 

Mason,  W.  and  Sons,  Leeds  ...  2,231  14  7 
Athrow  Bros,  and  Gill,  Doncaster       2,187   0  0 

Meggitt,  Thorne    2,098  16  0 

Arnold,  H.,  Doncaster    1,997   0  0 

Anelay,  W.,  Doncaster    1,990  0  0 

Illingworth  Bros.,  Bradford       ...      1,880  0  0 
Chadwick  and  Co.,  Rotherham*  ...      1,687   0  0 
•Accepted. 

DimnAM  County.— For  the  erection  of  board  schools  at 
Felling,  for  the  Heworth  school  board  :— 

Waddle,  G.,  Edinburgh  (accepted)    £3,460  18  0 
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East  Ham.— For  new  roads  and  surface-water  drains 
on  the  East  Ham  estate,  Essex,  for  Mr.  W.  Hitchman  :  — 

Dunmore    £1,235  0  0 

MeKenzie    1,193  0  0 

Wilson   1,02}  0  0 

Harris   958  0  0 

Peill    710  0  0 

Jackson  (accepted)   666  0  0 

Fobest  Gate.  —  For  Weslevan  chipel  and  offices, 
Forest  Gate.   Mr.  F.  Boreliam,  architect :  — 

Goodman,  W.    £5,995  0  0 

D->ve  Bros   5,570  0  0 

North  Bros   5,490  0  0 

Nightingale   5,454  0  C 

Roberts,  L.  and  R   5,311  0  0 

Hosking,  G   5,017  0  0 

Bangs  and  Co   4,997  0  0 

Eeed    4,935  0  0 

Hearle  and  Soa    4  983  0  0 

Sargeant    4,890  0  0 

Morter   4,873  0  0 

Sawyer   4,720  0  0 

Gregar  (accepted)   4,531  0  0 

Guildford. —  For  new  shop-front,  31,  North-street, 
Guildford.    Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  and  Peak,  Guildford, 

Downes,  T.  E.,  Guildford    £39  10  0 

Buidett,  W.  and  Hm,  Guildford*  ...      26  13  9 

Swayne,  T.,  Guildford   24  10  0 

•Accepted. 

Guildford. — For  new  mahogany  shop  sash  and  plate- 
glass  at  151,  High-street,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunu, 
and  Peak,  Guiloford,  architects  :  — 

Strudwiek,  G.  (accepted)    £21    5  0 

Gcillford.  —  For  constructing  a  new  double  stiop- 
fiont,  &c,  at  162,  High-street,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak, 
Lunn,  and  Peak,  Guildford,  architects  : — 

Thompson,  W.,  London    £133  16  0 

Pearce  and  Clark,  Guildford        ...        98   0  0 
Strudwiek,  G.,  Guildford  (accepted)        89   5  0 
Swayne,  T.,  Guildford  (declined)  ...        65  10  0 
Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. — For  the  erection  of  dwel- 
ling house,  baker's  shop  and  oven.    Mr.  W.  T.  Feldon, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  architect : — 

Horn    £435   G  0 

Monk    COO   0  0 

Sear,  Picotts  End,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead (accepted)   300  0  0 

Philbey   292   0  0 

Hull.— For  the  erection  of  SaiDt  Philip's  Church,  Hull. 
Messrs.  Botterill,  Son  and  Bilson,  architects.  Quantities 
„  hy  the  architects :  — 

 Jackson,  G  ,  and  Son,  Hull        ...     £4,468  16  9 

Wilson  Bros.,  Hull   <<,2C0  0  0 

Goates,  T.,  Hull    4,076   0  0 

Jackson,  J.,  York   4,025  0  0 

Dawes,  J.,  Hull    3  937   4  0 

Musgrave,  B.,  Junr.,  Hull  ...  3,926  0  0 
Hibbershaw,  R.  and  Son,  Hull  ...      3,918  12  0 

Lison,  W.,  Hull    3,890   0  0 

Padbury,  J.  and  Son,  Scarborough      3,8S8  17  0 

Beevers,  R.,  Hull    3,831  14  0 

Curtis,  J.  and  C,  Hull    3,694  18  0 

Hocknev  and  Liggins,  Hull  ...  3,639  0  0 
Sergeant,  R.,  Hull  (accepted)     ...      3,602   0  0 

Giles,  T.  E.,  Hull   3,595   0  0 

Ilfop.d,   Essex.— For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of 

houses,  at  Cranbrook  Paik.  Mr.  A.  Stanton  Cook,  14, 

Furmyal's  Inn,  E.C.,  architect  : — 

Godbold,  E.  J.,  Ilford  (accepted). 
Kexnixgton.— For  repainting  and  repairing  to  The 

Duke  of  Cambridge,  CIpDer  Kennington-lane,  for  Mr. 

Edwards.   Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  27,  Great  George-street, 

Westminster,  architect  :— 

Young  and  Co   £78  11  0 

Godden    78   5  0 

Gill   68  0  0 

Cade    67  10  0 

Pickersgill  (accepted)   65   0  0 

London.— For  new  warehouse,  corner  of  New  Basing- 

hall-street  and  Fore-street,  London,  for  Messrs.  Mclntyre, 

Hogg  and  Co.  Mr.  G.  Somers  Clark,  architect.  Quantities 

Bupplied  by  Mr.  C.  Mayland  : — 

HaywardBros   £15,790  0  0 

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol   ...       14,990   0  0 

Mantey    14,895  0  0 

Hol.andandHannen    14,768  0  0 

Lucas  Bros   14,463   0  0 

Brass,  W   13,973   0  0 

London.— For  works  to  Nos.  2  and  3,  Fisher-street, 

Red  Lion -square.  Mr.  Charles  H=nry  Searle,  archi- 
tect :- 

^  Extra  for 

Repairs.  re.slating. 

Broad  and  Son   £1S0   0   0    £10   0  0 

Brown,  G   176   0  0      11   0  0 

Scurrah  (accepted)     ...      155   9   0        4  10  0 
London.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  stoTj-  upon  Crown- 
buildings,  Queen  Victoria  -  street,  EC,  for  Mr.  O. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  10,  Queen-square,  W.C.,  archi- 
tect :— 

Richardson  Brfs   £598   0  0 

Hoilock,  Forest  Hill  (accepted)    ...      565  0  0 


London. — For  alterations  tl  the  casual  wards  at 
Thavies-inn,  for  the  City  of  London  poor  law  guar- 
dians:— 

Warner,  C   £132  15  0 

Cox,H   97   0  0 

Bennett  and  Frascr  (accepted)      ...        89  10  0 
Malvern.— For  the  erection  of  a  water-tank  on  the 
Wells-road,  for  the  local  board  : — 

Osborne   £197  10  0 

Inwood  (accepted)     ...    140  0  0 

Monmouth.— For  the  extension  of  the  waterworks.  Mr. 

T.  Curley,  of  Hereford,  engineer:  — 

Thomas,  Thomas  and  Son   £1,590   0  0 

Davies,  T.  J.,  Neath    1,560   0  0 

Krauss,  A.,  Bristol   1,52  5   0  0 

Morgan,  CMayhill    1,518   0  0 

Chapman,  P.,  Pontypool   1,503   0  0 

Maekay,  J.,  Hereford  (accepted)  .       1,461    0  0 
Oldham. — For  erection  of  warehouse,  Oldham,  for  Mr. 

R.  Sykes,  iron  merchant.    Mr.  Gregory  Gill,  Gillmoor, 

Stalybridge,  and  Booth-street  Chambers,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne,  architect  and  surveyor:  — 

Jackson  and  Randall,  Oldham   ...     £1,022   0  0 

Crowther  Bros.,  Oldham   933   0  0 

France,  H  ,  Stalvbridge    915  0  0 

Ashton,  S.  and  Sons,  Oldham    ...         893   0  0 

Dodd,  W..  Oldham   896   0  0 

Storrs,  W.,  Sons  &  Co.  (Limited) 

Stabjbridge    895   0  0 

Booth,  J.,  Oldham   889   0  0 

Castle  HaU  Saw  Mills  Co   866   0  0 

Dysjn,  J.  and  Sons   856   0  0 

Schofield,  C.  and  Co.,  Oldham*  ...         855   0  0 

The  Cabinet  Co.,  Oldham   818   0  0 

"Accepted. 

Penzance.  —  For  the  repair  of  the  promenade  in 
granite,  for  the  town  council.  Mr.  Small,  borough  sur- 
veyor : — 

Freeman  and  Co.  (accepted)      ...     £1,033   0  0 
Petersh\m,  near   Richmond,  Surrey.  —  Accepted 
tenders  for  labour  only  in  erecting  a  block  of  cottages  for 
Mr.  Robert  White.   Sir.  William  George  Flint,  archi- 
tect :— 

For  excavating,  bricklaying,  slating,  and  plastering:  — 

King,  G.,  Romford    £210   0  0 

For  fixing  carpentry,  joinery,  painting,  glazing.  &c. : — 

Oenman  and  Hughes,  Petersham  ...     £201)   0  0 
For  all  the  carpentry  and  joinery  throughout  the  work  : — 

Stewart,  A.,  Dundee   £450  0  0 

Ramsgate —For  painting  the  public  seats  and  fences, 
for  the  town  council :  — 

Mitchell   £116   0  0 

Olby  (accepted)   75   0  0 

Romford.— For  business  premises  in  High^street,  Rom- 
ford, Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Lasham.  Mr.  Robert  Griggs, 
architect  :  — 

Davev,  Romford    £2,675   0  0 

Holliday    2,575   0  0 

Morter   2,500   0  0 

Crockett    2,492   0  0 

Hammond.,  Romford  (accepted)...      2,315   0  0 

Larter  and  Son    ,  2,331   0  0 

Setmusthy,  Cumberland.— For  erecting  a  villa  resi- 
dence at  The  Cragg,  Setmusthy,  for  Mrs.  Fisher.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Jennings,  Cockermouth,  architect.  Accepted 
tenders : — 

Mason,  &c. :— Borrowsca'e,  J.,  Cockermouth. 
Joiner  ;— Robinson,  P.,  Cockermouth. 
Slater : —Armstrong,  T.,  Cockermouth. 
Plumbing  and  smith's  Work  : — Fisher,  H.,  Cockermouth. 
Plasterer  :— Burges  and  Son,  Cockermouth.  . 
Painting  and  glazing :— Boyd,  J.,  Cockermouth. 
Total  cosr,  £773  16s.  6d. 
Southampton. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  in  the  St. 
Denys  district : — 

Chapman,  W.  H   £5.168   0  0 

Rowland  and  Martin    4.921    4  0 

Dyer,  J   4,750   0  0 

Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester   4.680   0  0 

Brin ton  and  Bone   4,560   0  0 

Stevens,  R.  and  Son    4,539   0  0 

Bailey,  J   4,500   0  0 

Rowland,  J.  W   4,495   0  0 

Crook,  J   4,479   0  0 

Bull,  J.  and  Sons,  Southampton*        4,376   0  0 
'Accepted. 

South  Kensington.  —  For  the  completion  of  three 
mansions,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Mr.  A.  R.  Pite,  44, 
Bloomsbury-square,  W.C.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Rookwood :  — 

Booth  and  Sons    £14,659   0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    13,584   0  0 

Staines  and  Son    13,382   0  0 

Hobson    12,964   0  0 

Falkner    12,950   0  0 

CowlandBros   12,848   0  0 

Nightingale   12  582   0  0 

Braid  and  Co   12,250   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   12,215   0  0 

Tongue    11,996   0  0 

Patinan  and  Fotheringham      ...       11,973   0  0 
South  Petherton.— For  building  new  Congregational 
schools  :—  j 
Staple  and  Stoke,  Somerset  (accepted).  | 


Strand.— For  alterations  to  premifes,  Noithurnher- 
land-street,  for  Mr.  Duncan  Irvine.  Mr.  W.  C.  Evans, 
3a,  Poets'  Corner,  H.W.,  architect : — 

Mallett,  H   £405   0  0 

Gregory,  T.  (accepted)    355  0  0 

Sydenham.— For  new  schools  at  Sydenham-ro'id,  Croy- 
don, for  the  Croydon  School  Hoard,  to  accommodate  730 
children,  with  caretaker's  house,  fences,  playground,  Sec. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.  15. A.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  New 
Ilroad-street,  E  C.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove,  26,  Budge-row,  E.G. : — 

Ward   £6,759   0  0 

Marriage    6,705   0  0 

Bowyer   6,388   0  0 

Legg    6,253    0  0 

Taylor   6,184   0  0 

Williams,  G   6,110   0  0 

Pearson  and  Myles   6,998  0  0 

Woodward    5.926   0  0 

Smith,  J.  and  Son  (accepted)  ...  5,908  0  O 
Higgs,  F   5,652   0  0 

Thaxted,  Essex.— For  the  repair  of  Park-street  Baptist 
Chapel :  - 

Davies,  W   £34  12  6 

Grout,  G   25   0  0 

Ratdiff,  O.  E.  (accepted)    17  15  0 

Walton-on-the-Naze. — For  repairing  the  breich  in 
the  sea-  wall  opposite  the  Albion  Hotel,  tor  the  improve- 
ment commissioners.    Mr.  Harvey,  town  surveyor  :  — 
Saunders  and  Son,  Dedham  (accepted j  £900   0  0 

Wandsworth.— For  the  fitting  up  of  the  premises  now 
known  as  Fairfield  ColFee  Tavern,  as  a  coffee  tavern  and 
club-rooms,  for  the  United  Kingdom  Coffee  Taverns  Co. 
(Limited).  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  10,  Queen-square,  W.C., 
architect  :  — 

Richardson  Bros   £298   0  0 

Thomas   293  10  0 

Smith,  W.  H„  Walham  Green*    ...      252  16  0 
•Accepted. 

Willesden. — For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Willesden,  Middle- 
sex, for  1,000  persons,  with  spire.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad-street,  E.G., 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  28,  Budge- 
row,  EC.:  — 

Lucas  and  Son    £5,610   0  0 

Johnson    "'      5,454   0  0 

Boden   5,370   0  0 

White   5,340   0  0 

AVoodwaid    5,272   0  0 

Tennant    5,117   0  0 

Hickinbotham    5,100   0  0 

Gregar   5,093   0  0 

Belham    5,041   0  0 

Higgs,  F   5,030   0  0 

Allen  and  Sons  (accepted)   4,700   0  0 

Architect's  Estimate    5,300   0  0 

Woking.  —  For  a  pair  of  cottages,  Maybury  -  i  oad , 
Woking  Station.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  and  Peak,  Guild- 
ford, architects  : — 

Gale,  A.  A.,  Woking   £593  0  0 

Clark,  J.,  Esher    555   0  0 

Wilson,  J.,  Woking   545   0  0 

Shears,  G.,  Woking   523   0  0 

Butt,  W.  J.,  Woking   415   0  0 

Whitburn,  J.,  Woking    396   0  0 

Swayne,  T.,  Guildford    390   0  0 

Fowler,  S.,  Woking  (accepted)      ...      393  10  0 
Woking. — For  constructing  new  shops  to  four  houses, 
Woking  Station.   Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  and  Peak,  Guild- 
ford, architects  : — 

Extra  for  tile 
wall  lining  to 
butcher's  shop. 

Strudwiek,  G.,  Guildford  ...  £780  0  0  £28  0  0 
Gamett  and  Mills,  Guildford  ...  753  0  0  32  12  0 
Martin,  Wells  &  Co.,  Aldershot.      644   0   0  Notnamed. 

Whitburn,  J.,  Woking   630   0   0      26   0  O 

Pink,  R.,  Milford   626   0   0      34   0  0 

Harris,  J.,  Woking  (accepted)         550   0   0      16   6  0 

Woodford. — For  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Cricket 
Field  estate,  Woodford,  Essex,  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Cook  :— 

Wilson   £809   0  0 

MeKenzie    725   0  0 

Dunmore...      ...      ...       ...       ...      663   0  0 

Harris    590   0  0 

Peill    577   0  0 

Jackson  (accepted)    ..    514  0  0 


BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Far  high  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,UMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


FLETCHER'S  PATENT 


an 


METAL  SUBSTITUTE  FUR  PUTTY, 

FOR   GLAZING   PURPOSES  ONLY. 

PLAIN    ZINC       "SUBSTITUTE,"    Prepared  for  Fixing  on  Both  Sides  of  Bar    From   Ud.  Per  Foot  Run. 

„        COPPER  „  „  „  „  ,,  „    „  3d. 

ACCORDING  TO   QUANTITY  REQUIRED. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  13a,  Great  George  St,  Westminster. 
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CONTRACTS. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  CONTEACT. 
NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 
TENDERS  are  required  for  the  External  and  Interna]  PAINT- 
ING and  WHITEWASHING,  and  Works  in  connection  there- 
with, at  Sunderland  Barracks,  Wane  Basin  Battery,  and  Abb  s 
Point  Battery,  in  the  Newcastle  Sub-District. 

Persons  desiring  to  Tender  for  the  execution  of  these  Works 
must  leaye  their  names  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  13,  Belle 
Grove-terrace,  Noweastle-on-Tyne,  on  or  before  the  12th  diy  of 
May  1881,  and  pay  the  sum  of  10a.  6d.  for  the  Bills  of  Quantities, 
-which,  with  Form  of  Tender,  will  be  issu-d  to  each  candidate. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  .  _  „ 

LOUIS  JACKSON,  Lieut.  R.E.. 
Tor  Commanding  Royal  Engineer,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Sub-District. 
Royal  Engineer  Office,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

 27th  April,  188L  

"AR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACTS. 

TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS. 
TENDERS  are  reuu  led  for  the  PKKVONMANUE  of  external 
and  internal  PAIMING.  PAPER  H  ANGING,  WH ITE WASH- 
ING, and  COLOURING  of  the    Barracks  at  Fulwood,  near 
Prestrn  in  the  Northern  District.  Manchester  Sub  district. 

Parties  desiring  to  Tender  for  the  execution  of  these  works 
should  leave  their  names  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Corn- 
brnok  Abbey,  Manchester,  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  MAY. 
1S81,  paying'  the  sum  of  21s.  for  the  Bills  of  Quantities,  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  each  applicant  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Government  Surveyor 
The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the 

lowest  or  any  Tender.   

'  E.HARDING  STEWARD, 

Commanding  Royal  Engineer. 
Royal  Engine  r  office,  Cornbiook  Abbey,  Manchester. 
20th  April.  1881 


NORTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 
TO  BUILDERS. 
The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  'he 
ERECTION  and  completion  of  WORKSHOPS  at  York  for  the 
PfrmanentWay  Department. 

Plans  and  Specification  may  be  seen,  and  further  information 
obtained,  on  application  to  Mr.  William  Bell,  the  Company's 
Architect,  at  York,  on  and  after  the  3rd  May. 
Quantities  supplied  to  parties  Tendering  for  the  whole  of  the 

WOr  ks.  _  _  .  _ 

Sealed  Tenders,  mark e  1  "  Tender  for  Workshops,  York ,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  at  York,  not  later  than  WEDNESDAY,  the 
18th  May. 

Ample  security  will  be  required  from  the  contractor  whose 
Tender  is  accepted. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

C.  N.  WILKINSON,  Secretary. 

York , 30th  Apiil,I881, 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACT. 
NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS,  IRONFOUNDI  R8.  &c. 
TENDERS  are  required  for  providing  and  laying  »  ater  Mains 
at  the  Permanent  Barracks,  Aldershot,  in  the  C.mn'y  of  Hants. 

Parties  desirous  of  tendering  fin- this  work,  must  Lave  their 
names  at  this  office,  on  any  day  from  23rd  to  28th  May,  1881, 
between  the  hours  ot  10  a.m.  and  3  p  m.,  and  pay  the  sum  of 
10s.  6d.  for  the  Bills  of  Qmntities. 

The  Secretary  of  state  for  War  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  of  the  Tenders. 

W.  B.  GOSSET, 
Colonel  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  Camp. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Aldershot  Camp. 
April  26.  18-11 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACT. 
NOT.CE  TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 
TENDERS  are  n quired  for  PAINTING  externally  certain 
Barracks,  &c.  at  Aldershot,  in  the  County  of  Hants. 

Parties  d  esirous  of  Tendering  for  this  work  must  leave  their 
names  a' this  olli  e,  on  any  day  from  23rd  to  28th  MAY,  1881. 
between  the  h' u  s  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and  pay  the  sum  of 
10s.  (ill  for  the  Bi  is  of  Quantities. 

The  Se  r-  tarv  or  Slate  for  War  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  a'  ^  or  the  Tenders. 

W.  B.  CORSET, 
Culuml  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  Camp. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Offi  e,  Aldershot  Camp. 

.spill  2lith,  1881.   . 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 
(SOUTHERN  DIVISION.) 
TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 
The  Directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  are  prepared 
to  receive  TENDERS  f  ,r  the  SUPPLY  and  ERECTION  of 
WROUGHT  IRON  GIRDERS  for  three  Bridget  under-  the  Rail- 
way, near  Leicester  ;  also  for  the  IRONWORK  of  a  Footbridge 
over  the  Bond  End  Branch  at  Burton-upon-Trent. 

Plans  and  Spec  tications  may  be  seen,  and  Form  of  Tender  and 
particulars  obtained  on  application  to  Engineer's  Offices,  Derby, 
on  and  after  Monday,  May  9th,  1881. 

Sealed  Tendus  to  be  sent  in.  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Way  and  Works  Committee,  Midland  Railway,  Derby,  not  later 
than  9  a.m.  on  TUESDAY*,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1881. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender,  nor  to  pay  aay  expenses  attending  the  same. 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 

Derby,  25th  April,  1881 


SEWER  CONTRACTORS, 


rpo 

JL  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works  will  meet  at  the  Office  of 
the  Board,  Spring- gardens,  S.W.,  on  FRIDAY,  the  20th  day  of 
May  instant,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon  precisely,  and  will  then  be 
prepared  to  OPEN  TEN  DEKS  by  parties  who  may  be  willing  to 
CONTRACT  for  the  CONSTRUCL'ION  of  a  length  of  about  1,000 
feet  of  BRICK  SEWER. in  Guilford-street,  Russell-squire. 

Parties  desirous  to  submit  Tenders  may,  upon  the  payment  of 
5s.,  obtain  the  requisite  Form,  Specification,  and  other  parti- 
culars, on  application  to  the  Engineer  of  the  Board,  at  the  office, 
Spring-gardens,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p  m.  (or  on. 
Saturdays  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  t  p.m.),  until  Thurs- 
day, the  10th  day  of  May  instant. 

The  Tenders,  which  must  be  on  the  Form  supplied  from  this 
Office,  and  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  are  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Office  before  4  o'clock  on  the  last-mentioned 
day,  and  no  Tender  will  be  received  after  that  hour. 

The  parties  Tendering  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  Board  at 
12  o'clock  on  the  day  appointed  fur  opening  Tenders,  and  any 
Tender  which  is  not  fully  filled  up  in  every  particular  will  be 
rejected. 

The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender.                     J.  E.  WAKEFIELD,  Clerk  of  the  Board 
Spring-Gardens,  8.W.,  3rd  May,  188T  


T 


O  BUILDERS. 


M 


1DLAND  RAILWAY, 


pREAT  WESTE. 

\T  The  l  ireetors  of  this  C 
TiNDER*  fanhe  [.TJPW  Y  of 


WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Company  are  prepared  to  receive 


(NORTHERN  DIVISION.) 
TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 
The  D  rectors  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  are  prepared 
to  receive  TENDBRS  for  the   

(1)  SUPPLY  and  EUECITONof  WROUGHT  IRON  GIRDERS 
and  CAST- 1  HON  SCREW  PILES  required  for  the  re-con- 
struction of  the  Swainsley  Viaduct  over  the  River  Derwent, 
near  Helper  Station,  on  the  North  Branch. 

(2)  SUPPLY  and  DELIVERY  of  WROUGHT  IRON  GIRDERS 
at  Darfleld  Station,  on  the  North  Branch. 

Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen,  and  Form  of  Tender  and 
particulars  obtained  on  application  to  the  Engineer's  Office, 
Midland  Railway,  Derby,  on  and  after  Thursday,  the  12th  inst 

Sealed  lVnders  to  be  sent  in  addressed  to  the  Secretary  o  f  the 
Way  and  Works  Committee,  Midland  Railway,  Derby,  not  later 
than  9  a.m.  on  TUESDAY,  the  17th  May,  1881. 

The  Di-ectors  do  not  hind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender,  mr  to  pay  any  expenses  attending  the  same. 

'  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 

Derby.  Mav  4th.  1881.  


Son  Loads  Hi.lt  C  Hewn  Oak  Logs. 
1(10  Selected  Log.  1st  Qualiti  .  Michigan  or  Ohio  w  hi'e  Oak 
'.(,0  Loads  selected  good  mi  Sling  D.in'zic  Hid  Fir  Logs. 
200  Loads  selected  rensacola  Hewn  Pitch  Pine  Logs, 
fn  Selected  Maiden  Elm  Bolts 
4.600  Picc-s  English  Oak  Scantl'ngs. 

50,000  Superficial  Feet  selected  dry  Honc'euas  or  Mexican 
Mahogany  Panel  Boards. 

>pecification  with  Forms  of  Tender  (upon  wm,  h  alone  Tenders 
tan  be  leeeived),  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Pad 
dington  Station,  or  of  the  Storekeeper  at  Swindon. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  mar  ked  outside 
*  Tender  for  Timber,"  will  be  received  on  or  before  TUESDAY, 
the  17th  proximo. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

FRED.  G.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 
Paddington  Station,  London.  2»th  April,  1881. 

Ci  REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

\T  The  Directors  of  tbis  Company  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  a  new  STATION  at 
Biettle  lane,  near  Stourbridge. 

Flans  and  Specification  may  be  seen,  and  Forms  ofTender 
and  Bills  of  Quantities  obiamcd,  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer  at 
this  Station,  on  and  after  Friday,  tne  bth  proximo. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  marked  outside 
*'  Tender  for  Station  at  Brettle-lane,"  will  be  received  on  or 
before  TUESDAY,  the  17th  proximo. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

FRED.  G.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 
Paddington  Station.  London, 30th  April,  1881.  

f^i  REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

IT  The  Directors  of  this  Company  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  STATION  COITAGES,  viz., 
on  the  Llanelly  Railway  (3),  at  Mells,  near  Fionie  li),  and  at 
Tho-ne,  near  Taunton  (I). 

Drawings  and  Specification  may  be  seen,  and  forms  of  Tender 
obtained, at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer  at  the  Neath,  Frome,  and 
Taunton  Stations,  respectively. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  marked  outside 
«  Tender  for  Cottages,"  will  be  received  on  or  before  TUESDAY, 
the  17th  proximo 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

FRED.  G.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 
Paddington  Station.  London,  3uth  April,  1881.  


fllU  BUILDERS. 

I  Persons  willing  to  TENDER  for  the  works  to  be  done  in 
the  ERECTI'lN  of  the  proposed  new  TABERNACLE  CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHUR':H  BUILDINGS  at  Hanley,  to  com- 
prise Church.  Lecture  Hall.  Sunday  Schools,  &c.,  and  about  22 
classrooms,  are  invited  to  communicate  early  with  us. 

l  he  Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen,  and  Bills  of 
Quantities  obtained,  upon  deposit  of  One  Ouinea,  returnable  on 
receipt  of  bona  fide  Tender,  at  our  offices  after  Monday,  the  25th 

Sealed  and  properly  endorsed  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  to  us,  or 
to  J.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Eastwood  House,  Hanley,  on  or  before 
Mors  DAY,  the  16th  day  of  May. 

Tr>°  C  rmmittee  io  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 

anylei-dci.        WILLIAM  SUGDEN  and  SON,  Architects. 

Leek ,  A  nrll,  1 681 .   


H 


The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majestv's  "Works  and  Public 
Buildings  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION 
of  a  new  POST  OFFICE,  at  Barnsloy.  Persons  desirous  of  ten- 
dering must  apply  at  the  Barnsley  Fost-offiVe,  where  the  Flans, 
Sppcilk-ations,  and  a  copy  of  the  form  of  Contract  can  be  seen  on 
and  after  MONDAY,  the  !)th  inst. ,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m., 
and  4  p.m. 

Bills  of  quantities,  and  a  form  of -Tender,  can  be  obtained  a 
No.  12,  "Whitehall-piece,  London,  on  payment  of  £1  Is. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  bills  of  quantities,  wnich  must  verified  by  the 
persons  desirous  of  tendering;  nor  do  the  Commissioners  bind 
themselves  to  acept  the  lowest  or  anv  Tender 
-  The  Tenders  are  to  "be  delivered  b*fore  12  o'cloc  k,  noon,  oi 
TUESDAY,  the  24th  "in  t.,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  H.M 
Ofilce  of  "Works,  No.  12,  Whitehall- place,  London,  S.W.,  aui 
must  be  endorsed,  "  Tender  for  Barnsley  new  Post-ottice." 

A.  B.  MLTFORD,  Secretary. 

H.M.  Office  of  "Works.  5th  May,  1881.   


COMPETITIONS. 


rjO  ARCHITECTS. 


The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  thi 
ERECTION  of  a  PUBLIC  HALL  in  Belpcr. 
Particulars  to  be  had  from  the  Secretary  on  receipt  of  7  stamp3 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

JOSEPH  PYM 
Secretary,  Bel  per  Public  Hall  Company  (Limited  ) 
Belper,  23rd  April,  1831 


NEW  CHURCH  at  WINDERMERE, 
Architects  are  invited  to  Compete.  A  Plan  of  the  Grown 
and  the  Instructions  ot  the  Committee  can  be  had  on  appllcatiol 
to  Mr.  J.  GARNETT,  w  indermere.   


A1 


the   City  of 


T 


■O  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Conservative  Club.  Liverpool,  are  p re- 
ared to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  the  NEW 
VLVil  HOUSE,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  should  apply  to  the  Architects 
(Messrs.  Francis  and  George  Holme,  Seel's-buildings,  Church- 
street,  Liverpool)  where  the  Plane,  Specifications,  and  Form  of 
Contract  can  be  seen  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  May. 
between  the  hours  of  11  a  m.  and  i  p.m.,  and  where  also  Kills  of 
Quantities  and  a  Form  of  Tender  can  be  obtained  on  payment  of 
the  sum  of  £2  2s.,  which  will  be  returned  if  a  bona-fidc  Tender 
lie  sent  in. 

The  Trustees  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bills  Of  Quantities,  which  must  be  verified  hy  the 
person  deBirous  of  Tendering,  nor  do  the  Trustees  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  i  ender. 

The  Tender*  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  Conservative  Cub,  Dale- 
street,  Liverpool,  before  12  o'clock  on  TUESDAY  ,  the  21th  May 
next,  addressed  to  "  The  Chairman  of  the  Huilding  Committee," 
sud  endo?sed  "  Tender  for  New  Club  House. 

"W.  J.  BARKER  (Major)  Secretary. 

Conservative  Club,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  27th  Afrit,  1881. 

0  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS. 

Persons  disposed  to  TENDER  for  WORKS  in  the  EXTEN- 
SION of  the  STAFFORD  COUNTY  LUNATIC  AnYLUM,  at 
Watford,  are  requested  to  send  their  Names  and  Addresses  to  me. 
*rhex  arrangement!  will  bj  made  for  inspection  of  the  Draw- 
nuts  and  Specification. 
U  inntltl"»  will  be  supplied. 

HUBERT  OKI11  ITIIH,  Architect  and  County  Surveyor. 
Urccngate-strect,  Stafford,  April  8,  [681, 


T 


ULBuRN  UNION. 

SCHOOLS  AT  MITCH  AM. 
Tne  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Holborn  Union  will  meet  at 
theVesiry  Hall,  Rosoman-street,  Clei'kenwell,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY,! hi-  1 1th  day  of  Mav  next,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  AL- 
TERATIONS and  ADDITIONS  to  their  Schools  at  Mitcham, 
S  urrey. 

Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  may  see  the  Drawings,  and  ob- 
tain a  Form  of  Tender  upon  application  any  day  before  the  4th 
proximo,  between  thehoursof  ten  a.m.  and  four  p.m.,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Architects,  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  and  Son,  22, 
fouthanipton  buildings,  Chancery-lane,  and  depositing  with 
them  a  £20  Bank  of  England  note,  which  will  be  returned  to 
those  who  send  a  bona-fide  Tender,  in  the  manner,  and  at  the 
pme  .tipul  ited. 

Tenders  are  to  he  sealed,  and  endorsed  "Tender  for  Mitcham 
School  "Works,"  addressed  to  me,  and  delivered  at  my  office,  at 
the  Workhouse,  158,  Grav's-inn-road,  W  C,  at  or  before  twelve 
o'clock  noon  WEDNESDAY,  the  11th  day  of  May  next. 

The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  _   „  . 

By  Order, 
JAMES  W.  HILL, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
Workhouse.  Grsy's-inn-road,  W.C  ,  20th  Anril.  1881.  

METROPOLIS    LOCAL  MANAGE- 
MENT  ACTS. 

TO  MASONS,  PAVIORS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Board  of  Works  :or  the  Plumstead  District  are  prepared  to 
receive  TENDERS    for    laving  down  certain  GRANITE  and 
KENTISH  RAGiTONE  PAVED  CROSSINGS  in  certain  streets 
in  the  parish  of  Plumstead,  Kent.  . 

The  Plans  and  Specification  for  thes-  paved  crossings  can  be 
seen,  and  all  other  particulars  thereof  can  be  obtained  at  the 
parochial  offices  in  Maxey-road,  Plumstead,  S.E. 

The  Tenders  for  these  works  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  office*  of 
the  Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works,  in  Oi  l  Charlton  Village, 
at  orbeforc  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  WEDNESDAY  ,  the 
11th  day  of  May  next.  ■        .  . 

The  lowest  or  any  other  Tender  wi.l  not  be  necessarily 
accepted.  By  order, 

GEORGE  WHALE,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 
Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works,  Old  Charlton. 

28th  April,  1881.  

BUILDERS,  REVOLVING 

SHUTTER  MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
The  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Repairs  Committee  of  the  above  are 
desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  SUPPLYING  and  FIXING 
REVOLVING  SCREENS,  or  civisions,  to  the  various  Board 
Schools,  in  accordance  with  particulars  prepared  by  their  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamberlain,  63,  Ann-stieet,  Birtnicg. 

bam.  ...  .   .  . 

In  ease  screen  makers  have  any  particular  pattern  or  design  of 
their  own  suitable  for  the  purposes  required,  the  Board  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  estimates  and  designs  adapted  to  the  special 
positions  of  the  screens.  ,      ,  a  .... 

The  screens  will  have  to  be  supplied  and  fixed  at  times  to  suit 
the  conven  once  of  the  Board,  within  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  Tenders  to  be  delivered,  entirely  free  ot  cost,  not  later 
than  30ch  MAY,  1881.  _„  , 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
 '  GEORGE  B.  DAVIS,  Clerk. 

CONTRACTORS  desirous  of  sending 
in  TENDERS  for  CONSTRUCTING  SEWERS,  at  High 
Barnet,  are  requested  to  apply  to  me  In  writing  on  or  before  the 
liltb  MAY,  when  a  selection  will  be  made,  and  tire  time  will  be 
named  when  the  Plans  and  Specification  may  be  seen  at  my 
other,  the  Quantities  prepared,  and  for  sending  in  Tenders. 

No  guarantee  will  be  given  to  answer  all  applications,  or  that 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  be  aecepted. 

JOHN  LAI)  1)8,  Architect  and  Surveyor. 
No.  4,  Chaprl-atrcct,  Bedford  row,  W.C, 5th  May,  lt>81. 


WANTED. 

N   ARCHITECT  in 

London  is  desirous  of  taking  into  PARTNERSHIP  a  well- 
qualified  Young  Gent  eman.  None  need  apply  excepting  gentle- 
men of  decided  ability  in  the  various  branches  of  architectural 
knowledge,  and  skilful  in  design.  He  must  be  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  premium.  Preference  would  be  given  to  a  Pugin 
travelling  student.— Addrcs-,  A  R.I. B. A.,  Deacon's  Advertising 
Offices,  151.  I.e  idenh  ill-'trect.  E.C.  i 

ARCHITECT    and    SURVEYOR. — ' 
WANTED,  o    a  Urge  Building  Estate,  a  thorough  good 
practical  ARCHITEC    and  PURVEYOR.    One  who  knows  and 
has  the  confidence  of  Builders.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating 
salary  and  full  particulars  to  Mr.  BUTTON,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


T 
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A  SSISTANT  REQUIRED  in  a  Con- 

/\  tractor's  office,  to  assist  in  drawing-office,  drawing, 
tracing,  and  taking  out  quantities.  Also  to  look  after  and  report 
upon  work  ;  must  be  competent  if  required,  to  set  out  work.  Age 
not  exceeding  twenty -fi.e.- Apply  by  letter,  giving  full  parti- 
culars of  previous  engagements,  and  stating  salary  required,  •» 
s.  S.,  care  of  Mr  Polden.  in.  York-r 


,  Lambeth. 


ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  C.E.'s) 
Wants  ENGAGEMENT.  5J  years'  experience  in  Engineer* 
office,  and  3  years  in  a  leading  Architect's.  Good  refcrences.- 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  High-street.  Alyth.N.B 


ASSISTANT  (Architect's),  with  good 
practical  knowledge,  desires  RE- ENGAGEMENT.  Is  well 
up  in  finished,  working,  and  detail  drawings ;  specifications, 
surveying,  &c,  and  has  good  knowledge  of  quantities  ;  8  year! 
ex perlence.— E.  M.  YOUNG,  ID,  Minster-yard.  Lincoln.  

ASSISTANT  { Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor's, 22)  secVs  RE- ENGAGEMENT  ;  neat,  quick,  and 
accurate  draughtsman  ;  well  up  in  office  work  ;  working  and 
detail  drawings,  specifications,  ic.  Writes  shorthand.— GEORUB 
HERBERT,  No.  4,  Eng  efleld  road,  London,  N.  

ASSISTANT    (Architect    and  Su: 
veyor's  general!    Wants   RE-ENGAGEMENT  at  onci 
thoroughly  experienced;  qumtities,    measuring  up,  supei 
tendence,  &c. — ALPH  A  ,  39,  Market-place,  Leicester. 


ir- 

ice; 
rin- 


A  SSISTANT  (Architect's) ;  has  been 

Xi.   with  two  exter  si ve  firms  in  the  Midlands.   Working  and 

detail  drawings,  Interior,  and  exterior,  perspectives 
and  surveying  ;  good  references. — Address,  T.  P.,  21 
road  North,  Watford.  Herts   


Uing 

Queen's- 


A  SSISTANT     (Architect    and  Sur- 

J\_  veyor's),  experienced  in  working  and  competition  drawing, 
ts  well  as  In  abstracting  and  billing,  seeks  ENGAGEMENT. 
Temporary  or  permanent.   Best  of  rcfeicnces.— W.,  7i,Kegcnii 

Park -road.  N  W.  .  . 

a EN  ER  AL    ASSISTANT  (Architect 
and  Surveyor's)  good,  wants  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Work- 
ingand  detail  drawings,  specincations,  &c— Address,  A. 
Fa°rbank-str»et,  Kast-road,  N.  

n  ENERAL  ASSISTANT  (Architect's), 

\JC  A.R.I. H.A  .  experienced,  desires  ENGAGEMENT.  Excel- 
lent references  to  Ural-flaw  oHU-os  ...  Manchester  ,,,„  London 
Terms  moderate. -I).,  .'.0.  8hiifte-.lr.il  .  roa.l,  Hammersmith,  W 

UNIOR  ASSISTANT  of  H-  years' 


J' 


vailed  experience,  and  of  good  reference,  81TW 
TION.  Neat  draughtsman  ;  knowledge  of  speciH."  '•»"»•  °£'J 
general  office  routine  ■  moderate  salary  ,  equircd.-Address,  JOHN 
PAG  K,  New  -road,  Willenhall.  Stu Ifonlshirc. 


desire 
perspective,  gene 
several  prizes  ;  ap 
31,  Alfred  place.  Badfl 


(Architect's) 

well  up  to  oeslOTi 
jraland  detail  drawings;  nighest  te«M..oni«ls  , 
pecimens  ;  moderate  salary. — WILLIAM  DAVIS, 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT 

fj      desires  ENGAGEMENT  in  London.     Well  up 


T 


O  ARCHITECTS.— Junior  Assist- 
ant, having  completed  his  trUdu,_K4UlrM  MTm^™3 


iSTondon'or  other  large  town:  wled  exjerlonoe 
salary  ;  first-clasa  references. — J .  L.,  B  jx  31,  P.O.,  Wauau. 


May  13,  1881. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  MAY  13,  1881 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL.  CONFERENCE. 

THE  third  Conference  of  Architects,  the 
proceedings  of  which  we  fully  chro- 
nicle to-day,  terminated  yesterday.  Quanti- 
ties and  competitions  have  again  occupied 
■considerable  attention,  and  our  reports  of 
the  discussions  will  be  read  with  interest. 
The  discussion  of  the  papers  on  quantities, 
read  on  Saturday  before  the  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  Tuesday.  Of  course 
■old  arguments  and  opinions  were  repeated, 
and  in  the  main  the  resolutions  arrived  at 
follow  very  closely  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  some  time  ago.  The  substance  of 
them  is  that  quantities  taken  off  by  the 
architect,  or  someone  in  his  employ,  should 
be  done  with  the  concurrence  of  the  client, 
and  that  the  charge  should  be  made  direct 
to  him,  instead  of  through  the  contractor; 
that  quantities  should  form  part  of  the 
contract,  and  that  when  applied  for,  con- 
tractors may  be  furnished  with  dimensions. 
That  the  surveyor  should  be  invariably  em- 
ployed by  the  proprietor,  or  through  his 
architect,  and  that  the  surveyor  should  be 
rather  the  servant  of  the  proprietor  than  the 
contractor  or  architect,  as  he  is  too  frequently 
now,  seems  a  very  reasonable  and  wholesome 
principle.  It  is  no  less  desirable  that  the 
architect  should  be  free  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  surveyor,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  latter  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  architect,  who  should  be 
furnished  with  a  complete  schedule  of  prices. 
If  the  "  bills"  represent  as  they  ought  to  do 
the  work  to  be  done,  it  is  obvious  they 
should  not  only  form  part  of  the  contract, 
but  be  taken  out  with  the  concurrence  and 
knowledge  of  the  owner,  who  ought  to  pay 
direct  for  them.  That  the  builder  should 
have  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  him  of 
checking  the  quantities  at  his  own  risk  is  an 
unjust  anomaly,  and  it  is  quite  time  the  pro- 
fession came  to  a  few  definite  resolutions  for 
the  general  conduct  of  architects. 

"With  respect  to  the  question  of  competi- 
tions, the  lines  laid  down  by  the  committee 
appointed  in  March,  18S0,  have  been 
followed  in  the  main,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  in  framing  conditions, 
have  been  adopted  in  their  general  features. 
The  afternoon  sitting  of  Tuesday,  under 
Professor  Kerr,  nearly  lapsed  into  inanition, 
owing  to  the  fewness  of  the  members  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  want  of  a  plan  of  proceeding, 
on  the  heads  of  those  points  already  discussed. 
The  chairman  expressed  his  inability  to  read 
the  report,  and  the  summary  he  gave  of  it 
hardly  satisfied  those  present.  The  discus- 
sion, however,  soon  showed  the  general 
feeling.  Of  the  advantages  of  competitions, 
if  properly  conducted,  no  one  is  doubtful ; 
it  was  also  clear  that  the  opinion  of  those 
present  was  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  professional  assessor,  but  whether  he  should 
become  the  adviser  throughout,  to  draw  up 
the  instructions  as  well  as  to  finally  award 
the  premium,  was  not  so  evident.  Many 
thought  the  assessor  should  be  the  adviser 
throughout ;  then  there  was  the  question  of 
getting  promoters  to  agree  to  such  an 
arrangement;  but  the  chief  difficulty  we 
think  in  the  matter  is  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Porter — namely,  that  the  adviser  of 
the  committee  on  the  matter  of  the  instruc- 
tions may  not  be  the  fit  or  proper  person  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  artistic  merit  of  the 


designs.  In  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  a 
competition,  a  local  architect  of ,  say,  fifteen 
years'  practice,  might  be  more  competent  to 
advise  the  committee  than  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  would  be  the  best  man  to 
decide  upon  the  designs  when  sent  in, 
and  this  is  a  difficulty  we  think  the 
resolution  come  to  hardly  solves.  Our  ex- 
perience proves  that  which  must  have  been 
apparent  to  competitors,  that  a  man  fully 
qualified  to  give  the  committee  excellent 
advice  as  regards  what  they  require  and  its 
cost,  may  be  unable  to  decide  fairly  between 
one  design  and  another.  The  possible  pre- 
dilections of  the  assessor  for  a  certain 
style  is  a  point  that  was  not  fully  dis- 
cussed, nor  the  unfairness  of  appointing  a 
Gothicist  to  decide  upon  a  set  of  Classic 
drawings  sufficiently  recognised.  But  the 
principle  of  making  it  binding  upon  a  com- 
mittee who  thinks  of  inviting  architects  to 
appoint  a  professional  adviser  or  assessor, 
one  or  more,  is  a  good  one  which  may 
possibly  have  the  practical  result  of  limiting 
competitions  to  works  of  some  magnitude. 
The  evening  discussion  and  resolutions 
pretty  well  exhausted  the  subject.  We  be- 
lieve the  resolutions  fairly  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  profession,  and  we  are  glad 
the  terms  of  some  of  them  have  been  ampli- 
fied and  made  less  restrictive  and  arbitrary. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make  the 
resolutions  at  the  present  stage  definitive, 
and  we  believe  the  more  open  the  first  resolu- 
tion is  left  on  the  appointment  of  an 
assessor,  the  more  probable  is  it  that  it  will 
be  acted  upon.  Resolution  3  follows,  and 
the  fourth  resolution,  that  instead  of  pre- 
miums small  payments  should  be  made  to 
remunerate  the  cost  out  of  pocket  of  those 
who  compete,  is  only  fair  and  just,  and  pro- 
bably the  submission  of  preliminary  sketch- 
designs  previous  to  the  final  competition  will 
result  naturally  from  this  resolution  being 
carried  out.  The  question  of  cost,  as  broached 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  is  important ;  but  this  may 
be  left  an  open  question  for  the  time.  Every 
case  must  be  governed  by  its  own  circum- 
stances, and  we  think  architects  may  be 
content  to  get  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
in,  as  any  exacting  or  arbitrary  rules  would 
be  kicked  at  by  the  promoters  of  com- 
petitions. Another  very  important  reso- 
lution was  the  ninth,  referring  to  payment ; 
and  we  think  it  is  time  the  fortunate  but 
unemployed  competitor  should  be  remu- 
nerated within  a  reasonable  time.  Alto- 
gether the  resolutions  arrived  at  on  Tuesday 
night  place  the  subject  on  a  more  compre- 
hensible footing  than  it  can  be  said  to  have 
been  on  before,  and  it  is  some  satisfaction 
that  the  Conference  did  not  separate  with- 
out giving  some  practical  effect  to  their 
opinions,  as  no  Institute  committee-meeting, 
however  ably  composed,  can  discuss  and 
define  binding  resolutions. 

The  programme  of  visits  laid  down  was 
carried  out  in  a  very  complete  way,  but 
with  it  few  of  those  who  attended  were 
quite  satisfied ;  and  for  what  reason  a 
fourth-rate  royal  palace  and  four  old  City 
churches  were  selected  for  the  first  day's 
peregrinations  it  may  be  hard  to  say. 
Buckingham  Palace  has  never  been  held 
up  as  a  model  of  palatial  excellence,  nor 
of  tasteful  decoration.  Compared  with 
Versailles  or  the  Tuilleries,  it  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  poorest  royal  residence  in 
Europe,  as  it  could  boast  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  from  Nash's  design  as  being  the 
"cheapest,"  having  been  "built  for  one 
sovereign  (William  IV.)  and  furnished  for 
another."  As  a  view  of  the  State  apart- 
ments is  not  easily  obtainable,  however,  the 
visit  was  a  welcome  one  to  many  who  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
palace,  though  it  is  unfortunate  it  was  no 
one's  duty  to  conduct  the  party  over  the 
building,  or  to  give  reliable  information. 
It    was    some    little    time    before  the 


names  of  the  rooms  were  given,  by 
a  not  very  intelligent  attendant,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  visitors  had  to  wander 
without  a  guide  over  many  of  the  desolate 
apartments.  Buckingham  Palace,  it  may 
not  be  generally  known,  is  a  transformation 
of  a  red-brick  mansion  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  on  the  site  of  Arlington 
House,  early  in  the  18th  century;  and  the 
present  palace  was  commenced  in  1825,  by 
Nash,  for  George  IV.,  but  was  not  used  till 
the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  when  con- 
siderable additions  were  made  on  the  south 
and  east  sides,  and  the  late  Mr.  E.  Blore  was 
commissioned  to  tack  on  to  the  original 
pseudo-Roman  building  of  Nash,  the  present 
eastern  front  of  stucco  in  the  Italian  style. 
These  respective  parts  of  the  palace  are  dis- 
cernible after  passing  through  the  arched 
entrance  into  the  quadrangle.  But  it  was 
to  the  interior  that  the  visit  was  made. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  to  attract  notice 
in  the  lower  household  rooms,  except  that 
imitation  Sienna  marble  paper  and  plaster 
ornamentation,  enriched  with  gold,  play  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  embellish- 
ment. Panelled  wall-hangings,  relieved 
by  pilasters  and  columns  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,  and  ceilings 
adorned  with  guilloche  architraves  and 
gilded  ornamentation,  are  prominent  features 
in  most  of  these  apartments,  which  are 
generally  low,  and  not  well-lighted  ;  though 
in  the  planning  we  meet  with  instances  of 
those  playful  interior  effects  of  which  Nash 
has  given  evidence  in  some  other  works  of 
his.  The  lateral  recesses  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns  in  the  Bow  Library 
facing  the  terrace  front  are  examples  of 
skilful  arrangement ;  but  the  decorations 
have  so  marred  their  effect,  that  we  cannot 
regard  them  as  successful  works  in  the  style. 
The  entrance-hall  and  grand  staircase  are 
spoilt  by  the  decorations  in  a  cheap,  sham- 
sumptuous  style,  and  few  of  the  visitors 
will  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  walls  of 
the  latter,  intended  to  appear  as  being 
lined  with  marble  veneer,  are,  in  reality, 
only  painted  imitations,  in  a  taste  which 
distinguishes  in  a  too-emphatic  manner  the 
age  in  which  they  were  executed.  The 
Carrara  marble  stairs,  its  gilded  balus- 
trading  of  scrollwork,  and  its  balcony 
landing,  seem  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
tawdry  decoration  and  crude  panelled  wall- 
surfaces,  with  their  garish  string  of  blue 
and  gold,  and  the  tympana  below  the 
glass  lantern.  The  "  Marble  Hall,"  which 
is  really  a  sumptuous  corridor,  leads  to  the 
staircase,  and  is  probably  the  worst-lighted 
hall  of  any  palace  in  Europe.  The  Green 
and  Yellow  Drawing-rooms  are  splendid 
apartments;  but  the  decorations  are  tawdry, 
and  the  same  general  character  may  be  said 
to  prevail  throughout  the  State  apartments, 
including  the  Throne-room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  hung  with  crimson  satin,  relieved 
by  gold  and  rococo  decoration.  Probably 
the  visitors  will  remember  with  more  inte- 
rest the  picture-gallery,  with  its  choice  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  D.  Teniers,  Rubens, 
Snyders,  Rembrandt,  and  other  masters  of 
the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  English  schools ; 
and  the  State  Ball-room,  a  well-propor- 
tioned apartment,  with  a  massive  coffered 
ceiling  in  blue  and  gold,  lighted  by  windows 
round  the  upper  part.  The  panels  between, 
filled  with  emblematic  figure-subjects,  are, 
however,  wretched  attempts.  The  arched 
recess,  or  dais,  is  boldly  managed.  This 
room  is  on  the  south  side,  and  is  compara- 
tively recent,  it  being  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  while  the  decorations  are 
by  Gruner.  The  columns  are  of  scagliola. 
Another  part  the  architect  will  have  noticed 
is  the  roof  to  the  picture-gallery,  which  is 
narrow  and  long,  and  is  entirely  lighted 
through  the  roof  by  a  series  of  centre  rights 
and  side  ranges  of  domical  glazed  openings. 
These  three  divisions  are  longitudinally 
divided  by  pendent  arches,  in  a  more  re- 
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raarkable  than  architectural  fashion ;  but 
the  lighting  seems  to  be  perfect. 

The  visits  to  the  old  churches,  St.  Ethel- 
reda's,  Ely  Place ;  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great ;  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate ;  and  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate- street,  were  no  doubt 
appreciated  by  many  of  those  present,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  threw  some  light  upon  the 
past  history  of  these  venerable  edifices.  Yet 
we  doubt  whether  architects  came  prepared 
to  hear  dry  summaries  of  dates  and  registers 
read  to  them  even  of  such  interesting  old 
fabrics,  which  have  suffered  more  from 
neglect  and  spoliation  than  from  over- 
zealcus  restoration.  St.  Ethelreda  and  the 
old  priory  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  one  in  the  perfected  Middle-Pointed 
style  and  the  other  in  Norman,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  saw  them  as 
unique  examples  in  those  styles.  Of  course, 
the  circular  apse  and  ambulatory  in  the  last 
are  interesting  features,  though  the  insertion 
of  two  modern  pillars  in  the  centre  must  not 
he  overlooked.  As  Mr.  Birch  pointed  out, 
the  similarity  between  this  church  and  that 
at  Christchurch  in  Hants  is  noticeable.  St. 
Helen's  (or  St.  Helena)  Church  is  probably 
known  a  great  deal  less  than  its  merits 
deserve.  The  double  naves,  the  fine  Per- 
pendicular arcade  and  roof,  and  particularly 
the  carved  oak  pulpit  and  monuments,  make 
it  a  remarkable  instance  of  loth  and  16th 
century  work,  as  it  is  almost  replete  as  a 
record  or  "historical  document"  of  that 
age. 

The  visit  to  the  Law  Courts  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  noteworthy,  as  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  the  most  memorable  on  the  occasion, 
especially  since  its  architect  has  been  just 
elected  to  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Professor  Street,  R.A.,  himself  met 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  the  very 
numerous  gathering,  after  inspecting  the 
drawings,  formed  a  v-jry  attentive  audience 
while  Professor  Street  explained  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  building.  He  began 
by  saying  he  had  prepared  no  less  than 
1,000  working  drawings  since  the  work  com- 
menced, a  number  which  tells  its  own  tale, 
and  probably  very  few  architects  would  have 
prepared  so  great  a  number.  We  can  easily 
understand  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Mr. 
Ayrton  when  Commissioner  of  Works  ;  and 
it  redounds  to  the  architect's  credit  that  he 
should  have  stoutly  opposed  the  higgling 
policy  of  economy.  Mr.  Street  was  un- 
yielding in  his  opinion  on  matters  of  design, 
and  some  architects  would  do  well  to  follow 
his  example  in  this  respect.  The  first  plan, 
it  appears,  proposed  twenty-four  courts ; 
but  those  were  afterwards  cut  down  to 
eighteen  courts,  and  now,  we  under- 
stand, the  additional  accommodation  is 
to  be  provided  elsewhere.  The  same 
"  economist  "  in  art  matters  objected 
to  the  central  fleche,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  architect  to  adopt  a  glass  roof 
over  the  hall,  but  without  avail.  To  the 
first  the  architect  yielded ;  but  he  knew, 
ultimately,  that,  in  the  end,  with  a  change 
of  Government,  the  original  design  might 
be  realised.  Time  has  solved  the  difficulty, 
and  the  fleche  will  take  its  intended  place 
on  the  roof  of  the  central  hall. 

We  have  so  often  described  the  general 
plan  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  the  block  visited  by  the 
members  of  the  Conference  is  the  main  one, 
and  forms,  in  fact,  the  central  hall,  with  its 
surrounding  courts.  The  hall,  which  is 
about  280ft.  by  48ft.,  forms  the  central 
kernel  of  tho  vast  structure  which,  in  its 
labyrinthine  complexity,  would  have  been 
unintelligible  without  some  previous  explana- 
tion. There  are  two  sets  of  corridors  on 
each  side,  one  for  the  judges,  forming  the 
outer  line,  and  another  the  inner  lino  of 
communication  opening  into  tho  courts  for 
the  use  of  the  bar.  It  is  in  tho  arrange- 
ment of  these  corridors  and  their  separate 
entrances,  so  that  the  barristers  should  bo 


distinct  from  public  interference,  and  the 
public,  or,  as  Mr.  Street  calls  that  section 
which  attend  law-courts,  the  ' '  dirty  public," 
be  provided  with  their  own  means  of  entrance 
and  accommodation,  that  so  much  ingenuity 
and  skilful  planning  has  been  shown.  The 
public  have,  for  example,  a  corridor  pro- 
vided for  them  above  the  bar  corridor,  and 
this  is  approached  by  the  large  octagon 
turret  staircases  on  the  Strand  front.  The 
judges  have  their  own  entrances  at  the  sides 
and  in  Carey- street,  and  their  rooms  occupy 
the  outer  range  of  rooms  on  the  principal 
floors.  There  are  eighteen  courts,  chiefly 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and 
symmetrical.  Alternately  with  the  courts, 
which  are  generally  about  35ft.  by  32ft.,  are 
the  areas  for  light,  while  handsome  circular 
staircases  form  pleasing  features  between 
them.  Professor  Street  said  there  were  no 
two  courts  alike,  and  we  find  the  roofs  vary 
in  almost  every  case.  Ventilation  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Haden,  though  the 
system  has  been  much  simplified,  and  the 
cost  curtailed  by  some  thousand  of  pounds 
under  the  architect's  control.  The  warm- 
ing is  provided  for  in  the  crypt  under  hall, 
and  the  system  is  partly  hot-water  and 
partly  steam,  the  latter  being  chiefly  used  in 
the  extraction  shafts  between  the  courts.  The 
peregrination  of  the  building  took  some  time. 
Ascending  to  the  judges'  corridors  forming 
the  outer  side,  the  bold  ribbed  ceiling,  and 
the  traceried  windows  which  admit  light 
between  the  courts  were  noticed.  The  very 
pleasing  though  heavy  timbering  of  some  of 
the  oak  roofs  of  the  courts  drew  divided 
opinions ;  but  there  is  one  prevailing  point 
which,  no  doubt,  struck  many  visitors  :  the 
unstinted  use  of  material  in  every  part,  and 
the  unbounded  wealth  of  detail.  Many  took 
exception  to  the  interrupted  roofs,  the  want 
of  unity  in  the  main  elevations,  and  the 
lumpiness  of  the  details.  The  open  gallery 
at  end  of  quadrangle,  and  the  south 
bar,  which  has  been  decorated  in  poly- 
chromy,  were  passed  through,  after  which 
the  central  hall  was  minutely  examined. 
This  will  be  a  fine  hall  of  nine  bays,  about 
25ft.  each,  and  these  will  be  pierced  by  lofty 
traceried  side-windows,  except  in  one  bay, 
where  the  roof  is  ribbed  to  carry  the  fleche. 
The  decorations  have  been  done  partly  by 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham, 
and  also  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Bull, 
whose  work  has  been  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  national  character  of  the 
building.  Professor  Street  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Margetson,  the 
carver. 

The  new  Consumption  Hospital,  Bromp- 
ton,  was  visited  on  Wednesday  by  a  large 
number,  and  the  visitors  were  conducted 
over  the  building  by  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt, 
F.R.I.B.A.  The  lecture-hall  was  full  of 
plans  and  details  of  the  building,  and  the 
principal  points  of  interest  were  examined 
personally.  The  new  hospital,  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  faces  the  old 
one  in  the  south  side  of  the  Fulham-road, 
and  is  an  addition  to  it,  being  connected  by 
a  tunnel  under  the  roadway,  so  that  both 
can  be  placed  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. The  plan  comprises  two  wings, 
connected  by  a  front  block,  the  centre 
of  which  and  the  former  being  em- 
phasised by  projections.  On  the  base- 
ment are  located  the  store  -  room, 
housekeepers'  apartments,  Turkish  bath, 
compressed -air  bath,  servants'  hall,  &c, 
connected  by  the  food  and  passenger  lifts 
with  the  upper  stories.  On  the  ground-floor, 
the  principal  centre  entrance  leads  to  an  in- 
ner hall  and  terrace  crossing,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  longitudinal  corridor  from  end 
to  end,  well  lighted,  communicating  with  the 
cross  wings  at  ends.  This  floor  is  devoted  to 
out-patients  and  dispensing ;  at  the  north- 
east end  of  wing  is  a  disponsary  with  hatches 
for  the  supply  of  medicines.  In  tho  front 
block  are  placed  tho  physicians'  rooms,  bed- 


rooms, &c,  for  resident  officers.  At  the 
rear-end  of  west  wing  is  a  lecture-hall  or 
theatre,  54ft.  by  38ft.,  with  two  rows  of 
Roman  Doric  pillars,  encasing  iron  columns ; 
at  one  end  is  a  gallery,  and  at  the  other  a 
stage  for  performances. 

The  mezzanine  contains  accommodation 
for  the  nurses.  On  the  first,  second,  and 
third  floors  are  placed  the  wards,  facing 
south  and  west,  so  arranged  by  front  cor- 
ridors on  the  north  and  east  sides  as  to  be 
free  from  the  noise  of  the  street,  and  con- 
tain from  three  to  eight  beds.  The  main 
front  corridors  are  1  Oft.  wide.  In  the  centre 
of  each  floor  is  a  dining-room,  and  a  special 
one-bedded  ward  is  provided  on  each  floor. 
The  bath-rooms  and  lavatories  are  on  the 
front  block,  and  the  nurses'  room  has  com- 
plete supervision  of  each  floor.  In  small 
annexes  to  the  wings  are  placed  w.c.'s,  slop- 
sinks  for  each  story,  and  in  the  rear  other 
similar  projections  are  used  for  a  like  pur- 
pose, while  circular  stone  stair  turrets  in 
case  of  fire  and  for  workmen,  are  here  found. 
The  kitchen  is  at  the  top  in  centre  of  building, 
served  with  lifts,  and  is  well  ventilated  and 
fitted  with  gas-ovens,  hot-plate,  boilers, 
&c.  ;  the  passages  have  cement  floors. 
The  warming  is  a  combination  of  open 
fires  by  Barnard,  Bishop  and  Co.'s  slow- 
combustion  grates,  and  hot  water  on 
the  low-pressure  system.  Fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted through  valves,  and  can  be  warmed 
or  not ;  and  flues  for  extraction  are 
shown  to  all  the  wards,  waiting-rooms,  &c. , 
leading  into  horizontal  ashlar  flues,  lathed 
and  plastered  inside  with  Keen's  cement,  and 
these  enter  four  octagonal  turrets,  in  which 
steam-coils  are  placed.  Messrs.  Easton 
and  Anderson  have  fitted  up  the  lifts, 
worked  by  water  pressure  from  a  wrought- 
iron  plate  tank  of  6,100  gallons,  placed  with 
its  bottom  80ft.  above  the  basement.  The 
iron  cage,  which  was  tried  by  several  visitors, 
is  a  large  one,  about  7ft.  by  5ft.  4in.,  and 
will  be  used  for  passengers  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  will  carry  a  maximum  load  of 
1,2001b.  at  a  slow  speed.  We  may  add  the 
well  for  receiving  the  ram  cylinder  is  sunk 
80ft.  below  the  basement,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  water  found,  iron  cylinders  were  used 
to  tube  through  the  "quick"  stratum.  Ar- 
chitecturally there  is  little  interiorly ;  Keene's 
cement  has  been  used  in  the  columns,  arches, 
and  plaster  walls ;  Burke's  mosaic  pavement 
in  the  halls  ;  the  windows  of  wards,  dining- 
rooms,  corridors,  are  double  hung,  with  a  fan 
light,  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  regulated  by 
Elsley's  fastenings.  Externally  the  build- 
ing is  faced  with  Suffolk  red  bricks,  moulded 
architraves,  with  strings  and  plinth  sills, 
and  cornices  of  terra-cotta.  The  chief 
architectural  relief  of  the  principal  facade 
is  the  entrance  and  the  flat  bay  windows 
above,  which  form  central  features,  and  are 
executed  in  Ancaster  stone.  The  front  is 
flatly  treated  with  pilasters,  curved  gables  ; 
the  octagon  turrets  well  breaking  the  masses, 
and  adding  much  to  the  effect;  the  style 
adopted  is  Renaissance,  but  handled  with 
some  freedom.  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  of 
South  Lambeth,  are  the  contractors. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY— II. 

ONE  of  the  finest  pictures  of  Ihe  year  is 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  "  Sappho,"  No. 
269.  It  is  a  supremely  excellent  perform- 
ance of  this  great  master,  perfect  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that 
the  title  is  so  short.  Some  explanation  of 
the  subject  wouldhavc increased  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
what  is  known  about  Sappho  and  her  con- 
nection with  Alcajus.  The  scene  before  us 
represents  an  imaginary  moeting  of  tho  two 
great  leaders  of  the  ^Eolic  school  of  lyric 
poetry.  It  takes  place  in  a  beautiful  marble 
alcove  overlooking  tho  iEgean  Sea— with 
seats  on  which  the  poetess'  pupils  recline, 
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listening,  with  their  lovely  mistress,  to  the 
stirring  notes  of  the  rival  master.  Sappho 
herself,  violet-crowned  (as  she  is  called  in 
an  extant  fragment  of  Alc:ous — "  violet- 
crowned,  pure,  sweetly -smiling  Sappho  "),  is 
seated  at  a  desk  in  advance  of  the  other 
seats  ;  Alcaeus  sitting  in  front,  playing  upon 
a  beautiful  lute  inlaid  with  iridescent  mother 
of  pearl.  The  drawing  of  the  hands,  as  his 
fingers  touch  the  strings,  is  truly  admir- 
able ;  every  detail  is  faultless.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  delightful  picture  will, 
indeed,  be  "  a  joy  for  ever."  Mr.  F. 
Goodall's  principal  contributions  are  two 
eastern  scenes.  "  The  Road  to  Mecca" 
(No.  42),  and  "  The  Return  from  Mecca" 
(No.  50).  In  the  former  we  see  the  devout 
servant  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  boundless 
desert,  having  alighted  to  say  his  evening 
prayer,  his  patient  camel  standing  at  his 
back,  the  dangers  of  the  pilgrimage  being 
suggested  by  the  half-buried  bones  that 
lie  in  the  thirsty  sand.  The  scene  is 
full  of  joy  and  refreshment.  "Lightly 
Slumbering "  (No.  70),  by  G.  Smith,  is  a 
pretty  cottage  scene  painted  with  care. 
Mr.  W.  Logsdale's  "  Views  of  Flemish 
Architecture  and  Life  "  are  worthy  of  high 
praise.  Nothing  could  well  be  better  of  its 
kind  than  No.  25,  "St.  Anne's  Almshouses 
at  Antwerp."  The  courtyard  is  the  portion 
represented,  the  buildings  being  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  brick.  Before  one  of 
the  doors  sits  a  decrepit  old  woman,  while 
the  younger  women  are  following  their 
various  callings.  There  are  flowers  in  pots 
and  the  usual  complement  of  brass  and 
copper  pans  and  vessels,  such  as  Teniers  and 
G.  Dow  loved  to  paint.  The  same  artist  has 
two  other  views  in  Antwerp,  equally  well 
painted.  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson  has  but 
one  picture  this  year,  but  one  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  value  (No.  142.) 
It  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Winchester  Clowes. 
Subject  and  artist  are  alike  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this  admirable  portrait.  She  is 
dressed  in  white,  sitting  in  side-view.  The 
back  ground  is  tapestry  lightly  sketched  in. 
Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  colour  and 
technical  skill  in  representing  gorgeous 
dress  and  jewelry  we  do  not  much  like  Sir 
John  Gilbert's  "  Fair  St.  George,"  No. 
149.  In  a  wocdy  landscape  St.  George, 
clad  in  silver  armour,  stands  to  the  left  of 
the  picture,  having  vanquished  the  dragon. 
He  has  told  the  Princess  to  bind  her  girdle 
about  the  monstsr's  neck  and  not  to  be 
afeared.  The  dragon  followed  as  if  it  had 
been  a  meke  beeste  and  debonayre,  and 
she  led  him  into  the  city.  No.  81,  by  S. 
E.  Waller,  represents  a  sorry  "Success." 
The  young  gentleman  is  having  a  cloak 
thrown  over  him  as  he  is  about  to  enter  a 
handsome  velvet-lined  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  to  carry  him  off  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  where  his 
opponent,  in  a  duel,  lies  dead  upon  the 
turf.  The  conflict  has  taken  place  in  the 
grounds  of  a  fine  old  English  mansion.  Mr. 
T.  Schafer  is  not  very  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  translate  to  canvas  a  part  of  the 
"Story  of  Niobe,"  No.  83.  One  of  her 
daughters  lies  dead,  pierced  by  the  arrow  of 
Latona's  daughter.  The  others  are  looking 
on  with  dread  of  a  similar  fate  soon  to  over- 
take them.  It  wants  a  much  stronger  hand 
to  imagine  and  draw  so  tragic  a  subject. 
There  is  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  E.  Blair 
Leighton's  elaborate  picture  "  Un  Gage 
d'Amor,"  No.  1265.  A  handsome  young 
woman  is  shown  decoratingher  partinglover's 
helmet  with  a  red  velvet  scarf,  thinking  alike 
of  her  love  and  her  fear  for  the  perils  which 
he  will  have  to  undergo.  Music-book  and 
mandoline,  scattered  on  the  ground,  show 
how  the  happy  hours  last  spent  have  gone. 
The  knight,  meanwhile,  looks  on  with  kindly 
interest  as  she  finishes  her  work.  The  paint- 
ing of  the  armour  and  brocade  is  excellent. 
In  a  different  way,  there  is,  not  far  off,  a 
piece  of  very  careful  and  elaborate  painting, 


by  Mr.  John  G.  Naish  (No.  1352),  "Boul- 
ders at  Rest,"  a  coast  scene,  of  rocks  richly 
covered  with  lichens.  No.  1383,  "An  Un- 
promising Pupil,"  by  J.  D.  Watson,  recalls 
the  manner  of  P.  de  Hooghe.  The  subject 
is  "  A  Riding- school  of  the  17th  Century," 
where  a  lubberly  Dutch  lad  is  being  in- 
structed iu  the  art  of  horsemanship,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  his  friends,  who  are 
looking  on.  The  figure  of  the  riding-master, 
who  is  giving  the  lesson,  is  very  good.  By 
H.  W.  B.  Davis  we  have  perfect  representa- 
tions of  calm,  quiet  evening  (No.  1416), 
"  The  Evening  Star,"  and  of  "Bright  Sum- 
mer Noon"  (No.  263).  They  are  both  charm- 
ing, alike  for  the  admirable  painting  of  the 
landscapes  and  the  cattle ;  the  foreground 
of  the  sunny  landscape,  with  its  fiowers 
and  grasses,  is  delightful.  No.  252,  "Author 
and  Critics,"  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  is  full  of 
humour,  capitally  told.  An  author  reads 
his  manuscript  with  much  self-satisfaction 
and  energy  to  two  friends,  one  of  whom  is 
smoking  and  bearing  the  infliction'^  with 
stoical  patience  and  little  attention  ; 
not  so  his  more  lively  companion, 
who  seems  to  be  saying  to  himself, 
"  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  write  such 
stuff  as  that  P"  He  is  twisting  his  moustache 
as  he  smiles  at  his  friend's  performance. 
Both  of  the  paintings  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert, 
Nos.  259,  299,  have  a  sober  religious  effect, 
but  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  especially  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  in  the  former  is  strangely 
incorrect.  No.  322,  "  Galileo  before  the 
Inquisition,"  by  Alfred  H.  Tourrier,  gives  a 
good  idea  of  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
incidents  of  history.  The  old  philosopher,  in 
h's  71st  year,  kneels  before  the  Holy 
Tribunal,  and  for  fear  of  torture,  makes  the 
degrading  recantation,  denying  the  great 
fact  that  the  Sun  was  the  fixed  centre  round 
which  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve. 
"Ihe  Ferry,"  No.  1407,  by  Robert  W. 
Macbeth,  is  an  important  work.  We  cannot, 
however,  admire  the  careless  way  in  which 
the  water  is  indicated  ;  at  any  distance  likely 
to  be  got  in  a  room  it  resembles  thick  chalk 
in  a  semi-liquid  state.  The  figures  are  well 
grouped,  on  the  left  side  three  country  girls 
looking  on  as  a  roving  fiddler,  who  is 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  is 
tuning  his  violin  ;  in  the  front  are  some 
boys  fishing  as  the  ferry-boat  crosses  the 
river.  "The  Song  of  Miriam,"  No.  1413, 
is  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  usual  work  of 
Mr.  W.  Gale.  It  is  not  one  of  his  most 
successful  efforts.  No.  1 590isahighly  finished 
interior  of  a  philosopher's  study,  who  is 
seated  at  a  desk  in  no  very  amiable  humour, 
just  subscribing  "your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant "  to  a  letter  he  has  been  writing,  pro- 
bably to  some  rival  savant,  who  does  not 
agree  with  him  in  opinion.  "  Trafalgar  Re- 
fought,"  No.  1412,  is  a  correct  and  well- 
finished  picture  of  an  English  fleet,  when 
our  ships  were  "  hearts  of  oak."  An  old  salt 
on  board  one  of  them  is  pointing  out  to  a 
youngster  how  the  victory  was  won.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Burgess'  most  important  contribution 
to  the  exhibition  is  No.  29,  "The  Genius  of 
the  Family."  It  represents  a  little  cropped- 
haired  boy  sitting  upon  the  counter  of  a 
Spanish  crockery-shop,  playing  a  guitar 
before  an  admiring  audience  of  all  sorts. 
There  is  the  parish  priest,  actively  ap- 
plauding the  boy's  performance  ;  some  of 
the  peasants,  the  leader  of  the  church  band, 
attentively  listening,  a  fine  lady  and  her 
daughter,  as  well  as  his  own  family.  All 
round  the  shop  there  hang  the  various 
coloured  earthenware  utensils,  still  very  like 
the  Hispano-Moorish  pottery,  which,  when 
transplanted  to  Italy,  caused  the  production 
of  Majolica,  the  finest  pottery  produced 
since  the  best  Greek  period.  Every  detail 
of  this  interesting,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactory  picture  will  repay  the  attention. 
We  would  especially  notice  the  painting  of 
the  old  musical  gentleman's  black  velvet 
coat  with  silk  stripes.    It  could  scarcely  be 


surpassed  for  accuracy  of  hue  and  texture. 
C.  E.  Perugini's  rather  sensational  picture 
of  "  The  Loom,"  would  be  more  valuable  if 
it  had  been  better  drawn.  "Milk  for  the 
Calves,"  by  Tom  Lloyd,  No.  20,  is  a  bright, 
sunny  bit  of  country  life.  Of  the  three 
landscapes  by  Peter  Graham  the  most  inter- 
esting is  No.  55,  "  A  Mountain  Road,"  a 
grand  stretch  of  Highland  scenery,  the  hills 
partly  shrouded  in  mist,  a  herd  of  rough 
Scotch  cattle  being  driven  down  the  rugged 
mountain  road,  between  heath  and  long 
green  grass,  the  half-hidden  sunlight  fleck- 
ing the  turf  in  patches  as  bright  as  emerald. 
Mr.  R.  Halswelle  even  surpasses  the  fine 
Thames  views  of  last  year.  No.  154, 
"  The  Silvery  Thames,"  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  views  which  the  Thames  abounds 
in.  Over  the  low  banks  you  catch  a  sight 
of  rich,  far-stretching  pasture  with  herds 
feeding.  In  front  is  spread,  upon  reed-set 
water,  a  very  carpet  of  water  b lies  in  full 
bloom.  No.  974,  "Fenland,"  is  a  still 
more  important  and  equally  well  painted 
landscape.  The  effect  of  the  lurid  sky 
reflected  on  the  water  greatly  enhances 
the  charm  of  the  scene.  Life  is  also 
thrown  into  it  by  a  flight  of  plovers  over 
their  favourite  spot.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  has 
seldom  sent  anything  so  perfectly  delightful 
as  the  fine  fresh  open  sea  in  mid-channel. 
No.  1006  is  a  careful  and  well-drawn  study 
of  a  nude  female.  The  artist  has  kindly  put 
the  right  quantities  over  the  title,  TlbTcrna — 
to  prevent  the  unlearned  from  mispro- 
nouncing it.  "A  Pious  Fraud"  (No.  973) 
is  another  of  the  comical  subjects  that 
Federigo  Andreotti  delights  to  paint,  and 
in  which  he  usually  succeeds.  The  place  is 
a  wine-cellar  of  a  monastery  with  big  butts, 
dusty  bottles,  and  the  usual  contents  and 
paraphernalia.  While  the  head  butler  has 
fallen  asleep  with  the  fatigues  of  bottling 
and  the  potations  he  has  indulged  in,  his 
mates  are  diluting  his  favourite  flask  with 
water,  or  some  other  liquid  than  wine,  to  the 
great  delight  of  some  of  the  monks  who  are 
hiding  behind  the  casks  to  watch  the  fun. 
' '  The  Funeral  Rites  of  a  Mummy  on  the 
Nile,"  by  F.  A.  Bridgman,  will  please 
the  archfeologist  more  than  the  ordinary 
spectator.  It  is  a  not  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  earliest  civilised  people  that  we  have 
certain  records  of.  It  requires  a  third  of  a 
page  in  the  catalogue,  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  parts.  The  memory  of 
the  discomforts  of  last  winter  is  vividly 
recalled  by  No.  937,  "Adrift,"  by  J. 
M'Intyre.  It  is  a  simple  incident  of  a 
young  girl,  who,  in  pursuit  of  her  umbrella, 
which  had  escaped  in  a  gust  of  wind,  has 
got  up  to  her  neck  in  a  snow-drift,  the 
truant  umbrella  being  just  a  foot  or  two  out 
of  her  reach.  There  is  not  much  in  it,  but 
what  there  is  is  natural  and  well  done. 


GENERAL    CONFERENCE    OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

THE  sixth  General  Conference  of  Architects, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  has  taken  place  in 
London  during  the  past  we«k.  The  first  of 
these  conferences  took  place  in  1871,  and  they 
were  held  at  first  each  year,  and  then  biennially, 
till  the  fifth  conference  in  1878,  when  it  was 
decided  to  make  them  triennial. 

FRIDAY. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  on  Friday 
evening,  by  a  reception,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute  in  Conduit- street,  by  the  President 
and  Council.  About  eighty  members  and 
visitors  were  present  during  the  evening.  At 
8.30,  the  President  (Mr.  John  Whichcoed, 
F.S.A.)  delivered  an 

opening  aiideess, 
in  which  he  admitted  that  the  programme  for  the 
present  Conference  was  neither  new  nor  attrac- 
tive, being  much  the  same,  though  in  a  more  con- 
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centrated  form,  as  that  presented  at  the  first 
Conference,  ten  years  ago,  when  papers  on 
"Taking  Out  Quantities  and  Measuring  "Works  " 
and  the  ' 1  Commercial  Aspect  of  Architectural 
Competitions,"  were  read  by  Mr.  John  Hebb 
and  Professor  Kerr  respectively.  Both  these 
questions  were  now  better  understood  by  the 
profession  and  the  public  than  was  the  case  in 
1871.  He  called  attention,  in  reference  to  the 
former  question,  to  the  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  practice  of  a  few 
architects  and  quantity  surveyors — "a  practice 
whereby  an  architect  without  doing  a  stroke  of 
the  work,  or  accepting  one  iota  of  the  responsi- 
bility, received  a  share  of  the  commission  paid  to 
the  quantity  surveyor,  who,  in  the  interest  of 
their  common  employer,  took  out  the  quanti- 
ties." The  President  proceeded  to  say  :  On 
the  question  of  competitions  our  difficulty 
does  not  lie  in  recommending  equitable  condi- 
tions ;  the  point  is  how  to  get  such  equitable 
conditions  adopted,  and  then  equitably  carried 
out,  and  further,  how,  when  the  conditions 
of  a  competition  are  not  equitable,  you  are  to 
restrain  colleagues,  especially  the  younger  men, 
from  ignoring  their  own  interests  no  less  than 
those  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong. 
Whatever  may  ultimately  be  resolved  upon  in 
this  competition  question, — after  the  Institute 
Committee  on  Competitions  have  finally  re- 
ported and  the  Council  have  discussed  the 
report — whatever  professional  combination  may 
be  found,  I  trust  that  the  bad  aspect  of  modern 
unionism  may  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  so  that 
we  may  always  know  what  to  avoid.  At  the 
same  time  I  admit  that  some  sort  of  agreement 
must  necessarily  be  made  and  adhered  to, — 
such  agreement  to  form  a  basis  for  the  conduct 
of  those  whose  interests  induce  them  to  take 
part  in  this  now  recognised  and  systematic 
lottery.  Perhaps  it  will  assist  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  and  save  some  heartburning  and  loss 
of  hard  cash  if  I  give  you  the  outlines  of  a 
soheme  of  architectural  competition  which, 
within  the  last  week  or  so,  has  been  devised 
in  order  to  obtain  a  variety  of  designs  for  a 
building  proposed  to  be  erected  in  London  at  an 
outlay  of,  possibly,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  the 
position,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  proposed 
building  is  to  be  erected  upon  a  site  already 
covered  with  the  foundation  and  basement 
walls  of  a  huge  structure,  the  construction  of 
which  was  stopped  a  few  years  ago  for 
want  of  funds.  The  site,  together  with 
the  partially  executed  buildings  upon  it,  have 
been  acquired  by  a  group  of  well-known  and 
experienced  speculators,  who,  with  or  without 
professional  assistance,  have  drawn  up  the  con- 
ditions of  a  limited  architectural  competition, 
such  as,  I  think,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
architectural  competition.  First  they  send  a 
lithographed  plan  of  the  site,  showiog  the 
foundations  existing  upon  it,  and  though  they 
believe  the  measurements  of  the  walls,  &c,  on 
the  site  are  strictly  accurate,  the  competitor  is 
advised  to  carefully  survey  it,  for  these  founda- 
tions are  to  be  utilised.  As  to  the  general 
character  of  the  building  to  be  designed,  the 
competitor  is  left  free  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas, 
provided  above  all  things  that  the  internal 
arrangements  conform  to  those  of  the  best 
similar  buildings  in  this  country,  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  in  the  United  States.  The  plans, 
sections  and  elevations  are  to  be  drawn  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  l-8th  of  an  inch  to  a  foot 
(unless  l-12th  of  an  inch  be  preferred  by  the 
competitor)  with  the  leading  dimensions  figured. 
There  are  to  be  elevations  of  the  principal 
fronts,  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  with 
a  plan  of  each  floor.  Each  set  of  designs  is  to 
be  delivered  on  or  before  the  20th of  nextmonth; 
the  architects  invited  to  prepare  them  are  some 
half-dozen  men  of  experience  and  position,  my- 
self being  one  of  the  number,  and  this  is  how 
we  are  to  be  remunerated.  A  sum  of  £150  will 
be  paid  to  each  competitor  "towards  the  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,"  and  "the  designs  and 
plans  will  become  the  property  of  tho  pro- 
prietors, who  are  not  to  bo  bound  to  adopt  any 
of  them."  Now,  gentlemen,  when  I  was 
honoured  with  an  invitation  to  join  in  this  com- 
petition— it  being  nearly  twenty  years  sinco  I 
have  been  a  competitor  in  an  architectural  com- 
petition— I  wrote  for  further  information,  and 
iu  terms  of  which  the  following  are  extracts: — 
"1.  I  presume  that  Hie  six  or  seven  architects  selected 
to  compete  are  all  Follows  of  the  lloyal  Institute  of 


British  Architects,  or,  at  all  events,  of  admitted  position 
in  the  profession.  I  think  the  names  shuuld  be  disclosed, 
that  each  may  form  his  own  judgment  on  this  point. 

"2.  The  sum  oifered  to  each  competitor  towards  the 
cost  of  his  drawings  is  a  satisfactory  feature,  but  it  is 
palpable  that  the  only  real  prize  to  an  architect  of  stand- 
ing would  be  the  ultimate  employment  to  carry  out  the 
work,  which  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  cost.  For  this 
reason  the  proprietors  should  bind  themselves  to  employ 
the  architect  whose  plans  are  selected,  upon  the  usual 
terms  of  professional  remuneration. 

"  3.  A  professional  assessor  should  be  appointed  by  the 
proprietors,  and  his  award  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several d  e- 
signs  should  be  final.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  proprie- 
tors themselves  are  qualified  to  interpret  the  refinement 
of  architectural  design,  or  to  deal  with  the  reputation  of 
six  or  seven  leading  architects.  At  all  events,  I  think 
that  the  competitois  should  be  informed  who  will  be  their 
judges. 

"4.  I  do  not  find  in  the  instructions  any  allusions  to 
the  outlay  contemplated  upon  the  building,  or  any  limit 
as  to  height  and  number  of  rooms.  I  presume  these  are 
points  purposely  omitted." 

The  answers  I  obtained  to  the  foregoing 
questions  were  not  satisfactory ;  indeed,  they 
were  ludicrously  the  reverse.  I  was  informed 
that  the  proprietors  would  exercise  their  own 
judgment  in  the  selection,  that  they  would  be 
influenced  in  that  judgment,  "in  favour  of  aplain 
building  giving  the  largest  number  of  lettable 
rooms,"  and  that  it  was  "the  object  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  have  a  building  which  would  secure 
the  best  commercial  results."  Observe,  gentle- 
men, this  is  not  an  instance  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  evoke  the  latent  genius  of  some 
heaven-born  architect,  to  call  up  from  obscurity 
some  patient,  unknown  and  struggling  artist, 
who  shall  produce  a  monument  that  may 
hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  certain  mark  in  the 
varying  records  of  architectural  history.  This 
is  a  plain  business  transaction,  proposed  by  men 
of  an  eminently  business  character,  to  six  or 
seven  members  of  a  profession  supposed  to  be 
willing  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  its  time,  its 
talent,  its  hard-earned  money,  if  not  its  good 
name,  in  a  blind  race  for  a  small  bag  of 
sovereigns.  The  six  sets  of  plans  for  a  build- 
ing which  will  cost  at  least  £250,000 
will  be  acquired  by  the  proprietors  for  the 
sum  of  £900,  and  from  these  six  sets — the 
work  of  architects  of  standing  and  experience — 
some  clever  schemer  of  plans  will  be  enabled  to 
produce  a  final  design  possessing  the  highest 
commercial  advantages  which,  probably,  a  con- 
tractor may  be  employed  to  execute — at  all 
events,  no  assurance  has  been  given  that  it  will 
not  be  so.  If  there  be  any  one  present  who  has 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  compete,  on  such 
terms  as  I  have  described,  for  such  a  building  as 
the  one  I  allude  to,  I  trust  that  he  will  refuse  to 
assist  in  bringing  discredit  upon  his  calling  as 
an  artist  and  a  man  of  science.  I  need  hardly 
add  that,  after  eliciting  the  information  I  have 
communicated,  and  making  a  final  attempt  to 
get  the  conditions  altered  for  the  good  of  my 
colleagues,  I  declined  to  join  the  competition. 
You  will,  at  the  sixth  meeting  of  this  conference, 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  discuss  the 
opinions  of  two  gentlemen  practically  occupied 
in  the  art  of  mural  decoration,  a  subject  which 
at  the  last  conference,  was  ably  treated 
by  Mr.  Armitage,  the  well-known  Royal 
Academician  and  professor  of  painting.  I 
could  have  wished  that  William  B  urges  had 
been  alive  to  join  in  the  discussion,  or  that  our 
rooms  might  have  been  adorned  on  the  occasion 
with  his  beautiful  designs  for  mural  decoration. 
The  thought  displayed  in  every  scheme  of  wall 
covering  invented  or  adapted  by  Burges  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  place  him  high  in  the 
ranks  of  those  architects  whose  practice  is  con- 
cerned with  this  interesting  branch  of  architec- 
ture. Having  described  the  arrangements  made 
for  visits  to  buildings  to  be  made  during  the 
Conference,  the  President  added  :  There  is  one 
subject  of  discussion  which,  at  our  first  Confer- 
ence, occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme— a  subject  which  has  since  that  time 
been  frequently  discussed  within  these  walls — 
but  which  does  not  appear  in  the  agenda  of 
business  prepared  for  your  present  consideration. 
I  refer  to  the  subject  of  Obligatory  Examination 
for  Membership.  That,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  now  settled,  and  such  being  the  case, 
perhaps  I  may  recapitulate  one  or  two  facts  con- 
nected with  the  discussion  of  this  important 
matter  during  the  course  of  my  presidentship. 
In  my  first  presidential  address  I  treated  at 
some  longth  of  tho  possibility  and  desirability  of 
preparing  for  tho  execution  of  that  by-law 
(passed  in  1877)  whereby  "all  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  civil 
architecture,  before  presenting  themselves  for 
eloction  as  Associates,  shall  after  May,  1882, 


be  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  their 
election,  according  to  a  standard  to  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Council."  "Well,  we 
have  fixed  the  standard  for  1882,  and  in  March 
next  the  first  Obligatory  Examination  for 
membership  will  take  place  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Board  of  Examiners  composed  of 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  seven  Fellows.  The  regulations 
and  programme  containing  the  slight  amend- 
ments passed  at  the  business  meeting  summoned 
to  discuss  them,  are  now  printed,  together  with 
extracts  from  the  Charter  and  by-laws,  the 
forms  of  declaration  and  nomination,  and  the 
new  rules  for  the  award  of  the  Ashpitel  Prize, 
so  that  in  this  publication  may  be  found  full 
particulars  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
students  and  others  for  admission  to  the  Insti- 
tute as  Associates.  Our  object  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  professional  men,  both  members 
and  non-members,  to  the  kind  of  test  we  pro- 
pose to  apply  to  young  men  desirous  of  earning 
the  honour  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the 
associateship.  And  pray  observe,  gentlemen,  I 
am  using  no  mere  form  of  words.  At  the  present 
moment  every  member  of  the  Institute  who  has 
received  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the 
Voluntary  Examination  is  distinguished  in  our 
published  roll  by  a  special  mark ;  and  hereafter 
every  Associate  who  enters  by  examination  will 
be  similarly  distinguished.  A  time  will  come  no 
doubt  when  such  a  mode  of  distinction  may  be 
unnecessary,  when  most  of  those  who  joined 
under  the  original  rules  will  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  and  the  great  mass  of  members  will 
have  entered  by  examination.  But  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century  I  may  fairly  predict 
that  new  associates,  by  examination,  will  be  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  roll  of  members,  from  their 
older  colleagues.  This  is  what  I  want  gentle- 
men, who  have  come  here  to  night  from  the 
provincial  centres,  to  tell  their  pupils.  I  should 
like  to  be  assured  that,  under  the  fostering 
advice  and  direction  of  architectural  societies, 
students  were  preparing  for  the  course  laid 
down  in  this  publication  to  which  I  have 
alluded ;  to  know  that  in  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  there  were  small  groups 
of  young  men  who  look  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitute to  confirm  by  examination  the  train- 
ing they  have  received  under  the  guidance 
of  their  local  societies.  But  I  fancy  that 
some  of  you  are  saying  of  this  obliga- 
tory examination,  "Oh!  it  is  only  half 
an  examination,  only  intended  for  Asso- 
ciates, and  if  young  men  will  wait  a  few 
years  they  will  be  able  to  enter,  full-fledged, 
as  Fellows."  It  is,  therefore,  but  justice  to 
those  who  think  so  that  I  should  disabuse  their 
minds  of  an  undoubted  error.  You  may  have 
observed  that  lately  a  very  large  accession  of 
new  members  has  taken  place,  and  at  present 
about  a  hundred  others  are  waiting  to  be 
admitted  as  Associates.  But  comparatively  few 
gentlemen  are  recommended  by  the  Council  for 
admission  as  Fellows.  The  applications,  how- 
ever, are  numerous,  and  if  the  Council  did  not 
oppose  every  reasonable  obstacle  to  candidates, 
a  large  number  of  new  Fellows  would  be 
admitted,  and  would  have  been  admitted  during 
the  last  year.  My  opinion  is  that  before  the 
close  of  1882  the  Council  will  recommend  to  the 
Institute  an  addition  to  the  by-law  referring  to 
the  Obligatory  Examination  of  Candidates  for 
Associateship.  They  will  recommend  that  no 
gentleman  shall  be  admitted  a  Fellow  until  he 
has  passed  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Associates — at  least,  that  is  my 
conviction  and  my  wish.  Meanwhile,  gentle- 
men, enough  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
to  prove  the  earnestness  of  our  endeavours, 
within  the  Institute,  to  advance  the  interests 
not  of  the  corporate  body  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
profession  of  British  Architects  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  proposed  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  tho  President  for  his  address, 
remarking  that  in  its  brevity  he  had  set  an  ex- 
cellent example  for  the  proceedings  of  that  Con- 
ference. Amongst  the  subjects  he  had  brought 
before  them  camo  first  tho  comparatively  un- 
interesting subject  of  quantities.  It  was  not  a 
question  iu  which  tho  present  spoaker  was 
personally  concorned,  but  ho  trusted  tho  result  of 
the  discussions  upon  it  would  be  to  lead  the  way 
to  some  more  rogular  mode  of  settlement  between 
client  and  architoct  as  to  these  charges.  His 
experience  had  beon  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule 
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either  as  to  the  quantities  or  their  payment.  Some 
surveyors  got  out  these  quantities  very  fully, 
others  just  as  loosely,  and  there  was  in  a  great 
many  bills  an  astonishing  charge  for  litho- 
graphy. Every  charge  should  be  as  moderate 
as  possible,  and  there  should  be  no  endeavour 
to  go  much  into  detail.  He  was  much  more  in- 
terested in  the  matter  of  architectural  competi- 
tions, as  to  which  he  last  year  presented  a 
memorial,  to  which  were  appended  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  signatures,  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  professional  referee  in  all  com- 
petitions. He  thought  the  Conference  should 
try  to  arrange  some  rules  which  could  be  ac- 
cepted both  by  those  who  competed  and  by  the 
public.  The  danger  was  that  if  these  rules 
were  strict,  many  young  architects  woidd  decline 
to  join  the  Institute,  because  they  would  be 
debarred  from  entering  its  competitions,  and  the 
outside  public  who  arranged  competitions  would 
ignore  them.  Although  he  was  not,  and  had 
never  been,  a  competing  architect,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  young  men 
who  were  anxious  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world  in  this  manner.  The  instance  quoted  by 
the  President  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  specimens  of  an  unfair  competition 
he  had  heard  of  ;  but  he  thought  that  competi- 
tions were  not  so  numerous  nor  so  objectionable 
as  was  the  ease  ten  years  ago,  and  probably  the 
abuse  had  worked  out  its  own  remedy. 
The  programme  of  visits  was  an  interesting 
one,  and  the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Aitchison's 
house  for  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  one  they  would  especially  look 
forward  to.  The  subject  to  be  brought  forward 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  that  of  mural 
decoration,  was  one  of  great  interest.  Mr. 
Street  explained  the  scheme  just  adopted  by 
the  Academy,  with  the  sanction  of  H.M.  the 
Queen,  for  encouraging  the  practice  of  mural 
decoration,  and  mentioned  that  he  had,  on 
behalf  of  his  brother-architects,  undertaken  to 
seek  to  find  suitable  buildings  upon  which 
selected  young  architectural  students  could  be 
employed  in  mural  decoration  at  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  for  a  twelvemonth.  Any  system 
of  architectural  examination,  such  as  that  which 
had  just  been  settled  by  the  Institute  involved 
the  more  careful  education  of  the  architectural 
student,  and  therefore  must  have  the  sympathy 
of  all  members  of  the  profession.  His  principal 
objection  to  the  new  scheme  was  that  it  hardly 
went  far  enough,  but  he  understood  that  it 
would  be  made  more  operative  as  time  went  on. 
Having  given  an  epitome  of  the  new  scheme  of 
the  Academy,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  inducements  offered  to  architectural 
students  to  study  and  remain  longer  at  school, 
(which  we  mentioned  last  week  on  p.  509),  Mr. 
Street  concluded  by  formally  moving  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Hobace  Jones  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  subsequently  carried  with  applause,  re- 
marking that  on  the  question  of  architectural 
examinations  he  differed  diametrically,  but  he 
hoped  not  discourteously,  from  his  dear  friend 
Mr.  Street.  He  had  read  in  Hindu  history  that 
when  the  god  Vishnu  first  obtained  the  upper 
hand  in  heaven,  he  called  to  him  his  old  friend 
and  chief  counsellor  Brahma,  and  asked  what 
they  were  to  do  with  the  great  multitude  of 
good  and  bad  men  whom  he  saw  outside  heaven. 
Brahma  replied  that  if  they  opened  the  door 
only  just  a  little  bit,  only  the  great  and  good 
men  would  come  in,  but  he  advised  that  they 
should  open  it  wide  and  all  the  people  would 
come  up,  and  as  the  crowd  got  up  towards 
the  gate  they  should  gradually  close  the  door, 
bo  that  only  the  best  men  would  get  in.  The 
former  he  thought  was  Mr.  Street's  plan  ;  the 
|   latter  his  own. 

SATURDAY. 

QUANTITIES. 

The  business  of  the  Conference  practically 
i    commenced  this  morning  with  a  discussion  on 
i   "quantities."    Mr.  Aktiiue  Gates  occupied  the 
|   chair,  and  introduced  the  subject  by  some  pre- 
fatory remarks  in  which  he  mentioned  that  the 
I  question  was  first  brought  before  the  Institute 
at  the  Conference  just  ten  years  since,  by  the 
;  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  President  of  the  In- 
I  etitute,  who  recommended  that  the  surveyor  be 
;  made  the  agent  of  the  employer,  that  the  bill  of 
I ;  quantities  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract,  the 
;  builder  being  only  responsible  for  tho  aotual 
|  work  shown  on  this  bill.  A  committee  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and 


they  reported  that  quantities  ought  to  form  a 
basis  of  the  contract,  and  that  if  this  were  done 
the  London  practice  of  appointing  two  quantity 
surveyors,  one  representing  the  architect  and  the 
other  the  builders  tendering,  would  be  unneces- 
sary ;  they  added  that  to  incorporate  the 
quantities  in  the  contract  was  especially 
desirable  where,  as  in  the  provinces,  the  archi- 
tect took  them  out  himself.  This  report  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  ;  but  they  could 
suggest  no  modification,  and  in  June,  1874,  the 
Council  stated  that  they  considered  that  the 
principal  suggestions,  those  as  to  the  incor- 
poration of  quantities  in  the  contract,  were  so 
novel,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  the  existing 
practice,  that  they  could  not  advise  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  The  report  was  ultimately  re- 
ceived, but  nothing  further  was  done  till  May, 
1879,  when  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  read 
a  paper  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Glasgow 
system,  by  which  tenders  are  invited  on  some- 
what speculative  or  approximate  bills  of  quan- 
tities— the  work  as  executed  being  measured  up 
when  finished.  On  April  12,  1880,  Mr.  C.  G-. 
Saunders  read  before  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
a  paper  on  "  Quantities  and  Quantity  Practice," 
and  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chair- 
man said  he  submitted  for  consideration  the 
following  series  of  propositions,  which  had  been 
styled  : — 

"  THE  SURVEYOR'S  DECALOGUE  " 

1.  That  when  tenders  are  required  from  a  number  of 
builders  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  it  is  essential  that 
bills  of  quantities  should  be  prepared  in  order  that  each 
of  them  may  make  his  tender  on  identically  the  same 
basis. 

2.  That,  in  the  absence  of  special  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  providing  of  such  bills  of 
quantities. 

3.  That,  for  this  purpose,  the  architect  is  the  agent  of 
his  client,  and  the  client  is  bound  by  his  acts,  whether 
cognisant  or  not  of  them,  or  of  the  custom. 

i.  That,  until  a  tender  is  accepted,  the  client  is  liable 
to  the  surveyor,  so  appointed  by  the  architect,  for  the 
amount  of  his  commission  and  the  expenses  incurred. 

5.  That,  on  the  acceptance  of  a  lond-fide  tender,  the 
liability  to  the  surveyor  shifts  from  the  client  to  the 
builder ;  the  surveyor  accepts  the  builder  as  responsible 
to  him,  and  his  right  of  claim  against  the  client  ceases. 

6.  That,  if  the  work  is  abandoned  before  a  tender  is 
accepted,  and  contract  entered  into,  the  client  pays  the 
surveyor ;  if  after,  the  accepted  builder  pays,  and  has  his 
remedy  sgainst  the  client. 

7.  That,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  the  custom 
that  the  architect  should  include,  and  it  is  an  obligation 
on  the  architect  so  to  include  in  his  first  certificate,  such 
reasonable  charges  and  expenses  of  the  surveyor ;  but 
the  liability  of  the  builder  is  not  affected  by  this  practice, 
and  commences  immediately  on  the  acceptance  of  his 
tender. 

8.  That  a  surveyor  employed  directly  and  solely  by  the 
builder,  without  the  intervention  or  concurrence  of  the 
architect,  has  no  claim  against  the  client,  and  must  look 
for  payment  to  those  who  employed  him,  and  on  whose 
instructions  he  acted. 

9.  That  there  are  circumstances  under  which  an 
architect  may  make  himself  personally  liable  to  a  sur- 
veyor, but  they  are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  are 
not  likely  to  arise  with  architects  of  any  standing  or  re- 
pute. 

10.  That  the  surveyor  is  liable  to  the  builder  for  proved 
inaccm  acies  or  deficiences  in  the  quantities,  and  it  is  an 
obligation  on  him  to  prepare  his  quantities  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  accuracy,  that  the  client  may  not  suffer  by 
excess,  or  the  builder  by  want  therein,  and  to  fulfil  his 
important  duties  with  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity. 

Having  referred  to  a  case  of  an  architect 
who  was  shown  to  have  taken  a  share  of  the 
quantity  surveyor's  commission,  the  Chairman 
suggested  that  the  discussion  might  range 
under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Is  it  desirable 
or  expedient  that  architects  should  themselves, 
or  by  some  person  in  their  employ,  supply 
quantities  for  works  to  be  executed  under  their 
direction?  2.  If  the  quantities  are  supplied  by 
the  architect,  or  some  person  in  his  employ, 
should  they  not  form  part  of  the  contract  ?  3. 
In  the  like  circumstances,  should  not  payment 
for  the  quantities  be  made  by  the  client  direct  ? 
4.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  person  who  takes 
out  the  quantities  to  supply  to  the  builder,  at 
his  request,  and  at  his  cost  for  copying,  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  dimensions  on  which  the  bills 
are  based  ?  5.  Is  it  not  an  obligation  on  the 
architect  to  include  the  amount  of  the  surveyor's 
charges  and  expenses  in  the  first  certificate  he 
gives  to  the  builder  ? 

Mr.  Sidney  Young  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Relative  Responsibilities  of  Architect  and 
Surveyor  in  Relation  to  Quantities."  It  was 
essential  to  every  contract  that  there  should  be 
two  parties  to  it,  namely,  the  party  agreeing 
and  the  party  agreed  with.  In  the  subject 
under  notice,  the  surveyor  was  one  of  those 
parties.  Who  is  the  other?  It  is  either  the 
building-owner  or  the  builder,  but  it  cannot  be 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  there  were  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  either  one  or  the  other.  The 


well-known  cases  of  Moon  v.  Tho  Guardians 
of  Witney  Union  was  a  typo  of  case  in  which 
the  building-owner,  by  his  default  in  failing 
to  accept  a  tender,  precluded  the  surveyor  from 
obtaining  his  charges  from  tho  builder,  and  no 
one  either  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it  would 
question  the  righteousness  of  the  decision.  But, 
supposing  a  tender  had  been  accepted,  the  sur- 
veyor could  only  have  recovered  his  charges 
from  the  builder,  and  had  tho  builder  become 
bankrupt  the  day  after  his  tender  was  accepted, 
the  surveyor  would  have  been  in  the  happy 
position  of  one  of  his  creditors,  and  his 
remedy  against  the  Guardians  would  have 
gone.  Now  the  surveyor  was  responsible  for 
errors  to  the  person  with  whom  he  contracted, 
in  other  words,  to  the  person  who  paid  him, 
and,  if  the  builder  paid  him,  to  tho  builder  only 
would  he  be  liable  for  errors  in  quantities. 
He  did  not  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  building- 
owner  has  ever  sued  a  surveyor,  who  had 
been  paid  by  the  builder,  for  excess  in 
quantities  in  which  he  recovered,  but 
cases  the  other  way,  in  which  the  builder, 
having  paid  the  surveyor,  had  recovered  from 
him  for  deficiencies  in  his  quantities,  were  fre- 
quent. The  War  Department,  recognising  this 
principle,  drew  up  a  circular  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  surveyors,  in  which  they  fixed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  acting  for  them  by  paying 
them  direct,  and  not  allowing  their  charges  to 
go  through  the  builder.  By  this  means  they 
made  a  special  contract  out  of  the  ordinary 
usage  and  custom,  retaining  the  services  of  the 
surveyor  on  their  behalf,  paying  him  for  such 
services,  and  looking  to  him  for  errors  made 
against  them  in  taking  off  the  quantities;  and 
the  speaker  contended  that  the  builder  could 
have  no  claim  against  the  surveyor  for  deficiency 
in  quantities.  But  the  War  Department  went 
further  in  their  dealings  with  surveyors,  for 
builders  tendering  were  summoned  to  meet  and 
appoint  a  surveyor  on  their  own  behalf,  to  sit 
down  with  the  War  Department  surveyor,  and 
prepare  the  estimate,  and  the  builders'  surveyor 
was  a&opaid  direct  by  the  War  Department.  This 
would  make  the  builders'  surveyor  liable  alike 
to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  builder. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  for  each  builder 
to  take  out  the  quantities  for  himself,  but  it 
subsequently  was  found  more  convenient  to 
employ  surveyors,  builders  frequently  appoint- 
ing surveyors  to  act  for  them,  and  this  irrespec- 
tive of  any  appointment  by  the  architect. 
Could  it  be  contended  in  cases  of  that  descrip- 
tion that  any  liability  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
surveyor  to  the  building-owner?  Now  this 
method  of  appointing  a  surveyor  was,  from  a 
builder's  point  of  view,  preferable,  but  it  was 
attended  with  too  much  loss  of  time,  trouble, 
and  inconvenience,  and,  moreover,  there  was  a 
third  party,  the  architect,  who  was  naturally 
entitled  to  have  something  to  say  as  to  the 
appointment.  The  builders  therefore  virtually 
delegated  the  appointment  to  the  architect. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  architects  had 
acquired  the  appointment  of  surveyors ;  but  it 
did  not  make  the  person  so  appointed  anything 
else  than  the  builder's  surveyor,  unless  a 
special  intimation  were  given  to  the  sur- 
surveyor  at  the  time  that  he  was  to  act 
for  the  bunding- owner,  and  to  be  paid  by 
him  direct.  True,  surveyors,  almost  without 
exception,  considered  their  appointment  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  bunding  owner—  in  other  words, 
that  they  were  to  take  the  quantities  as  closely 
and  accurately  as  may  be,  and  it  was  well  that 
they  should  so  regard  their  position.  It  might 
be  alleged  against  this  argument  that  as  the 
surveyor  was  thus  indirectly  appointed  by  the 
builders,  he  ought  not  to  be  able  to  recover 
against  the  building  owner  in  such  circum- 
stances as  in  "Moon  v.  the  Witney  Union."  On 
the  contrary,heoughttohavethe privilege  of  doing 
so,  because  the  building- owner,  after  having  by  his 
architect  asked  for  tenders,  might,  if  he  chose, 
waver  in  his  original  intention,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  having  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  surveyor,  and  it  would  seem 
from  the  judgment  in  that  case  that  the  Court 
so  looked  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Young  men- 
tioned the  case,  himself  v.  Dr.  Smith,  heard  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  who  non-suited  plaintiff,  and  a  copy  of 
whose  judgment  was  published  in  extenso  in  the 
Building  News  of  Dec.  10th,  1879.  The  plain- 
tiff took  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  on  the 
27th  May  last,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  with 
costs,  on  the  ground  that  the  building-owner  was 
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exempt  from  liability  for  surveyor's  charges  under 
the  contract  with  the  builder.  If  that  was  right, 
was  it  reasonable  or  equitable  to  suppose  that 
any  liability  should  exist  on  the  part  of  one  man 
towards  another,  with  whom  the  law  said  he 
had  no  contract  by  which  he  can  recover  his 
charges?  Surely  if  A.  was  not  liable  to  pay  B. 
for  work  he  had  done,  B.  could  not  be  liable  to 
A.  for  the  manner  in  which  he  did  that  work. 
As  to  the  liability  of  the  surveyor  to  the 
builder,  in  cases  in  which  the  charges  were  in- 
cluded in  the  summary  and  paid  by  the  builder, 
the  surveyor  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  the 
builder  for  errors  of  omission  or  misdescription 
in  his  quantities,  although  the  equity  even  of 
this  might  very  well  be  questioned.  The  case, 
Scrivener  v.  Pa?k,  which  was  tried  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  which  plaintiff  was  a  builder  and 
defendant  a  building-owner,  which  settled  two 
points.  1.  That  if  the  quantity  surveyor  issued 
insufficient  quantities,  the  remedy  of  the  builder 
was  not  against  the  building-owner,  but  (said 
by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  to  be)  against 
the  quantity  surveyor.  2.  That  the 
quantity  surveyor  was  not  the  agent  of 
the  building  -  owner.  With  reference  to 
the  architect  taking  out  his  own  quantities, 
he  held  that  to  be  a  pernicious  system,  for  many 
reasons :  it  led  to  secrecy  from  the  building 
owner,  the  charges  were  usually  higher  than 
those  of  surveyors,  and  the  work  was  generally 
delegated  to  a  mere  clerk  in  the  office,  having 
no  special  training  or  aptitude.  Further,  in 
the  matter  of  money  transactions,  builder  and 
architect  ought  to  be  kept  at  an  absolutely  un- 
approachable distance  ;  and,  again,  should 
errors  as  against  the  builder  be  discovered  in 
the  quantities,  the  probability  was  that  Mr. 
Facing-both-ways  would  go  to  the  wall.  As  a 
general  rule,  quantities  should  not  form  part  of 
the  contract.  The  surveyor  should  so  take  out 
bis  quantities  that  he  could  stand  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  them  as  a  whole,  and  not  desire  to 
thus  shield  himself  from  responsibility  for  errors. 
He  called  attention  to  a  class  of  advertisement 
which  was  being  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings, 
inviting  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  new  post- 
office  at  Manchester,  which  declared  that  "the 
commissioners  do  not  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  accuracy  of  the  bills  of  quantities, 
which  must  be  verified  by  the  persons  desirous 
of  tendering."  The  Office  of  Works  might,  he 
thought,  have  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  quantities,  and  have  left  the 
builder  to  settle  with  the  surveyor,  should  occa- 
sion have  arisen ;  but  to  cast  upon  him  the 
burden  of  proving  and  approving  quantities  in 
this  high-handed  manner,  would  not  commend 
itself  to  the  profession  generally,  or  to  the 
building  trade.  He  concluded  by  submitting 
the  following  propositions  as  illustrative  of  the 
responsibilities  and  liabilities  of  a  surveyor:  — 

1.  An  architect  may  employ  a  quantity  surveyor  to 
takeout  quantities,  and  if  by  default  of  the  building- 
cwner  no  contract  is  entered  into,  then  the  building- 
owner  is  liable  to  the  surveyor  for  the  charges  (Moon  v. 
Witney  Union  ;  Gwyther  v.  Gaze). 

2.  If,  however,  a  contract  is  entered  into  with  a  builder, 
the  contract  to  pay  the  surveyor's  charges  by  the  building- 
owner  at  once  shifts  to  the  builder,  who  only  is  then  liable 
to  the  surveyor  (Young  v.  Smith). 

3.  In  that  event,  the  surveyor  is  liable  to  the  builder 
only  for  errors  in  quantities. 

4.  In  cases  where  the  building  owner  employs  and  pays 
direct  the  surveyor,  such  surveyor  is  liable  to  the  build- 
ing-owner only. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Eloood,  of  Manchester,  wrote  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  read  in  his 
absence  by  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews.  He 
remarked  that  the  prevalent  system  practised  in 
London  of  appointing  two  independent  sur- 
veyors, one  on  behalf  of  the  client  and  the  other 
of  the  builders  was  in  large  works  obviously  a 
good  and  equitable  arrangement.  In  smaller 
works  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  divide  the  work 
and  labour,  and  it  was  not  ordinarily  done.  The 
charge  of  1 J  per  cent,  in  addition  to  lithograph- 
ing was  by  no  means  universal.  This  London 
system  did  not  generally  prevail  in  the  pro- 
vinces. In  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  archi- 
tects took  the  quantities  for  their  own  work,  and 
charged  various  rates  from  1  up  to  2£  per  cent., 
and  almost  invariably  tho  charge  was  made  in 
the  bill  and  paid  by  tho  successful  contractor. 
Whoro  a  surveyor  was  called  in,  tho  employ- 
ment was  usually  limited  to  one  surveyor.  _  In 
Scotland  an  entirely  different  system  prevailed. 
In  the  first  place  approximate  quantities  were 
taken  out  and  tho  bills  priced,  which  served  as 
tho  basis  of  settlement  at  tho  end  of  the  work, 


when  the  whole  was  re-measured.  It  was  very 
important  that  a  recognised  scale  should  be  laid 
down  for  taking  out,  and  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  increased  labour,  for  small  works  a  sliding- 
scale  might  be  adopted,  ranging  from  1  per 
cent,  for  very  large  works  to  2\  for  very  small 
ones.  One  objection  to  the  independent  sur- 
veyor was  that  the  plan  brought  in  another 
authority  between  the  proprietor  and  archi- 
tect, in  some  cases  giving  him  practi- 
cally all  the  power  in  the  settlement  of  accounts 
and  money  matters  —  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  position  for  the  architect.  All  kinds  of 
methods  had  been  devised  by  architects  and  sur- 
veyors issuing  quantities  to  protect  themselves 
from  responsibility,  some  very  unfair,  absurd 
and  inequitable.  Most  bills  start  with  a  heading 
disclaiming  any  responsibility  for  their  accuracy, 
and  in  many  cases  throwing  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  builder.  Having  referred  to  the  case  of 
the  conditions  just  issued  for  the  new  Post- 
office,  Manchester,  the  author  said  the  greatest 
mischief  had  arisen  from  these  attempts  to  evade 
responsibility.  They  would  not  and  could  not 
hold  good  in  case  of  a  dispute  pressed  to  a  legal 
issue,  and  as  a  consequence,  they  were  often  re- 
ferred to  arbitration,  usually  a  costly  and  un- 
satisfactory mode  of  "  splitting  the  difference." 
The  only  satisfactory  remedy,  in  his  opinion, 
was  to  make  the  quantities  in  all  cases  a  part  of 
the  contract,  by  whomsoever  they  might  be  pre- 
pared. This  would  render  it  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  architect  or  an  independent  sur- 
veyor took  them  out,  and  any  inaccuracies  would 
be  adjusted  at  the  final  settlement  of  accounts. 
All  might  be  fairly  and  straightforwardly  done  ; 
the  builder  would  feel  sense  of  honourable  treat- 
ment, and  be  able  to  price  his  work  without  fear 
of  undefined  penalties.  The  objection  raised 
was  that  the  proprietor  would  not  know  what  he 
was  going  to  pay  ;  but  there  was  no  great  force 
in  it,  and  it  would  naturally  make  clients  more 
careful  in  selecting  a  good  man.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  Associates  of  the  Institute 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  as  at  present  to 
take  out  quantities,  but  that  in  future  the 
Fellows  should  be  debarred.  This  might  come 
into  operation  in  1882,  the  same  time  as  the 
compulsory  examination. 

Mr.  Mobham,  the  City  Architect  of  Edin- 
burgh, read  a  paper  on  the  "Professional  Posi- 
tion of  Surveyors  of  Builders'  Work  in  Edin- 
burgh." While  the  more  favourable  allusions 
recently  made  to  the  systems  prevailing  in 
Edinburgh,  or  more  generally  in  Scotland,  ' 
might  be  well  merited,  their  general  practice 
was  not  the  subject  of  a  well-defined  system. 
Among  Edinburgh  measurers,  indeed,  there  was 
a  fairly  uniform  understanding  on  the  subject, 
but  no  authoritative  definition  of  their  profes- 
sional position,  nor  were  its  general  principles 
and  practice  well  determined.  Still,  he  thought 
with  certaiu  modifications  and  improvements  the 
practice  of  measuring  as  followed  in  Edinburgh 
might  eventually  be  found  to  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  an  equitable  medium  between  that 
system  on  the  one  hand,  which  devolved  all  risk 
of  error  on  the  measurer,  and  that  which,  in  an 
insatiable  anxiety  to  invest  in  stone  and  lime, 
contented  itself  with  an  approximate  estimate 
only,  leaving  the  actual  cost  very  doubtful  until 
the  building  is  completed.  The  measurer  was 
in  Edinburgh  a  public  official,  and  probably  the 
only  professional  man  who,  though  without 
salary  or  specific  duties,  held  his  appointment 
from  the  local  authority.  His  was  a  public 
appointment,  shared  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
fellow  officials.  An  aspirant  to  the  digaity  made 
application  to  the  authorities,  who  then  remitted 
to  two  surveyors  of  good  repute  to  examine  him 
as  to  proficiency  in  the  craft,  and  on  their 
favourable  report  he  entered  into  a  regular  bond 
under  penalty,  to  act  honestly  and  fairly  in  all 
questions  entrusted  to  him,  and,  having  further 
taken  the  oath  to  be  faithful  in  due  form  before 
the  magistrate,  he  thus  became  an  ordained  sur- 
veyor, or,  in  more  homely  phrase,  he  was 
locally  denominated  a  "sworn  measurer." 
The  sworn  measurer  appointed  on  behalf  of,  if 
not  by,  the  employer,  for  general  integrity  was 
responsible  to  tho  public  authority ;  in  other 
respects,  he  was  properly  responsible  to  the  em- 
ployer ;  he  was,  or  should  be,  furnished  by  tho 
architect  with  full  documentary  information 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  prepare  schedules  of 
the  quantities  of  materials  and  work  of  the 
various  kinds  intended  in  tho  proposed  build- 
ing. The  fees  for  measuring  and  lithographing 
wero  added  as  special  items  at  the  end  of  the 


schedule,  and  included  in  the  builder's  estimate, 
and  were  usually  payable  from  his  first  instal- 
ment. The  usual  fee  was  one  per  cent,  on  the 
estimate,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  lithographing 
schedules.  The  accuracy  of  the  measurements 
was  not  guaranteed.  The  builder  was  re- 
quired immediately  on  the  acceptance  of  the  es- 
timate to  furnish  the  architect  with  the  priced 
schedule  for  the  purpose  of  pricing  extras  and 
deductions,  if  any  should  occur.  The  amount 
of  these  was  ascertained  and  certified  by  the 
measurer,  who  usually  also  applied  the  prices, 
and  extended  the  account,  charging  along  with 
it,  in  a  separate  item,  his  own  remuneration  for 
this  additional  work,  according  to  the  trouble 
involved,  and  receiving:  it  afterwards  from  the 
builder.  Total  remeasurement  of  the  work  as 
executed  was  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  exten- 
sive deviation  from  the  contract  plans.  Some 
architects,  either  under  their  own  hand,  or  by 
employing  qualified  surveyors  in  their  offices, 
prepare  their  schedules  for  their  own  works,  but 
this  system  was  not  generally  viewed  with 
favour,  nor  extensively  practised. 

Mr.  Roeebt  Scott,  of  Glasgow,  followed  with 
a  description  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  quan- 
tities adopted  in  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland, 
which  might,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others, 
be  denominated  the  "  aftermeasurement  system." 
The  surveyor  or  measurer  was  usually  employed 
by  the  architect  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor  or 
building  owner.  The  architect  having  prepared 
his  general  and  detail  drawings,  gave  them  to 
the  measurer  with  a  complete  specification  of 
the  several  works,  or,  failing  such  specification, 
with  the  necessary  notes  and  verbal  explanations. 
In  the  event  of  there  being  no  detailed  speci- 
fication prepared  by  the  architect,  the  specifica- 
tion of  materials  and  labour,  and  the  conditions 
of  contract  were  either  embodied  in  or  appended 
to  the  "schedule"  or  "bill  of  quantities." 
The  "tender"  or  '  letter  of  offer"  was 
affixed  to  the  "  bill  of  quantities,"  and 
the  acceptance  of  this  offer  by  the  architect 
on  behalf  of  the  building-owner,  in  writing, 
usually  constituted  the  sole  contract.  In  mak- 
ing the  after-measurement  of  the  work,  the 
measurer  visited  the  building  and  took  his 
dimensions  as  often  as  might  be  necessary  for 
obtaining  access  to  and  the  proper  examination 
of  the  work,  and  thereafter  prepared  the  final 
measurements.  The  measurer  having  completed 
the  final  measurement,  it  was  handed  to  the 
contractor,  who  rendered  it  to  the  architect,  by 
whom  it  was  examined,  and,  if  found  satisfac- 
tory, the  architect  granted  a  certificate  for  the 
balar.ee  found  due  after  deducting  the  total 
amount  of  certificates  previously  granted.  He 
urged  that  this  system  was  equitable,  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  building  contracts,  and  con- 
ducive to  amicable  settlements,  and  proceeded  to 
illustrate  his  points  in  detail. 

The  Chaieman  remarked  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  eliminate  from  the  discussion  any 
reference  to  architects  taking  out  their  own 
quantities,  as  that  would  be  dealt  with  on  Tues- 
day by  Mr.  Medlard  Taylor.    He  called  upon 

Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  Liverpool,  to  open 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Picton  observed  that  he  had 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  quantities,  both  as 
taking  them  out  in  his  early  career  and  subse- 
quently as  an  architect,  and  he  would  give  in  a 
few  words  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at. 
The  subject  must  be  looked  at  from  two  points 
of  view — 1st,  what  was  right  in  principle ; 
2ndly,  what  was  practicable.  First  they  ought 
to  consider  what  would  be  just  and  upright  to- 
wards all  parties — client,  architect,  and  builder. 
He  would  assume  that  proper  skill  had  been 
exercised  in  taking  the  quantities  out,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  good  faith  in  carrying  the  work 
out.  Now,  if  proper  skill  were  exercised  in  their 
preparation,  it  was  certain  that  the  work  could 
be  as  accurately  measured  before  the  work  was 
commenced  as  when  it  was  done.  That  being 
so,  it  was  difficult  to  suggest  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  quantities  should  not  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  conditions  of  contract,  forming  a  datum 
from  which  tho  contract  prices  should  be 
calculated.  Ojections  would  only  be  raised  on  one 
or  both  of  two  grounds  of  suspicion  of  either 
party — that  of  greed  or  incompetency.  There 
were  cases  now  and  then  in  which  the  archi- 
tects had  pocketed  part  of  tho  commission  of 
the  quantity  surveyors,  and  in  those  both  groed 
and  incompetency  could  be  charged  against  the 
man  who  so  acted.  The  attempt  to  shirk  re- 
ponsibility  for  the  quantities  issued  on  which 
builders  based  their  estimates  could  only  be 
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characterised  as  a  very  shabby  proceeding. 
With  such  a  clause  as  that  introduced  iuto  the 
Manchester  Tost  Office  advertisement  lor  tenders, 
builders  miyht  just  as  well  take  out  their  own 
epiantitiesiadependcntly  from  the  first.  Thequan- 
tity  surveyor  ought  to  be  expected  to  bring  to  the 
work  an  average  amount  of  professional  skill 
and  ability,  so  that  the  builders  could  have  con- 
fidence in  him.  Still  it  was  possible  with  the 
most  careful  surveyor  that  mistakes  might  occur, 
and  if  thepercentagepaidhim  was  only  from  1  to 
lj  per  cent.,  it  would  be  so  unfair  to  make  him 
responsible  for  accuracy  that  no  sane  man  of 
business  would  accept  the  responsibility.  He 
would  say,  therefore,  thit  where  the  percentage 
was  cot  more  than  lj  the  quantities  should  not 
be  insured,  but  that  a  charge  of  about  1\  per 
cent,  should  be  made  where  all  risks  of  incom- 
pleteness were  undertaken.  All  these  matters 
ought  to  be  arranged  perfectly  straightforwardly 
and  above  board,  and  the  client  should  be  clearly 
told  from  the  first  that  he  must  pay  for  quantities 
in  addition  to  commisrion.  The  client  would 
understand  his  positiou  and  the  fact  of  the 
quantities  forming  par*,  of  the  contract  would 
obviate  many  disputes.  In  a  large  matter  in 
which  he  recently  sat  as  arbitrator,  this  course 
was  adopted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  very 
easy  to  settle  the  amount  due  as  between  client 
and  builder.  It  was  indeed  a  growing  practice 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  to  adopt  the 
rule  he  had  advocated.  There  was  a  practice 
which  could  not  be  too  much  reprehended,  of 
making  the  quantities  vague,  throwing  the 
working  out  of  the  details  on  the  builder.  No- 
thing was  so  conducive  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment as  perfect  candour  all  round.  The 
Glasgow  plan  of  remeasurement  on  completion 
was  excellent,  and  prevented  over-reaching  on 
either  side  ;  but  English  clients  might  object  to 
the  extra  expense  it  would  involve,  and  still 
more  to  the  possible  increase  under  such  a  sys- 
tem of  the  bill  of  extras.  There  was,  he 
believed,  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  the 
architectural  world  than  to  put  this  question  of 
quantities  on  the  right  basis,  and  he  trusted  one 
result  of  this  Conference  would  be  that  such 
conclusions  would  be  arrived  at  as  to  practically 
settle  the  question  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Goddaed,  of  Leicester,  said  the  practice 
amongst  leading  firms  was  that  they  took  out 
their  own  quantities,  it  being  understood  that 
they  were  responsible  for  them ;  they  charged  a 
rather  high  percentage  if  the  work  was  small 
and  the  accuracy  guaranteed.  He  thought 
this  the  best  plan  possible,  in  practice  of  the 
character  of  that  district. 

Mr.  Randall,  Shrewsbury,  having  expressed 
concurrence  in  these  views,  Professor  Kebe 
said  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  of 
principle  and  practice  in  the  modes  adopted  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  with  all  his  parti- 
ality for  the  customs  of  his  native  land,  he  did 
not  think  the  plan  of  remeasurement-on-eom- 
pletion  adapted  for  London  practice.  The  al- 
most religious  formality  of  appointing  a  sworn 
and  ordained  surveyor,  described  with  such  so- 
lemnity by  the  City  Architect  of  Edinburgh, 
would  be  simply  laughed  at  here.  In  dealing 
with  this  question,  half  the  difficulty  had  arisen 
from  the  well-founded  supposition  that  bad 
faith  would  exist.  He  had  never  heard,  and 
could  not  conceive, of  an  instance  in  which  the 
client  would  not  be  informed  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  quantities,  though  it  was  possible 
that,  when  a  quarrel  arose  as  to  money  matters, 
ths  client  might  say  that  his  architect  had  not 
made  it  clear.  The  exact  position  of  affairs  was, 
that  the  architect  was  responsible  to  the  builder 
for  the  client's  honesty,  and  to  the  client  for 
the  builder's  honesty,  and  to  both  for  his  own 
honesty.  Mr.  Young  had  gone  on  the  assump- 
tion that  surveyors  were  always  honest ;  this 
mig  ht  be,  and  was  true  of  many,  but,  in  Lon- 
don there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
class. 

Me.  Rickmax,  as  a  measuring  surveyor,  re- 
marked on  the  great  change  that  had  gone  on 
in  the  mode  of  work  in  his  profession  since 
this  question  was  first  discussed  ten  years  ago. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  honourable 
dealing,  and  his  experience  led  him  to  divide 
contractors  into  three  classes— the  first,  th.ise 
who  do  their  work  well,  whatever  price  they 
were  paid  ;  another,  who  would  do  it  thoroughly 
or  indifferently,  as  they  were  remunerated ; 
and  a  third,  who  could  not  do  their  work  well 
however  they  were  paid.  The  same  analogy 
applied  both  to  architects  and  surveyors.  If 


clients  and  their  agents  were  always  to  be 
implicitly  relied  on,  and  if  architects,  surveyors, 
and  builders  always  did  their  work  perfectly, 
their  quantities  might  advantageously  form  part 
of  the  contract,  and  all  parties  would  possess  in 
the  public  estimation  better  characters  than  at 
present.  But  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  were,  and  while  there  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class, 
this  mode  of  procedure  could  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fowlee  Jones,  of  York,  had  found 
the  Glasgow  plau  of  measurement  after  execu- 
tion admirable  in  preventing  contests,  but  the 
client  under  that  plan  sometimes  thought  he 
ought  to  have  been  more  fully  consulted  as  to 
additional  work  while  in  progress.  He  long 
since  abandoned  this  in  favour  of  employing  a 
man  in  his  own  office  to  get  out  the  quantities 
as  correctly  as  possible,  and  made  them  the  basis 
of  his  contracts.  If  anything  material  was  left 
out,  he  arranged  to  measure  it  at  the  builder's 
expense.  That  had  gone  on  now  for  20  years, 
and  had  worked  fairly  well.  It  obviated  factious 
opposition  and  quibbling  ;  indeed,  he  had  had 
but  one  contested  action,  and  that,  in  Ireland, 
was  decided  in  his  favour.  In  some  country 
places  it  was  even  necessary  for  the  architect  to 
employ  a  clerk  of  works  and  charge  the  exact 
expense  to  the  client. 

Mr.  Fbancis  Tueneb,  barrister-at-law,  eaid 
the  case  of  Moon  v.  the  "Witney  Union  was 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  quantity  surveyor. 
This  case,  decided  in  1833  or  1834,  established 
the  quantity  surveyor's  right  to  be  paid  for  his 
work.  It  was  then  held  to  be  unreasonable  that 
the  building-owner  who  failed  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factorily low  tender  should  be  able  to  repudiate 
all  liabilities,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  at 
Guildhall  the  other  day,  a  building- owner,  who 
contested  the  principle,  had  the  sympathy 
both  of  judge  and  jury  against  him,  and  lost 
the  day.  The  decision  had  had  unexpected 
results  on  the  position  of  the  parties  interested, 
as  to  the  persons  who  could  complain  of  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  amounts.  Grave  objections 
aros3  to  the  architect  assuming  to  act  as  quantity 
surveyor,  from  the  fact  that  he  acted  as  judge 
between  building-owner  and  builder,  as  to 
whether  the  latter  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
obligations  or  not.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
usually  received  doctrine,  that  a  trustee  must 
not  be  tempted  to  abuse  his  trust,  nor  must  a 
judge  sit  in  a  case  in  which  he  is,  however 
infinitesimally,  interested.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion of  an  architect  who  took  out  his  own 
quantities,  and  who  had  been  found  to  have 
made  an  error?  Perhaps  there  was  not  much 
difficulty  where  this  was  in  favour  of  the 
building-owner,  as  he  had  absolute  power  to 
refuse  a  certificate,  where  such  a  course  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  owner  against  an 
unfair  charge.  But  to  certify  for  a  larger  sum 
than  had  been  anticipated  brought  the  archi- 
tect into  unpleasant  relations  with  the  client. 
It  was,  therefore,  for  several  reasons  an  un- 
desirable position  for  the  architect  to  occupy. 
It  ought  not  to  exist  in  large  towns,  although 
it  was  difficult  for  the  Institute  to  propose  to  tie 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  acquired  skill  in  both 
capacities  as  a  designer  and  an  estimator.  It 
was  in  principle  correct  that  if  all  parties  were 
actuated  by  integrity,  no  complications 
need  arise,  even  if  mistakes  occurred  ; 
but  in  that  case  what  would  become  of 
the  legal  profession  ?  The  objections  to  the 
practice  were  not  imaginary;  cases  had  fre- 
quently arisen  in  which  an  unedifyiug  struggle 
occurred,  usually  in  the  background,  between 
architect,  builder,  and  client,  as  to  the  issue  of  a 
certificate.  When  an  architect  had  to  con- 
tinually deal  with  details  which  daily  become  more 
complex,  as  fresh  inventions  were  made  known, 
it  was  important  that  he  should  be  untrammelled 
by  anything  that  would  tempt  him  to  acts  un- 
worthy of  the  high  dignity  and  character  of  the 
profession.  He  thought  the  Scotch  practice  of 
making  the  quantities  the  basis  of  the  contract 
the  fairest  to  all  parties,  giving  each  value  for 
labour,  material  or  money  expended.  He  was 
only  afraid,  for  his  own  profession's  sake,  that 
this  would  very  much  diminish  the  frequency  of 
building  disputes. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bied,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Master  Builders,  said  this 
question  of  vital  importance  to  builders  was  the 
first  subject  discussed  on  the  formation  of  the 
Association,  and  they  had  arrived  amongst 
themselves  at  an  agreement  that  quantities  ought 
to  form  part  of  the  contract.  They  were  strongly 


in  favour  of  the  plan  of  appointing  two  sur- 
veyors, which  was  not  always  adopted  nowa- 
days. Whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of  thin 
discussion,  he  would  suggest  that  there  bhould 
be  a  joint  meeting  of  architects,  surveyors,  and 
builders  to  settle  the  question  conclusively  by 
an  arrangement  fair  to  all  parties.  If  surveyors 
would  only  try  and  wipe  out  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  making  tho  profession  a 
laughing-stock  and  almost  a  disgrace,  they 
would  receive  the  hearty  support  of  builders. 

Mr.  John  IIonetman,  of  Glasgow,  mentioned 
that  in  that  city  professional  practice  was 
governed  by  two  principles,  both  of  which 
seemed  to  be  accepted  by  the  Conference.  The 
first  was  that  the  tjuautity  surveyor  should  be 
employed  by  and  responsible  to  the  architect  as 
the  agent  of  the  building-owner ;  the  second 
that  the  bills  of  quantities  should  be  basis  of 
contract.  If  these  principles  were  generally 
accepted  by  the  profession,  they  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  further  reforms.  He  could  not 
understand  Prof.  Kerr's  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction into  London  of  a  method  which  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  well  suited  to  the  North,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  exact.  One  result  of 
the  adoption  of  these  principles  in  the  North 
was  that  they  had  there  no  legal  cases  arising 
from  building  matters.  [Mr  F.  Turner : 
Alas !  and  laughter.]  He  had  not  himself 
had  a  single  case  brought  into  court  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  practice. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  papers,  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  MacVicar  Anderson  and 
Douglass  Mathews,  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 

THE     INSTITUTE  DINNEB 

was  held  in  the  evening,  at  the  Freemisons' 
Tavern.  The  President  occupied  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  over  120  gentlemen,  including 
Lords  Crewe  and  Talbot  de  Malahide  ;  Right 
Hon.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.  ;  Sir  J.  McGarel 
Hogg,  M.P.,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  M.P.,  Sir 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Canon  Barry,  Prof.  Newton, 
C.B.,  Prof .  W.  G.  Adams,  F.R.S.,  Messrs.  J. 
Abernethy,  F.R.S.  (Pres.  Inst.  C.E.),  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S.  (President  Meteorological  Soc), 
Chas.  Barry  (Past  President),  G.  E.  Street,  R.  A., 
A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  Horace  Jones,  E.  Ryde 
(President  Inst,  of  Surveyors),  &c.  Mr.  Hoeace 
Jones  proposed  "  The  Houses  of  Parliament," 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  President  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  the  Right.  Hon. 
G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.,  H.M.  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevee,  in  responding,  remarked 
that  many  persons  supposed  that  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  make  a 
speech  which  should  resound  through  the 
country,  was  the  higbest  point  to  which  the 
ambition  of  an  Englishman  could  rise.  But 
having  been  a  member  for  nine  years,  he  felt 
doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  belief.  The 
fame  fell  somewhat  short  of  that  of  members  of 
this  Institute,  for  whereas  the  finest  speech  had' 
but  the  ephemeral  existence  of  two  days — that 
on  which  it  was  delivered  and  the  next  when  it 
appeared  as  a  report  in  the  public  newspapers, — 
and  was  then  entered  in  Hansard  :  on  the  con- 
trary, an  architect  prepared  a  design  and  could 
afterwards  look  with  satisfaction  and  delight  on, 
it,  as  it  was  executed  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes — that  is,  sometimes, — and  the  work  pro- 
bably carried  down  the  name  of  its  author 
to  posterity.  During  the  past  year  two 
great  buildings  had  been  brought  almost 
to  completion  for  the  Office  of  Works  ; 
than  one  of  these,  the  New  Natural  Museum  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  no  more  beautiful  or  original 
work  had  been  erected  of  late  years.  The 
central  hall  was  equal  to  anything  of 
its  kind,  although  the  objection  had  been 
raised  that  the  style  of  architecture  was  too 
severe  and  Classical  for  the  collections  it  would 
contain  ;  but  he  dare  say  its  architect  was  an- 
ticipating the  future  day  when  men  of  science 
would  come  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Dar- 
winism. Of  the  other  great  group  of  buildings, 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  it  was  too  early  to 
speak  critically ;  but  he  believed,  when  com- 
pleted, it  would  be  a  lasting  monument  to  its 
architect,  and  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  gentleman 
who  proposed  that  toast,  the  City  Architect,  he 
might  have  been  tempted  to  reply  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Academy 
dinner  as  to  the  important  question  of  the  erec- 
tion opposite  these  courts  of  a  memorial  which, 
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whatever  its  artistic  merits,  did  appear  to  him 
to  be  not  altogether  happily  situated.  It  had 
been  said  that  most  commissioners  of  works  be- 
gan by  dreaming  of  some  magnificent  but  im- 
perceptible castle  in  the  air  as  the  result  of  tbeir 
reign  of  office,  but  ended  by  congratulating 
themselves  if  they  had  been  able  to  demolish 
some  monstrosity  which  encumbered  the  ground. 
He  hoped  to  be  able,  at  any  rate,  to  effect  the 
latter  project,  for  when  the  law  courts  were  re- 
moved to  Mr.  Street's  new  buildings,  he 
proposed  to  clear  away  all  the  incongruous 
and  ugly  structures  on  the  west  side 
of  Westminster  Hall,  and  it  would  then  be  a 
question  whether  the  space  should  be  left  open 
and  Sir  Chas.  Barry's  scheme  for  the  completion 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  carried  out,  a 
design  which,  although  vastly  criticised,  had 
certainly  given  us  one  of  the  greatest  buildings 
of  the  present  century.  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen 
proposed  the  toast  of  ' '  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature,"  coupling  with  it  the  names  of 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Street,  G.  J.  Symonds,  and  C.  T. 
Newton.  Mr.  Street,  in  responding,  remarked 
that  architecture  touched  science  on  the  one 
hand,  and  art  on  the  other.  The  Divine  breath 
of  art  coming  upon  the  mere  building  trans- 
formed it  intq  architecture.  Indeed,  he  thought 
the  art  which  the  Institute  specially  repre- 
sented was  the  most  important  of  the  group,  for 
it  was  its  buildings  which  ranked  first  in  the 
estimate  of  a  country's  wealth  in  the  arts. 
Indeed,  following  up  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  re- 
marks, he  believed  our  legislators  would  live 
longer  in  tho  public  memory  by  their  great 
buildings  than  by  their  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Messrs.  Symonds  and  Newton  replied  at  great 
length,  and  were  very  impatiently  listened  to, 
the  former  treating  upon  the  recent  advances  in 
the  subdivision  of  electric  lighting,  and  the 
reported  possibility  of  storing  the  power,  the 
latter  enlarging  upon  the  daily  increasing  im- 
mensity of  literary  riches  entombed  in  the 
British  Museum  Library,  which,  as  Carlyle  had 
aptly  said  of  its  class,  was  "one  of  the  dust- 
bins of  history."  Mr.  MacLachlan,  of  Edin- 
burgh, proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"Success  to  the  Institute,"  with  which  he 
associated  the  name  of  Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  Past 
President,  who,  in  replying,  said  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre's  compliments  on  the  permanency  of 
the  architect's  works,  together  with  his  allusion 
to  the  necessity  laid  on  first  commissioners  to 
remove  ugly  structures,  had  reminded  him  that 
"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  <hem:  the 
good  is  of  t  interred  with  their  bones."  The  toast  of 
the  "  President  "  was  proposed  by  Sir  James  M. 
Hogg,  aud  acknowledged  by  Mr.  "Whichcord, 
who  then  gave  the  concluding  toast,  that  of 
"  The  Visitors,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
P.  C.  Driver,  master  of  the  Clothworkers'  Com- 
pany. 

MONDAY. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
visits,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  in  the  evening. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

In  the  morning  a  visit  was  made  to  this 
palace,  by  special  permission,  and  was  nume- 
rously attended.  The  building  is  a  well  known 
Palladian  adaptation,  by  the  late  Edward  Blore, 
On  entering  by  a  gateway,  beneath  the  princi- 
pal front  to  St.  James's-park,  a  large  concrete 
paved  quadrangle  is  crossed,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  palace  buildings,  which  on  three 
sides  are  faced  with  ashlar  masonry,  and  on  the 
fourth,  the  principal  block,  by  stuccoed  brick- 
work. On  the  left  is  the  grand  portico  and  en- 
trance. The  visitors  of  Monday,  however,  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  palace  by  a  much  humbler 
entrance,  on  the  samo  side  as  that  of  the 
equerries,  and  found  themselves  in  a  long, 
low,  narrow  corridor,  having  a  common  marble 
paper,  but  hung  with  portraits  of  members  of 
the  Guelph  family,  and  with  paintings  of  royal 
processions.  From  this  point  they  were  allowed 
to  grope  their  own  way  forward  through  the 
two  suites  of  rooms  protty  nearly  as  they  pleased, 
the  two  attendants  in  charge  vouchsafing  no 
•  tplanation  further  than  thenamosof  the  apart- 
ments. The  first  of  these,  taken  in  tho  order 
visited,  is  the  Household  Dining-room,  used  by 
tlir  equerries,  an  oblong  apartment,  with  salmon- 
coloured  distempered  walls,  decorated  with  the 
guilloche  in  gold.  At  ono  end  is  an  Ionic  recess, 
marked  off  by  white  Sicilian  marble  columns. 
1  'nun  this  opons  off  to  right  the '55  Room,  so 
named  from  having  boon  occupiod  by  the  late 


Emperor  of  the  French  in  1855.  It  is  treated 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  profusely  decorated  with 
gilding,  and  scagliola  Sienna  dado  and  columns, 
and  contains  panelled  portraits  of  Napoleon  III., 
Eugenie,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  other  crowned 
personages.  The  third  room  seen  was  the  Bow 
Library,  used  for  the  Queen's  private  dinner 
parties.  It  is  rectangular  on  plan,  with  a  cir- 
cular projection  from  one  of  the  longer  sides 
overlooking  the  terrace  and  private  gardens. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  room  is  a 
large  ceramic  vase,  decorated  on  a  chocolate 
ground  with  delicately-executed  groups  of  re- 
presentative nationalities  ;  it  was  presented  by 
the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort  in  1855,  as  a  memento  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition of  that  year.  The  next  is  the  '41  Room, 
used  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  during 
his  visit  in  that  year,  and  has  a  coffered  ceiling, 
decorated  in  gold  on  a  blue  ground.  Following 
this  was  seen  a  Smaller  Breakfast-room,  in  which 
are  several  good  pictures,  including  one  by 
Huysman,  "Catherine of  Braganza,"  represent- 
ing the  Queen-Consort  of  Charles  II.  as  caressing 
a  pet  lamb  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  a  portrait  of 
"Don  Balthazar  Carlos  of  Spain,"  by 
Velasquez.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  divided 
into  panels  by  pilasters,  having  upon  them  raised 
serpents  and  flowers  in  gilding,  and  the  chairs 
are,  with  the  exception  of  damask  seats,  entirely 
gilded.  This  completes  the  lower  suite  of 
rooms,  and  the  visitors  passed  through  the 
Marble  Hall — a  long  ill-lighted  corridor,  having 
Sienna  marble  wall  surfaces,  relieved  at  long 
intervals  with  white  marble  columns,  having 
gilded  capitals.  Opening  from  one  side  of  this 
corridor,  by  a  flight  of  eight  shallow  steps,  is 
the  Grand  Entrance  under  the  principal  portico 
in  the  courtyard.  From  this  entrance-hall  the 
Grand  Staircase  leads  to  the  upper  suite  of 
rooms.  The  treads  and  risers  are  of  white 
marble,  the  latter  about  5in.  in  height ;  the 
balusters  of  gilded  ironwork  scrolls,  elaborate  in 
pattern,  with  a  mahogany  handrail.  At  the 
first  landing  the  staircase  becomes  double,  being 
carried  round  a  circular  well,  top-lighted  from 
a  dome.  At  the  back  of  balcony  landing  are  a 
series  of  full-length  portraits,  above  these  white 
marble  bas-reliefs  on  red  ground,  and  over  these 
a  blue  and  gold  frieze.  An  inner  vestibule,  in 
which  are  marble  statues  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  airily  attired  as  a  Roman  warrior,  and 
the  Queen,  better  draped  as  a  Roman  Matron, 
leads  to  the  Green  Room,  which  is  hung  with 
green  striped  dumask,  and  has  immense  many- 
lustred  chandeliers  depending  from  the  ceiling. 
Beyond  is  the  Throne-room,  which  is  similar 
in  character,  except  that  the  hangings  are  of 
crimson  instead  of  green  ;  the  ceiling  here  is 
domed  in  two  portions,  the  further  and  smaller 
being  shut  off  by  a  bold  truss  member  of  large 
foliage,  supported  by  angels  ;  all  these  features 
are  of  plaster,  gilded  and  coloured.  Adjoining 
the  throne  on  the  left  is  the  Queen's  private 
Robing  Closet,  hung  with  rich  crimson  silk  fit- 
tings, and  containing  many  enamel  paintings, 
and  a  table  of  inlaid  lapis-lazuli,  and  other 
figure  marbles,  arranged  as  birds  and  flowers. 
Near  by  is  the  Ministers'  Staircase,  and  then  the 
Yellow  Drawing-room,  fitted  in  yellow  silk 
damask,  and  having  a  massive  gilded  coved  ceil- 
ing ;  the  Bow-room  over  the  Library,  domed, 
with  semi-dome  over  circular  projection ;  in  it 
are  flat  (scagliola)  Corinthian  columns  of  blue 
and  gold  ;  and  the  Blue  Drawing-room,  the 
counterpart — except  in  hue  of  decoration — to 
the  Yellow-room.  All  these  apartments  are 
hung  with  embossed  leather-paper,  correspond- 
ing to  general  scheme  of  colouring.  The 
picture-gallery  lies  in  the  centre  of  this  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  and  is  entirely  lighted  by  a 
series  of  square  top  lights  in  centre,  andcircular 
lunettes  next  the  walls.  The  walls  are  completely 
covered  above  the  dado  level  with  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Dutch  school  ;  they  include  a 
large  Bacchanalian  Feast,  by  Rubens  and 
Snyders,  seapieces  by  Van  de  Velde,  a  fine 
"  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Rubens,  genre 
examples,  by  Jan  Steen  and  Tcnicrs,  a  Dutch 
Church,  by  Van  der  Hcyden,  aud  others  by 
Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Poussin,  Cuyp,  PaulPot- 
tor,  &c.  In  a  vestibule  at  tho  end  are  hung  a  fine 
example  of  Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton's  early 
work  "  Cimabue's  Madonna  carried  through 
Florence,"  and  Clarkson  Stanfield's  "  Tho 
Opening  of  London  Bridge,"  radiant  with  flags 
and  banners,  and  good  in  grouping  and  colour- 
ing. This  opens  into  tho  ball-room,  110ft. 
by  GOft.,  used  for  Btate  balls  and  concerts.  At 


one  end  is  a  large  organ-recess  and  gallery,  and 
at  the  other  an  arched  alcove ;  the  angles  of 
room  are  canted  off,  and  the  ceiling  is  coffered 
by  large  beams,  decorated  with  the  guilloche 
pattern  in  gilding  on  blue  ground.  In  the  panels 
are  crystal  sun-burners,  gas  being  introduced  to 
this  new  part  of  the  palace.  The  room  is  lighted 
by  double  casement  windows,  high  up  in  walls, 
and  between  these  are  subject  panels,  occupied 
by  emblematic  female  figures  ;  the  dado  is  of  red 
silk.  A  hasty  glance  into  the  domed  Supper- 
room  on  opposite  side  of  picture-gallery,  now 
undergoing  a  much-needed  work  of  cleansing, 
completed  the  inspection. 

VISITS  TO  CITY  CnURCHES. 

In  the  afternoon  a  series  of  visits  were  made 
to  City  churches  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G. 
H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who  met  the  members  at 
St.  Etheldrcda's  Chapel,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  and 
read  extracts  from  the  "Proceedings  of  Archseo- 
logical  Society,"  showing  the  history  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  of  which  this  building 
formed  the  only  remaining  portion.  The  chapel 
was  erected  in  the  closing  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
Decorated  style.  It  covered  an  area  of  80ft.  by 
30ft.,  and  was  50ft.  high  from  floor  to  apex  of 
roof,  and  consisted  of  seven  bays,  having  deeply- 
recessed  lights,  connected  by  a  shallow,  blank 
arcading  with  canopied  heads.  Previous  to 
1874  it  was  used  for  a  long  period  as  a  Welsh 
chapel,  and  during  that  period  galleries  were 
erected,  the  old  window  tracery  and  sills,  and 
most  of  the  carving  destroyed,  and  the  lower 
chapel  or  undecroft  was  turned  into  bottling 
stores.  In  that  year  the  Fathers  of  the  (R.  C.) 
Order  of  Charity  acquired  the  premises,  and 
they  had  since  thoroughly  restored  the  building, 
replacing  the  tracery,  the  corbels,  and  the 
present  oak  king- post  roof  from  the  remains 
found  built  in  the  walls.  The  east  window  had 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Saunders,  of 
Endell- street,  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. For  the  west  wiudow,*  which  was  finer  in 
design,  a  scheme  of  stained  glass  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
The  undercroft,  which,  like  that  under  the 
similar  bishop's  Domestic  Chapel  at  Croydon, 
had  a  beamed  roof  supported  on  wooden  pillars, 
had  also  been  restored.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Birch  said  these  works  had  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Young  and 
Wheelan. 

St.  Bartholomew '  s-the-Great,  West  Smithfield, 
was  next  visited.  It  is  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  priory  church  of  Austin  Canons,  including 
the  central  tower  arch,  and  one  bay  of  nave,  a 
choirof  four  bays,  and  south  aisle,  and  part  of  that 
to  north.  Circular  columns,  having  cushion 
billet  enrichments  and  cushion  caps,  carry  a 
blind  triforium,  having,  in  each  bay,  four 
arches  within  a  containing  arch,  and  over  this 
is  an  Early  English  clerestory  of  two  wide 
lights  filled  with  Decorated  tracery.  A  plain 
15th-century  wooden  roof,  having  collar-beams 
supported  by  angels,  is  set  upon  the  walls  about 
45ft.  above  floor-level.  The  tower  arches  are 
circular  to  east  and  west  and  pointed  to  aisles, 
the  plan,  as  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  being 
oblong,  and  the  spandrels  are  sculptured  de- 
vices. At  the  east  end  is  a  series  of  seven 
stilted  arches  carried  on  circular  columns,  and 
outside  these  an  ambulatory.  On  either  side  are 
two  meagre  iron  columns  supporting  a  girder 
and  portion  of  wall  which  projects  into  church 
beneath  the  modern  casement  lights  ;  this  pro- 
jection belongs  to  a  fringe  factory  at  the  rear  of 
church.  In  the  south  aisle  of  nave  is  the 
commencement  of  13th-century  shafts  and 
groining  in  Purbeck  marble,  in  which  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  coarse  fillets  with  the  Transi- 
tional piers  and  Capitals  against  which  they 
abut.  The  church  is  in  great  need  of 
restoration.  Mr.  Birch  mentioned  that  the 
church  was  founded  in  1123  by  Prior  Rahere, 
whose  canopied  tomb  occupies  the  eastern  bay 
of  north  aisle,  and  was  a  large  cruciform 
structure,  of  which  the  eastern  part,  as  now 
seen,  was  the  oldest,  the  nave  having  been 
added  in  the  13th  century.  This  nave,  which 
was  destroyed  since  1790,  was  of  nine  bays  ;  the 
popular  idea  that  the  beautiful  enriched  door- 
way in  Smithfield  formed  the  entrance  to  south 
aisle  being  quite  unfounded.  The  transepts  of 
Henry  III.'s  time  were  also  destroyod  iu  modern 


*  This  window  and  tlio  doorway  to  chapel  were  illus- 
trated in  the  Building  Nkws  for  June  1,  1877,  by 
measured  drawings  executed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lulu-. 
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times.     The  vaulting  of  eastern  portion  was 
never  executed  in  stone,  although  prepared  for. 
The  choir  had  apsidal  side  chapels,   as  at 
Norwich,  the  southern  of  which  remained,  and 
is  now  usedas  a  coal-cellar.    Projecting  from  the 
south  triforium  is  a  15th-century  watehing-loft, 
as  at  Malniesbury.  Beyond  the  ambulatory,  as  at 
Gloucester  (and  Tewkesbury)   was  a  square- 
ended  eastern   Lady-chapel.     Mr.  Tavenor 
Perry  exhibited  a  series  of  working  drawings, 
showing  the  condition  of  the  church  prior  to  the 
repairs  executed  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Peed  in 
18*64,  when  the  floor  was  lowered  3^ft.,  and  the 
north  aisle  wall  restored  to  the  perpendicular 
-without  rebuilding  or  disturbing  the  schools 
resting  upon  it.     He  explained  that  the  two 
eastern  piers  of  the  ambulatory  and  their  arches 
■were  then  built  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
springers  ;  but,  contrary  to  expectations,  no 
foundations  were  found  on  the  site,  and  it  was 
more  than  questionable  if  the  scheme  had  ever 
before  been  completed.    The  apse  was  not  a  true 
semicircle ;  the  ambulatory  was  set  out  to  a 
different  figure,     and  all     the  arches  were 
"  fudged,"  giving  evidence  of  great  confusion 
or  carelessness  in  setting  out  the  work.  The 
present    west   wall   contained  some  ancient 
masonry,  and  the  whole  church  was  a  puzzle, 
arising  apparently  from  several  changes  of  plan 
during  the  progress  of  building. 

The  stay  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripple-gate,  was  very 
brief.  It  is  a  clerestoried,  aisled,  Late  Perpen- 
dicular church,  built  in  1535,  and  recently  re- 
stored under  the  directions  of  Mr.  E.  Wood- 
thorpe,  who  has  covered  the  wall-surfaces  above 
the  arcade  with  blue  distemper,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  with  limewash.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a  monument  erected  in  1862  to  the 
memory  of  John  Milton,  who  is  buried  in  the 
chancel;  beneath  a  domed  canopy  is  the  poet's 
bust,  and  his  features  are  repeated  in  one  of 
the  north  corbels  of  the  modern  flat  Perpen- 
dicular roof. 

The  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  evening,  will 
be  found  on  p.  561. 

TUESDAY. 

The  whole  of  this,  the  fourth  days'  conference 
was  arranged  to  be  spent  in  discussion  at  the 
Institute  Rooms,  on  "  Quantities  "  and  "  Com- 
petitions." The  attendance  throughout  the  day 
was  remarkably  meagre,  but  the  proceedings 
were  characterised  by  animation. 

QUANTITIES. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  was  con- 
cluded at  the  morning  session,  when  the  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Mr.  Medland  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, who  read  a  paper,  entitled  ' '  The 
importance,  and  advantage  to  the  client,  of 
quantities  and  measuring  of  works  being  done 
by  the  architect  of  the  works  or  under  his  own 
immediate  superintendence."  He  urged  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  treat  quantity-taking  and  mea- 
surement of  artificers'  works  as  apart  from  the 
architect's  ordinary  business.  Most  clients 
would  say  that  that  they  considered  their  archi- 
tect responsible  not  only  for  the  design  and 
proper  execution,  but  equally  for  the  full 
control  of  the  outlay,  and  architects  would 
be  quite  as  ready  to  admit  their  clients'  right 
to  expect  this  guardianship  over  their  purses. 
The  architect  who  did  not  himself  con- 
trol and  supervise  the  quantities  and  measure- 
bills  relating  to  the  works  carried  out  by  him 
left  a  corner  of  the  employer's  purse  unguarded. 
It  was  the  bill  of  quantities  as  priced  by  the 
builder  that  had  most  to  do  with  settling  the 
cost  of  any  building.  A  contractor  who  had 
carefully  priced  out  his  estimate  from  a  bill  of 
quantities,  would  not  be  induced  to  reduce  to  any 
extent  the  total  estimate  afterwards.  Of  course, 
every  architect  in  large  practice  would  feel  it  a 
great  relief  to  avoid  all  trouble  and  anxiety 
about  these  matters,  but  to  leave  them  to  an 
independent  person,  but  the  author  held  that  it 
could  not  be  so  delegated  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  employer's  interests.  Quantities,  however 
full  and  complete  the  detail  drawings  might  be, 
were  not  intended  to  show  the  exact  amount 
requisite  to  make  a  "good  job,"  and  no  one 
eke  could  tell  eo  well  what  would  do— neither 
too  much,  which  was  waste,  nor  too  little,  which 
might  be  dangerous  or  near.  The  architect  was 
tempered  by  the  recollection  that  if  there  were 
an  excess  in  measurement  or  description,  the 
estimates  would  be  correspondingly  excessive, 
and  the  drawings  might  bo  to  be  remade,  or 


the  client  might  abandon  the  work  in 
disgust.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  the 
quantities  were  deficient,  the  credit  attached 
to  a  good  building,  well  carried  out  in 
every  detail,  might  be  cast  in  the  shade  by  an 
unpleasant  final  reckoning  with  builder  or  client. 
While,  therefore,  the  architect  was  equally 
biassed  in  either  direction,  the  independent 
surveyor  had  much  to  fear  if  quantities  were 
deficient ;  but  who  was  there  to  complain  if  they 
were  in  excess  ?  The  pressure  was  all  on  one 
side  and  against  the  client.  The  customs  of 
letting  measurement  be  "enough"  or  "full," 
and  of  making  tho  allowances  for  waste  and 
otherwise,  all  tended  to  keep  the  estimates  up. 
When  quantities  represented  with  accuracy  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  and  labour  that 
would  be  exacted  by  the  architect  in  the  build- 
ing, then  only  could  tenders  be  fair  towards 
clients,  and  just  towards  builders.  Where  the 
quantities  were  tnken  out  by  architects  or  under 
their  supervision,  the  tenders  would  be  moderate, 
whilst  if  an  independent  surveyor  was  employed 
the  estimates  were  both  higher  and  wider.  The 
measuring  up  was  quite  as  clearly  the  architect's 
duty,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  shirked  by  him. 
The  architect  who  inspected  the  building  in  pro- 
gress was  the  only  man  who  really  knew  all  the 
facts  of  the  contract  and  could  determine  fairly. 
A  measuring  surveyor  might  give  way  to  a 
builder's  importunities  not  from  improper 
motives,  but  because  he  could  not  be  fully 
informed  of  the  facts,  and  an  able  measuring 
surveyor  could  unquestionably  make  out  an  un- 
assailable bill  of  extras,  which  yet  might  be 
very  unjust  to  proprietor  and  client.  The 
responsibility  and  superintendence  of  the 
execution  of  work,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  it,  should  both  rest  with  the  same  person. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  making  it 
clear  to  the  public  that  the  work  in  question  is 
necessary  and  honourable,  and  that  an  architect 
who  gave  close  attention  to  this  matter  was 
doing  his  clients  not  the  least  important  of  the 
numerous  services  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
render. 

Mr.  MacVicar  Anderson  read  extracts  from 
an  address  by  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  builder,  of 
Liverpool,  recently  deliverd  before  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders.  Mr.  Hughes 
severely  condemned  the  bills  of  quantities  issued 
by  architects  who  prepared  them  for  themselves, 
and  stated  that  it  rendered  the  practice  difficult 
for  the  architect  to  act  equitably  towards  the 
builder  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  arising, 
or  errors  being  discovered.  The  paper  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  Building  News  for  Aug. 
13,  1880,  and  it  will  be  remembered  gave  rise 
to  a  long  and  warm  correspondence  in  our 
columns. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Randall,  of  Shrewsbury,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Medland  Taylor's  views,  observing 
that  he  was,  many  years  since,  articled  as  an 
architect  and  surveyor  in  London,  and  regarded 
the  skill  and  technical  knowledge  acquired  in 
taking  out  quantities  quite  as  much  a  part  of 
his  professional  powers  as  that  of  designing,  and 
one  he  had  a  right  to  use.  In  his  district  it  was 
necessary  for  an  architect  to  take  out  his  own 
quantities,  and  should  the  Institute  deem  it  in- 
compatible with  continuance  as  a  Fellow,  he 
and  many  others  would  be  regretfully  compelled 
to  leave  that  body.  For  ten  or  twelve  years 
past  he  had  adopted  the  Midland  Company's 
system,  and  had  made  the  quantities  part  of  the 
contract.  He  had  seen  bills  of  quantities  issued 
by  London  quantity-surveyors  which  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  send  out  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Ciias.  Fowler,  London,  thought  while 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  architect  to  take 
out  his  quantities  in  the  provinces,  it  was  unde- 
sirable in  London.  The  modern  system  of 
articling  did  not  give  the  pupil  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  do  it.  The  modern  rule  in  all 
trades  and  professions  tended  to  extreme  sub- 
division of  labour,  and  greater  expertness  in 
reference  to  the  branch  to  which  a  man  devoted 
himself.  Hence  architects  not  only  did  not  do 
quantity  surveying,  but  were  restricted  to  a 
single  style  of  art,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
practice  of  construction  without  art,  such  as 
warehouses.  Of  course,  if  he  were  a  thoroughly 
competent  surveyor,  no  one  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  work  as  the  architect  who  prepared  the 
plans  and  drawings,  but  even  then  it  was  better 
to  keep  free  from  these  details.  The  late  Sir 
W.  Tite  always  made  the  quantities  part  of  the 
contract  in  large  works,  but  the  speaker  did  not 
see  the  reason  for  this,  and  feared  if  the  custom 


were  general,  the  quantities  would  be  less  carefully 
taken  out,  and  tho  gross  amount  of  a  contract 
would  bo  unknown  till  its  completion — an  inno- 
vation which  the  client  would  htrongly  object  to. 
It  would  also  involvo  rcmeasuioment  of  the 
whole  work,  at  an  additional  expense  to  client. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  proposed 
only  to  apply  the  suggestion  that  quantities  foini 
a  part  of  the  contract  to  cases  where  the 
architect  took  them  out  himself.  The  architect's 
estimates  in  the  North  were  only  approximate 
he  believed,  till  the  work  was  remeasured. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Oldham,  had  tried  both 
modes  of  obtaining  contracts,  and  now  made  a 
schedule  of  prices  the  basis  of  contract. 

Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  considered  the 
feu  of  remeasurement  wassomewhatexaggerated 
in  London.  In  the  Worth  he  had  known  con- 
siderable deviations  to  be  made  during  progress 
of  work,  which,  however,  was  not  remeasured. 

Mr.  Honeyman,  Glasgow,  said  Scotch  build- 
ing-owners were  at  least  as  anxious  as  English 
clients  to  leam  the  exact  cost,  and  the  estimates 
were  by  no  means  "mere  approximations,"  as- 
the  average  amount  of  deviation  between  estimate- 
and  result  of  remeasurement  was  certainly  not 
more  than  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  He  woaid  nofc 
expect  at  once  to  see  the  Glasgow  mods  adopted- 
in  London,  although  it  was  unquestionably  the 
best ;  but  if  the  principle  were  once  admitted  that 
the  bills  of  quantities  should  form  the  basis  of 
contract,  they  must  eventually  come  to  it.  It 
was  especially  desirable  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  were  no  specially -trained 
surveyors,  as  in  Glasgow  and  London,  for  the 
architect  who  took  out  his  own  quantities  was 
placed  in  a  very  invidiousposition,  and  he  should 
indeed  only  adopt  it  as  a  last  resort.  There 
should  be  no  mystification  as  to  paymenr,  my 
more  than  there  was  as  to  settling  the  account  or 
the  bricklayer  or  carpenter. 

Mr.  Hine,  jun.,  of  Nottingham,  thought  if 
quantities  were  to  form  the  basis  of  a  contract, 
the  architect  by  whom  the  building  was  designed 
and  would  be  supervised  was  the  proper  man  to 
take  them  out ;  if  not  incorporated  into  contract 
the  less  the  architecthadtodo  with  the  quantities; 
the  better.  He  believed,  however,  the  architect 
would  checkoff  his  drawings  and  often  improve 
or  economise  material  if  he  took  them  out,  and 
they  certainly  afforded  the  very  best  training 
and  education  of  young  architects.  In  reply  to 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hine  said  his  father  had 
always  made  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract, 
and  the  system  worked  well. 

Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  thought  there  were  three 
reasons  why  the  architect  should  undertake  this 
work  himself;  in  doing  so  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  full  examination  of  the  drawings;  he 
would  superintend  the  work  more  efficiently  ; 
and  in  settling  accounts  he  would  bring  more 
thorough  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
saving  time  and  expense  to  builder  and  client. 
The  architect  who  found  a  dubious  point  in  his. 
drawings  would  be  more  likely  to  stop  and  cor- 
rect it  than  the  quantity  surveyor,  who  had  no 
inducement  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  but  must- 
allow  a  margin  for  the  defective  instruction. 
The  saving  to  client  in  employing  the  architect 
rather  than  surveyor  was  sometimes  as  much  as 
ten  per  cent,  on  total  cost.  In  practice  he  never 
wrote  his  specifications  till  he  had  taken  out  the 
dimensions,  and  he  always  supplied  the  builder 
with  a  copy  of  both. 

Mr.  McLachlan,  Edinburgh,  defended  the 
mode  of  measurement  in  use  in  that  city  as  the 
best.  If  the  architect  took  out  his  own  quan- 
tities, he  could  not  act  as  arbitrator  in  any  dis- 
pute with  a  builder  without  loss  of  dignity, 
whereas  a  measurer  acted  as  a  buffer  between 
the  parties  in  any  squabbles. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  had  been  educated  as  an 
architect  and  surveyor,  but  on  commencing 
practice  for  himself  determined  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quantities.  The  only  reason  why 
an  architect  should  take  them  out  was  to  increase 
his  commission,  whereas  the  man  who  gave  his 
whole  time  and  skill  to  the  work  must  be  the 
best  to  do  it.  There  was  a  strong  temptation  to 
the  architect  who  took  them  out  to  shirk 
thought  over  details,  but  to  make  all  alike  so  as 
to  secure  uniformity.  If  builders  were  can- 
vassed, three  out  of  four,  and  he  believed  a 
larger  proportion,  would  prefer  to  tender  from 
a  surveyor's  rather  than  the  architect's  quan- 
tities. (Ironical  laughter  and  applause.)  He  did 
not  mean  at  all  that  the  former  would  make 
them  more  full,  but  more  accurate  ;  indeed,  the 
architect  was  quite  as  capable  of  taking  them  in 
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excess  as  the  surveyor.  The  best  plan  was 
for  the  architect  to  be  very  careful  in  selecting 
his  quantity  surveyor,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
drawings  were  well  studied,  and  the  specifica- 
tions clear.  The  older  plan  of  calling  in  two 
surveyors  was  to  be  deprecated  on  the  grounds 
of  needless  expense,  and  the  anomalous  position 
of  the  builder's  representative. 

Mr.  Aldeidge,  of  Liverpool,  complained  that 
nowadays  builders  often  did  not  trouble  to  look 
at  the  drawings,  or  even  the  specifications,  when 
estimating,  but  founded  their  tenders  on  a 
schedule  of  prices  drawn  from  the  quantities. 
This  was  undesirable,  and  the  old  plan,  under 
which  builders  took  out  their  own  dimensions, 
although  cumbrous  and  tedious,  was  preferable 
in  this  respect.  He  believed  the  architect  to  be 
the  best  man  to  take  out  the  quantities,  and  fol- 
lowed that  practice  himself  ;  in  the  other  case, 
the  architect  might  place  his  client  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  surveyor  friendly  to  a  contractor. 
The  former  plan  greatly  assisted  the  architect  in 
realising  his  design,  and  often  saved  time  and 
money  to  the  client.  Quantity  surveyors  were 
mortal,  and  feeling  their  responsibility  for  mis- 
takes, were  tempted  to  err  on  the  side  of  suffi- 
ciency in  quantities.  He  made  the  drawings, 
specifications,  and  bills  of  quantities  parts  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  thought  one  of  the 
most  important  parties  to  a  building  transaction 
— the  client — had  been  overlooked  in  this  dis- 
cussion. A  man  intending  to  build  consulted  an 
architect  with  full  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
ability,  and  would  naturally  object  if  he  were 
informed  that  the  architect  proposed  to  hand 
over  an  important  work,  involving  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  building,  to  a  third  party,  a  total 
stranger.  He  believed  that  the  retention  of  this 
work  in  his  own  hands  had  been  of  practical 
advantage,  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  his 
clients.  At  the  settlement  of  accounts  an  archi- 
tect could  easily  show  the  builder  what  was, 
and  what  was  not,  in  the  contract,  whereas  the 
surveyor  could  only  arrive  at  the  facts  after  a 
long  and  tedious  process,  and  as,  where  there  was 
no  clerk  of  works,  he  often  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  the  foreman,  the  surveyor  received  an 
unconscious  bias  in  favour  of  the  builder.  If 
it  were  said  that  the  architect  would  be  biassed 
in  arbitrating  by  his  quantities,  such  a  man 
was  not  fit  to  assume  the  name  of  architect. 
The  practice  appeared  to  be  growing  to  do  with- 
out contracts  altogether. 

Mr.  MacVicae  Anderson  suggested  that  the 
practice  of  architects  taking  out  their  own 
quantities  appeared  to  be  so  prevalent  in  the 
provinces,  and  in  use  to  some  extent  in  London, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  for  the  Institute  to 
attempt  to  legislate  against  it,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  present.  Still  he  considered  that  in  the 
abstract  it  was  undesirable.  The  more  closely 
architects  made  their  profession  an  art,  the 
more  highly  it  would  be  esteemed.  "Whoever 
took  out  the  quantites,  and  especially  if  the 
architect  did  so,  it  was  better  to  make  the 
charges  direct,  and  not  to  let  the  fees  come 
through  the  hands  of  any  tradesman.  The 
argument  of  the  last  speaker,  as  to  the  client's 
loss  of  confidence  in  an  architect  who  gave  the 
quantities  out,  could  be  applied  with  equal  force 
to  giving  the  work  of  construction  to  a  builder  ; 
why  should  not  the  architect  do  all  the  work  ? 
He  could  see  no  objection  to  having  the  quanti- 
ties part  of  the  contract.  Two  disagreeable 
questions  had  recently  come  before  the  council 
as  to  quantities,  one  in  which  an  architect  de- 
fended himself  for  sharing  commission  with  the 
quantity  surveyor  on  the  ground  that  the  prac- 
tice was  common,  a  point  on  which  they  were 
obliged  to  correct  him  as  to  the  custom  ;  the 
other  in  which  a  heavy  charge  was  made  for  an 
extra  copy  of  drawings  for  the  builder,  and  he 
might  say  that  if  any  gentlemen  thought  the  5 
per  cent,  commission  insufficient  for  an  architect 
he  was  perfectly  justified  in  asking  more. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dove,  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders,  thought 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  architects  would 
experience  difficulty  in  getting  buildors  to  tender 
from  the  quantities  they  took  out  for  themselves. 
The  practice  was  generally  adopted  by  young 
architects,  who  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get  work, 
and  who,  in  ordor  to  keep  the  price  down,  had 
an  inducement  to  attempt  to  mislead  tho  builder 
as  to  tho  amount  of  proposed  cost.  Tho  remody 
would  bo  that  quantities  should  bo  made  part  of 
the  contract ;  but  whether  that  might  not  lead 
to  more  litigation  betwoen  clients  and  buildorp, 


from  the  lattercalling  the  quantities  in  question, 
he  would  leave  architects  to  consider.  Builders 
objected  strongly  to  furnishing  a  complete 
schedule  of  prices,  but  would  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit full  particulars  as  to  extras  and  omissions 
while  the  work  was  being  executed.  They  pre- 
ferred the  quantities  prepared  by  provincial 
architects  to  London  ones,  as  they  were  more 
clear,  having  often  copious  sketches  of  details, 
showing  the  exact  construction  ;  whereas  a 
London  architect  would  refuse  to  allow  the 
details  on  which  he  prided  himself  being  hawked 
about  different  quantity  surveyors'  offices.  He 
suggested  that,  before  any  change  was  made  in 
the  practice  as  to  quantities,  builders  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  discu-sing  the  matter 
with  architects. 

Mr.  Scott,  Glasgow,  urged  that  London 
architects  must  eventually  make  the  bills  of 
quantities  the  basis  of  the  contract,  and  the 
moment  they  did,  the  Glasgow  system  of  re- 
measuring  would  be  as  necessary  as  it  was  the 
most  fair. 

Mr.  Poole,  Manchester,  said  during  30  years' 
practice  he  had  constantly  taken  out  his  own 
quantities,  making  them  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract, and  had  never  had  a  lawsuit  with  a 
builder. 

Mr.  A.  Wateehouse,  A.R.A.,  adverted  to 
the  enormous  advantage  to  all  parties  resulting 
from  making  the  quanties  the  basis  of  contract, 
irrespective  of  the  specification,  as  it  removed 
interest  from  all  parties  in  having  them  either  with 
a  margin  or  not. 

Mr.  Watkins,  Lincoln,  agreed  with  this,  and 
showed  the  necessity  in  that  district  of  taking 
out  one's  own  quantities,  explaining  that  he  took 
them  out  before  writing  his  specification,  and 
handed  a  copy  to  the  client  for  inspection. 
Builders  in  Lincolnshire  now  declined  to  send  in 
tenders  for  works  over  £3,000,  unless  quantities 
were  furnished. 

Mr.  E.  Boardman,  Norwich,  had  also  found 
it  necessary  to  take  out  his  own  quantities,  or 
incur  great  loss  of  time  in  correspondence  with  the 
London  surveyor  who  did  it ;  during  a  practice 
extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had 
never  seen  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
practice.  He  always  consulted  his  clients  as  to 
whether  they  would  incur  the  expense  of  having 
them  taken  out  by  him,  explaining  that  if  not, 
they  must  go  to  the  rag-tag  of  the  city  builders 
for  a  contract,  as  a  large  number  would  not 
tender  without  quantities.  He  had  the  dimen- 
sions, specifications,  quantities,  and  schedules  of 
extras  bound  in  a  book,  and  kept  in  office  for 
reference  and  examination  by  clients. 

Mr.  Young  had  not  found  quantity- surveyors' 
pupils,  at  the  end  of  their  articles,  able  to  make 
out  quantities  independently,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  understand  how,  during  his  five  years' 
training,  an  architect's  pupil  could  master 
the  technicalities  of  the  art  as  well  as  all  the 
details  of  architecture.  There  was  more  liti- 
gation over  architects'  than  surveyors'  quantities. 
If  quantities  were  made  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract, the  class  of  incompetent  surveyors  would 
be  largely  increased,  as  responsibility  for 
accuracy  would  be  diminished. 

Mr.  Goddard,  of  Leicester,  said  an  architect 
in  that  district  must  be  his  own  surveyor,  or 
send  to  London  at  great  loss  of  time.  The  plan 
worked  well  in  the  Midlands,  and  he  deprecated 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  to  in- 
terfere with  the  system ;  any  change  should 
be  in  favour  of  making  the  quantities  part  of 
contract.  He  complained  that  a  local  man  was 
considered  in  the  provinces  as  being  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  London  one,  for  whereas  the 
former  openly  charged  5  per  cent,  commission, 
and  2£  for  quantities,  his  Metropolitan  brother 
only  showed  the  commission,  the  surveyor's 
quantities  being  paid  indirectly  through  the 
builder. 

Mr.  Medland  Tayloe,  in  replying  on  the  dis- 
cussion, expressed  surprise  that  tho  London 
system  of  a  special  quantity  surveyor  had  not 
been  better  supported  by  argument.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  admitted,  except  by  Mr. 
Young,  that  the  architect  was  well  qualified  for 
talcing  out  quantities,  and  that  he  benefited  by 
the  practice,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being 
as  to  whether  it  was  desirable. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  referred  to  the 
old  system  of  appointing  two  surveyors,  repre- 
senting tho  builders  and  surveyors,  still  occa- 
sionally adopted  for  largo  works,  and  said, 
although  tho  process  was  slow,  tho  results  were 
satisfactory.     In    tho    increasingly  -  adopted 


system  under  which  the  architect  appointed  a 
surveyor  in  whom  he  had  implicit  confidence, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion, the  builders  were  not  represented,  and 
hence  it  was  asked,  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
quantities  should  be  part  of  the  contract,  and 
t  he  surveyor  employed  and  duly  paid  by  the  client. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  surveyor 
would  be  relieved  from  his  responsibility,  and 
then  it  was  a  question  whether  the  risk  of  the 
guarantee  being  removed,  if  the  remuneration 
should  not  be  reduced.  This  seemed  only 
logical,  but  would  not  the  change  of  practice, 
while  removing  temptation  to  take  out  quanti- 
ties, lead  to  careless  work,  changes  during 
execution,  and  consequent  remeasurements  ? 
The  last  effect  might  suit  Glasgow  people  ;  but 
an  English  building-owner's  aim  was  to  obtain 
as  accurate  an  estimate  as  possible  from  the  first, 
and  to  avoid  alterations.  The  effect  of  the  modern 
subdivision  of  labour  was  excellent  in  enabling  a 
man  to  apply  his  energies  to  one  branch,  but  while 
he  could  not  imagine  anything  better  than  that 
the  work  of  architect  and  quantity- surveyor 
should  be  kept  distinct,  he  would  urge  all  young 
architects  to  serve  a  few  months  in  a  surveyor's 
office.  It  was  impossible,  after  what  they  had 
heard,  to  deny  that  many  provincial  architects 
must  take  out  their  own  quantities  ;  but  they 
had  only  had  speeches  from  virtuous  architects 
who  made  quantities  part  of  the  contract.  He 
trusted  one  result  of  these  meetings  would  be 
that  architects,  surveyors,  and  authorities  who 
endeavoured  to  protect  themselves  by  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  for  quantities,  while  omitting 
to  make  them  part  of  the  contract,  would 
see  that  such  conduct  did  not  raise  them  in 
the  eyes  of  builders  or  of  the  outside  public. 
The  following  choice  specimens,  culled  from  the 
head  of  a  bill  of  quantities,  had  just  come  under 
his  notice :  — 

"The  quantities  are  condensed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  allowance  must  be  made  in  price  for  all  minor 
matters  and  appurtenances,  and  no  claim  shall  after- 
wards be  made  on  account  thereof,  or  for  any  mistake  or 
variation  therein,  as  the  builder  must  include  sufficient 
for  the  works  to  be  finished  complete,  the  quantities 
being  net." 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  had  been  draughted  by  Mr. 
MacVicar  Anderson,  and  which,  after  a  few 
verbal  alterations  suggested  by  Messrs.  "Water- 
house,  Chas.  Fowler,  Randall,  and  Poole,  were 
carried  nem.  con.,  in  the  following  form  :  — 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable — 

1.  That  when  architects  take  out  their  own  quantities, 
they  should  do  so  with  the  concurrence  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  and  that  the  charge  for  them  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  employer,  as  in  the  case  of  other  pro- 
fessional work,  and  not  through  the  medium  cf  a  con- 
tractor. 

2.  That  where  quantities  are  supplied  by  architects,  or 
by  persons  in  their  employ,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
form  part  of  the  contract. 

3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  takes  out  the 
quantities  to  supply  to  the  builder,  at  his  request,  a 
certified  copy  of  the  dimensions  on  which  the  bills  are 
based. 

And  that  these  resolutions  be  reported  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

In  the  afternoon,  closely  followinar  the  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutions,  the  question  of  "  Com- 
petitions" was  introduced  for  discussion.  Pro- 
fessor Kerb,  Vice -Chairman  of  the  Institute 
Committee,  occupied  the  chair  in  Mr.  Barry's 
absence.  The  attendance  of  architects  at  no 
period  of  the  meeting  exceeded  15.  The  Chair- 
man mentioned  that  they  had  met  under 
peculiar  difficulties,  for  the  committee  appointed 
after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Porter's  paper  at  the 
Institute  had  prepared  a  report,  but  would  be 
unable  to  submit  it.  This  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  the  report  was  ordered  by  resolution  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Council  before  being  issued 
to  the  members,  and  it  was  of  so  exhaustive  a 
character  that  that  body  had  apparently  been 
unable  to  digest  its  contents,  and  had  referred  it 
back  to  the  committee  on  the  ground  that  it 
dealt  with  only  one  portion  of  the  subject. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  only 
possible  to  indicate  the  leading  features  and  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  upon  them.  Mr. 
Porter  had  shown  in  his  paper  that  the  net 
result  of  most  competitions  had  been  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  profession,  i.e.,  that  the  actual  ex- 
penditure of  money  on  drawings  greatly  exceeded 
the  amount  awarded  in  premiums,  and 
bosides  this  thero  was  a  great  loss  of  time  and 
labour,  and  insult  was  added  to  injury,  by  the 
unfairness  of  many  conditions.  Tho  committee 
desired  to  secure  fair  play  and  fair  remuneration 
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for  those  competing.  The  first  could  not,  per- 
haps, be  always  insured,  but  no  body  of  men 
need  work  without  adequate  payment.  Ho  pro- 
posed to  the  meeting'  three  points  for  considera- 
tion :  "Whether  the  appointment  of  a  professional 
assessor  would  secure  fair  play  ;  if  so,  should  he 
be  appointed  from  the  first  to  draw  up  condi- 
tions? Next,  whether  the  principle  should  not  be 
put  forth,  that  competitors,  being  the  servants  of 
the  promoters,  should  not  all  be  remunerated  ? 
and  if  the  conditions  were  thus  altered,  should 
competitions  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  by 
the  profession  ? 

A  conversational  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
several  speakers  expressed  their  annoyance  that  on 
a  technical  question  of  etiquette  there  should  be 
no  substantial  proposition  put  before  the  meeting 
for  consideration.  Mr.  Porter  submitted,  in- 
formally, the  heads  of  the  report,  which  appear 
substantially,  although  not  in  the  same  order  and 
with  amplified  detail,  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting.  It  included 
the  appointment  of  a  professional  assessor  from 
the  outset  of  a  competition,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  premium  and  motto  systems,  it  being  sug- 
gested that  in  works  over  £3,000  two  competi- 
tions should  be  held ;  an  open  one  free  to  all, 
for  sketches  only,  and  a  limited  one  by  selected 
competitors,  all  of  whom  should  be  paid  an  equal 
proportion  of  a  sum  between  1  and  2h  per 
cent,  on  the  total  cost,  the  selected  archi- 
tect to  be  actually  given  the  work  or 
to  have  a  legal  claim  on  the  promoters. 
Mr.  James  Brooks  expressed  his  approval  of 
competitions  in  themselves,  and  suggested  that 
those  entering  upon  them  should  stipulate  as 
essential  that  a  professional  referee  be  appointed, 
and  if  this  were  granted,  as  it  must  be  if  archi- 
tects were  resolute,  endeavour  to  push  the  van- 
tage backwards,  and  to  get  the  referee  employed 
to  revise  the  conditions,  and  ultimately  to  pre- 
pare them.  He  was  confident  that  by  persistent 
effort  they  would  slowly  impress  their  views  on 
promoters  of  competitions.  Mr.  Dawson  held 
that  the  defect  of  the  numerously-signed  me- 
morial, promoted  by  Mr.  Cole  Adams,  and 
presented  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Street,  was 
that  it  was  confined  to  the  appointment  of 
referee  after  the  competition  conditions  were 
drawn  up,  and  as  adjudicator  merely.  Such  a 
limitation  only  made  things  worse.  Mr.  Cole 
Adams  replied  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  get  so  large  a  support  to  any  less  general 
proposal,  and  that  it  was  a  stepping-stone  to 
further  progress.  He  explained  that  no  one 
who  had  signed  it  had  thereby  promised  to 
abstain  from  competing  where  no  assessor  was 
appointed,  but  had  merely  subscribed  to  the 
opinion  that  this  was  desirable.  He  referred  in 
strong  terms  to  the  "  downright  lying  "  of  many 
architects  in  their  competition  estimates.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Page  concurred  in  most  of  the  recommen- 
dations, but  could  not  see  how  they  were  to  be 
brought  before  promoters,  or  enforced  upon 
them,  or  on  young  architects ;  to  which  Mr. 
Poeter  replied  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  an  hon. 
local  correspondent  to  the  Institute  in  every  dis- 
trict, who  should  post  them  in  any  contemplated 
competition,  when  the  Council  would  bring  their 
views  before  them.  Mr.  Page  thought  this 
desirable,  but  feared  committees  would  simply 
decline  to  adopt  the  suggestions,  unless 
architects  pledged  themselves  not  to  compete  where 
their  proposals  were  not  adopted.  It  was  very 
important  to  limit  the  size  and  detail  of  competi- 
tion drawings,  as  they  were  needlessly  expensive, 
and  the  works  were  never  carried  out  from  the 
premiated  designs.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Poeter 
as  to  the  excessive  cost  of  competitions,  and 
thought  his  statistics  entirely  problematical, 
and  bdsed  on  too  high  estimates  Mr.  H.  W. 
Pbatt  thought  all  architects  would  desire  the 
appointment  of  a  professional  assessor,  but  the 
attempt  to  force  it  on  promoters  would  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  competition,  as  the 
assessor's  fee  would  stick  in  their  throats; 
limited  competitions  should  be  rather  en- 
couraged. Mr.  Aldbidge,  of  Liverpool, 
remarked  on  the  totally  inadequate  sums 
stipulated  by  committees  ftr  proposed  buildings 
as  the  incentive  to  architects  to  give  estimates 
that  they  knew  to  be  delusive  rather  than  put 
themselves  out  of  the  competition  by  an  honest 
statement  of  cost.  In  no  respect  was  an  assessor 
more  needed  than  to  instruct  a  committee  as 
to  the  probable  cost  of  a  building.  Not  only 
were  prcmiunn  absolutely  inadequate,  but  they 
were  of  tened  rendered  ridiculous,  and  the  mere 
farce,  by  the  announcement    that    the  first 


premium  would  be  merged  in  the  commission.  An 
architect  should  refuse  thus  to  be  mulcted  of  his 
prize.  Mr.  Page  considered  the  competition 
should  be  rather  of  designers  than  of  designs, 
and  strongly  supported  the  proposed  preliminary 
sketch  competition,  to  which  the  Chairman  re- 
plied by  asking  what  remedy  Mr.  Page  would 
suggest  in  a  choice  of  designers  if  a  competitor 
had  the  design  made  for  him — a  practice  not 
altogether  unheard  of  ?  In  closing  the  meeting, 
he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Competition 
Society  of  architects. 

adjourned  discussion. 

In  the  evening,  the  discussion  on  competitions 
was  resumed.  Mr.  C.  Barry  occupied  the  chair, 
and  having  apologised  for  the  non-production  of 
the  committee's  report,  indicated  its  purport, 
and  said  that  the  Council  would  be  greatly 
guided  in  their  decision  by  the  expression  of 
opinion  they  might  have,  especially  from  pro- 
vincial membsrs.  The  feeling  of  the  Council, 
guided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  this  report, 
was  expressed  in  the  suggestions  they  recently 
made  to  the  Municipal  Buildings  Committee  of 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lord  Provost.  These  conditions  had  been  adopted 
by  the  committee,  but  were  yet  to  be  submitted 
to  the  town-council  (they  will  be  found 
summarised  on  p.  561,  in  our  report  from 
our  Glasgow  correspondent).  In  that  case, 
in  which  the  competition  would  have  to  be 
held  over  again,  the  conditions  originally  issued 
were  incompatible,  as  a  substantial  building  of 
a  certain  area  and  number  and  height  of  floors 
was  asked  for,  which  cubed  out  at  the  stipulated 
cost  at  7jd.  per  cube  foot.  Such  incompatible 
conditions  often  led  to  their  being  entirely 
thrown  over,  and  so  gave  rise  to  favouritism  in 
the  selection.  It  was  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee to  make  the  award  of  the  assessor  absolutely 
binding  ;  but  he  believed  this  wo  aid  need  to  be 
modified,  as  promoters  having  th?  control  of  the 
purse  would  not  abdicate  their  power  of  selec- 
tion, and  architects  were  not  at  present  as  im- 
plicitly trusted  in  competitions  as  were  medical 
men  in  cases  of  illness.  The  premium  system 
was  in  every  way  vicious,  instilling  a  gambling 
spirit  into  the  minds  of  competitors,  and  giving 
promoters  the  idea  that  they  were  obliging  the 
architectural  profession,  instead  of  being  obliged 
by  them  with  suggestions  at  a  very  low  cost. 
He  therefore  concurred  in  their  proposed  aboli- 
tion in  favour  of  open  and  unpaid  sketch  com- 
petitions, to  be  followed  by  a  limited  one  in  which 
all  received  an  honorarium.  This  could  not  be 
adopted  in  very  small  competitions,  for  which  a 
different  scheme  would  be  proposed.  The  pro- 
posal to  appoint  local  correspondents  in  each 
district,  to  notify  the  Council  as  to  proposed 
competitions,  was  highly  important,  as  at  pre- 
sent the  Council  frequently  only  heard  of  a  case 
after  the  conditions  were  published,  and  the  pro- 
moters then  refused  to  stultify  themselves  by 
recalling  them. 

Mr.  Bruton,  Oxford,  described  the  recent 
Chipping  Norton  Cemetery  competition,  in  which 
70  or  80  designs  were  sent  in  fora  £10  premium, 
the  total  cost  being  £500  ;  a  design  from  a  firm 
was  accepted,  and  from  it,  without  obtaining 
specification  or  working  diawings,  tenders 
were  invited  and  after  one  for  £510  had  been 
accepted,  the  premiated  architects  were  instruc- 
ted to  prepare  detailed  drawings,  &c,  without 
further  remuneration.  He  should  like  to  know 
if  payment  was  suggested  by  the  committee 
from  the  architects  indulging  in  a  competition, 
for  he  had  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in 
the  case  of  a  well-known  competition  of  a  few 
years  since,  to  a  mm  who,  in  advertising 
the  matter,  promised  to  return  the  money 
on  receipt  of  drawings.  He  sent  in  drawings, 
but  had  never  been  able  to  get  his  money 
refunded. 

Mr.  Honeyman  mentioned  that  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects  was  also  consulted  by 
the  Lord  Provost,  as  to  the  present  Municipal 
Buildings  Competition  in  that  city,  and  they  had, 
without  consultation  with  this  Institute,  given 
advice  similar  in  purport.  While  competitors 
entertained  and  evinced  the  idea  that  they  were 
benefited  by  being  allowed  to  compete,  com- 
mittees would  feel  justified  in  offering  very  little 
inducements.  He  feared  it  would  be  difficult 
for  architects  to  give  expression  to  their  views, 
as  those  who  would  make  united  action  were  in 
a  terrible  minority.  Mr.  J.  Fowleb,  Louth, 
urged  the  importance  of  binding  promoters  to 
adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  the  referee ; 


but  several  speakers  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Mr.  Watkiuiouse  said,  in  his  ex- 
perience as  an  assessor,  several  matters  had 
struck  him  from  time  to  time.  One  was  that 
very  often  the  instructions  issued  restricted  tho 
competitors  too  closely,  and  also  hampered  the 
referee.  Another  thing  was  that  promoters 
needed  to  be  informed  that  architects  did  not 
care  for  their  premiums,  but  were  anxious  to 
get  their  work,  and  this  would  be  facilitated  by 
abolishing  premiums.  Competitors  often  adopted 
a  mistaken  course  by  sending  in  alternative  de- 
signs. The  second  designs,  being  often  late  and 
unaccompanied  by  an  attached  description,  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  referee,  and  acted  rather  to 
the  competitor's  detriment,  as  indicating  that 
he  had  not  decided  what  was  best.  He  knew 
he  was  treading  on  delicate  ground  when  he 
suggested  that  the  modern  practice  of  sending 
designs  in  black  and  white  might  advantageously 
be  abandoned  for  the  older  plan  of  colouring 
them;  tut  he  believed  the  latter  method,  for 
perspectives,  showed  more  distinctly  the  archi- 
tect's artistic  capabilities.  One  word  as  to  the 
morals  of  competitions.  Many  men  who  would 
not  utter  a  word  that  was  not  true,  allowed  their 
pencils  to  tell  lies  ;  many  a  tower  and  spire  was 
carried  higher  in  the  perspective  than  the  eleva- 
tion or  section  would  warrant.  Mr.  Pownall 
asked  Mr.  Waterhouse  his  opinion  of  feketch- 
competitions — as  for  Manchester  Town-hall,  for 
instance  ?  Mr.  Waterhouse  :  Oh,  there,  I  think, 
it  worked  very  well.  (Applause.)  The  Chair- 
man then  read  seriatim  proposed  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Council,  which,  after  an  hour's 
further  discussion  and  slight  amendment  and 
amplification,  were  finally  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  That  the  promoters  of  an  intended  competition,  as 
their  first  step,  should  appoint  one  or  more  professional 
assessors,  Fellows  of  the  Hoyal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects (of  not  less  than  fifteen  years'  practice)  .whose  names 
should  be  published  in  the  original  advertisements  and 
instructions. 

2.  That  the  assessor  or  assessors  ought  to  draw  up  the 
particulars  and  conditions,  or  advise  upon  and  supplement 
them  if  already  drawn  up. 

3.  That  the  decision  of  the  assessor  or  assessors  ought 
to  govern  the  choice  unless  insuperable  objections  shall 
arise. 

i.  That  competitions  should  be  initiated  either  (A)  by 
inviting  preliminary  sketches  involving  only  moderate  cost 
to  each  competitor,  preparatory  to  a  final  competition,  or 
(B)  by  personal  invitation  without  sketches. 

If  (A),  by  advertisement,  inviting  architects  willing  to 
compete  for  (here  describe  the  intended  work)  to  send  in 
their  names  by  a  given  day,  on  receipt  of  which  each 
applicant  will  be  supplied  with  the  instructions  prepared 
under  the  advice  of  the  professional  assessors.  Each  appli- 
cant from  such  instructions  to  send  in  by  a  given  date  a 
sketch  design  (here  describe  limit  and  character  of  such 
sketches) .  The  promoters,  with  the  advice  of  the  profes- 
sional assessors,  will  select  from  such  sketch  designs  not 
less  than  (here  specify  the  number),  the  authors  of  which 
shall  be  invited  to  join  in  a  final  competition,  in  which 
each  shall  receive  for  the  preparation  of  his  design  a  sum 
to  be  fixed  by  the  promoters,  with  the  advice  of  the  asses- 
sors. From  these  designs  a  choice  to  be  made  of  the 
architect  to  carry  out  the  work. 

If  (B)  without  sketches:  by  advertisement,  invitiDg 
architects,  willing  to  compete  for  (here  describe  the  in- 
tended work)  to  send  in  their  names  by  a  given  day,  with 
such  other  information  as  the  candidate  may  think  likely 
to  advance  his  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  competition. 
From  these  names  the  promoters,  with  the  advice  of  the 
professional  assessors,  will  select  (here  specify  the  number) 
to  compete ;  and  each  competitor  (hus  selected  will 
receive  £  (here  state  the  amount)  for  the  preparation 
of  his  design.  From  these  designs  a  choice  to  be  made  of 
the  architect  to  carry  out  the  work. 

5.  That  the  eventual  employment  of  the  author  of  the 
best  design,  as  the  only  real  prize  of  the  competition, 
ought  to  be  considere  1  an  obligation  of  honour,  if  it  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished. 

6.  That  every  member  of  the  body  promoting  the  com- 
petition, and  every  assessor,  must  necessarily  abstain 
from  taking  part  in  the  competition,  or  acting  as  archi- 
tect in  the  execution  of  the  proposed  work. 

7.  That  the  work,  if  carried  out  in  any  shape,  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  architect  whose  design  has 
beenadjuged  to  be  the  best,  and  he  should  be  thereby 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  intended  work,  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  alone  been  professionally  consulted. 

8.  That  in  case  a  competition  has  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  an  architect,  and  the  instructions  to  him  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter  are  not  given  within  twelve  months 
from  the  t  me  of  the  architect  being  so  selected,  heshoul  I 
be  paid  at  the  usual  professional  rate,  under  theadviceof 
the  assessors,  inclusive  of  the  sum  paid  to  him  in 
common  with  the  other  competitors,  and  such  payment 
should  be  taken  on  account  of  commission,  should  the 
work  be  at  a  future  time  carried  out  from  the  designs 
submitted  by  him  in  competition,  and  under  his  superin- 
tendence. 

9.  That  if  the  employer  desires  to  possess  or  retain  any 
other  of  the  designs,  except  the  one  adjudged  to  be  the 
best,  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  by 
making  payment  to  the  author  (if  he  be  willing  to  part 
with  his  draw  ngs). 

10.  That  where  preliminary  sketches  are  submitted, 
each  competitor  should  be  at  liberty  to  sign  his  sketches 
or  adopt  a  motto  ;  but  in  all  other  cases  he  should  sign 
his  name  to  his  drawings. 

U.  Thit  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  be  respectfully  requested  to  take  the  initiative 
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in  establishing  a  system  of  competition  on  the  above 
basis,  and  in  procuring  for  it  the  adhesion  of  the 
whole  profession  throughout  the  country. 

WEDNESDAY 
Was  a  day  of  visits.  The  Law  Courts  -were 
inspected  in  the  morning,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Street,  as  referred  to  elsewhere.  In  the 
afternoon  SirE.  Leighton's  residenca  in  Holland 
Park-road  was  visited  by  a  large  party,  when 
Mr.  Aitchison's  mode  of  construction  and  scheme 
of  decoration  were  freely  discussed,  the  colour 
and  ornament,  especially  in  the  Arab  Hall, 
evoking  general  and  little-qualified  admiration, 
although  some  of  the  structural  details  of  the 
house,  the  absence  of  lintels  or  flat  arches  from 
the  east  arcade  and  some  window-heads,  and 
the  manner  adopted  for  uniting  the  Mooresque 
and  Renaissance  features  came  in  for  some 
criticism.  The  choice  collection  of  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art,  with  which  the  house  is 
filled,  were  examined  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure.  The  staircase  and  other  details  were 
illustrated  in  the  Building  News  for  November 
9  and  30,  1866;  the  interiors  of  study,  dining- 
room,  and  hall,  December  22,  1876  ;  the  garden- 
front,  by  a  perspective  (accompanied  by  a  full 
description),  October  1,  1880,  and  the  interior 
of  Arab  Hall,  October  8,  1880.  We  have  re- 
ferred in  another  column  to  the  visit  afterwards 
paid  to  the  new  Hospital  for  Consumption,  at 
Brompton.  In  the  evening  a  conversazione  took 
place  at  the  Iastitute  rooms. 

THURSDAY. 

In  the  morning  a  visit  was  paid  to  Lambeth 
Potteries,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Doulton  and 
Co.,  and  in  the  afternoon  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  received  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  con- 
ference, at  his  town  residence,  Hertford  House, 
Manchester-square. 

Last  evening  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference was  to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Street,  when  papers  on  murul  decoration 
were  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cracc,  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 
We  shall  continue  our  detailed  report  of  the 
Conference  proceedings  next  week. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Earl  Cowper,  after 
promising  to  subscribe  £500  towards  the  restoration 
of  St.  Albau's  Abbey,  objected  to  some  of  the  work 
that  w.-is  being  done  there.  Consequently  he  re- 
fused to  pay  his  subscription.  Thereupon,  an  ac- 
tion was  brought  against  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Verulam  and  the  rest  of  the  committee,  to  recover 
the  sum,  the  work  having  been  contracted  for.  On 
tho  eve  of  tho  trial  Earl  Cowper's  defence  has,  it 
is  said,  been  abandoned,  under  Bigh  legal  advice. 

Frome  St.  Quinton  Church  was  reopened  on 
Wednesday  week  after  restoration  by  Mr.  Davis, 
builder,  of  Langport.  No  architect's  Dame  in 
mentioned  in  the  lcci.1  account  of  the  restoration  ; 
but  we  see  it  stated  that  "  tho  walls  in  tho  interior 
have  been  scraped,  and  coloured  where  necessary  ; 
and  tho  font,  an  exceedingly  old  piece  of  stone- 
work, lias  been  bi  'ghtentd." 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


NEW  STABLES  FOE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  group  of  stable 
buildings  about  to  be  erected  in  Brick-street, 
Park-lane,  for  the  Marquis,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  James  Brooks,  and  is  taken  from  a 
drawing  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.     There  will  be  accommodation  for 
fourteen  horses  in  one  range  of  buildings,  placed 
next  a  central  court  of  somewhat  irregular  form. 
Of  these,  twelve  will  be  in  two  six-stall  stables, 
and  two  in  loose-boxes,  while  four  more  horses 
will  be  placed  in  loose-boxes  in  another  range  of 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court. 
There  will  be  also  a  cleaning-shed  for  horses,  a 
harness-room,  and  a  spacious  shed  enclosed  all 
round  and  lighted  by  a    skylight    for  the 
carriages  and  for  carriage-cleaning  operations. 
On  the  first  floor,  facing  Brick-street,  will  be  a 
residence  for  the  coachman,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  upper  story  will  be  occupied  with  lofts 
and  dormitories,   and    mess-room    for  eight 
helpers,  together  with  lavatories,   etc.  The 
buildings  will  be  faced  with  redbrick,  ail  mould- 
ings being  formed  in  the  same  material,  and  the 
stonework  will  be  of  red  Mansfield.     The  sides 
of  the  cleaning-spaces  will  be  faced  with  glazed 
bricks,  which  will  be  introduced  in  bands  of 
different  tints,  and  a  dado  of  Staffordshire  blue 
bricks  will  be  formed  on  the  face  of  all  the 
walls  next  the  stable  court.     The  flooring  of 
upper  story  throughout  will  be  fireproof.  The 
surfaces  of  loft  floors  will  be  of  asphalte,  and 
the  rest  of  Gregory's  wocd-block  paving  or 
Minton's  tiles.     The  roofs  are  intended  to  be 
covered  with  Pen  Moyle  green  slates ;  and 
thorough  ventilation  is  proposed  to  be  introduced 
through  the  whole  range  of  buildings.  The 
stables  and  loose-boxes  will  have  fresh  air  ad- 
mitted by  means  of  large  gratings  in  the  window 
recesses,  and  the  supply  regulated  by  hinged 
flaps ;  vitiated  air  will  be  extracted  by  shafts 
from  the  ceilings  of  the  stables,  communicating 
with  Sharpe's  Crown  ejectors  fixed  above  the 
roofs.    The  stables  and  coach-houses  will  be 
paved  with  Adamantine  clinkers,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fittings  will  be  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Musgrave.    It  is  intended  that  these  shall  com- 
prise the  most  recent  improvements  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  and  that  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments shall  be  of  the  most  perfect  description. 
The  carriage-houses  and  harness-room  will  be 
kept  warm  by  hot-water  coils,  and  means  of 
drawing  hot  water  as  well  as  cold  will  be  pro- 
vided both  in  the  carriage-cleaning  place  and 
the  horse-cleaning  place.     Every  endeavour 
will,  in  short,  be  used  to  render  the  establish- 
ment thoroughly  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

NORTH  HALL,  NEWNHAM. 

NoRTn  Hall  is  the  second  portion  of  Newnham 
College,  which  has  been  built,  the  former  part 
having  been  opened  in  1S77.  The  present 
building  accommodates  about  38  students,  and 
is  arranged  for  future  extension.  It  was 
opened  in  Oct.,  1880.  The  cost  was  about 
£10,000.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons,  of  Cambridge 
and  Saffron  Walden,  were  the  contractors,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  clerk  of  works.  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys  is  the  architect. 

nOUSE  AT  RANMOOR,  SHEFFIELD. 

This  house  has  been  erected  at  Ranmoor,  near 
Sheffield,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
F.S.A. 

OARWAY  CHURCH. 

This  remarkable  but  little-known  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  of  which  we  give  this  week 
a  series  of  illustrations,  has  for  some  years  been 
undergoing  a  gradual  and  conservative  restora- 
tion. It  possesses  two  probably  uniquo  12th 
century  features — a  massive  tower,  27ft.  square, 
standing  at  an  angle  about  three  yards  from  the 
N.W.  corner  of  nave  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  passage,  and  an  elaborately-carved 
chancel  arch,  in  excellent  preservation,  possess- 
ing some  unusual  features.  A  gallery  formerly 
extended  across  tho  west  end  and  halfway  along 
tho  north  side  of  the  nave.  Whin  this  was 
removed,  the  cap  of  the  churchyard-cross  was 
fortunately  discovered  seiving  as  a  fuunelation- 
stone  to  ono  of  tho  posts,  anel  tho  cross  itself  was 
found  a  short  time  before  in  a  farmyard.  The 
steps,  base,  and  portion  of  the  octagonal  shaft 
arc  in  situ  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  tho 


cross  will  shortly  be  restored  according  to  the 
design  illustrated.  The  incised  stone  altar  was 
found  bottom  upwards  amongst  the  paving,  and 
is  now  in  its  proper  position  again.  The  nave 
and  chancel  were  a  short  time  back  completely 
blocked  up  with  large  high-backed  pews  of  every 
imaginable  shape  and  size,  and  the  chapel  was 
partitioned  off  from  the  church  and  used  as  a 
Sunday-school.  All  this  has  now  been  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  we  publish,  the 
fifteen  14th-century  oak  benches,  with  ends  4in-. 
in  thickness,  placed  in  the  nave  with  ordinary 
church  chairs  to  make  up  the  required 
accommodation  for  worshippers,  while  the 
font  has  found  its  way  to  the  west-end 
entrance  again,  and  the  space  in  tower 
below  the  ringing-chamber  has  been  floored  and 
utilised  for  a  vestry.  The  original  14th-century 
curved  roof-timbers  over  the  nave  have  been 
found  to  exist  behind  the  plastered  ceiling,  and 
will  be  shortly  opened  out.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  make  any  changes  in  the  exterior,  except 
those  repairs  which  the  Deglect  of  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  half  render  necessary.  The  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  and  possibly  the 
Knights  Templars  before  them,  lived  in  the 
religious  house  hard  by,  the  only  portion  of 
which  that  has  escaped  destruction  being 
a  circular  columbarium,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion carved  in  the  tympanum  of  its  doorway 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  "Brother  Richard  ;' 
erected  it  in  1326.  The  Incorporated  and  Local 
Church  Building  Societies  have  both  assisted 
the  work  with  grants;  but  owingto  the  principal 
landed  proprietor  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds  required .. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingcn  Barker  is  the  architect 
engaged. 

NEW  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  SUEBITON-HILL. 

This  chapel  is  one  of  the  ten  to  which  the  late 
Sir  F.  Lycett  gave  an  extra  sum  of  £500  if  erected 
this  year.  It  will  occupy  afine  site  on  Surbiton- 
hill  in  the  main  road.  The  materials  are  best 
red  bricks  and  Bath  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  slate. 
The  chapel  only  will  be  built  at  present,  space 
being  left  behind  it  for  schools.  1,000  sittings 
are  provided,  660  on  ground-floor,  330  in 
galleries.  The  tower  and  spire  are  about  120ft. 
high.  The  works  will  be  begun  at  once.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Dashwood  House,  9, 
New  Broad-street,  is  the  architect.  The  cost 
is  a  little  over  £5,000. 

BOHLER  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  E. 

The  ground -floor  is  occupied  by  school  and 
class-rooms,  heating-chamber,  offices  for  boys 
and  girls,  &c.  The  height  of  these  rooms  is 
about  13ft.  clear.  The  chapel  is  59ft.  by 
37ft.  6iD.,  and  has  a  gallery  round  three  sides, 
the  end  one  being  deep.  The  ceiling  is  a  very 
flat  curve,  and  is  some  30ft.  from  floor  to  highest 
part.  Ventilation  is  by  inlet  tubes  and  two- 
large  Howarth's  ventilators  in  roof.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick.  The  fact  that  the 
chapel  stands  over  the  East  London  Railway 
necessitated  placing  the  tower  where  it  now 
stands,  this  being  clear  of  the  tunnel.  The 
rest  of  the  chapel  is  on  the  tunnel ;  this  incurred 
additional  expense  in  the  foundations.  The 
tower-roof  is  tiled,  the  chapel  slated.  Mr.  J. 
Bentley,  of  Waltham  Abbey,  is  contractor  for 
the  superstructure,  and  the  work  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  Early 
Hollis  at  a  cost  of  £3,900. 


The  Commissioners  for  the  Sydney  International 
Exhibition,  have  given  a  "  Third  award,"  "  based 
upon  inherent  and  comparative  meiit,  with  their 
diploma  and  medal,"  to  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman, 
architect,  Southend,  for  his  picture  of  the  ancient 
porch  of  the  parish-church  of  South  Benfleet.  This 
picture  was  first  exhibited  in  London,  and  was 
selected  by  H.M.  Commissioners  to  represent  with 
others  English  Art  at  tho  late  Paiis  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  subsequently  for  the  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  International  Exhibitions.  A  copy,  we 
should  add,  was  purchased  by  the  authorities  at 
South  Kensington,  for  the  schools  connected  with 
the  Museum. 

St.  Anne's  Church,  Bewdley,  was  reopened  on 
Monday, after  impoitant  renovations  and  improve- 
ments. The  new  chancel- window  and  now  brass- 
work  for  chancel  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham  ;  the  other  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Christopher  Bo untney, 
of  Bewdley,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  architect,  Kidderminster. 


iay.  is.  im 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  R.I.B.A. 

PROFESSOR  STREET  lias  been  elected 
President  of  the  Institute  by  87  votes 
to  S3.  The  result  is  satisfactory  in  itself, 
but  there  are  still  probably  some  people 
who  think  a  good  thing  has  been  done  not 
in  the  best  possible  way.  The  new  Presi- 
dent is  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  his 
profession.  He  is  the  architect  of  the  best 
building  of  our  generation,  and  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  connection  with  that  building,  in 
addition  to  the  genius  required  for  its  con- 
ception, an  ability  to  modify  his  design  in 
conformity  with  necessity  without  sacrifi- 
cing its  beauty,  in  a  degree  which  few,  if 
any,  other  architects  have  ever  shown.  Pro- 
fessor Street  is,  moreover,  as  admirable  an 
exponent  of  his  art  as  he  is  a  master.  His 
recent  Academy  lectures  afford  but  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  grasp  he  has  of  the 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  architecture,  and  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  he  cer- 
tainly brings  to  that  body  much  more  in  the 
way  of  reputation  than  he  is  likely  to  get. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  a  majority  of 
his  opponents  at  Monday's  election  would 
cheerfully  acknowledge  these  facts.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  vote  against 
him  ?  Partly  from  an  idea,  which  it  must 
fairly  be  acknowledged  had  very  good 
grounds  to  rest  on,  that  they  were  bound, 
having  assented  to  certain  rules,  to  adhere 
to  them;  and  partly  from  something  like 
chivalry,  which  displayed  itself  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Burges,  published  in  this  journal,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  in  which  its  lamented 
writer  deprecated  "making  a  set"  at  the 
other  candidate.  These  considerations — 
most  creditable  in  themselves,  without  doubt 
influenced  many  voters  against  Professor 
Street,  who  must  in  their  hearts  have  felt 
much  as  Sarsfield  felt  after  the  capitulation 
of  Limerick,  when  rallied  by  some  of  the 
officers  in  the  English  army,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Only  change  kings  with  us,  and  we  will 
willingly  try  our  luck  with  you  again  !"  The 
sentiment  of  the  profession  outside,  regard- 
less of  smaller  issues,  undoubtedly  was  right 
on  the  main  question.  Architecturally,  the 
contest  was  the  Griffin  against  the  Law 
Courts,  and  no  one  could  doubt  but  that 
outside  opinion  would  make  itself  felt 
within  the  Institute.  Still,  many  people 
foresaw  what  the  event  has  proved,  that  the 
struggle  would  be  a  close  one,  and  that  a 
candidate  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  probably  have  been  supported 
merely  by  the  officialism  of  the  Institute  and 
its  connections,  would  attract  much  honest 
support  rendered  very  unwillingly,  not  to 
him,  but  to  the  principle  of  which  he  was 
the  representative.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
Mr.  Horace  Jones  may  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  result.  He  has  enlisted  sympathy 
and  support  in  quarters  where  its  continu- 
ance could  hardly  have  been  possible,  and 
in  a  contest  with  a  man,  so  to  speak,  a  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  himself,  made  a 
much  better  fight  than  many  men  might 
have  done  who  are  more  nearly  the  equals 
of  the  new  President. 

Professor  Street  has  all  his  work  before 
him  if  he  is  to  make  his  mark  as  President 
of  the  Institute,  as  he  has  made  it  else- 
where. That  he  will  in  himself  be  a  success 
we  do  not  doubt;  that  he  will  attract  some 
who  have  hitherto  troubled  themselves  very 
little  about  the  Institute  and  its  doings,  we 
hope  and  belies  e  ;  that  he  will  do  much  to 
widen  the  basis  of  the  Institute,  to  extend 
its  professional  influence,  and  to  biing 
within  its  control  and  capability  of  settle- 
ment the  vital  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  profession,  we  hope,  but 
doubt.  If  he  is  to  do  much,  he 
must  have  the  active  support  of  the  better 
class  of  Fellows  and  Associates.  Such  sup- 
port is  not  rendered  by  non-attendance. 
We  overheard  one  distinguished  architect 


remark  on  Monday  night  that  he  had  not 
been  to  Conduit-street  for  fifteen  years,  and 
another  whose  name  is  fairly  well  known, 
that  he  had  been  a  member  eight  years,  and 
had  never  been  there  before.  Of  course,  if 
the  members  of  any  Society  never  go  near 
it,  never  trouble  themselves  about  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  allow  the  management  of  its 
affairs  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  cliques 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  inevitably 
grasp  the  control  of  matters,  they  must  not 
be  surprised  if  things  go  on  anyhow  ;  if  rules 
and  regulations  are  made  which  bring  about 
crises  like  the  one  just  passed  through,  and 
which,  however  they  may  be  surmounted, 
cannot  improve  the  position  of  the  Institute. 
That  Professor  Street's  Presidency  will 
attract  the  abler  members  of  the  Institute 
and  the  profession  we  believe  ;  that  the  rival 
candidate,  if  he  had  been  elected,  would 
have  done  much  to  bring  about  improve- 
ment, or  would  have  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  men  who  wish  to  initiate  it,  we  doubt; 
hence  we  are  glad  of  the  result.  We  trust 
that  the  contest  may  speedily  be  forgotten, 
and  that  Professor  Street  may  be  loyally 
recognised  as  President  of  the  whole  Insti- 
tute, and  not  of  a  section  or  party,  and  that 
all  may  set  themselves  to  work  to  bring 
about  some  of  the  reforms  we  have  so  often 
recommended,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Institute,  as 
the  representative  body  of  the  profession. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  R.I.B.A. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  members  only 
was  held  on  Monday  to  read  the  minutes 
of  the  annual  general  meeting,  held  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  May,  1880  ;  to  receive  and  consider  the 
report  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the  pro- 
perty and  affairs  of  the  Institute  ;  to  elect  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  ;  and  to 
appoint  the  Board  of  Examiners  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  and  19  Vict.  c. 
122,  s.  xxxiii. 

Professor  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  who  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  James  Brooks,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Martineau,  received  the  votes  of  the  majority 
for  President,  leaving  the  Council's  nominee, 
Mr.  Horace  Joues,  with  a  substantial  minority, 
the  number  of  votes  for  Professor  Street  being 
87,  and  for  Mr.  Jones  S3.  At  the  opening  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Whichcord,  the  outgoing 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  report  of 
the  Council  for  the  past  year  was  taken  as  read. 
Professor  Donaldson,  in  an  admirable  spech, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Whichcord, 
and  this  was  briefly  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry.  The  voting  for  the  President  was  then 
proceeded  with,  and  while  the  scrutineers  were 
making  their  examinations  of  the  election  papers, 
a  smart  passage  of  arms  occurred  between  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis.  This  display 
of  feeling  was  unintentionally  originated  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Blomfield,  who  said  plainly,  butin  mode- 
rate terms,  that  those  who  had  acted  with  him  in 
furthering  the  election  of  Mr.  Street  had  not 
consulted  him  before  printing  the  final  circular 
of  Saturday's  date,  which  included  him  with 
others  as  among  those  who  would  support  pro- 
posals for  the  amendments  of  the  existing  by- 
laws, and  he  regretted  they  had  thus  used  his 
name.  The  timely  announcement  of  Mr.  Street's 
election  speedily  put  an  end  to  this  squabble. 
The  re-election  of  Professor  Lewis,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  and  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  as  vice- 
Presidents  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
the  voting  for  the  new  Council,  a  tedious  un- 
dertaking, was  proceeded  with.  Mr.  MacVicar 
Anderson  was  re-elected  by  acclamation  as  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Whichcord,  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  was  re-elected  as  paid  secretary.  Mr. 
Ouvry  was  also  re-elected  as  solicitor  to  the  In- 
stitute. Messrs.  Wyatt  Papworth  and  T.  M. 
Rickman  were  appointed  auditors.  Pro- 
fessor Street,  R.A.,  the  new  President,  ar- 
rived at  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  and 
was  received  with  several  rounds  of  hearty 
applause,  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  members. 
Mr.  Whichcord  at  once  left  the  chair  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Street,  handing  as  he  retired  the  chain  of 
office  to  Professor  Donaldson,  who  immediately 


placed  it  round  the  neck  of  the  new  President, 
remarking  as  ho  did  so,  that  he  hoped  all  dis- 
cord and  division  would  now  cease,  and  that  tho 
history  of  tho  Institute,  under  the  rule  of  Prof. 
Street,  would  be  one  of  continued  prosperity. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  next  drew  attention  to  the 
new  way  of  reporting  and  issuing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meetings,  and  took  objection  to  the 
change  which  had  taken  place.  lie  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  'whether  the  abstracts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, at  present  received  on  Thursdays  after 
the  meetings,  were  to  be  bound  with  the  volume 
of  the  Transactions  which  they  are  promised  at 
the  end  of  the  year?  The  Secretary  said  that 
as  reports  of  the  meetings  appeared  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals  on  Fridays,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  official  pioceedings  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  members  by  Thursday  night, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  if  the  papers 
were  to  be  printed  in  full  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause the  time  allowed  for  members  to  correct 
and  amend  the  official  full  report  of  their  speeches 
was  not  sufficient.  Several  other  speakers 
endorsed  Mr.  Fowler's  remarks,  and  urged  that 
while  the  time  at  their  disposal  from  week  to- 
week  probably  allowed  them  to  read  the  single 
copy  of  the  Transactions,  a  large  volume  of  over 
300  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  never  be 
read  at  all.  Mr.  Edis  also  pointed  out  that 
several  papers,  such  as  the  last  read  before  the 
Institute — viz.,  on  "Electric  Lighting,"  would 
in  six  months'  time  be  of  very  little  value  or  in- 
terest to  members,  however  useful  it  might  be  at 
the  present  moment.  The  President  agreed 
with  the  last  speaker,  and  said  that  the  Council 
would  give  ,the  objections  to  the  present  system 
their  best  attention.  Mr.  MacVicar  Anderson> 
Hon.  Sec,  urged  that  the  new  mode  of  publica- 
tion had  not  been  tried  sufficiently  long  to  war- 
rant _the  objections  to  it  which  had  been  made. 
The  meeting,  however,  was  evidently  not  con- 
vinced by  these  remarks. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  new  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  two  new  names  have  been  introduced,  viz., 
Mr.  James  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Edward  Graham 
Paley,  of  Lancaster  :  — 
t'lomficld  :  Arthur  William,  M.A. 
Brandon:  David,  F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-President. 
Brooks :  James. 
Gates :  Arthur. 

Clarke:  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-President. 

Currey  :  Henry,  Past  Vice-President. 

Gibson  :  John,  Past  Vice-1  resident. 

Hansard  :  Octavius. 

Honeyman:  John  (Glasgow). 

I' Anson:  Edward,  F.G.S  ,  Past  Vice-President. 

Knowles :  James  Thomas. 

Paley  :  Edward  Graham  (Lancaster). 

Vulliamy  :  George,  Past  Vice-President. 

Wateihouse:  Alfred,  A.B.A.,  Past  Vice-President. 

Worthington  :  Thomas  (Manchester). 

Of  the  past  Council,  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard 
attended  all  the  Council  meetings,  which  num- 
bered thirty  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Knowles  29,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  a  similar 
number.  Mr.  Henry  Currey  attended  25,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  24  times.  Mr.  John  Gibson, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  had  only  been  present 
twice,  and  Mr.  George  Vulliamy  only  once  ;  but 
this  was  accounted  for  by  his  having  to  be 
present  at  the  Board  of  Works  on  Mondays,  the 
day  the  Council  meetings  are  held. 

The  meeting  separated  shortly  before  mid- 
night. 


THE  GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILD- 
INGS COMPETITION. 
TITE.  CARRICK,  the  City  Architect,  sub- 
I  y  I  mitted,  on  the  5  th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  new  sketch-plans 
of  the  proposed  municipal  buildings  in  George- 
square,  with  an  accompanying  explanatory  re- 
port, and  there  was  at  the  same  time  laid  before 
the  Council  a  memorandum  of  conditions  which 
the  special  committee  on  the  subject  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  the  new  competition.  In. 
the  difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed, 
Mr.  Carrick  has  sought  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  reconciling  conflicting: 
views.  As  we  anticipated,  he  has  found  it 
impossible  on  the  restricted  space  to  make  pro- 
vision for  an  art- gallery  in  connection  with  the 
buildings,  except  in  the  attics  at  a  height  of 
some  50ft.  from  the  ground,  and  therefore  this- 
portion  of  the  scheme  is  delayed  ;  but  he  sug- 
gests that  "  the  saloons  and  reception-rooms, 
with  the  spacious  lobbies  and  staircases,"  will, 
in  time,  possess  the  attraction  of  pictures,  sculp- 
ture and  other  works  of  art.  It  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  this  sorry  makeshift  will  satisfy 
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those  who  desire  to  see  Glasgow  take  rank  along 
"with  the  other  cities  of  the  Empire  as  a  centre  of 
ait  influence,  though  possibly  they  may  find  it 
inexpedient  to  press  the  matter  further,  at  least 
in  the  meantime.    "  The  new  plans,"  Mr.  Car- 
rick  says  in  his  report,  "  differ  in  many  respects 
from  the  former  sketch -plans,  hut  do  not  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  relative  positions  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  public  service  for 
whose  accommodation  the  scheme  wasoriginated. 
The  principal  alterations  are  in  the  situation  of 
the  council-  chamber,  which  is  placed  so  as  to  front 
George -square,  and  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  portion  of  the  buildings  fronting  John- 
street.    These  arrangements  will  admit  of  the 
formation  of  an  internal  quadrangle  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  will   be  approached  from 
George-square  by  means  of  a  spacious  opening 
similar  to  the  entrance  to  Somerset  House  from 
the  Strand  ;  or  to  the  foreign  offices  erected  in 
Westminster  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir 
Geo.  Gilbert  Scott.    Means  of  communication 
with  Cochrane- street   and   George  street  are 
likewise  provided,  the  latter  being  of  a  subordi- 
nate description.  The  size  of  the  quadrangle  and 
the  openings  into  the  surrounding  streets  will 
secure  the  most  perfect  means  of  light  and  venti- 
lation, and  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  'air 
hunger  '  of  the  most  advanced  sanitarian."  The 
buildings  will  be  four  stories  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  streets,  or  something  like  70ft. 
or  more  in  height.    The  first  two  floors  are 
appropriated  to  the  following  departments — viz., 
the  Offices  of  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Finance  De- 
partment, the  Gas  and  Water  Departments,  the 
Offices  of  the  Clerk  of  Police,  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  the  apartments  of  the  Medical 
Officer.    The  third  floor,  being  the  second  from 
the  level  of  the  street,  is  dedicated  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Town  Council.    The  Council- 
chamber  is  in  the   centre,    fronting  George- 
square,  and  with  the  Lord  Provost's  room, 
refreshment  buffet,  library  committee- room,  and 
apartments  in  connection,  will  occupy  the  whole 
frontage  to  the  square.    The  Commiltee-rooms, 
of  which  there  are  five,  are  in  the  portion  of  the 
buildings  fronting  Cochrane- street.     The  hall, 
with  the  two  adjacent  saloons,  occupy  the  whole 
©f  this  part  of  the  buildings  fronting  George- 
street.    Access  to  the  whole  buildings  is  pro- 
Tided  by  means  of  four  staircases,  two  entering 
from  George -square,  one  from  John-street,  and 
one  from  the  Quadrangle,  all  spacious  and  easy 
ef  ascent.    With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
they  seem  to  be  conceived  in  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  spirit  than  those  under  which  the  former 
plans  were  prepared,  and  to  be  substantially  in 
accord  with  the  suggestions  of  the  London  and 
Local  Institutes  of  Architects.    Briefly  stated, 
the  conditions  are  that  there  shall  be  a  pre- 
liminary competition  open  to  all  ;  that  from  the 
competitors  taking  part  in  it  not  fewer  than  six, 
and  not  more  than  ten,  shall  be  selected  by  an 
architect-assessor,  or  assessors  previously  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  competition.    Plans  of  the 
internal  arrangements,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Car- 
rick,  will  be  submitted  to  competitors  as  show- 
ing the  general  accommodation  required;  but 
each  competitor  is  to  have  full  liberty  to  sug- 
gest such   disposition  of  the  whole  internal 
arrangements  as   he    may  think  best.  No 
restriction  is  imposed  as  regards  the  style  of 
architecture  ;  but  a  preference  will  be  given  to 
Classic  of  a  broad  and  dignified,  rather  than  of  a 
florid  character,  and  the  cost  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture,  including  architectural  embellishments, 
but  excluding  painting  and  furnishing,  is  to  be 
about  £250,000.    In  respect  of  cost  and  also  of 
the  freedom  given  to  competitors  in  regard  to 
external  style  and  internal  arrangeme  nt,  there  is 
thus  an  importaut  alteration  on  the  conditions 
of  the  former  competition.    With  reference  to 
the  execution  of  the  work  also,  the  conditions 
are  drawn  in  a  more  judicious  spirit.    Each  of 
the  selected  competitors  in  the  final  competition 
shall,  it  is  provided,  receive  £150  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  designs.    From   the  designs 
lodged  in    this    competition,    four  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  with 
the  advice  of  the  architect- assessor,  or  assessors, 
and  the  author  of  the  first  design  is  to  be  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work  on  the  usual  pro- 
fessional terms  of  remuneration,  unless  any  in- 
superable obstacle  prevents  such  employment,  in 
which  event  the  author  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  designs  in  order.    A  bettor  arrangement 
possibly  would  have  been  that  the  architect- 
assessor,  or  assessors  should  have  had  absoluto 


power  in  the  selection  cf  the  design  to  be 
adopted  ;  but  this  is  perhaj  s  more  than  could  be 
expected  of  municipal  human  nature,  especially 
as  it  exists  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Before  the 
Council  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
report,  Bailie  Wilson,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Board,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  the  task  of  preparing  the  plans  should 
per  saltum  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Carrick,  the  City 
Architect,  who  should  he  relieved  of  a'lhis other 
duties  and  bo  empowered  to  cill  in  whatever 
professional  assistance  he  required  in  the  matter. 
That  the  members  should  have  time  to  consider 
this  somewhat  extraordinary  proposition,  it  was 
suggested  that  an  adjournment  should  take 
place  for  a  fortnight.  Several  gentlemen  in- 
dicated that,  without  any  very  protracted  delay, 
they  were  prepared  to  pronounce  on  Mr. 
Wilson' s  solution  of  the  problem,  which  has  so  long 
exercised  the  minds  of  the  Council ;  but  it  was 
in  the  end  agreed  that  an  adjournment  should 
take  place  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  allow 
of  reduced  lithographs  of  the  sketch-plans 
being  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
What  the  result  may  be  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
predict.  The  Committee  are  hopeful  that  they 
will  succeed  in  carrying  their  scheme  as  now 
adjusted  ;  but  there  is  a  strong  antagonistic 
element  in  the  Council,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  will  still  be  further  wrangling  and  more 
delay. 


THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  FOR 
DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 

A PAPER  was  read  on  Wednesday,  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Powell,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
the  manufacture  of  glass  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  subject  was  divided  into  three  parts:  — 
1.  The    development   for  decorative  purposes 
of  the  natural  properties  of  glass ;  2.  The  pro- 
duction of    decorative    forms,    or  decorative 
material,  by  the  manipulation  of   glass  in  a 
plastic  or  viscous  condition;   3.  The  treatment 
of  the  surface  of  glass  with  a  view  to  supplement 
the  effects  due  to  its  form  or  its  nature.  Having 
described  the  nature  of  glass,  the  author  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  effects  produced  respec- 
tively   by  the    refraction,    transmission,  or 
reflection  of  light  by  glass  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  utilised  for  decorative  purposes.     If  a  beam 
of  light  be  transmitted  through  a  glass  prism 
or  lustre,  a  more  or  less  extended  spectrum 
is  formed    in  proportion   to  the   density  of 
the  glass.     If  a  beam  of  polarised  light  be 
transmitted  through   a  plate  of   glass  in  a 
condition  of  unequal  tension,  black  and  coloured 
figures  become  apparent.  If  whitelight  be  trans- 
mitted through  glass  containing  the  oxide  of 
uraniuminsolution,rays  other  wise  unseen  become 
brilliantly  conspicuous.  If  certain  metallic  oxides 
be  introduced  into  a  crucible,  together  with  the 
mixture  for  transparent  glass,  and  be  dissolved 
throughoutthe  mass,  the  resultant  glass  acquires 
the  power  of  sifting  the  incident  rays,  and  of 
transmitting  effects  of  colour  according  to  the 
nature  or  quantity  of  the  oxide  introduced. 
Different  permanent   transmitted  colours  are 
obtained  (1)  by  the  oxides  of  different  metals,  (2) 
by  the  different  oxides  of  the  same  metal,  (3)  by 
different  quantities  of  the  same  oxide,  or  by 
different  thicknesses  of  the  resultant  glass.  The 
character  istic  colours  of  the  oxides  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  manganese,  iron,  and  cobalt  are,  respec- 
tively, pink,  yellow,  peacock-blue,  violet,  dull 
green,  and  purple-blue.    Copper  and  iron  pos- 
sess two  oxides  each,  namely,  a  peroxide  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  a 
sub -oxide  containing  a  smaller  proportion.  The 
peroxide  of  copper  gives  a  blue  or  green  colour, 
and  the  sub-oxide  a  ruby  red.    The  peroxide  of 
iron  gives  a  yellow,  and  the  sub -oxide  a  dull 
green.     Certain  oxides  are  valuable  for  their 
power  of  respectively  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  oxidation  of  other  oxides.    Thus  to  obtain 
an  iron  yellow,  which   is  the  characteristic 
colour  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  mixture  oxide  of  manganese, 
which,    at   a  high    temperature,   parts  with 
its  oxygen  and  its  colouring  power  simul- 
taneously.    The  oxygen  thus  sot  free  goes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
has  a  tendency  to    part    with  its  oxygen, 
and  to  produce  a  green  colour.    The  sub-oxide 
of  copper  has  a  great  tendency  to  rob  oxygen 
from  any  convenient  source,  and  to  produce  a 
blue  or  green,  instead  of  a  red ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary,  when  a  red  is  wanted,  to  mix  with  it 
some  substance  which  absorbs  oxygon  with 


greater  avidity.  The  oxide  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  sub  oxide  of  tin.  Glass,  in  addition 
to  holding  oxides  in  solution,  may  also  hold 
them,  as  well  as  metals  and  other  substances,  in 
suspension.  It  often  happens  that  in  preparing 
the  quick  from  the  oxide  of  gold  and  red  from 
the  oxide  of  copper,  the  reductive  action  is 
carried  too  far,  and  instead  of  having  the 
oxide  in  solution,  the  metal  •  is  found  sus- 
pended in  the  glass  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine 
division.  The  glass  in  this  condition  reflects 
a  red  colour,  but  transmits  an  opalescent 
blue.  If  the  particles  of  the  metal  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  reflect  light,  and  with  it  the 
characteristic  colour  of  the  actual  metal,  the 
well-known  effect  of  avanturice  is  obtained.  The 
different  colours  produced  by  the  same  oxide  are 
best  observed  in  the  case  of  copper  and  cobalt. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  per- oxide  of  copper  gives 
a  blue,  and  a  larger  quantity  a  green.  In  the 
same  way  a  strong  dose  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
gives  a  red,  a  smaller  dose  a  violet,  and  a  com- 
paratively minute  quantity  the  characteristic 
blue,  or  a  thick  layer  of  cobalt  glass  transmits 
red  rays;  a  thinner  layer,  violet  rays;  and  a  still 
thinner  one,  blue  rays.  Opacity  may  be  pro- 
duced by  devitrification,  by  the  semi-fusion  of 
pulverised  white  or  coloured  glasses,  and  by  the 
addition  to  transparent  glass  of  some  infusible 
material.  Devitrification  has  never  been  pressed 
into  practical  use  ;  the  semi-fusion  of  pulverised 
glass  places  at  the  decorator's  disposal  a  mate- 
rial of  great  strength,  possessing  a  granular 
and  irregular  surface,  together  with  the 
power  of  developing  almost  every  tint  of  colour 
in  an  absolutely  permanent  condition.  The  pro- 
cess is  also  valuable  to  the  manufacturer  as 
supplying  a  means  utilising  water.  Opaque 
black  glass  or  black  enamel  is  formed  by  the 
addition  to  transparent  glass  of  an  excess  of  an 
infusible  or  partially  fusible  black  oxide,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  iridium,  of  cobalt  of  man- 
ganese, or  of  iron.  White  and  coloured  enamels 
owe  their  opacity  to  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  the 
oxide  of  tin,  the  phosphate  of  calcium,  or  to 
cryolite,  a  compound  of  sodium,  aluminum,  and 
fluorine,  and  their  colours  to  different  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  cryolite  which  gives  the  opacity 
to  the  well-known  hot-pressed  porcelain. 

The  molten  glass  gathered  on  the  end  of  the 
hollow  blowing  iron  may  be  placed  in  a  mould, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  a  workman's  breath  on 
its  inner  surface,  may  be  forced  to  adapt  both 
its  internal  and  its  external  surface  to  the  form 
and  surface  of  its  environment.  By  this  means 
the  glass  may  not  only  receive  the  actual  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  mould,  but  may  also  bo 
imprinted  by  any  depressed  or  raised  ornament, 
wrought  on  its  inner  suiface.  If  instead  of 
being  expanded  by  the  workman's  breath  it  be 
forced  to  adapt  itself  to  the  mould  by  the  descent 
of  a  plunger,  it  will  assume  on  its  outer  surface 
the  internal  form  of  the  mould,  together  with 
any  decoration  which  may  be  wrought  upon  it, 
and  on  its  internal  surface  the  form  and  surface 
of  the  plunger. 

The  molten  glass  may  also  be  fashioned  by 
the  breath  and  the  simple  tools  of  the  glass- 
bio  wer.  The  arms  of  the  chair  in  which  the 
workman  sits,  and  the  hollow  and  solid  rods  by 
which  he  holds  and  rotates  his  blower-glass 
with  his  left  hatd,  constitute  the  entire 
mechanism  of  his  lathe  or  throwing-wheel. 
His  principal  tools  are  what  may  b3  called  the 
sugar-tong  spring  tool,  the  shears,  the  battle- 
dore or  flattening  tool,  together  with  a  variety 
of  simple  clips,  measure  sticks,  and  callipers. 
However  simple  the  tools  may  be,  the  variety  of 
form  which  a  blown  bulb  may  be  forced  to 
assume  is  inexhaustible.  The  molten  glass, 
when  gathered  from  the  crucible,  is  too  fluid  for 
immediate  manipulation,  and  reep_uresto  be  partly 
solidified  by  rolling  on  a  polished  iron  slab, 
or  by  insertion  in  moistened  woollen  cup- 
shaped  moulds,  from  which  the  glass 
may  assume  a  rough  outline  of  its  ulti- 
mate form.  The  first  process  in  every  case  is 
blowing  through  the  hollow  gathering  iron 
until  the  mass  of  glass  be  expanded  into  a  bulb. 
If  the  iron  be  held  vertically,  with  the  bulb 
downwards,  the  bulb  is  elongated  by  gravitation, 
and  expanded  at  tho  same  time  ;  if  the  bulb  be 
raised  and  blowing  be  continued,  it  increases  in 
circumference  only.  The  bulb  may  also  bo 
elongated  by  gravitation  alone,  assisted  by  a 
swinging  motion.  Whilst  tho  bulb  is  being 
shaped  with  tho  spring  tool,  it  must  be  kept  in 
constant  rotation  by  rolling  the  rod,  to  which  it 
is  attached  upon  the  arms  of  tho  chair,  as  other- 
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wise  it  would  'collapse.  If  the  end  of  the  bulb 
remote  from  the  blowing  iron  be  opened,  and 
the  bulb  be  rapidly  rotated  and  heated  simul- 
taneously, it  will  suddenly  bo  opened  by 
centrifugal  force  into  a  flattened  disc.  If 
the  disc  be  re-heated,  and  the  iron  held 
perpendicularly  with  the  disc  downwards,  the 
disc  will  gradually  crumble  and  collapse.  The 
heat  required  to  renew  the  plasticity  of  glass 
€ssential  to  manipulation  is  obtained  by  insert- 
ing the  bulb  or  vessel  into  the  mouth  of  the 
heated  crucible,  or  into  a  furnace  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  If  to  the  end  of  a  solid  mass  or 
hollow  bulb  of  glass  a  second  working  rod  be 
attached  by  a  seal  of  glass,  and  the  workman 
recedes  whilst  retaining  the  blowing-iron,  and 
an  assistant  recedes  carrying  the  second  rod,  the 
bulb  or  mass  which  UDites  them  may  be  indefi- 
nitely extended.  If  a  connection  be  formed 
between  a  source  of  molten  glass  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  heated  wheel,  and  the  wheel 
caused  to  revolve  with  speed,  a  thread  is  coiled 
upon  the  wheel  in  an  extreme  state  of 
tenuity.  This  thread  may  be  spun  into  a  deco- 
rative fabric. 

Various  specimens  of  glasswork  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Powell  in  illustration  of  his  re- 
marks. 


A  VISIT  TO  MR.  LASCELLES'  WORKS. 

ff^HE  visit  paid  last  Saturday  afternoon  by  the 
_l_  Architectural  Association  to  the  work- 
shops of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  in  Bunhill-row, 
was  both  of  an  instructive  and  interesting  kind, 
for  the  members  had  an  opportunity,  not  only 
of  witnessing  the  operation  of  many  very  in- 
genious wood-  working  machines,  but  of  examining 
specimens  of  finished  joinery  and  various  appli- 
cations of  Mr.  Lascelles'  red  concrete,  a  material 
which  seems  destined  sooner  or  later  to  take 
its  place  among  the  more  durable  substances 
the  architect  can  employ.  Commencing  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  factory,  each  successive  floor 
of  Mr.  Lascelles'  extensive  building  was  taken 
in  order.  The  moulding  cutting-machine  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Pieces  of  rose- 
wood were  passed  through  the  machine,  and 
came  out  delicately  moulded  with  ogees,  hollows, 
and  fillets  of  remarkable  sharpness.  The  machine 
is  by  Robinson,  of  Rochdale.  Another  specimen 
of  moulded  work  was  a  cornice  in  a  beautiful 
yellow  Canadian  wood,  the  members  of  which 
were  singularly  clean.  To  show  the  value  of 
machine  labour  in  performing  operations  re- 
quiring mechanical  exactness,  some  lengths  of 
school- desk  were  drilled  by  holes  for  the  ink- 
bottles,  and  their  ends  cleanly  cut  to  a  certain 
length  by  a  cross-cutting  and  boring- machine 
adapted  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  which  the  chief 
peculiarity  is  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  the 
circular- saw.  Every  tooth  in  the  wheel  is  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  lancet,  and  these  are  arranged 
on  the  opposite  faces  of  the  metal  alternately, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  wood  cut  through, 
has  all  the  cleanness,  finish,  and  polish  of  a 
planed  piece  of  work.  Another  very  ingeni- 
ous little  rotary  machine  was  set  to  work 
in  mouldings  sunk  from  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  This  is  chiefly  employed  in  working 
circular  countersunk  mouldings.  A  very  fine 
delicate  moulding  was  turned  out  in  mahogany, 
all  that  was  required  being  resting  the  piece  of 
wood  on  a  table,  and  pressing  it  by  the  hand 
against  a  circular  band  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and  within  which  is  a  rapidly  revolving 
spindle  with  the  tools  fixed  in  it.  By  this  means 
the  manipulator  can  run  a  moulding  on  a  piece 
of  wood  of  any  curvature  or  degree  of  straight- 
ness,  but  its  chief  use  is  obviously  for  circular 
work. 

The  American  system  of  drying  timber  is 
used  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  is  that  there  is  no  outlet,  the  room  being 
quite  airtight,  and  the  vapour  being  condensed 
on  a  series  of  cold-water  pipes.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  of  drying.  Proceeding  to  the  first 
floor,  chiefly  occupied  in  glazing  and  in  packing, 
the  process  of  bending  ribs  for  horticultural 
roofs  was  seen ;  the  moulded  rib  having  been 
placed  in  a  long  steam-pipe,  and  kept  in  it  for 
20  minutes,  was  quickly  pulled  out  and  bent  round 
a  large  horizontally-placed  template  or  frame  of 
timber,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  radial  clip. 
In  this  manner  the  pieces  composing  the  bar  or  rib 
were  glued  and  nailed  together,  and  when  taken 
off  it  was  found  to  be  perfect  in  form.  On  the 
second  floor  a  door-cramp  that  had  been  in  use 
15  years  and  an   American    sawing- machine, 


which  in  its  work  leaves  the  wood  like  a 
plane,  and  a  grooving  and  rebating  machine  were 
inspected.  A  very  cheap  kind  of  panelled 
oak  dado,  by  Mr.  Oousens  Smith,  is  formed  of 
matchboards  behind,  faced  with  a  veneer  on 
which  are  planted  moulded  pieces  with  bosses  at 
the  corners.  It  is  equally  adapted  for  ceilings. 
On  the  third  floor  various  specimens  of  joinery 
drew  attention,  excellent  examples  of  clean 
finished  work.  The  doors  and  other  framed 
work  for  a  house  at  Queen' s-gate  were  examined 
with  some  interest,  of  which  the  dado  architraves 
form  a  capital  finish  for  the  members  of  the 
dado  cornice.  A  summer-house,  executed  with 
open  framing  filling- in,  a  sort  of  Japanese 
trellis  ;  some  cheap  and  effective  picture-frames 
machine-made,  and  a  garden  shelter,  like  a  huge 
umbrella,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed,  drew 
attention.  On  the  upper  floor  a  number  of 
London  School  Board  desks,  with  the  front  part  of 
desk  made  hinged  so  as  to  fold  back  when  not  in 
use,  was  one  of  the  chief  works  examined,  and  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  been  probably  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  these  desks.  The  value  of  machinery 
in  the  production  of  park-seats  was  clearly  seen, 
as  the  laths  can  be  cut  by  machinery  to  any 
length  and  curve  required  to  form  the  rounded 
seat  and  back. 

But  an  account  of  the  visit  would  be  very  im- 
perfect without  a  reference  to  the  concrete 
manufacture,  which  is  a  very  important 
speciality  of  Mr.  Lascelles'  business.  The  asso- 
ciation went  through  several  rooms  of  these,  but 
we  can  only  name  a  few  of  the  more  important 
and  recent  manufactures  of  special  value  to  the 
architect.  The  red  paving  slabs  appear  to  be 
excellent  substitutes  for  clinkers,  more  even  and 
better  as  a  surface,  and  quite  as  durable.  They 
have  been  laid  at  Pinsbury,  and  the  price  varies 
from  4d.  a  foot  for  slabs  Uin.  thick,  and  6d.  a 
foot  for  2in.  slabs.  A  specimen  of  Potter's  con- 
crete slab-faced  wall  filled  in  with  con- 
crete, and  having  a  moulded  coping  of 
the  same  material  of  a  deep  brick  red 
colour,  was  examined  by  many  present  with 
attention.  The  lining  slabs,  at  3|d.  per  foot 
for  horticultural  purpose,  are  a  capital  sub- 
stitute for  wooden  shelves  which  are  constantly 
rotting  and  requiring  painting ;    the  water- 


channel  slab  is  another  useful  application  of  the 
red  concrete ;  but  architects  will  appreciate 
most  of  all  the  combined  coping,  cornice  and 
gutter  of  moulded  red  concrete  for  the  protec- 
tion and  capping  of  walls  and  fagades.  This 
massive  casting  is  made  deep  enough  in  section 
to  form  a  plate  for  the  rafters  as  well  as  a  sunk 
gutter,  while  the  moulding  or  upper  member 
of  the  cornice  is  made  to  boldly  project, 
and  can  be  built  over  brick  or  moulded 
courses  to  form  a  cornice  of  considerable  pro- 
jection. Its  advantages  over  stone  are  obvious  : 
it  is  imperishable,  as  the  sunk  gutter,  does  not 
require  lead  lining  like  stone  would  ;  the 
material  is  cast  in  long  lengths,  and  its  hard- 
ness and  durability  make  it,  in  every  way, 
suited  as  a  wall-covering.  The  concrete  column, 
in  which  red  concrete  shafts  have  been 
introduced  round  the  centre  marble  pillar, 
in  St.  John's  Church  Berkeley  -  square, 
by  Mr.  Blomfield,  shows  the  value  of 
concrete  as  a  material  capable  of  standing  im- 
mense pressure ;  and  here  we  would  refer  to 
[  the  above  tables  of  tests  of  Mr.  Lascelles'  con- 


crete, made  by  Mr.  D.  Kirkuldy,  which  show  that 
at  4  months  old  the  concrete  stood  a  tost  of  93 
tons  to  the  foot  before  crushing;  at  10  mouths 
old  the  concrete  stood  1  '30  tons  to  the  foot,  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  cement  to  breeze.  An 
egg-shaped  sewer,  made  of  segments  of  this 
material  grooved  together,  is  another  of  the 
attractions.  Mr.  Lascelles,  however,  has  not  for- 
gotten the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  material, 
and  the  very  effectively-designed  chimney-pieces 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  call  for  particular 
mention.  For  cottage  building,  upright  studs, 
with  slabs  of  concrete,  or  "rough  cast"  on  the 
outer  face  and  plaster  inside,  make  a  cheap 
wall,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  an  attempt  made 
to  panel  the  outer  wall-face.  The  hearth-tiles, 
inlaid  with  brass,  are  a  new  and  pleasing  mode 
of  cheap  paving  ;  but  we  cannot  afford  space  to 
recount  the  variety  of  new  things  which  skill 
and  enterprise  can  make  in  concrete,  and  which 
need  not  shock  the  most  testhetic-minded. 


THE     CONTENTS     OF  GREEK 
MONUMENTS. 

PROFESSOR  C.  T.  NEWTON,  C.B.,  of 
the  Britith  Museum,  delivered  on  Friday 
afternoon,  in  the  lower  theatre,  University 
College,  the  first  of  a  course  of  eight  lectures 
on  the  sepulchres,  monuments,  and  games  of 
Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  He  proposed  to 
treat  these  subjects  chronologically  rather  than 
geographically,  and  to  comprise  within  his 
survey  the  whole  period  of  Classic  history  from 
the  days  of  Homer  (whenever  that  might  be)  to 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Opening  his 
subject  by  a  quotation  from  Cicero's  description 
of  his  rediscovery,  about  75  b.c,  of  the  ne- 
glected tomb  of  Archimedes  at  Syracuse,  Mr. 
Newton  gave  in  this  first  sketch  a  general  view 
of  the  Greek  memorials  of  the  dead  of  that 
period.  These  were  not  gathered  into  dismal 
cemeteries,  but  were  scattered  over  the  country — 
those  commemorative  of  a  naval  victory  on  a  pro- 
montory, those  of  a  battle  od  the  field  itself,  those 
of  mythic  founders  of  cities  in  the  agoras,  those 
of  philosophers  in  their  gardens.  These  monu- 
ments were  often  sculptured  with  an  emblem  of 


the  trade  or  profession,  and  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  deceased ;  that  of  Archimedes 
already  alluded  to  was  identified  by  Cicero  by 
the  sphere  and  cylinder  engraved  on  it,  and  he 
afterwards  cleared  and  read  the  lines  of  the 
epitaph  which  had  become  obliterated  by  the 
growth  of  weeds.  The  ruling  idea  in  making 
these  monuments  was  to  provide  a  house  for  the 
dead,  suitably  furnished  for  its  ghostly  tenant, 
with  a  child-like  pseudo-logic  or  make-believe 
as  to  the  value  of  these  material  adjuncts  to 
the  shades  of  the  departed  which  was  paralleled 
in  almost  every  Eastern  nation — Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
of  every  degree  of  culture,  from  the  deepest 
barbarism  to  highly  civilised  and  refined.  Our 
chief  knowledge  of  Greek  art  was  gathered  from 
these  remains ;  indeed,  almost  all  the  Greek 
remains  in  our  principal  European  museums, 
with  the  exefptionof  the  larger  sculptures,  were 
treasures  recovered  from  the  tombs.  The 
character  of  these  remains  varied  according  to 
the  piety,  the  wealth,  and  the  ostentation  of  the 
friends  or  fellow-citizens  of  the  deceased.  From 


Results  of  Expeeiments  to  Ascertain  the  Resistance  op  Thrusting  Stress  of  Nine  2 -inch 
Concrete  Cubes  Received  from  W.  H.  Lascelles,  Esa. 


Cracked  slightly. 

Crushed, 
Steelyard  dropped. 

Test 
No. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

Dimensions. 

Base 
Area. 

Stress. 

Per 
sq.  in. 

Per 
sq.  ft. 

Stress. 

Per 
sq.  in. 

Per 
sq  ft. 

P 

Inches. 

Sq.  in. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

1703 

D 

2  03  2  00  X  2-00 

400 

19,162 

4,790 

308-0 

19,162 

4,790 

308  0 

Net  cement  made 

on  Dec.  15,  1S60. 

1704 

do. 

2  03  2  00  X  2  00 

4-00 

18,628 

4,657 

299  4 

18,628 

4,657 

2994 

Do. 

1702 

C 

2-00  2  00  X  2  00 

400 

16,298 

4,074 

261  9 

16,298 

4,074 

2619 

Net  cement  made 

March  S,  1881. 

1697 

X 

2  00  2  00  X  2'00 

4-00 

12,982 

3,245 

208-6 

12,982 

3,245 

203-6 

Made  of  3  of  cement 

to  10  of  breeze, 
Jan.  18,  1881. 

1696 

do. 

2-00  2  00  X  2  00 

4-C0 

12,218 

3,062 

196-9 

12,248 

3,062 

1969 

Do. 

1699 

A 

2-00  2  00  X  2  00 

4-00 

8,488 

2,122 

136  4 

8,488 

2,122 

1364 

1  of  cement  to  4  of 

breeze,    Jan.  1, 
1880. 

1698 

do. 

2  00  2  00  X  2-  0 

400 

8,023 

2,006 

129  0 

8,023 

2,006 

1290 

Do. 

1701 

B 

2  00  2  00  X  2  00 

400 

5,838 

1,459 

93-8 

5,838 

1,459 

938 

1  cf  cement  to  4  of 

breeze,   Jan.  1, 
18S1. 

1700 

do. 

2  00  2-00  X  2-00 

4-00 

5,796 

1,449 

93- 1 

5,796 

1,449 

931 

Do. 

Bedded  between  pieces  of  pine  pn.  thick. 
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Classic  literature  and  from  the  modern  dis- 
coveries, we  knew  that  with  warriors  were  often 
buried  their  weapons.  In  those  of  ladies  were 
the  kosmos,  which  included  tires,  necklaces, 
earrings,  slippers,  rouge,  and  instruments  for 
painting  the  eyelids.  In  children's  tombs  terra- 
cotta toys  were  frequent,  and  in  graves  of  all 
sorts  actual  food,  many  unbroken  eggs  having 
come  down  to  this  day.  Cooking  instruments 
of  bronze  were  common,  and  very  many  works 
of  art  of  fictile  materials,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented mythological  stories.  It  was  common 
also  to  find  incantations,  threatening  eternal 
tortures  on  those  who  should  disturb  the  remains-. 
In  Augustus'  time  there  was  a  temporary 
interest  taken  by  cultivated  men  in  the  contents 
of  Greek  tombs  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere  opened 
out  by  the  engineering  works  of  the  Romans, 
but  it  speedily  died  out  and  did  not  revive  till 
the  14th  century.  In  the  mean  time  all  objects 
recovered  from  tombs  during  that  long  interval 
were  valued  only  at  their  intrinsic  worth,  and 
had  been  irrecoverably  lost.  It  was  curious  to 
note  that  of  Roman  art  we  had  found  scarcely 
any  examples  ;  of  earthenware  urns  there  were 
specimens  by  the  thousand,  but  nothing  of  more 
interest  except  porphyry  vases.  The  great  and 
magnificent  series  of  tombs  in  the  Appian  Way 
at  Rome  were  long  ago  rifled  of  their  contents. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Colchester. — For  the  proposed  additions  to 
the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots,  nine 
sets  of  designs  were  sent  in,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Valance,  of  Mansfield,  Notts,  has  been  accepted. 
No  premiums  were  offered,  but  the  work  is  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  archi- 
tect. 


CHIPS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club  have 
unanimously  approved  of  a  bust  of  Lord  Beacous- 
field  by  Mr.  Belt,  and  have  commissioned  him  to 
execute  it  in  marble  for  the  club. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
held  last  week,  Mr.  Biiton  Riviere  and  Mr.  Walter 
William  Ouless,  painters,  were  elected  Royal 
Academicians,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Oldham  Barlow  a 
Royal  Academician  Engraver. 

The  Bognor  local  board  have  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  "Jubilee  School"  premises,  and 
instructed  their  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  W.  Stringfellow, 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  for  converting  the 
same  into  public  offices. 

We  are  desired  by  Mr.  H.  Stannus  to  say  that 
whatever  blame  attaches  to  the  selecting  and 
editing  of  the  programme  for  the  soiiee  of  the 
Architectural  Association  is  due  entirely  to  him, 
and  that  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  is  entirely  free  from 
any  complicity  in  it. 

The  parish- church  of  Broughton,  near  Newport 
Pagnel,  has  just  received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of 
a  carved  oak  eagle  lectern,  designed  by  Mr.  William 
White,  F.S.A.,  architect,  of  30a,  Wimpole-street, 
W.,  London,  and  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  last  section  of  the  granite  for  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  has  just  been  fitted  and  despatched 
from  the  De  Lank  granite  quarries,  near  Bodmin, 
and  it  is  expected  the  tower  will  be  completely  set 
upon  the  rock  before  a  month  is  over— fully  six 
months  before  the  contract  time. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  Saturday, 
reconsecrated  the  enlarged  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Plaistow,  a  new  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and 
vestries  having  been  added  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Mallett,  architect. 

The  corporation  of  Hull  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  a  local  contractor,  at 
£14,010  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Victoria-pier 
at  the  Ferry- Boat  Pier.  Mr.  J.  Fox  Sharp,  the 
borough  engineer,  has  prepared  the  plans,  and 
seven  tenders  were  received. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  R.C.  church  at 
Guildford  was  laid  on  Wednesday  by  Cardinal 
Manning.    Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  is  the  architect. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Robinson  and  Son,  Limited, 
Railway  Work*.  Rochdale,  havo  just  learnt  by 
telegram  from  Melbourne,  that  in  addition  to  the 
three  highest  awards  already  granted  them  at  the 
Exhibition  there,  they  have  been  awarded,  on  the 
special  recommendation  of  the  jurors,  "The  Com- 
missioners' Uold  Medal"  for  the  superiority  of 
their  exhibits  of  steam-engines  and  wooden  cutting 
machinery  over  othera  of  the  same  class. 


A  Hundred  Thousand  Replies  and  Letters 

on  subjects  ot  Universal  Interest  have  appeared  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  W0KL1) 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracing  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  desire  information  have  also  appeared  during  the  same  period 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  is  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  its  large  circulation  renders  it  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors.  Post  free  2Jd.  Office  :  31,  Tavistock  street,  Covent- 
garden  W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.! 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobe  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two) .  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  2s.  per  line,  and  Paragraph 
Advertisements  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Situations. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  " 
is  One  Shillino  for  Twenty  Words,  and  Sixpence  for 
every  eight  words  after.  All  Situation  advertisements  vtiusi 
be  i>repaid. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Front  page 
advertisements  and  alterations  in  serial  advertisements 
must  reach  the  office  by  Tuesday  to  secure  insertion. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  ColonieB 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tottle,  of  Titusville,  Penn.,  U.S.A.,  is  also 
authorised  to  receive  subset  iptions  at  the  same  rate. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.-  -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 


Received.— C.  E.  J.— M.  Ry.  Co.— F.  M.— R.  J.  C.-R. 
M.  and  Son.-T.  H.  C— C.  Bros.— J.  G.— W.  H.  L.— 
E.  S.  H.— H.  L.  and  Son.— J.  E.  and  Son. 

M.  (Everybody  is  down  on  the  unfortunate  poster.  We 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  follow  suit.)— Not  a  Young 
Member.  (You,  and  others  who  very  properly  think  as 
you  do,  should  look  to  it  next  time  that  no  such  occur- 
rence is  possible.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A.  A  small  dairy  farm,  with  house  attached,  accommoda- 
tion to  be  provided  for  25  cows.  Flan,  section,  and 
bird's-eye  view.  Drawings  to  be  made  to  a  scale  of  16ft. 
to  the  inch. 

Drawings  Received.— Belteshazzar,  Tom  Pinch,  Shal- 
loch,  K.  G.  S.  W.,  In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces,  En  Avant, 
Quid,  Lancaster,  Jack,  Per,  Tempus  Fugit,  Ephraim, 
V  in  circle,  Nemo,  That's  my  Idea,  Cui  Bono,  Jackdaw, 
Merit,  Hamlet,  Trial,  Ambition,  Bex,  Eclipse,  Beta, 
Quiet  and  Simple,  Squib,  Pupil  J.,  S.  A.  H  ,  Peace  in 
circle,  Good  Luck  to  Your  Fishing,  Strad,  Snowflake, 
Cambria,  Iota,  Bonus  Hominus,  Kairoa,  Con  in 
circle. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildlno  News. 

Sib, — As  one  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
arts,  and  especially  in  architecture,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  space  for  my  humble  opinion, 
which  is  at  least  honestly  given  and  felt.  This 
year,  more  than  ever  in  the  past,  after  an  in- 
spection of  the  many  truly  beautiful  works  in 
the  other  galleries,  I  cannot  express  the  dis- 
appointment I  felt  in  room  No.  9,  allotted  to 
architectural  drawings.  After  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
Hudson's  clever  and  pleasing  interior  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Southsea,  thero  are  not 
moro  than  one  dozen  drawings  that  should  havo 
been  hung.  Some  of  the  designs  aro  tolerably 
good,  and  even  neatly  drawn  ;  but  is  this  sufii- 
cient  for  an  exhibition  like  the  Royal  Academy  ? 
Here  wo  havo,  like  so  many  Dutch  cheeses,  a 
largo  number  of  tame,  milk-and- watery  pen- 


and-ink  drawings  which,  even  if  produced  by 
artists  of  a  higher  order,  would  be  but 
miserably  cold  and  unattractive  after  the  glow 
of  colour  we  have  had  in  the  other  galleries. 
Surely  colour  is  applicable  to  architecture  ;  and 
let  us  hope  there  are  those  who  can  use  it. 
If  not,  let  architects  keep  their  lifeless  produc- 
tions at  home,  and  not  make  public  how  deficient 
they  are  in  this  branch  of  their  art,  and  how 
far  they  are  behind  their  brethren  of  the  other 
craft.  Very  few  people  visited  this  room,  and 
fewer  still  lingered  long  there. 

Knowing  how  large  is  the  demand  for  space 
by  artists,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
this  gallery  closed  against  architecture  before 
long. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  R. 


R.I.B.A.  EXAMINATION. 

Sir, — I  was  glad  to  see,  in  your  last  issue, 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  calling  attention 
to  the  entrance  fees  charged  by  the  Institute 
from  candidates  for  the  architectural  examina- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  wealthy  society  like  the 
R.I.B.A.,  which  includes,  among  its  numbers, 
nearly  all  the  influential  architects  in  the 
kingdom,  might  examine  candidates  for  an 
examination  in  their  own  profession,  without 
charging  them  any  entrance  fee  whatever. 
They  surely  could  afford  to  spend  £20  per 
annum  upon  this  worthy  object  without  feeling 
it  very  much.. 

As  the  council,  doubtless,  will  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  £43  they  have  in  hand  from  the 
last  examination,  perhaps  I  might  suggest  that 
they  offer  it  as  a  travelling  studentship  for  this 
year  only.  To  prevent  its  competing  with  the 
Pugin  studentship  the  successful  candidate  might 
be  required  to  spend  six  weeks  upon  the  Conti- 
nent instead  of  in  the  United  Kingdom  like  the 
Pugin  student. 

If  you  think  this  suggestion  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish 
this  letter  in  your  next  issue. — I  am,  &c., 

May  11.  Student. 


BELPER  PUBLIC  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — To  what  do  the  public  imagine  the 
architectural  profession  is  coming  ? 

After  having  been  kept  waiting  a  week  by  the 
courteous  but  doubtless  busy  secretary,  I  have 
just  received  particulars  of  the  above  compe- 
tition. 

I  note  that  the  accommodation  to  be  provided 
is  a  large  hall,  capable  of  seating  600  persons, 
with  two  retiring-rooms  ;  a  small  hall  to  hold 
200  persons,  with  one  retiring-room ;  at  least 
four  offices  on  the  ground -floor  (one  of  which 
must  be  large  enough  for  a  billiard-room,  with 
the  usual  ante-room),  closets,  lavatories,  &c. 
The  building  is  to  be  heated  by  hot  water, 
with  all  the  newest  and  best  mechanical  appli- 
ances. 

To  provide  this  liberal  accommodation,  the 
munificent  sum  of  £2,500  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  architect. 

Now,  Sir,  we  come  to  the  reward  of  the  for- 
tunate (?)  architect.  A  premium  of  £20  will  be 
paid  for  the  design  which  may  be  selected,  on 
condition  that  the  successful  architect  shall, 
within  one  calendar  month,  produce  a  bond-fide 
tender  from  a  competent  builder,  to  be  approved 
by  the  directors,  to  carry  out  the  works  for  a 
sum  within  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  before- 
named  (£2,500),  according  to  a  specification,  to 
be  approved  by  the  directors,  which, 
together  with  the  design,  is  to  become  their 
property. 

The  particulars  state,  and  I  fear  that  in  this 
there  must  be  some  hidden  meaning,  that  the 
premium  awarded  is  to  "  merge  in  the  amount 
of  commission  to  bo  fixed  by  the  architect  for 
which  he  would  superintend  the  completion  of 
the  building." 

Of  course,  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  this 
particular  board  of  directors ;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
largest  sum  the  fortunate  architect  may  hope 
for,  in  return  for  his  plans  and  complote  speci- 
fication, is  £20. 

If  any  one  has  a  doubt  as  to  the  generosity  of 
this  high-minded  body  of  directors,  the  facts 
that  they  charge  the  paltry  sum  of  sevenpence 
for  their  badly-lithographed  particulars,  that 
the  plans  will  not  be  received  unless  carriage  be 
prepaid,  and  thoso  not  selected  will  bo  returned 
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at  the  expense  of  the  competitors,  may  help  him 
to  a  decision. — I  am,  &c, 
London,  May  9.  Lite  and  Let  Live. 


SLIDING  HALL- DOORS. 

Sin,— I  beg  to  suggest,  through  your 
columns,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
if  builders,  in  constructing  houses,  would  oc- 
casionally introduce  sliding  inner  hall-doors. 
Numbers  of  your  readers  must  have  experienced 
annoyance,  if  not  loss,  from  the  banging  of  an  inner 
hall-door,  or  the  breaking  of  the  glass  therein, 
when  the  servant  is  endeavouring  to  open  the 
front  door,  on  a  windy  day,  without  previously 
closing  the  inner  door.  As  in  most  cases  where 
the  inner  hall -door  is  placed  it  would  be  perfectly 
convenient  to  make  it  a  sliding  door,  its  em- 
ployment under  these  circumstances  seems  most 
desirable,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  to  those  who  are  inti- 
mately connected  in  providing  comfortable 
dwellings. — I  am,  &c, 

Fredk.  Pitman. 
20,  Paternoster-row,  London,  E.C.,  May  5. 


THE  FIRE  IN  THE  HAYM  ARRET. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SO- 
CIETY'S STORES. 

Sir, — Your  paper  of  Cth  inst.,  contains  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  A.  C.  Hurley,  expressing  some 
doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  cast-iron  stan- 
chions in  the  lower  basement  of  this  building  to 
sustain  each  safely  the  load  of  300  tons,  which 
they  were  designed  to  carry. 

The  stanchion  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Hurley's  calculation  is  8ft.  Sin.  long,  not  10ft., 
aa  he  assumes.  The  width,  as  he  correctly 
states,  is  18in.,  the  section  cruciform,  and  the 
thickness  of  metal,  2in.  The  proportion,  there- 
fore, of  length  to  breadth  is  something  less  than 
6  to  1 ,  and  although  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
engineer,  I  submit  that  Gordon's  formula, 
which  Mr.  Hurley  uses,  and  which  assumes  the 
ultimate  strength  of  a  column  or  strut  to  be  its 
resistance  to  bending,  is  quite  inapplicable  to 
this  case.  The  fact  of  the  webs  of  the  stanchion 
being  thoroughly  braced  laterally,  renders  it, 
not  as  Mr.  Hurley  ironically  suggests,  "  inor- 
dinately compressible "  (sic),  but  brings  into 
play  the  full  power  of  resistance  to  compression 
of  which  the  material  is  capable. 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  stanchion  is  equal 
to  sustain  with  perfect  safety  a  dead 
load  of  one-tenth  it3  ultimate  crushing 
strength.  The  sectional  area  is  69  superficial 
inches,  and  Molesworth  gives  the  mean  crushing 
strength  of  cast  iron  at  48  tons  per  inch.  This 
gives  a  breaking  load  of  3,312  tons,  and  with  10 
for  a  factor  of  safety,  the  safe  load  would  be 
331  tons.  The  utmost  possible  load  the  stan- 
chion can  ever  be  called  upon  to  sustain  is  300 
tons,  and  that  would  only  be  under  the  very 
exceptional  and  improbable  circumstance  of  all 
the  eight  floors  of  the  superstructure  being 
simultaneously  occupied  by  the  usual  storage 
and  dense  crowds  in  the  sale-rooms,  and  goods 
closely  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  the  ware- 
house rooms. 

I  may  state,  however,  that  the  stanchions, 
being  entirely  encased  in  Dennett's  concrete,  are 
not  liable  to  some  of  the  contingencies  which 
render  so  high  a  factor  of  safety  necessary  as  is 
generally  allowed  for  cast-iron  columns  and 
stanchions,  such  as  the  danger  of  fracture  by 
blows  from  rolling  weights  or  other  external 
injury. 

The  cruciform  section  of  the  stanchions  allows 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  quality  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  castings  to  be  made,  which  would 
not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  columns. 
The  top  and  bottom  faces  are  lathe-turned,  the 
surfaces  of  contact  being  circular.  The  whole 
of  the  ironwork  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Or- 
dish,  an  engineer  of  great  experience,  and  well- 
known  reputation,  and  I  am  perfectly  assured  of 
the  correctness  of  his  calculations  as  well  as  of 
the  quality  of  the  work,  which  was  carried  out 
under  careful  supervision  both  from  him  and 
myself. 

I  inclose  a  S9rie3  of  calculations  made  by  Mr. 
Max  am  Ende  as  to  the  strength  of  tli3  stan- 
chions in  question,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers. — I  am,  &c, 

Thomas  Verity. 
27,  Regent-street,  S.W.,  May  11. 

I  baye  examined  the  drawings  of  the  cast-iron  stan- 
chions in  the  low  est  part  of  the  basement  in  the  premises 


belonging  to  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society 
(Limited),  Haymarkct,  and  I  have  also  inspected  the 
stanchions  themselves,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  of 
cruciform  section,  18in.  X  2in.,  8ft.  9in  long,  bedded  in 
Dennett's  concrete  21in.  diameter.  Disregarding  the 
carrying  strength  of  the  concrete,  but  considering  it 
capable  of  preventing  the  lateral  yielding  of  the  webs  of 
the  stanchions,  I  regard  the  latter  as  being  in  a  better 
condition  to  rfsist  axial  pressure,  than  they  would  be 
without  the  concrete  in  a  testing  machine.  I,  therefore, 
consider  it  preferable  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the 
stanchions  according  to  the  theory  of  elasticity  instead 
of  using  formula1  which  are  based  on  experiments  with 
a  testing  machine. 

This  theory  is  used  to  decide  the  question  whether  a 
column  or  stanchion  would  break  by  bending  or  by 
crushing,  and  according  to  it,  the  resistance  against 

bending  is  for  columns  with  flat  ends  P  —     ^   ,  in  which 

formula  I  is  the  length,  J  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section,  E  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  and 
»»  =  9868. 

The  resistance  against  crushing  (supposing  the  length 
sufficiently  small)  is  p>  =  as  ;  a  being  the  sectional 
area,  and  s  the  crushing  strength.    Comparing  them  with 

each  other  I  get^  =  asl'  ,  and  putting  a  —  69  sq.  in., 

1=  105in.,  J  (about)  =  972in.S  s  =  48  tons  =  1075201b. 

(Molesworth),    E  =  18,400,000    (Mol.)    I    get  -Jj-  = 

69  X  107,520  X  11,025  „.<1B  „_    ,   ,  .  „„„  . 

 -  -          =  0  115,  or  about  one-ninth. 

4  X  9  868  X  18,400,000  X  972 

This  shows  that  the  stanchion  would  not  break  by  bend- 
ing, and  that  its  length  might  have  been  greatly  increased 
before  the  liability  to  bend  would  occur.  The  strength 
of  the  stanchion  is,  therefore,  p  =  as,  which  gives  for  s 
=  4S  tons,  p  =  3,312  tons.  Taking  the  load  at  300  tons, 
this  represents  a  factor  of  safety  of  eleven.  I  consider 
this  an  ample  factor  of  safety. 
I  may  add  that,  in  order  to  combine  the  two  f  ormuke 

into  ODe,  Rankine,  Gordon,  and  others  have  put  1  + 
in  place  of  -~ ,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  column  or 
stanchion  would  be  represented  by 


1  +£■ 
P 


In  order  to  make  this  formula  agree  with  the  theory,  at 
least  within  a  certain  range  of  lengths  of  columns,  and 
with  the  results  of  experiments,  it  was  necessary  for  those 
authors  to  alter  the  constants  s  and  E,  but  as  tha  stan- 
chion here  referred  to  is  not  within  that  range  of  lengths, 
and  as  it  is  in  a  condition  materially  differing  from  that 
of  stanchions  in  a  testing  machine,  that  formula  does  not 
apply  here.  Max  am  Ende,  C.E. 

3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria- street,  S.W. 

May  9, 1881. 


"FIRE  IN  THE  HAYMARKET." 

Sir, — Your  interesting  article  on  the  great  pre- 
cautions taken  to  reader  the  Civil  Service  Stores 
fireproof,  serves  also  to  draw  marked  attention  to 
the  one  weak  point  in  the  system.  It  is  of  little 
avail  to  build  a  massive  embankment  to  keep  out 
the  sea  if  an  aperture  is  left  in  it ;  and  so  long  as 
our  "fireproof  "  floors  have  lift  "  shafts "  running 
through  them,  the  devouring  element,  while  re- 
specting the  shell,  will  consume  the  contents  as 
ravenously  as  ever. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Stores'  lif  tways  were  encased 
or  not,  but  it  may  be  opportune  to  call  attention 
to  the  practice  of  forming  shafts,  which  is  so  com- 
mon, so  very  dangerous,  quite  useless  and,  conse- 
quently, wasteful.  Dangerous, because  if  a  firebreaks 
out,  the  shaft  acts  as  a  large  flue  does  on  a  furnace  ; 
useless  and  wasteful  because  all  that  is  required 
is  a  close  balustrade  to  keep  people  from  tailing 
down  the  hole,  and  high  enough  to  prevent  them 
leaning  over  and  getting  their  heads  cut  off. 

But  the  great  desideratum  for  all  buildings  is 
the  means  of  closing  the  liftway  every  night  at 
each  floor-level.  Every  aperture  cau  be  so  closed, 
and  I  have  carried  out  the  plan.  If  the  covers 
are  only  of  wood,  tongued  with  iron,  they  will 
prevent  a  draught,  without  which  a  fire  burns  very 
slowly  ;  but  it  would  he  as  easy  to  make  them  of 
fireproof  material — say  coke  breeze  and  cement  con- 
crete. I  will  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  going 
into  the  mechanical  details  for  opening  and  shut- 
ting these. 

1  venture,  however,  to  say  that  if  this  system 
were  adopted,  our  fire-insurance  companies  would 
be  saved  immense  losses,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  premiums,  and  so  be  a  great 
public  gain,  while  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
business  to  the  immediate  victim  of  the  fire  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. — I  am,  &c, 

57,  Moorgate-street,  E.O.      Edwin  T.  Haxl. 


THE  DOMINICAN  CHURCH  AT  HAVER- 

STOCK-HILL. 
Sir, — I  have  for  some  time  heard  secret  rumours 
of  something  about  the  Dominican  Church  at 
Haverstock-hill,  but  until  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Buckler's  letter  in  your  paper  of  the  7th  inst.,  was 
ignorant  of  the  cause.  That  church  has  been  my 
admiration  since  its  commencement,  and  I  much 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Buckler  in  his  efforts  to  do 
justice  to  his  noble  conception,  when  hampered,  if 
possible,  by  a  more  than  usual  want  of  funds.  The 
hostile  criticisms  of  Messrs.  Walford  and  Scott 
must  surely  recoil  on  those  gentlemen.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Mr. 


Buckler  abroad,  and  been  with  him  while  carefully 
drawing  and  measuring  some  of  the  best  examples, 
must  be  amused  at  their  impertinent  remarks. — 
I  am,  &c,  W.  C.  S. 

London,  S.W.,  May  10. 

[We  have  also  received  another  letter  signed  "A 
Sacristan  "  which  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  insert, 
as  we  think  the  name  of  the  writer  should  be 
appended.— Ed.  B.N.] 

MRS.  GERARD  LEIGH'S  HOUSE. 

Sir, — In  your  otherwise  particularly  accurate 
account  of  the  decoration  of  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh's 
house  in  Grosvenor- square  there  is  one  important 
mistake.  The  cartou-pierre  ornamentation  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons,  of  Rath- 
bone-place,  to  the  leading  partner  in  which  firm  I 
am  indebted  for  his  great  personal  interest  iu  the 
renovation  of  the  enriched  work. — I  am,  &c, 

Frederick  Arthur. 

18,  Motcomb -street,  Belgrave-square,  S.W. 
May  10. 


Etttocammumcatt0tt, 


QUESTIONS. 

[6501.]— New  Burials  Act.— In  erecting  a  chapel, 
in  a  new  cemetery,  to  be  used  by  all  religious  denomina- 
tions (uneonsecrated ) ,  is  it  usual  or  necessary  to  place  an 
altar-table  at  the  east  end  ?  If  so,  by  what  sect  would  it 
beused?-E.  C. 

[6502.]— External  Plaster  Coves.— Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  proper  material  to  employ  for 
external  plaster  coves  and  panels  in  half- timber  work  ? 
I  want  something  white,  creamy,  or  pinky-coloured. — 
J.  H.  C. 

[6503.]— Condensation.— I  have  recently  erected 
some  church-roofs  in  oak,  having  others  in  hand.  I 
should  be  glad  of  advice  on  the  following  : — I  find  that 
the  roofs  suffer  from  "condensation."  The  material  is 
perfectly  dry,  some  of  it  being  old  stuff  reused.  Roofs 
are  of  low  pitch,  about  20°.  Lead  is  laid  on  back  of  inch 
rebated  boarding.  Would  another  layer  of  deal  boards 
avail  (as  I  wish  to  use  up  old  stuff)  ?  Should  be  glad  ta 
hear  of  any  means  other  than  the  use  of  felt  between  lead 
and  boards  to  obviate  this. — Telum. 


REPLIES. 

[6172.]— Plain  Tile  Roofing'.— I  noticed  your  ques- 
tion in  the  Building  News,  and  Mr.  Lascelles'  answer. 
This  house,  the  design  of  which  was  given  in  the  B.  N.  in 
June,  '78,  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding.  Ic  is  roofed 
with  Welsh  tiles,  similar  in  every  respect  to  Staff  ordshire. 
The  tiles  are  nailed  with  zinc  nails,  and  pointed  with  hair 
mortar  on  the  underside.  They  stood  the  terrific  gale  in 
October,  and  the  only  place  where  they  gave  way  was 
where  the  walls  came  up  to  the  underside  of  the  roof,  and 
the  contractor  had  not  bedded  them  in  lime  on  the  top  of 
the  wall ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  roof  was  stripped 
in  two  places  for  a  space  of  12'  by  2'.  I  think  this  proves 
that  the  work  was  well  done  with  that  exception.  The 
force  of  the  gale,  however,  drove  the  rain  und  r  the  tiles, 
which  are  laid  with  a  3^in.  lap,  into  the  false  roof,  and 
so  on  to  the  ceiling  of  the  bedrooms,  and  it  dropped  on 
the  floor,  though  in  no  great  quantity.  I  should  strongly 
advise  you  on  the  sea  face  to  board  the  roof,  and  cover  it 
with  felt  under  the  tiles,  and  bed  the  tiles  in  mortar  as 
well  as  nail  them.  You  need  be  in  no  fear  about  venti- 
lation under  tiles ;  I  find  there  is  too  much.  It's  all  very 
well  talking  of  what  will  do  at  Lowther  Lodge ;  but  place 
a  house  as  this  is  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  230ft.  high,  and  it 
is  quite  another  thing.  I  took  the  precaution  to  board 
the  r  oof  where  the  ceilings  came  up  to  the  spars,  and  we 
therefore  would  not  be  able  to  get  at  it,  but  wherever 
there  is  an  open  space  the  roof  is  not  boarded.  This  is  the 
pitch  of  my  roof  as  taken  from  the  tracing  of  plans.  I 


am  not  an  architect,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
question  you  may  wish  to  ask,  or,  if  you  happen  to  be  in 
this  neighbourhood,  show  you  my  hou  e.  Don't  use  the 
ordinary  felt :  it  is  eenerally  rubbish.  Get  a  sample  from 
Denny  Bros.,  Leeds.  — G.  Aldebsox-Sjiiih,  Wheatcroft 
Cliff,  Scarborough. 

[6475.]  —  Advantages    of   Centrolineads.  — 

A  youthful  draughtsman  says  to  me,  the  practical 
method  of  using  a  centrolinead,  given  in  reply  6475. 
April  29th,  is  intelligible,  but  it  involves  the  necessity  of 
having  one  true  converging  line  to  set  it  to.  Surely,  he 
says,  this  leaves  me  where  I  was  before,  with  the  long 
unhandy  straight-edge,  and  the  want  of  elbow-room  to 
project  the  true  position  of  the  vanishing-point,  and  so 
lay  down  that  one  converging  line.  Here  is  bis  short  cut. 
His  plan  stands  thus  at  an  angle  to  his  line  of  vision 
(Fig.  1).  All  he  wants  is  to  lay  down  on  his  drawing  any 
one  line  parallel  to  x-y  tending  to  its  proper  vanishing, 
point.  Let  him  ignore  the  ordinary  process  of  finding  a 
vanishing-point,  which  may  be  inconveniently  out  of 
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rea^h.  Lethim  lay  down  on  his  plan  (Fig.  2)  a  rectangle 
•which  is  parallel  to  his  line  of  vision,  and  of  which  the 
Hue  x  -y  will  be  now  the  diagonal.   It  is  ma.uife.stly  very 


r/c./ 


easy  to  put  this  rectangle  in  perspective  with  its  one 
vanishing-point  without  requiring  more  room  than  within 
the  compass  of  an  ordinary  drawing-board.  Here  it 
is,  we  will  say  (Fig.  3).  Manifestly,  if  we  draw  the  dia- 
gonal x—  y  on  this,  we  have  the  converging  line  we  want 
tending  in  the  proper  direction,  and  can  start  fair  (Fig.  4), 


b' 


\^  HORISONTAL  LINE. 


with  our  centrolinead  "  dodging  "  the  arms  and  screws 
by  guess-work,  as  described  in  previous  reply,  until  the 
side  of  the  straight-edge  accommodat  s  itself  to  both 
horizontal  and  converging  line. — T.  Drew,  Dublin. 

[6179.]— Board  Schools. — I  called  at  the  Education 
Department  the  other  day  to  obtain  particulars  for  plan- 
ning and  litting  schools.  Though  they  were  printed  in 
October,  1880,  they  do  not,  in  glancing  over  them,  appear 
any  different  from  those  issued  twelve  years  ago  The 
rules  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department  at  White- 
hall, and,  I  should  also  think,  fr"m  the  printers,  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.— Hugh  MoLaciilan. 

[6493.]— Hoop-Iron  Bond. — If  prope.ly  tarred,  a 
wall  would  never  be  lifted  by  oxidation  of  hoop-iron  bond. 
Probably  the  builder  in  question  saw  some  of  his  own 
work  served  in  manner  described,  and  he,  through  igno- 
rance, puts  it  down  as  a  general  rule.— W.  M. 

[6495.]— Vegetation  on  Stone.— To  stop  the  vege- 
tation spoken  of,  either  remove  the  tree  or  tombstone. — 
W.  M. 

[6496.]— Illustrations  for  Lectures.— If  "  Scotch 
Clergyman"  will  give  his  address,  or  send  it  to  the 
Editor,  who  has  mine,  I  can  help  him  to  what  he  wants.  -  ■ 
A.H.I.B  A. 


Our  ©fSce  Cable, 


The  First  Commissioner  of  "Works  alluded  on 
Saturday  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  present  Law 
Courts,  which  obscure  the  view  of  Westminster 
Hall  from  what  is  called  Parliament-square. 
That  work  will  probably  be  undertaken  next 
year.  But  there  is,  we  hear,  a  much  larger 
work  in  contemplation.  The  present  Admiralty 
is  very  inconvenient,  the  building  is  wasteful  in 
its  arrangement,  and  there  are  several  important 
departments  of  the  Admiralty  which  are  lodged 
in  houses  in  Spring  Gardens  and  in  Spring 
Gardens-terrace.  Then,  again,  the  "War  Office 
is  in  a  worse  position.  It  is  composed  of  the 
War  Office  proper,  of  the  annexe  of  Buckingham 
House,  and  it  has  a  department  in  St.  James's- 
square,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Pall  Mall.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  build  upon  the  site  of  the 
Admiralty  and  upon  that  of  Spring-gardens  and 
Spring  Gardens- trrrace  new  offices  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  departments. 

About  thirty  of  the  employes  of  Messrs  John 
H.  Julian  and  Sons,  contractors,  Truro,  were 
entertained  to  a  supper  on  Friday  evening  last, 
at  Polwithen,  Penzance,  the  residence  of  Mr. Wil- 
liam Bolitho.  Mr.  James  Julian,  on  behalf  of 
the  firm,  and  Mr.  Welch,  their  general  foreman, 
were  present,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent,  Mr.  Bolitho  also  honouring  the  company 
with  his  presence.  The  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bolitho  and  family  were  heartily  drunk,  as  also 
that  of  the  contractors,  and  other  toasts  which 
followed.  A  large  billiard-room  and  additional 
kitchen  apartments  have  ,bcen  recently  built 
and  completed,  which  are  attached  to  the 
very  fine  mansion-house  of  Polwithen,  from  tho 
plans  of  Mr.  David  Brandon,  architect,  of 
London.  Mr.  Bolitho,  in  proposing  tho  health 
of  tho  firm,  congratulated  them  on  the  very  good 


job  they  had  done,  also  on  the  very  good  con- 
duct of  the  men  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  Harrow  Gazette  says:  — "  However  much 
the  exterior  of  the  Harrow  School  Speech- room, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Bulges, 
A.R.A.,  has  been  criticised,  every  lover  of  art 
who  knew  anything  of  his  abilities  must  greatly 
deplore  that  he  has  not  lived  to  carry  out  the 
decoration  of  the  interior.  In  the  work  suitable 
for  such  a  building  he  was  an  unrivalled  artist, 
and  had  he  completed  it  much  additional  interest 
and  value  would  have  accrued.  It  is  due  to  him 
to  state  that  he  was  somewhat  restricted  as  to 
plan,  if  not  design,  and  that  his  original  design, 
which  to  us  appeared  a  handsomer  one  for  the 
exterior,  was  not  adopted  ;  and  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  exceptionally  awkward 
and  difficult  site  on  which  he  had  to  erect  the 
building.  When  the  present  structure  is  par- 
tially covered  with  ivy,  and  the  south  tower 
completed  from  his  design,  the  exterior  of  the 
building  may  gain  in  public  favour.  We  trust 
that  a  little  energy  exerted  at  the  coming 
Speech-  day  may  secure  sufficient  subscriptions 
to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  unfinished  work. 
The  opportunity  for  decorating  the  interior  as 
he  would  have  so  ably  and  artistically  done  it, 
is,  we  fear,  lost." 

People  who  acquired  property  within  a  radius 
of  20  miles  of  St.  Paul's  years  ago,  were  wise  in 
their  day  and  generation.  Their  posterity,  at 
all  events,  will  bear  witness  to  their  sagacity. 
Mr.  J.  Taylor  doubtless  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  invested  money  in  some  not  very 
attractive  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
At  that  time  the  Metropolis  was  a  long  way 
from  thosefields.  Now  the  suburbs  are  built  upon 
them,  and  the  cry  is  "still  they  come."  The 
result  is  that  by  his  will  two  ladies  take  this 
property  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  estimated  value 
thereof  amounts  to  the  nice  sum  of  four  millions 
sterling.  Two  ladies  worth  between  them  four 
millions  sterling  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
Even  in  these  days  Mr.  Taylor's  will  can  have 
but  one  result — that  of  stimulating  speculation 
in  land  within  measurable  distance  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's. 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  sitting  during  the  last  few  days 
on  the  Bill  promot  d  by  the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  construction  of  a  new  rail- 
way bridge  over  the  Tay,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  declared  to  be 
proved.  The  proposed  structure,  which  is  for  a 
double  line  of  rails,  is  deigned  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
C.E.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £G70,000, 
as  against  £353,000  which  was  spent  on  the 
single-line  bridge  destroyed  in  December,  1879. 
It  will  be  raised  on  entirely  new  foundations, 
and  the  Committee  have  stipulated  that  every 
caisson  in  the  piers  shall  be  properly  adjusted  to 
bear  at  least  33  per  cent,  above  the  maximum 
weight  to  which  it  can  be  subjected.  The 
height  has  been  reduced  eleven  feet  below  that 
of  the  old  structure,  thus  giving  a  waterway  for 
ships  passing  to  Perth  and  Newburgh  of  77ft. 
instead  of  88ft. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  on  Friday  last  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  by  Captain 
Bucknill,  R.E.,  on  the  application  of  lightning 
conductors  to  buildings  and  magazines.  The 
lecturer,  who  has  been  employed  in  testing  and 
inspecting  a  number  of  Government  conductors, 
especially  drew  attention  to  the  following 
among  other  points  :  —  1.  The  necessity  of  using 
continuous  conductors  with  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  joints,  and  these  joints  carefully 
soldered.  2.  The  advantage  of  multiple  points. 
3.  The  necessity  of  using  larger  earth  connec- 
tions than  is  now  usual,  and  of  making  some  of 
them  deep  and  and  some  shallow.  4.  The 
advantages  of  iron  over  copper  conductors.  5. 
The  unreliability  of  the  so-called  safe  circle 
advocated  by  some  electricians.  G.  The  advisa- 
bility of  providing  a  horizontal  collecting  con- 
ductor near  the  ground  to  connect  the  various 
earths  with  all  the  conductors,  rain-water  pipes, 
&c.  7.  The  want  of  periodical  inspection  and 
of  testing  the  conductors  electrically  when  they 
are  properly  put  up.  The  lecturer  exhibited  an 
apparatus  for  testing  conductors,  as  well  as 
samples  of  both  copper  and  wire  ropes.  For 
general  purposes  he  recommended  an  iron-wire 
rope  61b.  to  tho  yard,  and  3ib.  per  yard  when  it 
was  carried  over  tho  house  to  two  "earths" 
on  opposite  sides.  Tho  equivalent  ropes  in 
copper  would  weigh  lib.  and  ^lb.  respeetivcly, 
and  cost  about  tho  same  as  tho  iron. 


Late  advices  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
state  that  the  engineers  of  the  proposed  ship 
canal  have  sunk  a  shaft  100ft.  deep,  where  the 
Chagres  river  dam  is  to  begin,  and  have  not  yet 
found  bed  rook.  This  is  not  an  encouraging 
sign,  as  the  possible  success  of  the  canal  hinges 
on  the  feasibility  of  diverting  the  course  of  the 
river  by  the  proposed  dam.  The  dam  will  have 
to  be  over  a  mile  long  and  150ft.  high.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  it  3,1.50ft.  wide  at  bottom  and 
780ft.  at  top,  the  lake  created  by  it  to  contain  a 
thousand  million  tons  of  water.  This  is  a  stu- 
pendous project  at  best;  and  if  the  foundations  of 
the  dam  must  be  laid  more  than  100ft.  below  the 
surface,  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking 
to  which  it  is  preliminary  becomes  more  than 
ever  problematical. 


EOBEKT  DAVISON 

]0  years  in  Studio,  Alnwick  Castle,  and  12  years  with  Burke  &  Co. 
Marble  and  Ceramic  Mosaic  Pavements  and  Mural  Decorations. 

Wood  and  Stone  Carving  executed  from  Architects'  Designs. 
Jura  &  Italian  Marble  Work  supplied  to  liuilders  ready  for  fixing/. 
OrncES  :— 32,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  W. 


IS,  MOTCOMB  STREET, 

BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  warn  my  Customers  that 
my  only  Address  is  as  above,  and  that  I  have  no 
connection  with  any  house  assuming  a  similar  Name* 
FREDERICK  ARTHUR, 

DECORATOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Saturday  (TO-MORROw)-St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  So- 
ciety. Visit  to  St.  Helen's  Church,. 
Bisbopsgate.    3  p.m. 

Monday.— Society  of  Arts.  "Colour  Blindness,  and  its 
Influence  on  Various  Industries."  By  R. 
Brudenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S.  Cantor  Lec- 
ture .No.  1.    8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  on 
"Torpedo  Boats  and  Light  Yachts  for 
High  Speed  eteam  Navigation."   8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  "  The  Electrical  Railway 
and  the  Transmission  of  Power  by  Elec- 
tricity." By  Alexander  Siemens.  8p.m. 

British  Archreological  Association. 
"  Oak  Figures  Discovered  in  Britain, 
Brittany.  &c."  By.  Dr.  J.  S.  Phenf, 
F.SA.   8  p.m. 

Thursday.— National  Health  Society.  Lecture  .No.  1,  on 
"  The  Science  aad  Ai  t  of  Sanitary  Plumb- 
ing." By  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  Society  of 
Arts  room.   7.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Fine  Arts.  "The  Ait 
Decoration  of  Auditoria."  By  Frank 
Kuland,  M.A.   8  p.m. 

Friday.— University  College.  Prof.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
"  The  Monuments  and  Games  of  Ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans."  Lecture  No.  3. 
4  pm. 

Royal  Institution.  "Shakespeare 
Criticism."    By  W.  H.  Pollock.   9  p.m. 


Lamploug'h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  BII  tOUSNESB, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  ana 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — [Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Pills  have  many  competitors,  though 
no  equals,  for  suppljing  the  young  and  delicate  with  a  simple 
strengthening  and  purifying  aperient.  These  pills,  composed  of 
the  finest  balsams,  are  particularly  adapted  for  all  complaints  pe- 
culiar to  females,  and  are  most  serviceable  at  the  critical  period3 
of  early  and  mature  years. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton- sub -Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—  LAdvt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE, 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  HE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  Al'l'EARANCB 
FOlt  INTERIOR  WOHK. 

PIOTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXVII.)  [Advt. 
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TENDERS. 

%•  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Bedford.— For  new  premises,  for  the  London  and 
County  Banking  Company  (Limited).  Messrs.  Usher 
and  Anthony,  Bedford,  architects  :  — 

Higgs  and  Hdl,  London    £3,9S0   0  0 

Eider  and  Son,  London    3,648   0  0 

Freshwater,  Bedford    3,580  0  0 

Foster,  Bedford    3,111   0  0 

Spencer,  Bedford  (accepted )      ...  3,080  0  0 

Beemosdsey.  —  For  the  enlargement  of  the  Laxon- 
street  School  by  700  places,  for  the  London  School 
Board  : — 

Staines  and  Son    £8,181   0  0 

Hobson,  J.  D   7,974  0  0 

LatheyBros   7,927   0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   7,715   0  0 

Jerrard,  8.  J   7,583   0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    7,4i6   0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   7,472   0  0 

Tongue,  W   7,386   0  0 

Grover,  J   7,364   0  0 

bhepherd,  W.,  Bermondsey  New- 
road  (accepted)   7,083  0  0 

[(a)  Cost  of  school  buildings  only,  including  cloak- 
room and  staircases,  £5,760 ;  (i)  cost  of  tar  pavement  and 
playground,  £82 ;  (c)  cost  of  boundary-walls  and  gates, 
£171;  (d)  cost  of  teachers'  room,  £300;  for  special  ex- 
penditure on  site,  (e)  cost  of  new  w.c.  buildings,  £345 ; 
(/)  cost  of  extra  deep  excavations,  £217;  (g)  cost  of 
works  to  existing  buildings,  £154;  (A)  cost  of  making 
good  to  old  houses  adjacent,  £24;  total,  £7,083.  Cost 
per  head  of  (a),  £8  4s.  6d. ;  total  cost  per  head,  £10  2s. 
4d.] 

Bournemouth.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Stourville,  to  be  afterwards  called  Streate  -  place,  in 
Gervis-road,  on  the  East  Cliff,  Bournemouth,  Hamp- 
shire, for  Mr.  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.  Mr.  A.  Bedborough, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  It.  L.  Curtis 
and  Sons ; — 

tt„„„„  Entrance 
House-  Gateway. 

Pike   £1,873   0   0    £72   0  0 

George    1,870   0  0      56   0  0 

Minty    1,690   0   0      50   0  0 

Abley    1,640   0   0      63   0  0 

HoareBros.andWalden   1,546   0   0      65   0  0 

Stroud    1,533  10  0      70  10  0 

Howell  and  Son  ...  1,520  0  0  75  0  0 
Blackford    1,489   6   0      53   4  0 

Bradford.  —  Formation  of  roadway,  79  yards  long, 
back  of  Sturges-street,  including  flagging,  setting  and 
drainage  ;  also,  the  building  of  six  blocks  of  sanitary 
closeis,  &c.   Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett,  Halifax,  architect  :— 
Parkins  and  Forbes,  Bradford  (accepted) . 

Brighton. — For  new  shop  -  front,  &c,  at  15,  Ship- 
street,  Brighton.   Mr.  A.  Loader,  architect  :  — 

Haekman,  W.,  Brighton    £256   0  0 

Webber,  W.  H. ,  Brighton   245  10  0 

Newnham,  J.  M.,  Brighton   243   0  0 

Lockyer,  G.  B.,  Brighton  (accepted)      223   0  0 
Bromley-by-Bow,  E.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  to 
provide  accommodation  for  1,400  children  on  the  site  in 
Oban-strett,  Bromley,  for  the  London  School  Board  :— 

Hook  and  Oldrey   £22,308   0  0 

Williams,  G.  S.  S  ,  and  Son      ...       20,452   0  0 

Ch-ppell,  J.T   20,156   0  0 

Grover,  J   19,863  0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    19,749   0  0 

Cox,  C   19,664   0  0 

Harris  and  Ward rop    18,980  0  0 

Lawrence,  E   18,844   0  0 

Staines  and  Son    18,775   0  0 

Athrrton  and  Latta    18.500  0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall   18,454   0  0 

Jerraid,  8.  J.,  of  Lewisham*    ...       1S.244   0  0 

[Cost  of  site  (area  47,100  square  feet),  £4,497  13s.  4d.; 
(a)  cost  of  school  buildings  only,  including  closets, 
£11,862;  (b)  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £778 ; 
(c)  cost  of  boundary  walls  and  gates,  £787  ;  (d)  cost  of 
covered  playgrounds  under  main  building,  £2,807  ;  (e) 
cost  of  teachers'  rooms,  £400 ;  (/ )  cost  of  schoolkeeper's 
residence,  £350.  Special  expenditure  on  site  ;  extra 
foundations  and  removing  bink,  £1,260  ;  total,  £18,214. 
Cost  per  head  of  (a)  £8  9s.  5d. ;  total  cost  per  head, 
£13  0s.7d.] 

Cambridge.— For  rebuilding  farmhouse  and  buildings, 
Guyhime  Mr.  Hatchard  Smith,  A.R.I.B.A.,  41,  Moor 
gate-station-buildings,  E.C,  architect: — 

Cousens  (accepted)    £152  0  0 


Great  Yarmouth.— For  the  erection  of  house,  Gorles- 
ton.    Mr.  W.  B.  Cockiill,  architect: — 

Leggett   £775   0  0 

Fuller    727   0  0 

Norfor    ...  '    725   0  0 

Kemp    716   0  0 

Want    697   0  0 

Bray  (accepted)    674   0  0 

Hewett   657  10  0 

Great  Yarmouth. -For  the  restoration  of  warehouse, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  Gorleston.  Mr.  W.  B.  Cock- 
rill,  architect :  — 

Bricklayer,  £270. 
Garpenter  and  joiner,  £2,480 
Painter,  plumber,  and  glazier,  £12. 
Slater,  £60. 
Gas  fitter,  £20. 
Great  Yarmouth.— For  additions  to  house,  Southtown. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cockrill,  architect  :— 

Leggett,  J.    £155   0  0 

Grkat  Yarmouth.-  Foradditions  to  Grove  House.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Cockrill,  architect :  — 

Nickerson,  G   £110   0  0 

Hampstead.—  For  additions,  Chirlecote,  Hampstead 
Hill  Gardens,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  C.  Green.  Messrs. 
Batterbury  and  Huxley,  architects  :— 

Holhday,  J.,  Jun.,  Brixton  (accepted). 
I  Five  tenders  received.] 
Hampstead. — For  house,  Hampstead  Hill  Gardens, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  C.  Gurden.    Messrs.  Batterbury  and 
Huxley,  architects  :  — 

Nightingale,  B.  E  ,  Lambeth  (accepted). 
[Six  tenders  received.] 
Highgate,  N. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  provide 
accommodation  for  600  children  on  the  site  in  Rochester- 
place,  Highgate  Hill,  for  the  London  School  Board  : — 
Wall,  Brothers,  Kentish  Town*       £7,725   0  0 
*  Accepted. 

[Cost  of  site  (area  17,762  square  feet),  £2,590  6s.  7d.; 
(<i)  cost  of  school  buildings  only,  including  closets, 
£5,293  ;  (b)  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £260  ; 
(c)  cost  of  boundary  walls  and  gates,  £499 ;  (d)  cost  of 
teachers' r»oms,  £300 ;  (e)  cost  of  schoolkeeper's  house, 
£350.  Special  expenditure  on  site  :— Levelling  ground, 
building  retaining  walls  under  boundary  walls,  &c, 
£1,023;  total,  £7,725.  Cost  per  head  of  (a),  £8  16s.  5d  ; 
total  cost  per  head,  £12  17s.  6d.] 

Huddersfield.— Erection  of  a  new  chancel  and  re- 
seating of  nave,  and  sundry  alterations  at  Christ  Church, 
New  Mill,  near  Huddersfield.  Mr.  F.  Moorhouse,  5, 
New-street,  Huddersfield,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  Hoffman  Wood,  4,  Albion-place,  Leeds  :  — 

Mason  :— Turner,  W.,  Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield. 
Joiner  :-  Swallow,  J.,  New  Mill,  near  Huddersfield. 
Plumber  : — Lideter  and  Armitage,  Brook-street, 

Huddersfield. 
Slater  :— Chappell,  E.,  Leeds-road,  Huddersfield. 
Plasterer :— Jack  man,  G.,  Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield. 
Painter :  -Lawton  and  Hogley,  Holmfirth,  near 
Huddersfield. 

Ironmonger  and  hot- water  engineer  : — Thornton,  W.  and 
S.,  Kirkgate,  Huddersfield. 
Tiler:— MintOD,  Hollins  and  Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire. 

Organ  builder :  — Foroter  and  Andrew,  Charlotte^street, 
Hull. 

Total  amount  of  estimates,  £2,200. 
Hull  Ferry  Boat  Dock. — Reconstruction  of  Victoria 
Pier  with  raised  promenade,  &c,  for  the  Hull  Corpora- 
tion.   Mr.  J.  Fox  Sharp,  C  E.,  borough  engineer  :— 
Nelson,  T.  and  Co.,  York         ...     £23,890   0  0 
Musgrave,  B.,  jun.,  Hull         ...      19,367   2  1 

Lane,  J.,  South  Shields   18,5S1  11  9 

Godfrey,  G.  B.,  Hull    17,321  17  5 

Simpson  and  Malone,  Hull      ...      16,207   7  8% 
Storry  and  Jagger,  Hull  (accepted)    14,782   7  7 

Pearson,  J„  Hull   14.409  18  5 

Estimate  of  Borough  Engineer         15,431  18  0 

Islington.  —  For  the  enlargement  of  the  Blundell- 
street  School  by  600  places,  for  the  London  School 
Boaid  : — 

Staines  and  Son    £9,481  0  0 

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son        ...  8,8S0   0  0 

Scrivener,  W.  and  Co   8,816   0  0 

Pritchard,  G.  S   8,772   0  0 

R  berts,  L.  H.  and  R   8,690   0  0 

Lawrance,  E   8,682  0  0 

Higgs  and  Hill    8,661  0  0 

Sargeant,  J.  F   8,55t   0  0 

Grover,  J   8,364  0  0 

Macley,  M   8,339   0  0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town*       ...  8,176   0  0 
•Accepted. 

[The  cost  of  this  enlargement  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the 

Education  Department,  as  the  school  was  not  originally 


planned  for  extension,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  provide  new  staircases  and  corridors,  [a)  Coht  of 
enlargement,  including  closets,  £6,109  '.it.  lid.;  '/,,  tar 
pavement  and  playground,  £177  4s.  8d.  ;  [e]  boundary 
walls  and  gates,  £163  <s.  9d. ;  (d)  covered  playgrounds, 
£627  5s.  6d. ;  («)  teacher'  rooms,  £300;  (/)  school- 
keepers' house,  £100 ;  special  expenditure  as  to  rite— (g\ 
works  to  present  school,  £310  lis  ;  (/i)  new  cloakroom* 
for  school,  £358  12s.  2d. ;  total.  £8,176.  Cost  per  head  of 
la),  £10  3s.  7d. ;  total  cost  per  htad,  £13  12s.  6d.] 

Kingsland.—  For  altera'ions,  &c,  to  Fox  public-house, 

Kingsland-road  :  — 

Foxley   £5,451   0  0 

C^cks   5,298  0  0 

Patrick   5,0."0   0  0 

Anley   4,978   0  0 

Conder   4,896   0  0 

Shurmur    4,797   0  0 

AshbyBros   4,771   0  0 

Williams    4,589   0  0 

Toms   4,443   0  0 

Limpenhoe,  Norfolk.— For  building  new  chancel  and 

vestry,  reseating  nave  and  restoring  tower  of  the  church 

of  Sr.  Botolph.    Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  8,  Regent-street, 

Great  Yarmouth,  architect  :  — 

Spaull,  Norwich    £2,119   0  0 

Hubbard,  East  Dereham   1,996   0  0 

Cornish  and  Gaymer,  North  Wal- 

sham    1,892   0  0 

Durrant,  South  Walsham   1,762   0  0 

Hawes,  Norwich  (accepted)        ...       1,57  5   0  0 
Mabylebone.  —  For  the  enlargement  of  the  Barrow 

Hill-road  School,  Portland  New  Town,  by  200  places,  for 

the  London  School  Board  :  — 

Lawrance,  E   £1,824   0  0 

Manley,  M   1,794   0  0 

Pritchard,  G.  S   1,751   0  0 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R   1,752   0  0 

Scrivener,  W.  aud  Co   1,749   0  0 

Higgs  and  Bill    1.698   0  0 

Grover,  J   1  694   0  0 

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son        ...      1,650   0  0 

Wall  Bros   1,605  0  0 

Sargeant,  J.  F.,  Hackney  (accepted)    1,593   0  0 

[(o)  Cost  of  enlargement,  including  closets,  £1,493  ;  (b) 
cost  of  teachers'  rooms,  £100:  total,  £1,593.  Cost  per 
head  of  {a)  only  £7  9s.  3d  ;  total  cost  per  head,  £7  19s.  3d.] 

Mile  End.— For  water-tower,  boiler-house,  chimney 

shaft,  &c,  for  the  guardians  of  the  Hamlet,  Mile  End 

Old  Town.   Mr.  W.  Knight,  architect  :— 

Shurmur    £3,615  0  0 

Croaker    3,395  0  0 

Hearle  and  Son    3,393  0  0 

Wood,  W   3,320  0  0 

Perry  and  Co   3,246  0  0 

Gentry   3,190  0  0 

Mitbe  Tavern.  —  For  buildiDg  the  Mitre,  for  Mr. 

Barnes.    Mr.  Brooker,  architect : — 

Cole    £1,891  0  0 

Drake   1,890  0  0 

Shurmur    1,485  0  0 

Jackson  and  Todd   1,445  0  0 

Cullum   1,433  0  0 

Hubble  and  Scott   1,350  0  0 

Newport, Mon.— For  the  erection  of  new  Free  Library, 

in  Dock-street,  for  the  town  council.     Messrs.  A.  O. 

Watkins  and  Son,  architects  :— 

Jones,  W.  and  Son   £4,043  0  0 

Richards,  W   4,033  0  0 

Blackburn,  W   3,991  0  0 

Martin,  G   3,980  0  0 

Linton,  J   3.955  0  0 

Church,  W.,  Bristol   3,903  0  0 

Thomas,  G.,  Devon-place   3,422  0  0 

Williams,  J   3,400  0  0 

Miles,  C,  Newport  (accepted)    ...      3,335  0  0 

Newport  Paonel.— For  new  corn  mill  at  Newport 

Pagnell,  Bucks,  for  Mr.  C.   H.  Whitworth.  Messrs. 

Usher  and  Anthony,  Bedford,  architects  :  — 

Cooper,  Aylesbury   £2,2S2  6  0 

Lilley,  Bedford    2,130  0  0 

Edey  and  Son,  St.  Neots    2,027  0  0 

George,  Stony  Stratford    1.9S3  0  0 

Harrison,  Wellingborough        ...       1,910  0  0 

Cosford,  Northampton    1,851  0  0 

Foster,  Bedford  (accepted)         ...      1,811  0  0 

Ireson,  Northampton    1,700  0  0 

(Gravel  and  sand  and  all  carting  done  by  proprietor.) 

Nottingham.— For  alterations,  Journal  office,  Yictorii- 
street.   Mr.  R.  C.  Clarke,  architect : — 

Vickers,  H.  (accepted)    £285   0  0 

Nottingham-— For  new  class-room,  infants'  depart- 
ment, St.  Ann's  Schools.  Mr.  R.  C.  Clarke,  archi- 
tect :  — 

Vickers,  H.  (accepted)    £281  12  0 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 
Immense  Stock  always  ready   for  Laying 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


TUIM     DADfllirT      Turpin's  Patent).  5-16  inch  thick,  prepared  on 
I  M  1 1 1     rnllUUL  I     deal  back  laminations,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 
^  Solid  Parquet.   Used  for  "\  eneerinj?  old  existing 

deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.  See  Construction. 
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Peacock  Tavern.— For  alterations,  &c,  to  Peacock 
public-house,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Eose.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son, 
and  Aldwinckle,  architects : — 

Hall,  Beddall  and  Co   £2,542   0  0 

Merritt  and  Ashby   2,520   0  0 

Bangs   2,389   0  0 

Hearle   2,292  0  0 

Cox     2,160  0  0 

Beale   2,137  0  0 

Shurmur    2,070  0  0 

Keigate. —  For  erecting  and  completing  a  billiard- 
room  and  conservatory  and  other  works  at  Lexden 
House,  Eeigate,  for  Mr.  H.  Carter.  Mr.  A.  Bedborough, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  B.  L.  Curtis 
and  Sons : — 

Holdsworth   £1,163   0  0 

Garrett   999   0  0 

Peat    991  15  0 

Southbocrne- on-Sea,  near  Bournemouth. —For  the 
erection  (in  part)  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine.  Mr. 
Alfred  Birt,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bar- 
ber :— 

Edwards,  Southbourne-on-Sea  ...     £2,087  15  0 

George,  Bournemouth    2,073   0  0 

Stanley,  Bournemouth    2,017   1  0 

Hoare,  Bros,  and  Walden,  Vic- 
toria Works,  Bournemouth*         1,966   0  0 
•Accepted. 

Stoke  Newington,  E.— For  the  addition  of  400  places 
to  the  new  school  in  Oldfield-road,  for  the  London  School 
Board : — 

Wall,  C,  Lot's-road,  Chelsea*    ...     £3,347   0  0 
*  Accepted. 

[{a)  Cost  of  school  buildings  only,  including  closets, 
£2,459  ;  (M  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £208  ; 
(c)  cost  of  boundary-walls  and  gates,  £140 ;  special  ex- 
penditure, properly  chargeable  to  site,  cost  of  extra 
depth  of  excavations,  £102;  (e)  cost  of  levelling  site, 
£138;  (/)  cost  of  revolving  shutter  partitions  in  old 
school,  £300 ;  total,  £3,347.  Cost  per  head  of  (a),  £6  2s. 
lid. ;  total  cost  per  head,  £8  7s.  4d.] 

Stoughton.  —  For  new  dwelling  -  house  and  shop, 
Stoughton,  near  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  and 
Peak,  Guildford,  architects : — 

Deduct  if  oven 
is  not  built. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Shalford  ...  £941  0  0  £41  0  0 
Martin,  Wells  &  Co.,  Aldershot.  850  0  0  20  0  0 
Pierce  and  Clark,  Guildford  ...  777  7  0  Not  named 
Garnett  and  Mills,  Guildford  ...      775   0   0  — 

Pink,  R  ,  Milford   798   0  0      40   0  0 

Harris,  J.,  Woking    698  10   0  Not  named 

Strudwick,  G.,  Guildford*     ...      698  10   0      26   0  0 
•Accepted. 

Sukbiton.— For  Wesleyan  chapel,  Surbiton,  Surrey, 
with  spire.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Dashwood 
House,  9,  New  Broad-street,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  26,  Budge-row,  E.C. : — 

Chapel.  Spire.  Total. 

Woodward  ...  £5,050  0  0  £700  0  0  £5,750  0  0 
Green  ...     '  ...   4,929   0   0      682   0  0      5,611   0  0 

White   4,645   0   0      745   0   0      5,390   0  0 

Gregar   4,625  0  0      520   0   0      5,145  0  0 

Hickinbotham .    4,395  0  0      685   0   0      5,080  0  0 

Scase    4,388   0   0      678   0   0      5,066   0  0 

Tyerman  ...  4,397  0  0  630  0  0  5,027  0  0 
BelhamandCo  4,341  0  0  650  0  0  4,991  0  0 
Allen  and  Sons  4,210  0  0  760  0  0  4,970  0  0 
Higgs,  F.  ...  4,358  0  0  612  0  0  4,970  0  0 
Lucas  and  Son     4,319   0   0      587   0  0      4,906   0  0 

West  Ham.— For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  school 
buildings  and  appurtenances,  at  Regent's-lane,  Custom 
House,  in  the  parish  of  West  Ham,  Essex,  for  the 
West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  and 
Sons :— 

Boyce,  T   £6,490  0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   6,433  0  0 

Abraham,  R   6,195  0  0 

Wood  Bros   6,183  0  0 

Wall  Bros   6,120  0  0 

Hearle  and  Son    5,993   0  0 

North  Bros   5,985   0  0 

Reed,  A   5,959   0  0 

Morter,  J.  (accepted)    5,893  0  0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Combe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  COMMUTED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

Bath.  Stone.— Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSI0N,NE™™ET  BATH. 

Quarryrnan  and  Stone  Merchant.   Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 

— !  Advt.) 


FOE  SALE,  the  "BUILDING 
NEWS  1  for  1071.1878, 1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,1877,  1878,1879  ; 
"  ARCHITECT,"  18fii),  1876  ;  "  BUILDER,"  1870,  1871,  1872,1873, 
1874, letterpress  and  plutcB  bound  sepa'ately.— For  particulars, 
address,  C.  D.,  9,  "Wilton -terrace,  Holderness-road,  Hull,  Yorks. 


PURE  WATER.  —  All  the  Messrs. 
LIPSCOMBE'S  FILTERS  are  now  made  with  their  New 
Preparation  of  Charcoal,  wonderfully  effective,  far  surpassing 
every  other.  Old  Filters  of  every  kind  reconstructed.— Temple 
Jiar  ;  44,  Queen  Victoria -street  ;  100,  Westbournc  Grove;  C9,  Ox- 
ford-street. 


DRY  WAINSCOT  in  every  thickness, 
at  7Jtl.  per  foot  In  the  inch.   Dry  Mahogany  from  Cd. 
Dry  Yellow  Deals,  £10  10s.  per  120. 
Spruce  Deals,  £15  per  120,  12ft.  3ln.  hy  9. 
Dry  Floor  Boards,  from  10s.  6d.  per  square, 

T.  FOKMAN,  Walnut  Tree-walk,  Lambeth,  8.B. 


WEST  COMBE  PARK  ESTATE, 
Blackheath  (roads  and  sewers  made,  20  minutes  from 
Cannon-street).— 100 acres  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  to  be  LET  or 
SOLD,  in  large  or  small  plots,  accoiding  to  situation.  Railway 
Station  on  the  property.  Advances  made.— For  plans  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  S.  EDMESTON,  42,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  ISAACS  and  FLORENCE,  3.  Verulam- 
buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W  C.  ;  "WILLIAM  BRISTOW,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  Greenwich  :  or  to  Mr.  Z.  PARKES,  at  the  Estate 
Office,  near  the  West  Combe  Park  Station. 


rpo    LAND    SPECULATORS  AND 

JL  BUILDERS.— FRF.EHOLD  BUILDING  L  VND,  near  the 
railway  station,  and  about  a  mile  from  Croydon  ;  about  18  acres; 
ripe  for  immediate  development  Can  be  immediately  sold,  or 
will  be  let  at  a  price  which  will  leave  a  handsome  proht  if  built 
upon  —  Addrr  ss,  C.  H  ,  Guardian  Office,  Croydon.  


A  USTINPRIAES,  CITY  of  LONDON. 

x\_  To  be  LET,  by  TENDER,  by  the  Drapers' Company,  the 
PREMISES  known  as  14  and  14a,  Austinfriars,  occupying  a  com- 
manding position  in  thatMreet,  at  the  corner  of  Wink  worth- 
buildings,  and  having  a  right  of  way  into  Austinfriars-passagc. 
The  premises  have  a  frontage  to  Austinfriars  of  26ft.  and  a 
return  frontage  to  Wink  worth-buildings  of  6Gft.,  and  contain  a 
superficial  area  of  about  3,000ft. 

They  will  be  let  either  on  a  repairing  lease  for  21  years  from 
the  29th  September,  1881,  or  on  a  building  lease  of  80  years  from 
the  same  date. 

Tenders  will  be  openod  at  a  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Company, 
to  be  held  at  Drapers'  Hall  on  TUESDAY",  the  3Ut  May,  1881, 
instead  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  June,  as  previously  advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  CHARLES  KE1LLY, 
20,  St.  Swithin's-lane ;  or  at  the  Clerk's  Office,  Drapers'  Hall, 
Throgmorton-street,  E.C,  where  any  further  information 
will  be  given. 


BUILDING  LAND.— UNRIVALLED 
SITES  for  superior  Villas.— 50  acres  to  be  LET  or  S  OLD, 
1  mile  from  Guildlord.— Apply  to  W.  G.  LOWER,  Architect, 
Guildford,  or  T.  DREWITT  and  SONS,  Land  Agents,  Guildford. 


BUILDING  LAND,  close  to  Cale- 
donian-road.— A  few  PLOTS  in  this  densely-populated 
district,  suitable  for  houses  of  a  moderate  cla^s,  which  will 
command  tenants  directly  they  are  ready  for  occupation  ;  favour- 
able terms  — COOPER  and  GOULDING,  41.  Moorgate- street,  E.C. 


BUILDING  LAND  at  Holloway,  near 
three  railway  stations,  with  direct  access  to  the  best  roads 
in  the  district.— Small  or  large  PLOTS  can  be  RENTED  on 
LEASE  on  advantageous  terms.— COOPER  and  GOULDING,41, 
Moorgate-street.  E  C. 

BUILDING  LAND,  in  and  near 
Brecknock-read,  close  to  Junction-road  Station  ;  suitable 
for  houses  of  £40  '  value  and  upwards;  ground-rent  moderate. — 
COOPER  and  GOULDING,  4i,  Moorgate-street,  E  C. 


BUILDING  LAND,  in  the  High-road, 
Sutton,  opposite  the  Recreation  Ground.— A  valuable 
CORNER  PLOT  and  Land  adjoining ;  eminently  suited  for  shops 
and  houses  of  a  small  class  ;  Freehold  or  on  Lease  at  5s.  per  foot. 
—COOPER  and  GOULDING.  No.  41,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 


BUILDING  SITE,  SOUTH WARK. 
—FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET  on  LEASE, 
as  a  whole,  or  in  part,  or  Freehold  disposed  of  ;  about  14,900ft., 
having  a  frontage  of  about  74  feet  to  Castle  street,  admirably 
adapted  for  hop  or  other  warehouses.  Good  building  foundation. 
A  large  portion  of  the  purchase-money  can  remain. — Apply  to 
Owner,  C.  HOAR,  134,  Leadcnhall-strect.  


rPO  be  SOLD,  before  being  pulled  clown 

|_  shortly,  No.  10  Two-light,  and  No.  1  Five-light,  CHURCH 
"WINDOWS,  with  quarry  glazing  of  Cathedral  g'ase,  and  Deco- 
rated tracery  of  good  design  ;  also  200  lineal  feet  (about)  of  Stone 
Coping,  and  150  lineal  feet  of  Plinth-course,  &c.  The  whole  is  in 
good  preservation,  and  has  been  built  since  1853.— For  further  par- 
ticulars and  inspection  apply  immediately  to  M.  K.  ELLERTON, 
Architect,  North wich,  Cheshire.  


rpo   BE    LET,    extensive  riverside 

I  PREMISES  at  Stratford,  eminently  adapted  for  chemical 
or  manufacturing  purposes.  The  premises  would  be  let  as  a 
whole,  or,  if  desired,  divided  to  suit  a  tenant.  The  superficial 
area  is  nearly  100  000  feet,  with  a  frontage  of  180  feet  to  the  river, 
and  nearly  230  feet  to  the  road,  by  an  average  depth  from  back  to 
front  of  about  507  feet.— For  further  particulars  and  cards  to  view 
apply  to  Mr  "WALTER  HALL,  Surveyor,  28,  Southampton- 
buildings,  Chancerv-lane. 

FOREST  GATJS,  E.— To  be  LET  or 
SOLD,  ia  Lots,  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND, 
situate  in  Avenue,  Capel,  Sebert,  and  Ridley-roads,  commanding 
excellent  sites  for  the  erection  of  villa  residences.— Full  parti- 
culars of  Mr.  ARTHUR  COLLIER,  Laud  Agent  and  Accountant, 
1,  Circus  place,  London  Wall,  E  C. 


FOREoT  GATE,  E.— To  MONUMEN- 
TAL MASONS  and  OTHERS.— To  be  LET  or  SOLD,  a  very 
commanding  FREEHOLD  SITE,  suitable  for  a  monumental 
mason,  being  adjacent  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Manor  Park 
Cemetery —Full  particulars  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  COLLIER,  asabove. 


"ARLOW,  Middlesex.— To  be  SOLD. 


H  12  FREEHOLD  COTTAGES  all  well  let,  situate  within  a 
short  distance  of  Harlow  Station  on  the  G.  E  .R.— Full  particulars 
of  Mr.  ARTHUR  COLLIER,  as  above.  

"TLFORD,  E.— To  be  SOLD,  in  Lots, 

L  Valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  situate  on  the 
Clement's  Estate,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Ilfurd  Station. — 
Full  particulars  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  COLLIER,  as  above. 


MERTON  ABBEY,  Surrey— To  be 
SOLD,  a  Valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  SITE,  suit- 
able for  the  erection  of  about  50  villa  residences,  being  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  Mitcham  and  Merlon  Abbey  Stations. — Full 
particulars  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  CO'.oIER,  as  above.  

PALMER'S- GREEN,  N.— To  be  SOLD 
FIVE  LOTS  Of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  situate 
in  Avondalc-road.  Part  of  the  purchase-money  may  remain  on 
mortgage  if  required.  Free  conveyance.  Near  two  railway 
stations.— Full  particulars  of  Mr.  Alt  THUR  COLLIER,  as  above. 


PORTSWOOL)  (near  Southampton).— 
To  be  LET  or  SOLD,  a  valuable  LOT  of  FREEHOLD 
LAND,  situate  in  Spiing-road.  commanding  lovely  views  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  a 
flrst-class  family  residence  Coachhouse  already  built,  and 
garden  well  stocked  with  ornamental  shrubs and fruit-trees. — Full 
particulars  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  COLLIER,  asabove.  


ITTTON    PARK,   E.— To  ho  SOLD, 

LJ  valuable  FREEHOLD  SHOP  LOTS,  situate  in  Gipsy-lane. 
Part  of  the  purchase-money  may  remain  on  mortgage  if  required. 
Free  conveyances.  Near  Upton  park  and  Forest-gate  stations. — 
Full  particulars  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  COLLIER,  an  above.  
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OOD-GRUEN.— To   be  SOLD,  in 

Lots,  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  situate 
In  Alexandra  and  Alexandra-park  roads  (near  Green-lanes  and 
Wood-green  Stations},  Free  conveyances.— Full  particulars  of 
Mr.  ARTHUR  COLLI ER,  as  above.  


L^REtiHOLDUUILDlNG  LAND  to  be 

I  '  SOLD  or  LET  on  LEASE  at  moderate  gisnnd-rcnts.— For 
particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  D.  L,  GOOCII,  Surveyor,  64,  Gresham- 
sticct,  Bunk,  E.G. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  and  ALBERT 
DOCKS,  LONDON.  E. 
Workmen's  Houses  in  demand  at  good  rentals. 
BUILDING  LAND  can  now  be  had  on  80  years'  loascs  near  the 
Tidal  Basin  Station,  where  a  plan  of  the  property  may  be  seen. 
The  roads  and  sewers  are  made. 

BUILDERS  arp  invited  to  inspeft  this  Estate,  which  offers  an 
unusually  favourable  opportunity  for  profitable  enterprise  —Par- 
ticulars of  terms  and  advances  of  Mr.  ALFRED  BAYLY,  117, 
Fowis-street,  Woolwich. 


TfREEHOLD  LAND.— TO  PUBLIC 

JL1  INSTITUTIONS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. — Thirteen 
acres  of  undulating  LAND,  adjoining  wo  railw  y  stations  ;  £> 
miles  north  of  London  ;  suitable  Tor  a  public  itistitution .  and  well 
adapted  for  villa  residences.  To  be  SOLD  or  LET  on  BUILDING 
LEASES.— Apply  to  Mr.  C.  E.  READ,  Architect,  Queens-square, 
Upton  I>ark,E. 


rpo       BUILDERS,  MANUFAC- 

JL  TURERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  USERS  of  STEAM 
POWER,  and  OTHERS— Extensive  PREMISES,  near  Regent's 
Park;  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  comprising  large  yard  and  light  worh- 
shops,  heated  with  hot  water,  office,  powerful  engine  and 
machinery,  and  capital  managers'  dwelling  house  of  8  rooms ; 
also  stabling  for  four  horses,  and  three  workmen's  cottages. — 
For  particulars  and  enrds  to  view,  apply  to  Mr.  H.  O.  MAHTIN, 
Land  Agent,  Auctioneti,  and  Valuer,  7,  Adam-street,  Adclphi, 
W.C. 


THE  LONDON  DRAWING  OFFICE, 
No  S8,  London  Wall,  E.  C.  For  the  execution  of  high-class 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMANSHIP.  Perspectives  Out- 
lined, etched,  orcoloured  ;  Designs  ;  Detail  and  Working  Drawings, 
Tracings,  &c.;on  moderate  terms.  Etchings  for  Photo- lithography. 
Competition  work.    Manager,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lr.ovn.   Pupils  required. 


0   ARCHITECTS. — TEMPORARY 

ASSISTANCE  rendered  on  moderate  terms  ;  high  class 
Perspectives  coloured  or  etched  ;  finished  drawings  from  rough 
sketches.— Address,  A.  R.  A..  21,  King  "William-street,  Strand, 

W.C. 


T 


rpo   ARCHITECTS,  &c— First- class- 

J_  Assistance;  very  moderate  terms.  Sketch  Designs,  Per- 
spective, Contract,  and  Detail  Drawings.  Specifications,  Quanti- 
ties :  Complicated  Accounts  Adjusted  ;  Surveys,  Levelling,  &c. — 
Write  ARCHITKCT  AND  SURVEYOR,  Vernon's  Library, 
Lamb's  Conduit-street. 

PERSPECTIVES  and  other  DRAW- 
INGS  made,  coloured,  etched,  or  finished  in  any  style  on 
reasonable  terms.  —  Address,  W.  PRINCE,  Chapel-road,  Sale 

Manchester. 

PERSPECTIVES  in  Pen  and  Ink,  and 


AN  CHESTER  and  NEIGHBOUR- 

HOOD. — Drawings  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Quantities  taken  off,  workr-  measured  up.  and  accounts  adjusted. 
Surveys  and  Levelling. — CHARLES  F.  CRAPP,  Architect  and 
Surveyor,  65,  Market-street,  Manchester. 


M 


T 
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O  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION 

and  ARCHITECTURAL,  DRAWINGS  of  every  description, 
Coloured  in  the  first  style  by  GEO.  CHILD8,  Artist,  21.  Offord- 
road,  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  N.  Perspectives  outlined  by 
Competent  Draughtsmen.   Pupils  required.  

— O     COUNTRY     SURVEYORS— . 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES  LITHOGRAPHED  with  Accu- 
racy. *nd  in  the  best  Style.  Copies  of  Bills  of  moderate  length 
returned  within  12  hours  by  T.  PETTITT  and  CO.,  Lithographers 
and  General  Printers,  Stationers  &c.,  22  and  23,  Frith-street,  and 
50,  Old  Compton-street,  Soho,  Lor  Jon,  W.  Terms  on  application. 
Established  over  Half-a-Century  To  H.  M.  The  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  

ARK      POSTER      AND  CO., 

110,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C.  Professional  Assistance  Agency- 
LITHOGRAPHING  BILLS  of  QUANTITIES. 
Finished  Drawings  from  rough  sketches,  Tracings,  Perspectives 
outlined  &  artistically  coloured.  Copying  and  Lithographing  Speci- 
fications. Drawings  pn'arued  and  reduced.  Mountings  of  every  class. 

\  COMPETING-  ARCHITECT  requires 

t\_  2  first-class  coloured  PERSPECTIVES  for  a  Clissic  Design. 
Pay  and  bonus  prospects  inviting. — T.  H.,  5,  Bedford-street, 
Ampthill-square,  N.W.   

PERSPECTIVES  and  other  DRAW- 
INGS  made,  coloured,  etched,  or  finished  in  any  style,  on 
moderate  terms,  by  W.  PRINCE,  107,  Disraeli-road,  Putney, 

8.W.  '  


M 


PERSPECTIVES  for  PUBLICATION, 
&c,  in  Pen-and-ink,  well  and  rapidly  executed.  Reference 
to  published  drawings.  Terms  very  reasonable.— KAPPA,  15 
South  Molton-street,  London,  W.  

A  N  ARCHITECT,  a  well-known  man 

XJl.  at  Pen-and-ink,  an  Exhibitor  on  "  The  Line  "  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  fis  prepared  to  execute  PERSPECTIVES  in  ink  or 
colour,  for  competition,  publication,  &c  Sketch  designs  made  or 
worked  up,  &c.  Terms  moderate.— SUB  ROSA,  30,  Maiden-lane, 
Strand,  W.C.  

r I TEMPORARY;    ASSISTANCE.  -  A 

\  Surveyor  of  considerable  practical  experience  offers  his 
SERVICES  in  the  preparation  of  Quantities,  Estimating,  Mea- 
suring, and  Valuing,  and  for  the  Settlement  of  Disputed  Ac- 
counts. Prompt  attention  and  first-class  references  given.— 
"  SURVEYOk,"  2\,  West-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC— 
EASTER  HOLIDAY  PROGRAMME— Beauty  and  the 
Rose  la  fairy  tale,  written  by  Ellis  Rej  nolds.  Esq.),  given  by  Mr. 
Eric  Lewis,  Miss  Iicne  Verona,  and  Mr.  Charles  I.auri  |the 
renowned  gymnast).  The  Missing  "Wand,  a  Necromantic  Sketch 
(by  Ellis  Reynolds,  Esq.),  given  by  Prof.  Hcllis  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lauri.  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
Induction  Coil.  Har|  Solos  by  Mr.  F.  Chatterton.  Violin  Solos 
by  Miss  Cissy  E.  Brousil.  Mandoline  Solos  by  Madlle.  Cortl 
accompanied  by  Madame  Coventry.  Readings  by  Miss  Glyn  and 
Mrs.  Stirling.  For  times  see  daily  papers.  Admission  Is.  Open 
from  12  till  5  and  7  till  10 

MR.  D.  L.  OOOCH  has  Clients  pre- 
pared to  ADVANCE  upon  FREEHOLD  and  LEASE- 
HOLD SECURITIES  at  from  4  per  cent,,  and  upon  buildings  in 
cour>e  of  erection  at  6  per  cent.  N.B.— No  preliminary  fee.— 
Auction  and  Survey  Offices.  Hi,  Oresbam-street.  Bank.  


T 


O  BRICKMAKERS  and  OTHERS. 


FOR  SALE, 


A  double  9}in. -cylinder  SF.M I- PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE, 
with  large  Firebox.     8uLta11c    for  driving  BRICKMAKINO 
MACHINES.   No  masonry  required.    For  particulars  apply  to 
BARROWS    a-d  STEWART, 
ENGINEERS, 
B  A  N  B  U  R  Y  . 

r  I  UMBER  for  SALE. — 16    Acres  of 

JL  OAK,  over  60  years  of  age,  situate  four  miles  from  Mill- 
stieet  Station  on  Gieat  South  Western  Railway  of  Ireland.— 
Apply  to  JOHN  8.  COLLINS,  Esq.,  Carrigrouune,  Cork. 
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HOUSE  WARRANTY. 
"VV^HEX  a  house  is  let  by  a  landlord  to  a 
'  »      tenant,  there  is  no  implied  warranty 
that  it  is  fit  for  habitation.    Such  is  still, 
and  apparently  such  always  has  been,  th 
common  law  of  England.    Under  the  civil 
polity  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  codes  of 
Continental  Europe,  a  landlord  or  lessor  is 
held  to  have  impliedly  warranted  a  house  he 
lets  as  being  fit  for  its  purpose  as  a  dwelling 
and  is  even  bound  to  disclose  any  latent 
defects.    But  amongst  us  the  old  rule  o 
Caveat  emptor,  applies  most  rigidly  to  con 
tracts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  that 
a  man  must  pay  rent  for  a  house  he  may 
have   taken,  even  though  it  is   too  un 
healthy  for  him  to  live  in  not  only  in  com 
fort  but  in  safety.    It  is  not  impossible  that 
in  the  progress  of  sanitary  science,  and  the 
modern  large  and   liberal  views   of  law 
reform,  this  stern  principle  may  come  to  be 
relaxed.    But  so  it  stands  at  present,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  a  tenant  can  escape 
from  its  consequences,  is  to  show  that  when, 
or  before,  he  took  the  unhealthy  house,  the 
landlord  or  lessor  had  expressly  warranted 
it  as  being  fit  for  its  purpose  of  a  dwelling, 
People  are  at  last  awaking  to  this  fact,  and 
influenced  by  the  popular  preachings  and 
teachings   of  sanitary  reformers,  they  are 
gradually  growing  curious  as  to  drainage, 
In  the  good  old  days,  drains  were  left  to 
look  after  themselves.    But  at  this  present 
period,  intending  tenants  like  to  know  both 
where  they  are,  and  what  they  are,  before 
they  finally  take  a  house.    That  the  public 
are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
question,  as  a  matter  of  health,  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  many  cases  which  have 
recently  come  before  the  courts  of  law.  These 
cases  serve  to  show  what  are  the  points  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  both  land 
lord  and  tenant,  and  more  especially  by 
builders  who  let,    and  who  warrant,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  own  houses.  It 
is  clear,  first  of  all,  that  there  must  be  an 
express  warranty,  a  specific  representation 
for  without  this  the  tenant  acts  at  his  own 
risk.    It  must  then  be  proved  that  this  re- 
presentation induced  to  the  letting,  and 
further  that  it  was  false.  But  if  these  things 
be  well  established,  then,  not  only  can  a 
tenant  have  his  contract  rescinded,  and  suc- 
cessfully refuse  to  pay  any  rent ;  but  he  can 
also   recover  substantial  damages  for  the 
breach  of  warranty,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
the  misrepresentation. 

There  were  two  cases  last  week  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  one  in  each  division, 
which  are  very  interesting  and  instructive  as 
good  examples  of  this  class  of  action.  In 
both,  the  landlords  were  also  the  builders 
of  the  houses,  and  this  considerably  adds  to 
their  general  importance ;  while,  as  they 
ended  differently,  this  again  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion, and  will  cause  us  to  inquire  how 
they  came  to  snch  opposite  conclusions.  In 
Taylor  v.  Upton,  the  action  was  brought  for 
the  first  quarter's  rent  of  a  house  at  Harles- 
den,  let  at  £90  a  year.  The  tenant's  defence 
was  that  he  had  been  assured  by  the  landlord 
that  the  house  was  dry,  well  drained,  and 
well  built :  whereas  he  found  it  so  damp 
that  he  could  not  live  in  it,  and  with  a  cess- 
pool under  the  drawing  -  room  window, 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  as  he 
had  been  informed.  It  must  be  premised 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  law,  the  onus  is 
thrown  upon  a  tenant  of  making  out  his 
case  as  to  the  representations  and  their 
falaity.    Now,  here,  it  appeared  that  the 


his  own 
that  if 
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defendant  knew  that  there  was  a  clay  soil 
and  a  cesspool,  and  that  the  house  was  built 
without  a  basement.    With  this  knowledge 
he  nevertheless  took   the    house,  and  the 
question  then  arose  :  Ought  he  not  to  have 
known  that  it  would  be  damp,  and  that, 
having  no  sewers,  its  drainage  must  be,  to 
some   extent,   dubious  ?     If    the  tenant 
agreed  to  rent  the  house  upon  his  own 
view  of  the  premises,  and  was  not  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  landlord's  representations, 
supposing  even  that  they  were  made  and 
were  false  as  he  alleged,  then  he  could  not 
get  off  his  bargain.    After  a  trial  extending 
over  three  days,  the  jury  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, and  they  accordingly  found  their 
verdict  in  the  landlord's  favour.    Upon  an 
application  being  made  for  a  new  trial,  this 
finding    was    supported    by    the  Court. 
Lord  Coleridge  based  his  concurrence  with 
the  jury  upon  the  ground  that  the  tenant 
had  not  taken  the  house  upon  the  represen- 
tations complained  of,  but  upon  his  own 
view.    The  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that 
the  builder    naturally  praised 
house,    and  as   much    as  said 
a    man     chose     to     select  a 
which    he    knew     was  built 
clay  soil,  and  drained  only  by  a  cesspool,  he 
must  expect  it  to  be  damp  and  to  smell 
somewhat  strongly.     But  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  sternly  common-law  view 
of  the  question  is  hardly  in  accordance  with 
the  more  modern  spirit  of  looking  at  such 
matters.    Lord   Coleridge  thought  little  of 
the  fact  that  the  cesspool  were  actually 
under  the  drawing-room  window;  instead  of 
at  the  end  of  the  garden  as  stated,  and  that 
it  had  to  be   emptied  by  order  of  the 
inspector  ;  nor,  apparently,  did  the  jury  that 
tried  the  case ;  but  it  would  seem  that  had 
the  action  been  brought  in  the  Chancery 
Division  it  might  have  ended  differently,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  happened  in  the 
second  case  we  have  now  to  consider. 

In  Kinnaird  v.  Smith,  which  was  heard 
by  Mr.  J ustice  Kay,  the  tenant  claimed  to 
have  his  contract  for  the  lease  of  a  house  at 
Tufnell  Park-road  rescinded,  on  the  ground 
that  misrepresentations  had  been  made  by 
the  defendant,  who  was  both  the  builder 
and  owner  of  the  house,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
drainage  ;  and  he  further  claimed  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  £27-3  by  way  of  damages  for 
expenses  incurred  by  him  in  furnishing,  re- 
moving, and  repairing,   and  for  doctor's 
charges  brought  about  by  illness  in  his 
family  caused  by  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  house.    In  the  course  of  some  corre- 
spondence the  landlord   stated    that  the 
drainage  was  in  good  order,  and  that  the 
drains  were  carried  outside  the  house.  Ac- 
cording to   the   plaintiff,  he  acted  upon 
these  representations,  and,  believing  them, 
he  took  the  house  for  three  years.    But  it 
also  turned  out  that  he  sent  a  surveyor  to 
inspect  the  premises  before  completing  the 
contract;   and,   as  the  defendant  alleged, 
really  acted  upon  his  own  judgment  in 
taking  the  house.     Of  course  there  was  the 
usual  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  drains  themselves.  But 
it  was,  at  all  events,  clear  that  both  the 
plaintiff's  wife  and  the  plaintiff  himself  had 
suffered  from  illness  which  their  doctor  said 
was  caused  by  blood-poisoning  from  sewer- 
gas.    This  case  also  lasted  several  days,  and 
in  the  end  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  who  tried  it, 
as  is  customary  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
without  a  jury,   came    to   a  conclusion 
wholly  in  favour  of   the   plaintiff.  He 
found  that  the   representations  had  been 
made  to  and  acted  upon  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  they  were  false.     Upon  the  point 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  knew  them  to 
e  false,  the  judge  made  some  very  weighty 
remarks  which  are  well  worth  remember- 
ing.   "  As  the  defendant  was  a  builder,"  he 
observed,    "  and  had    superintended  the 
building  of  this  house,   he   could  not  be 
heard  to  say  that  he   did  not  know  the 


state  of  the  drainage,    for  if  he  did  not 
know  it,  ho  ought  to  have  done  so."  In 
reading  this  we  are  struck  with  the  differ- 
ence in  tone  between  it  and  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Coleridge,  and   it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  these  judges  are  supposed  to 
be  laying  down  the  6atne  law  and  in  the 
same  High  Court  of  Justice.    After  refer- 
ring to  the  strong  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  the   drains,  Mr.  Justice  Kay 
comes   to   the   statement  of  the  doctor, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  accurate  and 
independent  witness,   and  as  turning  the 
balance  of    testimony    in    the  plaintiff's 
favour.    In  the  end,   therefore,  the  con- 
tract was  ordered  to  be  set  aside,  while  the 
defendant  was  to  pay  such  damages  as  the 
Chief  Clerk  should  determine  or  the  parties 
agreed  upon. 

Although  these  cases  came  to  opposite 
conclusions,  it  is  obvious  that  both  are  full  of 
warning  to  landlords   and    tenants,  and 
especially  to  such  landlords  as   may  also 
happen  to  be  the  builders  of  the  property. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  equitable 
view    taken  by  Mr.   Justice    Kay  must, 
before  long,   prevail  over  the  older  and 
stricter  theory  of  the  common  law  as  laid 
down  by  Lord  Coleridge  following  a  long 
line  of  authorities.    It  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall,  at  all  events  yet  awhile,  get  so  far  as 
to  require  landlords  and  lessors  to  disclose 
any  latent  defects  that  they  may  know  of 
asexistingin  the  houses  they  wish  to  let.  But 
though  the  old  principle,  that  there  is  nc 
implied  warranty  as  to  the  fitness  of  a 
dwelling     for     its    proper     purpose  of 
habitation  may   continue  untouched,  it  is 
probable  that  any  representation  amounting 
to  an  express  warranty  will,  in  the  future, 
come  to  be  coDstrued  more  liberally  than 
it  has  been  hitherto  in  the  tenant's  favour. 
This  change  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  growing 
influenceof  equitable  doctrines  in  our  Courts 
since  the  Judicature  Act  began  working,  and, 
in  part,  also  to  the  important  place  which 
sanitary  science  has  now  come  to  hold  m 
public  estimation.    The   cry   for  healthy 
houses  has  already  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  all  builders  were  at  once 
to   recognise  its  growing  influence.  The 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  these  two  cases  are 
that  representations  should  not  be  lightly 
made  by  landlords  as  to  the  drainage  of 
their  houses,  and  that  a  sound  system  of 
drainage  is  daily  becoming  more  and  iu.ore 
essential  to  all  paying  property  • 


PICTURES    AT    THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY— III. 

MR.  LONG'S  contributions  fully  sustain 
his  great  reputation.  2\o.  509  is  the 
portrait  of  a  charming  little  girl,  dressed  for 
a  walk  ;  full  face,  with  golden  hair,  black 
dress,  and  her  hands  in  a  sable  muff.  His 
great  picture,  No.  97,  is  of  larger  size  and 
higher  purpose  than  most  of  this  artist's 
previous  works.  It  is  called  ''Diana  or 
Christ,"  and  is  throughout  painted  with  an 
earnestness  and  completeness  difficult  to 
excel  in  any  modern  school.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  the  end  of  the  Stadium  at  Ephesus, 
which  might  have  served  as  an  amphi- 
theatre, advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
discoveries  made  of  late  years  to  insure  the 
correctness  of  the  details.  A  noble  Christian 
lady  is  brought  up  before  the  silver  image 
of  the  great  goddess  Diana  to  show,  by  the 
casting  of  but  one  grain  of  incense  iipon  her 
altar,  that  she  is  not  a  dpspiser  of  her  whom 
"  all  Asia  worshipped."  She,  unmoved  by  the 
entreaty  of  her  impatient  lover,  who  is 
trying  to  force  her  to  make  so  small 
a  compromise  to  the  superstition  of 
the  multitude,  raises  her  steadfast  eyes 
to  heaven,  sure  there  of  that  comfort  and 
support  which  can  be  hers  no  longer 
on  earth.  Even  he  who  loves  her,  and 
is   beloved,  evidently  has  no  sympathy 
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for  what  appears  to  him  mere  obstinacy 
and,  perhaps,  selfish  disregard  of  his  own 
happiness.  On  theextremeleft,  the  governor 
sits  in  splendid  apparel ;  next  to  him  in  order, 
and  various  attitudes,  some  of  wonder  and 
pity,  some  of  reproach  and  dislike,  priestesses 
and  priest  surround  the  figure  of  the  goddess. 
One  little  maid  seems,  by  her  earnest  atten- 
tion, to  show  that  sbe  too  will,  ere  long, 
join  the  Redeemer's  band.  At  the  back,  and 
on  the  right,  are  soldiers  and  others  waiting 
tha  result  of  the  trial,  the  man  on  the 
extreme  right,  being  a  huge  Nubian  slave, 
wonderfully  drawn  and  painted.  For  har- 
many  of  colour,  composition,  deep  study, 
thought,  extraordinary  finish,  and  correct- 
ness of  drawing  and  detail,  this  picture 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  who':e  exhibition.  Mr.  T. 
Faed's  two  pictures  (Nos.  187,  542)  are  both 
pretty.  "Where  is  My  Good  Little  Girl  ?'' is 
the  best.  It  is,  as  this  artist  so  often  gives 
us,  the  interior  of  a  Scotch  cottage,  with 
mother  and  baby  seated ;  she  is  turning  to  a 
little  girl  in  di-grace  (who  is  covering  her 
face  with  her  pinafore),  and  trying 
to  coax  her  out  of  her  wilfulness.  No. 
542  seems  to  be  a  protest  against  the 
School-board,  at  any  rate,  in  Scotland. 
A  young  wench  is  sitting  at  a  table 
writing  a  letter,  when  there  are  heaps 
of  household  duties  waiting  to  be  per- 
formed. Mr.  John  Pettie's  power  of  ex- 
pressing character  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  single  figure  of  the  fly  fisherman  in 
"  Trout-fishing  in  the  Highlands."  "The 
Landscape,"  and  adjuncts,  also,  are  excellent. 
"We  like  his  "Portrait  of  John  Ballantyne, 
Esq.,F.S.A."  (No.  524)  much  better  than  the 
fancy  one  called  "  Before  his  Peers."  In 
No.  537,  by  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler,  we  again 
have  an  amusing  picture  of  monastic  life, 
"  It  is  always  the  largest  fish  that's  lost." 
A  long  row  of  soberly-dressed  monks  are 
listening  to  their  angling  brother's  descrip- 
tion of  his  misfortune  in  losing  such  a  fish — 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  distance  he  is 
showing  by  his  extended  hands — about  a 
yard  long.  There  is  plenty  of  individuality 
and  variety  of  expression  in  the  different 
faces.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Butler's  "Defence  of 
Borke's  Drift,  Jan.  22,  1879,"  is  disappoint- 
ing. We  seem  to  lack  the  vigour  of  ex- 
pression and  power  to  which  we  have  been 
used  in  her  previous  works.  The  colouring, 
also,  is  poor,  and  not  always  correct.  The 
subject  seems  somewhat  beyond  the  scope 
of  her  undeniab'y  great  powers.  "St. 
Ives  Bay"  (No.  340)  is  in  Mr.  Brett's 
harder  style.  Its  almost  photographic 
accuracy  and  exaggerated  glow  are  not 
altogether  pleasing.  No.  443  is  a  much 
better  picture,  "Golden  Prospects."  Afar 
expanse  of  sea,  at  summer  noon,  is  most 
accurately  and  beautifully  displayed. 
It  is  taken  from  high  rocky  cliffs 
covered  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  such 
veidure  as  the  hard  stone  will  sustain. 
The  sweep  of  the  breeze  over  the  twinkling 
surface  of  the  water  is  caught  with  surpris- 
ing dexterity.  His  Indian  experience  has 
inspired  Mr.  V.  C.  Prinsep  with  the  idea  of 
"  The  Young  Solomon."  Ahandsome  high- 
bred Eastern  youth,  clad  in  scarlet  robes,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  a  string  of  pearls  round 
his  neck,  and  snow-white  turban  on  his  head, 
is  shown  seated  on  asdver  peacock- throne  in 
calm  dignified  majesty,  betokening  one  of 
nature's  noblest  types.  Air.  Prinsep  also  sends 
a  bright  "  Indian  Palace  in  the  Lake."  In 
addition  to  the  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais 
already  noticed,  we  have  no  less  than  six 
other  portraits,  all  of  a  high  value.  If  we 
were  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
their  comparative  merits,  where  all  are  so 
far  above  the  average,  we  should  say  that 
No.  80,  "Sir  Gilbert  Grecnall,  Bart.,"  bears 
off  the  palm.  Nothing  better  has  como  from 
the  artist's  hands.  Everyone  will  be  in- 
terested in  Sir  F.  Leighton's  portrait  of 
himself,  painted  by  invitation  for  the  Uffizzi 


Gallery,  in  Florence  (No.  119).  The  President 
is  dressed  in  his  Doctor's  robes,  with  the  gold 
medal  of  theEoyal  Academy  suspended  round 
his  neck.  Many  will  be  glad  to  compare  it 
with  Mr.  C.  F.  Watts'  portrait  of  the  same 
gentleman  (No.  484),  painted  in  his  usual 
patchy  way.  It  is  not  a  little  instructive  to 
see  such  a  comparison  of  the  best  work  of 
two  such  distinguished  artists.  In  each  case 
the  likeness  is  perfect.  No.  511  (Miss  M. 
Williams)  No.  229  (Miss  Baldock),  are  happy 
specimens  of  Mr.  Watts'  skill.  Vicat  Cole 
has  several  beautiful  landscapes  and  views, 
especially  on  the  Thames.  In  the  fine  view 
of  Streatley  he  has  put  out  all  his  powers. 
A  man  who  could  slay  a  lion  as  he  would 
rend  a  kid  might  also  have  power  to  carry 
him  as  a  trifle ;  still,  surely  the  story  of 
Samson  does  not  want  amplifying  as  Mr.  E. 
Armitage  has  done  in  his  astonish- 
ing picture  (No.  554).  Not  content  with 
slajing  the  beast,  the  swarthy  giant  is 
balancing  him  on  his  outstretched  arms, 
preparatory  to  throwing  his  stiff  carcase 
down  a  crevice  in  the  rocks.  Nos.  222  to 
228,  also  by  Mr.  Armitage,  form  a  series  of 
small  pictures  in  one  frame,  apparently  for 
an  altar-piece,  illustrating  the  different 
forms  of  charity  manifested  by  our  Lord. 
They  are  of  fair  average  power,  and  have  a 
good  deal  of  grace  and  feeling.  Sir  F. 
Leighton  exhibits  more  than  hitherto. 
Besides  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Stephen  Ralli  (No.  412),  we  have  two 
fancy  portraits.  (No.  1414)  "Viola,"  a 
young  girl  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
strongly -defined  features,  side-face,  in 
white  dress  and  blue  bodice;  and  (No.  1417) 
"Bianca,"  a  lovely  blonde,  with  golden  hair 
and  blueeyes.  Thisis  painted  upon  line  canvas 
unprepared,  and  unless  covered  by  glass, 
we  fear  so  delicate  a  work  as  this  must 
suffer,  in  time,  from  dirt  and  cleaning.  His 
most  important  subject  is  (No.  197)  "Idyll." 
In  a  meadow  overlooking  a  far-extending 
plain,  watered  by  a  bright  winding  river, 
two  beautiful  women,  the  foremost  reclining 
happily  upon  the  lap  of  her  companion,  are 
listening  to  the  pipe  of  a  shepherd,  who 
is  seated  with  his  back  to  the  spectator.  He 
is  nude  to  the  waist— suggesting  a  com- 
panion study  to  the  "  Psamathe "  of  last 
year.  A  perfect  harmony  of  subdued  colour 
pervades  the  whole  picture.  No.  49, 
"  Elisha  Raising  the  Son  of  the  Shunamite," 
is  a  simple  description  of  a  pathetic  Jewish 
history.  The  dead  child  is  laid  on  his  little 
bed  in  the  first  smile  of  death,  partly 
covered  with  a  white  sheet,  and  the  sorrow- 
ing, rugged  prophet  leans  over  him,  half 
doubting  the  possibility  of  restoring  life  to 
his  friend's  little  one.  "  Whispers  "  is  the  last 
of  Sir  F.  Leighton's  works.  No.  585,  recalling 
Horace's  "  Lenes  sub  noctem  susurri,"  de- 
lightful in  tone  and  sentiment,  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  commonplace  "  Sir  Eoger 
de  Coverley"  in  Westminster  Abbey  (No. 
584)  where  the  old  gentleman  seems  fast 
asleep  in  the  Coronation  chair.  It  would 
be  rather  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  to 
think  the  panel,  No.  1469,  "  The  Obedience 
of  Joshua,"  decorative,  a  sculpture  in  low 
relief,  destined  to  be  "placed  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Guards'  Chapel,  St.  James's  (sic) 
Park."  How  anyone  could  have  perverted 
the  noble  story  of  Joshua  meeting  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host  into  the  silly,  fanciful 
— we  had  almost  said  grovelling — thing  we 
have  before  us,  is  inconceivable  Even  the 
archajolo#ical  treatment  seems  to  us  absurd. 
How  is  it  likely  that  Joshua,  lately  come 
out  of  Egypt  with  his  shepherd  people, 
could  have  had  a  9th  century  B.C. 
helmet  of  the  Assyrian  type  ?  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  merit  in  Miss  Ellen  Mont- 
alba's  "  Seven  Havens  "  (No.  998).  Eugene 
Pavy's  "  Homeward  Bound  "  is  a  fine  laud- 
scape;  on  a  rough,  rainy  evening  a  man  drives 
his  sheep  on  before  him  through  country 
well-wooded  with  birch  timber.  In  the 
jsamo  room  we  have,  by  F.  W.  Hulme,  a 


quiet  summer  scene — a  backwater  at 
Newark  Priory,  Surrey,  No.  980,  the  haunt 
of  the  kingfisher,  fringed  by  willows  and 
oaks  behind  luxurious  river-plants.  No. 
981,  "  Good  Bye,"  on  the  Mersey,  by 
James  Tissot,  shows  the  depaiture  of  a 
big  steamer ;  friends  of  the  emigrants  are 
waving  their  last  good  wishes  from  the 
deck  of  a  lighter,  as  it  leaves  its  moorings. 
"  Poetry  and  Prose"  (No.  994)  is  a  naturally- 
painted  garden-scene,  by  E.  H.  Fahey.  M. 
A.  W.  Hunt,  in  No.  935,  has  tried,  with 
only  moderate  success,  to  catch  the  splendid 
hues  of  late  sunset.  No.  913,  by  Haynes 
Williams,  i  epreseuts  a  justice-chamber,  where 
a  stern  old  man,  with  a  brass  crucifix  behind 
him,  dressed  in  red  cloak,  a  clerk  in  black 
as  his  assessor,  is  hearing  the  case  against  a 
poor  urchin  whose  first  offence  has  been  to 
help  himself  to  a  cake  out  of  the  basket  of 
an  old  woman  who,  with  much  gesticula- 
tion and  clamour,  is  demanding  condign 
punishment  upon  the  luckless  little  fellow, 
who  stands  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him.  There  is  too  much  sameness  in 
the  features  of  figures  in  "Prince  Henry 
before  Judge  Gascoyne "  (No.  1353). 
"The  Nearest  Way  to  School"  (No. 
192)  strikes  us  as  the  happiest  of  Mr. 
Hook's  three  sea-side  pieces.  The  nearest 
way  is  along  the  seashore ;  but  the 
furthest  way  round  would  have  got  the 
children  earlier  to  their  lessons,  as  the 
temptations  by  the  way,  of  crab-hunting, 
&c,  have  altogether  put  school  out  of 
the  heads  of  the  young  fisher-boy  and 
his  sister.  No.  258,  "  Diamond  Mer- 
chants," is  also  bright  and  pleasant;  the 
said  merchants  being  two  children  with  a 
basket  of  shells,  seaweeds,  and  other  odds 
and  ends,  picked  up  off  the  beach.  "  Hen 
and  Chickens,"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Leslie's 
graceful  picture.  A  charmiug  young  woman 
is  playing  the  old-fashioned  game.  The 
expression  of  the  sweet  little  girl,  who,  as 
Fox,  is  watching  her  opportunity  to  catch 
one  of  the  chickens,  is  cleverly  drawn. 
Every  one  must  admire  the  love  for  simple 
home-life  shown  in  this  joyous  scene.  All 
the  roses  and  riches  of  girl-life  in  sunny 
France  that  we  have  had  painted  by  Mr. 
Calderon  for  the  last  few  years  are  pre- 
sented this  year  in  the  one  grand  picture, 
"  The  Flowers  of  the  Earth  "  (101),  and  an 
enchanting  scene  they  make.  Colin  Hun- 
ter's pair  of  water-scenes,  No.  548,  "  In  the 
Gloaming,"  with  fishermen  angling  in  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  No.  558,  "  The 
Mussel  Gatherers,"  add  fresh  laurels  to  this 
good  artist's  reputation.  No.  18,  "  In 
Doubt,"  by  Ernest  Zimmerman,  is 
not  without  humour.  An  old  sailor 
and  wife  are  trying  to  frighten  a 
child  by  making  a  dead  goose  seem 
ready  to  bite  him,  but  they  only  half- 
persuade  him.  We  must  not  pass  over  Mr. 
C.  Stanisland's  rendering  of  the  "  Eelief  of 
Leyden,  in  1574."  Tne  admiral  of  the 
relieving  fleet,  as  he  stepped  on  shore  was 
met  by  the  starving  guards,  sailors,  women 
and  children,  and  all,  without  exception, 
went  at  once,  headed  by  the  Admiral,  to  the 
great  Church.  It  is  a  stirring  subject, 
carried  out  with  much  labour  and  intelli- 
gence. There  are  not  many  of  the  scenes 
from  the  East  of  more  merit  than  J.  B. 
Burgess'  "Guarding  the  Hostages."  A 
young  prince  and  princess  aro  under  the 
custody  of  a  villainous-looking  soldier  who 
is  smoking  in  front  of  thom.  A.  C.  Gow's 
pair  of  portraits,  "Dolly"  (No.  314)  and 
"Doubts"  (No.  310),  are  good  examples  of 
his  work.  The  one  is  a  young  lady  who 
has  just  received  a  love-letter  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  other  is  a  girl  shelling 
peas,  happy  and  free  from  care.  No.  892 
represents  officers  taking  leave  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Court  on  the  staircase  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
pathos  and  accurate  observation  in  Arthur 
Hook's  "  At  Last."    A  poor  old  woman  is 
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shown,  sitting  in  patient  and  half- hopeless 
expectation  for  her  son  at  the  wars.  The 
moment  chosen  is  when  joy  comes  at  last 
and  sets  the  heart  at  rest.  Her  longed-for 
soldier-son  is  just  coming  into  the  room, 
accompanied  by  his  delighted  sister.  Our 
space  precludes  mentioning  particularly  the 
many  excellent  portraits  and  landscapes  that 
abound. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  EOYAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 

rpHOUGH  there  is  little  that  is  fresh  in 
-L  the  present  year's  collection,  the  ex- 
hibited drawings  show  a  more  moderate  view 
of  architectural  style  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see,  and  there  is  none  of  that 
restless  feverish  desire  to  produce  sensational 
effects  which  have  distinguished  former  ex- 
hibitions. A  few  of  the  drawings  show  work 
indeed  so  absolutely  meagre  and  common- 
place, that  we  are  surprised  the  committee 
should  have  hung  them  at  all,  unless  some 
arbitrary  principle  of  selection  govern  them 
which  we  fail  to  discover.  For  these  reasons 
there  is  bttie  matter  for  speculation  or 
criticism,  and  the  critic  can  only  pass  an 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  works 
he  sees.  To  resume  our  notes,  we  may  take 
two  drawings,  one  showing  the  interior  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Exeter  (1015), 
by  Messrs.  "Ware  and  Leonard  Stokes,  the 
west-front  of  which  we  commented  on  ha 
favourable  terms  last  week.  The  architects 
show  a  wide  nave  with  a  timbered  roof 
and  narrow  aisles,  separated  by  a  light 
arcade,  but  this  view  does  not  impress  us  so 
favourably  as  the  exterior.  The  other 
drawing,  No.  1014,  is  a  heavily  red  tinted 
perspective  of  a  brick  church  at  Southsea, 
by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Hudson,  the  position  of 
which,  "  skied"  as  it  is,  rather  enhances  the 
effect.  The  tower,  with  its  pinnacles  de- 
tached, has  a  little  too  acrobatic  look  about 
it,  and  the  clerestory  appears  rather  meagre. 
A  French  chateau-like  effect  is  given  to 
Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child's  "Residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  "  (1017),  in  which  we  find 
some  feeling  detail  in  a  Late  Gothic  style  ; 
and  there  is  much  that  is  sensible  in  Mr. 
James  Neale's  "  Houses  at  Walmer  "  (1009), 
where  the  end  of  one  house  shows  a  cleverly- 
treated  open  balcony  arrangement  and 
hipped  roofing.  To  the  raised  verandah  a 
flight  of  steps  leads,  and  the  half-timbering 
of  the  upper  stories  is  moderate  and  refined 
in  detail,  if  there  is  nothing  to  charm  the 
admirer  of  quaintness.  The  drawing,  though 
neat,  is  rather  feeble.  An  artistic  and 
homely-looking  house,  in  the  picturesque 
Semi-Dutch  style,  is  1031,  by  Mr.  Asahel  P. 
Bell  ;  it  is  quiet,  and  contrasts  rather 
notably  with  a  few  of  the  fidgetty 
and  ambitious  drawings  showing  chimneys 
struggling  with  or  piercing  dormer  gables, 
bracketed  gables,  and  uneasily-constructed 
roofs  one  sees  so  much  of.  Mir.  Tasker's 
"Interior  of  St.  Patrick's,  Wapping,  "  is  an 
interior  more  after  the  basilican  model 
than  we  generally  see  ;  the  cylindrical  roof  is 
ribbed  in  panels,  and  the  usual  arcade  is 
represented  by  a  row  of  Ionic  columns  ;  but 
the  work  little  suits  ordinary  notions  of 
church-building.  No.  103S  is  a  small  red- 
brick study  in  Queen  Anne  with  a  quaint 
porch;  one  of  the  best  ink  drawings  ot 
houses  is  Mr.  Aston  Webb's  intended  work 
at  Ewhurst,  a  Tudor  Gothic  design  with  a 
bold  bay  window  end  and  tower,  spirited 
and  fresh-looking,  without  any  posing  for 
mere  effect,  in  which  stone  is  the  material. 
More  commonplace  is  a  half-timbered 
work,  1001.  In  the  corner  of  room  is  a 
lofty  pulpit  and  canopy  on  grey  paper,  by 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke  jun,  to  a  large  scale.  It 
ia  a  design  of  a  pulpit  at  bt.  Martin's 
Church,  Brighton,  and  the  details 
and  outline  are  pleasing  and  well 
proportioned.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins's  executed 
design    for   the    Museum     of  Sanitary 


Appliances     may    be    mentioned    as  a 
sensibly-treated  street-front  in  red  brick,  in 
a  kind  of  "  Queen  Anne,"  passing  which,  and 
Mr.  G.  Sherrin's  ink-drawing  of  a  house  at 
Weybridge   (1070),  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  gable  end  and  window  between  chimneys, 
we  come  to  a  large  drawing  of  a  premiated 
design  for  new  "Parochial  Offices,  West- 
minster "  (10S2),  by  Mr.  John  E.  Trollope, 
showing  a  lofty  tower  and  cupola,  the  effect 
of  which  overbalances  the  structure  from 
which  they  spring.  In  this  design,  conceived 
in  a  Renaissance  spirit,  boldness  in  the  out- 
line dominates  at  the  cost  of  other  qualities. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  stone-and-timbcr 
designs  is  Mr.  W.  Hay  Murray's  "  Hasel- 
hurst,  Ore,  Hastings"  (1079),  handled  with 
much  picturesqueness  ;  the   bay   and  the 
plain  stone  end  of  house   are  artistically 
managed.     An   undeserved   disregard  of 
merit  has   been   shown  towards  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  and  Peto's  highly-flavoured 
piece    of    artistic    sketching,    design  No. 
1082,  a  feeling  sepia  drawing  of  a  "  Coffee- 
tavern  and  Hostelry,"  Newark-on-Trent.  The 
sketch,  well  worthy  a  place  on  the  "  line," 
has  been  "  skied,"  and  its  quaint  detail  and 
picturesque  grouping  lost  to  sight.  The  three 
gables  and  bays,  and  the  arched  piazza  be- 
neath are  pleasingly  grouped;   the  com- 
position is  worthy  alike  of  its  author's  taste, 
and  a  raise  en  scene  the  painter  might  take  as 
a  model.    The  figures  and  background  are 
full  of  picturesque  character,  grouping,  and 
colour.     "The  Bank,  Stamford,"  by  W. 
Talbot  Brown  (1091),   is   one  of  the  few 
Italian  designs   in  the   exhibition.  The 
facade  is  treated  in  a  bold  astylar  manner, 
the  ends  project  over  the  entrances,  and  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  design  are  the 
very  heavy  cornices,  trusses,  and  detail.  To 
give  an  official  character  and  to  avoid  the 
stereotyped  effect  is  no  easy  task  in  Italian 
design  ;  the  work  in  question  has  rather 
suffered  in  the  latter  respect.    (We  illus- 
trate the   design   by  a  photo-lithograph 
this  week.)    No.  1085  is  a  pleasant  group- 
ing of  brick  stables,  transparently  shaded 
and  Jacobean  in  style,  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks. 
We  cannot  see  what  there  is  of  interest 
in  the  small,  very  modest,  ''  Interior  of 
the  Parish-room,  Crosthwaite,  Keswick  " 
(1087),  although  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  demand  the 
position  assigned  to  it.    Nos.  1086  and  1110 
are  two  coloured  perspective  views   of  a 
country-house,     "  The     Warren,  Hayes 
Common,  Kent,"  by  Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke, 
in  which  the  architect  has  used  bright  red 
brick  relieved  by  diagonal  lines   of  grey 
colour.    The  rather  garish  colouring  of  these 
views  spoil  the  quiet  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
the  work,  which  is  of  Domestic  Gothic.  The 
stepped  gables  are  made  salient  features  and 
some  good  detail  appears,  and  the  work  is 
some  relief  after  the  overwhelming  repletion 
in  half-timbered  and  Jacobean  designs  which 
occupy  so  large  a  space  on  the  walls.  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Carpenter  and  B.  Ingelow  show  a  large 
view  of  their  "  College  at  Ellesmere,"  now 
building  (1095),  a  work  of  some  importance 
in  a  Late  Gothic  style.  The  projecting  but- 
tresses and  the  domers  are  of  a prononci  charac- 
ter, and  will  no  doubt  contribute  much  to  the 
solid  dignity  of  the  building,  though  the 
drawing  has  rather  a  flat  appearance  and 
is  not  taken  from  the  best  point  of  view  for 
pictorial  effect.    Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown's 
"New  Grammar  School"  (1102)  (already 
illustrated)  affords  an  example  of  English 
Renaissance.  The  disparity  in  the  gables  and 
the  upper  corbelled  pilasters  mar  the  balance 
of  the  facade,  otherwise  simple  and  broadly 
treated.    Bold  in  drawing,  and  well  dis- 
positioned  in  its  gables  is  Messrs.  G.  Viger's 
and   Wagstaffe's   "Tavern"    (1104).  We 
must  mention    No.    1094,   a  clever  and 
broadly  -  treated  building   for  Lewisham 
Sunday-schools  by  Mr.   G.  Sherrin,  with 
a  square  turret  and  octagon  end,  well 
drawn  in  effective  perspective;  and  1105, 


Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom's  large  "Interior 
View  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Ushaw  College,"  with 
a  wide-pointed  vault,  the   perspective  of 
which  is  taken  from  too  central  a,  point; 
also  1108,  a  skilfully  grouped  apsidal  ended 
view  of  the  east  end  of  a  church  we  noticed 
last  week  by  Messrs.  Ware  and  Stokes,  to 
which  the  sharp  lines  and  clear  drawing  add 
much  in  effectiveness,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooks's 
pretty  and  simple  church  at  Ludlow  (1111), 
all  works  of  merit.    Mr.  J.  Oldiid  Scott's 
"View  of   a  Church,  Burton-on-Trent  " 
(1115),  has  a  massive  and  well-proportioned 
tower  and  spire  and  refined  detail  hardly  done 
justice  to  by  the  drawing  which  represents 
it.    A  firm  line  ink  drawing  (1120)  exhibits 
Mr.  G.  Viger's  "  Hospital  for  the  Deformed, 
Great  Portland-street, ' '  a  brick  building  with 
a  pilaster    and  lofty  attic   treatment,  in 
a  sort  of  early  18th-century  style.  The 
crowding  of  the  dormers  and  the  squeezed 
effect  of  the  facades  detract  from  the  mas- 
sive Classic  style  attempted,  yet  there  is  a 
public  character   imparted.      One   of  the 
noticeable  studies  of  domestic  work  is  Mr. 
Edwin    G.    Hardy's    "  Eastgate  House, 
Rochester"  (1118),  a  cleverly-drawn  sketch 
of  a  gabled  front,  simple  and  picturesque. 
Good  detail  of  an  Italian  kind,  with  bands 
of  coloured  material,  is  to  be  found  also  in 
1126,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  "  An  elevation 
of  the  author's  design  for  the  church  of  St. 
Philip."    Near  the  door  we  see  Mr.  Walter 
Millard's  able  design  for  a  College  in  brown 
ink,  already  given  by  us,  a  work  showing 
masterly   grouping    of    the  quadrangled 
buildings  and  good  detail,  one  of  the  best 
works  in  the   room.     Mr.   S.  Harrison's 
"House  at  Leicester"  (1128)  is  a  boldly- 
shaded  ink  drawing,  rather  spoilt  by  the 
chimney.  We  may  award  praise  also  to  Mr. 
Coutts  Stone's    "  Nether  Court,"  a  work 
well   grouped   and   detailed   (1121).  The 
large,  rather  hard,  mechanical-looking  ele- 
vations (1127  and  1131)  of  "  Lahore  Cathe- 
dral," by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  show  a  freely- 
treated  Gothic   of   suitable   character  for 
that  important  Oriental  city  in  which  the 
traditional    forms    of    Western  Mediteval 
architecture    would  be    strangely   out  of 
place.    No.  1138  is  a  large  heavily- treated 
elevation  of  "An  Entrance  to  Hollo  way 
College,  Egham,  Surrey,"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crossland.    The  tympanum  of  the  curved 
pediment    with    the    sculptured  figures, 
which,  by  the  way,  look  rather  out  of  scale, 
is  the  chief  feature,  but  the  design  suffers 
more  from  the  heaviness   of  the  colour- 
ing.    Mr.  R.  W.  Edis's  additions  to  the 
"  Inner  Temple  Library"  in  progress  (1140), 
a  masterly   drawing  in  colour,  shows  a 
pleasing  brick  front,  with  oriel  windows, 
in  a  Domestic   Gothic  style,  harmonising 
with   the   old  buildings  ;  and  the  same 
gentleman's  coloured  drawing  (1144),  "  The 
New  Mansions  in  Victoria-street,"  in  which 
Renaissance  has  been  handled  with  some 
freedom,  though  the  strips  of  brick  pilasters 
to  the  bays  and  gable  give  a   weak  and 
frittered  effect.  No.  1141  is  a  tower  attached 
to  a  gable  end  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Camden  Town,  by  Messrs.   Bodley  and 
Garner  ;  the  former  is  excessively  massive  in 
treatment,  but  will  form  a  striking  addi- 
tion, the  upper  stage  being  emphasised  by 
vertical  buttresses  of  masonry.    A  vigorous 
ink  drawing  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross's  "Resi- 
dence,  Hastings"    (1117),   and^  Mr.  W. 
Young's  "  Design  for  Municipal  buildings, 
Glasgow,"  an  Italian  facade,  columnar  and 
balanced  with  a  central  cupola,   may  be 
noticed  as  one  of  the  few  purely  Classic 
works.  In  Towers,  Messrs.  BaU  and  Goddard's 
(1056)  design  for  one  at  Handsworth  Theo- 
logical College  is  forcibly  drawn.    The  de- 
tails are  good,  the  machicolated  parapet  and 
pinnacles  look  rather  heavy.    Two  charac- 
teristic ink  drawings  appear  (Nos.  1027  and 
1040)  of  houses  erected  on  the  Bedfoid  Park 
Estate,  Turnham  Green,  one  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
May,  and  the  other  by  Mr.   Maurice  B. 
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Adams  ;  we  may  also  mention  No.  104,3  as  a 
well-grouped!  quiet  work  by  Mr.  W.  West- 
Neve.  / 

lu  glancing  over  the  decorative  designs 
of  the  year,  we  find  here  and  there  agradual 
return  to  the  purer  forms  of  Classical  compo- 
sition, both  in  drawing  and  colour.  We 
cannot  speak  in  unqualified  praise,  however, 
of  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey's  "  Design  for  Ivory 
Door  "  (1012).  The  figure  panels  are  rather 
tawdry  in  colour,  and  the  honeysuckle  inlay 
a  little  coarse  and  overdone.  The  former 
illustrate  Music,  Messrs.  Crace  and  Son 
send  a  drawing  of  coloured  decoration  to 
the  Mercers'  Hall  (1059),  also  extremely 
heavy  in  the  architectural  proportions,  and 
overbearing  in  colour.  The  pilasters  and 
panels  are  coarse,and  their  capitals  too  high  ; 
the  red  paper  and  the  Italian  woodwork 
look  probably  better  in  execution  than  they 
do  here,  but  the  wall-paper  kills  the  lower 
detail.  The  decorative  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  (1063)  is  more 
pleasing;  the  colours  are  cooler  in  tone  below 
the  dado  and  frescoes,  the  roof-timbering 
being  enriched  by  red.  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis 
(106S)  falls  into  the  garish  and  extravagant 
in  the  choice  of  a  tawdry  French  style,  and 
there  is  an  unpleasing  want  of  repose  in  the 
work  ;  it  is  scarcely  a  dining-room  style  of 
decoration.  Much  quieter,  and  in  a  happier 
(scale  of  colour,  is  Mr.  T.  Hall's  design  for 
decoration  for  a  hall ;  the  festooning  on  a 
bluish-green  is  relieved  by  rose  colour  in  the 
gallery,  but  the  gradation  is  not  very  good. 
Sir.  W.  Young's  interior  study  (1062)  is  too 
high  hung  to  examine  the  detail ;  the 
recessed  fire-place  and  arched  cove  is 
curiously  treated.  Designs  for  painted 
windows  are  worth  a  passing  notice. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor  and  W.  J.  Griffiths 
exhibit  a  "  Window  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral ' '  to  commemorate  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  Renaissance  design, 
showing  good  colouring,  also  No.  1143  ;  and 
we  may  mention  a  design  for  west  window 
and  frescoes  for  a  church  at  Beckenham 
(1125),  by  Mr.  B.  Frampton,  with  figure- 
subjects  in  the  lights;  and  another  by  Mr. 
E.  II.  Jewitt,  showing  the  "Ascension" 
No.  102S,  a  ''  Study  for  Decoration  of  Chan- 
cel-arch of  the  Assumption,  Kensington- 
square,"  by  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  is  a  clever 
composition  in  design  and  colour.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Sedding  (1023)  also  shows  a  reredos  in  a 
large  line  drawing,  rather  wanting  in  the 
scale  of  figures.  Horizontal  lines  certainly 
predominate,  and  break  up  the  design  iu 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gibbs's  design  for  an  east  window 
(1113) :  and  close  to  this  we  observe  a  study 
of  drawing-room  decoration,  by  Mr.  W. 
Lane,  rather  heavy  in  the  arrangement  of 
overmantel.  Mr.  P.  H.  Newman  reproduces 
his  careful  study  of  spirit  fresco  in  St. 
Peter's,  Belsize- square,  we  have  before 
favourably  noticed  :  and  Messrs.  Crace  and 
Son,  a  handsomely-designed  and  coloured 
ceiling,  with  blue  ribs  on  a  buff  ground 
(1 147)  at  Longleat. 

A  few  excellent  drawings  of  old  work 
claim  our  notice.  Of  these  we  may  name 
Mr.  F.  W.  Richardson's  "Old  Chimney- 
piece  at  Kcnilworth  Castle  "  (1036) ;  a  mas- 
terly oil-colour  drawing  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 
showing  the  "  Gates  of  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel"  (1064),  rich  in  detail  and  depth  of 
tone  ;  an  interesting  old  timber  and  stone 
house  of  the  loth  and  17th  centuries,  the 
"Birthplace  of  S.  Crompton,"  by  John  B. 
Cass  (1070);  two  clever  coloured,  sketches 
(1025  and  1026)  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  one  of 
very  effective  brick  groining :  Mr.  Hol- 
land's sketch  of  "Old  Neptune  Inn,  Ips- 
wich," a  charming  bit  of  old  woodwork;  a 
charmingly  lush  ami  simple  sketch  in 
colour,  t<y  W.  R.  Lethaby,  of  "Tower  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Coin  "  (1074),  and  a  sketch  of 
"  External  Staircase  at  Lubeck  "  (1022),  of 
Renaissance  work.  In  terms  of  commenda- 
tion we  may  also  name  1077,  a  well-studied 
detail  elevation  of  Classic  orders,  by  A. 
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Frampton,  refined  in  colour;  1096,  R.  W. 
Collier's  prize  drawing  of  an  "  Interior  of 
an  Exchange,"  a  skilfully- shaded  sectional 
view  previously  noticed  by  us ;  No.  1078, 
already  given ;  Mr.  T.  j.  Green's  half- 
timberedLateGothichouse(1103) ;  a  Flemish 
Gothic  sketch  (1035) ;  Messrs.  Hadfield's 
well-coloured  Tudor  archway  (1050) ;  some 
feeling  decoration  (1132);  Arthur  Baker's 
"Church  at  Hammersmith"  (1130),  with 
central  Scandinavian-like  tower ;  and  G. 
Nattress's  heavily-coloured  interior  sketch. 
A  rapid  review  of  the  collection  suffices  to 
show  that  while  of  domestic  architecture 
every  phase  of  style  is  represented,  from  Late 
14th  century  through  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  and 
Hanoverian  times — even  the  school  of  the 
modern  "  ^Esthetes  "  — Classic  design  is 
almost  entirely  absent,  and  of  monumental 
buildings  there  is  scarcely  a  drawing  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  this 
year. 


ART  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ALBERT 
HALL. 

THE  Fine  Art  Exhibition  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  architectural  drawings, 
opened  to  the  public  last  week  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  South  Kensington,  represents 
the  work  of  a  considerable  class  of  artists 
whose  pictures  have  not  been  hung  at  the 
Royal  Academy  for  want  of  room.  Nearly 
200  selected  works  have  been  thus  afforded 
space  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  hall,  and 
the  public  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  qualities  of  some  of  the 
rejected  contributions,  though  it  must  not 
be  supposed  the  best  of  the  rejected  works 
appear  here.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
the  collection  is  equal  to  the  anticipations 
we  had  formed,  for  a  great  deal  of  rubbish 
has  been  hung,  and  there  are  many  pictures 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted, 
besides  a  want  of  discrimination  evinced  in 
the  hanging.  The  architectural  drawings 
have,  this  year,  dwindled  down  to  a  very 
small  number,  and  one  small  bay  of  the 
gallery  contains  them  all.  Such  as  they  are, 
these  drawings  do  very  inadequate  justice  to 
the  architectural  profession,  and  we  think 
some  of  them  would  have  been  better  un- 
hung. The  best  pen-and-ink  drawings  are 
(No.  541)  a  view  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Whitehaven,  a  boldly-executed  perspective, 
with  large  tower  and  porch  at  west  end,  in 
a  Late  Gothic  style,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Fergusson, 
F.S.A.  ;  and  some  cottages  at  Stoke  Bishop, 
Gloucestershire,  by  Mr.  E.  Gabriel  (543).  A 
large  view  of  additions  and  restorations  to 
Edgeworth  Manor,  in  the  same  county,  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Tripp  (546) ;  and  a 
conspicuous  place  is  given  to  a  large  ink 
interior  drawing,  in  very  indifferent  perspec- 
tive, of  one  of  Mr.  Street's  best  brick 
churches,  St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington. 
The  artist  is  Mr.  P.  Childs,  who  has  taken 
his  view  from  the  easternmost  bay  of  nave  ; 
but  the  lines  of  apse,  the  acute  points  of  the 
nave  arches,  and  especially  the  capitals,  are 
very  queerly  drawn  and  spoil  the  subject. 
The  shading,  too.  is  crude  and  hard.  One  of 
the  best  drawings  is  a  carefully  and  highly- 
coloured  elevation  of  a  suggested  comple- 
tion of  the  Campanile  of  Santa  Maria  dei 
Fiori,  Florence,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  a 
drawing  indicating  some  study  of  Giotto's 
great  work,  though  we  take  exception  to  the 
weak  spiral  angle  pillars  carrying  the  spire- 
lets  over  the  octagon  angles.  Mr.  G. 
Carelli  also  sends  two  bold  and  effective 
water-colour  interiors,  one  "A  Room  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Doges  "  (526),  and  the  other 
"  Nicene  Council  in  Baptistery  of  Cathedral, 
Siena."  Mr.  J.  F.  Wadmoro  has  another 
coloured  drawing  of  a  part  of  garden  front, 
"Feroyllall,  Tunbridge,"  a  trifle  too  glaring 
in  the  red  bay ;  and  near  this  is  a  rather 
simple  treatment  of  houses  facing  the  sea  at 
Worthing,  by  G.  Truefitt  (531  \  in  which  a 
conical  tile-roofed  turret  is  made  a  feature 
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at  the  corner:  the  drawing  is  coloured.  "The 
Interior  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Penge,"  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Clarke  (535),  is  well  coloured,  also 
a  view  of  "  Willesden  High  School,"  by  Mr. 
H.  Hall.  We  can  also  speak  commendably  of 
Mr.  G.Bruton's  "  Grange,  Little  Tew,  Oxon" 
(illustrated  by  us) ;  a  wall  paper  (550),  and  a 
large  study  ot  interior  decoration, wehaveseen 
elsewhere,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Hensman. 
Mr.  A.  Baker  sends  also  interior  view  of  his 
"Church  at  Hammersmith."  We  hope  on 
another  occasion  to  see  a  little  more  care 
exercised  in  the  hanging,  for  it  is  far  too 
clear  that  the  drawings  have  been  hung  by 
a  committee  quite  incompetent  to  judge  of 
architectural  merit. 

In  the  25  odd  bays  devoted  to  oil-paint- 
ings, we  notice  several  pictures  of  merit. 
No.  61  "  On  Tramp,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Black,  is  a 
large  sombre  picture,  which  tells  its  own 
story  truthfully.  The  tramps  lying  d  >wn 
on  the  roadside  and  the  dark  evening  are 
painted  with  effect.  Avery  brightly-painted 
subject  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Aldridge's  "Troubadour" 
(65),  well  finished  in  the  Spanish  dress  and 
accessories.  No.  68  is  "A  Winter  Scene," 
by  Mr.  C.  Brockman,  cleverly  handled  as  a 
landscape ;  and  we  remark  also  a  large 
picture,  by  A.  de  Breanski,  in  his  usual 
naturalistic  style,  No.  80.  "The  Lily  or 
the  Rose  "  (85),  is  an  ably  conceived  compo- 
sition by  Mr.  R.  Bateman  :  ihe  steps  and  the 
figures  of  the  maidens  with  their  typical 
emblems,  are  well  painted.  In  Bay  8  we 
pass  a  pleasing  portrait  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Skipwortb,  and  a  touching  study  of  a 
swarm  of  ragged  children  on  a  doorstep, 
by  Miss  Jane  Style,  107,  cleverly  grouped  and 
well  coloured,  intended  to  point  a  moral  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  poor ;  109  is  a 
deftly-painted  vernal  landscape,  in  a  low, 
soft  tone  of  colour,  by  Mr.  C.  France  ; 
the  birch-trees  and  bank  of  stream  in  which 
are  feelingly  rendered.  Admirers  of  genre 
subjects  will  find  some  conscientious  paint- 
ing in  Mr.  Wardlaw  Laing's  "Spinster" 
(115),  and  in  Mr.  P.  H.  Miller's  "Debate on 
the  Budget  "  (124).  "Psyche,"  by  Mr.  A. 
Ward,  is  a  finely-conceived  conception,  taken 
from  Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise."  Mr.  A. 
Wardle's  study  of  a  bleak  moor  (131), 
Mr.  Henley's  "  Waiting  for  the  Axe  " 
(137);  No.  152;  Mr.  S.  Herbert's  fine 
Welsh  subject;  Mr.  Gouldsmith's  "View 
near  Bristol  "  (159);  and  a  humorous  inci- 
dent of  the  inquisitiveness  of  servants,  by 
J.  Carolus  (164),  will  all  bear  inspection. 
"Day  Dreams,"  by  Mr.  F.  Slocombe  (170), 
we  have  seen  before ;  there  is  some  nice 
colour  in  it,  and  the  recumbent  figure  of  the 
young  lady  on  the  couch  is  well  drawn.  In 
bay  14  is  a  large  picture  representing  "  The 
Trial  of  a  Noble  Family  before  the  Blood 
Council,  Antwerp,  1567,"  a  scene  suggested 
from  Motley's  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic," 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Holland.  The  figures  of  the 
judges  seated  at  the  table  are  drawn  with 
skill,  and  indicate  the  character  of  the  tri- 
bunal before  whom  a  family — father,  a  sou,  a 
young  wife  and  child — are  pleading.  A  large 
solidly-handled  subject  of  foliage  and  stream 
is  shown  by  J.  Finnie  (181),  and  we  may 
notice  approvingly  No.  191  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Aldridge ;  a  boldly-painted  large  landscape 
with  cattle,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pigott  (196)  ;  an 
imaginative  subject  by  W.  J.  Callcott  (197) ; 
No.  199,  No.  207,  pleasing  genre  pictures  ; 
No.  206  ;  a  clever  solidly-painted  subject, 
"  Michaelmas  Tide,"  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gardner. 
"  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine,"  by  T.  W.  Allen, 
affects  the  impressionist  style  ;  as  regards  No. 
314,  it  is  very  crudely  painted,  and  the 
curious  legend  depicted  by  Isabel  de  Steiger, 
(308),  three  Valkyrior  maidens  proclaiming 
from  a  lone  rock,  might  be  put  down  as  a 
rather  meaningless  picture  of  three  very 
ordinary  half-draped  maidens  perched  on  a 
sea-girt  eminence.  One  of  the  best  oils  is  iu 
Bay  No.  22  by  J.  Tbsot.  _ 

The  water-colour  drawings  comprise  a  few 
creditable  productions.    We  especially  no- 
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tice  Mr.  G.  Ferrari's  vigorous  drawing  of 
"  The  Wayside  Cross  "  (417) ;  T.  Kelt's  large 
bird's-eye  view  of  Southampton  (-427) ;  show- 
ing the  docks  and  New  Forest ;  No.  437,  a 
nice  sketch  of  Church-street,  Windsor,  by 
Mr.  C.  T.  Hollis  (436)  ;  Mr.  J.  Curnock's 
"Snowstorm  Scene"  (412);  the  boldly- 
handled  rocky  scene  by  the  same  artist,  445  ; 
the  birch-trees  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  "Leigh 
Wood,"  452.  Such  a  feeble  drawing  as  444 
would  have  been  better  excluded,  and  No. 
413,  a  large  picture  of  the  BelleropJwn  and 
a  squadron  exercising  sail  drill,  with  its 
glaringly  blue  sea,  might  with  advantage 
have  given  place  to  better  drawings.  The 
series  of  water-colour  copies  of  works  of  the 
old  masters,  lent  by  the  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, executed  by  M.  Stohl,  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  comprises  figure  subjects  and  Scrip- 
tural compositions  by  Murillo,  Guido, 
Eaphael,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese, 
Eembrandt,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  schools. 

Sculpture  is  represented  by  a  few  marble 
terra-cotta  groups  and  busts  by  Prof.  F.  F. 
Altini,  Messrs.  Malempre,  J.  Throp,  A.  Fon- 
tana,  S.  Ruddock,  Nina  Palmerina,  and  others. 
Mr.  Fontana's  bustin  terra-cottaof  MissEUen 
Terry  will  be  acknowledged  a  good  likeness, 
and  Mr.  H.  Stannus's  plaster  model  of  a 
"  Eeading  Boy,"  the  original  of  which 
adorns  the  forecourt  of  the  Essex-street 
Chapel,  may  be  again  mentioned  as  a  work 
of  skilful  modelling  and  intellectual  expres- 
sion. 


THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

"1TTE  complete  this  week  our  detailed  report 
*  V     of  the  recent  Conference  of  Architects, 
by  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  on  the  closing 
day,  Thursday. 

dottlton's  potteeies. 
In  the  morning  a  party  of  about  a  hundred 
architects  visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Co.,  on  the  Albert  Embankment.  The 
visitors  were  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  firm 
over  the  works  and  showrooms.  The  receipt  of 
the  raw  materials  in  the  yard,  the  grinding  by 
machinery,  the  "  wedging  "  of  the  clay  by  boys 
to  extract  the  air  and  impurities,  the  "throw- 
ing" on  the  wheel  and  turning  to  a  true  face  in 
the  lathe,  were  successively  witnessed,  and  in  the 
roaring  kilns  in  the  centre  of  the  premises  it  was 
understood  that  the  finished  products  were  being 
fired.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  visit 
was  the  inspection  of  the  decoration  of  the  ware, 
which  is  executed  in  the  partially  dried  clay, 
carried  on  in  the  rooms  above.  About  200  young 
women,  and  a  few  skilled  modellers  are  employed 
in  this  work,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rix.  In 
each  room  six  to  ten  girls  are  employed  in  one  of 
the  processes,  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady 
artist,  who  is  herself  occupied  with  work  of  a 
higher  and  less  restricted  character.  The  principle 
acted  upon  is  that  the  scheme  of  decoration  shall 
be  indicated  and  the  highest  class  of  work 
carried  out  by  the  principal  artist,  the  execution 
of  the  subordinate  ornament  being  delegated  to 
the  assistants.  In  some  of  these  rooms  patterns 
were  being  pencilled  on  and  then  incised  into  the 
surface  of  the  jug  to  be  ornamented ;  in  others, 
small  points,  discs,  and  bosses,  leaves  and 
flowerets,  were  stamped  in  clay  and  applied  in 
decorative  lines  to  vases  ;  in  others,  parts  of  the 
patterns  were  being  brought  out  by  colour,  the 
pigments  being  clayey  solutions  of  closely-allied 
drabs  and  greys,  unsuggestive  to  an  untrained  eye 
of  the  ultimate  brilliant  appearance  when  fired  ;  a 
higher  form  of  work  was  seen  in  the  pdtc-sur- 
pate,  where  a  second  clay  in  delicate  forms  and 
outlines  was  being  applied  to  the  modelled  sur- 
faces by  highly-skilled  workers.  In  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  Misses  Hannah  and  Florence 
.Barlow  were  seen  at  work ;  the  former  lady  was 
executing  paintings  of  finches  and  other  birds, 
by  the  ptitc-sur-pdle  process  in  coloured  clays, 
while  her  sister  was  etching  out  upon  a  vase  a 
group  of  Suffolk  cart-horses,  in  which  by  a  few 
rapidly-drawn  lines  the  peculiar  heaviness  and 
I  strength  of  the  animals  were  pourtrayed  with 
|  accuracy  and  spirit.  In  another  room  Mr. 
!  Irank  A.  Butler,  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist,  was 
i    keeping  four  assistants  busy  by  sketching  the 


first  portions  of  interlacing  disc  patterns  on  vases, 
whichhis  assistants  completed.  Mr.  Butleropened 
several  cupboards,  filled  with  finished  work,  all 
marked  by  originality  and  variety  of  treatment, 
and  also  showed  vessels  which  have  been  com- 
pressed into  forms  other  than  circular.  In  yet 
another  department,  Mr.  George  Tinworth, 
whose  works  have  been  familiar  objects  at 
recent  Academy  Exhibitions,  was  seen  at  work 
surrounded  by  specimens  modelled  in  the  clay 
and  fired,  of  his  terra-cotta  figures  and  plaques. 
He  was,  when  the  party  entered,  employed  in 
undercutting  a  large  panel  of  the  "  Crucifixion  " 
for  Earl  Brownlow,  and  close  by  was  a  finished 
and  well-burnt  panelled  figure,  in  high  relief,  of 
the  youth  David,  sling  in  hand,  and  trampling 
on  the  prostrate  Goliath,  on  the  inner  side  of 
whose  shield  was  the  inscription,  "  Where  is 
boasting  then  ?  It  is  excluded."  Beneath  was 
the  motto,  "The  Battle  is  the  Lord's."  The 
panel,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
executed  in  a  very  pale,  almost  stone -coloured 
terra-cotta,  will  form  the  central  portion  of  a 
memorial  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  13th 
Light  Infantry  killed  in  the  South  African  cam- 
paign of  1878-9,  to  be  erected  iu  Wells  Cathedral. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey  is  the  architect.  The  visit 
evidenced  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  that 
Messrs.  Doulton  are  anxious  to  encourage  as  far 
as  possible  the  development  of  the  originality  of 
the  actual  artist,  variety  being  aimed  at  in  every 
way.  No  machinery  is  employed  oilier  than  the 
thrower's  wheel,  and  no  mechanical  reproduction 
or  duplication  is  permitted.  The  individuality 
of  the  artist's  work  is  further  promoted  by  the 
signing  in  monogram  of  every  piece  of  art-ware, 
and  the  prominence  accorded  to  the  name  of 
any  specially  talented  or  skilful  worker.  The 
artists  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  students  at 
the  Lambeth  School  of  Art. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  also  visited 
the  showrooms  erected  for  Messrs.  Doulton  fac- 
ing the  Embankment.  In  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment, were  seen  a  great  variety  of  appliances 
in  their  stoneware.  Amongst  the  more  recently 
introduced  contrivances  seen  were  their  aerating 
filter,  in  which  a  ball-cock  shuts  out  the  supply  of 
water  at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  insure  intermit- 
tent action  and  re-supply  with  air  in  the  filtering 
substance  ;  the  high-pressure  ball- valve  cisterns, 
in  which  the  water  is  shut  off  by  an  equilibrium 
valve,  and  to  economise  space  the  ball-cook  is 
kept  very  small ;  a  grease  interceptor,  a  stone- 
ware receptacle  placed  beneath  the  sink,  in 
which  the  outlet  is  on  the  siphon  principle,  and 
there  is  a  3ft.  run  of  water.  There  were  also 
seen  a  great  variety  of  anti- percussion  high- 
pressure  taps,  with  bib  cam,  horizontal,  and 
press-down  actions,  in  all  of  which  the  principle 
is  adopted  of  making  the  block  sufficiently  loose 
for  water  to  pass  between  block  and  piston,  so 
as  to  avoid  sudden  check  to  head  of  water  when 
the  tap  is  turned  off.  In  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  water  companies,  a  new  form  of 
waste-preventing  bath  apparatus  has  been  de- 
vised, and  is  being  introduced,  in  which  the 
pulling  up  of  the  waste  plug  raises  a  lever 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  raise  either  the 
hot  or  cold  water  plugs,  and  the  moving  of 
either  of  these  in  like  manner  closes  the  discharge 
pipe. 

In  the  Art  department  were  arranged  speci- 
mens of  the  various  products  of  the  artists ; 
terra-cotta  work  of  many  sizes ;  Doulton  ware, 
in  which  the  clay  is  decorated  in  the  soft  state, 
and  is  then  but  once  fired  with  salt-glaze  ;  the 
Lambeth  faience,  in  which  the  work  is  fired,  the 
design  bitten  on  the  biscuit,  dipped  in  liquid 
glaze,  and  refired ;  and  the  silicon  ware,  the  most 
recently  introduced  and  the  cheapest,  in  which 
the  colours  and  patterns  have  a  peculiarly  soft 
appearance,  from  the  absence  of  glaze.  This, 
like  the  Doulton  ware,  has  undergone  but  one 
firing. 

HERTFOBD  HOUSE. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  Hertford 
House,  Manchester-square,  where  the  members 
were  cordially  received  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
Bart.,  M.P.  The  principal  apartments  of  that 
stately  mansion  were  thrown  open  to  the  visitors, 
and  their  valuable  contents  were  inspected  with 
much  interest.  Hertford  House,  formerly  called 
Manchester  House,  occupies  the  principal  area 
on  the  north  side  of  that  square,  and  was 
originally  built  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  in 
1 776.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  French 
Ambassador.  The  late  Marquis  left  the  pro- 
perty to  Sir  W.  Wallace,  who  has  lately  con- 
siderably added  to  the  old  house.  The  additions 


of  new  wings  and  an  extensive  scries  of  galleries 
inclosing  a  quadrangular  court  in  the  rear,  now 
laid  out  as  a  small  garden  in  a  French  style, 
besides  a  remodelling  of  the  old  house,  have  in- 
creased its  capabilities  internally,  though  the 
heavy  brick  front  and  commonplace  dressings  of 
the  front  towards  the  square  do  little  to  recom- 
mend it  externally.    Ascending  a  grand  stair- 
case, having  a  central  flight  of  marble  stairs 
with  massive  scrolled  balustrading,  relieved  by 
gold,  the  chief  attractions  are  the  fine  oil-pic- 
tures which  adorn  the  panels  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  staircase  walls.  These  are  of  classical 
subjects  by  a  French  master  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  are  fine  compositions,  both  in 
grouping  and  richness  of  colouring.    A  magni- 
ficent suite  of  apartments  were  then  entered, 
comprising  the  drawing-rooms.    The  first  one 
contained  some  finely-painted  pictures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  the  decora- 
tions were  chiefly  of  light  green,  white,  and 
gold.    Another  finer  room,  with  a  remarkably 
rich  Boule  chimney-piece,  contained  some  choice 
pictures  by  Watteau  Pure.     Several  cases  of 
valuable  china,  and  various  cabinets  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  throughout  this  and  the  other 
apartments  the  whole  decorations  and  furniture 
belong  to  this  and  the  succeeding  age.    A  few 
rare  water-colours  by  Descamps,  J.   W.  M. 
Turner,   and  others,   drew  notice.    An  oval 
apartment,  forming  the  central  room  of  the  suite, 
and  lighted  by  a  large  bow  facing  the  gar- 
den, was  scanned  with  much  curiosity  and 
interest.    A  case  of  beautiful  gold- chased  and 
enamelled  snuff-boxes  was  particularly  admired, 
and  a  collection  of  miniature  portraits.  Speci- 
mens of  Velasquez,   Murillo,   and  other  old 
masters  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  another 
spacious  apartment ;  after  these  were  inspected 
the  visitors  passed  into  a  large  gallery  forming 
one  of  the  new  wings,  and  containing  a  very 
complete  collection  of    Oriental  armour,  em- 
bracing specimens  of  helmets  and  shields,  suits 
of  mail,  scale-armour,  Moorish  daggers,  fire- 
arms ;  many  of  these  are  richly  decorated  with 
inlays  and  engravings.    Some  of  the  blades  and 
handles  of  the  swords  are  enriched  by  damascene 
ornamentation  or  niello  work  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  lace-like  patterns.    The  return  and 
corresponding  wing  in  the  rear  comprises  French, 
English,  and  German  armour,  in  which  full 
suits  of  armour  of  plate  iron  of  the  14th  century 
are  to  be  seen,  but  of  much  plainer  workman- 
ship, engraved  and  chased  work,  or  hammerel 
and  repousse  ornament,  being  chiefly  noticed. 
The  tournament  helmets  and  breast-plates  are 
very  fine  examples.    The  east  drawing-room 
facing  the  square  is  replete  with  modem  French 
decorations.    Among  the  pictures  we  notice  ex- 
amples by  Landseer  and  Sidney  Cooper,  Wou- 
verman,   some    richly-tapestried  couches  and 
chairs  with  gold  frames.    The  main  picture 
gallery  occupies  the  west  side  of  garden,  and 
is  connected  with  the  house  by  the  armoury 
galleries.  This  is  a  very  large  apartment,  lighted 
from  the  top  by  a  glass  ceiling,  and  laid  with 
parquetry.    Among  the  many  works  of  the  old 
masters  are  paintings  by  Gainsborough,  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  N.  Berghen,  J.  Bothe,  Ruisdael,  Os- 
tade,  Rembrandt,  Van-de-Vclde,  Wouvermans, 
Murillo,  Rubens,   Potter,  and  others.    A  very 
fine  "  Nativity,"  by  Murillo,  and  a  grand  pic- 
ture representing  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  Phiilipi  Champaigne,  are  to  be  seen  here : 
nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  fine  interior  by 
E.  de  Witt,  and  some  sketches  by  Rubens,  full 
of  animation  and  colour.    In  this  gallery  is  a 
writing-case  with  silver-chased  corner-plates, 
which  belonged  to  Charles  II.,  and  a  superb 
beautifully  finished  inlaid  and  gilt  bureau,  by 
Reisener  probably,  with  ormolu    figures  and 
clock.    We  also  noticed  a  very  fine  interior,  by 
David  Roberts,  some  choice  cases  of  medals,  and: 
a  casket  of  pure  buhl- work  of  unique  shape  and 
design.    Sir  R.  Wallace's  collection  is  rich  in 
gilt  bronze  furniture,  such  as  Gouthiere  work, 
made  in  Louis  XVI. 'a  time,  and  we  meet  with 
choice  specimens  of  Riesener's  cabinet-work,  to 
be  found  in  no  other   collection  in  England. 
Passing  to  the  ground-floor,  the  visitors  were 
regaled  by  refreshments  served  in  a  spacious 
apartment  or  buffet  lined  with  blue  and  white 
tiles  opening  into  the  garden.  The  16th-century 
room,  as  ic  is  called,  in  which  the  collection  Ls 
chiefly  of  that  date,  contains  a  few  excellent 
carved  oak  cabinets  with  traceried  fronts,  and 
some  rich  painted  china.     The  "Cdnalletto 
Room"  was  then  entered,  hung  with  very  valu- 
able pictures  of  Venetian  views  by  that  painter, 
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and  filled  with.  rich.  French-made  cabinets,  and 
damask  satin  chairs  of  Louis  Quinze  style.  The 
front  room  is  hung  in  red  damask  relieved  by 
gilding-,  and  has  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Boule-work;  another  is  decorated  with  white 
and  gold  pilasters  and  panels,  furnished  with 
costly  gilt  chairs  covered  in  damask.  Afterwards 
the  bay  room  behind  the  hall,  the  dining-room 
and  billiard-room  were  in  their  turn  inspected. 
As  a  collection  of  the  highly  decorative  furniture 
which  was  prevalent  in  France  from  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  18th  century,  and  as  a 
gallery  of  French  and  other  schools  of  paint- 
ting,  Hertford  House  is  probably  without  an 
equal,  and  the  members  to  the  Conference  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  pay  it  a  vi^it,  will 
remember  it  with  far  greater  pleasure  than  their 
visit  to  Buckingham  Palace. 


In  the  evening,  the  concludingmeeting  was  held 
at  the  Institute  rooms,  the  President,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time. 

MORAL  PAINTING  AND  THE  GAMBIER  PARRY 
PROCESS. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject : — My  experience  of  mural  painting  is 
not  (the  author  said)  very  great,  nor  of  long 
standing.    Three  moderate-sized  panels  are  all 
that  I  can  boast  of  in  this  direction ;  1  began 
the  actual  painting  of  them  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  but  I  have  been  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject all  my  life.    I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
technical  and  practical  side  of  the  matter.  There 
are  twelve  panels  to  be  painted  in  the  large 
meeting-room  where  I  am  at  work  in  the  Man- 
chester Town-hall.    Each  panel  is  rather  more 
.than  10ft.  long,  by  somewhat  less  than  5  ft.  high. 
They  are  not  quite  5ft.  from  the  ground.  They 
are  thus  not  very  dissimilar  from  pictures  on  the 
line  in  an  exhibition.    Each  panel  has  a  window 
directly  over  it,  and  one  facing  it.   On  fine  days 
there  is  plenty  of  light,  but  in  the  short  gloomy 
days  of  winter,  the  paintings  are  best  seen  by 
gaslight,  on  festive  occasions,  when  the  hall  is 
brilliantly  illuminated.  At  my  recommendation, 
that  process  (of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry's  invention) 
known  as  "spirit  fresco,"  was  selected.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  spaces  had  been  filled  in 
with  a  compound  of  lime  and  marble  dust — fine 
and  hard.    Mr.  Parry,  in  his  pamphlet  called 
"  Spirit  Fresco  Painting,"  recommends  a  stucco 
composed  of  two  parts  of  pure  river  sand  to  one 
of  well-slaked  lime.    I  do  not  fancy  the  change 
of  band  for  marble-dust  would  have,  in  itself, 
caused  much  difference,  had  not  the  plasterer 
trowelled  the  surface  far  too  smoothly — till  it 
was  like  ivory,  in  fact.    To  remedy  this,  I  had 
the  faces  of  the  panels  cut  down  with  grit- 
stone, and  to  increase  the  absorbency  it  was, 
before  receiving   the   first    preparation,  well 
heated  with  a  gas  apparatus  contrived  for  the 
purpose.    One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Mr. 
Parry's  invention,  compared  with  the  somewhat 
similar  methods  in  use  on  the  Continent,  seems 
to  be  this  coating  of  the  wall,  before  painting 
on  it,  with  some  of  the  same  medium  with  which 
the  colours    are  ground.     This  preparation, 
which  should  be  applied  not  long  before  the 
actual  painting  is  commenced,  arrests  the  too 
great  absorption  of  the  medium  out  of  the 
colours  into  the  stucco,  which  might  end  other- 
wise, as  with  Leonardo's  oil-painting  on  plaster, 
in  the  total  pulverisation  of  the  colours  on  the 
surface.    Also  this  medium,  which  consists  of 
wax,  copal,  and  gum  elemi,  is,  after  drying, 
still  susceptible,  even  for  a  considerable  time,  of 
re-solution  by  the  spirit  or  essence  of  lavender 
with  whichit  is  first  compounded,  so  that  the  fresh 
colours  laid  on  the  surface  are  constantly  re- 
moistening  and  assimilating  themselves  to  the 
medium  already  absorbed  into  the  plaster,  thus, 
.so     to     speak,     striking    roots    there.  In 
Franco  and  Germany,  where  a  process,  if  not 
exactly  identical  with  the  Gambier  Parry  one, 
at  least  in  a  great  measure  analagous  to  it,  is 
now  superseding  the  old  Italian  fresco,  they  do 
not  coat  the  wall  first  with  medium — at  least, 
so  I  am  told.    This  is  cheaper,  but  also  less 
scientific ;  but  when  we  consider  the  time  which 
these  works  are  expected  to  last,  we  should 
not  be  niggardly  in  their  preparation.  The 
surface  of  the  old  Italian  fresco  is  very  beauti- 
ful, with  just  that  even  semi-gloss  which,  for  a 
wall,  is  so  desirable,  looking  well  from  overy 
point  of  view.    The  difficulties  and  hindrances 
in  its  execution,  however,   are  such,  that  I 
question  if  many  who  have  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  the  Gambier  Parry  fresco  would  think 


of  returning  to  the  older  one.    Then  there  is  a 
sine  qua  non  with  regard  to  the  painting  of  walls 
in    this    climate— in    this  smoke-bedirnmed 
country — a  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  expressed  in  the  prudent  housewife's  in- 
quiry, "will  it  wash?"     To  my  own  ex- 
perience the  Gambier  Parry  fresco  will  wash.  I 
have  tried  soap  and  a  nail- brush  on  a  small 
specimen  before  beginning  on  the  wall  itself, 
and  it  looked  as  well  after  the  operation  as  be- 
fore.   Italian  fresco,  whatever  they  may  say, 
will  not  wash.    The  relative  claims  of  stereo- 
chrome  (water-glass)  with  Mr.  Parry's  method 
remain  to  be  considered,  but  I  will  return  to 
their  consideration  later.    Mr.  Parry,  I  under- 
stand, can  point  to  examples  of  his  process  of 
twenty-five  years'  standing  in  England.  I  have 
myself,  not  long  since,  inspected  the  French 
paintings,  much  in  this  style,    by  Hyppolite 
Flandrin,  in  Saint  Germain  des  Prcs  at  Paris,  and 
they  did  not  seem  to  me  much  changed  since  the 
day  when  I  first  saw  them  thirty-six  years  be- 
fore. As  to  the  facilities  for  working  the  colours, 
and  executing  different  textures  and  appear- 
ances in  Mr.  Parry's  process,  there  seem  to  be 
practically  no  limits  to  them.  Every  proceeding 
that  is  applicable  to  oil,  or  water-colours,  or 
fresco,  is  easy  of  attainment  in  this  spirit-fresco, 
and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  every  colour 
may  be  used  in  it.  Depth  of  tone  and  brilliancy 
in  the  lights,  the  utmost  transparency  with  the 
height  or  very  impudence  of  impasto  ;  all  varieties 
of  glazing,  scumbling,  retouching,  or  stippling, 
nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  it ;  and  though 
certainly,  if  the  portion  in  hand  can  be  finished 
off  at  once,  it  will,  when  dry,  look  neater — as, 
indeed,  is  also  the  case  in  oil  or  water-colour — 
yet  as  the  drying  process  is  never  complete  on 
the  next  day,  the  work  can,  if  necessary,  stand 
over  till  then.    This,  at  least,  is  the  charming 
experience  of  the  first  five  or  six  weeks'  work. 
But  after  these  are  past,  and  the  portions  first 
painted  have  commenced  drying  in  earnest 
then  a  further  experience  is  gained ;  and  the 
one  quality  which  more  than  any  other  quality 
becomes  a  desideratum  in  the  work,  is  strength. 
To  paint  strongly  and  warmly,  and,  more  than 
ever  before,  transparently  in  the  shadows,  proves, 
in  fact,  to  be  of  most  imperative  necessity.  For 
the  colours,  after  a  certain  duration  of  drying, 
become  cooler  and  lighter  and  more  opaque, 
and  ever  as  the  months  go  on,  paler  and  more 
opaque ;  so  that    one  cannot  too  resolutely 
grapple  with  this  tendency.  This  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  process,  and  one 
that  at  first  caused  me  some  discouragement, 
till  I  got  into  the  way  of  meeting  it.  The  other, 
and  the  only  other  drawback  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  mode  of  painting,  consists  in 
the  tendencies  of  several  of  the  colours  to  dry 
in  different  degrees  of  glossiness.  For  instance, 
ivory  black  will  dry  perfectly  dead  compared 
with  every  other  pigment  on  the  palette.  When 
you  walk  past  your  painting,  as  the  opposite 
windows  faintly  reflect  in  the  gentle  gloss  of 
its  surface,  every  touch  of  ivory  black  tells  out 
like  a  hole  in  the  wall.    Other  colours  have  a 
tendency  to  shine  too  much.    Now,  the  plan  I 
have  adopted  to  secure  evenness  of  surface  is 
that  of  touching  the  offending  parts  with  a  wax 
varnish,  the  instructions  for  making  which  are 
in  Montabert's  well-known  treatise  on  painting. 
It  is  a  recipe  that  I  have  stored  in  my  memory 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  I  should  be  much  be- 
holden to  Mr.  Parry  if  he  will  either  sanction 
it,  or  invent  us  a  better  one.     Now,  I  cannot 
insist  too  much  with  you,  gentlemen,  on  the 
desirableness  of  wall-painting  being  uniform 
and    beautiful    in    surface.    With  easel  pic- 
tures   it   is    different,    for   no    one    at  all 
used  to    them    would  look  at  them  from  a 
wrong  angle ;  but,  in  spite  of  yourself  you  must 
view  a  mural  painting  from  every  angle  and 
situation.    Baron  Leys,  the  great  Antwerp 
painter,  so  well  recognised  this  that,  in  his  deco- 
rations in  the  town-hall  of  that  city  he  employed 
water-glass  for  the  wall  facing  the  windows, 
though  for  the  two  end  walls  of  the  same  room, 
as  also  for  the  decorations  of  his  own  dining- 
room,  ho  used  gutta-percha  oil, — something,  it 
would  seem,  very  liko  spirit-fresco  medium. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  water-glass,  pro- 
perly used,  not  rocklossly  squirted  on  (as  our 
Macliso  employed  it,  in  the  impatience  of  liis 
great  genius),  forms  tho  most  beautiful  and  un- 
broken surface  of  any, — not  even  excepting 
Italian  fresco,  where  the  necessary  egg-rotouch- 
ings  can  always  be  detected  ;  and  steroochrome 
Iras  this  advantage  over  spirit  -  fresco,  that 


while  the  paint  in  that  process  grows  gradually 
weaker,  in  water-glass  the  final  aspersion,  to 
use  Maclise's  own  words,  "has  the  enhancing 
effect  of  the  shower  on  the  rose,  dyeing  its 
native  hue  of  a  deeper,  richer  tinge."  But  in 
Germany,  tho  very  countryof  itsinvention, water- 
glass  seems  to  be  now  given  up ;  so  we  must 
needs  be  content  with  our  native  process,  and  I 
for  one  feel  nothing  but  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gam- 
bier Parry  for  the  years  of  labour  he  bestowed 
on  his  experiments,  and  the  advantage  to  art  in 
this  country.  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  obser- 
vations,— first,  as  to  the  kind  of  wall-spaces 
best  fitted  to  receive  paintings  ;  and  lastly,  on 
the  choice  of  subjects  suitable  for  them.  The 
idea  of  a  picture  being  naturally  a  movable 
object,  and  one  inclosed  in  a  frame,  is  so 
wedged  into  and  imbedded  in  the  English 
mind,  that  though  here  it  may  sound  scarcely 
credible,  I  can  assure  you  I  have  been  asked 
more  than  once  by  persons  seeing  me  at  work  at 
Manchester,  "where  my  picture  was  to  be 
hung  when  finished."  The  fact  was,  that  the 
naturally  recessed  panels  under  each  window, 
between  the  richly -grouped  vaulting-shafts  on 
either  side,  suggested  to  tho  ordinary  mind  the 
pictures  they  were  wont  to  see  round  rooms. 
Now,  I  do  not  for  an  instant  mean  to  infer  that 
such  spaces  are  not  naturally  fitted  to  receive 
paintings,  but  I  would  urge  that  they  are  not  the 
only  spaces  fit  to  be  painted,  and  that  all  spaces 
need  not  necessarily  be  sunken  panels.  To  my 
mind,  to  complete  the  decoration  of  this  great 
hall,  it  will  ultimately  be  desirable  to  paint  not 
only  these  twelve  panels  under  the  windows, 
but  the  vacant  irregular  spaces  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  room- — one,  a  magnificent  arched  space 
about  40ft.  from  the  ground,  over  the  organ ; 
the  other,  a  long,  irregular  space  over  the  two 
main  entrances,  and  cut  into  by  them.  Th 
idea  of  pictures  round  a  room  would  then  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  mural  decoration  of 
the  hall  perfected.  I  remember  years  ago,  a 
company  of  young  artists  so  impressed  with  this 
principle,  that  in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  set  of 
spaces,  high  up  out  of  sight,  and  each  with 
couple  of  circular  windows  cut  in  the  middle  of 
it,  they  volunteered  to  paint  the  whole  gratis — 
and  did  so  !  But  there  may  be  a  medium  in 
perforating  your  pictures.  The  best  spaces  for 
painting  are  such  as  have  no  immediate  deep 
ledges  to  shade  the  edges  of  the  composition- 
spaces  of  any  shape  that  seem  otherwise 
useless,  and,  if  possible,  spaces  where  the  su~ 
does  not  reach,  for  while  I  am  at  work  a 
Manchester  this  same  sun,  decked  in  a  tittl 
brief  authority  (fortunately  veiy  brief) 
plays,  momentarily,  such  tricks  with  what 
am  painting,  as  might  make  St.  Luke  himse 
weep.  As  to  choice  of  subject,  it  cannot  be 
often  impressed  by  the  architects  on  those 
authority  that  it  should  be  left  to  them  and  th 
artist  in  combination.  A  fine  event,  morally  o 
historically  (let  us  say  "  The  Peace  of  Utrecht ") 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  fine  painting  ;  o 
the  contrary,  "The  Peace  of  Utrecht"  ca 
never,  as  a  picture,  be  but  a  number  of  me 
assembled  together  in  a  room,  and  yet  to 
fine  painting  is  the  chief  business.  Then,  again 
if  they  will  urge  on  the  painter  events  requirin 
too  many  figures,  it  may  prevent  his  doin 
justice  to  the  work ;  he  cannot  render  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Danes  in  three  lines,  as  Hogar^* 
drew  the  soldier  and  his  dog  passing  through 
gate.  One  subject  they  would  have  wished 
to  paint  at  Manchester  was  the  opening  of  th 
Town- hall  itself,  with  a  procession  of  fort 
thousand  people,  Jive  miles  long.  On  the  oth 
hand,  the  painter  should  himself  be  reasonabl 
and  not  too  poetic  in  his  imaginings.  "  Er 
reproaching  his  brother  Anteros  for  his  col 
ness  "  may  be  very  pathetic,  but  scarcely  to  t 
tastes  and  comprehension  of  a  Lancashire  clo 
wearing  community,  and  the  poorest  and  m~ 
illiterate  of  the  ratepayers  have  to  be  thoug 
of.  The  subjects  chosen  for  the  Great  Hall  a 
representative  of  the  hi>tory  of  Mancheste 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  prese 
day. 

THE  COLOURED  DECORATION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
FRrVATE  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  read  a  paper  under  this  ti 
introducing  his  subject  by  a  reforeuce_  to  t 
distinction  to  bo  observed  between  the  intern 
treatment  of  a  public  and  a  private  building 
in  the  latter  the  decoration  was  only  one  eleme 
of  tho  ultimate  result  in  colouring  and  effect,  and 
was  to  accord  with  tho  furniture,  carpets,  and 
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draperies  ;  iu  tlie  former,  the  colouring1  must  be 
independent  of  accessories,  and  must  possess  a 
greater  breadth  of  effect  than  would  be  called 
for  in  a  house.    He  defined  as  the  proper  aims 
of  decoration  :  —  I.  To  express  or  emphasiso  the 
best  forms  and  proportions  of  the  structure.  2. 
In  the  absence  of  structural  expression  archi- 
tecturally, to  compensate  for  that  absence.  3. 
In  some  cases  to  correct  proportions  which,  from 
whatever  cause,  appear  unsatisfactory.    4.  To 
explain  surfaces  and  contours.    5.  To  add  in- 
terest of  detail  or  richness  of  effect.  Although 
transcendent  power  in  the  artist  might  excuse 
the  want  of  strict  adherence  to  these  legitimate 
aims,  the  disregard  of  them  always  added  enor- 
mously to  the  difficulties  of  the  boldest  and  most 
skilful.    Even  our  enthusiasm  would  usually 
allow  th  it  disregard  to  laws  founded  on  com- 
mon-sense had  not  been  a  real  gain  to  genius. 
The  most  splendid  exceptions  (such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Sistine  Chapel)  proved  the  rule,  for 
some  expression  of  structural  lines  would  have 
been  a  clear  gain  to  the  work.  In  dealing,  then, 
with  an  interior,  let  the  decorator  first  put  to 
himself  these  questions: — 1.  Had  it  constructive 
features  clearly   expressed  ?     And  did  they, 
whatever  they  were,  lend  themselves  to  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  good  proportions  ?  2. 
Did  the  conditions  of  light,  perspective,  or  other 
outward  circumstances  make  it  desirable  to  give 
additional  force  to  this  expression ;  did  the  fea- 
tures themselves  lack  strength,  and,  therefore, 
need  support ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they 
somewhat  heavy,  and,  therefore,  need  reduction 
or  subduing  ?    3.  Or,   again,    were  there  no 
structural  features  to  deal  with  ?    Was  there  an 
absence  or  insufficiency  of  moulded  surface,  so 
disposedas  to  assist  the  eyeinits  instinctive  search 
for  structural  hues  ?    Then  the  decorator  must 
seek  a  method  of   supplying  the  want — not 
necessarily  by  substituting  colour  for  mouldings, 
where  mouldings  might  have  been  ;  but  by  pro- 
viding paths,  or  stepping-stones,  by  which  the 
eye  might  traverse  the  surface  pleasantly,  wil- 
lingly, and  by  such  routes  as  to  discover  for 
itself  those  charms  of  proportion,  of  harmony, 
and  of  art  which  might  be  there.    Having  been 
able,  the  lecturer  continued,  to  answer  the  first 
question  affirmatively— that  is,  having  found 
constructive  features  well  explaining  the  good 
proportion  of  the  interior,  the  colourist  will  take 
care  that  all  that  he  does  shall  preserve  those 
features,  and  keep  them  well  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.    Should  they  run  a  risk  of  esoaping 
attention,  either  by  reason  of  want  of  light,  or 
through  the  presence  of  other  attractions  for  the 
eye,  he  will  duly  emphasise  them  by  placing 
them  in  sufficient  contrast  to  the  intervening 
spaces ;  and  this  not  necessarily  by  brilliancy 
of  colour,  but  by  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
light  and  dark.    It  will  usually  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  same  apparent  force  of  relief  through- 
out these  features,   increasing  the  emphasis 
where  the  circumstances  tend  to  allow  of  the  eye 
wandering  at  random.    If,  however,  the  con- 
structive features  appear  poor  and  inadequate, 
colour  affords  the  means,  in  many  cases,  of 
restoring  to  them  breadth  or  vigour.    In  build- 
ings erected  when  the  use  of  colour  was  a  matter 
of  course,  many  of  the  leading  constructive 
lines  would  appear  thoroughly  poor  and  in- 
sufficient if  unassisted  by  colour.    I  need  only 
mention  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of  the  early 
Italian  churches.    In  the  majority  of  instances 
these  consist  of  a  siugle  roll,  or  chamfered  square, 
dividing  the  whole  bay  into  four  parts  if  the 
aiea  be  rect&ngular,  or  iu  the  simplest  available 
way  if  polygonal.    They  are  made  sufficient  by 
the  painted  borders  which   support  them  on 
either  side,  and  connect  them  so  intimately  with 
the  pictorial  or  other  coloured  decoration  of  the 
spaces  that  the  two  appear  thoroughly  a  part  of 
the  same  scheme.    If  the  proportion  ofrib  to 
panel  be  inadequate,  the  border  is  coloured  with 
some  decision,  or  toned  to  accord  with  the  rib  ; 
but  if  the  rib  be  adequate  the  tones  of  the  border 
ally  themselves  with  tho  decoration  of  the  panel 
or  space.    Coming  to  tho  third  question— the 
absence  of  structural  emphasis  by  moulded  sur- 
face—we may    observe  that    when  coloured 
decoration  is  to  be  a  leading  feature  of  an 
inteiior,  moulded  surface  may,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  be   dispensed  with.    The  fewer  and 
simpler  the  mouldings  the  better  will  they  bear 
treatment  in  colour.    "Where  "mosaic"  alone 
is  used  for  the  intern h1  decoration,  the  finest 
examples  aie  totally  without  mouldings.  Their 
place  is  taken  by  coloured  borders,  so  defined  as 
to  serve  the  same  purpose.    Iu  order  to  admit 


of  these  being  used  whero  they  are,  in  fact, 
indispensable,  all  tho  cornices  are  rounded  off, 
and  this  rounding  has  the  advantage  of  insuring 
some  play  of  light  on  tho  gold.    The  treatment 
of  gold  grounds,  whether  in  mosaic  or  not,  de- 
mands considerable  care.    The  great  value  of 
gold  in  decoration  is  its  "  sympathetic"  quality. 
Mor  than  any  colour  is  it  sensitive  to  the  in- 
fluence of  adjoining  colours,  and  it  is  this  which 
makes  it  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  coloured 
decoration.    A  red  or  warm  outline,  or  border, 
will  impart  a  warmth  to  the  whole  gold  ground  ; 
whereas,  if  the  border  be  black  or  cold  in  tone, 
the  gold  is  chilled  and  lowered  in  tone  through- 
out.   To  this  quality  must  be  added  that  of 
reflecting  softly,  and  with  a  subdued  warmth  of 
tone,  the  colouring  of  the  room  and  its  acces- 
sories ;  thus  imperceptibly  blending  part  with 
part.    All  practical  decorators  know  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  bring  colours  into  harmony  where 
gold  is  used  than  where  it  is  absent.    By  reflec- 
tion, it  imports  fragments  of  the  colour  of  one 
part  of  the  decoration  into  the  midst  of  some 
other  portion  of  the  general  colouring  in  such  a 
way,  and  with  such  modulation  and  variety,  as 
to  afford  the  most  valuable  of  all  means  for 
"recall"  of  colours.    Audit  does  this  with  so 
much  "play"  of  light  and  dark  that  it  excites 
the  same  sort  of  interest  as  that  which  we  ex- 
perience in  watching  the  changes  of  colour  on 
the  sea  as  the  clouds  pass  over.  Reverting  again 
to  the  question  of  proportional  structure,  and 
the  colourist's  dealing   therewith,   there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  interior  has  either 
by  intention,  by  want  of  means,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, been  left  with  its  leading  features 
too  cumbrous,  too  bold,  or  simply  too  plain  for 
the  size  or  character  of  the  whole.    The  excess 
of  such  features  may  be  repressed  by  keeping 
the  depth  of  colour  more  nearly  that  of  the 
intermediate  surfaces  than  would  be  the  case  if 
expression   were    the  object.     Thus,   if  we 
suppose  a    ceiling  to  be   divided  into  small 
blue  panels  by  very  wide  beams  or  margins, 
the  effect  will  not  be  unpleasant  if  the  beams 
are  of  brown  wood ;   but  should  they  be  of 
some  white  tone,  the  disproportion  would  be  at 
once  painfully  apparent.    Precisely  the  same 
case  often  arises  with  the  proportions  of  doors 
and  their  architraves,  dadoes,  cornices,  and  other 
features  of  ordinary  rooms.    Where  a  room  is  of 
full  height  its  cornice  may  often  advantageously 
partake  of  the  colouring  of  the  ceiling  in  point 
of  strength;  but,'if  the  room  be  low,  every  means 
must  be  taken  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  wall  by 
keeping  its  colouring  allied  to  the  wall  rather 
than  to  the  ceiling,  lest  the  eye  be  stopped  before 
it  has  surmounted  the  cornice.    In  this  latter 
case,  the  strongest  contrast  must  be  placed  as 
high  up  in  the  cornice  as  there  is  any  convenient 
place  for  it.    In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  same  strength  of  colour  into  the  ceiling 
itself  and  so  to  avoid  any  sharp  demarcation. 
The^  ornamentation  is   no  less  important  than 
the  colouring  when  dealing  with  proportion,  and 
its  distribution  is  a  matter  of  at  least  as  nice 
judgment.    It  is  quite  possible  to  disturb  the 
sense  of  simplicity  by  a  very  small  amount  of 
ornament,  as  it  is  also  possible  to  retain  the 
effect  of  simplicity  even  where  ornament  has 
been  freely  used.    When  but  little  ornament  is 
used  it  should  be  strictly  confined  to  those  points 
or  lines  which  should  be  noticed.    The  ornament 
will  then  help  to   decide  the  impression  of 
"  scale  "  in  relation  to  the  whole  interior.  If 
too  small,  it  will  produce  a  sense  of  feebleness  ; 
if  too  large  and  uubroken,  it  will  give  a  sense  of 
coarseness.     As  a  rule  the  less  of  ornament 
there  is  the  more  important  it  is  that  its  position, 
form,  and  proportion,  be  carefully  studied.  The 
coarse  effect  of  bold  forms  of  treatment  may  be 
avoided  by  having  a  "secondary"  finer  orna- 
ment drawn   within,  or  interlaced   with  the 
larger  forms.    The  finer  line  must  be  the  one  to 
break  into  complications  of  movement  and  curve. 
It  never  answers  to  make  thick  and  heavy  lines 
break  into  (lively    or   elaborate  contortions. 
There  is  something  of  the  dancing  elephant 
about  such    ornament.     Where  breadth  and 
substance  of  line  are  used,  the  movement  must 
be  in  dignified  and  measured  curves,  or  in  forms 
capable  of  geometrical  analysis,  whilst  the  lighter 
lines  perform  within  or  around  them,  with  a 
freer  and  less  trammelled  gaiety.     So  far  we 
have  been  dealing  with  general  principles.  Let 
us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  practical  treat- 
ment, especially  when  applied  to  the  interiors  of 
buildings  having  defined  uses.    In  speaking  of 
the  decoration  of  churches,  I  propose  to  omit  all 


mention  of  those  of  "Cothio"  character,  and 
to    confine    my    remarks    to    those  which, 
because  less  attractive  to  many  of  us,  deserve 
some  careful  thought  as  to  how  they  may  be 
rendered  more  harmonius  to    their  use,  and 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  religious  side  of  our 
minds  and  senses.     Dignity,  harmony,  repose, 
are,  perhaps,  the  first  qualities  we  seek  in  the 
interior  devoted  to  religious  worship,  whether 
it  be  large  or  small.     Repose  can  be  best 
secured  by  a  firm  and  undisturbed  expression  of 
the  leading  forms  of  the  structure.    The  mind 
is  thus  quickly  set  at  rest,  and  relieved  from 
an  "  instinctive  search  "  for  structural  expres- 
sion.   However  lavish  the  ornament  may  be, 
it  must  not  interfere  with  this  first  requirement. 
"  Dignity  "   of  colouring  is,   perhaps,  more 
difficult  of  definition.    It  may  be  attained  by 
light  and  simple  tores    if    the  building  has 
already  noble  features  ;   but  these  are  often 
insufficient  or  imperfect,    or  the  light  is  too 
diffused  to  afford  any  effects  arousing  interest. 
Then  a  bold  colouring,  if  skilfully  handled,  is  of 
great  value.    Rich  and   tolerably  pure  reds, 
warm   greens    and    browns,     blues  carefully 
modulated,  and  the  mellowing  gold,  are  among 
the  hues  which  first  present  themselves  ;  nor 
must  we  forget  those  touchstones  of  colour, 
black  and  white,  —  indispensable,  the  one  to 
purify,  the  other  to  intensify  the  colours  em- 
ployed.   Tints  of  any   of  the  purer  colours, — 
that  is  to  say,  pure  colours   having  a  large 
admixture  of  white,  —  are  inadmissible.  In- 
deed, for  the  interior  of  places  of  worship,  the 
lighter  the  hue,   the  less   pure  (or  the  more 
subdued)  must  be  the  tone.    The  use  of  pic- 
torial art  and  of  stained  glass  will  each  suggest 
some  restrictions  or  modifications  in  the  colour- 
ing.   The  employment  of  both  together  has 
often  been  deprecated  ;  but  I  can  call  to  mind 
many  a  building  containing  both,  from  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  either.    I  would 
suggest,  however,  some  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing rules   where  both  are  used  :    (I)  The 
relative  positions  of  stained  glass  and  picture 
should  be  such  that  the  tinted  rays  of  sunlight 
would  never,   or  rarely,  fall  directly  on  the 
painting;  (2)  there  should  be  a  free  use  of 
white  with  the  coloured  glass ;  (3)  the  paint- 
ings should  be  pure  in  tone,  and  simple  and  ex- 
pressive in  drawing.    The  conditions  which  are 
offered  to  the  colourist  by  places  of  amusement 
are  of  a  totally  different  kind.    Not  only  must 
the  place  in  which  we  meet  look  cheerful,  but 
we  ourselves  must  look  pleasant,  especially  that 
majority  who  have    "complexions"  and  are 
"  dressed."    A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  colouring  of  theatres  ;  but  so 
far  as  colouring  goes,  the  theorists,  when  they 
have  differed  from  accepted  practice  founded  on 
experience,  have  been  wrong.    Chevreul  proves 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  crimson  is  a  bad 
colour  for  the  interior  of  the  boxes,  as  tending 
to  give  the  complexion  a  tinge  cf  the  comple- 
mentary green.    He  advocates  a  pale  green, 
therefore,   for  the  interior  of  the  boxes  as 
enhancing  the  rose  tints  of  the  complexion.  He 
thinks  that  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  have  a  much 
more  remote  effect  in  this  respect ;  but  that  the 
cushion  should  be  covered  in  green  velvet.  Now, 
here  experience  tells  us  that  he  is  absolutely 
wrong  from  first  to  last ;  as  he  is,  indeed,  con- 
stantly wrong  when  he  is  discussing  the  effects 
of   colour  on   "complexion."     In  this  very 
matter  he  appeals  to  results  of  experiments  made 
on  flat  surfaces  with  uniform  tints  ;  and  he  is, 
therefore,  in  no  position  to  judge  of  effects  in 
which  one  colour  is  in  deep  shadow,  another 
in  strong  light,  the  object  to  be  influenced  being 
a  quite  uncertain  quantity  as  to  depth  of  com- 
plexion, colour  of  costume,  and  degree  of  shade. 
Green  lining  to  the  boxes,  and  particularly  green 
cushions  on  the  front,  would  be  fatal  to  four 
out  of  five  complexions  and  costumes.    There  is 
no  colour  at  all  equal  to  red — and  especially  red 
in  shadow — for  setting  off  to  advantage  a  variety 
of  complexions  and  costumes.    The  too  red  com- 
plexion is  toned  down  by  contrast ;  the  pale 
borrows  colour  by  "sympathy."    Besides  this 
the  shadows  are  all  warmed  by  reflection,  and 
it  is  cold  shadows,  not  cool  lights,  which  are 
detrimental  to  a  face.    Then  Chevreul  under- 
rates the  value  of  box-fronts  as  colour.   A  light 
colour  which  shall  not  be  either  so  light  or  so 
pure  as  to  injure,  by  contrast,  the  whites  of  the 
costumes,  and  which  shall  yet  set  forth  the 
colouring  of  the  faces,  will  be  found  best.  This 
may  be  relieved  by  gilding,   and  by  neutral 
tints,  or  coloured  ornament  sufficiently  broken 
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tip  to  afford  only  a  neutral  result — a  soft  and 
light  contrast  to  the  darker  interior.    For  rooms 
devoted  to  music  or  dancing,  the  conditions  of 
colouring  are  not  so  similar  to  those  for  theatres 
as  might  at  first  appear.    In  the  theatre  the 
lighting  of  the  audience  is  direct,  the  hackground 
being  in  shadow.    In  the  ball-room  or  concert- 
room  the  light  is  to  a  great  extent  reflected  from 
the  walls,  and  will  partake  more  or  less  of  their 
tone,  unless  the  sources  of  light  are  distributed 
pretty  equally  around  the  walls  themselves.  It 
is  desirable  to  distribute  the  sources  of  light, 
both  to  obviate  reflected  tints,  and  to  diminish 
shadow.    It  is  also  very  desirable  to  employ 
such  tones  of  colour  as  readily  reflect  light,  and 
light  rather  warm  than  cold.    However,  many 
of  the  tints  best  for  this,  such  as  rather  pure 
pale    buffs,   are  trying  to   portions    of  the 
costumes,    especially    to     whites    of  trans- 
parent material,  which  against  them  become 
smoky    in    tone.     A    large  preponderance 
of  white  (not  too  raw),  with  a  liberal  use  of 
gilding,  and  some  red  (as  some  drapery  or  other- 
wise), for  the  gilding  to  reflect,  is  always  good. 
No  background  is  so  effective  for  a  ball-room  as 
tapestry  in  pale  tones  of  fairly  pure  colour, 
■which  the  texture  of  the  fabric  softens  below 
the   colouring  of  the  complexions  or  dresses. 
But  in  a  public  room  so  costly  a  decoration  can 
rarely  be  expected.     The  beautiful  variations  of 
quiet  tints  exhibited  by  natural  marbles  are  again 
admirable.    If  the  cost  allowed  of  it,  I  would 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  lower 
walls,  to  a  height  of  some  6ft.  or  7ft.,  lined  with 
various  marbles,  and  the  upper  walls  in  subdued 
white  relieved  with  gilding,  and  divided  at  in- 
tervals with  pilasters  of  coloured  marble.  The 
draperies,  portieres,  &c,  should  in  this  case  be  of 
rich  and  deep  colours.    This,  again,  is  a  costly 
decoration,  and  we  should  consider  what  is 
possible  with    moderate  means.     Very  grey 
tones  of  green,  broken  up  by  soft  white,  and 
set  off  by  reds  in  the  draperies,  are  becoming 
if  the  lighting  is  well  distributed.    The  whites 
in  this  case  may  either  be  softened  by  tinting, 
or  by  some  form  of  delicate  arabesque  orna- 
ment in  mixed  colouring  painted  thereon.  The 
reds  of  the  draperies  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
called, in  somewhat  reduced  tone,  in  the  decora- 
tions, either  as  margins,  lines,  or  medallions,  or 
by  any  means  which  may  appear  appropriate. 
It  the  proportions  of  the  room  allowed  of  it,  a 
good  system  of  decoration  for  a  ball-room  or 
concert- room  would  be  one  by  which  the  colour 
intended  as  back-ground  to  the  company  would 
be  carried  only  high  enough  to  serve  that 
purpose,  and  the  larger  surface  of  wall  from 
which  light  would  be  reflected  would  be  kept  in 
light  and  somewhat  warm  tones.    In  the  case  of 
smaller  rooms  occasionally  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  private  houses,  the  great  point  to  attend 
to  is  the  even  distribution  of  light.    A  wall 
with  some  depth  of  colour,  if  not  too  gay,  may 
be  made  a  very  effective  background.    But  care 
must  be  taken,  in  that  case,  to  light  up  the  com- 
pany and  not  so  much  the  walls.   For  a  dinner- 
party a  dark  wall  relieved    with  pictures  is 
much  the  most  effective  and  becoming.    As  to 
the  colouring  of  the   galleries  in  museums, 
whether  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  sculpture, 
or  miscellaneous  objects,    I  will  only  allude 
to  a  few  of  the  main  points  to  be  considered. 
For  picture?,  which,  of  course,  vary  greatly 
iu  tone,  and  contain  each  of  them  a  complex 
arrangement  of  graduated  colour,  there  is  no 
background  equal  to  red.    This  must  be  neither 
too  subdued   nor   too    dark,  if  the  pictures 
hs  hung  near  together  ;  but  where  much  space 
is  left  between  the  pictures  a  duller  tone  may  be 
preferred.    Marbles  are  excellent  for  the  archi- 
tectural features,  and  gilding  also,  if  confined 
to  structural  lines.  All  whites  must  be  lowered, 
for  if  too  crude  they  diminish  the  light  in  the 
pictures.    Bronze  i.s  very  useful  in  the  acces- 
sories.   The  colouring  thus  indicated  is  likewise 
adapted  for  sculpture,  though  some  modifica- 
tions may  suggest  themselves.    Chevrcul forgot 
to  take  into  account  the  secondary  light,  which 
is  that  found  in  the   shades,    and  thought  that 
by  painting  the  walls  blue-grey  or  green  the 
statues  would   assume  the  warm  tints  of  the 
oomplementaries  of  those  colours.   This  would 
be  true  if  the  white  forms  of  the  statues  were 
flat  bas-reliefs  iu  the  same  plane  as  the  walls,  or 
rather  if  there  were  only  ono  wall.    But  we  are 
dealing  with  spaces  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
that  light  partaking  of  their  colour  is  being  re- 
flected from  nil  of  them.  And  the  more  diifusotho 
light,  the  greater  the  effect  of  tho  "  secondary  " 


or  reflected  light  which  is  found  in  the  shades. 
The  secondary  light  always  partakes  of  the 
complementary  of  the  direct  or  primary  light ; 
consequently  green  or  bluish  walls  will  inevi- 
tably impart  a  cold  or  green  tone  to  the  half- 
tints  and  shadows.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a 
statue  is  well  lighted,  a  background  of  dark 
green  foliage  which  is  behind  it  only,  is  ad- 
mirable. Or  if  the  walls  surrounding  a  statue 
be  of  a  warm  tone,  a  limited  background  of 
deep,  warm  green  may  be  made  effective.  Two 
other  items  of  a  sculpture -gallery  must  be 
considered.  The  floor  and  the  pedestals,  or 
bases,  on  which  the  statues  are  placed.  The 
floor  may  be  white,  or  white  and  black,  if  the 
walls  be  of  warm  and  full  colour ;  but  if  the 
walls  be  pale,  the  floor  may  advantageously  be 
of  a  dark,  warm  tone,  such  as  maroon  or  rich 
brown.  In  the  latter  case  the  pedestals  may  be 
of  some  green  tones,  for  the  statues  will  derive 
some  advantage  in  the  direction  of  the  comple- 
mentary. If  the  walls  be  red,  a  grey  marble 
makes  the  more  satisfactory  pedestal,  or  at  least 
a  marble  containing  much  grey.  In  a  museum 
of  miscellaneous  objects,  or  of  natural  specimens, 
we  come  to  an  entirely  differentset  of  conditions. 
Objects  of  this  kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
cases  inclosed  with  glass,  and  the  backs  of  the 
cases  may  be  coloured  to  suit  the  contents  of 
each.  For  such  objects  as  china  or  jewelry  dark 
colours  will  be  preferable  ;  for  bronzes,  or  dark 
pottery,  grey  is  suitable  ;  whilst  for  such  objects 
as  specimens  of  natural  history,  stuffed  birds, 
fossils,  or  objects  possessing  many  varieties  of 
colouring,  a  pale  grey  tint  is  best.  I  observe 
that  this  tint  has  been  selected  for  cases  in  the 
New  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  take  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
architect  of  that  fine  building  on  the  excellent 
taste  and  effect  of  the  painted  decoration  of  the 
interior,  which  has  been  treated  harmoniously 
and  with  judicious  reserve.  On  the  general  deco- 
ration of  such  galleries,  above  the  line  of  the 
inclosed  cases,  I  am  not  disposed  to  place  hard- 
and-fast  restrictions.  Nothing  could  certainly 
be  less  desirable  than  vast  expanses  of  white. 
The  many  varieties  of  natural  woods  afford,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  one  very  agreeable  and  suitable 
field  of  choice.  In  any  case,  the  good  sense  of 
the  architect  will  keep  him  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  fitting  and  appropriate. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  said  the  "black 
colour"  in  the  pendentives  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  criticised  by  Mr.  Crace,  was  really 
a  dark  blue  ;  absolutely  blue-black  would  pro- 
duce a  very  strong  and  objectionable  contrast. 
He  had  been  glad  to  hear  that  artist  advocate 
reserve  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  public 
buildings.  He  wished  to  bring  before  the  meet- 
ing some  examples  of  a  new  process  executed 
and  sent  by  Mr.  Wilkins.  It  had  as  its  body  a 
mineral  composition,  with  linseed-oil  as  the 
medium,  and  was  entirely  free  from  lead,  and 
the  inconvenience  that  metal  gave  rise  to  in  those 
exposed  to  its  influence.  It  dried  rapidly,  and 
that  without  the  use  of  chemical  dryers.  The 
work  promised  to  be  permanent,  as  neither  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  nor  acids  had  any  action 
upon  it. 

Mr.  A.  "Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  said  he  had 
watched  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown's  labours  at 
Manchester  with'  great  interest,  and  with  strong 
approval.  He  thought  Mr.  Brown  had  made  a 
very  great  success  in  that  town-hall;  the  only 
un.-atisfactory  feature  of  decorations  was  the  sum 
paid  for  them,  and  he  supposed  the  men  of  Man- 
chester, when  they  made  their  arrangements  for 
the  work,  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  Mr.  Madox  Brown  had  said  that 
the  water-fresco  process  had  been  given  up,  but 
very  successful  paintings  had  been  obtained  in 
this  manner,  having  a  dead  surface,  without  any 
of  the  blurred  appearances  of  the  work  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

M.  J.  Gregory  Crace  said  that  35  or  40 
years  ago,  when  in  Munich,  Herr  Kulbach  gave 
him  the  recipe  for  a  composition  he  was  using 
for  encaustic  paintings  in  the  hall  of 
the  museum  —  namely,  1  Jib.  wax  to  3ilb. 
gum  damar  and  51b.  of  turpentine.  The 
gum  and  wax  wore  scraped  finely,  and  then 
very  gently  boiled  together  till  the  composition 
became  uniform.  Tho  surface-ground  was 
t-iiiiply  plaster,  which  was  sufficiently  porous  for 
the  vehicle,  and  heat  was  applied  to  tho  work 
to  throw  the  colour  into  tho  ground.  Tho  re- 
sult was  that  tho    colours    were  extremely 


brilliant  and  forcible,  having  the  advantages  of 
oil  painting  without  its  defects.  One  disad- 
vantage of  all  encaustic  painting  was  that  un- 
less the  wax  was  well  absorbed  by  the  ground, 
the  work  was  most  difficult  to  clean.  Any 
attempt  to  wash  or  rub  the  surface  produced  a 
smear,  and  he  had  therefore  abandoned  this 
process  for  fresco  work.  He  feared  that  no 
paintings,  in  a  smoky  town  like  Manchester, 
would  last  100  years. 

Mr.  McKinnon  described  a  process  of  fresco 
he  had  used  in  South  America  in  which  a  body 
of  lime  m  as  used  with  pure  dissolved  glue  as  a 
medium,  and  said  it  was  adapted  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
even  the  poor,  and  could  be  usefully  introduced 
into  England. 

Mr.  T.  Porter  had  observed  that  in  many 
painted  ceilings  the  drabs,  and  those  colours 
only,  soon  presented  a  smeary  and  unfinished 
appearance,  and  asked  Mr.  Crace  the  reason. 
He  objected  to  decorated  ceilings,  as  they  usually 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  apparent  height 
of  a  room. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  differed  from  Mr.  Madox 
Brown's  theory  that  the  artist,  and  not  tho 
architect,  should  have  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
mural  decorations.  In  Sir  F.  Leighton's 
frescoed  lunette  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
he  noticed  that  the  surface  had  been  made 
granular  and  rough,  whereas  he  understood  Mr. 
Brown  to  object  to  any  greater  roughness  than 
necessary  to  get  a  key.  The  last  speaker  had 
referred  to  the  effect  of  colour  on  ceilings 
lowering  the  apparent  height ;  this  arose  from 
the  fact  that  our  artists  returned  from  Italy 
determined  to  reproduce  the  bright  ceilings  so 
charming  in  a  clear  atmosphere  and  intense  sun- 
light, but  overlooked  the  altered  conditions  of 
climate,  and  forgot  to  decorate  the  walls  as  well 
as  ceilings  of  their  rooms. 

Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown  explained  that  as  to 
the  roughness  of  surface,  he  had  to  carefully 
supervise  the  plasterer's  work,  so  as  to  get  it 
just  sufficiently  rough  to  absorb  the  colours. 
The  fault  usually  was  that  it  was  too  finely 
rendered,  and  he  had  to  go  over  it  with  a  piece 
of  grit  stone  to  roughen  it.  If  the  surface  was 
unduly  rough,  the  interstices  beeame  filled  with 
dust,  and  the  picture  soon  looked  dirty.  The 
work  of  Sir  F.  Leighton,  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  was  an  example  of  the  Gambier  Parry 
process,  exactly  carried  out  on  its  inventor's 
system.  Spirits  of  lavender  (as  to  which  Mr. 
Hansard  had  asked  a  question)  was  used  as  the 
most  powerful  solvent  for  gums,  which  were  not 
affected  by  spirits  of  wine,  but  what  this  spirit 
of  lavender  wa?  nowadays  extracted  from  he  did 
not  know. 

The  President  said  he  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  Mr.  Madox  Brown's  application  of 
fresco  decorations  to  public  buildings.  At  the 
present  time  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries was  engaged  in  cataloguing  the  wall- 
paintings  remaining-  in  English  churches,  and 
had  found  there  was  an  astounding  number. 
The  remarkable  fact  was  that  these  paintings, 
which  mostly  dated  from  the  13th  or  14th- 
centuries,  had  been  executed,  not  in  tempera, 
but  in  distemper,  which  was  now  supposed  not 
to  be  peimanent.  Mr.  Armitage,  R.  A.,  had  told 
him  that  the  paintings  he  executed  many 
years  ago  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a  real 
fresco  process,  had  been  defaced  by  a  white  film 
on  the  surface,  and  that  he  had  cleaned  them, 
and  proposed  to  re-treat  them  by  the  Gambier- 
Parry  process.  The  frescoes  in  a  church  the 
speaker  had  built,  at  Westminster,  and 
those  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  ap- 
parently fading  away.  One  great  advant- 
age of  the  Gambier-Parry  process  v  as  that 
the  work  could  be  commenced,  and  might 
be  suspended  for  a  season,  and  then  again  taken 
up  without  showing  the  point  of  junction.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  when 
painting  in  this  process  the  Parable  of  the 
Virgins  on  the  walls  of  Lyndhurst  Church,  was 
able  to  return  to  it  without  elifliculty  after  a 
year's  absence.  Mr.  Madox  Brown  had.  argued 
that  the  artist  oughts  to  select  the  subject ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  those  who  ordered  the 
work  had  a  right  to  suggest  this,  although  the 
treatment  must  be  loft  in  the  painter's  hands. 
To  attempt  to  get  a  rough  surfaco  to  the  work, 
for  its  own  sake,  would  be  a  gravo  mistake 
Glass  and  marble  mosaics  could  bo  only  used  effec- 
tively on  curved  surfaces,  and  ho  now  regretted 
the  effect  of  some  of  tho  work  ho  had  executed 
in  the  Guaids'  Chapel,  Birdcage- walk.  Mr. 
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Crace  appeared  to  advocate  the  Italian  method 
of  emphasising:  the  constructional  lines  by  colour, 
but  in  his  judgment  many  of  the  churches  of 
Italy  were  completely  ruined  in  appearance  by 
the  broad  bands  of  colour  with  which  the 
vaulting-  ribs  and  other  features  were  exag- 
gerated. The  President  concluded  by  putting 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  papers, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  White 
and  Waterhouse. 

Mr.  Grace,  in  acknowledging  it,  said  that  the 
unfinished  appearance  of  drab  colours  was 
really  due  to  their  dirty  tones,  which  made  those 
colours  the  first  to  seem  cheerless  and  dead.  He 
thought  bright  colour  never  lowered  the  apparent 
height  of  a  room  except  where  the  decoration 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  treatment  of 
wall  surfaces.  He  had  referred  in  his  paper  at 
some  length  to  Chevreul,  because  although  he 
had  drawn  some  useful  rules,  he  was  "quite 
unacquainted  with  the  modern  spectrum  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  relations  of  colours  to  each 
other  and  to  light,  and  consequently  made  some 
curious  errors. 

The  Conference  was  then  formally  closed  by  the 
passing  of  votes  of  thanks— to  the  Conference 
committee  and  sub- committee  who  arranged  the 
meetings  and  visits,  proposed  by  Messrs.  J. 
M'V.  Anderson  and  W.  H.  White  ;  and  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Morham  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mitchell  of 
Oldham. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  E.  C.  Lee  in  the  chair.  "  The  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected  :  Messrs.  A.  M. 
Hoblyn  Oliver,  A.  H.  Acton,  A.  M.  Calderon, 
E.  S.  Gale,  A.  Pictor,  Reginald  White,  E.  A. 
Calton,  D.  Waterhouse,  and  H.  G.  Papps ;  and 
14  nominations  were  read.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  for  permit- 
ting the  members  to  inspect  his  works  in  Bun- 
hill-row,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eales,  who  stated 
that  the  next  visit  would  take  place  on  Saturday, 
the  21st  inet.  (to-morrow),  at  3  p.m.,  when  the 
new  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market,  Smithfield, 
would  be  seen,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Horace 
J  ones.  Professor  Kerr  presented  to  the  library 
several  volumes  he  had  written,  an  act  acknow- 
ledged.by  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

THE  LATE  ME.  WILLIAM  B URGES,  A.R.A. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  obi- 
tuary notes  on  the  late  Mr.  Burges  :  — 

This  evening,  and  in  this  place,  but  for  his 
untimely  decease,  William  Burges,  the  newly- 
elected  A.R.A.,  would  have  given  all  an  intel- 
lectual treat  in  his  paper  on  "  Queen  Anne  Ar- 
chitecture." William  Burges,  though  never  a 
member  of  this  Association,  has  endeared  him- 
self to  so  many  of  its  members  (for  he  was 
always  a  friend  to  young  men)(  was  everso  ready 
to  assist  us,  that  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed 
for  this  departure  from  the  usual  custom,  even 
though  there  were  not,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
a  special  reason  for  it.  It  is  not  my  desire,  nor 
on  this  occasion  do  I  feel  equal  to  the  task,  to 
give  a  descriptive  report  of  his  life  and  work. 
These  have  been  happily  touched  on  in  the 
various  journals,  and  will,  I  believe,  on  a  future 
occasion  be  brought  before  you  in  a  complete 
form.  We  must  all  feel  that  a  man  great  in  the 
art  of  architecture  in  its  broadest  sense  has  gone 
from  our  midst.  To  those  who  remember  the 
effect  of  his  Law  Court  drawings  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  period,  the  feeling  comes  more 
home  ;  for  of  late,  on  account  of  his  works  being 
executed  far  from  London,  students  in  the  Me- 
tropolis have  possibly  conceived  an  idea  of 
William  Burges  rather  as  a  designer  of  decora- 
tion than  a  great  architect.  These  do  not 
know  the  furore  caused  in  the  architectural  world 
by  his  Law  Courts  design,  the  revuhion 
against  false  principles  that  the  Drysalters' 
warehouse  in  Thames-street  effected  ;  they  may 
not  have  heard  of  the  Bombay  Schools  of  Art, 
perhaps  the  most  marvellous  design  that  he 
ever  made,  compelling  rigid  13th-century 
Gothic  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  to  harmonise  with  its  surroundings  ; 
nor  may  they  know  the  wondrous  flexibility  of 
the  ultra-Goth  shown  in  his  beautiful  decoration 
(in  the  Early  Renaissance  style)  of  the  chapel  of 
VV  orcester  College,  Oxford.  Art  in  everything 
was  his  leading  principle  throusrh  life;  and 
though  he  loved  more  fondly  than  any  other  the 


works  in  architecture  of  the  13th  century,  which 
he  termed  the  Classic  period  of  Mediaeval  art,  he 
conscientiously  studied  all  styles,  and  could 
manipulate  them  in  a  manner  simply  mar- 
vellous even  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  He 
hated  a  sham  ;  he  laboriously  studied  all 
materials  and  their  treatment,  sought  out  the 
actual  methods,  and  strove  to  reproduce  them 
in  his  works.  Thero  is,  I  presume,  not  a  material 
used  in  the  building  or  decorative  arts  in  which 
he  has  not  erected  a  monument  to  his  genius. 
Something  may  be  gleaned  of  my  moaniug  from 
the  photographs  exhibited  on  the  screen.  Pro- 
bably no  architect  of  the  present  day  was 
more  capable  of  erecting  a  really  grand 
building.  His  power  of  grasp  in  the  large, 
his  grandeur  of  conception  and  comple- 
tion of  design  in  its  minutest  details,  was, 
I  think,  unequalled.  His  love  of  completeness 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  design  is  exemplified 
in  all  his  works — notably  Cardiff  Castle  ;  Cork 
Cathedral,  a  now  completed  building  in  all  its 
parts,  and  a  monument  worthy  of  the  man.  I 
need  scarcely  point  to  his  last  work — left  un- 
finished—his own  house  at  Melbury-road,  Hol- 
land Park,  to  which  he  most  kindly  admitted 
the  Colour  Decoration  Class  during  his  late  and, 
though  at  that  time  unexpected,  final  illness. 
A  word  as  to  his  literary  labours,  which  are 
known  to  so  many.  Few  writers  on  archa?ology 
are  so  trustworthy  as  William  Burges,  for  he 
stated  nothing  but  what  he  knew,  and  knew 
thoroughly.  He  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  his 
facts  by  patient  personal  observation  of  the 
work  he  described,  and  by  reference  to  original 
sources  of  information,  taking  nothing  for 
granted  that  could  be  ascertained  by  research  ; 
his  judgment  in  matters  of  the  history  of 
art  and  archfeology  being  in  all  cases  based 
on  testimony  rigorously  sifted  according  to  the 
strict  laws  of  evidence.  What  effect  his  works 
and  teachings  have  had  on  the  present  genera- 
tion it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  decide  ;  but  of  this 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  he  liberated  Gothic 
design  from  dry-as-dust  precedent  and  studied 
copyism,  and,  though  a  reverent  follower  of  all 
rational  precedent,  he  incalculated  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  feeling  of  old  work  rather  than  the 
slavish  imitation  of  it.  One  of  his  leading 
principles  was  that  the  architect  should  store  his 
mind  by  laborious  and  conscientious  measure- 
ments and  study  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
old  men,  and  then  go  home  and  design  from,  and 
not  to,  them.  That  he  should  allow  fancy,  pro- 
perly under  control,  to  have  something  to  say  in 
the  matter,  and,  working  on  fixed  principles  of 
construction  and  design,  to  produce  some  new 
thing.  As  an  illustration  I  may  mention  that 
his  thirteenth-century  dormer  to  the  Law  Courts 
was  based  on  the  Flamboyant  dormers  of  the 
Cluny  Museum  ;  and  this  translation,  as  I  may 
call  it,  of  the  architectual  ideas  of  good  artists 
of  all  periods  into  the  language  of  the  style  in 
which  he  himself  thought,  was  a  system  which  he 
often  adopted,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
going  too  far  to  say  it  was  the  keystone  of  his 
method  of  design.  Equally  great  in  any  style 
he  took  in  hand,  and  equally  finished  in  detail, 
advancing,  though  more  slowly  than  others,  in 
the  requirements  and  desires  of  the  age,  we  are, 
perhaps,  robbed  of  another  surprise  in  a  new 
method  of  designing  from  one  of  the  most 
original  of  modern  architects,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  called  Burgesian  Queen  Anne.  We 
cannot  tell  how  he  would  have  met  the  subject  of 
his  paper,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  would  have  been  thoughtful  as 
well  as  vigorous  ;  that  he  would  have  dealt  out 
censure  with  unsparing  hand  on  thoughtless 
detail,  unconstructional  and  meretricious  design, 
but  would  not  have  been  unmindful  of  the  real 
values  of  this  latest  development.  Ever  a 
kindly  and  genial  friend,  his  loss  will  long  be 
felt  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 
Too  tardily  recognised  by  the  Royal  Academy 
and  elected  a  member — vigorous  and  honest  in 
criticism,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  profession, 
of  great  artistic  attainment,  outspoken  and 
straightforward,  William  Burges  leaves  a  gap 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Powell  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  He  said  :  A  man  having  possession  of 
a  piece  of  land  has  the  control  thereof  from  as 
deep  as  he  can  go  in  the  earth  to  as  high  as  he 
can  go  towards  the  sky,  so  long  as  he  does  no 
injury  to  hid  fellows.  Therefore,  the  owner  of 
each  individual  plot  thould  in  building  obtain  all 


the  light  or  air  he  requires  for  the  purposes  of 
his  building  from  the  space  above  his  own  land, 
and  from  that  only,  with  this  important  uddi- 
tion, — that  he,  in  common  with  others,  also  has 
the  right  over  the  portion  which  he  or  others  in 
his  behalf  have  devoted  to  public  or  semi-public 
purposes  for  the  sake  of  common  convenience  in 
access  to  the  several  properties.  This  one  point 
being  established,  it  is  evident  that  if  in  build- 
ing he  so  places  his  erection  on  his  plot  that  he 
leaves  not  space  enough  for  all  the  light  and  air 
he  requires  for  his  purposes,  to  be  obtained  from 
his  own  land  or  across  the  highway,  he  is  taking, 
and  intentionally  taking,  more  than  he  is  entitled 
to,  for  in  building  within  his  strict  rights  he 
should  build  only  in  the  way  he  would  do  if  hi< 
land  were  surrounded  entirely  by  an  impenetrable 
division,  such  as  a  wall  reaching'  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  the  sky.  If,  however, 
from  carelessness  or  from  malice  prepense 
he  so  places  his  windows  that  for  due  efficiency 
they  must  receive  light  over  his  neighbour's 
land,  he  is  of  necessity  bound  to  take  the 
consequences.  The  neighbour  has  no  power  to 
compel  him  to  close  them,  neither  has  he  any 
title  to  invade  his  property  by  entering  upon  his 
land  to  himself  close  them.  His  only  remedy, 
therefore,  is  so  to  use  his  own  land,  that  he  may 
not  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  user  of 
his  own  ground  which  his  neighbour  intended. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  most  convenient 
form  of  user  for  this  purpose  is  the  erection  of 
some  sort  of  hoard  which  shall  be  coincident 
with  the  boundary  of  his  own  land,  and  be  of 
sufficient  height  to  effectually  prevent  his  neigh- 
bour from  obtaining  light  other  than  from  hi3 
own  property.  Occasionally  a  covenant  for  the 
user  of  light  over  a  neighbour's  property  is 
asked  for  and  granted ;  more  especially  when 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
land  coming  soon  into  occupation.  There  is, 
however,  always  an  element  of  danger  in  grant- 
ing any  such  consent,  even  upon  payment  of  an 
annual  rent,  as  there  may  be  difficulty  in  with- 
drawing the  grant  in  the  event  of  your  requiring 
to  use  the  land  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays  the 
stipulated  rent,  which,  if  it  answers  his  purpose, 
he  will  be  sure  to  do.  If  not  implied 
by  grant  it  is  evident  then  in  the  ab- 
stract that  the  light  is  filched  from  the  neigh- 
bour, just  as  much  as  a  pickpocket  filches 
whatever  he  may  acquire  in  that  way.  You 
may  say  that  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  vigil- 
ance, and  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights,  the 
servient  owner  (or  one  over  whose  ground  the 
easement  is  sought  to  be  acquired  by  the  domin- 
ant owner),  may  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any 
such  privilege.  True,  so  may  any  person 
prevent  his  pocket  being  picked  ;  but  supposing 
the  action  to  be  accomplished,  the  law  makes 
this  extraordinary  distinction, — if  the  pick- 
pocket is  caught  in  the  act,  he  is  punished  for 
the  attempt.  The  dominant  owner  caught  in 
the  act  goes  free,  and,  if  the  servient  owner  dees 
not  incur  considerable  expense  to  prevent  him, 
ultimately  is  allowed  to  keep  that  which  he- 
filched  in  the  first  instance.  The  pickpocket, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  succeeds  in  acquiring 
complete  possession  of  the  article  he  filches, 
and  is  caught,  commits  a  greater  crime  than 
the  mere  attempt,  and  is  far  more  severely 
punished  accordingly,  while  the  dominant  owner, 
if  he  succeeds  in  acquiring  complete  possession, 
is  allowed  to  retain  it  as  a  reward  for  his  acute- 
ness.  The  whole  system  of  "  ancient  lights," 
in  addition  to  its  other  inconveniences,  holds 
out  a  direct  premium  for  dishonesty.  It  is  like 
enacting  that,  if  you  go  to  sleep,  and  a  thief 
puts  his  hand  into  your  pocket,  if  you  do  not 
wake  for  twenty  minutes  after,  he  is  legally 
entitled  to  keep  all  he  has  succeeded  in  abstract- 
ing. Clause  3  of  the  Prescription  Act,  2  and  3 
Will.  IV  ,  would  appear  to  be  clear  enough  to 
meet  all  possible  cases  requiring  only  the  proof 
of  the  twenty  years  to  insure  the  right  to  the 
light.  Judge-made  law,  however,  has  made 
considerable  variations  in  this.  A  leading  de- 
cision goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  by  in- 
serting a  qualification  in  the  Act,  which,  toancn- 
legal  mind,  seems  unwarrantable,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  that 
arise,  although,  no  doubt,  it  greatly  mitigates 
the  hardship  every  case  involves.  The  qualifica- 
tion is,  that  to  sustain  the  right,  the  premises 
must  be  proved  to  suffer  "substantial  damage  " 
(Martin  r.  Headon,  4th  May,  1SG6,  re  Conduit - 
place,  Paddington,  V.  C.  Eandersley  ;  Curriers' 
Company  v.  Corbett,  L.  J.  Turner ;  Clarke  v. 
Clarke,    Nov.,    1865).     Iu    Yates    r.  Jack, 
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however  (1SCG),  the  original  law  would 
seem  to  have  been  maintained ;  while  in 
Jackson  v.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  to  premises 
in  Cockspur-street,  it  was,  on  appeal, 
decided  that  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement 
must  be  content  to  receive  money  compensation 
for  injury  not  of  very  great  extent.  And  in 
Rand  v.  Cook,  Chief  Baron  Pollock  said: — "  It 
is  not  the  law  that  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  light  should  go  on  enjoying 
that  amount  for  ever.  Society  is  so  constituted 
that  there  must  be  give  and  take  always  going 
on.  Some  people,  no  doubt,  wished  to  make  it 
all  take  and  no  give,"  which  latter  remark  surely 
will  bear  interpretation  different  to  that  he  evi- 
dently intended.  He  who  takes  without  asking 
at  first,  and  objects  when  his  neighbour  wants 
his  own,  surely  is  a  case  of  all  take  and  no  give. 
The  opening  remarks  of  the  judge  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  wording  of  the  Prescription 
Act  under  which  the  action  was  brought,  and 
which  says,  in  effect,  that  "  where  the  light  has 
been  enjoyed  twenty  years,  the  right  shall  be 
deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible."  Another 
extension  of  the  same  principle  is,  that  when  a 
building  is  in  a  shell  erection  before  an  action  is 
brought,  the  Court  will  not  order  it  to  be  pulled 
down  unless  in  a  very  extreme  case,  but  will 
order  an  inquiry  to  assess  a  sum  for  damage  to 
be  payable  by  the  owner  of  the  servient  to 
that  of  the  dominant  tenement  (Isenberg  v. 
East  India  House  Estate  Company,  Dec.  19, 
1863).  It  is  held,  too,  in  Lawrence  v.  Austin, 
1865,  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  if  a 
building  is  completed  before  a  bill  is  filed,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  not  interfere,  but  will 
leave  the  plaintiff  to  his  remedy  in  an  action  for 
damages.  The  law  of  light  principally  affects 
members  of  our  profession  in  connection  with 
identity  or  otherwise  of  existing  lights  or  build- 
ings with  some  that  have  gone  before,  and  in 
connection  with  the  sufficiency  of  any  given 
light  for  the  present  or  past  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used ;  and  finally,  with  the  effect  that  any 
proposed  erection  will  have  in  the  matter  of 
light  with  certain  other  existing  premises. 
Previously  to  a  small  treatise  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  sort  of 
system  with  the  least  pretension  to  accuracy. 
And  any  evidence  given  upon  the  subject  was 
merely  the  dogmatic  expression  of  an  opinion — 
an  opinion  which  the  application  of  such  a 
system  as  he  then  introduced  would  in  many 
cases  have  proved  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
erroneous.  Professor  Kerr  starts  by  the  propo- 
sition that  light  is  received  equally  from 
every  point  in  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the 
heavens.  A  skylight  in  an  unrestricted  posi- 
tion receives  light  from  the  whole  hemisphere, 
the  vertical  section  of  which  is  a  hemisphere  in 
all  directions  through  the  centre  of  the  plan, 
■which  is  a  circle.  A  window  in  a  vertical  sur- 
face will  receive  light  from  half  a  hemisphere, 
which  will  be  a  semicircle  in  plan  and  a  quadrant 
in  elevation.  You  may  perhaps  say,  Why  a 
quadrant  in  elevation  ?  For  this  reason, 
that  no  matter  how  high  the  base  of  our 
window  may  be,  that  for  all  purposes  represents 
the  horizon  ;  and  any  light  received  from  below 
that  line  is  not  direct  light,  but  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  reflected  light.  As  the  thickness 
•of  wall  and  nature  of  the  opening  exert  great 
influence  on  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to 
the  apartment,  the  advantage  of  splayed  jambs 
is  shown  as  admitting  direct  light  nearer  to  the 
darker  corners  of  the  room.  Mr.  Kerr  divides 
the  half  hemisphere  into  what  may  be  termed 
spherical  squares  by  meridian  and  parallels, 
similar  to  the  ordinary  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude  on  geographical  globes.  To  each  of 
these  squares  he  assigns  a  numerical  yalue  de- 
pendent on  its  position.  If  for  any  particular 
purpose  the  light  is  more  valuable  for  any  par- 
ticular quarter  (say,  from  north  or  north-east  for 
a  studio),  the  slight  correction  can  bo  made. 
His  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
this  total  number  of  measures  which  is  on  an 
average  required  for  the  sufficient  lighting  of  a 
room  as  a  standard.  The  angle  of  15"  is  a  rough 
approximation  at  the  obscuration  that  in  a  town 
one  should  consider  himself  bound  to  suffer.  It 
has  no  other  value.  Its  status  is  perhaps 
justified  by  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management 
Act,  1802,  which  states  that  no  building  except 
church  or  chapel  should  be  erected  of  a  height 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  strcot  without 
the  sanction  of  tho  Board  of  Works.  Tliero 
was  also  in  1856  a  bye-law  stating  that  streets 
should  bo  10ft.  wide,  and  tho  houses  not  to 


exceed  40ft.  high  to  eave3 ;  if  higher,  street 
must  be  of  width  equal  to  height.  At  the  back  of 
houses  the  Building  Act  is  satisfied  by  100ft. 
super,  anyhow  and  anywhere.     The  model  bye- 
laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  go  a  little 
further.    Nothing  has  been  taken  in  account 
here  for  the  effect  of  reflected  light,  though  in 
most  cases  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
lighting  of  our  rooms, — more  especially  is  this 
the  case  when  a  near  obstruction  excludes  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  direct  rays  from  sky 'surface. 
The  great  reason  for  this  apparent  neglect  is 
that  so  much  depends  upon  the  colour  and 
maintenance  of  the  reflecting  surface,  and  if 
that  is  in  occupation  by  the  servient  owner, 
there  is  no  continuous  obligation  upon  him  to 
keep  it  as  it  is ;  and  if  in  occupation  by  the 
dominant  owner,  it  is  an  additional  burden  upon 
his  damage  to  further  restrict  his  use  of  his  own 
this  his  neighbour  may  benefit.     In  dealing 
with  existing  buildings  where  right  of  light 
can  by  any  possibility  come  into  question,  the 
most  politic  course  is  to  make  complete  and  ac- 
curately measured  and  figured  drawings  of  the 
whole  premises ;  this  irrespective  of  whether 
you  are  engaged  on  behalf  of  either  the  servient 
or  the  dominant  tenement.    The  next  step  is  to 
get  these  examined  and  attested  as  correct  by 
some  other  professional  man  (in  London,  say, 
the  district  surveyor),  who  has  no  interest  in 
the  matter.    You  are  then  enabled  to  rely  upon 
these  as  showing  position  of  matters  before 
anything  was  disturbed.  Above  all,  fully  explain 
to  the  client  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of 
the  situation ;  face  them  at  first,  and  you  will 
avoid  the  mortification  of  an  incomplete  building 
standing  mutilated  and  truncated  as  a  melan- 
choly exhibition  of  the  power  of  "ancient  lights." 
When  buildings  having  ancient  lights,  or  ob- 
scuring windows,  are  pulled  down,  unless  the 
re-erection  is  to  be  immediate,  it  is  often  policy 
to  form  a  skeleton  scaffold  showing  roughly  the 
position  and  size  of  the  old.    Abandonment  for 
a  time  will  not  lose  the  right,  but  it  must 
clearly  be  shown  that  the  non-use  was  not  by 
reason  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  servient 
owner   (Tapling  v.   Jones).    Lawyers  will  not 
listen  to  mathematical   calculations,  scarcely 
will  they  look  at  diagrams.    "Give  us,"  they 
say,  "  something  a  court  and,  if  necessary,  a 
jury,  can  readily  follow  and  understand;  that 
is  all  we  want.    Tell  us  you  know,  and  what 
you  know,  and  if  you  can  readily  show  how  you 
get  the  knowledge,  so  much  the  better.  Make 
as  many  drawings  and  calculation  as  you  please 
for  your  own  guidance  and  information,  but  do 
not  bring  them  into  court.    Give  us  results." 
The  effect  of  an  obstruction  to  old  lights  has  in 
later  years  been  obtained  by  raising  a  tarpaulin 
of  the  shape  of  proposed  works  to  the  place 
they  will  occupy,  and  then  dropping  it  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  observer,  who,  with  his 
back  to  the  window,  notes  the  result  in  the 
room  supposed  to  be  affected.    You  can  now 
j  udge  for  yourselves  in  some  small  measure  the 
pitfalls  with  which  our  law  as  to  light  abounds. 
But  why  should  it  ?    I  can  scarcely  conceive 
how,  in  its  present  place,  it  can  do  anything 
else,  based  as  it  now  is  upon  wilful  wrong, 
in    the    first    instance,     and     giving  that 
wrong  the  benefit  of  legal  support.  Where 
would  be  the  difficulty  or  the  wrong  in  mak- 
ing it  necessary  that  each  man  in  building 
should  depend  for  light  on  his  own  land  alone, 
unless  he  would  obtain  a  grant  from  his  neigh- 
bours ?    There  would  be  a  little  trouble  attend- 
ing the  change  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps  a 
little  injustice — there  always  is  when  any  re- 
form is  introduced.     The    first  step  would 
be  the  repeal  of  the  clauses  in  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act.    The  next  would  be  an  enactment 
for  the  protection  of  those  who,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  the  new  enactment,  had  been  in 
possession  of  their  lights  for  the  present  statu- 
tory period  of  twenty  years.    And  to  secure 
equal  justice,  this  should  also  extend  to  those 
who  had  been  in  possession  for  over  nineteen 
years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  tho 
servient  owner  now  to  interrupt  it  for  a  whole 
year  (as  is  required  by   clause  4)  beforo  the 
statutory  period  of  twenty  years  shall  have  ex- 
pired. By  defeating  tho  acquirement  of  the  right 
in  all  cases  which  havo  not  existed  for  these 
nineteen  years,  no  wrong  will  bo  done,  as  no 
right  has  been  acquired,  and  it  is  quite  compe- 
tent for  tho  servient  owner  at  tho  present  timo 
to  prevent  it.    Some  little  time  should  bo  given 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  beforo  it  should 
come  into  operation,  as  was  douo  in  the  case  of 


the  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  so  that 
parties  may  have  time  to  appreciate  their  posi- 
tion. To  diminish  future  litigation,  the  Act 
might  contain  provisions  for  the  granting  of  an 
indefeasible  title  by  deed  in  all  cases  that  were 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  presiding  autho- 
rity to  have  been  in  existence  for  the  twenty  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  I  am  aware  of 
many  objections  to  this  proposal ;  but  I  think 
the  balance  of  good  will  be  found  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  change.  The  arguments  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  used  in  his  paper  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  would  support  my 
case  equally  well  as  his.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference  in  our  propositions.  He  says,  in 
effect: — "Let  every  man  build  as  he  pleases, 
notwithstanding  he  interferes  with,  ancient 
lights,  provided  he  gives  due  notice  and  pays 
compensation."  I  say,  "Settle  now,  once  for 
all,  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  then  let  each 
do  as  he  likes  on  his  own."  In  no  way  do  I 
propose  to  interfere  with  any  man's  existing 
rights.  I  cannot  agree  with  all  the  arguments 
Mr.  Smith  uses  to  support  his  case.  He  first 
recites  that  restrictions  of  lighting  are  injurious 
to  architecture.  This  I  cannot  concur  in,  for 
architecture  should  be  suited  to  the  place,  not 
the  place  subordinate  to  the  architecture,  and 
many  of  onr  most  picturesque  and  architectural 
edifices  owe  a  great  proportion  of  their  beauty 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  architect  has  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The 
case  where  premises  are  built  upon  land  origi- 
nally in  the  possession  of  one  owner,  and  after- 
wards divided  with  lights  in  every  direction, 
can,  I  conceive,  readily  be  met  by  a  particular 
and  absolute  grant  in  the  transfer.  At  the 
present  time,  such  a  case  almost  invariably 
leads  to  litigation  (Wheeldon  v.  Burrows), 
and  often  ends  in  a  man  not  being  able  to  keep 
absolutely  what  he  paid  for.  In  cases  where  a 
large  number  of  houses  were  built  upon  land, 
originally  the  property  of  one  owner,  it  is  easy 
to  presume  that  he  intended  each  should  have 
the  lights  over  the  neighbour  as  he  planned 
them.  In  the  case  of  transfer,  then,  it  was  as 
easy  to  transfer  the  lights  he  gave  as  it  was  to 
transfer  the  property,  and  the  deed  conveying 
the  grant  was  as  little  likely  to  be  lost  as  that 
conveying  the  property ;  in  fact  both  could  be 
in  one.  The  present  law  causes  particular  hard- 
ships in  the  case  of  the  numerous  freehold  land 
societies.  Several  of  these  laid  out  and  sold 
their  estates  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  purchasers  built  on  their  plots 
almost  as  they  pleased,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
way  intended  by  the  society  in  the  first  instance. 
Other  purchasers  have  made  no  use  of  their  plots 
to  this  day,  and  now  they  find  in  some  cases 
that  they  can  make  little  or  no  profitable  use  of 
them  by  reason  of  lights  which  have  been 
acquired  by  those  astute  individuals  who  built 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  useless  telling  such 
people  that  they  could  have  prevented  the 
acquisition  by  a  hoarding  ;  they  thought  a 
man's  own  was  his  own,  and  not  bis  neighbour's. 

Professor  Keee  said  the  law  of  ancient  lights 
was  peculiar  to  this  country,  the  paradise  of 
vested  interests,  and  would  be  tolerated  by  no 
other  nation.  The  form  litigation  took  in  prevent- 
ing the  obscuration  of  ancient  lights  was  very 
unfortunate.  The  person  who  thought  himself 
aggrieved  had  two  remedies :  to  proceed  at 
common  law,  or  in  Chancery.  If  he  elected  to 
take  the  former  course,  he  must  wait  till  the  in- 
jury was  consummated  and  then  seek  to  recover 
damages,  but  he  was  almost  certain  to  adopt  the 
latter  mode  of  proceeding  in  Chancery  and  apply 
for  an  injunction,  so  as  to  stop  his  neighbour 
from  building  till  it  should  be  shown  that  no 
injury  would  accrue  to  his  old  lights.  In 
that  case  the  man  who  wished  to  build 
had  had  a  safeguard  recently  provided 
which  wasnot  sufficiently  known  to  thisprof  ession. 
The  court  still  granted  the  interim  in  j  unction,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  the  plaintiff  indemnify  his 
neighbour,  should  his  case  not  be  proved  for  the 
damage  caused  by  stoppage  of  building  opera- 
tions. If  the  complaining  neighbour  will  not 
give  the  indemnity,  tho  Court  will  cot  grant  an 
injunction,  and  the  case  will  be  heard  on  its 
merits  in  ordinary  turn.  Professor  Kerr  referred 
to  tho  costs  of  these  suits  as  prodigious  and  out- 
rageous, adding  that  this  was  not  the  chief  evil 
of  litigation,  which  was,  that  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  judges,  was  continually  changing,  each 
freshly-appointed  judge,  in  his  ignorance  of 
building  and  the  exact  state  of  the  law, 
and  his  abhorrence  of  mathematical  science, 
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developing,  by  his  own  common-sense  and  legal 
training,  fresh  rules  applicable  to  the  cases 
brought  before  him,  and  these  resulted  in  new 
and  bewildering  precedents  being  established. 
Judges  and  counsel  refused  alike  to  examine 
diagrams  or  plans,  although  they  were  partial 
to  models,  which  they  fancied  they  understood, 
and  which  could  be  made  most  delusive  if  one 
knew  how  to  get  them  up;  they  called  for  "direct 
evidence,"  and  it  was  most  discreditable  to  the 
architectural  profession  that  numbers  of  sur- 
veyors would  persuade  themselves  to  give  evi- 
dence to  suit  the  views  of  th",  side  that  called 
them.  The  remedies  for  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  the  practice  of  this  la  w  of  light  were, 
the  speaker  contended,  first,  that  rules  and  dia- 
grams as  to  the  incidence  and  reflection  of  light, 
such  as  those hehadproposed,  should  be  recognised 
as  exact  evidence,  and  secondly,  and  still  more 
important,  that  a  building  owner  and  his  archi- 
tect should  adopt  a  studiously  conciliatory 
manner  towards  all  neighbours,  should  ask  as  a 
favour  what  they  felt  to  be  their  legal  rights, 
and  be  willing  to  discuss  the  proposed  alterations 
in  a  friendly  manner  before  they  committed 
themselves  to  plans. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.  A.,  remarked  that 
ingenious  as  Professor  Kerr's  system  un- 
doubtedly was,  yet  his  calculations  differed  com- 
pletely from  either  of  the  tables  published  by 
Mr.  Tarn,  and  the  speaker's  independent  investi- 
gations had  led  him  to  adopt  a  system  of  light- 
obstruction  at  variance  from  either  of  these 
plans.  By  means  of  the  blackboard,  Mr.  White 
demonstrated  at  great  length  and  to  a  gradually 
diminishing  audience,  his  theory,  and  the  errors 
he  had  found  in  the  spherical  measurements  of 
other  observers. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pownall,  said  the  advice  of  the  first  speaker, 
that  the  architect  and  his  client  should  act  with 
moderation,  was  excellent.  His  experience 
showed  that  persons  whose  light  was  threatened 
at  once  set  an  extraordinary  value  upon  it.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  the  Courts  should  bear 
in  mind  that  every  unnecessary  restriction  on 
building  was  contrary  to  the  public  polity  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  remarked  that  the  law  of  light  was  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state.  An  architect  called 
in  either  by  a  building  owner  or  an  objecting 
neighbour,  should  urge  his  client  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  from  his 
neighbour's  standpoint.  It  was  true  an  archi- 
tect often  caused  offence  by  so  acting,  but  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

Mr.  Pownall,  in  replying,  suggested  that  if 
three  architects,  well  versed  in  the  subject  of 
ancient  lights,  Messrs.  Tarn,  Kerr,  and  WTiite, 
were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  common  understand- 
ing as  to  the  measurement  of  an  ideal  case  of 
obscuration,  it  was  evident  that  the  difficulties 
in  equitably  settling  cases  of  actual  practice, 
where  conflicting  interests  were  involved,  were 
enormous,  and  called  for  some  alteration  of  the 
law. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  AET  OF  SANITARY 
PLUMBING. 

THE  first  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  specially 
addressed  to  plumbers,  was  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
by  Mr.  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  at  the  Society  of 
A-rts,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Hellyer  said 
bis  experience,  as  the  junior  member  of  the 
largest  firm  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom, amongst  plumbers,  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  possibly,  from  constant  association  with 
lead,  they  were  inclined  to  be  heavy,  difficult  to 
draw  out,  and  still  more  difficult  to  turn;  they 
certainly  had  not  much  sympathy  with  ques- 
tions of  mere  theory.  He,  therefore,  proposed 
to  propound  no  theory  which  could  not  be  sus- 
tained inpractice,  and  should  prove  afew  of  them 
by  actual  experiments.  Thero  was  a  tendency 
amongst  members  of  the  trade  to  continue  in  the 
name  groove  as  their  great  grandfathers  ;  schemes 
might  come  and  schemes  might  go,  but  plumb- 
ing flowed  on  for  ever  in  the  old  bed.  Even 
now  many  plumbers  continued  to  connect  and 
eeal  up  and  D-trap  all  drains,  and  this  not  only 
when  called  into  old  houses,  but  in  new  dwell- 
ings that  had  not  yet  teen  occupied  ;  plumbers 
were  indeed  willing  to  dwell  in  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Sanitary  reformers  were  rightly  severe  upon  the 
trade  for  continuing  to  plod  on  in  the  old  paths, 
although  men  of  light  and  leading  were  show- 


ing a  more  excellent  way.  He  would  admit  that 
the  plumbers'  charge  against  sanitarians  was 
well  founded,  that  their  ideas  were  borrowed  at 
second-hand  ;  there  yet  was  a  little  genuine  truth 
in  their  theories  which  would  repay  investigation. 
But  there  were  plumbers  and  plumbers ;  some 
were  like  cistern-heads,  which  could  receive 
nothing  ;  others  like  solder-pipes,  their  capacity 
was  soon  filled,  and  then  no  more  could  be 
poured  in  ;  but  there  was  a  third  class  of  store 
cisterns,  gathering  much,  and  after  allowing 
time  for  it  to  settle,  passing  it  on  for  tho 
benefit  of  others ;  these  were  supplied  by 
a  ram  from  a  never-failing  stream.  It 
was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  his  best 
to  advance  his  trade.  Tho  British  workman 
was  no  favourite  with  the  public,  and  he  feared 
the  plumber  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Shakespeare  had  struck  him  a  very  hard  blow, 
although  Bacon  spoke  kindly  of  the  "goodly 
leads  upon  a  three-story  tower."  But  just  as 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  doctors  by  quacks, 
so  was  it  unjust  to  judge  plumbers  by  tinkers. 
The  trade  was  injured  by  a  class  of  men  who 
assumed  to  be  masters  of  this  and  every  other 
trade,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  who  or  what 
was  a  plumber.  On  the  wall  the  lecturer  showed 
an  enlarged  copy  of  an  actual  card  received  by 
his  firm,  and  a  sample  of  many  such.  On  the 
left-hand  side  was  an  ancient  wood-cut  of  a 
closet  seen  in  section,  fitted  with  D-trap,  and 
directly  connected  with  a  cistern  above,  in  which 
was  a  service-box,  while  the  inscription  ran  : 

X.  T.  Z. 
Builder,  Plumber,  Fainter, 
Glazier,  Carpenter, 
Range  and  Stove-Maker, 
Hot- Water  Engineer, 
Pump  Maker  and  Sanitary  Engineer. 
Water-closets  fixed  on  the  newest  principles. 
Wilting,  Graining,  Marbling, 
Fountains  Erected. 

What  must  be  the  age  of  a  man  who  had  de- 
voted a  reasonable  time  to  the  study  of  each  of 
these  trades  ?  If  qualified,  he  certainly  merited 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  might  be 
necessary  in  country  towns  to  be  a  "  three- 
branch  hand  "  to  gain  a  living  ;  but  if  he  could 
get  work  in  London,  it  was  a  mistake  for  a 
young  man  to  remain  in  such  a  place  after  his 
time  had  expired.  No  trade  was  so  important 
to  the  health  of  the  public  as  that  of  the 
plumber,  and  yet  any  man  was  at  liberty  to 
style  himself  a  "  sanitary  plumber,"  and  there 
was  no  means  of  testing  his  knowledge  or  quali- 
fication. It  might  be  said  that  things  would 
right  themselves,  and  only  good  men  find  em- 
ployment ;  but  it  would  not  take  place  till  much 
unnecessary  sickness  and  death  had  occurred  ; 
or  that  people  soon  found  out  if  any  defect  ex- 
isted in  their  houses.  When  they  discovered 
the  evil  the  mischief  was  often  done.  The  details 
of  plumbing  were  hidden  from  sight ;  those  who 
built  houses  too  often  expended  all  their  means 
at  the  outset,  and  could  ill  spare  money  for 
alterations  which  they  could  not  tell  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  he  had  sketched  would  be  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  examinations  in  plumbing,  and 
to  permit  no  one  to  work  as  a  plumber 
who  could  not  produce  a  licence  or  certificate 
of  having  passed  in  this  examination.  It 
was  strange  that  while  we  had  a  great  depart- 
ment with  branch  schools  all  over  the  country  for 
teaching  drawing  there  was  no  school  of 
plumbing,  and  no  place  where  journeymen 
plumbers  could  meet  to  acquire  theoretical 
knowledge  in  their  craft.  He  would  suggest 
therefore  that  it  would  be  well  if  classes  and 
lectures  for  young  students  were  started,  and  he 
would  undertake  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
make  them  successful.  The  Plumbers'  Company 
were  now  taking  the  question  up,  but  he  had 
not  heard  that  they  had  done  anything  since 
their  founding  in  1365  to  improve  or  benefit  the 
trade.  What  had  the  men's  own  societies  done? 
The  lecturer  added,  amidst  hisses  and  some 
applause,  that  he  had  found  the  best  workers  to 
be  those  outside  and  untrammelled  by  the  trade- 
union  societies.  He  appealed  to  the  men,  there- 
fore, as  neither  companies,  rich  patrons,  nor 
unions  could  do  much  to  advance  their  position, 
to  look  to  themselves  and  strain  every  nerve  to 
become  more  intelligent  and  skilful  work- 
men. Notwithstanding  all  the  charges  against 
plumbers,  however,  he  thought  they  were  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Architects  did  not 
interest  themselves  in  such  matters,  devoting  far 
more  attention  to  the  elevation  than  to  the  hidden 


details  of  the  working  drawings,  and  so  they 
saw  old-fashioned  or  very  vague  sp>  c  fications,  or 
perhaps  such  a  plan  as  one  he  had  illu-tiated,  where 
tiers  of  closets,  lavatories,  and  sink  waters  were 
required  to  be  fixed  above  each  other  to  a  single 
soil-pipe,  which  was  continued  ubove  the  roof. 
He  did  not  now  allude  to  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
scheme,  for  although  he  did  show  a  succession 
of  wastes  leading  into  one  toil-pipe,  bo  believed 
Mr.  Shaw  did  not  allow  tho  w.c  s  to  be  fixed  in 
this  way.  Building  overseers,  again,  did  not  in- 
terest themselves  in  plumbing.  A  few  pounds 
laid  out  on  wall-papers  would  renovate  a  dingy 
house,  wheroas,  after  calling  in  tho  plumber  to 
rectify  evils,  nothing  was  apparent  except  a 
pigeon-house  cowl  on  the  roof  and  a  long  bill  on 
the  library  table.  Another  disadvantage  of 
plumbers  was  that  they  were  often  employed  by 
the  builder  simply  for  the  special  job,  and  as 
they  were  then  discharged,  they  had  little 
ioterest  in  making  a  good  job  of  it.  A  third 
and  greater  drawback  was  that  they  were  not 
well  trained,  being  too  often  placed  in  small 
shops  or  general  builder's  to  learn  the  work. 
Three  years  might  bo  usefully  spent  in 
this  way  but  it  was  a  monstrous  waste 
of  a  youth's  time  to  keep  him  for  seven 
or  eight  years  in  such  a  place.  He  never  found 
men  from  the  country  equal  in  style  of  work  to 
those  in  London,  who,  with  all  their  faults,  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  workmen.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Hellyer  again  sketched  out  his  scheme  for 
compulsory  examination,  and  the  issue  of  licenses 
to  qualified  workmen,  and  announced  that  in 
his  next  lecture  to  be  delivered  on  June  1st,  he 
should  treat  upon  "  Joints  and  Pipe  Bending." 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  EDDY- 
STONE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

WITHIN  another  month  or  so — much  earlier 
than  was  originally  anticipated — the 
actual  building  of  the  new  Eddystone  Light- 
house, so  far  as  the  masonry  is  concerned,  will 
be  completed,  and  the  work  of  furnishing  it  with 
the  lighting  apparatus  will  then  speedily  begin. 
The  whole  of  the  stonework  of  the  Lighthouse  is 
in  fact  not  merely  constructed,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  actual  builders,  whose  work  consists  in 
conveying  the  already  prepared  blocks  to  the  reef, 
and  fitting  them  in  their  places  there.  The  con- 
tract for  the  provision  of  the  stone  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lighthouse  was,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, taken  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Shearer  and 
Co.,  of  21,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
the  owners  of  the  De  Lank  granite  quarries,  near 
Wadebridge,  and  of  granite  quarrying  rights 
away  to  Rough  Tor,  over  an  area  of  something 
like  twenty  square  miles.  The  stones  have  been 
wrought  in  a  yard  at  Wadebridge,  where  every 
one  of  the  2,200  of  which  the  Lighthouse  is  com- 
posed— they  weigh  in  all  6,000  tons — has  been 
brought  to  the  precise  dimensions  rt  quired  and 
fitted  to  a  hair's  breadth,  the  whole  of  the 
structure  being  built  up  section  by  section  pre- 
paratory to  its  shipment.  This  work  has  now 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  Messrs.  Shearer  and 
Co.,  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allotted  in  their  contract,  and  the  last  stone  of 
the  outward  curve  of  the  top  gallery  was  dropped 
into  its  place  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Douglass, 
the  engineer  of  the  work,  who  heartily  congratu- 
lated Mr.  Shearer  upon  the  style  in  which  the 
contract  had  been  executed.  The  completion  of 
the  work  by  the  present  date  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  it  saves  very  much  more  time  in 
the  erection  than  the  six  months  gained  on  the 
contract,  in  consequence  of  the  early  period  of 
the  season,  which  will  enable  the  fittiag  of  the 
lantern,  and  is  to  be  proceeded  with  a;most  at 
once.  The  lighthouses  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Basses,  Ceylon  —  executed  at  the  Dalbeattie 
granite  quarries  of  Messrs.  Shearer,  Field,  and 
Co. — were  also  carried  out  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned,  as  in  the  present  instance 
well  within  the  time  named  in  the  contract.  The 
stones  for  the  Eddystone  have,  of  course,  varied 
somewhat  in  size,  but  those  of  the  base  may  be 
cited  as  fair  examples,  and  they  are  each  Oft.  6in. 
deep,  2ft.  thick,  and  3ft.  lOin.  on  their  outer 
circumference. 


A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  opered  in 
Alan-road,  Ipswich.  It 's  built  of  red  biiek,  with 
white  brick  and  freestone  dressings  :  the  platform 
and  benches  are  of  varnished  deal.  Mr.  A.  Hubert, 
of  Ipswich,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Coe 
the  builders.  About  4)0  sittings  are  provided,  at 
a  cost  of  £1,100. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS- 


CHURCHES     OF    THE     NENE  VALLEY, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.* 

One  of  our  double- plate  illustrations  to-day 
comprises  a  selection  of  drawings  ■which  we 
reproduce  from  the  book  of  measured  and  per- 
spective plates  just  published  by  Messrs.  John- 
son and  Kersey,  in  conjunction  with  those 
arranged  and  notes  prepared  for  publication  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  of  Lancaster.  The 
work  under  notice  is  the  result  of  the  third  or 
Northamptonshire  excursion  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  the  aim  of  the  joint  authors 
throughout  has  been  to  produce  a  collection  of 
examples  of  similar  character,  side  by  side, 
drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  so  as  to  form  a  really  valuable 
test-book.  The  Lincoln  excursion — the  only 
other  excursion  conducted  by  Mr.  Sharpe  of 
which  a  book  of  record  has  been  published — 
produced  a  volume  which  was  more  compre- 
hensive, inasmuch  as  that  work  included  parts 
and  details,  mouldings  and  f oliage  from  all  parts 
of  the  buildings  vLited  on  that  occasion;  but 
the  present  work,  if  more  limited  in  its  scope,  is 
unquestionably  mere  complete  and  more  per- 
manently valuable.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the 
main  nave  arcades  and  walls  of  the  churches 
seen,  including-  all  jointing's  and  ornamental  de- 
tails, as  well  as  sections  and  mouldings.  Thus 
the  four  important  elements  of  church  architec- 
tural design — viz.,  the  pier-arch,  the  pier,  and 
its  capital  and  base,  are  presented  in  a  most 
practical  way,  affording  every  facility  to  the 
student  for  comparative  analysis  and  study. 
This  serie?,  whish  forms  the  main  body  and 
object  of  the  work,  occupies  sixty  plates,  and 
our  reduced  copy  of  the  drawing  to-day,  from 
All  Saints,  Stamford,  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
fair  representative  of  the  rest.  A  more  charming 
example  could  not  very  well  be  selected  than  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  this  beautiful  and 
well-known  church,  which  in  itself  presents  the 
entire  history  of  the  carving  of  the  conventional 
foliage  of  the  Lancet  or  Early  English  period 
comprised  in  the  caps  of  the  nave  and  chancel. 
The  central  cap  and  eastern  respond  shown  in 
our  drawing  are  perhaps  20  years  later  in  date 
than  the  western  respond  of  the  same  arcade,  in 
fact,  dating  at  the  very  close  of  the  Early 
English  period.  The  freedom  of  treatment 
shown  in  the  central  cap  makes  it  very  admira- 
ble, and  it  resembles  the  very  similar  foliage  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (a.d.  1256). 
The  Stamford  caps  here  described  have  the  date 
1210  given  them  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  the  most  remarkable  doorways 
of  the  churches  visited,  as  well  as  of  their 
piscime  and  sedilia,  and  theso  drawings  occupy 
35  plates.  From  this  department  of  the  illustra- 
tions we  havo  chosen  the  admirable  west  porch 


*  Churches  of  the  Nunc  Valley.  Iiy  Edmund  Shahi-p, 
MA,  and  J.  Johkboh  and  A.  II.  Keuslv,  architect?, 
liutsford  :  52,  Jlolbuin,  W.C. 


at Higham Ferrers  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
occurs  under  the  fine  west  tower  and  spire  of 
that  well-known  church.  The  double  doorways, 
the  enriched  tympanum,  the  niche,  and  the  carv- 
ing all  help  to  make  this  example  well  worthy  of 
the  highest  possible  praise.  The  third  division 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Kersey's  volume  is 
devoted  to  perspective  views  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  churches  visited,  and 
these  bring  up  the  number  of  plates  to  112 
all  told.  One  advantage  throughout  the  book 
is  the  good  practical  scale  of  the  drawings  ; 
thus,  in  the  first  part,  the  useful  scale  of  4ft.  to 
the  inch  is  used.  The  details  are  to  this  scale, 
and  the  mouldings  are  drawn  to  1-Gth  of  their 
real  size.  In  the  second  part,  iin.  scale  is 
employed,  with  mouldings  i  full  size.  The 
authors  have  symagraphed  all  the  mouldings,  as 
well  as  m°asuredthem  outtof  ullsize,  from  which 
they  have  been  reduced  to  their  presentrespective 
scales  by  means  of  the  pantagraph.  Theleading 
dimensions  in  all  cases  are  written  on  the 
plates.  Every  drawing  has  been  proved  on  the 
spot  by  the  authors,  and  all  jointings  have  been 
verified.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  has  been 
thoroughly  well  done,  though  we  think  a  few 
small  ground-plans  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  their  absence  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  persistent  way  in  which  every 
drawing-  has  been  backlined  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  and  some  of  the  general  drawings  have 
their  scale  spoiled  somewhat  in  effect  by  the 
large  details,  which,  occasionally,  seem  rather 
to  crowd  the  plates.  Thus,  sheet  56,  giving  an 
elevation  of  the  straining  arch  across  the  nave 
at  Rushden,  an  almost  unique  example  of  its 
kind,  is  an  instance  of  what  we  mean.  The 
sketch  of  the  cap  apparently  quite  crushes  the 
general  drawing.  All  the  sheets  have  been 
lithographed  by  the  authors,  and  well  printed, 
by  Mr.  Kell.  The  book  is  nicely  bound,  and 
will  be  valued  for  its  thoroughness  and 
reliability  by  all  lovers  of  our  national  Gothic 
Architecture.    Mr.  Batsford  is  the  publisher. 

HEREFORD    COUNTY  COLLEGE. 

The  Hereford  County  College  has  been  built 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  city  by  a  company  of 
which  the  Dean  of  Hereford  is  the  chairman, 
the  object  being  to  meet  the  modern  require- 
ments of  a  good  sound  education  at  a  moderate 
cost,  the  inclusive  cost  for  boarders  being  £36, 
and  for  day-boys  £10  per  annum.  The  build- 
ings, which  have  already  been  erected,  comprise 
schoolroom  50ft.  by  24ft.,  six  class-rooms,  each 
18ft.  by  20ft.,  dining-hall  45ft.  by  20ft.,  two 
large  staircases,  wide  corridor,  lavatories,  boot- 
cleaning  room,  cloak-room,  and  drying-room 
for  clothes,  all  of  which  are  on  the  ground- 
floor.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  three  dormi- 
tories for  boys,  bath-room,  matron's  work- 
room, master's-room,  housemaid's-eloset,  and 
w.c.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  four  large 
dormitories  for  boys,  a  sick-room,  linen-room, 
bath-room,  housemaid's-closet,  w.c,  and  two 
master' s-roorns.  The  head-master's  house  is 
attached  to  the  school,  and  gives  the  following 
accommodation :  — dining-room,  drawing-room, 
study-hall,  cloak-room,  w.c,  two  staircases, 
butler's  pantry,  butler' s-bedroom,  master's- 
room,  servants'  hall,  pantry,  larder,  vegetable- 
room,  wood  and  coal  stores,  eleven  bed- rooms, 
spacious  cellarage,  and  a  lift  which  commu- 
nicates with  each  floor  from  the  cellar  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  where  there  is  a  large  loft  in 
the  roof  for  storage  of  boxes,  &c.  The  kitchen 
and  scullery  are  placed  between  the  house  and 
the  school,  and  are  used  in  common  for  the  head 
master  as  well  as  for  school  purposes.  A  tem- 
porary chapel  has  been  erected,  and  this,  when 
the  peimanent  chapel  is  built,  will  be  converted 
into  a  library  and  reading-room,  a  workshop,  or 
class-rooms,  as  may  be  most  needed  at  the 
time.  A  stable  for  the  accommodation  of  day- 
boys' ponies  is  now  being  built,  and  other  addi- 
tions are  contemplated.  Mr.  Kempson,  of 
Hereford,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  James 
Bowers,  of  the  same  city,  the  contractor.  The 
material  which  has  been  used  is  local  brick, 
with  blue  brick-bands  and  Bath  stone  dressings  ; 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  Broscley  tiles,  and 
the  joiners'  work  throughout  is  pitch  pine  and 
oak.  The  building,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried 
out,  has  cost  about  £14,000.  The  whole  of  the 
school-buildings,  including  the  dormitories,  aro 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  tho  school  and  class- 
rooms have,  in  addition,  fireplaces  for  occasional 
use  ;  tho  water  supply  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
steam-pump. 


HOMESTEAD,  AKENHAM,  NEAR  irSWICH. 

TnE  buildings  shown  upon  the  bird's-eye  view 
are  being  erected  for  Mr.  James  Clarke,  at 
Akcnham  Hall  Farm,  upon  a  new  site,  to 
supersede  some  scattered  farm-buildings  which 
by  age  havo  become  dilapidated.  The  farm 
comprises  about  335  acres.  The  homestead  has 
been  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
tenant,  Mr.  Ebenezer  E.  Gooding,  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  and  matters  of  detail  connected  with 
them.  The  cow-house  is  being  fitted  with 
Musgrave's  stalls  for  28  cows.  The  stabling 
accommodation  is  for  16  horses,  2  colts,  and  a 
pony.  Water  will  be  laid  on  to  each  stall,  and 
to  all  the  troughs  in  yards.  A  good  supply  is 
obtained  from  a  well.  All  the  yards  are  covered, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yard  adjoining  the 
pig-stye.  The  granary,  consisting  of  three 
floors,  is  provided  with  a  lift.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings,  exclusive  of  the  roadway  surrounding 
them,  will  be  about  £3,900.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Alfred  Conder,  A.E.I.B. A.,  of  Palace 
Chambers,  9,  Bridge-street,  Westminster.  Mr. 
Robert  Girling,  of  Ipswich,  is  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Orr  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

NEW  BANK,    STAMFORD,    FOR   THE  NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE BANKING  COMPANY. 

TnESE  premises,  facing  the  High-street,  were- 
completed  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  front  is 
built  of  Portland  stone  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
Bath  above.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
street,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  high-pitch  roof  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
a  flatter  one  being  substituted.  The  accommo- 
dation includes  a  large  banking-room  with  high 
panelled  wainscoting,  desks,  counter,  mantel,. 
&c,  in  walnut,  mahogany,  and  oak,  from  the 
architect's  special  designs,  in  front,  and 
manager's  and  strong-rooms  in  direct  commu- 
nication, and  a  residence  for  the  manager,  with 
dining-room,  kitchen,  and  other  necessary 
offices  on  the  ground-floor ;  drawing-room  in 
the  front  on  the  first  floor,  and  several  bed- 
rooms, bath-rooms,  &c,  on  this  and  the  second 
floors.  The  whole  of  the  works  were  well  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.,  of  Stamford, 
Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  of  Wellingborough,, 
being  the  architect. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Christmas -Card  Competition. — An  exhibition 
of  designs  and  pictures  suitable  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year  cards,  is  to  be  held  at- 
the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Bii'i;h  Artists, 
Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  in 
August  next.  Messrs.  Hildesheimcr  and 
Faulkner,  publishers,  of  41,  Jewin-strcet,. 
London,  E.C.,  will  give  the  sum  of  £3,500  in 
prizes,  and  expect  by  their  own  additional  pur- 
chases to  increase  this  amount  to  atleast  £5,000. 
The  judges  are:  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Marcus  Stone, 
A.R.A.  All  designs  and  pictures  intended  for 
this  competition  must  be  sent  to  the  gallery  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street, 
Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  July,  1881. 
Particulars  of  the  prizes  and  conditions  of  com- 
petition may  be  had  at  the  address  given  above. 

Lower  Norwood,  S.E. — Fourteen  sets  of  plans 
and  designs  have  boen  sent  in  by  architects  in 
competition  for  the  proposed  new  Baptist  Chapel 
in  the  Gipsy-road,  Norwood,  and  were  last  week 
exhibited  at  a  bazaar,  held  at  Hamilton-road 
Chapel,  Lower  Norwood. 

AVhitehaven. — For  the  proposed  public  swim- 
ming baths  to  be  erected  at  Whitehaven,  five 
sets  of  designs  have  been  received,  and  have  been 
laid  before  Mr.  Pickering,  the  referee. 


A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  CommoDSOn 
Tuesday  passed  tho  preamble  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bridges  Bill,  by  which  powers  are  granted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  enable  them  to- 
construct  new  bridges  at  Battersea  and  Putney,  to 
partially  rebuild  the  bridge  across  Deptford  Creek, 
and  to  enlarge  the  centre  arch  of  Vauxhall-bridge 
by  taking  out  the  two  centre  piers  and  placing  a. 
suspended  girder  across  the  interval.  The  new 
bridge  at  Putney  will  bo  a  stone  structure,  erected 
at  a  total  cost  of  £106,000.  The  Battersea-briclge 
is  estimated  at  £231,000.  The  estimated  cost  of 
altering  Vauxhall- bridge  is  £02.000,  and  the  im- 
provement of  Deptford  Creek  £12,000. 
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TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

A MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Bishop's  Library  on  tho  10th 
inst.,  at  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Truro  pre- 
sided. Mr.  John  Loughborough  Pearson,  R.  A., 
the  architect,  was  present,  and  read  the  report 
he  had  prepared,  relative  to  the  nature  of  tho 
various  stones  whose  uiracs  had  been  men- 
tioned as  suitable  for  the  new  cathedral.  The 
paper  was  a  pre-eminently  practical  one,  and 
the  following  is  the  substance  of  it : — 

In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  kind  of 
stone  to  use  for  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral,  I 
have  been  not  a  little  influenced  by  a  very 
anxious  desire  to  employ  some  native  stone,  and 
I  therefore  made  inquiries  in  every  direction, 
and  have  had  specimens  sent  up  to  me  of  all 
those  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I  have  also  had 
the  quarries  inspected  from  which  some  of  these 
specimens  had  been  procured,  and  I  have  also 
had  the  stones,  where  they  have  been  used  for 
building  purposes,  examined,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  their  quality  and  their  capability 
to  resist  the  influences  of  the  weather.  I  have 
also  had  some  of  these  stones  worked,  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  labour  which  must  be  spent 
upon  them  to  shape  them  into  required  forms. 

The  result  of  the  information  which  I  have 
thus  obtained  is,  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  that  there  are  no  stones 
in  Cornwall  or  near  it  that  can,  with  the  means 
at  my  command,  be  used  for  the  Cathedral, 
either  externally  or  internally,  for  the  decorative 
features. 

Firstly.  Because  of  their  hardness. 

Secondly.  Because  they  are  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  granites),  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
large  blocks  can  be  got,  and  that  even  those  that 
can  be  procured  cannot  be  depended  upon,  in 
consequence  of  the  vents  which  run  in  every 
direction  through  them,  and  these  vents  are  not 
seen  even  when  a  stone  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mason,  and  many  days  of  labour  may  be  spent 
on  it  before  it  separates,  and  thus  becomes  use- 
less. The  stones  also  come  out  of  the  quarries 
in  such  irregular  forms  (compared  by  practical 
men  to  "horses'  heads  ")  that  at  least  one -third 
of  it  brought  on  to  the  site  as  block  stone,  and 
paid  for  as  such,  would  be  wasted  in  reducing 
these  ungainly  shapes  into  those  required  for 
the  mason. 

And  thirdly.    Therefore  their  great  cost. 

The  elvans  generally  spoken  of  as  being  useful 
are  the  "Wild  Duck,"  "Pentewan/'  and 
"Newham." 

The  Wild  Duck  is  a  good-looking  stone,  and 
I  should  recommend  its  use  if  it  could  be  got  in 
quantities  equal  to  the  samples  sent  to  me,  and 
provided  the  cost  of  working  it  were  not  so  great, 
and  provided  it  was  free  from  the  vents  I  have 
referred  to.  This  stone  seems  not  to  be  a 
favourite,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
quarry,  for  it  has  not  been  used  there  except  in 
small  features.  There  would  be  no  certainty 
of  getting  any  quantity  of  this  stone,  and  no 
hope  of  getting  it  regularly,  and  certainly  no 
hope  of  getting  any  blocks  of  it  of  sufficient  size 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Pentewan  is  also  very  nice-looking,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  used  it  for  the  outside 
of  the  Cathedral ;  but  there  are  the  same  objec- 
tions to  its  use  as  there  are  to  the  use  of  the 
Wild  Duck ;  indeed,  there  are  greater,  fur  the 
supply  of  this  stone  is  rendered  so  exceedingly 
uncertain  in  consequence  of  its  having  to  be 
conveyed  by  water  in  small  boats,  which  can 
only  get  up  to  the  cliff  where  the  quarry  is 
situated  in  certain  states  of  the  tide,  and  in 
favourable  winds ;  and  then  no  stones  of  any 
size  can  be  obtained,  for  if  a  larger  block  than 
usual  be  raided  in  the  quarry  it  can  only  be  got 
into  the  boats  by  bung  reduced.  Efforts  appear 
to  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  work  a 
quarry  of  this  stone  away  from  this  cliff,  and  in 
a  more  accessible  place,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess. The  very  large  mass  of  earth,  &o. ,  which 
has  to  be  removed  before  the  stone  can  be  got 
at  would  make  the  quarrying  of  this  stone  both 
difficult  and  costly. 

Among  other  inquiries  I  made  about  this 
stone  was  one  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  and  in  his 
reply  he  says: — "I  have  never  used  Pentewan 
stone  in  any  large  quantities,  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  give  you  any  reliable  information 
about  it.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at, 
and  I  believe  large  stones  are  not  obtainable." 

The  Newborn  stone  is  a  particularly  nice 
stone,  but  the  quarry  appears  to  have  been  worked 


out,  or  nearly  so,  of  all  tho  good  stone.  No 
reliance  can  therefore  bo  placid  on  getting  more 
than  a  very  small  quautity  to  meet  tho  require- 
ments of  the  Cathedral. 

Another  stone  has  been  suggested,  the  quarry 
of  which  is  not  far  distant  from  Truro,  called 
Seveock ;  but  of  tlii-j  stone  the  same  may  be  said 
as  of  all  the  other  elvans,  and  with  these  addi- 
tional reasons  against  its  use — that  it  is  s  >  hard 
and  unyielding  that  the  labour  upon  it  would  be 
equal  to  that  upon  the  hardest  granites,  and  it  is 
so  covered  with  black  spots  that  its  effect  in  a 
large  building  would  be  extremely  unsightly. 

The  "  Mabs  granite"  is  well  adapted  for  any 
engineering  works,  or  in  work  where  only  plain 
square  stones  need  be  used ;  but  even  in  such 
plain  and  simple  works  its  cost  is  from  two  to 
three  times  the  cost  of  Doulting-stone.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
use  it  for  the  Cathedral,  which  must  have  sunk 
and  moulded  work  about  it  in  every  part.  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cost  of  this  granite 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Freeman's  reduced  price 
for  the  preparation  of  the  foundation-stones  laid 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  was  £8,  or  equal 
to  more  than  10s.  a  cubic  foot,  and  that  for  a 
stone  perfectly  plain  and  for  another  with  only 
a  chamfer  upon  it. 

The  St.  Stephen's  is  a  soft  granite,  but  very 
liable  to  decay,  and  therefore  I  cannot  recom- 
mend its  use  for  external  work.  This  granite 
for  mere  plain  faces  would  not  cost  more  than 
Bath  stone. 

Despairing  of  getting  any  stone  in  Cornwall 
that  would  be  suitable  for  the  work  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  cost  of  which  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  stone  to  be  got  out  of  Corn- 
wall, I  turned  my  attention  to  three  or  four 
kinds  that  are  much  used  in  all  parts  of  England. 

My  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Cathedral,  as  stated  in  my  report,  was  based  on 
the  value  of  Bath  stone,  and,  in  endeavouring 
to  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  estimate, 
I  am  limited  in  the  choice  of  stones,  for  nearly 
all  the  other  stones  out  of  which  a  selection 
might  have  been  made  are  much  harder  to  work, 
and  are  therefore  in  labour  alone  more  costly  ; 
as,  for  instance,  Portland,  which  is  an  admirable 
stone,  but  yet  not  quite  free  from  defects  upon 
which  a  climate  like  this  would  act  injuriously. 

The  Hamhill  stone  w*s  the  first  to  present 
itself  to  my  mind,  on  account  of  its  colour  and 
character.  I  have  most  pleasing  recollections 
of  the  tffect  of  this  stone  at  Sherborne 
Minster,  in  the  "Golden  Choir";  but,  upon 
making  inquiries  about  the  weather  equalities  of 
this  stone,  and  after  having  had  the  quarries 
examined,  and  the  buildings  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  them,  and  in  other  places  in  which 
this  stone  has  been  used,  it  appears  that  this 
stone  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  resisting  the 
influence  of  the  weather ;  some  of  it  stands  the 
weather  extremely  well,  yet  some  does  not,  and 
the  deep  yellow  veins,  which  give  so  striking  an 
effect  to  this  stone,  wash  out  to  some  depth,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  is  also  a  diffi- 
cult stone  to  work,  for  it  is  apt,  except  with  the 
greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  to 
separate,  and  that  this  is  so  may  be  observed 
where  this  stone  has  been  useel,  for  the  cement 
employed  to  stick  the  parts  together  which  hael 
become  so  separated  during  the  working  is  seen 
projecting,  the  stone  having  decayed  away  from 
the  cement.  The  cost  of  this  stone,  with  the 
labour  upon  it,  would  be  greater  at  Truro  than 
Bath  stone. 

The  Doulting  stone  in  colour  and  texture  is 
very  good,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  work, 
and  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  recom- 
mended its  use,  had  not  my  inquiries  as  to  its 
weather  equalities  led  me  to  think  that,  as  there 
is  some  uncertainty  about  it,  and  that  as  it  is 
only  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the  quarry  that 
the  right  stone  can  be  got,  I  should  scarcely  be 
justified  in  doing  so  without,  at  the  same  time, 
pointing  out  that  there  are  buildings  erected  in 
which  this  stone  shows  distinct  signs  of  decay, 
whilst  there  are  others  which  do  not.  Great 
care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
this  stone,  as  was  the  case  at  Bristol,  where  it 
was  used  both  outside  and  inside  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  nave  and  west  end  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  where  it  thus  far  shows  no  signs  of  decay. 

The  Tisbury  or  Chilmark  is  also  a  good  stone 
indeed — a  better  stone  for  colour  and  texture 
than  the  Doulting.  It  has  been  and  is  still 
extensively  used.  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  built 
of  it.  There  are  four  distinct  varieties  of  this 
stone.    It  is  an  txcellent  weather  stone.  But 


its  cost  would  be  more  than  that  of  Bath.  Tho 
"  hard  bed"  of  this  stone  would  co-it  as  much 
as  Portland  for  the  labour,  whilst  the  soft  bed 
only  about  half  as  much,  or  scarcely  as  much  as 
Bath  ;  so  that  tho  average  cost  would  bo  more 
than  Bath. 

The  Bath  stone  I  have  made  many  very  careful 
inquiries  about,  esspecially  with  reference  to  tho 
effect  of  sea-air  upon  it,  and  I  have  come  to  tho 
conclusion  that  this  stone,  if  properly  selected 
and  placed  in  the  building  ou  its  natural  bed, 
will  stand  perfectly.  I  only  recently  inspected 
a  church  built  by  Mr.  Street,  at  Bournemouth, 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire.  It  was  begun  20 
years  and  more  ago,  and  although  it  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  sea-air,  I  may  almost 
say  of  6ea- water,  I  could  not,  after  a  very 
careful  examination,  discover  a  single  stone  that 
showed  a  sign  of  decay  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  found  it  had  acquired  a  hardened  surface,  on 
which  the  weather  seemed  to  have  no  influence, 
and  I  found  it  had  deepened  in  colour  to  a  rich 
yellow  tint,  toned  down  in  places  by  a  grey 
lichen  which  had  grown  on  its  surface,  and 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  weather  stone. 

Having  described  the  character  of  the  several 
stones  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  will 
now  go  into  the  question  of  their  cost ;  and  hero 
I  may  add  that,  being  very  anxious  that  no 
mistake  should  by  any  chance  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  worlt  as  to  its  ultimate  cost,  I 
worked  out  all  tho  details  of  every  part  of  the 
choir  division,  and  the  details  which  work  into 
this  division  helonging  to  the  second  and  third 
divisions,  and  I  have  had  the  quantities  of  the 
materials  in  the  first  division  taken  out  by  a 
surveyor,  and  having  obtained  carefully -pre- 
pared schedules  of  prices,  I  have  bec-n  enabled 
to  price  out  the  cost  of  the  work  very  closely 
indeed,  and  the  result,  I  am  glad  to  say,  shows 
that  my  rough  estimate  in  the  first  instance  was 
very  nearly  accurate.  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this,  for  anything  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  in  a  rough  way  than  the  cost  of  a 
cathedral,  with  all  its  complications  and  novelty 
of  size,  I  can  scarcely  conceive. 

The  estimates  stand  as  follows — for  the  1st 
division  : — ■ 

£  £ 

No.  1.— In  Bath  stone  inside  and  out- 


total  cost    31.S5G 

In  Doulting  stone  outside  and 

Bath  stone  inside    35,350 

No.  2.— In  DoultiDg  stone  inside  and  out- 
side  3G,350 

In  Hamhill  outside  and  Bath. 

stone  inside    37,578 

No.  3.— In  Harahill  outside  and  inside  ...  39,5S7 
In  Wild  Duck  stone  for  outsiele 
only,  assuming  that  it  can  be 

got  and  Bath  stone  inside    41,306 

No.  4. — In  Wild  Duck  outside  and  inside  49,605 
No.  5.— The  Pentewan  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  same  as  Wild  Duck,  pro- 
vided also  that  it  can  he  got, 
and  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
No.  6. — In  Newham  stone  outside  and 

Bath  inside    41,456 

In  Nevrham  stone  both  outride 

and  inside   49,948 

No.  7. — In  St.  Stephen's  granite  outside 

and  Bath  stone  inside    42,656 

In  St.  Stephen's  granite  outside 
and  inside    52,732 


If  Mabe  granite  be  used  for  the  outside,  and 
assuming  that  it  is  only  as  hard  again  as  the 
St.  Stephen's,  £20,000  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bath  stone  of  the  best 
quality  is  that  which  I  should  recommend  to  be 
used  in  the  building  of  the  Cathedral. 

10th  May,  1SS1.  JoiixL.Peap.son. 

After  the  reading  of  this  report,  an  animated 
eliscussion  took  place  as  to  what  stone  should  be 
used.  The  Lord  Bishop  said  Mr.  Pearson  had 
taken  immense  pains  in  the  matter,  and  made  a 
great  mass  of  calculations,  and  had  consulted  a 
surveyor  on  the  subject  and  practical  contractors, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  Bath  stone  had  all  the 
qualities  that  were  necessary  for  them  if  care 
were  taken  in  the  selection  of  it.  The  only 
stone  spoken  of  in  comparison  with  it  for  the 
outside  was  Chilmark  stone,  which  might  be  a 
little  better,  but  it  would  cost  £4,000  more,  and 
he  did  not  see  where  that  extra  money  was  to 
come  from.  He  thought  the  public  would  be 
wise  enough  to  leave  a  matter  of  this  kind  to 
experts,  and  they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty 
if  they  did  not  take  the  advice  of  their  architect ; 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  greatest 
architects  of  the  day,  whose  ability  was  not  only 
shown  in  his  designs,  hut  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
calculations.    He  thought  they  would  do  very 
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■wrong  if  the}-  threw  the  whole  question  into  the 
waves  of  agitated  opinion,  when  they  had  been 
especially  charged  by  the  county  to  do  the  work. 
He  thought  that  Committee  was  quite  compe- 
tent to  receive  the  report  and  act  upon  it. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Chirgwin,  Mr.  Pearson  said 
he  would  not  recommend  Bath  stone  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  if  there  was  no  money  difficulty. 
In  point  of  colour,  Chilmark  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

Mr.  Williams  said  there  was  a  very  strong 
prejudice  against  Bath  stone  iu  the  county  as  to 
its  durability. 

Ultimately,  it  was  decided  that  the  matter  be 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 

Canon  Wise  then  asked  how  far  it  was  wise 
to  retain  the  skeleton  south  wall  of  the  old 
church,  which  was  now  left  standing.  He  pre- 
sumed it  would  involve  additional  expense  to 
restore  it,  as  all  the  carving  was  mouldered 
away,  and  there  was  really  no  old  architecture 
about  it.  He  should  like  to  know  whether  it 
was  worth  while  bolstering  it  up,  refurbishing 
it,  or  keeping  it  there  at  all.  He  would  have 
done  with  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Nix  said  he  was  told  by  the  clerk  of  the 
works  that  it  would  require  new  foundations 
throughout,  and  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
men  double  wages  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  he  still  held  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  his  original  report,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  retain  it.  He  should  grieve  beyond 
anything  if  it  were  done  away  with.  It  would 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  his  design,  both  inside 
and  outside,  if  they  took  it  down,  and  if  they 
had  anything  in  its  place  it  would  be  quite  as 
expensive.    It  was  quite  possible  to  restore  it. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  works  at  the  New  Cathedrnl  are  steadily 
advancing,  under  Mr.  James  Bubb's  (the  clerk 
e>f  the  works)  directorship. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  WORKMEN  IN 
PROFITS. 

A CONFERENCE,  convened  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Clergy  on  "Trade  Unions  and 
the  Church,  "  was  held  on  Friday  night  in  St. 
John's  Schools,  Fisher- street,  Red  Lion-square, 
the  question  for  discussion  being  "Is  Leclaire's 
system  capable  of  adoption  in  England?"  The 
subject  was  introduced  by  Miss  Hart  in  a  paper 
on  Leclaire  and  the  system  he  successfully  carried 
out,  by  which  his  workmen  were  made  practically 
partners  in  his  business.  The  tomb  of  this 
captain  of  industry,  she  said,  bore  the  simple 
epitaph  "Leclaire,  contractor  and  decorator; 
horn  1801,  died  1S72;  "  but  his  monument  must 
he  sought  among  the  living.  In  the  heart  of 
Paris  might  be  seen  the  industrial  partnership 
he  developed,  growing  each  year  more  and  niorb 
prosperous  ;  the  workers,  inspired  by  hope, 
giving  thorough,  honest  work,  the  old  "hands" 
not  cast  off  like  worn-out  old  tools,  but,  the  days 
of  labour  ended,  passing  the  closing  years  of  life 
in  peace  and  independence.  The  son  of  a  poor 
village  shoemaker,  Edme  Jean  Leclaire  was 
taken  from  school  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  earned 
his  living  for  seven  years  in  the  fields,  then 
started  for  Paris,  and  there  apprenticed  himself  to 
a  house-painter.  In  1827  he  set  up  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  with  a  capital  of  £40,  and 
two  years  later  got  a  contract  to  paint  and  glaze 
seven  houses  for  £800.  Acting  on  the  principle 
of  giving  high  pay  for  good  work,  he  paid  4s.  2d. 
instead  of  the  current  rate  of  3s.  4d.  a  day  to  his 
men.  The  work  was  so  well  done  that  the  first 
stone  of  his  fortune  was  laid.  Adopting  an  idea 
suggested  to  him  by  M.  Fregier,  he  in  1842  made 
a  division  of  profits  calculated  on  the  earnings 
of  the  previous  year,  and  divided  £475  among 
44  men.  Miss  Hart  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  various  stages  through  which  the  system 
passed  until  "la  liaison  Leclaire  "  was  put  on 
its  present  footing  in  I860.  The  principle  of 
participation  with  Leclaire  meant  a  great  deal 
more  than  "  sharing  profits  ";  it  meant  "  sharing 
responsibilities"  —  it  meant  the  moral  and  social 
uplifting  of  the  wage-earning  class— and  he 
brought  the  principle  into  operation  in  such  a 
form  as  to  make  it  constitute  an  education  for 
tho-<c  brought  under  its  influence.  The  noyau 
now  numbered  130,  of  whom  103  wero  skilled 
workmen  and  27  clerks.  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries as  to  the  conduct  of  tho  workmen  members 
of  tho  firm,  who  are  subject  to  tho  decisions  of  a 
"  committee  of  conciliation,"  M.  Robert  had  in- 
lormc.l  her  tint  from  February  21,  1870,  to  July 


23,  1880,  there  were  six  cases  of  delinquency. 
Two  men,  who  had  committed  grave  offences, 
were  punished  by  dismissal,  and  of  the  other  four 
delinquents,  one  received  a  warning,  two  were 
visited  with  suspension  respectively  for  five  and 
15  days,  aud  the  fourth  for  18  months.  There 
had  been  no  case  of  drunkenness  for  several  years. 
This  was  in  a  firm  with  900  workmen  on  the 
books,  in  addition  to  the  103  constituting  the 
noyau.  Leclaire  left  a  fortune  of  £48,000,  and 
had  divided  among  his  men  individually  and 
collectively  £44,000.  He  removed  the  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour  by  creating  a  bond 
of  union  between  master  and  men.  In  1880  the 
returns  of  the  firm  were  £100.000  ;  £34,715  was 
paid  in  wages,  £6,400  in  bonuses,  and  £3,200 
was  handed  over  to  the  workmen's  mutual  aid 
society.  Since  1842  there  had  been  paid  to  the 
beuefit  of  the  workmen  £104,000.  An  instructive 
discussion  followed,  in  which  representatives  of 
capital  and  labour  spoke. 


THE  HERBERT  EXHIBITION. 

OF  the  vaiious  exhibitions  of  pictures  open  to 
the  public,  few  probably  will  possess  more 
interest  to  the  decorative  artist  than  the  Herbert 
collection  open  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  New 
Bond-street.  This  collection  includes  the  wall 
painting  intrusted  to  Mr.  Herbert,  R.  A.,  shortly 
to  take  its  place  on  the  wall  of  the  Peers'  Robing 
Room,  and  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  paint- 
ings by  this  artist.  It  is  intended  to  occupy 
the  space  next  to  "  The  Delivery  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Smai."  In  the  present  fresco,  the  artist 
has  represented  the  boy  prophet,  Daniel,  in  the 
act  of  averting  injustice  against  the  innocent ; 
he  is  shown  standing  on  the  marble  steps,  and 
demanding  that  the  false  elders  who  had  ac- 
cused Su-auna,  should  be  questioned  separately. 
The  accusers  are  self-convicted ;  one  said  she 
was  seen  under  a  mastic  tree,  and  the  other  th  it 
he  saw  her  under  a  holm-tree.  The  painting  de- 
picts the  two  elders,  one  in  the  background  found 
guilty  of  falseness,  and  the  other  standing 
in  the  judgment  place,  held  by  the  executioners, 
while  he  has  been  convicted  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  The  boy  Daniel,  in  a  garment  of  rose 
colour  and  green,  is  the  centre  figure,  and  points 
with  a  frown  on  his  countenance  to  the  guilty 
man,  while  Susanna,  in  white  robes,  on  the  left 
side,  is  standing  in  a  devout  attitude,  her  eyes 
cast  upwards,  while  the  scribes  on  both  sides 
are  shown  perplexed  at  the  result.  The  other 
figures  which  crowd  the  canvas  are  subordinate 
to  these  groups,  and  the  painter  has  skilfully 
concentrated  interest  on  the  leading  actors  in 
the  scene.  The  condemned  elder,  pallid  and 
terror-stricken,  in  the  hands  of  the  executioners, 
is  thrown  into  shade,  while  beyond,  the  market- 
place is  thronged  with  people,  heedless  of  the 
scene  going  on.  Mr.  Herbert  has  been  happy 
in  the  architectural  background,  where  the 
palace,  with  its  colonnades  and  terraces,  are  de- 
picted, and  the  only  hesitation  we  feel  is  in 
accepting  the  key  of  pale  colouring  adopted,  which 
must,  however,  be  judged  by  the  circumstances 
which  have  controlled  the  painter.  Deeper  tones 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  subject,  and  the 
scanty  light  available  had  to  be  made  the  most 
of  by  light  delicate  tints.  The  predominant 
colours  are  red,  green,  and  blue  in  the  draperies, 
but  these  are  well  harmonised.  The  other  great 
picture  exhibited,  "Moses  Bringing  Down  the 
Second  Tables  of  the  Law,"  is  full  of  expression 
and  action  in  the  figure  groups,  but  the  compo- 
sition is  more  scattered  and  less  masterly.  There 
are  several  other  pictures  painted  by  Mr.  Herbert, 
the  owners  of  which  have  lent  them  for  this  ex- 
hibition. "Tho  Procession  of  Brides  of  Venice," 
"  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  1G88,"  some  fine 
landscapes  of  Hampstead,  painted  in  1SG1,  and  a 
number  of  other  Scriptural  subjects,  executed 
many  years  ago,  will  be  lookod  upon  with 
interest. 


St.  Margaret's  Church,  Durham,  is  to  be  re- 
opened on  Monday  next,  after  restoration,  reseat- 
ing, and  enlargement.  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler  has 
beeu  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Bailes,  the 
builder. 

A  maritime  sailors'  rest  is  about  to  bo  built  at 
Poiut  Law,  Aberdeen.  It  will  bo  constructed  of 
corrugated  iron,  lined  aud  furnished  with  inodorous 
felt  and  dressed  pine.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Youug  an  l  Co.,  cujinoer*  and  contractors,  Man- 
chester, has  been  accepted  for  the  shell  at  £207  10i., 
and  it  will  be  furnished  by  local  firms. 


ButlMttfl  Intelligent* 

Attleboeo'. — On  the  2Sth  ult.,  the  fine  old 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Attleboro',  Northampton- 
shire, was  reopened  by  the  very  Rev.  Lord 
Alweyn  Compton,  Dean  of  Worcester.  The 
church,  which  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  has  been  v?ry  carefully  restored,  and 
"  The  story  of  the  Restoration"  is  ably  told  in 
a  pamphlet  of  some  seventeen  pages,  by  the  Rev. 
Tuomas  Grabham,  the  rector.  The  whole  of 
the  roofs  are  new,  and  the  whole  of  the  seating, 
which  is  of  oak,  is  a  cari-f  ul  reproduction  of  the 
old.  In  the  chancel  the  old  stalls,  with  miserere, 
have  been  repaired  and  refixed.  The  body  of 
the  church  has  been  restored  by  the  parishioners 
at  a  cost  of  £2,500  ;  the  chancel,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  at  a  cost  of  £500.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Peacock,  of  London,  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Henson,  of  Finedon,  North- 
amptonshire. 

Bibmingham. — The  new  church  of  St.  Alban 
the  Martyr,  in  Conybf-re- street,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  style  is  an  English  type  of 
Early  Thirteenth  Century  Gothic  freely  treated. 
The  plan  is  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  32ft.  long  and  52ft.  wide  internally, 
the  width  of  the  nave  itself  being  23ft.  6in.  ; 
western  portico ;  north  and  south  transepts, 
17ft.  wide,  opening  into  aisles  and  eastern  bay 
of  nave.  The  chancel  is  same  width  as  nave, 
and  48ft.  long  to  the  extremity  of  the  apsidal 
termination,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ambula- 
tory. South  of  chancel  is  a  chapel  30ft.  long 
and  18ft.  wide.  The  northern  arm  of  the  tran- 
sept has  an  eastern  aisle  lift.  6in.  wide.  East  of 
this  is  the  organ-chamber,  to  the  north  of  which 
vestry  accommodation  is  provided.  The  west 
front  contains  a  row  of  five  lancets  surmounted 
by  a  wheel  windo  v,  nearly  16ft.  diameter 
across.  The  western  bay  of  the  south  aisle  is  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower,  now  carried  up 
some  25ft.,  but  which  is  designed  to  rise  about 
125ft.,  and  crowned  by  a  small  square  spire 
rising  to  a  total  height  of  170ft.  The  church  is 
built  of  local  red  bricks,  specially  made  of  a 
smaller  size  than  usual.  The  walls  inside  are 
partially  faced  with  stone  and  partially  with  the 
same  red  bricks,  the  more  prominent  parts  and 
the  vaulted  ceiling  being  all  of  stone.  Bath- 
stone  is  used  for  all  dressings,  both  inside  and 
outside.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  plain  red 
tiles.  The  floor  is  laid  with  wood-block  floor- 
ing, and  the  passage-ways  with  red  tiles.  The 
church  is  seated  with  chairs.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pear- 
son, R.A.,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
work  has  been  superintended  by  Mr.  N.  W. 
Tickers.  Mr.  Shillitoe,  of  Doncaster,  was  the 
builder. 

Chtdeock. — The  parish-church  of  St.  Giles, 
Chideock,has  been  renovated,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  the  diocesan 
architect.  All,  save  the  chancel  part,  is  now 
complete.  The  building  is  in  the  main  Perpen- 
dicular Gothic,  and  consists  of  nave,  south  aisle, 
and  porch,  north  transeptal  chapel,  chancel,  and 
an  embattled  tower.  The  aisle  and  nave  are 
divided  by  a  good  arcade  of  four  bays,  which  was 
upwards  of  12  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
This  has  been  put  straight,  a  modern  vestry 
has  been  removed,  and  the  gallery  has  followed 
it.  Mr.  Beer,  of  Wareham,  was  the  builder. 
The  floors  are  of  Purbeck  stone,  bordered  with 
black  and  red  tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  of  Poole.  The  chancel  arch  has  been 
widened  and  heightened.  The  stone  carving 
and  sculptured  figures  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  oak  seating  has  been  re-fixed. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  the  contractor's  foreman  during 
the  works  in  hand.  Tho  cost  up  to  the  present 
is  about  £1,500. 

London  Technical  College.— Prince  Leopold, 
on  Tuesday  week,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  College,  Fins- 
bury,  a  building  adjoining  the  Cowper-strect 
Schools.  The  now  college  will  be  a  plain  building', 
in  the  Classical  style.  It  will  contain  32  rooms, 
comprising  a  large  laboratory,  two  lecture- 
theatres,  class-rooms  fitted  with  appliances  for 
teaching  various  branches  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  mechanics,  rooms  for  drawing,  professors' 
rooms,  workshops,  an  engine-room,  and  clerks' 
offices.  Tho  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings  is 
estimated  at  £20,000  or  £25,000.  Tho  oentral 
building  is  to  bo  at  South  Kensington,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  museums.    The  building 
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at  Finsbury,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  on 
May  10tl),  is  designed  to  meet  tho  special  re- 
quirements of  the  City.  Mr.  Clifton  is  the 
architect  and  Mr.  Peto  the  builder. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquakies  of  Scotland. — At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on 
Monday,  a  paper  was  read  on  undescribed  cup- 
marked  stones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inver- 
ness, by  Mr.  "William  Jolly,  ELM.  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Inverness.  They  are  all  found  on  the 
south  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  of  Inverness.  The  carvings  are 
generally  of  the  simplest  type,  figured  by  the 
late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  in  his  work  on  archaic 
sculpturings — viz.,  plain  shallow  cups  of  vary- 
ing size,  sometimes  surrounded  by  single  rings, 
and  occasionally  with  connecting  gutters.  Some 
are  connected  with  larger  hollow  basins  carved 
in  the  stone.  They  are  mostly  on  sandstone, 
but  occasionally  in  harder  and  unstratified 
stones.  The  number  of  cups  on  single  stones 
varies  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 
They  occur  on  stones  connected  with  standing 
circles  and  with  chambered  cairns,  and  on  sepa- 
rate monoliths ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  Scot- 
land these  sculpturings  have  been  discovered  in 
connection  with  churchyards,  in  which  they 
have  been  utilised  for  monuments  and  grave- 
stones. Mr.  Jolly  described  with  great  minute- 
ness of  detail  a  large  number  of  cup-marked 
stones  which  are  associated  with  chambered 
cairns  at  Clava,  Culbirnie,  and  Corriemony,  a 
still  larger  number  associated  with  stone  circles, 
or  carved  on  the  stones  composing  the  circle, 
examples  of  which  occur  at  Cask  and  Tordar- 
roch  in  Strathnairn,  at  Kiltarlity,  near  Beauly, 
&c.  At  Little  Urchany,  near  Cawdor,  Mr.  Jolly 
found  several  cup-markings  on  a  granite  mono- 
lith forming  one  of  the  stones  of  a  circle.  Many 
were  found  on  isolated  stones.  The  largest  of 
these  is  a  stone  called  Clachmore,  at  Culnakirk, 
Glen  TJrquhart.  It  is  16ft.  long,  above  9ft. 
broad,  with  an  average  thickness  of  1ft.,  and 
has  on  its  upper  surface  no  fewer  than  113  cups, 
20  of  which  are  from  1\  to  4Jin.  diameter,  and 
from  Jin.  to  l^in.  in  depth,  many  of  them  being 
united  by  distinct  grooves.  Other  stones  simi- 
larly marked,  though  the  markings  are  fewer  in 
.number,  were  described  from  Clava,  Moniack 
Castle,  and  at  Kirkton,  Bunchrew,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  ascertained  by  Mr.  J  oily 
was  the  occurrence  of  these  cup-marked  stones 
in  several  of  the  churchyards  of  the  district,  as 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  Barevan,  at  Cawdor  ; 
in  Braeclich  churchyard,  near  Fort-George  sta- 
tion ;  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunlichity,  and  in 
that  of  Glenconvith,  near  Beauly.  Other  cupped 
stones,  like  St.  Columba's  Font  at  Abriochan, 
seemed  to  have  been  originally  ecclesiastical, 
and  one  at  Dunlichity  was  used  within  the 
memory  of  persons  living  as  a  baptismal  font. 
Drawings  of  no  fewer  than  65  stones  of  these 
various  classes  were  exhibited.  In  connection 
with  Mr.  Jolly's  paper  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joass,  of 
Golspie,  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  meeting  a 
cast  of  a  cup-marked  stone  recently  found  at 
Dunrobin,  and  stated  that  he  only  knew  of  five 
such  stones  in  Sutherland. 

YOEKSHTBE    ABCniTECTURAIi     SOCIETY.  —  The 

annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  week,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Dean,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  G.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham, 
had  prepared  a  paper  on  Salton  Church,  which, 
in  his  absence,  was  read  by  the  local  treasurer. 
Salton  church  appeared  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  year  1100,  but  there  was  no  record  of 
the  date.  Early  in  the  13th  century  the  build- 
ing was  greatly  damaged  by  fire,  but  was 
restored  on  a  grander  scale,  and  in  the  loth 
century  other  improvements  were  carried  out  in 
the  edifice.  At  the  Reformation  the  old  church 
suffered  during  the  change  from  certain  ill- 
advised  alterations.  Having  noted  the  reno- 
vating work  effected  in  1639,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  history  and 
state  of  the  building,  describing  its  main 
features.  The  Rev.  G.  Rowe  next  read  a  paper 
on  "  Walter  Giffard,  Archbishop  of  York,  a.d. 
1266—1279."  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn  read  a 
paper  on  Marton-cum-Grafton  Church,  which 
he  described,  stating  that  it  was  of  12th-century 
architecture.    It  was  repaired  and  altered  in 


1722.  Probably  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels.  In  the  demolition  of  the  old 
fabric  to  build  a  new  church  several  interesting 
antiquarian  discoveries  were  made,  which  had 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  new  church  was 
an  example  of  as  conservative  a  restoration  as 
could  well  be  met  with. 

BiEinNGnAM  Architectural  Association. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  Rooms,  Queen's 
College,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Association.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Kendrick,  architects,  of  West  Bromwich,  for 
conducting  the  members  over  the  New  Mission 
Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  ult.  A  paper  on  "Renais- 
sance Architecture,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Essex.  After  the  paper  a  discussion  took  place, 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Essex. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  National  Gallery.— Mr.  Coope,  on  Friday 
last,  asked  whether  the  Government  was  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  further  extension  of  the  buildings 
of  the  National  Gallery,  for  which  plans  were  pre- 
pared some  years  since  by  Mr.  Barry,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  space  not  only  for  those  paintings 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  nation,  but  also  for 
such  additions  as  might  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  gift  or  bequest.  Lord  F.  Cavendish  :  No  appli- 
cation has  been  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  for  further  Bpace.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  present  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  propose  a  further  extension  of  the 
buildings  of  the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Coope  said 
in  consequence  of  the  noble  Lord's  answer  he  would 
give  notice  that  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
he  would  move  that  it  is  desirable  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  further  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery  which  were  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  present  collection,  and  for  future 
additions. 

Memorials  in  Westminster. — Mr.  Macdonald, 
on  Monday,  asked  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  whether  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  the 
public  journals,  that  the  fees  paid  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey  for  permission  to 
erect  a  monument  therein  to  the  late  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield  would  amount  to  about  £400  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  those  fees  would  be  the  private  emolument 
of  the  Dean  and  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter,  or 
to  what  purpose  they  were  applied.  Lord  F. 
Cavendish  :  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  which  I  have 
made  into  the  statement  quoted  by  my  hon.  friend, 
I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  no  fees  what- 
ever paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  monuments 
erected  at  the  public  expense.  Any  fees  for 
private  monuments  are  expended  entirely  on  the 
support  of  the  fabric,  and  no  portion  whatever  goes 
to  the  private  emolument  of  the  Dean  or  of  any 
member  of  the  Chapter.  I  am  obliged  to  my  hon. 
friend  for  asking  me  this  question,  and.  thus 
enabling  me  to  remove  an  entirely  erroneous  mis- 
conception on  the  subject. 

Cement  Manotactubes.— Mr.  Warton,  on  Mon- 
day, asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  he  could  state  the  number  of  work- 
people employed  by  cement  manufacturers  in 
England  ;  and  whether  any  complaints  had  been 
received  by  the  Local  Government  Board  from  in- 
habitants of  parishes  where  cement  works  were 
carried  on.  Mr.  Dodson  :  I  have  no  information 
as  to  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  in 
cement  works  in  England  ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  there  are  altogether  between  100 
and  150  of  such  works.  The  Local  Government 
Board  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  received  any 
formal  complaints  from  sanitary  authorities  where 
these  works  are  carried  on  ;  but  complaints  were 
made  by  residents  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  the  Board  themselves  have  received  complaints 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  these  works  from  persons 
affected  by  them,  and  notably  from  the  pilots  and 
others  interested  in  the  traffic  of  the  River 
Thames. 


Wycliffe  Baptist  Chapel,  King's-road,  Reading, 
was  opened  for  worship  on  Wednesday  week.  It 
is  Byzantine  in  style,  and  the  plan  is  that  of  an 
oblong,  with  the  angles  rounded  off  internally. 
The  chief  part  is  of  red  and  grey  bricks,  with 
moulded  brick  dressings,  and  a  portico  in  Corsehill 
stone.  Tho  chapel  seats,  including  a  gallery  sur- 
rounding three  sides,  600  persons,  and  the  cost  has 
been  £3,600.  Mr.  W.  Eavenscroft,  of  Reading, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Charles  Filewood,  of 
the  same  town,  the  builder. 

A  new  exhibition  gallery  is  being  erected  at  the 
British  Museum  for  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Messrs. 
McLachlan  and  Sons  are  the  contractors. 
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Cnrrapoitiictta 

— — 

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — In  your  last  number,  a  correspondent 
objects  to  the  style  of  getting  up  architectural 
drawings  as  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
From  his  opening  paragraph,  I  would  infer  that 
he  is  not  an  architect  by  profession.  He  com- 
pares, I  consider,  very  unfairly  the  architectural 
drawings  with  the  paintings  and  other  works 
exhibited  there.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
architecture  labours  under  the  disadvantage, 
when  compared  with  those,  that  it  alone  is  repre- 
sented by  unfinished  work  :  the  real  exhibition 
of  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  buildings 
themselves.  To  compare  the  arts  fairly  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Academy,  painting  should  be 
represented  by  the  first  sketches,  which  in  many 
cases  are  in  monochrome  or  charcoal ;  and 
sculpture  by  the  first  sketches  or  models  in  clay 
on  a  small  scale.  Again,  granting  that  it  is 
possible  to  represent  the  buildings  in  a  more 
artistic  manner  with  colour,  can  it  he  expected 
that  if  the  architects  have  their  eyes  and  hands 
so  practised  to  execute  them  thus,  they  would 
also  be  able  to  have  that  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  practical  work  which  is  more  im- 
portant ?  The  Academy  at  present,  and  I 
consider  rightly,  gives  a  preference  to  those 
drawings  executed  by  the  architects  themselves, 
showing  that  the  employment  of  professional 
artists  for  getting  up  perspectives  is  discouraged. 
This  was  the  method  generally  adopted  only  a 
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few  years  ago,  and  is  still  used  amongst  a  cer- 
tain class  of  architects  for  competition  purposes, 
plenty  of  colour  and  bad  drawing  being  the 
rule.  Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  drawings 
exhibited  in  architecture  at  the  R.A.  are  com- 
petition works,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  old  method 
will  not  revive,  a  large  amount  of  fraud  being 
perpetrated  by  representing  the  building 
materials  of  colours  different  to  those  intended 
to  be  used,  of  introducing  skies,  fore  and  back- 
grounds not  in  keeping  with  our  climate,  and  in 
general  in  representing  inthe  drawing  a  harmony 
or  contrast  of  colour  which  could  not  be  found 
in  the  real  thing.  The  artistic  and  honest 
water-colour  drawings  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse 
and  a  few  other  architects  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  these  :  they  are  neither  made  for  purposes 
of  competition  nor  deception,  but  are  such  as  I 
believe  your  correspondent  would  like  to  see 
general.  This  should  not  be  the  case,  for  though 
good  in  themselves,  they  would  lead  to  that 
style  for  competition  work  which  has  already 
been  condemned. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  more  and 
better  colour  has  been  used  in  architecture 
with  the  use  of  simple  black  and  white  for 
the  perspective  drawings,  and  colour  should  be 
more  surely  felt  in  the  building  than  in  its 
representation.  Further  the  use  of  black  and 
white  has  brought  in  the  use  of  truer  and  better 
drawing,  andmany,  so  far  from  being  "  lifeless," 
are  so  good  that  the  majority  of  exhibitors  in 
painting  would  fail  to  equal  them  were  they  to 
try.  Since  the  days  of  Albert  Diirer,  no  artist, 
on  the  authority  of  some,  has  been  equal  to  Mr. 
R.  Norman  Shaw  in  drawing  with  black  and 
white,  and  he,  though  the  best,  is  only  one  of 
several,  whose  productions  do  not  deserve  such 
an  epithet. — I  am,  &c,  H.M. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  ITS 
TEACHING. 
Sir,  — Avery  great  deal  has  been  said  at  different 
times  about  the  Royal  Academy  ;  but,  perhaps, 
no  one  has  said  anything  better,  or  more  en- 
couraging, than  did  President  Leighton  the  other 
evening  at  the  annual  dinner.  Not  to  dwell  on 
his  kindly  notice  of  those  whom  death  has  taken 
away — for  none,  it  is  certain,  are  spared:  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  wise  and  the  simple,  those 
who  are  successful,  and  those  who  utterly  fail, 
all  disappear  in  their  turn.  None  were  for- 
gotten— and  I  would  but  add  a  word  to  what  the 
President  said  about  William  B  urges.  It  is 
certain  that  no  more  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  and 
"Mediaeval"  architecture  existed,  or  exists. 
"Gothic"  architecture  was  in  him,  and  had 
he  risen  suddenly  from  the  midst  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  could  hardly  have  been  more  of  a 
"Goth"  than  he  was.  I  often  battled  with 
him  on  this  theme,  and  urg-ed  the  impossibility 
of  reviving  a  dead,  style  of  architecture  in  the 
way  now  attempted,  as  that  of  the  revival  of  a 
dead  language.  As  simply  a  teaching  element, 
all  is  well  enough.  In  this  he  agreed,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  no  better  way  of  keeping  in 
grateful  remembrance  an  enthusiastic  artist  could 
be  devised  than  in  the  judicious  and  the  thought- 
ful carrying  out  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's 
Academy  School  plans  and  suggestions.  I 
would,  therefore,  by  way  of  in  mcmoriam,  say  a 
few  words  about  this  new  plan,  and  would  plead 
for  a  little  alteration  in  its  terms.  On  this  sub- 
ject, practical  by,  of  this  programme  of  the  new 
Academy  School,  as  sketched  out  by  the  President, 
how  much  might  be  said  P  As  a  painter,  he  will 
not  refuse  the  aid,  in  words,  at  least,  of  any  who 
have  been  occupied  with  practical  work,  and  in 
concert  with  those  wrho,  nowadays,  do  the  actual 
work  of  art,  and  certainly  of  architecture.  I 
may  fairly  say  I  have  had  some  little  personal  ex- 
perience, and  have  given  the  whole  subject  more 
than  ordinary  thought.  There  are  broadly  three 
subject-matters  for  consideration— Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  "Decorative"  (if  we  may  use 
the  term  in  place  of  a  better)  Painting,  or  mural 
painting,  as  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  put  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so  vast  a  theme  in 
few  words,  so  that  I  would  confine  my  remarks 
at  the  moment  to  Sculpture,  in  the  Academy 
sense  of  the  term,  and  to  this  would  add  coming 
in  its  architectural  sense.  To  leave  the  Academy 
School  for  a  moment.  It  ia  well-nigh  impossible 
to  witness  a  more  melancholy  sight,  or  to  con- 
template a  more  sad  waste  of  time,  than  is  to  be 
seen,  on  any  day,  than  that  of  the  many  indus- 
trious btudents  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
places,  spending,  as  they  do,  so  many,  many 


hours,  and  days,  and  even  weeks,  in  the  elabo- 
rate, and  never-to-be-finished  "stippled"  draw- 
ings of  the  many  antique  statues,  from  the 
famous  "Torso,"  to  others  of  them,  which  would 
seem  hardly  worthy  of  so  much,  and  such  close 
copying.  In  not  a  few  cases,  this  costly 
draughtsmanship  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
trouble  of  covering  so  much  paper  surface  with 
with  one  even  chalk  tint — the  very  outlines  of 
the  limbs  at  times  almost  forgotten,  in  the  work 
of  getting  an  even  chalk-covered  surface.  Surely 
this  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  what  is  the  final 
object  of  the  would-be  and  future  sculptor, 
but  not  only  to  know,  in  detail,  a  something  of 
the  human  form,  but  to  be  able  to  render  it  in 
the  round,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed — to  model 
it,  as  recommended  by  the  President  —  and, 
finally,  to  cut  it  out  of  the  solid  block  of  stone 
or  marble  ?  It  is  but  the  means  to  an  end,  or 
rather  the  learning  to  do  a  somewhat  towards 
the  realisation  of  that  end.  But  even  if  success- 
ful, at  what  a  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  and  how 
entirely  different  from  the  way  of  work  of  those 
who  themselves  brought  into  existence  those  very 
antique  figures  themselves,  and  from  which  we 
get,  or  are  supposed  to  get,  so  much  instruction 
and  inspiration.  All  know  what  this  method  is, 
and  all  must  have  seen  it  in  action,  and  must 
seen  the  results  of  it.  Is  there  no  better  plan,  I 
would  ask,  and  if  there  be,  would  it  not  be 
worthy  of  trial,  in  a  school  so  famous  as  that  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ?  I  have  had,  it  is  true,  but 
a  limited  and  short  experience  of  a  plan  of  doing 
this  work  altogether  different  from  this,  and 
from  the  Academy  art  system  as  proposed.  It 
certainly  succeeded  even  beyond  expectation, 
though  so  little  of  it.  The  student,  or  work- 
man, in  the  first  place,  made  a  measuied  draw- 
ing, full  size,  if  possible,  in  outline  of  the  object, 
whatever  it  might  be,  with  only  just  so  much  of 
"shading"  as  to  render  the  drawing  more  em- 
phatic, and  more  full  of  instruction,  in  the  act 
of  rendering  it.  He  then  went  to  work  on  the 
actual  stone  block  itself,  and  made  a  copy,  as  far 
as  his  power  over  the  material,  and  his  aptitude 
in  the  use  of  hammer  and  chisel  went,  ard  could 
carry  him.  But  details  only  can,  perhaps,  be 
undertaken  first — as  the  head,  or  the  arm,  or  the 
foot  of  a  figure,  or  a  single  acanthus  leaf,  or  a 
patera  from  the  antique,  or  a  bit  of  Gothic  de- 
tail from  a  cathedral  doorway — all,  be  it  observed, 
genuine  work,  and  unrestored  work,  for  this 
last  fearful  process  of  restoration  blots  out  and 
cuts  away  bodily,  and  washes  out,  the  very  im- 
press of  the  hand  and  mind  of  the  artist- 
workman  who  created  the  original  work.  This 
was  not,  it  is  true,  the  old  way  of  work,  either 
in  Antique  or  in  Gothic  days ;  but  it  needs  must 
be  so  in  our  own,  for  we  nowadays  live  entirely 
in  and  on  the  copying  of  the  past,  and  do  but 
reproduce  what  those  who  have  gone  before  have 
set  us  to  copy. 

I  would,  with  all  possible  respect,  commend 
this  plan  to  the  consideration  of  President 
Leighton,  and  his  brother  Academicians  ;  they 
will  find  it  on  trial  succeed  past  their  expecta- 
tions. My  own  experience  was,  it  is  true,  so 
short,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  citing  ;  but  the 
little  I  could  venture  on  augured  the  best  for  the 
student,  actually  producing  in  his  efforts  to 
copy  the  model  before  him,  archaic  work,  and  a 
something  real  as  a  test  of  his  power.  I  have 
supposed  here  that  the  student  is  a  novice,  both 
in  drawing  and  sculpture,  and  has  to  acquire 
both,  so  that  it  must  depend  on  the  instructor  to 
say  when  he  may  with  advantage  leave  the 
paper,  and  go  onto  the  "round."  The  Presi- 
dent urged  the  modelling  in  clay.  I  can  but 
hope  that  he  will  reconsider  this  item.  I  can 
assure  him  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  takes 
up  the  time  which  might  be  so  profitably  spent  on 
the  stone,  or  wood  itself.  In  a  hasty  moment, 
and  to  realise  a  fine  thought,  this  clay  may  do 
its  work  in  the  hands  of  a  Michael  Angelo  ;  but 
in  feeble  hands  it  but  serves  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses— it  hands  over  the  real  work,  the  work  on 
the  stone  block,  to  the  mere  manipulative  work- 
man, and  to  those  working  with  their  hands  only. 
It  serves  but  to  perpetuate  that  bane  of  the  day 
and  hour — the  art-manufacturing  mode  of  art- 
production  now  seen  everywhere  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
itself. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  here  which 
must  not  bo  forgotten,  and  it  is  that  tho  models, 
whatever  they  may  be  —  whether  figures,  or 
foliage,  or  ornament — must  be  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  antique  objects  from  which  they  arc 
taken.    A  fine  plaster  cast  of  the  Torso,  simply 


oiled,  to  give  it  colour,  is  all  but  as  good  for  the 
purposes  of  the  student  and  copyist  as  the  marble 
original  itself  ;  but  once  cover  tbis  with  coatings 
of  paint  or  wash,  all  the  real  life  and  the  genius 
in  it  simply  vanishes  !  The  handwriting  of  the 
artist  workman  of  it  disappears,  and  its  great 
teaching  power  and  inspiration  as  the  work  of 
such  is  gone.  Good  and  untampered-with  models 
for  study  would  seem  to  be  all-essential.  I  say 
this,  in  all  earnestness,  in  face  of  the  fearful 
work  now  going  on  at  the  British  Museum  and 
South  Kensington,  where  all  the  "antiques" 
are  going  through  a  process,  I  presume  to  be 
systematically  repeated,  of  washing  and  cleaning 
with  strong  alkalied  water,  scrubbed  into  the 
marble  or  stone  by  ro-jgh  hands,  and  all  but 
taking  the  marble  surface,  as  well  as  the  "  dirt," 
as  it  is  called,  clean  away  from  the  object  so 
operated  on.  All  the  colour — the  antique  colour — • 
goes,  too,  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  out  a  way  better  calculated  to 
take  all  the  "art-life,"  if  I  may  coin  a  term  out 
of  the  object  so  operated  on.  It  is  truly  a  cruel, 
new,  and  thoroughly  modern  device  ! 

One  word  more,  if  I  may  say  it,  out  of  many. 
I  have  the  most  pleasant  remembrances  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  I  was  there  with  the  clever 
painter  Millais,  who  promises  every  now  and  then 
so  much —  shall  I  say  it  ?— a  something  really  great, 
and  would  just  allude  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  President,  who  tells  us  that  he  in- 
tends to  personally  interest  himself  in  the  new 
work,  why  he  whiles  with  his  council  to  limit 
the  time  of  the  studentship  from  seven  to  six 
years.  "Whom  can  this  gratify  or  benefit?  All 
must  have  been  right  glad  to  hear  that  the  time 
had  been  extended  to  ten  years,  at  the  least,  or 
even  longer ;  for  what  artist  is  there  who  is  not 
a  student  and  a  learner,  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life  ?  or  who  is  there  who,  having  been  a  learner 
within  the  Academy  walls  does  not  wish,  now  and 
then,  to  see  it  and  its  art  treasures  again,  if  but 
for  an  hour;  to  catch  again  a  glimpse  of  the  Torso 
of  the  Vatican,  or  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  or 
the  full  volume  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  not 
a  few  other  tilings  not  to  be  seen  or  got  at  else- 
where? How  much,  indeed,  might  the  Royal 
Academy  yet  do  for  art  and  for  artists  without 
in  any  way  damag-ing  or  lessening  itself  in  the 
world's  estimation,  not,  perhaps,  by  the  follow- 
ing the  common  and  beaten  roads  always,  but  by 
the  showing  to  the  outer  world  that  there  are 
others  and  untrodden  ones  ? 

C.  Beuce  Allen. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — The  inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
just  written  to  a  client  as  to  the  present  debated 
subject  of  quantities  ;  which,  if  of  use  to  others, 
is  at  your  service. — I  am,  &c, 

J.  P.  Seddon, 

1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  May  16. 


1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

16  May,  18S1. 

IN  EE  "  QUANTITIES." 

Dear  Sir,— I  advise  you,  1st,  to  have  quantities  for 
your  proposed  work  taken  out,  as  it  is  necessary  in  such  a 
case  as  yours. 

2nd.  To  pay  a  fair  price  for  them  in  consideration  of 
the  work  done  in  preparing  them,  and  not  for  assuming 
any  responsibility  as  their  correctness. 

3rd.  To  accept  that  responsibility  yourself,  and  to  let 
them  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract,  for  to  throw  the 
responsibility  on  the  contractor  is  unjust,  as,  practically, 
he  has  to  swallow  them  whole,  having  no  means  of  test- 
ing them,  unless,  of  course,  in  his  contract  he  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  risk ;  and  to  throw  them  on  the  quantity 
surveyor  is  equally  unjust,  unless  he  be  paid  proportion- 
ately for  taking  that  risk. 

4th.  Employ  a  quantity  surveyor  in  whom  you  can  place 
confidence,  or  direct  me  to  do  so,  and  believe  me  to  he, 
yours  faithfully,  John  P.  Seddon. 


THE  FIRE  IN  THE  HAY'MARKET,  CIVIL 
SERVICE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  SOCIETY'S 
STORES. 

Sir, — I  have  to  ask  you  to  kindly  insert  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  Mr.  Thomas  Verity's  letter  in 
to-day's  Building  News,  which  will  end  my  part 
in  this  correspondence. 

That  Mr.  Yerity  should  havo  drawn  such  an  ob- 
viously erroneous  inference  from  my  remarks  in 
your  previous  number  on  the  above  subject  I  most 
sincerely  regret. 

My  letter  was  simply  written  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  more  information  upon  a  somewhat  vague 
portion  of  an  otherwise  interesting  and  instructive 
article ;  which  information  is  most  kindly  tendered 
in  the  remarks  advanced  to-day  by  Messieurs  Verity 
and  Max  am  Ende. 

I  should  like  to  he  allowed  to  elucidate,  briefly, 
how  I  ai rived  at  the  result  stated  in  my  last. 

From  tho  subjoined  plan,  which  plan  formed  the 
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basis  of  rny  computation,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  get 
a  sectional  area  of  76  square  inches,  aud  the  break- 
ing weight,  assuming  the  length  of  stanchion  (as  I 
unhappily  did)  to  be  10  feet,  will  be  27  tons  per 


square  inch  of  section.  These  results  now  multi- 
plied one  by  the  other,  and  divided  by  the  universal 
safety  factor  10,  will  give  the  result  I  previously 
adduced— viz.,  safe  load  for  such  stanchions,  205 
tons  each. 

After  this  explanation,  Sir,  there  appear  two 
duties  that  commend  themselves  to_  my  mind  as 
devolving  imperatively  upon  Mr.  Verity. 

First,  to  admit  that  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  real 
gist  and  purport  of  my  remarks  iu  dogmatically 
affirming  that  "Mr.  Hurley  ironically  suggests" 
anything. 

Second,  to  withdraw  the  said  uncalled-for  and 
infelicitous  phrase. — I  am,  &c, 

Alfred  C.  Htjeley. 
4,   Cumberland-terrace,  Lloyd-square,  W.C., 
May  13. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT. 
Sie, — In  your  reporter's  account  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  Architects  at  this  church,  he, 
in  error,  attributed  the  restoration  which  took 
place  in  1864  to  our  firm.  The  work  was  done 
under  the  joint  superintendence  of  Professor  T. 
Hayter  Lewis  and  the  late  Mr.  Slater,  and  it  was 
through  our  connection  with  the  former  at  that 
time  that  we  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the  working 
drawings  and  describe  the  repairs  at  that  time 
executed. — We  are,  &c, 

Peeey  and  Reed. 
9,  John-street,  Adelplr,  London,  W.C. 
May  17. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  mission-room  in 
connection  with  the  Leeds  parish-church  was  laid 
in  St.  Peter's- square  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
new  premises  will  include  a  schoolroom,  62ft.  by 
30ft.,  entered  from  St.  Peter'a-square,  and  two 
class-rooms,  each  2lft.  by  13ft.  The  style  is  Early 
Gothic  ;  the  walls  are  of  pressed  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  a  carved  panel  representing  the  Good 
Shepherd  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  the 
west  front.  The  interior  of  the  mission-room  will 
be  of  pressed  brick,  with  an  open  timber  roof,  and 
will  provide  accommodation  for  260  worshippers. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Chorley,  15,  Park-row, 
Leeds. 

Messrs.  Roht.  Boyle  and  Son  are  at  present 
applying  their  complete  system  of  ventilation  and 
air-pump  ventilators  to  Knowsley  Hall,  Lord 
Derby's  seat,  in  Lancashire. 

A  brass  eagle  lectern  has  just  been  placed  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Mansfield.  It  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  London  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

A  new  telescope-gasholder,  having  a  capacity  of 
200,000  cubic  feet,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the 
Torquay  gas-works,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Willey  and  Co.,  gas-engineers,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Marsh,  clerk  of  works  at  the  Cumberland 
County  Industrial  School,  was  last  week  elected 
surveyor  to  the  local  board  of  Cockermouth,  at  a 
silary  of  £80  a  year. 

The  Plumstead  surveyorship  is  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Thorne,  of  Lee.  We 
understand  that  the  local  committee,  to  whom  the 
matter  is  referred,  will  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  gentleman  at  £200  a  year,  to  include  his 
whole  services,  and  that  applications  will  be 
received  up  to  June  4.  An  advertisement  will  pro- 
bably appear  in  this  paper  next  week,  giving 
particulars. 

A  fine  art  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  at  Plymouth, 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  and  a  temporary  building 
adjoining,  100ft.  by  40ft.,  on  Monday  next.  The 
entries  have  been  very  numerous,  tho  catalogue  ex- 
tending to  100  pages. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6504.]— Strength  of  Cement  Concrete  Beams, 
&c.—  Do  any  correct  data  exist  for  estimating  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  cement  concrete  beams  or  slabs,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  strength  of  iron  or  wood  beams  may  be 
calculated  ?— N.  C. 

[6505.]— Sanitary.— I  have  a  cast-iron  external  soil- 
pipe  fixed  in  a  chase.  At  the  top  end  of  this  is  a  lead 
elbow  which  connects  a  P-trap  of  w.c.  I  wish  to  venti- 
late the  soil-pipe  by  connecting  a  zinc  pipe  to  the  lead 
elbow,  which  zinc  pipe  I  propose  carrying  up  above  the 
roof.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  your  able 
correspondents  whether  zinc  is  a  metal  suitable  for  the 
purpose— i.e.,  will  it  withstand  the  sewer-gas  fora  reason- 
able time  ? — B. 

[6506.]— Seventeenth- Century  Work.  -  What 
name  would  correctly  apply  to  a  country  house  built 
between  the  years  1662  and  1670  !  Is  it  too  late  to  be 
called  Jacobean,  or  would  Stuart  be  the  better  term? 
And  what  would  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  house 
erected  at  that  period  by  a  rich  Cavalier ?  I  have  con- 
sulted Fergusson,  Stevenson,  Eoger  Smith,  and  Sir  E, 
Beckett,  and  they  all  skip  from  uueen  Elizabeth  (Had- 
don  Hall,  Wollaton,  &c. )  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
the  Classical  revival  in  the  18th  century,  leaving  conjees 
ture  to  fill  the  gap.  The  names  of  any  manor-house  or 
houses  erected  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  would  be 
welcome.  Would  their  characteristics  be  very  unlike 
those  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.— of  Holland  House  for 
example?  And  were  the  interior  arrangements  like  those 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  when  the  chief  feature  was  the  great 
hall,  with  its  dais,  minstrels'  gallery,  and  carved  screen, 
and  the  liviDg  rooms  and  chief  saloons  were  not  on  the 
ground-floor,  but  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  was 
the  hall  as  now,  merely  a  secondary  leature,  with  the  sit- 
ting-rooms symmetrically  disposed  to  right  and  left  of  it, 
and  on  the  ground-floor  ?  And  was  the  quadrangle 
or  I  i  shape  still  prevalent,  or  were  houses  built  in  a 
simple  square?  An  answer  to  these  queries  would  greatly 
oblige— A  Student. 

L6507.]— The  Midland  Station  Roof,  St.  Pan- 
eras. — Any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  this  will  be 
highly  appreciated  by-EsiBaYO  Engineer. 

[6508.]  — Preserving-  Half-Timber  Work.— I 

am  just  about  to  erect  some  half -timber  gables,  and  want 
the  timber  a  dull  black,  without  the  gloss  that  black 
paint  would  have.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  me  a  recipe  for  the  above  that  would  both  pre- 
serve the  timber  and  give  the  effect  I  require  ? — Luscus. 

[6509.]— Wood  Floors.— Writer  would  be  pleased 
to  know,  through  the  replies  of  your  valuable  paper,  as 
to  which  is  considered  the  best  kind  (and  sizes)  of  solid 
wood  block  floor  for  ground  floor  of  school  buildings ; 
also  best  mode  of  laying  same.  Also  to  know  the  best 
mode  of  constructing  wood  floor  of  one  pair  floor  school, 
so  as  to  be  sound-proof. — T.  E. 

[6510.]— Interest  on  Contract  Sums. —  If  a 

builder  undertakes  a  very  large  contract  on  a  schedule  of 
prices,  payment  to  be  made  on  the  certificate  of  the  sur- 
veyor, and  is  kept  out  of  large  sums  of  money  for  several 
months  at  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  works  not  having 
been  measured  up,  can  he  claim  the  interest,  representing 
in  this  case,  say,  £4,000  at  5  per  cent.,  from  his  client,  or  is 
the  surveyor  liable  ?  The  fees  are  paid  half  by  the 
builder  and  half  by  client.  The  builder  has  frequently 
complained  to  client  of  the  hardship  of  being  underpaid, 
and  the  client  has  remonstrated  with  surveyor  frjm 
time  to  time  about  delay  in  measuring  up  for  certificates. 
— Scot. 


REPLIES. 

[6462.]— Floor  40ft.  Span.— One  of  your  corre- 
spondents in  "Intercommunication"  asks  how  to  con* 
struct  a  room  40ft.  wide,  70ft.  long,  without  columns,  and 
with  bedrooms  and  trussed  root  above.  I  suppose  the 
space  below  the  room  is  divided  in  some  way  so  that  he 
can  get  supports  for  girders  to  carry  the  floor,  and  the 
floor  above,  with  the  partitions,  could  be  very  well  carried 
by  making  the  roof  trusses  of  extra  strength,  and  hang- 
ing floor  partitions  and  all  from  them  by  means  of  iron 
rods  carried  down  between  the  studs.  This  is  a  common 
construction  with  us. — Yankee,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

[6475.]  —  Advantages    of  Centrolineads.  — 

"  W.  M."  is  mistaken  when  he  says  "Hugh  McLachlan 
has  evidently  never  used  a  centrolinead,"  though  he 
might  be  right  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reply.  If  he  is 
right,  I  should  feel  obliged  with  further  explanations 
from  himself  and  others.  "T.  D."  and  "W.  M."  agree 
that  a  centrolinead  works  either  right  hand  or  left  by  re- 
versing the  arms.  "E.  C.  T.,"  on  the  other  hand,  says 
"  every  centrolinead  works  either  right-hand  or  left-hand 
without  reversing  the  arms.  Occasionally  two  may  be 
needed,  and  one  will  often  serve  for  both  setting  it  by  one 
edge  for  one  hand  and  by  the  other  edge  for  the  other 
hand."     I  have  two  centrolineads,  and  at  present  use 
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one  for  vanishing  points  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other 
for  those  on  the  left.  It  is  certainly  the  simplest  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  Have  given  a  little  time  to  experiment- 
ing to  see  if  I  could  work  the  results  mentioned  by 
"T.  D  ,"  "W.  M  ,"  and  "E.  C.  T.,"  but  at  present 
without  success.  Supposing  the  arms  can  be  reversed,  I 
believe  the  brass  threads  of  the  screws  must  be  either  in- 
jured or,  perchance,  will  not  fit,  the  holes  and  slots  not 
corresponding  exactly  enough  when  altered  from  their 


first  position  ;  you  may  also  so  reverse  the  arms  or  the 
instrument  that  the  drawing  edges  are  not  in  their  proper 
place.  Possibly  I  have  not  learnt  how  to  reverse  the 
arms  to  work  properly  on  both  hands ;  if  so,  would  like  the 
explanation  how  it  is  done  with  diagram.  "  E.  C.  T." 
is  plainer  when  he  says  "one"  centrolinead  "will  often 
serve  for  both  setting  it  by  one  edge  for  one  hand,  and 
by  the  other  for  the  other  hand  "  I  find  it  is  so,  but  the 
lines  drawn  by  the  edge  h  are  slightly  inaccurate,  as  they 
are  only  parallel  with  those  approaching  the  vanishing- 
point  ;  this  can  be  found  by  experiment,  the  error  u  fchi  re 
although  slight,  and  the  further  off  the  vanishing-point 
the  less  the  error,  so  that  often  it  might  be  passed  over. 
It  is  also  a  waste  of  time  to  alter  one  centrolinead  every 
now  and  then  to  suit  various  vanishing-points.  What  I 
know  of  the  centrolinead  at  present  is  derived  from  ex- 
perience only,  I  can  only  make  one  work  properly  on  both 
hands  by  working  one  of  those  upside  down.  The  Editor 
is  kind  enough  to  allow  us  the  "  Intercommunication  " 
columns  to  assist  one  another  and  often  to  criticise  and 
discuss  the  question  so  that  the  truth  is  elicited  ;  if  I  am 
still  wrong  I  am  ready  to  learn  what  is  right  should  any- 
one be  kind  enough  to  show  myself  and  others  who  may 
be  ignorant.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  by  the  discussions  in 
the  replies  of  these  columns  how  much  interest  is  now 
taken  in  them  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
replies  were  very  few  in  number. — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6481.]— Brick  Stains.— The  stains  mentioned  by 
"J.  H.  H."  are  to  be  seen  not  only  in  brickwork,  but 
also  stonework.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  better  than  to 
leave  time  to  work  its  own  remedy.  The  stains  appear  to 
be  caused  by  the  drying  of  good  stone  lima  mortar,  the 
water  drawing  out  with  it  an  efflorescence  resembling 
that  caused  by  the  salt  in  sea-sand  when  used  in  mortar. 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  chemical  production  in  both  cases, 
and,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  in  bad  brickwork  when  the 
mortar  is  made  of  river  or  pit-sand,  look  upon  it  as  a  good 
sign  rather  than  otherwise.  Many  hold  that  stronger 
work  is  obtained  by  using  sea  instead  of  river  or  pit.-sand ; 
but  when  sea-sand  is  used  the  stains  are  likely  to  reap- 
pear continually,  notwithstanding  washing  of  the  sand. 
I  should  say  in  the  case  of  "J.  H.  H."  leave  it  alone, 
the  stain  is  a  sign  of  good  work,  and  will  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  so  disappear. — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6482  ]  —Building  Construction.  —  There  are 
several  works  on  this  subject.  Tarn's  "  Science  of  Build- 
ing" is  a  theoretical  work  of  first-class  character,  it  goes, 
however,  a  little  more  into  mathematics  than  the  preface 
would  lead  you  to  suppose.  I,  however,  questien  whether 
construclion  can  be  properly  understood  without.  David- 
son's small  work  on  "Building  Construction,"  published 
by  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Dobson's  "Art  of  Building,"  in  Weale's  series,  is  a  good 
work,  for  practical  knowledge  about  the  best  I  know  of, 
though  sometimes  a  little  faulty  in  theory.  Dempsey's 
"  Builder's  Guide  "  has  also  good  practical  information, 
it  is  larger  than  the  others,  with  plenty  of  cuts,  at  parts 
behind  the  age.  Other  works  on  the  subject  have  been 
brought  out  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  and  George  Eobson, 
these  I  have  not  studied.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6487.]  —  "Valuations  of  Property.  —  "  Young 
Valuer's"  want  is  one  generally  experienced  by  all 
young  surveyors.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  book  published 
giving  the  information  required.  Tarbuck's  little  trea- 
tise on  "House  Property"  may  be  consulted,  but,  as  a 
rule,  surveyors  have  to  pick  up  the  routine  of  report- 
making  in  the  office.  Each  valuer  has  usually  his  own 
forms,  and  there  is  no  rule  to  follow  in  the  framing  of 
reports,  further  than  that  they  should  be  clearly  and  con- 
cisely worded.— G.  H.  G. 

L6489.]— Examinations  in  Building  Line  and 
Architecture.— "Builder  aud  Architect"  had  better 
make  up  his  mind  which  of  these  businesses  he  is 
desirous  of  following.  He  cannot  well  do  both,  as  they 
are  distinct  occupations.  If  he  goes  in  for  architecture, 
he  had  better  write  for  the  particulars  and  syllabus  of  the 
examination  established  by  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  devote  himself  to  the  studies  required.— 
G.  H.  G. 

[6489.]— Examination  in  Building  Line  and 
Architecture.—"  VV.  M."  need  not  be  so  hard  on  the 
querist  who  styles  himself  "  Builder  and  Architect."  To 
hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone  is  uncharitable,  and  "  W.  M." 
does  not  answer  in  any  way  the  query  put,  therefore  he 
might  have  kept  quiet.  I  believe  that  until  this  century 
the  business  of  builder  and  architect  have  been  combined 
in  the  same  individual,  even  in  this  some  most  important 
works  have  been  thus  carried  out,  that  the  old  plan  has 
not  yet  died  out  in  the  provinces  whence  I  suppose  querist 
is  and  also  that  in  some  European  countries  it  still  remains 
without  any  division  whatever.  On  the  other  hand  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  man  of  note  in  Britain  who  com- 
bines what  are  now  known  as  two  separate  businesses, 
though  some  noted  architects  have  commenced  their  busi- 
ness-life in  a  builder's  workshop  or  office,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  hanging  an  application  for  Associateship 
in  the  meeting-room  of  the  E.I.B.A.,  the  candidate  having 
spent  many  of  his  first  years  with  builders,  and  after- 
wards with  a  quantity  surveyor  before  he  took  to  archi- 
tecture. Indeed,  without  doubt,  this  is  the  best  practical 
training  for  an  architect,  and  if  he  has  in  himself  innate 
art  tendencies,  by  educating  these  he  may  become  a  truly 
good  architect.  "  Builder  and  Architect "  will  not  obtain 
a  direct  reply  to  his  question,  as  there  are  no  such  exami- 
nations ;  the  nearest  approach  to  what  he  requires  are  the 
Government  Science  Examinations  on  Building  Con- 
struction held  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  our  island  ;  in 
London  there  are  also  the  lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Building  Construction  in  which  examinations  are  held  and 
certificates  granted  at  the  University,  Burlington-street, 
the  examinations  of  the  E  LB.  A.  and  the  architectural 
school  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6490.]— Lincolnshire.— Barton,  Croyland,  Great 
Grimsby,  Louth,  Moulton,  Thornton,  Whaplode,  and 
Worlabye ;  also  Peterborough  and  Newark,  just  over  the 
borders.  This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  list  of  the  most 
important  places  to  be  visited,  but  in  all  named  there  is 
S'imething  worthy  to  be  noted.  I  believe  nearly  every 
village  in  England  possesses  a  church  or  other  object  of 
interest  so  that  no  tourist  can  go  far  wrong.— Hugh 
McLachlan. 

[6493.]— Hoop  Iron  Bond.— This  should  be  well 
tarred  and  sanded  before  use,  the  first  as  a  preservative 
and  the  second  as  a  key  for  the  mortar.   I  do  not  believe 
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that  the  tar  will  keep  on  permanently  unless  the  bond  is 
well  suriounded  by  the  mortar,  so  that  air  cannot  reach 
it:  if  any  tar  is  chipped  or  wears  off  in  one  place,  by  the 
action  of  air  and  water  oxidation  will  ensue,  spread  itself 
between  the  tar  and  the  iron,  splitting  off  the  former  and 
lifting  the  walls  as  mentioned  in  query.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  iron  is  well  tarred  and  built  in  or  surrounded 
with  good  mortar,  no  oxidation  will  occur,  the  mortar 
after  a  time  being  the  best  preservative.  In  proof  whereof 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  "  during  the  repairs  at  the 
Tower  of  London  some  years  ago,  some  pieces  of  wrought 
iron  were  exhibited  that  had  been  built  in  the  masonry 
four  hundred  years,  and  were  then  as  sound  and  clean  as 
when  first  forged." — Hugh  McLaculajj. 

[6194.]  —  Painting1  Queen  Anne  Work.— For 

this  there  is  no  colour  better  than  white.  Olive  green  may 
be  used  for  doors.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6195.]— Vegetation  on  Stone. -If  the  vegetation 
is  thick,  a  knife  or  some  pointed  instrument  must  be  used 
to  remove  the  bulk.  Otherwise  a  good  scrubbing  for  the 
whole  or  to  finish,  throwing  over  a  pail  or  so  of  water  to 
clean  off.  When  the  stone  has  dried,  the  letters  would 
probably  require  repainting  after  which  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  a  coating  or  two  of  Bansome's  indurating 
solutions,  the  Szerelrney  stone  solution,  or  the  damp-solu- 
tion of  the  Indestructible  Paint  Co.,  as  used  on  the  Cleo- 
patra needle.  I  cannot  say  which  is  best.  The  experiment 
is  certainly  worth  trying  to  save  the  tree  and  tombstone. 
—Hugh  McLachlak. 

[6497.]— Brick  Chimney  Shaft.— There  should  be 
an  outer  shaft  of  sound  stock  brickwork,  also  an  inner 
shaft  of,  say,  40ft.  high,  lined  with  lire-brick  all  up,  the 
lower  half  to  have  a  lining  of  fireclay,  which  would  have 
to  be  renewed  when  burnt  away.— Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[6511.]— Lawn-Tennis  Ground.— In  making  my 
lawn-tennis  ground  I  find  the  lines  I  make  with  whiting 
wash  out  easily  with  the  rain.  Will  any  reader  kindly 
tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  can  mix  with  the  whiting 
so  as  to  make  it  resist  the  weather  1  I  have  heard  of 
glue  and  oil,  but  I  want  sjinething  better. — W.  L.  T.  C. 

[6512.]— Architects'  Charges.— I  should  like  the 
following  questions  answered  by  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents :— An  architect  was  commissioned  from 
the  North  of  England  to  London.  The  journey  there  and 
back  occupied  two  days,  and  one  day  professional  advice. 
Wnat  would  be  a  reasonable  charge  ?  Should  he  be  paid 
for  time  wasted  in  travelling  ?  Again,  he  prepares  two 
sets  of  plans  with  estimates,  each  quite  different  in  ar- 
rangement and  on  different  sites,  to  cost,  the  first  £1,400, 
2nd,  £1,650.  Also  plans  for  schools,  dormitories,  and 
teachers'  residences,  with  estimate  for  the  same  institu- 
tion, to  cost  £2,075.  What  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
charge  to  make  ?— A  Constant  Reader. 

L6498.]— Cemeteries.— There  is  a  design  for  a  ceme- 
tery chapel  proposed  to  be  built  at  Nottingham  by  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  illustrated  in  the  Building  News  of 
Aug.  3rd,  1877  ;  a  small  chapel  at  Clitheroe,  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Michell,  in  the  Building  News  of  July  11th,  1879  ;  and 
a  cemetery  chapel,  built  in  granite,  by  Mr.  Henry  Clutton, 
at  Tavistock,  is  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  May  21st,  1880, 
where  it  is  possible  there  ought  to  be  a  porte-cochere,  as 
in  the  first  design  mentioned,  while  it  is  also  desirable 
where  there  are  likely  to  be  many  funerals  in  the  day,  that 
the  coffin  should  have  entrance  on  one  side  of  the  chapel, 
and  exit  on  the  other,  as  in  the  last-mentioned.  In  some 
cemetery  chapels  the  coffins  are  in  an  aisle,  and  quite 
separated  from  the  mourners  by  a  glass  partition.— 
Quid. 

[6493.]— Cemeteries.— The  following  are  properly 
cemetery  chapels,  and  have  been  published  in  the  Build- 
ing News  : -Biggleswade,  J.  Ladds  and.  J.  M.Hooker, 
architects,  Oct.  9,  1868,  no  plan.  Proposed  mortuary 
chapel,  Nottiugham  church  cemetery,  M.  B.  Adams, 
architect,  Aug.  3, 18i7.  Design  for  same  by  R.  C.  Page, 
architect,  Sept.  23, 1877.  Building  News  Designing  Club, 
Ieb.  8,  1878.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[.6499. ]  —  Quantity  Surveying.— Your  correspond- 
ent is  right  m  saying  that  most  books  ignore  the  point  of 
taking  off  the  quantit  es  of  stone  tracery.  It  is  ignored 
in  Fletcher's  "  Uuantities,"  iuDobson's  "Guide  to  Mea- 
suring and  Valuing,"  and  also  I  believe  in  Reid's 
"  bfoung  Surveyor's  Preceptor."  This  is  a  mistake,  it 
ratfier  leads  readers  to  question  whether  the  authors 
th  jrougbly  understand  the  subject  on  which  they  write. 
Mr.  Leaning's  new  book  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with . 
If  "Tyro"  can  refer  to  the  Building  News  of  April 
10th,  1874,  he  will  find  a  most  useful  set  of  rules  agreed 
on  by  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  for  taking  out 
quantities.  The  following  is  extracted  therefrom  :  — 
'•  Tracery :  As  this  will  generally  be  of  a  description 
between  the  work  of  an  ordinary  mason  and  that  of  a 
carver,  the  most  satisfactory  way  would  appear  to  be  to 
measure  one  face  over  all  the  work  as  plain  work  for  set- 
ting out  on,  and  then  number  each  piece  of  tracery  with 
its  dimensions  and  reference  to  the  drawings  or  special 
inn  ginal  sketch  for  the  remainder  of  the  labour,  but  mea- 
suring separately  any  groove  or  rebate  for  ths  glazing." 
Tiiis  lule  shows  that  till  the  time  of  framing  it,  there  was 
no  generally-received  method  for  taking  out  the  quanti- 
ties of  stone  tracery.  In  one  office  where  I  worked,  each 
traeeried  window  was  entered  separately  in  the  bill 
with  a  reference  to  its  position  that  it  might  be  compared 
with  the  drawings.  The  cube  stonework  was  then  under 
the  heading  of  each  window  taken  separately  for  the  sills, 
jambs,  mulliotis,  transoms,  and  tracery,  first  the  material 
including  labour,  and  then  numbering  of  mitres,  &c.  I 
Uiiuk  each  window  for  tracery  at  any  rate  should  be  kept 
separate,  that  a  marginal  sketch  should  be  shown  to  a 
scale  of  at  least  4ft,  to  the  inch,  snowing  accurately  all 
the  jointing  and  the  stones  separately  numbered.  If  the 
window  has  more  than  four  lights,  th3  sketch  might  be  to 
a  scale  of  8ft.  to  the  inch,  and  a  portion  drawn  as  a  speci- 
men to  a  larger  scale.  A  section  sufficient  to  show  all 
the  mouldings,  chamfers,  hollows,  grooves,  and  rebates 
should  also  be  given  with  dimensions.  Then  take  in  the 
detail  quantities  as  separate  items,  each  stone  of  the 
dimensions  lequired  before  working  as  cube  material, 
one  i>laiti  face  over  all,  dimensions  and  thickness  of 
piercing  for  tracery,  circular  sawn  or  chiselled  face  on 
extmdos,  lineal  measurement  on  soffits  as  circular  work 
sunk  and  moulded,  moulded  or  chamfered  with  grooves 
or  reb  itet  as  the  case  may  be  according  to  sketch,  internal 
and  external  mitten  to  be  separately  numbered  as  also 
eyele's  and  joggle  joints  with  sinkings  and  joggles.— 
lluoii  McLachlan. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY. 
MATTERS. 

Ipswich. — The  town  council  received  last  week 
an  important  report  from  the  sewerage  committee  as 
to  the  cost  of  extras  in  connection  with  the  new 
main  sewer.  It  was  reported  that  the  construction 
of  the  main  sewer  from  Portman's-road  to  the  out- 
let into  the  river  Orwell  on  the  east  side  of  Hog 
Highland  was  commenced  in  January  last  year, 
and  the  entire  sewer  was  now  complete,  but  was 
not  yet  in  use.  The  cost  of  the  upper  part  was 
increased  by  £3,825  by  the  bad  bottom  of  the  old 
tail  stream  of  the  Gipping,  which  had  been 
encased,  and  by  £910  for  additional  works.  The 
bed  of  the  sewer  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town 
was  found  to  be  land  which  at  some  remote  period 
was  tidal  and  covered  with  Blob,  and  difficulties 
had  also  arisen  on  the  foreshore  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  unknown  tidal  drains.  The  total  cost  had 
beeu  for  extras  proper  £5,101  14s.  ;  for  additional 
works  £2,293  13s.,  and  further  claims  by  the  con- 
tractors (Messrs.  Pearson)  for  timber  left  in  the 
trenches,  yot  in  dispute,  £3,766  Os.  6d.  At  the 
Bame  meeting  a  lengthy  report  was  received  from 
Mr.  Peter  firuff,  the  engineer  for  the  sewerage 
works,  as  to  the  requirements  for  new  arterial 
sewers  in  connection  with  this  main  seiver.  He 
recommended  the  construction  of  six  sets  of  arterial 
relief  sowers,  at  an  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  land 
and  supervision,  of  £10,100,  and  statei  that  the 
most  urgent  works  which  ought  at  once  to  be 
carried  out  would  cost  about  £5,600.  It  was 
resolved  to  carry  out  two  sections,  those  in  the  east 
central  district,  at  once  out  of  current  rates,  and  to 
api,ly  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  £12,500  for  the  remaining  works.  The 
total  cost  of  the  main  sewer  has  been  about  £60,000. 

Market  Harbobouqh,  Great  and  Little 
Bowden  Local  Board.— On  Tuesday,  the  10th 
inst.,  Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Market  Harborough,  relative  to 
the  application  of  the  Local  Board  to  borrow 
£16,000  for  works  of  main  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal.  The  plans,  sections,  &c,  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  the  engineer  for  the  works, 
were  submitted  to  the  Inspector,  who,  after  taking 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mawbey  and  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Everard,  of  Leicester,  the  consulting  engineer,  in- 
spected the  laud  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  dis- 
posal area.  The  system  to  be  adopted  is  inter- 
mittent land  filtration.  From  what  transpired 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  met  the  Inspec- 
tor's warm  approval,  and  that  he  will  recommend 
that  permission  be  granted  to  raise  the  required 
loan.  The  district  has  been  exposed  to  most  dis- 
astrous floods  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  has  severely  affected 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  explained 
to  the  Inspector  that  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with 
this  separately.  The  Local  Board  have  had 
drawings,  &c,  prepared  by  Mr.  Mawbey  for  a 
Floods  Prevention  scheme,  by  the  improvement  of 
the  river  Welland  through  their  district,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  probable  expenses  attending 
the  obtainiug  of  a  local  Act  of  Parliament,  have 
not  decided  to  proceed  with  it.  It  was  originally 
proposed  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Mawbey,  to  relieve 
the  town  from  floods  by  a  system  of  storm-cul- 
verts, with  an  outfall  considerably  below  the  lowest 
part  of  the  district,  which  is  the  scheme  now  designed 
and  submitted  to  the  Local  Board.  This  being  ex- 
plained to  Major  Tulloch,  received  his  approval; 
but  as  the  Board  had  not  resolved  to  borrow  the 
amount  necessary,  viz  ,  about  £1,500,  it  is  post- 
poned for  further  consideration. 

Wantage,  Berks.  —  The  Commissioners  of 
Wantage,  having  been  compelled  by  the  action  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  to  discontinue 
after  July  next  the  use  of  the  old  storm- water 
drains  into  the  river  for  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
have  consulted  Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Davenhill, 
of  Walsall,  who  were  the  engineers  for  the  Read- 
ing sewerage  works,  and  have  adopted  a  scheme 
prepared  by  that  firm.  It  is  a  system  of  sewerage 
by  gravitation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  dis- 
trict, which  will  need  pumping  ;  the  sewerage  will 
be  separately  conveyed,  in  small  sewers,  having  a 
special  but  unpatented  joint,  desigued  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  to  low-lying  land  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ock,  where  it  will  be  deposited  in  settling- tanks, 
and  afterwards  applied  by  downward  filtration  to 
an  area  of  3£  acres.  The  estimated  C03t  is 
£1,450. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  re  Georoe  Collis. — (Before  Mr.  Rogistrar 
Murray.)— This  was  an  adjourned  meeting  for 
public  examination,  the  baukmpt  b  eing  doscribed 
as  of  the  Bell  Hotel,  Addle-hill,  licensed  victualler, 
and  lately  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  builder  at 
South  Kensington  and  Earl's-court,  in  partnership 
with  George  Stevens.  The  unsecured  debts  were 
stated  in  the  accounts  at  £5,500,  and  debts  fully 
secured  £30,985  ;  assots,  £3,884.— Mr.  Wild  ap- 
peared for  the  trustoe,  and  said  that  he  was  satis- 
tied  with  the  accounts. — The  Registrar  accordingly 
allowed  the  bankrupt  to  pass  his  examination. 


©ur  ©Witt  ©able. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  works  of  art 
and  decorative  pottery  was  exhibited  last  week 
at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects'  Galleries, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Conference  Conversazione, 
and  among  the  several  paintings  we  noted 
specially  those  lent  by  Mr.  William  H.  Michael, 
Q  C.  ;  "Autumn  Flowers,"  an  exquisite  work 
by  Jules  Coupel,  and  a  pleasing  landscape 
by  Heffner,  and  a  study  of  a  head  by  Zimmer- 
man. There  were  also  three  cases  of  carved  jade, 
Chinese  snuff-boxes,  and  Japan  lacquer-work 
shown  by  the  same  contributor.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  the  new  President  of  the  Institute, 
lent  "The  Old  Manse,"  by  Fredk.  Walker, 
A.R.A.,  and  several  characteristic  pictures  by 
Mr.  E.  Burne-Jones.  Mr.  Hal.  Burrow  kindly 
permitted  the  use  of  some  twelve  selected  ex- 
amples of  water-colour  paintings  and  engravings 
from  his  collection,  and  also  two  old  suits  of 
armour,  swords,  guns,  &c,  of  much  interest. 
Following  these  we  remarked  Mr.  W.  Burton's 
nine  water-colours  by  Cattermole,  some  popular 
bits  by  Vicat  Cole,  and  good  specimens  of  De 
Wint's  fine  work.  Mr.  Wilbam  de  Morgan,  of 
Chelsea,  sent  three  splendid  lustre- ware  plates, 
a  bowl,  and  four  jars,  in  the  same 
style,  all  worthy  of  their  maker's  reputation. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  lent  three 
pictures,  some  specimens  of  old  Japanese  pot- 
tery and  ancient  embroideries.  Mr.  Val 
Priusep,  A.R.A.,  besides  his  exhibits  of  Indian 
and  Persian  embroidery,  showed  some  brass  jars 
and  Chinese  bowls.  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson  con- 
tributed some  Hezin  plates,  and  old  Japanese 
pots  and  jars.  He  also  lent  a  Japan  lacquer 
music-stand,  as  well  as  one  case  of  lacquer  - 
work.  Of  carpets,  rugs,  and  embroidery,  Messrs. 
Liberty  and  Co.  lent  a  large  collection,  and  Mr. 
Colvile  Brown,  A.R.I.B.A.,  furnished  some 
Japanese  silk  pictures,  and  kakemonos.  The 
Misses  Spiers  and  Welby  sent  some  hand  painted 
decorative  plaques,  and  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  a  very 
good  series  of  water-colour  views  from  Holland, 
made  last  year.  His  sketches  from  Brittany 
and  France  were  equally  admired,  both  for  their 
architectural  accuracy  and  artistic  spirit.  The 
same  exhibitor  lent  many  things  from  Japan  in 
the  way  of  ancient  pottery,  porcelain,  and  lac- 
quer work.  Among  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  rooms  was  a  fine  series  of  40  photo- 
graphs of  the  late  Mr.  William  Burges'  works, 
lent  by  the  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee.  Another  set  of  good 
photographs  was  lent  by  Mr.  Alfred  Marks,  of 
Old  London,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cutler,  the 
author  of  "The  Grammar  of  Japanese  Orna- 
ment," furnished  some  telling  and  interesting 
cases  of  Japanese  lacquer,  embroidery,  and  pic- 
tures. The  Duke  of  Sutherland  lent  two  oil- 
paintings,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S  A.,  several 
conspicuous  pictures  and  water-colour  draw- 
ings. 

Professor  Newton,  C.B.,  delivered  at  Univer- 
sity College  on  Friday  afternoon  his  second 
lecture  on  "  Classic  Monuments  and  Games." 
The  subject  was  the  funeral  rites  and  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Homeric  Age, 
which  was  defined  as  that  anterior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Olympiads.  The  lecturer  de- 
scribed the  funeral  of  Patrocles,  as  related  in  tho 
23rdbookof  the"lliad,"  andthoseof  Hector  and 
the  heroes  slain  by  Clytemnestra,  bringing  much 
information  as  to  Classic  stories  and  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  rites  to  illustrate  the  customs 
therein  described.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  several  methods  of  disposal  of  the  d?ad, 
of  burying  in  earth  or  in  caves,  and  of  burning 
or  partially  burning  the  bodies,  were  contem- 
porary so  far  as  we  could  trace  them  backwards, 
and  were  probably  marks  of  different  races. 
He  stated  as  the  results  of  his  explorations  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations  at  Mycieuaj  his 
opinion  that  the  remains  and  ornaments  dis- 
covered, and  modes  of  burial,  wore  certainly  not 
thoso  of  Greeks,  although  the  sites  and 
graves  agreed  with  the  description  of 
Pausanias.  Tho  mode  of  burial  was  diverse  from 
Homer's  detailed  statements  as  to  tho  funerals 
of  tho  Trojan  heroes,  so  that  Dr.  Schliemann's 
assumption  could  not  bo  sustained,  if,  indeed, 
Homer's  heroes  had  any  other  than  a  legendary 
existonce.  Iu  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton  traced 
tho  points  of  similarity  between  tho  boehive- 
liko  tombs  at  Myceu;u  ("  the  Treasuries  of 
Atrium  "),  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  tho 
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barrows  of  our  own  country,  all  of  which  were 
masoDry  and  mound  sepulchres,  probably  uti- 
lised by  several  races  of  people.  As  the  authori- 
ties of  University  College  have  refuted  admit- 
tance to  our  reporter,  we  shall  be  unable  to  give 
the  remaining  six  lectures  by  Professor 
Newton. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Sydney  Inter- 
national Exhibition  have  given  a  first  award  for 
"  First  Degree  of  Merit,"  with  two  diplomas  and 
medal,  to  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  of  No.  1,  Queen 
Anne's-gate,  "Westminster,  for  his  four  archi- 
tectural drawings  sent  to  the  Sydney  Exhibi- 
tion .  One  of  the  diplomas  was  specially  for  his 
drawing  of  the  "  Interior  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter's  Orphanage,  If-le  of  Thanet,"  built  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Tait. 
(This  drawing  obtained  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  1878.)  The  other 
diploma  was  for  Mr.  Seddon' s  three  drawings  of 
the  Interior  of  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  with 
decorations  for  the  exterior  of  University  Col- 
lege, Aberystwith,  and  the  Screen  of  Ingham 
Church,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Seddon  informs  us  that, 
in  reference  to  remarks  that  have  been  made  as 
to  the  absence  of  any  drawings  of  his  from  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Poyal  Academy,  he,  both  this 
year  and  the  year  before  last,  sent  a  far  finer 
drawing  than  any  of  the  above-named  drawings, 
but,  on  each  occasion,  received  a  polite  note  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  find  room  for  it. 

On  Saturday  the  first  ship  entered  the  new 
dock  at  Sutton-bridge,  on  the  river  Nene.  Pro- 
jectedby  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  of  Sutton-bridge,  the 
scheme  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion in  a  little  over  three  years,  the  first  sod 
having  been  turned  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
chairman  of  the  Dock  Company,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1878.  The  work  included  the  excavation 
of  600,000  cubic  yards  of  soil,  and  the  use  of 
32,000  cubic  yards  of  cement  concrete,  one 
million  and  a  half  of  bricks,  and  150,000  cubic 
feet  of  pitch-pine  and  Memel  timber.  Each  of 
the  four  lock-gates  has  a  weight  of  35  tons,  and 
a  50  horse-power  steam-engine  works  the  Arm- 
strong hydraulic  apparatus.  The  ground  for 
storage  is  70  acres  in  extent,  with  railway  con- 
necting the  docks  with  the  Great  Northern  and 
Midland  Railway  Company's  lines.  The  en- 
gineers are  Messrs.  Brunlees  and  M'Kerrow, 
Mr.  Herbert  Neal,  C.E.,  being  the  resident 
engineer.  The  works  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Benton  and  Woodiwiss,  of  Derby,  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
agent,  Mr.  Philip  Ayres. 

The  Midland  Counties  District  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors  held  a  meeting  at  Hanley,  last 
Friday,  when  the  members  of  the  association 
visited  the  sewage-works  at  Trent  Hay,  and 
afterwards  listened  to  an  able  paper  paper,  read 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Lobley,  A.Memb.Inst.C.E.,  and 
borough  engineer  and  surveyor  of  Hanley,  "On 
the  Sewage  Works  and  General  Sewerage 
System  of  the  Borough."  In  the  early  part  of 
the  day  the  members  of  the  association  assem- 
bled at  the  sewage  works,  and  examined  the 
tanks,  pumping-engines,  and  filtration  areas, 
and  Mr.  Lobley  described  the  system  of  inter- 
cepting sewers  adopted  and  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  system,  and  some  of  the  main 
sewers  were  also  visited.  In  the  afternoon  they 
assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  at  the  Town- 
hall.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard  (of  Birmingham,  and 
secretary  of  the  Midland  district),  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  Mr. 
Pritchard  was  re-elected  hon.  secretary  of 
the  midland  district  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  Lobley  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his 
paper. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  St. 
Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  visited  the  church 
of  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate-street  Within, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox,  who  described  the  monuments  and 
chief  features,  and  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  who 
read  a  paper  originally  prepared  for  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archasological  Society  in  1866. 
The  attendance  of  members  was  so  numerous  as 
to  render  a  perambulation  of  the  church  during 
Dr.  Cox's  remarks  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  ancient  minster  of  Wimborne  in  Dorset — 
a  Norman  structure — is  to  be  restored.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  work  required  is 
£3,000,  and  the  transepts  alone  will  cost  about 


half  that  sum.  A  committeo  has  been  appointod 
to  carry  out  the  work.  The  repairs  to  the  central 
tower  are  to  bo  proceeded  with  first.  It  appears 
that  in  interfering  with  the  present  transepts 
much  caro  must  be  observed,  inasmuch  as  tho 
piers  which  mainly  support  the  central  tower 
were  greatly  weakened  by  tho  widening  of  the 
transept  arches  during  the  14th  century.  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  restoration  are  being  re- 
ceived. 

Me.  R.  J.  Collier,  of  Milner's  Buildings; 
28,  Finsbury-pavement,  offered  to  public  compe- 
tition on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  King's  Head, 
Walham-green,  52  plots  of  freehold  land  in  the 
Shorrolds-road,  a  new  road  out  of  the  North 
End-road,  close  to  tho  Walham  Green  station. 
The  land  was  sold  on  the  ten-years  system, 
and  the  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Collier  in  tho 
other  districts  of  the  metropolis  was  fully  main- 
tained on  this  occasion,  the  whole  of  the  plots 
being  speedily  disposed  of  for  a  total  of  £6,768. 
We  presume  owners  of  land  cannot  let  sentiment 
stand  in  the  way  of  profit,  though  we  are  at 
times  constrained  to  wish  they  would,  as  we 
understand  this  estate  occupies  the  site  of  the 
residence  where  Albert  Smith  formerly  lived. 
At  the  same  time  and  place,  Mr.  Collier  also 
realised  good  prices  for  a  few  plots  of  leasehold 
ground  in  the  Eustace-road. 

An  examination  for  a  diploma  in  sanitary 
science  has  been  introduced  into  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland.  The  diploma  will  be  conferred  only 
on  graduates  in  medicine  of  the  university,  and 
the  fee  for  examination  will  be  £2.  The  ex- 
amination will  embrace  the  following  subjects  : 
— Climate  :  A  general  knowledge  of  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  the  reading  and  correction  of 
instruments,  and  tabulating  the  results  of 
meteorological  observations.  Chemistry  :  Con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  pure  and  impure 
waters,  food.  Geology :  Character  and  struc- 
ture of  rocks,  with  reference  to  water  supply  and 
drainage.  Physics :  Laws  of  heat,  mechanics, 
pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics,  or 
sanitary  engineering,  the  construction  of  dwel- 
lings, barracks,  hospitals,  schools,  factories,  &c, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  warming, 
ventilation,  drainage,  water  supply,  &c.  Vital 
statistics :  Hygiene,  including  a  practical  part 
on  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination 
of  air,  water,  food,  poisonous  substances  used  in 
manufactures,  &c.  The  examination  in  physics 
will  embrace  the  reading  of  plans,  sections, 
scales,  &c,  in  connection  with  buildings, 
sanitary  construction,  &c. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  Leeds  last 
Friday  with  the  object  of  demonstrating  the 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Alfred  Walker's  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  constructing  railway  platforms 
of  concrete,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
Thetrialwas  made  in  ayard  in  Grace-street,  West- 
street,  where  a  section  of  a  platform  had  been 
built  for  the  purpose  upon  the  principle  adopted 
by  Mr.  Walker.  The  floor  is  4in.  thick,  and 
rests  upon  dormer  walls  placed  3ft.  6in.  apart, 
the  material  of  which  the  platform  is  built  con- 
sisting of  iron  slag  concrete,  faced  with 
granite  concrete.  Mr.  Walker  claims  for 
his  system  several  advantages.  The  first 
being  that,  as  the  floor  is  in  a  solid  block, 
water  runs  off  the  platform  on  to  the  line; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  platform, 
the  water  finds  its  way  through  the  surface, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  frost  the 
floor  sinks  below  the  coping  stones,  which, 
thereby,  become  disconnected  from  the  main 
work.  The  platform  constructed  by  Mr.  Walker 
being  upon  walls,  the  drains  and  gas  and  water- 
pipes  are  more  easily  accessible  ;  moreover,  the 
cells  underneath  the  floor  may  be  used  for 
storage  purposes.  This  system  allows  of  a  more 
rapid  construction  of  a  platform,  inasmuch  as 
the  material  soon  hardens,  whilst  in  the  ordinary 
method  the  builders  have  to  suspend  work  for 
some  time  until  the  foundations  have  been  con- 
solidated. Amongst  the  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  the  experiment  were  Mr.  Charles 
Trubshaw,  from  the  engineers'  office  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fraser,  architect,  who  represented  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company.  The  resisting 
power  of  tho  walls  was  first  tested.  A  pile  of 
pig  iron,  weighing  15  tons,  was  placed  upoD  the 
platform,  which,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
weight  which  it  bore,  showed  no  signs  of 
fracture.  Subsequently  a  further  quantity  of 
pig  iron  was  placed  on  the  platform,  in  order  to 


ascertain  the  pressure  per  square  foot  which  it 
was  capable  of  resisting.  The  floor  resisted  a 
pressure  of  lOcwt.  to  tho  square  foot,  but  yielded 
by  tho  addition  of  an  extra  weight.  It  was 
stated  that  if  more  time  had  been  allowed  for 
tho  hardening  of  the  platform,  it  would  have 
stood  even  a  greater  pressure.  The  pressure 
ordinarily  stipulated  for  a  railway  platform  is 
lewt.  to  tho  square  foot. 

Me.  H.  Saxon  Shell,  F.R.I.B.A  ,  has  written 
a  work,  entitled  "Charitable  and  Parochial 
Establishments,"  which  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn,  Lon- 
don. Tho  book  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
lithographic  plans  and  views  of  public  schools, 
hospitals,  workhouse  buildings,  &c,  and  it  will 
be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  not  only  to 
architects  but  public  boards  contemplating  the 
erection  of  this  class  of  building.  The  St. 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  which  will  be  opened 
next  month  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  will  be  very  fully  illustrated. 


18,  MOTCOMB  STREET, 

BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W. 

/  find  it  necessary  to  warn  my  Customers  that 
my  only  Address  is  as  ahov,  and  that  I  have  no 
connection  with  any  house  assuming  a  similar  Kame. 
FREDERICK  ARTHUR, 

DECORATOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


CHIPS. 

By  a  lapsus  calami,  which  doubtless  every 
reader  detected,  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects  was  described  in  the  first  line  of  our 
last  issue  as  the  third  gathering  of  the  kind.  Of 
course  it  should  have  been  the  sixth,  as  stated 
correctly  in  the  report. 

The  portion  of  King's  Arms-yard  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Moorgate-street,  EC,  is  about  to  be  con- 
tinued as  a  carriage-way  into  Tokenhouse-yard. 
The  new  block  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  will 
cover  an  area  of  14,000  sq.  ft.,  and  is  about  to  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling. 
Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  are  the  contractors. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  Her  Majesty's  inspector  of 
factories  for  Birmingham  and  the  Midland  district, 
was  entertained  at  dinner  on  Monday  evening,  at 
the  "White  Horse"  Inn,  Birmingham,  by  the 
members  of  various  trades-unions,  to  testify  their 
esteem  and  to  welcome  him  on  his  appointment. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  Church  of  England 
Sunday-school  was  laid  at  North  Heigham,  Nor- 
wich, on  Thursday  week.  The  school  will  be  60ft. 
by  25ft.,  and  will  cost  £500;  Mr.  J.  Youngs,  of 
Dereham-road,  Norwich,  is  the  builder. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Frank  Buckland  Memorial 
Committee,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  it  was 
decided  to  commission  Mr.  Warrington  Wood  to 
execute  a  bust. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Colchester  Idiots'  Asylum 
competition  last  week,  the  name  of  the  successful 
architect  should  have  been  given  as  R.  Frank 
Vallance,  of  Mansfield,  Notts,  not  Mr.  Valance. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Presen- 
tation of  royal  gold  medal ;  distribution 
of  prizes ;  "  Some  Observations  on  the 
Marittte  Excavations  at  Sakkara  in  re- 
ference to  Discoveries  Recent  y  made 
There,"  by  Prof.  Donaldson.  Sp.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  on 
' '  Torpedo  Boats  and  Light  Yachts  for 
High  Speed  eteam  Navigation."  Paper 
on  the  Production  of  Paraffin  and  Paraf- 
fin Oil,"  by  E.  H.  Brunton,  M.Inst.CE. 

8  p.m. 

Fbiday.— Architectural  Association.  "  The  Use  of  Mar- 
ble and  similar  Materials  in  English 
Architecture."  By  T.  G.  Jackson,  M.A. 
7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution .  "  Artificial  Produc- 
tion of  Indigo."    By  Prof.  H.  E.  Roscoe. 

9  p.m. 

Satueday.— St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  Visit  to 
Pinner  and  Ruislip. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH 
ARCHITECTS.— The  Twelfth  and  Final  Oidira  y 
MEETING  (Business)  of  the  Session  will  be  held  on  5IOSDA\ 
EVENING,  the  23rd  inst..  when  the  Chair  will  be  taken  by  G.  E. 
STREET,  R.A.,  President,  at  S  o'clock  precisely.  The  Ballot 
will  take  place  for  nine  Fellows,  seventy-three  Associates,  one 
Hon  Associate,  and  three  Hen.  and  Ci  rr.  Members.  The  Royal  Gold 
Medal  will  be  presented  to  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.Past, 
Vice-President.  The  Afinual  Distribution  of  Medals  and  other 
Prizes  wi  1  take  place.  A  Communication  will  afterwards  be 
made  to  the  Meetin?  by  Professor  DONALDSON.  Past  President, 
entitled,  "  Some  Observations  on  the  Marietle  Excavations  at 
Sakkara  in  Reference  to  Discoveries  recently  made  there."' 

I.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  Hon.  Sec. 
WILLIAM  H.  W Hire.  Secretary. 
9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover- square,  London.  W. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

MiDDLESBKOUon.— The  notices  given  in  by  the 
Tees-side  painters  a  fortnight  ago,  for  an  advance 
of  jd.  per  hour,  expired  on  Saturday.  The  result 
is  that  a  few  only  of  the  employers  have  acceded  to 
the  terms  asked,  the  trade  not  being  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  in  many  instances  the  notices 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  men. 


Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  la  refreshing-, 

most  m  nmMr.and  the  preventivcof  FEVERS,  Ml  IOUSNESS, 
BMAlA  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  theworld,and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  tubatitttte  — {Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 

upon  the  pit  Of  the  sto  naeh  and  region  of  the  heart  in  that  par- 
titu'ar  form  of  imli  .estion  Which  gives  rise  to  palpitation,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  a  suiroeating  sensation.  Every  distre-smR 
symptom  soon  yields,  digestion  becomes  easy,  thespirits  light,  and 
good  health  returns.— {ADVT.'] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

cf  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatisn  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—[Advt.] 

McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOE,  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE, 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
FOR  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PIOTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXVH.)  [Advt. 


£S09  0 

0 

771  12 

0 

769  0 

0 

764  0 

0 

748  0 

0 

745  0 

0 

730  0 

0 

zing  : — 

£79  8 

7 

£103  10 

0 

83  17 

6 

83  0 

0 

TENDERS. 

Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Bedford. — For  the  erection  of  two  villas  in  Alexandra- 
road.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  St.  Paul's- square,  Bedford, 
architect  : — 

Foster   £1,190  0  0 

Corby  and  Son    1,093  0  0 

"Wharton    1,065  0  0 

Lilley  and  Son  (accepted)   1,035  0  0 

Bedford.— For  new  warehouse  in  Queen's  Head-lane, 
Bedford,  for  Mr.  J.  Carter.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  24,  St. 
Paul's- square,  Bedford,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

For  Excavating,  Brickwork,  Slating,  Carpentry  and 
Joinery,  and  Masonry  ;— 

Potter,  Bedford   

Lilley  „   

Moore  ,,   

Corby  &  Son,,   

Warton  „   

Harrison  ,,   

Laughton  ,,   

For  Painting,  Plumbing,  and  G 

WoottoD  

For  Ironwork  : 
Eice  ar.d  Co.,  Northampton 
Kilpin  and  Billson,  Bedford 

Moulton,  Bedford   

Baker,  Bedford    71    3  10 

Brixton.— For  new  rooms  at  the  ADgell  Town  Institu- 
tion, for  Mr.  W.  Lemare.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens, 
6,  Southampton-buildings,  London,  architect : — 

Maxwell  Bros   £269   0  0 

Gillard   195  0  0 

Beale    192  0  0 

Holliday   137   0  0 

Pack  Bros   125   0  0 

Richardson,  T.  O.,  Brixton  (accepted)  119  0  0 

Brentford.— For  the  construction  of  the  Brentford 
and  Islcworth  tiamways,  with  extensions  to  Hounslow 
and  Twickenham  (7  miles  in  length).  Mr.  W.  Forbes 
Aahdown,  engineer:— 

Messrs.  SchoUeld  and  Co.,  accepted   £12,810   0  0 

Bromley,  Kent.— For  the  repair  of  Southland's-grove 
road,  for  the  local  board  :  — 

Lansbury,  T.  (accepted)    £235  0  0 

Bromley,  Middlesex.— For  painting  and  distempering 
works  at  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Devons- 
road,  for  the  managers.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  15, 
LcadenhalUstrect,  E.C.,  architects  :  — 

Coulson   £997   0  0 

Crisp  and  Tomlin    938   0  0 

Wythe   870  C  0 

Derby,  A.  W.,  Lime-house  (accepted)     845   0  0 

CiiARiNfi  Ciiokh  Hospital.  — For  warming  and  venti- 
lating, by  their  new  hydro-caloric  apparatus,  the  new 
Medical  School*  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  architect : — 

Weeks,  J.,  and  Co.,  Chelsea         ...    £3C0  0  0 


Cannock.— For  paving  bricks  for  the  local  board :  — 
Crutchley  and  Hawkins  (accepted)  50s.  per  1,000. 

Camden-road.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  house 
and  studio,  294,  Camden-road.  Mr.  C.  E.  Evans,  archi- 
tect : — 

Perkins,  R.,  (accepted). 
Carlisle.— For  the  erection  of  Ave  houses,  Victoria- 
place,  for  Mr.  Jno.  Bell.    Mr.  J.  Murchie,  architect. 
Accepted  tenders  : — 

Builder  :— 


Metcalfe,  J. 
Wright,  J. 
Ormerod,  It. 


Joiner : — 
Plasterer  : — 


Plumber : — 

Thomson,  D.  and  Sons   

Slater;  — 

Armstrong,  D.   

Painter  and  glazier : 

Westray,  It  

Ironwork :  — 

Graham,  G  

Bell  hanging :  — 

Hutchinson,  J.   

Total,  £4,005  17s. 
Clapham.— For  Kenyon  House  estate,  Bedford-road, 
Clapham : — 

For  sewers,  gulleys,  and  roads  :  — 

Stubbs,  W   £1,515  0  0 

Neal,  J   1,430   0  0 

Harris,  W   1,395   0  0 

Mayo,  B   1,190 

Meats,  J   1,030 


£1,960  0 

0 

1,010  0 

0 

390  0 

0 

210  0 

0 

163  7 

0 

136  0 

0 

33  0 

0 

43  10 

0 

For  drains  from  sewers  to  forecourts  of  152  houses  :  — 


Stubbs,  W. 
Neal,  J.  ... 
Hams,  W. 
Mayo,  R. 
Mears,  J. 


266 
245 
228 
190 
171 


Cockermouth. — For  converting  premises  in  Main-street, 
Cockermouth,  into  an  Italian  warehouse  and  shop,  for 
Mr.  Isaac  Fletcher.   Mr.  W.  C.  Jennings,  Cockermouth, 
architect.   Accepted  tenders  :— 
Builders :— Gibson,  T.  and  W.,  Cockermouth. 
Joiner :— Banks,  J.,  Cockermouth. 
Plumbing  and  Smith's  work  :— Banks,  J.  B.  Cocker" 
mouth. 

Plasterers  :— Benges  and  Son,  Cockermouth. 
Painter  and  Glazier  :— Boyd,  J.,  Cockermouth. 

Total  cost,  £134  9s.  Od. 
Colchester.— For  additions  to  the  East  Mills,  Col- 
chester, for  Messrs.  E.  Marriage  and  Son.    Mr.  E. 
Burgess,  architect  :  — 

Saunders  and  Son   £1,060 

Dupont   957 

Dobson   945 


5  0 
Mr.W. 


0  0 


0 
0 
0 

Everett  and  Son    897  10  0 

Coventry.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Stivichall 
House,  near  Coventry,  for  Mr.  T.  P.  Russell.   Mr.  W. 
Tominson,  A.R  I.B.A.,  Coventry,  architect : — 
Hayward,  Coventry  (accepted)      ...  £734 
Coventry'.— For  stabling  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Twist 
Tomlinson,  A.R. LB. A.,  Coventry,  architect : — 
Marriott,  Coventry  (accepted)      ...  £237 

Criftins-by-Ellesmere,  SiLOP.— For  the  erection  of 
vicarage  house  and  stabling.  Mr.  A.  Lloyd  Oswell, 
High-street,  Shrewsbury,  architect : — 

Bayley,  J.,  Oswestry    £2,041 

Speake,  T.,  Whitchurch    1,850 

Bnsell,  W.,  Shrewsbury    1,795 

Howell,  W.,  Ellesmere    1,780 

Griffiths,  J.,  St  Martin's   1,765 

Bowdler  and  Co.,  Shrewshuiy*  ...  1,700 

Kesterton,  G.,  Ellesmere   1,640 

*  Accepted. 

Croydon.— For  the  construction  of  outfall  works  on  the 
Beddington  sewerage  farm,  for  the  Croydon  local  board 
of  health  : — 

lies,  Wimbledon  (acceptedl      ...    £1,680  0  0 

Darknth,  Kent.— For  the  erection  of  two  infirmaries  in 
connection  with  the  asylum  for  imbeciles,  for  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Messrs. 
A.  and  C.  Harston,  15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.G.,  archi- 
tects.   Quantities  supplied  :— 

Wall  Bros  ,  London    £16,660  0 

Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester        ...      16,370  0 

Crockett,  London   16,326  0 

Howell  and  Son,  Bristol   14,995  0 

Longley,  Worth    14,970  0 

Sawyer,  Clapham   14,853  0 

Braid  and  Co.,  Chelsea  (accepted)     14,242  0 

Deariiam. — For  erecting  a  pair  of  semi  detached  cot- 
tagea,  atDearham.  Cumberland,  for  Mr.  David  Bell.  W. 
C.  Jennings,  Cockermouth,  architect.  Accepted  tens 
ders  :— 

Budders  :— 
Gibson,  T.  and  W  ,  Cockermouth  ... 

Carpenter  and  Joiner:  — 

Ostle,  A.,  Dcarham   

Slater  :— 
Mandle.  T.,  Maryport 
Plumbing,  Smiths'  Work,  Paintin 
Goodall,  G.,  Maryport 

Plastering  :  — 

Burges,  E.,  and  Son    20  16  0 

Total  accetped  tenders,  £299  11  0. 
East  Grinstead.— For  new  diains  to  the  workhouse: — 

Lynn,  G   £40  10  0 

Godly,  J   40   0  0 

Beard,  G   33  10  0 

Martin,  H.  (accepted)   24  17  0 

Exmouth. — For  putting  the  whole  of  the  docks  and 
jetty  m  thorough  repair : — 

Red  way,  Son  and  Carter  (accepted). 
Forest  Gate.— For  the  erection  of  two  villas  for -Mr 
J.  M.  Goldie.    Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  15,  Leaden, 
hall-street,  E.G.,  architects.    Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Crockett    £2,400  0 

Harris  and  Wardrop    2,816  0 

Killby   2,322  0 

Johnson,  J.  H   2,275  0 

Hcarle   2,153  0 

Nieholls    2,100  0 

Shurmur,  Lower  Clapton  (accepted)  2,070  0 


£153   0  0 

75   0  0 

30   0  0 
and  Glazing  :— 
20  15  0 


Great  Parndon.— For  alterations,  Passmoore,  Great 
Parndon.  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lowther,  1,  Guildhall- 
chambers,  architects  : — 

Brown,  Great  Parndon    £1,352  0  0 

Nieholls,  Harlow    1,232   0  0 

Dye,  London   1,108   0  0 

Taylor  and  Parfltt,  London      ...       1,089   0  0 
Sirtwell.W.,  Harlow  (withdrawn)         859   0  0 
Haltwhistle.— Accepted  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Haltwhistle  :— 
Masonry :— Waugh. 
Joinery :— Hymers. 
Slating : — Nanson. 
1  Lstering : — Hesl  op. 
1  lumbing  :— Taylor. 
Painting :— Canning. 
Ironwork  :— Snowdon. 
Hampstead.— For  four  semi-detached  villas  to  be 
erected  at  Hampstead.    Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  architect.    Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  and 
Gifford  :— 

Buildings.  J™^a'  Total. 

AshbyBros   £12,860    £4.759  £17,619 

Higgs  and  Hill    12,610      4,740  17,380 

Patman  and  Fotheringham        12,436      4,790  17,226 

Brass    12  397      4,810  17,207 

Burford   12,197       4,830  17,027 

Croaker   12,317      4,630  16,977 

MaeyandCo   12,515      4,442  16,957 

Morter   12,216      4,710  16,926 

Kirk  and  Randall    12,193      4,717  16,910 

Manley   11,885      4,580  16.465 

Perry  and  Co   11,342      4,000  15,342 

Lawrence    11,486      3,805  15,291 

Sage    —         5,900  — 

Holloway. — For  repairs  at  162,  Junction-road,  TJpper 
Holloway,  for  H.  Stanley  Smith,  8,  Staple  Inn,  W.C. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect  ;— 

Butler,  G.  W.,  Holloway    £65   0  0 

Dawes,  F  ,  Peckhain   58  0  0 

Hart,  H.,  Somer's  Town    57  15  0 

Rainbow,  W.,  Somer's  Town   55   0  0 

Hay  worth,  S.,  Kingsland    52  10  0 

Hersee,  F.,  Peckham   49  10  0 

Dearing,  C.,  and  Son,  Islington*  ...      45  16  0 
•Accepted. 

Holly  Park,  Crouch  Hill,  N.— For  two  semi-detaebed 
houses  for  Edward  Preston  Willins,  A.R.I.B.A.,  39, 
Woodstock-road.  Bedford  Park  ;  — 

Hitchcock,  Gipsy-hill,  SE.,  contractor  (accepted). 
Inverurie.— For  the  building  of  a  Masonic  lodge  in 
High-street,  for  St.  Anthony's  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 
Accepted  tenders  :— 

Masonry  :— Gall  and  Walker,  Aberdeen. 
Carpentry  :— Allan,  W.,  Inverurie. 
Slating  : — Milne,  W.,  Inverurie. 
Plastering;  —Gordon,  J.  S.,  Inverurie. 
Glazing  :— Ritchie,  J.  C,  Inverurie. 
Plumbing  :— Laing,  J.,  Inverurie. 
Ironwork  :— Rae,  W.,  Inverurie. 
Total  amount,  £450. 
Kentish  Tows.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in 
Kentish  Town,  for  J.  M.  Birch  Esq.    Mr.  Albt.  Jno. 
Bolton,  architect :  — 

Gould  and  Brand   £9,575  0  0 

Goodman    8,800  0  0 

Heath   8,800  0  O 

MacFarlane   8,780   0  0 

Beale   8,772   0  0 

Holloway    8.432   0  0 

White  ...    8,359   0  0 

Riekens  and  Mount   8,048   0  0 

Ward  and  Lamble    7,979   0  0 

Henry  and  Wallace   7,800  0  0 

Drake   6,120   0  0 

Kennington. —  For  painting,  &c,  at  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' Schools,  Kennington  -  lane,  S.E.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  27,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  archi- 
tect :— 

Shurmur   £535   0  0 

Godden   495   0  0 

Keade    429   0  0 

Lambel   415  0  0 

Cade    400  0  0 

PickersgUl    371   0  0 

Walker   337   0  0 

Crabtree   240   0  0 

Cook    236   0  0 

Young  and  Co   228   8  0 

Vears  and  Co.  (accepted)    219   0  0 

Kennington.— For  repairs  to  houses  in  Princes-road, 

KenniDgton-cross,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John 

Cairn.   Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect:— 

Norton,  J,,  Kennington    £148   0  0 

Hersee,  F.,  Teckham   147   5  0 

Cook,  B.,  Farringdon-street  (accepted)  145   0  0 
Limehouse.  —  For  furniture,  Limehouse  New  Town 

Hall.   Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  15,  Leadenhall-street, 

E.C.,  architects  :  — 

Jenkins,  Stepney  (accepted)         ...     £503  14  3 

Llandinabo,  Ross,  Herefordshire. —  For  new  aisle 
and  part  restoration  of  church.  Mr.  A.  Lloyd  Oswell, 
Hight-street,  Shrewsbury,  architect : — 

Court,  J.,  Llanwarne  (accepted)   ...    £601  0  0 

London.— For  the  new  Sunday-school  and  lecture-hall 
at  the  Congregational  Church,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  Chandos  Chambers,  Buckingham- 
street,  S  rand,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Crutch- 
loe,  3a,  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster :  — 

Ronald   £2,239   0  0 

Adamson  and  Sons   2,098  0  0 

Dove  Brothers    2,075   0  0 

Gregory    2,073   0  0 

Robinson    2,012   0  0 

Belham  and  Co.  (accepted)       ...      1,995  0  0 

London,  W.— For  whitewashing  and  colouring  the 
infirmary  of  the  guardians  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square  :  — 

Tyford,  O  £1,617  10  0 

Simmons  Uros   825  0  0 

Johnson  and  Co.    496  10  0 

Hancock  and  Hunt    479   0  0 

Wall  Bros   393  0  0 

Moore,  J   300   0  0 

SharmaD,  J.  and  Son   292  18  0 
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Leeds.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  Lr.°.<ls  Express 
office.  Mr.  Jatnes  Wilson,  junr.,  15,  Eist  Parade,  archi- 
tect :- 

Excavating,  Bricklayer,  and  Mason  :• 


Plows 

Hows  on  

Miers   

Gibson   

Turner  

Thackroy   

Eanoam  and  Baite   

Tetley   

Smith   

Roberts  and  Watson  !  accepted)  . . . 
Hirst   

Joiner  and  Catpenter  :  — 

Tearson  

Pearse   

Thorpe,  J.  H  

Mawson  

Ward   

Ellison   

Ledgard   

Hart   

Pearson  (accepted)   

Stephenson  (too  late)  

Brick  and  Joiner-work  :— 

Nicholson  and  Son   

Hart   

Plasterers  :— 

Lester   

Pearson  

Branton  

Holdsworth   

Sugden   

Cnild   

Orange   

Knowles  

Dakia   

Miller   

Hemingway   

Marsden  

Haddock  

Lovell   

Pranington  and  Watson  ('accepted) 

Plumber  and  Glazier  :  — 
Braithwate  (if  with  their  cisterns)  . 

Biaithwate   

Bedford  

Young  and  Fawcett   

Webster  

Dams   

Storey   

Woffendeu   

Greenwood   

Atkinson  

Fox  (accepted) 


822 
800 
795 
782 
692 
CSO  10 
6:10  9 
65S  10 
64G  0 
625  0 

345  10 
305  It 
299  15 
298  0 
2S0  0 
275  10 
271  10 
259  10 
250  0 
217  9 


1,200 


62  6 
51  18 
51  9 
54  8 
53  16 
53  15 
53  0 
50  0 
50  0 
49  15 
49  8 
48  18 
48  0 
48  0 
45  10 

80  10 
74  0 
70  0 
68  10 
67  10 
66  12 
61  0 


Painter : — 

Dixon    33   0  0 

Wood  and  Son   19  10  0 

Gough    13   0  0 

Fenton  (accepted)    11  16  0 

Slaters : — 

Wormald   29  10  0 

Worsnop  (accepted)    21  10  0 

Ironwork ;  — 

CraMree   92   1  6 

Nelson    87  10  0 

Begshaw   70   0  0 

Oldroyd  (accepted)    68   5  6 

Total  acc-pted  tenders,  £1,095  Is.  6d. 
Loxdon. — For  rebuilding  premises,  No.  8,  Bell-yard, 

Fleet-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs  Maxwell  and  Son.  Messrs. 

Laacs  and  Florence,  architects.    Quantities  supplied  by 

Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett:- 

Kirk  and  Randall   £2,079   0  0 

Smith  and  Co   2,010   0  0 

Pitman  and  Fotheringham      ...      1,935  0  0 

Boyce   1,939   0  0 

Conder    1,88S   0  0 

Stimpson  and  Co   1,840   0  0 

Scrivener  and  Co.  (accepted)     ...      1,637   0  0 
Loxdos.— Forrepairs  to  Licensed  Victuallers' Asylum, 

Old  Kent-road.   Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect  :  — 

Dinks,  A.  Peckham  

Herring,  F.,  Peckham   

Mallett  Brothers,  Horselydown  ... 

Ford,  T.,  Clapham   

Cook,  B.,  Farringdonstreet 

Sayer,  R.,  Camberwell   

Butler,  G.  W.,  Holloway   

Dealing,  C,  and  Son,  Islington  ... 

Hersee,  F.,  Peckham  

nayworth,  S.,  Kingsland   

Wythe,  W.,  Dalston  

Wells,  W.,  Paddington  (accepted) 

Loxdos.— For  rebuilding  No.  1  &  4a,  Kennington-road, 

and  alterations  to  Hercules  Tavern,  adjoining.  Messrs. 
C.  J.  and  C.  H.  Shoppee,  architects  :  — 

BnidandCo   £2,775  0  0 

Tarrant  and  Son    2,625  0  0 

Gill    2,578  0  0 

I-angmead  and  Way   2,497  0  0 

Barman  (accepted)   2,399  0  0 


£485 

0 

0 

448 

0 

0 

413 

0 

0 

3G2 

0 

0 

255 

0 

9 

247 

5 

7 

232 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

198 

15 

0 

178 

0 

0 

167 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

Maidstone.— For  the  drainage  of  Albion-place,  for  the 
local  board  :  — 

Carter  (accepted)    £84  10  0 

(Lowest  tender  lroin  J.  Davis,  for  £01,  withdrawn  after 
acceptance.)  • 

Manchester.— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chape], 
Radclitfe.  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
architect.    Quantities  by  the  architect 


Brown.  H.,  Hollinwood   

£5,319 

0 

0 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Greeuheys 

4,910 

0 

0 

Herd,  J.,  Ardwick  

4,635 

0 

0 

McFarlane,  J.,  Manchester 

4.6W 

0 

0 

Cordingly  &  Stopford,  Manchester 

4,618 

0 

0 

Helt,  W.,  Manchester   

4,570 

0 

0 

Allen,  J.,  Radcliffe  (accepted) 

4,5<;0 

0 

0 

Haugkton,  A.,  Hyde   

4,465 

0 

0 

Butters  and  Carson,  Cheetham  .. 

4,450 

0 

0 

Willi  ims  and  Hope,  Glossop 

4,360 

0 

0 

Mitciiam. — For  the  erection  of  an  infirmary,  water- 
tower,  workshops,  and  various  alr>-rations  and  additions 
to  Mitchaui  Schools,  for  the  guaidians  of  the  Holborn 
Union  :  — 

Hook  and  Oldrey   £12,605   0  0 

MowlemandCo   12,600   0  0 

Toms,  E   12,381   0  0 

Manley    12,235   0  0 

Crockett    11,973   0  0 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted)    11,825   0  0 

Nunhead  Gbeen. — Metropolitan  Beer  and  Wine  Mer- 
chants'Asylum,  Nunhead  Green,  for  proposed  election 
of  first  portion  of  north  wing  containing  39,945  cubic 
feet.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect.  Quantities  prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths,  7,  William' s-terrace,  Chiswick  : — 

Dearing,  C,  and  Son,  Islington  ...     £1.266   0  0 

Nicholls,  A.,  Leytonstone... 

Pritchard,  W.  H,  Tooley-strcet 

Hayworth,  S.,  Islington  ... 

Cass  and  Beldan,  Peckham 

Dawes,  F.,  Peckham 

Hersee,  F.,  Peckham 

Green,  Jesse,  Peckham 

Heather  and  Laws,  Peckham 


1,134  0  0 

1,092  0  0 

1,045  0  0 

995  0  0 

950  0  0 

928  0  0 

895  0  0 

865  0  0 
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Pi.umstead. — For  the  laying  of  84  new  crossings 
in  Kentish  ragstone,  and  10  granite-paved  crossings,  for 
the  Plumstead  district  board  of  works :  — 

MowlemandCo   £1,026   0  0 

Lovedale,  C.  (accepted)    796  0  0 

Pldmstead.— For  the  erection  of  a  music-hall  in  rear 
of  the  Windsor  Castle  Tavern.  Maxey-road,  Plumstead, 
for  Air.  H.  Gigney.  Mr.  J.  O.  Cook,  William-street, 
Woolwich,  architect :  — 

Clarke,  Plumstead    £890   0  0 

Harris,  Woolwich    850   0  0 

Coombs,  Plumstead   800   0  0 

Impey,  London   620  0  0 

White,  S.,  Peckham  (accepted)     ...      595   0  0 


u  ■£o.c  Sltn  -o  . 
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£5,573 

0 

0 

5,399 

0 

0 

5,125 

0 

0 

4,987 

0 

0 

4,915 

0 

0 

4,86*) 

0 

0 

4,812  13 

6 

4,775 

0 

0 

4,599 

0 

0 

4,567 

0 

0 

4,519 

0 

0 

4,516 

0 

0 

4,493 

0 

0 

4,462 

10 

0 

4,353 

0 

0 

4,250 

0 

0 

4.100 

0 

0 

4,060  10 

0 

Pi.umstead.— For  the  erection  of  two  villaB  in  Upper 
Wliitworth-road,  Plumstead,  for  Mr.  J.  Clifford.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Cook,  William-street,  Woolwich,  architect : — 

Sharpe  and  Everard,  lijw   £1,238   0  0 

Coombs,  Plumstead   760   0  0 

Preston,  Kent. — For  the  erection  of  new  board  schools 
for  53)  children,  two  residences,  boundary-walls,  and 
necessary  offi°es  at  Preston  -  next- Favcisham,  for  the 
Preston  W.  D.  School  Board.  Mr.  B.  Adkins,  archi- 
tect :  — 

Killby,  A.,  London  

Wilson,  H.  B.,  Canterbury 

Terry  and  Co.,  London   

Stiff,  P.,  Dover   

Jones,  D.  C.  and  Co.,  Gloucester... 
Paramor  and  Sons,  Margate 
Ware,  J.  and  Son,  Faversham  ... 
Callund  and  Son,  Rochester 

Cornelius,  T.,  Whitstable  

Bingham,  J.,  Headcoin   

Shrubsole,  L.,  Faversham  

Matthews,  A.,  Dover   

Cephas  Foad,  Whitstable  

Judges,  W.,  Boughton   

Naylar  and  Sjn,  Rochester 

Seager,  J  ,  Borden  

Whiting.  R.  M.  &  H,  Ospiiuge" 
Fetherstone  &  Lucas,  Littlebourne 
*  Messrs.  R.  M.  and  H  Whiting's  tender  was  accepte  l 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educational  Department. 

Regent's  Park.— For  alterations  and  additi  ns  to 
Walmer  Lodge,  71,  Avenue->oxd,  Regent's  Park.  Mr. 
Fredk.  R.  W.  Muncey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Joseoh  Robson  :  — 

Atkins    £334   0  0 

HearleandSon    328   0  0 

Thomas  and  Butland    303   0  0 

Richmond,  Surrey.  —  Revised  tenders  on  reduced 
scheme  for  the  proposed  swimming-baths,  for  the  select 
vestry.    Messrs.  G.  Elkington  and  Son,  architects  : — 

Osborn,  J.  J   £5,317   0  0 

Allwood,  J   5,255   0  0 

Sweet  and  Loder    5,176   0  0 

Beal,  W.  J   4,992   0  0 

Priestley  (accepted)   4,960   0  0 

Scarborough". — For  new  house  at  Scilby,  near  Scar- 
borough, for  Mr.  John  Edward  Ellis.  Mr.  E.  Burgess, 
architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thornicraft  :  — 

Barry,  J   £8,612  0 

Mansfield,  G   8,443  0 

Thorpe,  J.  H   8,429  10 

Foster,  J   8,317  15 

Bland,  J   8,000  0 

Pitch  and  Fox    7,517  2 

Padbury,  J.  and  Son    7,397  0 

Sheffield. — For  erection  of  villa  residence,  &c,  for 
Mr.  Jno.  Vessey.  Mr.  J.  P.  Eu-le,  Sheffield,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Hardwick  and  Burton    £1,001    0  0 

H  dlingsworth,  G.  (accepted)   ...         933  10  0 

Rathbone,  J   915  0  0 

Shepherd's  Busrr. — For  the  erection  of  stabling,  &c, 
for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Co.,  at  Uxbi idge-road, 
Shepherd's  Bush.    Mr.  Alfred  J osh,  architect :— 


Crabb   

...  £3,600 

0 

0 

Julian  

3,430 

0 

0 

Haynes  

3,250 

0 

0 

Richardson,  J.  O  

3,049 

0 

0 

Ward  and  Lamble  

3,033 

0 

0 

Gentry  

2,990 

0 

0 

Iticheirs  and  Mount  

2,921 

0 

0 

Beale  

2,818 

0 

0 

Shortlands.— For  the  construction  of  the  Shortlands 
section  of  sewerage,  Kent : 


Walker,  H,  Upper  Holloway  ... 

£7,780 

18 

10 

Botterill,  W.  J  ,  Cannon -st.,  E.C. 

6,245 

19 

4 

Simmons,  J.,  Sidcup   

6,127 

9 

8 

Woodham,  W.  J.,  Penge  

6,074 

1 

9 

Hill  Bros.,  Beckenham   

5,969 

4 

4 

Nowell  and  Robson,  Kensington 

5,594 

6 

1 

Neave,  J.  W.,  Lewisham  

5,517 

12 

6 

Rayner,  G.,  Bootle,  Liverpool  ... 

5,188 

2 

5 

Dyer,  J.,  Camberwell   

5.03S 

17 

7 

Woodham,  Catford  

4,949 

0 

0 

Potter,  H.,  Clapton  

4,779 

18 

2 

Nicholson,  K.,  Chelmsford 

4,65) 

16 

7 

Killingback,  C,  Camden  Town  ... 

4  620 

15 

2 

Harris,  W.,  Camberwell  

4,603 

12 

2 

Bingham,  J .,  Headcorn   

4,550 

12 

3 

Brooker,  H. ,  Beckenham  

4,323 

9 

4 

Stevenson,  G.,  Chesterfield 

4,157 

17 

11 

Dickson  J.,  Sevenoaks   

4,13S 

7 

0 

St.  Leoxard's-on-Sea.— The  Eversfield  Estate.  Roads 
and  drains  at  Silverhill.  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Hill,  sur- 
veyors : — 

Dibby,  Hastings   £900   0  0 

Hare,  St.  Leonard's   S19   0  0 

Cruttenden,  St.  Leonard's   798  0  0 

Stubberfield  and  Verrell,  Hollington      705   0  0 

Jenkins,  St.  Leonard's    £95   0  0 

Beadle  Bros  ,  Erith    695  0  0 

King,  Hollington    550   0  0 


FLETCHER'S  PATENT 

METAL  SUBSTITUTE  FUR  PUTTY, 

FOR   GLAZING   PURPOSES  ONLY. 

TLAIN    ZINC       "  SUBSTITUTE,"    Prepared  for  Fixing  on  Both  Sides  of  Bar    From   1  id.  Per  Foot  Run. 

COPPER             „                           „             „             „             „    „  3d. 

ACCORDING   TO   QUANTITY  REQUIRED. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  Co,  Ltd,  13a,  Great  George  St,  Westminster. 
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Si.infold.  -  For  Memorial  Institute  at  SlinfolJ,  Sussex, 
for  Mr.  Charles  Cliilds    Mr.  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  architect  :  — 

Newstead    £388   0  0 

King    344  16  0 

Grinstead  (accepted)   314   0  0 

Tottenham. — For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers 
on  the  Seven  Sisters  Station  Estate,  in  the  parish  of  Tot- 
tenham. Messrs .  Tunley  andBojle,  11,  Clements-lane, 
Lombard-street,  E.C.,  surveyors  — 

Bath  and  Blaekmore  (accepted)    ...     £825   0  0 
Tottenham.  — For  construction  of  roaJs  and  sewers  on 
the  Clapham  Park  Estate,  Cavendish-road,  Clapham, 
for  Messrs.  Tunley  and  Boyle,  11,  Clement's-lane,  Lom- 
taid-streeet,  E  C  ,  surveyors. — 

Jackson   £499   0  0 

Ford  and  Co   443   0  0 

Harris    430  0  0 

Lyons    410   0  0 

Bath  and  Blaekmore  (accepted)    ...      380   0  0 
Woolwich.— For  alterations  to  the  Ang-lesea  Arms 
public-herns e.  New-ioad,  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  A.  l'enfold. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Cook,  21,  William-street,  Woolwich,  archi- 
tect :— 

For  general  builders'  work : — 

Johnson,  AVoolwich   £219   0  0 

Fenn,  Woolwich    212   0  0 

For  cabinet  and  bar-fittings : — 
Taylor,  J.  W.,  Camberwell  (accepted)   230   0  0 
For  pewterers'  work  : — 

Grimes,  J.,  London    97  10  0 

Helling,  W.,  London   72  10  0 

Waine,  H.  T.,  London  (accepted)  ...      60   0  0 
Woolwich. —  For  new    closets  and  urinals  at  the 
National  School,  King-street,  Woolwich,  for  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  A.  Anson  and  the  school  committee.    Mr.  J. 
O.  Cook,  William-street,  Woolwich,  architect  :  — 

Johnson,  Woolwich   £146   0  0 

Fenn,  Woolwich    138   0  0 


BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CQ.,limited, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


THE  LONDON  DRAWING  OFFICE, 
No.  98,  London  Wall,  E.  C.  For  the  execution  of  high-class 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMANSHIP.  Perspectives  Out- 
lined, etched,  or  coloured  ;  Designs  ;  Detail  and  Working  Drawings. 
Tracings,  &c.;on  moderate  term*.  Etchings  for  Photo-lithography. 
Competition  work.    Manager,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lloyd.   Pupils  required. 

rpo   ARCHITECTS. — TEMPORARY 

I  ASSISTANCE  rendered  on  mod*rat*  terms  ;  high  class 
Perspectives  coloured  or  etched  ;  finished  drawings  from  rough 
sketches. — Address.  A.  R.  A..  21,  King  William-street,  Strand, 

w.c. 


T 


O   ARCHITECTS,  &c— First-class- 

Assistance  ;  very  moderate  terms.  Sketch  Designs,  Per- 
spective, Contract,  and  Detail  Drawings  Specifications,  Quanti- 
ties :  Complicated  Account*  Adjusted  :  surveys,  Levelling,  Ac- 
Write  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR,  Vernon's  Library, 
l3mh'<  fonduit-strpet. 


"PERSPECTIVES  m  Pen  and  Ink,  and 


M 


AM  CHESTER  and  JNElUHROUR- 

HOOD. — Drawings  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Quantities  taken  off,  work*  measured  up.  and  accounts  adjusted. 
Surveys  and  Levelling. — CHARLES  P.  CRaPP,  Architect  and 
Survevor.  6.5,  Market-street.  Manchester. 

10  ARCHITECTS.— CUMPETTTTUr-J. 


T 


and  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  of  every  description. 
Coloured  in  the  first  style  by  GEO.  CHILDS,  Artist,  21.  Ott;-rd- 
road,  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  N.  Perspectives  outlined  by 
Competent  Draughtsmen.   Pupils  required. 


T 


rpo     COUNTRY  SURVEYORS—. 

1  MLLSOF  QUANTITIES  LITHOGRAPHED  with  Accu- 
racy, and  in  the  best  Style.  Copies  of  Hills  of  moderate  length 
returned  within  12  horns  by  T.  FETTITT  and  CO.,  Lithographers 
and  General  Printers.  Stationers  '22  and  23,  Fnth-strt-et,  and 
50,  Old  Compton-street,  Soho,  Lot  -on,  W.  Terms  on  application 
Established  over  Hull'-a-Ccntury  To  H.  M.  The  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  The  Prim  e  ol  Wales  

PERSPECTIVES  and  other  DRAW- 
INGS  made,  coloured,  etched,  or  finished  in  any  style,  on 
moderate  terms,  by  \\  .  PRINCE,  107,  Disraeli-road,  Putuev, 
s.w,  

O  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

lluildrr  of  capital  and  reputation  will  give  a  liberal  IJnnus 
to  anyone  who  will  introduce  him  work  (directly  or  Indirectly), 
private  or  competition.— Apply  by  letter  to  J.,  35,  G'.oucester- 
road.C;imherwrll,  B.B. 

ASSISTANCE  tendered  to  Competing 
Architects  and  others  bv  an  accompli-hcd  Draughtsman 
and  Designer.  Drawings  prepared  in  own  office  or  otherwise 
Higb-clat.fi  perspectives  in  ink.  Terms  modeiate.— GAMMA,  iH, 
Theobald's- road,  W.C.  

T 

I  AND  OTHERS.— A  veil-known  and  experienced  Draughts- 
man can  be  retained  for  perspectives,  ice  Outlines  finished  in 
flr.t  stylo.    Tnk  or  colour  —  KBNTOX,  17,  Wobu.-n-pl.ico,  W  ('. 

PERSPECTIVES  for  PUBLICATION. 
&c.  in  Pen-and-ink.  well  and  rapidly  executed.  It'-ferenee 
to  published  drawings.  Terms  very  reasonable.—  KAPPA,  1.3 
South  Multon-HtiTct-,  Lmulnn,  W.  

rpO  ARCHITECTS  and  all  who  draw 

_L  PLANS.  &c—  To  be  SOLI),  a  magnificently  exeeiuert  set 
of  HTKNi'Iij  P LATHS  fur  lettering  Plans,  &c.  Containing  ten 
complete  M-ts.  of  Alphabets,  plain,  shaded,  and  ornamental  sets 
of  ilgures,  and  ft)  Pl-ites  of  all  the  principal  words  uteri  upon 
Drawings;  ihc  who.a  n  mahogany  ea*.e,  with  brushes,  for  .'!'>«., 
upon  an  plication  to  O  II AK  lilt,  22, OiV'ngty-road,  Horn-icy-road, 
London,  N. 


WANTED,  a  pair   of  EDGERUN- 

V  Y  NEKS,  Second -hand,  with  perforated  bottom,  for  Clay- 
gr  nding.—  Addreps,  with  lowest  price,  to  W.  and  CO.,  Messrs. 
Deacon's,  Lcadenhall  street,  E.C. 


10  OPERA  HOUSE  COMPETITORS 


AWARDED  THE 

FIRST   ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AT  THE 

MELBOURNE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


J.  Sessions  l  Sons' 

SELECT  LIST  of  the 

SPECIALITIES  of  their 

V  A  PIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 
JOINERY  AND  MOULDING  MILLS. 
GREENHOUSES  &  CONSERVATORIES 
COFFEE  HOUSE  FITTINGS 
CHURCH  &  SCHOOL  SEATS 
MATCHED-BOARDS 
STAIRCASES 
MOULDINGS 
SKIRTINGS  &c. 
SLATE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS- 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  AND  BATHS 
LAVATORIES  AND  URINALS 
MONUMENTAL  WORK 
CREST-ROLLS  AND  WINGS 
CISTERNS  &c. 
BRICK,  PIPE,  AND  TILE  WORKS- 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT  FOR 
J.  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROS- CEMENTS 
WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CEMENTS 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS 
TESSELATED  TILES 
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IRONMONGERY  AND  HARDWARE- 
COOKING  RANGES 
REGISTER  GRATES 
AMERICAN  STOVES 
STABLE  FITTINGS 
RAIN  WATER  GOODS 
LOCKS,  HINGES,  &c. 
BUILDERS'  MACHINERY. 
MORTISING  &  TENONING  MACHINES 
MORTAR  MILLS 
CIRCULAR  SAW  BENCHES 
CRABS  AND  JACKS 
FLOOR  AND  BENCH  CRAMPS 

FULL  TRUCKS  FREE  TO  ANY  STATION 

Direct  from  WORKS  or  QUARRIES, 
ROOFING  SLATES 

BROSELEY  AND  ROMAN  TILES 
PAVING  SQUARES 
STONEWARE  PIPES 
CHIMNEY  TOPS 
FIREBRICKS 
BLUE  BRICKS 
RIDGES 
STONE 
GALVANISED  IRON 
LEAD 
GLASS 
FELT 


Illustrated  Price-Lists  on  Application. 


WANTED. 


ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

1  V_  Junior  Assistant  desires  ENGAGEMENT.  General  work- 
ing,;drawinns,  details,  &c.  Terms  moderate— B.,  Mrs. Doncastor, 
^  .tinner,  Silver-street,  Linc-dti  

ARCHITECT'S   ASSISTANT.  Dis= 

XjL  engaged.  Aged  24  years.  Five  years'  experience.  Good 
eferencea.—  Address,  J  P.,  16'2,  Smithdown-lane, Liverpool. 


ASSISTANT  (Architect's);  has  been 
with  two  extensive  Firms  in  the  Midlands  Well  up  in 
general  office  routine.  Perspective,  levelling,  and  surveying. 
Good  references.— Address,  T.  P.,  Cherrington.  Newport.  ShI.ip. 

ASSISTANT  (Engineer,  Architect,  and 
Surveyor's)  seeks  HE  ENGAGEMENT  ;  7  years' practical 
experience.— B.,  Mr.  Stapletou,  ilrooklande,  Stoke  Newington 
Common,  London. 

ASSISTANT  (ArchitectandSurveyorV) 
experienced;  working  drawings,  details,  quantities,  sur- 
veying, &c— Address,  O.  K.,  at  C.  H.  May  and  Co.'s  General  Ad- 
vertising Offices,  78,  Gra'  een-irch-Rtreet.  London. 


ASSISTANT  (Architect's)  desires  RE- 
ENGAGEMENT.  Working  and  Detail  Drawings.  Survey- 
ing, Perspective,  &c  Excellent  references.  Terms,  £2  5s.  per 
week.— Address,  "  ARCHITECT,"  Newsrooms,  21,  Liverpool- 
etreet,  E.C.  

A  SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Civil  Jfin- 

Ix  gineer's).  Good  Draughtsrn  >n.  Can  design.  Has  a 
general  knowledge  of  quantities.  C-in  surrey  and  level.  Two 
guineas  a  week  —A.  H.  OUGH,  16,  Austin  Friars,  B.C.  

ASSISTANT.— A  clever,  artistic,  and 
practical  Draughtsman  Disengaged.   13  years'  experience. 
Age  29.— F.  F.,  115,  Princes-road,  Birmingham.  

A  SSISTANT  (Architect's)  desires  RE- 

IX  ENGAGEMENT.  Working  and  detail  drawings,  pcr-pec  - 
tive.  Three  years  with  F.R.I.  H.  a.  Good  references.  Salary  as 
arranged.—  F.,  Sandyhills  Cottage.  Shettleston  by-Glasgnw. 


ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor's) 
wishes  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  country.  Articled 
in  London.  Three  years  with  District  Surveyor.  Testimonials. 
Designs  from  rougn  sketches,  Salary  25s.— BAKDENS,  29, 
Glencoe-street.  Poplar,  E. 

RT     MASTER.— The  Manchester 


A 


_  School  of  Art  is  prepared  to  ENGAGE  an  ASSISTANT 
MASTER  who  must  be  well  acquainted  with  Drawing  from  the 
Cast.  He  should  hold  at  least  one  certificate  of  the  3rd  grade. 
Salary  to  commence  at  £260  per  annum.  Applicants  to  forward 
specimens  of  their  own  work,  with  references,  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
MARSHALL.  Secretary  School  of  Art.  All  Saint's,  Manchester 


T 


O  ARCHITECTS. —  WANTED,  by 

a  well  qualified  Arcnitect's  Assistant,  an  ENGAGEMENT 
as  Draughtsman  or  as  Clerk  of  Works,  temporary  or  otherwise. 
Good  r-ferences.— Address,  F.  Wr  h  ITWELL,  Clifton,  York. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (22),  just  out 

f_J  of  articles,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  ia  a  London  Archi- 
tects OflBce.  Geometrical,  working,  and  detail  drawings. 
Exterior  and  interior  perspectives.— CHAS.  H.  SIMPeON, 
Sleights,  "Whitby, 


JUNIOR    ASSISTANT  (Architect's) 

fj  desires  ENGAGEMENT  in  London.  "Well  up  in  desisrn, 
perspective,  general,  and  detail  drawings;  highest  testimonials  ; 
several  prizes;  specimens  ;  moderate  salary.— WILLIAM  D  A. VIS, 
34,  AlfrpH-plnc".  Bedford-square.  W.C.  

ARCHITECTURAL  METAL WURK. 
(Provincecj.  —  DRAUGHTSMAN  REQUIRED  having 
knowledge  of  the  various  styl  s  and  the  making  of  lull-size 
working  drawings.— Reply,  by  letter,  stating  age,  reference,  and 
terms— 37,  Gr^ve-rond.  London,  N.W. 


A  RCHITEC I  URAL     DRAUGHTS  - 

XjL  MAN  (neat  »nd  accurate)  seeks  immediate  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Accustomrd  to  perspective.  Knowledge  ofsurveying 
and  iron  construction.— A.  Keeley's  Hotel,  61,  Euston- 
road,  W.C.  

WANTED,  a  good  DRA.U  GHTSH  AN. 
He  must  be  competent  to  survey  and  level,  ski  l^d  in 
preparing  drawings  for  structures  in  brick  and  iron,  who  can 
prepare  estimates  for  works,  and  writes  a  good  hand.  One  who 
has  been  in  a  large  survc  )  or  s  office  would  be  most  likely  to  suit. 
He  must  have  b<-en  quite  ten  years  in  the  profession — Apply, 
stating  age,  salary,  and  references,  to  W.  H.,  Engiueer  s  Office, 
Guildhall. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS. 
—WANTED,  in  a  g  .od  office,  SITU  ATION  as  Improver. 
First-class  references.  Five  years'  experience.  Salary  not  so 
much  an  object  as  improvement. —  Address,  G.  SLINN,  Eudon, 
Stoke-on-Trent.  

APPRENTICE     to     Carpenter  and 
Builder— Strong  YOUTH  WANTED.    Premium  required. 
—Apply,  between  9  and  lu,  fEKHY  and  PUTLAND,  8,  Penton- 

street.  Pent-nville. 

APPRENTICE    (indoor)  WANTED 
for  Flumbir.g,  7.  nc    Working,  and  Gas  Fitting.  Smill 
premium    required.— Apply,    48,   Fcnton-sticct,  I'entonville. 

Islington. 


APPRENTICE  WANTED  to  Plumb- 
ing,  Zinc  Work,  &e.  Small  premium.  Waiics  to  commence. 
—A.  GRIST,  77,  Btonebridge-road,  Tottenham,  near  couth 
Tottenham  Station.  

APPRENTICE    WANTED,  Carpi- □  - 

X\  tcring  aid  Joincring.  Premium  required.  Wages  paid. 
—Letter  only,  G.  II.  R.,  Lutun  House,  Sewdlcy-street,  Clipton 

"Apprentice  (Outdoor)  wanted 

f\  to  Carpenters  an'i  Joiners.  Premium  required.— Apply. 
1!  A  .  1  k,  Murton  road.  W;in  lovorl h.  


A  GrEJNTLEMAJN,  calling  upon  Iron- 

Xi.  mongers,  Collieries,  &c.  in  North  Staff  irdshire.  wishes  to 
KKI'KKSKNT  ,.n  Commission  an  established  Firm  in  Oils. 
Greases,  &c.  Sefexenoei.— W.  F.  WOLSTANTON,  Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


BOROCOH  of  HALIFAX.— Wanted, 
by  the  Corporation  of  Halifax,  a  SUB  INSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCKS,  whose  duties  will  include  I  he  removal  to  the 
Fever  Hospital  of  persons  sullorinc.  from  infectious  diseases. 
Salary  30s.  per  week,  with  uniform,  house,  and  rates  free  of 
charge.  Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  ol  age.  Written 
up. .lications,  stating  age  and  previous  occupation,  and  accom- 
panied by  testimonials,  must  be  sent  to  me  cm  or  belme  MON- 
DAY, the  23rd  instant,  endorsed,  "  Sub  Inspector."-  liy  order, 
Kith  May,  1881  KEIGHI.F.Y  WALTON.  Town  Clerk. 


BUILDERS. — Man  (Young)  WANTS 
JOB  to  work.  General  joiner.  Frame  or  circular  savfs. 
Fill  up  time  carpentering.— F.  W.  C,  13,  Brunswick-street, 
Ulackfriurs. 
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SHOULD  SECULAR  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL ARCHITECTURE  BE  THE 
SAME? 

HE  must  be  a  very  accomplished  architect 
who  has  not  something  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Street's  Royal  Academy  Lectures, — the 
last  of  which,  for  this  course,  was  reported 
in  the  Building  News  of  May  Gth.  The 
breadth  of  the  lecturer's  views,  and  the  fair- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  his  conclusions, 
are  almost  as  striking  as  his  thorough  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  every  detail  which 
bears  on  his  subject :  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  wish  that  Mr.  Street  could  have  given  us 
-such  a  dictionary  of  the  Gothic  Architecture 
of  England  as  Yiollet-le-Duc  did  of  that  of 
France.  A  few  words,  however,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  lecture  seem  to  embody 
an  opinion  which  may  easily  be  misinter- 
preted ;  and  which,  when  acted  on  without 
the  qualifications  which  Mr.  Street's  wide 
knowledge  would  instinctively  suggest,  may 
do,  and  has  done,  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  domestic  architecture 
belonging  to  such  an  abbey  as  Fountains. 
"  The  more  one  sees  of  it,  the  more,"  says 
Mr.  Street,  "does  one  discover  that  in  those 
good  days  there  was  no  such  distinction 
between  domestic  architecture  and  ecclesi- 
astical as  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to 
-exist.  The  same  details  that  were  applied 
to  one  were  thought  suitable  to  the  other ; 
it  was  the  best  construction  and  the  most 
suitable  arrangement,  the  most  beautiful 
proportion,  the  most  delicate  moulding  of 
stonework,  the  truest  system  of  carving  of 
foliage  that  were  everywhere  seen,  whether 
the  work  to  be  done  was  for  a  house  or  a 
church,  for  a  monastery  or  a  castle."  It  is 
as  advocates,  and  not  of  opponents,  of  every- 
thing in  the  Gothic  system  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
day,  that  we  have  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
Mr.  Street's  statement,  and  on  the  advice 
which  it  is  apparently  meant  to  suggest. 

First,  then,  it  would  seem  that  ecclesi- 
astical and  domestic  architecture  were  most 
alike  in  the  earliest  times,  while  thencefor- 
ward there  was  a  progressive  divergence 
between  them.  We  are  far  from  denying 
that  the  art  of  the  earlier  times  was  the  best ; 
but  it  is  quite  a  separate  question  whether 
the  divergence  in  later  times  was  wise  or 
foolish.  To  us,  the  progressive  divergence 
seems  to  have  run  closely  parallel  with  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  number  and  kinds 
of  secular  buildings  which  were  needed.  In 
very  early  times,  the  church,  the  castle,  and 
the  monastery  were  almost  the  only  per- 
manent edifices  of  importance.  They  were 
not  so  different  that  the  same  class  of  con- 
struction could  not  easily  be  adapted  to  each 
of  them ;  and  where  the  same  construction 
was  used,  the  same  style  naturally  followed. 
In  later  ages,  unfortified  mansions,  detached 
dwelling-houses,  and  secular  buildings  of  all 
sorts  increased  faster  and  faster ;  they  did 
not  require,  and  did  not  as  a  rule  receive,  the 
same  class  of  construction  as  churches, 
castles  and  monasteries,  and  the  construc- 
tion differing,  the  style  rightly  and  truth- 
fully came  to  differ  also.  The  remarkable 
point  is,  that  with  all  the  marked  differences 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  or  more 
accurately,  between  the  monumental  and 
the  ordinary  buildings  of  the  later  Gothic 
times,  there  also  existed  between  them  a 
harmony  equally  striking.  A  15th-century 
half-timbered  house,  and  a  15th-century 
vaulted  chapel,  are  far  enough  apart  in  their 
materials,  their  forms,  and  their  decoration, 


and  yet  the  two  put  side  by  side,  only  set 
off  each  other's  beauty  by  contrast.  How  to 
produce  this  harmony  once  more  is  the  lost 
secret  for  which  we  can  never  look  too 
earnestly.  The  divergence  in  modern  times 
is  wider  than  ever,  and  this  is  no  more  than 
ought  to  be  expected  from  the  hundredfold 
increase  in  the  purposes  for  which  buildings 
are  now  needed ;  but  the  harmony  is  gone. 
Our  true  course  is  not  to  apply  church- 
architecture  to  buildings  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  from  railway-sheds  to  cottages;  but, 
while  treating  churches,  railway-sheds, 
cottages  and  everything  else  on  the  various 
principles  best  suited  to  each,  to  bring  them 
all  into  perfect  artistic  harmony  with  each 
other. 

Is  it  certain,  again,  that,  even  in  early 
times,  the  practice  of  treating  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  buildings  alike,  or  nearly  alike, 
was  quite  satisfactory  ?  The  church-building 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  was  ad- 
mirable, and  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
we  can  imagine  ;  but  did  the  house-building 
of  the  same  period,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  little  that  remains,  anywhere 
approach  the  same  perfection  ?  We  shoidd 
be  strongly  inclined  to  deny  it.  The  very 
fact  of  its  being  so  nearly  like  church- 
building,  argues  against  it ;  the  house- 
type  of  architecture  had  hardly  begun  to  be 
differentiated  as  yet.  Men  had  hardly 
begun  to  think  what  a  house  should 
be  or  could  be,  they  had  hardly  begun 
to  realise  the  special  possibilities  of  house 
design,  or  to  invent  its  characteristic 
beauties.  Few  people  can  get  suddenly  out 
of  the  groove  in  which  they  have  been 
travelling  all  their  lives,  or  give  up  in  a 
moment  all  the  tastes  and  habits  and  modes 
of  working  which  have  become  parts  of 
themselves,  and  invent  off-hand  the  set  of 
of  new  tastes  and  habits  and  modes 
of  working  which  are  appropriate  to  some 
new  and  untried  field  of  labour.  The  early 
church-builders  could  not  easily  get  out  of 
their  groove  when  they  had  to  build  a  house ; 
and  we  may  see  here  and  there  that  the 
later  house-builders  could  not  easily  get  out 
of  their  groove  either,  when  they  had  to 
build  a  church.  There  are  plenty  of  churches, 
for  instance,  with  square-headed  windows, 
just  as  there  are  plenty  of  houses  with 
pointed  ones.  But  this  is  not  a  thing  for 
admiration  ;  it  is  simply  a  proof,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  of  want  of  versatility ;  a  sign  that 
even  able  men  may  get  into  the  way  of 
doing  their  work  and  making  their  designs 
automatically  rather  than  rationally.  And 
in  modern  times,  also,  when  we  see  a  church- 
building  architect  putting  some  secular 
building  into  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  or  a 
house-building  architect  experimenting  on 
churches  in  a  purely  domestic  style,  we  feel 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  doing 
what  is  likely  to  be  permanently  admired. 
The  beauty  of  the  ornament  may  at  first 
popularise  the  one,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
caprice  may,  for  a  time,  captivate  some 
people  with  the  other ;  but  these  examples 
of  misapplied  treatment  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  raise  their  authors'  reputations.  A 
typical  church  and  a  typical  house,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  secular  buildings,  require 
very  different  kinds  of  design  and  construc- 
tion, and  if,  as  we  believe,  the  ornament 
should  follow  naturally  from  the  design  and 
construction,  they  require  very  different  types 
of  ornament  also.  The  same  details  that  are 
applied  to  the  one  are  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, suitable  to  the  other;  and  if,  as  Mr. 
Street,  no  doubt  truly,  says,  they  were 
thought  suitable  in  the  Early  Gothic  period, 
this  is  partly  because  the  secular  buildings 
he  speaks  of  were  really  constructed  in  a 
church-like  fashion,  and  partly  because  the 
architects  of  that  time  had  scarcely  begun  to 
think  out  the  innumerable  problems  which 
secular  architecture  presents. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  to  construct  our 


everyday  buildings  in  a  monumental  way. 
Ecclesiastical  Gothic  is  an  architecture 
sprung  from,  and  fitted  for,  buildings  of  a 
monumental  class — buildings  arched  and 
buttressed  at  the  least,  and,  whenever  they 
approach  perfection,  vaulted  also.  As  long 
as  domestic  buildings  were  arched  and  but- 
tressed, and  vaulted  here  and  there  in  parts, 
a  slightly  modified  Ecclesiastical  Gothic  was 
a  very  natural  stylo  for  them.  But,  when 
the  internal  arching  and  vaulting  are  gone, 
and  the  external  buttressing,  as  far  as  its 
structural  use  is  concerned,  has  gone  also,  is 
it  consistent,  or  even  defensible,  to  insist  on 
retaining  minor  features  that  are  only  ap- 
propriate to  arched  and  vaulted  buildings  ? 
With  the  whole  internal  anatomy  of  Early 
Gothic  houses  abandoned,  is  it  really  wise  or 
even  honest  to  try  and  keep  their  external 
shape  ?  This  is  what  the  question  about 
ecclesiastical  housebuilding  really  comes  to. 
We  have  given  up,  and  must,  perforce,  give 
up,  Ecclesiastical  Gothic  inside  our  houses  : 
are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  give  it  up  on  the 
outside  also  ?  If  we  can  build  our  secular 
works  on  the  same  principles  on  which  the 
early  monks  built  theirs,  by  all  means  let 
us  decorate  them  on  the  same  principles ; 
but  if,  as  everybody  knows,  we  cannot, 
then,  by  all  means  let  us  decorate  them  on 
different  principles.  Let  us  accept  the  facts, 
and  adopt  a  decoration  which  conforms  to 
the  facts,  and  expresses  the  facts,  and  not 
build  houses  of  which  the  elevations  belie 
the  sections,  and  in  which  the  interior  is 
made  a  jumble,  that  the  exterior  may  be 
made  a  falsehood. 

All  this,  in  a  quiet  unspoken  way,  has 
been  impressing  itself,  since  the  dawn  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  on  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
architecture.  Decoration  may  dazzle  for  a 
time,  but,  in  the  end,  the  world  approves  of 
what  is  natural  and  sincere.  So  it  happens 
that,  on  the  whole,  Modern  Gothic  in 
churches  stands  criticism,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  Modern  Gothic  in  houses  does  not. 
The  one  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  a  reality, 
and  the  other  to  be  a  sham.  The  reason  is, 
that  what  we  may  call  Church  Gothic  has, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  applied  to 
both.  It  has  been  applied  to  both  because 
theorists  and  doctrinaires  insisted  on  it. 
Nothing  but  Church  Gothic,  they  told  us, 
was  Gothic  at  all.  Gothic  depended  on 
pointed  cross- vaults  and  buttresses,  and  must 
have  pointed  windows  and  pointed  doors, 
and  all  the  details  which,  in  high-class 
buildings,  go  with  them.  If  it  had  not 
these,  it  was  not  Gothic.  What's  in  a  name  ? 
Eveiything,  apparently,  to  the  passing 
generation  of  architects.  Overawed  by  the 
terrible  sentence  which  took  away  the  name 
of  "Gothic"  from  nine-tenths  of  the  best 
secular  work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  whole 
generation,  with  few  exceptions,  renounced 
the  study  of  the  proscribed  examples.  Their 
secular  buildings  should  be  real  Gothic,  on 
the  outside  at  any  rate,  though  so  many 
secular  buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages  failed 
to  be  so.  They  would  be  more  Mediaeval 
than  the  Mediroval  builders  themselves.  So 
we  have  seen  Church  Gothic  everywhere,  till 
the  best  of  detail  has  grown  wearisome  by 
repetition,  and  till  the  world,  over- 
dosed at  last  with  unrealities,  seems 
ready  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  to  turn 
its  back  on  Gothic  altogether.  This  is  what 
we  have  come  to,  through  eloquence  and  art 
criticism,  through  theories  and  dogmas, 
and  through  unwise  inferences  from  such 
facts  as  those  which  Mr.  Street  brings  for- 
ward about  Fountains  Abbey.  The  reaction 
from  Church  Gothic  everywhere  has  brought 
us  to  debased  Classic  everywhere ;  and  the 
same  want  of  judgment  which  has  inflicted 
on  us  so  many  houses  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
style,  is  now  ready  to  inflict  on  us,  if  it  can 
get  the  chance,  an  equal  number  of  churches 
in  a  Domestic  style.  People  feel  that 
churches  and  houses  ought  somehow  to  bar- 
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monise.  For  thirty  years  or  more  they  have 
sought  to  make  them  do  so  by  repeating 
church  details,  slightly  modified,  in  house- 
fronts.  At  last  they  feel  this  to  be  absurd 
and  unreal ;  and  the  next  effort,  of  which  we 
may  already  see  traces,  will  doubtless  be  to 
make  them  harmonise  by  repeating  house 
details  in  church  fronts.  This  seems  to  be 
the  impending  folly,  which,  like  the  rest, 
will  have  its  day  and  cease  to  be.  The 
Gothic  revival  gave  us  an  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture, but  helped  to  destroy  our  civil 
and  domestic  architecture.  The  Debased 
Classic  revival  may  improve  our  civil  and 
domestic  architecture,  but  threatens  at  the 
same  time  to  destroy  our  ecclesiastical  one. 
It  would  seem  as  if  we  cannot  have  good 
churches  and  good  houses  together.  Why  is 
this  ? 

The  reason  why,  is  that  this  remarkable 
age  regulates  its  art  work  not  by  its  eyes, 
but  by  its  ears.  Former  ages  saw  for  them- 
selves what  would  do  and  what  would  not 
do,  and  acted  accordingly.  The  present  age 
is  too  idle  or  too  diffident  to  see  ;  it  does 
what  it  is  told,  if  the  telling  is  only  suffi- 
ciently eloquent  or  sufficiently  noisy.  Who 
the  teller  is,  does  not  much  matter  ;  he  may 
be  a  great  literary  man,  or  he  may  be  only 
the  "Right  Honourable  Tony  Lumpkin." 
If  he  only  speaks  loudly  enough  and  per- 
suasively enough,  some  people,  and  perhaps 
many  people,  are  sure  to  obey  him.  Amongst 
these  speakers,  then,  who,  with  better  luck 
than  Canute,  have  driven  the  tide  of  archi- 
tecture iipwards  and  downwards  at  their 
will,  it  has  been  a  common  article  of  faith 
that  nothing  but  Church  Gothic  is  really 
Gothic  at  all.  That  there  was  a  Mediaeval 
architecture  for  straight-floored  buildings 
as  well  as  for  vaulted  buildings,  an  architec- 
ture of  stone  lintels  as  well  as  of  stone  arches, 
an  architecture  of  timber  as  well  as  an  archi- 
tecture of  masonry,  they  scarcely  deign  to 
recognise.  For  the  credit  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
they  seem  to  say,  Let  us  keep  all  this  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible.  We  cannot  explain 
it  by  our  little  formula  about  the  cross-vault 
and  the  pointed  arch  :  the  facts  about  civil 
and  domestic  architecture  do  not  agree  with 
our  theory  on  the  origin  of  Gothic,  and, 
therefore,  there  really  ought  never  to  have 
been  any  such  facts  at  all.  Thirty  years 
ago  these  eloquent  teachers  explained  that 
as  all  Gothic  must  have  pointed  arches, 
houses  must  have  them  just  as  much  as 
churches.  The  result  of  thirty  years'  con- 
formity to  their  teaching  being  now  a 
failure  visible  to  all  men,  they  countermand 
their  orders  with  the  same  cheerful  con- 
fidence with  which  they  first  issued  them. 
They  still  tell  us  that  all  Gothic  must  have 
pointed  arches  ;  but  having  found  that 
pointed  arches  are  apt  to  look  absurd  in  a 
dwelling-house,  they  now  assure  us  that 
Debased  Classic  is  the  only  style  fit  for  our 
adorjtion.  So  much  for  theories,  for  fixed 
ideas,  and  architectural  pedantry  ;  so  much 
for  letting  other  people  lead  us  by  the  ears, 
instead  of  walking  each  man  by  the  help  of 
such  eyes  as  he  has.  Our  eyes  would  have 
shown  us — and  may  still  fahow  us,  if  we  take 
the  trouble  to  use  them — plenty  of  Mediaeval 
buildings,  not  of  Church  Gothic,  and  yet  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Gothic  churches;  not 
monumental  in  style,  and  yet  grouping  ex- 
quisitely with  the  monumental  buildings 
beside  them  ;  not  discordant,  and  yet  not  un- 
real. We  may  see,  in  short,  amongst  the  later 
Mediaeval  works,  and  even  amongst  some  of 
the  earlier  ones,  the  beginnings  of  a  secular 
style  which  might  have  been,  and  might 
still  be,  developed  further  and  applied  to  a 
multitude  of  modern  uses.  Oar  secular- 
buildings  might  then  be  in  harmony,  though 
not  in  unison,  with  our  religious  ones  ;  but 
the  possibility  of  harmony  wrthout  unison 
hardly  seems  as  yet  to  have  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  our  instructors.  If  we  had  not 
happened  to  take  a  passago  of  Mr.  Street's 
lor  the  text  of  these  remarks,  it  would  bo 


perfectly  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  class 
of  instructors  referred  to  differ  as  widely 
as  possible  from  that  keen  observer  and 
thoroughly  practical  artist. 


WORKS  OF  ART  APPLIED  TO 
FURNITURE. 

AN  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  including 
furniture,  opened  last  Monday  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  in  connection  with  the 
Fine  Arts  Exhibition  which  we  noticed  last 
week.  The  Society  of  Arts  have  mainly 
promoted  it,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
design  and  workmanship  as  applied  to 
furniture,  and  they  intend  to  resume  the 
practice  of  awarding  medals  to  the  artists 
engaged  on  such  work.  The  present 
exhibition  surpasses  in  excellence  of  design 
the  previous  displays  of  furniture  we  have 
noticed  here,  and  there  is  one  feature  in  the 
collection  which  makes  it  of  more  value  as  a 
test  of  progress  in  artistic  manufacture. 
The  works  are  not  "  show  specimens,"  an 
element  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind  of  which 
we  have  lately  had  too  much,  but  represent 
the  ordinary  productions  turned  out  by  the 
firms  which  send  them.  Lately,  some 
manufacturers  have  kept  on  stock  a  number 
of  articles  which  were  originally  made  "  to 
order "  for  international  exhibitions,  and 
many  of  these  objects  are  known  not  to 
have  been  the  productions  of  the  houses 
which  show  them.  A  kind  of  fictitious  and 
very  unhealthy  competition  has  thus  been 
brought  about,  injurious  to  modern  manu- 
factures of  all  sorts.  A  small  select  display 
of  works  such  as  that  now  on  view  at  South 
Kensington  will  probably  help  to  bring  this 
kind  of  false  advertising  into  disrepute 
among  our  high-class  manufacturers.  The 
arrangement  of  the  articles  in  bays,  instead 
of  the  promiscuous  arena  of  a  large  hall, 
secures  also,  to  our  minds,  the  equally  im- 
portant object  of  isolation  of  each  firm's 
articles,  so  that  the  style  of  design  and  the 
colour  shown  in  one  bay  does  not  detract 
from  the  work  of  another  artist,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  exhibitions. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Crace  and  Son,  of  Wigmore- 
street,  occupy  the  first  bay  of  the  small  part 
of  the  gallery  devoted  to  these  works ;  and 
the  general  style  of  the  objects  is  that  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  large  cabinet  of 
carved  walnut-wood,  designed  by  this  firm, 
is  an  elaborate  example  of  the  Italian  loth 
century  work,  the  dark  wood  being  relieved 
by  blue  enamel  medallions  or  panels  with 
figure-subjects.  Another  cabinet  of  satin- 
wood,  inlaid  with  purple-wood  in  an  18th- 
century  style ;  a  rich  embroidered  velvetarm- 
chairinEarly  French  Renaissance;  afireplace 
with  tiles,  and  a  very  handsome  Venetian 
mirror  are  a  few  of  the  exhibits.  The  tiles 
in  the  fireplace  are  tawdry  in  colour,  and  do 
not  harmonise  with  the  woodwork.  Beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Minton  and  Co.'s  china, 
and  some  stained  glass  of  excellent  manu- 
facture, by  Heaton,  Butler  and  Co.,  are 
shown  as  accessories  to  the  furniture  of  this 
firm.  It  is  noticeable  that  Italian  Cinque- 
cento,  and  the  English  Classical  taste  of  the 
lSth  century  predominate,  and  very  few 
exhibitors  show  work  of  Queen  Anne  or 
Jacobean  character.  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd, 
and  Blandford,  of  New  Bond-street,  have  a 
display  of  works  in  these  styles.  One  of  the 
best  things  is  the  wall  decoration  of  side  of 
room,  in  the  late  18th-century  English  style. 
The  panels  of  silk,  of  a  light  delicate  grey 
tint  relieved  by  gilding,  and  an  oval  mirror, 
are  quiet  and  in  good  taste,  and  the  frieze 
and  cornice  are  not  overdone.  We  notice 
also,  some  well-made  marqueterie  work  in 
a  cabinet  and  writing  -  table,  some  chairs 
covered  with  embossed  velvet,  and  other 
articles  in  the  Italian  style.  The  gold 
lustre  ware,  by  William  do  Morgan,  of 
Chelsea,  and  the  brocaded  silk  screen  are 
attractive. 


Bay  No.  3,  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham,  of  Oxford-street,  might  represent  a 
model  interior  on  a  small  scale  of  a  salon  or 
drawing-room  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  is  filled  up  in  the  unique  style  of  that 
polished  age,  with  the  most  costly  inlaid 
cabinets  of  Oriental  Greek  character.  To 
the  architect  the  quietly-designed  chimney- 
piece  in  rosewood  with  inlays  of  ivory  and 
motker-o'-pearl,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
in  the  style  of  the  Louis-Seize  period  are 
especially  worth  attention  for  their  simpli- 
city and  quiet  taste.  The  satin  wall-hang- 
ings, and  the  canvas-plaster  cornice  round 
the  bay,  are  carried  out  in  a  harmonious  key 
of  delicate  tints.  We  cannot  leave  this  bay 
without  remarking  on  a  few  choice  cabinets. 
One  of  these,  in  an  Oriental  Greek  style, 
has  inlays  of  boxwood,  ivory,  pear,  ebony, 
and  other  woods,  and  the  ornamentation 
chiefly  consists  of  conventionalised  patterns, 
especially  the  honeysuckle  ornament,  the 
front  being  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  pilasters.  The  colours  are  in  good 
harmony,  though  the  large  honeysuckle  in 
the  pediment  at  the  apex  looks  out  of  scale. 
This  cabinet  is  estimated  to  be  worth  £2,000; 
and  a  chimney  -  piece  in  the  same  style, 
chastely  inlaid  with  similar  woods,  is 
estimated  even  at  a  larger  sum.  The  jambs 
are  relieved  by  fluted  pilasters,  and  a  honey- 
suckle frieze  enriches  the  mantel.  The  ela- 
borate and  exquisite  workmanship  of  these 
objects,  it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  ; 
there  is  no  carving,  but  the  whole  effect  is 
produced  by  the  contrast  of  well -selected 
coloured  inlays  flatly  treated — an  effect 
equal  to  painted  ornamentation,  though 
more  permanent  and  beautiful  by  reason 
of  the  highly-polished  surface.  Another 
very  elegantly -made  cabinet,  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  lines  of  framing,  is  shown  in 
American  walnut,  and  a  small  hanging 
cabinet  as  illustrated  in  Mr.  Edis's  Book  on 
Decoration  deserves  notice.  The  Chippen- 
dale vitrine  or  cabinet  is  unique,  and  the 
visitor  will  find  elaborate  bronze  gilt 
clock  and  candlesticks  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance character,  some  specimens  of  Japanese 
lacquer,  a  dog- grate  by  Feetham  and  Co., 
and  a  gasalier  in  ormolu  and  cut  glass  by 
Messrs.  Osier.  Bay  No.  4,  is  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Gfllow  and  Co.,  of  Oxford-street, 
and  presents  a  striking  contrast  in  tone  to 
the  last.  The  wall-hangings  are  of  dark 
green  velvet  with  embroidered  borders, 
which,  and  the  plush  curtains  of  the  mantel- 
piece, have  been  executed  by  the  School  of 
Art  Needlework,  Sloane-street.  We  more 
especially  notice  some  rich  Oriental  curtains 
from  Messrs.  Vincent,  Robinson  and  Co.  ; 
a  pair  of  beautifully  painted  vases  in  the 
Italian  style  with  figure  medallions  and 
coiled-snake  handles  by  Messrs.  Minton  ;  a 
massive  and  handsome  walnut  secretaire  ;  a 
satinwood  cabinet  made  for  the  Empress  of 
Rirssia  ;  a  walnut  vestibule  seat,  with 
pendentive  hood,  enriched  by  Ionic  shaft- 
lets  in  Renaissance,  and  an  ebony  and 
ivory  table.  Some  beautifully  chased  metal 
work,  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  are  ex- 
hibited as  accessories  to  the  furniture,  and 
enhance  the  value  of  this  collection.  The 
fireplace  is  recessed,  and  the  mantel,  in  dark 
maroon  plush,  embroidered,  with  the  stove 
and  irons,  has  a  very  rich  effect.  A  needle- 
work panel  for  screen,  having  a  figure  of  a 
lady,  on  a  gold  ground,  is  an  excellent  imi- 
tation. 

Messrs.  Holland  and  Sons,  of  Mount- 
street,  Grosvenor-square,  have  a  more 
select  number  of  works.  The  Gothic  side- 
board or  dressoir  in  oak,  relieved  by  inlays 
and  gilding,  is  a  conspicuous  article  of 
furniture,  and  is  particularly  interesting  as 
being  from  a  design  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  J. 
Talbert.  We  certainly  consider  this  design 
one  of  the  best  of  that  artist's  works ;  it 
illustrates  the  best  points  of  the  style  Mr. 
Talbert  delighted  to  work  in.  It  is  free 
from  the  lumpiness  and  unmeaning  detail 
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which  followers  of  this  school  of  decorative 
woodwork  have  reproduced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  style. 
The  upper  compartments,  with  the  canopy 
and  the  panels  emblematic  of  fish,  fruit,  and 
game,  and  the  brass  metal  work,  are  well 
proportioned  and  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  purpose.  An  ebony  cabinet,  designed 
and  carved  in  a  massive  Italian  Renaissance 
style  by  Barbetti  is  also  exhibited  by  this 
well  -  known  firm.  The  wall-hangings  are 
dark,  of  17th-century  taste.  A  dado  of 
tapestry  is  surmounted  by  plush  of  a  dark 
peacock  green  or  bluish-green  shade,  which 
sets  off  the  oak  furniture  admirably. 

Messrs.  Howard  and  Sons,  of  Berners- 
street,  have  attempted  a  more  modern  style 
of  decoration  ;  the  painted  fleck-paper  and 
the  rather  heavy  coved,  painted  ceiling 
quarrel  somewhat  with  the  specimens  of 
excellently  manufactured  cabinet-work  and 
Keramics  exhibited,  and  less  pronounced 
mouldings  and  colours  in  the  ceiling  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  Eighteenth- 
century  wall-decoration,  generally  known  as 
the  style  introduced  by  the  Brothers  Adam, 
may  be  noticed  in  Bay  7,  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield,  of  New  Bond- 
street.  A  mahogany  door,  surrounded  by 
architraves  and  cornice,  with  trusses,  and 
some  small  satinwood  sideboards,  inlaid  in 
of  the  same  chaste  style,  will  be  noticed  for 
their  refined  ornamentation  and  colouring.  A 
very  elaborately  inlaid  pianoforte-case,  after 
the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  in  which  tulip  and 
king  wood  are  largely  introduced,  will  be 
admired,  certainly  more  for  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  workmanship  than  for  the 
design,  which  suffers  from  a  lack  of  refine- 
ment. The  specimens  of  carving  and  gild- 
ing are  interesting  examples  of  18th-cen- 
tury decoration.  Bay  No.  8  has  been 
fitted  up  in  a  very  tasteful  manner  by 
Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock,  of  Fleet-street, 
and  the  cabinets  and  other  obj  ects  indicate 
that  approach  to  decorative  moderation  and 
consistency  which  this  firm  has  generally 
displayed.  "We  may  especially  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  massive  mahogany  chimney-piece 
in  the  Eenaissance  style,  but  with  decidedly 
Spanish  feeling  in  the  detail  and  carving  in 
the  mantel,  and  a  few  other  specimens  of 
rosewood  and  inlaid  furniture. 

Messrs.  Gregory  and  Co.,  Begent-street, 
exhibit  a  very  choice  collection  in  solid 
rosewood  and  Turkoman  tapestries ;  the  cur- 
tains are  of  good  design  and  colour  ;  Messrs. 
Shoolbred  and  Co.,  a  variety  of  oak  buffets, 
cabinets,  &c,  relieved  by  ebony  mouldings 
in  the  Old  English  Jacobean  styles.  Over- 
panelling  appears  to  be  the  chief  fault  in 
these  and  the  elaborate  piano  case.  The 
last  bay  is  filled  up  by  Messrs.  Johnstone, 
Jeanes,  and  Co.,  in  the  Italian  and  17th-cen- 
tury styles  of  decoration.  The  carved 
walnut  buffet  and  panelling  with  tapestry- 
panels,  and  the  excellent  parquetry  floor, 
call  for  attention.  The  corridor  is  filled  up  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.  with  some  inter- 
esting specimens  of  their  Lambeth  ware, 
faience  and  terra-cotta  work.  The  small 
relief  panels,  modelled  in  terra-cotta  by  G. 
Tinworth,  are  particularly  clever ;  and  the 
admirer  of  decorative  faience  will  find  much 
to  commend  in  the  painted  plaques  and 
panels,  and  the  large  tazza  in  Doulton 
ware.  Mr.  Edward  Sears  shows  two  panels 
of  stained-glass  with  figure  -  studies  and 
some  tiles,  and  the  School  of  Art  wood- 
carving  copies  of  18th-century  work.  Mr. 
F.  Jacob  has  a  well  -  executed,  ebony  - 
veneered  lady*s  writing-table,  and  Mr. 
J.  Aumonier  a  carved  oak  pilaster  in 
the  style  of  Italian  Renaissance,  shows 
spirit  and  refinement.  We  notice  in  the 
corridor,  besides  some  decorative  panels,  a 
few  specimens  of  wrought-iron  work,  designed 
and  wrought  by  S.  and  C.  Phelps  in  a  free 
style.  Nearly  every  style  of  modern  decor- 
ation may  be  carefully  studied  in  the 
dozen  bays  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  the 
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architect  and  students  of  decorative  art  may 
find,  in  these  contributions  by  some  of  our 
leading  manufacturers,  evidence  of  a  taste 
which  has  been  gradually  supplanting  the 
fashionable  crazes  of  the  last  few  years. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION. — IX. 

RAIN  is  the  intermediate  condition  of 
the  three  changes  of  form  of  water, 
from  mass  to  vapour,  from  vapour  to  rain, 
and  from  rain  to  mass  again.  All  water 
upon  or  in  the  earth  above  the  sea-level 
is  the  produce  of  the  rainfall,  and  comes 
chiefly  from  the  ocean,  but  in  general  from 
water  surfaces.  Water  is  raised  into  the 
atmosphere,  being  first  converted  into  vapour 
by  the  heat-rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  the 
vapour  of  water  is  lighter  than  air,  being 
about  five-eighths  of  the  weight  of  air,  bulk 
for  bulk,  and  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure,  it  rises  and  is  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  and  as  it  is  heat  which  changes  the 
particles  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  elsewhere  into  vapour,  so  it  is  the 
loss  of  heat  which  changes  the  vapour  into 
water  again.  The  vapour  moving  laterally 
with  the  wind  and  rising  up  against  the  hill- 
sides into  a  colder  region,  contracts  and 
unites  in  rain-drops.  The  vapour  itself  is 
invisible  ;  what  we  see  in  clouds  is  partially 
condensed  into  water,  but  not  yet  into 
globules  of  sufficient  weight — a  sphere  in- 
creasing in  weight  as  the  cube  of  its 
diameter — to  fall  through  the  resisting 
medium  of  air.  For  what  knowledge  of 
the  rainfall  we  possess,  of  an  extensive  and 
systematic  kind,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  now  President  of  the 
Meteorological  Society,  who  began  in  1858 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  observations 
which  had  then  been  made  of  the  depths  of 
rain  fallen  in  previous  years,  and  to  extend 
the  observations,  and  since  1860  he  has 
published  them  annually  (Stanford,  pub- 
lisher), and  now  he  receives  records  of  the 
rainfall  from  about  2,000  stations,  all  over 
the  couutry. 

The  rainfall  of  this  country  comes  chiefly 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  and  south-westerly  winds, 
and  is  precipitated  in  large  quantities 
on  the  high  ground  of  the  chain  of  hills 
which  range  in  a  generally  north  and 
south  direction  through  England.  If  the 
rainfall  on  the  western  coast  be  compared 
with  that  further  inland,  it  will  be  seen 
to  increase  as  these  hills  are  approached. 
Mr.  Bateman  drew  attention  to  this  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Water  Supply  Commis- 
sion, to  the  effect  that  if  in  any  particular 
year  the  rain  on  the  westerly  coast,  say,  at 
Liverpool,  is  36in.,  and  going  right  across 
the  country  to  the  east  coast,  it  increases  as 
the  range  of  hills  is  approached,  where  it  is 
at  the  foot,  say,  40in.,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills  it  is  from  50  to  60in.  ;  further  east  it  is 
30in.,  and  further  east  still  it  is  20in.  In  an 
investigation  he  had  made  across  England 
from  Liverpool  over  the  Manchester  water- 
works drainage-ground  and  over  that  of 
Halifax,  it  was  observed  that  the  winds  im- 
pinge upon  the  westerly  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rivington  (Liverpool)  waterworks  drainage- 
ground,  where  in  a  certain  year  the  rainfall 
was  48Jin.  Over  the  ridge,  in  the  first  trough 
to  the  east,  are  the  Bolton  waterworks,  the 
trough  running  pretty  nearly  north  and 
south ;  and  at  Belmont,  in  the  Bolton 
waterworks  district,  the  rain  was  53in.  The 
next  trough  is  the  valley  from  which  the 
Blackburn  waterworks  are  supplied,  and 
there  it  was  42in.  ;  and  over  the  mountains 
right  down  in  the  east  it  was  30in.  The 
Manchester  waterworks  are  formed  in  a 
mountain  range,  the  Penine  chain  of  hills, 
lying  between  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
commonly  called  the  backbone  of  England. 
The  rain  at  Manchester  in  1859  was  38in., 
in  round  numbers.    Going  eastward,  the 
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rain  at  the  Denton  reservoir,  which  is  300ft. 
above  the  sea,  was  34in. ;  at  Newton  it  was 
35in.,  and  a  little  further  east  it  was  33in. 
All  these  places  are  upon  the  plain,  or  nearly 
the  plain.  Then  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  the 
depth  of  rain  was  4(5;\in.  Higher  up  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hills,  it  was  53^in.,  then  57'64in.,  a  little 
further  towards  the  head,  on  the  east 
side,  just  over  the  summit,  it  was  58jin. 
At  the  reservoir  of  the  Sheffield  water- 
works, which  is  on  the  hills  more  to  the  east, 
it  was  46in.,  at  Penistone  39in.,  and  at  Shef- 
field, 25in.,  showing  an  increase  as  the  hills 
are  ascended,  and,  over  them,  rapidly  di- 
minishes towards  the  oast.  On  the  line  of  the 
Rochdale  canal,  which  also  crosses  the  back- 
bone of  England,  in  the  same  way,  in 
another  year,  the  rainfull  at  Rochdale, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  was  39,7in. 
At  Whiteholme,  on  the  top  of  the  hills, 
G6'7in.;  at  Blackstone  Edge  tollbar,  67-oin.; 
and,  on  the  east  side,  66-6in.;  but  these  last 
three  places  are  almost  entirely  upon  the 
summits  of  hills  not  more  than  1,200ft,  high. 
Then  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  which  is  at  the 
easterly  foot,  though  comparatively  in  the 
hills,  it  was  32 -27m.,  and  at  Halifax,  less 
than  that. 

It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Miller,  in  the  Lake 
district,  that  the  rainfall  increases  up  to  a 
height  of  about  2,000ft.  above  the  sea,  but 
decreases  on  mountains  of  higher  elevation. 

If  the  elevation  of  the  country  lies  within 
the  region  of  the  rain-clouds,  which  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  about  3,000  or  4,000ft., 
the  greatest  portion  of  deposit  within  that 
range  takes  place  at  from  700  to  2,000,  or 
2,300ft.  If  the  greater  portion  of  the 
gathering-ground  lies  within  that  zone,  set- 
ting aside  local  circumstances,  that  will  be 
the  elevation  which  will  give  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain.  Supposing  a  continuous 
ridge  exceeding  2,000ft.  high  to  range  north 
and  south,  there  would  be  comparatively 
little  rain  on  the  east  side  ;  it  would  stop 
nearly  all  the  rain-clouds  from  the  west,  and 
the  water  would  be  precipitated  on  the- 
westerly  slopes  ;  but,  where  there  is  a  range 
of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  measure 
upwards  of  3,000ft.  with  depressions  in  the 
ridge,  the  largest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  the 
valleys  to  the  east  of  those  depressions. 
These  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds 
prevail  over  the  greater  part  of  England 
and  Wales  ;  but  in  the  North  of  England,  in 
Northumberland,  a  westerly  wind  is  a  dry 
wind,  and  a  wet  wind  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  is  a  dry  wind  in  the  West. 

The  rainfall  map  of  the  6th  Report  of  the 
Rivers  Commission,  1874,  shows  the  average 
annual  fall  at  various  places  in  most  of  the 
river  basins.  Taking  first  those  on  the 
western  coast,  which  have  the  heads  of  the 
valleys  towards  the  east,  the  rainfall  is  seen 
to  increase  upwards  from  the  coast  as  the 
watersheds  are  approached,  thus, 

Inches. 


Mersey  basin :  Liverpool    35. 

Manchester  ...  36. 

Marple    36. 

Chapel-in-frith40. 
Kibble  basin :  Preston    39. 

Settle   50. 

Lune  basin  :  Lancaster   41. 

Garsdale    52. 

Lake  district :  Whitehaven...  52. 

Kendal    61. 


Taking  next,  from  the  same  records  of 
rainfall,  those  river-basins  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  valleys  are  towards  the  west,  it 
is  seen  that  in  general,  but  not  without 
exceptions,  the  depth  decreases  from  the 
watersheds  towards  the  middle  and  lower 
portions  of  the  basins,  thus, 

Inches. 


Thames  basin :  Cirencester    31. 

Oxford   25. 

Greenwich   21. 

Severn  basin  :  Hengoed    36. 

Shrewsbury   27. 

Worcester   28. 

Wye  basin  ;  Ehavader   46. 

Hereford    SO. 

Boss    27. 
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Inches. 

Trent  basin:  Birmingham   31. 

Derby   26. 

Retford   23. 

Calder  basin  :  Halifax   31. 

Pcmtefract   25. 

Airebasiu:  Near  the  Watershed  35. 

Leeds   23. 

Yorks.  Ouse  basin:  Richmond   31. 

Thirsk    21. 

York    23. 

Tyne  basin :  Allenheads    50. 

'J  ynemouth    27. 

Oil  the  Ordnar.ce  Survey  "Map  of  the 
Rivers  and  their  Catchment  Basins,"  a  series 
of  rainfall  depths  is  marked,  which, 
although  not  the  averages,  are  comparable 
with  each  other,  and,  for  this  purpose,  better 
so  than  averages  would  be.  These  show  the 
following  reductions  of  depth  of  rainfall, 
beginning  at  the  western  watersheds  and 
proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Inches. 

Thames  basin  :  Nr  the  "Watershed  81 '8. 

Oxford    27'1. 

Reading   24  8. 

Windsor   23  C. 

Kingston    212. 

Croydon   24'2. 

Greenwich   28'5. 

Shecrness    22  5. 

Severn  basin  :  Nr.  the  Watershed  68  4. 

Shrewsbury    23'5. 

Worcester   28' 

Cheltenham   25  7. 

Gloucester   21'8. 

Wye  lasin  :  Rhayader    41" 

Hay   32  7. 

Hereford    28'3. 

Trent  basin  :  Birmingham   3P 

Leicester    27 '6. 

Loughborough   26'3. 

Derbyshire  Wye  and  Djrwent  bssin : 

Nr.  the  Watershed  65  1. 

Cromfoid    37  3. 

Belper   29  9. 

Derby   29-4. 

Don  basin  :  Nr.  the  Watershed  51  8. 

Barnsby    274. 

Sheffield   325. 

Djncaster   33  1. 

Indies.  Inches.  Inches. 

Calder  basin  ;  49  7  31  1  and  272. 

Aire  basin:  39  27  7    „  21/2. 

Wharfe  basin  :  54'7  30  9    „  252. 

Yorks.  Ouse  basin:  27  25      ,,  25'5. 

Wear  basin :  31'3  25  8    „  24  2. 

Ty-e  basin :  45  5  2S  5    „  21  2. 

The  facts  formerly  stated,  of  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  water  flowing  off  the 
ground  per  acre  of  the  drainage  area  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  river-basin  than  in  the  lower, 
confirm  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  an 
examination  of  the  relative  depths  of  water 
fallen,  as  stated  above  ;  these  showing  that 
the  greater  rainfalls  take  place  on  the  steeper 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  main  watersheds. 

To  go  from  yearly  rainfalls  to  excessive 
falls  in  one  day,  which  we  must  do  in  con- 
sidering effects  in  the  flood  question,  and 
taking  the  latest  published  returns,  those  for 
the  year  1S79  (for  those  of  1880  are  not  yet 
published,  we  believe),  there  fell  at  Gran- 
chester  mill,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  3  92in.  ;  at  Cambridge,  3'80in.  ; 
at  Huntingdon,  3'75in.  ;  at  Taunton,  in 
Somersetshire,  3  55in. ;  at  Royston,  Herts, 
oiu.  On  the  16th  August,  there  fell  at  St. 
Asaph,  3'Tdin.  ;  at  Kidderminster,  3.47in. ; 
at  Whitchurch,  Salop,  3-42in.  ;  and  at  Pen- 
y-gwryd,  Carnarvonshire,  3  n.  In  the  pre- 
viousyear,  1878,  there  fell  on  the  loth  August 
at  Newport,  Mon.,  4  24in. ;  on  10th  April, 
at  Haverstock-hill,  3  90in.  ;  on  21st  January, 
at  Oughtershaw,  Yorks.,  3-75in.  ;  on  loth 
August  at  Cardiff,  3'G5in. ;  on  9th  November, 
at  Aberdare,  3'31in.  ;  on  6th  August,  at 
Matlock,  Bath,  3-12in.  In  the  previous 
year,  1877,  there  fell  on  13th  September,  at 
Rhiwbrifdir,  in  Merionethshire,  427in.;  on 
the  2nd  September,  at  Barnstaple,  3'80in. ; 
on  loth  July,  at  Bolton,  3-70in. ;  on  15th 
April,  at  Exeter,  3-6Siri, ;  on  15th  April,  at 
lloniton,  3  34in. ;  on  19th  January,  at 
Beddgclert,  3  31in.  In  tho  year  1875,  in 
Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  the 
falls  in  one  day,  the  loth  July,  were  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  any  previously  recorded  at 
the  respective  stations ;  thoy  were  at  New- 
port waterworks,  in  the  hills,  5'33in. ;  at 
Newport,  5  30in.;  atTintern  Abbey,  5-31in. ; 


at  Cardiff,  4-80in  ;  at  Caerleon,  4-64in. ;  and 
at  Chepstow,  more  than  4-20in. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  extreme 
conditions  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  while  the  depths  above  are  fair  examples 
of  those  which  occasionally  fall  in  24  hours, 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  country,  a 
greater  proportionate  fall  takes  place  some- 
where every  year  during  short  periods  of 
time.  In  1879,  there  fell  in  London  *27in. 
in  3£  minutes;  at  Sheffield,  -31in.  in  5 
minutes;  at  Arlington,  l-48in.  in  20  minutes 
at  Wisbech,  -64in.  in  30  minutes  ;  at  South 
Petherton,  -75in.  in  1  hour;  at  Hythe, 
l-53in.  in  2\  hours;  at  Whitchurch,  2-60in. 
in  3  hours  ;  and  at  Cambridge,  3'60in.  in 
4 1  hours. 

~In  1878,  -89^.  fell  at  Caistor  in  10 
minutes ;  at  Over  Darwen,  -68in.  in  15 
minutes;  atDoncaster,  l-25in.  in  30  minutes; 
at  Banbury,  lin.  in  40  minutes ;  at  Black- 
burn, l'39in.  in  45  minutes;  at  Northampton, 
l'25in.  in  50  minutes;  at  Cardiff,  l-78in.  in 
1  hour;  atOtterburn,  2-10in.  in  lj  hour;  at 
Huntingdon,  2  61in.  in  2  hours,  and  so  on; 
and  to  go  back  to  1875,  there  fell  at  Exeter 
3'26in.  in  3  hours ;  and,  in  short,  Mr. 
Symons  says  in  the  records  for  1878  that  we 
know  roughly  that  in  every  year  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  fall  at  several  stations  of  at  least 
•30in.  in  15  minutes;  or  'SOin.in  30  minutes; 
or  -60in.  in  45  minutes ;  or  "70in.  in  1  hour; 
or  •SOin.  in  2  hours.  Now,  when  these  heavy 
rainfalls  occur  after  the  ground  has  become 
saturated  by  moderate  rains  persisting  for  a 
long  time  together,  the  rivers  do  not  carry 
off  the  water,  being  already  bank-full,  or 
nearly  so  ;  and  here  we  arrive  at  the  indica- 
tion of  what  to  do,  which  is  to  make  reason- 
able provision  for  dealing  with  these  in  all 
available  situations,  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  be  both  practicable  and  economical  ; 
for  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  any  plan,  however  feasible 
in  an  engineering  point  of  view  only,  which 
would  not  also  be  economical,  on  a  broad 
view  of  the  question,  and  that  view  com- 
prehends the  supply  of  water,  from  the 
stored  sources,  for  domestic  use,  and  for 
power  at  a  distance.  In  1877,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  Ire- 
land, which  gives  facilities  to  landowners 
for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  simi- 
lar works,  on  the  ground  that  "in  many 
places  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the 
affording  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
and  towns,  and  to  the  industrial  re- 
quirements of  the  locality,  if  facilities  were 
given  to  landowners  of  limited  interests  to 
charge  their  estates  with  sums  expended  by 
them  in  constructing  reservoirs  and  other 
works  for  the  supply  of  water,  of  a  character 
permanently  to  increase  the  value  of  such 
estates  for  other  than  agricultural  purposes," 
with  which  Act  is  incorporated  the  Water- 
works Clauses  Act,  1863,  with  respect  to  the 
security  of  reservoirs,  and  with  which  also 
is  incorporated  the  Improvement  of  Land 
Act,  1864,  and  the  supply  of  water  from 
such  stored  sources  as  are  mentioned  above, 
to  sanitary  and  other  local  authorities,  and 
to  manufacturers  and  other  persons,  is 
deemed  in  this  Act  an  improvement  of  the 
land  within  the  meaning  of  the  Improve- 
ment of  Land  Act,  1664,  if  the  construction 
of  such  works  will  effect  a  permanent  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  land,  or  produce 
a  greater  income,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  reasonable  provision  to  make  in  the 
Floods  Prevention  Bill  that  all  lands  so 
protected  by  water-con  servaney  works  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation  in  respect  of  the 
flooded  lands  of  any  river-basin. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
WORKS. 

IT  has  been  practically  conceded  by  every 
one  who    knows  anything  about  the 
working  expenses  connected  with  gas  works, 


that  the  transfer  of  these  works  to  local 
authorities  has  been  productive  of  economi- 
cal results.  Mr.  Arthur  Silverthorne,  C.E., 
has  brought  out,  as  a  supplementary  work 
to  his  recent  volume  on  the  "  Transfer  of 
Gas  Works  to  Local  Authorities"  Eoticed 
by  us  at  the  time,  "The  Purchase  of  Gas 
and  Waterworks,"*  which  furnishes  valuable 
statistics  of  the  gas  companies,  the  price  of 
gas,  the  annuities  or  purchase  money  paid 
upon  paid-up  capital,  and  the  amount 
required  to  pay  annuities  and  interest  per 
1,000ft.  of  gas  sold.  The  tables  of  figures 
referring  to  the  gas  undertakings  uude-r 
local  authorities  show  the  great  reductions 
effected  in  the  price  of  gas  since  the  works 
have  been  taken  over.  The  author  very 
justly  observes  "  actual  relief  from  taxation 
should  spring  from  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  local  under- 
takings which,  previously  from  inefficient 
working  or  other  causes,  have  not 
contributed  to  their  fullest  value." 
Under  municipal  management,  gas  under- 
taking is  capable  of  making  a  much  larger 
return  than  under  a  company,  as  much  as  £17 
per  cent,  in  some  cases ;  and  the  author 
clearly  shows  the  application  of  capital  will 
be  fourfold  :  1st,  the  integral  payment  of 
the  original  company's  interest;  2nd,  the 
reduction  in  price  of  gas  ;  3rd,  redemption 
of  capital;  and  4th,  the  balance  applied  to 
the  relief  of  local  rates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  redemption  of  capital  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies is  not  secured,  and  the  gas  consumer 
receives  no  benefit.  In  the  case  of  many 
large  towns,  like  Glasgow  and  Leeds,  the 
exorbitant  prices  asked  by  the  companies 
had  been  a  bar  to  the  acquirement  of  works, 
and  it  was  only  by  applying  for  a  Bill  to 
empower  authorities  to  erect  new  works, 
and  introduce  an  independent  supply,  that 
the  corporations  have  succeeded  in  securing 
transfers  on  reasonable  terms.  By  the 
Borough  Funds  Act,  1872,  competing 
schemes  were  abandoned,  and  corporations 
were  powerless  to  apply  funds  for 
these  purposes,  though  urban  authorities 
can,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
supply  gas  under  certain  conditions,  and 
acquire  works  situate  within  their  own  dis- 
tricts upon  agreed  terms.  Nearly  all  pur- 
chases, says  Mr.  Silverthorne,  since  1872, 
have  been  on  "  terms  agreed,"  or  under  the 
voluntary  system.  Among  the  extravagant 
demands  made  by  companies  are  those  for 
prospective  value,  back  dividends,  &c.  They 
generally  claim  to  be  entitled  to  maximum 
statutory  dividends,  and  are  exempted  from 
restrictions  which  corporations  are  not 
exempt  from.  The  author  rightly  thinks 
companies  ought  "  not  to  receive  the 
statutory  dividend,  but  that  amount  less  the 
sinking  fund  required  to  extinguish  the 
annuity  say  in  60  years."  Mr.  Silverthorne 
enters  into  a  number  of  important  con- 
siderations for  those  who  contemplate  com- 
pulsory purchases,  and  the  suggestions 
offered  by  him  will  save  many  costly  failures. 
Taking  a  typical  case,  the  author  says  :  "It 
is  perfectly  correct  to  reckon  any  transfer 
of  efficient  works  a  high-priced  purchase 
in  which  the  purchase  money  and  interest 
on  loan-capital  works  out  higher  than 
thirteenpence  per  1,000ft.  of  gas  sold." 

The  section  on  waterworks  is  treated 
in  the  same  practical  and  masterly 
manner,  the  statistics  of  water  undertakings 
under  local  management,  and  of  the  London 
water  undertakings  under  the  management 
of  local  companies,  being  particularly  in- 
structive and  useful.  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  recommendations  of  the  author, 
which  appear  to  bo  sound  and  based  on 
correct  principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  those 
who  favoured  the  arrangement  entered  into 
with  the  London  water  companies  some  time 
ago,  will  read  tho  remarks  here  made ;  ami 

*  The  Purchase  of  Gas  and  Water  Works.  By  Arthur 
Sii.ykutuornk,  Consulting  Engineer.  London:  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co. 
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the  precedents  given  of  the  Cardiff  water 
purchase  and  that  of  Darby  are  significant. 
On  the  whole,  we  can  safely  say  economy 
would  be  consulted  by  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Sdverthorn's  treatise  and  statistical  returns. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  session  of  the  Instiute  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  Monday  evening,  by  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  presentation  of  the  royal  gold 
medal,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The 
president,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,R.A.,  F.S.A.,  who 
wore  the  royal  gold  medal  and  the  chaia  of  office, 
took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  from 
consumption,  on  the  9th  inst.,  of  Professor 
Fredrik  Wilhelm  Scholander,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm,  and 
an  hon.  and  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute. 

THE  CHURCH    OF   ST.  MART  0VERIE,  SOUTH  WARK. 

The  President  mentioned  that  amongst  the 
new  books  presented  to  the  library,  was  Mr.  F. 
T.  Dollman's  monograph  upon  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  Overie,  Southwark,  which  deserved 
special  notice.  Their  old  colleague,  Mr.  Francis 
Dollman,  they  would  remember,  was  for  many 
years  assistant  secretary  and  librarian,  and  the 
work  just  completed  represented  the  crown  of 
years  of  careful  research  and  study.  He  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  book, 
and  could  speak  highly  of  its  character.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  could  not  now  have  been 
done,  as  they  represented  the  old  nave,  now 
destroyed,  and  were  made  from  the  very  care- 
ful drawings  by  Gwilt.  The  council  had  also 
purchased  a  second  copy  of  the  book  to  be  placed 
in  their  loan  collection. 

election  of  members. 

The  following  eighty- three  gentlemen  were 
then  ballotted  for  and  declared  duly  elected, 
the  former  operation  occupying  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  As  Fellows  (9) : — John  McKean 
Brydon,  Cambridge -place,  Regent's-park,  N.W.; 
William  Watkins,  Lincoln  ;  Henry  Townley 
Sugden,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ; 
Charles  Mant,  Major  R.E.,  East  India  United 
Service  Club,  St.  James's-square,  S.W. ;  Thomas 
Henry  Eagles,  Associate,  Coopers'  -hill,  Staines ; 
Frederick  William  Waller,  Gloucester ;  Charles 
Robert  Chorley,  Leeds  ;  John  Wornham  Pea- 
fold,  Associate,  Great  George -street,  West- 
minster; aDdThomas  Henry  Fleeming,  Wolver- 
hampton. As  Associates  (73)  : — John  Cowell, 
Canterbury ;  Arthur  Samuel  Hewitt,  Great  Yar- 
mouth ;  John  Payne,  Blythwood-road,  Crouch- 
hill,  N.  ;  Archibald  Gillespie,  Blackheath,  S.E. ; 
Edward  Instone,  Addison-road,  Kensington, 
W.  ;  George  Pearson,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. ; 
Richard  John  Lovell,  Oakley-road,  Canonbury, 
N.  ;  Andrew  Oliver,  Queen's-gardens,  Bays- 
water,  W.j  Joseph  Battye,  Manchester;  Ed- 
ward John  May,  Queen  Anne's-grove,  Bedford- 
park,  W.  ;  Herbert  Hardwicke  Langston,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ;  William 
Rushworth,  Croydon-common  ;  Matthew  Reed, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Matthew  Henry  Holding, 
Northampton ;  Donald  Campbell  Marks,  Church- 
road,  Forest-hill,  S.E. ;  George  Halford  Fel- 
lowes  Prynne,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. ; 
William  Allen  Coombs,  Blenheim  -  crescent, 
Notting-hill,  W;  William  Scorer,  Lincoln; 
Arthur  Charles  Alfred  Norman,  Mutley,  Ply- 
mouth ;  Arthur Harland,  Barnet- common, Herts; 
Ttiomas  Jerram  Bailey,  Queen's-road,  Batter- 
sea-park,  S.W.  ;  Dominick  Joseph  Coakley, 
Cork  ;  Harry  May,  Menstone,  near  Leeds  ; 
Frederick  Moorhouse,  Huddersfield ;  Richard 
Wood,  Leeds ;  Harry  Wilkinson  Moore,  Oxford  ; 
Frederick  Henry  Appleton  Hardcastle,  Clyde- 
street,  South  Kensington  ;  Charles  Aime,  Wool 
Exchange,  Coleraan-street, E.C. ;  AlfredFramp- 
ton,  Featherstone-buildings,  High  Holborn  • 
John  Medland,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. ;  William 
Muskett  Yetts,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C  ; 
Walter  Bryan  Wood,  Gloucester;  Frederick 
Montague  Grattan,  Walthamstow  ;  William 
Murray,  Wood-lane,  Shepherd's-bush,  W.  ; 
Charles  William  Lovett,  Camberwell-road,  S.E. ; 
Frederick  George  Hughes.  Birmingham ;  Wil- 
liam Andrew  Rolfe,  Hill -street,  Rutland- 
gate,  S.W.  ;  William  Henry  Romaine- 
Walker,  Buckingham-street,   Adelphi,  W.C.  ; 


Robert  William  Collier,  Shorthands,  Kent  ; 
Henry  Adair  Rawlins,  North  Finchley  ;  Charles 
Edward  Powell,  Chancery-lane,  E.C.  ;  William 
Edward  Clifton,  East  India-avcnuo,  E.C.  ; 
Claude  Pemborton  Leach,  Weathcrby  Gardens, 
South  Kensington;  John  Samuel  Paul,  Ne  wing- 
ton  Greon-road,  N. ;  Frederick  Atkinson  Powell, 
Melbourne-square,  Brixton,  S.W.  ;  Reginald 
Theodore  Bloinfield,  B.A. ;  Manchester- street, 
W. ;  Sidney  Gambier  Parry,  Clareville- grove, 
South  Kensington ;  James  Archibald  Morris, 
Ayr ;  William  Neville  Ashbco,  Dean's-yard, 
Westminster ;  Robert  Braxton  Perriss,  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight  ;  Edward  Henry  Bruton, 
Cardiff  ;  William  Henry  Haynes,  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ;  Charles  Marrincr, 
Francis-street,  Bedford-square,  W.C.  ;  Frede- 
rick William  Peel,  Coleshill  -  street,  Eaton- 
square,  S.W.  ;  Edward  William  Lockwood, 
Huddersfield  ;  Herbert  Stanley  Saunders, 
Finsbury  -  circus,  E.C.  ;  Martin  Luther 
Saunders,  Finsbury  -  circus,  E.C.  ;  William 
John  Point,  Buckhurst-hill,  Essex;  Mark 
John  Lansdell,  Theobald's  -  road,  W.C.  ; 
Archibald  Sempel  Anderson,  High -street, 
Camden  Town,  N.W. ;  Alfred  Hugh  Davies- 
Colley,  Manchester ;  John  Brooke,  Manchester  ; 
Roger  Thomas  Conder,  Wyndham-crescent, 
Junction-road,  N.  ;  Edward  Early  Hollis, 
Bartholomew-road,  N.W.  ;  John  Johnson, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. ;  Frederick  George 
Knight,  Wimbledon  ;  Edward  George  Stead, 
Blackpool  ;  Edward  Lane  Swatman,  jun., 
Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex ;  James  Webster, 
Doughty-street,  W.C.  ;  Edward  Goffee,  Fins- 
bury-pavement, E.C.  ;  Clarence  Tilt  Coggin, 
South  Lambeth-road,  S.W. ;  Samuel  Tucker, 
Argyll-street,  W.  ;  and  Leonard  Chas.  Riddett, 
Bedford-row,  W.C.  As  Honorary  Associate  (1) : 
Major  James  Law  Lushington  Morant,  R.E., 
Palace  Gardens-terrace,  Kensington.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  by  acclamation 
as  honorary  and  corresponding  members  (3)  : 
Baron  Henry  de  Geymuller,  Albert  Thomas, 
Government  Architect  (Grand  Prix  de  Rome), 
and  Olivier  Rayet,  Professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  Directeur- Adjoint  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  ;  all  of  Paris. 

the  royal  gold  medal. 

Inpresenting  the  royal  gold  medal  to  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A,  Past  Vice-President,  the 
President  delivered  the  following  address : — 
It  is  now  my  duty  to  perform  the  act  which 
every  year  serves  to  remind  us,  in  the  most 
practical  manner  possible,  of  the  interest  which 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  deigns  to  take  in  the 
progress  of  our  art.  The  distinction  which  Her 
Majesty  bestows  to-night  through  my  hands  has 
this  peculiarity — characteristic  of  our  national 
system — that  we  are  first  of  all  consulted  as  to 
the  person  to  be  honoured,  and  that  Her 
Majesty,  unless  she  see  reason  to  the  contrary, 
confirms  and  ratifies  our  selection.  The  re- 
cipient of  the  medal  which  I  am  now  com- 
missioned to  deliver,  with  Her  Majesty's 
approval,  is  therefore  that  one  among  us  who 
by  the  general  vote  of  his  brethren  is  held  to  be 
the  most  worthy  among  those  still  undecorated. 
J ealous  of  the  honour  which  is  thus  accorded, 
this  Institute,  with  the  Queen's  sanction,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  medal  in  suc- 
cessive years  to  an  English  architect  or  man  of 
science,  an  English  writer  on  architecture,  and 
a  foreign  architect  or  writer.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  those  who  can  at  any  one  time  hope  to 
hold  this  distinction  is  small,  and  it  follows  that 
the  award,  if  it  were  ever  lightly  made,  or 
on  insufficient  or  unworthy  grounds,  would 
be  .  at  once  actively  and  jealously  criticised ; 
and  we  who  have  received  it  know  that 
its  value  to  us  is  thus  greatly  enhanced.  On 
this  occasion  I  think  I  may  assume  that  it  is 
because  you,  Mr.  Godwin,  have  disting-uisbed 
yourself  at  least  as  much  with  your  pen  as  with 
your  pencil  that  your  name  was  preferred  to 
that  of  any  of  your  brethren.  This  year  it  is 
by  custom  the  turn  for  the  literary  architect  to 
be  decorated,  and  that  I  do  not  think  this  a 
custom  to  be  regretted,  you  will  believe  when  I 
tell  you  that  when  I  received  the  medal  myself 
it  was  on  the  same  mixed  literary  and  artistic 
grounds.  The  work  of  Mr.  Godwin's  life,  as  I 
need  hardly  tell  anyone  in  this  room,  has  been 
the  editorship  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
of  the  journals  which  devote  themselves  to  archi- 
tecture and  its  interest  and  progress.  Of  this, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  he  has  been  editor  now 
for  some  thirty- seven  years  ;  and  as  he  began 


his  editorship  within  a  year  of  the  foundation 
of  the  journal,  we  can  see  how  completely  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  its  subsequent  course. 
We  all  know  that  the  Duilderhu  been  conducted 
with  an  honest  anxiety  to  improve  and  popu- 
larise the  pubic  appreciation  of  architecture  ; 
and  I  believe  I  express  the  simple  truth  when 
I  say  that,  in  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  making 
it  merely  a  professional  organ  Mr.  Godwin 
has  conferred  a  distinct  benefit  upon  us. 
It  would  have  been  a  real  calami  y 
if  for  all  these  years  it  had  been  our  own  pro- 
fessional advantage  and  our  own  concern  , 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  public,  which 
had  been  the  main  object  of  tho  editor  of  6U<;h  a 
paper.  With  a  much  larger  sense  of  what  was 
really  for  the  good  of  our  art,  Mr.  Godwin  Las 
made  his  journal  one  which,  whilst  it  is  always 
ready  to  devote  itself  with  zeal  to  architectural 
questions,  never  does  so  to  the  prejudice  of  or 
in  forgetfulness  of  those  without  whom  we 
should  not  exist,  those  who  do  us  the  honour  to 
put  work  into  our  hands.  Among  the  works 
for  which  Mr.  Godwin  is  specially  known  arc 
those  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  published 
on  the  subject  of  the  crying  evils  of  bad  drainage, 
bad  ventilation,  and  bad  building,  especially  as 
these  affect  the  condition  and  happiness  of  the 
labouring  classes.  No  more  worthy  work  can. 
be  done  ;  and  though  much — very  much — still 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  be  otherwise 
than  ashamed  of  our  condition  in  this  respect, 
to  Mr.  Godwin,  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  pro- 
gress in  such  really  vital  work,  no  small  honour 
is  due.  Then,  to  turn  to  another  branch 
of  his  work,  I  believe  that  I  am  not  wrong 
in  attributing  at  least  the  lion's  share 'of 
the  work  done  by  the  Art  Union  of  London 
to  Mr.  Godwin.  For  many  years  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 
and  it  was  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  his 
energy  and  powers  of  organisation  that  the  large 
and  lasting  success  of  the  Institution  has  been 
due.  I  need  not  go  through  the  catalogue  of 
publications  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Godwin, 
from  "  The  Churches  of  London,"  published  so 
long  ago  as  1838,  to  his  plea  for  the  "Estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Theatre,"  published  in 
1878.  They  cover  a  great  amount  of  ground, 
and  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects  full  of  in- 
terest to  most  of  us.  No  contrast  between  new 
ways  and  old  is  greater  than  that  which  now 
leads  the  architect  to  become  a  literary  man  as  well 
as  an  artist.  In  the  earlier  Mediaeval  days  this  was 
never  known.  But  the  invention  of  printing  led 
naturally  to  such  a  change,  and  the  man  de- 
serves well  of  us  who  has  made,  as  Mr.  Godwin 
has,  good  use  of  the  opportunities  which  it 
affords  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  information 
and  criticism  and  illustration  of  our  art.  Un- 
fortunately, success  in  one  branch  of  such  an 
architect's  work  is  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  lead  to 
the  execution  of  less  building  work  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  accomplished,  and  with  all 
his  energy  a  successf  id  author  is  likely  to  suffer 
in  his  practice  as  an  architect.  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  a  long  list  of  buildings  erected  by  Mr. 
Godwin  ;  but  his  hands  have  not  been  unoccu- 
pied, and  among  others  St.  Mary's  Church, 
West  Brompton,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
noble  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  may 
be  taken,  I  think,  as  typical  examples.  And 
now,  Mr.  Godwin,  without  further  dwelling 
upon  detads  which  were  familiar  to  the  mem- 
bers before  they  resolved  to  submit  your  name 
to  Her  Majesty  for  the  bestowal  of  this  medal, 
I  will  only  say  that,  though  it  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  1848,  it  falls  on  me  to  give  you  a 
decoration  which  you  share  with  but  a  small 
band  of  living  men.  Death  has  been  busy  in. 
our  ranks,  and  at  the  present  moment  you  make 
the  ninth  Englishman  who  holds  this  Royal 
Gold  Medal.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  honour 
Her  Majesty,  advised  by  your  brethren,  has 
conferred  on  you,  and  I  trust  you  may  long  be 
able  to  continue  your  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
art  and  the  profession  to  which  all  here  are 
equally  with  yourself,  I  hope,  devoted. 

Mr.  Godwin,  who  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause, replied  :  Mr.  President,  gentlemen, 
and  colleagues, — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  very  highly  the  honour  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  me — an  honour  which 
has  come  direct  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  you, 
sir,  for  the  genial  and  flattering  manner  in 
which  you  have  made  mention  of  my  works,  and 
to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  very  kind  and  cordial 
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way  in  'which  you  have  received  this  announce- 
ment.   It  was  my  fortune  to  receive,  sir,  from 
the  hands  of  your  distinguished  predecessor  in 
that  chair,  Earl  de  Grey,  the  very  first  medal 
■which  was  given  by  the  Institute.  Although 
it    is    now    many    years    ago,    I    can  see 
Lord  de  Grey,  whose  portrait  hangs  before  us, 
as  plainly  as  I  can  see  you  now,  and  I  seem  to 
hear  his  words  as  plainly  as  I  heard  yours.  I 
can  remember  the  flush  of  pleasure  with  which, 
on  the  next  day,  I  read  a  most  commendatory 
article  in  the  Literary    Gazette  of   that  day, 
written  by  genial  "William  Jerdan.    I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  there  is  at  any  rate  one  person 
here  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  my  dear 
and  affectionate  friend,  Professor  Donaldson, 
who  from  that  time  to  this  has  honoured  and 
favoured  me  with  his  regard.    Of  the  131  mem- 
bers who  then  formed  the  membership  of  the 
Institute,  as  against  the  thousand  members  of 
to-night,  I  believe  only  some  six  or  seven  remain 
amongst  us.  The  President  has  naturally  enough 
alluded  to  my  connection  with  the  Builder.  Let 
me  point  out  that  between  those  two  presenta- 
tions, that  for  an  essay  and  the  royal  gold  medal 
of  this  evening,  my  whole  working  life  has  lain. 
If  it  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one,  at  any  rate,  I 
may  assert  without  contradiction,  that  it  has 
been  one  of  constant  and  persevering  effort  to 
spread  information,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  profession,  and  to  aid  in  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  all  classes  of  society.    I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  think  that  our  President  should 
have    given    his    approval    to   that  policy, 
which  led  me  so  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  Builder 
as  to  interest  many  besides  professional  readers. 
I  believe  that  by  taking  that  course  a  much 
larger  and  more  appreciative  audience  have  been 
reached  for  architects  and   architecture  than 
would  have  otherwise  been  tho  case.    In  this 
editorship  there  have  been  necessarily  some  mis- 
takes made,  and  there  have  been  individuals  who 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  ;  but  if  you  will  re- 
member how  many  opportunities  for  mistakes 
occur  to  an  editor  every  week,  and  that  I  have 
had  some  1,900  bundles  of  such  opportunities 
of  falling  into  errors,  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  all  my  lapses.    The  President  has  alluded  to 
certain  investigations  of  mine  into  the  condition 
of  towns ;    without  an   assumption  of  mock 
modesty,  I  may  say  that  they  were  conducted  by 
me  for  some  years  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice,  and  with  some  personal  risk.    But  if  I 
claim  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
persistent  pioneers  in  that  course,  and  if  I  ven- 
ture to  believe  that  some  of  the  feeling  which  now 
prevails  in  respect  to  that  inquiry  is  due  to  those 
efforts,  I  do  so  because  I  am  desirous  to  show 
that   the   profession  of  architects  had  a  re- 
presentative in  the  very  earliest    stage  of 
that   vitally    important    movement.      I  will 
ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  two  or  three  minutes 
longer,  because  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  myself,  as  I  wish  to 
show  my  appreciation  of  the  great  favour  and 
kindness  done  to  me  in  other  than  words.  We 
have  all  been  taught  that  architecture  concerns 
itself  with  commodity,  convenience,  and  delight 
— that  is,  commodity  and  convenience  besides 
delight.    I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that 
the  architect  of  the  future,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  see  a  large  number  of  buildings  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  different  set  of  men,  must  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  facilities  and  the  wants 
of  modern  life,  to  novelties  and  improvements 
in  construction,    and    to   all  those  sanitary 
arrangements  which  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  a  healthful  and  happy  home.    To  keep 
this  fact  obviously  before  the  coming  race  of 
architects,  and  to  induce  the  pursuance  of  that 
course,  I  propose,  if  the  assent  of  the  council 
be  obtained,  and  if  the  proposition  find  favour 
at    your   hands    to  -  night,    to    found,  not 
.a  scholarship    nor    a    medal,   but,    by  the 
investment    of,     say,     £1,000,    to  provide 
annually  a  purse  of  £35  or  £40.  Adopting 
an  old  university  term,  I  would  call  this  a  bur- 
sary, and  it  should  be  available  to  the  recipient 
who  would  go  abroad  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
and  examine,  study,  and  report  on  any  new 
points  in  planning,  any  novelties  in  construc- 
tion, any  improvements  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments which  he  may  find  in  the  town  or  city 
which  he  should  elect  to  visit.    The  mode  of 
competing  for  the  bursary  I  have  not  yet  quite 
settled  ;  however,  as  Iago  says,  with  a  differ- 
ence, "I  have't;   'tis  engendered;  Anderson 
and  Whito  must  bring  this  well-meant  birth  to 
this  world's  light."    It  might  bo,  I  think,  in 


some  mode  connected  with  the  Institute  medal, 
which  is  given  annually  for  an  essay ;  and  so 
anxious  am  I  to  see  its  results,  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  that  I  shall  be  dis- 
posed, if  the  recipient  of  the  Institute  medal  of 
the  present  year  be  found  a  capable  person,  and 
willing  to  accept  the  obligations  imposed  on 
him,  to  provide  the  bursary  for  this  year  in  ad- 
dition to  the  investment,  so  that  we  might  at 
once  begin  to  receive  this  information.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  information  from  abroad  is  very 
great,  and  I  have  often  heard  our  present  ener- 
getic secretary  complain  of  the  impossibility  of 
inducing  foreign  members,  even  alter  promises 
made,  to  send  any  particulars  of  their  work,  so 
that  in  that  respect  considerable  advantage 
might  arise  from  the  proposition  I  am  making. 
The  notes  would,  of  course,  remain  the  property 
of  the  recipient  of  the  bursary,  who  would  per- 
haps be  expected  to  provide  a  paper  embodying 
them  to  be  read  before  the  Institute  during  the 
session.  As  things  went  on,  I  think  he  would 
publish  a  book  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  architects  and  architecture  in  England. 
I  beg  you  not  to  consider  I  am  throwing  any 
slight  or  anything  like  cold  water  upon  the 
practice  of  sketching  and  measuring  old  build- 
ings, such  as  is  now  pursued  by  members  of  the 
Institute  and  the  Academy.  Ear  from  it.  The 
pursuit  and  study  of  beauty  must  still  be  one  of 
the  main  points  with  an  architect,  if  he  is  to  be 
justified  in  taking  the  title  of  artist.  I  simply 
wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  something 
more  to  be  borne  in  mind — that  architecture  is  a 
science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  that  the  architect 
of  the  future  must  not  simply  be  the  apostle  of 
the  past,  but  the  good  genius  of  to-day.  While 
I  would  not  say,  "Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead,"  I  would  earnestly  take  up  the  next  line 
of  the  poet  and  add,  "Act,  act  in  the  living 
present."  I  trust  that  you  will  consider  that 
th;u  proposition  of  mine,  if  adopted,  is  likely  to 
be  of  service  not  alone  to  architects  but  to  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  thought  it  would  not  be 
the  wish  of  the  members  that  Mr.  Godwin's 
noble  announcement  should  pass  unnoticed. 
All  details  of  this  scheme,  which  had  come  upon 
him  as  upon  others,  as  a  complete  surprise,  must 
be  left  for  consideration  by  the  Council ;  but  he 
should  at  least  like  to  propose  the  following 
general  vote  of  thanks: — "  That  this  meeting, 
fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  ideas 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Godwin,  entirely  agrees  with 
him  in  the  necessity  of  the  architect  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  being  a  man  of  science  as  well 
as  a  man  of  art ;  and  this  meeting,  whilst 
cordially  accepting  the  noble  gift  he  has  put 
forward,  and  which  will  naturally  for  ever  bear 
his  name,  so  long  and  so  deservedly  connected 
with  the  press  and  with  this  Institute." 

Mr.  Whichcord,  ex-President,  in  seconding 
the  motion,  said  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
idea  that  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic 
side  of  the  architect's  character  should  be 
strengthened. 

The  President,  in  cordially  thanking  Mr. 
Godwin  for  his  unexpected  gift,  thought  the 
Council  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  accept 
charge  of  it.  He  believed  no  one  would  mis- 
understand Mr.  Godwin's  intention  as  to  the 
bursary.  He  did  not  wish  to  encourage  one 
aspect  of  the  architect's  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  other ;  both  were  essential  and  inseparable, 
but  he  wished  the  recipient  of  his  prize  rather  to 
have  a  tendency  to  study  the  scientific  rather 
than  the  artistic  side  of  his  art.  He  then  put  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  with  applause,  and 
added  that  it  had  been  their  custom  hitherto  to 
add  to  their  portraits  a  representation  of  the 
form  and  features  of  their  late  President.  No 
president  had  more  fully  deserved  that  honour 
than  the  one  who  had  just  vacated  the  chair. 
If  such  a  movement  were  set  on  foot,  however, 
he  trusted  that  subscriptions  would  be  given  on 
a  slightly  more  generous  scale  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case,  or  they  would  run  the  risk  of 
covering  the  walls  of  the  rooms  with  pictures 
which  were  not  first-rate.  Subscriptions  would 
be  received  to  any  amount  by  the  council. 

Mr.  Whichcord  was  then  formally  requested  to 
sit  for  his  portrait,  Mr.  Charles  Barry  being 
appointed  treasurer  of  subscriptions,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Dawson. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  President  then  presented  the  medals  and 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  list:— Pugin  student- 


ship, W.  R.  Lethaby  ;  Soane  Medallion,  Roger 
Thos.  Conder  ;  certificate  of  honour,  Charles 
Alexander;  hon.  mention,  Mark  John  Lansdell. 
Tite  prize,  Robert  Wm.  Collier ;  hon.  mention. 
Wm.  Tyson  Gooch.  Grissell  medal,  Frederic 
Miller ;  2nd,  2  guineas  in  books,  J.  H.  Curry  and 
Arthur  Beresford  Pite  (req.)  ;  certificate  of 
honour,  Herbert  Goodall.  Institute  medal  and 
5  guineas  in  b  Doks,  for  drawings,  ArthurPercy  Gun  - 
ston.  Institute  medal  and  10  guineas,  for  essay, 
Andrew  Thomas  Taylor ;  certificates  of  honour, 
Frederick  Ernest  Eales  and  Thos.  A.  Hooper. 

ROCK  TOMBS  AT  SAKKARA. 

Prof.  Donaldson  read  the  following  notes, 
illustrated  by  sections  and  elevations,  of  his 
investigations  made  on  the  sput  in  1800,  of 
discoveries  made  by  the  late  Mariette  Bey  at 
Sakkara  : — An  underground  tomb,  consisting  of 
long  galleries  and  side -chambers,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus in  each,  had  been  laid  open  by  M. 
Mariette,  near  the  great  Pyramid  of  Sakkara, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  to  the  north-west. 
It  is  excavated  out  of  the  natural  rock,  which 
consists  of  a  soft  friable  grey  stone,  like  in- 
durated clay,  with  seams  of  striated  or  fibrous 
alabaster,  from  \in.  to  lin.  deep,  about  12  or 
15in.  apart.  The  roofing  is  circular  in  form, 
but  the  walls,  up  to  the  springing  of  the  arch 
form,  are  lined  with  soft  Torah  stone  in  courses 
14in.  high  and  18in.  thick.  The  sepulchral 
chambers  are  on  each  side  of  the  galleries,  and 
measure  in  the  clear,  between  the  masonry,  26ft. 
Gin.  deep  from  front  to  rear,  by  16ft.  wide. 
Others  measured  between  the  rude  rock  28ft.  Sin. 
by  12ft.  The  floor  of  these  lateral  chambers  was 
sunk  3ft.  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  galleries, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sarcophagus  7ft.  3in. 
below  that.  The  sarcophagi,  of  red  granite  or 
grey,  measured  12ft.  9in.  long  by  7ft.  8in.  wide, 
with  a  total  height  of  lift.;-  their  thickness 
averages  from  1ft.  l^in.  to  1ft.  Sin.  The  body 
of  the  sarcophagus  measured  7ft.  8in.  high  ;  the 
lid  3ft.  4in.,  the  top  splayed  off,  with  a  level 
upper  surface  4ft.  10|in.  wide.  On  one  I  found 
hieroglyphics,  not  very  deeply  incised,  but 
rather  thinly  marked,  almost  in  lines  (as  it  were) 
on  the  outer  surface.  On  another  which  I  ex- 
amined there  was  lying  on  the  sarcophagus  a 
rudely  carved  stone  couchant  lion,  4ft.  Sin.  long 
by  1ft.  8in.  high,  including  the  plinth.  The 
main  gallery  was  about  12ft.  wide  by  8  or  10ft. 
high,  arched  and  lined  as  the  chambers.  I  saw 
about  twenty-five  of  these  chambers,  but  there 
were  still  unexplored  many  hundred  lengths  of 
gallery,  and  I  doubt  not  many  are  still  concealed, 
encumbered  with  debris,  and  containing  like 
stupendous  sarcophagi.  The  sarcophagi  were  of 
porphyry,  grey  and  rose  granite,  basalt. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Professor  Donaldson,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  the  President  formally  announced  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  invited  the  members  to 
meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

SO  many  theories  of  ventilation  have  been 
broached  or  propounded  of  late  years,  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  one's  mind 
posted  up  with  the  most  reliable  or  recent  facts. 
Of  course,  ventilation  is  a  branch  of  science,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  carefully-conducted  experi- 
ments, while  half  the  theories  are  based  upon 
ideas  only  partially  verified  by  actual  experience. 
We  have  two  very  opposite  views  of  ventilating 
buildings  :  one  which  supposes  the  expired  air 
beino-  heavier,  ought  to  be  abstracted  at  the  floor 
levef;  and  the  other,  that  vitiated  or  exhaled  air 
rises  naturally,  and  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  No  doubt,  the 
view  that  the  exhaled  air  descends  arises  from  a 
popular  error  in  supposing  that  the  carbonic  acid 
separates  and  falls  to  the  ground  by  virtue  of  its 
o-reater  weight  than  that  of  air;  but  experiments 
have  proved  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  owing 
to  another  law,  of  "  diffusion,"  it  mixes  with  the 
breath,  and  is  almost  immediately  absorbed  by 
the  air  of  the  room.  As  much  carbonic  acid  will 
be  consequently  found  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom 
of  a  room.  Temperature  affects  the  rapidity  of 
diffusion  ;  if  tbis  gas  is  colder  than  air,  it  will 
diffuse  Blowly ;  if  warmer,  the  diffusion  will  be 
more  rapid.  The  exhaled  breath  always  ascends 
whore  the  ordinary  temperature  prevails  ;  it  be- 
comes diffused  as  it  rises,  and  this  it  will  to 
more  or  less  quickly  as  the  temperature  of  the 
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loom  is  greater  or  less.    The  fresh  air  for  in- 
halation takes  [its  place  from  below,  the  ascend- 
ing current  being  induced  by  the  bodily  heat  of 
the  person  inhaling  it,  influenced  by  the  general 
temperature  and  currents  in  the  room.  Mr. 
Robert  Briggs,  in  an  elaborate  paper  read,  "  On 
the  Ventilation  of  Halls  of  Audience,"  before 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (see 
report    in    the    Transaction).),    discusses   in  a 
practical  manner  the  subject  of  ventilation,  and 
he  defines  ventilation  of  occupied  places  as  mean- 
ing only  the  supply  of  air  for  health  and  comfort 
in  requisite  quantities.    What  these  quantities 
are  varies,  of  course,  'with  all  conditions  of  life 
and  health,  and  states  of  rest  or  activity  in  the 
individual.    The  experiments  of  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  are  referred  to  as  showing  that  at  mean 
temperature  of  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  hygrometry, 
an  adult  man,  when  awake  and  at  rest,  may  be 
taken  to  make  16  respirations  of  30  cubic  inches, 
or  480  cubic  inches  in  a  minute.    In  all  exhaled 
air  there  is  a  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour  :  ' 1  only 
1  7- 10th  per.  cent,  in  volume  of  the  inhaled  air  at 
70  degrees  is  vapour,  while  5  per  cent,  of  the 
same  volume  is  exhaled  at  20  degrees  higher 
temperature,"  thus  the  quantity  of  vapour  in- 
creases, and  this  excess  is  increased  also  by  the 
insensible  perspiration  from  the    skin.  "We 
think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  author,  bearing  on  the  quantities 
of  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ex- 
haled, though  the  remarks  made  will  be  found 
trustworthy.    These  establish  the  point  that  only 
a  little  over  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  air 
is  needed  each  minute,   provided  the  entire 
volume  of  vitiated  air  be  removed  without  mix- 
ture in  the  same  time.    In  short",  4  \  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  is  considered  enough  to  ' '  remove 
all  vitiated  air  from  personal  sources  to  furnish 
perfectly  fresh  pure  air  for  respiration,  and  to 
provide  an  atmosphere  4in.  or  oin.  thick  around 
a  standing  individual,  which  atmosphere  will 
ascend  around  him,  and  be  supplied  from  beneath 
at  the  rate  of  motion  of  about  3ft.  or  4ft.  per 
minute."    In  short,  Mr.  Briggs  very  sensibly 
regards  ventilation  as    consisting  mainly  of 
diffusion  and  dilution  ;  in  fact,  the  room  must  be 
regarded  as  merely  an  intermixing  chamber  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  such  purposes,  and  not  a 
space  in  which  the  exact  quantity  of  air  to  be 
respired  by  so  many  individuals  per  minute  is 
contained.    Without  entering  into  the  computa- 
tion given,  or  the  assumptions  made,  which 
depend  after  all  on  individual  comfort  and  on 
observations  in  rooms  where  a  sense  of  comfort 
is  maintained  for  loDg  periods,  we  may  affirm  the 
conclusion  that  for  rooms  continuously  occupied 
by  persons  in  health  30  cubic  ftet  of  air  per 
person  per  minute  will  pleasantly  and  healthfully 
ventilate  rooms,  supposing,  of  course,  proper 
temperature  and  humidity,  and  a  cubic  capacity 
of  about  1,000ft.  per  person.    This  figure  will 
be  quite  inadequate  for  hospital  wards  and  many 
cases  of  acute  disease,  while  increased  tempera- 
tures demand  larger  quantities  of  air,  even  after 
these  are  satisfied.    The  problem  is,  then,  What 
is  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  systematically  sup- 
plied to  any  hall  or  room  ?    When  a  room  is  to 
be  occupied  for  a  short   time  only,  its  cube 
contents  may  be  taken  as  so  much  fresh  air,  and 
deducted  from  the  amount  required  for  venti- 
lating the  same  room  for  the  same  time.  In 
audience  shambers,  the  cubic  capacity  per  sitter 
is  estimated  at  200  to  300  cubic  feet,  or  only  six 
to  ten  minutes'  supply  of  air  to  each  person,  and 
where,  says  the  author,  the  final  purity  is  to 
correspond  to  a  regular  supply  of  30  cubic  feet 
per  minute.    "If  this  cubic  capacity  is  to  be 
taken  in  addition  to  any  regular  supply  for  a 
given  length  of  time,  then  if  100  minutes  be 
taken  as  the  length  of  session,  2  to  8  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minu'e  becomes  available  as  an  addition 
to  whatever  is  supplied."    Proceeding  to  discuss 
the  practical  question  of  introducing  and  dis- 
tributing air,  the  author  refers  in  commendation 
to  Dr.  Reid's  proposition  for  perforated  flooring. 
For  audience-halls  occupied  for  sessions  not  ex- 
ceeding two  or  three  hours'  duration,  Dr.  Re-id's 
value  of  10  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  is  con- 
sidered all  that  should  be  arranged  for  when 
planning  such  halls.    The  gas-burners  must  not 
be  overlooked;  each  consumes  about  4'2  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  requires  2,700  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour.    The  writer  goes  into  a 
variety  of  practical  rules  and  details  on  down- 
ward ventilation,  and  steam  heating  arrange- 
ments, rotary  fans,  &C,  into  which  we  cannot 
now  enter,  but  which  may  be  very  usefully  con- 
sulted by  those  interested  in  the  subject. 


THE    DICTIONARY    OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 

PART  XXI.  of  tho  "Dictionary  of  Architec- 
ture" has  been  published,  and  no  doubt 
subscribers  will  bo  glad  to  receive  another  con- 
tribution towards  the  completion  of  this  slowly  - 
dragging  undertaking.   The  present  part  brings 
the  dictionary  down  to  the  letter  Q,  and  tho 
members  will  now  be  able  to  bind  the  work  up 
to  that  letter.    The  notice  to  members  states  the 
entire  cost  of  the  present  part,  P  to  Q,  has  been 
about  £570,  and  the  balance  in  hand  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  work  to  the 
end  of  S.     An  appeal  is  also  made  to  each 
member  for  a  contribution  of  £2  2s.  to  enable 
the  committee  to  carry  on  the  work,  excepting 
those  members  who  have  joined    since  June, 
1875.    Looking  at  the  performance  of  the  part 
before  us,  we  meet  with  many  unimportant  names 
that    might     have     been    omitted    or  very 
much  abridged.    Of  what  practical  use  are  such 
terms  as  "  Pacchacamac,"  a  locality  of  South 
America,     "Pacchione,"    Pacherot,  Packing 
Case,  and  a  number  of  other  names  of  places  and 
persons  which  probably  will  never  be  wanted  by 
the  subscribers  in  their  whole  lifetime.  Many  bio- 
graphical notices  are  to  be  found  under  the  letter 
P,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  rather  unnecessary 
insertions  in  a  dictionary  of  architecture,  while 
a  few  other  subjects,  like  Painted-glass,  Parget 
work,  Perspective,  &c,  might  have  been  usefully 
amplified.    The  articles,  however,  exhibit  as  a 
rule    much    learning    and    careful  editing, 
and  every  important  authority  has  been  quoted 
which  bears  upon  the  subjects.    Our  own  pages 
among  others  have  been  largely  quoted  through- 
out the  work,  and  one  great  value   of  the 
Dictionary  is  that  it  affords  the  student  a  list  of 
authoritative  works  upon  any  subject  of  which 
he  may  be  searching   for  information.  The 
article  on  "Paint"  is  an  important  one,  and 
the  Building  News  is  referred  to  several  times 
in  the   course    of  the    remarks,   as  on  the 
Adulteration  of    Paints,    by    Prof.  Cotton, 
Vol.  XIX.,  and  in  "  The  Decoration  of  Houses," 
Vol.  for  1870.    There  is  also  a  fairly-written 
article  on  "  Painting  Rooms,"  though  a  few  good 
instances  are   omitted.     The  editors  of  the 
Dictionary  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
etymology   of    obscure    terms,    as   the  term 
"pane"  or  "panel"  which  may  mean  a  com- 
partment, a  square  of  glass,  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
the  part  of  a  fence  between  two  posts.  One 
great  value  of  the  work  is  the  explanation  of  the 
different  offices  of  buildings.    Thus  take  "pan- 
try," formerly  the  "  buttery,"  now  a  large 
closet  wherein  plate,  china,  and  cooked  provisions 
are  kept  :  a  few  useful  hints  are  furnished  of  the 
proper  position  of  this  useful  part  of  a  house. 
We  read,  "  the  butler's  pantry  should  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  dining-room,  for  the 
convenience  of  service  ;  it  should  be  removed 
from  general  traffic,  andcspecially  from  the  back 
door,  for  the  safety  of  the  plate  ;  the  communica- 
tion with  the  wine  and  beer  cellars  must  be 
ready  ;  it  should  be  near  the  housekeeper's  and 
steward's  rooms."   Sometimes  a  fireproof  safe  is 
necessary,  and  the  butler's  bedroom  should  adjoin 
the  pantry  ;  a  closet  bedstead  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided in  the  pantry.  ' '  Paper ' '  is  the  subj  ect  of  an 
interesting  article  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
paper  r  oof  s  used  in  Ru  ssia  an  d  England .  The  paper 
roof  at  Witton  House,  Norfolk,  blown  down  in 
1774,  and  of  Tew  Lodge,  Oxon,  are  mentioned. 
These  roofs  were  of  sheets  of  stout  paper  dipped 
in  a  mixture  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  then  nailed 
on  like  slates.   Paper  slabs,  tiles,  water-proofing 
are   mentioned,   and  Bielefeld's  paper-maehe 
buildings  described.    An  interesting  memoir  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Papworth,  edited  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  appears.    The  article  on 
"  Parqueterie  "  is  not  quite  exhaustive  enough, 
and  many  recent  improvements  in  its  manufac- 
ture have  not  been  taken  account  of;  "Par- 
tition" has  been  more  fully  treated,  and  allusion 
is  made  to  Claudel's  rule  for  the  thickness  of 
wooden  partitions ;  also  to  partitions  of  sawn 
stone  slabs,  terra-cotta,  hollow  bricks,  and  the 
French  partitions  filled  in  with  plaster  rubble 
or  light  stone.    An  exhaustive  article  on  Pave- 
ments, and  articles  on  Peach -house,  Pediment, 
Perpendicular    Period,    Persian  Architecture, 
Picture  Gallery,  Pipe,  Painted  Architecture,  &c, 
will  be  found.    We  should  have  liked  in  some 
of  these  to  have  had  more  authoritative  opinions 
expri  ssed  ;  for  instance,  it  would  have  added  to 
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the  value  of  tho  Dictionary  if  "Picture-gallery" 
had  been  more  fully  discussed,  and  tho 
principles  of  lighting  explained  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy.  It  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  cite  a  number  of  opinions  and  examples  of 
picture-galleries,  though  these  may  be  ustf u  lly 
consulted.  On  referring  to  a  dictionary,  the 
reader  naturally  expects  to  find  at  least  a  sum- 
marised view,  or  a  definition  of  the  correct 
principles  involved.  We  think  also  the  term 
"  picturesque  "  should  have  been  defined, 
though  the  bibliography  on  tho  subject  added  is 
useful  enough.  Plasterer's  Work  and  Decorative 
Plastering  are  more  fully  treated,  though  a  few 
illustrations  and  some  notice  of  the  recent  re- 
vival would  have  been  acceptable  additions 
Plate-iron  Beam  and  Girder-bridge  are  inade- 
quately explained,  though  copious  references 
are  made  to  our  own  and  other  articles  ;  we 
look  also  for  some  details  of  plumbing  under 
"Plumbery,"  but  the  word  "plumber"  only  is 
given.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  treated 
in  subdivisions,  such  as  under  the  names, 
"Lead,"  "Flat,"  "Gutter."  The  present 
article  is  confined  to  the  historical  facts  re- 
lating to  the  craft,  and  to  references  to  books 
and  journals.  It  is  quite  necessary  in 
a  dictionary  to  break  up  the  subjects  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  define  the  chief 
subdivisions  or  terms,  rather  than  to  give 
an  exhaustive  article  to  the  general  subject 
embracing  all  details.  This  method  of  defining 
terms  as  they  occur  under  their  respective  heads 
is  more  generally  useful,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
the  editors  of  this  Dictionary.  For  example, 
"  Pointed  Architecture  "  is  a  large  topic;  but 
here  we  have  only  a  very  general  summary  of 
dates  and  authorities  given,  the  student  being 
referred  to  each  period  and  to  various  details 
for  more  particular  information  under  their 
various  letters.  Under  Polychromy "  also 
little  information  is  given,  except  a  list  of 
works.  The  processes  are  described  under  "  Dis- 
temper," "Encaustic,"  "Fresco."  We  find  a 
valuable  summary  of  particulars  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  materials,  in  which  this  journal 
is  frequently  referred  to.  The  word  "  quanti- 
ties "  is  briefly  defined  by  references  made. 
The  present  part  worthily  maintains  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  general  accuracy  tf  the 
former  portion  ;  and  the  value  of  the  work  is 
chiefly  in  the  bibliographical  references,  which 
are  very  copious. 


EUSTON  STATION  HOTEL. 

TRAVELLERS  to  or  from  Euston  Station 
must  have  recently  noticed  an  extensive 
building,  of  considerable  frontage,  facing  the 
station  entrance,  and  obscuring  the  colossal  Doric 
portal  to  the  terminus.  The  new  building 
connects  the  Euston  and  Victoria  hotels,  which 
latter  now  form  tho  east  and  west  wings  of  an 
enlarged  hotel,  and  the  central  portion  of  it 
spans  two  roadways  leading  to  the  station,  one 
intended  as  an  entrance,  and  the  other  as  the 
exit,  and  these  have  each  a  footway  for  pedes- 
trians. The  facade  towards  Euston-road  is 
entirely  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  designed  in  the 
Italian  style,  though  the  entrances  and  fenes- 
tration are  treated  to  harmonise  with  the 
severer  buildings  in  connection  with  it. 
The  Company's  architect,  Mr.  Stansby, 
limited  by  the  existing  levels,  has,  never- 
theless, considerably  departed  from  the  com- 
monplace elevations  of  the  old  buildings,  and 
has  imparted  a  freshness  and  variety  to  the 
new  front,  though  retaining  a  dignified  balance 
in  the  composition.  One  of  the  chief  features  is 
the  wide  double  entrance,  formed  by  four  rows 
of  fluted  cast-iron  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
which  serve  to  support  the  girders  carrying  the 
interior  walls  and  superstructure.  On  each  side 
of  these  openings  are  the  wings  of  the  new  facade, 
and  these  are  carried  up  and  surmounted  with 
pediments,  adorned  with  carving  in  the  tym- 
pana. The  central  portion  of  the  superstructure 
over  the  roadways  has  been  well  broken  up  by 
an  alternation  of  rusticated  and  ashlar  facing, 
and  is  relieved  also  by  three  bay-windows, 
which  are  corbelled  below  and  rise  through  the 
main  stories.  Crowning  the  centre  of  the  facade 
is  a  low  clock-tower,  with  pediment.  Corin- 
thian pilasters  relieve  the  wings,  supporting  a 
richly-carved  frieze  and  cornice,  surmounted  by 
an  attic  with  carved  panelled  pilasters  above. 

The  interior  comprises  in  all  222  sitting  and 
bed-rooms.  Important  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  basement,  and  a  vaulted  corridor, 
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partly  lighted  by  a  patent  illuminator,  connects 
the  two  wings.  The  kitchen  and  larder  (models 
of  cleanliness)  are  lined  with  -white  glazed 
Minton  tiles,  each  fixed  at  the  corners  with 
brass-headed  studs  and  screws.  A  ventilating 
shaft  from  the  kitchen  carries  away  the  fumes, 
and  it  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  cooking 
appliances.  Ice  troughs  for  fish,  fowl,  cold 
moat,  &c,  and  slate  tanks  for  salted  meat,  are 
fitted  in  the  larder,  where  also  marble  pastry- 
tables  are  provided.  The  wine-bias  and  vaults 
are  on  each  side  of  the  underground  corridors, 
and  have  stone  shelves,  and  the  casks  will  be 
lowered  by  lifts. 

Ascending  to  the  ground-floor,  the  principal 
area  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  entrauce,  two 
large  drawing-rooms  extending  the  whole  depth 
of  the  new  block  form  the  extreme  wings. 
These  are  adorned  with  fluted  pilasters,  carrying 
cross-beams  ;  the  ceilings  are  panelled  and 
coloured  in  light  tints  of  buff  and  green, 
and  the  walls  are  decorated  by  paintings, 
tapestry  panels  and  mirrors.  One  of  the 
main  staircases  in  the  old  east  wing  brings  us 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building.  Tnis  is 
traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a  wide  central  cor- 
ridor 456ft.  in  length,  including  the  end  wings, 
is  paved  with  Minton' s  tiles,  and  lighted  through 
two  long  well-holes  in  the  upper  corridor  floors 
by  skylights  in  the  roof.  These  well-holes  are 
protected  by  ornamental  balustrades  of  wrought 
iron.  A  hydraulic  lift  for  visitors  is  to  be  pro- 
vided at  one  of  the  staircases  in  the  old  east 
wing.  On  either  side  of  this  corridor  the  suites 
of  sitting  and  bedrooms  are  obtained.  These 
sitting-rooms  are  about  22  x  14ft.,  in  some  cases 
well  lighted  by  two  windows ;  the  sitting-room, 
with  a  bedroom  andjdressing  room,  are  arranged 
en  suite  in  many  instances.  Each  room  has  a 
Light  cheerful  paper,  a  well  polished  walnut 
chimney  piece,  and  the  woodwork  is  finished  to 
imitate  maple.  All  the  floors  are  pugged  and 
the  corridors  are  on  fireproof  arching  and 
girders.  At  either  end  of  the  corridor,  lava- 
tories and  w.c.'s  have  been  placed  for  the  use 
of  visitors  on  each  floor.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment is  carried  out  on  the  upper  floors,  the  top 
one  being  devoted  to  the  servants.  We 
understand  about  60  rooms  have  thus  been 
added,  and  the  new  hotel  contains  besides 
spacious  coffee  and  smoking-rooms.  One  very 
noticeable  feature  has  been  introduced  in  the 
roadways  beneath  this  new  buildingfor  the  pur- 
pose of  deadening  the  noise.  This  has  been 
done  by  paving  the  roadway  with  large  iudia- 
rubber  sheets,  4ft.  wide  and  2in.  thick,  laid  on 
planks.  The  effect  of  this  paving  is  to  render 
the  traffic  perfectly  noiseles3,  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance  in  connection  with  an  hotel. 
When  the  approaches  have  been  lowered,  the 
building  will  be  seen  to  a  greater  advantage 
than  it  is  now.  We  understand  this  enlarge- 
ment has  cost  the  Company  about  £30,000.  The 
whole  of  the  works  appear  to  have  been  admir- 
ably carried  out  by  Mes?r3.  Kirk  and  Randall,  of 
Woolwich,  the  contractors,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Stansby,  the  company's  architect, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Birrell.  The 
carving  of  the  front  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Loni  and  Messrs.  Aumonier  and  Roseleb. 


THE  NEW  CENTRAL  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  MARKET. 

npHE  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
_L  tion  visited  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  new 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  in  Charterhouse- 
street  and  Famngdon-road,  E.C.,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Gosling,  from  the  City  Architect's 
office,  who  showed  the  visitors  over  the  build- 
ings, and  gave  explanations  of  their  purpose. 
The  site  is  at  the  Holborn  end  of  the  space  de- 
voted to  the  City  Corporation  markets  ;  a  new 
•street  is  being  formed  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  area,  to  the  south  of  which  it  is  proposed  at 
a  future  time  to  form  a  flower-market,  which 
will  complete  the  series.  The  general  princii)le 
adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  the 
vegetable  market  is  to  make  tlio  main  floor  as 
nearly  as  possible  tho  level  of  the  poultry 
market,  so  that  the  entire  rango  of  buildings  are 
readily  approachable,  tho  ono  from  the  other. 
Then  is  a  difference  of  about  10ft.  between  the 
road  dividing  the  markets  and  Fariingdon- 
strcet ;  but  the  floor  will  be  kept  level,  with 
gradients  to  tho  main  approaches.  Tho  plan 
shows  an  area  of  nearly  44,000  square  feet  de- 
voted to  wholosalo  market  purposes,  surrounded 


by  41  shops  (without  dwelling-house  accommo- 
dation) fronting  the  several  streets,  these  occu- 
pying an  additional  area  of  16,800  square  feet. 
There  are  three  main  vehicular  approaches  to 
the  market  area—  on  the  east,  south,  and  north- 
west, and  two  other  foot-passenger  entrances. 
The  market  is  arranged  as  a  series  of  shoos  or 
stalls,  33  in  number,  having  in  front  pitching- 
stands  for  goods  and  waggoa-stands  ;  these  are 
approached  by  an  18ft.  roadway,  which  will 
always  be  kept  clear  for  wheeled  traffic.  In  the 
middle  of  the  market  is  a  further  arrangement 
of  pitching  stands  with  an  area  of  about  4,400 
square  feet,  including  gangways.  In  roofing, 
the  aim  has  been  to  keep  the  floor  as  open  as 
possible  ;  the  eletached  columns  supporting  the 
main  roof  are  16  in  number,  and  the  clear  spans 
of  supports  are  47ft.  and  56ft.  The  roofs  are  of 
a  laminated  rib  construction,  with  a  range  of 
glass  and  louvres,  affording  ventilation  and 
light,  but  guarding  against  direct  sunlight,  and 
the  intrusion  of  rain  aDd  snow.  The  height  of 
roofs  will  be  28ft.  to  plate  level,  and  40ft.  to 
ridge  of  louvres.  The  centre  domed  roof  will 
have  a  clear  span  of  56ft.,  and  will  risetoaheight 
of  over  70ft.  At  the  junction  of  Farringdon- 
road  and  Charterhouse-street  is  a  domical  tower 
now  being  covered  in,  rising  to  the  same  height 
80ft.  above  roadway  levels  as  the  intended  dome. 
At  the  south-west  angle  of  site,  that  nearest  the 
Holbom  Viaduct,  is  a  roadway  approach  to  the 
basement,  20ft.  in  width,  and  having  a  gradient 
of  1  in  20 ;  adjoining  this  are  placed  the  clerk's 
residence,  refreshment-house,  and  lavatory,  and 
w.c.  accommodation  for  market  salesmen.  The 
basement  is  arranged  with  a  general  area  under 
the  market,  and  two  tiers  of  vaults  under  the 
outer  shops,  fronting  Farringdon-road  and 
Charterhouse-street.  The  floor  of  upjpermarket 
is  carried  by  iron  stanchions,  45ft.  and  20ft. 
apart  respectively,  with  wrought-iron  girders  of 
similar  spans.  The  stanchions  are  divided  into 
four  classes  severally,  calculated  to  bear  maxi- 
mum loads  of  170,  240,  2S5,  and  350  tons  each. 
The  main  girders  resting  upon  these  stanchions 
vary  in  weight  from  15  to  32  tons,  the  largest 
being  No.  71,  the  fourth  from  the  south  end, 
which  stretches  across  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Bailway,  and  under  the  main  entrance 
in  the  southern  roadway.  The  weight  of  this 
given  is  32  tons,  its  length  62ft.,  the  bottom 
flange  is  2ft.  6in.  wide,  and  is  composed  of  eight 
|in.  plates  ;  its  strength  is  calculated  at  390 
tons.  All  the  girelers  were  rolled  and  built  up 
in  Staffordshire,  and  brought,  ready  for  fixing, 
by  rail,  via  Stewart's-lane  Junction.  The  total 
weight  of  ironwork  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  market  is  over  2,300  tons,  and  the  total 
length  of  girders  is  between  two  and  three  miles. 
The  lattice  girders  supporting  main  roofs  are  4ft. 
7iu.  in  depth,  and  have  spans  of  56ft.  and  47ft. 
6in.  respectively,  the  load  upon  each  being  from 
40  to  50  tons.  The  construction  of  the  roof 
columns,  which  are  all  of  equal  size,  is  somewhat 
novel,  being  sections  of  rolled  channel  iron 
riveted  together  with  attached  moulded  bases. 
Beneath  the  eastern  side  of  market  are  four 
new  siding  lines  from  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  line  at  Snow-hill  Station  ;  they  are 
now  being  extended  beneath  Charterhouse-street 
and  will  eventually  rejoin  the  general  system  of 
lines  at  Farringdon-road.  Special  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  guard  against  tho  possi- 
bility of  an  engine  getting  off  the  metals  and 
striking  one  of  the  columns  which  carry  the  upper 
market.  At  the  most  exposed,  the  S.E.  angle, 
between  the  main  line  and  new  sidings,  a  solid 
pier  of  brick  is  set  around  the  stanchions,  which 
here  and  at  other  exposed  points  are  doubled, 
either  stanchion  being  calculated  to  carry  the 
entire  superposed  weight.  As  the  lines  of  the 
upper  market  do  not  follow  those  of  the  sub- 
structure, the  arrangement  of  plan  has  been  a 
work  of  considerable  intricacy,  further  compli- 
cated by  tho  necessity  to  suit  the  railway  re- 
quirements. The  visit  of  the  Association  was 
paid  almost  too  early  for  members  to  readily 
comprehend  the  scheme  ;  but  the  substructure  is 
nearly  complete,  the  railway  sidings  fixed  and 
ballasted,  while  on  the  upper  level  the  shells  of 
shops  are  being  prepared  for  fitting,  and  a  few 
of  the  stanchions  and  roof-girders  are  in  place. 
The  street  frontages  arc  of  Farcham  red  bricks 
with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  ordinary 
stocks  are  used  for  tho  backing ;  tho  wood- 
work is  yellow  deal.  Some  criticism 
was  passed  upon  the  style  adoptod,  which  is  of 
the  Free  Renaissance,  which  characterises  the 
group  of  markets,  modified  to  suit  a  somewhat 


more  economical  treatment.  Messrs.  Mowleni 
and  Co.,  of  Westminster,  have  taken  the  con- 
tract, which  will  amount  to  between  £150,000 
and  £160,000;  Mr.  Beresford  is  the  clerk  of 

works. 


THE  STONE  FOR  TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

A  N  animated  discussion  is  proceeding  in  the 
J\.  newspapers  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  upon 
the  report  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  as  to 
the  building  stone  to  be  used  for  Truro 
Cathedral.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
report,  which  we  published  last  week  on  p.  591, 
recommends  Bath  stone  of  best  quality  and 
placed  on  natural  bed  as  that  most  suitable,  ou 
the  grounds  of  lowness  of  cost,  ease  in  procur- 
ing of  required  sizes,  facility  of  working  and 
weathering  qualities.  Mr.  W.  J.  Rawlings,  of 
Hayle,  urges  that  it  would  be  an  offence  against 
propriety  to  erect  a  Bath  stone  cathedral  in  a 
hard  stone  district,  and  that  if  an  impressive, 
dignified,  and  suitable  cathedral  cannot  be  built 
at  Tiuro  out  of  Cornish  stone,  it  will  be  because 
of  want  of  skill  in  application,  and  not  from 
want  of  good  material.  It  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  try  to  square  and  trim  Elvan 
(porphyry)  stones,  but,  used  in  their  natural 
manner,  the  cost  of  building,  inclusive  of 
labour  and  material,  would  be  less  than  that 
of  rough  Bath  stone  delivered  at  Truro.  Mr. 
Thomas  Clark,  of  Truro,  a  highway  surveyor, 
and  well  known  practical  geologist,  assures 
Mr.  Pearson  that  large  blocks  of  Seveock  stone 
could  be  obtained  of  from  2  to  6  tons,  contain- 
ing few  veins  or  faults,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  build  two  cathedrals ;  it  is  not  so 
hard,  he  says,  as  the  hardest  granite,  and  owing 
to  Lord  Falmouth's  promise  to  remit  the  dues  on 
any  stone  from  his  quarries  used  in  the  cathedral, 
the  price  of  Seveock  stone,  delivered  in  Truro, 
would  be  3Jd.  per  cubic  foot,  against  Is.  9d.  for 
Bath  stone.  Well  dressed,  plain  worked,  St. 
Stephen's  granite  could  be  supplied  at  Bath 
stone  prices,  while  Ladock,  St.  Stephen's,  and 
Prober's  church  towers  will  bear  comparison  for 
wear  with  Wells  Cathedral  or  Bath  Abbey.  Mr. 
A.  K.  Carlyon,  of  Fowey,  contrasts  the  state  of 
St.  Austell's  tower  and  Lostwithiel  spire,  built 
of  Pentewan  stone,  with  works  executed  in  Bath 
stone,  and  asserts  that  there  need  be  no  practical 
limit  co  the  size  and  quantity  of  Petewan  to  be 
got,  if  the  quarries  were  properly  opened  out. 
Mr.  Thomas  Firks,  builder,  Liskeard,  gives 
similar  testimony  and  states  that  in  a  house  he 
built  at  St.  Blazey,  36  years  since,  the  chisel 
marks  can  now  be  seen  on  the  Pentewan 
masonry.  Another  writer  quotes  from  the 
fabric  rolls  of  Bodwin  church,  c.  1470,  to 
show  that  Tregarthyn  (Pentewan)  stone  was 
used  for  mullions  and  windows,  and  says  its 
condition  there  and  in  the  Friary  hall  (1350),  a 
modern  corn-market  at  Bodmin,  is  better  than 
the  Bath  stone  in  Truro  public  rooms.  "  L.  C." 
calls  attention  to  Antony  House,  near  Torpoint, 
built  a  century  since  of  stone  brought  by  water 
from  Pentewan,  and  where  the  edges  are  still 
sharp  and  true.  Mr.  Wm.  Argall,  of  Breage, 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of 
the  Temple,  as  to  the  quality  and  ease  of  work- 
ing the  Breage  white  granite.  Another  corre- 
spondent, a  builder,  states  that  he  has  before  him 
specifications  for  the  restoration  of  the  spire  of 
Holy  Cross  Church,  Kenmare,  Killarney,  which 
was  only  erected  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  which 
he  is  directed  to  remove  all  Bath  stone  dressings 
and  Bath  stone  wherever  found,  and  replace  with 
white  limestone.  In  another  letter,  by  a  resident 
at  Gunnislhke,  it  is  denied  that  Cornish  granite  is 
shaky,  and  the  dissatisfaction  occasionally  caused 
by  the  material  is  attributed  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous introduction  of  surface-granite.  Mr. 
Frederick  Ashwell,  C.E.,  Truro,  says  that  he 
reopened  the  Wild  Duck  quarry  about  two 
years  since,  and  has  taken  out  stones  above  7ft. 
by  4ft.  and  ISin.  thick  with  a  true  face;  the 
quantity  required  for  the  cathedral  would  make 
no  impression  on  tho  vast  masses  procurable  ;  it 
is  a  fine  stone  and  imperishable  ;  and  from  actual 
experience  he  knows  that,  quarried  and  dressed, 
Wild  Duck  stone  can  be  delivered  in  Truro, 
ready  for  setting,  at  Is.  4|d.  per  cube  foot, 
against  Is.  9d.  for  Bath  stone,  delivered  in  the 
rough.  Mr.  A.  Adamson cites  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  selecting  stone  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  stating  that  Bath  stone  absorbs 
more  water  and  has  less  cohesive  power  than  any 
other  stone  examined  by  that  body.  He  asserts, 
with  questionable  taste,  that  celebrated  arehi- 
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tects  recommend  it  because  it  can  be  got  out  of 
hand  quickly,  and  they  sooner  get  their  com- 
missions paid  them.  Another  writer,  "H.  C.  G.," 
goes  further,  and  in  a  letter  'which  reflects 
little  credit  on  him  or  on  the  journal  which  has 
published  it,  gives  circulation  to  the  absurd 
rumour  that  "architects  recommending  Bath 
stone  obtain  a  higher  (!)  commission  from  the 
owners  than  they  would  obtain  from  the 
owners  of  other  quarries."  "Cornwall"  says 
that  the  Elvans  are  harmonious  in  colour,  and 
practically  indestructible,  while  the  Bath  stone 
used  in  restoring  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  West- 
minster, and  many  other  London  buildings,  is 
rapidly  crumbling  away.  The  Rev.  F.  C. 
Hingeston- Randolph,  rector  of  Ringmore,  ad- 
mits that  Bath  stone  set  on  its  true  bed  does 
harden  by  exposure,  and  may  be  relied  on  as 
fairly  lasting  ;  but  suggests  the  difficulty  of 
guaranteeiog  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of 
careful  selection  and  natural  placing.  He  used 
Bath  in  the  renewal  of  every  window  of  Ring- 
more  Church  in  1860,  but  while  the  greater  part 
stands  well,  four  or  five  pieces  from  the  same 
truckload  began  to  disintegrate  at  once,  a  pro- 
cess Mr.  Hingeston-Randolph  checked  effec- 
tually by  paying  them  over  with  linseed-oil. 
He  gives  other  instances  of  the  risk  involved  in 
the  use  of  Bath  stone,  and  supports  a  sugges- 
tion originally  made  by  Mr.  Chappell  Hodge, 
that  Moorswater  stone  be  used  for  external  walls 
and  something  worthier  than  Bath  stone  for  the 
dressings.  "  E.  E."  concedes  that  Wild  Duck 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  delicate  tracery, 
a3  it  chips  under  the  chisel,  and  that  Mabe  stone 
is  too  costly ;  but  suggests  that  Bath  stone 
should  be  used  inside,  Doulting  or  Chilmark 
outside,  with  Mabe  granite  for  plinth  and  but- 
tresses. "B."  proposes  Cornish  granite  for  out- 
side walls,  and  Chilmark  for  all  other  purposes, 
and  urges  the  committee  to  show  faith  and 
courage,  and  issue  wider  appeals  for  the  funds. 
Another  writer,  whose  letter  is  printed  in 
leaded  type,  and  whose  style  appears  very 
familiar  to  us  as  that  of  an  old  and  valued  cor- 
respondent, asks  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  give  up  the  idea 'of  using  stone  altogether, 
and  employ  the  material  in  which  Mr.  Pearson 
has  done  some  of  the  most  admirable  work  of 
the  present  generation— brick.  Much,  he  says, 
of  the  enduring  material  in  old  churches,  said  to 
be  from  the  Bath  quarries,  he  has  found  to  be  of 
Caen  stone,  and  still  more  of  the  stone  from 
Beer,  East  Devon,  of  which  Exeter  Cathedral  is 
built.  The  Cornish  stone,  known  at  Bodmin  as 
"  Margate"  stone,  is  somewhat  heavy  in  colour, 
and  not  comparable  with  either  Pentewan  or 
Polyphant ;  but  it  is  admirably  enduring,  raises 
easily  and  in  quantity,  and  is  free  working. 
The  St.  Stephen's  granite  he  dismisses  from  con- 
sideration as  only  "nominally  granite  "  in  any 
technical  buildirig  sense.  A  stormy  feeling  is 
imported  into  the  controversy  by  many  of  the 
■writers,  who  appeal  to  the  clannish  "  One-and- 
all"  spirit  of  Cornishmen  in  favour  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a  material  which  will  give  employment 
to  inhabitants  of  the  county,  and  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  hesitate  before  doing  anything  which 
would  damage  a  staple  trade  of  the  locality. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Stopford-Sackville,  of  Eowey,  gives 
practical  expression  to  his  feeling  by  offering  to 
subscribe  £25,  in  addition  to  £50  already  given, 
towards  defraying  the  extra  expense  that  may 
be  incurred  by  using  Cornish  stone ;  and  an 
"  Oxford  Graduate"  follows  this  up  with  a  pro- 
mise of  an  additional  £5  a  year  for  three  years, 
if  a  more  durable  material  than  Bath  stone  be 
used.  The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Cathedral 
committee  to  consider  the  question  takes  place 
at  Truro  to-day  (Friday). 


STONE  PRINCIPALS  AND  INTERNAL 
ARCHES. 

AY  ERY  rare  mode  of  constructing  roofs  is 
that  in  which  stone  principals  occur  instead 
of  timber.  The  examples  in  England  are  few, 
and  one  or  two  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Architec- 
tural Dictionary."  The  south  transept  of  Min- 
chin  Hampton  Church,  Gloucestershire,  has  a 
pair  of  stone  principals,  and  at  Willingham, 
Cambridgeshire,  a  smaller  instance  may  be  seen. 
At  Carlow  a  stone  principal  is  constructed  in 
the  shape  of  a  trefoiled  arch  within  an  acutely- 
pointed  arch,  tho  object  of  which  form  is  ap- 
parently to  obviato  the  necessity  of  counterforts 
on  the  outside,  though  the  wiiter  does  not  give 
details.  The  weight  of  stone  concentrated 
at  the   "cusps"  of  the  trefoil  arch  were  no 


doubt    intended  to    act   as  counterbalancing 
forces,  their  centres  of  gravity  falling  within 
the' walls.    Stone   ribs  supporting  tho  purlins 
of  roofs  aro  common  in   many  churches,  and 
their  object  was  doubtless  to  sayc  trouble.  What- 
ever motive  induced  the  old  architects  to  use 
them,  it  is  quite  certain  these  principals  add  to  the 
monumental  character  of  a  building.   The  stone 
arching  connects,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  two 
opposite  walls,  and  the  roof  becomes  a  more 
integral  part  of  the  structure  than  it  does  when 
timber  is  employed.     But    the  construction 
requires   considerable  care,   and  the  centring 
should  not  be  ' '  struck  ' '  till  the  work  has  had 
good  time  to  settle.    If  the  walls  are  thick  and 
low,  the  springing  of  the  ribs  may  be  made  to 
commence  low  down,  and  the  side  walls  do  not 
require  any  buttresses,  and  it  is  a  common  and 
very  effective  manner  of  roofing  porches,  small 
chapels,  &c.    In  lofty  structures  the  employ- 
ment of  stone  principals  is  more  doubtful,  for 
unless  there  is  ample  masODry  provided  in  the 
form,  either  in  internal  piers  or  external  but- 
tresses, observed  in  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
South  of  France,  great  risk  is  run,  as  there  are 
not  a  few  examples  to  witness  in  spreading  naves 
and  fractured  arches.  In  this  connection  we  may 
point  architects  to  tower  and  chancel  arches,  many 
of  which,  both  in  old  and  modern  churches,  bear 
evidence  of  the   "sleepless"    activity  of  the 
arch,  when  improperly  tampered  with  or  not  duly 
buttressed.    Many  an  old  Norman  and  obtuse- 
pointed  Transitional  arch  to  be  seen  in  the 
village  churches  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, shows  signs  of  the  weakness  and  instability 
of  the  abutments.    In  probably  more  than  half 
the  cases  to  be  met  with,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
tampering  spirit  of  later  times  in  making  exter- 
nal vaults  for  interment,  or  in  injudiciously - 
performed  alterations— as  for    instance,  the 
enlargement  of  a  church  by  the  addition  of 
transepts.    During  the  progress  of  these  altera- 
tions, the  wall  is  cut  through  and  weakened,  no 
shores  are  erected  to  help  the  abutments,  which 
have  been  so  recklessly  deprived  of  their  bond 
with  the  adjacent  walling,  or  the  excavations 
for  the  foundations  of  new  work  are  made  in 
dangerous    proximity    to   old    buttresses  or 
footings.     In    new    churches  we  have  seen 
chancel  arches  cracked,   and  serious  signs  of 
instability  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls  ;  it  is 
not  unfrequently  the  practice  in  these  days 
of  partial    building,   to  afford    a  temporary 
support  to  the  chancel  arch  before  the  aisles  are 
added  by  the  erection  of  a  rough  brick  flying- - 
buttress  on  the  outside ;  but,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  very  much  more  caution  is  required  than  is 
sometimes  taken.    In  one  case  we  know,  where 
this  expedient  was  adopted,  the  result  has  proved 
so  bad  that  the  arch  will  doubtless  require  to  be 
rebuilt  sooner  or  later.     The  chief  point,  of 
course,  is  to  make  such  a  buttress  the  permanent 
one,  so  that  it  will  not  require  to  be  tampered 
with  when  the  additions  are  made;  and  to  secure 
safety    the  centring  should  be  very  carefully 
"  struck,"  and  not  until  the  work  has  been  quite 
finished,  and  the  mortar  set.    Architects  might 
very  well  take  a  lesson  here  from  their  brother- 
professionals  the  engineers,  although  the  latter 
cannot  be  said  to  be  always  infallible  in  their  arch 
construction.     A  pleasing  proportion  of  an  in- 
terior arched  opening  is  one  in  which  the  eye 
naturally  takes  immediate  cog'nisance  of  the  pro- 
portion between  it  and  the  solid  masonry  of  the 
abutments,  and  discerns  nothing  to  offend  it.  In 
very  many  of  our  new  churches,  the  mass  of 
masonry  above  the  arch-crown  often  reserved 
for  mosaic  or  colour  decoration  is  dispropor- 
tionately large  to  the  abutments,  or  the  span 
looks  exceedingly  wide  for  tho  buttresses,  and 
whenever  we  meet  with  such  an  instance,  the 
suggestion    of    a    counterfort  sufficient  and 
necessary  to  satisfy  visual  requirements  and  set 
tho  mind  at  rest  is  important.    The  question  is 
one  which  concerns  good  proportion  as  much  as 
mechanical  stability ;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  eye 
were  consulted  and  followed  in  this  and  similar 
matters  more  loyally  than  it  is,  we  should  have 
better  and  more  carefully  designed  buildings — 
appealing  to  our  sense  of  just  balance  of  parts 
and  artistic  fiiness. 


THE  PLACE  OF  PICTURES  IN  THE 
DECORATION  OF  A  ROOM. 

ON  the  whole,  writes  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  in 
the  Magazine  of  Art,  instead  of  pictures 
being,  as  is  supposed,  the  simplest  solution  of 


the  decorative  problem,  the  difficulty  of  assimi- 
lating them  is  such  that  in  most  cases  the  I  ■ 
plan  is  to  content  oneself  with  very  few  indeed, 
and  those  only  of  the  best,  substituting  for  the 
rest  more  careful  and  thoughtful  decoration. 
Where  good  pictures  are,  on  account  of  their 
costliness,  out  of  the  question,  good  decoration 
is  usually  within  reach — so  near,  in  fact,  that  it 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Then  there  is  the  plea- 
sure, or  at  all  events  the  pride,  of  the  collector 
to  bo  taken  into  account,  and  the  fancied  security 
of  investment :  many  a  man  hesitates  to  spend 
shillings  in  decoration  where  ho  lavishes  pounds 
upon  paintings. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  pictorial  art, 
and  that  the  best  of  its  kind,  is  altogether 
unattainable.  Photographs  have  the  unpardon- 
able fault  that  they  fade  before  our  eyes, 
grow  paler,  and  dimmer,  and  yellower,  and 
ghastlier  as  the  days  go  od,  until  only  the  horrid 
ghost  of  the  picture  that  pleased  us  confronts  us 
in  its  place.  Still,  there  are  photographic  pro- 
cesses that  claim  to  be  (and  no  doubt  are)  perma- 
nent— their  names  will  occur  at  once  to  every 
one  ;  there  are  etchings  which  give  the  work  of 
the  artist  at  first-hand  without  intermediate 
mechanic;  there  are  mezzo-tints;  and,  lastly, 
there  are  wood-engravings,  almost  perfect  in 
their  way,  and  only  so  cheap  that  they  are  not 
thought  to  be  worth  framing.  There  is  something 
almost  superstitious  in  our  reverence  for  a 
painting  in  oil.  How  few  persons  think  of 
adorning  their  walls  with  fine  mezzo-tints  !  Our 
hearts  are  set  on  cabinet  pictuies,  and  we  spend 
more  on  a  single  second-rate,  if  not  worthless, 
painting  than  would  suffice  to  line  our  walls 
with  works  of  real  though  less  pretentious  art. 
Why  is  this  so  ?  Is  it  the  colour  that  attracts  ? 
Not  altogether  that.  If  colour  were  the  chain 
we  should  find  enamels  and  embroideries,  at 
once  more  gorgeous  and  less  costly  than  paint- 
ings, exhibited  in  honourable  positions  on  the 
walls  where  they  could  be  seen.  It  cannot  be 
the  subject  that  is  esteemed,  for  that  is  common 
also  to  every  form  of  engraving.  The  pride  of 
possession  may  account  for  it  in  some  degree  : 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  possessing  what  is  unique, 
and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  a  beautiful  thing 
does  deprive  it,  if  not  of  its  beauty,  of  some  of 
its  charm.  Probably,  the  chief  attraction  lies  in 
the  prestige  attached  to  picture-painting — a 
prestige  altogether  beyond  its  deserts.  If  the 
value  of  art  is  not  merely  as  decoration,  neither 
does  it  consist  in  immortalising  dead  herrings  or 
living  nobodies.  Rich  hangings  aud  fine  furni- 
ture are  perhaps  as  well  worth  having  as  the 
painted  "texture"  of  silk  and  satin  and  the 
ordinary  costume  that  go  to  make  so  many 
a  picture.  Once  more,  a  picture  is  only 
worthy  of  the  first  place  in  proportion  to 
its  worthiness  among  pictures;  a  paint- 
ing as  such  is  not  necessarily  above  orna- 
ment, or  available  as  ornament ;  and  a  whole 
collection  of  inferior  paintings  has  less  value  as 
art  than  a  simple  room  that  has  been  decorated 
with  skill  and  thought  and  judgment. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  decorative  painting. 
'What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  decorative  painting  ? 
There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  all  painting 
was  more  or  less  decorative ;  now  it  is  for  the 
most  part  very  far  removed  from  anything  oi 
the  kind.  Both  painting  and  sculpture  (which 
we  are  accustomed  to  digDify  by  the  title  of 
"fine"  art)  and  decorative  art,  appeal  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  eye,  and  their  first,  if  not 
their  highest,  duty  is  to  satisfy  the  eye.  So 
far  their  ambition  is  the  same.  But  neither 
of  them  stops  there.  Each  attempts  something 
more  than  that,  and  it  is  in  this  ulterior  effort 
that  their  aims  diverge :  the  further  they  go, 
the  wider  they  wander  apart.  Fine  art  having 
duly  satisfied  the  eye,  seeks  to  express  some 
thought  orsentiment,  some  feeling  or  impression, 
perhaps  some  dream  or  aspiration  of  the  artist. 
Decorative  art  has,  over  and  above  beauty,  and 
even  before  beauty,  to  fulfil  some  useful  pur- 
pose. Sometimes,  indeed,  to  beauty  and  the 
expression  of  himself  the  painter  adds  a  deco- 
rative element,  by  adapting  his  design  to  some 
special  purpose,  as  when  he  paints  a  picture 
with  a  view  to  the  particular  position  it  is  to 
occupy  ;  and  sometimes  the  decorator  puts  into 
his  work  such  meaning  or  such  feeling  as  to 
raise  it  to  the  level  with  fine  art,  be  it  ever  so 
fine  ;  but  the  distinction  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  too  broadly  defined,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
one  need  hesitate  whether  to  describe  a  wcrk  as 
a  painting  treated  decoratively,  or  as  a  decorative 
panel. 
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a  gamekeeper's  cottage. 

THE  designs  submitted  for  this  subject  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  skill 
in  planning  and  good  points  in  the  external 
treatment.     (1.)  "Quiet  and  Simple"  is  the 
motto  of  the  design  we  have  chosen  to  place 
first,  chiefly  for  the  compactness  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  simple  grouping  of  exterior.  The 
author  gets  all  his    rooms  within   a  square, 
groups  his  chimneys  in  the  centre,  and  econo- 
mises his  roofing.     The  sitting-room  is  made  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  kitchen  and  forms 
the  private  part  of  the  house,  while  the  hall 
and  gun-room,  with  lavatory  and  w.c.  opening 
out  of  the  latter,  are  separated,  aDd  can  be  used 
by  the  sportsmen  without  interfering  with  the 
private  part.     The  lobby  arrangement  for  hats 
and  coats  and  the  bedrooms  are  well  treated. 
Externally  the  cubical  form,  with  a  high  pyra- 
midal roof  and  central  stack,  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  walls  are  proposed  to  be  brick  with 
Late  English  features.     (2)  "Jack"  has  a 
fairly  good  plan,  but  the  hall  arrangement  is 
not  so  happily  managed  as  the  last  ;  the  gun- 
room, 10ft.  by  8ft.,  is  rather  small,  and  the  sepa- 
rate door  to  kitchen  from  hall  unnecessary.  The 
entrance  ta  gun-room,  opposite  fireplace,  leaves 
little  comfortable  space  for  sitting.    The  eleva- 
tions are  unpretending  and  artistically  grouped 
in  Late  Gothic  ;  rubble  with  dressed  quoins,  or 
flint    and   red    brick   quoins,  are  proposed. 
The  upper-story  is  tile-hung.    We  take  excep- 
tion to  the  gabled  window  of  bedroom,  the 
lights  of  which  are  not  central  with  the  centre 
line  of  gable.  Some  of  the  windows  are  cramped 
in  height.  (3)  "  Per"  :  This  is  a  quietly-drawn 
design,  though  the  small  tower  is  superfluous 
for  a  cottage.    The  detail  is  Late  1 7th  Century, 
and  the  walls  are  brick.    In  plan  the  principal 
objection  is  the  door  to  kitchen,  which  faces 
the  porch,  a  fault  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided.    In  other  respects  the  house  is  com- 
pact and  the  treatment  sensible.    (4)  "  Nemo  " 
is  a  neatly-drawn  ink  set  of  elevations  in  a 
Domestic  Gothic  half-timbered  style,  with  cor- 
belled bay  windows  on  the  upper  story.  The 
plan  shows  a  hall  with  staircase,  a  living-room, 
and  kitchen  on  one  side,  and  a  small  gun-room, 
12ft.  by  8ft.,  with  doorway  near  entrance  ;  the 
kitchen  doorway  leads  from  the  hall,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  having  a  doorway 
between  living-room  and  kitchen.    A  kennel  is 
shown    at    the   back.    Generally,   the  fault 
of  the  plan  is  that  it  is  too  cut  up,  and  a 
simpler  arrangement  would  have  been  better. 
(5)  "  Cui  Bono"  is  a  simply-grouped,  well- 
sketched,  timbered  building,  in  brick  and  plas- 
ter, with  casements  suitable  for  the  object  in- 
tended.   The  plan  fails  in  detail ;  the  kitchen 
door,  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  entrance  to  gun-room  is 
cramped.    (6)  "  Beta  "  is  another  characteristic 
cottage,  simple  and  unpretending  in  style,  with 
a  tiled  upper  story  and  with  Queen  Anne  win- 
dows.   A  similar  fault  to  the  last  occurs  in  the 
plan,  which  might  have  been  simplified  in  the 
arrangement    of    doorways    and    walls.  (7) 
"  Ephraim  "  shows  a  neat  cottage  in  brick  and 
tile  with  framed  timber  gable  in  a  Domestic 
Gothic  style,  but  rather  expensively  finished  in 
the  detail.    The  plan  has  well-separated  private 
apartments,  with  a  good  gun-room  on  the  left 
hand  of  porch,  and  the  author  shows  a  small 
cupboard  for  powder  opening  from  the  gun- 
room.   (8)  "  In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces  "  is  a  trim 
little  cottage  of  rubble,  tile-hung  in  upper  story. 
The  author  has  a  separate  outer  though  covered 
entrance  to  guu-room,  with  its  own  convenience; 
the  private  passage  to  the  house,  and  the  stairs 
are  much  too  cramped.    The  staircase  is  finished 
as  a  lead  flat  above  in  a  rather  pleasing  manner. 

Many  of  the  designs  we  have  received  are  of 
too  elaborate  a  character.  "  T.  A.  H.  in 
circle,"  for  instance,  loses  sightof  a  gamekeeper's 
cottage  in  giving  three  gables.  The  plan  is  fairly 
contrived,  though  the  kitchen  entrance  and 
offices  might  havo  been  better  arranged. 
"Merit"  is  awkwardly  designed  in  the  roofing, 
and  the  kitchen  communication  and  the  double 
entrance  are  undesirable.  No  back  offices  are 
shown,  "Jackdaw"  sends  a  characteristic  tim- 
bered cottage,  the  framing  to  be  filled  in  with 
concrete.  The  gun-room  is  separated,  but  small, 
and  tho  lobby  hardly  wide  enough.  "Tom 
Pinch"  has  a  plain  well-grouped  elevation  in 
brick  and  timber,  but  the  gun  room  can  only  be 
approached  through  a  buck  yard  or  the  kitchen 


and  scullery  of  the  private  house,  and  the  en- 
trance from  the  yard,  as  shown,  is  small,  and 
close  to  the  coals.  "Pupil  J."  goes  in  for  a 
similar  external  treatment,  and  the  large  gable 
elevation  shows  good  detail  and  careful  drawing, 
but  the  porch  and  inner  vestibule  are  awkward 
and  crowded;  the  living-rooms  are  closed  off  by 
a  vestibule  door,  and  the  gun-room  forms  a 
low-roofed  adjunct  on  one  side.  "  Bonus 
Hominus  "  has  some  points  of  merit,  but  the 
plan  and  details  are  too  elaborate.  The  hall 
and  cross  passage  cut  off  the  rooms  and  add  to 
the  cost;  the  living-room  and  kitchen  might 
have  opened  into  one  another,  and  the  chimneys 
simplified.  "Rex"  is  rather  prim  in  the 
elevation;  we  don't  like  the  very  fragile- 
looking  porch,  nor  the  position  of  kitchen- 
door,  and  the  lobby  is  small.  ' '  Juvenis  ' ' 
affects  too  much  the  lodge  style,  and  though 
the  elevations  are  neat,  the  plan  shows  disregard 
of  common  proprieties,  as  the  kitchen-door 
opens  directly  from  the  entrance  porch,  close 
to  those  who  enter,  while  the  gun-room  is 
placed  in  the  inner  side  of  house,  and  is  quite 
cut  off  from  the  entrance  by  the  private  rooms. 
The  gun-room  should  have  been  where  the 
kitchen  is.  "  En  Avant  " — this  is  a  fairly  good 
plan  ;  the  gun-room  is  on  the  left  of  entrance, 
distinct  from  the  private  part  of  cottage,  and 
the  chief  fault  we  find  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
veniences, and  the  rather  finical  manner  in  which 
the  timbering  in  the  upper  story  and  the  porch  are 
treated.  "Peace,"  in  circle,  has  a  plan  rather 
cut  up  by  the  passage  ;  the  entrance  is  close  to 
the  gun-room  door,  and  there  are  no  con- 
veniences shown  for  sportsmen.  The  sketch 
is  simple,  but  rather  incoherent,  and  the  half- 
hipped  end  ugly.  "Strad,"  shows  a  timbered 
cottage  with  open  balcony ;  the  hall  and 
entrance  to  gun-room  are  contrived  in  the  most 
unskilful  manner  possible.  "H.  E.  S.  W." 
makes  the  gun-room  a  separate  projection, 
entered  from  the  porch,  and  the  living-depart- 
ment is  kept  properly  apart ;  the  two  doors  to 
the  w.c.  are  objectionable,  and  the  offices  rather 
crowded. 

A  number  of  other  designs  fail  in  planning. 
Thus  : — "Iota  "  makes  his  kitchenand  living- 
room  doors  open  close  to  the  entrance,  while  the 
gun-room  is  made,  oddly  enough,  a  back-room  ; 
"  Eclipse  "  makes  a  separate  entrance  to  gun- 
room from  an  outer  verandah,  but  no  conveni- 
ences are  shown  attached  to  it,  and  the  house  is 
shallow  and  too  cut  up  in  elevation.  "  Tempus 
Fugit "  adopts  the  annex  form  for  the  gun- 
room ;  but  the  plan  is  crude  and  ill-considered. 
"  Good  Luck  to  Your  Fishing  "  is  expensive  in 
detail,  and  the  plan  partakes  too  much  of  a 
small  villa.  "Cambria"  places  the  gun-room 
behind  the  sitting-room,  and  shows  a  back 
doorway ;  the  kitchen  is  too  prominently  placed  ; 
elevation  is  neat ;  "Trial"  has  the  germ  of  a 
good  plan,  though  rather  cramped  in  the  hall 
and  entrance;  "V  in  Circle"  shows  a  con- 
venient gun-room,  but  the  kitchen-door  is  not 
well  placed  ;  "  Hamlet "  shows  no  conveniences 
to  gun-room;  "Squib"  is  too  villa-like,  and 
the  gun-room  large  ;  "Ambition"  fails  in  the 
entrance,  and  the  doors  to  private  rooms  are 
too  obtrusive  ;  "  That's  My  Idea"  is  not  econo- 
mically planned,  though  a  separate  gun-room 
entrance  is  shown;  "  Belteshazzar,"  arranged  as 
octagon,  is  compact,  but  the  gun-room  is  spoilt 
by  the.  shape  ;  ' '  Snow  Flake ' '  is  another  octagon 
plan  cramped;  "Home"  has  a  fair  plan,  the 
entrance  to  gun-room  being  through  a  porch, 
but  the  treatment  is  expensive;  "Lancaster" 
and  "  Kairon  "  are  rather  crudely  worked  out, 
and  the  plans  poor  ;  "Shalloch,"  "Quid,"  and 
"  Con  "  are  cut  up,  and  lack  simplification ;  the 
gun-room  and  w.c.  in  the  former  are  not  well- 
placed.  The  faults  of  most  of  the  latter  are 
chiefly  attributable  to  want  of  experience  and 
skill  in  the  planning  of  small  buildings,  and  in 
taking  types  of  houses  ill  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. 


PARTITIONS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

IN  nearly  all  buildings,  timber  partitions  form 
a  part,  and  there  are  few  houses  without 
them  in  the  upper  floors.  Although  a  well- 
planned  house  ought  to  havo  few  of  these  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  they  nevertheless  enter  largely 
into  the  construction  where  a  number  of  bed- 
rooms, dressing-rooms,  and  closets  arc  required. 
One  of  the  duties  of  tho  architect  is  to  render 
partitions  light,  impermeable  to  sound,  and  in- 
combustible;  but  there  arc  few  attempts  made 


to  construct  them  otherwise  than  Nicholson  and 
the  carpenters  have  laid  down.  A  quarter-par- 
tition, lathed  and  plastered,  is  the  only  kind 
generally  used  in  houses,  and  though  construc- 
tion of  this  kind,  if  properly  trussed,  is  very  dur- 
able, it  cannot  stand  the  action  of  flames  long, 
as  the  outer  coats  of  plastering  soon  peel  off. 
There  are  other  modes  of  construction  which 
architects  would  do  well  to  use,  and  perhaps 
terra-cotta  or  concrete  slabs  offer  advantages 
few  other  materials  do.  Hollow  brick  or  porous 
terra-cotta  partitions  can  be  made  to  any  thick- 
ness, say,  4in.,  and  in  America  a  very  light  and 
fireproof  partition  is  made  as  follows  : — A  num- 
ber of  stout  wires  are  strained  vertically  from 
floor  to  ceiling  about  4in.  apart,  and  boards  are 
then  set  up  on  one  side,  allowing  lin.  space 
between,  and  gauged  mortar  is  then  thrown 
against  the  boards  through  the  wires,  till  the 
stuff  is  2in.  thick,  thus  embedding  the  wires. 
This  face  is  then  floated,  and  the  boards  re- 
moved, and  a  solid  2in.  plaster  partition  is  thus 
formed.  The  system  has  nothing  new  in  it ;  in 
fact,  many  fire-proof  concrete  ceilings  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  light  bars  of  iron  being  strained 
across  to  form  a  core.  In  Paris  a  very  econo- 
mical partition  is  made,  occupying  little  space, 
which  is  light,  impermeable  to  sound,  and  fire- 
resisting.  It  consists  merely  of  rough,  wooden 
studs  or  posts,  with  necessary  door-posts,  struts 
and  braces,  placed  about  1ft.  6in.  apart.  Laths 
are  nailed  across  these  studs  about  3in.  wide, 
and  about  4|in.  apart.  The  space  between  is 
then  packed  with  rubble,  light  stone,  or  old 
plaster,  and  the  surfaces  afterwards  rendered. 
Lime  and  hair,  and  even  loam,  have  been  used 
for  filling  in  wood  frames  in  a  similar  manner. 
Partitions  well  filled  with  light  rubble,  and  then 
plastered,  may  be  rendered  quite  as  light  as  the 
most  complex  truss  partition  if  discharging- 
pieces  are  introduced  in  the  framework.  For 
lightness  and  finish,  a  well-framed  partition, 
covered  with  inch  concrete  slabs,  and  filled  with 
old  plaster,  seems  to  possess  all  the  advantages 
required  in  excluding  sound,  and  rendering 
rooms  fire-proof ;  and  laminte  for  this  purpose 
have  been  manufactured.  For  shutting  out 
noise,  an  ordinary  partition  may  be  filled  with 
slag  wool  (silicate  cotton),  which  is  said  to  be 
also  indestructible,  either  by  vermin  or  fire. 

When  thin  partitions  of  a  durable  and  incom- 
bustible kind  can  be  constructed  in  either  of  the 
ways  indicated,  it  seems  absurd  for  builders  to 
content  themselves  with  the  hollow  timber 
trussed  erections,  which  are  seldom  sound-proof, 
and  invite  fire.  Board-and-brace  partitions  are 
even  worse,  yet  they  may  be  found  in  many 
of  our  large  warehouses  and  factories,  with 
flaming  gas  brackets  attached  to  them.  We 
have  even  seen  match-boarded  partitions  actually 
charred  by  the  flame  of  such  light.  As  re- 
gards expense,  a  slab  partition  may  be  con- 
structed for  less  than  a  trussed  partition,  while 
the  addition  of  some  substance  like  plaster  or 
sawdust,  and  ashes  as  a  filling,  would  be  very 
trifling.  There  are  several  hollow  blocks  con- 
taining Portland  cement,  that  are  capable  of 
forming  partitions  free  from  all  the  objections 
that  may  be  urged  against  timber,  and  their 
solidity  and  architectural  thoroughness  ought  to 
favour  them  in  the  eyes  of  architects.  The  door 
architraves,  lintels,  and  other  decorative  finishes, 
such  as  skirtings  and  cornices,  can  be  easily 
moulded  in  the  same  material,  and  all  the  com- 
plicated devices  of  the  carpenter  in  forming 
"  grounds,"  and  jamb-linings  for  the  doors,  and 
"  boxings  "  for  windows,  be  superseded  by  more 
substantial  construction. 


THE  ST.  STEPHEN'S  ART  SOCIETY. 

THE  first  exhibition  has  been  opened  of  the 
St.  Stephen's  Art  Society,  Palace  Cham- 
bers, Westminster,  and  from  the  pictures  we  have 
seen,  we  think  it  commences  its  career  with  an 
augury  of  promise.  We  may  say  at  the  onset  that 
the  society  has  been  established  on  a  proposal  set 
forth  by  Mr.  John  Rorke,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man engaged  to  bear  the  total  annual  expense  of 
providing  exhibition  rooms,  and  defraying  ex- 
penses for  the  exhibition  of  works  in  oil  and 
water-colours  of  a  number  of  subscribing  mem- 
bers, whose  subscriptions,  and  the  sales  of  whoso 
works,  would  go  towards  recouping  the  expendi- 
ture. A  charge  only  of  5  per  cent,  on  tho  sale  of 
works  is  made.  Tho  society  is  to  bo  managed  by  a 
committee  selected  from  the  members  ;  no  mem- 
ber is  responsible  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
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annual  subscription  of  £2  2s.,  and  the  subscrib- 
ing members  have  the  privilege  of  exhibiting 
throughout   the    year    one    work    in    oil  or 
water-colours,  together  with  a  folio  of  sketches. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  society  is 
that  it  will  afford  to  artists  a  means  of  exhibit- 
ing their  works  and  bringing  them  before  the 
notice  of  the  picture-admiring  public,  who  will 
be  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  a  card. 
Among  the  oil-pictures  we  notice  a  few  laud- 
scapes  of    considerable    merit.     A  view  of 
"  Christchurch  from  the  Marshes,"  by  J.  B.  W. 
Forster,  well  painted  in  the  atmosphere ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Biscom.be   Gardner's  fine  landscape, 
"Autumn  Glory,"  showing  an  expanse  of  open 
country  from  a  hillside  clad  with  firs  of  green, 
yellow,  and  russet  tints,  are  probably  the  best. 
Mr.  J.  Dakin  exhibits  a  sunny  piece,  'Under 
the  Willows,"  and  Mr.  Stuart  a  bold  mountain 
study  in  "Wales,   "Passing  Sunbeams,"  very 
clever  in  the  management  of  the  light.    "  Alice 
Bridgworth  Dancing  before  her  Father"  is  a 
eleverly-painted  incident,  simple,  and  broadly 
handled ;  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Hindly  has  produced  a 
very  able  serio-comic  work  in  his  "  Trap  to  Catch 
a  Sunbeam,"  in  which  a  fair  maiden  is  descend- 
ing some  stairs,  lured  by  the  strains  of  music, 
which  a  gallant,  seated  in  a  tapestried-room,  is 
playing  on  a  guitar.    The  accessories  of  this 
picture  and  the  light  and  shade  are  introduced 
with  telling  effect  The  studies  of  brook  and  birch 
trees  by  Mr.  J.  Kinnaird  ;  "  Waiting,"  a  large 
picture,  solidly  painted,  of  a  touching  incident 
by  Mr.  Symons ;  "  Bowl  of  Daffodils,"  by  Mr. 
Williams ;  and  a  small  spirited  study,  "The 
Guide,"  by  E.  Crofts,  A.R.  A.,  will  enlist  atten- 
tion.   We  may  also  notice  in  passing  Mr.  J. 
Clayton  Adams's  highly-executed  "  Garden  of 
the  Copse,"  an  Italian  view  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Gar- 
land ;  Mr.  R.  P.  Staples'  group  of  listeners  in  a 
church)  "  First  Lesson,"  excellent  in  its  atmo- 
sphere and  colour ;  Mr.  G.  Chester's  "Sermon 
in  Stones,"  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace's  "Homeward," 
and  Mr.  Wyke  Baylis's  grand  architectural 
piece,  "The  Bride's  Door,  St.  Sebald,  Nurem- 
burg,"  a  work  we  have  seen  before.    Mr.  W. 
Severn,  the  secretary,  contributes  a  fine  view  of 
rocks  and  blue  sea  in  his  view  at  Sark,  in  water 
colours;  and  Mr.  A.  de  Breanski,  a  Welsh 
scene    vigorously    handled,    fresh    and  cool 
in  the  colour  of  the  mountain  and  meadow. 
Miss  Wall's  "Broadstairs,"  Mr.  T.  R.  Mac- 
quoid's  Spanish  sketch,  Mr.  W.  A.  Ingram's 
sunset  sketch  of  Rome  ;  Mr.  Rickett's  "Dover," 
and  Mr.   C.  F.  Robinson's  masterly  bit  of 
colouring,  "  Shiel  Bridge,"  are  a  few  of  the 
best  drawings  in  water-colour,  in  which  class 
we  must  not  forget  to  name  Mr.  G.  Nattress's 
"  Interior  of  St.   Mark's,    Venice,"  a  well- 
studied  drawing,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bell's  Venetian 
sketch  of    "  Santa  Maria  Saluta."     Mr.  A. 
Williams's  Alpine  drawing,  the  "Saa*grat,"  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  technical  manipulation  as  for 
its  grandeur.    Some  of  the  pictures  deserve  to 
be  hung  in  a  better  light,  and  a  few  less  screens 
would  have  been  more  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  pictures.    The  Society  have,  however, 
erery  reason  to  be  satisfied  "with  the  first  re- 
sponse to  their  appeal,  and  it  is  something  that 
the  provisional  committee  comprises  so  many 
aames  of  note  in  the  art- world. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town 
Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  New  Municipal  Buildings.  The  Hon. 
John  Ure,  Lord  Provost,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Committee  resolved  to  approve  generally 
of  the  plan,  and  recommended  as  follows  : — 

"1.  The  competition  shall  consist  of  a  preliminary  and 
final  competition,  the  former  being  open  to  all  and  the 
latter  being  limited  as  after  provided. 

"  2.  An  architect  shall  be  immediately  appointed  to 
advise  with  the  Magistrates  and  Council  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  conditions  of  competition. 

•'  The  Magistrates  and  Council  will  afterwards  appoint 
an  architect  or  architects  to  (1)  select  the  competitors  in 
the  preliminary  competition  who  thall  be  invited  to  com- 
pete in  the  final  competition,  and  (2)  to  advise  the  Magi- 
strates and  Council  in  the  selection  of  the  four  best 
designs  in  the  final  competition. 

"  None  of  the  architects  to  be  so  appointed  shall  be  a 
competitor,  nor  be  interested  directly  or  indiicctly  in 
either  the  preliminary  or  final  competition. 

"3.  The  preliminary  competition  shall  be  open  to  all, 
and  shall  bs  limited  to  sketch  designs.  These  sketch 
designs  shall  include  both  plans  and  elevations,  and  shall 
be  prepared  in  conformity  with  conditions  to  be  after- 
wards adjusted. 

"  4.  I'lans  of  the  internal  arrangements,  designed  by 
Mr.  Camck,  shall  be  submitted  to  competitors  as  showing 


the  general  accommodation  required  ;  but  each  competitor 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  such  disposi  ion  of  the 
whole  internal  arrangements,  including  accesses,  as  be 
may  think  best. 

"5.  Competitors  shall  obtain  Mr.  Carrick's  plan  and 
descriptive  report  thereof  on  payment  of  £1  Is. 

"6.  From  the  competitors  in  the  preliminary  com- 
petition  not  fewer  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  of  the  best 
f-hall  be  selected  by  the  architect  a.-sesbor  or  assessors  for 
the  final  competition. 

■'7  Thee  mpetitors  in  thepreliminaiy  competition  thus 
selected  shall  prepare  fully-matured  designs  to  a  large 
scale;  and  each  of  the  selee'ed  competi  ors  s-hatl  receive 
a  fee  of  £150  to  cover  the  expert  es  of  the  designs, 
provided  he  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  final  com- 
petition to  be  afterwards  prescribed. 

'•8.  From  the  designs  lodged  in  the  final  competition, 
four  shall  be  selected,  in  the  order  of  merit,  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Council,  with  the  advice  of  the  architect 
assessor  or  assessors,  and  the  author  of  the  first  shall  be 
employed  to  execute  the  work  on  the  usual  professional 
terms  of  remuneration,  unless  any  insuperable  obstacle 
(of  which  the  Council,  with  the  advice  of  their  architect 
assessor  or  assessors,  shall  be  the  sole  judgts)  prevents 
such  employment,  in  which  event  the  author  of  the  second 
design,  and,  failing  him,  of  the  third  design,  and,  failing 
him,  of  the  fourth  design,  sh  ill  be  employed. 

"9.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  shall  be  strictly 
enforced,  and  all  designs  which  do  not  comply  with  these 
conditions  shall  be  excluded  from  the  competition,  and 
returned  to  the  authors  immediately  on  such  non-com- 
pliance having  been  ascertained  by  the  architect  assessor 
or  assessors. 

"  10.  No  restrictions  shall  be  imposed  as  regards  the 
style  of  architecture,  but  a  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
Classic  style,  of  a  broad  and  dignified,  rather  than  of  a 
florid,  character.  The  principal  elevation  shall  be  towards 
George-square. 

"11.  The  cost  of  the  entire  structure,  including  archi- 
tectural embe.lishments,  but  excluding  painting  and  fur- 
nishing, as  the  same  shall  be  afterwards  defined,  shall  be 
about  £250,000. 

"12.  No  drawings  or  photographs,  nor  written  nor 
printed  statements  descriptive  of  any  competitive  design, 
shall  be  circulated  either  among  the  Town  Council  or  the 
public,  nor  shall  the  designs,  or  copies  thereof,  be  exhi- 
bited publicly  or  privately  till  after  the  final  award  is 
given  and  published,  nor  shall  any  canvassing  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Council,  or  of  the  architect,  assessor,  or 
assessors,  in  favour  of  particular  designs  take  place. 

"1.3.  In  the  preliminary  and  final  cjmpetitions  the  de- 
sign shall  be  lodged  on  or  before  dates  to  be  afterwards 
fixed.' ' 

The  Lord  Provost  briefly  referred  to  the 
position  in  which  the  subject-matter  stood,  and 
stated  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  satisfied, 
after  having  examined  the  proposed  plans,  that 
the  arrangements,  if  carried  out,  would  fulfil  all 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  desired  they  should 
make  provision  for.  The  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition that  would  be  put  before  the  architects 
were  of  an  ample  character.  They  gave  an  in- 
dicationof  the  accommodation  whichit  was  desired 
to  have,  and  how  it  could  be  best  put  together 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  departments. 
Without  committing  themselves  definitely  to 
these  arrangements,  they  left  them  to  throw 
together  the  rooms  in  a  better  form,  and  his 
Lordship  did  not  feel  he  was  tied  down  exactly 
to  the  arrangements  Mr.  Carrick  had  put  before 
them.  He  believed  it  embodied  all  that  was  need- 
ful they  should  have  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  a  quite  likely  thing  that  some  rearrange- 
ment might  be  justly  managed  by  a  competent 
architect.  That  being  the  case,  there  was  little 
more  to  do  at  the  present  time  than  to  recom- 
mence on  a  course  that  he  hoped  would  end 
satisfactorily  for  all  of  them.  He,  therefore, 
moved  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  and  that  it 
be  remitted  back  to  the  committee  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions ;  and  if  that  was  done  the 
matter  would  not  be  delayed,  but  be  gone  on 
with  immediately. 

Treasurer  Hamilton,  in  seconding  the  minutes, 
called  attention  to  the  eleventh  suggestion  of 
the  committee,  that  the  cost  "shall  be  about 
£250,000."  He  wished  as  a  member  of  com- 
mittee to  point  out  that  this  word  "about"  was 
considered  a  difficult  term  to  manage.  He 
believed  it  was  the  general  impression  among  the 
committee — and  he  knew  that  Dr.  Marwick  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  on  the  poiut  that  that 
should  be  a  settled  point — that  instead  of 
"about"  £250,000,  it  should  be,  "not  to 
exceed  "  that  sum.  He  might  further  add  that 
the  committee  considered  that  as  these  were  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jamiesou's  motion  passed  by  the 
Council,  they  i-hould  be  left  to  be  altered  by  the 
Council.    He  begged  to  move  accordingly. 

After  considerable  discussion  a  division  took 
place,  when  the  amendment  was  carried  by  25 
to  8,  one  member  declining  to  vote.  It  was 
then  agreed  to  remit  to  the  committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  competition. 

The  L_>rd  Provost  then  submitted  the  follow- 
ing motion:  —  "  Approve  of  the  Municipal 
Buildings  Committee  minutes  of  23th  April  and 
3rd  iust.  and  the  sub-commit' ce  minutes  of  2ud 
ins-t.,  and  remit  to  tl.c  committee  to  make  the 
requisite  arrangements  of  the  proposed  com- 
petition, preliminary  as  well  as  final,  on  the 


principles  set  forth  in  the  outline  of  conditions 
of  proposed  competition  as  now  decided,  with 
power  to  select  an  architect  or  architects  for  all 
the  purposes  specified  in  article  2  of  the  outlines 
of  conditions." 

Preceptor  Mathieson  reminded  his  lordship 
that  he  suggested  that  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  an  architect  the  words  "  may  be  "  should 
be  substituted  for  "shall  be." 

The  Lord  Provost  thought  this  was  a  most 
vital  part  of  the  whole  matter.  If  there  was 
any  hesitation  on  the  point,  a  division  of  the 
Council  should  be  taken  at  once. 

Preceptor  Mathieson  had  no  desire  to  press 
his  suggestion  at  all. 

Mr.  William  Stuart  inquired  whether  the 
employment  of  an  architect  or  architects  covered 
the  engaging  of  a  measurer. 

The  Lord  Provost  answered  in  the  negative, 
adding,  however,  that  if  the  Council  desired  it, 
the  words  "any  other  professional  assistance" 
misht  be  inserted  in  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


CHIPS. 

The  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Barlow  Mor,r- 
lane,  Didsbury,  has  just  been  commenced.  The 
structure,  which  is  in  Gothic  style  of  Geometric 
character,  or  13th  century,  from  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Henry  Littler,  architect,  of  Manchester,  will 
consist  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  tran- 
septs, chancel,  and  vestries.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  602  sittings.  The  entire  cost  of  th? 
erection  will  be  about  £11,000. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Norbury,  Cheshire, 
was  opened  on  Thursday,  May  19.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Early  English,  and  the  masonry  is 
of  Grinshill  freestone.  The  chapel  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Pickard,  builder,  Whitchurch, 
from  designs  prepared  by  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  James  H.  Pickard,  architect,  of  Crewe 
and  Whitchurch. 

A  large  schoolroom  and  21  class-rooms,  so 
arranged  that  the  latter  all  open  into  the  principal 
hall,  are  about  to  be  added  to  the  buildings  of  the 
Baptist  Chapel  at  Falmouth.  Mr.  James  Hicks,  of 
Redruth,  is  the  architect. 

A  stained-glass  three-light  window  has  just  been 
just  been  placed  in  the  north  transept  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich.  The 
style  is  Early  English,  and  the  subjects  are  the 
"  Good  Samaritan,"  and  on  either  side,  "  Visiting 
the  Sick"  and  "  Feeding  the  Hungry."  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  King,  of  Nor- 
wich. 

With  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
native  cement  manufacturers,  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Finance  intends  to  raise  the  import  duty  on 
foreign  cement  to  seven  copecks.  It  is  added  that 
the  increased  duty  will  extend  to  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  come  into 
force  on  the  1st  prox. 

At  the  City  Court  of  Common  Council  last  week, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Library  Committee,  it  was 
determined  to  purchase  from  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  W.  Baily,  his  collection  of  Roman, 
Mediaeval,  and  other  antiquities  found  in  the  City 
from  1863  to  1872  at  a  cost  of  £650. 

The  building  of  the  Carnegie  free  library  has 
been  commenced  at  Dunfernline,  and  the  memorial 
stone  will  be  laid  in  July  next.  The  prehminary 
works  of  excavations  and  foundations  are  being 
done  under  contract  by  Mr.  Malcolm. 

The  local  board  of  Whittington,  near  Chester- 
field, last  week  opened  applications  for  the  vacant 
office  of  surveyor.  Forty-four  were  received,  in- 
cluding one  from  a  man  who  candidly  stated  that 
he  had  recently  left  gaol,  after  serving  imprison- 
ment for  theft ;  the  salaries  asked  varied  from  £70 
to  £200.  Mr.  Kirk,  a  local  applicant,  was  ap- 
pointed, the  remuneration  to  be  £80  per  year. 

A  stained-glass  memorial  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  Church  Stanton  Church  as  a  memorial  to 
Miss  Edwards.  The  four  subjects  are  Our  Lord 
speaking  to  the  Samiritan  woman  at  the  well, 
raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  cleansing  the 
woman  who  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and 
admonishing  Martha.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of  Exeter. 

Amongst  those  upon  whom  the  Queen  has  con- 
ferred honours,  in  celebration  of  her  birthday,  are 
Mr.  Hector  Lewis  Langeom,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  who  has  been  made  kn'ght  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Georee,  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Fraser,  surveyor-general  of  Queensland, 
and  Major-General  Jas.  Robert  Minn,  director 
of  roads,  Jamaica,  who  have  been  made  com- 
manders in  the  same  order. 

Jomes  Shaw,  builder  and  contractor,  of  Shef- 
field, a  married  man,  elopei  last  week  w.th  a 
former  sweettearf,  and  thtir  dead  bodies  were 
afterwards  found  in  a  r.seivoir. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MB.  IIAMO  THORNYCEOFT'S  HOUSE  AND  MR.  BUSSELL  BAR- 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS- 


ARTISTS'  HOMES  :  NO.   13— MR.  IIAMO  THORNY  - 

croft's  nousE. 
JfoRETON  House,  with  its  studios,  which  we  illus- 
trate to-day,  is  an  unusually  interesting  building, 
and  it  is  the  first  sculptor's  house  which  has  been 
given  in  our  "  Artists'  Homes  "  series  of  illus- 
trations. It  is  erected  in  the  Melbury-road, 
Holland  Park,  Kensington,  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Hamo  Thornycrof  t,  A.R.  A.,  and  included  in  the 
same  structure  are  several  studios  for  painting 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Thorny  croft's  family 
is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  correctly  described 
as  a  family  of  artists.  The  building  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Thornycroft  himself  in  1876,  with  the 
advantage  of  suggestions  and  technical  know- 
ledge afforded  by  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  architect. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Adamson  and 
Son,  of  Turnhani  Green.  Its  plan  in- 
cludes really  two  distinct  residences,  the 
second  house  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Russell 
Barrington.  One  of  the  necessary  features  to  a 
sculptor's  studio  is,  of  course,  a  side-entrance,  or 
back  way,  through  which  large  blocks  of  marble 
and  loads  of  clay,  or  big  models,  may  be 
brought  in.  This,  in  the  present  instance,  has 
been  very  cleverly  contrived  at  the  side  from  the 
Melbury-road  by  a  passage-way  taken  out  of 
Mrs.  Thornycrott's  studio  behind  the  statuary 
gallery,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  under  Miss 
Thornycroft' a  painting  studio  above.  The  sec- 
tions clearly  show  how  this  is  managed,  and  the 
alcove  or  recessed  space  in  the  lower  studio 
forms  an  admirable  feature  really  for  the  ex- 
hibition and  display  of  busts  and  other  small 
statuary.  Another  necessary  condition  to  be 
observed  in  planning  a  sculptor's  studio  is  its 
isolation  from  the  house,  and  this  is  chiefly,  of 
course,  due  to  the  dusty  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done  there  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  dust  which 
renders  it  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  a  sculptor's 
studio  with  any  degree  of  finish  or  decorative 
character.  Mr.  Thuriiyeroft's  studio  is  cut  off 
from  the  house  by  a  piettily-arranged  conserva- 
tory, and  it  in  a  lofty  structure  COf t.  lung  by  30ft. 
broad.  Extending  beyond  this  is  a  "piivate 
den,"  or  "  own  room,"  with  a  low  alcove  like  a 
garden  -  house  at  the  end,  fioin  which 
peeps  of  the  grounds  may  bo  obtained. 
Returning  to  the  ground-plan,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  entrance  is  by  a  side  approach  leading 
to  a  vestibule,  from  which  either  the  piivate 
house  itself  is  reached  or  the  statuary  gallery 
with  its  top  light  and  salmon-tinted  walls. 
Divided  from  this  gallery  by  a  curtained 
arch  is  Mrs.  Thornycroft' s  studio,  as  already 
described,  and  beyond  is  the  conservatory 
leading  to  the  main  studio.  Tims  a  direct 
communication  is  secured  wilh  the  entrance 
without    nectssaiily    going    into    the. private 


part  of  the  house  at  all.  This  latter  is 
conveniently  contrived,  and  the  planning  of  the 
kitchen-floor  in  the  tub-basement  is  light,  lofty, 
and  well  arranged.  A  garden- way  is  obtained 
from  the  staircase  hall,  as  well  as  from  the 
drawing-room  bay,  which  overlooks  the  grounds 
with  Mr.  Val  Prinsep's  house  in  the  distance. 
The  other  points  of  the  plans,  and  also  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  elevations,  will 
not  require  any  description,  as  the  draw- 
ings explain  themselves.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  York- 
shire tiles  on  the  roof,  and  red-shaped 
tiles  on  the  upper  walls.  A  fourth  studio  is 
obtained  on  the  top-floor  overlooking  the  garden. 
The  gallery,  hall,  and  studios  in  the  house  are 
heated  successfully  by  means  of  hot-air  warmed 
in  the  cellar  under  Mrs.  Thornycroft' s  studio  by 
passing  over  a  hot-water  coil,  fresh  air  being 
admitted  on  the  garden  side  under  the  garden 
steps.  The  studio  in  Mr.  Barrington' s  house 
runs  up  into  the  first-floor,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  plans. 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  AN  EXCHANGE — TITE  DESIGN. 

This  illustration  represents  a  design  for  the 
internal  covered  area  and  grand  staircase  of  an 
exchange.  It  is  intended  fci-at  it  should  occupy 
the  centre  of  a  symmetrical  block  of  buildings, 
and  extend  from  back  to  front  of  such  a  block.  It 
is  entered  by  a  large  vestibule,  besides  two  side- 
entrances,  which  give  access  to  the  internal 
covered  cortile,  120ft.  square.  The  grand  stair- 
case occupies  a  prominent  projection  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  principal  entrance.  The  internal 
square  is  covered  by  a  roof  divided  into  nine 
square  compartments,  surmounted  by  circular 
domical  skylights,  under  which  are  pendentives, 
leaving  spandrels  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs. 
The  galleries  give  16ft.  clear  passage  round, 
and  lead  to  various  grand  saloons  and  apartments, 
in  connection.  The  grand  staircase  rises  26fc. 
from  the  floor  of  the  cortile  to  the  first  floor. 
Piers  are  arrayed  round  the  central  square  land- 
ing, to  carry  a  dome.  The  large  surfaces  of  the 
staircase  walls,  and  the  interior  of  the  dome,  are 
intended  to  afford  a  large  field  for  pictorial  and 
other  colour  decorations. — R.  W.  Collier. 

WATEBMILLOCK  CHURCH. 

Watermillock  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  LTleswater  Lake.  The  present  church  was 
chiefly  erected  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  is  simply  an  oblong  room,  with  a  so-called 
steeple  at  the  west  end  of  it.  Our  illustration 
shows  a  design  for  an  entirely  new  church, 
adjoining  the  old  one,  made  in  1877  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ferguson,  architect,  F.S.A.  This,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  carry  out,  with  certain  modifications, 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
church  to  form  the  nave,  and  leaving  the  old 
steeple  for  the  present.  The  works  will  be 
executed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  the 
roofs,  seats,  and  all  fittings  of  oak,  the  walls  of 
the  rubble-stone,  quarried  from  the  hill  side, 
with  dressings  from  Penrith  Vale.  A  contract 
has  just  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Gresen- 
thwaite,  of  Penrith,  for  the  execution  of  works 
for  the  sum  of  £1,426. 

IN  THE  TRANSEPTS,   ST.  GREGORY'S,  DOWNSIDE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  an 
interior  view  of  the  north  transept,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  of  the  new  Monastic 
Church  at  St.  Gregory's  Monastery  and  College, 
Downside,  near  Bath.  This  portion  of  the 
building,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  transepts  and 
the  crossing  between  them,  one  bay  of  the  nave 
and  choir  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles  of  both,  together  with 
the  side  chapels  which  stand  east  and  west  of 
the  north  transept,  is  being  erected  and  will 
serve  as  a  temporary  church  till  the  nave  and 
choir  arc  fully  completed.  The  nave  aDd  choir 
together  will  be  210ft.  in  length  by  28ft.  in 
breadth,  the  total  internal  length  of  the  church 
being  270ft.  The  aisles  are  continued  round 
the  apse,  and  open  into  twenty-five  chapels  that 
form  a  crown  round  the  choir  and  east  end  of 
the  building.  The  internal  height,  from  the 
floor  to  the  apex  of  the  groining,  is  65ft.  A  fine 
tower  and  spire  250ft.  high  is  also  in  course  of 
erection,  and  stands  at  the  end  of  the  south 
transept.  The  church  is  being  built  entirely  of 
Bath  stone  wilh  the  exception  of  tho  columnsof 
the  arcade,  which  aro  of  Anoaster  stone.  The 
groining  will  be  carried  out  in  Bath  stono  with 
bands  of  I  Iain  Hill  stone,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  groining  of    the   cloi-ters  round  the 


quadrangle  already  built.  The  stonework  is 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bladwell,  of  Batb, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom, 
architects,  of  2,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  We 
illustrated  the  interior  of  the  church  as  proposed 
to  be  completed  on  Oct.  16,  1874 ;  and  the 
whole  group  of  monastic  buildings  by  a  per- 
spective on  May  30,  1873,  and  by  a  bird's-eye- 
view  on  June  13,  1874. 

TORCH,  OLD  MORETON  HALL. 

The  porch  in  the  inner  quadrangle  of  old  More - 
ton  Hall,  near  Congleton,  Cheshire  (at  one  time 
the  residence  of  the  Thornycrof ts),  forms  part 
of  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  half-timber 
work  in  the  county.  The  imposing  group  of 
bay  windows  to  the  hall,  with  the  ever-varying 
patterns  of  lead-glazing,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description  here.  The  illustration  is  from, 
a  sketch  by  Mr.  John  Belcher,  of  5,  Adelaide- 
place,  E.C.  The  hall  itself  was  illustrated  in. 
these  pages  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Lang- 
ham  on  June  25,  1880,  and  by  a  woodcut  on, 
July  25,  1879. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Auckland  Cemetery. — In  reply  to  the  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  our  columns, 
designs  were  sent  in  by  27  competitors.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  seven  designs  were 
selected  for  further  consideration,  and  at  a 
second  meeting  on  Thursday  last,  the  premiums 
were  awarded  to  the  following  competitors  :  — 
1st,  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Darlington  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
F.  Brooks,  Darlington;  3rd,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Thompson,  Auckland. 

Brentford,  W. — The  local  board  ha3  received 
three  competitive  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  town.  Captain, 
Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed referee,  at  a  fee  of  £50,  to  report  and 
advise  on  the  plans. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  reredos  has  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  at  Heversham,  Westmoreland,  from  designs, 
by  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lmcastt-r.  The 
work  is  of  polished  alabaster,  richly  moulded  and 
carved,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Roddis,  of 
Birmingham. 

A  carved  Caen  stone  font,  with  marble  columns, 
has  just  been  supplied  to  Wimbish  church,  Saffron 
Walden.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London. 

The  parish-church  of  St.  Peter,  Mansfield,  wa: 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Tuesday 
week  after  partial  internal  restoration.  Instead  of 
the  chairs  by  which  the  old  pews  were  replaced 
a  few  years  since,  oaken  benches  corresponding  with 
those  ia  the  chancel  have  been  erected  throughout 
the  nave.  Mr.  A.  H.  Potter,  of  Mansfield,  was 
the  honorary  architect,  and  Mr.  Tooley,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  the  contractor.  The  cost  has  been 
£600. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Heazell,  of  Nottingham,  architect, 
the  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  Cordon  and  Morrison, 
has  published  his  award. 

A  memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Colonc> 
Talbot  A.  P.  Cox,  C.B.,  of  the  Buffs,  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  Warriors'  Chapel  of  dnterbury 
Cathedral. 

Tho  Wandsworth  district  board  of  works  last 
weskrectived  a  report  from  the  general  purposes- 
committee,  recommending  that  the  salary  of  tbe 
surveyor  for  the  parish  of  Claphain  be  increased  to 
£400  per  annum  from  Midsummer  next,  and  that 
he  be  required  to  find  his  own  offices.  Protests- 
were  made  that  if  anything  should  go  wrong  with 
the  surveyor,  the  board  would  have  no  control  over 
their  own  plans  ;  but  the  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

A  new  post-office  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Alloa, 
N.B.,  adjoining  the  municipal  buildings  in  Bank- 
street.    Mr.  Frame,  of  AUoj,  is  the  architect. 

The  temporary  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
Bedford-hill-road,  Balhani,  was  consecrated  ou, 
Thursday,  the  19th  iust.  It  is  of  timber  frame- 
work, covered  with  corrugated  iron,  and  lined 
throughout  with  grooved  and  tougued  match- 
boarding.  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  of  Adam-street, 
Strand,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Charles  Kent, 
Euston-roud,  the  builder.  It  seats  230  porsous, 
and  cost  £385. 

TlioncwKoyal  Arms  CofTe<?  Tavern  at  Guild- 
ford lias  been  opened.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A. 
B.  Harding,  of  Guildford,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  Mr.  Shaw. 
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THE  TOWN  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 
MARLBOROUGH.  * 

THE  Town,  College,  and  Neighbourhood  of 
Marlborough  is  the  title  of  a  little  octavo 
volume  writen  by  F.  Edward  Hulmc,  F.L.S., 
F.S. A.,  the  author  of  "Principles  of  Ornamental 
Art,"  and  other  treatises.  Mr.  Hulme's  object 
is  to  lay  before  his  readers  something  about  the 
old  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough  in 
Wiltshire,  a  place  of  interest  to  antiquaries,  but  of 
which  few  people  know  anything.  In  the  past, 
no  doubt  Marlborough  played  an  important  part 
among  the  cities  of  the  West  of  England, 
especially  when  Bath  was  in  its  glory,  for  then 
it  was  a  stopping-place  on  the  road  ;  during  the 
Civil  Wars  the  town  was  fortified,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  of  some  importance ;  it  also 
chose  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  the  War 
between  it  and  Charles  I.  The  antiquary  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  perusal  of  the 
historical  chapters  of  Mr.  Hulme's  pleasant  and 
readable  book. 

The  town,  as  it  exists,  is  sketched  ;  its  rail- 
way communication,  till  lately  very  bad,  has 
now  a  prospect  of  being  improved  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Swindonand  Andover  Railway.  The 
old  town  can  date  back  long  before  the  Conquest, 
and  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  Its  proximity  to  Salisbury  no  doubt 
added  much  to  its  former  prosperity,  while  now 
it  is  the  post  and  market  town  of  a  considerable 
district.  Mr.  Hulme  gives  many  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  town,  and  briefly  describes  the 
principal  churches  and  buildings.  The  Guild- 
hall, of  Elizabeth's  time,  was  no  doubt  a  fine 
specimen,  but  this  was  demolished,  and  another 
built  in  1631  was  destro}'ed  by  fire.  A  third 
Town-hall  was  demolished  also,  though,  from 
the  account  given  of  it,  with  its  steep  roof  and 
double  row  cf  dormers  and  pinnacles,  it  must 
have  resembled,  as  the  author  observes,  the 
Guildhall  of  the  Low  Countries.  An  existing 
picturesque  feature  is  the  piazza  or  "penthouse," 
as  it  is  locally  named ,  of  varying  height,  with 
supports  of  different  shapes.  It  is  described  in 
Britton's  "Beauties  of  England  and  Wales." 
The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  with  its  fine  Norman 
doorway,  engraved  in  this  book,  and  its  recently 
added  chaneel,  by  G.  E.  Street,  R.  A.,  is  interest- 
ing for  many  late  features,  and  for  a  rude 
carving  representing  a  cat  with  a  kitten  in  its 
mouth,  over  the  south  porch,  which  carving  a 
local  legend  ascribes  to  the  maternal  devotion 
she  showed  in  saving  her  kittens,  and  sacrificing 
in  so  doing  her  own  life  in  a  fire.  The  past 
history  of  Marlborough,  and  its  associations 
with  great  events,  are  treated  in  the  next  chap- 
ters, which  are  full  of  allusions.  The  sketch  of 
the  College,  an  old  brick  building  of  Late  Classic 
character,  with  various  additions,  and  a  chapel 
designed  by  the  late  Edward  Blore,  will  be  found 
of  interest.  Among  the  Marlburian  scholars 
we  find  the  authors  of  "  Earthly  Paradise"  and 
"  Jason,"  and  of  "DameEuropa's  School ;  "  and 
the  training  gi?en  has  placed  it  among  the  higher 
schools.  In  the  higher  school,  the  education  is 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  universities, 
and  science  and  art  form  special  subjects. 

The  more  generally  interesting  part  of  the 
book  describes  the  local  antiquities,  such  as  the 
Temples  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge ;  on  the 
west,  near  Weat  Kennet,  the  "White  Horse,"  a 
cutting  in  the  chalk  down  ;  Silbury-hill,  Tu- 
muli, Preshute  Church,  Fyfield  Church,  and 
various  other  relics  of  a  past  age.  The  lych- 
gate  of  the  latter  church  is  a  noticeable  feature, 
and  the  old  Norman  font  is  a  typical  one.  Mr. 
Hulme  descants  in  pleasant  manner  on  the 
numerous  barrows  to  be  found ;  on  the  rude 
stones  forming  the  circles  of  Avebury  ;  and  the 
illustrations  given  of  these  objects  make  the  de- 
scriptions more  intelligible.  The  author  does 
not  forget  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  numerous 
conjectures  formed  of  the  origin  of  these  pre- 
historic remains,  and  he  dismisses  such  ideas  as 
that  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  Silbury,  &c,  were  a 
grand  Druid io  planetarium,  and  considers  the 
Silbury-hill  to  have  been  a  place  of  interment  of 
some  great  warrior  or  prince.  Among  the  illus- 
trations is  a  good  engraving  of  the  font  of  Ave- 
bury Church,  a  line  cylindrical  one  with  inter- 
lacing ornament  of  Romanesque  design.  The 
earthworks ;  the  encampments,  dykes,  and  Roman 
roads,  Savernako  Forest  and  its  interesting 
features  are  noticed,  and  the  appendices  will  be 
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found  of  value  to  the  antiquarian  student.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated,  and  will  bo  found  a 
readable,  pleasant  handbook  to  anyone  who  may 
chance  to  spend  a  holiday  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  all  local  antiquaries. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Beitish  Aucn.'EOLoaicAL  Association.  — 
The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
last  Wednesday,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  in 
the  chair.  The  further  discovery  of  Roman 
articles  in  King's  Arms-yard,  Southwark,  was 
announced  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Way.  An  Eccle- 
siastical seal,  hitherto  unpublished,  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  who  also  con- 
tributed a  large  collection  of  drawings  in  Wales. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S. A.,  described  a  mould 
for  casting  pilgrims'  signs,  recently  found  in 
Liquorpond-street,  and  which  was  for  the  pro- 
duction of  signs  of  the  celebrated  Glastonbury 
Thorn.  The  Chairman  exhibited  two  remark- 
able figures  in  oak,  found  in  London,  and 
several  other  objects  of  Saxon  and  later  dates. 
Mr.  C.  Sherborn,  described  a  dagger  of  his- 
toric interest,  since,  from  its  inscription,  it  was 
one  of  those  used  by  the  25  men  who  banded 
themselves  together  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edmondbury  Godfrey,  in  1678.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  weapon  confirmed  the  date.  Mr. 
W.  Myers,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  a  large  collec- 
tion of  antiquarian  objects  of  considerable 
beauty  and  value.  Among  these  were  a  gold 
zeif,  from  Zanzibar,  coveied  with  ornamenta- 
tion very  similar  to  ancient  Eastern  work, 
although  the  article  was  of  late  date ;  a  gold 
statue  of  Bramah,  some  Irish  ring  money  of  the 
same  material,  and  which,  from  the  twisted 
appearance,  was  probably  but  the  goldsmith's 
mode  of  keeping  his  gold  in  convenient  form 
for  other  purposes ;  a  fine  series  of  Egyptian 
articles,  worked  cones  from  Cissbury,  and  many 
flint  implements  from  Thebes  and  from  Gourna 
in  the  desert — a  locality  which  has  not  yet  been 
noticed  as  having  yielded  these  prehistoric 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  man.  The  articles 
exhibited  were  brought  by  Mr.  Myers  from  the 
localities  named,  and  were  described  in  detail. 
A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Phene,  F.S. A., 
on  certain  figures  of  wood,  confessedly  of  remote 
antiquity,  which  have  been  found  in  Britain, 
Brittany,  &c,  at  various  periods.  The 
lecturer  referred  to  the  importance  cf  the 
comparison  of  antiquities  found  in  one 
country  with  those  from  elsewhere,  and  pro- 
ceded  to  point  out  the  remarkable  analogy 
between  a  wooden  figure  found  at  Newton 
Abbot,  25ft.  from  the  surface,  a  Bolivian  figure 
found  in  a  serpent  mound,  and  another,  also  of 
wood,  of  Astarte,  found  in  Brittany.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  a  rude  wooden  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  said  to  have  been  found  on  Mont  St. 
Michael,  another  which  is  believed  to  have 
come  over  with  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto,  and 
a  third  in  a  convent  at  Minorca,  a  well-known 
Phoenician  settlement. 

Oxfoed  Aechitectueal  Society.  —  On 
Saturday,  the  14th  hist.,  the  members  of  this 
Society  paid  a  visit  to  Yarnton  and  Cassing- 
ton  Churches.  The  former  is  an  Early  English 
building,  with  windows  and  other  insertions  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  and  a  tower  and 
Spencer  aisle,  built  in  1611.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent century  an  Alderman  Fletcher,  of  Oxford, 
gave  to  the  church  an  altar-piece  of  alabaster, 
found  buried  in  a  house  at  Oxford,  and  a  Per- 
pendicular font  from  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Oxford.  The  ancient  font  was  afterwards 
found  in  a  farmhouse,  and  has  now  been  re- 
placed in  the  Spencer  aisle.  In  the  village,  the 
Manor  House,  built  by  Sir  Thos.  Spencer,  was 
seen,  and  the  members  proceded  to  Cassington 
Church,  a  Norman  building  consecrated  ten 
years  before  that  at  Iffley  ;  both  were  built  by 
members  of  the  De  Clinton  family,  the  former 
by  Geoffry,  the  latter  by  Henry.  The  plan  of 
Cassington  is  singularly  like  that  of  Iffley,  but 
the  treatment  is  simpler.  On  Saturday  last, 
the  21st  inst.,  the  Society  visited  the  churches  of 
Stewkley,  Wing,  and  Leighton  Buzzard. 


A  memorial  obelisk  of  blue  Aberdeen  granite, 
12ft.  in  height,  having  gold  letters  on  the  pedestal, 
has  been  erected  in  Highgate  Cemetery  over  the 
grave  of  the  novelist,  "  George  Eliot  "  (Mrs. 
Cross).  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co.,  of 
Aberdeen,  carried  out  the  woik. 


— — 

Alveediscott. — Alverdiscott,  a  small  parish 
not  many  miles  from  Barnstaple,  boasts  of  a 
fine  old  Perpendicular  Gothic  church  with  a 
western  tower.  The  main  body  of  the  church 
was  restored  in  1866,  bu*  for  want  of  funds  the 
chancel  and  other  parts  were  not  touched.  Tho 
principal  feature  in  the  chancel  is  the  new 
reredos  ;  it  is  of  stone,  and  occupies  the  entire 
width  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  A  new 
three-light  painted  east  window  has  been  put 
up.  The  artists  are  Messrs.  Shriglcy  and  Hunt, 
of  Lancaster.  The  chancel-roof  has  received 
careful  attention.  The  old-carved  pulpit  has 
been  lowered  advantageously  about  six  inches. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle  a  new 
three -light  window,  of  Bath  stone,  has  been 
inserted.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Bath. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Julian-road  was  opened  a  few  days  ago.  The 
building  is  English  Gothic  of  the  14th  century, 
and  is  constructed  of  stone  inside  and  out.  The- 
reof of  the  chaneel  forms  a  striking  feature  of 
the  interior,  being  groined  and  panelled  in  pitch- 
pine,  with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs.  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Westminster,  are  the 
architects,  and  illustrations  of  their  design 
appeared  in  the  Building  News,  Feb.  28th, 
1879.  Mr.  Bladwell,  of  Bath,  was  the  contractor  ; 
and  the  sculpture  and  carving,  which  is  of  a  very 
elaborate  description,  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Roddis,  of  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Hardman  and 
Co.  supplied  the  metal  fittings. 

Roehampton. — A  new  Catholic  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Joseph,  in  this  pretty  suburban, 
village,  was  solemnly  opened,  on  Sunday  last, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Anycla,  acting  for  the  Bishop 
of  Southwark.  The  church  is  in  the  Early- 
English  style,  and  is  cruciform  in  plan,  having 
a  small  tower  on  the  north-east  side,  the  belfry- 
stage  of  which  is  carried  up  in  half-timber 
work,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  saddle-back  roof, 
with  a  tall  fleche  springing  from  the  centre 
covered  with  oak  shingles.  The  whole  of  the 
exterior  of  church  is  in  stock-brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being  covered  with 
green  slates.  In  the  interior,  the  chancel  is. 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  wrought -iron 
rood-screen,  surmounted  by  carved  and  deco- 
rated figures,  and  is  provided  with  handsome- 
oak  stalls  and  desks  of  Late  Decorated  character, 
by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth.  The  internal  wood- 
work (not  of  oak)  is  all  painted  in  subdued  tints,, 
intended  for  further  decoration  later  on.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Fredk.  A.  Walters,  of  4,  Great 
Queen-street,  Westminster,  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  Sob,  of  St.  James's  House, 
Kensington-square. 

DuehaIiI. — St.  Margaret's  Church,  Durham, 
was  reopened  on  May  16th,  after  restoration.  Ic 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  the  nave 
and  chancel  being  of  Norman  date,  the  north 
aisle  Early  English,  but  the  tower,  porches,  and 
clerestory  are  Perpendicular  in  character.  The 
north  aisle  of  nave  has  now  been  rebuilt  to 
twice  its  former  width ;  a  new  north  porch 
erected,  having  over  its  doorway  a  niche  with 
statue  of  St.  Margaret;  a  new  organ-chamber 
erected  on  north  side  of  chancel,  and  the  vestry- 
rebuilt.  On  the  south  side  new  windows  have- 
been  inssrted,  a  new  doorway  and  porch  erected, 
and  also  new  south  clerestory.  A  modern  Nor- 
man east  window,  which  was  filled  with  glaring 
glass,  has  been  replaced  by  a  five-light  Perpen- 
dicular window,  with  rich  tracery,  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls. 
All  the  new  work  is  in  the  style  of  the  15th- 
century,  except  some  of  the  oak  fittings,  which 
are  later  in  character,  to  correspond  with  the 
pews,  and  all  has  been  specially  designed,  no 
book-patterns  being  introduced.  A  low  oak 
screen  now  separates  nave  from  chancel,  and  a 
similar  screen  divides  south  aisle  and  sacrariuni. 
The  altar  is  new  and  of  solid  oak.  All  the  new 
roofs  are  of  oak,  covered  with  lead  ;  121  addi- 
tional sittings  have  been  provided.  Mr.  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S. A.,  of  Durham,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  George  Bailes,  of  the  same 
city,  the  sole  contractor.  Mr.  J.  Roddis,  of 
Birmingham,  executed  the  wood-carving.  The 
total  cost  has  been  £3,000. 

Foefak. — A  new  church  built  for  St.  John's 
Episcopal  congregation  was  used  for  worship  on 
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Sunday  for  the  first  time.  The  church  has  heen 
built  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  R.  Rowand 
Anderson,  Edinburgh,  and  when  completed  will 
cost  not  less  than  £12,000.  The  design  provides 
for  a  spire,  but  in  the  meantime  it  has  been  built 
to  a  height  of  only  40ft.,  leaving  123ft.  to  be 
added.  The  nave  of  the  church  measures  90ft. 
by  31ft.  There  is  only  one  aisle,  which  is  on 
the  west  side,  and  measures  74ft.  by  18ft.  9in. 
The  chancel  is  42ft.  9in.  by  21ft.  4in.,  while  the 
organ-chamber,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  aisle, 
measures  24ft.  by  14ft.  The  vestry  and  beating 
apparatus  are  below  the  chancel.  The  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  is  42ft., 
and  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  are  24ft.  high. 
The  church  is  seated  for  upwards  of  600  persons. 

Goodleigh. — The  church  of  St.  Gregory, 
at  Goodleigh,  situated  three  or  four  miles 
north  of  Barnstaple,  is  being  entirely 
rebuilt,  except  the  tower.  The  old  church 
was  a  Perpendicular  edifice,  with  features 
of  a  Decorated  character  in  the  chancel. 
It  consisted  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  these 
will  be  in  a  measure  reproduced  in  the  new 
work,  the  chancel  being  lengthened  a  little,  and 
the  vestry  enlarged.  The  roofs  of  pitch-pine  do 
not  follow  the  old  cradle  pattern,  that  of  the 
nave  having  hammer-beam  trusses  with  caived 
angels  on  the  ends,  and  the  south  aisle  a  tie- 
beam  roof  with  ornamental  traces  and  pendants. 
The  church- roof  is  to  be  boarded  in  polygonal 
form  with  ribs  and  bosses.  The  tower,  which  is 
a  graceful  one,  is  of  the  Latest  Third  Pointed 
style.  The  cost  of  the  rebuilding  will  probably 
amount  to  £2,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  of  Exeter;  and  the  builder  Mr.  Thomas 
Garland,  of  Barnstaple.  The  freestone-work 
will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Youngs  and  Son, 
and  the  carving  in  stone  and  wood  by  Mr. 
Pickard,  also  of  Barnstaple. 

Great  Yarmouth. — New  board  schools  were 
opened  last  week  at  North-end,  Great  Yar- 
mouth. The  style  is  modified  Gothic,  and  the 
buildings  are  of  red  brick  set  in  dark  mortar 
joint,  the  architectural  effect  being  obtained  by 
the  grouping,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
moulded  and  ornamental  brickwork,  which  has 
all  been  specially  designed  by  the  architects. 
The  drainage  system  is  complete  and  efficient, 
and  prior  to  junction  with  main  sewer  the 
drainage  passes  through  a  trapped  cesspool, 
from  which  (on  the  school  side  of  trap)  a  6in. 
iron  pipe  20ft.  in  height  is  placed,  with  a 
Banner's  cowl  at  top,  so  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  sewer-gas  to  accumulate  in  or  be  forced 
through  the  school- drains.  The  schools  are 
heated  by  Shortland's  Manchester  grates. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  610.  The 
cost  is  as  follows  : — Contract  account,  £3,876  ; 
fittings  and  furniture  (about)  £150;  architect's 
commission,  £210;  total,  £4,236;  cost  of  site 
and  legal  expenses,  &c,  £1,424  ;  total,  £5,660  ; 
cost  of  schools  per  child,  exclusive  of  site, 
£6  18s.  lOJd.  ;  cost  of  schools  per  child,  includ- 
ing site,  &c.,  £9  5?.  6|d.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Beech  and  Cork  for  bricklayer's  and 
plasterer's  work,  &c,  and  Mr.  B.  Springall  f or 
carpenter's,  joiner's,  and  ironmonger's  work ; 
the  architects  are  Messrs.  Bottle  and  Olley. 

Harbledown. — The  church  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Harbledown,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  a  cost 
of  about  £3,000,  was  consecrated  oa  the  3rd 
inst.  The  original  church,  which  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  had  a  chancel  39ft.  by  12ft. 
6in.,  and  a  nave  39ft.  by  22ft.  6in.,  with  south 
and  west  doors.  The  roofs  are  of  framed  rafters 
with  the  usual  tie-beams  common  throughout 
the  south  of  England.  The  nave  roof  carries  a 
timber  bell-cote  at  the  west  end.  To  this  simple 
form  of  church  had  been  added  a  transept  or 
aisle  projecting  at  right  angles  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  nave  into  which  it  opened.  But 
this  arrangement  being  considered  most  objec- 
tionable, and  the  accommodation  for  the  parish 
insufficient,  the  committee  determined  to  pull 
down  the  nave  transept,  and  to  build  a  new  nave 
and  chancel  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  previous  nave  and 
chancel,  which  will  now  become  respectively 
nave  and  chancel  aisles  to  the  new  work.  An 
arcade  of  three  arches  separate!  the  now  from 
the  old  church.  A  vestry  has  been  taken  out  of 
tho  east  end,  and  an  arch  has  been  pierced  from 
the  old  to  the  new  chancel.  The  chancel,  like 
the  old  one,  is  Early  English,  with  an  Early 
English  triolet  for  an  east  window.  Tho  church 
will  now  accommodate  about  450  persons.  The 


architect  was  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  of  the 
Temple,  London,  and  the  builder  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  of  Whitstable. 

Limerick. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  Limerick  City,  is  being  rebuilt 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Morris,  a  local  architect.  North  and 
south  aisles,  each  20ft.  wide,  are  being  added  on 
either  side  of  the  nave,  from  which  they  will  be 
divided  by  an  arcade  of  polished  red  granite 
columns,  with  carved  Portland  stone  capitals, 
carrying  clerestory  of  round-headed  windows. 
At  the  west  end  of  south  aisle  a  baptistery  is 
being  added,  and  three  new  porches  to  the 
west  end  of  nave  and  to  the  aisles  are  being 
thrown  out.  Large  transepts,  and  three  domical 
apses,  at  the  eastern  end,  are  also  being  built ; 
and  on  east  side  of  south  transept  will  be  a 
belfry,  15ft.  square  and  80ft.  high,  to  be  crowned 
by  a  gilded  figure  of  St.  Michael.  The  style  of 
the  church  is  Free  Romanesque,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  it  the  roofs  are  kept  low,  and  the 
ceilings  are  divided  into  panels.  The  floors  will 
be  laid  with  tiles,  those  in  the  passages  being 
encaustic.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Kennedy, 
Kenny,  and  Molloy ;  and  the  contract  was 
taken  at  £7,400  ;  the  foundations  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  church  have  been  laid. 

Oldham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  in- 
fants' school  was  laid  at  the  junction  of  S tans- 
field-street  and  Ernest- street,  Coldhurs1',  Old- 
ham (in  connection  with  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Coldhurst).  The  schools  are  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  are  to  be  built  of  red  bricks 
with  stone  dressings,  the  roof  to  be  opeo -tim- 
bered and  covered  with  blue  slates.  The  inside 
walls  will  be  of  pressed  bricks  with  a  dado 
of  white  glazed  bricks  surmounted  with  an  orna- 
mental glazed  stiing- course,  and  will  contain  the 
following  rooms:  —  Large  schoolroom  60ft.  by 
24ft.;  two  classrooms  20ft.  by  20ft.  ;  cloak-room 
and  lavatory  18ft.  by  lift.  9in.;  main  entrance 
18ft.  by  6ft.,  leading  directly  into  each  class- 
room and  large  schoolroom.  The  whole  of  the 
building  will  be  heated  with  hot  water  ;  and  the 
cost  will  be  about  £1,400.  The  school  is  being 
built  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Alexander  Banks,  architect,  Oldham. 
Mr.  Whitworth  Whittaker,  of  Oldham,  is  the 
contractor. 

Old  Charlton.— New  assembly  rooms  at  Old 
Charlton,  Kent,  have  been  erected  by  Sir  Spencer 
Maryon  M.  Wilson,  Bart.,  who  has  given  them, 
over  to  the  inhabitants  of  Charlton  for  their 
recreation.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
the  19th  of  June  last  by  his  eldest  son.  The 
building  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  executed  in 
red  brick  and  Lascelles'  patent-stone.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  hall  capable  of  seating  300  per- 
sons in  chairs,  large  platform,  two  retiring- 
rooms,  &c,  in  the  rear.  The  cost  of  the  above 
was  £2,175  ;  Mr.  William  Tamsett,  of  Charlton, 
was  the  builder.  The  whole  of  the  works  was 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  John  Rowland,  architect,  of 
Plumstead,  Kent.  The  opening  of  the  above 
rooms  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday  by  a  concert 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Spencer  and  Lady 
Wilson,  given  by  the  Charlton  Glee  Club. 

Taunton. — The  barracks  which  have  been 
constructed  for  the  36th  Brigade  Dopot,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Cavalry  Barracks  in  Mount- 
street,  and  on  adjacent  properties,  will  be  occu- 
pied in  about  a  month's  time.  The  buildings 
are  Domestic  Gothic  in  style,  and  are  con- 
structed of  red  and  white  bricks,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings,  and  concrete  floors.  They 
consist  of  soldiers'  barracks  for  240  non-com. 
officers  and  men,  officers'  and  married  men's 
quarters,  armoury  and  keep,  with  water-cisterns 
in  tower  above,  drill-shed,  hospital,  and  stores. 
The  works  have  cost  £40,000,  and  have  been 
supervised  by  Major  Crozier,  R.C.,  assisted  by 
the  division  surveyor,  Mr.  Thomas  Berry. 
Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Bevan,  of  Plymouth,  were 
the  contractors,  Mr.  Coles  their  foreman,  and 
Mr.  Hall  the  resident  clerk  of  works. 

York. —On  May  9th  the  Archbishop  of  York 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  (St. 
Lawrence),  which  is  to  take  the  placo  of  the  old 
church  which,  up  to  recently,  stood  without 
Walmsfute  Bar,  York.  Mr.  J.G.  Hall,  of  Can- 
terbury, is  tho  architect  of  the  new  edifice, 
which  is  to  cost  nearly  £5,000,  and  Mr.  Kes- 
wick, of  York,  is  the  builder.  Tho  architecture 
will  be  Marly  Knglish.  The  rlmrcli  is  intended 
to  accommodate  800  worshippers.    The  tower  of 


the  old  church,  which  has  stood  for  over  700 
years,  is  intended  to  be  left  as  a  memorial,  and 
in  it  a  bell  will  be  placed;  whilst  the  ancient 
Norman  porch,  which  is  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  the  fabric,  will  be 
attached  to  the  tower,  and  form  an  entrance  on 
the  east  side  of  the  church  near  the  vestry. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey. — Mr. 
Macdonald,  on  Friday  last,  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  if  he  would  lay  a  return,  iu 
the  form  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  giving  an  account  of  all  the 
slabs,  memorials,  tablets,  busts,  statuettes,  and 
other  monuments  that  had  been  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  recognition  of  the  dead  since  1880. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre. — 1  have  no  right  to  call  upon 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  any  such  return  as  the 
hon.  member  asks  for.  I  have,  however,  com- 
municated with  the  Dean  on  the  subject.  He 
informs  me  that  all  the  information  which  the  hon. 
member  asks  far  as  to  the  tablets,  busts,  and 
monuments  which  have  been  erected  since  1880  is  to 
be  found  in  published  histories  of  the  Abbey,  and  in 
a  small  popular  account  of  it  sold  outside  the  Abbey 
for  Is.  If  the  hon.  member  prefers  to  examine  these 
monuments  on  the  spot,  the  Dean  will  undertake  to 
show  them  to  him,  and  to  any  other  members  who 
may  accompany  him,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
at  any  time  he  will  name.  With  reference  to  the 
infoimation  required  as  to  the  fees,  the  Dean  say  a 
that  the  feesfor  private  monuments  vary  from  £200 
for  a  bust  upwards,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
monument.  The  fees  go  entirely  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  fabric,  and  not  to  the  private  emolument 
of  the  Dt  an  or  any  other  member  of  the  Chapter. 
He  adds  that  the  space  in  the  Abbey  is  very  limited, 
the  honour  of  a  monument  being  very  much 
coveted,  the  disfigurement  occasioned  by  dispro- 
portionate monuments  very  incongruous,  and  the 
expense  of  the  fabiic  of  the  Abbey  very  great.  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  to  my  hon.  friend,  that, 
as  his  motion  is  blocked  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bridport,  he  should  accept  the  Dean's  offer.  He 
will  spend  a  most  delightful  half- hour  under  the 
guidauceof  a  man  who,  beyond  all  his  predeces- 
sors, has  exercised  a  wise  and  generous  discrimina- 
tion in  offering  a  place  in  the  Abbey  to  the 
memorials  of  distinguished  men.  Mr.  Macdonald, 
gave  notice  that,  in  order  that  the  estimate  should 
be  rejected  by  the  House,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  scandal  of  selling  monu- 
ments in  such  a  venerable  institution.  (Laughter.) 

South  Kensington  Museum. — Mr.  Walpole,  on 
Tuesday,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Firth  as 
to  whether  the  Trustees  of  the  South  Kensington 
Natural  History  Museum  would  restore  to  the 
public  the  facilities  for  evening  attendance  origin- 
ally given,  said  there  was  every  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Trustees  to  keep  open  the  Museum 
collection  as  long  as  they  could,  but  the  arrange- 
ments were  still  so  imperfect,  and  the  staff  of 
assistants  and  attendants  were  so  scanty,  he  was 
afraid  it  could  not  be  kept  open  to  a  later  hour 
than  it  was  at  present.  The  Trustees,  however, 
would  take  care  that  the  public  should  have  such 
facilities  for  attendance  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit. 


CHIPS. 

The  first  section  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  is  about  to  be  built 
in  High-street,  Hastings,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons,  of 
Cambridge  and  Saffron  Walden,  are  the  builders, 
and  the  entire  cost  of  church,  school,  and  club 
premises  will  be  about  £10,000. 

We  have  received  some  specimens  of  "  Metallic 
Slates"  from  the  Anglo -American  Roofing  Co. 
These  metallic  roof-coverings  are  largely  used  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  much  lighter  thin 
slate,  and,  we  should  thiuk,  durable. 

Dur'ng  the  past  month  new  schools  have  been 
opened  by  the  London  School  Board  in  the  follow- 
ing localities: — Beethoven- street  and  Gloucester- 
grove,  East,  in  Chelsea  dis'rict ;  Duncombe-road, 
Finsbury  ;  Pope-street,  near  Ellham  ;  Goodson- 
road,  Deptford;  Vicarage-road,  Plumstead; 
Cttor-street,  Peckham;  Manchester- street, 
Maiylebone ;  Brecknock  School,  York-road ; 
and  Pulteuey  School,  Berwick-s'reet,  Oxford- 
street. 

The  new  Trinity  Cemetery  at  Aberdeen  is  now 
being  laid  out  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  M'Kelvie 
and  M'Culloch,  of  Dundee.  The  area  of  the  site  is 
930ft.  by  350ft.,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  5,515  grave- 
spaces  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  £4,000.  The 
contractor  for  the  levelling  of  ground,  building  of 
boundary  -wall,  and  mason's  work  of  tho  lodge  is 
Mr.  Leith,  of  Cairncry  Quarrios,  and  the  other  con- 
tracts are  let  to  local  tradesmen.  Messrs.  Macfar- 
lane,  Possil-pavk,  Glasgow,  supplied  tho  railings. 
Mr.  Alexander  Si:ott  is  the  inspector  of  works. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buhding.  News. 

Sin, — Facts  are  always  more  valuable  than 
opinions,  however  well  expressed,  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  an  attack  is  made  against 
a  privileged  and  exclusive  institution  like  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Ever  since  one  can 
remember,  a  continued  series  of  complaints  have 
always  been  made  by  the  representatives  of 
architecture  against  the  manner  in  which  that 
art  has,  from  the  first,  been  treated  by  the 
authorities  now  located  at  Burlington  House. 
Seldom,  however,  has  there  been  more  cause  for 
such  a  charge  than  the  present  occasion. 
Judged  from  whatever  point  of  view  you  will, 
the  selection  seems  inexplicable,  and  I  fail  to 
discover  the  rule  for  preference  attributed  to  the 
Hanging  Committee  by  "  H.M."  last  week. 
Theoretically  it  may  be  so  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
"  pot-luck,"  to  use  a  common  phrase,  seems  in 
practice  to  be  the  only  rule  for  action. 

Preference,  we  are  told,  is  given  to  drawings 
executed  by  architects  themselves.  This  is  not 
so  ;  for  personally  I  have,  in  one  exhibition,  had 
no  less  than  seventeen  drawings  bearing  my 
name,  made  for  and  exhibited  by  other  architects, 
while  only  one  of  my  own  designs  was  on  the 
walls  on  that  occasion  ;  or  to  take  the  present 
exhibition,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  at  least  half 
the  drawings  now  on  the  walls  are  in  no  sense 
the  exhibitors'  own  drawings.  Again,  were  those 


whose  works  are  rejected  greater  sinners  in  this 
respect  than  their  more  fortunate  brethren  P  Not 
so,  for  we  find  this  year,  side  by  side,  with  a 
cross  on  their  backs,  down  in  the  collars  below, 
autograph  drawings  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Blom- 
field.  ErnestGeorgc,  J.  P.  Seddon,  J.  D.  Sedding, 
T.  Graham  Jackson,  G.  A.  Audsley,  E.  C.  Lee, 
and  others,  all  of  whom  would  have  a  claim  to 
the  preference  for  architects'  own  drawings,  if 
such  a  preference  received  consideration  or  even 
existed. 

Your  first  correspondent  complains  because  so 
few  coloured  drawings  were  contributed,  and 
certainly  there  are  but  few  in  the  exhibition  ; 
but  among  those  tent  away  this  year  were  pic- 
tures of  this  class  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Gribble, 
C.  J.  Phipps,  J.  P.  Seddon,  E.  C.  Lee,  G.  A. 
Audsley,  H.  H.  Statham,  Geo.  Trufitt,  and 
others  —  some  of  those  named  having  as 
many  as  three  or  four  drawings  refused,  and 
in  neither  case  any  one  hung.  That  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  are  generally  less  likely  to 
misrepresent  architectural  details  most  people 
will  admit,  and  I  for  one  quite  think  that  in 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  line-drawings 
should  outnumber  the  coloured  ones.  To  please 
everybody,  however,  is  impossible ;  but  surely 
the  exhibited  drawings  should  on  the  whole  be 
the  best  of  those  submitted.  Personally  I  have 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case,  for  often  my  most 
successful  drawings  have  been  excluded,  or, 
perhaps,  refused  two  or  three  years  running  and 
then  hung  ;  while  my  least-telling  views  have 
been  accepted  offhand.  This  year  again  indi- 
vidually my  experience  bears  me  out.  I  sent 
two  drawings  :  my  first,  the  more  important  and 
generally  interesting  work  of  the  two  by  far, 
was  refused,  and  the  second,  a  drawing  only 
sent  on  the  chance  of  "  pot-luck,"  is  well  hung. 
To  look  beyond  myself,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  by  any  line  of  reasoning  understand  why 
such  architects  as  Messrs.  Graham  Jackson, 
Arthur  Blomfield,  Ernest  George,  T.  E.  Coll- 
cutt,  J.  D.  Sedding,  J.  P.  Seddon,  Herbert 
Gribble,  E.  C.  Lee,  E.  R.  Robson,  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  G.  A.  Audsley,  and  W.  M. 
Pawcett,  should  be  refused  a  place  when 
several  poor,  uninteresting  unsuccessful  com- 
petition or  unexecuted  designs  by  unknown 
men  are  well  hung.  The  present  exhibition  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  said  to  be  of  rejected  drawings 
from  the  Royal  Academy,  only  makes  matters 
worse,  for  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
"Church  View,"  by  E.  F.  C.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Statham's  "Campanile,"  and  Mr.  Trufitt's 
"  Seaside  House,"  the  little  collection  is  as  bad 
as  it  can  well  be.  Of  course  the  authorities  at 
Burlington  House  will  say,  ' '  See,  these  are  the 
rejected  :  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  justice  of 
our  choice, ' '  and  so  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  seems  likely  to  be  perpetuated.  No  one 
who  reflects  f  or  one  moment  would  send  a  drawing 
to  any  "  exhibition  of  rejected"  of  this  kind, 
unless  he  wishes  to  advertise  his  "  turn  out  "  or 
"  kick  out "  from  the  R.A.  ;  and  here  we  see 
one  very  good  reason  why  not  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative names  which  I  have  quoted  have  found 
their  way  from  the  Burlington  House  vaults  to 
the  top-floor  of  the  Albert  Hall.  I  said  the 
selection  of  the  Academy  is  inexplicable,  and  I 
have  given  some  reasons  and  facts  for  such  an 
opinion  ;  but  when  I  come  to  the  way  in  which 
the  drawings,  such  as  they  are,  are  actually 
hung,  I  can  hardly  express  my  feelings,  for  it 
is  said  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Shaw's  illness  and 
staying  abroad,  Mr.  Pearson  took  the  duty  and 
directed  the  hanging.  I  can  hardly  believe  it, 
for,  in  my  opinion,  the  last-elected  R.A.  is 
about  the  best  architect  that  England  at  present 
possesses,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  my  informants  were  right  ? — I  am,  &c, 

An  Old  Tee  Sqtjabe. 


ANOTHER  SWEET  THING  IN 
COMPETITIONS. 
Sie, — The  corporation  of  Halifax  are  in  want 
of  a  large  slaughtering  establishment,  and  have 
recently  issued  proposals  for  a  competition.  The 
required  premises  to  cover  a  plot  of  ground 
156ft.  wide,  by  an  average  length  of  about 
405ft.,  and  net  to  cost  more  than  £7,000  (in- 
cluding architect's  commission.)  "Provision 
must  be  made  for  slaughtering  60  head  of 
cattle  per  day,  150  sheep,  30  calves,  50  pigs  " 
(in  separate  departments),  "with  a  landing- 
stage  for  the  unloading  of  animals  from  railway- 
trucks,  fasting-sheds,  yards,  lairs  for  cattle, 
pens  for  sheep,  calves,  and  pigs,  arranged  for 
the  classification  and  housing  of  the  animals 


before  being  slaughtered,  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  following  accommodation  must  be  provided : 
— A  manager  or  superintendent's  hout-c  and 
office,  with  a  platform,  weighing-machine,  and 
all  needful  out-offices,  &c.  ;  a  day-room  for 
slaughtermen,  with  proper  out-offices,  and 
necessary  conveniences.  A  diseased  meat  depot 
or  inspection-room.  Premises  for  treating 
separately  the  blood  arid  gut  produced  at  the 
abattoirs.  A  dead-meat  market  or  hunging- 
shed,  with  offices  for  the  accommodation  of 
wholesale  butchers.  A  boiler-house  with  a  30 
horse-powersteam-boiler,  with  necessary  fittings 
and  coal  store."  ....  "All  the  premises  are 
to  be  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water  services 
throughout,  and  also  with  .  .  .  ."  machinery 
for  loading,  hoisting,  and  what-not.  Complete 
drawings  seen,  even  to  roof-plans,  together  with 
full  specification,  are  called  for.  The  value  of 
each  set  of  drawings  and  specification  by  a 
competent  architect  being,  at  the  usual  rate,  2j 
per  cent.  ;  without  quantities  or  tender,  the  cor- 
poration promise  to  pay  for  one  such  set,  ap- 
parently wi/A  quantities  and  tender,  the  enormous 
sum  of  two-sevenths  that  value,  and  for  one 
other  set  one-seventh,  subject  to  condition  as  to 
cost.  The  decision  is  to  rest  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  two  partly- paid-f or 
designs  are  to  become  its  "  absolute  property," 
and  if  the  author  of  either  of  them  be  employed 
it  will  be  "on  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually 
(sic)  agreed  upon."  The  competition  was  ad- 
vertised on  the  13th  of  May  ;  the  designs  are  to 
be  sent  in  on  the  28th  !  The  only  sane  sentences 
in  the  whole  sheet  of  conditions  are  those  which 
limit  the  "  get-up  "  of  the  drawings  and  forbid 
perspectives. 

Sir,  there  is  only  one  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  these  proposals,  which  are  felt  as  insults  by  all 
honest  and  self-respectirjg  men,  and  by  their 
inevitable  outcome  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  bring  our  profession  into  disrepute :  it  is 
that  you  should  agree  to  close  your  columns  to 
them — refuse  to  insert  any  competition  adver- 
tisement whatever — unless  the  same  be  intro- 
duced by  a  professional  assessor,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  approved  conditions.  Thus, 
you  would  stay  this  many -headed  beast  without 
striking  a  single  blow,  merely  by  cutting  off  the 
air  from  it,  and  would  earn  the  many  thanks  of 
many  another  who  is  at  present  like,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

An  Ieate  and  Disgusted  Abchttect. 

[Our  correspondent's  suggestion  is  an  impractic- 
able one.  A  newspaper  has  no  right  to  close 
its  advertisement  columns  to  advertisers  of 
whose  announcements  it  disapproves,  and  if 
it  did  other  newspapers  would  be  less  scru- 
pulous, and  nothing  would  be  gained. — Ed.] 


THE  FIRE  IN  THE  HAYMARKET. 

Sie, — Mr.  Hurley  charges  me  with  making 
dogmatic,  uncalled-for,  and  infelicitous  asser- 
tions. 

After  attempting  to  show  by  a  formula  which, 
was  inapplicable  to  the  case,  and  based  on 
hypotheses  which  were  incorrect,  that  a 
stanchion  was  equal  to  a  safe  load  of  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  it  was  designed  to 
carry,  Mr.  Hurley  says: — "It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  conduces  most  to  the 
enormous  additional  strength,  whether  it  is  an 
extra  number  of  horizontal  stiffeners  that 
render  it  so  inordinately  compressible." 

Whatever  meaning  Mr.  Hurley  may  have  in- 
tended to  convey  by  this  very  ambiguous  phrase 
"  inordinately  compressible,"  I  think  the  in- 
ference I  drew  as  to  its  ironical  suggestion  was 
not  "  obviously  erroneous,"  but  perfectly 
natural. — I  am,  &c, 

Thomas  Yeetty. 
27,  Regent- street,  S.W.,  May  23. 


Sie, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hurley,  cannot 
reasonably  expect  Mr.  Verity  to  withdraw  any- 
thing after  his  own  "  inordinate  "  remarks.  I  have 
carefully  read  all  the  letters  on  the  matter  referred 
to,  and  we  are,  I  am  sure,  very  much  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Verity  and  Max  am  Ende  for  their  letters. 
Mr.  Hurley  has,  I  should  imagine,  been  reading  up 
a  few  formulas  from  Hurst,  Molesworth,  or  other 
textbooks  which  do  not  investigate  the  principles 
of  scientific  construction— only  giving  results.  I 
would  strongly  advise  him  to  "  adopt  "  as  few  for- 
mula as  possible,  especially  those  of  an  empirical 
nature,  but  to  rely  more  on  treating  cases  of  con- 
struction according  to  the  principles  of  Applied 
Mechanics. 

My  letter  on  page  532  (aute)  bears  somewhat  on 
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this  matter,  and  I  should  myself  be  very  glad  of 
more  information  on  the  subject  of  iron  stanchions. 
I  know  of  no  published  work  that  deals  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  with  this  question. — I  am,  &c, 
High  Barnet,  May  23.  A.  Harland. 


CHIPPING  NORTON  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — My  attention  has  been  nailed  to  the 
report  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inat.  of  some 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bruton,  Oxford,  at  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects,  relative  to 
Architectural  Competitions,  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  Chipping  Norton  Cemetery  Competition. 
His  statements  being  contrary  to  the  facts,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  this  letter  in 
your  next  paper.  There  were  only  47  compe- 
titors, instead  of  70  or  80.  The  premium  was 
10  guineas,  and  not  £10.  Full  specifications 
were  prepared  before  advertising  for  tenders,  in 
which  detail  drawings  were  referred  to.  The 
same  were  inspected  by  all  the  parties  who 
tendered,  and  a  copy  was  had  by  the  person 
whose  tender  was  accepted.  All  the  architects 
who  competed  were  aware  that  working  draw- 
ings were  to  be  supplied  without  further  re- 
muneration. Mr.  Bruton  did  not  compete,  and 
why  he  did  not  do  so  is  best  known  to  himself. 
— I  am,  &c,  G.  H.  Satxndees, 

Chipping  Norton,  May  17-    (Town  Clerk). 


quantity  of  work.  Fancy  the  Board  of  Trade 
calling  in  a  sanitary  engineer  (at  present  so- 
called)  to  repair  a  leaden  pipe,  and  comparing 
this  self-styled  sanitary  joker  with  the  above- 
named  gentlemen.  No  wonder  they  prefer  to  put 
C.E.  at  the  end  of  their  names  instead  of  S.E. 

The  lecturer  also  complains  that  our  trade 
societies  do  little  or  nothing  to  advance  technical 
knowledge.  Now  in  answer  to  this  I  must  tell 
Mr.  H.  that  the  society  has,  and  is  still  doing, 
much  work  in  that  direction,  and,  further,  that 
we  have  the  picked  men  of  the  world  enrolled  in 
it  (though  he  is  not  one  of  us),  and  are  so  par- 
ticular as  to  whom  we  enrol  that  no  man  is 
admitted  unless  introduced  and  seconded  by 
members  with  whom  he  has  worked,  and  who 
can  vouch  for  his  ability  and  eligibility,  and 
should  he  not  prove  up  to  the  standard,  not 
only  is  he  expelled,  but  those  who  introduced 
him  are  also  suspended  for  12  months. 

Is  it  not  also  a  boon  to  master  and  man  to 
be  able  relatively  to  employ  or  find  employment 
at  almost  any  time  when  good  work  has  to  be 
done,  no  matter  what  branch  of  the  trade  it  may 
be  in  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  connected 
with  our  Society  of  Plumbers. — I  am,  &c, 

P.  J.  Davies,  Practical  Plumber  (or  if  I 
must  be  an  engineer),  Certificated  Civil 
Engineer. 


the  stoneware  w.c.  trap.  Many  other  defecis 
exist  ;'but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at 
Brighton,  where  such  errors  would  be  fatal,  to  the 
passing  of  our  plans  by  the  town  council,  we  are  at 
any  rate  in  some  respects  abreast  of  you  in  ordi- 
nary sanitary  skill  and  care. — I  am,  &c. 
Brighton,  May  25.        Charles  E.  Cjatton. 


TESTS  OF  LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

Sie, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  notice. 
There  are  two  errors  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
rectify.  In  David  Kirkcaldy's  te^ts  "  Dec.  15th, 
I860,"  should  be  "Dec.  15th,  1880,"  and  in  each 
case  where  "breeze"  is  mentioned,  the  words 
"and  clinker"  should  be  added  in  the  same  table 
of  tests.  W.  H.  Lascexles. 

121,  Bunhill-row,  B.C. 


CHIPS. 

Tbs  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  South-parade,  Grimsby,  on  the  10th 
inst.    Mr.  C.  Bell,  of  London,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  churoh  at  the  Brents,  Preston-next- 
Faversham,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday  weak.  It 
is  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mrs.  Hall,  as  a  memorial 
of  her  late  husband,  and  seats  260  persous.  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Son,  of  Sleaford,  were  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  R.  M.  and  H.  Whiting,  of  Ospringe,  Kent, 
the  builders.  The  east  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  subjects  being  taken  from  the 
incidents  of  the  Passion  and  the  later  events  in  our 
Saviour's  Life.  It  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Preedy,  of  15, York-place,  Portinan-square,  W. 

The  Heston  and  Isle  worth  local  board  proceeded 
last  week  to  elect  a  surveyor,  vice  C.  Crawshay, 
now  imprisoned  for  embezzlement,  and  Mr.  Brom- 
ley, of  Westbourne-park,  W.,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  a  single  vote  over  Mr.  LafEa,  of  Croy- 
don. There  were  40  applicants  for  the  appoint- 
ment, to  which  is  attached  a  salary  of  £200  a  year. 

A  surveyor,  named  Frederick  Soames,  pleaded 
guilty  at  the  assizes  recently  held  at  Ipswich  to 
two  indictments  of  forging  and  uttering  orders  for 
payment,  and  was  sentenced  to  sixteen  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

The  memorial- stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
church  was  laid  at  Turnham-green,  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  chapel  will  be  Early  English  in  style  ; 
Mr.  Lewis  Banks  is  the  architect,  aud  Mr.  Brunsden 
the  contractor.    The  cost  will  be  about  £3,200. 

The  castle  of  Fyvie,  N.B.,  the  seat  of  Captain 
Gordon,  has  just  been  renovated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Macniillan,  archi- 
tects, of  Aberdeen.  The  harling  has  beeu  stripped 
from  the  red  sandstone  walls,  where  they  were  worn, 
have  been  "  patched  with  cement  and  painted  aud 
so  restored  to  their  original  beauty,'' —  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Aberdeen 
Journal. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  West  Kent  main  sewerage 
board,  held  last  week,  a  report  was  received  from 
the  engineers,  stating  that  the  extension  of  the 
sewer  into  Beckenham  had  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  £35,567  lis.  This  was  £3,269  less  than  the 
contract  sum,  as  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
reduce  the  thickuess  of  ihetuunel  through  Stumps- 
hill,  and  also  to  economise  in  other  portions  of  the 
work.  Messrs.  Mowleni  and  Co.,  of  London,  were 
the  contractors. 

Foundation-stones  were  laid  on  May  13  of  a  new 
Bible  Christian  chapel,  in  the  hamlet  of  Kennard's 
House,  Launceston.  The  style  is  Romanesque, 
with  round-headed  windows  ;  pitch-pine  benches 
will  seat  some  80  worshippers,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£300.  Mr.  E.  P.  Wise,  of  Launceston,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Lhitern  and  Rich,  of  Lifton,  are 
the  builders. 

An  oak  lectern-stand,  handsomely  carved,  with 
brass  railings,  has  been  recently  placed  in  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean.  The 
work  is  by  Messrs.  J^nes  and  Willis,  of  Birming- 
ham and  London. 

The  new  church  of  All  Souls  at  Bolton-le-Moors 
will  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
on  the  30th  prox.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Transitional  between  Decorated  and  Perpendicular; 
the  cost  has  been  £21,000,  aud  800  siciings  have 
been  provided.  Messrs.  Paley  aud  Ausiin,  of 
Lancaster,  are  the  architects. 

A  chapel  is  about  to  bo  built  in  Graf  ton- square, 
Claphan,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Niven. 

A  new  collar-factory,  which  will  accommodate 
100  hands,  has  just  beon  built  at  Taunton  for  Mr. 
R.  M.  Moody.  The  building  is  120ft.  by  60ft.,  and 
two  stories  in  height,  except  the  ironing-room, 
which  is  one  story  riigu  and  covered  with  Reudle's 
patent  glazing.  The  walls  are  of  white  brick, 
with  freestone  dressings.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  C. 
Samson ;  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Dmham  and 
Verrier,  and  the  machinery  lias  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Bradford,  of  London. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING  AND  PLUMBER'S 
WORK. — ' ' WHAT  IS  A  PLUMBER?" 

Sie, —  On  the  17th  inst.  I  was  present  at  the 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Stevens  Hellyer  on  the 
above  subject,  at  the  Society  of  Arts  rooms,  and 
as  there  was  not  the  least  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  lecturer  where  he  was  in  error, 
I  am  constrained  to  claim  the  privilege  you 
usually  accord  of  answering  Mr.  H.  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal. 

The  lecturer  stated  that  his  lecture  would  be 
of  a  practical  nature,  hence  the  attendance  of 
about  500  plumbers,  who  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  hear  Mr.  Hellyer  express  an 
opinion  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  sanitary  plumbing  without  being  certifi- 
cated. 

Now  if  Mr.  H.  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  he  would  know  that  in  many 
of  our  towns  there  are  men  such  as  he  describes 
who  are  certificated  up  to  their  eyes,  and  yet  do 
not  know  how  to  wipe  a  joint.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  examinations  are  simply  a  series  of 
theoretical  questions  that  may  be  learned  from 
a  book,  and,  as  in  most  of  these  affairs,  there 
does  exist  such  a  thing  as  "kissing  by  favour." 
We  have  consequently  many  duffers  holding  cer- 
tificates. I  think  this  will  show  that  Mr. 
Hellyer's  lecture  was  "theoretical  rather  than 
practical,"  and  I  must  boldly  assert  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  non-practical  men  are  un- 
worthy of  a  certificate,  and  those  who  are  worthy 
of  it  will  not  work  by  the  hour. 

Next,  Who  are  the  examiners — are  they 
practicians  or  theorists  ?  and  is  it  not  very  pro- 
bable that  many  practical  men,  though  not  able 
to  answer  all  the  questions,  might  teach  their 
interrogators  many  useful  points  of  which  they 
are  quite  ignorant  ? 

I  have  been  examined  as  a  plumber  and 
answered  all  the  questions  put  to  me  ;  but  why  ? 
Because  I  was  articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  but 
ultimately  adopted  the  plumbing  trade,  for 
learning  which  I  paid  in  the  usual  way.  The 
examination,  by  the  bye,  was  all  paper- work, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  series  of  theoretical  ques- 
tions. I  also  hold  certificates  for  geometry, 
chemistry,  light,  heat,  sound,  steam,  Pitman's 
shorthand,  campanology  (Cumberland  Youths), 
&C,  besides  two  medals  for  the  plumbing  trade. 
Put  mo  in  practice  for  any  of  these,  excepting 
plumbing  aud  Pitman's  shorthand,  and  I 
should  prove  a  rank  outsider.  So  much  for  cer- 
tificates. 

When  a  plumber  calls  or  styles  himself  a 
sanitary  engineer,  it  is  all  nonsense,  inasmuch 
as  a  plumber  (strictly  speaking),  whether  he  be 
sanitary  or  otherwise,  has  no  use  for  engineering 
skill.  It  cannot  be  said  because  ho  knows  how 
to  ventilate  a  soil-pipe,  dig  or  cleanse  a  drain 
or  cesspool,  or  other  such  dirty  work,  that  ho  is 
an  engineer  ;  therefore  I  say  that  "  sanitary 
engineer  "is  a  titlo  to  be  discarded  by  all 
plumbers,  and  used  only  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  for 
whom  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  am  doing  a  great 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

Sie, — May  I,  as  a  casual  observer  aud  a  lover  of 
fair-play,  be  allowed  to  point  out  some  inaccuracies 
in  your  article  on  the  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall.  With  referenco  to  your  criticism  on 
No.  515  (Interior  of  St.  John's,  Kennington,  a 
church  I  know  thoroughly  well),  I  think  your  cor- 
respondent is  at  fault.  He  says  that  Mr.  Childs  has 
taken  his  vie  w  from  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  church. 
Now,  if  he  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  would 
not  have  said  this ;  he  says  also  that  the  arches  were 
too  pointed.  Mr.  Childs  includes  the  easternmost 
bay  and  part  of  the  next  one  in  his  picture,  so  it  is 
very  clear  that  he  has  not  done,  or  it  would  not  be 
in  the  view.  Again,  if  your  correspondent  knew 
the  church,  he  would  know  that  the  easternmost 
bay  is  much  narrower  than  the  other,  but  the  arch 
is  6f  an  equal  height,  therefore,  the  point  is  very 
sharp  indeed.  The  eastern  bay,  too,  is  canted, 
and  thus  it  alters  the  perspective. 

One  of  the  best  drawings  he  totally  ignores,  that 
of  the  "  House  of  Mercy,  Kilburn."  It  is  not  very 
large,  but  I  think  it  a  most  excellent  drawing. 

There  are  many  other  minor  errors,  but  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  them. — I  am,  &c, 

May  21.  Fair  Play. 


BUILDERS  AS  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Iu  Hamilton- place,  Hyde-park,  there  is 
in  progress  a  large  mansion.  It  is  being  erected 
by  a  firm  of  builders,  who  are,  I  am  informed, 
their  own  architects,  and  that  other  important, 
works  are  being  carried  out  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

This  I  cannot  but  think  is  a  strange  and  most 
objectionable  practice. 

Why  should  builders  encroach  iu  this  impudent 
manner  on  the  province  of  architects?  How  an 
architect  would  be  abused  if  he  attempted  to  carry 
out  as  a  builder  his  own  design  ! 

Can  such  system  have  aught  but  disadvantage 
for  the  client  both  as  regards  cost  and  design  ? 

The  attention  of  architects  should  be  given  to 
this  matter. — I  am,  &k,  M. 


SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  LONDON 
MIDDLE-CLASS  HOUSES. 

Sir, — Many  provincial  architects  who,  with 
myself,  have  read  with  interest  iu  your  columns 
the  reports  which  from  time  to  time  appear  of 
lectures,  discussions,  papers,  and  conferences  upon 
sanitary  matters,  are  suitably  impressed  with  the 
ever-growing  public  attention  which  these  things 
receive  in  the  metropolis.  We  are  of  course 
accustomed  to  look  to  London  for  "light  and 
leading,"  and  you  will  therefore  judge  of  the 
painful  surprise  which  accompanied  my  inspection 
of  a  house  in  one  of  your  populous  northern 
suburbs,  under  the  following  circumstances: — A 
f  imily,  about  taking  a  lease  of  a  newly  erected  and 
highly  recommended  house,  requested  me  to 
approve  tho  sanitary  condition.  The  house  is  one 
of  about  25,  letting  at  £70  per  annum,  all  identical 
in  plan,  aud  built  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
architect  and  with  the  approval  of  the  public 
authority.  In  all  these  houses  the  servauts'  w.c.  is 
inside  tho  building,  with  neither  light  nor  air,  aud 
with  no  power  to  obtain  either.  The  bath  waste 
communicates  directly  with  tho  drain,  and  the 
main  soil-pipe,  which  is  well  within  the  house,  is 
uuvcutilated.  As  a  climax  the  sink-wasto  is 
adroitly  conducted  into  the  ventilating  aperture  of 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6311.]— Canada.— Could  any  reader  of  the  Bun.Di.sa 
News  tell  me  if  there  is  an  opening  for  young  architects 
in  Canada  !  I  hear  that  a  great  railway  is  being  made, 
and  that  there  will  be  villages  built  all  along  it.  If  so, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  building.  Any  iufoimation  on  the 
subject  will  be  very  acceptable.  If  no  opening  for  archie 
tects,  what  other  employment  .'—Glasgow. 

[6512.]  —Metal  Railin  g  on  Marble  Monument. 

— Iam  erecting  a  marble  monument,  and  wish  to  insert  a 
metal  railing  into  the  base  sui  rounding  it.  I  am  told 
that  the  ordinary  iron  railing  will  lust  and  discolour  the 
marble.  Would  it  answer  better  if  galvanised  '!  or  what 
other  metal  would  prevent  the  discolouration  ?  Bronze  is 
recommended,  but  is  this  certain  not  to  affect  the  marble  1 
—J.  H.B. 

[6513.]— Air  and  Light.— A.  has  a  freehold  house 
that  was  built  seven  years  ago,  and  now  B.  is  desirous  of 
erecting  a  building  on  adjoining  plot  of  ground  and  ex- 
tending backwards  considerably  further  than  A.'s.  Such 
a  building  would  materially  affect  A.'s  light  to  all  the 
windows  at  the  back  of  his  house.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
whether  A.  can  prevent  B.  building  this  wall  beyond  a 
certain  height,  and  what  angle  of  light  A.  can  claim  (if 
any)  to  his  ground-floor  window?  If  B.'s  building  be 
erected,  the  width  of  open  space  between  same  and  A.'s 
wall  will  be  but  6ft.— M. 

[6514.]  — Beams  for  Lighted  Candles. —The 

corbels  for  a  beam  placed  across  a  church  for  the  support 
of  lighted  candles  are  seen  in  the  opposite  windows  in  the 
chancel  of  South  Hayling  Church.  I  should  like  to  khow 
if  similar  beams  are  observed  in  other  examples,  and 
where  .'— G.  H.  G. 

[6515.]— Instrument  for  Measuring  Internal 
and  External  Angles.— Is  there  any  instrument 
made  by  which  angles,  internal  and  external,  may  be 
accurately  measured  ?  An  architect,  in  taking  plans  of 
old  buildings,  frequently  discovers  an  obtuse  or  acute 
angle  which  it  is  of  importance  to  take  accurately  and 
expeditiously.  Without  an  instrument  he  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  usual  method  of  taking  two  sides  and  a 
cross  measurement,  or  if  this  cannot  be  readily  done,  to 
take  several  dimensions,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  angle. -G.  H.  G. 

[6516.]  —  External  Stucco-Work.  —  Will  some 
reader  of  the  Building  News  kindly  give  information  as 
to  the  best  and  most  artistic  mode  of  treating  external 
stucco  work,  with  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
impressed  work  is  done,  what  materials  are  required  for 
the  same,  and  where  to  be  obtained  1  Also,  as  to  how  the 
building  corners  should  be  finished,  and  what  colour  the 
stucco  left  ?— ISQUIBEB. 

[6517.]— Stone. — Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me 
v.-hat  is  the  best  stone  found  near  the  Lake  District 
(Westmoreland)  that  could  be  used  for  external  dress- 
ings, and  give  a  brief  description  of  same ;  and  if  this 
would  not  also  be  suitable  for  internal  facing,  what  other 
stone  would  be  ?  Would  they  be  cheaper  than  Bath  or 
any  other  largely-used  stone  not  found  in  neighbourhood  I 
—A.  B.  C. 

[6518.]— Local  Surveyors'  Powers  —A  young 
man,  an  architect,  buys  four  adjoining  plots  of  building 
land  in  a  fleld  on  the  road  side,  each,  however,  independ- 
ent of  the  other.  No  street  is  to  be  cut  nor  any  new 
sewer  laid.  He  purposes  selling  again  separately,  but 
when  he  disposes  of  one  and  submits  a  plan  of  a  house  for 
it,  the  surveyor  to  the  sanitary  authority  refuses  to  con- 
sider it,  unless  he  knows  what  is  to  be  put  upon  the  other 
plots.  This  the  architect  is  not  prepared  to  do,  not  know- 
ing what  they  may  be  required  for,  and  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  sanitary  authority  (a  sub-division  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians).  The  result  is  the  plans  are  passed,  but  he 
subsequently  finds  that  the  surveyor  is  empowered  to 
reject  plans  unless  he  himself  is  satisfied  they  are  com- 
plete, so  that  he  becomes  absolute  dictitor,  and  the  diffi- 
culty and  dispute  will  be  reopened.  Would  some  of  your 
readers  conversant  with  the  law  say  whether  the  sanitary 
authority  can  legally  act  in  this  way !  I  may  also  say  that 
during  the  appeal  made  by  the  architect,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, when  shown  that  no  by-law  suppoited  them, 
said,  "Oh,  but  we  can  pass  a  resolution."— Jas.  Mub- 
cmsoy. 

[6519.]— Appraiser's  Licence.— Is  it  necessary  for 
an  architect  to  have  an  appraiser's  licence  in  order  to 
give  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  a  building  before  arbi- 
trators, or  to  measuie  and  value  work  done  by  a  con 
tractor,  such  as  extias,  &c.  !— J.  T. 


and  B  in  diagram  No  2,  and  fix  the  studs  in  them.  Join 
AB.  Now  set  the  instrument  so  that  the  straight  edge 
coincides  with  the  converging  line  A  C,  and  set  the  lower 
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REPLIES. 

[6475.]—  Advantages  of  Centrolineads.— With 

regard  to  the  advantages  of  centrolineads,  there  is  but 
little  gain  if  you  cannot  find  two  lints  converging  to  the 
vanishing  point  without  first  fixing  that  in  what  is  some- 
times an  all  but  inaccessible  position.  To  do  this  it  is 
only  necessaiy  to  treat  the  section  of  the  building  verti- 
cally in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  the  plan— viz.,  set  out 
the  plan  in  the  usual  way,  finding  the  picture  plane  and 
stition  point  as  in  the  annexed  sketch.  Diagram  No.  1, 
where  S  is  the  station  point ;  the  quoin  A  being  on  the 
picture  plane,  can  be  measured  by  scale  simply,  and 
having  a  vertical  line  showing  the  position  of  quoin  B,  all 
that  is  required  to  find  the  two  converging  lines  required 
is  its  height.  The  height  is  n  it  particular,  but  must  be 
the  greatest  height  of  the  building  at  least.  To  get  this 
height,  draw  on  the  plan  the  line  B  S,  tending  to  the 
station  point,  and  through  the  point  B,  the  line  C  D  at 
right  angles  to  DS.  Set  off  on  CD  the  same  height  as 
you  have  scaled  on  quoin  A,  indicated  by  the  points  C 
and  D.  Join  C  8  and  D  S  and  through  the  point  H,  where 
BS  cuts  the  picture  plane,  draw  EF,  cutting  the  lines 
C  S  and  D  S  in  the  points  E  and  F,  then  with  the  point  H 
on  the  horizontal  line  set  off  the  height-i  E  and  F,  and 
you  have  the  extremities  of  quoin  B.  Now  join  these 
points  with  the  corresponding  points  on  quoin  A,  and  the 
lequired  converging  lints  are  found.  Having  got  these 
unes,  notniog  is  easier  than  setting  the  instrument. 
Choose  your  points,  which  must  be  in  these  lines,  say,  A 


leg  to  the  line  A  B.  clamp  it  there,  then  shift  the  straight 
edge  to  the  line  B  D,  and  set  the  upper  leg  to  AB.  The 
instrument  is  then  set  without  having  recourse  to  Mr 
Drew's  dodging  method  at  all. — A.  J.  McGloughlin. 

[6475.]  —  Advantages    of  Centrolineads.  - 

La  drawing  a  perspective,  it  is  very  rarely  that  two  cen- 
trolineads are  required,  as  one  of  the  vanishing-points  is 
generally  near  enough  to  be  reached  by  a  T-square  or 
straight-edge.  The  side  upon  which  the  distant  vanish- 
ing-point is,  varies  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  per 
spective  is  set  out.  On  whichever  side  the  distant  vanish- 
ing-point is,  the  same  centrolinead  can  be  used  by  simply 
reversing  the  arms.   See  following  sketch.   Here  A  is  set 


for  use  for  the  left  hand,  and  B  for  the  right  hand.  Hugh 
McLachlan  says  that  supposing  the  arms  can  be  reversed, 
he  believes  the  brass  threads  of  the  screws  must  be  either 
injured,  or,  perchance,  will  not  fit  the  holes  or  slots  not 
corresponding  exactly  enough  when  altered.  Now,  if  this 
is  the  result  that  Hugh  McLachlan  has  arrived  at,  after 
carefully  considering  the  subject,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
his  centrolinead  must  be  of  an  original  manufacture.  He 
had  far  better  go  to  Stanley's  and  buy  a  more  modern  in- 
vention, then  experiment  upon  it,  and  afterwards  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  the  result.— W.  M. 

[6487.]  —  Valuation  of  Property.— If  "Young 
Valuer"  consults  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher's  book  called 
"  Compensations,"  he  will  find  the  information  he  re- 
quires.— W. 

[6489.]— Examination  in  Building  Line  and 
Architecture  — Hugh  McLachlan  seems  to  sympa- 
thise with  "Builder  and  Architect."  Probably  he  is  a 
chip  of  the  same  block  himself.  It  is,  certainly,  no  dis- 
grace to  any  man  if  he  has  worked  his  way  up  knee  deep 
in  deal  shavings  until  he  finds  a  chance  to  set  up  as  an 
architect.  But  the  disgraceful  thing  is  this  :  When  a 
man  deliberately  styles  himself  builder  and  architect ;  and 
if  Hugh  McLachlan  examines  the  rules  of  the  Institute, 
he  will  see  that  there  are  stiict  rules  laid  down  to  prevent 
such  men  being  elected  as  members.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  in  this  country  who  style 
themselves  builder  and  architect  (would  that  there  were 
not),  foremost  of  whom  our  jerry  builder  is  a  good  type. 
"G.  H.  G."  seems  to  agree  with  me,  for  he  says,  speaking 
of  "  Builder  and  Architect,"  he  had  better  first  make  up 
his  mind  which  of  these  businesses  he  is  desirous  of  fol- 
owing,  before  he  talks  about  examinations.— W.  M. 

[6489.]— Examination  in  Building  Line  and 
Architecture.— Yes,  architecture  and  building  are 
separate  businesses.  Nothing  proves  this,  in  my  mind, 
so  much  as  the  little  which  builders  generally  know  of 


architecture.  But  would  it  not  be  better  if  builders  did 
know  something  of  architecture  ?  As  it  is,  they  are  often 
called  upon  to  be  architect  and  builder  combined,  for 
alterations  and  small  undertakings  that  is  to  say.  This 
probably  arises  from  their  employer  not  considering  it 
worth  while  "  to  call  in  an  architect,  or,  perhaps,  which 
I  am  afraid  too  often  happens,  because  they  begrudge  the 
architect's  commission ;  But  whtn  that  is  the  case  they 
generally  pay  pretty  dearly,  in  more  ways  than  one.— 

ClIAIlLES  F.  MoXON. 

[6490  ]  —  Lincolnshire.  —  "  A.  B.  I.  B.  A."  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  include  all  the  places  mentionedby 
Hugh  McLachlan  in  a  ten  days'  sketching  trip.  The  best 
cnurcbej  in  South  Lincolnshire  are  easily  accessible  by 
following  the  railway  from  Lincoln  to  Sleaford,  Boston, 
Spalding,  and  Lynn,  and  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  groups,  as  follows,  any  one  of  which  would  afford 
ample  material  for  a  short  trip:— 1,  From  Lincoln  to 
Cauwick,  Waddington,  Harmstone,  Coleby,  Bavenby, 
Wellbourn,  Wellingore,  Leadeuham,  Fulbeck,  and  Cay- 
thorpe.  By  deviating  from  this  line  at  Leadenham,  he 
might  include  Brant  Broughton,  Bcckingham,  and  Clay- 
pole,  but  it  would  probably  be  better  to  visit  these  from 
Newark,  with  Southwell  and  Hawton.  2.  From  Sleaford 
to  Silk  Willoughby,  Osburnby,  Threckingham,  Billing- 
borough,  Horbling,  Swayton,  Helpringham,  Heckington, 
Ewerby,  Donington,  Swineshead,  to  Boston.  3.  From 
Spalding  to  Weston,  Moulton,  Whaplode,  Holbeach, 
Fleet,  Gedney,  and  Long  Sutton,  where  we  come  to  the 
fine  series  of  churches  of  the  Marshland.  4.  Crowland 
Abbey,  Thorney  (Cambs.),  the  Deepings,  and  Stamford 
could  be  taken  with  Peterborough.  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  for  the  notable  places  are 
much  further  apart,  and  the  district,  therefore,  less  suit- 
able for  a  short  tour. — Axotiieb  A.E.I.B.A. 

[6493.]— Hoop-Iron  Bond.— Hoop-iron  bond  should 
have  the  two  courses  above  and  below  built  in  Portland 
cement,  in  addition  to  being  laid  in  cement,  and  not  in 
mortar.  Portland  cement  is  used  by  some  shipbuilders  as 
a  coating  to  preserve  the  iron  girders.  There  have  been 
many  failures  of  hoop-iron  bond  through  the  omission  of 
Portland  cement ;  among  many  I  can  mention,  in  particu- 
lar, the  Deal  Gas  Works. — A.  Voguelht. 

[6495.]— Vegetation  on  Stone. —When  Hugh 
McLachlan's  dodge  fails,  if  you  still  wish  to  preserve  both 
the  tree  and  tombstone,  you  had  better  erect  an  awning 
over  the  latter. — W.  M. 

[6504.]— Strength  of  Cement  Concrete  Beams. 

—I  do  not  know  of  any  collected  data  for  the  purposes  of 
calculation.  The  following  experiments  collected  from 
different  sources  may  prove  useful ;  A  block  of  concrete 
3ft.  long,  llin.  deep,  and  4^in.  thick,  was  tested  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Architectural  Association  on  December  G, 
1867,  and  bore  36cwt.  without  breaking.— Buildir,  Jan. 
18,  1868.  Mr.  J.  Tall,  several  years  ago,  had  three  beams 
constructed  for  testing,  each  9ft.  long,  1ft.  9in.  deep,  and 
9in.  thick.  No  1  was  built  by  a  bricklayer  of  best  hard 
picked  stocks,  best  lime  of  the  freshest  quality,  and  well- 
washed  river  sand.  No.  2  was  of  7  parts  river  ballast, 
and  1  part  cement,  packed  with  flat  pieces  of  stone  and 
old  bricks.  No.  3  was  of  concrete,  without  the  packing 
in  No.  2.  After  they  had  been  made  ten  days,  they  were 
broken  in  the  presence  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Peabody 
Buildings.  No.  1  broke  of  its  own  weight ;  No.  2  required 
1  ton  lewt.  3qrs. ;  No.  3,  13cwt.  27lb.  I  consider  that 
beam  1  should  have  been  built  in  1  of  cement  to  2  of 
sand  ;  no  sensible  man  would  think  of  making  a  beam  of 
brick  in  ordinary  lime.  The  comparison  between  Nos.  2 
and  3  is  useful,  as  it  shows  that  concrete  with  packing 
will  bear  half  as  much  again  as  without  it.  Another 
proof  in  the  same  direction  is  found  in  Viollet-le-Duc's 
"Dictionary,"  where,  he  says,  that  in  a  cast'.e  over  800 
years  old,  the  doors  and  windows  are  covered  wit!i 
lintels  of  stone,  and  packed  concrete.  The  concrete 
lintels  were  used  for  the  larger  openings,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  builders  are  justified  by  the  experience  of 
time;  for  whilst  the  concrete  beams  are  as  sound,  or 
perhaps  sounder,  than  when  first  put  up,  every  one 
of  the  stone  lintels  is  craokei  or  broken.  Mr. 
J.  Tall,  in  a  letter  to  the  Buihlcr  of  Nov.  7,  1858,  says  : 
"  I  can  show  at  my  factory  (built  between  two  party  walls 
of  12ft.  span)  a  beam  2ft.  3in.  deep  and  6in.  thick,  packed 
full  of  rough  Kentish  rag,  large  chippings  of  flint  burs, 
Yorkshire  stone  and  brickbats,  which  can  be  seen  on  the 
face,  which  beam  will  carry  12  tons  (if  the  walls  which 
form  the  abutments  do  not  give  way.)"  From  the  last 
clause  in  brackets  I  must  infer  that  the  test  was  tried 
before  being  permanently  fixed.  On  the  District  Railway 
near  Gloucester-road  station  an  arch  of  concrete  was  built 
75ft.  span,  and  only  7ft.  6in.  rise.  It  was  3ft.  6in.  deep  at  the 
crown,  and  of  a  uniform  width  of  12ft.  The  materials  and 
proportions  were  6  of  gravel  to  1  of  Portland  cement,  de- 
pendence for  cohesion  being  placed  on  the  mixing  rather 
than  the  ramming.  It  bore  170  tons  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  top,  and  a  train  of  seven  tracks  weighing 
50  tons  pissed  over  it.  There  was  no  practical  deflec- 
tion. Build,  r,  Dec.  26,  186S.  Dennett's  concrete  made 
with  sulphate  of  lime  instead  of  Portlard  cement  has 
been  subjected  to  numerous  experiments.  A  beam  9in. 
by  6in.  laid  flat  with  4ft.  span  canied  12  =  ewt.  distributed 
and  snapped  with  13cwt.  On  the  premises  of  Messrs.  W.and 
T.  Jones,  Southwark-street,  the  arches  of  8&ft.  span,  12in. 
rise  in  soffit,  7.<in.  thick  at  crown  and  lO^in.  at  haunches 
bore  on  a  base  4ft.  6in.  by  4ft.  3in.  a  load  of  pig-iron 
weighing  6  tons.  This  gives  considering  the  span  3.^  cwt. 
per  ft.  super.  Other  experiments  give  from  3ewt.  4lb. 
per  ft.  super,  in  a  span  of  7ft.  to  2  l-10cwt.  in  a  span  of 
10ft.  The  vaulted  dome  over  the  cabinet-room  of  the 
New  Foreign  Offices  is  only  9in.  thick,  though  of  36ft. 
span.  Trof.  Kerr  and  others  consider  the  Dennett  arch 
after  settingto  be  a  beam,  having  much  reason  in  support 
of  the  theory.— Hugh  McLachlax. 

[6507.]— The  Midland  Station  Roof,  St.  Pan- 
eras. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  in  your  "Inter- 
communication" of  last  week,  I  may  say  that  the  St. 
Pancras  roof  (240ft.  span)  covers  an  area  of  169,400  square 
feet  within  walls,  and  the  cost,  completed,  was  a  little  over 
£31  lis.  per  square.— J.  W.  C.  D. 

[650S  ]  —  Preserving  Half-Timber  Work  - 
Stain  the  timber  with  a  wash  of  size  and  lampblack  or 
size,  charcoal  and  plumbago,  afterwards  well  rub  over 
with  bees-wax.   Flatted  paint  also  would  have  no  gloss. 
-Hugh  McLachlax. 

[6509.]— Wood  Floor.-  Lloyd's  patent  keyed  wood 
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pavement,  s-ipp'ied  by  the  Wood  Pavement  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Company.  The  blocks  would  measure 
about  Gin.  by  6in.  by  3in.,  laid  on  edge,  breaking  joint 
•with  grain  on  end,  a  groove  being  cut  in  each  side.  The 
blocks  are  laid  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  in  rows  slightly 
apart,  a  grouting  of  fine  concrete  being  run  in  between, 
this  fills  the  grooves  and  interspaces  and  when  set  keys 
the  whole  together.  Pitch-pine  is  preferred,  and  no 
asphalte  or  pilch  is  needed.  Por  upper  floors,  nail  fillets 
on  each  side  of  floor  joists,  bridge  between  with  small 
pieces  of  lathing  and  cover  with  mortar  as  a  pugging,  after 
which  a  ljin.  floor  should  be  laid  grooved  with  iron 
tongues  and  splayed  headings.  Instead  of  mortar  pug- 
ging, sawdust  might  be  used,  laid  on  £in.  rough  boarding 
instead  of  lathing. — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6509.]—  Wood  Floors.  — Forschool  purposes,  I  think 
the  best  kind  of  floors  to  be  wood  blocks,  9in.  X  Sin.  X  3in. , 
laid  in  squares  of  three  headers  and  three  stretchers,  so 
that  the  stretcher  squares  and  header  squares  work  dia- 
gonally. They  should  be  burnettised  and  laid  dry  on  a 
6in.  screeded  bed  of  fine  concrete.  In  damp  localities  a 
6in.  bed  of  broken  bricks,  stones,  &e.,  should  be  laid 
under  the  concrete.  The  wood  blocks  ought  to  be  cut 
and  stacked  loosely  in  a  dry  place  at  least  three  months, 
and  the  concrete  ought  to  be  laid  at  least  two  months 
before  the  floor  is  laid.  To  prevent  the  sound  from  pass- 
ing through  an  ordinary  boarded  floor,  fillets  should  be 
nailed  along  the  joists,  just  above  the  lower  edge,  and 
|in.  rough  boarding  nailed  to  the  fillets,  and  the  space 
Between  boarding  and  the  floor  filled  with  pugging  sand 
or  sawdust.— Quid. 

[6511.1— Lawn-Tennis  Ground.— Ask  a  painter 
to  prepare  a  quick-drying  white-lead  paint.  —  Hugh 
McLaohlan. 

[6512.]— Architects'  Charges.— The  following  is 
an  extract  from  Rule  1  of  the  schedule  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  for  professional  practice  and 
charges:  "Besides  which  all  travelling  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  incurred  by  the  architect  are  paid  by  the 
employer,  who  may  be  also  charged  for  time  occupied  in 
travelling  if  the  work  be  executed  at  a  considerable  or 
inconvenient  distance,"  the  "which"  referring  to  the 
usual  commission  of  5  per  cent.  The  minimum  time 
charge  according  to  the  same  schedule  is  three  guineas  a 
day  and  may  be  higher  according  to  the  "  professional 
position"  of  the  architect.  This  answers  the  first  part  of 
the  query.  There  is  nothing  in  the  schedule  that  applies 
to  the  second  part,  2\  per  cent,  being  the  lowest  charge 
named,  this  includes  specification  besides  the  plans,  ele- 
vations, and  sections  complete.  Hurst's  "  Architectural 
Surveyor's  Handbook  "  gives  "  preliminary  sketches  and 
designs  complete,  including  survey  of  site,  &c,  \{  per 
cent."  I  suppose  querist  has  not  made  a  survey  of  site, 
in  which  case  I  believe  1  per  cent,  is  generally  charged. 
This  would  give  on  the  several  amounts  £14,  £16  10s  ,  and 
£20  15s.,  or  a  total  of  £51  5s.,  besides  cost  of  travelling, 
time,  &c,  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  query.  If  querist 
is  commencing  practice,  it  would  be  better  to  make  no 
charge  for  time  spent  in  travelling  and  in  London. — Hugh 
McLachlan. 


CHIPS. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  last  week  con- 
sidered a  recommendation  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  sum  of  £500  (one  year's  salary)  be 
given  as  a  gratuity  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  G.  Haywood,  who  was  employed  for  33  years 
in  the  chief  engineer's  office,  and  for  20  years  of 
that  time  as  the  principal  assistant.  An  amend- 
ment raising  the  gratuity  to  £750  was  carried  by  a 
large  mijority. 

A  memorial  pulpit  has  just  been  erected  in  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  Church,  Worcester,  at  the  cost  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Johnstone.  It  is  circular  in  form, 
and  has  a  dark  marble  base  and  columns  and 
carved  alabaster  cornice.  In  the  central  drum  are 
suuk  two  large  and  two  small  panels,  occupied 
by  carved  scenes,  and  divided  by  rich  pilasters 
aud  crockets.  Mr.  W.  Forsyth,  of  the  Tything, 
Worcester,  carried  out  the  work. 

The  parish  church  of  Malpas  is  about  to  be 
restored  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
of  Chester.  The  works  will  include  the  repair  of 
masonry  and  tracery,  the  removal  of  colour  and 
wash  from  the  walls,  the  filling  of  east  window 
with  stained  glass,  the  reseatiDg  in  oak  of  nave 
aisles  aud  choir,  and  the  provision  of  new  screen  at 
west  end,  aud  new  heatmg  apparatus.  The  cost 
will  be  £3,000. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  summer  season  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society  will  be  held  at  Kendal  in  the 
last  week  of  Juue,  aud  the  second  meeting,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  year,  at  Ravenglais. 

A  new  line  of  tramways  is  to  be  inspected  iu 
Derby  by  Major- General  Hutchinson  to-day.  It 
extends  from  St.  Pe.ter's-strect  to  the  Normanton 
Hotel,  Tear  Tree-hill,  and  is  1J  miles  long.  Mr. 
Johnstone  is  the  engineer. 

A  technical  exhibition  of  woodwork  and  joinery 
was  opened  last  week  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
High-street,  Ipswich,  having  boen  organised  by  a 
committee,  of  whom  Mr.  J.  H.  Jefferies,  of  the  firm 
of  Ransomcs,  Head  and  Jefferies,  was  chairman. 
Prizes  amounting  to  £50  were  offered  for  competi- 
tion, and  the  result  was  a  satisfactory  display. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  lectures,  before  the 
recently-formed  Dublin  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, was  given  on  Tuesday  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw, 
Registrar- General  for  Ireland,  who  took  for  his 
subject  "The  Causes  of  Disease  aud  Death  in 
Dublin.'* 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pavement  Lights. — Hayward  v.  Hamilton. 
— This  was  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  be- 
fore Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Brett,  and  Cotton, 
for  infringement  of  a  patent  for  improved  pave- 
ment lights.  The  plaintiff  claimed  to  have 
invented  aud  patented  a  pavement  light  consisting 
of  an  iron  frame  supporting  glass  prisms  upon 
flanges  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  from  above 
is  thrown  in  a  lateral  direction  through  the  win- 
dows of  rooms  below  the  level  of  the  pavement. 
The  defendants  disputed  the  novelty  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  denied  the  alleged  infringement.  Mr. 
Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  sitting  as 
a  Divisional  Court,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendants  appealed.  The  argu- 
ments on  the  appeal  were  heard  on  the  17th  inst., 
Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Carpmael  appearing 
for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Aston,  Q  C.,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
rory  for  the  defendants.  Their  Lordships,  on 
Tuesday,  delivered  judgment  to  the  following 
effect,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Times.  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell  said  the  judgment  of  the 
Divisional  Court  must  be  affirmed.  The  plaintiff 
said  that  he  had  found  out  and  patented  a  novelty. 
It  was  almost  manifest  that  he  bad  done  so,  if  the 
invention  could  be  expressed  in  one  word.  He  had 
discovered  a  light -directing  pavement  light.  No 
doubt  the  invention  was  not  a  very  great  one  ;  it  was 
not  like  the  invention  of  a  sewiug-  machine  or  a  thresh - 
ing  machine.  The  knowledge  that  a  prism,  used  as 
the  plaintiff  used  it,  would  direct  light  as  the  plain- 
tiff's did,  was  old,  and  the  other  part  of  the  apparatus, 
the  making  of  the  pavement,  was  old  ;  but  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  old  parts  was  new,  and  might  be 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  It  might  be  observed  that 
it  was  very  strange  that  such  an  article  was  never 
used  before  if  it  was  no  iuvention.  As  to  the  in- 
fringement, that  was  perfectly  manifest ;  the  pave- 
ment lights  made  by  the  defendants  were  not 
merely  a  colourable  imitation,  but  the  same  thing 
as  the  plaintiff's.  Lord  J ustice  Brett  said  that  the 
case  depended  upon  the  construction  of  the  speci- 
fication of  the  invention.  If  that  claimed  a  new 
apparatus  or  combination,  that  apparatus  or  com- 
bination was  the  subj  ect  of  a  patent.  The  proper 
construction  of  the  specification  was  that  the  plain- 
tiff claimed  a  new  pavement  light,  made  by  com- 
bining together  an  old  frame,  an  old  flange,  and 
perhaps  an  old  prism,  parts  which  had  never  been  so 
combined  before.  His  Lordship  then  examined 
the  terms  of  the  specification,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  claim  was  stated  unusually 
clearly.  The  plaintiff  did  not  claim  the  invention 
of  a  frame,  a  flange,  a  glass,  or  a  prism,  individu- 
ally, but  the  iuvention  of  an  apparatus  which 
involved  the  use  of  those  articles.  Then,  was  that 
apparatus  a  new  thing  ?  It  was  saidtthat  the  deck- 
lights  of  ships  were  an  anticipation  ;  but  they  were 
not  used  to  throw  the  light  sideways  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  the  plaintiff's  pavement  lights  did.  It 
was  further  argued  that  a  prism  called 
"  Darker' s  Prism"  was  an  anticipation  of 
the  plaintiff's  use  of  the  prism ;  but  Darker's 
prism  was  not  used  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition to  throw  light  in  a  fix  e  d  direction  and  at  a 
certain  angles  but  turned  on  a  pivot,  and  was  used 
to  throw  light  to  any  given  point.  It  was  there- 
fore preposterous  to  say  that  Darker's  prism  was 
used  as  a  machine  for  the  fame  purpose  as  the 
plaintiff's  machiue.  The  plaintiff's  michine  was 
therefore  new,  and  it  was  admitted  that  it  was 
useful.  The  point  had  been  raised  whether  there 
was  any  invention.  He  could  not  remember  any 
case  in  which  that  question  had  been  raised  where 
it  had  been  admitted  that  the  apparatus  in  ques- 
ted was  new  and  useful.  He  should  say  that  in 
99  cases  out  of  100  novelty  and  utility  would  imply 
an  invention,  though  he  did  not  think  that  that 
could  be  predicated.as  an  absolute  rule  of  law.  In 
this  case  he  thought  there  was  an  in- 
vention. As  to  the  question  of  infringe- 
ment, it  was  rather  a  painful  one,  for  it 
appeared  that  the  infringement  was  not  innocent. 
There  was  evidence  that  the  defendant's  son,  who 
was  formerly  in  plaintiff's  employ,  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  invention  from  him,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  defendants,  and  the  defend- 
ants' specification  seemed  artfully  drawn,  so  as 
to  conceal  an  intended  infringement.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  material,  for  the  articles  made  and 
sold  by  the  defendants  were  exactly  the  same  as 
the  plaintiff's,  except  that  the  defendants'  prisms 
had  a  notch  in  them,  which  was  useless  and  a  mere 
sham.  The  appeal  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 
Lord  Justice  Cotton  delivered  judgment  to  the 
simo  effect.  Mr.  Danckwerts  applied  on  behalf  of 
the  defendants  for  a  stay  of  the  injunction  aud 
account  of  profits  pending  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  but  their  lordships  refused  to  grant  it. J 

Injunction  against  a  Builder. — On  Friday, 
in  the  Chancery  Division,  before  Vice- Chancellor 
Hall,  Mr.  Pearson,  Q.C.,  moved  for  an  interim 
injunction  in  the  caso  of  Friend  v.  Wickham,  re- 
straining the  defendant,  until  the  trial  of  the  action, 
from  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  builder  in  a 
dwelling-houso  on  the  Stanford  estate,  Brighton. 
Mr.  Pearson  stated  that  the  houso  in  question  was 


let  to  the  defendant  on  a  lease,  containing  a  cove- 
nant against  the  premises  being  turned  to  any  other 
use  than  that  of  a  private  dwelling-house.  The 
defendant  had  broken  that  covenant  by  carrying  on 
the  business  of  a  builder  on  the  premises.  As  the 
defendant  did  not  now  appear,  and  had  not  entered 
an  appearance  on  the  writ,  the  Vice- Chancellor 
granted  an  injunction  in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of 
motion. 

Action  fob  Libel  by  a  Buildee.— Coopee  v. 
Cowing. — In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  at 
Westminster,  on  Friday  last,  the  20th  inst.,  this 
action  was  heard,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a  builder, 
of  Finchley,  sought  to  recover  from  the  proprietor 
and  publisher  of  the  Darnel  Press  £500  damages 
for  publication  of  alleged  libels.  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Turner  forthe  plaintiff  ;  Mr. 
Bulwer,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Agabeg  for  defendant. 
The  alleged  libel  complained  of  was  contained  in  a 
letter  signed  "Justice  and  No  Favour,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Barnet  Press  of  September  18th, 
1880,  iu  which  it  was  stated  that  although  two 
builders  at  Finchley  had  been  summoned  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Brooking,  surveyor  to  the  Finchley  local 
board, for  putting  in  as  a  damp-course  an  improper 
material,  namely,  roofing-felt,  another  builder  at 
Finchley  had  been  and  now  was  using  the  same 
material  for  a  number  of  buildings ;  the  writer  asked 
why  he  was  not  summoned.  Mr.  Brooking  replied, 
asking  for  the  builder's  name,  but  "Justice  and 
No  Favour"  declined  to  give  this,  but  said  the  houses 
referred  to  were  between  Hendon-lane  and  Finch- 
ley. Mr.  Brooking  retorted  that  the  anonymous 
correspondent  had  mistaken  the  "patent  bitumen 
damp-course,"  largely  used  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper 
(plaintiff),  for  roofing-felt,  which  the  builder  had 
never  employed.  "  Justice  and  No  Favour"  at 
once  replied,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  in  which 
Mr.  Brooking's  letter  appeared,  admitting  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  material,  and  apologising  to  Mr. 
Brooking.  Mr.  Cooper's  solicitor  applied  to  the 
defendant  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer, 
and  afterwards  offered  not  to  issue  a  writ  for  libel 
on  condition  that  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  were  disclosed,  and  three  guineas,  his  costs, 
were  paid.  Plaintiff  now  deposed  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  sell  any  houses  since  the  publication  of 
the  letters,  and  that  he  used  fibrous  asphalte  for 
damp-courses,  and  not  roofing-felt,  which  was  of 
no  more  use  than  brown  paper.  For  the  defence, 
Mr.  Bulwer  contended  that  the  only  person  on 
whom  there  might  seem  a  reflection  was  Mr. 
Brooking,  who  had  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
the  apology,  and  that  defendant  had  done  all  in  his 
power  by  publishing  a  further  apology  on  Oct.  30th. 
The  judge,  in  summing  up,  said  the  main  question 
was  the  apology  of  Oct.  30th  enough,  and  the  jury 
decided  in  favour  of  defendant  on  all  points.  Ver- 
dict entered  for  defendant,  with  costs. 

Local  Sueveyob's  Notices  and  Evidence. — 
Danks  v.  the  West  Beomwich  Commissioners. — 
This  case  came  before  the  Baron  Huddleston  and 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  on  Wednesday. — This  was  an  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Staffordshire  justices  by 
way  of  a  special  case.  Two  points  had  been  re- 
served for  the  decision  of  the  Court,  the  appeal  of 
the  appellant  (Mrs.  Danks)  being  under  the  10th 
and  11th  Vic,  cap.  34,  sec.  75  of  the  Towns  Im- 
provement Act.  The  first  point  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Court  was  whether  a  notice  given  by  a 
surveyor  under  the  Act  to  a  person  to  do  certain 
things  to  a  building  which  was  considered  to  be  in 
a  ruinous  state,  was  a  valid  notice  ;  and  the  second 
point  whether,  when  the  case  cams  before  the 
magistrates,  they  were  justified  in  refusing  to  hear 
any  other  evidence  than  that  of  the  surveyor.  The 
section  of  the  Act  under  which  the  appeal  was 
brought  stated  :  "  The  surveyor  shall  cause  notice 
in  writing  to  be  given  to  the  owner  of  such  build- 
ing, requiring  such  owner  or  occupier  f  .i  thwith  to 
take  down,  secure,  or  repair  such  building,  wall, 
or  other  thing,  as  the  case  shall  require."  The 
surveyor  in  this  case  gave  the  appellant  notice  to 
take  down,  secure,  or  repair  the  building  in  question 

,  leaving  it  to  the  appellant  to  make  her  own  choice 
as  to  what  she  would  do.  The  appellant  contended 

I  that  the  notice  was  a  bad  one,  because  it  did  not 
state  specifically  whether  she  had  to  take  down  the 

,  building  or  repair  it. — The  Court  held  that  the 
notice  should  have  stated  whether  the  appellant 
had  to  take  down,  secure,  or  repair  the  building, 
and,  that  therefore,  they  should  send  the  case  back 
to  the  j  ustices  to  be  reheard.  The  appeal  would, 
therefore,  be  allowed,  with  costs. 

Bankrupt  Architects  and  their  Property. — 
Emden  v.  Carte. — This  was  au  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  from  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Fry. 
Tho  plaintiff  is  an  architect,  and  in  1877  the 
defendant,  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte,  agreed  to  employ 
him  for  tho  building  of  a  theatre.  In  April,  1878, 
tho  plaintiff  was  adjudicated  a  bankrupt.  In 
June,  1880,  he  was  dismissed  bv  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  brought  the  action  claiming  £1,790  as 
remuneration  for  services  rendered  under  the 
agreement  subsequently  to  tho  adjudication,  and 
£3,000  for  wrongful  dismissal.  The  plaintiff  not 
having  obtained  a  discharge  in  tho  bankruptcy, 
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the  trustee  took  out  a  summons  in  the  action, 
asking  that  he  might  be  substituted  as  plaintiff 
in  the°  action  in  the  place  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
might  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Justice  Fry  was  of  opinion  that,  although  the 
personal  services  of  the  bankrupt  as  architect  were 
an  inducement  to  the  contract,  the  fruit  of  the  con- 
tract by  way  of  remuneration  and  the  right  to 
damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  passed  to  the 
trustee,  and  that  the  trustee  had  a  light  to  inter- 
vene in  the  action.  And  his  Lordship  added  the 
trustee  as  a  co-plaintiff,  and  gave  him  the  con- 
duct of  the  proceedings.  The  bankrupt  appealed. 
Mr.  A.  Beddall,  for  the  appellant,  urged  on  Wed- 
nesday that  the  claim  in  the  action  was  in 
respect  of  personal  services  of  the  bankrupt, 
and  the  earnings  in  respect  of  such  services  did 
not  pass  to  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  Mr. 
Francis  Turner  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Vennell,  for  the 
trustee,  were  not  heard  ;  Mr.  Higgins,  Q  C,  and 
Mr.  Everitt  were  for  the  defendant.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Justice  Fry. 
No  doubt  the  words  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  were 
large  enough  to  pass  everything  which  a  bankrupt 
had  to  his  trustee  ;  they  would  include  every  chose 
in  action.  But  there  were  many  cases  in  which  it 
had  been  held  that  money  paid  to  a  bankrupt  for 
his  manual  labour  or  personal  services  was  not  to 
be  taken  by  the  trustee.  Those  cases  had  no  ap- 
plication to  a  case  like  the  present.  The  plaintiff 
was  an  architect,  carrying  on  his  business  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  extensive  offices  and  a  staff  of 
clerks.  *  Could  it  be  supposed  that  such  large  sums 
as  were  claimed  in  this  action  were  to  be  kept  by 
an  undischarged  bankrupt  ?  None  of  the  Judges 
who  had  made  the  distinction  between  personal 
earnings  and  property  ever  dreamt  of  laying  down 
such  law  as  that.  Mr.  J ustice  Fry  had  arrived  at 
a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  title  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  claim,  and  that  being  so,  he  was  also 
right  in  adding  the  trustee  as  a  co-plaintiff.  Lord 
Justice  James  concurred.  Lord  Justice  Lush  said 
that  the  case  was  quite  covered  by  authority.  The 
exception  which  had  been  established  did  not  apply. 
What  a  bankrupt  earned,  if  it  was  only  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  in  life  and  health,  could  not  be 
said  to  be  property.  But  any  surplus  beyond  that 
was  property,  and  belonged  to  his  trustee. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY. 
MATTERS. 

The  Watee  Supplies  of  West  Cumberland. 
— A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  on  Tuesday 
week  by  Mr.  Kitchin,  of  Whitehaven,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Association  for  the  Ad 
vancement  of  Literature  and  Art.    Eight  populous 
places  have,  the  author  showed,  public  supplies  of 
water — namely,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  Cocker- 
mouth,  Maryport,  Keswick,  Millom,  Cleaton  Moor, 
and  Arlington.    That  of  Whitehaven  is  derived  by 
gravitation  from  Ennerdale  Lake,  9|  miles  distant, 
and  370ft.  above  the  sea-level.    That  of  Worthing 
ton  and  Cockermouth  is  from  Crummock,  and  also 
serve  s  for  the  supply  of  the  rural  district  of  Cocker 
mouth  and  the  villages  of  Distington  and  Harring 
ton  in  the  district  of  rural  sanitary  authority  of 
Whitehaven ;  it  is  brought  23  miles  by  gravitation, 
and  the  lake  is  320ft.  above  the  sea- level.  The 
Marypoit  supply  is  taken  from  the  Derwent,  near 
the  Groat's  Mill,  Cockermouth,  isjpumped  to  a  reser- 
voir 220ft.  higher,  and  then  conveyed  by  gravita 
tion  to  Maryport.    The  other  supplies  are  all  col- 
lected. The  author  stated,  as  the  result  ef  detailed 
chemical  analyses  of  the  water  supplies  described, 
that  they  were  all  of  a  remarkably  pure  cha 
raster. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Peince  Imperial  Memoeial. — The  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Prince  Imperial  has  been  completed 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehms.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  pure  white  statuary  marble,  and  consists 
of  an  elaborately  sculptured  base,  surmounted  by 
a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Prince  in  an  undress 
artillery  uniform.  The  head,  uncorered,  is  sup- 
ported by  cushions  embroidered  with  the  Imperial 
bee.  The  hands,  crossed  upon  the  cheat,  clasp  an 
unsheathed  sword,  the  empty  scabbard  and  gloves 
resting  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  with  the  spurs 
on  the  right,  near  the  feet,  which  touch  a  helmet. 
The  panels  on  the  sides  of  the  carved  sarco- 
phagus contain  inscriptions  recording  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  Prince.  On  Tuesday  the  memo- 
rial was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Braye  Chapel, 
which  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  the  ancient  font  having,  it  is 
said  by  the  Queen's  order,  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  it. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Wistanstow. — A  stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  parish-church,  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  the  Wyle  Cop, 
Shrewsbury.  The  subject  is  "  Christ  blessing  little 
children." 
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People  who  are  tired  of  the  bad  roads  to  be  found 
near  the  Metropolis  will  lcam  with  envy  how  they 
manage  things  in  Tennessee.  The  following 
is  a  section  of  the  new  Rorid  Law,  which  has 
lately  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor: 
"  Be  it  further  enacted  that  all  male  inhabitants 
over  15  and  under  50  years  of  age,  except  such 
as  are  permanently  disabled  from  performing 
common  labour,  and  are  released  by  the  Com- 
missioners, shall  work  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  days  upon  the  highways  each  year, 
the  work  to  be  done  at  any  time.  The  overseer 
shall  give  three  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  to  commence.  Any  road  hand  so  notified 
may  be  exempt  from  work  by  sending  an  able- 
bodied  substitute,  or  by  giving  one  dollar  for 
each  day,  or  by  furnishing  any  team,  or  plough, 
or  wagon,  the  overseer  may  require,  and  to  be 
allowed  a  credit  for  the  same." 

The  arrangements  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield  have  been  in 
abeyance  during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
but  they  have  now  been  taken  up  again, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  carried  on  to  completion. 
The  present  building  stands  in  its  own  grounds 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  Rivelin 
valley  and  the  open  country  beyond.  When  the 
property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ruskin  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  near  it,  and  already  it  is 
nearly  surrounded,  and  building  operations  are 
still  going  on.  When  the  necessity  arose  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  remove  his  treasures  farther 
into  the  country,  and  farther  from  the  smoke  of 
the  town.  He  has,  however,  decided  to  retain 
the  present  place  and  enlarge  it,  with  the  hope 
that  another  museum  may  spring  out  of  it  at 
some  future  time.  The  one  would  then  be  de- 
voted to  beginners,  and  the  other  to  more  ad- 
vanced students.  Plans  of  galleries  are  being 
prepared  to  be  added  to  the  present  building, 
one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be  200ft.  long. 
When  ready,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  formed 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  carry  them  out  will 
be  called.  It  is  believed  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  money  if  only  the 
assurance  is  given  that  the  treasures  will  not  at 
some  future  time  be  removed  from  the  town. 

Australia  is  about  to  rival  America  in  the 
length  of  its  railway  lines.  It  has  just  been  deter- 
mined to  bridge  the  entire  length  of  Central 
Australia.  The  line  is  to  extend  from  Port 
Augusta  to  Port  Darwin,  the  latter  of  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  country 
and  large  enough  to  hold  the  navies  of 
the  world,  while  the  former  has  been  pronounced 
by  Sir  William  Jervois  to  be  the  key  to 
Australia.  The  length  will  be  1,535  miles, 
and  the  line  has  already  been  laid  from  Port 
Augusta  to  the  Government  guns — a  distance  of 
198  miles— at  a  cost  of  £578,944. 

A  eeturn  has  been  issued  showing  the  various 
modes  of  exit  from  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  A  memorandum,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  return,  states  that  it  is  taken  from 
the  statements  supplied  by  the  managers,  verified 
by  the  officers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment. It  appears  from  the  return  that  in  every 
theatre  there  is  a  separate  and  independent  exit 
for  each  class  of  the  audience — viz.,  1,  stalls  and 
dress  circle ;  2,  pit ;  3,  gallery ;  irrespective  of 
what  are  termed  "  extra  exits"  ;  while,  in  almost 
all  cases,  there  are  several  means  of  egress  from 
each  part  of  the  house.  By  the  terms  of  the 
licence  granted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
manager  is  held  responsible  that  they  shall  be 
always  available  in  case  of  need. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  useful  or  more 
business-like  trade  catalogue  than  one  just  sent 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Sandell  and  Co.,  of 
Waterloo  Bridge-road.  This  well-known  firm 
of  timber  merchants  keep  one  of  the  largest 
stocks  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  catalogue 
is  of  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
character.  Their  lists  and  diagrams  of  Swedish 
doors  and  steam-struck  mouldings  are  especially 
worth  attention,  and  no  architect  or  builder  can 
fail  to  find  the  book  useful.  It  contains  600  il- 
lustrations, very  well  executed. 

An  application  of  an  unusual  character  came 
before  the  Chester  Consistory  Court,  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week.  It  was  stated  that  Christ 
Church,  Winsford,  a  building  constructed  hy  the 


trustees  of  the  River  Weaver  Navigation,  under 
the  powers  of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  "  for 
the  accommodation  of  wateimen  "  has,  from 
the  sinking  of  the  ground  at  Winsford  owing  to 
brine-pumping,  become  quite  untenable,  and 
has  been  closed  as  dangerous  by  the  Winsford 
Local  Board.  The  incumbent,  supported  by 
the  Weaver  Navigation  trustees,  now  appeal  to 
the  court  for  a  faculty  to  remove  the  gallery 
and  alter  parts  of  the  church,  and  to  reconstruct 
the  building  upon  a  framework  of  iron  pillars, 
by  means  of  which  the  church  might  be  gradu- 
ally raised  by  hydraulic  power  or  screw-jacks, 
should  any  further  sinkings  occur.  The  walla 
of  the  new  structure  are  proposed  to  be  of  wood, 
covered  on  the  outer  faces  with  tiles,  and  the 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  £1,500.  No  opposi- 
tion being  offered  the  faculty  was  decreed  on 
the  terms  of  citation . 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  held  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  on  Wednesday  last,  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  E.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  a  favourable 
report  was  presented  by  the  council  on  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  institute  during  the  past  year. 
Particular  attention  was  drawn  to  the  ordinary 
meetings  held  by  the  institute  for  the  reading  of 
papers  and  discussions  upon  subjects  relating  to 
sanitary  science,  which  papers  and  discussions  are 
published  in  the  yearly  volume  of  Transactions. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
institute,  and  the  ceuncil  and  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  being  president. 

A  Blue-book  has  been  issued,  containing  a 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
to  the  31st  of  December,  1880.  When  the  scale 
of  the  maps  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  in  1854-5,  increased  to  25in.  to  a 
mile  for  the  cultivated  districts,  the  counties  of 
England  then  remaining  to  be  surveyed  (Cum- 
berland, Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  North- 
umberland) were  published  on  this  scale.  When 
this  was  done  a  re-survey  on  the  25in.  scale  of 
the  rest  of  England  was  begun.  The  mineral 
districts  of  North  Wales,  Cheshire,  and  North 
Shropshire  have  been  surveyed  and  published  on 
the  25in.  scale ;  portions  of  those  of  North 
Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
South  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Gloucestershire  have 
been  published,  and  the  remaining  parts  of 
those  districts  and  that  of  Leicestershire  are  in 
progress.  The  mineral  district  of  Worcester- 
shire and  South  Staffordshire  has  been  com- 
menced. The  south-eastern  counties,  includ- 
ing Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex,  have  been  published  on 
this  scale,  and  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Wiltshire  are  in  progress.  The  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  being  surveyed  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Office.  The  sheets  on  the 
scale  of  25in.  to  a  mile  are  reduced  by  photo  - 
graphy  to  that  of  6in.  to  a  mile,  and  a  map  is 
published  on  that  scale.  Scotland  has  been 
surveyed  on  the  25in.  scale  (with  the  exception 
of  the  uncultivated  parts,  which  are  on  the 
6in.),  and  Ireland  on  the  6in.  The  surveys  of 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  complete.  Until 
1855  large  towns  were  surveyed  on  a  scale  of 
5ft.  to  a  mile.  Since  then  a  scale  of  about  10ft. 
to  a  mile  has  been  adopted  for  towns  having 
more  than  4,000  inhabitants.  It  is  expected 
that  the  whole  survey  will  be  completed  by 
1890.  Out  of  a  total  area  of  59,470  square 
miles  in  England  aud  Wales,  34,696  square 
miles  have  been  surveyed,  1,672  having  been 
done  last  year. 

The  attention  of  the  WTutechapel  District 
Board  of  Works  has  been  called  to  various  com- 
plaints made  to  their  Sanitary  Department 
respecting  the  overcrowding  and  indecent  occu- 
pation of  houses  in  the  district  by  the  lodgment 
of  emigrants  who  are  in  course  of  transit  from 
the  Continent  to  America  and  other  places.  It 
appears  the  emigrants  are  consigned  in  large 
companies,  numbering  hundreds  at  a  time,  to 
agents  in  London,  who,  pending  the  departure 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers,  undertake  to  provide 
the  people  with  food  and  lodging  at  a  fixed 
price  per  head.  The  result  is  a  great  over- 
crowding of  both  sexes  in  the  purlieus  of  White - 
chapel  adjacent  to  the  docks.  The  sanitary 
inspector  reported  to  the  Whitechapel  Board  of 
Works  at  their  last  meeting  that,  in  company 
with  the  police  authorities,  he  had  visited 
several  houses  in  which  the  emigrants  were 
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lodged,  and  found  them  much  overcrowded, 
there  being,  in  some  instances,  as  little  as  190 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  person.  In  a  room 
at  No.  19,  Grace's -alley,  he  found  a  quantity  of 
straw  upon  the  floor,  and  upon  this  a  number 
of  emigrants  of  both  sexes  had  been  sleeping  at 
4d.  per  head  per  night.  There  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  furniture  in  the  room.  Notices  were 
ordered  to  be  served  upon  the  various  persons 
who  "  accommodate  "these  emigrants  that  each 
room  only  be  permitted  to  be  used  by  the 
number  allowed  by  the  law,  and  that  a  breach 
of  the  Lodging-house  Regulations  will  involve 
prosecution  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  fifty-fifth  election  of  pensioners  at  the 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution  took  .place  on 
Thursday  last.  The  following  were  the  successful 
candidates: — Thomas  Gregory  Bartlett,  aged  Go 
(second  application),  3,616  votes;  John  Fage, 
aged  67  (second  application),  3,379;  James 
Pilgrim,  aged  GO  (second  application),  2,808; 
Anne  Boulton,  aged  62  (fourth  application), 
3,672  ;  and  Selina  Thomas,  aged  75  (fourth 
application),  3,040.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider, 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  scrutineers 
were  Messrs.  Thos.  Stirling  and  P.  W.  Keeble. 


CHIPS. 

The  series  of  lectures  on  "  Sanitary  Plumbing," 
now  in  course  of  delivery  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
Mr.  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  is  to  be  repeated.  The 
second  lecture,  which  is  to  be  given  on  June  1,  will 
be  repeated  at  the  same  place  on  June  3.  The  date 
for  the  repetition  of  the  remaining  lectures  will  be 
announced  hereafter.  Tickets  can  be  had  at  the 
publishing  office  of  the  Buii/dino  News,  31,  Tavi- 
stcck-street,  as  before. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  at  Halstead,  Essex,  on 
Monday  week,  it  was  resolved  to  take  steps  for 
enlarging  the  parish  church,  by  the  addition  of  a 
chancel,  aisle,  and  organ-chamber,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £2,400. 

The  select  vestry  of  Bichmond,  Surrey,  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Homersham,  C.E.,  their  consult- 
ing engineer  for  water  supply,  a  recommendation 
to  deepen  the  existing  well  in  lieu  of  constructing  a 
second  and  separate  one  as  originally  proposed. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  a  reduction  of  £2,000  in 
favour  of  the  change,  and  the  vestry  have  decided 
to  adopt  the  new  scheme,  provided  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  be  obtained. 

A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
St.  James's  Church,  Devizes,  to  the  memory  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  99th  Regiment  who  fell  in 
the  Zulu  War. 

The  parish  church  of  Limpenhoe,  Norfolk,  which 
had  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated  state,  is  under- 
going restoration.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  of  Yar- 
mouth, is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hawes,  of  Nor- 
wich, is  the  contractor. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  held  at  Weston-super- 
Mare,  before  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  re- 
lative to  an  application  from  the  Weston  local 
board  of  health  for  sanction  to  borrow  £28,000  for 
purchasing,  laying  out,  and  improving  certain 
lands  of  public  use,  and  as  public  walks  and  plea- 
sure-grounds. Great  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
scheme,  and  eventually  the  promoters  proposed  to 
adopt  a  modified  soheme,  on  which  the  inspector 
will  also  report,  as  well  as  on  the  original  proposi- 
tion. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing-, 

most  ann-.  able,  and  the  pi  t-ventiveof  FEVERS,  MI  IOUSNESS. 
CMALL  l'OX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  bv  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Uic  no  tubstitute  —  I  Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Ointment  is  not  only  fitted  for  heal- 
ing  sores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  ailments,  but  rubbed 
upon  the  abdomen  it'  acts  as  a  derivative,  and  thus  displays  the 
utmost  salutary  influence  over  stomachic  disorders  ;  derange 
mcntsofthe  liver,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  other  in- 
testine inconveniences  which  mar  man's  comfort. — 'lAdvt.] 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tuesday. — National  Health  Society.    "  The  Science  and 

Ait  of    Sanitary   PlumbiDg."    By  S. 

Stevens  Hellyer.   Lecture  No.  2,  "Joints 

and  I'ipe  Bending."    Society  of  Arts 

room.  7.30p.m. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    "  The 

Production  of  Paraffin  and  l'arallin  Oil." 

By  R.  H.  Brunton,  M.Inst. C.  E.   8  p.rn. 
Wednesday.— British  Arebicological  Association.  "Mer- 
maids."   By  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A. 

Scot.     "Articles  Found   in  London." 

By  Rev.  8.  M.  Mayhew.   8  p.m. 
Thui.sday.  — St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.    "  Old  St. 

Paul's  and  Some  of  its  Surroundings." 

By  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D., 

F.8.A.   7.30  p.m. 
Society  for  the  Fine  Arts.    "  Musical 

Lecture."   By  Alfred  S.  Gilbeit.   8  p.m. 
J'uiDAv.— Royal  Institution.    "Magnetic  Disturbance- , 

Aurorri!  and  Earth  Currcnte."    By  Prof. 

W.O.Adams,  M.A.F.R.B.   9  p.m. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Cardiff. — The  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages 
amongst  the  men  employed  by  Mr.  Hill,  contractor 
for  the  new  docks,  virtually  ceased  on  Friday, 
fresh  bodies  of  men  having  como  in  under  police 
protection,  at  the  rates  refused  by  the  old  hands, 
some  of  whom  also  returned  to  work. 

Greenock.— Messrs.  Robert  Steele  and  Co., 
shipbuilders  and  engineers,  announce  that  on  and 
after  this  day  (Friday)  they  will  give  the  joiners  in 
their  employment  an  advance  of  7£  per  cent,  on  the 
present  rate  of  wages. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—  [Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country.— [Advt.] 


BATH 

BOX 


STONE 


GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
FOR  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.) 


TENDERS. 


[Advt. 


•»*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender — it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Aberdare.— For  fencing-in  the  recreation-ground  at 
Aberdare  Fark,  for  the  local  board  :— 

Reed,  O,  Aberdare  (accepted). 

Addlestone  .— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence 
for  Mr.  J.  J.  Bates,  at  Addlestone,  Surrey,  according  to 
plans,  specifications,  and  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R. 
Tomlinson,  architect,  of  Gunnersbury,  London,  W  :— 

Bottomley,  A.  and  Co   £1,100   0  0 

Martin,  J   1,050   0  0 

LyfordG.   990   0  0 

Brown  and  Park    975   0  0 

Brown   950   0  0 

Parker   870   0  0 

Wan-   ...     '  ...         857   0  0 

Aneeley,  S.E.— For  organ-chamber,  &c.,  at  Kilmorey 
House,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Meager.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  26, 
Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  architect  :— 

Hollidge  and  Stuart  (accepted)     ...     £223   0  0 

Bangor.— For  erecting  a  police-station,  Bangor.  Mr. 
John  Thomas,  county  surveyor : — 

Williams,  D.,  Carnarvon   £2,888  0  0 

Morris,  O.,  Carnarvon    2,789  0  0 

Jones,  E..  Llanwnda  (accepted)  ..  2.788  0  0 

Thomas,  W.,  Bangor    2,670  0  0 

Roberts,  Bethesda   2,455  0  0 

County  Surveyor's  estimate  ...  2,750  0  0 

Battersea.-Foi-  alterations  to  Nos.  7,9,  tl,  and  13, 
York-road,  Battersea.  Messrs.  Muggeridge  and  Powell, 
architects  :— 

Castle    697   0  0 

Pyke    675   0  0 

Whitby   480  0  0 

Fisher  (accepted)    469   0  0 

Birmingham. — For  the  erection  of  omnibus  shed  and 
stabling  in  Highgate-street,  for  the  Birmingham  Tram- 
ways and  Omuibus  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  T.  J.  I'erry, 
architect : — 

Hulbert    £2,298   5  4 

Bennett    L997   0  O 

Pritchard    1,788  0  0 

Cottrell  (accepted)   1,743  0  0 

Brentford. — For  the  fitting  up  of  premises  in  High- 
street,  Brentford,  as  a  Coffee  Tavern,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  Coffee  Taverns  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  A. 
Burr,  10,  Oueen-square,  W.C.,  architect  :— 

Smith,  W.  H   £279  17  6 

Hogben,  T.,  3,  City-road    245   0  0 

Brixton.— For  warehouse,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevens.   Mr.  C.  V.  Hunter,  architect  :— 

Peacock   £870  0  0 

Row    '25  0  0 

Cooper    715   0  0 

Tack  Bros   707   0  0 

Mallet    695   0  0 

Harris    686  0  0 

Cass  and  Beldon    C10   0  0 

Higgs,  F   624   0  0 

Cupar,  N.B.— For  a  new  drain  from  the  Cemetery,  for 
the  Cupar  police  commission  :— 

Marr,  John  (accepted)    £79   11  0 


Camberwell,  S.E.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  tranefened  depaitment  (late  Emmanuel  Church 
School)  of  the  school  in  Camberwell-road,  to  tit  it  for  use 
as  an  infants'  department,  for  the  London  School  Board  : 

Higgs  and  Hill    £1,389   0  0 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,  Lewisham  (accepted)     1,333   0  0 

[Cost  of  general  additions  and  alterations,  £953 ; 
covered  playground  for  girls  and  infants,  £100;  levelliog 
and  tar-paving,  £180,  new  w.c.'s  for  infants,  £100; 
total,  £1,333.] 

Carnarvon.— For  new  infirmary,  Sec  ,  at  the  Carnarvon 
Union  workhouse.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Ingleton,  11, 
Market-street,  Carnarvon,  architects  and  surveyors  : — 

Thomas,  Bangor    £3,171   0  0 

Jones.  E.,  Llanwnda    2,950  0  0 

Edwards,  H.,  Cae  Athw    2  947   0  0 

Morris,  O.,  Carnarvon    2,897   0  0 

Williams,  R.  R  ,  Carnarvon      ...      2,791   0  0 

Williams,  D.,  Carnarvon   2,578   0  0 

Roberts,  Bethesda   2,290   0  0 

Architects'  Estima'e    2,600  0  O 

Deptkord.— For  lh>-  c  nstruction  of  a  relief  sewer  from 
the  Broadway,  Deptford,  to  Lee-bridge,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.E., 
engineer  to  the  board  :  — 

Cooke,  and  Co   £31,000   0  0 

Dickinson,  C   33,330   0  0 

Weave,  J.  W   31,463  0  0 

Ridley,  T.  D   30,990   0  O 

Webster,  W   30,533   0  0 

Anderson,  A.  and  D   30,800  0  0 

Kellett  and  Bentley    29,300   0  0 

Nowell  and  Robson    27,500  0  O 

MowlemandCo   27,396  0  O 

Etheridge  and  Acock    22,47  5  0  O 

Simmons,  J   21,430  0  0 

Dover.— For  new  coach-house,  stables,  and  dwelling- 
house,  Castle-street,  Dover,  for  Messrs.  Packham  : — 

Parks,  G.,  Dover    £1,445   0  0 

Bourne,  J.,  Dover   1,395   0  0 

Lewis,  G  ,  Dover    1,350   0  0 

Adcock,  W.  J.,  Dover    1,340  0  0 

Richardson,  H.,  Dover    1,322   0  0 

Wiles,  AV.  J.  and  Co.,  Dover     ...      1,287   0  0 

Denne,  G.  H.,  Deal   1,239   0  0 

Stiff,  H.,  Dover  (accepted)        ...      1,217   0  0 

Dowle,  T.  W.,  Dover    1,200   0  0 

Dover.— For  rebuilding  premises,  24,  Market-square, 
Dover,  for  the  Dover  Conservative  Club  :  — 

Adcock,  W.  J.  (accepted)   £2,400  0  0 

Dulwich.— For  compressed  asphalte  footway  paviDgin 
Dulwich,  for  the  Camberwell  vestry  :  — 

French  Asphalte  Co.  (accepted)  at  £1,274  for  Collegc- 
road,  £1,497  for  Dulwich-wood-park,  £1,368  for  Farquhar- 
road,  and  £182  for  Jasper-road. 

Great  Bowden.— For  small  cotbige  at  Great  Bowden, 
Market  Harborough.  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  Welling- 
borough, architect  :  — 

Henson,  G.,  WelliDgboro'  (accepted)    £235  15  0 

Grove  Park,  S.E.  —  For  alterations  to  Inglewood 
House,  Grove  Park,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Hunter,  architect  :— 

GillowandCo   £165  10  0 

Pritchard,  W.  H   322  0  0 

Fonsford    247   0  0 

Horton   185   0  0 

Total  estimate,  £1,219. 
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GiTiSBOROUGii,  Yorkshire.— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  church,  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Admiral  Chaloner.  Messrs.  Armfield  and  Bottomley, 
1,  Zetland-road,  Middlesbrough,  and  at  Whitby,  archi- 
tects :  — 

Inglis,  F.,  Guisborough    £1,541  11  6 

Johnston,  J.,  Middlesbrough  ...  1,430  0  0 
Yeo,  W.  O,  Middl-sbrough      ...       1,300   0  O 

Dickinson,  T.,  Saltburn    1.292  16  3 

Brown,  J.,  Guisborough   1,284  15  O 

Cass,  U.,  Guisborough  (accepted)  1,2S0  15  0 
Sturdy,  J.  R.  &  W.,  Middlesbro'  1,280  0  0 
Heckle,  Bros.,  Guisborough      ...      1,209  1Q  0 
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Hic.nAM  Ferrf.es. — For  cottages  and  shops  at  Higham 
Feneis.  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  Wellingborough,  archi- 
tect:— 

Grcea,  G.  H  ,  Wellingborough   ...     £1,700  10  0 
(Accepted,  with  additions.) 

Hi.  tHfl  \tk. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Greenfield 
Lodge,  Highgate,  for  Mrs.  J.  Rooth.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
2,  Fen-court,  E.C  ,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied :  — 

North  Bros   £813  0  0 

Beed,  A   832   0  0 

Hosliings,  G  

Htarle  and  Son  

Abrahams,  E.  (accepted)  ... 

London*,  S.E. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos. 
12Sandl30,  New  Kent-road,  S.E.,  for  Mrs.  Thwaites. 
Messrs.  Muggtridge  and  Powell,  architects  :  — 

Suter    £390  0  0 

Whitby   300   0  0 

Burman  (accepted)    297    0  0 

London,  W.—Forcompleting  houses  atPortobello-road, 
Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  E.  P.  Lan  lon  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Tatham.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  and  Cobb,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, Sivoy  House,  115,  Stiand,  W.  C.  : — 

Sanders,  F   £365  0  0 

Williamson,  J   280  0  0 

King,  D   275  0  0 

Baker,  J   248  0  0 

SieelBrcs   190  0  0 

London,  E.— For  the  rebuilding  of  a  warehouse  in  Bevis 
Marks,  for  Mr.  Deputy  Stapleton.  Messrs.  Hammack 
and  Lambeit,  architects  :— 


827  0  0 
793  0  0 
758    0  0 


Cocks,  J.  and  H. 
Cubitt,  W.  ... 
Johnson,  J.  H. 


£1,565  0  0 
1,195   0  0 
993   0  0 


London,  W.C.— For  the  construction  of  a  brick  sewer  in 
Guildford-street,  Russell-square,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  W.  Bazalgette,  engineer  to 
the  board  :— 

Alldred,  G.,  Hammersmith  (accepted),  £2,245. 

Maesteg.— For  forming  a  reservoir  at  Tonna,  for  the 
Maesteg  Local  Board  : — 

Hughes,  Win.  (accepted),  on  schedule  of  prices. 

Market  Hakborough.— For  small  house  at  Market 
Harborough.  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  Wellingborough, 
architect  : — 

Henson,  G.,  Wellingboro'  (accepted)    £507  14  6 

Notting  Hill. — For  new  wine-cellars,  and  other  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  at  92,  High-street,  Notting  Hill 
Gate,  for  Messrs.  George  Lawrence  and  Hons.  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Protheroe,  10,  Great  Queen-street  West- 
minster, architects ; — 

Macey,  J.  M.,  and  Sons  (accepted)  £500. 
Rushden. — For  new  wayside  tavern,  Rushden.  Mr. 
W.  Talbot  Brown,  Wellingborough,  architect  :  — 

Adams  and  Lovell    £671  14  0 

Underwood,  J   820    0  0 

Hudson  and  Stevens   768  15  0 

MilUr,  F   755    0  0 

Green,  G.  H   735    0  0 

Sparrow,  H   707    0  0 

Bayes,  G.  &  Hacksley,  WelliDgboro'"      679   0  0 
"Accepted. 


£15,531 
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0 

14,131 

0 

0 

13,889 

0 

0 

13,683 

0 

0 

13,650 

0 

0 

13,464 

0 

0 

13,130 

0 

0 

Newinoton,  S.E.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  1,400  children  on  a  site  in 
Mina-road,  Old  Kent-road,  for  the  London  School  Board. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  archieect  to  the  board  :  — 

Lathey  Bros.   

Marsland,  J  

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son 

Higgs  and  Hill   

Braid  and  Co  

Staines  and  Son   

Nightingale,  B.  E  

Shepherd,  W  

Jerrard,  S.  J.   

Chappell,  J.  T  

Kirk  and  Randall  

Wall,  C,  Lot's-road,  Chelsei" 
'Accepted. 

[Cost  of  site  (area  19,213  square  feet),  £4,G01  7s.  3d.  ; 
(n)  cost  of  school  buildings  only  (including  closets), 
£11,740  ;  (6)  cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £402  ; 
(c)  cost  of  boundary-walls  aud  gates,  £638 ;  (d)  cost  of 
teachers'  rooms,  £300 ;  (?)  cost  of  schoolkeeper's  house, 
£50;  total,  £13,130.  Cost  per  head  of  (a),  £8  7s.  8d.  ; 
total  cost  per  head,  £9  7s.  Cd.] 

SorjTinvARK.— For  removing  the  dust  and  trade  refuse, 
duriDg  a  period  of  three  years,  for  St.  Olave's  district 
board  of  works  :  — 

Back  (accepted)    £2,590  per  year. 

[The  present  contract  was  taken  by  E.  Reddin  at  £2,399 
per  year.] 

Taunton.  —  For  a  pair  of  semi-detached  dwelling- 
houses,  to  be  built  on  the  Elms  Nursery  Estate,  Taunton, 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  Bale,  and  Mr.  A.  Chapman.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Samson,  Taunton,  architect; — 

Templeman.W   £2,538   0  0 

Spiller,  H.  J   ,   2,440   0  0 

Dinham  and  Terrier*    2,370  0  0 

*  Accepted  with  modifications. 

Tfignhouth.— For  the  building  of  new  Congregational 


Hayman,  S.  J.  XJ.,  Teignmouth  ... 

£4,634 

0 

0 

Esworthy,  Teisnmouth   

4,676 

0 

0 

Estcort,  Gloucester  

4,500 

0 

0 

Jones,  D.  C.  and  Co.,  Gloucester 

4,306 

0 

0 

Stacey  and  Rabbage,  Newton 

4,081 

0 

0 

Slocombe,  F.,  Teignmouth 

4,044 

0 

0 

Gibson,  Exeter   

3,971 

0 

0 

Nicholls,  J.  and  Son,  Liskeard  ... 

3,920 

0 

0 

Stevens  and  Bastow,  Bristol 

3,877 

0 

0 

Foaden,  Ashburton  

3,840 

0 

0 

Andrews,  E.,  Teignmouth 
Howell  and  Son,  Bristol  

3,655 

0 

0 

3,614 

0 

0 

Truro,  Cornwall.— For  additions  to  attics  and  new 
roof  of  dwelling-house,  for  Mi-.  Edward  Sharp,  surgeon, 
Truro.   Mr.  W.  Clemens,  architect : — 

Julian,  J.  N.  and  Sons  (accepted)...     £250   0  0 

Worcester. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  three 
new  dwelling-houses  and  shops,  Pump-street,  Worcester, 
for  Mr.  J.  A.  Steward.  Mr.  John  Henry  Williams,  archi- 
tect, Green  Hill,  Worcester  :  — 

Wood  and  Son,  Worcester         ...    £1,957   0  0 

Kendrick,  J.,  Worcester   1,950   0  0 

Wells  and  Son,  Worcester   1,760  0  0 

Osborn,  T.,  Malvern    1.694   0  0 

Bourne,  J.,  Worcester    1,675  0  0 

Dixon  Brotheis,  Worcester*       ...      1,645   0  0 
♦Accepted. 


Woodi'ord.-  For  alteration*  and  additions  to  Wensley 
House,  Woodford,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Cook.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
2,  Fen-court,  B.C.,  architect.    Quantities  not  supplied  ;  — 

Abrahams,  E   £791   0  0 

Reed,  A   7/js   0  0 

North  Bros,  (accepted)    630  0  0 

Walham  Green.— For  stabling,  shop3,  &c,  at  Fat- 
ham-road,  Walham  Green,  for  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company.  Mr.  Tosh,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Bolton  : — 

Button   £5,.W  10 

Cardus   4,467  o 

Julian  ...    4,423 

Garrod   4,263 

Lucas  and  Son    i  ,250 

Kicheirs  and  Mount    4,172 

Richardson,  J.  0   4,150 

Ward  and  Limbic   3,719 

Beale  (accepted)    3,691 

Westminster.— For  rebuilding  the  Green  Coat  Boy 
public-house,  f  ,r  Messrs.  Wati.ey  and  Co.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Batterbury  and  Huxley  :  — 

Collinson    £3,380   0  0 

Kiddle  and  Sons    3,265   0  0 

Greenwood,  J.  and  J   3,197   0  0 

AshbyBros   3,145   0  0 

Anley,  J.  (»ccepted)    3,137   0  0 

Wrexham.— For  main  drainage  works,  for  the  town- 
ships of  Acton  and  Stansty,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Messrs.  Isaac  Shone  and  Alfred  C.  Baugh, 
engineers : — 

Harris,  J.  A.,  Shrewsbury  

Fawkes  Bros.,  Liverpool  

Rogers,  W.,  AVrexham   

Beasley  and  Rowland,  Flint 

Raynor,  G.  G.,  Bootle   

Roberts,  J.,  Chester  

Davies  Bros.,  Wrexham  

Jeffreys,  R.,  Colwyn  Biy  

Samuel,  W.  E.,  Wrexham 
Carter  and  Winter,  Liverpool  .. 

Owen,  B.,  Wrexham   

Kirk,  T„  Chester   

Dovener,  J.,  Stoke-on-Trent 

Bozson,  G.,  Manchester  

Turner,  R.  &  Sons,  Warrington* 

Engineer's  Estimate   

"Accepted. 
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BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,UM1TED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

 »  

Bath  Stone. — Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSI0N,NEWARKSTREET' BATH. 

Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.    Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 
—1  Advt.] 
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PARQUET  FLGORSfiaS, 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 
Immense  Stock  always  ready   for  Laying 


•  i 

;  '  :  .  ■ 

WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Specia  1 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY 


THIN  PARQUET 


Turpin's  Patcntl.  5-16  inch  thick,  prepared  on 
deal  back  laminations,  equal  in  wear  to  inch. 
P^iid  Parquet.   Used  for  Veneering  old  existing 
deal  floor9,  and  is  6usceptihle  of  removal  at  pleasure.  Sec  Construction. 


ORNAMTJNTAL 
PARQUET. 


DEAL 
BACKING 


TJROYIDE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 

JL  ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN  ! 

A  fixed  sum  incase  of  death  by  accident, and  a  weekly  allowance 
in  the  event  of  injury,  may  be  secured  by  a  policy  of  the 

railway  Passengers'  assurance  company. 

The  oljcst  and  largest  Cymp  inv,  insurine  against  Accidents  of  all 
kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNARD,  Chairman.  Subscribed 
<  apital,  £1,omj,oj>j.  Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve.  £230,800, 
Moderate  rremiums.   Bonus  allowed  to  insurers  after  five  years. 

£1.630,000  has  been  paid  as  Compensation. 
Apply  to  the  Cle  rks  at  the  Railway  Citations,  the  Local  Agents, 
and  West  tnd  Office,  8,  Grand  Hotel-buildings,  Charing  Cross, 

orC4,  Cornhill,  London. 
 WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Seer  etftrv. 

EPITOME  of  PATENT  LAW  and 
Information  as  to  the  Registration  of  Designs  and 
Trade  Harks,"  by  H.  H.  Banyard,  Solicitor  and  Patent  A^ent, 
gratis  to  InTcnto-s  on  application,  or  post  free.  Patents  ob- 
tained at  moot  moderate  charges.  Infringements  investigated 
and  opinion'*  Riven.  The  sale  of  Patents  negotiated.  Provisional 
protection,  £%H9.—  4l,  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  Doctor's  Commons, 
London.  

TTOU8E  FILTRATION. — The  atten- 

J.  JL  tlon  of  Architect*  ami  Builders  iseal'ed  toBailey-Dentons 
S)St*mof  Aerated  Filtration.  Thes-  self-supplying  Filters  are 
mode  for  houses  of  all  bizet  by  DOULTON  and  CO.,  Lambeth,  at 
low  price*. 


BRICKS  of  Good  Quality  and  Full- 
eize.  STOCKS,  27s.  GRIZZLES,  23s.  Nearest 
for  carting  to  West  of  London,  Notting  Hill, 

&c. 

1UBBS'  Brickfields,  Wood  lane,  close  to 
the  Wormwood  Scrubbs  Station  and  North 
Pole-road  ;  and  Latimer-road,  Notting  Hill. 


NOW  READY. 
HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
VOL.  XXXIX. 

OF  TEE 

BUILDING  NEWS, 

PRICE  TWELVE  SHILLINGS. 
Order  at  once  of  any  bookseller,  as  only  a  limited 
number  are  bound  up. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  DEALERS  in 
BUILDING  MATERIALS.— To  be  SOLD  cheap,  SIX 
BUNNEtTSllEVOLVIKG  SHUTTERS.  Four  are  10  feet  long 
by  7  feet  wide;  one  is  12  feet  by  7  feet,  with  doors  ;  and  one  12 
feet  by  5  feet.  Also  two  Three  inch  Shafts,  15  feet  long,  with 
Brackets  and  Gear- work.  Also  ten  Iron  Window  Guards— five 
half  inch  with  one-and-a-half  inch  frames,  8  feet  high  by  5  feet 
a  inches  wide  :  and  five  of  live-eighths, 7  feet  high  bv  4  feet  wide. 
—  \pply  to  Mr.  LOVE,  Carpenter  Belle  Sauvage  W  orks,Ludgate 
hill,  London,  E.C.   


THE  AYLESEORD  POTTERY  COM- 
PANT  are  prepared  to  supply  GAULT  BRICKS,  ROOF- 
ING and  RIDGE  T1I.F.S  plait*  and  ornamental,  red  ar.d  dark', 
SALT  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES,  CHIMNEY 
POTS,  AGRICULTURAL  PIPES,  &c.  in  Trucks  at  Ajlesford 
Station  (S.E.R.).  or  in  Barges  at  the  Works. 

For  Prices,  JSC,  apply  to  THOMAS  ST  AN  FIELD ,  Aylesford 
Pottery  Company,  153.  York-road,  Lambeth;  or  to  JOSEPH 
H  AMB'LT.T.  at  the  Works.  Avlesford.  near  Maidstone.  Kent 


T  R  0  N     CHURCH.— WANTED  to 

1_  HIRE,  an  IRON  CHURCH  or  CHAPEL, to  seat  about  101 
Can  any  of  vour  readers  kindlv  inform  me  if  such  can  be  got  and 
where  ?-AddrfSS.  R  E  B..  Hm.DiKr.  Xia  >  Office.  . 


rPO  be  SOLD,  a  good  strong  service- 

1  able  LIFTIN3  ENGINE,  in  thorough  working  order,  and 
with  every  modern  improvement— Apply  at  Worlcs,  Christ 
Church,  Wornington-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 
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WANTED. 

ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

XX.   Junior  A-sistant  desires  ENGAGEMENT.   General  work- 

j u «r (  drawings,  d t- 1 ; i i  1  > ,  &c.    Terms  moderate.  B.,  Mrs  Doncastor, 

^  tationer,  silver-street,  Lincln. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS. 

1  —WANTED,  in  a  good  office,  SITU  ATION  as  Improver. 
First- class  references.  Five  years'  experience.  Salary  not  so 
much  an  object  as  improvement. —  Address,  G.  SLINN,  Endon, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

PAINTERS  and  PAPERHANGERS. 

i  — WANTED,  gond  steady  Workmen.— Apply,  CHAS. 
WAILF.S,  Painter,  &C..68.  North -si rcot,  Leeds. 

IJAiNTEKS,  Paperhangers,  Grainers, 

JL  &c. — WANTED,  icveral  good  Workmen— Apply,  ROBT. 
HOYLE.  Painter.  Armley. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

1  Builder  of  capital  ami  reputation  will  give  a  liberal  Bonus 
to  anyone  who  will  introduce  him  work  (directly  or  indirectly), 
private  or  competition.— Apply  by  letter  to  J.,  35,  Glouccatcr- 
road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

A  KCHITACTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

XX  ENGAGEMENT  WANTED  by  an  experienced  quantity 
and  measuring  clerk.  Well  up  in  detail  and  working  drawings, 
levelling,  surveying,  buibiera'  accounts,  and  general  ethic? 
routine.  Liverpool  or  di«.tri  t  preferred.— For  particulars  apply 
to  G.  H.  D  ,  care  of  C.  Birchall.  Advertising  A  gent,  Liverpool. 

A  1 JN  1  hi  it  b. —  WAIN  liljD,  (iUOi) 

_l_  Painters  and  Paperhangers.  Good  wages  for  competent 
men. — Wm.  K.K1KHAW,  Mradford-road,  Oewsbury. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS,  LAND  AGENTS, 

1  and  BUILDERS.— WANTED,  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
Man  (age  28),  a  SITUATION  as  Clerk  of  Works.  Building  Bur- 
draughtsman,  working  and  detail  drawings,  specifbati jns  Esti- 
mate^, supervision  of  workmen,  Ac.  Highest  references.— R.  L., 
Park  House,  Hornserks,  B'dcfmd. 

PAINTERS,  -fee— WANTED,  on  Mon- 

J_  day  next,  12  sober,  steady  men.  Chieflv  outside  work. 
—Apply,  first  by  letter,  to  Mr.    F.  TAYLOR,  Builder  and 

Decorator,  UxbrHfie. 

A  S8ISTANT  (Architect  and  Civil  En- 

l\  gincer's).  Good  Draughtsman.  Can  design.  Has  a 
general  knowledge  of  quantities.  Can  survey  and  level.  Two 
guineas  a  week  —A.  H  ol'GH,  l<;,  Au-tin  Friars,  EC. 

PAINTERS  WANTED  for  best  In- 

JL     tenor  Work. -DA  VEY  BROTHERS,  Dorkinr;. 

A  SSISTANT  (Architect's),    desires  a 

XJL  RE- ENGAGEMENT.  Working  and  d<tail  drawings, 
snrreying,  perspective,  &C  Excellent  references.  Terms  f>  5s. 
per  week.— Address,  X.  Newsagents.  90.  Southgate-road,  N. 

\/A(JAWUx  ior  the  feon  01  a  (ientle- 

V  man  as  Resident  PUPIL  in  the  Office  of  a  Surveyor  and 
Architect.— For  particulars  apply  to  A.  G.  DEMPSTER,  East- 
bourne. 

PAINTING     BRUSH  MAKERS 

±_      "WANTED.    Must  be  good   workmen.— DAVIS,  Burrow 

and  Sons,  Leeds. 

A  SSiSTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor's 

X\_  General)  wants  RE- ENGAGEMENT  at  once.  Thoroughly 

experienced.  Quantities,  Measuring  up   Superintendence  &e  

ALPHA,  39,  Market-place,  Leicester. 

APPRENTICE    WANTED    to  the 

,i  \  Artistic  Furniture  Graining.  No  premium.— 22,  Fredciick- 
street,  Hampstead  ron,d. 

LjAIJN  1 IJN  (j,  jrapernanging,  Uistemper- 

jL  ing,  at  very  reduced  terms  for  cash,  by  Mr.  MIX,  7,  More- 
ton  -phu-e,  Pimlico,      \V.    Town  or  country. 

"IJAPER   Stainers    and   Embossers. — 

1  WANTED,  a  Man  who  thoroughly  understands  colouring, 
graining,  &c— Apply,  stating  wages  required,  to  Mr.  BROWNE. 
Cledbury  Mortimer,  Salop. 

A  PPRENTJtfOE    WANTED    for  the 

IX  French  Polishing  Trade.  Small  premium  required.  Also 
jouth,  about  16  years  (not  apprentice).  Wages  to  commence  7*. 
per  week.  Good  opportunity  for  learning  French  polishing.— W. 
NEWMAN,  78,  J  udd-strect, 'Euston-road  ,  W  C. 

A  PPRENTICE    WANTED  "to"  Learn 

i\  Marble  Work.— Apply,  between  5  and  7  p.m.,  Marble 
Works,  Latimer-t  d.mI  K;i  il  v\  ;i  v  Station,  Netting  Hill. 

A  SSISTANT   (Architect     and  Sur- 

XJl  veyor's.)— Advertiser  seeks  SITUATION  as  above.  Has 
been  5  years  with  a  F.R  I  B.A.,  holding  a  large  and  varied 
practice.  Well  up  in  all  branches  of  office  work.  Good  refer- 
ences—Address, HORACE  GILBERT,  8(1,  Week-street,  Maid- 
stone. 

pAPERHANGEK     (good)  WANTS 

1  JOB  (seaside).  Well  up  in  painting  Four  years' experi - 
ence  from  present  employer.— HODGSON,  4,  Dalyell-road. 
stock  well . 

A  SS18TANT     (Architect    and  Sur- 

XJl  veyor's)  desires  RE- ENGAGEMENT  in  London.  Neat 
perspective  draughtsman,  good  knowledge  of  de- i"ii  consi ruc- 
tion, specitications,  and  quantities.  Sal. try  30s.  per"  w  eek.  Re- 
ferences.—V.,  1,  Heath-terrace,  Lewlsham,  S.E. 

A  PPRENTICE,    BUILDER'S  —  A 

X~\  youth  of  17  desires  a  SITUATION  as  Indoor  Apprentice 
in  the  country.    Premium  to  be  moderate. — THOS.  RUSSELL, 

PLASTERER    WANTS  EMPLOY- 

JL     MENT,  either  day  or  Job.— D.  S.  8.,  11,  Ped worth -road, 

Rotherhithe. 

A  SSISTANT    (Engineer,  Architect, 

XJl.  and  Surveyor's)  desires  EMPLOYMENT  ;  7  years'  practical 
experience.  Age  25.  First  class  surveyor,  leveller,  and  diaughts- 
min  ;  references.  No  objection  abroad.— B.,  43,  Cremorne-street, 
Nottingham. 

4*.  Es<ox -street,  Strand,  W.C. 

AS  CLERK  of  WORKS ;  seven  years 

i\  in  last  situation.  Been  engaged  on  large  works.  Well 
versed  in  preparing  details,  measuring  up,  taking  off  quantities, 
surveys,  and  preparing  models.  Great  experience  in  sanitary 
arrangements  and  ventilation. — R.  A.,  18,  Foley-street.  W. 

PLASTERERS.— WANTED,   a  few 

r     gond  Plasterers.— Apply  to  T.  C.  TATTERS  ALL.  Wakefield 

PLASTERING— To  Country  Builders, 

JL  &c. —WANTED,  to  take  PLASTERING,  or  as  aWorking 
Foreman,  by  a  thorough  practical  and  energetic  Man.  Highest 
reSsj'ences. — J.  ELLISS.  1'*,  Grovedale-road,  Upper  Holloway,  N 

A  RCH1TE0TUKAL  DRAUGHTS- 

.XA_  MAN,  neat  and  accurate,  seeks  ENGAGEMENT,  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  Knowledge  of  quantities,  perspective, 
surveying,  and  iron  construction  — Address,  A.  B.,  Keeley's 
Hotel,  61,  Euston-road.  W.C. 

|>RICKljAxJirR,  Plasterer,  Slater,  &c. 

1  )  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT.  Wages  moderate. — K., 61,  Hall- 
place.  Ede™are-road. 

PLUMBERS.-  WANTED,  a  3-Branch 

1  Hand.  One  who  can  fill  up  his  time  in  painting.— Apply 
to  D.  GRIGGS,  Plumber.  &e..  Lower  Norwood. 

TT»  PTf!¥T,AYTNft  POTNTTNft- 
I  r  J v  i  v. iv  l  a  1  1 11  v r ,  _i_  \ j l i\  X-Lii  vjr. — 

1  )  JOBBING  WANTED.  Day  or  piece. — L.,  18,  Norfolk- 
street,  Peckham. 

A    CLEVER  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

XjL  thorough  practical  Assistant  desires  ENGAGEMENT  ;  13 
years'  experience.— T.  F.,  US,  Pi  inces^-road,  Birmingham, 

pLUMBJliR,    Painter,    and  Glazier 

1  WANTED.— Write,  stating  age  and  wages  required,  to  J. 
MARTIN,  Builder,  Addlestone,  surrey. 

A  GERMAN  ARCHITECT,  practical, 

XI  13  years' experience,  well  up  in  construction,  detail,  &c, 
desires  ANY  ENGAGEMENT.  Good  references. —Address,  by 
letter,  NIEWELS,  E?sen  Rhinprussia,  Roland-st.  3. 

13UILDKRS.— WANTED  by  Respect- 

1  9  able  youne  man,  20.  SITUATION  as  Improver  to  builders 
stone  mason's  work.— Address,    G.  SMITH,  Red  Lion-street, 

PLUMBER  (Good)  WANTED. — Apply 

X.  Me  srs.  PEACOCK  BROS,  Builders,  61,  Water-Jane. 
Brixton-rise  ;  or  22,  Tulse  Hill,  8.W. 

TARAUGHTSMAN   (good)   desires  a 

1  I  RE-ENGAGEMENT  (temporary  or  otherw ise).  Well  up 
in  General  and  Detail  Drawing,  Surveying,  Levelling,  Coloured 
or  Etched  Perspectives,  &c.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  H.  A. W., 
11.  Quadrant-grove.  N.W. 

TMPKOVER   (Architect's)  desires  an 

JL  Immediate  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  Builder's  or  Architect's 
office;  4  years'  experience.— Address,  W.  M.,  Watergate  House, 
Bulford,  Amesbury.  Salisbury. 

PARPENTER   and  JOINER  (Good) 

\_J  WANTED  Immediately— Apply,  HOLMES  and  SDNS, 
Builders,  Highgate. 

PLUMBER  (Good)  WANTS  A  JOB. — 

1       Address, PLUMBER.  6.  Albert-street.  Parnsbury. 

PARPENTER    WANTS  EMPLOY- 

\J  MENT.  Good  Mechanic;  age  36.-F.  H.  B,  5,  Ann's- 
buildings,  South-street,  W»l worth. 

OLUMBER,    (iasfitter,   Zinc  Worker 

_1_  WANTS  a  JOB.  Thoroush  practical.— HENR"i  ROBIN- 
SON. 4",  Sterndale  road.  New  road,  Kattersea. 

/^N  A                        t?X>    TT7  A  "rVTTO    VJTTITT  A  ^PTA XT 

/  lAKr^JljJN  liLxC  WAINlo  ollUAllUJN 

\_J  as  good  jobbing  hand,  or  fixing,  or  bench.  7d.  hour  or 
piecework, — W.  N.,206,  Kinssland-road. 

PENT  COLLECTOR. — A  Man,  with 

JLl*'  twenty  years' experience  in  tne  Collecting  of  Weekly  and 
Quarterly  Rents,  and  Management  of  Estates  for  owners  of  ex- 
tensive house  property,  is  desirous  of  MANAGING  and  COL- 
LECTING RENTS  on  weekly  houses.  Highest  references  and 
security  J  E  HODSON   No  92  New  North-road,  I'ilintrton.  N 

1  Ml'ixU  ViiiK  (Architect  and  Surveyor  s) 

JL  requires  a  SITUATION  in  a  good  office  ;  6  years'  experience  ; 
first-class  reference  —  M  WEBB, 23,  Grantlev- street.  Grantham. 

TMPROVER  (22),  just  completed  his 

I  articles,  desires  a  BERTH  in  a  London  Architect's  office. 
Salary  secondary  object.— JOHN,  care  of  Mr.  Taylor,  South  View' 
Alsager  Stnk°  on-Trcnt, 

/CARPENTER   and   JOINER  ('Good'i 

m      1  .1  U  1   J.  J  1 'I  -A.  1j  1  I       CLi-IU.       U                 lilt     \  \A  UUU  1 

\_J  WANTS  WORK.  Well  up  in  jobbing  and  house  repairs, 
Age  30;  wages  low.— HARRIS,  5,  Soutaampton-terrace,  Cale- 
donian-road, Kine'seross. 

(JTAINED    ULAfcS,    &c— EMPLOY- 

MENT  sought  by  a  first-class  Figure  Draughtsman  and  Dr . 
signer.    London  preferred.— Address,  J..  St.  Ives,  West  Hill,  S.e 

/  1AKriLiNTJi(K  WAJNlfe  JUU  at  bench. 

\)  7d.  an  hour,  or  work  at  home.— C.  J.,  3?,  Jewry-street, 
Aldgate. 

QTAIRCASE     HAND  (thoroughly 

k_5  practical)  WANTS  a  JOB  (day  or  piece.)— W.  E. 
MAHLERT,  40,  Carnaby-street,  Regent-street,  W. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (22),  just  out 

f_J  of  articles,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  London  Archi- 
tect's Office.  Geometrical,  working,  and  detail  drawings. 
Exterior  and  interior  perspectives — CHAS  H  SIMPfcON 
Sleights  Whitby. 

i  lAKiriiiJNllljK  o    forLUir. — A  respect- 

\J  able  youth,  aged  17,  requires  EMPLOYMENT  where  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  trade.  Low  wages  to 
commence. — G  P  ,24,  Spencer-street,  Canonburv,  N. 

QTAIRCASES    and  HANDRAILS. — 

O  WANTED,  by  a  practical  Man,  LABOUR  ONLY,  or  take 
charge  of  any  quantity  of  stairs  and  rails.  Town  or  country.— 
Address,  GEO.  CAISTOR,  18,  Bryan-street,  Caledonian-road. 
London,  N. 

TUNIOR  (Architect's)  Assistant  desires 

fj  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office,  either  London  or  Country. 
Accustomed  to  architectural  office  routine  work.  Can  do  per- 
spectives, quantities,  and  is  a  neat  draughtsman.  Moderate 

silary.    Excellent  references  givtn.  Address  E.  E.  THOMAS  3 

Frant-road,  Tunoridge  Wells. 

(  CARPENTER  WANTS  a  JOB  ;  mar- 

ried  ;  low  wages.— Apply,  J.  G.,  25,  Dean-street,  New 
North-road,  Islington,  N. 

rpiMEKEEPER,  or  in  any  light  cap  a- 

1  city, — SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  young  man,  22  ;  good 
references  ;  abstainer —J.  B..5,  Alice  Cottages,  Plaisto  w,  E. 

PARPENTER1NG.— A  Young  Man 

\_J  WANTS  JOB  as  Improver  to  above.  Used  to  bench  ;  4£d. 
per  hour.— S.  P.,  9,  Wesley-street,  Mai  vleb^ne,  W. 

rrUMEKKEPER  or  Night  Watchman. 

 SITUATION  WANTED.    Best  of  references  given. — 

Address,  T.  P.,  178,  Great  Dover-street,  S.E, 

PUPIL    WANTED. — To  PARENTS 

X  and  GUARDIANS.— A  VACANCY  occurs  in  a  firm  of 
Architects  and  Survevors  for  a  well-educated  YOUTH  as 
ARTICLED  PUPIL.— For  particulars,  please  address  to  Messrs. 
BO  l HAM  and  GOODRICH,  Architects  and  Suiveyors,  Union 
Chambers,  North-street.  Brighton. 

plEMENTEKS     WANTED.  —  Apply 

\_J   PAB.K.INS  and  GIBSON,  5,  Huggin-lane,  Queen  Victoria- 

rpo     BUILDEBS'     FOREMEN.  — 

I  WANTED,  at  once,  a  practical  man  as  FOREMAN  oi 
Joiner's  shop,  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches  of  a  builder's  business  preferred. — Apply  by  letter, 
giving  references,  age,  and  salary  required,  to  E.  VAUGHAN. 
Contractor,  Maidstone. 

pLERK   of   WORKS,   lately  carried 

out  large  church  under  eminent  Architect,  requires  another 
JOB  (part  time  or  other wise.j  Elderly,  very  experienced 
practical  man,  thoroughly  qualified.— E.  D..  Mr.  Benson,  10, 
Auckland -street,  Vauxhall.  S.E. 

T3UFIL. — To    Architects,  Surveyors, 

J_  and  Auctioneers.— A  Young  Gentleman  (19),  who  has  had 
three  years'  experience  in  aD  Architect  and  Surveyor's  Office, 
writCB  a  good  hand  .  is  a  fair  draughtsman ,  can  level  and  survey, 
desires  to  give  TWO  YEARS'  SERVICES  without  salary  in 
exchange  for  Board  and  Residence  with  employer.— Apply  to 
GEO.  WILKERSOX,  New-street,  St.  Neot's. 

rpo  CABINET  MAKERS.-  A  SITUA- 

1      TION  as  Improver,  by  a  young  man.   Well  experienced.— 

62,  Chaiham  street,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 

pLERK  OF  WORKS  WANTED,  to 

V  )  Superintend  Erection  of  Hull  Borough  Asylum.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  SMITH  and  BRODRICK,  Architects,  Cogna  Chambers, 
Hull, before  noon  JUNE  <>th,  stating  age  and  previous  engage- 
ments. 

QUEVEYOK.  —  Plumstead  District 

O  Board  of  Works  — REQUIRED,  for  the  Parish  of  Plum- 
stead,  a  competent  SURVEYOR.  Must  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  office,  and  reside  within  the  parish.  Salary  £2(i(J,  rising  by 
yearly  increments  of  £10  to  £250.  Limit  of  age,  25  to  40  years. 
Applications,  accompanied  by  three  testimonials  of  recent  date 
icopics  cnlv  in  the  Ji  *t  instance)  to  be  sent  not  later  than  Two 
p.m.  on  SATURDAY.  June  4th,  to  the  "  Clerk  of  the  Plumstead 
Committee,  Parochial  Offices,  Maxey-road,  Plumstead." 

Selected  candidate*  will  be  called  upon  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  at  the  same  place  on  Monday,  June  Gth,  at  seven 
p.m.                                  By  order, 

GEORGE  WHALE 
Clerk  to  t  he  Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works. 

Old  Charlton,  May  loth,  1H81. 

rpo  PAINTERS.— WANTED,  a  few 

1      good    BRUSH  HANDS.— Apply   to  GEO.  BURNETT. 

Painter,  ftc.,  Market  Hill,  Barnsley. 

Lj  '  V  E  N I N  (x  EMPLOYMENT 

1  1  WANTED,  at  home  or  otherwise,  by  Architectural 
lrraughtsman.  Design*,  tracings,  specifications.  References. — 
HERBERT,  4.  Enirlefi  -ld-road,  N. 

rpo       MASTER  BUILDERS— 

1  WANTED,  by  a  strong  active  Young  Lad, EMPLOYMENT 
as  Impiover  to  Carpentering  and  Joining.  Has  been  over  three 
years  in  the  trade.  Willing  to  be  useful.  Sale  object  is  to  learn. 
—Address,  H.  G.,  Ightham-court,  SevenoaUs,  Kent. 

Y\7 ANTED,    by  a  thoroughly  trust- 

VV  worthy  respectable  Man,  some  regular  POSITION  ot 
TRUST  where  thorough  confidence  rs  required.  "Would  under- 
take n  anaeement  of  good  general  repairs,  &c— Please  address, 
stating  requirements,  terms,  &c,  J.  B.,  4,  Ellcrolie-road, 
Shepherd  s  Bush,  W. 

UNG1NJSEE1N  G.— SITUATION 

1  J  WANTED  by  a  Draughtsman,  aged  23.  Good  testimonials. 
—O.  KIDSON.2.;,  Prniuen;icle,Southport. 

P  ASEITTERS,     &c.  —  SIT  CATION 

VX  WANTED  by  youth,  aged  18.  Well  up  in  jobbing.—  A.  F., 
23  Circus-street,  Mnrylebone-roud. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS. 

1_     — WANTED,  in  a  good  office,  SITUATION  as  Improver. 

First-class  i- fcl'C'icc-t.  Five  years'  experience.  Salary  not  so 
much  an  object  as  improvement.— Addre&s,  G.  SLINN,  Endon, 
stoke-on-Tre..t. 

T  AD    (Respectable)     wishes    to  be 

1  1  APPRENTICED  to  Plumbing,  &c.  Premium  given.— 
A.  B.,  40,  Sperrcrr-road,  Suuth  Hornsey. 

T  EAD    GLAZIER  WANTED.— 

Lj    I.i>\  [ILL  and  CO  ,  s:i,  K.-.I  I.iiin-itreet,  Holborn. 

1  EIC  ESTER    .SCHOOL    OF  ART, 

_1_J             HASTINGS- STREET,  LEICESTER. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  resignation  of  tne  Head-Master  of  the 
above  School  on  October  1st  next,  the  Oomuiitti'f  invite  upplicii- 
tions  for  the  appointment.  Testimonials  and  specimens  to  he  for- 
warded not  laterthan  June  11, 1681,  addressed  to  Samuel  Harneld, 
Hon    Sec  ,  School  of  Art.  Leicester. 

H  f   A  M  A  n  1,1  i  i                IVlDliHil  \  M    /  (  1 

l^AINA(iiliK  or   ±UKiiiMAJN  (Lement 

_ItJ_  Works)  WANTS  a  SITUATION,  either  at  Home,  or  is 
willing  to  go  abroad.  Can  give  satisfactory  reference.— R.  H.  J., 
care  of  Mr.  Walton,  Stationer.  L,  Silver  itMOt,  Stocltton-on-Teen. 

X\T ANTED,    by    a  Young  Man,  as 

V  Y  Timekeeper,  Collector,  or  any  place  oTTnist.  Salary  not 
so  much  an  object.   Town  or  country.— r.  S.,  51,  Railton-road. 

t[VJ  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS.— 

X.  The  Metropolitan  Heard  of  Works  is  about  to  APPOINT 
a  SURVEYORS  ASSIsTaNT  in  the  department  of  the  Super- 
intending Architect  at  a  commercing  salary  of  £10U  a  year, 
jibing  by  annual  increments  of£i0  to£I50a  year. 

The  perHOii  to  be  appointed  must  be  able  to  prepare  plans  nnd 
specifications,  to  make  tracings,  and,  if  required,  to  take  levels 
an  l  nuke  survey*.  He  must  ulso  have  experience  in  general 
office  work.  Applications  for  the  office  must  he  by  letter, 
addressed  to  "The  Clerk  of  the  Metrooo'itnn  Board  of  Works, 
Spring  Gardens  s  W  11  not  later  than  TUESDAY  the  11th  June 
next,  and  they' must 'contain  lull  particulars  of  age  and  (jualiti- 
i  fttlOIU,  and  hIho  he  accompanied  by  tCNtlmonialH. 

Candidates  mum  not  be  lens  than  '11  or  more  thnn  .'10  years  of 
»K<  ,  and  any  application  not  In  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
this  advertisement  will  not  he  laid  before  the  Board. 

J.  Bi  WAKEFIKLD,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 
Spring-gardens,  F.W. ,25th  May,  1681. 

Air  E  S  T      LONDON  DlSlTtiCT 

VV      SCHOOL,  ASHEOR1),  near  Staines,  Middlesex— The 
Board    of    Management     require    the     SERVICES    of  an 
intelligent     CAUPENIER     at      the    School,     nnd  invite 
candidates    for    the    offlco.      The    person    appointed  will 
be   required     to    reside    in    the    School,    must   be  single 
or  a  widower  without  children,  and  between   25  and  15  year*  of 
age.    He  will  have  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  in  instructing 
the  hoys  in  carpentry.  The  salary  is  £15  per  annum,  together 
with  board  and  lodging.    A  form  of  application  will  lie  supplied 
i(  applied  for.  The  applications  wilfi  testimonials  must  be 
addn^sed  to  the  Managers,  and  sent  in  to  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Guardians   St.  George's   Union,  in  Mount  street.  O  i  oivenor- 
sqiiarc.  London,  not  later  than  11  o'clock  mi  \V  KliN  K<1>  VY.the 
Hth  of  .June  next,  nnd  on  the  following  FRIDAY  MORNING,  at 
11  u'clock  a.m.,  the  Candidates  are  required  to  he  in  attendance. 

CHAS.  1).  HUME,  Clerk  to  the  Managers. 

Ashford,  near  Stnincs,  May  21th.  1881. 

1  )AINTERS  WANTED.— Apply  to  D. 

JL     E.  UUTTON,  l!rij!gate,  Shljiley. 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 
TF,  as  some  declare,  the  days  of  substan- 
J-  tial  house-building  and  good  workman- 
ship are  past,  so  it  seems  is  the  practice  of 
writing  full  specifications.  Few  of  the 
present  generation  of  architects  have  for- 
gotten the  volume  of  "  Specifications  for 
Practical  Architecture,"  written  by  the  late 
Alfred  Bartholomew,  and  which,  to  this  day, 
forms  a  model  for  all  constructional  require- 
ments. It  was  truly  an  attempt  to  raise 
specification-writing  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  and  to  take  it  out  of  the  rut  of  pro- 
fessional incompetence.  Had  its  author 
lived  in  these  days,  he  would  have  had 
cause  now  to  lament  that  practical  archi- 
tecture had  fallen  to  an  even  greater  depth 
of  degradation,  and  that  men  could  befound 
who  delighted  to  imitate  some  of  the  most 
debased  forms  of  ISth-eentury  design.  But 
the  charge  made  against  architects  by 
Bartholomew,  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  write  specifications,  might  still  be  made, 
for  many  of  the  documents  purporting  to 
instruct  artificers  are  not  much  better  than 
mere  lists  of  requirements,  in  which  the 
verbal  expressions  "  provide,  and  fix," 
"  carefully  perform,"  and  "  leave  perfect  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,"  occur  in 
nearly  every  clause,  and  make  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  written  words.  No  wonder 
practical  builders  seldom  consult  this 
document  for  their  guidance,  and  ignore  it 
altogether  when  a  bill  of  quantities  is 
supplied.  "We  hear  very  frequently  of  the 
meagre  specifications  supplied  to  surveyors 
to  work  from,  which,  instead  of  assisting, 
rather  impede  the  preparation  of  the  quan- 
tities. Indeed,  we  know  that  in  many 
instances,  the  most  perfect  specifications  are 
prepared  by  the  architect's  surveyor,  and  it 
is  considered  an  advantage  by  quantity- 
surveyors  that  the  specification  should  be 
written  by  them.  As  the  tendency  of  the 
present  age  is  towards  division  of  labour, 
this  plan  seems  to  commend  itself  to  the 
architect  who  prefers  to  devote  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  more  genial  branches  of  his 
profession.  Yet  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
course  recommended  is  one  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  architects  or  constructive 
architecture ;  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
surveyor  a  more  considerable  power  in  the 
budding  than  the  architect  himself  pos- 
sesses, as  the  surveyor  thereby  controls  the 
construction  and  details,  and,  consequently, 
the  expenditure.  Moreover,  we  might 
almost  look  with  alarm  on  another  relega- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  architect,  which 
would  reduce  his  functions  still  more  to 
those  of  a  mere  draughtsman,  for  if  the 
specifications  of  buildings  were  intrusted  to 
surveyors,  they  might  readdy  claim  also 
share  in  the  design  and  constructive 
details. 

3  here  is  a  plan  in  writing  a  complete 
specification  which  ought  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  artificers  in  every  part  of  the  work, 
not  a  collection  of  generalities,  with  a 
number  of  particulars  which  can  be 
better  supplied  by  the  drawings  and 
quantities.  A  specification  to  be  of  any  use 
should  be  instructive  upon  those  points 
which  are  nut  found  in  the  quantities,  nor 
supplied  in  the  drawings.  Such  expressions 
as  ' '  all  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  drawings,  or  to  be  executed  as 
directed  by  the  architect,"  are  useless  intro- 
ductions, though  they  appear  to  make  up  a 
large  part  of  most  specification? .  A  good 
sl  edification  ought  to  throw  light  upon  the 


drawings  and  quantities,  and  supply  in- 
formation they  do  not :  it  ought,  in  truth, 
to  be  written  with  reference  to  the  quanti- 
ties, or  in  contemplation  of  them.  The 
conditions  or  preliminary  clauses  refcriing 
to  any  particular  trade,  ought  necessarily  to 
come  first.  The  description  of  materials 
and  general  directions,  as  they  apply 
throughout,  should  precede  the  detailed 
particulars  of  each  item.  Many  quantity- 
surveyors  are  of  opinion  that  the  specifica- 
tion is  best  prepared  after  the  quantities  or 
the  "abstracts"  havo  been  made,  and  no 
doubt  this  method  facilitates  the  prepara- 
tion, as  those  works  requiring  description 
are  then  before  the  writer.  In  ordinary 
contract-work,  however,  the  specification  is 
almost  of  necessity  written  beforehand, 
and,  if  prepared  with  care,  becomes  a  very 
useful  guide  to  the  quantity-taker,  as  it 
shows  the  intention  of  the  architect,  and 
supplies  the  preliminary  instructions  on 
each  trade,  with  the  description  of  materials 
intended  to  be  used.  From  an  architect's 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
description  of  materials,  and  the  intentions 
of  the  design  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
the  quantities,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
preparing  the  specifications  with  or  imme- 
diately after  the  preparation  of  the  working 
drawings.  These  documents  together 
form  the  embodiment  of  the  architect's 
intentions;  the  "quantities,"  on  the  other 
hand,  are  a  distinct  stage,  being  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
cost,  and  ought  not  to  control  the  design  of 
the  architect. 

In  describing  the  different  trades,  a 
method  of  procedure  is  seldom  rigidly 
adhered  to.  Some  specifications  begin 
with  the  bottom  of  the  building,  and  carry 
this  system  through  all  the  trades ;  others 
begin  with  the  roof  and  work  downwards, 
and  in  many  documents  for  small  houses, 
we  have  seen  no  order  observed  whatever, 
but  a  very  general  division  commencing 
with  the  walls  and  roof,  and  describing, 
afterwards,  in  very  vague  terms,  the  floors, 
windows,  and  general  fittings  throughout. 
For  good  work,  each  floor  ought  to  be  taken 
consecutively  for  the  joiner's  work;  the 
general  clauses,  as  those  relating  to  flooring, 
being  taken  first — e.g.,  the  "first  floor  to 
be  laid  with  Ijin.  yellow  deal  battens, 
dowelled  with  oak  dowels,  with  mitre 
borders  to  hearths."  A  slovenly  plan  is 
adopted  by  many  architects  of  mixing  up 
the  carpenter's  with  the  joiner's  work,  as  in 
directing  floors  to  have  fir  joists  of  such  and 
such  a  scantling,  and  to  be  laid  with  deal. 
Scantlings  of  all  timbers,  as  of  every  other 
thing,  ought,  invariably,  to  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  place,  and  many  serious  omis- 
sions and  "  extras  "  have  been  the  result  of 
inattention  to  details  such  as  these.  How 
very  often  the  architect  blunders  in  omit- 
ting to  describe  dimensions  of  things  not 
shown  on  the  sections  or  drawings.  Take, 
for  example,  concrete.  It  is  seldom  the 
sections  show  the  exact  depth  of  concrete 
that  will  actually  have  to  be  used  under 
foolings,  and  if  they  do,  the  probability  is, 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  building  not 
touched  by  the  sec  ions,  the  thicknesses  will 
vary.  These  ought  to  be  clearly  described, 
and  the  dimensions  stated  in  the  specifica- 
tion. Then,  in  nearly  every  budding, 
excavations  vary,  and  the  surplus  earth  has 
to  be  deposited  somewhere  ;  drains  are 
required,  perhaps,  not  shown  on  the  plans  ; 
brickwork  has  to  be  set  in  cement ;  reliev- 
ing-arches  have  to  be  turned ;  stones  vary 
in  size,  or  have  to  be  set  in  a  particular 
manner;  partitions  are  to  be  trussed,  and 
straps  and  bolts  are  necessary,  and  a 
variety  of  special  requirements  have  to  be 
met,  the  directions  referring  to  which 
several  items  ought  to  be  accurately  stated. 
Too  many  architects  implicitly  take  the 
drawings  and  write  the  specification 
entirely  by  their  aid,  trusting  to  them  alone, 


and  the  consequence  is  that  directly  the 
surveyor  begins  to  take  off  the  quantities,  ho 
finds  numerous  omissions  of  things  not  con- 
sidered ;  the  items  are  referred  to  the  archi- 
tect or  overlooked  altogether,  though  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  large  addenda  tacked  on 
the  specification  to  render  it  in  harmony 
with  the  rpiantities.  So  much  by  im- 
plicitly following  the  drawings.  It  is 
better  for  the  architect  to  carefully  think 
over  tho  actual  requirements,  and  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  omissions  in  his 
drawings,  so  that  they  may  be  supplied  by 
the  specification,  and  a  fairly  good  rule  to 
follow  is  to  make  the  completeness  of  that 
document  depend  on  tho  degree  of  com- 
pleteness of  the  drawings,  so  that  the 
deficiencies  in  the  latter  may  bo  supplied. 
Materials  and  workmanship,  rather  than 
useless  references  to  the  drawings,  are  the 
main  things  to  be  described,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  as  a  rule,  architects  give  themselves 
more  trouble  by  referring  to  drawings 
which  do  not  exist,  and  to  general 
descriptions  ending  "  to  be  approved  by 
the  architect."  Unmeaning  adjectives  and 
their  superlatives  are  used  at  random, 
about  which  an  extraordinary  latitude  is 
sometimes  allowed. 

We  might  fid  a  page  with  deficiencies  of 
tho  ordinary  run  of  specifications.  Let  us 
take  a  few  instances  in  the  "  Carpenter  and 
Joiner."  The  sizes  of  plates  and  rafters 
and  joists  are  not  unfrequently  guessed  at 
by  the  saving  contractor,  who  does  not  con- 
sider it  to  his  advantage  to  ask  questions ; 
the  same  inferences  occur  in  the  matter  of 
thicknesses,  which  are  often  undescribed, 
the  sizes  of  doors  and  the  kinds  of  finishings 
required.  In  the  "  Smith  and  Ironfounder," 
the  position  of  the  down  -  pipes,  and  the 
class  of  fastenings  to  windows  and  doors, 
stoves,  and  other  fittings,  are  questions  of 
much  unpleasantness,  if  not  clearlyspecified. 
In  the  plumber's  work,  the  weight  of  lead 
for  gutters,  flats,  the  width  of  flashings, 
and  the  height  of  turning  up  the  lead,  are 
constant  items  of  disagreement,  unless  fully 
explained ;  and  the  same  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  between  the  minds  of  the 
contractor  and  architect  about  the  thickness 
or  qualities  of  glass  and  other  items,  if  they 
are  left  unspecified.  No  contractor  can  be 
blamed  for  introducing  inferior  fittings 
that  have  not  been  specified,  the  expense  of 
which  may  fall  upon  him. 

A  very  important  part  of  every  specifica- 
tion are  the  conditions  which  usually  pre- 
cede it.  From  what  we  have  said,  the 
specification  should  include  every  particu- 
lar about  which  the  drawings  and  quanti- 
ties give  no  information,  and  it  is  usual 
to  introduce  a  clause  in  properly  drawn-up 
conditions,  to  the  effect  that  the  drawings 
and  specifications  are  to  be  taken  together, 
and  that  their  true  intent  and  meaning  are 
to  be  considered,  whether  or  not  any  parti- 
cular works  are  described  or  shown.  What 
constitutes  a  set  of  conditions  we  may 
discuss  another  time  ;  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  the  conjoint  effect  of  the  several 
documents  which  go  to  form  a  contract.  A 
contract  to  budd  and  complete  a  house, 
according  to  a  specification,  has  been  ruled 
to  be  binding  on  the  contractor,  though 
certain  details  are  omitted ;  thus,  in  the 
case  of  Williams  v.  Fitzmauricj,  the  scant- 
lings of  the  joists  for  the  floors  were  speci- 
fied, but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  floor- 
ing. It  was  decided  that  the  specification 
ought  to  have  been  coupled  with  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  no  extra  charge  could  be 
made  for  the  flooring.  Too  much  stress, 
however,  must  not  be  placed  upon  this 
decision,  as  there  are  many  other  decisions 
by  which  the  architect  has  been  held  liable 
for  omissions.  Although  not  so  debatable  a 
question  as  quantities,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant, and  much  of  the  architect's  time, 
trouble,  and  anxiety,  may  be  saved  by  a 
complete  and  accurately-worded  specinaa- 
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tion,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  concerns  not 
only  the  architect  and  his  employer,  but 
the  quantity- surveyor.  Very  many,  indeed, 
of  the  de  ..ciencies  in  bills  of  quantities  are 
due  to  carelessly  -  written  specifications, 
which  often  become  the  chief  guide  to  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  architect.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  architect  owes  often 
much  to  his  colleague,  the  surveyor,  for 
checking  and  supplying  the  necessary 
amendments,  and  we  need  hardly  add  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  specification  would  be 
quite  unintelligible  and  worthless,  without 
the  fully- written  quantities  with  which  it  is 
accompanied,  and  which  often  reflect  much 
credit  on  the  care  and  unwearying 
assiduity  of  the  surveyor. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  "QUANTITIES." 

THIS  question  of  quantities  formed  the 
subject  of  an  important  discussion  at 
the  recent  Conference,  which  was  fully  re- 
ported in  these  columns.  Its  legal  aspects 
were  dwelt  upon  by  several  speakers,  but, 
of  course,  without  any  very  definite  result. 
From  this  point  of  view  an  ounce  of  prac- 
tice is,  indeed,  worth  a  ton  of  theory  ;  and, 
seeing  that  these  disputes  have  but  too  often 
to  be  settled  by  courts  of  law,  the  case  of 
"Evans  v.  Carte,"  which  came  last  week 
before  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  is  most 
instructive,  and  affords  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  few  comments  upon  the  question  of 
quantities  looked  at  legally.  It  is  true  that 
this  case  really  turned  upon  a  conflict  of 
evidence  as  to  whether  an  actual  authority 
was  given  by  the  defendant ;  but  upon  the 
application  for  a  new  trial,  the  judges  made 
some  remarks  I  hat  touch  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  warn- 
ing. The  action  was  brought  by  the  plain- 
tiff, as  quantity  surveyor,  to  recover  from 
the  defendant,  as  employer,  the  sum  of 
£132  for  reducing  the  quantities  upon  plans 
for  a  theatre,  which  the  latter  was  about  to 
build,  but  which  had,  somehow  or  other, 
gone  off.  Mr.  Carte,  it  seems,  had  employed 
Mr.  Emden  as  his  architect,  who,  in  his 
turn,  and  following  the  usual  practice,  had 
employed  the  plaintiff  to  take  out  the 
quantities  from  his  designs  for  the  play- 
house. For  this  Mr.  Evans  had  been  paid 
his  charges  of  £342  by  the  defendant 
without  any  dispute.  But,  when  he  found 
that  the  estimates  were  too  costly,  Mr. 
Carte  was  dissatisfied  with  the  plans;  and, 
in  the  end,  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Emden  to  reduce  the  quantities  for  his 
modified  plans,  for  which  he  charged  the 
sum  mentioned.  The  defendant,  however, 
disputed  his  liability,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  given  his  architect,  with  whom  he  has 
since  been  at  law,  no  authority  to  employ 
the  plaintiff  on  the  second  occasion.  At  the 
trial,  Mr.  Emden,  as  a  witness  for  the  plain- 
tiff, supported  his  contention,  while  Mr. 
Carte  gave  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Justice  Bowen,  in  summing  up,  said  the 
question  was  whether  there  had  been  an 
actual  authority  from  the  defendant  to  get 
the  estimates  reduced,  and  upon  this  the 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff.  There  was  then 
a  motion  to  set  aside  this  verdict  as  being 
against  the  weight  of  evidence;  but  it  failed, 
and  so  the  verdict  still  stands. 

Wo  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  this  dispute,  for  that  is 
a  private  matter,  and  we  are  only  dealing 
with  the  public  interest  in  the  principle  that 
was  involved.  But  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
jury  wero  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  defendant  had  paid  for  taking  out  the 
quantities,  and  that  they  were  thus  led  to 
think  ho  also  gave  authority  for  their  reduc- 
tion. Thoy  seem  also  to  have  been  affected 
by  general  talk  about  the  custom  in  such 
cases,  although  the  judge  rightly  told  them 
that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  that  the  question  was  purely  one  of 


actual  authority.  Although  the  judges  re- 
fused to  set  aside  the  verdict,  they  clearly 
did  so  with  some  hesitation ;  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Justice  Bowen  himself  thought  the  jury 
were  wrong,  while  Lord  Coleridge  spoke 
still  more  strongly  to  the  same  effect.  From 
this  it  would  appear  as  if  the  evidence  of  an 
actual  authority  having  been  given  by  the 
defendant  were  decidedly  weak,  and  had 
been  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  trained 
intellects  of  lawyers.  But  then  there  was 
the  professional  practice  of  surveyors,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  the  "  custom,"  and  this 
clearly  helped  greatly  to  incline  the  balance 
in  the  plaintiff's  favour.  For  this  reason 
it  is  well  briefly  to  examine  upon  what 
legal  foundation  this  claim  to  a  custom  is 
based,  especially  as  Lord  Coleridge  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  went  out  of  his  way 
to  deny  its  existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  to  attack  the  whole  subject  most 
vigorously. 

In  the  case  of  "  Moon  v.  The  Guardians  of 
Witney  Union  "  (3  Bing.,  N.C.  814),  which 
was  decided  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1837,  it 
was  held  that  architects  have,  by  custom,  an 
implied  authority  to  employ  surveyors  to 
take  out  the  quantities  for  buildings,  the 
plans  for  the  erection  of  which  they  have 
prepared.  This  decision  is  frequently  quoted, 
and  it  was  referred  to  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference, and  spoken  of  as  being  the  "  sheet- 
anchor"  of  the  quantity  surveyor.  But  the 
case  itself,  when  closely  examined,  hardly 
bears  out  the  usual  statement  of  its  effect ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  an  old  authority  which 
may  not  nowadays  be  followed.  As  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  plaintiff  did  not  really  rely  upon  or 
succeed  because  of  the  custom  he  alleged. 
It  was  proved  by  his  evidence  that  the 
solicitor  of  the  Union  had  been  informed 
that  the  quantities  would  be  taken  out  by  a 
surveyor,  and  it  was  also  further  shown  that 
when  the  architect  sent  in  the  surveyor's 
bill  with  his  own,  the  Union  did  not  at  once 
repudiate  their  liability.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  these  two  facts  weighed  heavily  in  the 
plaintiff's  favour  and  with  the  Court,  for 
they  went  far  to  support  the  contention  that 
the  plaintiff  had  worked  under  an  implied 
authority  from  the  defendants.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that,  even  in  this  case,  the 
court,  while  admitting  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  custom,  also  held  that  this  custom 
must  always  be  proved  by  proper  evidence. 
In  the  later  case  of  "  Taylor  v  Hall  '  (4  Irish 
L.B  C.L),  which  was  decided  in  the  year 
1869,  this  point  appears  more  plainly,  for 
there  one  of  the  judges  held  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  any  such  legal 
custom  as  that  relied  on  by  the  surveyor. 
It  is  true  that  the  plaintiff  succeeded  on  the 
ruling  of  another  judge  that  the  architect 
had  an  implied  authority  to  employ  a 
quantity  surveyor.  But  there  is  obviously 
some  difference  between  an  implied  authority 
and  a  settled  custom,  as  the  forrner  may 
always  have  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  in 
each  case,  of  which  the  latter  would  be  in- 
dependent. Such,  however,  is  the  some- 
what uncertain  state  of  the  law  as  to  the 
right  of  a  quantity  surveyor  against  an  em- 
ployer when  the  proposed  building  has  gone 
off,  and  assuredly  the  case  of  last  week  does 
not  make  his  legal  status  any  more  certain 
or  satisfactory. 

Lord  Coleridge,  when  this  point  of  custom 
was  pressed  upon  him  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  as  helping  to  support  the 
verdict,  said  that,  apart  from  actual  con- 
tract, it  was  "quite  monstrous"  that  the 
employer  should  pay  for  the  quantities, 
or,  as  he  put  it,  should  pay  for  what  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  do.  But  this 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  neither 
logical  nor  conclusive.  Many  architects  do 
take  out  their  own  quantities,  and  especially 
in  the  country.  This  plan,  however,  is 
objected  to  by  a  large  class,  who  prefer 
that  a  surveyor  should  be  employed  for  this 


purpose,  so  that  the  architect  may  be  per- 
fectly independent.  If,  then,  a  surveyor  is 
employed,  he  must  be  paid  for  his  services 
by  some  one,  whether  the  proposal  go  on 
or  go  off,  and  here  we  come  upon  the  real 
difficulty.  As  the  Chief  Justice  said,  the 
builders  have  to  make  their  tenders  upon 
the  plans,  but,  before  doing  so,  they  must 
kn  o  w  t  he  quan  titles  they  represent ,  and  he  asks : 
"Why  should  the  architect's  employer  pay 
for  them  ?  "  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
urged,  with  at  least  f  qual  force,  Why  should 
the  architect  himself  be  liable?  And  the 
answer  is  as  hard  to  find  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  Referring  to  his  experience 
of  these  disputes,  which  are  common  enough 
in  Westminster  Hall,  Lord  Coleridge  pointed 
out  that  it  had  never  been  suggested  that 
the  employer  could  be  directly  liable  to  pay 
for  taking  out  the  quantities,  except  upon 
the  ground  of  some  custom  or  contract. 
Of  course  all  questions  of  contract 
depend  upon  the  facts  of  each  particular 
case  ;  but  the  ques  ion  of  custom  is  of  more 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  generai 
application.  With  needless  sarcasm,  the 
Chief  Justice  stated  that  architects  have 
sought  to  support  a  custom  for  the  payment 
of  their  commission  upon  work  subse- 
quently executed  from  the  plans  of 
another,  but  for  which  they  had  originally 
drawn  designs ;  but  this  matter  does  not 
affect  our  present  purpose.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  the  language  of  the  judges, 
that  the  "sheet-anchor"  of  quantity-sur- 
veyors would  not  reckon  for  much  in  courts 
of  law  nowadays,  and  assuredly  would  not 
be  followed,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
at  least,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  quoted 
as  a  leading  authority.  It  may  be  taken  as 
a  generally  true  observation  that  laymen 
talk  tco  lightly  of  a  "custom,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  by  law- 
yers. A  legal  custom  must  be  plainly 
proved  to  be  the  universal  and  well-known 
practice  of  a  particular  profession  or  trade, 
and  it  must  further  be  reasonable  in  its 
scope  and  effect.  This  way  of  looking  at 
the  point  shows  how  unsafe  it  is  to  rely 
upon  any  shadowy  custom  when  a  contract 
can  be  obtained.  Legally  speaking,  a  cus- 
tom raises  an  implied  contract  which  the 
law  makes  for  parties ;  but  it  is  always 
better  for  the  parties  to  make  their  own  con- 
tracts and  not  to  wait  for  the  law's  inter- 
vention, as  it  is  both  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factory. For  these  reasons,  then,  the  view 
which  was  strongly  urged  at  the  Confer- 
ence, that  the  payment  of  quantities  should 
be  matter  of  contract,  has  our  firm  support, 
and  especially  now  that  courts  of  law  seem 
likely  to  look  ra'.her  closely  at  the  evidence 
for  every  so-called  "  custom  "  of  the  profes- 
sion. 


GERMAN,    FLEMISH,    AND  DUTCH 
PAINTINGS.* 

ANOTHER  of  the  illustrated  text-books 
of  art,  edited  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A., 
has  been  issued,  treating  of  the  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools.  The  present 
work  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilmot 
Buxton,  M.A.,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  series  now  in  course  of  publication.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  volumes  treating  of 
Classic  and  Italian  painting,  and  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  the  arrange- 
ment followed  in  the  first  of  these  has  been 
observed  of  dividing  each  school  into  chapters, 
the  leading  names  of  painters  and  their 
followers  being  inserted  in  chronological 
order.  The  introduction  sketches  briefly  the 
progress  of  art  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Byzantine  monks  were  the  in- 
troducers of  art  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Europe,  but  no  trace  of  painting 

•  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Paintings,  liy  H.  J. 
Wiuiot  Buxton,  M.A.,  and  Epwakd  .1.  I'o\  \  i'kh,  It. A. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Itivington, 
Fleet-street. 
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THE  FOUR  RIDERS  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE.     BY  CORNELIUS. 
Designed  for  the  Campo  Santo  of  the  Cathedral  at  Berlin . 


appears  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  author  alludes  to  the  period 
between  1150  and  3  250  as  that  of  a  new  and 
vigorous  life  in  art,  when  legends  of  heroes, 
the  stories  of  Charlemagne,  Arthur,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Niebelungen  furnished 
the  painter  with  new  themes,  and  took  the 
place  of  much  of  the  earlier  subjects  of  a 
sacred  character.  A  very  fine  wall-painting 
in  the  cathedral  of  Gurk,  in  Carinthia, 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  (engraved)  shows 
a  relaxation  from  asceticism  and  the  stiff 
figures  and  draperies  of  Byzantine  work; 
and  wall  -  paintings  became  a  favourite 
means  of  exercising  the  painter's  art  in  the 
Netherlands.  Book  I.  opens  with  a  sketch 
of  the  German  School  from  1350  to  1450. 
The  art  of  the  past,  wrapped  up  in  ignorance 
and  superstition,  was  giving  place  to  a  more 
vigorous  conception,  fostered  by  the  revival 
of  learning  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
now  began  to  dawn,  and  the  author  shows 
how  this  spirit  influenced  art  and  disen- 
thralled her  from  the  dominion  of  the 
church.  The  wall-paintings  of  the  School 
of  Bohemia,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  constitute  the  principal 
work  of  the  earliest  painters  of  Germany,  but 
these  are  scanty,  and  after  a  brief  reference  to 
them,  the  reader  passes  to  the  works  of 
artists  who  lead  the  way  to  the  age  of 
Albrecht  Diirer  and  Holbein.  Martin 
Schongauer,  Schaffner,  Wolgemut,  are 
among  the  artists  noticed  of  this  early 
period.  A  newer  life  was  kindled  by  the 
Reformation,  and,  unlike  the  Italian  schools 
which  accepted  the  teaching  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  those  of  Germany  became  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  new  faith.  Albrecht  Diirer, 
the  "  Evangelist  of  Art,"  as  he  is  called  by 
the  poet,  and  a  versatile  genius,  forms  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  which  is  illustrated  by 
his  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  the  four 
Apostles,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Mark,  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich, 
considered  his  masterpieces,  besides  a  fine 
wood-engraving  representing  the  "  Adora- 


tion of  the  Trinity,"  another  of  Diirer's 
celebrated  works  displaying,  as  the  author 
justly  says,  the  many-sided  forms  of  Diirer's 
genius,  the  real  and  ideal,  the  tublime  and 
grotesque.  A  brief  notice  follows  of  his  pupil 
Hans  Burckmair,  and  a  fine  wood- engrav- 
ing of  his  picture  of  himself  and  wife  is 
given,  also  of  two  other  pupils,  Hans  Fuss 
and  Hans  Leonhardt  Schaufelin.  Barthel 
and  Hans  Sebold  Beham  are  mentioned 
among  the  "  Little  Masters,"  who  followed 
Diirer,  and  examples  are  given  of  their 
works.  In  this  band  was  Altdorfer,  the 
creator  of  landscape-painting,  and  a  skilled 
architect.  Contemporary  with  Diirer,  was 
Lucas  Cranach,  a  painter,  one  of  the  School 
of  Saxony,  and  an  excellent  engraver.  Hans 
Holbein,  the  other  great  light  of  German 
art,  and  his  successors,  are  noticed  briefly, 
and  two  examples  of  his  work  are  given, 
after  which  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  decadence  and  revival  of  German  art. 
The  very  "  versatility  of  Diirer  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  school.  His  imitators 
copied  with  more  or  less  success  his  various 
styles,  and  thus  diverged  widely  in  different 
directions."  Among  the  revivalists  of  art 
in  Germany,  the  name  of  Overbeck  is  fore- 
most, after  which  Peter  Von  Cornelius  must 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  compositions.  He  was  born  atDiisseldorf, 
in  1783.  "With  the  publishers'  permission, 
we  reproduce  above  the  engraving  of  one  of 
his  finest  compositions,  "  The  Four  Riders  of 
the  Apocalypse,"  designed  for  the  Campo 
Santo  of  the  cathedral  at  Berlin.  The 
composition  is  grandly  grouped  ;  the  figures 
of  the  riders  and  their  victims  are  finely 
modelled,  and  graceful  in  the  drawing,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  compare  the  design  with 
the  work  of  Albrecht  D'irer,  representing  a 
scene  from  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  where 
"  Death  "  sits  on  the  Pale  Horse,  killing 
with  "  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and 
death,"  a  very  fine  illustration  of  which  we 
reproduced  in  the  Building  News  of 
August  4,  1876,  Vol.  XXXI.    It  is  quite 


evident  Cornelius  endeavoured  to  emulate 
the  grandeur  of  conception  of  Diirer's 
work,  though  his  drawing  is  more 
academic  in  feeling.  He  painted,  besides 
Scriptural  subjects,  scenes  from  Homer, 
Dante,  Gothe  and  the  Niebelungenlied. 
Besides  Cornelius,  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach, 
the  great  historical  pa:nter,  and  Carl  Fried- 
rich  Lessing,  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
school  of  revivalists.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  German  artists  ft  11  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  Dutch— namely,  of  being 
unable  to  realise  the  ideal.  Flemish  painting 
is  treated  in  the  same  exhaustive  though  neces- 
sarily brief  way.  The  "  School  of  Bruges  " 
(1366-1550),  of  course  describes  the  leading 
painters.  Huibrecht  van  Eyck's  "  Choir  of 
Angels,"  in  the  upper  wing  of  the  polytych 
in  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  is  a  remarkable  and 
feelingworkof thisgreat school.  We havealso 
an  illustration  of  a  work  by  a  pupil  of  J  an 
van  Eyck,  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  in  the  Munich 
Gallery,  and  a  fine  portrait  by  Hans 
Memling,  one  of  Weyden's  greatest  scholars. 
The  "  Reliquary  of  St.  Ursula,"  the  hest- 
known  work  of  this  master,  has  been  illus- 
trated frequently.  It  represents  a  small,  ark- 
like shrine  in  Gothic.  The  panels  have  small 
pictures  by  Memling,  representing  the 
Madonna  and  St.  Ursula,  with  the  story  of 
the  latter  virgin.  The  School  of  the 
Netherlands  (1466-1600),  the  centre  of 
which  was  Antwerp,  is  fully  described  and 
well  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Quentin 
Matsys,  after  which  art  in  the  Netherlands 
began  to  decline  by  forsaking  the  truthful 
objects  of  their  national  life  to  imitate  the 
beauties  of  the  Italian  schools.  The  realistic 
style  of  the  Flemish  painters  was  quite  un- 
suited  to  represent  the  ideal  of  the  Italian 
masters,  and  so,  as  in  other  schools,  art  fell. 
Rubens  commenced  the  revival  of  the  art  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  he  was  its  greatest 
master  (1600-1700),  and  a  chapter  is  devoted 
to  his  principal  works.  His  pictures  of  him- 
self and  Helena  Fourment,  ' '  Descent  from 
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the  Cross,"  at  Antwerp,  and  two  other  sub- 
jects are  engraved  in  good  style.  The 
author  alludes  justly  to  the  absence  of  soul 
in  the  work  of  Rubens.  "  There  is  a  healthy 
animalism  pervading  his  works,  which  how- 
ever much  in  keeping  with  the  picture  of  a 
grand  old  lion,  or  a  naked,  coarse-limbed 
Flemish  woman,  is  out  of  place  in  tragic  or 
domestic  scenes — scenes  which  Ruhens 
delighted  to  paint."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
estimate  of  him,  that  he  wa3  the  best 
workman  with  his  tools  that  ever 
managed  a  pencil,  is  certainly  a  just  one: 
his  work  is  always  beautiful,  but  soulless. 
The  author  compares  the  contemporary  art 
in  Holland  with  that  of  Rubens.  While  the 
latter  drew  his  subjects  from  the  historic 
themes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  former 
sprang  freely  out  of  national  freedom  and 
every-day  life,  "and  their  religion,  when 
there  is  any,  is  the  religion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion."  A  tine  work  by  P.  Snyders  of  "  Dead 
Game  "  is  given.  Van  Dyck  displayed  the 
feeling  which  his  great  master  Rubens  was 
deficient  in,  and  his  Crucifixions  and  sacred 
subjects  are  therefore  more  pleasing.  Two 
examples  are  given  of  him ;  after  which  the 
other  followers  of  Rubens  are  chronologically 
referred  to,  among  them  David  Teniers,  the 
elder  and  the  younger.  The  last  was  the 
greatest  genre  painter  the  Netherlands  pro- 
duced, and  two  good  engravings  are  given 
of  his  style.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  painter  of 
the  Court  beauties  of  Charles  II. 's  court,  is 
represented  by  the  portrait  of  the  Countess 
de  Grammont,  now  at  Hampton  Court. 
Book  III.  treats  of  the  Dutch  School  (1450 
— 1700).  We  find  the  leading  painters  are 
slightly  touch  upon,  and  their  characteristics 
pointed  out.  A  realism  approaching  the 
grotesque  is  a  peculiarity  of  many  of  the 
leading  artists,  as  Lucas  van  Leyden.  The 
greatest  painters  lived  during  the  later  years 
between  loSI,  the  birth  of  Hals,  and  Jan 
Van.  Huysum  (16S2).  Dutch  art  was  con- 
temporaneous with  Dutch  freedom  :  its  aspi- 
rations were  sometimes  low  and  sensual,  but 
always  truthful  to  nature.  With  the  ideal 
and  spiritual  it  had  little  to  do  :  the  land- 
scapes and  sea-pieces  show  the  realistic 
nature  of  the  art,  though  there  is  often  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  expressed.  We  can 
only  refer  to  the  admirable  choice  of  engrav- 
ings illustrating  this  school,  showing  works 
by  Hals,  Eembrandt,  Mierevelt,  Bol,  Nico- 
laas  Maes,  Livens,  Brouwer,  Adrian  Isaac 
van  Ostade,  Van  der  Heist,  Dou,  Mieris, 
Metsu,  Jan  Steen,  Meer,  Van  Goyen,  Cuyp, 
P.  Rotter,  Wouverman,  Ruisdael,  Hobbema, 
Adrian  van  deVe!de.  Painters  of  domestic 
life,  landscapes,  marine  views,  and  architec- 
ture and  still  life  are  separately  treated.  In 
the  last  mentioned  we  may  name  Muraud, 
Van  der  Heyde  ("  the  Gerard  Dow  of  archi- 
tectural painters,"  De  Witte,  Pieter  J.  Saen- 
rodam,  Van  Huysum,  &c.  The  work  is 
aeatly  printed  and  tastefully  bound,  and 
we  can  recommend  '.his  volume  to  students 
and  collectors  of  works  of  these  schools  as 
a  very  compendious  guide  and  handbook  for 
reference. 


ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

TT1HE  members  of  this  Society  visited,  on 
A  Saturday  afternoon,  the  parish-churches  of 
Pinner  and  Ruislip.  The  attendance  of  members 
was  not  so  numerous  as  at  many  of  the  former 
out-of-town  visits,  probably  because  the  district 
has  not  been  so  well  made  known  by  illustra- 
tions, but  tho  leading  features  of  the  churches 
neon  wore  clearly  explained,  and  the  afternoon 
was  ono  of  considerable  interest. 

PIXNEIt. 

After  a  long  and  dusty  walk  from  tho  station, 
the  parish-church  was  leached,  and  tho  visitors 
,  .  received  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pin- 
nock,  who  read  uxtiajts  from  an  old  description 
of  tho  budding,  and  a  newspaper  report  of  tho 
rooponiug  service  held  a  year  since.  Tho  church 
m  of  tho  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  periods, 
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and  is  built  of  flint  and  Totternhoe  grey-grit 
stone  ;  it  consists  of  broad  nave  and  aisles  of  five 
bays,  separated  by  octagonal  columns,  having 
good  bases  and  caps,  bouth  porch,  west  tower  of 
the  Middlesex  and  Herts  type,  shallow  transepts 
extending  just  beyond  the  general  building  line, 
chancel,  and  large  south  choir-aisle  ;  the  out- 
side dimensions  are  120ft.  6in.  from  east  to 
west,  and  53ft.  Sin.  across  transepts.  Records 
show  that  the  church  was  built  in  1321,  as  a 
chapel  to  Harrow,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  traceried  windows  are 
Early  Decorated,  those  of  the  aisles  Perpendicu- 
lar. The  best  feature  in  the  church  is  the  ex- 
cellently-moulded and  proportioned  tower-arch. 
The  restoration  of  last  year  was  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  by 
Messrs.  Well  and  Hook,  of  Brimscombe,  Glou- 
cestershire, at  a  cost  of  over  £4,000,  and  the 
building  is  now  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair. 
The  works  includtd  the  erection  of  new  roofs  in 
pitch-pine  to  nave  and  chancel,  and  repairs 
to  other  roofs,  the  enlargement  of  the  south 
chancel-aisle  (built  in  1859  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  children  educated  at  the  Pinner 
Commercial  Schools),  and  the  rebuilding  of 
vestry  on  north  in  stone,  and  repairing  of  east 
end  and  protection  by  a  dry  area,  restoration  of 
tower  and  replacement  of  Tottenhoe  by  Bath 
stone  in  doors,  windows,  and  parapets,  while 
new  reredos,  Communion-table,  choir-stalls, 
pulpit,  organ,  and  stained- glass  west  and  north 
windows  were  added  to  tho  church  fittings.  In 
the  nave  roof  are  two  new  dormers  of  carved 
oak  on  either  side.  A  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Albert  Hartshorne  was  read,  in  the  author's 
absence,  by  Mr.  A.  Paxon,  hon.  sec.  of  the 
Society.  The  writer  remarked  that  it  would  be 
at  once  apparent  to  visitors  to  Pinner  church 
that  there  was  nothing  there  earlier  than  the 
14th  century,  and  that  the  features  of  this 
period  even  were  to  be  found  not  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel,  but  in 
the  nave  arcades  and  transepts.  The  moulded 
caps  of  the  arcades  were  of  so  distinctive  a 
character  that  they  carried  their  date  clearly  on 
them,  that  being  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  14th  century.  The  transept 
windows  plainly  indicated  the  same  period. 
Upon  the  opinion  that  the  mouldings  and  other 
details  of  Pinner  had  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  those  at  Harlestone  Church,  Northampton- 
shire, built  two  years  later,  the  theory  had  been 
based  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  same 
builder.  There  was  a  marked  similarity  between 
the  mouldings  of  arcade  capuals  in  the  two 
churches,  but  it  was  quite  fortuitous,  he  believed, 
and  proved  no  moie  than  the  general  uuf  elding  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gothic  style  throughout  the 
country.  The  styles  of  £>  ortharnptonshire  and 
Middlesex  were  the  same,  and  the  details  re- 
sembled each  other ;  but  the  character  in  each 
district  was  distinct,  a  distinctness  due  to  the 
difference  of  the  building  materials.  In  North- 
amptonshire they  formed  noble  towersand  nobler 
spires  all  of  stone,  entire  churches,  generally 
with  low  clerestories  and  with  vast  naves  and 
chancels,  all  built  in  good  stonework,  and  the 
finest  following  the  course  of  the  rivers.  In 
Middlesex  they  had  towers  verging  on  feeble- 
ness, insignificant  wooden  spires,  rubble  walling 
faced  with  flint  or  plastered,  wooden  dormers  as 
clerestories,  and  ashlar  work  of  the  smallest 
possible  extent  in  chinch,  Totternhoe  stone,  or 
alluvial  boulders.  The  churches  of  Middlesex  as 
a  whole  were  not  notable  examples  of  architec- 
ture, but  some  possessed  a  high  interest.  Such  a 
one  was  that  of  Pinner,  where  the  plan,  as  it  was 
left  by  the  Perpendicular  builders  who  rebuilt 
the  chancel  and  added  the  tower,  was  well 
worthy  of  consideration  if  not  of  imitation. 
The  transepts  were  not  too  deep,  the  aisles  not 
too  wide,  the  chancel  not  too  long,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  nave  and  arcades  were  admirablo  ; 
when  it  possessed  its  rood-screen  tho  building 
must  have  been  a  rare  and  picturesque  example 
of  a  parish-church.  The  14th  and  15th  century 
stono  details  inside  the  church  were  all  good  of 
their  kind.  There  was  not  a  splinter  of  the  old 
fittings  remaining.  Tho  whole  church,  the 
writer  continued,  had  lately  gono  through  the 
process,  certainly  under  a  master-hand,  of  what 
was  mildly  called  "restoration."  Tho  urgent 
spiritual  needs  of  a  rapidly-increasing  parish 
had,  however,  been  met  in  a  munificent  manner. 

iutisitt. 

A  pleasant  carriago-drivo  of  throe  or  four 
miles  along  a  country  lane  brought  tho  visitors 
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to  Ruislip  Church,  which  was  pronounced  well 
worthy  the  excursion.  The  parish-church  was 
formerly  annexed  to  a  priory  suppressed  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  aud  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin ;  it  is  an  aisled  church  of  wide  span 
and  good  proportions,  having  a  fifteenth-century 
tower  at  west-end  of  south  aisle.  At  this  church 
Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  acted  as  guide, 
and  remarked  that  the  history  of  the  parish  went 
back  to  very  early  times,  and  that  its  name  was 
one  of  those  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  The 
church  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  and  spacious  example  of  a 
Middlesex  church.  The  earliest  feature  in  it 
was  the  Purbeck  marble  front,  which  was  a 
heavy  bowl  set  on  cylindrical  pillar,  and  dated 
from  the  latter  years  of  the  eleventh  or  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  church  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
but  the  only  remains  of  that  alteration  were  the 
arcades  on  either  side  of  nave,  supported  on 
alternating  round  and  octagonal  pillars  with 
deeply  channelled  mouldings.  The  chancel- arch 
was  similar  in  character  at  first  sight,  but  the 
Decorated  mouldings  indicated  the  date  of 
Edward  II.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
narrow  aisles  to  nave  were  replaced  by  wider 
ones,  that  on  the  north  side  being  the  later  of 
the  two,  and  both  aisles  retained  the  roofs 
erected  at  that  period,  the  carving  in  the  north 
aisle  being  exceedingly  good.  The  tower  was 
of  this  period,  and  also  the  east  window,  and 
entrance  to  former  rood-loft.  The  internal  walls 
of  the  church  were  formerly  covered  with  fresco 
paintings,  sufficient  traces  of  these  remaining  to 
show  the  former  magnificence.  The  most  com- 
plete portion  still  visible  was  on  east  wall  of 
north  aisle,  in  which  the  Weighing  of  the  Souls 
was  represented,  and  beneath  this  subject,  St. 
Lawrence.  A  few  remains  of  the  16th  century 
seating,  and  a  typical  Jacobean  pulpit,  repre- 
sented the  post- Reformation  alterations,  while 
in  the  chanoel  were  some  good  brasses  (1593- 
1600),  and  mural  memorials  to  members  of  the 
Hawtrey  family,  for  many  generations  promi- 
nent in  the  locality.  The  members  then  ex- 
amined the  church  in  detail.  Some  severe 
comments  were  made  concerning  the  prominent 
lettering  just  added  in  the  south  panel  of  the 
new  stone  reredos:  "  ,  Esqre,  archi- 
tect," the  full  Loudon  address  being  added. 

On  the  return  to  Pinner,  tea  was  partaken  of 
at  the  Cocoa-tree  Tavern,  the  first  coffee-house 
established  in  England,  and  the  members  of  the 
society  afterwards  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
proprietor  and  founder,  Mr.  W.  Barber,  to  visit 
his  grounds  at  Barrow-point.  During  the  past 
few  years,  the  following  buildings  at  Pinner,  all 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  and  Peto,  have  been  illustrated  in  the 
Buildino  News:  The  Cocoa  Tree,  March  8, 
1873;  Barrow-point  and  cottages  for  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, July  4,  1879  ;  and  Haydon  lodge  and  cot- 
tage, for  Mr.  L.  J.  Baker  (two  plates),  July  2, 
1880. 


BEER  STONE. 

AN  interesting  pamphlet  on  Beer  Stone,  by 
Mr.  P.  Masey,  architect,  has  been  sent  to 

us. 

It  having  been  proposed  to  use  Beer  stone  in 
the  construction  of  an  important  building  in 
which  Mr.  Masey  was  interested,  and  having  no 
actual  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  stone,  he 
resolved  to  visit  the  quarries  and  to  inspect 
buildings  where  it  had  been  used,  and  so  form  an 
independent  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
quarry  and  the  quality  of  its  produce.  Beer  is  a 
fishing-village  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire, 
towards  its  eastern  limit.  It  is  about  150  miles 
from  London,  and  is  readily  gained  by  the  South 
Western  Railway  and  the  Seaton  branch  line. 
The  quarry  is  entered  by  a  gloomy  archway, 
and  extends,  it  is  said,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
underground,  at  a  depth  of  about  300ft.  from 
the  surface.  The  caves  are  both  dark  and  wet, 
and  form  a  mysterious  labyrinth,  where,  without 
a  guide  and  lights,  a  visitor  would  be  quickly 
lost.  Thero  is  so  much  debris  accumulated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  original  height;  Mr. 
Masey  supposes  it  to  be  about  20ft.  In  one  part 
is  a  square  chamber,  cut  with  a  sort  of  quadri- 
partite vaulting.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
was  a  chapel  in  olden  time.  From  this  quarry, 
for  probably  a  thousand  years  or  more,  stone  has 
been  excavated,  and  tho  supply  is  practically 
inexhaustible 

The  frccstouo  consists  of  beds  which  he  at  the 
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junction  of  the  chalk  and  the  gTeen  sand,  and  is 
principally  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Of 
late  years,  it  has  been  thought  more  convenient 
to  quirry  in  the  open,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  entrance  to  the  old  quarry  a  new  quarry 
has  heen  made,  the  superincumbent  strata  in 
this  latter  being'  burnt  for  lime.  It  is  this  fact 
of  making  available  the  waste,  or  what  is  such 
in  other  quarries,  that  enables  this  stone  to  come 
into  the  market  at  so  reduced  a  price  ;  at  least, 
this  is  one  reason.  A  small  attempt  has  been 
made  to  quarry  on  the  sea-face  of  cliff.  Though 
extensively  used  during  the  middle  ages,  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  but  at  considerable 
distances  (it  having  the  advantage  of  easy  ship- 
ment and  water  carriage),  yet  from  various 
causes — chiefly,  probably,  the  apathy  of  the 
owners  and  the  cheapening  of  other  stones 
having  railway  facilities,  such  stones  being 
energetically  pushed  forward  to  notice — the 
Beer  quarries  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse  and 
the  stone  well-nigh  forgotten,  the  stone  being 
got  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  burning  into  lime 
for  local  agricultural  use.  Such  stone  as  was 
sold  for  building  purposes  was  unselected,  and 
possibly  not  of  the  best  quality. 

The  opening  of  the  Seaton  branch  line  of  rail 
now  enables  this  stone  to  reach  London  and 
other  inland  towns  ;  and  the  new  owners  of  the 
quarry  being  disposed  to  actively  push  the  sale, 
the  probability  is,  Mr.  Masey  thinks,  that,  how- 
ever extensively  it  was  used  in  Mediasval  times, 
it  will  still  be  more  generally  so  now,  its 
relative  advantages  being  so  great.  The  stone 
is  of  whitish  brown  tint,  is  a  limestone,  and 
most  easily  worked.  The  beds  vary  in  depth 
from  2  to  10ft.  The  best  beds  form  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  30ft.  Blocks  can  be  ob- 
tained of  many  tons'  weight,  the  difficulties 
being  only  mechanical  ones— 6  to  8  tons  are 
usual.  In  some  of  the  beds  organic  remains  are 
found,  small  bivalve  shells,  belemnites,  sea- 
urchins,  slugs,  and  sharks'  teeth. 

Having  inspected  the  quarries,  Mr.  Masey 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  churches  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  visited  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  many  of  the  city  churches  ;  also  Whimple, 
Tallaton,  St.  Laurence  Clist,  Clist-Hydon, 
Awliscombe,  Payhembury,  Buckerell,  Feniton, 
Musbury,  Seaton,  Branscombe,  Axmouth, 
Axminster,  Lyme  Regis,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Honiton,  Colyton,  Chard,  Broad  Clist, 
Uplyme,  Combpyne,  Charmouth,  and  Shute. 
In  all  these  churches  Beer  stone  had  been 
used  for  exterior  dressings  and  interiors 
generally,  at  dates  ranging  from  the  11th  to  the 
16th  centuries.  The  condition  of  the  stone  was 
found  to  be  generally  good ;  mullions  of  windows 
in  some  cases  had  failed  through  not  having  had 
the  stone  set  in  its  natural  bed.  As  regards 
natural  decay,  the  stone  had  stood  well,  though, 
of  course,  it  had  suffered  from  wanton  violence, 
no  buildings  being  so  subject  to  ill-treatment  as 
churches.  Many  of  these  churches  had  portions 
of  the  13th  century.  At  Axminster,  Axmouth, 
and  Lyme  Regis,  are  Norman  parts. 

The  Beer  stone  was  used  in  the  cathedral  of 
Exeter  from  the  Norman  period  downwards, 
mostly  for  interior  work.  The  beautiful  series 
of  piscinae  in  the  chapels,  of  Early  Decorated 
date,  are  in  this  stone.  In  the  Cathedral 
Archives,  the  stone  is  mentioned  in  1427  to  1434, 
and  the  stone  so  specified  is  said  to  have  been 
used  for  building  the  chapter-house,  necessarily 
the  upper  portion  of  it,  the  house  being  of  the 
13th-century  style.  So  far  as  this  Perpendicular 
work  can  be  judged  of  from  a  distance,  it  is  in 
a  good  state,  showing  that  the  stone  is  able  to 
withstand  a  city  atmosphere.  A  more  convincing 
testimony  of  this  quality  can  be  seen,  however, 
m  the  little  and  sadly-neglected  church  of  St. 
Pancras,  in  Pancras- street,  Exeter.  The  chancel, 
of  13th  csntury  date,  has  one  side  in  a  stable- 
yard.  The  windows— couplets  with  quatrefoils— 
are  only  about  3ft.  from  ground  to  glass  line, 
and,  therefore,  easily  examined  ;  and  though 
from  such  position  much  subject  to  injury  yet 
the  stonework  of  these  windows  gives  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  good  weather  qualities,  the  date 
being  plain  and  the  fact  positive  also  of  the 
church  not  being  restored. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter,  the  most 
interesting  church  in  the  county  is  St.  Mary 
Ottery,  a  miniature  copy  of  the  cathedral.  A 
great  part  of  it  is  of  the  13th  century  date,  the 
whole  of  which  is  in  excellent  condition.  This 
church  was  restored  by  Mr.  Butterfield  a  few 
years  since,  but  the  liohen-covered  state  of  the 
stone  in  exterior  seems  to  show  it  is  not  modern. 


There  is  an  exterior  Norman  doorway  at 
Axminster  Church,  at  the  east  end  of  south 
aisle.  It  is  in  fair  condition  as  regards  the 
effects  of  time.  It  is  not,  however,  in  its 
original  position,  as  the  archaeologist  will  at 
once  perceive — old  builders  never  putting  east 
entrances — rebuilding  has  injured  it.  The  ex- 
terior stonework  of  most  of  the  other  churches 
was  of  Perpendicular  period,  and  generally 
good.  Smeaton  mentions  the  mossiness  often 
seen  on  the  stone,  and  shrewdly  observes  that  it 
is  no  proof  of  decay.  The  so-called  "mossy 
coating "  is  a  growth  of  lichens,  &c,  which 
evince  a  partiality  for  the  Beer  stone.  A  re- 
markable specimen  exists  at  Honiton  Church,  on 
the  outside  of  the  doorway  and  turret  to  the 
rood-loft.  Mr.  Masey  supposed  the  stone  had 
been  painted  in  distemper,  so  positive  was  the 
red  colour  of  the  stonework,  and  he  insisted, 
when  speaking  to  the  sexton,  that  it  must  be  so. 
The  sexton  was,  however,  equally  positive  to  the 
contrary,  and  only  on  a  second  and  more  minute 
examination  did  Mr.  Masey  find  that  the  colour 
was  a  vegetable  growth.  The  west  doorway  of 
this  church  is  a  peculiar  specimen  of  the  stone, 
it  looking  as  if  whitewashed.  This  is  occasioned 
by  small  pellicles  falling  from  surface,  the  only 
instance  Mr.  Masey  met  with  of  it.  The  stone 
is  not  set  on  its  natural  bed,  and  the  church  is 
about  to  be  restored. 

Axmouth,  a  small  12th-century  church,  has 
pointed  arches  to  nave,  but  round  arches  spring- 
ing from  nave -piers  to  aisle- wall.  Branscombe 
Church  has  tower,  13th  century,  at  crux ;  has 
remarkable  fall  in  the  interior  of  sills  to  westward 
of  chancel  windows.  Colyton  is  a  good-sized 
church  with  octagon  tower  on  intersection  of 
cross.  Here  is  a  monument  to  a  granddaughter 
of  King  Edward  III.  of  Beer  stone,  in  good 
condition.  A  base  vandalism  was  committed  in 
re-glazing  the  west  window.  The  -window,  a 
particularly  fine  example  of  Perpendicular  work, 
with  the  western  doorway  incorporated  in 
design,  had  peculiar  multiform  cusping.  In 
substituting  square  panes  of  glass  for  the  old 
diamond  quarries,  the  glazier  discovered  that 
his  work  would  not  work  in  with  the  cusping. 
The  simple  remedy  was  adopted  forthwith  of 
cutting  out  this  beautiful  cusping,  and  so 
maimed  it  must  always  remain  now.  Owlesford 
has  a  groined  porch,  with  the  unusual  feature  of 
an  archway  westward  as  well  as  to  the  south. 
Here  is  also  a  remarkably  perfect  rooi-screen  of 
Beer  stone,  looking  as  perfect  as  if  just  executed, 
though  of  the  15th-century  date.  At  Clist  St. 
Lawrence  is  an  interesting  churchyard  cross, 
singularly,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
Broad  Clist  is  a  handsome  Perpendicular  church. 
The  tower  buttresses  have  animals  on  buttress 
slopes ;  here  also  is  a  churchyard  cross.  Ax- 
minster has  an  ornamental  Norman  doorway, 
supposed  by  the  local  authorities  to  be  Saxon, 
piscina  and  sedilia  and  recessed  tomb  in  chancel 
of  13th  century.  Combpyne  has  a  pretty  little 
piscina  and  corbel  to  arch  of  the  13th  century. 

Most  of  the  churches  have  good  rood-screens 
of  wood,  and  generally  boarded  waggon-headed 
roofs  with  moulded  ribs,  but  thickly  covered 
with  whitewash.  At  Lyme  Regis  the  present 
church  is  built  on  eastern  end  of  former  one. 
Only  two  of  the  above-named  churches  have  old 
fonts.  In  Exeter  Cathedral  the  old  font  is  gone, 
but  there  is  a  good  modern  one  of  handsome 
appearance,  which  the  Dean,  however,  has  cast 
out  in  favour  of  a  small,  ugly,  Classical  thing 
once  used  by  royalty.  Musbury  Church  has  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the  Drake  family  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.  The  figures  being  full- 
sized  and  coloured,  produce  a  striking  effect. 

The  churches  named  are  probably  but  a  com- 
parative few  of  the  whole  number  where  Beer 
stone  was  used. 

There  was  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
use  of  Beer  stone  in  London,  evidencing  its  en- 
durance, but,  it  caunot  now,  except  by  name,  be 
said  to  exist.  This  is  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Westminster.  Mr.  Masey  inspected  it 
in  1844,  and  was  both  surprised  and  delighted  by 
its  excellent  condition.  Whilst  examining  it,  an 
official  came  up,  and  not  only  forbade  copying 
the  mouldings,  but  had  the  impudence  to  take 
away  Mr.  Masey' s  companion's  sketch-book, 
asserting  that  it  was  Mr.  Barry's  orders.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Smith,  who  read  a  Paper  about  the  year 
1850,  says  of  the  crypt,  that  its  "carved  ornaments 
and  mouldings  were  in  a  most  excellent  state  of 
preservation"  ;  but  he  makes  the  mistake  of 
supposing  the  chapel  to  be  of  Caen  stone.  He 
also  is  wrong  in  speaking  of  the  cloister  as> 


of  Caen  stone.  Mr.  Jones,  the  resident  sur- 
veyor at  the  Palace,  informs  Mr.  Masey  that  the 
old  stono  in  the  cloister  is  Byegate.  Mr.  Ma*ey 
asserts  the  stono  of  the  chapel  to  have  been 
"  Stone  do  Bure,"  as  the  rolls  term  it,  because 
of  its  whitey-grcy  colour.  It  always  shows 
whiter  than  Caen  stono.  In  the  last  edition  of 
Gwilt's  "  Encyclopaedia,"  Beer  is  mentioned  as 
the  stone  used  for  this  chapel ;  and,  moreover,  it 
would  be  utterly  incomprehensible  to  suppose  it 
to  be  Caen  in  such  excellent  state  when,  close  at 
hand,  there  was  work  of  the  same  date,  and 
even  much  later,  of  Caen  stono,  yet  in  a  pitiful 
state  of  decay.  Mr.  Masey  alludes  to  the  Abbey 
Church.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  speaks  of  the  condition 
generally  of  the  Abbey,  cased  with  Caen  stone, 
as  being  decayed  4  inches  deep,  and  of  Henry 
VII. 's  Chapel  as  "  a  nice,  embroidered  work, 
performed  with  tender  Caen  stone,  and,  though 
lately  built  in  comparison,  is  so  eaten  up  by  our 
weather  that  it  begs  for  compassion."  With 
such  positive  testimony  as  this  of  what  was  un- 
doubtedly Caen,  it  is  certain  that  the  stone  of 
the  chapel  was  not  Caen.  Though  the  crypt 
exists,  it  has  been  cased  inside  and  out,  and  can 
give  no  testimony  now  as  to  the  old  material ; 
but  alas  for  the  claims  of  Caen,  for  with  this  it 
has  been  restored,  so  to  speak,  and,  in  spite  of 
protective  composition  laid  on  it,  it  is  now 
decaying,  though  only  done  about  fifteen  years. 
But  bad  stone  is  not  the  only  fault  in  this  work. 
It  might  rightly  have  been  expected  that,  in  a 
restoration  in  these  latter  days,  the  important 
peculiarities  of  the  old  masonry-work  would 
have  been  copied.  It  should  have  been.  Mr. 
Masey  says,  however,  that  the  arches  have  key- 
stones instead  of  joint  at  apex,  and  that  the 
label  is  cut  out  of  same  stone  as  the  arched 
head,  wastefulness  of  material,  time,  and  labour 
not  committed  by  the  craft  in  the  olden  time. 
They  were  sometimes  profuse,  but  never 
wasteful. 

Beer  stone  has  these  special  advantages — 
agreeable  appearance,  fine  grain,  especially 
fitting  it  for  delicate  carving,  and  easiness  and 
cheapness  of  working'.  It  is,  according-  to  Mr. 
Masey,  beyond  rivalry,  the  cheapest  stone  in  the 
market.  Its  durability  for  interior  work  is 
undoubted,  and  for  exterior  purposes  it  at  least 
is  better  than  many,  and,  equal  to  any. 

Its  cheapness  is  owing  to  two  circumstances  : 
one,  that  the  waste,  or  what  is  such  in  other 
quarries,  is  utilised  at  Beer  by  its  being  burnt 
into  lime  ;  the  other  is  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing now  cheap  railway  carriage.  Its  convenience 
for  shipment  in  the  middle  ages  enabled  the 
stone  to  be  used  so  generally,  and,  should  the 
modern  demand  for  the  stone  warrant  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pier  to  load  from,  water  carriage  would 
again  be  resorted  to.  Thus  the  stone  would 
reach  the  London  market  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot. 
Even  now,  the  price  at  Nine  Elms  Station  is  but 
Is.  4d.  a  foot,  or  -£d.  less  than  Bath  stone.  The 
cost  of  working  is  one  half  that  of  Portland,  as 
given  by  Laxton ;  and  one  builder  at  Exeter 
avers,  that  in  his  experience  the  expense  of 
working  is  less  than  Bath.  Cost  is  still  further 
lessened  if  the  stone  is  worked  at  the  quarry. 

Beer  stone  is  less  than  half  the  price  in  block, 
and  but  half  the  cost  in  working,  so  that  for 
the  same  money  you  can  get  four  times  as  much 
work  done  in  Beer  to  what  you  can  in  Portland. 
By  tests  performed  at  Messrs.  Kirkcaldy's  Works, 
Oct.  20th,  1879,  the  strength  of  "the  stone 
was  beyond  question.  The  particulars  are 
appended. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  cube  one  inch 

square  bears  a  stress  of    2'lOolbs. 

Portland  stone,  according  to  the  Royal 

Commissioneis'  Report,  bears   ,..  2'1251bs. 

Bath  stone       ditto      ditto       ditto  127olbs. 

Caen  stone,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  C.  H. 

Smith,  raDges  upwards  from   '577lbs. 

By  these  tests  we  see  demonstrated  that  the 
stone  has  about  the  same  strength  as  Portland, 
and  double  that  of  best  Bath  stone. 

 .  — .  

THE  STONE  FOR  TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 
'T^HE  adjourned  meeting  of  '  the  Cathedral 
_L  Committee,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  what  stone  shall  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  edifice,  was  held  at  Truro 
on  Friday,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  wrote  suggesting  that  a 
small  sub-committee  should  be  appointed  who 
should  be  asked  "to  obtain  fuvthtr  and  more 
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accurate  information  about  the  various  Cornish 
stones,  which  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Pearson's 
report,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantity 
available,  the  cost  of  delivery  at  Truro,  the 
durability  of  the  stone  as  evidenced  in  build- 
ings in  Cornwall,  and  its  adaptability  for  par- 
ticular work  in  the  Cathedral."  Although  he 
held  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  Cornish  material,  and  of  a  design  suited  to 
it,  and  had  been  one  of  the  minority  at  the 
outset,  he  urged  all  to  waive  their  individual 
predilections,  and  whatever  the  decision  might 
be,  to  give  the  executive  their  unanimous  sup- 
port. It  must  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  first  principles  of  the  design  should 
be  criticised,  now  that  the  working  drawings 
had  been  made,  and  the  building  itself  com- 
menced. Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  also  wrote 
that  he  was  as  anxious  as  any  Cornishman  could 
possibly  be  to  use  the  native  stone  for  the 
Cathedral,  and  that  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  he  could  desire  that  the  work 
should  be  done  in  a  material  which  should  not 
last  during  his  own  time,  as  some  seemed  to  be- 
lieve. The  St.  Stephen's  granite  could  not  be 
called  a  good  weather  stone,  although  it  might 
be  used  for  some  parts.  The  Elvan  stones,  even 
when  rightly  bedded,  often  decayed,  as  could  be 
seen  in  the  old  church  at  Truro  ;  and  local 
architects  and  builders  used  but  few  of  the 
Elvans  for  moulded  work,  employing  instead 
St.  Stephen's  or  other  soft  granite.  Even  if 
all  moulded  work  were  got  rid  of,  and  all  angles 
of  windows,  Sec,  were  made  perfectly  square, 
constructions  in  Mabe  granite  would  cost  nearly 
double  that  in  Bath  stone.  Much  had  been  said 
of  the  uncertainty  of  Bath  stone  ;  but  no  quarry 
yielded  uniform  material,  and  the  objection  ap- 
plied to  all  stones  with  equal  force,  and  he  could 
give  a  long  list  of  buildings  all  over  England 
where  Bath  stone  had  stood  equally  well 
throughout.  The  only  compromise  he  could 
suggest  would  be  to  use  St.  Stephen's  granite 
for  all  plain  surfaces  and  buttresses,  and  some 
of  the  Elvans  also  for  plain  surfaces  if  they 
could  be  got,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  Bath 
stone.  If  the  committee  would  leave  the  matter 
to  him,  giving  general  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject, their  confidence  would  be  valued  and  would 
not  be  found  to  be  misplaced.  Referring  to  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place,  Mr. 
Pearson  added  that  the  clerk  of  works,  "  Bubb, 
will  report  to  you  what  took  place  at  a  meeting 
of  a  sub -committee  when  Mr.  Clarke  was  there 
to  give  an  account  of  the  stones  he  advocated. 
All  the  facts  which  have  come  out  with  regard 
to  these  local  stones  would  be  very  amusing  did 
they  not  produce  feelings  of  great  pain  and 
indignation  that  so  much  should  have  been  said 
so  utterly  regardless  of  these  facts,  and  well- 
known  facts,  too." 

Mr.  W.  Bolitho  proposed  that  Lord  Mount 
Edgcumhe's  recommendation  to  appoint  a  small 
sub-committee  be  adopted.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Chirgwin,  and.  having  been  supported 
by  several  speakers,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


During  the  past  week,  many  letters  have  ap- 
pearedinthe  Cornish  and  Devonshirenewspapers, 
in  addition  to  those  we  summarised  in  our  last 
issue.  Mr.  Richard  Tangye,  of  Gilbertstowe,  near 
Birmingham,  has  strongly  condemned  the  pro- 
posal to  use  a  stone  like  that  of  Bath,  which 
would  crumble  in  a  few  years,  and  added  that 
although  as  a  Quaker  he  still  declined  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cathedral  fund,  he  willingly 
offered  £25  towards  the  extra  cost  that  might 
be  involved  by  using  the  stones  of  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  shows  that  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  cost,  and  that 
unless  additional  money  be  subscribed  by  those 
who  advocated  the  use  of  local  stone,  the  oolite, 
which  is  cheaper  and  more  easily  worked,  must 
be  adopted.  Another  writer,  "  C,"  remarks 
that  Mr.  Pearson  has  not  proposed  to  use  "Bath 
stone"  usually  so  called,  but  the  harder  and 
more  enduring  Doulting  or  Stoke-ground  stone, 
which  could  be  sawn  into  cubes  with  a  total 
absenc  >  of  the  waste  of  material  on  the  sito 
characteristic  of  stones  requiring  chisel  and 
mallot.  "Observer,"  writing  from  Camelford, 
suggests  that  as  oolitic  stone  decays  in  conse- 
quence of  water  being  absorbed  by  the  pores, 
the  material  could  bo  safely  used  at  Truro  if 
after  carving  and  sotting,  tho  chinks  in  the  stone 
were  closed  by  a  solution  of  bichromato  and 
gelatine.  "  Truronensis "  thinks  it  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  controversy  that  a  soft  stone 
Las  been  used  for  the  foundations,  and  it  there- 


fore becomes  a  question  if  these  will  bear  the 
harder  and  heavier  stone  now  proposed  for  the 
superstructure.     "Cornishman"  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  exterior  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
Church,  Launceston,  is  all  of  carved  granite,  and 
"R.  T."    says    that    St.  Michael's  Church, 
Penkivel,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street, 
R.A.,  for  Lord  Falmouth,  is  built  of  Pentewan 
stone,  and  is,  he  adds,  likely  to  last  for  gene- 
rations.   "Bath  Stone"  cites  the  condition  of 
the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  on  the  cathedral  site 
against  the   advocates  for  the  use  of  local 
material.    On  the  south  front,  the  fragment  still 
standing,  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  of  Cornish 
Elvans,  the  window  tracery  of  oolite,  and  the 
coping  of  granite.    The  Elvans  are  decomposed, 
the  granite  completely  honeycombed,  but  the 
oolite  has  withstood  the  climate  much  better. 
The    granite  of    the  spire  was  also  honey- 
combed.    As    for    the  Seveock    stone,  some 
of     the     skilled    stonecutters    employed  on 
the  cathedral  have  refused  to  work  on  this 
stone,  and  the  writer  thinks  it  quite  unwork- 
able.    Messrs.  Pictor  and  Sons,  Bath  Freestone 
Works,  Box,  state  that  the  different  kinds  of 
Bath  stone,  when  properly  selected  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  adapted,  can  be  relied 
upou.   For  interior  and  decorative  uses,  Corsham 
Down  is,  they  state,  the  best,  as  it  is  uniform 
and  sound  in  quality,  and  procurable  to  any 
movable  size.    For  the  exterior  Boxground  is 
suited,  its  reputation  for  durability  and  weather- 
ing  qualities  being  thoroughly  established. 
Box  Church  and  Lacock  Abbey  are  referred  to 
as  Wiltshire  examples  of  the  wearing  qualities 
of  Box-ground  stone.    In  connection  with  this 
controversy,  the  report  of  the  selected  archi- 
tects for  Redruth  New  Church,   Messrs.  J. 
P.  Seddon,  of  London,  and  J.  Hicks,  of  Red- 
ruth, is  reprinted.    They  propose  that  the  walls 
shall  be  faced,  both  inside  aod  out,  with  local 
killas,  elvan,  and  spar,  disposed  in  bond-courses 
and  panels  ;  granite  to  be  used  for  plain  angle 
and  buttress  quoins,  copings,  spire,  and  other 
exposed  parts,  simple  in  character  and  detail. 
The  window  tracery  and  dressings,  arches  of 
arcade,  and  moulded  work  generally  to  be  of 
Wild  Duck  Elvan  both  inside  and  out ;  the  piers 
of  arcade  to  be  of  granite,  and  the  sculptured 
parts  to  be  of  Bath  stone.    The  architects  anti- 
cipate to  be  able  by  this  free  use  and  combina- 
tion of  local  stone  to  erect  the  church  at  about 
the  same  cost  as  if  they  had  adopted  Doulting 
or  Ham  Hill  stone. 


ENGLISH    AND    SCOTTISH  PROFES- 
SIONAL PRACTICE  COMPARED. 

IN  his  valedictory  address,  delivered  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  Mr.  John  MacLachlan,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Ed  nburgh  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, after  dealing  at  some  leegth  with  local 
matters,  went  on  to  refer  to  some  points  of 
general  interest  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Conference.  "You  are  aware,  no  doubt,"  said 
Mr.  MacLachlan,  "  that  the  Conference  was  a 
National  Conference.  Invitations  were  sent 
from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  most  important  body  of  architects  in  our 
country,  to  all  the  architects  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  attend  the  Conference.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  I  think,  that  so  few  Scotchmen 
availed  themselves  of  the  invitation.  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  half-a-dozen  from  the 
North  of  the  Tweed  put  in  an  appearance.  This 
is  a  somewhat  depressing  fact  to  those  who 
desire  to  advance  the  interest  of  our  common 
calling.  There  are,  I  presume,  nearly  300 
architects  in  Scotland,  and  only  half-a-dozen 
appeared  to  show  their  interest  in,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  subjects  which  ought  to  interest  us  all 
professionally.  This  limited  attendance  of 
Scotchmen  was  all  the  more  surprising,  because 
our  London  friends  had  provided  for  our  en- 
tertainment a  very  inviting  programme 
altogether  independent  of  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  a  programme  of  visits  to  houses  and 
churches  and  factories,  such  as  one  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  well  again. 

Tho  business  proper  of  the  Conference 
consisted  of  papers  and  discussions  on 
two  subjects —  "  Quantities  "  and  "  Com- 
petitions." In  regard  to  the  former  subject 
(quantities),  papers  were  road  by  architects 
and  survoyors  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  describing  tho  methods  of  contracting 
in  their  various  neighbourhoods.  Mr.  Cates, 
the  chairman  of  this  section  of  the  Conference, 


and  Mr.  Sidney  Young,  of  London,  gave  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
Metropolis;  Mr.  Elgood  represented  Manchester; 
Mr.  Scott,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  Morham,  Edin- 
burgh. Each  of  these  gentlemen  read  papers 
desciibing  the  manner  of  contracting  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  stating  who  employed  the  sur- 
veyor, to  whom  he  was  responsible,  what  part 
the  schedule  played  in  the  contract,  whether  the 
bill  of  quantities  formed  or  not  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  so  on.  Many  of  the  architects  from 
the  provincial  towns  of  England,  of  whom  there 
was  a  great  number  present,  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  To  those  situated  like  ourselves, 
practising  principally  in  one  neighbourhood,  it 
was  amazing  to  find  as  the  discussion  advanced 
the  different  methods  of  procedure  which  pre- 
vailed in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
London  it  seems  there  is  no  regularly 
organised  body  of  surveyors.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  London  architects  measure  their 
own  plans.  It  is  only  those  architects  in  the 
best  practice  who  do  not  measure  their  own 
plans,  or  at  least  have  the  schedules  prepared  in 
their  offices.  When  works  are  large  it  is 
customary  that  two  surveyors  be  employed,  each 
working  for  himself.  The  one  is  appointed  in 
the  interest  of  the  client,  the  other  of  the 
builders.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  two 
separate  surveyors  for  a  work,  unless  either  on 
the  ground  of  incompetency  or  roguery.  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
Professor  Kerr  spoke  in  anything  but  flattering 
terms  of  surveyors  in  London.  He  said  that, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions,  they  bore  a 
very  shady  reputation. 

The  provincial  architects  in  England  almost 
invariably  measure  their  own  plans.  They  do 
not  gfnerally  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
correctness  of  the  measurements,  and  yet  they 
charge  2  J  per  cent,  for  preparing  them,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  5  per  cent,  as  architects.  The 
principal  reasons  given  by  those  architects 
present  at  the  meeting  for  the  course  taken  by 
them  in  preparing  their  own  bills  of  quantities 
were  that  there  were  no  surveyors  in  their 
neighbourhood — there  was  no  such  class  of  men 
— and  to  send  their  plans  to  London  to  be 
measured  would  be  a  costly  and  troublesome 
process.  The  second  reason,  and,  as  I  suspect, 
the  most  potent  one,  is  that  taking  out  the 
quantities  is  the  best  paying  part  of  their 
practice,  and  therefore  they  would  be  very  un- 
willing to  give  it  up.  The  third  reason  which, 
indeed,  was  made  the  principal  reason  by  many 
speakers,  was  that  nobody  could  take  out  the 
quantities  so  well  as  the  architect,  because  no- 
body knows  so  well  about  the  plans.  With  our 
experience  in  Edinburgh  of  the  exact  and 
detailed  schedules  of  our  ordained  surveyors, 
this  leason  will  not  weigh  heavily. 

Our  own  Scotch  method  I  need  not  describe  at 
length.  There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  methods,  but  it  is  only 
slight.  Practically,  the  method  of  procedure  is 
the  same  in  the  two  cities.  Architects  do  not 
measure  their  own  plans.  There  is  a  separate 
set  of  men — surveyors — men  of  high  class,  whose 
generally  irreproachable  character  is  at  stake  in 
the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  these  schedules. 

The  schedules  are  prepared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  and  the  contract  is  founded 
upon  them.  Should  there  be  any  additions  or  de- 
duc  tions,  these  are  regulated  by  the  priced  schedule, 
which  is  signed  by  the  contractor  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  acceptance  of  his  offer.  The 
only  difference,  as  far  as  I  could  understand, 
between  the  Glasgow  system  and  the  system 
prevailing  here,  is  that  the  1st  Schedule,  on 
which  the  contract  is  founded,  is  in  Glasgow 
more  of  a  tentative  document  than  it  is  with  us. 
With  us  the  1st  Schedule  is  a  very  complete  and 
exact  document,  and  if  no  alterations  were  made 
in  the  building,  it  would  show  exactly  what 
would  be  the  final  cost  of  it.  But  in  Glasgow 
the  1st  Schedule  is  not  made  so  complete  as  with 
us,  and  the  result  is  that  the  works  are  all  mea- 
sured up  at  completion,  the  1st  Schedule  being 
moro  as  a  price  list,  from  which  the  prices  in  the 
completed  schedule  are  got.  You  will  thus  see 
that  the  difference  between  our  usage  and  that 
of  our  brethren  in  the  west,  is  one  more  of  detail 
than  of  principle.  We  may,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  therefore,  talk  of  our  Scotch  system  of 
contracting  as  one,  and  wo  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  boars  very  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  systems  pursued  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  border,  where  there  is  no  body 
of  high  class  professional  surveyors  with  a  rccog- 
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nised  system  of  measurement  as  with  us,  hut 
where  architects  measure  their  own  plans  with 
all  the  loss  of  dignity  and  danger  of  squabbles 
which  such  a  6ysttm  involves ;  where  clients  are 
punished  to  the  tune  of  2h  per  cent.,  while  all 
fair  men  will  acknowledge  that,  or  H  per  cent., 
is  ample  remuneration.  I  say  our  Scotch  system, 
with  its  fairness  to  all  parties — clients,  contrac- 
tors, and  architect  alike — will  bear  very  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  system  pursued  in 
England.  We  are  credited,  among  our  brethren 
in  the  south,  with  a  fair  amount  of  self-com- 
placency. They  aver  of  us  that  we  are  so 
charmed  with  our  end  of  the  island — what 
Sydney  Smith  called  our  knuckle  end  — 
with  all  its  institutions  and  usages,  that  unless 
a  man  can  eat  porridge,  and  drink  whisky,  and 
take  kindly  to  kilts  and  bagpipes  he  is  nought, 
that  in  short  all  usages  and  customs  here  are 
perfect,  and  ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  the 
world.  Our  self- gratulation  is  unfortunately 
not  likely  to  be  lowered  in  connection  with  the 
subject  more  immediately  in  hand — the  Scotch 
system  of  contracting,  with  schedules  prepared 
by  respectable  surveyors  with  whom  the  architect 
has  no  monetary  transactions  whatever,  has  really 
nothing  to  do  except  consult  professionally  on 
the  work  in  hand.  This  system  is  rapidly 
growing  in  London,  is  now  in  use  by  all  the  best 
men,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  course  of 
time  it  will  extend  to  all  the  larger  towns  of 
England,  where  the  popula'ion  and  business 
will  justify  the  existence  of  a  body  of  respectable 
surveyors.  We  have  given  England  many 
things,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  not 
many  years  hence  there  will  be  numbered  among 
our  gifts  to  our  richer  neighbour  an  entirely 
fair  and  equitable  system  of  contracting  for  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

The  other  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
conference  was  that  of  "competitions."  I  do 
not  purpose  saying  much  on  that  subject.  The 
subject  is  a  knotty  one.  The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  are  anxious  to  formulate  rules 
andregulations  to  guide  all  fair  competitions.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  are,  without  doubt, 
desirable,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  such  rules 
observed.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  pro- 
prietors, promoters  of  the  building,  whatever 
it  may  be,  delightfully  ignorant  of  architects 
and  architecture,  with  the  one  idea  that  if  they 
set  on  foot  a  competition  with  or  without  prizes, 
numberlessneedy  archite  cts  will  enter  the  lists  and 
produce  designs  for  their  consideration  whatever 
the  terms  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
our  whole  brotherhood  all  anxious  enough  for 
work.  It  seems  to  me  in  such  circumstances 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  first  place  in 
formulating  rules  to  guide  competitions,  and  in 
the  second  place,  in  getting  such  rules  observed. 
The  men  who  naturally  take  the  lead  in  makin°" 
such  rules  are  the  elder  members  of  our  profes- 
sion, whose  position  is  established  and  who  are 
beyond  the  necessity  for  competing— to  whom, 
therefore,  such  rules  are  of  comparatively  little 
practical  or  personal  importance.  The  obser- 
vance of  such  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  to 
those  who  compete,  to  those  who  have  had  no 
hand  in  the  formation  oftherules,  and  on  whom, 
therefore,  such  rules  sit  very  lightly.  It  is  easy 
to  see  in  such  circumstances  that  laws  may  be 
made  which  will  establish  only  one  point,"  and 
that  is  the  impotency  of  the  law- makers. 

Although  the  difficulty  of  the  position  is  thus 
clearly  apparent,  I  am  glad  to  bear  witness  that 
the  action  of  our  central  body  is  entirely  in  the 
right  direction.  The  conferenca  passed  resolu- 
tions recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
professional  assessor,  whose  award  ought  to 
govern  the  ultimate  appointment  of  architect, 
unless  insuperable  objections  should  arise,  and 
that  the  employment  of  the  author  of  the  best 
design  should  be  considered  an  obligation  of 
honour  on  the  promoters. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PANORAMA. 

IN  York-street,  Westminster,  close  to  the  St. 
James's  Park  Station  of  the  District 
Railway,  and  the  Royal  Aquarium,  a  new 
panorama  has  been  opened  which,  from  the 
enterprise  and  skill  shown  by  the  proprietor  and 
those  who  have  assisted  him,  claims  notice.  The 
building  in  York-street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  has  no  architectural 
pretensions.  There  is  a  stone  archway,  relieved 
by  Ionic  pilasters  at  the  sides,  designed  in  a 
Renaissance  style,  and  pronounced  by  a  pedi- 


mental  composition  and  some  carving,  which  is 
the  entrance  to  a  spacious  vestibule  decorated  in 
the  same  style  with  pilasters  and  a  deep  frieze  of 
a  pleasing  tone  of  neutral  green.  Passing 
through  this  vestibule  the  visitor  enters  a 
corridor  6ome  5ft.  wide,  lined  with  match  board- 
ing and  painted  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour, 
lighted  by  a  few  lamps  with  blue  glass  shades, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  the  vision  for 
a  full  realisation  of  the  scene  presented.  A 
rather  sudden  turn  in  this  corridor,  which  is 
nearly  dark  in  parts,  leads  to  the  foot  of  a  spiral 
staircase  constructed,  of  teak,  ascending  to  the 
circular  platform  from  which  the  painting  is 
viewed  by  the  spectators.  We  may  observe 
that  the  rotunda  is  a  sixteen-sided  polygon,  and 
is  nearly  130ft.  in  diameter,  or  about  5ft.  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  old  Colosseum  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  designed  by  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton,  but  now  pulled  down.  The  platform  is 
30ft.  diameter,  which  thus  leaves  between  it  and 
the  painting,  a  distance  of  50ft.  all  round,  this 
annular  space  being  occupied  by  the  foreground 
of  the  picture.  Every  care  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Edis  to  render  the  building 
perfect  for  the  illusive  purpose  in  view,  and  we 
understand  that  gentleman,  before  planning  it, 
examined  many  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
kind  on  the  Continent,  so  as  to  embody  in  the 
design  the  latest  improvements.  Of  course  the 
principal  object  in  a  panorama  being  to  make 
the  illusion  to  the  eye  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
to  make  the  picture  and  its  illumination  the  all- 
important  attraction,  it  would  be  not  only  un- 
necessary but  injurious  to  make  any  display  of 
the  building.  The  whole  structure  comprises 
mainly  the  rotunda  round  which  the  picture  is 
fixed,  covered  by  a  domical  roof  of  iron  ribs, 
zinc,  and  glass,  a  centre  lantern,  and  a  raised 
platform.  The  rotunda  is  built  of  brick,  an  iron 
stanchion  being  introduced  at  each  angle  formed 
by  the  sixteen  sides.  These  stanchions  are  each 
12in.  by  9in.,  and  were  put  up  with  ropes  with- 
out scaffolding  by  eight  Belgian  workmen .  The 
roof  was  constructed  in  the  same  simple,  and 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  by  these  men. 
A  tripod  was  erected  in  the  centre,  and  by  its 
means  the  plates  were  fixed,  and  the  iron  ribs 
of  umbrella  construction  hoisted  and  secured 
without  scaffolding.  Lattice  girders  or  princi- 
pals of  iron  carry  the  main  weight  of  roof. 
Below  the  roof,  over  the  platform,  but  not  ex- 
tending to  the  picture,  is  a  velarium  of  canvas 
to  take  off  the  glare  of  lig'ht  and  to  throw  it 
upon  the  picture  all  round.  The  construction 
of  the  platform  and  its  surrounding  area  forms 
one  mass  of  timber  frame- work.  The  artificial 
foreground  to  the  picture,  occupying  the  space 
all  round  below  the  platform,  is  a  rough-framed 
gallery  of  timber  foimed  of  raking  bearers,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  and  planked  to  the  different 
levels,  contours,  and  slopes  required  to  produce 
the  optical  delusion.  It  is  some  10ft.  high  above 
the  ground-level.  This  platform  is  covered  by 
eaith,  and  upon  it  is  piled  the  heaps  of  earth 
and  turf  to  represent  mounds,  and  the  natural 
contour  of  the  battle-ground.  Raised  above 
this  in  the  centre,  the  platform  is  also  constructed 
of  radiating  timbers  and  boarded  with  teak. 
Nothing  else  was  needed  to  complete  the  ikoeptio 
visits  except  to  make  the  cylindiical  picture 
lead  the  eye  imperceptibly  from  the  artificial 
ground  to  the  horizon  of  the  scene,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  most  effective  means  of  lighting  up  the 
canvas. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  building,  we 
may  say  a  few  words  about  the  great  picture 
itself,"  painted  by  M.  Cistellani,  representing  the 
"Campaign  and  Battle  of  Waterloo,''  which 
was  previously  exhibited  in  Brussels.  The 
painter  seems  to  have  happily  combined  the 
realistic  and  tragic  elements  in  his  grand  com- 
position, which  has  been  prepared  after  many 
years'  study  of  the  best  available  authorities, 
f'he  country  in  which  the  memorable  battle  was 
fought  has  been  depicted  with  consummate  truth- 
fulness, and  exhibits  a  degree  of  technical  skill 
and  effectiveness  which  are  essential  to  the 
illusory  object  in  view.  It  needs  a  very  close 
inspection  to  detect  the  transition  between  the 
artificial  battleground  strewed  with  warlike 
debris,  and  dead  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  the 
work  of  the  painter,  the  blending  of  colour 
and  atmosphere  has  been  so  skilfully  perfoi  med. 
The  painting  represents  the  position*  t.f  the 
French  and  allied  armies  under  Napaleon,  Wel- 
lington, and  Bliicher.  Napoleon  is  seen  on  a 
knoll  named  Rossomme,  with  stafi'-oliicers  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  farmhouse  of  La  Have 


Sainte,  while  Wellington's  position  is  distinctly 
visible  in  the  horizon  on  a  ridge  of  low  hills, 
with  a  slope  southward  towards  the  French. 
The  panorama  takes  in  a  very  extensive  field  of 
view,  and  covers  the  entire  ground  of  the  battle. 
The  great  high  road,  with  its  rows  of  trees, 
from  Charlcroi  to  Brussels,  intersects  the  scene, 
and  passes  close  to  the  platform,  cutting  tho 
view  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  positions 
and  movements  of  the  forces  are  clearly  discerned 
through  the  haze  and  smoke  of  the  battlefield. 
Marshal  Ney,  at  the  head  of  the  skirmishers  of 
the  Guard,  the  English  troops  and  artillery, 
the  death  of  General  Picton,  and  the  French 
Guard,  after  the  charge  in  the  foreground, 
are  incidents  recorded  with  much  forco 
and  dramatic  power.  The  whole  scene 
is  admirably  lighted ;  the  cloudy  and  rather 
threatening  sky  through  which  and  the  dense 
smoke,  the  sun  is  endeavouring  to  pierce ;  tho 
clouds  of  smoke  here  and  there,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  are  rendered  with  mas- 
terly precision  and  effect,  and  one  mightimagine 
himself  viewing  the  actual  country,  and  a  spec- 
tator of  the  thrilling  battle.  The  uneven 
groundwork,  the  actual  knolls  and  debris,  the 
shattered  trees,  one  falling  across  the  fore- 
ground, the  remnants  of  cannon,  torn  and 
shattered  uniforms  and  firearms  are  arranged 
with  skill,  and  well  sustain  the  illusion.  A  less 
warlike  subject  would  have  been  more  instructive, 
and  we  hear  the  managers  of  the  Westminster 
Panorama  intend  to  make  it  a  very  entertaining 
and  interesting  exhibition  ;  but  those  who  can 
enjoy  pictorial  representations  on  an  extensive 
scale  will  find  the  present  scenery,  and  the 
manner  it  has  been  "  put  on  the  stage,"  highly 
creditable  to  the  artists  and  the  promoters. 


REPORT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

~\/"EAR  by  year,  concurrently  with  the  in- 
1.  crease  of  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  annual  report  is  enfafged. 
That  fv/r  the  year  ending  on  December  31st, 
1880,  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  a  post  octavo 
volume  of  178  pages.  The  superintending 
architect  states  that  during  1880,  191  plans  for 
new  streets  were  submitted,  of  which  119,  repre- 
senting a  total  length  of  about  33  miles,  were 
sanctioned.  Three  plans  of  new  theatres  were 
submitted  and  approved,  and  nine  applications 
for  rooms  to  be  used  for  dancing  and  music  ;  of 
the  latter,  three  were  granted,  three  conditionally 
approved,  and  three  refused.  UndertheDangerous 
Structures  Act,  3,061  complaints  were  received 
by  the  board,  of  which  all  but  200  proved  on 
survey  to  be  well  founded.  The  number  of 
structures  requiring  to  be  shored  up  or  hoarded 
in,  in  consequence  of  their  being  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous condition,  had  increased  from  211  in  1879 
to  354.  The  summary  of  district  surveyors' 
returns  for  1879,  the  last  issued,  shows  that  the 
new  buildings  numbered  10,710,  and  the  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  9,882,  the  gross  fees 
received  being  £33,667  5s.  4d.  Fees  amounting 
to  £1,883  17s.  3d.  were  remitted  or  lost,  and 
office  expenses  were  reported  by  district  sur- 
veyors at  £9.669  Is.  4d.  Although  attempts 
had  been  made  to  equalise  the  value  of  different 
districts,  great  inequalities  still  existed.  The 
gross  fees  received  during  1879  in  33  districts 
varied  from  £2  to  £586,  and  in  the  remaining 
32  districts  they  ranged  from  £607  to  £3,669. 
The  progress  of  metropolitan  street  improve- 
ments had  been  greatly  delayed  by  a  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1877  by  which  the  board  was  not  em- 
powered to  take  possession  of  more  than  fifteen 
houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  class  until  they 
had  provided  sufficient  accommodation  else- 
where for  the  people  to  be  displaced.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  declined  to  release  the  board 
from  this  obligation,  and  they  have  consequently 
introduced  a  clause  in  their  Bill  of  the  present 
session  seeking  relit f.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the 
Gray's  Inn-road,  Piccadilly  to  Bloomsbury,  and 
Charing-cross  to  Tottenham  Court-road,  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  Tooley-  street  improve- 
ments remain  at  a  standstill,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  those  owning  or  occupying  premises  on 
the  proposed  routes.  The  south  side  of  Coventry- 
street  had  been  cleared  (a  work  since  completed), 
the  Deptford  bridge  approaches  were  being 
widened,  and  the  Camberwell  and  Peckham  im- 
provements wtre  in  progress  when  the  report 
was  written.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
carrying  out  the  schemes  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
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merit  under  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwel- 
lings Improvement  Act,  although  the  board  was 
severely  hampered  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
Acts.  At  the  close  of  1880,  the  position  of 
matters  under  each  scheme  was :  The  building 
area3  of  the  Whitechapel  and  Limehouse,  the 
Bedfordbury,  the  Great  Wild-street,  the  Old 
Pye-street,  the  Pear  Tree-court,  Clerkenwell, 
and  the  "Whitecross-street  schemes,  have  been 
let  to  the  Peabody  trustees,  at  30  years'  pur- 
chase of  a  rental  of  3d.  per  Equare  foot  per 
annum,  and  on  the  first  two  of  these  areas  new 
buildings  were  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
trustees.  The  final  award  had  been  issued  by 
the  arbitrator  in  the  schemes  for  High-street, 
Islington,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Goulston- 
street,  Whitechapel,  and  Essex -road,  Islington; 
negotiations  were  in  progress  in  Bo  wman's-build- 
ings,  Marylebone,  and  Wells-street,  Poplar,  and 
schemes  for  Great  Peter-street,  Westminster, 
and  Little  Coram-street  were  being  carried  out 
by  the  Peabody  trustees.  No  further  measures 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  board  until  some 
satisfactory  amendment  can  be  effected  in  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts.  During  the  past 
year  local  improvements  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis  had  been  completed,  the  board  paying 
one-half  the  expense,  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly 
£80,000,  and  others  had  been  commenced  or 
sanctioned  which  are  estimated  to  cost  a  further 
£101,298.  The  parks  and  open  spaces  now  under 
the  control  of  the  board  comprise  1,67G|  acres, 
or  rather  more  than  2}  square  miles,  and 
on  their  maintenance  and  improvements 
£11,086  5s.  2d.  was  expended,  the  heaviest  items 
being  at  Finsbury-park,  £3,370  ;  the  Embank- 
ment gardens,  £1,720  ;  Southwark-park,  £1,575; 
and  Hackney- commons,  1,010. 

The  fire  brigade  report  shows  that  the  system 
of  providing  movable  stations,  with  a  few  men 
and  light  appliances,  begun  in  1879  at  Ludgate- 
oirous,  had  proved  so  useful  that  thesystemis  being 
extended.  Five  stations  were  in  use,  and  six  more 
had  been  ordered.  An  important  improvement 
was  effected  in  18S0  by  the  establishment  of  six 
circuits  of  fire-alarms,  with  an  aggregate  of  40 
call-ijoints,  which  considerably  reduced  the  dis- 
tance to  be  run  by  persons  giving  alarms  of  fire, 
and  led  to  earlier  information  being  received  at 
the  fire-engine  stations.  Unfortunately,  three- 
fourths  of  the  alarms  given  were  false,  and  thus 
a  doubt  was  cast  on  all  messages  received  in  this 
manner.  The  return  of  fires  shows  a  steady 
increase  every  year,  the  number  for  18S0  being 
the  largest  yet  noted,  1871,  but  the  proportion 
of  serious  to  slight  fires  is  9  per  cent.,  the  lowest, 
with  one  exception,  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Engineer  mentions  that  during  1880  two 
new  lines  of  relief  sewer  were  commenced,  one 
extending  from  Vauxhall-bridge  to  the  high- 
level  sewer  at  High-street,  Clapham,  the  other 
being  a  branch  from  Vauxhall-bridge  to  a 
junction  with  the  Effra  sewer,  near  Kennington 
Church.  These  works,  comprising  a  total  length 
of  12,200ft.,  had  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Williams,  Son  and  Wallington,  at  £65,000,  and 
are  in  progress.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
series  of  relief  sewers  at  once,  with  a  line  from 
Deplfoi  d-broadway  to  Lee-bridge,  another  from 
Rolherhithe  New-road  to  Southwark-street, 
and  new  sewers  at  Camden-town,  Kentish- 
town,  and  Holloway.  The  Wood-lane  sewer, 
near  Wormwood-scrubs,  has  been  done  under  a 
contract  taken  by  Messrs.  Kellett  and  Bentley  at 
£3,079  lis.  During  the  past  year  contracts 
amounting  to  £4,551  were  accepted  for  erecting 
engines  and  tanks  in  order  to  utilise  the  water 
obtaiued  by  the  deep  bore  at  Crossness  pumping 
station,  which  1ns  been  carried  to  a  depth  ot 
1, 0C4ft.,  and  yields  40,000  gallons  per  day  of 
good  but  hard  water.  Particulars  are  given  of 
the  proposals  for  rebuilding  Battersea  and 
Putney-bridges,  and  for  repairing  and  altering 
several  other  metropolitan  bridge-*,  which  have 
just  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Reference  is  also  made  to  the  arbitration 
between  the  Board  and  the  Thames  Conservators 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Thames,  the  result  of 
which,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  that  the  alle- 
gations that  shoals  and  banks  were  being  formed 
near  the  outfalls  of  tho  main  sewers,  were 
reported  not  to  be  sustained.  A  table  appended 
to  tho  Engineer's  report  shows  that  during  the 
year  31  miles  1,713ft.  of  local  sewers,  proposed 
by  Ioml  boards  and  vestries,  wero  approved  by 
tho  Metropolitan  Board,  of  which  1  19,374ft.  run 
wero  for  pipe-sewers,  chiefly  12in.  and  15in. 
diametor.  An  appendix  to  tho  report  shows  that 
tho  quinquennial  valuation  of  the  metropolis 


took  place  in  1880,  and  shows  a  total  rateable 
annual  value  of  £27,400,000,  an  increase  of 
£4,300,000  ;  the  rate  amounted  to  6-32  in  the 
£,  the  highest  both  absolutely  and  proportion- 
ately yet  levied. 


CERTIFICATED   PLUMBERS    IN  NEW 
YORK. 

rrVrTE  bill  for  licensing  plumbers,  which  has 
JL  for  some  time  been  pending  before  the 
New  York  Legislature,  is  likely  to  become  a 
law,  and  the  American  newspapers,  both 
technical  and  secular,  are  discussing  it  with 
interest.  The  Metal-  Worker  denounces  it  as 
useless,  and  predicts  that  it  will  soon  be 
observed  only  as  a  cloak  for  corrupt  practices  of 
various  kinds.  The  bill  requires  that  the  names 
of  all  licensed  plumbers  shall  be  published  once 
a  year  in  tho  City  Record,  which  the  Mctal- 
Worker  regards  simply  as  a  printing  "job"  ; 
while  the  provision  that  the  Board  of  Health 
shall  approve  plans  for  plumbing  before  they  can 
be  executed  it  condemns  on  the  ground  that  the 
members,  even  of  the  present  Board,  cannot  be 
expected  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
an  intricate  piece  of  work,  and  under  a  corrupt 
administration  too  much  opportunity  would  be 
given  for  extorting  money  by  the  exercise  of 
this  discretion.  The  daily  papers,  on  the  con- 
trary, hail  the  Bill  as  a  means  of  deliverance 
from  all  sanitary  ills,  and  denounce  in  un- 
measured terms  those  who  oppose  its  passage  as 
enemies  of  their  kind.  "Probably,"  says  the 
American  Architect,  "  the  most  judicious  attitude 
would  be  about  midway  between  these  two. 
While  no  legislation  can  do  much  to  improve 
the  workmanship  of  the  careless  and  ignorant, 
there  are  some  grosser  faults  which  can  be  pre- 
vented, if  the  administration  of  the  law  is  efficient 
and  honest,  and  this  is  no  small  gain.  Great 
as  has  been  the  outcry  about  the  bad  construc- 
tion in  New  York,  it  is  unquestionable  that  con- 
structors as  well  as  architects  have  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  building  law,  and  that  for  every 
case  of  criminally  bad  workmanship  which  is 
brought  to  light,  a  score  are  prevented  by  the 
inspector's  warnings  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  similar  amelioration,  in  the  average 
character  of  drainage  work,  should  not  be 
effected  by  analogous  means." 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  President, 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  The  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected  :  Messrs.  A. 
Hemingway,  G.  Havill,  F.  P.  Oakley,  J.  Butler 
Wilson,  F.  Andre  Capper,  J.  Hingeston 
Buckeridge,  W.  R.  A.  G.  Tucker,  J.  C.  Hudson, 
W.  Douglas  Caiac,  Mortimer  Justin,  R.  M. 
Hamilton,  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  and  W.  T.  Burr. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Eales,  hon.  sec,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  City  Architect,  for 
allowing  the  members  to  inspect  the  works  at 
the  new  central  fruit  and  vegetable  market.  The 
final  visit  of.  the  present  session  would  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  Whitsuntide  holidays 
from  Saturday,  June  4th,  till  the  following  week, 
the  lltb,  and  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  Greenwich  Hospital, 
but  particulars  would  be  publi-hed  in  the  pro- 
fessional journa.ls.  Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  senior  hon. 
sec,  read  the  "house-list"  of  officers  for  next 
session,  and  the  name  of  the  proposed  president, 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  was  received  with  loud 
applause.  Tho  President  asked  those  who  had 
promised  subscriptions  towards  the  Association 
Travelling  Studentship  to  pay  them  in  as  soon 
as  convenient,  as  the  committee  hoped  to  send 
out  a  student  this  summer.  Mr.  T.  Graham 
Jackson,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Use  of 
Marble  and  Similar  Materials  in  English  Archi- 
tecture," which  we  shall  give  in  an  early  issue. 
At  its  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  author,  on  tho  proposition  of  Messrs  H. 
EL  Stannus  and  S.  F.  Ciarksou. 


DR.  WALDSTEIN  ON  GREEK 
SCULfl'UKE. 

HPHE  first  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Greek 
JL  sculpture  was  givon  at  King's  College, 
Somerset  House,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  Dr. 
C.  Waldstein.    Tho  lecturer  stated  that  he  did 


not  propose  so  much  to  dwell  on  the  artistic  side 
of  the  subject  as  upon  the  intimate  connection 
of  Greek  art  with  the  actual  life,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  the  Greeks,  and  upon  the  successive 
changes  which  that  art,  as  an  expression  of  vital 
development,  growth,  and  power,  underwent  in 
its  several  periods  of  birth,  increase,  perfection, 
and  decline.  A  man  could  only  be  said  to  be 
fully  known  to  us  when  we  recognised  his 
individuality  in  all  of  threo  ways — in  what  he 
said,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  was  like.  In 
like  manner,  students  would  only  grasp  the 
broad  results  of  their  Classical  studies  as  they 
regarded  the  people  who  wero  the  subjects  of 
investigation  in  the  light  of  their  words,  events, 
and  movements,  or,  in  other  terms,  their  philo- 
sophy, history,  and  archeology.  All  must  be 
interwoven  to  produce  a  complete  representation 
of  the  Greeks.  Archaeology  could  be  studied 
from  the  descriptions  of  authors,  from  the  frag- 
ments of  monuments  yet  preserved,  or  from  the 
actual  remains  identified  by  the  descriptions — the 
only  satisfactory  mode.  In  this  art  of  sculpture 
they  could  trace  each  stage  of  the  struggle  of 
the  artistic  spirit  with  the  reluctant  material, 
and  his  final  victory  over  it.  The  artist  dealt 
with  an  inorganic  material,  with  the  aim 
of  representing  living  forms  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  the  spectator  to  forget  the  illusion 
which  he  knew  to  be  practised.  In  the  first  stage 
of  this  struggle  the  material  obtruded  itself 
on  the  spectator  to  the  detriment  of  the  illusion ; 
in  the  second,  an  attempt  was  made  to  represent 
the  physiological  or  actual  forms  of  life ;  in  the 
third,  the  effort  aspired  to  manifest  the  physical 
life,  the  outward  movement.  In  that  lecture  he 
must  confine  himself  to  the  archaic  period  of  the 
art,  its  childhood,  which  embraced  all  the  period 
before  Phidias,  c.  400  B.C.  It  was  very  com- 
mon to  hear  students  dogmatically  assert  that 
because  the  early  beginings  of  Greek  art  resem- 
bled the  works  of  neighbouring  nations  that  they 
derived  all  their  skill  from  the  Egyptians,  the 
Syro-Phcenicians,  or  other  Oriental  sources. 
The  progress  of  research  had  shown  that  veiy 
similar  styles  of  rude  geometric  and  waving 
ornament  existed  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
in  many  far  remote  places,  and  while  it  was 
certain  that  the  Greeks  owed  much  to  the  influ- 
ence of  local  surroundings,  it  appeared  more 
scientific  to  affirm  that  the  general  similarity  of 
archaic  art  was  due  not  to  intercommunication 
so  much  as  to  the  likeness  in  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  and  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  known  fact  that  the  drawings  made  by 
young  children  all  over  the  world  resembled 
each  other  although  the  work  of  cultured  artists 
was  easily  classified.  The  lecturer  showed  en- 
larged drawings  of  heads  of  Athene,  transcribed 
from  early  coins,  and  ob;erved  that  these  in 
their  rude  execution  and  clumsy  conventional 
lines  might  be  at  first  supposed  to  be 
akin  to  Egyptian  sculpture,  until  we  put  a 
head  from  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  beside 
them,  when  a  vital  difference  was  apparent. 
The  type,  the  minor  details  of  form  even,  were 
alike  ;  but  the  latter  head,  while  more  pleasing 
and  reposeful,  was  the  work  of  a  self-satisfied 
man,  the  former  busts  expressed  the  strivings  of 
a  man  after  an  ideal  he  felt  he  had  not  reached  ; 
imperfect,  clumsy,  ill-carved  as  they  were,  they 
showed  germs  of  the  art  which  was  afterwards 
to  blossom  into  the  fullest  beauty.  Greek  art, 
at  its  birth,  was  sunk  almost  as  far  below  con- 
temporary Oriental  work  as  it  afterwards 
towered  above  it.  The  earliest  knowledge  we 
possessed  of  this  Greek  art  was  derived  from 
myths  in  which  the  constructors  of  the  gigantic 
works  at  Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycense,  were 
maguified  in  the  imagination  of  later  writers 
into  Cyclopians,  and  the  originators  ofthe  arts  of 
metal- working  were  personified  as  semi-deities. 
Dajdalos  seemed  to  have  been  a  reformer  in 
wood-carving,  who  introduced  a  more  vivid 
mode  of  representing  the  human  figure,  and 
after-writers  interpreted  the  traditions  of  his 
"living"  statues  to  signify  walking  automata, 
instead  of  carved  figures,  imbued  wit  h  a  life  that 
conquered  the  mere  material.  The  poems  of 
Homer  represented  another  stage  in  our  know- 
ledge of  archaic  art.  The  period  assigned  for 
the  actions  described  was  cast  back  to  a  mytho- 
logical period,  but  the  descriptions  of  dress, 
armour,  implements,  were  thoso  of  things  con- 
temporary with,  and  visible  to,  the  writer,  en- 
larged and  transformed  by  his  fancy  to  what  he 
supposed  to  bo  becoming  to  tho  Homeric  age. 
The  lions  of  Myceno;,  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  even 
the  golden  and  bronze  plates  on  dwellings,  had 
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been  proved  to  have  bad,  and  still  had,  an  actual 
existence  ;  but  the  round  shield  of  Achilles,  with 
its  five-fold  plating;  and  its  sculptured  scenes, 
was  probably  only  visible  to  the  mind  of  Homer. 
The  next  lecture  will  deal  with  the  period  of 
Phidias,  and  that  and  the  two  following  ones 
will  be  given  at  King's  College.  The  closing 
lectures  will  take  place  at  the  British  Museum. 


MIDDLE-CLASS    HOUSE  ARCHI- 
TECTUEE. 

A PA  PER,  reprinted  from  a  contemporary,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gr.  Brace,  A.R.I. B. A.,  archi- 
tect, under  the  above  title,  indicates  a  few  im- 
portant principles  in  house-planning,  which 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  seeking 
to  make  our  middle-class  dwellings  more  con- 
venient and  economical.  Mr.  Brace's  brief  essay 
attempts  to  show  how  the  useful  may  be  made 
artistic  without  the  expenditure  generally 
lavished  on  mere  ornament,  and  he  illustrates 
his  meaning  by  referring  to  a  pair  of  semi-de- 
tached houses  built  from  his  designs,  in  Lord- 
ship-lane, S.,  with  a  small  frontage.  These  villas 
consist  of  only  two  floors,  without  underground 
apartments — an  arrangement  which,  no  doubt, 
as  the  author  observes,  contributes  much,  not 
only  to  architectural  effect  m  small  houses,  but 
to  sanitary  efficiency  and  economy  of  service. 
The  piling  up  of  stories  on  narrow  front  rooms  is 
objectionable  for  obvious  reasons,  and  under- 
ground living-rooms,  common  in  London,  and 
generally  known  as  "  breakfast-parlours,"  are 
certainly  not  the  healthiest  or  driest  apartments. 
Except  in  houses  where  two  or  three  servants 
are  kept,  the  second  story  of  bedrooms  is  unde- 
sirable, as  they  are  not  within  easy  access  of  the 
mistress,  and  Mr.  Brace  interprets  the  common- 
sense  of  most  people  who  live  in  such  houses 
when  he  speaks  of  the  daily  economy  of  house- 
hold labour  resulting  from  a  house  on  two  floors. 
Few  arrangements  lead  to  such  wear  and  tear  as 
basement  kitchens  :  the  servants  have  to  mount 
a  flight  of  stairs  at  every  call,  and  breakages 
and  carpeting  have  to  be  added  to  the  daily 
dusting  and  cleaning.  By  Mr.  Brace's  plan  this 
inconvenience  is  obviated  ;  the  kitchen,  with  the 
scullery,  larder,  china-closet,  and  back  entrance 
are  conveniently  placed  in  the  rear  projection, 
while  the  dining-room  has  a  service-door  close 
to  the  kitchen,  larder,  and  china-closet.  The 
author  truly  says  :  '  'It  would  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  many  amiddle-class  family 
which  now  keeps  three  servants  in  a  house  with 
three  flights  of  stairs,  might,  in  a  house  with 
only  one  flight  to  be  traversed,  do  equally  well 
with  two." 

The  second  feature  claimed  by  Mr.  Brace  is  a 
square  hall,  from  which  the  the  three  principal 
rooms — dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  study 
— are  entered,  an  important  feature  we  have  often 
insisted  upon  in  the  planning  of  compact  resi- 
dences. The  staircase  is  placed  in  a  recess  on 
the  outer  side,  which  leaves  a  hall  10ft.  square, 
and  the  stairs  ascend  from  a  few  risers  rounded 
at  end,  which  project  in  the  centre  of  hall. 
This  arrangement  is  both  economical  and  archi- 
tectural ;  the  staircase  is  not  made  an  obtrusive 
feature  from  the  entrance,  and  the  recess  affords 
the  opportunity  for  effective  treatment.  But 
the  author  avoids  also  the  ceiling  and  hole  effect 
of  most  staircases,  by  making  the  hall  open 
through  the  two  floors,  and  exposing  the  sloping 
rafters  at  the  side,  thus  giving  an  importance  to 
this  feature  of  the  house  it  seldom  has.  The 
height  of  the  hall,  moreover,  may  be  made  con- 
ducive to  light  and  ventilation,  besides,  as  the 
author  says,  giving  a  free,  spacious,  look  to  the 
house.  Fresh  air  can  be  admitted  from  the  out- 
side, and  be  warmed  by  a  hot- water  coil,  and 
thus  the  hall  forms  a  reservoir  from  which  the 
principal  rooms  and  bedrooms  may  be  warmed. 
Mr.  Brace  admits  the  air  through  slanting  slits 
in  the  door  lintels.  A  third  feature  mentioned 
by  the  author  is  the  grouping  of  the  culinary 
and  store  accommod  ition  near  the  serving  door 
to  the  dining-room,  now  carried  out  in  all  good 
arrangements,  though  not  seen  bo  frequently  in 
small  villas  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  plans  and 
elevations  of  the  semi-detached  villas  in  Lord- 
ship-lane, which  illustrate  Mr.  Brace's  little 
pamphlet,  show  how  far  he  has  bpen  successful 
in  makinir  the  internal  plan  effective  exter- 
nally. The  houses  are  of  red  brick,  with  tiled 
roofs,  high-pitched,  and  each  villa  has  a  double 
gabled  front,  the  entrance  being  slightly 
recessed  between  the  main  front  and  the  side- 


projection,  which  is  roofed  under  the  slope  of 
the  main  roof.  Bay  windows  relieve  the  front. 
The  architect  has  not  been  fettered  by  the 
details  of  Queen  Anno  or  any  other  style,  but 
has  boldly  endeavoured  to  produce  a  picturesque- 
ness  out  of  the  simple  elements  at  his  disposal, 
and  our  inspection  of  houses  built  on  this  plan 
by  the  author  leads  us  to  think  he  has  at  least 
succeeded  in  showing  how  middle-class  villas 
may  be  planned  on  sanitary  and  economical 
principles,  and  the  brochure,  giving  the  results 
of  his  experience,  may  be  profitably  consulted 
by  the  builder. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SANITARY 
PLUMBING.— II. 

JOINTS  AND  PIPE-BENDING. 

11TR.  S.  STEVENS  HELLYER  delivered  on 
i.VJL  Wednesday  night,  at  the  Society  of  Arts' 
Rooms,  Adelphi,  the  second  of  a  course  of  prac- 
tical lectures  on  plumbing.  On  the  walls  were 
hung  a  large  series  of  double-full-size  working 
drawings  and  details,  and  many  highly-finished 
specimens  of  wiped  joints  and  bent  pipes  were 
shown  on  the  platform  and  on  a  screen.  The 
room  was  as  before  densely  crowded,  and  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  lecture,  many 
pertinent,  and  one  or  two  impertinent,  questions 
being  addressed  to  Mr.  Hellyer,  to  elicit  further 
information  as  to  details.  Joint-making  had 
not  yet,  the  lecturer  observed,  been  performed 
by  machinery  with  success,  but  remained  a 
speciality  of  the  skilled  hand-worker.  It  might 
be  called  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  plumber, 
the  feature  by  which  a  good  workman  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  ill-taught  and  clumsy 
one.  He  proposed  therefore  that  evening  to  go 
into  the  very  rudiments  of  the  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  initiated. 

In  preparing  the  ends  of  pipes  to  be  connected 
by  wiped  joints,  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion, see,  said  the  lecturer,  that  no  "burr"  is 
left  on  the  edge  of  the  inside  pipe.  While  rasp- 
ing off  the  outer  edge  of  this  pipe,  a  burr  is 
formed  on  inner  edge,  and  if  this  be  not  taken 
off  with  a  shave-hook  or  pocket-knife,  and 
smoothed,  the  roughness  would  catch  any  hair 
or  other  obstruction  passing  through  a  soil  or 
waste-pipe.  Well  open  the  end  of  outer  pipe  to 
allow  the  inner  one  to  enter  about  |  or  f  of  an 
inch,  without  contracting  it  in  any  way.  Rasp 
off  the  outer  edge  of  the  outside  pipe  so  as  to 
get  a  greater  thickness  of  solder  upon  the 
joint  without  increasing  its  external  size. 
In  "soiling"  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  soil  over 
at  the  same  time,  or  better  still  after  the  edges 
have  been  shaved,  the  inside  of  inner  pipe,  to 
prevent  the  solder  running  and  adhering  to  the 
edge,  brightened  by  rasping  off  the  burr.  To 
get  a  true  ring  round  the  pipe  for  the  shaving- 
line,  put  the  blade  of  a  saw  or  a  piece  of  planed 
wood  against  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  then  take  a 
pair  of  compasses  (opened  out  to  the  width  of 
the  shaving  required)  and  scribe  a  line  round  the 
pipe  with  the  point  of  one  of  the  legs,  resting 
the  other  leg  against  the  saw-blade  as  a  guide. 
You  will  in  this  way  get  a  truer  shaving-line 
than  if  you  scribed  the  line  without  the  aid  of 
the  flat-surface  board  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  In 
shaving  the  pipe,  be  careful  not  to  dig  the  shave- 
hook  down  into  the  lead,  especially  at  the  outer 
edges,  as  it  would  weaken  the  pipe  where  there 
would  be  no  thickness  of  solder  to  strengthen 
it  again.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  take 
off  the  dulnes3  of  the  lead  for  the  solder 
to  readily  tin  upon  it.  When  joints  are 
to  be  made  to  pipes  already  in  position,  the 
pipes  should  be  tinned  on  the  bench  before  they 
aie  put  in  their  places,  to  prevent  any  foreign 
matteras  brickdust,  mortar,  &c,  getting  between 
the  solder  and  the  pipes,  and  also  to  insure  the 
end  of  each  pipe  being  well  tinned.  In  jointing, 
especially  for  soil,  waste,  or  drain-pipes,  the 
edge  of  inner-pipe  should  never  bo  fixed  against 
the  current,  for  it  would  forma  ledge  for  dirt  or 
filth  to  accumulate  upon.  Now  as  to  the  solder. 
As  it  is  generally  bought  ready  for  use,  I  need 
say  nothing  about  the  proportion  of  lead  to  tin. 
Solder  for  upright,  branch  and  flange  joints, 
and  for  sink  and  cistern  wiping,  w^nts  to  be  a 
little  finer  than  solder  used  for  m  iking  under- 
hand joints.  When  the  solder  is  found  to  be  too 
rich  for  making  underhand  joints,  put  a  little 
soft  jug  lead  into  it,  but  do  not  put  any  pipe  or 
cuttings  into  it,  for  such  lead  may  not  be  pure. 
When  the  solder  is  just  right  for  easy  use, 
keep  this  solder- pot  solely  for  making  underhand 


joints  to  avoid  any  further  bother.  Then  get 
another  solder  pot  for  general  work,  aud  ax  the 
tin  wastes  by  constant  heating,  supply  the 
solder  pot  for  making  under  hand  joints  from 
the  richer  pot,  feeding  the  latter  from  the  new 
"casts"  of  solder.  "Waste  not,  want  not," 
would  be  a  good  motto  to  put  round  every 
solder-pot.  Though  the  solder  may  not  cost  the 
user  anything,  it  has  cost  money,  and  should 
not  therefore  be  wasted  by  putting  more  solder 
on  the  joint  than  good  work  requires,  or  by  not 
carefully  picking  up  the  splashed  pieces,  or  by 
overheating.  To  "  keep  the  pot  always 
boiling"  may  be  a  good  motto  for  cook",  but 
will  not  do  for  plumbers.  In  heating  the  soldtr 
overacoalor  coke  fire,  keep  a  board  over  thcpotlo 
prevent  the  heat  from  flying  off ;  but  if  the 
soider  is  being  heated  over  a  wood  fire,  put  a 
large  ladle  over  the  top  of  the  solder-pot  with 
its  mouth  downwards,  allowing  it  to  sail  over 
the  top  a  little  so  as  to  catch  the  flame ; 
turn  it  inwards  to  assist  in  heating  the 
solder,  but  do  not  allow  too  fierce  a  flame 
to  fall  on  the  solder,  or  it  will  eat  the  tin  away. 
"  Time  is  money  "  ;  therefore,  heat  the  sold'.r 
as  expeditiously  as  you  can,  and  never  overheat 
it,  for  by  so  doing  you  cause  the  solder  to  de- 
teriorate. You  ought  to  bo  able  to  tell  the  light 
test  by  taking  out  a  ladleful  and  holding  it  near 
your  face,  or  even  by  passing  the  back  of  your 
hand  over  it ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  a  very  good 
indicator,  for  if  a  stick  dipped  into  the  solder 
smokes,  the  material  is  ready  for  use.  In  making 
an  underhand  joint,  first  pour  the  molten  metal 
on  the  soiled  parts  of  the  pipe  to  get  the  pipes 
well  warmed.  Then  pour  a  dribbling  stream  on 
the  shaved  parts  of  the  pipes  to  be  united,  and 
well  tin  them  by  putting  the  solder  round  and 
round  with  the  solder -cloth.  Keep  on  pouring 
out  the  metal  in  one  continuous  stream  round 
and  round  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  tinnirg, 
working  at  the  same  time  the  solder  towards  the 
centre  of  the  joint,  and  bringing  the  solder  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Manipulate  in  this  way  for 
a  minute,  and  directly  it  is  of  one  consistency  wipe 
the  joint,  waxing  the  solder  round  and  round  to 
get  the  joint  symmetrical.  If  you  prefer  to  have 
an  iron,  see  that  it  is  well  cleaned  and  just  red- 
hot  before  using.  Then,  when  you  have  a  nice 
body  on  the  proposed  joint,  rub  the  hot  iron 
round  and  round  it,  and  take  it  all  off  on  the, 
cloth,  rub  the  hot  iron  on  the  solder,  and  work 
it  up  into  a  nice  consistency  upon  the  cloth,  in 
the  shape  of  a  sausage  roll ;  then  quickly  place 
the  centre  part  of  the  solder  against  the  under- 
side of  the  pipes,  and  turn  up  the  outer  half  on 
the  off-side,  bringing  the  hand  back  quickly  to 
turn  up  the  other  half  on  the  near  side.  This 
done,  wipe  the  joint  with  all  the  dexterity  ycu 
can  command.  This  refers  to  underhand  joints 
on  small  pipes.  In  malting  an  underhand 
joint  upon  large  pipes,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  solder  to  stay  on  the  upper  sides 
of  the  pipe  ;  the  difficulty  will  lie  in  getting 
it  to  adhere  to  the  under  sides,  where  it  has  a 
tendency  to  break  off  in  lumps  directly  the  pipes 
get  hot.  In  making  such  a  joint,  keep  moving 
the  solder  round  and  round  the  pipes,  pouring 
the  metal  on  the  cloth  as  well  as  on  the  pipes  to 
convey  the  solder  to  the  underside  of  the  joint  in  a 
molten  state ;  this  should  be  alternately  done  on 
both  side  s  of  the  pi  pes  during  the  process  of  m  aking 
the  joint,  and  the  solder  forming  round  the 
underside  of  the  joint  should  be  brought  round 
on  the  upper  side.  When  a  good  bulb  of  solder 
is  formed  on  the  pipes,  the  ladle  should  give 
place  to  the  iron,  and  the  joint  should  be  wiped 
as  quickly  as  possible.  One  secret  of  success  in 
wiping  such  a  joint  is  to  keep  the  cloth  follow- 
ing close  to  the  iron.  The  outer  edges,  to  make 
a  nice,  clean,  joint,  must  be  kept  well  healed 
with  the  iron.  An  overcast  joint  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  a  wiped  joint ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
wiped  joint  overcast  with  the  iron — i.e.,  directly 
the  joint  is  wiped,  nnd  while  the  solder  on  it  is 
still  hot,  a  hotironis  drawn  up  and  down  over  its 
surface,  forming  it  into  a  ribbed  joint  or  giving 
it  a  number  of  facets.  Overcasting  a  joint  is 
time  wasted,  for  although  it  may  give  additional 
strength,  and  prevent  "weeping"  if  there  be 
any  great  water  pressure,  a  wiped  joint  is  really 
all  that  is  necessary.  A  wiped  joint  should  call 
out  greater  skill  from  the  plumber.  Although 
the  overcast  joint  was  much  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  it  is  never  made  in  LoLdon 
now  by  good  plumbers.  In  Scotland  the  y  ints 
are  only  made  about  half  the  length  of  English 
work.  This  effects  a  saving  of  solder,  but 
causes  an  absence  of  beauty,  while  in  funnel 
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pipes,  a  longer  joint  is  stronger.  An  upright 
joint  is  one  made  on  a  vertical  pipe  or  pipes. 
The  ends  of  the  pipes  should  be  soiled  and  tinned 
upon  the  bend  before  the  pipes  are  fixed  in  their 
places.  The  pipes  are  brought  out  2in.  or  3in. 
from  the  wall,  or  a  small  hole  is  cut  round  the 
aides  and  back  of  the  pipe  for  the  ladle  and  the 
hand  to  go  round  the  pipes  in  making  the 
joint.  The  edge  of  the  outer  pipe  is  well 
closed  upon  the  inner  one,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  6older  running  through  the  joint- 
ing to  form  a  burr  inside  the  pipes.  In  making 
a  joint  in  such  a  position  a  good  deal  of  folder 
will  be  wasted  if  means  are  not  taken  to  catch 
the  droppings,  or  falling  pieces  of  solder. 
Plumbers  often  content  themselves  with  placing 
pieces  of  board  or  slate  round  the  pipe,  or  tie 
rags  or  a  wisp  of  straw  about  it,  and  then, 
when  the  joint  is  made,  they  spend  more  time 
in  picking  up  the  solder  than  they  did 
in  making  the  joint.  A  proper  solder-catcher 
can  be  very  readily  made,  and  applied  to  the 
pipe,  and  by  its  use  not  a  particle  of  solder  need 
be  wasted.  Cut  circular  collars,  with  a  hole  in 
centre  to  fit  each,  the  size  of  pipe,  and  a  slit 
through  one  side  to  pass  the  pipe  through ;  they 
should  be  cut  out  of  51b.  61b.  or  71b.  remnants  of 
lead,  and  should  be  kept  well  soiled  over,  edges 
and  all,  to  prevent  the  solder  adhering  to  them. 
With  a  well-arranged  set  of  collars,  a  man  ought 
not  to  take  more  than  a  minute  or  two  in  select- 
ing the  right  one,  and  fastening  it  on  the  pipe, 
about  2in.  below  the  bottom  edge  of  joint.  To 
secure  the  collar  in  position,  pull  it  tightly  round 
the  pipe,  and  turn  the  points  one  over  the  other, 
clipping  it.  Then  sprinkle  a  little  dust  or  saw- 
dust from  the  floor  to  cover  any  opening  between 
collar  and  pipe.  An  additional  advantage  of 
the  arrangement  is  that  the  solder  collecting  in 
this  disc  keeps  the  pipes  hot,  thereby  facilitating 
the  making  of  the  joint.  To  make  an  upright 
joint,  unless  the  plumber  is  well  skilled  in 
pouring  with  the  ladle  upon  his  cloth,  he 
wants  a  splashing  stick  to  put  the  solder  on  the 
pipes.  Jn  making  such  a  joint,  splash  the 
solder  well  upon  the  upper  part  of  1  he  jointing 
round  and  round,  and  keep  pulling  up  the  solder 
from  time  to  time  with  the  splashing-stick  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  jointing  to  the  upper  part, 
for  the  solder  collecting  in  the  dish  will  keep 
the  lower  part  well  heated.  Splash  on  the 
solder  rapidly,  remembering  that  quickness  is 
the  soul  of  joint- wiping,  and  roughly  form  the 
joint  with  the  splashing  stick.  Then  take  the 
iron  in  one  hand  and  the  solder  cloth  in  the 
other,  rub  the  iron  over  the  solder,  and  put  it 
into  place  with  the  cloth.  Draw  the  hot  iron 
right  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  jointing  at 
the  back,  following  it  closely  with  the  cloth. 
Do  the  same  at  the  bottom  edge,  and  then 
change  hands  with  the  cloth  and  iron,  and  treat 
the  front  half  in  the  same  way,  and  the  joint  is 
made.  "While  the  iron  is  still  hot,  rest  in  two. 
or  three  places  upon  the  collected  solder  on  the 
collar,  pull  away  the  melting  solder  into  the 
ladle,  and  the  rest  of  the  collected  solder  will 
then  come  away  in  sections  without  waste  or 
damage  to  pipe.  When  a  man  can  make  an 
underhand  and  an  upright  joint,  he  ought  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  wiping  a  branch  joint ;  but 
there  are  tsvo  things  that  the  learner  will  do  well 
to  remember  :  (1)  When  the  branch  pipe  issmaller 
than  the  main  pipe  the  solder  will  rest  readily 
upon  the  jointing,  but  when  the  pipes  are  of 
equal  sizes  the  solder  will  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  off  at  the  two  opposite  sides.  In  jointing 
such  pipes,  keep  the  catch-board  close  to  the 
under  side  of  the  main  pipe ;  for  the  falling 
solder  will  not  only  help  to  keep  the  pipe  hot, 
Wt  will  also  enable  the  plumber  to  dip  his 
splashing -stick  into  it  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
falling  solder  from  the  sides.  (2)  As  the  lower 
part  of  the  jointing  will  be  kept  well  heated  by 
the  solder  upon  it,  splash  the  solder  well  upon 
the  uppei  part— i.e.,  thoTaranch  pipe.  In  form- 
ing an  opening  in  a  lead  soil  or  main  waste-pipe 
to  receive  a  branch-pipe,  cut  the  hole  in  the 
main  pipe  about  half  the  size  of  the  branch- 
pipe,  and  then  work  up  the  sides  with  a  bolt  or 
hand  dummy  to  form  a  socket  upon  the  pipe,  so 
that  the  branch-pipe  may  enter  it  about  jj  of  an 
inch,  without  coming  into  the  bore  of  the  main 
pipe  to  form  any  obstruction.  The  end  of  the 
branch-pipe  should  be  tinned  before  the  pipes 
are  put  together  for  wiping  the  joint.  No 
branch-pipe  should  ever  enter  a  main  waste, 
soil,  or  drain-pipe  at  right  angles.  In  lead- 
pipes,  however  slight  the  fall  may  bo, 
the  branch  can  always  be  "  nosed  "  over  a  little 


at  the  jointing  for  the  discharges.  The  old  way 
of  connecting  branch  pipes  with  the  main  ones 
by  a  mitre  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned  ; 
it  is  possible  its  use  arose  because  the  mitred 
form  of  joint  had  been  adopted  in  pump-making 
long  before  waste  or  soil-pipes  were  fixed.  A 
mitred  joint  takes  more  time,  more  solder,  and 
is  more  difficult  to  make  than  the  branch  joint 
just  described.  It  is  also  wrong  on  principle, 
for  the  most  careful  plumber  cannot  leave  the 
main  pipe  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  waste  dis- 
charges from  branches  fixed  on  the  upper  part 
of  this  pipe  would  have  to  travel  through  this 
badly-fitted  branch  connection.  The  edges  of 
branch  or  main  pipe  must  form  a  collecting 
place  for  filth,  and  the  solder,  in  making  such  a 
joint,  would  be  more  liable  to  work  through 
the  jointing  to  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  than  it 
would  in  the  other  form  of  branch  con- 
nection. When  soil-pipes  are  fixed  in  chases 
inside  the  house,  there  is  no  stronger 
way  of  fixing  the  pipes  and  connecting 
them  together  than  by  block-joints,  which 
are  easily  wiped  by  a  skilful  plumber.  In 
making  a  block  joint,  be  very  careful  to  round 
it  off.  Cut  a  circular  piece  of  lead  about  5in. 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  ;  then  cut  a  hole  out  of  the  centre  of  this 
"  flange,"  a  little  larger  than  the  outside  dia- 
meter of  the  pipe.  Soil  over  both  sides  and  the 
edges  of  this  flange ;  dry  it  over  or  by  the  fire, 
and  shave  the  flange  so  as  to  get  about  12in.  of 
margin  for  soldering  upon.  Tin  the  shaved  part 
of  the  flange,  and  put  it  over  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  and  "taft"  over  the  pipe  upon  it  in  a 
round  form  so  as  to  get  a  body  of  solder  under 
as  well  as  over  the  tafting.  Never  so  taft  over 
a  pipe  as  to  get  a  square  edge  next  the  pipe,  for 
in  so  doing  the  pipe  would  not  only  be  weakened 
by  it,  but  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  such  a 
hold  of  solder  upon  it,  and  the  joint  will  soon 
break.  Open  the  pipe  with  a  "  turn-pin,"  to 
allow  the  end  of  the  upper  length  to  enter, 
without  contracting  it  in  the  least,  about  fin., 
and  well  tin  the  end  of  the  upper  length  before 
putting  the  pipes  together.  See  that  the  pipes 
are  well  fitted,  to  prevent  the  solder  running 
through  to  the  inside,  and  splash  on  the  solder 
quickly,  rub  a  well- cleaned  hot  iron  round  and 
round  it,  and  wipe  the  joint  dexterously.  The 
flange  should  always  be  tinned  before  being  put 
in  its  place.  A  flange-joint  is  made  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  block- joint  just  described.  It  is 
chiefly  used  on  waste-pipes  and  small  pipes 
where  they  pass  through  a  floor.  In  fixing  the 
pipe,  working  from  the  bottom  upwards,  the 
bottom  end  of  the  pipe  is  made  to  stand  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  A  lead 
flange,  as  in  the  block-joint,  is  then  put  over 
the  end  of  the  pipe  and  a  piece  of  board,  about 
fin.  thick,  is  placed  on  the  flange  for 
the  blade  of  the  saw  to  rest  upon  as  a 
guide  in  cutting  the  pipe  off  to  the  requisite 
length  for  tafting.  When  the  pipe  is  cut 
off,  the  board  is  removed  and  a  turn-pin  is 
driven  down  into  the  pipe,  with  one  or  two 
sharp  strokes  of  the  mallet,  and  the  end  of  the 
pipe  is  then  tafted  back  upon  the  flange.  A 
taft  joint  is  the  simplest  form  of  wiped  joint.  It 
is  made  by  tafting  back  the  end  of  the  lower 
pipe  for  the  solder  to  rest  upon,  and  the  joint  is 
so  simple  to  wipe  that  the  poorest  hand  can 
make  it.  But  the  joint  is  very  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  block  or  round  joint,  and  where 
it  is  found  it  shows  the  want  of  skill  in  the 
plumber  who  made  it.  When  a  pipe  is 
tafted  back  to  get  a  ^sufficient  base  for  wiping 
such  a  joint,  the  outer  part  of  the  taft  becomes 
much  reduced  in  substance,  and  by  the  time  that 
it  is  shaved  for  the  solder  to  adhere  to  it,  there 
is  little  or  no  strength  of  lead  left  in  the  taft  or 
base  ;  consequently  such  a  joint  can  never  be 
very  strong,  and  a  look  will  suffice  to  show  that 
it  is  not  elegant.  As  to  wiped  joints  generally, 
I  may  add  that  it  costs  no  more  for  a  skilful 
joint-maker  to  prepare  a  perfect  joint  than  it  does 
for  an  unskilful  man  tomake  an  imperfect  one.  Nay, 
the  latter  is  generally  the  costliest,  for  the  excres- 
cence of  solder  on  it  is  wasted,  its  ugliness  is 
offensive,  and  all  unskilled  labour  consumes 
more  time  in  execution  than  that  which  is 
skilled.  Copper-bit  joints  are  not  in  favour  with 
London  plumbers,  but  they  are  specially  adapted 
for  connecting  small  brass  work,  such  as  unions 
and  nuts  and  linings,  to  lead  pipes,  as  a  copper- 
bit  joint  gives  much  mororoomfor  tho  nut  to  move 
up  and  down  the  lining  than  a  wiped  soldered 
joint,  and,  if  well  made,  is  also  stronger  for 
BUoh  connections.    I  would  not,  however,  allow 


a  copper-bit  joint  to  be  made  on  a  soil-funnel  of 
ventilating  pipe,  for  though  the  union  of  the 
two  pipes  may  be  perfect,  the  jointing  would 
not  strengthen  the  pipes  like  a  wiped  soldered 
one.  The  copper  bit  would  only  bite  a  thin  edge 
of  piping,  but  the  wiped  soldered  joint  has  a 
grip  of  about  two  inches  on  each  pipe, 
and  the  body  of  strong  soldering  round 
such  pipes  keeps  them  in  good  rotundity.  In 
soldering  brass-work  to  lead,  well  tin  the  brass 
before  making  the  joint.  The  plumber's  mate 
should  do  all  such  tinnings  at  odd  times.  The 
"hatchet"  form  of  copper  bit  is  the  best  for 
plumbers'  use.  It  should  be  kept  well  tinned 
and  the  soldering  edges  well  feathered. 
The  copper  -  bit  float  or  flow  joint _  is 
very  easy  to  make.  When  the  copper  bit  is 
well  heated  place  one  of  the  tinned  edges 
against  the  tinned  part  of  the  brass- work,  keep- 
ing the  head  of  the  bit  as  near  the  brass  as 
practicable  to  assist  in  heating  it  ;  then 
push  a  strip  of  fine  solder  against  the  other 
tinned  edge  of  the  copper-bit,  and  the  solder  will 
flow  round  the  pipe-base.  When  sufficient 
solder  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  pull  the 
copper  bit  slowly  round  the  jointing,  allowing 
the  tinned  feathered  part  of  the  bit  to  rest  upon 
the  pipe,  and  keeping  the  thin  edge  all  the 
while  against  the  brass-work.  A  ribbon-joint  is 
also  made  with  a  copper  bit  and  fine  solder. 
This  joint  is  more  difficult  to  make,  but  is  better 
than  the  flow-joint.  A  band  of  fine  solder, 
about  an  inch  wide  and  3-16in.  thick,  is  formed 
round  the  jointing;  and  so  dexterously  is  it 
done  by  some  plumbers  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  the  (-liver-coloured  ring  begins  and 
ends,  there  being  no  mark  of  the  copper-bit  left 
upon  the  soldering.  An  overcast  ribbon  joint  is 
simply  a  copper  bit  jointing,  made  as  just 
described,  and  overcast  with  the  copper  bit, 
giving  it  small  facets.  When  joint-makers  fail 
in  putting  a  true  ribbon  of  solder  round  a  con- 
necting, they  generally  overcast  it  with  a  copper 
bit,  to  make  good  any  unevenness,  and  if  this  be 
skilfully  done,  the  work  looks  very  neat,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  very  strong.  A  blowpipe  joint,  when 
made,  looks  precisely  like  a  copper-bit  joint — 
the  difference  is  in  the  mode  of  making.  The 
one  joint  is  made  by  the  heat  of  a  copper  bit, 
the  other  by  the  heat  of  a  flame,  communicated 
by  a  blow-pipe.  Though  I  condemned  copper- 
bit  jointing,  I  am  in  favour  of  a  strong  fine 
solder  astragal  joint.  It  has  three  times  the 
strength  of  the  other,  while  the  astragals  help 
to  strengthen  the  work  as  well  as  adding  orna- 
ment. Bacon  noticed  the  neatness  of  such  joint- 
ings, for  he  speaks  of  leaden  pipes  *'  bound  with 
leaden  bands." 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  important  subject  of 
pipe-bending.  The  plumber  cannot  go  far  in 
fixing  a  pipe  without  coming  to  the  secessity  of 
bending  it  to  suit  localities,  and  upon  the  mode 
in  which  this  is  done  will  depend  the  whole- 
someness  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  pipe  if  it 
be  used  for  soil  or  waste  conveyance.  With  bad 
treatment  and  in  unskilled  hands,  lead  piping 
is  very  stubborn,  and  breaks  rather  than  bends  ; 
but,  in  skilled  hands  it  is  very  pliable,  and  turns 
in  any  direction.  In  olden  times,  and  country 
plumbers  still  followed  the  rule,  when 
plumbers  wished  to  alter  the  course  of  a 
lead  pipe,  they  used  to  cut  and  solder 
it,  making  an  elbow  joint  on  it.  There  are 
several  objections  to  this  plan.  In  making 
an  elbow-joint,  one  pipe  is  made  to  enter  the 
other  at  the  mitre,  so  as  to  get  an  overlap  and 
prevent  the  solder  running  through  to  the  inside 
of  pipe.  Sometimes  one  pipe  is  left  to  stand  up 
inside  the  other  an  £in.  or  more,  and  the  jointing 
is  often  made  without  consideration  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  through  it.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  the  solder  running  in  through 
the  connection  or  mitring,  and  forming  spurs 
inside,  and  the  appearance  of  this  joint  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  a  bent  lead  pipe.  The 
bending  of  lead  funnel-pipes,  without  cut- 
ting and  soldering,  commenced  about  10  years 
ago  ;  but  for  long  afterwards  only  a  very  skilled 
plumber,  here  and  there,  succeeded  in  making  a 
perfect  bend.  In  bending  tho  pipe,  many  so- 
called  plumbers  considerably  reduce  its  strength, 
especially  at  the  heel.  As  tho  strength  and, 
therefore,  safety  of  a  stack  of  soil-pipes  is  only 
equal  to  its  weakest  part;  when  a  121b.  lead 
waste-pipe  or  an  8lb.  lead  soil-pipe  is  reduced, 
at  tho  bends,  to  half  its  original  strength,  the 
whole  length  of  pipe  is  depreciated  accordingly. 
Unskilled  plumbers  also  contract  flu'  tubing  in 
the  neck  of  tho  bend  often  to  half  the  original 
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■diameter.    If  a  stack  of  4 in.  pipe  is  reduced  to 
3 in.   at   the  bend,  the   whole  of    the  stack 
might  as  usefully  have  been  3in.,  and  the 
difference  in  cost  saved  to  the  householder.  Yet 
all  pipes  might  be  bent  so  as  to  continue  full- 
bore.    In  making  an  elbow-joint  you  have  to 
cut  a  V  shaped  piece  of  lead,  but  in  making  a 
bend  you  need  a  similar  V  of  tubing.  The 
skilful   plumber   will   provide   for  this,  and 
kuowing  that  he  is  working  a  pliable  material, 
he  will  in  bending  the  pipe  dress  the  lead  round 
from  the  neck  where  there  is  a  surplus  to  the  heel 
where  there  is  a  deficiency.   In  making  a  bend  in 
any  size  of  pipe  above  3in.,  well  heat  the  pipe  by  a 
flame  from  gas  jet  or  from  shavings  put  inside 
the  pipe,  or  by  pouring  some  hot  metal  or  solder 
upon  the  part  to  be  bent.    The  pipe  should  be 
heated  as  much  as  possible  without  melting. 
Then,  if  it  is  a  long  piping,  stride  over  it,  and 
press  your  hand  (protected  by  a  thick  felt  or 
■cloth)  upon  the  pipe  where  it  is  to  be  bent,  and 
get  your  mate  to  pull  up  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
humouring  the  bending  part  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  it  in  circular  form  and  prevent  crippling. 
Lay    the    pipe    down    on    one    side,  and 
with  two  or    three    sharp    strokes    of  the 
dresser,    dress    the    bulged     part     of  the 
piping,  from  the  side  facing  you,  round  towards 
the  heel  of  the  bend.    Turn  the  pipe  over  on  the 
other  tide,  and  dress  the  bulged  part  of  the  op- 
posite side  round  to  the  heel.    By  this  means 
you  will  thicken  the  lead  where  it  had  been 
weakened  in  bending  it,  arid  you  will  at  the 
same  time  be  giving  room  for  the  dummy  to 
work  inside  the  pipe.    Take  the  dummy  and  put 
inside  the  pipe,  and  get  your  mate  to  knock  up 
to  the  neek  of  the  bend  with  the  bulb  of  solder 
on  the  end  of  the  dummy  while  you  are  dressing 
out  the  irregularities.    Do  not  attempt  too  much 
at  a  time,  for  to  make  a  good  bend,  and  to  make 
it  quickly,  several  heats  must  be  given.  Some 
young  plumbers  ostentatiously  overbend  their 
pipes.     No    bend    should    be    made    at  a 
greater    angle     than     necessity  demands. 
No  bend  is  properly  made  iu  a  lead  pipe 
when  the  material  is  in  any  part  reduced  in 
strength.    Some  plumbers  now  use  "  bobbins " 
and  "  followers  "  for  opening  out  pipes  ;  but  it  is 
an  unskilful  method,    quite   unsuited   to  the 
material  and  certain  to  reduce  its  strength  at  the 
weaker  parts.    In  making  bends  in  small  pipes, 
tot)  small  to  admit  the  dummy,  heat  the  pipe  as 
hot  as  possible  without  bursting-,  and  bend  the 
pipe  gently  round,  giving  it  as  large  a  radius  as 
circumstances  will  allow.     Then  lay  the  pipe 
down  on  its  side,  placing  a  thick  piece  of  soft 
leather  or  felting,  or  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
carpeting,  under  one  of  the  bulged  sides  of  the 
bend.   Then,  with  your  old  cap  or  "felt"  on 
the  topside,  to  break  the  sharpness  of  the  blows, 
dress  the  bulging  sides  back  towards  the  foot  of 
the  bend.    Turn  the  pipe  over,  and  do  the  same 
with  the  other  side.     Bends  can  be  made  in 
strong  lead  pipes  of  small  diameter  in  this  way 
by  skilled  plumbers,  without  contracting  the 
bore  to  any  noticeable  extent.     In  light  lead 
pipes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  out  the  pipe, 
contracted  in  the  bending  with  an  iron  bolt.  Ser- 
vice pipes  should  be  carefully  bent,  to  prevent  the 
bore  being  reduced  in  any  part,  or  the  fitting 
will  be  robbed  of  its  proper  flush  of  water.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  joint- 
making  and  pipe-bending,  however  important 
in  themselves,  were  but  the  stepping-stones  to 
sanitary  knowledge,    and   announced  that  in 
addition  to  the  medals  offered  by  the  National 
Health  Society,  he  should  present  fifty  copies  of 
his  book,  "The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses," 
with  prizes  in  money,  to  such  journeymen  hand- 
workers who  should  produce  the  best  specimens 
of  bent  lead  pipe,  wiped  soldered  joints,  and 
bossed-up  lead  breaks  ;  and  who  shall  in  ad- 
dition giie  rough  sketches  showing  the  best  way 
of  disconnecting  soil -pipes  and  waste-pipes  from 
drains,  and  of  ventilating  such  pipes  to  prevent 
trap-siphonage.    The  lecture  will  be  repeated 
this  (Friday)  evening,  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
rooms,  at  7.30p.m. 


TEAK  TIMBER  IN  INDIA. 
fpiIERE  has,  according  to  Sir  A.  Phayre,  been 
A  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  export  of 
teak  timber  within  the  last  five  years.  In 
187o-76,  the  value  exported  amounted  to 
£432,389,  and  in  .'879-80,  to  only  £273,967. 
Teak  timber  exported  is  grown  both  in  British 
territory  and  beyond  it.     The  teak  forests  in 


British  Burma  are  the  property  of  Government, 
and  are  carefully  conserved.  No  care  appears  to 
bo  taken  of  those  in  Independent  Burma,  or  in 
Siam,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  destruction 
now  going  on  must  in  a  few  years  render  it 
impossible  to  find  large-sized  timber  in  those 
countries,  in  such  positions  as  to  be  available  f  ti- 
the market.  In  the  districts  of  British  Burma, 
which  were  annexed  in  182G,  similar  waste  was 
allowed.  It  was  only  in  1852,  when  experience 
had  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  guardin 
against  indiscriminate  felling  of  trees,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  issued  orders  for  the 
formation  of  a  forest  department  in  the  province 
First  under  Dr.  McClelland,  and  afterwards 
under  the  present  Inspector- General  of  Forests 
in  India,  Dr.  Brandis,  successful  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  conservancy  of  forests.  This  it 
was  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Forest 
Department  for  all  India,  which  it  is  now 
acknowledged  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
empire. 

The  growth  of  teak  trees  in  British  Burma  is 
secured  partly  by  planting  in  suitable  localities, 
and  by  guarding  against  destructive  agencies  all 
young  trees,  whether  planted  or  of  natural 
growth.  The  principal  destructive  agencies 
are: — Fire,  which  in  the  dry  season,  unless  pre- 
vented, frequently  spieads  over  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  and  kills  young  trees ;  parasitical 
plants ;  and  the  method  of  clearing  ground  for 
cultivation  on  mountain  slopes  carried  on  by  the 
hill  tribes,  who  indiscriminately  fell  trees  and 
burn  them  in  one  mass.  The  latter  enemy  to 
forest  conservancy  is,  peihaps,  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  exciting 
the  ill-will  of  the  hill  tribes  by  interference  with 
what  they  have  from  time  immemorial  considered 
their  right.  Great  caution  thefore  is  necessary, 
and  has  been  observed  in  carrying  out  measures 
necessary  to  check  the  destruction  of  trees  by 
that  means.  Teak  trees  which  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  that  is  at  the  age  of  eighty  to  ninety 
years,  are  girdled  two  or  three  years  before  they 
are  intended  to  be  felled.  The  rise  of  the  sap 
being  thus  intercepted,  the  trees  die,  and  they 
become  thoroughly  seasoned  while  still  standing. 
They  are  then  capable  of  being  floated  down  the 
streams  and  rivers  without  delay  after  having 
been  felled.  During  the  last  five  years  there 
has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
teak  timber  in  the  forests  of  British  Burma. 
This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of 
the  actual  quantity  brought  down  during  each 
year:  — 

Tons. 

1875-  76    46,597 

1876-  77    46.431 

1877-  78    39,081 

1878-  79    22,763 

1879-  80    17,585 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  diminution 
in  the  annual  supply  brought  to  market  indicates 
a  diminution  in  the  actual  number  of  mature,  or 
full-sized  teak  trees  existing  in  the  forests.  The 
reduction  proceeds  from  various  causes,  and  it 
may  be  confidently  pronounced  that  the  effect  of 
the  forest  conservancy  in  British  Burma  has 
been  to  render  available  for  public  use  a  valu- 
able natural  product,  while  guarding  against 
wasteful  felling,  which  would,  in  a  course  of 
years,  extinguish  the  supply  for  future  gerera- 
tions.  As  regards  the  teak  timber  floated  down 
the  rivers  into  British  Burma  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that 
the  quantity  is  about  four  times  that  derived 
from  forests  in  British  territory.  But,  as  already 
stated,  as  no  conservancy  is  exercised  in  those 
countries,  the  supply,  before  many  years,  will 
probab!y  be  much  reduced. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

jL  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Engineering, 
by  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  (London :  Lockwood 
and  Co.)  is  practically  an  abridgment  of  the 
author's  larger  work  published  some  years  since. 
All  the  matter  has,  however,  been  entirely  re- 
written, and  is  quite  up  to  date.  With  the  sole 
exception  that  some  of  the  chapters  seem  to  have 
been  abridged  too  much  to  allow  the  subjects 
treated  beiug  as  intelligibly  dealt  with  as  might 
have  been  desirable,  it  is  a  sound  and  serviceable 

text-book.  Lathe-uorh,  by    P.  N.  Hasluck 

(London  :  Lockwood  and  Co.),  is  a  passable 
manual  of  a  most  fascinating  art,  but  not  to  be 
compared  to   similar  treatises  by  Holtzaprt'el, 

Evans,  Lukin,  and  others.  Life  of  George 

Stephenson,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  L.L.D.  London  : 


John  Murray)  is  the  centenary  edition  of  a  very 
interesting  biography.  The  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  the  Paris  Salon  (London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.)  is  a  very  cheap  four-shillings'  worth.  It 
contains  about  380  fac-similes,  after  original 
drawings  by  the  artists  themselves,  of  subjects 

in  this  year's  exhibition.  The  Gas  and  Water 

Companies  Directory ;  Water  Works  Statistics, 
1881;  and  Gas  Works  Statistics,  1881 — all  edited 
and  published  by  C.  W.  Hastings,  London,  are 
useful  and  handy  works  of  reference.  Mensu- 
ration made  Easy  ;  or  the  Decimal  System  for  the 
Million,  by  Charles  Hoare  (London  :  Effingham 
Wilson),  is  an  attempt  to  bring  home  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  artisan  and  mechanic  the 
merits  of  the  decimal  system — which,  however, 
we  fancy  is  not  quite  so  near  universal  adoption 
as  the  author  and  other  of  its  friends  seem  to 

fancy.  A  Life  of  the  Rcc.  Rowland  Hill,  by 

Edward  Broome  (London :  Cassell,  Peter,  and 
Galpin)  is  the  last  volume  of  Cassell's  monthly 
shilling  library. 


CHIPS. 

Alterations  are  being  carried  out  at  Cromwell 
House,  Beresford-street,  Woolwich,  to  refit  it  f  r 
use  as  a  boys'  home,  accommodating  forty  inmates. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Tongue, 
of  Plumstead. 

A  new  organ,  built  at  a  cost  of  £850  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Sons,  was  opened  at  St.  James's 
Church,  Camberwell,  on  Wednesday  week. 

During  the  excavations  for  drainage  works  now 
in  progress  at  Caerleon,  a  paved  roadway  has 
been  discovered  some  feet  below  the  surface,  the 
stones  of  which  retained  their  original  position. 
A  well- shaped  jar  and  Roman  coins  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  have  also  been  found. 

The  new  schools  erected  in  connection  with  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Lodge-road,  West  Brom- 
wich,  were  opened  on  Monday  week,  and  the 
chapel,  which  has  been  renovated,  was  also  re- 
opened. The  schools  have  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £600,  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  West  Bromwich. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  Prince  and 
Princess  Christim,  and  Prince  Leopold,  a  Fine- 
Arts  loan  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Albert 
Institute,  Windsor,  in  the  mouth  of  July.  It  is 
intended  that  the  exhibition  shall  comprise  pic- 
tures (oil  and  water-colour),  statuary,  bronzes, 
tapestry,  ivories,  china,  and  other  objects  of  in- 
terest. 

The  parish- church  of  All  Saints,  Wickham- 
market,  East  Suffolk,  has  been  reopened  after 
restoration  and  decoration.  A  new  carved  oak 
reredos,  Decorated  in  style,  has  been  erected  ;  it 
contains  four  pauels  piinted  with  figures  of 
Apo.-t'es,  prophets,  martyrs,  and  the  Church,  three 
representatives  in  each  panel.  On  the  central 
mullion  of  the  window  above  is  a  statue  of  our 
Lord.  The  new  altar- table  is  of  solid  oak,  and  the 
new  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  also  of  carved 
oak.  The  walls  have  been  decoia'ed  by  Mr. 
Buckley,  of  the  firm  of  Cox,  Buckley  and  Co.,  of 
Southampton- street,  Strand. 

A  new  bridge  which  has  been  erected  over  the 
Ogwen  River  at  Talybont,  near  Bangor,  from  the 
desigus  of  Mr.  Liw,  C.E.,  has  been  passed  by  the 
engineer  as  complete.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
Owen  Morris,  Carnarvon.  The  present  structure 
replaces  one  which  fell  soon  after  its  erection, 
and  is  to  form  the  subject  of  an  action  between  the 
county  and  the  contractor  at  the  Chester  summer 
assizes. 

The  foundation-stone  of  Selwyn  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  laid  ou  Wednesday  afternoon  by  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  High  Steward  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Bonsor,  a  member  of  the  Strand  District 
Board  of  Works,  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  to 
rescind  the  resolution  passed  last  year  refusing  the 
offer  of  the  Corporation  to  erect  and  maintain  in 
perpetuity  a  refuge  with  two  lamps  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial,  in  unison  with 
those  on  the  east  side  of  the  structure.  The  motion 
will  be  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be 
held  next  Wednesday,  and  we  hope  rejected. 

Ely  Theological  College  was  opened  on  Tuesday. 
Erected  near  to  the  Cathedral,  it  was  f .  unded  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  performed  the  ceremony  of  fixing 
the  cross  on  the  east  gable  of  the  cbapel. 

The  City  Lands  Committee,  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  removing  the  Mint  from  Towtr  Hill  to 
a  piece  of  land  on  the  Embankment  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  met  last  Friday.  They 
appointed  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works,  to  be  their  chairman,  and  the  Com- 
mittee adjourned  till  June  13,  when  they  will  hear 
evidence.  The  investigation  will,  we  hear,  be  of  a 
very  searching  character. 
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NATIONAL  MED.il  DESIGN  FOE  A  CHURCH. 

The  study  for  a  church,  which  we  publish  to- 
day, was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Albert  Hall 
Galleries,  when  a  national  bronze  medal  was 
awarded  to  its  author,  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  of 
the  Nottingham  School  of  Art.  The  design  is 
an  attempt  to  adapt  the  Italian  style  to  the 
plan  of  an  English  church,  using  such  materials 
as  are  generally  used  in  this  country.  The 
several  internal  divisions  and  departments  are 
all  emphasised  externally,  and  the  dome  sur- 
mounts the  crossing.  The  panels  indicated  on 
the  south  elevation  over  the  aisle  doors  are  in 
mosaic,  the  materiils  generally  for  the  fabric  it- 
self being  red  brick  and  stone. 

CLOVERLEY  HALL,  SHROPSHIRE,  AND  GLEN  ANDRED, 
NEAR  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  SUSSEX. 

These  Wo  drawings  came  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bruce  J.  Talbert.  The  first,  or 
upper  view,  shows  Cloverley  Hall,  Whitchurch, 
Shropshire,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
EdenNesfield,  in  18G2,  for  J.  P.  Hey  wood,  Esq. 
It  is  built  on  a  hill- side,  and  overlooks  a  lake  in 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  county.  The 
clever  way  in  which  the  several  levels  of  the 
house,  necessitated  by  the  slope  of  the  site,  have 
been  rmnaged  by  the  designer,  is  remarked  by 
Mr.  Eastlake  iu  his  "History  of  the  Gothic 
Revival,"  in  which  work  this  building  is  chosen 
as  a  notable  example  of  Mr.  Nesfield's  skill. 
The  main  entrance  is  from  a  courtyard  on  the 
upper  level.  It  consists  of  a  spacious  vestibule, 
panelled  throughout  in  oak.  Thence  access  is 
obtained  under  the  mujic- gallery  to  the  great 
hall,  about  55ft.  long  and  28ft.  high,  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  which,  with  its  ample  fireplace 
and  large  bay  window,  is  not  unlike  that 
adopted  in  the  old  manor-house  at  Ockwells,  in 
Berkshi.'c.  The  walls  are  lined  to  a  height  of 
17ft.,  with  sm  ill  oak-panels,  the  ceiling  being 
trabeatcd  and  moulded  in  the  same  material. 
The  bay  window  is  of  eight  lights,  divided 
horizontally  by  five  transomcs,  and  filled 
with  stained  glass,  of  an  heraldic  character, 
execute  1  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Baync, 
who  also  painted  the  windows  on  the  staircase. 
The  fin  place  is  of  stone,  enriched  with  mould- 
ings and  crowned  with  a  baud  of  panels  contain- 
ing r<  lievi  representing1  nino  of  TEsop's  fables 
carved  by  Forsyth.  Above  this,  the  oak-panell 
ing,  which  reaches  to  the  ceiling,  is  decorated 
with  carved  work,  of  a  quaint  and  intricate 
pattern,  somewhat  of  a  Japanese  character 
From  the  great  hall  a  short  flight  of  steps 
groined  overhead,  leads  down  to  the  lower  hall. 
Which  serves  as  a  garden  entrance,  and  also 
communicates  with  the  adjoining  apartments 


This  hall  is  panelled  with  long  amber-coloured 
tiles,  and  enriched  with  a  frieze  of  the  same 
material,  representing  birds,  &c,  painted  on  a 
white  ground.  A  second  flight  of  steps  leads 
upwards  from  the  great  hall  to  the  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  and  library.  The  ceilings 
of  the  latter  rooms  are  executed  in  plaster,  ela- 
borately decorated  in  low  relief.  That  over  the 
dining-room  is  of  a  constructional  type,  reveal- 
ing large  beams  and  moulded  joists,  while  a 
broad  plaster  frieze,  representing  harriers  in  full 
chase,  is  carried  round  the  apartment.  The  fire- 
places in  these  rooms — as  indeed  throughout  the 
house — are  richly  carved  and  panelled.  Of  the 
exterior,  our  illustration  will  give  a  very  fail- 
general  idea.  The  bricks  are  thinner  than  those 
ordinarily  in  use,  and  have  thick  mortar-joints 
like  the  old  Tudor  brickwork.  The  parapets, 
which  are  3ft.  high,  are  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  which  is  beaten  outwards  at  intervals  in 
the  form  of  large  rose-shaped  patterns,  quaintly 
intersecting  each  other.  Above  this  parapet,  on 
the  main  front,  rise  lofty  dormers,  bearing  in 
their  gables  sculptured  representations  of  the 
seesons,  carved  by  Forsyth  from  designs  by  Mr. 
A.  Moore.  The  windows  throughout  the  house 
are  large  and  boldly  treated  with  stone  mullions 
and  square  heads. 

st.  Matthew's  church,  burnley. 

This  church  was  consecrated  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  north  aisle,  octagonal  vestry, 
and  tower  over  the  western  bay  of  chancel  have 
still  to  be  added.  The  cost  has  been  about 
£8,000.  Sittings  are  provided  for  over  500 
worshippers.  The  nave  is  80ft.  long  by  21ft.  6in. 
and  the  chancel  40ft.  by  22tn.  The  chancel  is 
lined  with  chiselled  stone.  The  screens  and 
stalls  are  executed  in  Dantzic  oak.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  Godwin's  tile3.  The  parapet 
and  steps  to  chancel  and  sacrarium,  are  in  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  the  pulpit  is  in  iron  and 
brass,  with  oak  rail. 

HARRINGTON  GARDENS. 

This  interesting  row  of  houses  is  from  the  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto,  archi- 
tects, but  we,  unfortunately,  have  no  further 
particulars. 

"  BUILDING  NEWS  "   DESIGNING   CLUB. — A  CRICKET 
PAVILION. 

A  design  for  a  building  of  this  character  forms 
a  seasonable  subject  for  illustration,  and  we  are 
to-day  enabled  to  publish  the  selected  design 
submitted  in  our  "  Building  News  "  Designing 
Club  Competition,  the  author  being  "  Jack." 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. — The 
programme  of  the  excursions  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Section  of  this  Institute  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  first  excursion  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  and  the  places  visited  were  Leicester, 
Bradgate  Park,  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  On 
arriving  at  Leicester  the  visitors  were  received 
by  local  antiquarians,  who  showed  them  the 
vaiious  objects  of  interest  in  the  town.  On 
Saturday,  June  25,  there  will  be  a  half -day  ex- 
cursion to  Kinver,  Stourton  Castle,  and  Prest- 
wood ;  and  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July  the 
members  will  visit  Chaddesley  Corbett,  Har- 
vington  Hall,  &c.  The  principal  excursion  of 
the  year  will  be  one  extending  over  two  days — 
August  5  and  6 — the  places  visited  being  Ciren- 
cester, Malmesbury  Abbey,  Tetbury,  and  dis- 
trict. The  last  excursion  will  take  place  on 
September  3,  when  the  members  will  proceed  to 
Pooley  Hall  and  Polesworth. 


The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Nicholas  Club,  for 
working  men,  was  Uid  at  Brighton  on  Thursday, 
the  2Gth  May.  The  building  is  of  red  biiek,  and 
on  the  ground -floor  are  mission  and  reading-rooms, 
and  above  it  the  club-room.  Messrs.  George  L>un 
and  Sons  are  the  builders,  aud  the  cost  of  erection 
will  bo  about  £800. 

The  new  buildings  of  St  Clement  Danes  Schools 
in  Stunhope-street,  Clare-market,  were  opened  on 
Friday  week.  They  have  been  built  from  the 
designs  and  under  fh»  supciiutendHnce  of  Mr. 
0.  W.  Reeves,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  G  uilford-street, 
Russell-square,  and  accommodate  183  infants  and 
147  giils  on  the  ground-floor,  and  103  boys  on  the 
first-floor ;  the  cost  his  been  £3,100.. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Glass  Sellers'  Company. — The  Court  of  the- 
Worshipful  Company  of  Glass  Sellers  have- 
given  notice  that  they  are  prepared  to  award  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £110  in  prizes,  for  essays  on- 
the  "Past  and  Present  Position  of  the  Glass- 
Trade,"  as  follows: — £50  for  an  essay  on  the 
'  ■  Glass  Trade  in  all  its  Branches  ;  "  £20  for  an- 
essay  on  the  "  Trade  in  Crown,  Sheet,  Plate, 
Rolled,  and  Cathedral  Glass  ;  "  £20  for  an  essay 
on  "  Flint  and  Tressed  Glass  ;  "  and  £20  for  an 
essay  on  "Bottle  Glass."  Competitors  will  be 
expected  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
trade,  as  compared  with  its  condition  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Court,  however,  are  not  desirous 
of  inducing  the  writers  to  prepare  historical 
notices  of  the  trade,  and  they  would  prefer  that 
the  writers  Bhould  deal  with  historical  matters 
only  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  present  state 
of  the  British  glass  trade.  The  essays  must  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  the  31st  January  next,  to 
the  honorary  clerk,  at  the  office,  58,  Grace- 
church-street,  E.C.,  from  whom  further  parti- 
culars can  be  obtained. 

Newton  Heath,  Manchester. — The  new- 
church  of  St.  Anne  is  about  to  be  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  a 
limited  competition. 


The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  paiLh-roorc 
and  church  Sunday-school  was  laid  at  Beccles  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  F.  A.  Woodroffe  and 
Hopson  are  the  contractors  for  the  building,  which 
will  he  of  red  brick,  with  black  bands,  will  be 
Gothic  in  style,  and  will  measure  50ft.  by  20ft. 

A  new  organ  was  opened  in  the  parish-church  of 
Bourton-iu- the- Water  on  Sunday  week.  Mr. 
Alfred  Monk,  of  Camden- town,  London,  was  the 

builder.  , 

The  cemetery  lodge  at  Chelmsford  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt  in  Kentish  ragstone,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
F.  Chancellor,  of  London  and  Chelmsford ;  the 

estimated  cost  is  £100. 

A  new  font  has  been  dedicated  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Cheltenham,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Loudoun.  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Son 
were  the  architects. 

The  survey-committee  of  Worcester  town  council 
last  week  decided  to  recommend  the  council  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  city  surveyor  from  £100 
to  £600 per  annum. 

A  new  line  of  railway  is  being  made  to  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  by  Bardsea  and  Conish»ad  Priory. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Gradweil 
the  contractor. 

A  new  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  WThiteley,  of 
Chester,  at  a  cost  of  £300,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
week  at  Northgate-street  Congregational  Church, 
Chester. 

The  28  foundation-stones  of  new  paiish  rooms 
and  schools  for  St.  Michael's,  L>)wes,  were  laid  on 
Ascension  Bay.  The  stones,  with  the  exception  of 
the  largest,  form  a  string-course,  and  were  laid  by 
27  ladies.  The  buildings  will  cost  £500.  Mr. 
Philip  Currey  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Pulliuger  the  builder. 

The  Settle  rural  sanitary  authority  accepted  on 
Tuesday  week  plans  and  estimates  for  works  of 
water  supply  at  Beutham,  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Frith,  of  Bakesvell.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£3,000. 

At  a  special  vestry  meeting  held  at  Rye,  Sussex, 
on  Tuesday  week,  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.  A.,  for  the  restoration  of  the  parish - 
church  in  sections,  were  exhibited  and  formally 
adopted,  subject  to  a  faculty  being  obtained  for 
the  work. 

The  important  freehold  building  estate, 
known  as  Bagley's  Market  Garden,  situate  at 
Land's  End  (lately  advertised  in  our  columns)  com- 
prising a  detached  residence  with  grounds,  out- 
buildings, cottages,  aud  38  acres,  81  polns  of  land, 
was  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Philip  D.  Tuckott 
and  Co.,  at  the  Mart,  on  Tuesday  last,  for 
£32,500. 

The  extension  of  tho  works  of  tho  North  Essex 
Portland  Cement  Company,  which  has  just  been 
Completed  at  Saffron  Wald<n  under  tho  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Wehnan,  of  Poole,  was  formally 
opened  on  Thursday,  tbe  12th  ult. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Auckland  Burial  Board 
last  Thursday,  Mr.  Prit  hett,  of  D  irlington,  the 
author  of  tho  first  premised  design  for  the  new 
cemetery,  attended,  and  received  instructions  to 
preparo  tho  working  drawings  aud  specifications 
with  a  view  to  getting  in  tenders  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  Budding  ^ews,  June  3. 


V/  Eden  Nesfjeld  Arch"* 

CLOVERLEY      HALL,  SHROPSHIRE. 
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BnrEitLEY. — -The  pariah-church  of  Bitterlcy 
■was  reopened  after  restoration  on  Tuesday  week. 
It  was  first  built  in  all  probability  not  later 
than  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century.  It 
had  become  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  was  re- 
paired to  some  extent  in  18.30,  when  a  transept 
was  added.  In  1871  the  present  rector  added  a 
chancel.  On  that  occasion  the  architect  was 
Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  builder 
was  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ludlow.  Still  much 
had  to  be  done,  and  at  length  a  Building  Com- 
mittee was  formed.  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Here- 
ford, was  appointed  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Church  Stretton,  had  the  building 
contract  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £1,300.  During 
the  work  of  restoration  the  north  wall  has  been 
entirely  re-built,  the  north  aisle  and  large  arch 
have  been  removed,  and  the  floor  lowered  2ft. 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  original  shape.  The 
seats  are  now  made  open,  as  are  also  the  win- 
dows in  the  bell-tower.  The  pulpit  has  been 
lowered,  and  an  additional  reading-desk  pro- 
vided. The  square  tower  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  with  a  spire  and 
roof  covered  with  oak  shingles.  The  Norman 
arch  between  the  tower  and  nave  has  been  re- 
stored. A  new  roof  to  the  nave,  and  ceiled  with 
pine,  has  been  added.  A  large  porch,  in  keeping 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  structure,  has  been 
also  built. 

Daewen.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  new 
schools  for  the  parish  of  St.  J ames  was  laid  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  ultimo.  The  building  will 
be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  have  two  lofty 
turrets  on  the  main  ridge,  each  finished  with 
wrought-iron  finial.  Playgrounds  are  provided 
at  each  end  of  the  building  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively,  part  of  each  playground  being 
covered  in  for  the  use  of  scholars  in  inclement 
weather.  The  site  measures  260ft.  by  48ft., 
and  the  school  will  be  built  in  the  centre,  and 
comprise  mixed  school,  60ft.  by  42ft.  ;  iufants' 
room,  36ft.  by  28ft.  (with  cellar  under)  ;  two 
class-rooms,  each  16ft.  by  lift.,  one  22ft.  by 
20ft.  6in.,  and  another  22ft.  by  14ft.  8in., 
besides  cloak-rooms  and  porches.  Cloak-rooms 
are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  both  play- 
grounds and  main  entrances.  The  building 
throughout  will  be  heated  with  hot-water 
apparatus  fixed  in  cellar.  The  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  local  contractors  from  the  plans, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Perry, 
architect,  of  Market- street,  Darwen,  and  Lord- 
street  Chambers,  Southport. 

DuEHAii. — The  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Crossgate,  Durham,  has  been  reopened  after  re- 
storation. The  fabric  dates  from  early  Norman 
times,  the  greater  portion  of  the  edifice  having 
been  built  about  the  year  1100.  An  enlarge- 
ment took  place  about  00  years  afterwards,  and 
also  in  the  loth  century.  Of  the  original 
Norman  edifice,  the  nave  and  chancel  still  re- 
main. The  work  now  performed  has  been  the 
rebuilding  of  the  north  aisle,  which  is  twice  its 
former  width  ;  also  the  erection  of  a  new  north 
porch,  the  replacing  of  the  vestry  by  a  larger 
and  loftier  one  ;  the  placing  of  a  spaciaus  organ 
chamber  between  the  vestry  and  the  north  aisle, 
with  a  lobby  to  the  vestry  ;  new  windows  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  and  chancels  ;  and  a 
five-light  Perpendicular  east  window  has  re- 
placed the  modern  Norman  window  of  the  old 
building.  The  altar,  which  is  new,  and  of  solid 
oak,  stands  against  a  stone  retable,  above  which 
is  an  oak  reredos  of  carved  and  panelled  work. 
The  contractor  for  the  restoration  works  was 
Mr.  George  Bailes,  builder,  Durham,  the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of 
Durham.  The  enlargements  have  provided  121 
additional  peats,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  is 
about  £3,000.— The  Post  Office  Buildings  Com- 
pany (Limited),  are,  at  present,  erecting:  a 
large  block  of  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  New 
Post  Office,  Sadler-street,  Durham,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A., 
architect,  of  this  city.  The  sole  contract, 
which  amounts  to  £2,800,  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Geo.  Gradon  and  Son,  and  the  following  are 
the  sub-contractors: — Mr.  W.  Wardropper, 
mason  ;  Mr.  Ja*.  Laidler,  plumber  and  iron- 
founder;  Mr.  Wm.  Blakey,  slarer ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Nesbitt,  plasterer;  and  Mr.  G.  Srnurthwaite, 
painter,  and  glazier.    The  premises  consist  of 


two  blocks  of  warehouses,  facing  one  another, 
with  an  open  yard  between  ;  and  across  the  end, 
connecting  the  two  buildings,  is  a  caretaker's 
cottage  of  four  room-*,  with  yards  and  out- 
buildings. Underneath  the  whole  of  these 
buildings  is  a  single  large  cclbir,  open  from  end 
to  end,  201ft.  in  length,  18ft.  in  width,  and  8ft. 
high,  arched  over  at  the  top  in  brickwork, 
which  is  intended  for  the  storage  of  wines, 
spirits,  and  other  bonded  goods.  The  upper 
floor  of  warehouses  is  approached  by  a  stair- 
case at  the  ends,  with  galleries  round  the  out- 
side, so  that  each  ware-room  may  be  let 
separately  if  required.  Tho  north  block  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  good  progress  is  being 
made  with  that  on  the  south  side.  The  whole 
of  the  buildings  are  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect,  of  Dur- 
ham. 

East  Greenwich. — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Pelton-road,  was  opened 
by  Cardinal  Manning  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
church  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  and 
consits  of  a  nave  63ft.  by  27ft.,  lighted  by 
elerestoi'ies,  and  having  north  and  south  aisles, 
each  10ft.  wide,  terminating  in  eastern  chapels; 
the  chancel  is  25ft.  wide,  and  has  an  octagonal 
east  end,  it  opens  on  north  into  a  Lady  chapel, 
and  on  south  into  St.  Joseph's  chapel.  A 
triforium  leads  from  chancel  into  a  tribune  for 
choir  erected  over  the  sacristies.  The  height 
of  nave-roof  from  floor  is  63ft.,  and  that  of 
aisles  20ft.  The  church  seats  600  persons,  and 
has  cost  up  to  present  time  £1,400,  but  pulpit, 
altar  rail,  stations,  and  a  tower  at  north-west 
angle  of  site  have  not  as  yet  been  provided. 
Mr.  Henry  John  Hansom,  of  Battersea,  is  the 
architect ;  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Eldonworks,  Ken- 
nington,  the  builder  ;  and  Mr.  Cunnington  the 
clerk  of  works. 

Four  Elms. — On  Monday  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  Four  Elms,  Kent,  which  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  memorial  windows,  &c,  was  consecrated.  The 
building,  which  is  early  13th-century  in  style, 
consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  latter  are  the  vestry  and  organ- 
chamber,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a 
semicircular  recessed  bapt'stery.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  S.W.,  and  is  protected  by  an 
open  timber  po  ch,  and  there  is  another  in  the 
south  transept.  The  walls  are  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  faced  externally  with  Limpsfield  stone, 
and  internally  with  Bath  stone,  relieved  by  bands 
of  Tonbridge  sandstone.  The  dressings  are  of 
Box-ground  stone.  The  open-timbered  roof, 
which  is  of  pitch-pine,  all  the  rafters  and  tim- 
bers left  in  their  natural  state,  and  the  boarding 
between  being  stained  dark  walnut,  is  covered 
with  tiles,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  oak  fleche 
containing  the  bell.  The  seats  and  fittings 
throughout  are  aLo  stained  walnut  and  var- 
nished. The  east  end  is  square,  and  contains  a 
window  of  five  lancet  lights,  filled  with  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  principal  field  of  the  "Ascen- 
sion," under  which  are  five  groups — "The 
Agony,"  "Bearing  the  Cross,"  "The  Cruci- 
fixion," "The  Resurrection,"  and  "Noli  me 
tangere."  The  subjects  occupy  the  eDtire  area 
without  canopies.  Tne  windows  on  either  side 
of  sanctuary  contain  our  Lord  as  "  The  Bread  of 
Life"  and  "The  True  Vine,"  and  two  other 
windows  in  chancel,  "The  Good  Shepherd  "  and 
"The  Light  of  the  World."  All  these  have 
fields  of  foliated  ornament.  The  south  transept 
or  St.  Paul  window  of  three  lights  contains 
"The  Stoning  of  Stephen,'"  "Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,"  and  "Preaching  at  Athens."  These 
all  have  canopies.  The  baptistery  contains  seven 
lights — two  "The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea," 
two  "  Noah  entering  the  Ark,"  and  the  centre 
three  "Christ  Blessing  Little  Children."  The 
floor  of  chancel  is  in  rich  tiles  and  mosaic,  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  and  Sons.  The  font, 
which  is  of  Caen  stone,  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Bradford,  of  Kennington.  The  pulpit  is  in 
character  wi'.h  the  font,  and  was  executed  by 
the  builders.  The  rails,  &c,  to  pulpit-steps 
are  of  handsome  hammered  and.  polished  brass, 
and  together  with  tho  pendant  and  standard- 
lamps,  brackets,  &c  ,  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Faraday  and  Sons,  of  Berners-street,  W.  The 
heating  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon 
and  Co.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Punnett  and 
Sons,  of  Tonbridge,  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  57,  Moorgate-street,  London. 

Gatlet-in-Etchells. — A  new  church  of  St. 


James  tho  Aposlle,  at  Oatloy-in-EtchellH,  near 
Stockport,  is  now  fast  approaching  completion, 
and  is  expected  to  be  consecrated  on  St.  James's 
Day.  Tho  structure,  which  is  of  Early  Gothic 
design,  from  the  drawings  of  Messrs.  Medland 
and  Henry  Taylor,  architects,  of  Maiiehoter, 
consists  of  a  nave,  tho  western  end  of  which, 
being  narrowed,  forms  a  kind  of  narthex  or 
octagonal-shaped  baptistiTy,  and  chancel,  with 
organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  the  south  side. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  250  sittings,  all  of 
which  arc  free  and  unappropriated  ;  this  num- 
ber, however,  will  be  materially  increased  by 
the  proposed  addition  hereafter  of  a  south  aisle. 
Since  the  original  plans  were  drawn  the  inha- 
bitants have  determined  upon  the  addition  of  a 
tower  to  the  building,  which  is  now  in  the  course 
of  erection.  The  cost  of  the  structure  is  between 
£2,000  and  £3,000. 

Glasgow. — The  no  w  Franciscan  Church,  which 
has  been  in  course  of  erection  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  last,  1st  June, 
in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Manning.  This 
church  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Pugin 
and  Pugin,  of  Westminster.  It  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  but  very  severe  in  treatment, 
and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  austere  rules  of 
the  Franciscan  Order.  Mr.  John  Devlin,  of 
Glasgow,  was  the  contractor,  and  Brother 
Patrick,  a  member  of  the  order,  has  acted  in  a 
most  efficient  manner  as  Clerk  of  Works. 

Heeefoed. — New  works  for  Messr3.  Davies 
and  Co. ,  soda-water  makers,  have  been  erected  at 
Hereford.  The  buildings  cover  nearly  half-an- 
acre  of  ground,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  warehouse  and  stables  are  on  either 
side  of  the  square,  and  the  soda  -  water 
factory  is  built  in  the  centre.  The  factory,  in- 
cluding the  office,  measures  100ft.  in  length, 
20ft.  in  width,  and  is  lofty  in  proportion  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one,  there  is  a  sup- 
plemental roof  of  varnished  wood,  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  prevent  any  impure  matter  falling 
into  the  waters.  The  machinery  is  by 
Hay  ward,  Tyler,  and  Co.,  of  London.  The 
construction  of  the  new  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  re-construction  of  those  lately  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Co.,  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
W.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  Hereford,  the  whole 
of  the  work  being  carried  out  from  his  designs 
and  under  his  supervision. 

Holbeck  Union. — Some  time  since  the  Local 
Government  Board  approved  of  plans  for  a  new- 
infirmary  and  two  new  wings  to  be  added  to 
the  main  building  which  forms  the  old  work- 
house. The  old  infirmary  will  be  pulled  down, 
and  the  new  infirmary  will  stand  on  that  side 
of  the  workhouse  having  its  principal  frontage 
to  Beeston-road.  It  will  be  over  300ft.  long 
and  20ft.  wide  internally,  two  stories  high,  and 
will  be  lighted  by  about  60  windows  on  each 
side.  The  material  used  in  its  construction  will 
be  chiefly  pressed  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
An  architectural  feature  will  be  a  series  of 
towers  carried  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
roof  on  the  Beeston-road  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing ;  but  with  that  exception  there  will  be  very- 
little  outlay  upon  ornamentation.  There  will 
be  accommodation  provided  for  about  10O 
patients.  The  two  new  wings  will  be  placed 
one  at  each  end  of  the  existing  workhouse,  the 
frontage  of  which  will  be  much  improved  by  the 
addition.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by, 
and  the  buildings  will  be  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  William  Hill,  Park- 
square,  architect  to  the  board;  Mr.  William 
Iredale  being  clerk  of  works.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  about  £9,000,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  completed  by  April 
next.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  main  build- 
ings was  laid  last  week. 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Philip's,  Hull,  was  laid  on  Mon- 
day. The  church  will  be  placed  with  its  axis 
north  and  south  (instead  of  east  and  west,  as 
usual).  The  plan  shows  a  nave  of  66ft.  long,  by 
27ft.  6in.  wide;  a  west  aisle  16ft.  6in.  wide, 
and  a  chancel  31ft.  long  by  23ft.  Sin.  wide. 
The  church  will  be  of  lofty  proportions,  the 
ridge  of  the  nave-roof  being  53ft.  and  that  of 
the  chancel  50ft.  above  the  floor.  The  building 
will  be  faced  externally  with  red  stock  bricks, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  roofed  with  green 
slates.  The  interior  will  be  plastered,  but  the 
arches  and  string-courses  will  be  of  red  brick. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  450  per- 
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sons.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Botterill,  Son, 
and  Bilson,  of  23,  Parliament-street,  Hull,  and 
the  whole  of  the  works  are  being  executed  by 
Mr.  R.  Sargeant,  of  Wright-street,  Hull,  at  a 
cost  of  £3,488. 

Liveepool.  —  A  new  Union  Presbyterian 
Church  was  opened  at  Liverpool  Presbytery  on 
Wednesday.  The  building,  the  plans  of  which 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Walker, 
architect,  of  this  city,  consists  of  a  wide  nave 
divided  by  iron  columns  into  aisles,  the  total  in- 
ternal dimensions  being  75  feet  in  length  by  58 
feet  in  width.  On  the  north-west  front  a  tower, 
with  a  saddle -back  roof,  and  open  lucerne  lights 
at  the  bell-stage,  rises  to  a  height  of  90  feet, 
and  on  the  south  side  an  octagonal-ended  stair- 
case flanks  the  main  gable,  which  is  filled  with 
two  large  three-light  windows.  The  nave  will 
seat  700  and  the  gallery  204  worshippers,  with 
provision  for  extension,  if  required,  by  tbe  erec- 
tion of  side  gallaries  for  an  additional  200 
sittings.  Three  large  class-rooms,  vestries,  an  1 
staircases  are  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  and 
spacious  entrance  porches  are  provided  on  the 
south  front,  with  heating  apparatus  and  other 
conveniences  in  the  basement.  A  large  lecture - 
hall,  with  retiring-rooms  attached,  capable  of 
holding  500  people,  has  been  erected  over  the 
ground-floor  class-rooms  in  the  rear,  the  roof 
being  open  to  the  ridge.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Early  Geometric  Gothic,  and  the 
material  used  in  the  structure  is  almost  entirely 
brick,  from  New  Ferry  Brickworks,  with  moulded 
bricks  for  all  the  doors,  windows,  and  other 
features.  The  work  has  been  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £4,300,  by  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Carver  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Mount  Stuart,  Rothsay. — Considerable  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  Mount 
Stuart,  tbe  principal  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  which,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions 
of  the  wings,  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years 
since.  Tbe  new  mansion  is  being  erectedon  the 
old  foundations,  and  will  be  Gothic  in  style.  It 
will  be  five  stories  in  height,  including  attics, 
and  measures  260ft.  in  length  from  end  of  con- 
servatory to  end  of  chapel,  and  130ft.  in 
extreme  breadth.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the 
grand  hall,  great  drawing-room,  small  drawing- 
room,  libraries,  central  hall,  dining-room,  and 
conservatory.  The  central  hall  is  130ft.  by  60ft.,  the 
great  drawing-room  60ft.  by  23ft.,  and  dining- 
room  46ft.  by  23ft.,  in  theprincipal apartments  the 
height  from  floor  to  floor  is  21ft.  Gin. ,  while  the 
grand  staircase  is  34ft.  square.  The  first  floor 
is  devoted  to  Lord  and  Lady  Bute's  rooms  and 
family  bedrooms,  while  in  the  basement  and 
upper  floors  is  the  servants'  accommodation. 
The  stone  used  for  the  whole  of  the  exterior  and 
part  of  the  interior  is  red  sandstone  from  the 
Corsehill  quarries,  Annan,  and  for  the  backing 
up  of  inside  walls  a  stone  quarried  on  the  estate 
is  used.  In  the  grand  hall  the  columns  and 
bases  are  of  marble,  with  alabaster  arches.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  entire  house  will  be  not  less 
than  £200,000.  Mr.  R.  Rowland  Anderson,  of 
the  firm  of  Anderson  and  Browne,  Edinburgh, 
is  the  architect,  and  the  the  sole  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Watt  and  Wilson,  of  Glasgow.  They 
began  building  operations  a  year  ago,  and 
since  that  time  have  employed  over  300  men  at 
Mount  Stuart.  At  the  present  time  the  founda- 
tions are  all  laid,  and  the  basement  and  principal 
floors  (oft.  in  thickness)  have,  so  far  as  mason's 
work  is  concerned,  been  completed,  and  a  begin- 
ning is  made  with  the  first  floor.  The  work 
will  not  be  finished  for  three  more  years. 

Plymouth. — New  board-schools  in  Palace- 
court  were  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth 
on  Tuesday.  They  are  specially  planned  for 
the  adoption  of  the  dual  desk  of  Messrs.  Colman 
and  Glendenning,  Norwich,  and  are  the  first  set 
of  schools  of  this  kind  in  the  Western  Counties. 
The  schools  are  in  three  departments,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  principal  schoolroom  and  four  class- 
reoms ;  accommodation  is  provided  on  ground- 
floor  for  288  girls  and  257  infants,  and  on  the 
first  floor  for  247  boys.  The  sizes  of  the  chief 
rooms  are  :  girls'  room,  G8ft.  by  22ft.  ;  boys', 
49ft.  Giu.  by  22ft.  Gin.;  infants',  30ft.  by  28ft. 
The  class-rooms  range  in  size  from  22ft.  by 
20ft.,  to  1  Cft.  square.  Mr.  II.  J.  Small  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Lapthorne  and  Good  are 
the  contractors.  The  total  cost  has  boon  l'8,027, 
equal  to  £7  18s.  per  head,  of  which  £2  13s.  is 
duo  to  purchase  of  sito,  which  covered  12,000 
square  feet,  and  cost  Is.  2J.  per  foot. 


Rochdale. — A  new  club-house  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Smallbridge,  near  Rochdale,  for  the 
Egerton  Club.  The  building  was  commenced  a 
week  ago ;  the  sole  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  Crabtree, 
Rochdale.  The  materials  used  are  pressed  red 
bricks,  with  Yorkshire  stone  dressings.  The 
street  at  back  is  lift,  lower  than  that  at  front, 
therefore,  a  good  basement  story  is  obtained. 
In  the  basement  is  a  keeper's  house,  a  kitchen, 
and  cellarage  for  wine  and  beer  ;  a  hoist  runs 
from  basement  up  through  bar  to  assembly- 
room.  The  several  rooms  are  heated  by  hot- 
water,  the  boiler  being  in  the  cellar.  The 
interior  wood  work  is  of  pitch-pine  varnished. 
The  cost,  without,  furnishing,  will  be  £1,500. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  James  Cheet- 
ham,  of  Rochdale,  and  a  Late  Gothic  style  has 
been  chosen  for  the  elevations. 

St.  Ewe. — The  parish- church  at  St.  Ewe, 
near  Mevagissy,  contains,  it  is  believed,  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  old  rood-screen  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  made  wholly  of  oak,  exquisitely 
carved,  groined  upon  its  eastern  as  well  as  its 
western  side,  and  has  a  wide  rood-loft  on  its  top. 
Between  40  and  50  years  ago  it  was  in  part 
renovated  by  the  late  Mr.  Gendall,  of  the 
Cathedral  Yard,  Exeter.  The  church  itself  is 
being  carefully  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
James  Piers  St.  Aubyn.  Advantage  of  this  has 
been  taken  to  care  for  the  old  screen.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  it  is  now  being 
restored  and  lengthened.  The  task  of  restoring 
it  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter.  St  Ewe  Church  is  one  of  the  few  old 
churcV.es  in  the  west  country  which  can  boast  of 
a  spire. 

Wedmoee. — On  Wednesday  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Wedmore,  which  has  undergone  complete 
restoration,  was  reopened.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  wasformerly  covered  with  rough-cast,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  interior  were  marred  by 
the  presence  of  pews,  together  with  a  heavy 
gallery.  These  have  been  done  away  with. 
The  church,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Early 
Perpendicular  work,  consists  of  a  central  tower, 
chancel,  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chantries 
north  and  south,  and  also  a  Lady  chapel,  which 
is  an  addition  of  a  later  date.  The  whole  has 
been  renovated  both  inside  and  outside,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  several  interest- 
ing discoveries  were  made.  In  the  porch  two 
windows  and  a  doorway  have  been  opened  up, 
having  previously  been  blocked  up  with  old 
tracery.  A  very  interesting  fresco  painting 
was  discovered  when  the  framing  supporting 
the  sounding-board  of  the  pulpit  was  removed, 
representing  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  child 
Christ  across  the  river.  This  has  been  com- 
pletely and  effectually  restored.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Ferry,  of  Spring- gardens,  was  the  architect; 
and  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Son,  of  Glastonbury, 
were  the  builders  employed.  The  total  cost  of 
the  work  was  between  £2,000  and  £3,000. 


CHIPS. 

Advertisers  and  others  who  do  business  through 
those  old  and  well-known  agents,  Messrs.  Bates, 
Hendy  and  Co.,  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that 
they  have  just  removed  to  37,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Mr.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  building 
estate,  the  late  surveyor  having  left  the  town. 

On  Thursday,  May  26,  the  new  organ  erected  at 
Whitefield'8  Tabernacle,  Tottenham  Court-road, 
was  opened.  The  cost  of  the  organ  is  nearly  £600, 
and  it  was  built  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Son,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  architect,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  late  improvements  to 
the  building  have  been  made.  A  new  oak  plat- 
form, pulpit,  and  organ-gallery  now  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  old  Tabernacle. 

An  exhibition  of  modern  etchings  is  on  view  at 
the  West  George- street  galleries,  Glasgow. 
Amongst  the  artists  represented  are  examples  by 
Herkomer,  J.  C.  Hook,  Seymour  Haden,  Samuel 
Palmer,  L'Hermitte,  Rajon,  Millet,  Gaillard,  and 
Gravesande ;  Mr.  Whistler  is  also  amongst  those 
exhibiting,  his  works  being  dismissed  by  the 
Glasgow  News  as  "spectral  abortions"  and  "the 
only  blots  "  in  the  exhibition. 

The  judging  at  the  art  aud  industrial  exhibition 
now  bem^  held  in  St.  Audrew's  Hall,  Plymouth, 
took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  after  the  art 
pottery  awards  had  been  mado,  tho  ltev.  J.  B. 
Hughes,  of  Stavertou,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Pottery.''  The  exhibition  has  thus  far  been  a 
great  success. 
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SANITARY  PLUMBING  AND  PLUMBER'S 
WORK.—"  WHAT  IS  A  PLUMBER?" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  read  Mr. 
Davies'  letter  in  your  last  issue,  and  from  the 
tone  of  it  I  feel  convinced  that  he  is  one  of  those 
so-called  friends  who  flatter,  when  a  little  plain 
speaking  on  their  part  would  prove  true  friend- 
ship, even,  if  by  so  doing,  they  cause  a  pang  of 
pain. 

He  also  does  not  appear  to  know  his  own 
mind,  for  in  one  week  he  publishes  two  distinct 
doctrines  ;  one  is,  that  ' '  as  to  sanitation  we 
plumbers,  unless  we  like,  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it"  ;  and  in  one  of  your  contemporaries 
complains  "he  was  astonished  to  hear  Mr. 
Hellyer  express  an  opinion  that  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  out  sanitary  plumbing  with- 
out being  certificated. "  He  also  goes  on  and 
tries  to  prove  that  certificates  arc  valueless  "  be- 
cause the  examinations  are  simply  a  .series  of 
theoretical  questions  that  may  bo  learned  from  a 
book."  Now,  if  book-learning  i»  of  so  little 
value,  why  does  Mr.  Davics  take  the  trouble  to 
write  and  try  to  teach  others  by  that  means!'  aud 
then  doos  not  follow  his  own  advice,  but  gives 
his  own  ideas  and  ways  of  doing  work  instead 
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of  "our  forefathers."  What  a  strange  asser- 
tion to  make,  "that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
non-practical  men  are  unworthy  of  a  certifi- 
cate." Quite  right  so  far  ;  but  don't  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  to  keep  them  from  learning 
how  to  make  themselves  worthy  if  they  should 
feel  so  disposed,  and  is  it  some  heinous  crime 
that  "  those  who  are  worthy  of  it  will  not  work 
by  the  hour  "  ?  Does  he  want  to  compel  every 
man  to  keep  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  all  his 
life  if  he  can  raise  himself  to  a  superior  position 
by  making  use  of  the  faculties  God  has  given 
him  ?  Would  he  work  for  tenpence  per  hour  if 
he  could  get  a  guinea  a  day  ?  Mr.  Davies  must 
be  a  confirmed  joker  ;  he  cannot  be  in  earnest. 

"  Who  are  the  examiners  ?  "  If  Mr.  Davies 
can  write  shorthand,  Pitman's  system,  he  lays 
himself  open  to  the  thought  that  he  cannot  read 
it  afterwards,  or  else  he  would  have  found  these 
words  of  Mr.  Ernest  Turner's:  "The  ex- 
aminations should  be  conducted  by  a  committe  e 
of  practical  plumbers."  If  he  did  not  take 
notes  himself,  he  will  find  the  words  printed  in 
more  papers  than  one  which  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  so  he  has  no  excuse  for  that  interro- 
gation. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  that  ' '  a 
plumber,  who  calls  or  styles  himself  a  sanitary 
engineer,  is  all  nonsense."  I  believe  in  calling 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  a  sanitary 
plumber  a  sanitary  plumber,  and  not  arrogate 
another  title becauseithasahigher  sound, though 
of  no  more  importance.  And  another  reason  is,  I 
feel  prouder  of  my  simple  unassuming  title  than  I 
should  of  the  other,  which  is  taken  up  now  by 
so  many  of  the  X  Y  Z  sort.  There  are  a 
number  of  gentlemen  (sanitary  engineers)  to 
whom  I  do  not  allude  in  the  least,  but  look  up 
to  with  respect,  because  they  spend  time  and 
money  in  search  of  science,  that  I  cannot  afford  ; 
but  I  do  maintain  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  any  plumber,  having  charge  of  a 
sanitary  work,  should  thoroughly  understand  it ; 
what  our  forefathers  did  must  not  always  be 
our  guide.  I  give  them  the  praise  which  is  their 
due,  for  we  see  plenty  of  their  external  work, 
which  is  good  now  ;  at  the  same  time,  London 
is  much  different  now  to  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  ;  and  science,  in  which  Mr.  Davies 
evidently  believes,  has  taught  us  where  their 
sanitation  is  at  fault.  Would  he  like  to  go  back 
to  the  time  when  a  w.c.  was  only  a  piece  of 
stone  carved  to  a  certain  shape,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  one  in  the  house  ?  There 
are  examples  of  them  about  now  if  he  would 
like  to  copy  them,  and  if  he  likes  to  stick  to  the 
old  "dogs'  ears"  by  all  means  let  him  do  so  ; 
but  he  is  doing  a  great  inj  ury  to  the  craft,  and 
to  those  members  who  follow  his  advice. 
No  doubt  the  trade  societies  are  doing  much 
work  in  the  way  of  technical  education,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  hear  it,  only  I  think  they 
must  be  hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel,  for 
this  i3  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  it,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  go  on  with  it ; 
but  am  afraid,  if  they  follow  our  friend's 
teachings,  they  will  be  a  long  time  before  their 
influence  is  felt.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men 
in  the  society  who  can  teach  us  how  to  do  work 
better  than  our  forefathers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  come  to  the  fore. 

Amongst  the  rest,  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Davies,  for  he  evidently  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  in  description,  and,  but  for  his 
prejudice,  would,  no  doubt,  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  The  health  of  the  community  depends 
upon  us  to  an  enormous  extent,  for  it  is  of  no 
use  calling  in  Mr.  Latham  or  Mr.  Turner  to  one 
house  if  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.  is  trusted  with  the 
sanitary  arrangements  next  door,  and  that  is  the 
man  whose  want  of  skill  is  visited  upon  us,  and 
gets  us  an  evil  name  by  undertaking  work  for 
which  he  has  not  had  the  least  study  or  train- 
ing, and  only  steals  or  pirates  our  title  which, 
unfortunately  for  those  who  employ  him,  does 
not  carry  the  requisite  knowledge  :  hence  the 
value  of  a  certificate  to  a  thorough  tradesman. 

Mr.  Hellyer  is  the  first  man,  to  my  know- 
ledge, who  has  stood  forward  on  a  public  plat- 
form to  speak  to  us  plumbers  on  these  principles, 
and  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  efforts  in 
the  cause,  which  must  eventually  bear  fruit  to 
our  advantage. 

I  conclude  with  the  same  remark  as  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Stalder  made  when  there  were  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval  made  at  the  first  lecture  : 
"  Don't  do  that — let's  hear  him." — lam,  &c, 
Wright  Clarke. 

'Jl,  Holden-street,  Shaftesbury-park. 


Sir, — Thanks  for  your  insertion  of  my  letter 
of  last  week.  I  must,  however,  intrude  once 
more  on  your  valuable  space.  As  a  matter  of 
duty  to  my  brother-tradesmen,  and  especially  on 
behalf  of  the  "A.  S.  P.,"  I  made  it  my  business 
to  attend  the  second  lecture  of  Mr.  Hellyer  on 
the  above  subject,  and  found  he  was,  in  some 
measure,  prepared  to  make  his  lecture  more 
practical  by  having  some  "  wiped  joints  "  for 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Hellyer  must  really  pardon  me ;  but 
when  he  calls  into  question  the  inefficiency  of 
provincial  plumbers,  I  mu4  suggest  that 
no  betler  work  is  turned  out  than  that  by 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Connell,  Glasgow  ;  Ben- 
nett Bros.,  Liverpool;  Ross  and  Murray,  Dub- 
lin, and  some  others  I  might  mention. 

Now  for  Mr.  Hellyer's  practice.  In  de- 
scribing to  his  listeners  the  joints  that  he  had 
for  objects,  and  the  manner  of  making  them,  he 
forgot  that,  like  children  learning  A  B  C  as 
preparatory  to  reading,  the  plumber  must  be 
taught  to  prepare  a  joint  before  making  it ;  this 
he  told  them,  but  forgot  to  mention  two  of  the 
most  important  points.  He  will,  perhaps, 
rectify  this  in  his  next  lecture. 

Now,  as  regards  the  "A.  S.  P.,''  whom  I 
especially  represent,  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Hell- 
yer after,  in  his  last  lecture,  deprecating  its 
members'  abilities,  should  employ  Mr.  R. 
Midland  (one  of  the  Society's  prime  movers)  to 
make  his  sample  joints. 

When  asked  who  made  these  joints,  why 
could  he  not  candidly  answer  the  question,  in- 
stead of  attacking  one  of  of  the  members  of  a 
rival  firm — viz.,  Mr.  John  Smeaton? 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the 
trade,  I  may  say,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
large  joint  (about  which  there  was  some  discus- 
sion), that  it  was  not  a  rolled  joint,  as  many 
supposed. 

Want  of  time  precludes  my  saying  any  more 
at  present ;  but  if  you  will  grant  me  space  in 
your  future  issues,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you 
further  analyses  of  these  lectures  as  they  occur. 
—I  am,  &c,  P.  J.  Davies,  M.A.S.P. 


Sir, — I  have  read  what  seems  to  me  the  rather 
hypercritical  remarks  under  this  heading, 
which  appear  on  p.  626,  from  Mr.  T.  P.  Davies. 
He  falls  foul  of  Mr.  Hellyer  for  not  properly 
explaining  "  what  is  a  plumber?" — but  it  is 
rather  curious  to  notice  his  nfgl?ct  to  fill  up  the 
hiatus  himself. 

If  we  were  to  carry  out  the  proverb  that 
"  example  is  better  than  precept,"  as  in  Mr. 
Davies'  case,  then  plumbers  ought  first  to  be- 
come certified  civil  engineers,  and  then  forsaking 
engineering,  turn  their  attention  to  plumbing. 
The  practical  result  of  this,  however,  would  be 
to  produce  kid-glove  plumbing  dandies  who 
would  turn  up  their  noses  at  all  the  "  dirty 
work  "  connected  with  plumbing,*  and  leave  the 
really  useful  handicraftsmen  to  be  got  from 
elsewhere. 

I  need  not  say  more  upon  this  point,  but  leave 
Mr.  Davies  to  explain  if  he  chooses.  And  as 
for  Mr.  Hellyer,  seeing  his  lecture  on  May  17th 
was  only  the  opening  one  of  a  series,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  him  firing  off  all  his  powder  in 
the  first  volley. 

There  is  one  curious  idea  strikes  me  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Davies'  letter — viz.,  this,  that 
seeing  the  wonderful  quantity  of  certificates  and 
accomplishments  he  confesses  to,  how  comes  it 
that  his  name,  works,  and  teachings,  are  so  un- 
known to  the  readers  of  your  journal,  and  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  readers,  but  also  to  myself, 
who,  as  a  practical  plumber  having  an  interest 
in  sanitary  work,  and  ideas  always,  for  many 
years  back,  kept  an  eye  open  for  the  advent  of 
anything  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  sanitary 
knowledge  ? 

As  to  Mr.  Davies'  assertion  or  notion  that 
"  sanitary  engineer"  is  "  a  title  to  be  discarded 
by  all  plumbers,  and  used  only  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner." 
I  beg  to  disagree  with  him.  I  happen  to  be  a 
practical  plumber,  and  having  once  adopted  the 
title — often  it  had  been  ascribed  to  me  by  the 
public— I  have  no  iutention  of  disusing  it. 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  is  a  gentleman  whom  I 
highly  esteem  as  an  engineer,  and  so  do  I  esteem 
Mr.  Turner  as  an  architect,  and  both  especially 
from  the  particular  attention  they  have  devoted 
to  improve  sanitation  ;  but,  to  meet  the  public 


*  M.D.'s  have  often  work  to  do  that  is  both  "dirty" 
and  dangerous ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  doing  it. 


wants,  an  opening  has  been  made  for  men,  who 
are  neither  "C.E.'s"  nor  "  F.R.I.B.A.'s,"  to 
use  the  title  of  "  Sanitary  Engineer,"  and  for 
usefulness  to  the  publie  there  are  no  better  men 
qualified  to  rightly  assume  the  title  than  first- 
class  plumbers  who  know  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  plumbing,  including  house  drainage. 
If  the  plumber  is  ignorant  of  the  latter  (as  so 
many  plumbers  are,  who  yet  may  be  good 
lead-workers)  then  ho  has  no  business  to  stylo 
himself  a  "sanitary  engineer."* 

Such  "  sanitary  engineers  "  as  I  refer  to,  in- 
cluding myself,  would  have  no  difficulty,  if  called 
upon  by  the  "  Board  of  Trade,"  or  by  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry,  out  of  it,  "  to  repair  a  leaden 
pipe."  After  the  late  severe  frost,  and  when,  to 
please  our  customers,  we  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  cut  up  each  plumber  into  half-a-dozen, 
I  found  it  no  more  "dirty  woik  "  to  handle  the 
soldering  cloth  in  the  forenoon,  than  to  write 
out  a  sanitary  report  in  the  afternoon. — I  am, 
&c, 

W.  P.  Buchan,  Practical  Plumber  and  S.E. 

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Sir, — One  of  your  recent  correspondents  on 
the  above  very  rightly  says,  that  through  the 
preponderence  of  pen-and-ink  drawings,  this 
gallery  lacks  interest.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  poorest  exhibitions  since  the  commencement 
at  the  Academy.  Your  correspondent,  "H.  M  ," 
states  that  a  preference  is  given  to  the  drawings 
executed  personally  by  the  architects.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted :  architects  are  not 
necessarily  artists,  nor  can  many  afford  the  time 
for  making  artistic  drawings  without  sacrificing 
other  duties.  What  matters  it  whether  the 
architect  personally  makes  the  drawing  or  not  ? 
What  is  looked  for  at  the  Royal  Academy  is 
work  of  the  highest  class,  and  he  who  sends  it 
is  most  entitled  to  preference.  When  we  re- 
member the  beautiful  coloured  drawings 
exhibited  from  time  to  time  by  the  late  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott,  and  a  little  further  back  the  draw- 
ings of  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Allom,  and  then  these 
drawings  which  some  of  our  leading  architects 
are  content  to  be  represented  by,  and  which, 
though  valuable  for  illustrative  purposes,  are  no 
more  worthy  of  the  Royal  Academy  than  so  many 
framed  illustrations  from  the  architectural 
journals  would  be,  the  comparison  is  melancholy. 
Let  the  very  old  story  of  blue  skies  and  misleading 
drawings  be  buried  :  it  never  was  more  than  an 
invention  to  frighten  committees  against  more 
formidable  rivals,  and  never  succeeded.  A 
naturally  and  artistically  coloured  drawing  never 
suffered  from  such  a  drawing  as  is  usually 
described.  Architects  have  at  the  Royal 
Academy  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  work 
to  the  nation  :  let  them  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege,  and  put  it  in  its  best  form. 

If  drawings  such  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gribble 
usually  contributes,  have  been  rejected,  to  hang 
a  score  or  two  of  these  etchings  which  are  nearly 
all  alike,  there  is  just  cause  for  complaint. — 
I  am,  &c,  F.  W. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  signed  "An 
Old  Tee-Square  "  in  your  impression  of  the  27th 
inst.,  kindly  allow  a  friend  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt's 
to  say  for  him — during  his  absence  in  America — 
that  no  drawing  of  his  was  this  year  sent  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  therefore  none  was  rejected. 
—I  am,  &c  ,  Set  Sqtjabe. 


RUINOUS  AND  DANGEROUS  BUILD- 
INGS.—DANES  V.  WEST  BROMWICH 
IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSIONERS. 
Sir, — Your  report  of  the  judgment  in  this 
appeal  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  incor- 
rect, and  as  it  is  a  most  important  matter,  affect- 
ing the  terms  of  the  notice  served  by  nearly  all 
surveyors  to  urban  authorities  with  respect  to 
ruinous  and  dangerous  buildings,  I  must  ask 
you  to  correct  the  report  in  your  next  issue. 
Two  questions  were  submitted  to  the  Court.  1. 
Was  the  notice  good  which  was  served  by  me 
upon  the  appellant,  under  the  10th  and  11th 
Vict.  c.  34,  Sec.  75,  to  "take  down,  secure,  or 
repair"  a  building  which  I  considered  danger- 
ous, or  ought  the  notice  to  hare  specifically 
stated  whether  the  appellant  was  to  take  it  down, 
or  to  secure  it,  or  to  repair  it.     2.  Did  the 


*  I  quite  agree  with  the  idea  that  parties  styling  them- 
selves "Sanitary  Engineers,"  who  have  neither  the 
necessary  professional  nor  practical  knowledge  implied, 
are  simply  sanitary  quacks,  bo  matter  how  Urge  the 
brass  plate  upon  the  door  may  be. 
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magistrates,  acting  as  they  believed  under 
decided  cases,  properly  refuse  to  hear  evidence 
tendered  by  the  appellant,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  building  complained  of? 

You  rep  »rt  that  the  Court  held  that  the  notice 
should  have  stated  whether  the  appellant  had  to 
take  down,  or  to  secure,  or  to  repair  the  build- 
ing, and  therefore  the  case  was  sent  back  to  the 
magistrates  to  be  reheard,  whereas  the  Court 
gave  judgment  for  the  respondents  on  the  1st 
point,  and  for  the  appellant  on  the  2nd,  and  held 
the  notice  to  be  good  in  the  form  it  was  given, 
but  sent  the  case  back  to  be  reheard,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  magistrates  on  the  2nd  point — i.e., 
the  improper  rejection  of  evidence. 

Thanking  you  for  the  correction, — I  am,  &c, 
John  T.  Eaves, 
Surveyor  to  the  West  Bromwich 
Improvement  Commissioners. 

Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  West  Brom- 
•wich,  May  31st,  1881. 


HOUSE  WARRANTY. 

Sib, — The  article  upon  this  subject,  at  page 
5G7,  deals  with  a  matter  that  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  all  Eaglishmen.  The  existing  law, 
as  you  explain  it,  seems  to  be  anything  but 
creditable  to  England.  The  seller  of  an  ounce 
of  coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  which  can  do  little 
harm  to  either  it  or  its  user,  may  be  punished 
according  to  law  ;  but  he  who  sells  or  lets  an 
unhealthy  and  disease-breeding  house  gets  off  scot 
free,  no  matter  how  much  misery  and  death  may 
result. 

There  is  surely  something  decidedly  wrong  in 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  the  blame  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  law-makers.  To  tell  the  purchaser 
or  tenant  that  he  ought  to  have  examined  the 
house  properly  before  he  bought  or  took  it,  is 
merely  shifting  the  blame  of  a  robbery  from 
the  robber  to  the  ignorant  resetter.  The  action 
or  inaction  of  the  law,  in  this  case  of  house 
warranty,  implies  that  faulty  and  disease-  and 
death- causing  houses  may  exist,  and  may  be 
put  up  for  sale  ;  there  is  something  unseemly 
in  that,  however,  and  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  law.  It  ought  to  be  the  law 
that  such  houses  ought  not  to  exist,  or  if  they 
existed  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be 
inhabited  until  they  were  put  right. 

By  its  present  action  or  bearing,  the  law  seems 
to  me  to  make  itself  accessory  to  the  disease  and 
death  which  may  be  brought  on  by  inhabiting 
bad  houses.  It  has  first  neglected  to  look  after 
the  proprietor  or  builder,  and  then  it  actually 
protects  the  vendor !  And  all  this  too  in  the 
most  Christian  country  in  the  world.  How  the 
gods  of  ancient  Borne  must  split  their  sides  with 
laughter. 

In  regard  to  houses  (and,  in  fact,  all  build- 
ings where  people  congregate)  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  occupied,  not  merely 
in  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  but  also 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  in  all  the 
tenant's  relations  with  the  public;  and  one 
especial  point  I  would  refer  to  is  the  danger  to 
the  tenant's  friends  from  their  visiting  his 
house — e.g.,  supposing  that  Lord  Coleridge 
should  vKit  a  friend's  house  which,  unknown  to 
his  friend,  was  faulty,  how  would  he  feel  to- 
wards the  proprietor  or  builder  if  he  caught 
fever  in  it  ? 

We  are  all  liable  to  such  risks  far  more  than 
we  ought  to  be.  Money  makes  life  kick  the  beam 
every  day.  The  sooner,  for  the  general  good, 
this  is  rectified  the  better.  In  Scotland,  in  some 
respects,  the  law,  as  to  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  house,  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  the 
tenant  than  in  England  ;  as  I  understand  the 
tenant  may  remove  until  the  house  is  sorted,  and 
charge  expenses  against  the  landlord  ;  and  I 
believe  such  expenses,  in  some  houses  examined 
by  mc,  have  been  got.  In  the  case  of  Granger 
v.  Scottish  Heritable  Security  Company 
(Limited),  which  is  published  in  tho  March  2, 
1881,  issuo  of  tho  Scottish  Law  Reporter,  the 
tenant  left  the  house  and  refused  to  go  back 
after  it  was  sorlcd,  as  it  took  a  long  time  to  sort, 
and  he  gained  his  case. 

The  Lord  Juhtice  Clerk,  in  concurring,  said  : 
— "  Because  the  sanitary  condition  of  such 
houses  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  importance." 

It  would  be  to  tho  interest  of  all  good  builders 
and  proprietors,  who  desire  to  see  good  houses, 
that  better  supervision  should  bo  exorcised  over 
building*  when  being  erected.  This  would  tend 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  cheap  stuck-up  jobs  of  the 


jerry  builders,  and  so  allow  fair  prices  to  be 
given  and  got  for  good  work.— I  am,  &c, 

W.  P.  Buciia^. 
21,  Renfrew-street,  Glasgow,  May  30. 


CHIPPING   NORTON  CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 

Sm, — Mr.  Saunders  having,  in  your  last 
number,  stated  that  all  the  competitors  in  this 
trumpery  matter  were  aware  that  detail  drawings 
were  to  be  made  before  the  premium  would  be 
paid ;  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I,  for  one  of 
those  who  were  foolish  enough  to  send  in  de- 
signs, was  aware  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  do 
the  conditions  (advertised  in  your  issue  of  Feb. 
4th)  name  anything  whatever  beyond  "com- 
petitive plans,"  and  "complete  specifications," 
and  "  estimate  of  the  cost."  The  Town  Council 
appear  to  have  been  clever  enough  to  get  their 
drawings  by  competition  for  very  considerably 
less  than  they  would  have  to  pay  had  they  in- 
structed the  first  man  they  came  to  and  spared 
all  the  rest  their  trouble.  The  reason  Mr. 
Bruton  "  did  not  compete  "  was,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  less  prepared  to  be  a  dupe,  and  had  more 
respect  for  himself  and  his  labour  than,  Sir, 
yours,  &c,  One  of  Those  Who  Did. 


BUILDERS  AS  ARCHITECTS. 

Sin, — Under  this  heading  "  M."  deplores  that  a 
firm  of  builders  have  designed  a  West-end  mansion 
themselves,  and  are  carrying  out  the  work.  As  a 
set  off,  may  I  add  that  the  contract  for  building 
the  Newtown  Church,  at  Exeter  (illustrated  in 
your  issue  for  March  4th)  has  just  been  let  to  the 
Diocesan  Surveyor  of  that  city  !  What  are  we 
coming  to?  Builders  become  architects,  and 
architects  builders  !  As  our  well-meaning  friends 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  used  to  sing  : — "  What 
wilt  the  harvest  be?" — I  am,  &c, 

Mum. 


Sir, — Referring  to  your  last  week's  issue,  does 
your  correspondent  "  M."  really  think  that  one  of 
our  old  building  firms  (granted,  of  course,  that  he 
refers  to  some  firm  of  standing)  is  not  in  a  position 
to  make  as  well  designed  elevations,  and  better 
arranged  plans,  than  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  his  profession  ?  And  does  he  intend 
it  to  be  inferred  that  the  employer  gets  better 
value  for  his  money,  and  is  left  in  a  happier  frame 
of  mind  after  the  accounts  are  paid,  when  he  has 
employed  an  architect  ?  I  cannot,  of  course,  say 
whether  the  employer  would  "  abuse  "  his  archi- 
tect should  he  endeavour  to  carry  out  his  own 
design  ;  but  I  suspect  the  latter  would  think  twice 
before  exposing  himself  in  the  way  he  undoubtedly 
would  ! — I  am,  &c,  P.  C. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

Sir, — It  would  have  been  well  if  "  Fair  Play  " 
had  made  an  examination  of  the  drawing  in  ques- 
tion before  he  wrote  his  remarks.  I  know  the 
church  perfectly  well,  and  the  peculiar  canting  of 
the  eastern  bays  of  nave  ;  but  this  peculiarity  does 
not  account  for  the  error  in  the  perspective  pointed 
out — rather  the  contrary. — I  am,  &c, 

The  Critic. 


CHIPS. 

The  corner-stone  for  a  new  Masonic  hall  for 
Meltham,  near  Dewshury,  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  building  will  cost  £800,  and  is  being 
erected  from  plans  by  Bro.  W.  Teale.  The  contracts 
are  all  let  to  local  tradesmen,  tho  principal  one. 
that  for  masonry,  having  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Mellor. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Sedgley  on  Tuesday  week, 
before  Capt.  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard,  R.E.,  an  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  into  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Sedgley  local  hoard  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £t, 300  for  providing  public  offices,  to  be 
built  at  High  Holbom,  Sedgley,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Brevitt. 

The  new  free  librnry  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  is  to 
be  opened  by  the  Countess  Russell  on  Saturday,  the 
18th  iust. 

Additions  and  alterations  aro  now  being  made  to 
the  Catholic  church  at  Es':adalo,  Invernesshire,  for 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lovat,  from  the  deigns  of 
Messrs.  Pugin,  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Boulton, 
sculptor,  Cheltenham,  has  an  altar  in  hand  for  the 
same  church.  This  is  also  from  tho  designs  of 
Messrs.  Pugin. 

On  Monday,  Edward  Howell,  builder,  of  Cogan 
Pill,  was  committed  for  trial  by  the  Cardiff  magis- 
trates, on  a  charge  of  forgery. 

Tho  new  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr  at  Carfin, 
N.B.,  bus  been  commenced.  Tho  architects  are 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  Tugiu,  cf  Westminster. 


Etttutommmttcattatt, 

QUESTIONS. 

[6520.]— Cubing1.— How  are  approximate  estimates 
made  by  "  cubing  out"  '!  Are  there  standard  prices  per 
cube  foot  for  different  kinds  of  walls  1  How  are  these 
pi  ices  arrived  at  1  Any  information  will  much  oblige  — 
Young  Architect. 

[6521.]  — Queen  Anne's  Bounty.— Is  any  commis- 
sion allowed  to,  or  charge  raide,  by  a  nominee  under 
Q-ieen  Anne's  bounty  for  the  erection  of  a  rectory  ? — J. 
Bell. 

[6522.]— Bronze  in  London.— Does  bronze  stand 
atmospheric  influences  in  London  ?  If  so,  why  have  the 
figures  and  the  lions  upon  the  Holbom  Viaduct  been 
painted  green  during  the  past  week  .'— Habby  Hums. 

[6523.1— Warehouse  Construction.— In  building 
a  warehouse  of  five  or  six  floors,  with  outer  walls  of  stone 
for  storing  provisions,  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  know  the 
relative  merits  of  floors  in  cement,  supported  by  iron,  and 
floors  in  wood,  and  their  relative  cost.— S. 

[6524.]— Damp  Wall— A  wall,  brick  and  a  hall 
thick,  S.W.  aspect,  is  constantly  damp  in  wet  weather. 
Has  been  built  six  years,  and  is  pointed  with  Portland 
cement.  Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  the  percolation  of 
water  through  the  bricks  ?  Would  a  substitution  of 
cement  for  plaster  inside  and  a  chemical  application 
outside  be  effectual,  or  is  there  a  less  expensive  method  ' 
— M. 

[6525.]— Clays,  &C—  I  would  feel  much  obliged  for 
any  information  regarding  a  work  on  clays  suitable  for 
the  coarser  kinds  of  pottery  and  for  brick  and  tile  manu- 
facture. Also  for  information  regarding  the  production 
of  bricks,  &c,  from  one  available  sort  of  clay  in  variable 
shades  of  colour.  I  would  also  feel  much  obliged  if  any 
correspondent  would  give  me  the  names  of  the  leading 
makers  of  brick  and  roofing  tile  machines.— S.  F.  C. 

[6526.]— Plumbers'  Work.— I  sometimes  have  to 
specify  "  cleaned  wiped  joints,"  and  I  believe  how  to 
wipe  a  joint  properly  is  one  of  the  tests  of  a  good  plumber. 
■Will  Mr.  P.  J.  Davies,  or  some  other  practical  plumber, 
kindly  describe  the  process  and  explain  the  difficulty  ? — F. 
Stone. 

[6527.]— Charge  for  Sketches.— A  friend  of  mine 
called  on  mc  and  told  me  he  intended  to  build  a  pair  of 
semi-detached  houses  to  cost  about  £2,000,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  I  should  make  him  a  sketch-plan  in  order  that 
he  would  see  if  that  class  of  house  would  let.  I  made  him 
in  all  probably  two  or  three  rough  pencil  sketch-plans  and 
elevations,  but  nothing  has  come  of  them.  What  ought 
I  to  charge  for  them  each  1  I  do  not  want  to  charge  too 
much,  as  the  sketches  were  only  rough.  An  answer  will 
oblige— A  Young  Beginneb. 

[6528.]— Levelling'.— Would  any  of  your  practical 
readers  give  me  intormation  on  the  following  pomt :  On 
commencing  operations  in  levelling  lor  a  section,  Baker,  in 
his  book  on  "Surveying,"  says  that  the  staff  should  be 
placed  "  on  the  bench-mark  "  (say,  a  mile-stone,  3ft.  in 
height).  Would  not  this  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
surface  line  of  section  3ft.  too  high  at  the  starting  point 
when  plotted  ?  Or  does  it  mean  to  convey  that  the  staff" 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  bench-mark,  in- 
stead of  on  it  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by— Tweedie. 

[6529.]— Road-Making-.— "Would  any  reader,  cog- 
nisant m  such  matters,  kindly  inform  me  the  best  method 
of  constructing  a  good  ordinary  gravel  road,  with  foot- 
paths, for  the  laying  out  of  a  building  estate,  viz. — a,  the 
nature  and  preparaiion  of  its  foundation ;  6,  thickness  of 
and  kind  of  material  best  adapted  for  the  covering  ;  c,  the 
position,  fall,  and  size  of  main  sewer,  say,  for  a  40ft. 
road ;  d,  the  method  of  carrying  off  the  surface- water, 
and  if  this  is  in  any  way  connected  at  all  with  the  main 
sewer ;  e,  the  distance  apart  of  gratings  or  gulleys,  and 
method  of  connecting  same  with  either  sewer  or  surface 
drains ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  price  per  cubic  yard  or 
otherwise— 1st  of  the  road  alone,  and  2nd  of  the  road, 
together  with  sewer  and  drainage.  The  mention  of  any 
good  book  on  the  subject  will  also  be  thankfully  received 
by— Tweedie. 

L6530.]— Ink  Stains  on  Marble.— Will  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  the  way  to  remove  ink-stains  from 

marble  ?— Akchitectus. 

[6531.]— Party- Wall. —I  am  making  plans  for  a 
house,  and  intend  carrying  my  wall  above  that  of  my 
neighbour's,  whose  eaves  hang  I8in.  over  my  client's  pro- 
perty. Can  I  cut  off  his  eaves,  and  make  him,  at  his  own 
expense,  form  a  gutter  ?-  Junior. 


REPLIES. 

[6442,  3,  4,  5.  and  6.]— South  Africa.— I  have  much 
pleasure  in  inclosing  a  cutting  from  the  Port  Elizabeth 
Advertiser,  commenting  on  tbe  articles  in  your  issues  of 
the  4th  and  ISth  of  March  on  "  Engineering  in  South 
Africa."  I  have  been  in  practice  here  two  years,  and 
during  that  time  have  been  suipiised  and  sorry  to  see  so 
many  young  men  who  have  held  good  positions  as  archi- 
tect' assistants  in  Englaud  continually  arriving  by 
almost  every  steamer,  only  to  find,  when  too  late,  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  getting  employment,  and  I 
have  no  duubt  that  it  is  owiug  to  erroneous  state- 
ments such  ns  appeared  in  the  articles  in  question  that 
induces  thi  m  to  emigrate  to  a  colony  which  can  find  no 
room  for  them.  I  have  frequently  had  as  many  as  three 
in  a  week  apply  to  mo  for  a  situation  as  draughtsman, 
and  have  known  them  at  last,  after  fruitless  attempts  to 
get  employment  in  their  own  sphere,  obliged  to  take  a 
situation  as  clerk  or  storeman  in  some  e^tubUshment,  or, 
as  they  have  lately  been  doing,  going  to  the  front.  In 
South  Africa  there  are  few  rising  towns  where  a  young 
architect  can  have  a  chance  of  mailing  a  start.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  in  this  town,  Cane  Town,  and  about 
three  other  towns,  in  which  places  the  established  archi- 
tects have  a  moderate  amount  of  work,  and  on  account  of 
the  number  of  applications,  situations  in  Hi 
not  very  remunerative.  I  fully  coincide  with  the  opinion 
of  tbe  editor  of  the  Advertiser  in  tho  a  ticlc-«.  and  should 
advise  any  young  man  not  to  beguiled  by  such  statement* 
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unless  (as  the  writer  implies)  he  wishes  to  come  out  to 
study  botany  or  other  foreign  subjei  t< ;  for  I  feel  certain, 
from  the  iemarks  in  the  articles,  the  wiiter  knows  little 
of  the  civilised  portion  of  South  Africa.  Hoping  you  will 
find  room  in  your  valuable  paper  for  the  iusertion  of  the 
inclosed  cutting,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 
William  H.  Miles,  architect,  Port  Elizabeth,  C.  of  G.  II., 
May  5, 1881. 

"Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  couple  of 
articles  in  the  Building  News  of  the  4th  and  18th  March 
on  'Enginee  ingin  South  Africa.'  The  lirst  deals  chiefly 
with  the  Cape  Railways,  which  the  writer  says  have,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  all  been  constructed  on  the  '  depart- 
mental system,'  which  system,  he  adds,  has  not  been 
considered  on  the  whole  a  success,  though  '  much  of  the 
work  done  under  the  "  department "  is  sound  and  good, 
and  many  of  the  engineers  employed  were  possessed  of 
ability  and  experience  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  results 
were  leavened  by  those  who  had  no  such  qualities.'  So 
far  the  writer  is  no  doubt  correct.  It  is  the  second  article, 
dealing  with  '  South  Africa  as  a  field  for  young  members 
of  the  profession'  that  we  desire  more  particularly  to 
notice  here,  in  order  to  show  how  it  is  so  many  persons 
are  induced  to  come  out  to  the  Colony,  finding,  to  their 
utter  disgust  and  disappointment  on  their  arrival,  that 
they  have  been  completely  '  sold,'  and  that  there  is  not 
the  opening  or  demand  for  their  abilities  they  have  been 
ted  to  believe  there  was  from  information  derived  and 
accepted  in  good  faith  from  such  sources  as  we  are  at  pre- 
sent alluding  to,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  excerpts. 
To  substantiate  the  foregoing,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  three  architects  and  surveyors  in  Port  Elizabeth, 
only  recently  arrived  from  England,  who  would  be  glad 
to  find  employment  in  any  sphere  of  labour,  as  in  their 
own  particular  profession  there  is  none.  Referring  prin- 
cipally to  Government  appointments  in  article  number 
two,  some  very  useful  hin:s  are  given  with  regard  to  the 
instruments  to  be  purchased,  &c,  and  how  spare  time 
would  best  be  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  some  '  non-pro- 
fessional subject,  such  as  astronomy  or  botany,'  for,  the 
writer  adds,  'unless  a  man  has  s  >me  sound  resources 
within  himself,  he  will  often  find  time  hang  intolerably 
heavily  upon  his  bands,  especially  in  up-country  places, 
and  the  ennui  thus  produced  is  too  often  disposed  of  by 
Cape  brandy.'  The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
had  some  experience  in  the  Colony,  and,  we  judge,  occu- 
pied a  '  Government  appointment ' ;  but  we  are  certainly 
surprised  to  read  that  '  there  is  room  in  abundance  for 
private  practice,  which  is  growing  every  day,  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  unlicensed  adventurers.'  and  that,  'ex- 
cept in  the  Government  service,  there  are  few,  very  few, 
qualified  architects.  But  there  are  several  who,  year 
after  year,  expend  thousands  on  buildings,  the  most 
hideousjthat  ignorance  and  vulgarity  caa  conceive.'  The 
most  charitable  construction  we  can  put  on  such  an 
assertion  is  that  the  writer  must  have  left  the  Colony 
some  years  since,  or  else  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  some  small  up-country  town,  studying  a  'favour- 
ite non-professional  subject'  to  cast  off  ennui.  He  cer- 
tainly never  could  have  paid  Port  Elizabeth,  'The 
Liverpool  of  South  Africa,'  a  visit,  for  everyone  will 
admit  that  '  ignorance  and  vulgarity '  do  not  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  modern  buildings  of  this  town.  It  is 
something  new  also  to  learn  that  "any  young  engineer 
with  ordinary  qualifications  could  easily  pass  with  a  little 
rubbing  up,'  the  necessary  examination  enabling  him  to 
become  a  Government  surveyor.  We  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  1  exam.'  Was  an  exceedingly  'stiff'  one, 
and  more  than  one  C  E.  at  present  practising  in  the  colony 
has  only  passed  after  days  and  nights  of  close  application. 
We  would  fain  write  at  gieater  length  on  the  subject, 
bu*.  think  we  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  how  very  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  young  men  in  England  to  obtain  any  really 
reliable  information  with  regard  to  employment  in  the 
colony,  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  contradict  such  mis- 
leading statements  as  appear  in  the  ai tides  in  question. 
In  South  Africa,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  there 
is  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  unless  a  young  man  is 
prepared  to  work— aye,  and  work  hard-he  had  better 
remain  in  England,  but  as  to  there  being  'abundance'  of 
employment  for  architects  or  any  one,  excepting  mecha- 
nics and  servants,  we  strongly  deny." 

16475.]  —  Advantages    of  Centrolineads.  — 

The  answers  to  the  question  on  this  subject,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Building  News  of  April  15th,  have  drifted 
into  a  discussion  on  setting  the  instiumeut.  This  is  but 
natural,  since  Ihe  only  question  that  there  can  really  be 
concerning  it  is  whether  its  advantages  compensate  one 
for  the  trouble  this  Fe'ting  gives.  As  the  instrument  is 
commonly  made  and  used,  this  may  possibly  be  doubtful, 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  piiaciples  which  underlie 
it  will,  I  think,  show  that  the  methods  both  of  making 


and  using  it  may  be  improved.  I  speak  from  experience, 
for  I  made  and  set  two  ceutroliueads  sonn  three  years 
ago  which,  without  re  settin?,  have  seivcd  me  for  making 
some  fifteen  or  more  drawings.  The  principles  I  speak  of 
would  take  t  )  >  long  to  explain  here.  They  may  be  de- 
duced by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  from  Euclid 
III.  props.  <li  and  27,  but  applying  the-e  principles  I  sug- 
gest the  followingasthe  easiest  and  mostpr  ictical  method 
(for  vanishing  pjints  that  are  not.  very  far  distant  indeed) 
of  setting  a  cmuoline-donceand  forever,  with  practically 
perfect  gdentiflc  accuracy.  The  only  inaccuracy  is  in  the 
fractions  of  d-  grees  in  the  angles,  due  to  my  desire  to 
avoid  decimals.  Set  the  two  aims  that  w  rk  on  the  pegs 
at  an  angle  oi  151'  with  one  anoi  her,  and  the  third  arm  so 
that  the  drawing  edge  bisects  that  angle.  Then,  in  any 
drawing  for  which  the  ceatrolinead  is  required  in  conse- 


quence of  the  vanishing-point  being  outside  the  paper  or 
table,  find  the  so-called  quarter  vanishing  point  (really  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  to  the  vanishing  point),  and  set 
off  that  distance  on  the  centre  line  of  the  picture  above 
the  horizontal  line,  and  also  below  as  A  B  and  AC.  At 
B  and  C  make  the  angles  ABD  and  ACE,  each  75^°,  then 
the  pegs  on  which  the  centrolinead  is  to  work  may  be 
placed  anywhere  on  the  lines  BD  and  CE,  piovidud  they 
are  equidistant  from  the  horizontal  line  (or  from  BC, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  but  more  easily  mm  ki.il  •■Vi\.  Vw 
vanishing-points  which  are  so  distant  that  BD  and  CE 
are  by  this  method  inconveniently  far  apart,  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  may  be  substituted  for  the  above— angle 
in  arms  of  centrolinead  165.J,  AB  and  AC  each  J  the  dis- 
tance to  vanishing-point,  and  angles  ABD  and  ACE 
each  82J.  The  above  dimensions  are  arbitrarily  chosen 
from  an  indefinite  number,  which  might  be  calculated 
because  they  give  the  simple  \  and  J  distances.  Many 
dimensions  might  be  found  making  AB  and  AC  unequal, 
and  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing  arm  of  the 
instrument ;  but  though  they  would  be  frequently  useful, 
the  method  of  findiDg  the  positions  of  the  pegs  would  be 
more  complicated.  The  former  will  be  found  the  most 
useful  of  the  two,  but  if  two  instruments  be  kept  set  as 
above,  one  or  other  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  meet  every 
case.  For  very  close  vanishing-points,  the  following 
dimensions  might,  perhaps,  be  useful :— Angle  in  arms, 
141° ;  AB  and  AC,  i  distance,  and  angles  ABD  and  ACE, 
each  70i°.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  notes 
should  be  written  on  the  instruments  of  the  proportional 
distances  AB  and  AC,  and  of  the  angles  ABD  and  ACE, 
to  which  they  apply.  As  to  the  centrolineads  themselves, 
anyone  may  make  his  own  by  screwing  three  straight 
edges  together,  and  find  them  much  cheaper,  stiffer,  and 
more  useful  than  the  bought  ones,  more  useful  in  two 
ways,  first,  the  arms  which  work  on  the  pegs  may  be  made 
long  enough  to  allow  the  instrument  to  work  quite  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  high  drawings,  whr  h  ordinary  centro- 
lineads will  not  do  ;  and,  secondly,  there  being  no  adjust- 
ing screw  to  get  in  the  way,  the  instrument  may  be 
worked  right  and  left  by  simply  turning  it  over. — 
F.  T.  B. 

[6489.]— Examination  in  Building-  Line  and 
Architecture.—"  W.  M."  is  fond  of  inference.  He 
says,  "probably  he"  (meaning  myself)  "  is  a  chip  of  the 
same  block."  Again,  he  is  wrong,  as  I  have  never  been 
connected  with  building  except  in  my  capacity  of  archi- 
tect's pupil,  assistant,  and  master.  I  have  inspected  works 
and  workshops  and  believe  if  I  had  been  with  a  builder 
for  a  short  time,  it  would  have  been  none  the  worse  for 
me.  Am  aware  that  the  R.I.B.A.  would  not  elect  as 
member  any  man  who  styled  himself  builder  and  archi- 
tect ;  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  improper  to  do  so,  though 
there  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  a  man  so  styling  himself 
as  "  W.  M."  says  there  is.  The  gentleman  I  referred  to 
as  being  a  candidate  for  assoeiateship  at  the  R.I.B.A.  has 
since  been  elected  ;  he  stated  plainly  the  facts  I  mentioned 
on  his  form  of  application,  from  whence  I  drew  them, 
also  knowing  him  personally  have  good  reason  to  believe 
he  has  ceased  haviug  anything  to  do  with  the  building 
trade.  In  a  letter  signed  by  "  M."  in  last  week's  issue  on 
"  Builders  as  Architects,"  it  is  said  "  why  should  builders 
encroach  in  this  impudent  manner  on  the  province  of 
architects?  How  an  architect  would  be  abused  if  he 
attempted  as  a  builder  to  carry  out  his  own  design!" 
Perhaps  "M."  has  not  heard  that  both  engineers  and 
architects  have  had  to  carry  out  their  own  designs,  and  all 
architects  have  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  emergency  in 
the  case  of  a  contractor's  bankruptcy  according  to  the 
usual  bankruptcy  clause.  The  work  is  certainly  often 
relet,  but  the  architect  has  to  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  completion  of  the  works,  and  has  sometimes  to  do  so. 
The  reasons  why  builders  have  works  given  entirely  into 
their  hands  are— 1,  want  of  taste,  wisdom  or  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  employer ;  2,  the  employer  believes  the 
builder  to  be  the  best  practical  man,  and  not  wanting  any 
ornament,  thinks  he  can  disp.nse  with  the  services  of  an 
architect;  3,  the  employer's  experience  of  discreditable 
architects  whom  he  has  previously  employed  ;  4,  the  igno- 
rance of  architects  themselves,  who  often  manage  to  have 
their  works  completed  through  the  assistance  and  know- 
ledge of  the  builders  employed,  after  which  they  often 
turn  on  them  with  abuse  and  backbiting ;  5,  disgraceful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  builders  who  obtain  the  work. 
Mr.  D.  0.  Boyd,  in  a  letter  to  you  April  29,  said  "  thepro- 
fession  of  an  architect  probably  exhibits  a  greater  dis- 
parity of  culture  among  its  members  than  is  to  be  found 
among  any  other."  It  is  certain  that  if  the  discreditable 
architects  could  be  turned  out  of  the  profession,  builders, 
except  in  the  provinces,  would  never  be  employed  in  the 
double  capacity  of  builder  and  architect.  What  "  W.  M." 
fails  to  see  is  that  a  man  after  starting  in  one  business 
may  leave  it  for  a  kindred  business  which  he  prefers,  and 
that  his  former  work  may  benefit  him.  Many  of  our  best 
artists  and  practical  men  have  done  so  at  one  period  of 
their  lives.  I  have  no  wish  to  advise  "  Builder  and 
Architect"  to  unite  what  are  now  two  businesses,  but  if 
he  should  prefer  one  to  leave  the  other.  I  have  beard  of 
an  architect  who  was  formerly  a  ploughman  ;  certainly  to 
commence  as  a  builder  is  belter  training.  I  have  seen  a 
circular  of  a  builder  rind  architect  who  also  called  him- 
self an  undertaker,  the  idea  struck  me  as  a  fine  piece  of 
irony.— Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[64S9.]— Examination  in  Building-  Line  and 
Architecture.— The  business  of  a  builder  and  the 
profession  of  an  architect  should,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  be  conducted  by  separate  individuals ;  but  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  rising  members  of  the 
piofessionto  have  a  better  knowledge  01  the  "building 
line"  than  their  present  arlistic  faucies  dictate.  I  know 
of  one  eminent  professor  of  architecture  who  from  choice 
spent  some  time  working  at  the  bench.  &c,  in  one  of  our 
best  builder's  establishments,  and  Mr.  Godwin  has  not 
too  soon  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  by  his  proposed 
scientific  bursary.  And,  as  "  W.  M."  seems  to  consider 
the  social  standing  of  an  architect  would  sutler  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  young  man  from  the  beuch,  I  would 
remind  him  that  "Manneis  maketh  the  man,"  and  such 
a  one  could  not  conduct  himself  with  less  propriety  than 
is  done  by  attacking  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hugh  McLachlan,  in  such  an  ungenerous  and  unpolile 
way. — Abchitect. 

[6502.]  -  External  Plaster  Coves.  —  Portland 
cement  is  the  best  material  for  any  external  plaster  work, 
as  it  is  the  most  durable,  sets  quickly,  and  will  take  a 
large  proportion  of  sand,  its  only  objection  for  the  pur- 


pose that  I  know  of  is  its  colour.  In  Laxton's  "  Price 
Book"  you  will  find  useful  information  on  the  subject. 
It  is  there  stated  that  for  plaster,  Portland  cement  "  will 
carry  9  of  sand  to  1  of  cement,"  though  in  my  opinion  it 
is  not  advisable  to  use  more  than  half  that  quantity  of 
sand.  Blue  lias  lime  is  stated  by  two  authonties  to  be  a 
good  material.  "Laxton  says  "for  external  plasterer8' 
work  It  has  been  used  with  the  most  satiifactory  results, 
but  here  again  its  slow  sotting  tells  agaiust  it."  This  is 
explained  by  the  workmen  not  knowing  when  to  leave  it 
alone,  and  so,  though  cheap  in  itself,  they  add  so  much 
labour  as  practically  to  make  it  too  expensive.  Medina 
and  Parian  are  also  suitable  :  the  latter  U  expensive  but 
may  be  mixed  with  Dorking  or  blue  lias  lime.  All  the 
cements  named  are  quick  setting,  and  Dorking  lime  seta 
quicker  than  blue  lias,  so  that  by  mixing  them  with 
Parian  the  setting  of  the  latter  would  be  retarded.  Blue 
lias  lime  and  Medina  cement  should  have  three  of  sand  to 
one  of  lime,  Parian  cement  equal  proportions.  For  colour- 
ing material  use  coloured  sands  or  ground  glass,  btonc  or 
brick.  Red  brick  well  ground  will  give  the  pink  colour 
desired,  the  exact  proportion  being  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment; the  bricks  should  be  of  fine  quality,  old  tiles 
and  flower-pots  might  be  ground  up  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Sands  and  ochres  might  be  used  to  obtain  yellow 
or  brown  colours,  ground  Bath  stone,  &c,  for  a  cream 
colour.  It  is  not  advisable  to  U3e  chalk,  chalk  lime,  or 
ordinary  plaster,  as  they  would  be  washed  out  by  rain.  A 
white  colour  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  :  it  would  soon 
get  dirty,  and  personally  I  should  not  admire  it  as  it  would 
be  out  of  place.  Read  article  on  "Decorative  Plaster" 
in  Building  News,  Nov.  5,  1875;  also  paper  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  before  the  Architectural 
Association  on  the  same  subject  between  1870  and  1872 
inclusive,  unfortunately  have  not  the  means  ready  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6511.]— Canada.— If  your  correspondent  would  com- 
municate with  me  I  might  be  able  to  give  hitn  some  in- 
formation that  would  be  of  service  to  him. — C.  Benset, 
32,  Cadogan-street,  Glasgow. 

[6511.]— Canada.— I  shall  be  on  my  way  for  a  holiday 
trip  through  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  in  print.  If  "  Glasgow  "  will  wait  a  few 
weeks  he  shall  read  in  these  pages  my  impressions,  written 
upon  the  spot.  — Haeky  Hems. 

[6513.]— Air  and  Light.— If  A.  has  had  an  old 

building  with  ancient  lights  on  his  site  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  building,  which  has  only  been 
built  seven  years,  he  could  claim  his  right,  but  otherwise 
B.  can  build  as  he  likes,  as  A.  must  have  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  access  of  light  for  a  period  of  20  years  to 
claim  protection  to  his  windows.  If  "M."  icfersbackto 
the  Building  News  of  April  29th,  a  similar  question  is 
answered. — Waltee  J.  N.  Tomllinsos. 

[6513.]— Air  and  Light.— A.  cannot  prevent  B  ,  n3 
A.  has  not  acquired  "ancient  lights."  —  Banistee 
Fletchee. 

[6513.]— Air  and  Light.— As  A.'s  fre  hold  house 

has  not  enjoyed  a  prescriptive  right  to  light  over  B.'s  land, 
A.  cannot  prevent  B.  building  beyond  a  certain  height. — 
G.  H.  G. 

[6518.]— Local  Surveyors'  Powers  —If  the  other 
plots  of  building  land  are  independent,  the  sanitaiy  sur- 
veyor has  no  right  to  ask  to  see  the  plans  intended  for 
them  till  they  are  about  to  be  built  upon.  As  regards  the 
plans  of  a  building  submitted,  the  suiveyor  has  power  to 
reject  any  plans,  though  such  power  ought  to  be  exercised 
with  moderation.  — G.  H.  G. 

[6519  ]— Appraiser's  Licence.— This  is  a  question 
which  has  been  repeatedly  answered.  Thei e  are  many  sur- 
veyors who  measure  aud  value  work  without  an  apprai- 
ser's licence ;  legally  whenever  the  valuatio  -i  is  required 
for  arbitration,  the  licence  is  necessary. — G.  H.  G. 


CHIPS. 

The  Glamorganshire  Workmen's  Cottage  Com- 
pany have  adopted  plans  prepared  by  their  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  James,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  of 
Cardiff,  for  the  erection  of  07  cottages  on  their 
estate  at  Upper  Grangetown,  Cardiff. 

Thefoundation-stoneof  anew  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapel  and  schools  will  be  laid  in  Station- 
street,  Newport,  Mon.,  on  Whit-Mmday.  The 
buildings  will  replace  older  ones  on  the  same  site, 
and  will  cost  £2,000.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  550  persons  in  the  chapel,  aud  for  350 
scholars  in  school  and  class-rooms.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Fawkner,  of  Newport. 

The  new  Presbytery  attached  to  the  Church  of 
the  English  Martyrs,  Great  Prescot-street,  Tower 
Hill,  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Pugin,  of  Westmiuster.  Messis.  Kelly 
and  Son  are  the  contractors. 

A  new  police-sta'ion,  with  lock-up  cells,  is  about 
to  be  built  at  Llaneliy,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  T. 
George,  of  Carmarthen,  county  surveyor  for  Car- 
mar  theushire. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
wa*  appoiuttd  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  to 
report  on  the  rival  schemes  proposed  for  the  water 
supply  to  Carnoustie — that  from  the  Bras  and  that 
from  the  Kronibie  — has  issued  his  report  in  favour 
of  the  former  plan,  but  recommends  that  the 
works  be  supplemented  by  those  taking  water 
from  the  Mouikie-burn.  The  Public  VVoiks  Loan 
Commissioners  have  accordingly  granted  a  loan  of 
£6,000  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 

Anew  church  and  convent  has  just  been  com- 
menced at  Dumfries,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  aod  Pugin,  of  Westminster.  Mr.  John 
Devlin,  of  Glasgow,  is  the  contractor. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Lincoln's  Inn-Fields. — Sir  E.  Wilmot,  last 
week,  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  any  arrangements  were  in  progress,  aud, 
if  so,  what  arrangements,  for  opening  the  enclo- 
sure in  Lincoln's  Inn- fields  as  a  recreation  ground 
for  the  public.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  :  I  believe  that 
a  proposal  has  been  made  to  open  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields  to  the  public,  but  I  am  afraid  it  has  not  made 
much  progress  owing  to  the  legal  difficulties 
raised  by  the  householders  in  the  neighbourhood- 
The  question  is  one  which  concerns  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  more  than  the  Office  of 
Works. 

New  Museum  and  Library  in  Dublin. — Mr. 
Dawson  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
last  week  whether,  before  deciding  on  any  plans 
for  the  building  of  the  new  Science  aud  Art 
Museum  and  National  Library  in  Dublin,  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  would  be  consulted ;  and 
whether  in  the  construction  of  the  National  Library 
regard  would  be  had  to  the  improved  mode  of 
construction  which  separated  the  public  reading- 
rooms  from  those  in  which  the  books  were  stored. 
Mr.  Mundella :  There  has  been  no  delay  since  the 
matter  came  into  our  hands,  except  what  we  have 
experienced  from  the  City  of  Dublin  itself.  In 
consequence  of  local  opposition,  we  have  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  Kildare- street  site,  for 
which,  in  concert  with  the  Board  of  Works,  we 
are  making  arrangements  to  secure  plans  by  public 
competition.  I  have  no  doubt  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  for  the  exhibition  of  the  competing  plans, 
and  their  ciiticism  by  the  corporation  and  the 
public  at  large.  The  hon.  member  for  Carlow 
may  rest  assured  that  the  Government  will  do 
what  they  can  to  secure  the  best  arrangements  in 
the  library.  They  are  as  aDxious  to  push  this 
matter  forward  as  hon.  members  themselves  can 
be. 

Guildford,  Kingston,  and  London  Railway. — 
On  Monday  the  Select  Committee  on  this  Bill  de- 
cided that  the  amended  preamble  was  proved,  and 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  agreement 
between  the  Company  and  the  South- Western  Com- 
pany. The  amended  Bill  states  that  from  Fulham 
to  Surbiton  the  line  shall  be  constructed  by  the 
promoters  of  the  original  scheme,  but  from  Surbi- 
ton to  Guildford  the  railway  will  be  constructed  by 
the  South- Western  Company.  There  will  be  some 
deviations,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  the 
branches  to  Little  Bookham  and  Ashstead  have 
both  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  line  which  will 
cross  Great  Bookham  Common  and  join  the  South- 
western and  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
railways  at  Leatherhead.  The  conditions  as  to  the 
bridge  at  Putney  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  viz.,  that  the  bridge 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  with  new 
Putney  bridge,  that,  like  that  bridge,  it  shall  con- 
sist of  five  in  place  of  nine  arches,  and  that  there 
shall  be  free  passage  across  it  for  foot  passengers, 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Company.  The  total 
length  of  the  proposed  line  is  33  miles,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  constructing  which  is  £1,298,304, 
being  an  average  per  mile  of  £40,734. 

Prevention  of  Floods.— The  Duke  of  Somerset 
on  Tuesday  asked  the  President  of  the  Council 
whether  the  Government  would  direct  the  Ordnance 
Survey  to  deal  first  with  those  Midland  Counties 
now  most  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  asked  whether  the  Government  would 
take  some  step3  to  stimulate  the  6-inch  survey. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  inquired  whether  the 
Thames  would  not  be  included  in  the  Bill,  because 
otherwise  great  injustice  would  be  done.  Earl 
Spencer  expressed  great  regret  that  the  Bill  was 
not  making  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  however, 
there  being  no  less  than  eleven  motions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  the  motions  were  altogether 
obstructive.  He  would  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Duke 
(Somerset)  could  bo  carried  into  effect ;  but  he 
understood  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
changing  the  plans  laid  down  for  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  which  were  formulated  as  far  as  1890.  He 
would  also  make  inquiry  on  the  subject  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Marquis. 

A  South- Western  Railway  Bill. — A  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  passed 
an  Omnibus  Bill  of  the  London  and  South -Western 
Railway,  which,  nmong  other  powers,  authorises 
the  widening  of  Waterloo  station  on  the  western 
side,  the  enlargement  of  Vauxhall  station,  and  the 
making  certain  alterations  in  their  lines  near 
Nine-elms.  Powers  are  also  granted  to  enable  the 
company  to  lay  down  an  additional  lino  of  rails 
between  Wimbledon  station  and  Clapham  Junc- 
tion, with  the  object  of  erecting  another  station 
midway  between  these  two  places  at  a  point  known 
as  DuuBe-hill. 


A  new  church  of  St.  Saviour  is  about  to  ba  built 
at  Woolcott-park,  Bristol,  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
John  Bcvan,  of  Bristol. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Ely  Cathedral. — A  stained -glass  window  was, 
on  Tuesday  week,  unveiled  with  military  ceremony 
in  the  cathedral.  It  forms  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Hon.  O.  Duncombe,  Colonel  of  Militia,  and  is 
placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  nave.  The  subjects 
are  arranged  in  three  divisions,  that  at  the  top 
being  the  Anointing  of  Saul,  the  central  one  the 
Raising  of  Samuel  by  the  Witch  of  Endor,  and 
that  at  the  base  the  Death  of  Saul.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell, 
of  Regent-street,  London. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Mistake  of  Fact. — The  Midland  Land  and 
Investment  Corporation  (limited)  v.  Peto. — 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  back  £14,000,  alleged 
to  have  been  paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact.  It  ap- 
peared that  one  Godbold  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  plot  of  ground  in  Chancery-lane,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  defendant  by  which  the 
latter  was  to  build  upon  it  an  extensive  set  of 
chambers  for  £77,660,  according  to  certain  plans 
and  specifications  already  prepared  ;  by  the  agree- 
ment, the  defendant  was  not  to  deviate  from  the 
plans  or  to  do  extra  work  without  the  authoiity  in 
writing  of  the  architect,  nor  to  do  any  extra  work 
without  the  previous  written  consent  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  were  about  to  advance  money  to  the 
amount  of  70  per  cent,  upon  the  contract  price  of 
the  works  executed  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, under  a  contemporaneous  tripartite  agree- 
ment between  themselves,  Godbold,  and  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiffs,  it  was  said,  supposed 
that  the  original  plans  were  being  carried  out,  and 
they  paid  upon  that  footing;  whereas,  in  fact,  new 
plans  were  preparedand  the  buildings  were  erected, 
it  was  stated,  for  a  considerably  less  sum  than  was 
contemplated,  whereupon  the  plaintiffs  declared 
there  had  been  omissions  and  variations  from  the 
original  contract,  which  had  reduced  the  price  of 
the  work  done,  so  that  the  defendant  was  entitled 
only  to  a  reduced  payment,  and  they  brought  this 
action  to  recover  £14,000  paid,  as  they  maintained, 
under  a  mistake  of  fact,  the  mistake  being  that  the 
architect's  certificates  had  been  given  upon  the 
original  plans  and  contract  price,  and  not  upon  the 
actual  value  of  the  work  based  upon  the  bill  of 
quantities.  The  defendants  contended  that  the 
contract  was  for  a  lump  sum  of  £77,660,  and  that 
the  new  plans,  which  were,  moreover,  sanctioned 
by  the  plaintiffs,  resulted  not  in  a  decrease,  but  in 
an  increase  of  work.  At  the  trial  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Denman,  at  Warwick,  the  jury  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  learned  Judge  ultimately  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiffs  ap- 
pealed. Lords  Justices  B  ram  well,  Brett,  and 
Cotton,  on  Tuesday,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  and 
held  that  no  money  had  been  paid  under  such  mis- 
take of  fact  as  to  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  it 
back  from  the  defendant. 

Slandering  a  Builder. — Lack  v.  d'Epineuil. 
— This  wa3  an  action  tried  at  Guildhall  on 
Wednesday  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  slander 
and  malicious  prosecution.  The  plaintiff  is  a 
builder  and  house -decorator,  carrying  on  business 
at  Lavender-hill,  in  Surrey,  and  the  defendant, 
Count  d'Epineuil,  resides  at  the  Red-house,  Ash- 
ford,  near  Staines.  In  June,  1880,  the  defendant, 
wishing  to  have  certain  repairs  done  to  his  house 
at  Ashford,  advertised  for  tenders,  and  at  the  end 
of  J uly  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  do  the  repairs  for 
some  £150.  He  was  paid  £15  a  week,  on  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  architect  employed  by  the  de- 
fendant, until,  at  the  end  of  September,  he  told 
the  latter  that  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  work 
at  the  contract  price.  Count  d'Epineuil  then 
agreed  to  pay  him  an  extra  £25.  At  the  beginning 
of  October  the  defendant  further  undertook  to  pay 
for  the  paint  or  other  materials  to  be  used  by  the 
defendant,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  a  number  of 
things  were  removed  by  the  plaintiff  from  the  de- 
fendant's house,  among  which,  as  the  latter  had 
then  supposed,  was  a  quantity  of  paint  for  which 
he  had  paid.  The  plaintiff,  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant,  called  at  his  office  at  40,  Chancery-lane, 
on  the  21st,  when  the  slander,  imputing  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  a  felony,  was  alleged 
to  have  been  uttered.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  defendant  applied  to  a  magistrate  and 
obtained  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
plaintiff  on  a  charge  of  having  stolen  the  paint, 
and  he  was  in  fact  arrested  on  tho  evening  of  the 
28th.  He  was  brought  before  a  magistrate. 
General  Brownrigg,  on  tho  following  day,  and 
remanded  until  Monday,  November  1.  General 
Brownrigg,  believing  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
only  spoken  of  to  him  as  being  a  contractor,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  two  householders  who 
would  give  bail  for  him  iu  £100  each,  and  also 
none  iu  himself  finding  it  for  £100,  called  upon 
him  to  do  this  ;  but  he,  being  quite  unable  to  obtain 
it,  had  to  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Detention  at 
Clerkenwell.  His  case  was  to  have  come  on  for 
hearing  before  the  justices  at  Suubury  on  Novem- 


ber 1,  and  he  had  then  been  released  on  his  own 
recognisances  in  £20,  as,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
business,  it  could  not  be  disposed  of  on  that  day. 
The  Justices  heard  it  on  November  8,  1880,  and 
dismissed  the  charge.  The  defendant's  case  was 
that,  though  he  had  been  mistaken,  he  had  acted 
bond  fide  and  without  malice  in  the  matter,  and 
that  he  had  had  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for 
charging  the  plaintiff  with  having  removed  his 
paint.  The  hearing  of  this  tiial  lasted  the  greater 
part  of  two  days,  and  the  case  was  settled  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  opening  speech  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defence,  a  verdict  being  taken  for  the  plaintiff, 
by  consent,  for  £50. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY. 
MATTERS. 

Whitchurch,  Salop. — An  inquiry  was  held  at 
the  town  hall,  Whitchurch,  before  Mr.  J.  Thorn- 
hill  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  into  an  application  of 
the  Whitchurch  local  board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£11,000  for  works  of  sewerage,  water  supply,  and 
street  improvements,  and  for  providing  slaughter- 
houses. Mr.  Wyatt,  the  engineer  to  the  board,  ex- 
plained the  plans  he  had  prepared,  and  showed 
that  the  sewage  would  be  taken  to  Hadley's  farm 
and  there  treated  ;  the  water  supply  was  to  be 
drawn  by  pumping  from  a  reservoir  to  be  formed 
at  Fenn's-beck,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
town ;  the  water  was  very  hard  but  potable.  The 
inspector  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  get 
a  supply  from  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  if 
possible,  and  recommended  that  in  place  of  a 
settling  tank  a  self-acting  flush  tank  be  provided 
at  the  sewage  works. 

Taunton. — A  system  of  works  of  water  supply 
is  being  constructed  for  the  town  council  of 
Taunton  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £29,000,  and  the 
result  has  been  satisfactory.  The  work  was 
originally  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Easton,  C.E.,  but  more  recently  under  that  of  the 
borough  surveyor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith.  The  new 
supply  is  drawn  from  a  well  on  Leigh-hill,  and  a 
tunnel  1,130ft.  in  length,  and  5ft.  6in.  by  4ft.  in 
diameter,  is  about  to  be  constructed  from  the  bore- 
hole to  the  Taunton  side  of  the  hill,  whence  it  will 
be  conveyed  to  a  new  reservoir.  For  the  tunnel, 
which  will  be  constructed  of  flint-stone,  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Crokam  has  been  accepted  at  £1,118 . 

Borth,  near  Aberystwith. — On  Thursday 
week,  the  chairman  of  the  Aberystwith  rural  sani- 
tary authority  formally  opened  the  works  of  water 
supply  j  ust  provided  for  the  village  of  Borth.  From 
spiings  on  neighbouring  farms  the  water  is  con- 
veyed by  gravitation  to  a  reservoir  having  a  capa- 
city of  50,000  gallons.  From  thence,  1,650  yards 
of  6ia.  cast-iron  pipes,  and  260  yards  of  4in.  pipes, 
take  the  water  into  the  village.  Ihe  service  is  to 
be  extended  to  the  village  of  Glany  wern.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  of  Aberystwith,  was  the  engineer,  and 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.,  the  contractors,  except 
for  the  pipes,  which  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Spittle, 
of  Newport,  Mon.    The  cost  has  been  £860. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  coffee-tavern  at  East-gate,  Exeter,  was 
opened  on  Monday  by  Bishop  Temple.  The  tavern, 
and  the  adjacent  arcade  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Son,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  Crocker,  of  Queen-street,  Exeter.  The 
tavern  is  faced  with  Culm  Davy  red  bricks,  with 
Beer  stone  dressings  and  white  diapering.  The 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Algar,  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  total  cost  of  the  tavern  has  been 
£2,500. 

A  new  organ,  built  by  Mr.  Alfred  Monk,  of 
Camden  Town,  was  opened  at  Margaretting 
Church,  near  Chelmsford,  on  Sunday  week. 

Two  new  stained-glass  windows  have  been 
placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  Matlock  parish- church. 
The  one  is  a  representation  of  "  Christ,  the  Good 
Shepherd,"  the  other  of  "  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
World,"  the  latter  being  a  reproduction  of  Holman 
Hunt's  well-known  picture.  They  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Co.,  of  White- 
f liars,  London. 

The  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike  waterworks 
board  have  adopted  plans  by  Messrs.  Bateman, 
Hill,  and  Bateman,  of  Manchester,  for  taking  down 
and  reconstructing  the  viaduct  across  Smallden 
Clough,  near  Smalldon-bridge  railway  station. 

At  the  annual  general  assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  following  grants  to  new 
and  enlarged  churches  were  reported  by  the  Church 
Extension  BuildingFund  Committee: — Dowauvale 
Church,  Partick,  £1,375;  Dairy,  Edinburgh, 
£1,250;  Queen's  Crosn,  Aberdeen,  £1,000;  South. 
Leith,  £1,000;  Bellshill,  £750;  West  Church, 
Stirling,  £700;  Altnaharra,  £200;  Kilmalcolm, 
£150 ;  Arasaig,  £137  10s. ;  Struan,  £50  ;  and 
Beauly  (additional),  £30;  total,  £6,642  10a. 
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A  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Association 
of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  was  held 
on  Saturday  at  Barnsley,  Mr.  A.  W.  Morant,  of 
Leeds,  borough  engineer,  president  of  the  society, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Cross  was  reappointed  secretary. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Barnsley,  read  a  short  paper,  briefly 
noticing  the  population  and  the  coal,  linen,  and 
other  industries  of  the  town,  giving  details 
in  connection  with  the  sewage  scheme  and  health 
statistics.  The  sewerage  is  on  the  separate 
system.  The  maintenance  of  sewers  in  an 
efficient  condition  was  a  matter  requiring  con- 
stant vigilance,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
subsidence  of  the  land  through  the  working  of 
the  coal  measures.  He  then  noticed  the  size  of 
the  sewage  farm,  78J  acres,  and  said  that  the 
effluent  from  it  was  now  equal  to  a  moderately 
clear  drinking  water.  A  very  short  discussion, 
in  which  the  use  of  destructors  vas  approved, 
followed,  and  afterwards  the  members  visited  the 
sewage  farm  and  other  places. 

The  Leeds  Fine  Art  Exhibition  which  opens  on 
Monday  will  be  one  of  decided  merit.  The  oil- 
paintings,  of  which  there  are  about  500,  have 
already  been  all  hung  in  the  upper  gallery,  and 
rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  placing  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  water-colours  in  the  lower 
room.  Whilst  about  a  thousand  pictures  have 
thus  been  accepted,  nearly  seven  hundred  have 
had  to  be  declined.  The  superintendence  of 
hanging  the  pictures  has  been  wisely  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Hughes  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch, 
A.R.A.  The  collection  includes  a  large  and 
powerful  work,  "  Wind  Swept,"  by  Hubert  Her- 
komer,  as  well  as  a  smaller  painting  and  four 
etchings  by  the  same  artist ;  also  specimens  of 
the  tilent  of  Ernest  Parton,  F.  W.  Lawson, 
T.  J.  Banks,  H.  Sykes,  J.  Smart,  R.S.A.,  J.  D. 
Watson,  Richard  Waller  (a  portrait  of  himself), 
A.  Grimshaw,  C.  J.  Lswis,  D.  Farquharson,  and 
many  others. 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  place  coins  in  the 
foundation  of  a  new  building,  but  hitherto  we 
are  not  aware  of  these  being  embedded  in  the 
"  foundation  "  of  a  ship.  From  a  discovery  made 
the  other  day  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  this 
would  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  custom 
;at  one  time  in  Spain.  Seventeen  years  ago  a 
Spanish  schooner  was  wrecked  at  St.  Catherine's, 
Stronsay,  and  since  that  time  the  keel  and  stern - 
pj>t  have  rem  lined  embedded  in  tho  sand. 
During  the  recent  spring  tides,  however,  the 
wreck  was  dragged  oat  with  considerable 
labour,  and  the  men  are  expecting  to  make  good 
wages  for  their  venture  frsm  the  sale  of  the 
•copper  bolts  and  stern  fittings.  When  the  stern- 
post  was  separated  from  the  keel,  a  copper  coin, 
rolled  up  in  tarred  canvas,  was  found  carefully 
embedded  in  the  joint.  The  coin  bore  the  date 
1818,  was  in  excellent  preservation,  and  had 
evidently  been  placed  there  when  the  vessel  was 
built. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Ruskin  Society  was  held  last  week.  The  report 
stated  that  the  exceptional  severity  of  the 
weather  and  the  many  engagements  of  the 
mambers  had  been  hindrances  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  meetings  and  classes  in  connection  with 
the  Society  ;  but  it  had  been  found  that  a  useful 
sphere  of  influence  could  be  entered  by  using 
existing  agencies  in  literary  and  debating 
societies,  and  several  papers  on  the  teachings  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  read  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  at  such  gatherings.  Much  useful  work 
had  been  done  by  correspondence.  The  Com- 
mittee were  justified  in  believing  that  the  interest 
of  many  people  in  Mr.  Ruskin' s  teachings  had 
been  stimulated  by  this  means.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Society  showed  but  a  slight  increase. 
There  were  many  indications  that  in  the 
immediate  future  their  best  course  would  be  to 
work  through  existing  agencies,  and  to  endeavour 
to  infuse  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings 
into  them ;  rather  than  for  the  present  to  strike 
<>ut  on  any  new  and  independent  path. 

The  patent  double-meshed  lime-screen,  made 
by  Mr.  James  Gregory,  of  the  Portland  Works, 
Lincoln,  is  one  of  those  useful  little  inventions 
which  make  less  noise  but  save  much  more 
money  than  others  of  more  pretentious  character. 
Any  builder  who  once  uses  it  will,  we  think,  be 
pleased  with  it.  The  screen  is  double -meshed, 
giving  two  kinds  of  mortar.  The  angle  of  the 
mesh  is  so  arranged  that  a  perfect  breaking  up 
Of  the  material  is  secured,  and,  with  the  larger 


screening  surface,  a  saving  in  time  and  material 
is  effected.  Tho  screens  are  in  use  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  and  many  largo  con- 
tractors in  the  Midlands. 

According  to  the  American  Industrial  World, 
to  make  brick  masonry  impervious  to  water,  there 
may  be  employed  two  washes  or  solutions  for 
covering  the  surface,  the  one,  Castile  soap  and 
water,  the  other,  alum  and  water,  the  pro- 
portions being  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water  and  a  pound  of  alum  to  four 
gallons  of  water,  both  being  well  dissolved.  The 
wall  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the  air 
at  least  50°  F.  The  soap-wash  should  be  laid  on 
boiling,  with  a  flat  brush,  and  so  as  to  form  no 
froth.  After  remaining  24  hours  to  become  hard, 
thealum-wash  is  applied  in  the  samemanner,  but 
at  the  temperature  of  60  to  70°  After  another 
24  hours  a  second  soap-wash  is  to  be  put  on,  this 
being  repeated  until  the  walls  are  impervious. 

Mr.  William.  Paterson,  C.E  ,  whose  name 
for  many  years  has  been  identified  with  all  the 
leading  engineering  undertakings  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  died  at  his  residence  at  Larkfield, 
Inverness,  on  Sunday  evening.  In  1836  he  as- 
sisted in  the  laying  out  of  a  line  in  Ireland,  and 
two  years  later  he  was  engaged  on  the  Slaman- 
nan  Railway.  In  1845  he  surveyed  the  pro- 
jected line  between  Inverness  and  Perth,  and 
when  that  scheme  assumed  practical  form,  along 
with  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell  he  was  engaged,  from 
1854  until  1865,  in  carrying  out  the  works  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Highland  Railway. 
Along  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  deceased  was  also 
surveyor  of  the  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges 
and  Fishery  Harbours  in  the  North  from  1839 
to  1857.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Roads  Acts,  he  was  Road  Surveyor  for  Inver- 
ness-shire. His  last  work  of  any  note  was  the 
survey,  along  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Murdo 
Paterson,  of  the  Keith  and  Buckie  Railway,  the 
Billfor  which  was  the  other  day  preferred  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  that  promoted  by  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Company.  Mr.  Pater- 
son has  died  in  his  68th  year. 

The  sixth  public  annual  meeting  of  the  Sun- 
day Society  was  held  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
last  Saturday  (May  28),  when  there  was  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
M.P.,  the  new  president,  was  introduced  to  the 
meeting  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Mr.  Burt 
delivered  a  long  and  able  address  in  support  of 
the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays,  and  the 
meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven,  Mr.  Mark  Judge  (hon  sec),  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hopwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Rathbone,  J. P.,  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  George  Howard,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Wakefield,  J.P., 
of  Glasgow.  The  resolutions,  which  were 
passed  with  only  one  dissentient,  expressed  the 
Society's  high  appreciation  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven's  leadership  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
requested  Mr.  George  Howard  to  give  notice  of 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  next  Ses- 
sion, a  duty  which  Mr.  Howard  expressed  his 
readiness  to  undertake.  The  annual  report, 
which  was  approved,  stated  the  income  during 
1880  to  have  been  £686,  and  the  balance  in  hand 
on  Dec.  31st  last,  £26  19s.  On  Sunday  last  a 
third  visit  was  made  by  a  party  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  Apsley  House,  and  the  Graphic 
Gallery  was  also  open  to  the  members.  It  will 
be  again  open  to  them  next  Sunday,  and  on  the 
two  following  Sundays  the  Society  will  issue 
tickets  to  the  members  of  Workmen's  Clubs 
who  desire  to  visit  the  Graphic  Gallery. 

The  la9t  coping-stone  of  the  new  Eldystone 
Lighthouse  was  unexpectedly  laid  on  Wednes- 
day by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  on  an 
official  visit  of  inspection  of  the  Coastguard  sta- 
tions. At  the  Eddystone  the  Royal  party  were 
received  by  Mr.  Douglas,  chief  engineer.  They 
and  Commander  Le  Strange  landed  on  the  rock 
and  went  through  the  old  lighthouse.  Thence 
they  repaired  to  the  new  lighthouse,  which  has 
now  been  built  to  its  intended  height.  Just  as 
the  Royal  party  arrived,  the  workmen  were 
about  to  place  the  last  stone  to  the  cornice  of 
the  tower.  This  operation  was  immediately 
stopped  in  order  that  the  Duke  might  perform 
the  ceremony  himsslf.  After  distributing  the 
cement,  his  Royal  Highness  placed  the  stone  in 
position,  and,  amid  cheers,  declared  it  to  be  well 
and  truly  laid.  The  Duke,  as  Master  of  the 
Trinity  Board,  laid  the  foundation-stone  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1879. 


The  work  of  restoration  is  still  in  progress  at 
St.  Albans,  both  at  the  western  and  eastern  end 
of  tho  fabric  of  the  old  abbey.  At  the  extreme 
east  the  stone  mullions  and  tracery  arc  just 
finished  for  the  largo  window  of  painted  glass 
which  is  about  to  be  presented  to  the  Lady 
Chapel  by  the  Corporation  of  London.  The 
western  front — tho  work  of  the  Abbots  Do  Cella 
and  Trumpington—  which  has  long  been  in  an 
unsatisfactory  and  almost  dangerous  state,  is 
being  rapidly  "restored"  by  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  who  has  obtained  a  faculty  for  that 
purpose.  The  Times  understands  ' '  that  the]Early 
English  entrance  porches  are  to  be  preserved 
intact,  or  at  all  events  to  be  restored  stone  by 
stone;  but  the  great  Perpendicular  west  window, 
the  work  of  Abbot  Wheathampstead,  is  about 
to  give  place  to  a  new  window  of  a  decorated 
pattern,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  by  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  who  has  already  inserted  new 
windows  at  the  western  end  of  the  northern  and 
southern  aisles." 

According  to  the  last  return  of  the  Registrar 
General,  the  enumerated  population  of  London, 
subject  to  slight  revision,  was  3,814,571  on  the 
3rd  April  last  In  1871  the  population  was 
3,254,260;  the  increase,  therefore,  in  ten  years 
is  560,311,  a  total  not  far  from  the  total  of 
Liverpool.  The  decennial  rate  of  increase  has 
been  17  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1861-71  it  was  16 
per  cent.,  and  in  1851-61  it  was  nearly  19  per 
cent.  In  an  article  on  the  extension  of  London, 
the  Times  says — speaking  of  the  suburbs  — "  On 
the  confines  of  the  whole  mass,  we  make  our 
way  with  difficulty  through  a  region  of  un- 
finished terraces,  unfinished  roads,  brickfields, 
and  all  the  ugliness  that  tells  of  the  builder's 
advance,  and  calls  down  on  him  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Ruskin.  The  believer  in  the  macadam 
formation  of  our  roads  will  here  see  for  himself 
that  broken  crockery  and  the  refuse  of  the  dust 
contractor  are  the  components  of  many  a  Lon- 
don suburban  thoroughfare.  This  is  the  order 
in  which  the  metropolitan  area  and  its  popula- 
tion expand.  It  is  perhaps  pardonable  if  the 
sight  now  ;ind  then  begets  a  fierce  longing  for  a 
paternal  despotism  that  would  exile  all  builders 
and  contractors  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  least 
provide  for  the  survival  only  of  the  fittest." 

Mr.  Thos.  P.  Chapman  has  submitted  to  our 
notioe  one  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  George 
Stephenson  Centenary  Medal,  designed,  executed 
and  registered  by  him  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  the  rail- 
way locomotive  system.  Celebrations  of  the  day  are 
t  o  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Newcastle  -  on  - 
Tyne,  besides  many  other  local  festivals  in  the 
provinces,  and  on  the  Continent,  at  Vienna, 
Turin,  Liege  and  Amiens.  The  medal,  which  is 
a  good  one,  is  issued  in  connection  with  the 
George  Stephenson  Centenary  Festival  Com- 
mittee, and  is  sold  at  sixpence,  in  pure  white 
metal. 

CnicAGO  has  found  the  results  of  her  system  of 
factory  inspection  so  beneficial  that  she  is  now 
applying  it  to  tenement  houses.  Six  inspectors 
are  now  making  a  critical  inspection  of  the  ten- 
ements, and  will  continue  it  until  the  7,000  ten- 
ements which,  according  to  the  Chicago  T  ■, 
there  are  in  the  city,  will  have  been  examined. 
The  Times  says  that  the  work  has  now  been 
reduced  to  a  system,  and  complete  records  are 
kept  of  all  work  done.  These  records  consist  of 
date,  location,  ward,  district,  name  of  owner  or 
agent,  description  of  building,  number  of  rooms, 
number  of  families,  with  the  number  of  persons 
in  each,  sanitary  condition  of  the  building,  action 
taken  in  abating  nuisances  found,  and  ex- 
planatory remarks.  Each  inspector  is  provided 
with  blanks,  which  he  fills  out  at  the  close  of 
each  day's  work.  His  report  describes  the  con- 
dition of  the  plumbing,  drainage,  the  local 
sanitary  condition,  and  notes  any  violations  of 
the  city  ordinances.  In  case  anything  is  found 
about  premises  which  is  detrimental  to  health,  a 
notice  is  served  on  the  owner  or  agent,  who  is 
required  to  comply  with  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  relating  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  The 
new  building  ordinance  of  Chicago  provides  that 
"Any  builder,  or  any  architect,  or  contractor 
having  charge  of  a  building,  who  shall  permit 
any  building  to  be  constructed  in  violation  of  the 
ordinance  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed 
by  Sec.  1,140,  which  provides  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  lOdols  nor  more  than  lOOdols.  for  each 
offence." 

An  American  journal  gives  the  following 
as  a  go  id  filler  for  porous  hard  woods  :  — Use 
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boiled  oil  and  corn"  starch  stirred  into  a  very 
thick  paste.  Add  a  little  Japan  and  reduce 
■with  turpentine.  Add  no  colour  for  light  ash. 
For  dark  ash  and  chestnut,  use  a  little  raw 
sienna ;  for  walnut,  burnt  umber  and  a  slight 
amount  of  Venetian  red  ;  for  bay  wood,  burnt 
sienna.  In  no  case  use  more  colour  than  is 
required  to  overcome  the  white  appearance  of 
the  starch  unless  you  wish  to  stain  the  wood. 
This  filler  is  worked  with  brush  and  rags  in  the 
usual  manner.  Let  it  dry  48  hours,  or  until  it 
is  in  condition  to  rub  down  with  No.  0  sand- 
paper, without  much  gumming  up,  and  if  an 
extra  fine  finish  is  desired,  fill  again  with  the  same 
materials,  using  less  oil,  but  more  of  japan  and 
turpentine.  The  second  coat  will  not  shrink, 
it  being  supported  by  the  first  coat.  When  the 
second  coat  is  hard,  the  wood  is  ready  for 
finishing  up  in  any  desired  style  or  to  any 
degree  of  nicety  by  following  up  the  usual 
methods.  This  formula  is  not  intended  for 
rosewood,  and  will  not  be  satisfactory  if  used 
therefor. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  co-operative  store  was  opened  at  Berry- 
brow,  near  Huddersfield,  on  Saturday  week.  The 
premises  are  built  of  ashlar,  and  cost  £1,700.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wood,  of  Huddersfield,  was  the  architect, 
and  the  contractors  were :  Masonry,  Mr.  Allen 
Stocks,  Berry-brow;  joinery,  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Meltham  ;  plumbing,  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  Berry -brow  ; 
and  slating,  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Sons. 

A  new  police-court  is  being  built  in  Bank-street, 
Hythe,  near  Folkestone.  The  facing  materials  are 
red  bricks  and  Kentish  ragstone,  and  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Hythe,  is  the  contractor. 

Anew  Presbytery  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Cle- 
land,  near  Motherwell,  N.  B.  Messrs.  Pugin,  of 
Westminster,  are  the  architects. 

A  stained-glass  memorial  window  has  been 
placed  this  week  in  Christ  (Congregational) 
Church,  Sneyd-park,  Bristol.  It  is  placed  iu  the 
west  front  of  the  church,  and  contains  18  subjects 
taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Catnm,  of  Camm  Brothers,  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham. 

The  grand  hotel,  Plymouth  Hoe,  has  now  been 
completed,  by  an  extension  equal  to  an  addition  of 
one-third.  The  new  block  is  of  four  floors,  and 
contains  asmoke-room,  24ft.  by  22ft.,  18  bed  and 
sitting-rooms,  each  22ft.  by  12ft ,  and  in  the  base- 
ment is  a  laundry.  Mr,  Pethick,  of  Plymouth,  was 
the  contractor. 


Lamploug-h's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing1, 

most  agreeable,  aud  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  EII IOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  theworld,and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Use  no  substitute  — i Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Pills  are  suitable  alike  for  the  peer 
and  the  peasant ;  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  emigrant  may  rely  on 
them  as  the  means  of  hunishin*  sickness  inall  climates,  and  under 
all  circumstances.  They  readily  check  bilious  and  feverish 
attacks,  and  prevent  inflammation  of  the  brain,  liver,  Langs,  and 
kidneys.— [Advt.] 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tuesday.—  Royal  Institution,  "Thomas  Carlyle."  By 
Prof .  H.  Morley.  3p.m. 

King's  College,  Strand.  "  Greek  Sculp- 
ture." Lecture  No.  2.  By  Dr.  C.  Wald~ 
stein.   3.15  p.m. 

Friday  Architectural  Association.  "Colour  Decora- 
tion as  Applied  to  Architecture,  from  a 
Painter's  Point  of  View."  By  R.  Corbett. 
Election  of  Officers  for  1881-2.  7.30  p  m. 

Royal  Institution.  "  Origin  and  Iden* 
tity  of  Spectra."  By  Prof.  Dewar,  M.A., 
F.R.8.   9  p.m. 

Saturday. — Architectural  Association's  Visit.    3  p.m. 

Visit  by  St.  Paul's  Eccli>siological 
Society  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Berkhamp- 
btead,  at  3  p.m.,  where  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Rev.  Canon  Owen  Davys,  and  at 
6  p.m.,  to  Northchurch.  Train  from 
Euston,  1.55  p.m. 


Crate  ©tfos. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Yotjoiial. — The  boys  attending  the  moulders  in 
the  Youghal  brick-fields  struck  on  Saturday  for  an 
ad  vance  of  wages  from  8s.  to  lOr.  Trade  is  slack, 
and  prices  have  fallen,  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
strike  will  be  uusuccoasf  ul. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—[Advt.] 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


BATH  STONE. 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
POtt  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt. 


TENDERS 

*.*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering  —at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Aldenhasi.— For  additions  to  a  house  at  Aldenham, 
Herts,  for  Mr.  C.  T.  Part.  Mr.  R.  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  12, 
South-square,  Gray's  [an,  architect  : — 

Longmire  and  Burge  (accepted)  ...     £1,613   0  0 

Bexley.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  church  at  Bexley, 
Kent  (exclusive  of  tower  and  spire).  Mr.  George  Low, 
architect.   Quantities  by  Messrs.  Jonstone  and  Paine  :  — 

Naylar  and  Son,  Rochester  (accepted)      £1,769  0  0 

Cardiff. — For  completing  the  free  library  and  school 
of  ait  buildings,  for  the  town  council  (the  original  con- 
tractor having  failed) .  Messrs.  James,  Seward  and  James, 
architects : — 

Shepton,  S   £6,400   0  0 

Davies  and  Cousins   6,250   0  0 

Jones  Bros   6,200   0  0 

Burton.  C   6,010  0  0 

Lock,  F.  S.,  Cardiff  (accepted)    ...      5,994   0  0 

Coventry-.— For  the  erection  of  warehouse  in  Hales- 
street,  Coventry,  for  Messrs.  Matterson,  Huxley  and 
Watson.   Mr.  Herbert  W.  Chattaway,  architect:  — 

Eusor,  D.,  Coventry   £2,320   0  0 

Marriott,  J.,  Coventry    1,950   0  0 

Garlick,  C,  Coventry    1.89S   0  0 

Worwood,  J.,  Coventry    1,817   0  0 

Hallam  and  Co.,  Coventry   1,825   0  0 

Mayo,  T.,  Coventry   1,766   0  0 

Haywood,  C.  Junr.,  Coventry  ...  1,680  0  0 
Bacon  and  Sun,  Foleshill  (accepted)     1,563  17  0 

Croydon. — For  the  erection  of  four  cottages,  St.  James- 
road,  Croydon.  Messrs.  H.  Bran  and  Burnett,  14, 
Nicholas-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  surveyors  :— 

Sharpe  and  Mills   £1,010  0  0 

Balaam  Bros   900  0  0 

Chafen,  S.    875  0  0 

Crisp  and  Tomlin  (accepted)         ...      853  0  0 

Deptford.— For  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer  from 
the  Broadway,  Deptford,  to  Lee-bridge,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  W.  Bazalgette, 
engineer  to  the  board  :— 

Mowlem  and  Co.  (accepted)      ...     £27,396   0  0 

Finchley  . — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  house 
in  Cyprus-road,  Church  End,  Finchley,  for  Mr.  Alfred  D. 
Cheney.  Mr.  John  T.  Henson,  Gresham  Chambers, 
Nottingham,  architect : — 

Larke,  W.  G.  and  Son   £1,090   0  0 

Cooper,  H.,  Finchley  (accepted)  ...  998  0  0 
Gould  and  Brand    985  0  0 

Forest  Hilt,.— For  completing  semi-detached  villas, 
being  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Vaughan  Villas,  Devon- 
shire-road, for  Messrs.  G.  J.  Coldham  and  V.  Brettell. 
Messrs.  Ebbetts  and  Cobb,  architects  and  surveyors, 
Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  W.  C.  :  — 

Brown   £1,940  0  0 

Newland    1,930  0  0 

Holt    1,800  0  0 

Nixon   1,797   0  0 

Steel  Bros   1,720   0  0 

Sanders    1,620  0  0 

King    1,509  0  0 

Williamson   1,380  0  0 

Great  Parndon,  Essex. — For  alterations  and  repairs 

to  Passmoor  House,  Great  Parndon.   Messrs.  Gordon  and 

Lowther,  London,  architects  :  — 

Brown,  Parndon    £1,352  0  0 

Nicholls,  Harlow    1,238  0  0 

Dye,  Loudon   1,108  0  0 

Taylor  &  Parfitt,  London  (accepted)    1,089  0  0 

Sortwcll,  Harlow  (withdrawn)  ...  850  0  0 
Great  Yarmouth.—  For  house,  Gorleston,  for  Mr.  J- 

Bately.   Mr.  J.  W.  Cockiill,  Glencoe  House,  Gorlestoni 

architect  :— 

Harbert,  Great  Yarmouth  £1,335  5  0 

Springall,  Great  Yarmouth   1,000  0  0 

Bray,  Great  Yarmouth    975  0  0 

Howes,  T..  Great  Yarmouth*       ...      929  0  0 

Blyth,  S.  W.,  G  rleston    924  0  0 

•Accepted. 


£3,333 

0 

0 

3,270 

0 

0 

2,946 

0 

0 

2,783 

0 

0 

2,773 

0 

0 

2,743 

0 

0 

2,733 

0 

0 

2,618 

0 

0 

2,570 

0 

0 

2,320 

0 

0 

2,300 

0 

0 

1,970 

0 

0 

Hirwain.— For  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  Con- 
gregational Chapel  :— 

Morgan,  J.,  Aberdare  (accepted). 

Honor  Oak.— For  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on 
the  Honor  Oak  estate  :  — 

Marshall,  J.  G.  B.,  Brighton 
Tyler,  R.,  West  Kensington  Park 
McKenzie  and  Co.,  Moorgate-st. 
Acock.  G.,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  ... 

Dyer,  J.,  Camberwell   

Hanis,  W.,  Camberwell   

Walker,  A.,  Holloway   

Woodham,  H.,  Catford   

Woodham,  W.  J.,  Penge  

Nowell  and  Robson,  Kensington* 
Neal,  G.,  Wandsworth  Common... 
Taylor,  F.  and  Co.,  Pimlico 

•Accepted. 

Irswicn.— For  furniture  and  fittings  at  the  new  office? 
of  the  School  Board,  Post  Office-buildings,  King-street. 
Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  architect  :— 

Bennett,  J.  B.  and  F   £316  10  0 

Fish,  F.  aDd  Son,  Ipswich    296  lo  0 

Durrant,  J   281  15  0 

(Revised  tenders  were  obtained  when  that  of  Messrs 
Bennett  was  accepted  at  £240.) 

Islington,  N.  — For  the  enlargement  of  a  school  in 
Thornhill-road,  Islington,  by  200  places,  for  the  London 
School  Boird.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect  to 
the  Board  :— 

Lawience,  E   £1,812  0  0 

Grover,  J   1,782  0  0 

Pritchard,  G.  S   1,729  0  0 

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son        ...  1,720  0  0 
Wall  Bros.,  Dale -road,  Kentish 

Town  (accepted;    1,699  0  0 

[(a)  cost  of  school  buildings  only,  £1,393  103.  ;  ('») 
extra  depth  of  excavations,  £32  10s. ;  (c)  works  to  present 
school  (including  additional  cloak  accommodation,  &c), 
£270;  total,  £1,699.  Cost  per  head  of  (a),  £6  19s.  Id.; 
total  cost  per  head,  £8  9s.  10d.] 

Lewisham,  S.E. — For  works  of  kerbing  and  channel- 
ling, for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  carried  out  for  th 
Lewisham  district  board  of  works  : — 

Hensou'u  Street  Paving  Co.  (accepted)    £665   0  0 

[Lowest  tender  received,  the  highest  being  that  o 
Nowell  and  Robson,  £1,102.] 

London.  —  For  the  sinking  of  cylinders  and  other 
works  preparatory  to  the  deepening  of  the  foundations  o 
Waterloo-bridge,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the  board  : — 

Webster,  W.  (accepted  on  scheduled  list  of  prices). 

Estimated  cost,  £1,000. 

Mid  Kent.— For  constructing  a  sewer  at  Snodland,  f 
the  Mailing  rural  sanitary  authority  ;  — 

Marchant,  H.,  Tonbridge  (accepted)    £108   0  0 

Norbury  Manor. — For  completing  houses  on  the  Nor 

bury  Manor  estate,  for  Messrs.  Carter.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loft 

Brock  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Murray,  joint  architects  to  th 
estate : — 

Julian,  E.  and  Co   £4,028  0  0 

Mattock  Bros   3,896  0  0 

Niblett   3,757   0  0 

Howe  and  White    3,550  0  0 

Syme  and  Duncan   3,100  0  0 

Peacock  Bros   2,929   0  0 

Allen  and  Hurden  (accepted)     ...  2,551  0  0 

Northaw. — For  Northaw  Church,  Barnet,  Herts,  to  b 
built  with  tower,  external  face  of  Ancaster  rubble  an 
seating,  &c,  of  oak.    Messrs.  Kirk  and  Sons,  Sle-iford, 
architects.    Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Hackford,  6,  Quee 
Anne's-gate,  Westminster : — 


Martin  and  Wells,  Aldershot   . . . 

£18,412 

0 

0 

Scales  and  Morris,  Hertford 

13,612 

0 

0 

Wade,  W.,  Sr,  Neot's   

13,600 

0 

0 

Hunt,  T.,  Ware   

12,590 

0 

0 

Rudd  and  Son,  Grantham 

12,1:0 

0 

0 

Goddard  &  Sons,  Farnham,  Surrey 

12,060 

0 

0 

Miskin,  St  Albans  

11,956 

0 

0 

Hampton,  W., Hoddesdon,  Herts 

11,838 

0 

0 

Williams,  T.,  6,  HarriDgton-sq., 

London  ...   

11,774 

0 

0 

Jones,  W.  C.  and  Co.,  Gloucester 

11,750 

0 

0 

Rayment  and  Son,  Hertford 

11,212 

5 

2 

Bates,  Stevenage  

10,717 

19 

9 

Bentley,  Walthum  Abbey 

9.930 

0 

0 

Gibson,  G.,  Southall,  Middlesex 

9,929 

0 

0 

Teckham,  S.  E  —For  the  erection  of  a  school  to  provide 
accommodation  for  1,100  children  in  Lyndhurst-grove, 
Peckham,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  F.S.A., architect  to  the  Board : — 


Marsland,  J  

Higgs  and  Hill 
Atherton  and  Latta 

Lathey  Bros  

Jerrard  S.  J. 
Kirk  and  Randall  ... 
Nightingale,  B.  E.  ... 
Shept.erd,  W. 
Grover,  J. 


£10,9S5  0  0 

10,980  0  O 

10,847  0  0 

10,709  0  0 

10,543  0  0 

10,517  0  0 

10.4S1  0  0 

10,354  0  0 

10,240  0  0 


Tongue,  W.,  Plumstead  (accepted)      9,992  0  0 

[Cost  of  site  (area  27,475  square  feet),  £4,213;  (a)  cost 
of  school  buiidinis  only  (including  closets),  £7,611 ;  W 
cost  of  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £215;  (c)  cost  of 
boundary-wills  and  gates,  £614;  (rf)  cost  of  teachers' 
rooms,  £300 ;  («)  cost  of  schoolkeeper's  house,  £360. 
Special  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  site— (/)  extM 
depth  of  foundations,  &o.,  £250  ;  (.7)  lowering  site  to 
level  of  roadway,  £160;  (A)  lowering  railway  embank- 
ment, £'62;  total,  £9,»92.  Cost  per  head  of  (a),  £6  18s. 
4d. ;  total  cost  per  head,  £9  Is.  8d.J 

Rhondda  Valley.— For  making  a  new  road  frora 
Porth  to  Yuystir,  for  the  Ystradyfodwg  board  of 
health : 

Green,  J.,  Ferndale  (accepted)     ...    £350  16  10 
[bix  toudcis  ieceived.] 


June  3,  1881. 


TITE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


>.v. 


Ripley,  DitiinYPnirtE.— For  the  execution  of  drainage 
nnd  other  works  at  the  southern  sewage  farm,  for  the 
local  hoard  of  Ripley,  Derbyshire  :  — 

Uallnm,  R.,  Codnor  £2,152  15  8J 

Beardsley  and  Pounder,  Tlkestm  ...  52114  6 
Hreedon  and  Spencer,  Wesaington         41)1   0  0 

Hnwlev,  J.,  Ilkeston   48fi  10  0 

Cope,  J.,  Ripley    466   0  0 

AVain,  J.,  Ripley    300   3  6 

Ween,  I  ogers  and  Wynyard,  Wliit- 

tington  (accepted^    212  19  11 

Eogineer'a  estimate   450   0  0 

Southv.'ARK.— For  alterations  to  premises,  Southwark- 
atreet,  for  Mr.  James  Sinclair.  Mr.  Douglas  Young,  sur- 
veyor :  — 

Castle,  "W.  and  H.  (accepted) . 

SOUTH WABK.—  For  reinsfatin.T  premises  after  fire' 
Southwark-street,  for  Messrs.  Eastern  and  Anderson, 
Mr.  P.  Chambers,  architect :  — 

Castle,  TV.  and  H.  (accepted). 

Socthtsk.  —  For  the  erection  of  the  new  Southesk 
Viaduct,  on  the  Arbroath  and  Montrose  Railway  (in 
place  of  the  one  deigned  by  the  late  Sir  Thos.  Bouch, 
condemned  by  Col.  Yolhnd,  of  the  Board  of  Trade). 
Mr.  Oalbraith,  C.E.,  London  engineer:  — 

Arrol,  W.,  and  Sons,  Glasgow  (accepted). 

SoriTnwAPK,  S.E.— For  erecting  three  teachers'  rooms 
and  providing  cloak  accommodation  for  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  school  in  Orange-street,  Borough,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect to  the  Board:  — 

McCormick  and  Son   £S13  0  0 

Pritchard,  W.  H   779  0  0 

Nightingale,  B.  E   774  0  0 

Julian,T.E.&Co.,MarshaU-st.S.E.'  675  0  0 

"Accepted. 

Sowerbt,  near  Halifax. — For  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  twenty-two  head  of  catile,  stabling  for  two 
horses,  and  appmtenances  at  Hathershelf  farm.  Ac- 
cepted lowest  tenders : — 

Mason  and  biicklayer:— Wilkinson,  W.,  Mytholmroyd. 
Carpenter  and  joiner:—  Murgatroyd,  J.  &  S  ,  Luddenden. 
Plumber  and  glazier :  — Stafford,  J.,  Sowerby  bridge. 
Slater,  &c.  :— Robinson,  J.,  Luddenden  Foot. 


SumnHaKitiL.  —  For  Bunninjl 
Morris  and  Stalhvood,  Reading, 
supplied  : — 

Kirk  and  Randall   

Pilgrim  and  Sun   

Norris,  W.  H  

Reavell,  G  

Jones  and  Co.   

Strong  Bros  

Kingerlee   

Woodhridge  

Buttrill  

Foreman   

Partlo  

Williams   

Reavell,  W.  P  

Pither  

Simonds   

Watson,  Ascot   


till  Schools.  Mouth" 
architects.  Quantities 


£2.093 
2  055 
1,968 
1,911 
1,907 
1,903 
1,893 
1.S79 
1,868 
1,851 
1,851 
1,805 
1,798 
1.789 
1,773 
1,685 


0  0 

15  0 
0  0 

16  0 
0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

14  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

9  9 

0  0 

10  0 


Thornton  Heath.— For  five  houses  on  Norbury  Manor 
estate,  '1  hornton  Heath  End : — 

Howe  and  White    £2,120  0  0 

Mattock  Bros   1,819  0  0 

Syme  and  Duncan   1,776  0  0 

Niblett   1,760  0  0 

Peacock  Bros   1,530  0  0 

Allen  and  Harden  (accepted)     ...  1,500  0  0 

Upper  Tooting.— For  road-maltin?  and  sewerage  work 
on  the  Pack  Hill  Rise  estate,  Upner  Tooting,  for  the 
London  and  Suburban  Laud  Co.  Mr.  Gritteu,  surveyor. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Greig  :— 

Figby   £2,760   0  0 

Neal    2,559   0  0 

Jackson    2,350   0  0 

Aldred   2,290  0  0 

Ford  and  Co.  (accepted)    2,175   0  0 

Wantage,  Berks.— For  reseating  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  :— 

Wheeler,  J.,  Wantage  (accepted). 

Westminster.  —  For  alterations  at  the  Lord  Clyde, 
Rochester-row,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Wake.  Mr.  H  I.  Newton, 
27,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  :  — 

Vears  and  Co   £952   0  0 

Ri'hards   929   0  0 

Pickeisgill    839   0  0 

Gill    727   0  0 

Beale    712   0  0 

Walker   6S9   0  0 

Stiling  (accepted)    570   0  0 


Westminster.  — For  alterations  and  redeeorations  to 
the  Royal  Standard  publfo-houie  and  mania  hall,  Vic- 
toiia  street,  H.W.,  for  M-.  W*ko.  Mr.  H.I.Newton, 
27,  Great  George-atroet,  Westminster,  architect  :  — 

Burman   £617  0  0 

Creaton   653  0  0 

Richards   551  0  0 

Vears  and  Co   4*7  0  0 

Godden  (accepted)    837  0  0 

Howlett   350  0  0 

Westminster.— For  rebuilding  No.  42,  Tufton-strect, 
Westminster.  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence,  archlteo&B. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett:  — 

Bamford    £1,220   0  0 

Scrivener  and  Co   1.048   0  0 

Tyerman    1/37  0  0 

Boyce   1,008  O  0 

Wire    994   0  0 

Stimpson  and  Co.  (accepted)      ...  977  0  0 

Westminster.-  For  rebuilding  the  premises,  N68.  20 
and  21,  Villiers-street,  Strand,  for  Messrs.  Corazza  Gatti. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  architect:  — 

Heath   £6,096  0  0 

Williams,  G.  S.  S.  and  Son       ...  4,9  0  0  0 

Laing  and  Son    4,885  0  0 

Marks   4,830  0  0 

Clemence,  J   4,515  0  0 

Gaisford,  G   4  456  0 

Hook  and  Oldrey    4,227 


0 
0  0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Com  be  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Fa  Heigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CQ.,LIMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


■ :  -^J& 


FLETCI 

ETAL  SUBSTITUI 


FOR  PUTTY; 


FOR   GLAZING   PURPOSES  ONLY. 

PLAIN  ZINC       "SUBSTITUTE,"    Prepared  for  Fixing  on  Both  Sides  of  Bar    From   Hd.  Per  Foot  Pun. 

COPPER  „  „  „  „  „    „  3d. 

ACCORDING   TO   QUANTITY  REQUIRED. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  Co,  Ltd,  13a,  Great  George  St,  Westminster. 


THE  LONDON  DRAWING  OFFICE, 
No  P8,  T.nml.jn  Wall,  E.  C.  For  the  execution  of  lush-class 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS  .MAN'S  11 II*.  I**,  spectives  Out- 
lined, etched, or coloured j D.»iKns  ;  Detail  and  Working  Drawings. 
Tracings.  &c.;on  moderate  terms.  Etching-  for  I'hoto-lithojrrapriy. 
Competition  woik.    Manager,  Mr.  E.H.  I.i.ovp.    Pupil*  required, 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE  rendered  on  moderate  terms;  high  class 
Perspectives  coloured  or  etched  ;  finished  drawings  from  rough 
^keJchcs.-Address,  A.  R.  A.,  21,  King  William-street,  Strand, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c— First-class- 
Assistance  ;  very  moderate  terms.  Sketch  Designs,  Per- 
spective, Contract,  and  Detail  Drawings  Specifications,  Quanti- 
ties :  Complicated  Accounts  Adjusted  ;  Surveys,  Levelling,  &c  — 
Write  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR,  Vernon's  Library, 
Lamb  s  Pondml-sfrppt.  J  1 

PERSPECTIVES  in  Pen  and  Ink,  and 
other  Drawings  made  at  moderate  charges.— J.G  BUCKIE 

architect.  10.  Ail-,m  .t.wt.  Adelnhi.  W  V 

PERSPECTIVES  and  other  DRAW- 

_L  IN<3S  made,  coloured,  etched,  or  finished  in  any  style,  on 
moderate  terms,  by  W.  PRINCE,  107,  Disracli-road,  Putney, 


M 


ARK     FOSTER      AND  CO., 

,,o    T  rtv ts/svt  ... .  .  .    —  —    _  ....  ' 


.!"    i  •  'rum  rough  sketch 

outlined*  artistically  coloured  Copyin- 
tlcations.  Drawings  en  arged  and  reduced 


LITHOGRAPHING  BILLS  of  QUANTITIES, 
finished  Drawings  from  rough  sketches.  Tracings,  Perspectives 
--  ins  and  Lithographing  Speci- 
ced.  Mountinirsof every clas 

MAJNUUESTJiK  and  NElCrHBOCR- 
•  •.  H?°,D  ~  Drawings  prepared    for  all  kinds  of  work, 
'tuantitics  taken  off,  work)  m-a-ured  up.  nt.d  accounts  adjusted. 

-"A  ^7tU?£TCHABI,E8  P.  CRaPP,  Architect  and 
Surveyor.  e.S.  Marker-sTcor,  Manchester.  

r  TO  ARCHlTJ£(JTiS. — COMPETlTiUlN 

r^.,^  A,RCH'TECTURAL  DRAWINGS  of  every  description. 
££S    r-?l»i th-  'Wf  OX  GEO.  CHILD8,  Artist,  21.  OftoK"- 

country  surveyors.— 

BILIS  OF  QUANTITIES  LITHOGRAPHED  with  Aecu- 
ISJ'JKl  iS.S,|0b,»,iS^  ""Pi"  O'  Liils  of  moderate  length 
returned  Within  IJ  hour,  by  T.  FETTITTund  CO.,  Lithographers 
v,  #,Va  ?■  ral  i  ""<■<■'*■  Statfoners  &r.,  22  an, l  23,  Frith-str.  ct.  and 
&it?iS,Jlipt<m"*tK'''As',h0'  lot  -on.  W.  'terms  on  application 
H  u  i  ■ ,H?.y'r  "•'•■•-Century  To  H.  M.  The  Queen  and 
H  it. H.  lhc  Prince  oi  Wales. 


J_  B 


PERSPECTIVES  for  PUBLICATI ON, 

JL     &c  ,  in  Pen-and-ink.  well  and  rapidly  executed.  E>ferene 
tu  published  drawings.    Terms  very  reasonable. — KAPPA,  15, 
South  Multon-street,  London,  W. 

PERSPECTIVES     for  COMPETI- 

JL  TIONS,  Publication,  or  otherwise.  Sketch  designs  and 
other  drawings  made  at  moderate  charges  by  GaMMA,  48, 
Theobald  Vroad,W.O. 


A  POUND  SAVED  IS  TWICE  EARNED. 
This  Sum  is  Guaranteed  per  month  per  Screen,  in  Time  and 
Mater  als.  to  those  who  use 
GKEGOKY  S  PATENT  V  SHAPED 

DOUBLE-MESHED  LIME 
SCREENS.  Trice  £2  each.  Three  Prize  Meda's  and  One 
Diploma  have  been  awarded  the  Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
Testimonials  to  James  Gregory. 
Sin,— Your -Patent  Double-meshed  Lime  Screen  has  been 
taken  into  u-*e  by  our  engineer  Please  send  us  invoice.— Yours 
truly,  J.  Nicuolls,  Director  of  Stores,  Great  Northern  Railway, 
Peterborough. " 

"Sir,— The  two  Double  meshed  Lime  Screens,  'Gregory's 
Patent,'  which  you  sent  to  us,  are  highly  appreciated.  They 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.— Yours  trul»,  Rudd  and  Son. 
Contractors,  Grantham." 

Carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of 
cheque  or  P  O  O  ,  to 

JAMES  GREGORY,  Portland  Works,  Lincoln. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

U  The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  ARCHITECTURE  will  bp 
VACANT  at  the  close  of  the    Session.     Ap, dictions  for  the 

appo  ntmcnt  will  be  received  on  or  before  Jt'>  B  20ttt. 

TAI.l'ot'UI)  ELY,  M  A  ,  Secretary. 


p  LASS    TRADE.— The  Worshipful 

Companvo'' Glass  Sellers  of  London  OPFER  PRIZKS  for 
P'actfca)  E-S\Ysonthe  pa-t  and  pre.-ent  po-iiion  ot  the  Gla>s 
Tr  d.1.— Full  paiiieii'ars  jnid  list  of  prizes  can  be  obtained  of  the 
Clerk,  Capt  R.  H.  EVANS,  68,  G  aceelmrch  st.eet,  EC. 


T 


HE  AYLESFORD  POTTERY  COM- 

*_  PANY  are  prepared  to  supply  OACLT  KRICKS,  ROOF- 
ING, and  KI  HOB  Tl  LKS  pliie  k,k1  i. iiui.ueiit.il,  red  ai.d  darki, 
SAL1'  GLAZED  BTOXEW ARE  DRAIN  PIPES,  CHIMNF.\ 
l  OlS.  AGRICULTURAL  PIPES,  \c  in  Trucks  at  Aylesford 
Station  (S.K.R.),  or  in  HargCMit  the  Works. 

For  Prices,  At.  apply  to  THOMAS  S  I  ANFIELD,  ATlesford 
Pottery  Company,  li-|  York-road,  Lambeth;  or  to  JOSBPH 
HAMULET,  at  tlic  Works,  Aylesford,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


B 


IRKBECK       BANK.  — 

Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
ether  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £25.  No  commission  charged 
for  keeping  Accounts. 

The  Hank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three  per  cent. 
Interest,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Hank  undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writing's,  and  other  Securities  and  Valuables: 
the  collection  of  Hills  oi  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons- and 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 
A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  oh  application. 


31st  March,  1SS0. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


The   Birkbeck  Building    Society's  Annual 
Receipts  exceed  Four  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE 
FOR  MO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH,  with  immediate 
Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.  Apply  at  the  Omce  of  the 
BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF 
LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH  with 
immediate  Possession,  either  for  Buildin?  or  Gardening  purposes. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIKKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND 
SOCIETY. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
Southampton-bnildinss.  Chanceiy  '.aue. 
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OYAL  POLYTECHNIC— 

_  ,  Lurline,  the  Rhine  Maiden,  by  Mr.  George  Buckland. 
Arctic  Exploration,  br  Commander.  Cheyne,  R.N.  I'orc-lain 
Manufacture,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cogan.  The  Photographer's  Sunbeam, 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth.  The  Ri^i^g  in  the  Transvaal,  tor  Mr.  W. 
R.  May.  Etberdo,  tie  Jugg.er.  Tne  Microscope.  faJei  tricity,  the 
I-lc  of  WUht,  ifcc  ,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Kine.  Fleuss's  Diving  Ap.ar-tu- 
l  be  Electric  Railway.  Ralmaiu's  Luminous  Paint  Ro  >m. 
Recitals  r»y  Mrs.  Stirling  and  ot'ifisat3  on  Saturdays.  Admis&ioa 
to  tbe  whole  Is.   Open  f.om  12  tili  5  and  7  till  10. 


QIR    JOHN    KOANE'S  MUSEUM, 

O  13,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

open  FRF.F.  from  II  to  5  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  , 
and  Saturdays,  in  June,  July,  and  Ausust. 

Cards  for  private  days  and  for  students  to  bo  obtained  of  the 
Curator  at  the  Museum. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


June  3,  1881. 


WANTED. 


A  GEEMAN  AEOHITECT,  practical, 

XJL  13  years' experience,  well  up  in  construction,  detail,  &e. 
desires  ANT  ENGAGEMENT.  Good  references.— Address,  by 
letter,  NIEWELS,  Essen  Rhinprussia,  Roland-st.  3. 

A  SSI8TANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor's) 

JLA_   DISENGAGED;  14  years'  experience.   Details,  Quanti- 


ties, Surveying, 
gate,  Leicester. 


Superintendence  of  works.— J.,  116,  Belgrave- 


ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor's 
General)  wants  RE- ENGAGEMENT  at  once.  Thoroughly 
experienced,  Quantities,  Measuring  up,  Superintendence,  &c.— 
ALPHA,  39,  Market-place,  Leicester. 


ASSISTANT  (Architect's),  desires  a 
RE-ENGAGFMENT.  Working  and  d.tail  drawings, 
surveying,  p<nspective,  &e.  Excel  ent  references.  Terms  £2  6s. 
per  week.— X.,  Newsagents,  5>\,  Southgate  load,  N. 

ASSISTANT  (Engineer,  Architect, 
and  Surveyor's)  desires  HE-ENGAGEMENT  ;  7  years' 
practical  experience.  Age  25.  Good  surveyor,  leveller,  and 
draughtsman;  references.— B.,  ;i,Thor»by-street,;>neriton,Notting 
ham. 

A  SSISTANT     (Architect    and  Sur- 

II  veyor's)  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  London  office. 
Excellent  references  given.  Falary  secondary  consideration. — 
Address,  S.,  Brown's  Advertising  Office,  4,  Little  George-street, 
Westminster  Abbey. 


T ENGAGEMENT  REQUIRED  AS 
_J  Junior  Assistant  or  Improver.  Just  completed  articles. 
Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  improvement.— F.  W.  S.,  Burlton 
Lodge,  Barnes,  S.W. 

TMPROVER  (Architect  and  Surveyor's). 

I  A  young  man,  aged  20,  desires  a  SITUATION  in  a  good 
office  ;  6  years'  experience  ;  first-class  reference.— M.  WEB  ri,  23, 
Grantley-strect,  Grantham. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (22),  just  out 

fj  of  articles,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  London  Archi- 
tect's Office.  Geometrical,  working,  and  detail  drawings. 
Exterior  and  interior  perspectives.— CHAS.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Sleight?, 'Whitby. 


0  SALARY.— TO  ARCHITECTS. 

  J  — A  Clergyman's  son,  good  draughtsman  ;  four  years'  experi- 
ence. General  and  working  drawings,  perspective,  surveying. 
Would  give  services  for  board  and  residence  with  employer. 
Highest  references.— SPERO,  Messrs.  Farrant  and  Frost ; 
Stationers,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor  in  the  Country,  a  Competent  ASSISTANT.  State 
fully  qualifications,  references,  and  terms,  to  ARCHITECT,  "  The 
Times  "  Inquiry  Office,  Blackfriars,  E  C. 


A 


ITRENTICE,    BUILDER'S  —  A 

__  youth  of  17  desires  a  SITUATION  as  Indoor  Apprentice 
in  the  country.  Premium  to  be  moderate. — THOS.  RUSSELL, 
48,  Essex -btreet,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  RCHITECTURAL  TERRA-COTTA. 

i~\  — FOREMAN.— A  man  of  experience,  and  thoroughly 
competent  to  conduct  all  parts  of  the  manufacture,  including 
getting  out  work  from  drawings,  can  obtain  a  permanent  place 
ina  large  and  established  works  in  America. — Address,  with  full 
particulars,  giving  length  and  kind  of  experience,  and  with 
copies  of  testimonials,  Perth  Amboy  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  170,  Broad- 
way, New  York,  U.S.A. 

BELLHANGER,  Crank  and  Electric, 
Gasand  6peaking-tube  fitter  (practical).  JOB  WANTED 
carcase  preferred  ;  8Jd.  or  piece  ;  own  tools. — A.  P.,  11,  Clay- 
street,  W. 

BRICKLAYERS  (good)  WANTED. 
9d.  per  hour  to  skilled  hands.— Apply  to  MANAGER,  at 
Neasden  Contract  Works,  Metropolitan  Railway,  St.  John's- 
wood  Extension. 

BRICKLAYER. —  Steady  MAN 
WANTED  ;  one  used  to  tuck  pointing  preferred.— Apply  to 
ROWE  and  HARVEY,  Builders,  Highgate-archway  Estate,  N. 


BRICKLAYER     and  PLASTERER 
(good  jobbing)— EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  — G.  SMITH, 
15,  Bromlelde-road,  Jeffreys- road,  Clipham,  S.W. 

BRICKLAYER  (good  jobbing)  Wants 
EMPLOYMENT;  constancy   preferred;   tirat-rate  refer- 
ences.— JONES,  70,  Kirkwood-road,  Nunhead. 

BUILDER'S  CLERK  and  TIME- 
KEEPER.  Must  be  well  up  in  Bookke  eping  and  Office 
Work,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.— State  age,  reference, 
and  »aiary  required  to  G.  W.,  Victoria  Wharf,  Warton-road, 
Stratford,  E. 

/CARPENTER'S  ASSISTANT  or  IM- 

\J  PROVER. -WANTED,  a  SITUATION;  have  got  tools.— 
T.  S.  J.,  4,  William-street,  Manchester-square. 

PARPENTER  and  JOINER  WANTS 

\J  EMPLOYMENT;  go  »d  mechanic— Address,  T.  B.,  14, 
Great  Suffolk  street,  Borough. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.— Young 
Man  WANTS  JOli;  wages  moderate— C.  S.,  6,  Barnhani- 
street,  Tooley-street,  S.E. 

piLERK  OE  WORKS  WANTED,  to 

V  )  Superintend  Erection  of  Hull  Borough  Asylum.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  bXITB  and  RKODRICK,  Architects,  Cugan  Chambers 
Hull, ln-fore  noon  JUNE  (itta,  stutlng  salary  required,  age,  and 
previous  engagements. 


ENCAUSTIC  and  PLAIN  TILE  FIX- 
ING  WANTED.  Town  or  country.  D.y  or  piece.  Good 
reference —WILLIAM  EDDEN,  63,  East  street,  Manchester- 
tquare,  W. 


FOREMAN,  PAINTERS  &  DECORA- 
TORS,  WANTS  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Used  to  first-class 
work  ;  sober  and  industrious.  Ae;ed  38  ;  unexceptionable  references 
given. — A.  B.,  29,  Oakley-crescent,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

C\  AS,     Bells,     Hot-water    Stoves. — 

\JT  SITUATION  WANTED  ;  experienced  ;  references. — H.  B., 
30,  Tufton-stieet,  Westminster. 
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AS,  Bells,  Hot-water,  and  General 

Hand. -SITUATION  WANTED. — W.  R.,  10,  Leighton- 
ad,  Kentish  Town,  N.W  . 


PAS     FITTERS,  &c— SITUATION 

VU~  WANTED  by  Youth,  age  18;  well  up  in  jobbing.— 23, 
Circus-street,  Marylebone-road . 


.AS,  Bells,  Locks,  &c.— WANTED  by 


\JT  a  Young  Man,  age  20,  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  above 
branches.— Address.  IRONMONGER,  Bridg.-street,  Newbury. 


p  AS  FITTER,  Dipper,  Burnisher  and 

\JT  Lacquerer,  and  General  Jobbing  Hand.— SITUATION 
WANTED  by  a  Young  Man.— Address,  J.  CARTER,  38,  Aldred- 
road,  Kennington  Park. 

TMPROVER  (22),  just  completed  his 

J_  articles,  desires  a  BERTH  in  a  London  Architect's  office. 
Salary  secondary  object.— JOHN,  care  of  Mr.  Taylor,  South  View, 
Alsager,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

PAPERHANGER  (first-class)  WANTS 
RE  ENGAGEMENT.  Willing  to  fill  up  lime  in  decora- 
tions. Good  references  given.  Town  or  country. — W.  G.,  6, 
Read's-place,  Manor-street,  Chelsea. 

PAPERHANGER     (Good)  SEEKS 

X  WORK  ;  b-st  preferred.— A ddros?,  letter  on  y,  J.  D., 162, 
Wellington-buildings,  S.W. 

PAINTING,   DISTEMPERING,  &c, 
WANTED  by  Job;    terms  moderate;  e&timates  free.— 
GARRATT,  53,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury. 


PAINTING.— 2 

J.       JOB  ;  piecework. — T.,  ( 


good 

i  Langbou 


Men  WANT 

no-buildings,  Finsbury. 


PAINTERS.— WANTED,  a  few  good 

J7  Brush  Hands,  also  PAPERHANGER. —  Apply,  D.  B.\K  ER, 
7a,  Tontine-street,  Folkestone.   References  required. 

PLUMBER  and  GAS  FITTER,  used 
to  old  and  new  work,  WANTS  a  J  JB.-T.  R.,  10,  Munster- 
square,  Regent's  Park. 

PUPIL. — To  Parents  and  Guardians. — 
A  Borough  Surveyor  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  Articled 
rUPIL.  Premium  required. — Address,  GEO.  J.  C.  BROOM,  C.JS., 
Town  Hall,  Dudley. 

SMITHS,  Gasfitters,  and  Bellhangers. 
—WANTED,  a  good  GENERAL  HAND  who  thoroughly 
understands  stove  and  range  work;  constant  employment  for  a 
i  rspi'ctable  and  competent  man;  wages  8d.  per  hour. — Apply  to 
F.  W.,3,  Albert-terrace,  Uptou-road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 


SMITH,    Gas,    Locks,    Bells.— Iron- 
mongers    or    Builders —JOB     WANTED.— J.    W.,  22, 
Ferdinand-place,  ChUk  Farm-road,  N.W  . 


ST  AIRS  and  HANDRAILS  WANTED, 
by  First-class  Hand.— Address,  B.  F.,  56,  Finsburj-pave- 
ment,  E.G. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 
Clerk  to  a  Builder.  Country  preferred.  Plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  e&timates  prepared.  TLoroughly  versed  in  the  building 
line  generally.  Terms  moderate.— DUFF,  Box  No.  9,  office 
Bcildlng  News. 

YX7ANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN 

V  V  of  Bricklayers  for  a  church  restoration  job  near  London. 
One  used  to  Kentish  Rag  setting  prt-ferred.— Apply,  with  refer- 
ences and  wages  required,  to  S.  C.  PAKMENTER,  Contractor, 
Brain  tree. 


WANTED,  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 
General  Foreman,  or  Foreman  of  Bricklayers;  well  up 
in  constructions.  Sober  and  trustworthy  ;  town  or  country  ;  age 
36;  references  and  testimonials. — B.  T.,  New-  buildings,  Cran- 
leigh,  Surrey. 


WORKING  or  SHOP  FOREMAN 
of  Joiners  WANTS  a  SITUATION.  Good  draughtsman 
and  setter  out.  West  End  or  country  preferred.— Address,  W. , 
186,  Southwark  Bridge  road. 


POCKET  SEXTANTS,  £1  15s.  Od.  ; 
Prismatic  Compasses,  18s.  6d.  ;  Abney  Level,  £1  Is.  Od.  ; 
Cases  of  Instruments,  £1  8s.  Gd.,  Slidiiu  Stans,  32s. ;  by  Elliott 
Bros.,  Strand,  and  are  in  perfect  adjustment ;  same  as  used  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy.  Forwarded  carriage  free  on  receipt 
ofP.O.O.  Money  returned  if  not  approved.— T.  P.  BIRTS  and 
SONS.Pawnbrokers,  near  Royal  ArBenal.  Woolwich. 

BUSINESS  (Plumber,  Builder,  and 
House  Decorator's). -To  be  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOOD- 
\v  ILL  ul  nn  (lid  <-st:i l.lislicii  ltUKINKSM,  in  the  \V.l\  district,  or 
Let  on  Lease  at  £76  j  er  annum.  Small  premium  for  Goodwill; 
Htock  and  Fixtures  at  valuation.— Apply  by  letter  to  II.  DI11D, 
75,  Fleet-street. 

SAND  AND  GRAVEL  FOR  SALE  at 
Avenue  House.  Church  Bad,  Finch  ley  —  Apply,  J.  C3N- 
, .  _  liT.W 
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CONTRACTS. 

AR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACT. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 
TENDERS  are  required  for  CARRYING  OUT  certain  AL- 
TERATIONS at  the  Ordnance  Field  Depot,  Aldcrshot,  to  provide 
Storage  accommodation  for  small  arms,  harness,  blankets,  &c. 

Parties  desirous  of  Tendering  for  this  work  must  leave  their 
names  at  this  office  on  any  day  up  to  and  including  the  11th 
J  UNE,  1881 ,  between  the  hours  of  10  a. in.  and  3  p.m. ,  and  pay  the 
sum  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  Bills  of  Quantities. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  of  the  Tenders. 

W.  B.  GOSSET. 
Colonel  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  Camp. 
Commamline  Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Mdersbot  Camp. 
18th  Mv,  1881. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACT. 
NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 
TENDERS  are  required  for  ERECTING  a  CATTLE  SHED  at 
the  South  Camp,  Aldershot. 

Parties  desirous  of  Tendering  for  this  work  must  leave  their 
names  at  this  office  on  any  day  up  to  and  including  the  lltli 
J  UNE,  18S1 ,  betwepn  the  hours  of  lu  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and  pay  the 
sum  of  10s  6d.  for  the  Bills  of  Quantities. 

Tne  Secretary  of  State  for  War  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  of  the  Tenders 

W.  B.  GOSSET. 
Colonel  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  Camp. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Aidersnut  Camp. 
18th  May,  1881. 
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AR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACT. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 
TENDERS  are  required  for  PAINTING  EXTERNALLY  and 
INTERNALLY  certain  Building*,  and   Works  in  connection 
therewith,  at  the  Royal   Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley,  in  the 
Gosport  District. 

Persons  desiriDg  to  Tender  for  the  execution  of  these  Works 
must  leave  their  names  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Gosport, 
on  or  before  the  7th  aay  of  JUNE  next,  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  Bills  of  Quantities,  which,  with 
Form  of  Tender,  will  be  forwarded  to  each  candidate  so  soon  as 
prepared  by  the  Government  Surveyor. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

C.  E.  WEBBER,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Commanding  Royal  Engineer. 
Royal  Engineer  Office,  Gosport.  25th  May,  1881 
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AR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACT. 

NOTICE   TO  BUILDERS. 
TENDERS  are  required  for  ttUILDING  RETAINING  WALLS 
and  FORMATION  of  EARTHWORKS   for  Covering  Mass  to 
Main  Magazine,  and  Works  in  connection  therewith  at  Fort 
Staddon,  in  the  Plymouth  Sub-District. 

Persons  desiring  to  Tender  for  the  execution  of  these  works 
must  leave  their  names  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Devon- 
port,  on  or  before  the  Uth  day  of  JUNE,  1881,  and  pay  the  sum 
of  10s.  6d.  for  the  Bills  of  Quantities,  which,  with  Form  of 
Tender,  will  be  issued  to  each  candidate. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

R.  GRANT,  Lieut. -Colon el 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer,  Plymouth  Sub-District. 
Royal  Engineer  Office,  Devonport,  May  30, 1881.  

POAST  GUARD  CONTRACT. 

\J  TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  a  NEW  STATION  forthe 
Coast  Guard  at  Dunbar,  in  the  County  of  Haddington,  N.B.. 
consisting  of  Officer's  House,  four  Cottages,  Store  House,  and 
other  buildings,  will  be  received  at  this  Office  at  noon  on 
FRIDAY,  vhe  10th  June,  1881. 

The  Drawings  and  Specification  may  be  seen  at  this  Office,  and 
at  the  Watch-room,  Coast  Guard  Station,  Dunbar. 

Bills  of  Quantities  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  this  office. 
Director  of  Works  Department,  Admiralty,  71,  Spring 

  garde  s.  London,  S  W.,  18th  May,  1881,  

pOAST  GUARD  CONTRACT. 

\j  TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  a  NEW  STATION  for  the 
Coait  Guard  at  Caibter,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  consisting  of 
Officer's  House,  five  Cot*ages,  Store  House,  and  other  buildings, 
will  be  received  at  this  Offi:e  at  noon  on  FRIDAY,  the  loth  June, 
1881. 

The  Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at  this  Office,  and 
at  the  Watch-room,  Coast  Guard  Station,  Caister. 
Bills  of  Quantities  may  be  obtained  on  application  tothisoffice. 
Director  of  Works  Department,  Admiralty,  71,  Spring- 
gardens,  London.  *.W.,  18th  May,  1881. 


rjlO  CONTRACTORS. 


JL  The  Town  Council  of  the  City  of  Chester  are  prepared  to 
rtceive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  the  PROPOSED 
MARKET  EXTENSION  BUILDINGS,  and  ALTERATIONS  to 
prpsent  Public  Market,  Northgate-street,  Cheater. 

Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  under- 
signed on  and  after  Tuesday,  June  7th,  between  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Bills  of  Quantities  may  also  be  obtained  on  deposit  of  One 
Guinea,  which  will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  bona  fide  Tender. 


>'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  MONDAY,  the 


Sealed  and  properly  endorsed  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Town  Hall,  by  Ten  o'< 
20th  of  June,  1881. 

The  Town  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  of  the  Tenders. 

MATTHEWS  JONES,  City  Surveyor. 
Town  HaU,  Chester,  May ^oth^ieSL  

To  Carpenters. 
The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  rublie 
Buildings  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  PER- 
FORMANCE of  tne  CARPENTER'S  WORK  in  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  Buildings  in  the  Kew  and  Richmond  District  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  from  the  1st  of  July  next. 

Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  must  apply  to  H.M.  Office  of 
Works.  No.  12,  Whitehall-place,  for  Schedules  of  Prices  on  which 
to  base  their  Tenders. 

The  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  will  be  charged  for  each 
Schedule.  I 

The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  this  Office  before  12  o'clock 
on  MONDAY,  the  13th  day  of  June  next,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary. H.M.  office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  and  must  be 
endorsed  "Tender  for  Carpenter's  Work,  Kew  and  Richmond 
District." 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  thempelvrs  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  anv  Tender.                            A.  B.  MITFORD,  Secretai  J 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  &c,  27th  May,  1881.  ■ 

MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 
(SOUTHERN  DIVISION.) 
TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  EREC- 
TION of  STABLES,  &C,  at  Moira. 

Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  for  these  works  may  inspect  the 
Drawings,  Specification,  and  Quantities  upon  application  at  the 
Engineer's  Offices.  Derby  Station,  on  and  after  the  7th  inst. 

Tenders  to  be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Way 
and  Work!  Committee,  Midland  Railway,  Derby,  not  later  than 
i)  a.m.  on  TUESDAY,  the  14th  inst. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender,  nor  to  pay  any  expense  o>nn<Hted  with  any  of  mmp. 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary 
Derby,  June  Int.  1881.   J 

rno  BU1LDURS. 

I  Any  person  desirous  of  giving  an  ESTIMATE  for  Huildinit 
a  Residence  on  thr  Uossington  Estate,  Llnslade,  Ducks,  lor  Mr. 
King,  is  requested  to  make  an  early  application  for  Hill  of 
Quantities. 

No  pledge  is  given  to  accept  tin'  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

v     8  J.  T.  LAWRENCE,  Architect 

Lcigtaton  BuzKard,  May  25th,  18bl. 
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EEPAIRS. 
/~\NE  of  the  minor  duties  of  the  architect, 
^-J  indeed  one  more  generally  performed  by 
the  surveyor,  is  that  of  examining  the  state 
of  repair  of  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  dilapidations.  Dwelling-houses 
are  seldom  built  now  to  last  out  a  long 
lease,  and  the  importance  of  an  examination 
of  premises  before  signing  a  lease  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  pointed  cut  to  those  who  con- 
template becoming  tenants.  The  duty  of 
surveying  dilapidations  supposes  a  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  covenants  and  conditions,  as  these  are 
usually  framed  in  leases  or  agreements,  and 
further,  a  pretty  accurate  notion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  "dilapidation."  "Fair  wear 
without  accident "  has  been  held  not  to  be  a 
dilapidation,  and  the  word  "  accident  "  in 
this  sense  means  a  sudden  deterioration  as 
distinguished  from  wear  which  takes  place 
gradually.  Any  part  of  a  building  which 
shows  a  gradual  decay  or  wear,  so  long  as  it  is 
efficient  for  its  purpose,  is  not  chargeable 
as  a  dilapidation;  and  it  is  just  this  point  of 
efficiency  which  frequently  determines  the 
liability  of  a  tenant.  A  variety  of  practical 
considerations  arise  from  such  a  definition, 
which  often  baffle  the  surveyor  in  writing 
out  his  specification.  Kitchen  or  basement 
floors,  of  wood,  are  constantly  subject  to 
decay  from  various  obvious  causes,  and  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  floor  may  be  so  far  a  question  of  doubt 
as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
dilapidation  through  the  effects  only  of  use 
or  age.  It  is  extremely  difficult  sometimes 
to  say  whether  the  efficiency  of  a  piece  of 
construction  is  evident,  also  to  distinguish 
between  parts  subject  to  neglect  and  mis- 
use, or  simple  wear  and  natural  decay. 
Defective  foundations,  rotten  joists  and 
boards  to  underground  floors,  through  want 
of  ventilation ;  damp  walls,  weak  or  decayed 
stair-treads,  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
call  for  very  careful  inspection  and  discern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  surveyor. 

If  any  part  becomes  dangerous,  or  gives 
way,  the  tenant  is  liable  for  its  repair,  or 
any  damage  occasioned  by  its  fall.  A  nosing 
of  a  step,  if  broken,  is  a  dilapidation ;  if 
quite  worn  away,  it  is  not  one.  If,  by 
negligence  to  the  repair  of  a  roof,  the  timber 
decays,  the  damage  is  looked  upon  as  a 
dilapidation ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  re- 
sult from  a  neglect  of  painting.  Dilapida- 
tions are  thus  voluntary  when  they  imply 
active  deterioration,  and  permissive  when  the 
deterioration  arises  from  passive  neglect. 
In  a  word,  dilapidations  arise  when  the  con- 
ditions of  the  premises  are  in  a  worse  state 
than  they  ought  to  be,  reasonable  wear  ex- 
cepted ;  and  this  general  distinction  may  be 
usefully  kept  in  view,  however  much  it  may 
be  altered  by  circumstances.  Unfortunately, 
the  law  leans  against  lessees  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  repairing  covenants,  and  the 
tenant  is  often  called  upon  to  place  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  found  the  premises 
in.  What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation,  a  landlord 
is  not  legally  liable  to  his  tenant  in  re- 
spect of  repairs,  though  the  latter  is  still 
compelled  to  pay  rent,  even  though  the 
premises  are  quite  unfit  for  habitation,  or 
have  fallen  down.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
of  the  position  of  many  tenants,  who  have 
probably  taken  long  leases  of  houses  with- 
out a  careful  supervision  being  made  of  their 
condition  as  regards  drainage  and  repairs. 
They  find  out  some  inherent  defect,  and  call 
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upon  the  landlord  to  remedy  it.,  without 
thinking,  in  the  absence  of  stipulation, 
there  is  no  implied  promise  by  law  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  The  best  authority  on 
the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  distinctly 
says  :  "  There  is  never  any  covenant  or  pro- 
mise implied  by  law  on  the  part  of  the  lessor 
of  a  house  or  land  that  it  is  reasonably  lit 
for  habitation ;  nor  that  the  house  will 
endure  during  the  term,  nor  that  the  lessor 
will  do  any  repairs  whatever."  Nothing  is 
clearer.  If  a  house  is  in  a  dangerous  state, 
if  the  roof  leaks,  the  landlord  can- 
not be  called  upon  legally  to  repair. 
Hence  the  importance  of  tenants  making 
proper  stipulations  in  their  agreements. 
The  tenant's  liability,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
always  to  repair,  maintain,  and  uphold  the 
premises,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
covenant  to  that  effect.  These  duties  on 
the  part  of  tenant  are  implied,  and  are  as 
binding  as  if  they  had  been  expressed. 
The  tendency  of  recent  decisions,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  appear  to 
show  very  clearly  that  a  tenant  for  a  term 
of  years  is  liable  for  permissive  waste,  and, 
of  course,  we  are  referring  only  to  tenants 
in  such  a  position. 

It- becomes,  therefore,  a  very  plain  duty  of 
tenants  to  exempt  themselves  from  unneces- 
sary liabilities,  which  the  law  supposes  they 
are  in  a  position  to  do.  The  performance  of 
this  duty  of  course  rests  with  the  surveyor, 
who  may  be  called  in  by  the  incoming 
tenant  to  examine  the  state  of  repair, 
though  houses  are  taken  every  day  in  very 
doubtful  conditions,  without  such  examina- 
tion. A  minute  survey  of  the  house  and 
premises  is  necessary,  and  a  schedule  of  the 
repairs  required  should  be  prepared  before 
the  lease  is  executed.  This  schedule  ought 
to  be  signed  by  both  the  lessor  and  lessee,  and 
it  then  becomes  evidence  of  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  as  to  the  state  of  re- 
pairs. It  also  becomes  a  valuable  record  in 
assessing  dilapidations  afterwards.  In 
making  out  the  schedule  or  specification, 
structural  defects  and  drainage  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed,  and  it  would  facili- 
tate the  labour  of  preparation  if  some 
method  were  always  adhered  to.  Defective 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  skylights,  gutters,  sunk 
and  broken  paving,  sashes,  cisterns,  and 
water  supply,  defects  in  plastering,  broken 
or  cracked  glass,  worn  or  soiled  paintwork, 
defective  ironmongery,  and  fastenings,  are 
some  of  the  essential  points  to  look  to.  It 
is  desirable  for  surveys  to  be  made  during 
the  term  in  all  cases  ;  but  generally,  although 
there  is  a  covenant  to  enter  and  view  state 
of  premises,  landlords  seldom  enforce  the 
rule.  A  three  months'  notice  is  usually 
given  for  repairs,  after  the  survey  which 
ought  to  be  made  towards  the  expiration 
of  a  lease.  As  a  general  principle  in  assessing 
dilapidations,  a  tenant  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  deliver  up  the  premises  as  new, 
only  to  leave  them  in  a  condition  they 
ought  to  be  in  after  a  reasonable  wear  has 
been  considered.  The  tenant  may  reason- 
ably have  -the  option  of  executing  the 
required  repairs,  or  of  paying  the  sum  as- 
sessed by  the  surveyor;  but  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  tenant  is  not  bound  to  use  new 
materials.  At  the  end  of  long  leases  decay 
and  wear  of  materials  may  be  considerable, 
and  ought  to  be  fairly  allowed  in  assessing 
the  value. 

As  there  is  a  very  vague  impression  exist- 
ing about  the  extent  of  the  obligation  of 
the  tenant  to  repair  where  an  express 
covenant  exists,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that 
inmost  leases  the  tenant  enters  into  a  general 
covenant  to  repair  and  keep  in  repair  the 
demised  premises,  and  also  covenants  to 
repair  certain  defects  within  three  months' 
notice ;  to  paint  inside  and  out  at  stated 
intervals.  These  are  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  age,  nature,  and  general  state  of 
repair  of  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the 
tenant's  entry.    So  that  a  tenant  taking  the 
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leaso  of  an  old  houso  would  not  in  ordinary 
cases  bo  required  to  yield  it  up  at  the  end  of 
tho  term  in  a  better  condition  than  he  found 
it  on  entering.  But  "  to  keep  and  yield  up 
the  premises  in  good  repair  is  a  clause  of 
greater  binding  power,  and  requires  tho 
tenant  to  place  the  premises  in  such  a  state 
even  if  he  found  them  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair. The  words  ' '  keep  the  premises  in  habit- 
able repair,"  imply  often  that  they  are  to  be 
put  in  a  better  state  of  repair  than  they  were 
found  in,  and  a  covenant  to  "substantially 
repair,  uphold,  and  maintain,"  makes  the 
tenant  liable  to  paint  the  inside  in  the  usual 
manner.  General  covenants  to  repair,  of 
course,  extend  to  all  buildings  erected  on 
the  demised  premises,  as  well  as  to  landlord's 
fixtures ;  but  a  tenant  cannot  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  a  new  floor  or  window,  but  only 
for  repairs  to  them.  But  these  distinc- 
tions are  sometimes  go  fine  that  the 
surveyor's  judgment  and  experience  are 
required  to  determine  them.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  covenant  by  the  lessee  to  the 
effect  that  he  will  "  well  and  sufficiently 
repair,  maintain,  cleanse,  paint,  and  keep 
present  and  future  erections,  with  all  need- 
ful reparations  and  amendments  whatsoever, 
shall  paint  outside  once  in  three  or  five 
years,  and  inside  once  in  five  or  seven  years, 
&c."  The  Institute  Beport,  speaking  of  such 
a  covenant,  shows  that  if  the  effects  of  use 
or  age  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  any  part,  this  argues  neglect 
or  misuse,  and  consequently  the  tenant  is 
liable  ;  and  the  lessee  is  bound  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  of  every  part  of  the  premises, 
either  by  simple  repair  or  by  renewing  the 
part  altogether. 


THE  FRENCH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  1878. 

THEY  do  not  always  manage  these  things 
better  in  France,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  the  publication  of  the  short- 
hand notes  of  the  reporters,  and  of  the 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress, 
have  only  just  appeared,  two  years  and  nine 
months  since  it  took  place.  Such  an  un- 
reasonable delay  has  necessarily  deprived 
the  volume  just  issued  of  a  great  portion  of 
that  interest  with  which  it  would  have  been 
invested,  had  it  made  its  appearance  when 
the  topics  introduced  were  still  uppermost 
in  our  minds.  Could  it  have  appeared  even 
before  the  late  Conference,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  compare  notes  with  the 
system  of  competitions  abroad,  the  regula- 
tions regarding  schedules  of  prices,  and  the 
history  of  compulsory  examinations  for 
architects  in  foreign  countries.  The  Con- 
gress was  held,  it  may  be  remembered,  dur- 
ing the  Great  Exhibition  of  1878,  between 
the  29th  of  July  and  the  3rd  of  August. 
Most  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Trocadero,  and  some  of  the  sections  in 
various  disused  offices  in  the  Louvre  build- 
ings. The  nominal  President  (President 
d'  honneur),  was  M.  Lesueur,  the  architect 
of  the  "Salle  des  Fetes,"  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  (destroyed  by  the  Commune  in  1871), 
the  acting  President  was  Monsieur  Lefuel, 
the  architect  of  the  Louvre,  since  deceased. 
In  April,  1S79,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  who  was 
appointed  delegate  by  the  Architectural 
Association,  read  a  paper  on  the  Congress, 
giving  a  general  description  of  all  that  took 
place.  This  description  took  note  of  the 
various  meetings  held,  and  gave  a  summary 
of  the  papers  which  were  delivered  at  the 
general  meetings.  Of  the  work  done  by  the 
various  sections,  however,  Mr.  Spiers  was 
unable  to  say  much,  first,  because  the  sec- 
tions met  simultaneously  in  different  rooms, 
and,  secondly,  because  most  of  the  com- 
munications were  of  such  length  that  they 
had  to  be  taken  as  read ;  in  some  cases  they 
were  in  foreign  languages,  and  had,  there- 
fore to  be  translated  first. 
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The  subjects  treated  by  the  sections  in 
detail  were: — 1.  Organisation  of  Workmen 
and  their  Apprentices.  2.  Professional 
Scale  of  Charges  {honoraires  des  architected), 
and  3.  Public  Competitions.  The  subject  of 
Architectural  Education  was  touched  upon, 
but  no  result  arrived  at.  Beyond  the  papers 
and  discussions  on  these  three  subjects,  and 
those  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spiers,  the 
report  just  published  contains  notes  on  the 
construction  of  ProtestaDt  churches  in 
Sweden,  illustrated  by  plans  ;  a  paper  on 
the  question  of  Restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Rheims  ;  an  historical  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Eemi, 
at  Eheims  (these  two  latter  papers  having 
been  obliged  to  be  taken  as  read,  when  the 
Congress  visited  Eheims)  ;  a  description, 
by  M.  le  Commandant  de  Silva,  architect  at 
Lisbon,  of  five  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Portugal,  illustrated  by  plans  in  which 
special  notice  is  made  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  church  at  Batalha  and  some  of 
our  English  Cathedrals,  the  design  of  the 
former  having  been  ascribed  to  Stephen 
Stephenson,  an  English  architect  ;  and  a 
notice  of  some  French  monuments :  com- 
munications probably  made  to  the  Congress, 
which  are,  therefore,  printed  in  the  report, 
though  wiihout  any  special  application  to 
its  work.  Of  these  several  subjects,  those 
treated  in  the  three  sections  only  require 
special  notice  here — viz.:  1.  Organisation  of 
Workmen  and  their  Apprentices.  2.  Scale 
of  Charges,  and  3.  Competitions. 

The  organisation  of  working  men  and 
their  apprentices  has  long  been  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Archi- 
tectes,  the  society  responding  to  our  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  and  under  whose 
auspices  the  Congress  of  1878  was  held.  A 
commission  of  fifteen  members  (of  whom  the 
late  M.  Baltard  was  the  President)  drew  up 
a  report  on  the  same  which  was  adopted  by 
a  general  assembly  of  architects  in  1872  ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  report  is  published  with 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress,  p.  195.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  resolutions  which  were 
passed.  They  proposed  that  boys,  on 
leaving  the  primary  schools,  should  be 
placed  with  or  apprenticed  to  employers  who 
would  undertake  to  allow  them  to  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  special  studies  of 
drawing  and  mathematics  in  schools  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose  ;  the  schools  to 
be  formed  on  the  same  basis  as  those  exist- 
ing at  Chalons,  Aix,  Angers,  and  in  the  Eue 
de  l'Ecole  de  Hedecine ;  that  a  jury 
or  school-board  should  be  formed  of 
architects,  engineers,  contractors,  and  fore- 
men of  works,  to  establish  examinations  and 
to  give  diplomas ;  and  that,  in  the  provinces 
and  the  small  towns,  a  member  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  should  be  appointed  to  perform  the 
same  duty.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
said  about  the  cost  of  forming  such  schools 
or  school-boards,  possibly  because  at  that 
time,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic,  it 
was  difficult  to  see  how  the  question  could 
be  taken  up. 

The  first  communication  made  before  the 
congress  of  1878  was  by  M.  Charles  Lucas, 
who,  ?s  the  secretary  of  the  Societe  Cen- 
trale, has  been  for  many  years  an  active 
agent  in  promoting  the  establishment  (con- 
sequent on  the  report  above-mentioned)  of 
schools  for  the  working,  classes,  including 
primary  and  technical  education.  M.  Lucas 
read  an  account  of  his  experience,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that,  not  only  in  Paris, 
but  throughout  France,  there  do  exist  now 
many  more  schools  th  in  in  1872  for  appren- 
tices, and  clubs  (cercles)  for  working  masons. 
These  schools  aro  supported  partly  by  fees, 
partly  by  the  municipalities,  and  partly  by 
the  Stato ;  and  it  was  M.  Viollot  lo  Due's 
ojunion  that  the  principal  ■  contractors 
ought,  in  some  measure,  to  aid  in  their 
maintenance,  seeing  that  they  derivo  con- 
siderable benefit  from  the  improved  educa- 


tion of  apprentices.    M.  Lucas  terminated 
his  paper  with  a  description  of  a  municipal 
school  for  apprentices  erected  by  him  at  La 
Villette.    Four  other  communications  were 
made,  of  two    of    which  a  resume  only 
is    given.     M.    Douillard    proposed  to 
unite  in  professional  corporations  or  guilds 
the  employers  and  workmen  of  the  different 
trades,  and  in  which  there  should  be  four 
classes  :  1st,  all  the  contractors  whose  names 
are  inscribed  in  the  directory  ;  2nd,  all  the 
foremen  ;   3rd,  all  the  workmen  ;  and  4th, 
all  the  apprentices.    All  the  members  of  the 
guild  are  admissible  to  the  first  class,  pro- 
vided they  can  pass  the  examination  neces- 
sary for  so  doing.  What  examination  would 
be  required  to  pass  from  the  2nd  into  the 
1st  class  is  not  specified,  but  to  become  a 
foreman  the  ordinary  workman,  to  prove  his 
practical  knowledge,  must  submit  a  remark- 
able work  which  will  be  his  chef  d'eeuvre. 
The  chefs  d'eeuvre  of  the  guild  would  be  ex- 
hibited annually,  and  every  five  years,  the 
chefs  d'eeuvre  of  all  the  world.  Amongst 
other  duties  this  guild  is  to  endeavour  to 
draw  up  (assisted  if  necessary  by  architec- 
tural arbitrators)  a  schedule  of  prices,  in 
other  words,  a  Laxton's  Price-book,  to  be  in 
force  for  the  current  year  only.  Money 
should  be  put  aside  out  of  the  subscriptions 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  ill  or  out  of 
work,  and  possibly  for  the  speculative  pur- 
chase of  grouud  and  the  erection  of  houses 
thereon  {sic).    M.  Duvert's  communication 
was  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.  Em- 
ployers and  workmen  were  to  pass  examina- 
tions, be  classed  according  to  their  merit, 
and   their  wages  fixed  therefrom.  Any 
member  of  the  guild  guilty  of  immorality 
to  be  expelled  ;  and  finally,  for  Sundays  and 
winter  evenings,  libraries,  rooms,  and  halls 
were  to  be  provided  with  games  or  other 
distractions,  in  which  the  wives  and  children 
could  take  part,  in  order  to  give  the  work- 
ing man  the  only  pleasure  he  can  enjoy,  that 
of  remaining  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
The    two    other    communications  of  M. 
Lehman  and  M.  Goffinon  are  much  more 
practical,  in  that  their  propositions  are 
based  on  that  which  exists.    M.  Goffinon 
divides  his  education  for  working  men  and 
apprentices  into  two  sections,  theory  and 
practice  ;    the   former  to  be  taught  in 
Government  and  provincial  schools  aided  by 
the  volunteer  assistance  of  various  archi- 
tects and  engineers.    The  practical  part  to 
be  acquired  on  the  works  of  the  principal 
contractors  of  Paris,  or  in  the  provinces  work- 
ing under  some  contract  with  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes.    M.  Goffinon  ter- 
minated his  paper  by  pointing  out  that  as 
all  the  duties  of  life  require  from  time  to 
time  some  stimulant,  so  the  professors  would 
look  forward  to  the  ribbon  of  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  the  contractors  to 
medals,  and  the  working  men  to  diplomas. 
In  order  to  explain  what  to  many  might 
seem  an  extraordinary  state  of  things  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  such  propositions, 
it  should  be  stated  that  in  Paris  and  France 
generally,  buildings  are  carried  out  not  by 
one  general  contractor,  but  by  a  series  of 
contractors,  all  keeping  to  their  own  par- 
ticular trade,  and  it  is  invariably  the  case 
that  these  contractors  have  risen  from  the 
bench.    The  examination  of  the  different 
classes  and  the  possibility  of  a  working 
mason    becoming    first    a    foreman  and 
eventually  a  contractor  in  his  own  special 
trade  is  only  a  natural  occurrence,  and 
French  architects  cannot  understand  how 
we  in  England  are  content  to  have  one  con- 
tractor, who,  they  say,  can  have  but  a  very 
general  smattering  of  each  trade.    We,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  that   an  archi- 
tect's work  would  be  materially  increased 
by  having  to  do  with  more  than  one  con- 
tractor, and  the  endless  disputes  to  which  it 
would  seem  to  givo  riso  in  the  evont  of  a 
mistake  being  made  (for  instance,  in  one  of 
the  trades  which   necessitated  additional 


labourand  expense  in  another),  would  seem  at 
first  to  be  unfathomable.  Such  disputes  are, 
of  course,  always  arising,  and  the  system  has 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
class  of  professional  men,  who  are  called 
architects'  experts.  They  respond,  in  some 
sense,  to  our  measuring  surveyors ;  their 
work,  however,  commencing  at  the  end  of  a 
job  instead  of  at  the  beginning,  and  they 
are  appointed,  we  believe,  very  much  in  the 
name  way  as  the  arbitrators  provided  for  in 
our  English  contracts,  except  that  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  they  are  not  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  settling  of  accounts. 

(Tv  be  continued.) 


PLUMBEB'S  WOEK— SANITAEY  AND 
OTHEEWISE. 

SOME  fresh  interest  has  been  recently 
awakened  with  regard  to  the  plumber  s 
share  in  sanitary  house-building,  and  the 
course  of  lectures  being  delivered  by  Mr. 
Stevens  Hellyer  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Health  Society,  will  aid,  more  or 
less,  to  bring  about  reform.  The  old 
schools  of  plumbing  have  turned  out  very 
efficient  workmen,  and  in  some  branches,  as 
those  concerned  with  lead-laying,  we  pos- 
sess no  better.  With  regard  to  sanitary 
plumbing,  however,  considerable  changes 
have  been  introduced.  What  was  deemed 
correct  plumbing,  in  such  matters  as  con- 
nections and  soil-pipes,  has  been  com- 
pletely set  aside  of  late  years,  and  many 
cherished  ideas  as  to  air-tight  drains  and 
traps  have  been  exploded.  One  word  as  to 
the  title  of  "sanitary  engineer."  We  can 
see  no  harm  in  a  plumber  who  has 
mastered  the  sanitary  branch  of  his  busi- 
ness, distinguishing  himself  with  this  title, 
as  both  by  his  practical  plumbing  know- 
ledge and  his  experience  in  sanitary  work, 
he  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  distinction  as 
a  "mechanical  engineer"  who  has  really 
been  practically  trained  in  a  workshop  in 
the  details  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Hellyer's  remarks  on  joints  and  pipe 
bending — a  full  report  of  which  we  pub- 
lished in  our  last  issue  —  deal  with  the 
A. B.C.  of  the  sanitary  plumber,  though  we 
are  not  quite  prepared  to  endorse  the  assertion 
that  some  plumbers,  though  they  make 
joints  daily  have  never  learned  how  to  make 
a  perfect  joint.  There  is  a  philosophy  in 
pipe -jointing,  as  in  many  other  very  simple 
operations,  which  the  practical  plumber 
ought  to  understand.  There  are  many 
little  points  to  be  observed  in  joining  the 
ends  of  two  pipes.  Their  relative  positions 
ought  to  be,  of  course,  the  first  considera- 
tion, so  that  any  matter  passing  down  the 
pipe  may  not  lodge  on  the  edge  of  the 
lower  one,  and  this  is  insured  by  introdu- 
cing the  upper  pipe  within  the  lower,  so  as 
to  go  with  the  stream,  and  by  well  opening 
the  outer  pipe,  and  rasping  off  any  edge  or 
obstruction  that  may  be  formed,  so  that  a 
perfect  and  smooth  bore  may  be  made. 
There  should  bo  no  contraction  at  the  joint, 
as  there  very  often  is.  Mr.  Hellyer  laid 
necessary  stress  also  on  the  "  soiling  "  of  the 
ends,  getting  a  true  ring  for  the  shaving 
line,  and  preserving  a  proper  thickness  of 
solder  round  the  joint — little  matters  too 
frequently  unheeded  by  the  workman,  but 
which  a  knowledge  of  first  principles  would 
suggest.  The  virtues  of  particular  joints 
are  lauded  by  some  plumbers,  and  as 
doctors  differ,  so  are  their  various  opinions 
on  the  advantages  of  different  kinds  of 
joints.  A  good  "  wiped"  joint  is,  no  doubt, 
quite  equal  to  an  "over-cast"  joint, 
or  one  where  the  joint  has  afterwards  been 
ribbed  by  a  hot  iron.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Hellyer  that  a  joint  of 
half  the  length  of  that  made  in  England 
is  not  equally  strong,  and  we  believe  the 
Scotch  plumbers  are  able  to  make  joints  which 
can  compare  with  any  made  in  this  country. 
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The  directions  given  by  the  lecturer  in  the 
making  of  "underhand  joints,"  are  not 
always  followed,  especially  in  small  pipes, 
and  we  have  often  seen  the  manipulation  to 
large  pipes  performed  in  a  rather  slovenly 
manner. 

The  lecturer  justly  condemned  the  old 
manner  of  connecting   branch  with  main 
pipes    by   a  mitre-joint,   which,  besides 
wasting  solder,  produced  a  weak  and  imper- 
fect joint,  contrary  to  correct  principles.  A 
great  notch  had,  of  course,  to  be  cut  out  of 
one  pipe  and  afterwards  filled  up  with  the 
corresponding  projection  left  on  the  end  of 
the  other,  and  the  soldering  became  both 
troublesome  and  wasteful,  as  it  had  to  fol- 
low the  curvilinear  line  of  the  intersecting 
pipes.    The  other  plan  shown  on  the  dia- 
gram was  superior.     The  remarks  made  on 
bending  pipes,  and  the  diagrams  showing 
old  and  incorrect  principles  were,  perhaps, 
of  as  much  importance  as  those  on  jointing. 
In  many  of  the  houses  built  now,  we  find 
the   old  methods    resorted    to,    and  the 
abominable  "elbow  joint"  is  constantly 
met  with.    Every  tyro  in  mechanics  knows 
the  effect  of  bending  a  tube,  that  it  buckles 
in  on  the  top  side,  bulges  at  the  sides,  and 
weakens  or  cracks  at  the  heel  of  the  bend. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  to  contract  the  tube 
at  the  bend,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  Mr. 
He! Iyer  exhibited.    All  these  defects  have 
to  be  avoided  by  skilful  manipulation  after 
heating  the  pipe  at  the  bend,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  dresser  and  dummy  to  restore 
the  weakened  parts  by  beating  down  the 
sides,  raising  the  neck,   and  dressing  the 
heel,  so  as  to  make  it  resume  the  original 
thickness.    In  short,  the  practical  plumber, 
by  exactly  knowing  the  effect  of  bending  a 
tube,  and  the  mechanical  displacement  of  the 
metal  it  causes,  endeavours  to  restore  the 
metal  to  its  original  thickness,  and  preserve 
the  rotundity  of  the  pipe  and  its  full  bore  at 
the  bend .    This,  of  course,  is  the  principal 
art  in  pipe-bending,    and  "bobbins"  are 
only  makeshifts.    As  jointing  and  bending 
are  at  the  threshold  of  sanitary  plumbing, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  use  that  the  workman 
should  master  these  requirements,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  the  proposal  made  to  award 
money  and  book  prizes  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  bent  lead  pipe,   wiped  soldered 
joints,  and  bossed-up  lead  breaks,  produced 
by  journeymen,  who  shall  in  addition  fur- 
nish rough  sketches  showing  the  best  way 
of  disconnecting  soil-pipes  and  waste  pipes 
from  drains,  and  of  ventilating  such  pipes  to 
prevent   siphonage.     It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  subjects  of  house-drainage  and 
ventilation  are  to  be  made  the  topics  of 
the  later  lectures,  for  it  is  with  regard  to 
these  matters  that  we  find  so  much  preju- 
dice and  ignorance.    How  many  plumbers 
there  are  who  still  cling  to  the  old  method 
of  fixing  closets  and  waste-pipes,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  find    the    D-trap  largely 
patronised  by  the  craft,  in  spite  of  its  im- 
perfections.   The  principles  of  modern  sani- 
tation will  have  done  very  little  till  the 
plumber  is  able  to  realise  the  defects  of  the 
old  plans  and,  for  his  own  credit,  sees  that 
such  principles  are  carried  out.    Of  what 
use  is  it  for  the  architect  to  specify  an 
approved  system  unless  the  plumber  fully 
enters  into  the  matter?    At  present,  the 
plumber  sometimes    seems  callously  indif- 
ferent ;  he  sees  no  advantage  in  adopting  a 
system    of     house- drainage     which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  scientific  men  and 
more  enlightened  plumbers,  andisblind  to  the 
difference  between  traps  which  are  collectors 
of  deposits  and  those  which  are  not,  and  to 
the  value  of  disconnection  of  soil-  and  waste- 
pipes   from  the  drains.     When  overflow 
pipes  from  cisterns  are  joined  to  the  water- 
closet  drain,  or  are  laid  to   the  trap  of 
siphon,  and  air  and  waste-pipes  are  made 
to  connect  the  closet  with  the  cistern  for 
drinking-water;  when  the  wastes  from  sinks 
and  lavatories  are  laid  on  to  the  drains  or 


soil-pipes  with  mere  bends  or  traps  as 
checks  to  the  escape  of  gas,  surely  the 
charges  made  against  him  are  not  ex- 
aggerated. The  old  plumbers  were  taught 
to  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  trap, 
that  nothing  could  escape  it,  and  upon  this 
conviction,  they  have  opposed  all  improve- 
ments. The  experience  and  science  of  the 
last  40  years  have  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  closed,  trajiped  drains,  and  have  shown  that 
if  we  wantimmunity  from  zymotic  diseases,  we 
must  make  our  traps  ventilators  as  well, 
place  them  outside  our  houses,  or  carry  up 
the  soil-pipes  as  open  ventilators  to  our 
drains.  The  numerous  inventions  which 
have  been  patented  of  late  years  in  im- 
proved traps  alone,  indicate  the  greatness  of 
the  revolution  in  sanitary  matters,  and  the 
urgency  there  is  for  a  remodelling  of  the 
instruction  given  to  plumbers.  It  is  one  of 
the  trades  connected  with  building  which 
needs  a  liberal  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  physical  science,  and  we  believe  the  only 
way  of  insuring  the  necessary  amount  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  is  by 
the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  Govern- 
ment inspection,  and  granting  certificates 
to  qualified  plumbers.  There  are,  already, 
one  or  two  trustworthy  bocks  and 
treatises  written  by  plumbers  of  late  years, 
which  attest  a  desire  to  raise  the  art  to  a 
condition  equal  to  the  sanitary  knowledge 
and  demands  made  upon  it,  and  we  believe 
the  trade  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  reform. 


HYDRAULIC  MORTARS.* 
By  Dr.  Michaelis,  of  Berlin. 

TF  we  admit  the  hypothesis  of  the  forma- 
-L  tion  of  a  hydro-silicate  of  lime,  ignor- 
ing all  accessory  processes,  we  may 
thereby  explain  the  nature  of  hydraulic 
induration.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter 
here  into  a  full  description  of  the  hydro- 
silicate  of  lime  and  its  properties,  but  shall 
merely  examine  two  of  its  more  salient 
features. 

The  calcic  hydro- silicate  which  is  found 
in  all  hydraulic  limes,  Puzzolana  mortars, 
and  Portland  cements,  can  exist  only  under 
water  or  in  a  medium  saturated  with 
moisture  ;  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  water  of  hydration, 
and  its  composition  is  thereby  destroyed.  If 
our  hypothesis,  that  hydraulic  induration  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  hydro- 
silicate  of  lime,  be  correct,  the  above-men- 
tioned property  of  this  silicate  will  be 
observable  in  all  hydraulic  substances,  in- 
cluding Portland  csment.  It  has  long  been 
known,  with  respect  to  the  "  Santorin 
earth,  "  that  the  mortar  produced  with 
this  puzzolana  (which  is  chiefly  composed 
of  pumice — volcanic  lava),  loses,  in  contact 
with  the  air,  the  cohesion  it  has  attained 
under  water.  For  some  years,  we  have 
prosecuted  investigations  in  this  direction 
with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  hydraulic  sub- 
stances, and  have  conclusively  established 
the  fact  that  no  cement  can  retain  unin- 
jured its  cohesion,  otherwise  than  by  being 
kept  in  a  damp  medium. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  fact  will  be  most 
apparent  in  the  case  of  pure  hydraulic  mor- 
tars unmixed  with  sand  or  other  aggregates. 
Every  one  will  recollect  having  observed 
pure  or  rich  hydraulic  mortars  which 
showed  signs  of  incipient  disintegration,  in 
the  form  of  hair- like  cracks. 

A  second  property  of  this  hydro-silicate  of 
lime  is  its  behaviour  in  every  respect  like  a 
colloid.  Its  nature  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
hydrates  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and 
lime  (existing  in  quick-lime).  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  swollen  gelatinous  body, 
with  no  tendency  to  crystallisation  ;  at 
least,  in  no  case  in  which  we  have  examined 

•  Communicated  by  the  author. 


this  silicate,  have  we  been  able  to  prove 
conclusively  the  presence  of  crystals.  The 
hydro-silicate  behaves  like  a  mineral-glue, 
and  possesses  all  the  cementitious  properties 
of  its  constituents ;  during  the  process  of 
desiccation,  it  becomes  gradually  more  com- 
pact, and  shows,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a 
constant  progression  in  cohesive  strength  ; 
finally,  it  surrenders  its  water  of  hydration, 
when  the  disintegration  commences. 

The  less  compact  the  hydraulic  mortar, 
the  more  rapidly  will  this  disintegration 
take  place  ;  the  denser  it  is,  the  more  capa- 
ble will  it  show  itself  of  withstanding  it. 
Thus  the  pure  hydro-silicate  of  lime  is 
destroyed  with  rapidity;  Santorin  earth 
and  Puzzolana  mortars,  within  a  short 
period  ;  hydraulic  lime  and  Roman  cement 
more  slowly ;  while,  last  of  all  to  succumb, 
is  Portland  cement.  Even  this  excellent 
material,  if  used  neat  or  in  large  propor- 
tions and  exposed  to  the  air,  cannot  last 
out  a  single  summer :  after  this  period  in 
our  own  climate  (and  this  is  much  more 
notably  the  case  in  warmer  countries),  it  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of 
innumerable  capillary  cracks,  which 
hitherto  have  been  generally  taken  as  a 
proof  of  imperfect  manufacture  or  careless 
workmanship,  and  as  being  a  sign,  though 
an  insignificant  one,  of  a  tendency  to 
"  blow."  They  are,  however,  in  every  case 
the  natural  and  inevitable  results  of  desicca- 
tion, and  betoken  the  commencement  of 
disintegration. 

The  above  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  the  key  to  many 
hitherto  unexplained  phenomena ;  in  order, 
however,  to  afford  to  every  one  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  his  own  judgment  in  the 
matter,  we  shall  adduce  from  our  investi- 
gations a  few  experiments  which  have  a 
more  especial  bearing  on  the  subject  before 
us. 

A  sample  of  Portland  cement  (Wallsend 
brand)  had  lain  for  five  years  immersed  in 
water,  and  during  that  period  had  given  the 
following  results  (every  number  being  the 
mean  of  at  least  ten  breakings).* 

Age  1  day,  223  731b.  per  square  inch. 

„  2  „  345  051b. 

„  3  „  411751b.  „ 

„  4  „  496  671b.  „ 

„  5  „  465  521b.  „ 

„  6  „  509  621b. 

„  7  „  482-451b.  „ 

„  1  month,  6S4-411b.  „ 

„  3  „  752  971b.  „ 

„  6  „  1002291b.  „ 

„  9  „  855941b.  „ 

„  1  year,  1149  791b.  „ 

„  2  „  847  841b.  „ 

„  3  „  808-301b. 

„  4  „  86959  b.  „ 

„  5  „  962  331b.  „ 

This  cement  was  therefore  of  excellent 
quality;  nevertheless  briquettes  of  the  same 
cement,  which  had  lain  under  water  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  after  being  exposed  to 
the  air  for  ten  weeks,  at  a  temperature  of 
18°  to  20°,  C.  (64-4  to  68°,  F.),  showed  a 
strength  of  only  433  Slb.  per  square  inch. 

The  two  portions  of  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  briquettes  broken  at  5  years  (giving 
l,024-llb.  per  square  inch)  were  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  the  following 
decrease  in  weight  was  found  to  take 
place : — 

"Weight.         Loss  of  Weight. 
Ail-  dried,  203  300  grammes. 
After  1  month,  185  527       ,,       17,773  grammes. 
„    2      „      185300       „         0227  „ 

Thereafter  one  portion  of  the  briquette  («) 
was  kept  for  five  months  over  chloride  oi 
cilcium,  and  then  in  the  desiccator  over  sul- 
phuric acid;   the  other   portion  (b)  was 

*  "We  are  of  opinion  (see  also  "  Zur  Beurtheilun? 
desPortland  Cements,"  Polytechnische Buchhandlung.  A. 
Seydel,  Berlin,  1S76)  that  the  decrease  in  tensile  strength 
after  the  first  year  is  merely  apparent,  and  that  it  is  due 
to  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure.  In  course  of 
time  the  structure  of  cement  gradually  approaches  in 
appearance  that  of  porcelain ;  its  elasticity  diminishes, 
but  its  resistance  to  pressure  increases,  or  the  relation 
between  the  tensile  and  the  crushing  strength  becomes 
altered  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the  cement  becoming  more 
brittle. 
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wrapped  in  blotting-paper,  and  placed  aside 
in  the  laboratory. 

These  investigations  were  commenced  in 
October,  1878;  in  both  instances  the  decrease 
in  weight  was  continuous,  and  was  as 
follows: — 


{a) 

loss. 

(5) 

loss. 

After  3  months 

99  322 

85984 

it 

.  i  „ 

99-12S 

0194 

85  990 

5  ,, 

98721 

0  344 

85775 

0-209 

)> 

6  „ 

97945 

0-829 

85703 

0072 

tt 

7  „ 

97-802 

0143 

85653 

0  045 

8  „ 

97  570 

0-282 

85  599 

0-059 

9 

97-290 

0280 

85  495 

0104 

10  „ 

85  353 

0142 

11 

85165 

0-188 

a 

12  „ 

95292 

1-993 

81-892 

0  263 

13  „ 

95  042 

0-250 

81  755 

0137 

jj 

H  „ 

94-463 

0-579 

84260 

0  495 

>» 

15  „ 

94-106 

0357 

84-064 

0196 

16  „ 

93507 

0-599 

84138 

ft 

17 

83-437 

0  627 

Age. 
7  days, 

Broken  Wet. 

777  31b.  per  sq.  in 

30  „ 

814-411).  „ 

90  „ 

958  91b.  „ 

180  „ 

91211b.  „ 

1  year, 

925  11b.  „ 

2  „ 

99771b.  „ 

3  „ 

685-7lb.  „ 

4 

91731b.  „ 

The  loss  has  hitherto  been  constant;  the 
same  investigations  are  being  continued. 

"With  the  excellent  "Stern"  cement  a 
series  of  tests,  to  extend  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  was  commenced  in  January,  1876,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  the  relative  strength 
of  cement  tested  in  a  dry  and  wet  condition. 
The  wet  briquettes  were  tested  immediately 
on  being  taken  from  the  water,  those  to  be 
broken  dry  were  removed  from  the  water 
14  days  before  testing.  While  testing  the 
briquettes  broken  after  30  days  (in  February) 
and  also  those  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
year  (broken  in  January)  the  room  was 
heated. 

Broken  Dry. 

707  01b.  per  sq.  in. 
90291b.  „ 
73091b.  „ 
623  81b.  „ 
00091b.  „ 
509-91b.  „ 
396  81b.  „ 

Among  the  numerous  tests  (over  80,000) 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  our  labora- 
tory, those  made  with  neat  cement,  lime,  and 
puzzolana  mortars,  which  were  kept  exposed 
to  the  air,  invariably  showed  at  an  advanced 
age  signs  of  incipient  disintegration  more 
or  less  distinct,  unless  care  was  taken  that 
the  atmosphere  in  their  vicinity  was  kept 
saturated  with  moisture. 

The  fracture  of  a  cement,  injured  through 
desiccation,  is  so  characteristic  that  the  pro- 
gress of  disintegration  or  loss  of  strength 
may  be  recognised  with  ease.  The  appear- 
ance which  any  pure  hydraulic  mortar  pre- 
sents, if  broken  at  a  certain  age,  is  invariably 
of  a  "shelly"  character;  a  cement  which 
has  been  injured  by  desiccation  shows,  on 
the  contrary,  a  fracture  of  a  more  serrated 
nature. 

Investigations  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, beyond  which  hydraulic  mortars 
retain  their  water  of  hydration,  are  at  pre- 
sent in  course  of  prosecution.  By  another 
series  of  tests  we  are  endeavouring  to  estab- 
lish the  extent  to  which  mixtures  of 
hydraulic  materials  with  sand,  or  other 
aggregates,  are  capable  of  withstanding  the 
destructive  effects  of  desiccation. 

In  analogy  with  the  behaviour  of  quick- 
lime, and  in  accordance  with  the  colloidal 
nature  of  the  calcic  hydro-silicate,  the  con- 
traction is  less  injurious  in  its  effects  the 
poorer  the  mortar. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the 
hydro-silicate  of  lime  existing  in  hardened 
cement  becomes,  by  continued  separation  of 
its  water,  gradually  more  dense,  and, 
although  in  its  separate  particles  becoming 
harder,  is  eventually  destroyed  through  the 
fissures  produced  by  contraction,  which  then 
become  the  cause  of  the  total  disintegration 
of  the  mass,  under  the  changing  influences 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  more  particularly  of 
frost. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  destruction  of 
cement  is  duo  merely  to  contraction,  causing 
n  uption  of  continuity  of  the  mass — in 
short,  to  those  capillary  fissures — it  must 
follow  that  tho  well-known  means  for  pre- 
venting contraction,  cspocially  tho  admix- 


ture of  sand,  will  enable  cement  to  escape 
these  disastrous  results. 

It  is  understood  that  we  speak  here  only 
of  cements  of  unexceptionable  quality,  and 
their  deterioration,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  cement  mortars  kept  under  water  in 
a  moist  condition  arises  from  imperfections 
in  the  cement,  in  most  cases  from  actual 
"blowing,"  and  in  such  instances  the 
fissures  produced  are  in  appearance  of  a 
totally  different  character. 

If  briquettes  of  neat  cement  and  of 
cement  and  sand  mixtures,  which  have 
undergone  the  hardening  process  for  a  con- 
siderable period  immersed  in  water,  and  are 
perfectly  intact,  and  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  strength,  be  exposed  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  a  process  of  desiccation, 
either  in  the  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid 
or  chloride  ef  calcium,  or  in  the  atmosphere 
at  a  temperature  between  60°  and  120°,  C. 
(140°  to  248?  F.),  in  every  case  the  neat 
cement  will  be  observed  eventually  to  be 
covered  with  fine  capillary  cracks.  The 
larger  the  size  of  the  briquette  the  more 
rapidly  and  distinctly  will  these  cracks  make 
themselves  apparent.  In  the  case  of  ten- 
sional  briquettes,  even  in  the  small  one-inch 
section  fiddle  or  wedge-shaped  pattern,  con- 
siderable cracks  may  be  observed  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  briquette. 
The  strength  is  found  to  be  affected  more  or 
less,  according  as  these  cracks  take  place 
more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  tension.  Even  very  distinct  cracks, 
when  in  the  direction  of  the  strain,  exert 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  tensile  strength. 

In  many  cases  no  sign  of  capillary  cracks 
can  be  discovered,  even  on  a  very  close 
external  examination  of  such  dried 
briquettes ;  the  characteristic  serrated 
fracture  on  breaking  reveals,  however,  at 
once,  the  latent  pressure,  so  to  speak,  of 
contraction. 

In  the  case  of  cement  and  sand  mixtures, 
the  writer  has  not,  for  a  long  time,  ob- 
served any  such  phenomena  when  the 
cement  was  of  good  quality,  and  mixed 
with  not  less  than  two  parts  of  sand  :  even 
with  mixtures  of  1:1,  if  worked  up  suffi- 
ciently stiffly,  cracks  are  very  seldom  appa- 
rent in  small  briquettes. 

The  larger  the  size  of  the  object  which  is 
prepared  from  cement-mortar,  and  the 
greater  the  strain  to  which  it  will  be  sub- 
jected, the  smaller  should  be  the  proportion 
of  cement  used.  On  this  account  also,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  requisite  that  cement 
be  ground  much  more  finely  than  has 
hitherto  been  customary.  If,  for  example, 
a  manufacturer  of  artificial  stone  employs 
1  part  of  cement,  ground  to  the  ordinary 
degree  of  fineness,  with  2  or  3  parts  of  sand,  he 
might,  with  a  more  finely-ground  cement, 
such  as  would  pass  through  a  sieve  with 
32,000  meshes  per  square  inch  and  leave  no 
residue,  use  5  or  6  parts  of  sand ;  the 
article  produced  would  attain  the  same 
strength  after  the  same  length  of  time  as 
that  prepared  with  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  coarsely-ground  cement,  and  would, 
at  the  same  time,  exhibit  a  much  better 
appearance  and  remain  free  from  capillary 
cracks. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  desiccation 
on  mixtures  of  cement  and  sand,  we  have  car- 
ried out,  among  others,  the  following  series 
of  tests,  the  briquettes  employed  being  of 
5  square  centimetres  sectional  area : — 

1.  The  same  cement  as  that  of  which  the 
strength,  up  to  the  age  of  four  years,  is  given 
above,  and  which  was  thin,  was  tested  neat, 
in  the  one  case  direct  from  the  water,  in  the 
other,  after  lying  14  days  exposed  to  the 
air,  was  made  up  with  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  parts  by  weight  of  sand  and  tested, 
in  the  case  of  those  under  "A"  imme- 
diately on  being  removed  from  tho  water, 
those  under  "  B  "  being  permitted  to  remain 
28  days  oxposed  to  tho  atmosphere. 


The  mean,  in  each  case,  of  10  briquettes, 
furnished  the  following  results  in  lbs.  per 
square  inch  :  — 


1  : 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Age 
180  days 
1  year 

a 

603-1 
6359 

6 

754  5 
775  2 

a 

462  3 
137-7 

i 

637 -i 
6U( 

a 

347-0 
168-8 

b 

583-1 
153-1 

a 

285-9 
302  8 

b 

4508 
406-0 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  in  no  case 
did  a  decrease  in  strength  take  place  through 
the  briquettes  being  dried  before  breaking  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  advance 
in  strength,  and  that  from  causes  of  which  I 
shall  hereafter  treat. 

2.  Briquettes  of  one  part  cement  and 
one  part  sand  which  had  been  undergoing 
induration  under  water  for  a  period  of 
3i  years,  were  broken  as  follows  : — 

a.  Directly  on  removal  from  the  water. 

b.  After  four  weeks'  air-drying. 

c.  After  27  days'  air-drying;  the  briquettes 
were  then  re-immersed  in  water :  tested 
directly  from  the  water. 

d.  After  21  days'  air-drying,  then  seven 
days  re  -  immersion  in  water  :  tested 
directly  from  the  water. 

e.  Seven  days'  drying  at  130?  to  140°  C. 
(266°  to  284°  F.). 

f.  Seven  days'  drying  at  130°  to  140°  C. 
(266°  to  284°  F.).  Then  one  day  re- 
immersed  in  water :  tested  directly  from 

g.  Seven  days'  drying  at  130°  to  140°  C. 
(266°  to  284°  F.).  Then  seven  days  re- 
immersed  in  water :  tested  directly  from 
the  water. 

The  following  are  the  results,  each 
number  being  the  mean  of  ten  breakings,  in 
lbs.  per  square  inch : — 


abed 
4116    672  8    4843  480'0 


/  9 
1    428  1    374  1 


It  will  be  observed  that  b  to  g  inclusive, 
which  were  subjected  to  a  process  of  desic- 
cation, have  suffered  no  diminution  in 
strength  (the  insignificant  variation  between 
a  and  g  is  such  as  occurs  between  bri- 
quettes treated  identically)  ;  it  is  well 
known  that  a  certain  slight  increase  in 
strength  is  always  occasioned  by  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime ;  this,  however, 
may  be  left  entirely  out  of  account  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  cement,  sand,  mortars, 
as  also  all  common  bricks  (capable  of 
absorbing  a  considerable  amount  of  water) 
porous  sandstones,  &c,  present,  in  the  dry 
state,  greater  resistance  to  the  separation  of 
their  molecules. 

The  series  of  tests,  c,  d,  f,  and  g  afford 
ample  proof  of  this. 

3.  A  cement-mortar  of  one  part  of  cement 
and  five  parts  of  sand,  showed,  after 
20  months'  hardening  under  water,  an  aver- 
age strength  of  349'21b.  per  square  inch. 
Several  of  the  briquettes  were  taken  out  of 
water,  after  a  period  of  12  months,  and 
immediately  placed  in  a  desiccator;  they 
were  then  dried  for  eight  months  oyer 
sulphuric  acid,  thus  securing  the  elimination 
of  all  influence  of  carbonic  acid.  These 
briquettes  broke,  after  20  months,  at  an 
average  strain  of  490'31b.  per  square  inch. 

These  experiments  prove,  in  a  conclusive 
manner,  that  mixtures  of  cement  and  sand 
do  not  become  disintegrated  like  neat 
cement-mortar;  the  addition  of  the  sand 
removing  effectually  any  tendency  to  con- 
traction, and  the  consequent  formation  of 
fissures ;  thus  the  continuity  of  the  mass  is 
nowhere  interrupted.  On  the  other  hand, 
wo  may  safely  conclude  that  the  presence  of 
these  contraction-fissures  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  disintegration  of  pure  and  rich  cement- 
mortars  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  readily  ex- 
plain the  completo  fiasco  which  artificial 
stone  has  always  been,  when  puro  cement,  or 
large  proportions  of  the  same,  have  been 
used. 
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THE  USE  OF  MARBLE  AND  SIMILAR 
MATERIALS  IN  ENGLISH  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 

THE  subject  of  my  paper  is  the  use  of  marble 
and  similar  materials  in  English  archi- 
tecture. Among  these  materials  I  include  all 
those  stones  which  have  a  slight  degree  of 
translucency  and  will  take  a  polish,  and  which 
are  valued  in  architecture  either  for  their  beauty 
and  variety  of  colour, — as,  for  instance,  the 
veined  and  breccia  marbles,  porphyries,  serpen- 
tines, and  some  kinds  of  alabaster, — or  else  for 
their  delicacy  and  purity,  and  the  closeness  and 
fineness  of  their  texture,  as  in  the  case  of 
statuary,  Parian,  and  white  alabaster.  I  have 
chosen  this  subject  because  the  opportunity  we 
Englishmen  have  now  for  using  materials  of  this 
kind  in  our  work  is  something  novel  in  English 
architecture,  and  because,  unless  we  recognise 
this  novelty,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  proper 
principles  by  which  to  employ  this  new  material, 
we  are  not  likely  to  employ  it  well.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  not  an  unknown  material  in  Mediaeval 
England.  This  could  hardly  have  been  so,  for 
in  Devonshire  it  is  a  common  building -stone,  and 
every  shower  of  rain  makes  the  smooth  flagstones 
of  Plymouth  look  like  slabs  of  polished  marble. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that,  though 
not  unknown,  it  was  almost  ignored.  And  it 
was  ignored  not  so  much  from  choice  as  from 
necessity.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  observes  that  in 
France,  where  the  use  of  marble  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  as  rare  as  with  us,  if  not  rarer, 
romancists  were  fond  of  writing  of  marble  palaces, 
and  so  forth,  and  that  the  chroniclers  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis  boast  of  the  marble  columns 
with  which  Abbe  Suger  surrounded  the  choir, 
which,  however,  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be  only  of 
stone.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  expense  and 
delay  of  working  marble  was  the  real  reason 
why  it  was  neglected  in  a  style  which  was  the 
child  of  economy,  and  in  an  age  when  labour 
was  costly  and  labourers  few.  However  this 
may  have  been,  in  the  earlier  styles  of  our  native 
architecture  it  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  simple  grey  marbles  of  Purbeck  and  others 
like  them,  which  were  employed  chiefly  in  shafts, 
the  use  of  marble  was  neglected.  In  the  later 
periods  of  Gothic  art,  alabaster,  which  is  soft 
and  easily  worked,  came  into  use  for  monuments 
and  reredoses,  and  similar  small  works ;  and, 
still  later,  marble  was  used  a  good  deal  in  our 
English  Renaissance,  though  even  then  chiefly 
in  small  work,  such  as  monuments  and  chimney- 
pieces.  The  marbles  then  employed  seem  to  be 
chiefly  foreign,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
rarity  and  used  with  economy.  It  has  been  re- 
served to  our  own  age,  when  steam- transport  by 
land  and  sea  has  relieved  us  of  the  necessity  of 
using  only  local  materials  in  our  works,  and 
when  provincialisms  in  architecture  seem  destined 
to  give  way  before  a  more  general  interchange 
of  materials  and  modes  of  workmanship,  to  have 
marble  brought  to  our  doors  so  easily,  and  in 
such  quantity  and  variety,  that  it  fairly  takes 
its  place  as  one  of  our  building  materials. 

Now,  to  those  who  take  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  right  view  of  our  position  in  the  history  of 
art, — who  recognise  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an 
age  which  is  necessarily  eclectic ;  building  up  for 
ourselves  an  art  out  of  the  teaching,  not  of  one 
only,  but  of  many  bygone  styles,  all  more  or  less 
unsuitable, — and  who  look  forward  to  the 
development,  in  due  course,  of  a  really  modern 
art  which  will  represent  us  better, — the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  material  will  be  welcome  as  open- 
ing the  way  for  a  fresh  departure  in  our  practice. 
For  every  special  need  of  our  life  which  is  met 
and  satisfied,  and  every  new  material  which  is 
adopted  and  put  to  its  proper  use,  must  involve 
some  modification  of  the  adopted  styles  we  work 
in;  and  each  such  modification,  if  made  in 
accordance  with  true  artistic  principles,  or, 
what  is  much  the  same  thing,  common- sense, 
must  result  in  genuine  progress.  There  is  no 
need  to  urge  the  use  of  marble  on  modern  archi- 
tects. Ever  since  it  has  been  easy  to  have  it, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  demand  for  it,  and  this 
is  not  wonderful.  The  first  impulse  seems  to 
have  been  given  by  the  books  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
Mr.  Street.  Delighted  to  find  himself  allowed, 
and  even  encouraged,  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
study  of  a  branch  of  Gothic  architecture  which 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  sterner  masters  of 
Gothic  purism,  the  student  rushed  to  Italy  and 
found  there  wonders  of  colour  and  exquisite, 
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finish  of  workmanship  for  which  his  Northern 
t  raining  had  in  no  way  prepared  him.  Accustomed 
to  regard  a  4in.  marble  shaft  as  an  extravagance, 
and  an  alabaster  pulpit  or  font  as  a  matter  for 
glorification,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a 
country  where  marble  was  used  as  a  common 
building-stone.  The  sensation  with  which,  for 
the  first  time,  one  stands  in  an  Italian  church, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  St.  Lorenzo  at 
Genoa,  where  arches  and  walls  of  banded  black 
and  white  marble  are  carried  on  closely  serried 
ranks  of  massive  columns  of  deep  purplish  red, 
is  one  of  astonishment  mixed  with  incredulity. 
And  as  the  student  travels  further  and  becomes 
accustomed  to  see  marble  used  universally  for 
purposes  where,  in  his  less-favoured  land, 
common  stone  would  have  been  employed,  his 
satisfaction  grows  in  proportion  as  his  wonder 
lessens.  To  many  students  after  an  Italian  tour, 
— at  all  events,  a  first  Italian  tour, — the  return 
to  sober  stone  is  like  disenchantment,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  seize  every  opportunity  of 
using  the  material  which  has  charmed  them 
under  an  Italian  sky.  With  this  desire  I  have 
no  wish  to  quarrel.  "We  may  safely  welcome 
the  new  material  and  use  it  freely,  provided  we 
learn  to  use  it  properly  and  do  not  forget  that  it 
is  a  new  material  in  English  architecture,  and 
that  as  a  simple  consequence  its  adoption  must 
bring  with  it  new  methods  and  principles  of  de- 
sign. 

I  propose  to-night  to  touch  successively  on  a 
few  of  the  principles  of  design  by  which  the 
effects  which  we  admire  in  the  marble-work  of 
the  past  have  been  produced ;  and  to  show  how, 
by  the  neglect  of  these  rules,  we  moderns  have 
constantly  failed  to  succeed  in  making  the  most 
of  our  new  material;  and  how  we  have  some- 
times even  spoiled  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  tolerably  good  work,  by  the  improper  use 
of  a  material  which  would  have  improved  it  had 
it  been  judiciously  employed. 

The  first  thing  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  marble 
is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  merely  a  more 
beautiful  kind  of  stone,  which  may  be  used  just 
where  and  how  we  might  use  stone,  but  with  a 
correspondingly  more  beautiful  effect.  Marble 
has  other  differences  from  ordinary  stone  than 
its  superior  beauty.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
generally  much  harder,  and  to  work  it  involves 
infinitely  more  labour ;  in  the  next  place,  it  has 
a  slightly  transparent  quality,  which  requires 
special  kinds  of  design  to  make  one's  work  upon 
it  tell  distinctly ;  and  again,  in  the  case  of 
coloured  marbles,  we  have  a  totally  new  field  of 
design  opened  to  us  differing  from  any  that  mere 
stone-masonry  offers.  All  these  points  involve 
new  considerations  to  one  who  has  been  trained 
exclusively  in  the  Northern  schools  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  are  distinctly  stone  styles 
Their  deeply- recessed  orders,  undercut  mould- 
ings, and  elaborate  traceries,  the  highly-relieved 
character  of  their  decorative  sculpture,  especially 
the  naturalism  of  some  of  it,  are  all  derived  from 
the  use  of  stone,  and  are  appropriate  only  to  a 
soft,  easily-worked  material.  There  is  nothin^ 
here  to  teach  us  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
new  material.  It  is  only  from  those  who  have 
been  used  to  work  it  that  we  shall  learn  how  to 
deal  with  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  Italy  that 
the  student  must  look  for  instruction.  In  that 
country  marble  has  always  been  a  possible  and 
the  favourite  material,  and  the  true  principles 
of  working  it  have  never  been  entirely  forgotten. 
From  the  time  when  the  Gothic  or  Lombard 
builder  first  began  to  carve  rude  marble  capitals 
of  his  own  by  the  side  of  those  he  pilfered  from 
the  ruins  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  when  perfect  knowledge  and  un- 
rivalled skill  in  dealing  with  marble  seemed  to 
make  that  stubborn  material  as  plastic  as  clay  in 
the  artist's  hands,  we  find  it  employed  sensibly 
and  with  proper  economy — by  which  I  mean 
that  no  labour  was  unprofitably  spent  on  it,  and 
that  the  workman  succeeded  in  producing  the 
desired  effect  with  the  least  possible  fatigue. 
The  principles  of  work  according  to  which  this 
result  has  been  obtained  are  simply  those  by 
which  every  good  school  is  guided ;  they  are 
the  same  which,  working  under  different  con- 
ditions, produced  the  totally  different  styles  of 
France  and  England.  Decorative  sculpture 
north  of  the  Alps  owes  its  character  to  the  stone 
in  which  it  was  cut,  and  that  south  of  the  Alps 
to  the  marble  in  which  it  was  cut,  because  in 
both  styles  the  workman  recognised  and  re- 
spected the  qualities  of  the  material  he  was  at 
workupon,  and  ashe  workedin  the  direction  which 
these  qualities  suggested  to  him,  his  work  fell 


naturally  into  such  a  shape  as  best  brought  out  the 
beauty  of  his  mal  erial  with  least  labour  to  himself . 
For  instance,  the  first  consideration  of  a  sculp  - 
tor  or  mason  in  marble  would  naturally  bo  the 
hardness  of  it,  and  the  time  Ids  work  would 
occupy  him.  Every  deep  lino  in  the  foliage  of 
his  capitals  would  have,  first  of  all,  to  bo  drilled 
out  with  a  succession  of  holes,  which  would 
afterwards  be  joined  together  by  the  chisel  into 
a  regular  sinking.  This  laborious  effort  is  of 
itself  enough  to  confine  the  carver  to  a  stiff  and 
regular  mode  of  design.  Of  what  use  would  it 
be  to  him  to  think  of  imitating  the  wild  freedom 
of  the  stone  carved  capitals  of  the  North,  which 
have  all  the  rapidity  and  boldness  of  a  sketch, 
where  we  see  that  a  few  vigorous  blows  have 
sufficed  to  give  a  depth  of  shadow  that  it  would 
take  a  week  to  produce  in  marble,  and  where 
there  is  an  easy  play  and  variety  of  line  that  can 
only  be  had  where  the  chisel  travels  easily  and 
freely,  and  finishes  at  once  ?  To  imitate  this 
free  work  in  a  stubborn  material  is  an  artistic 
mistake  of  the  first  order,  of  which  examples 
are  not  wanting  even  in  old  work.  Most  of  you 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  spiral  colonnettes 
in  the  north  and  south  portals  of  Chartres 
Cathedral,  which  support,  if  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, the  statues  lining  the  jambs.  The  hollows 
of  these  twisted  shafts  are  stopped  by  exquisite 
little  bunches  of  leaves  carved  with  a  freedom 
and  grace  that  have  seldom  been  suppassed. 
They  were  evidently  struck  off  in  a  happy  vein, 
and  quickly  finished  while  the  mood  lasted, 
Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  front  of  Orvieto 
Cathedral  may  remember  the  spiral  shafts  of 
the  doorways  with  their  lovely  mosaic  inlay. 
The  architect  has  there  tried  a  similar  plan  of 
laying  natural  leaves  at  intervals  in  the  hol- 
lows of  his  shafts,  but  with  a  far  less  satisfac- 
tory result.  The  freedom  of  the  French  example 
is  entirely  wanting.  The  leaves  look  laboured 
and  heavy  and  leathery,  for  they  took  so  long 
to  work  that  all  the  zest  of  the  original  idea 
evaporated  before  they  were  one- quarter 
finished.  To  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  two  modes  of  work  in  the  two  materials,  I 
may  turn  to  the  difference  between  an  etching 
and  an  engraving.  The  etcher's  needle  travels 
sweetly  and  smoothly  over  the  varnished  plate. 
He  can  sketch  as  he  goes  on,  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  finish  his  work  a  hundred  different 
ways,  whereas  the  engraver  has  laboriously  to 
plough  out  line  after  line,  to  lay  them  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  to  work  evenly,  regularly, 
and  methodically.  Just  so  the  marble -carver. 
He  must  lay  his  lines  firmly  and  positively  in 
their  right  places,  and  work  them  out  slowly 
and  painfully.  There  is  no  rapid  sketching  for 
him;  and  therefore  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in 
those  designs  which  answer  best  with  rapid 
handling.  In  this  I  believe  we  find  one  key  tothe 
greater  conventionalism  of  the  decorative  carving 
of  Italian  art,  and  perhaps  even  to  that  of  Classic 
art  itself.  The  stiffness  of  materialled  to  stiffness 
of  design,  except  in  cases  where  labour  could  not  be 
misapplied  nor  the  sculptor's  interest  exhausted, 
asinthehumanfigure.  Itwouldnotbe  wearisome 
to  carve  a  block  of  marble  into  a  Corinthian 
capital,  or  one  of  those  conventional  capitals  of 
the  Early  Renaissance,  of  which  there  is  such 
an  infinite  variety,  because  its  very  regularity 
and  symmetrical  perfection  precludes  the  idea 
of  its  being  done  otherwise  than  with  care  and 
pains,  and  in  a  considerable  time.  Tou  are  in 
no  hurry  to  embody  your  idea  before  it  escapes 
you,  for  you  have  laid  down  your  outlines  cor- 
rectly from  the  first,  and  have  only  to  fill  them 
up.  It  is  natural  that  work  such  as  this,  which 
takes  a  long  time  and  considerable  labour, 
should  bear  the  stamp  of  laboriousness,  careful 
arrangement,  and  perfect  execution,  rather  than 
that  of  facility  and  freedom ;  and  when  the 
mechanical  labour  is  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  marble,  it  is  natural  that  a  great  part  of  the 
less  important  ornament  into  which  it  is  worked 
should  be  mechanical  too.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  frequency  in  marble  of  such  conventional 
ornaments  as  the  egg  and  dart,  and  similar  en- 
richments of  Classic  mouldings,  which  occur  in, 
Italian  work  even  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  freer  design  of  Northern  carving  is  enjoy- 
able only  so  long  as  it  can  be  cut  freely,  and  to 
carve  it  in  marble  would  be  tediousness  itself  in 
comparison  with  carving  the  more  conventional 
ornaments  I  have  named.  There  is,  however,  a 
free  outlet  for  naturalism  in  marble,  of  which 
neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  Italians  have 
failed  to  take  advantage.  It  lies  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  in  low  relief .  In  common  stone 
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considerable  relief  is  generally  necessary,  partly 
because  most  stones  have  a  coarseness  of  grain 
which  interferes  ■with  a  very  delicate  finish, 
and  partly  because  even  if  the  stone  is  fine 
enough  it  is  seldom  so  hard  as  to  make  a  low 
relief  durable  enough  to  resist  ordinary  wear. 
But  marble  is  so  fine  of  texture  that  every  touch 
tells,  and  so  hard  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
relief  may  be  safely  trusted  to  last.  I  think  no 
decorative  sculpture  shows  more  astonishing 
ability  and  more  perfect  appreciation  of  the  ma- 
terial employed  than  some  of  the  slighter 
reliefs  of  Italian  art.  Efforts  of  perfect  solidity 
and  modelling  are  produeed  with  the  relief  of  a 
bare  jin.,  and  some  of  the  finer  lines  are  actu- 
ally not  relieved  at  all,  but  marked  by  a  slight 
sinking  of  the  ground  or  incising  of  a  line  round 
them.  Here  the  labour  is  in  comparison  slight, 
and  in  the  arabesques  which  cover  the  surface 
•of  the  monuments  of  the  Renaissance  there  is  the 
utmost  ease  and  grace  and  freedom  of  line,  and  of  ten 
the  most  charming  naturalism.  But,  above  all, 
the  Italian  found  room  for  naturalism  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  figure.  There  the 
labour  required  by  the  material  suits  the  nature  of 
thesubject.  Infigure-carvingthere  isno  roomfor 
hasty  suggestive  work ;  all  must  be  complete 
and  well  studied,  and  finish  can  hardly  be 
carried  too  far.  The  superior  artistic  value  of  the 
work  also  seems  to  demand  the  most  durable  of 
materials,  marble  or  bronze,  and  to  repay  any 
expense  of  time  and  labour.  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  artist  tiring  of  work  that  he  feels  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  he  bestows  on  it. 

I  turn  now  to  another  property  of  marble 
which  distinguishes  it  from  stone — its  variety  of 
colour.  This  introduces  us  to  entirely  fresh 
considerations,  even  more  foreign  to  our  native 
styles  of  architecture  than  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  I  distinguished  two  uses  to  which  marble 
can  be  put  and  for  which  it  is  valuable : — 1.  The 
beauty  and  variety  of  colour  of  some  kinds ; 
2.  The  compactness  of  texture  and  simplicity 
of  colour  of  others.  Now,  though  from  one 
point  of  view  we  are  in  either  case  dealing  with 
the  same  class  of  materials,  from  another  point 
of  view  we  are  dealing  with  materials  of  two 
totally  distinct  kinds.  They  are  distinct  as  the 
beauty  of  form  is  distinct  from  the  beauty  o  f 
colour.  This  is  so  simple  a  distinction  that  it 
seems  at  first  sight  hardly  worth  enunciating, 
and  yet  there  is  no  more  common  error  than  to 
confuse  it.  Marble  that  is  valuable  for  its 
colour  is  valuable  for  that  alone.  Nothing  else 
ought  to  be  present  to  our  minds  when  employ- 
ing it.  To  carve  it  is,  except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, a  monstrous  violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  art.  If,  then,  a  marble,  besides  being 
coloured,  has  any  variety  of  colouring,  it  is 
absurd  even  to  work  mouldings  on  it ;  and  yet 
this  is  a  thing  that  is  done  every  day.  The 
architect  wants  a  marble  base  or  capping,  and 
fixes  his  affections  on  a  lovely  block  of  breccia 
mottled  with  yellows,  reds,  and  blacks,  on  a 
nearly  white  ground  ;  or  a  scarcely  less  beauti- 
ful piece  in  which  white  and  coloured  veins 
cross  and  recross  one  another  or  lie  obliquely 
along  the  surface.  On  this  he  works  the  rolls 
and  hollows  of  his  base,  or  the  details  of  his 
■cornice,  and  is  disappointed  to  find  the  result  is 
.not  equal  to  his  anticipations.  The  lines  of  the 
colouring  contradict  and  confuse  those  of  the 
mouldings.  One  does  not  know  which  to  look 
at,  the  lines  drawn  by  nature  or  those  cut  by 
by  the  chisel.  The  level  lines  which  are  neces- 
sary in  such  features  for  the  proper  architec- 
tural effect  are  upset  by  the  irregular  markings 
of  the  material,  and  the  beauty  of  the  markings 
themselves  is  destroyed  by  their  being  broken 
into  by  the  mouldings,  which  distort'  them  just 
•  as  a  drawing  is  distorted  when  rolled  up.  The 
-jm.'istake  is  simply  this,  that  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  designing  for  form  and 
designing  for  colour  has  been  ignored.  The 
effect  is  almost  as  bad  when  strongly-marked 
marbles,  such  as  many  of  the  Devonshire 
varieties,  are  used  for  stops.  The  effect  of  a 
flight  of  steps  (and  there  are  few  more  dignified 
features  in  architecture)  depends  on  the  regu- 
larity and  evenness  of  tho  lines,  and  tho  simple 
alternation  of  light  and  shade  in  tread  and  riser. 
-A  11  this  is  destroyed  by  veins  that  run  ob- 
liquely, and  so  distort  the  horizontal  linos,  or 
by  strongly-massed  colours,  which  interrupt 
the  simple  breadth  of  light  and  shade.  In  all 
the  instances  which  I  havo  given,  tho  architect, 
Caught  by  tho  beauty  of  the  material,  has 
thought  that  it  would  bo  sure  to  beautify  any- 


thing he  might  use  it  for,  and,  having  used  it 
for  an  improper  purpose,  he  ends  by  destroying 
both  the  form  of  the  object  and  the  beauty  of 
the  material.  No  material  is  worse  abused  at 
the  present  day  in  this  respect  than  alabaster. 
Alabaster  costs  less  than  marble  in  the  block, 
and  being  much  softer,  costs  less  in  labour,  and, 
consequently,  is  much  cheaper  as  a  material, 
and  is,  therefore,  readily  accepted  as  a  substi- 
tute. With  a  little  trouble  it  may  be  had  quite 
white ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  or  less  strongly 
veined  with  warm  brown  streaks  ;  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  this  coloured  alabaster  that  seems 
most  popular,  not  only  for  plain  work,  but  for 
sculpture.  The  absurdest  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  by  its  employment  for  groups  of  figures 
in  a  reredos,  when  the  brown  streaks  run  undis- 
tinguishingly  across  the  face  of  an  apostle  or  the 
drapery  of  a  saint,  blurring  the  features  of  one 
and  confusing  the  flowing  lines  of  the  other  in 
the  most  distracting  manner. 

The  plain  rule  for  all  kinds  of  varied  marbles 
is  that  they  should  never  be  used  except  for 
their  colour,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
most  of  their  colour.  They  should  be  used  in  flat 
slabs,  inlaid  in  panels,  like  pictures,  or  used  for 
lining  the  surfaces  of  walls  or  large  compart- 
ments of  pavements,  always  in  large  enough 
pieces  to  allow  the  variety  of  the  markings  to 
tell ;  for,  of  course,  if  they  are  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  they  will  differ  but  little  from  self- 
coloured  marbles.  One  very  sensible  way  of 
using  them  is  by  splitting  and  reversing  them, 
so  that  the  veins  and  markings  form  regular 
figures,  like  the  patterns  formed  by  a  kaleido- 
scope. This  was  very  commonly  done  in 
Byzantine  work,  and  may  be  seen  at  St.  Vitale, 
Ravenna,  and  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  also,  in 
later  times,  as  in  the  palaces  Vendramin  Calerghi 
and  Corner  Spinelli  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
designed  by  the  family  of  the  Lombardi  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Perhaps  the  only 
lawful  occasion  for  the  use  of  variegated  marble 
for  actual  parts  of  the  architecture  is  that 
afforded  by  columns.  Their  form  is  so  simple 
and  clearly  defined  that  the  irregularities  of  the 
marble  cannot  confuse  it,  and  the  cylindrical 
surface  is  as  well  adapted  for  displaying  the 
beauty  of  the  markings  of  the  marble  as  a  flat 
surface  would  be.  But  such  marbles  should 
only  be  used  iov  plain  columns.  If  the  columns 
were  fluted  the  beauty  of  the  material  would  be 
seriously  diminished.  The  rule  to  employ  a 
coloured  marble,  for  the  sake  of  its  colour  only, 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  apply  also  to  self- 
coloured  marbles,  which  have  no  variation  of 
surface.  The  instances  in  which  sculpture  can 
be  successfully  applied  to  any  but  white  marble 
are  very  rare,  even  if  they  are  admitted  to  exist 
at  all.  I  do  not  forget  the  Egyptian  figures  in 
black  stone,  porphyry,  or  granite,  nor  the  red 
marble  lions  that  carry  the  columns  of  the  Lom- 
bard porches  in  North  Italy.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  these  are  all  archaic  works  that 
stand  very  low  in  the  scale  of  sculpture,  being 
conventional  and  abstract  to  a  degree  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  imitate,  and  indeed  could  not 
imitate  without  affectation.  But  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  coloured  marbles  for  our 
more  developed  sculpture  need  not  prevent  us 
from  working  mouldings  on  it,  for  if  the  colour 
be  but  uniform  the  mouldings  are  as  well  seen 
in  one  colour  as  in  another,  or  even  as  in  white. 
For  bases,  cornices,  architraves,  and  steps, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  marbles,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Veronese 
red,  which  is  employed  with  such  good  effect 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  or  the  black,  which  gives 
such  dignity  to  many  interiors  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  coloured 
marbles,  I  would  touch  upon  another  rule,  and 
a  most  important  one ;  that  is,  to  work  with 
moderation,  and  a  limited  palette.  The  same 
rule  applies,  more  or  less,  to  all  decorative  arts. 
The  breach  of  it  has  done  more  to  degrade 
modern  glass-painting  than  anything  else. 
Seven  tints  of  glass,  I  believe,  sufficed  the 
glass-painter  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  and  with 
them,  and  no  more,  he  produced  those  miracles 
of  gorgeous  colour  which  we  see  at  Chatties, 
Bourgcs,  and  Canterbury.  A  similarly  restricted 
palotte  was  enough  for  the  wants  of  tho  artists 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
result  was  a  harmony  of  colour  and  a  sim- 
plicity of  composition  that  were  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  architectural  deco- 
ration. The  modern  glass-painters  have,  1 
believe,  tho  choico  of  about  400  diilercnt  tints, 


and  many  of  them  seem  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  liberty  of  choosing  without  restraint,  not 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  only  modern 
glass  that  is  worth  looking  at  has  been  designed 
on  totally  opposite  principles,  with  but  few 
colours  carefully  selected  and  artistically  com- 
posed. And  in  the  same  way  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  marbles  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  use  many  varieties  in  the  same  compo- 
sition. There  are  very  few  designs  for  which 
three  kinds  of  marble  would  not  be  enough,  or 
in  which  there  would  fairly  be  room  for  more. 
The  marble  screens  of  the  Low  Countries  afford 
a  good  instance  of  the  satisfactory  application 
of  this  principle.  One  of  the  finest  of  them, — 
now  removed,  unfortunately,  from  its  original 
site  in  the  cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and  pre- 
served, fortunately  for  us,  in  our  museum  at 
South  Kensington, — is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  screen  I  refer  to,  of  which  there  are  scores  in 
the  great  churches  of  the  Netherlands  and 
French  Flanders,  beginning  with  the  old  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Calais.  In  this  magnificent 
structure  there  are  but  three  marbles  employed, 
— black,  white,  and  red, — and  they  are  used 
according  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured 
to  put  before  you.  The  white  is  used  for  sculp- 
ture, the  black  (which  is  of  one  simple  tone)  for 
the  moulded  architectural  work,  and  the  red, 
which  is  variegated,  though  of  a  very  sober  tone, 
for  the  columns. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
practice  of  the  best  schools  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  working  with  moderation  and  self-restraint 
in  a  material  which  offers  so  many  temptations 
to  over-display  as  marble.  The  beauty  of  some 
of  the  variegated  marbles  is  so  great,  and  their 
colours  so  powerful,  that  they  often  exercise  a 
seductive  influence  on  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  themselves  in  the  use  of  marble,  and 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  practice  of  those 
who  have  had  more.  Caught  by  the  splendour 
of  these  more  gorgeous  varieties,  they  neglect 
the  soberer  kinds,  and  they  arrange  their  mag- 
nificent materials  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
powerful  contrasts  and  the  most  gaudy  combi- 
nations. No  marble  has  been  more  popular  in 
modern  churches  than  a  brilliant  light- green 
Irish  marble,  which  is  in  itself  of  an  almost 
hopelessly  impossible  colour  to  work  with,  but 
is  often  made  still  more  offensive  by  being 
placed  next  a  bright  red.  Such  gaudy  combi- 
nations as  these  are  enough  to  vulgarise  any 
design,  and  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  teach- 
ing of  all  the  best  schools,  which  employed  not 
only  very  few  marbles  at  a  time,  as  I  have  just 
explained,  but  generally  preferred  those  of 
soberer  colours,  and  avoided  strong  contrasts. 
Indeed,  when  one  is  new  to  the  study  of 
Italian  art,  and  when  the  first  rapture  at  the 
wealth  of  marble  that  surrounds  one  is  fresh, 
one  is  disposed  at  first  to  wonder  why  strong 
contrasts  were  so  seldom  resorted  to,  and  why, 
when  so  many  splendid  marbles  were  to  be  had, 
the  quieter  specimens  were  preferred.  A  struc- 
ture of  white  marble  will  often  be  relieved  only 
by  panels  of  pale  breccia,  as  at  the  Giant's 
Staircase  at  Venice,  selected  evidently  for  their 
light  colour  and  amount  of  white  ground.  At  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
refined  works  of  the  early  Renaissance,  the 
principal  staircase  is  designed  with  still  greater 
delicacy,  the  white  marble  being  inlaid  with 
slabs  of  a  pale  warm  grey.  In  the  presence  of 
work  such  as  this  it  is  only  the  young  or  inex- 
perienced architect  who  will  wish  for  more 
colour  and  decided  contrasts.  Those  who  have 
any  real  sense  of  art  will  soon  learn  to  appre- 
ciate at  their  true  value  these  quiet  harmonies 
and  subtle  combinations  of  tints.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  on  a  large  scale  that  the  Italian 
masters  dreaded  and  avoided  strong  contrasts. 
In  their  smaller  inlays  and  mosaic  patterns 
they  sought  brilliancy  and  distinctness,  and 
used  the  strongest  contrasts,  not  only  of  colour, 
but  of  light  and  dark.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
in  small  work  such  as  this  that  modern  men 
seem  to  chooso  marbles  that  will  not  contrast, 
and  arrange  them  so  as  to  produce  no  decided 
effect.  That  disagreeable  Irish  green,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  is  of  ton  used  next  to  a  piece  of 
pale  red,  without  that  intervening  white  or 
black  which  would  have  prevented  their  running 
together,  and  tho  result  is  a  confused  piece  of 
colour  that  has  none  of  the  brilliancy  that  is 
essential  to  design  in  moi-aie.  Tho  truo  masters 
of  mosaic  worked  in  a  very  different  way. 
They  c'.iose  strong  posith-o  colours,  the  dark 
red  of  porphyry,  and  tho  deep  green  of  ser- 
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pentino,  if  they  could  get  them,  and  almost 
always  separated  them  by  white,  or  pale  yellow. 
A  beautiful  effect  is  produced  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  stalls  at  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa  by  simply 
inlaying  a  dark  green  marble  in  the  white 
marble  of  the  inclosing  wall,  so  as  to  form  a 
pattern  in  dark  green  and  white,  of  which  the 
white  is  the  actual  material  of  the  ground  left 
between  the  dark  inlaid  pieces.*  This  kind  of 
sharp,  trenchant  design  is  the  descendant  of  the 
old  Lombard  inlaid  work,  such  as  that  in  the 
Duomo  and  San  Michele  at  Lucca,  and  San 
Miniato  at  Florence,  and  it  was  continued  in  a 
later  form  in  the  incised  work  filled  in  with 
black  marble  or  cement,  of  which  there  are 
examples  in  the  doorways  of  the  Palazzo  Com- 
munale  at  Cremona,  the  screens  at  San  Petronie 
at  Bologna,  and  some  fountains  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Here,  again, 
should  be  noticed  the  very  limited  number  of 
colours  with  which  these  mosaics  or  inlays  are 
worked.  In  the  glorious  pavements  of  opus 
Alexandrinum  which  cover  the  floors  and  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
and  innumerable  other  churches  in  Italy,  and 
whose  beauty  is  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
variety  of  pattern  and  de.-iirn,  there  are  seldom 
more  than  three  kinds  of  marble  used, — red 
porphyry,  green  porphyry  or  serpentine,  and 
white  ;  the  white,  however,  generally  cut  from 
a  marble  which  has  veins  of  other  colours  in  it, 
so  that  the  piece  which,  according  to  the 
pattern  ought  to  be  white,  is  sometimes  yellow 
ish  or  pinkish  or  grey  instead,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  variety  is  thereby  obtained,  which 
prevents  the  hardness  of  a  perfectly  regular 
mosaic.  The  patterns  thus  produced  are  inlaid 
in  a  plain  white  marble  field,  and  with  these 
simple  materials  effects  are  produced  which 
are  not  only  harmonious,  but  constantly  novel, 
each  pavement  having  its  own  distinguishing 
character,  by  which  it  can  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered, t 

I  turn  now  to  another  rule  for  the  employ- 
ment of  marble,  which  may  not  be  generally 
accepted,  but  which  seems  to  me  of  no  less 
consequence  than  the  rest.  Marble  differs  from 
stone,  not  only  by  its  superior  hardness  and  by 
its  qualities  of  colour,  but  by  its  semitrans- 
parency  and  the  polish  which  it  takes.  The 
combination  of  these  qualities,  but  especially 
the  last,  makes  it  difficult  to  use  marble  and 
stone  together  in  the  same  design.  Carving  in 
stone  must  be  free,  that  in  marble  severe  : 
design  in  stone  must  be  well  relieved,  and  ex- 
pression must  be  given  to  it  by  architectural 
features ;  design  in  coloured  marbles  must  be 
plain  and  flat,  and  characterised  by  smooth 
surfaces  of  colour;  and  on  these  grounds  alone 
the  two  materials  can  scarcely  be  used  safely 
together.  But  the  contrast  between  the  opaque 
granulated  texture  of  stone  and  the  polished 
semitransparency  of  marble  is  so  great,  and  the 
effect,  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side,  is  so 
disagreeable,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  an  educated 
eye.  If  the  marble  is  not  polished,  the  contrast 
is  more  endurable  ;  but  then,  of  course,  the  full 
beauty  of  the  marble  is  not  brought  out,  and  it 
is  no  better  than  coloured  stone.  It  is  less 
intolerable  when  marble  is  used  for  detached 
shafts,  though  even  then  it  is  a  question  whether 
simple  stone  would  not  have  been  better.  The 
instance  of  the  frequent  use  of  Purbeck  shafts 
in  our  English  cathedrals  is,  I  am  aware,  an 
authority  that  may  be  adduced  against  my  rule  ; 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  even  they  are  not 
always  an  improvement  to  the  design ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  originally  they  did 
not  stand  as  they  now  do,— stark  and  sharply- 
defined  against  white  stone,  —but  were  supported 
by  coloured  decoration  on  wall  and  pier,  which 
has  now  disappeared.  But  if  the  sober  grey  of 
Purbeck  may  be  forgiv  en,  what  shall  we  say  for 
the  multitude  of  marble  shafts  of  all  colours 
and  sizes  that  one  sometimes  sees  in  modern 
churches -"—round  the  pulpit,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
little  colonettee,  2in.  in  diameter,  and  round  the 
font  half  as  many  more,  all  of  different  kinds 
and  colours,  reminding  one  of  nothing  so  much 


Several  eximples  of  inlaid  work  similar  to  this,  in 
dark  green  and  white,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  dull  red 
as  a  third  colour,  are  illustrated  in  Warinfr's  "  Arts  con- 
nected with  Architecture  in  Central  Italy."  Plates  22 
to  30. 

+  Several  pavements  of  opus  Alexandrinum  arc  illus- 
trated in  Sir  M,  D.  Wyatt's  "  Geometrical  Mosaic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  "  [vide  plates  1  to  7, .  Restraint  in  number 
of  colours  may  also  be  obaeived  in  the  illustrations  of 
decorative  ait  in  other  materials  in  the  same  volume. 
See  also  Gruner's  "  Specimens  of  Ornamental  Art." 


as  the  samples  of  polished  drawing-pencils  in  a 
culouniKiu's  window  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  on  the 
piers  or  the  jambs  of  the  chancel-arch,  lar^re 
shafts  of  Cornish  serpentiuo  that  look  nearly 
black,  and  shine  beautifully,  all  standing  in  hard 
cold  relief  against  common  stonework,  and 
grating  on  the  nerves  by  the  disagreeable  con- 
trast between  its  dead  surface  and  softened 
outlines  and  their  glossy  polish  and  hard  positive 
forms  ?  It  is  a  safe  rule  that  marble  and  stone 
should  not  be  combined  in  the  same  design.  If 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  near  one 
another,  let  there  be  a  strong  definite  line  of 
separation,  and  let  there  be  all  marble  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  all  stone  on  the  other  ;  so  shall 
we  minimise  the  unpleasant  effect  which  almost 
always  arises  from  the  combination  of  materials 
so  different. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  which 
are  taught  us  by  the  nature  of  marble  and  the 
other  materials  which  I  have  classed  together 
with  it,  and  by  the  practice  of  those  who  have 
every  claim  to  be  considered  as  our  masters  in 
the  use  of  them.  Let  me  briefly  recapitulate 
them : 

1.  Decorative  carving  in  marble,  as,  for 
instance,  in  cornices,  capitals,  and  friezes,  where 
high  relief  and  bold  design  are  required,  should 
be  severe  and  conventional.  Naturalism  is  for 
bidden  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  material  ex 
cept  in  the  highest  subjects,  such  as  the  human 
figure,  which  repays  the  necessary  expense  of 
labour,  or  else  in  very  low  reliefs  when  the 
labour  of  execution  is  reduced  within  moderate 
limits. 

2.  Sculpture  should  be  in  white  marble,  or,  if 
in  alabaster,  only  in  such  as  is  free  from  veins  or 
stains  of  colour. 

3.  Moulded  architectural  features,  such  as 
bases,  bands,  strings,  cornices,  architraves 
abaci,  should  be  either  in  white  or  in  some  uni- 
form colour  without  markings  or  veins. 

•f.  Variegated  marbles  should  be  used  only 
for  panels  or  columns,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
plain  smooth  surfaces,  either  flat  or  curved,  so 
as  to  display  the  beauty  of  their  markings  to 
the  utmost  without  interfering  with  any  of  the 
structural  lines  of  the  architecture. 

5.  Coloured  marbles  should  be  used  in  mode- 
ration, too  great  a  variety  being  avoided,  and 
those  of  the  quieter  and  more  harmonious  tones 
preferred  for  general  use. 

6.  Strong  contrasts  of  colour  on  a  large  scale 
are  dangerous,  and  generally  incline  to  vul 
garity. 

7.  Strong  contrasts  on  a  small  scale,  as  in 
mosaics  and  inlaid  work,  are  necessary. 

8.  Stone  and  marble  should  be  kept  apart  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  how 
far,  with  these  principles  to  work  upon,  marble 
is  suitable  to  our  English  architecture.  Most 
of  the  rules  which  I  have  just  recapitulated,  and 
which  are  derived  from  observation  of  the 
material  itself,  and  the  modes  of  using  it  which 
have  been  suggested  and  taught  by  its  natural 
qualities,  seem  to  point  rather  to  Classic  than  to 
Gothic  design.  Severe  conventional  foliage, 
restraint  imposed  on  freedom  of  representing 
natural  forms,  large  plain  wall-surfaces,  and 
large  columns,  all  seem  to  belong  to  Classic 
architecture  rather  than  to  our  native  Northern 
styles,  which  delight  in  naturalism,  break  up 
the  wall-surfaces  with  variety  of  architectural 
features,  and  compose  their  piers  of  small 
clustered  shafts  in  preference  to  single  columns, 
being  in  everything  the  very  opposite  of  the 
mode  of  design  which  marble  seems  to  require. 
And,  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  already 
implied,  that  the  equalities  of  marble  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  forming  the  character  of 
Classic  architecture,  as  those  of  stone  with  that 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  very  forms  of 
Classic  mouldings,  with  their  square  reveals  and 
absence  of  undercutting,  seem  derived  frani  the 
difficulty  of  working  marble  into  hollows,  and 
the  necessity  of  right-angled  sections,  to  throw 
distinct  shadows  in  a  partially  translucent  and 
strongly-reflecting  material.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that,  unless  we  give  up  Gothic 
architecture,  we  must  give  up  the  use  of  marble  ; 
nor  even  ,that  we  must  give  up  our  Northern 
Gothic  and  aelopt  that  of  Italy,  which  is  in 
many  respects  a  marble  style.  Our  native 
Gothic  is  the  result  of  our  native  climate,  and 
our  own  natural  character ;  and  I  for  one 
believe  firmly  that  no  style  will  ever  firmly 
root  itself  among  us  which  is  not  at  bottom 
based  on  the  art  which  sprang  up  among  us 


spontaneously,  and   whi'-Ii  in  country  districts 
retained    an  obscure    lingering  existence  all 
through  the  reign  of  pure  Classicism  and  down 
to  our  own  days.    But  our  architecture  may 
still  remain  true  to  Cothic  principles  in  spite  of 
our  adoption  of  materials  and  conditions  for 
using  them  that  are  now  to  the  Gothic  of  the 
past.    For  instance,  the  art  of  the  Early  Re- 
naissance among  us  is  much  more  a  Gothic  than 
a  Classic  art.    The  mansions  of  Kirby,  Ifurd- 
wick,  and  Burleigh,  in  England,  and  those  of 
Chambord  and  Blois,  in  France,  have  nothing 
in  common  with  Whitehall  or  Versailles.  They 
are  in  principle  Gothic  buildings,  in  spite  of 
the  features  and  ornaments  they  have  borrowed 
and  adapted  from  Classical  architecture.  It 
was  not  until  the  Gothic  element  in  the  Jaco- 
bean style  dropped  out,  and  the  temptation  to 
indulge  in  the  glories  of  pure  Classic  architec- 
ture triumphed,  that  we  ceased  to  have  a  native 
style  of  our  own ;  and  we  lost  it  then  not 
because    we    carved    acanthus-leaves  in  our 
capitals,  and  made  our  shafts  to  taper,  and 
copied  the  sections  of  Classic  mouldings,  but 
because  we  adopted  the  principles  of  Classic 
construction.    Now  we  too,  like  our  forefathers 
in  the  16th  century,  have  a   choice  of  styles 
before  us.  Eclecticism  is  forced  upon  us.  Unless 
we  work  like  pedants  we  cannot  help  being  in- 
fluenced by  other  styles  than  Gothic,  even  if  we 
make  that  the  basis  of  our  work.    We  must  be 
bigots  indeed  if  we  refuse  a  noble  and  beautiful 
material  because  we  find  the  rules  for  einploj  ing 
it  to  advantage  are  different  from  those  that  are 
proper  to  the  stone  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
We  should  rather,  as  I  said  before,  welcome  it 
as  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh  departure,   as  a 
lever  for  lifting  our  modern  work  out  of  the 
groove  of  mere  imitation  of  one  style  among  the 
many  from  which  we  have  to  learn  our  lesson- 
On  our  architecture  externally  the  adoption  of 
marble  can  have  little  effect.    Our  climate  for- 
bids its  use.    Even  in  Italy  the  conglomerate 
marbles  and  breccias  become  disintegrated  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  in  England  it  would 
be  folly   to  use  them  out  of  doors.  White 
statuary  is  with  us  scarcely  more  durable,  and 
though  that  harder  kind  of  Carrara  which  for 
some  mysterious  reason  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  Sicilian  is  more  durable,  it  soon  loses 
in  the  external  air  all  the  appearance  of  marble, 
and  looks  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  any  other 
white  stone.    Coloured  marbles,  too,  are  of  little 
use  to  us  for  external  decoration ,  for  their  polish 
soon  disappears,   and  with  it  their  peculiar 
beauty,  and  they  soon  become  less  effective  than 
many  ordinary  stones  that  are  available  for  the 
same  purpose,  such  as  the  red  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  Mansfield,  the  grey  Forest  of  Dean,  the 
red  sandstones  of  Bristol  and  other  places,  and 
the  purple  sandstones  of  St.  David's,  all  of  which 
have  the  advantage  over  marble  of  durability 
under  exposure  to  an  English  climate.     But  in 
the  interior  of  our  buildings  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  marble.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  only  stone  which   is  tolerable  in  positions 
where  we  must  touch  or  brush  against  it.  The 
passion  of  the  earlier  Gothic  revival  for  showing 
honest  building  material    within   doors  has 
fortunately  run    itself    out ;    it    was  never 
warranted  by  the  usage  of  the  original  style,  and 
it  was  found  practically  inconvenient.  Our  stone 
chimney-pieces  came  off  white  on  our  clothes, 
grew  smoky,  and  could  only  be  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing or  scraping  away  the  material ;  our  stone 
fenders  became  dirty,  and  people  wore  them 
away  by  putting  their  feet  upon  them.    And  in 
more  important  architectural  features  it  was 
found  more  comfortable  to  come  into  contact 
with  wood  and  pilast-  r  than  with  bare  stone.  To 
marble,  however,  none  of  these  objections  apply. 
It  is  perfectly  cleanly  and  so  hard  that  wear  has 
little  effect  upon  it  within  doors  ;  and  though 
in  private  dwellings  its  costliness  must  prevent 
any  very  large  use  of  it,  it  need  not  exclude  it 
altogether,  while  in  public  buildings  nothing  can 
be  more  appropriate  or  beautiful  than  marble 
for  door-cases,  isolated  piers  or  pillars,  stair- 
cases, balustrades,  pavements,  and  in  more  im- 
portant buildings  linings  of  wall  sui faces,  and 
even  the  structural  members  of  the  architecture 
itself.    Of  its  suitability  to  church  architecture 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  speak,  for  one  seldom 
enters  a  modern  church  without  finding  marble 
used  somewhere,  though  not  always  with  good 
taste  and  judgment,  nor  in  the  right  place.  My 
subject  has,  perhaps,  novelty  to  recommend  it 
to  your  notice  ;  for,  largely  as  marble  is  now 
employed,  there  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  but 
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little  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  method  of 
using  it  to  any  definite  principles.  We  have 
rather  dropped  into  the  practice  of  employing 
it  as  we  think  best,  without  any  general  rules  to 
guide  us,  and,  consequently,  we  often  employ 
it  very  absurdly  and  irrationally.  It  is  time  we 
began  to  consider  the  matter  more  scientifically, 
to  apply  to  this  new  material  those  general 
principles  of  common  sense  and  utility  by  which 
we  admit  all  good  art  is  governed,  and  thereby 
to  arrive  at  some  general  rules  by  obeying  which 
we  may  avoid  mistakes  for  the  future. 


DR.     WALDSTEIN     ON  GREEK 
SCULPTURE.— II. 

THE  period  of  Greek  sculpture  preceding  the 
days  of  Phidias  formed  the  subject  of  Dr. 
C.  Walastein's  second  lecture  at  King's 
College,  Strand,  delivered  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
During  this  time  the  art  was  slowly  emerging 
from  the  difficulties  of  archaic  attempts  to 
represent  living  forms  in  a  lifeless  material. 
The  art,  as  he  had  already  stated,  had  three 
stages  :  that  in  which  the  material  itself  ob- 
truded itself  on  our  notice ;  that  in  which 
forms  of  life  were  pourtrayed  ;  and  that  in  which 
effect  of  a  breathing,  moving  life  was  exhibited 
in  these  forms.  The  earliest  forms  of  the  art 
were  carvings  on  wood,  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, remarkable  that  the  most  primitive  exam- 
ples of  sculpture  which  had  come  down  to  us, 
although  reliefs  executed  in  stone,  had  an  essen- 
tially wooden  treatment.  The  surface  was 
planed  smooth,  the  outlines  were  straight  to 
suit  a  grain,  instead  of  following  the  curves  as 
easily  executed  in  marble,  and  the  backgrounds 
appeared  to  be  peeled  or  pared  off ;  the  technic 
handling,  in  short,  was  that  of  the  carver's 
knife,  and  not  of  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and  re- 
miniscences of  the  traditional  working  in  wood 
were  very  evident.  This  might  readily  be 
noted  in  a  drawing  on  the  wall,  reproducing  a 
relief-slab  recently  found  in  Sparta  ;  it  repre- 
sented two  seated  female  figures,  and  the  pose  and 
the  whole  treatment  were  conventional  as  well 
as  rude  and  stiff.  These  characteristics  were 
not  due  to  intentional  efforts  to  gain  dignity  and 
repose,  as  was  the  case  in  Oriental  art,  but  re- 
sulted from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  carving 
in  wood  ;  first  in  modelling  in  such  a  material 
withamarked  "  grain,"  then  by  the  circumscribed 
space  afforded  in  a  tree-trunk,  and  lastly,  by 
the  brittle  and  light  substance.  All  three  com- 
bined to  induce  the  sculptor  to  represent  his 
figures  full-length  and  uprig'ht,  to  place  the 
arms  close  to  the  body,  and  plant  the  feet  toge- 
ther, and  to  avoid  unnecessary  projections  of 
limb  or  head.  But  a  series  of  inventions  and  of 
social  changes  concurred  to  remove  the  rigidity 
and  conventionality  of  treatment.  About  650 
B.C.,  the  period  of  the  30th  Olympiads,  Butades, 
or  Dibutades  of  Corinth,  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  first  to  model  the  human  form  in  clay, 
in  a  pretty  story  which  told  how  the  potter's 
daughter,  seeing  her  lover's  form  cast  in  profile 
on  the  wall,  sought  to  secure  a  permanent  re- 
cord by  a  silhouette  of  clay.  About  the  same 
time  Glaucos,  of  Chios,  invented  the  art  of 
soldering  iron  and  other  metals,  that  is, 
of  welding,  in  place  of  riveting  the  pieces ; 
and  almost  simultaneously,  Melas,  of  Chios, 
discovered  the  art  of  sawing  marble.  A  still 
more  valuable  discovery  followed  at  the  time 
of  the  50th  Olympiad,  when  Theodoros  and 
Rhoikos,  of  Samos,  found  out  the  mode  of  casting 
in  bronze..  Each  of  these  discoveries  reacted  on 
the  other,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  art  of 
sculpture  by  showing  the  artist  how  to  conquer 
the  materialistic  difficulties  of  his  art,  and 
the  ariist  was  led  to  abandon  the  traditional 
wooden  outlines  and  treatment.  By  modelling 
in  the  tractable  and  plastic  clay,  he  could  with  a 
turn  of  the  finger  alter  and  improve  his  concep- 
tion. No  longer  restricted  to  the  circular  trunk, 
he  could  saw  figures  in  a  freer  pose  from  the 
marblo  block,  and  could  by  soldering  add  arms 
to  figures.  But  the  mo?t  important  step  was 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze. 
In  marblo  sculpture  much  of  the  rougher  work 
was  necessarily  entrusted  to  assistants,  but  in  a 
bronze  statue  the  probability  was  that  we  pos- 
sessed the  exact  imprint  of  tho  master  designer's 
fingers  upon  the  clay  model,  and  an  accurate 
transcript,  therefore,  of  his  thoughts.  Tho 
progress  of  these  discoveries  combined  to  in- 
crease freedom  in  tho  handling  of  material,  and 
[uestion  arose,  Given  the  ability  to  reproduce 


similitudes  of  forms,  what  forms  shall  be  selected 
for  reproduction  ?  Gradually,  painfully,  labori- 
ously, it  was  decided  that,  out  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms  of  life  around  the  artist  he 
must  make  a  selsction,  that  he  ought  to  choose 
to  represent  those  outlines  the  uses  and  attri- 
butes of  which  were  harmonious  with  each  other, 
and  suitable  for  his  material  and  branch  of  art. 
In  all  art  there  must  be  a  greater  regularity  of 
design,  harmony,  or  symmetry,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  nature ;  but  the  highest  art  will  unite 
with  this  some  attempt  to  represent  the  ever- 
flowing  movement,  the  vitality,  the  rhythm,  of 
organic  life  ;  rhythm  must,  indeed,  be  combined 
with  symmetry  to  produce  a  pleasing  result.  In 
the  earliest  work,  the  quality  of  conventional 
symmetry  is  most  apparent ;  but  an  increasing 
amount  and  play  of  form  and  line  is  introduced 
into  the  work.  Symmetry  was  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  work  of  Sparta  and  the  Pelo- 
penesus  ;  rhythm,  the  characteristic  of  Athenian 
work,  and  it  was  the  political  combination  of 
these  schools  of  artists  which  led  to  the 
highest  results.  Drawings  were  shown  of 
early  Spartan  and  Athenian  sculpture 
to  prove  that  each  failed  to  reach  the 
ideal  from  a  different  cause.  The  transfusion 
and  mutual  advance  of  these  schools  was  brought 
about  by  various  causes  between  the  years  530 
and  470  B.C.  Three  distinct  schools  marked  the 
change :  the  most  noteworthy  artist  of  the 
school  of  Argos,  Ageladas,  represented  the  human 
figure  in  an  essentially  academic  manner,  and 
was  not  so  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  but  as 
the  teacher  of  the  more  successful  artists, 
Myron,  Phidias,  and  Polycleitos.  The  school  of 
Sicyon  (Kanachos)  was  also  an  important  one, 
and  the  third  school  was  that  of  the  island  of 
iEgina,  who,  according  to  Pausanias,  were  a 
little  hard  in  the  representation  of  the  human 
figure  ;  of  this  school  Kallon  and  Onatas  might 
be  taken  as  representatives.  The  sculptors  of 
the  last-named  school  profited  much  from  obser- 
ving the  agonistic  palestrae.  Not  only  did  the 
artists  of  this  school  learn  anatomy  and  the  play 
of  form  from  watching  the  nude  youths  of  Greece 
contending  in  the  athletic  games,  but  also 
because  statues  of  the  victors  were  required,  and 
these  required  a  different  and  more  vivacious 
treatment  than  the  statues  of  gods  pre- 
viously in  vogue.  Another  cause,  besides  the 
progress  of  invention  in  modelling  and  casting 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games, 
aided  in  the  development  of  freedom  in  sculp- 
ture, and  that  was  the  use  of  the  pediment  in 
architecture.  A  low  triangular  space  of  consider- 
able width  had  to  be  occupied  by  a  group  of 
figures,  having  an  emblematic  meaning.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  it  was  unseemly  to  place  over 
a  temple -entrance  a  row  of  upright  figures 
gradually  diminishing  in  height.  Such  a  sunk 
panel  might  indeed  have  a  deity  of  unusual 
size  in  the  centre,  but  the  sides  must 
by  filled  with  figures  looking  forward,  or 
with  rearing  horses,  and  the  extremities 
by  ciouching  or  reclining  persons.  Great  variety 
of  position  and  attitude  was  consequently  called 
for,  and  a  distinct  gain  to  the  art  resulted. 
These  varied  developments  brought  about  by 
many  causes  were  not  consecutive,  but  con- 
current in  many  parts  of  Greece  ;  there  was  a 
development  marked  by  many  relapses,  a  tide 
which  had  its  flow  and  partial  ebb,  a  progress  in 
the  representation  of  living  movement,  which 
ultimately  overshot  its  mark  in  the  restlessness 
and  contortions  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron.  On 
Friday  next  he  hoped  to  show  some  of  the  stages 
of  this  growth  of  Greek  sculptural  art  in  the 
galleries  of  the  British  Museum ;  but  he  trusted 
that  enough  had  been  said  to  show  that  the  art 
of  Phidias  did  not  spring  Minerva-like  from  a 
single  brain,  but  was  the  outcome  of  a  laborious 
birth,  of  a  childhood  marked  by  many  stages,  in 
which  a  forward  movement  was  not  always 
apparent,  and  of  a  youth  which  was  aided  m  its 
development  by  several  coincident  causes, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  distinguish  and 
classify. 



PRACTICAL  VENTILATION  AND 
WARMING  * 

rR.  JOSEPH  CONSTANTINE,  of  Man- 
JxL  Chester,  has  written  a  sensible  book  on 
this  subject,  purporting  to  be  a  contribution  to 
the  practical  knowledge  wo  possess  rathor  than  a 

•  Practical  Ventilation  and  Warming.  By  Johiumi 
(Ionstantink,  Manchester,  London:  J.  and  A.  Churchill, 
New  Burlington-street. 


treatise  on  first  principles.  There  is,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole  more  to  be  learnt  by  contributing 
facts  of  a  practical  kind  than  in  elaborating 
theories  of  ventilation,  of  which  we  have  had 
enough.  It  is,  after  all,  upon  actual  practical 
data  that  the  science  of  ventilation  can  at  all 
hope  to  be  built  up,  and  every  acquisition  of  re- 
liable information  must  be  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Constantino  deals  chiefly  with  a 
number  of  instances  where  large  buildings  have 
been  "  successfully  dealt  with,"  and  if  the  in- 
formation so  furnished  can  be  relied  upon,  the 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  guide  to  the  pro- 
fession. Among  the  illustrations  furnished  we 
find  the  Glasgow  University  scheme,  the  Lari- 
boisiere  Hospital,  Paris ;  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester  ;  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Concert 
Hall  of  the  same  city.  It  is  better  to  cull  from 
good  authorities  than  to  write  long  chapters  of 
merely  speculative  opinion ;  and  we  therefore 
can  appreciate  the  long  quotations  given  by  the 
author  from  Professor  Huxley  on  the  amount  of 
air  breathed,  and  other  useful  data  referring  to 
the  differences  observable  between  inspired  and 
expired  air,  the  quantities  of  carbon  eliminated, 
and  the  amount  of  water  given  off  from  the 
lungs ;  and  the  no  less  valuable  quotation  from 
Dr.  Angus  Smith's  work  on  "  Air  and  Rain," 
where  that  able  analyst  of  the  atmosphere  gives 
the  results  of  the  most  refined  analyses  of  the 
air,  showing  the  fine  differences  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  pure  and  variously  tainted  air  to  4 
places  of  decimals.  We  might  be  tempted  to 
examine  some  of  these  figures  and  conclusions, 
but  must  proceed  to  notice  the  work  of  the  author. 

As  Mr.  Constantine  points  out,  there  has  been 
too  much  speculation  and  theory  ;  and  perhaps 
what  is  worse,  those  who  set  themselves  up  as 
authorities  are  "  specialists  who  have  taken  up 
some  particular  cowl  or  valve,  and  are  anxious  to 
publish  its  virtues."  Passing  over  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  ventilation  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  importance  of 
plans  of  the  arrangements  introduced,  the  author 
illustrates  by  diagrams  the  plan  followed  at 
Pentonville  Prison,  now  an  old  model,  but  con- 
sidered a  successful  though  costly  scheme.  As 
many  of  our  readers  may  not  know,  the  cold  air 
is  introduced  through  flues  in  the  basement,  and 
passes  through  coils  of  hot  pipes  in  chambers 
below  the  main  corridor  into  vertical  flues  which 
convey  the  fresh  warmed  air  to  each  cell  near  the 
ceiling.  Another  set  of  flues  carries  the  vitiated 
air  away,  which  is  extracted  from  the  bottom  of 
each  cell  on  the  opposite  or  outer  side,  and  the 
current  is  increased  by  artificial  heating  on  the 
roof  below  the  central  foul  air  shaft.  The  same 
system  was  introduced  at  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, but,  as  it  appears,  unsuccessfully.  The 
class-rooms,  when  crowded,  were  so  oppressive 
that  windows  had  to  be  opened,  thus  subverting 
the  original  arrangement  which  allowed  cold 
fresh  air  to  be  supplied  to  each  class-room  be- 
sides the  warm  air.  The  abandonment  of  this 
provision  was  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
As  the  author  says,  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air 
was  needed  in  the  class-rooms  occupied  by  the 
larger  number  of  students,  which  supply  might 
have  been  secured  by  inlets  on  the  so-called 
"  Tobin  "  principle.  In  speaking  of  infirmaries 
and  hospitals,  the  author  recommends  the  com- 
bined sash  and  pivot  casement,  the  latter  falling 
inwards,  which  has  been  used  in  the  board- 
schools,  so  that  the  current  of  fresh  air  may  be 
diverted  upwards.  With  the  Sherringham 
valve,  also,  stagnation  of  air  under  the  beds  may 
be  avoided.  Captain  Galton's  stove,  or  a  warm- 
air  chamber  in  basement,  with  flues  to  the  ward, 
are  both  good  means  for  warming ;  the  last 
method  is  recommended  as  being  more  economi- 
cal. General  Morin's  system  is  illustrated  of 
having  hot-water  coils  fixed  in  the  wards  and 
corridors,  each  coil  being  encased  and  supplied 
with  a  constant  current  of  air  from  the  outside. 
The  system,  has  been  used  at  the-  Lariboisiere 
Hospital,  and  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  the 
English  plan  of  running  tho  pipes  through  the 
rooms  which  simply  warms  the  air  of  the  room. 

The  author  justly  condemns  tho  unsatisfactory 
means  used  to  warm  churches  and  chapels,  town 
halls  and  concert-rooms  ;  a  variety  of  methods, 
but  no  principle,  appears  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
variation  in  the  cost  of  wanning  such  places  is 
not  tho  least  significant  fcaturo  in  such  plans. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature in  any  building  whero  people  assemble 
from  tho  outer  air,  a  circulation  and  diffusion  of 
air  may  bo  obtained,  and  this  idea  is  illustrated 
by  reference  to  tho  system  carried  out  at  tho 
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Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  the  great  hall  of 
which  can  scat  4,000  people,  and  contains  500,000 
cubic  feet  of  air.  As  one  of  the  best  ventilated 
rooms,  Mr.  Constantine  quotes  the  description 
which  appeared  of  this  system  in  the  Building 
News  of  May  25,  1877.  It  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
— Round  the  basement  under  floor  runs  a  brick 
flue,  3ft.  by  2ft.  2in.,  supplied  with  fresh  air 
from  three  openings.  From  this  flue  18  vertical 
flues  2ft.  by  1ft.  2in.  rise  delivering'  the  air  to 
the  gallery  about  8ft.  from  floor.  The  foul  air 
is  carried  away  by  openings  round  15  sunlights 
in  the  ceiling,  communicating  with  two  flues  on 
each  side  of  hall  roof.  These  meet  at  one  end 
and  discharge  into  an  upright  shaft  7ft.  9in.  m 
5ft.  7in.,  surmounted  by  a  cowl.  For  further 
details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  description.  A 
plan  and  section  of  the  hall  show  these  arrange- 
ments. At  a  crowded  meeting  it  was  found  the 
outlet  of  air  was  9,300  cubic  feet  per  minute,  its 
temperature  being  from  180  to  208  degs.  Fahr., 
due  largely  to  the  gas  burnt.  Latterly  the  hall 
has  been  warmed  by  two  large  convoluted  stoves 
costing  £270,  placed  at  one  end,  and  the  result 
is  said  to  be  satisfactory.  About  four  hours  is 
required  to  produce  a  comfortable  temperature. 
A  lengthened  description,  with  plan  and  section, 
follows  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange  by 
Messrs.  Mills  and  Murgatroyd,  architects,  where 
the  ventdating  and  heating  arrangements  have 
been  found  simple  and  effective.  Fresh  air  is 
drawn  from  the  top  of  building  by  means  of  a 
shaft  6ft.  square  with  a  cold-air  chamber  fitted 
with  filter-cloths  at  the  bottom ;  the  warming 
has  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Constantine's  con- 
voluted stoves,  two  of  which  are  fixed  in  the 
basement.  The  warm  air  is  conveyed  by  two 
flues  which  run  the  length  of  the  central  nave, 
the  outlets  being  by  branches  in  the  plinths  of 
the  columns.  The  three  domes  are  used  as  ven- 
tdators.  The  whole  cost  of  warming  and  venti- 
lation has  not  exceeded  £550,  a  small  sum 
csrtainly.  A  similar  mode  of  ventilation  and 
warming  was  adopted  for  the  Concert  Hall  of 
the  same  city,  though  on  a  larger  scale.  A  plan 
and  section  of  the  building  are  given  ;  these 
show  lath-and-plaster  foul-air  flues  in  the  roof 
leading  to  a  ventdating  shaft,  the  vitiated  air 
being  collected  at  several  points.  A  convoluted 
stove  has  been  substituted  for  the  hot-water 
apparatus  in  the  basement,  and  a  fresh-air  flue 
introduced,  and  the  arrangement  answers  well. 

Speaking  of  theatres,  the  ventilation  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  is  described.  General 
Morin's  plan  is  adopted.  The  vitiated  air  is  ex- 
tracted through  numerous  openings  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  boxes,  passages,  and  the  risers  of  the 
steps  in  the  gallery  ;  each  pair  of  boxes  have  a 
separate  discharging  flue,  and  the  area  of  open- 
ings is  sufficient  to  allow  the  velocity  of  air  not 
to  exceed  2-3ft.  to  3  6ft.  per  second.  The  heat- 
ing apparatus  flue  pipes  are  carried  up  the 
exhaust  shafts  to  aid  the  draught.  We  quite 
agree  with  the  author,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ex- 
tract the  vitiated  air  at  the  floor  level  in  the 
risers  of  the  gallery,  as  the  occupants  seated  in  it 
must  inhale  it.  Another  of  the  engravings 
shows  a  method  of  warming  a  church,  adopted 
at  Heme  Hill,  near  London.  The  air  is  drawn 
from  the  outside  beneath  the  floor,  and  it  passes 
through  a  hot-air  chamber  with  a  convoluted 
stove,  after  which  the  warmed  air  rises  through 
flues,  and  enters  into  church  through  three 
gratings  in  the  floor  at  the  east  end.  Mr.  Con- 
stantine asks  "Why  should  not  every  church, 
chapel,  and  school  have  a  lath-and-plaster  duct 
in  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  P 
Where  there  was  a  tower  or  spire  that  would 
form  the  best  possible  exhaust  shaft."  A  small 
turret  might  be  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  absurd  to  attempt  to  warm  churches  with 
large  open  roofs  by  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  floor,  as  the  cold  upper  surfaces  create  the 
downward  current  of  air  so  often  experienced. 
The  author  alludes  to  a  variety  of  other  build- 
ings warmed  and  ventilated  on  the  system 
described,  among  them  the  Manchester  Pantech- 
nicon, a  mansion  at  Oak  worth,  Keighley,  and  the 
Arlington  Baths,  Glasgow,  and  these  examples 
are  illustrated  by  plans  and  sections.  For  houses 
a  cellar  fitted  with  a  heating  apparatus  or  con- 
voluted stove  and  a  smoke-fluo  leading  to  a 
chimney  with  branch  outlets  for  the  delivery  of 
warm  air  to  the  hall  and  chief  rooms,  are  all  that 
is  require  J.  Of  course  fire  places  can  be  dispensed 
with.  An  apparatus  with  four  deliveries  will 
not  consume  more  fuel  than  one  open  fireplace. 
We  cannot  allude  to  the  plans  shown  for  heating 
and  ventilating  baths  and  stables,  nor  enter  into 


the  concluding  sections,  which  will  bo  found  to 
contain  much  useful  information  on  air-warmers 
and  boilers,  stoves,  &c.  The  convoluted  stove, 
patented  by  Mr.  Constantine,  is  a  more  effective 
form  of  heating  apparatus  than  the  "  cockle  " 
and  "gill"  stoves,  and  when  combined  with  a 
properly-constructed  system  of  flues  and  means 
for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air,  it  affords  an  econo- 
mical means  of  wanning  and  ventilating  build- 
ings. 


REMOVAL  OF  SNOW  IN  THE  CITY. 

4  SOMEWHAT  unseasonable  report  in  the 
.J\.  present  weather  has  just  been  issued, 
namely,  that  of  the  Engineer  to  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  Col.  William  Haywood,  on 
the  removal  of  the  snow  after  the  great  storm  of 
January  18th.  Mr.  Haywood  says  the  superin- 
tendent of  street -cleansing  considers  the  fall  of 
snow  to  have  been  from  8in.  to  9in.  during  the 
18th  and  19th;  but,  to  avoid  exaggeration,  he 
takes  6in.  as  the  depth.  On  this  assumption, 
there  were,  before  compression  of  the  snow  by 
traffic,  on  the  entire  area  of  the  city,  about  half 
a  million  cubic  yards,  of  which,  about  133,000 
were  on  the  public  ways,  and  fully  70,000  of 
that  quantity  on  the  main  lines.  The  350  men 
and  boys  in  the  employ  of  the  Commissioner  were 
set  to  work  immediately  the  snow  commenced 
falling  to  keep  the  crossings  and  the  car- 
riage-way channels  clear,  and  233  extra  hands 
were  taken  on  during  the  day.  During  the 
night  the  men  were  allowed  to  rest ;  but  on  the 
second  day  a  total  number  of  1,287  men  and 
boys,  and  288  horses  and  carts  were  employed  as 
a  cleansing  staff.  The  work  was  carried  on  night 
and  day  continuously  till  the  26th,  the  average 
number  employed  being  1,429  hands,  502  horses, 
and  490  carts  ;  the  extra  hands  were  nearly  all 
adults,  and  were  engaged  for  six  hours  and  then 
paid  off,  that  being  the  amount  of  continuous 
labour  that  could  be  done  in  the  snow.  The  rate 
of  pay  was  6d.  per  hour  for  first  seven  days,  and 
subsequently  4d.  per  hour.  Supervision  was 
difficult,  but  was  carried  out  by  the  foreman  of 
street  cleaning,  the  inspectors  of  pavements,  and 
foremen  of  paving  contractors,  and  masons  from 
the  city  stone  yard. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  snow  was  carted  to 
London  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  and  there 
thrown  over  the  parapets  into  the  river  Thames. 
Large  quantities  were  deposited  upon  the  vacant 
lands,  nearly  2  acres  in  extent,  at  Golden-lane 
and  Petticoat-square.  Snow  was  deposited  on 
the  open  spaces  at  Srnithfield,  Finsbury-circus, 
and  the  vacant  land  at  Whitefriars,  and  in  all 
very  wide  streets.  Attempts  made  to  melt  the 
snow  by  sprinkling  it  with  rock-salt  failed, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  frost.  Clarke's 
apparatus  for  melting  snow  by  gas,  constructed 
in  1870,  and  used  from  time  to  time  from  that 
date,  was  brought  into  operation,  and  upwards 
of  800  cubic  yards  of  compressed  snow  were 
melted  by  it.  In  Finsbury-circus  additional 
apparatus  of  a  similar  character  was  temporarily 
fitted  up,  and  238  cubic  yards  were  melted  by  it. 
The  total  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  snow  was 
£4,254  Is.  3d. 

 C~azz^5»-0  

HAYWARD'S  PAVEMENT  LIGHTS. 

TO  Messrs.  Hayward  Brothers  and  Eckstein, 
the  .manufacturers  of  these  well-known 
lights,  much  is  due  for  having  utilised  the  re- 
flecting power  of  the  lenses,  as  well  as  combining 
them  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  gathering 
and  distributing  the  rays  of  light.  These  im- 
portant advantages  have  been  secured  without 
deteriorating  from  the  upper  surface  as  a  pave- 
ment ;  in  fact,  we  find  a  firmer  foothold  has  been 
secured  for  traffic,  and  that  there  is  no  uneven- 
ness  of  surface  which  can  harbour  dust  or  dirt. 
We  have  recently  inspected  their  own  basements 
at  74,  76,  and  78,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C., 
which  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  patent  semi- 
prismatic  lens  and  other  lights,  and  which  show, 
in  a  very  obvious  and  satisfactory  manner,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  use.  The 
basement  in  question  is  entirely  lighted  from 
the  pavement  lights  introduced  in  front,  and  is 
now  used  as  an  office.  Five  basement  or  area 
windows  have  been  thus  utilised,  which  give  as 
much  light  as  they  would  if  they  were  on  the 
upper  story  exposed  to  direct  light.  The  lights 
are  of  the  usual  size  for  ordinary  windows,  the 
prismatic  lenses  being  arranged  chiefly  on  the 
outside,   so  as  to  throw  the  rays  well  into 


the  room.  The  prisms  are  of  the  "  B  sec- 
tion," of  which  there  are  different  sizes) 
made,  and  are  fixed  alternately  with  the  diamond 
lenses  which  chiefly  transmit  overhead  light. 
Nothing  can  look  neater  or  brighter  than  these 
frames  of  lenses.  The  light  in  the  basement  is 
uniformly  distributed,  and  no  dark  corner 
visible;  in  fact,  with  windows  fitted  with  the 
prismatic  lenses,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
carry  on  any  work  in  a  basement  w  hich  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  be  too  dark  to 
work  in  without  gas.  By  using  the  "  semi- 
prismatic  lens,"  daylight  may  be  thrown  in  any 
direction  to  a  distance  of  60ft.  or  more.  The 
iron  frames  are  made  to  various  patterns  :  rect- 
angular and  hexagonal  frames  are  chiefly  in 
request,  though  any  design  or  shape  can  be  made. 
The  rectangular  frames  are  of  cast-iron,  and 
admit  of  prismatic  lenses  4in.  by  3in.,  or  4in. 
by  6in.,  or  other  size,  with  diamond  or  convex 
lenses,  or  rough  plate.  They  rest  by  a  flange 
upon  the  stone  curb.  Messrs.  Hayward  and 
Eckstein  also  manufacture  a  "cube  lens,"  6in. 
by  6in.,  for  road  traffic,  capable  of  standing  any 
heavy  or  rough  wear ;  and  their  semi-prismatic 
stall-board  lights  are  excellent  means  for  re- 
flecting a  strong  light  from  a  front  stall-board 
under  a  shop  window,  into  the  basement.  These 
vertical  frames  of  lenses  may  be  fixed  in  com- 
bination with  the  pavement  lights,  and  the 
frames  are  cast  in  ornamental  forms.  The  im- 
proved safety  coal-plates  made  by  this  firm 
combine  all  the  essentials  of  safe  fixing,  light,  and 
ventilation.  The  frames  have  a  deep  flange  or 
rim,  which  prevents  the  slipping  up  of  the  coal- 
plate  which  has  so  often  been  attended  with 
danger  and  fatal  results.  Circular  pavement 
lights  for  cellars,  subways,  &c,  are  manufac- 
tured to  all  useful  sizes,  from  lOin.  to  40in. 
diameter,  and  can  be  glazed  with  prismatic  or 
diamond- cut  lenses  ;  we  also  find  this  firm  have 
applied  the  same  principle  of  prismatic  reflecting 
lenses  to  ships'  decks,  and  several  of  them  have 
been  fixed  in  the  steamships  of  the  Orient  and 
Pacific  companies  with  excellent  results. 
Besides  lighting  our  underground  spaces  and 
vaults,  Messrs.  Hayward  have  turned  their 
attention  to  ventilation,  and  supply  Arnott's 
Boyles'  outlet,  Sherringham's  inlet,  and  other 
kinds  of  ventilators.  Hayward's  Venetian  ven- 
tilators are  useful  for  either  inlets  or  outlets ; 
they  can  be  fixed  in  any  wall  either  to  insure  a 
regulated  supply  of  air  deflected  to  the  ceiling, 
or  in  a  dry  flue  for  the  purpose  of  an  exit. 
The  louvres  are  easily  adjusted  by  a  weight  to 
any  angle,  and  various  sizes  are  kept  in  stock. 


AMERICAN  ENGINEERING. 

THE  "Proceedings  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia,"  of  which  the  second  volume 
has  appeared,  is  full  of  interesting  topics, 
chiefly  Transatlantic.  The  annual  address  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Graff,  the  retiring  president, 
occupies  the  leading  place  ;  a  phototype  of  his 
portrait  is  given.  Mr.  Graff  touches  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects — the  plan  and  route  of  the 
inter-oceanic  canal  without  locks,  proposed  by 
M.  de  Lesseps ;  the  ship  railroad  of  Captain  Eads 
to  effect  the  same  object ;  the  completion  of  St. 
Gothard  tunnel,  and  the  proposal  to,  bore  the 
Simplon,  to  shorten  the  distance  between  Paris 
and  Milan  at  least  120  miles.  The  use,  says 
Mr.  Graff,  of  drilling-machines  worked  by  com- 
pressed air  makes  these  projects  feasible.  Allusion 
is  made  also  to  the  project  of  tunnelling  under 
the  Hudson  river  by  compressed  air,  which  the 
sinking  of  caissons  for  the  piers  of  St.  Louis, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  bridges  had  proved  practic- 
able ;  the  use  of  hydraulic  pressure  for  elevators 
in  hotels ;  the  application  of  compressed  air  to 
street  railroads  and  cleansing  out  sewers ;  the 
adoption  of  rack  and  pinion  roads  on  steep 
grades;  the  means  of  transporting  tram-cars  by 
steel  wire  cables  moved  by  a  stationary  engine, 
as  at  San  Francisco  ;  the  elevated  street  roads  of 
New  York,  which  appear  to  be  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  for  safety  ;  steel  manufac- 
ture ;  electric  lighting ;  the  erection  of  movable 
dams  at  Davis's  Island,  on  the  Ohio ;  and 
other  matters.  A  paper  on  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Isthmus,  by  Col.  J.  Worrall,  discusses 
the  merits  of  the  various  routes,  and  calls 
Nicaragua  the  best,  as  it  averages  unprofit- 
able sea  navigation  and  saves  lockage.  The 
Tehuantepec  route  is  considered  far  more  costly, 
though,  all  things  equal,  it  is  thought  to  stand 
No.  1.  The  Panama  route  is  considered  less 
expensive,  but  other  objections  are  made  to  it. 
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"Strength  of  Wrought -iron  Columns,"  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Cleeinan,  member,  is  another  valuable 
contribution  to  which  we  may  again  refer. 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Ashburner  describes  the  progress 
of  the  second  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  coal.  Prof.  L.  M.  Haupt  discusses  the 
subject  of  intercommunication  in  cities,  and  the 
best  means  of  planning  streets.  The  author 
thinks  a  definite  relation  must  exist  between  the 
are  as  devoted  to  public  and  to  private  purposes,  or 
to  streets  and  to  buildings.  He  shows  clearly 
that  the  rectangular  plan  of  streets  is  wasteful 
of  distance  and  energy  to  all  persons  whose 
objective  points  are  on  the  diagonal  lines,  and 
that  every  such  individual  must  lose  42  per  cent, 
of  his  time,  distance,  and  energy  in  travelling 
between  the  termini  of  his  route.  The  author 
proposes  to  open  avenues  in  Philadelphia  on  this 
system  wide  enough  for  two  lines  of  street  cars, 
four  or  six  carriage-ways,  with  20ft.  side-walks 
well  shaded  with  trees.  It  is  calculated  these 
would  save  lj  mile  for  every  person  required  to 
move  diagonally  across  the  heart  of  the  city;  it 
would  open  up  over  12  miles  of  building  lines 
for  trade  purposes.  The  paper  is  supplemented 
by  tables  and  a  map  of  the  city,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  the  City  Surveyor. 
The  location  of  the  railroads  is  another  section 
of  the  paper,  and  various  useful  suggestions  are 
made  which  might,  to  our  English  notions,  be 
regarded  as  visionary,  or  at  least  unnecessary. 
M.  Haupt' s  ideas  might  be  very  well  extended 
to  the  improvement  of  the  streets  of  London,  as 
well  as  Philadelphia  ;  and  we  are  sure  something 
could  be  done  to  take  away  the  reproach  of 
having  so  complicated  and  bewildering  a  system 
of  railway  communication  as  we  have  here,  par- 
ticularly south  of  the  Thames.  The  distribution 
of  population  in  Philadelphia  shows  that  the 
areas  of  densest  population  form  two  zones,  one 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south,  while 
the  middle  zone  is  less  dense.  Diagonal  lines  of 
communication  are  suggested  by  the  author, 
which  would  greatly  reduce  the  distance 
travelled  of  vast  moving  populations,  besides 
saving  time  and  labour ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
annual  saviDg  to  the  entire  population  would 
amply  pay  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme, 
a  view  which  has  been  arrived  at  from  data 
certainly  of  the  most  ample  kind.  The  annual 
reports,  especially  that  of  the  Committee  on 
Land  Surveying,  and  the  notes  and  communi- 
cations may  be  read  with  interest  as  indicating 
the  activity  and  energy  of  the  engineers  in  the 
great  western  city. 


ALFRED  STEVENS  :  A  BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDY* 

rr>HE  lives  of  great  men,  including  artists,  are 
I  often  full  of  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment as  well  as  interest,  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  a  great  artist,  written  by  a  discerning 
mind,  may,  therefore,  be  of  more  value  to  the 
cause  of  art  than  a  volume  of  designs.  Mr. 
Walter  Armstrong,  the  author  of  a  biographical 
study  of  Alfred  Stevens,  the  designer  of  the 
Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
has  done  some  service  in  this  way,  and  his 
highly  appreciative  memoir  of  this  talented 
artist  will  be  read  with  welcome.  The  work  is 
a  thin  folio  of  47  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  able  designs  by  the  late  Alfred 
Stevens,  drawn  in  a  spirited  manner  by  John 
Watkins.  Into  the  biographical  details  of  this 
modern  master  we  need  not  enter,  though,  like 
many  great  artists,  Alfred  Stevens  began  in  a 
comparatively  humble  sphere,  his  father  being  a 
house -decorator,  of  Blandford,  inDorsetshire.  At 
eight  years  of  age  ho  showed  such  undoubted  skill 
with  his  pencil  and  brush,  that  his  benefactor, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy  to  study  works 
of  the  leading  schools  of  artists.  Here  he  re- 
mained nine  years,  but  his  independent  judg- 
ment iind  taste  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
influences  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  them  sub- 
servient to  his  own  ideas.  Mr.  Stevens  saw  the 
value  of  uniting  the  sister  arts,  and  making  his 
own  particular  work  adjunctive  and  accessory  to 
architecture.  Wo  need  only  look  through  this 
book  to  hco  tho  principle  and  architectural  feel- 
ing which  underlie  all  his  designs  of  a  decorative 
character.  His  design  for  a  frame  for  a  diploma 
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of  honourable  mention,  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece ;  the  calorifere ;  the  design  for  the  chimney- 
piece,  of  various  marbles,  for  the  dining-room  of 
Mr.  Holford,  Dorchester  House  ;  and  especially 
the  monument  of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul's, 
afford  undoubted  proof  of  the  architectural 
conceptions  of  the  artist.  Soon  after  ar- 
riving in  England,  Stevens  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  House  as  master.  Decorative  work 
was  now  largely  thrown  in  hig  way,  and  in  his 
hands  evinced  much  individuality  of  character. 
The  doors  and  doorway  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
Jermyn- street,  under  Mr.  Pennethorne,  are  one 
of  his  best  works,  conceived  in  a  dignified  Flor- 
entine style,  the  panels  of  which  are  filled  with 
typical  figures  of  the  Sciences,  are  in  the  highest 
style  of  sculpturesque  relief.  Stevens  adopted 
a  less  pictorial  treatment  to  Ghiberti — a  more 
structural  character  prevails.  Mr.  Armstrong 
refers  to  Stevens'  stay  in  Sheffield,  and  his  in- 
fluence over  its  School  of  Art.  He  competed  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
though  unsuccessfully,  probably  from  the  little 
sympathy  he  showed  for  Gothic.  But  the 
greatest  work  of  this  artist  was  the  design  for 
the  Wellington  Monument,  and  we  find  a  pretty 
full  account  furnished  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  competition.  It  is  well  known  many  disap- 
pointments were  experienced  by  the  artist ;  his 
model  was  approved  by  the  architects,  Professor 
Cockerell  and  Mr.  Penrose  among  the  chief,  and 
its  fitness  for  the  arch  under  which  the  monu- 
ment had  to  be  placed  was  decisive.  Stevens 
contracted  to  execute  the  work  for  £14,000,  but 
his  full-size  model  cost  about  one-third 
of  this  amount.  Coherent  in  design,  and 
the  artist's  individuality  impressed  upon 
it,  we  have  no  modern  monument  that  can 
compare  with  it.  The  altar- tomb  in  the 
choir  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paoli,  Venice,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona,  have  been 
named  as  the  sources  of  inspiration  ;  but  the 
resemblance  is  not  perfect.  The  author  briefly 
refers  to  Stevens's  design  for  the  decoration  of 
St.  Paul's.  His  mosaic  of  Isaiah  is  a  fine  con- 
ception, and  his  sketch  of  Daniel  is  highly 
spoken  of.  The  former  was  executed  by  Salviati 
in  glass  mosaic.  This  artist's  scheme  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dome,  purchased  by  the  com- 
mittee, formed  the  basis  of  Sir  F.  Leighton's 
and  Mr.  Poynter's  design  now  being  executed, 
and  which  we  have  already  described.  The 
decorationsof  Dorchester  House,  forMr.  Holford, 
are  among  the  most  noticeable  works,  many  of 
which  are  illustrated.  A  panel  for  a  mantel- 
piece in  faience  for  Messrs.  Benham  and  Sons, 
and  the  decoration  of  a  saloon  and  ceiliDg  at 
Deysbrook,  near  Liverpool,  are  among  the 
illustrations  of  the  designs.  We  may  notice  also 
a  casting  from  a  bronze  stove,  some  fire-dogs, 
and  designs  for  candlesticks,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  fertility  of  imagination,  with  a 
thorough  conception  of  decorative  character 
and  details,  worthy  of  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance.  One  of  his  best  designs  in 
the  book  before  us,  is  a  buffet  in  sculptured 
walnut,  forDorchester  House,  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  architectural  coherence  and  vigour.  Few 
artists  could  treat  surfaces  more  successfully, 
and  his  playful  outlines  and  bold  chiaroscuro  are 
equally  striking.  The  bronze  group  of  ' '  Valour 
triumphant  over  Cowardice  "  in  the  Wellington 
monument,  is  fit,  as  Mr.  Armstrong  says,  to  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  the  work  of  any  other 
sculptor,  living  or  dead.  "  His  painted  orna- 
ment shows,"  says  the  author,  "a  quick  grasp 
of  form,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  colour." 
The  arrangement  of  his  details  appear  to 
possess  an  organisation  of  their  own.  As  a 
draughtsman,  Stevens  was  equally  skilled.  His 
effective  pencil  and  water-colour  cartoons  and 
sketches  are  referred  to  by  the  author,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  could  work  simul- 
taneously with  pencil,  charcoal,  and  brush. 
Much  suggestive  information  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Armstrong's  interesting  biography. 


DURHAM  CATHEDRAL. 

CANON  GREENWELL,  at  tho  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Archajological  and  Architectural 
Society  of  Durham,  told  the  members  they  were 
in  danger  of  losing  their  cathedral.  The  cathe- 
dral was  gradually  crumbling  away.  Ho  had 
observed  that  many  of  the  mouldings  had  lotrt 
now  their  sharpness  by  this  crumbling  process, 
and  anyone  could  scrape  off  much  of  the  surface 


of  the  stones  with  his  hands.  This  destruction 
was  going  on  over  the  whole  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  unless  it  was  stopped,  and  no  measured  had 
as  yet  been  taken  to  do  so,  it  would  in  the  course 
of  years  prove  destructive  to  great  portions  of 
the  building.  This  was  very  much  to  be  deplored, 
and  they  might  naturally  ask  what  was  the  cause 
of  it.  It  was  by  exposing  the  surface  of  the 
stone  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  stones 
had  been  covered  for  many  centuries  with  white- 
wash, and  when  this  was  removed  some  sort  of 
wash  ought  again  to  have  been  applied.  A 
wash  of  lime  of  a  better  quality  than  the  ordinary 
whitewash  might  have  been  used.  At  present 
the  stone  was  liable  to  two  destructive  actions — 
one  from  the  stoves  and  the  other  from  the  gas. 
There  could  be  no  question  whatever  that  the 
stoves  and  the  gas  were  woiking  in  a  very 
injurious  manner  upon  the  stones  deprived  of 
their  protection  of  whitewash.  Under  these 
agencies  the  stone  was  constantly  being  disinte- 
grated ;  and,  unless  that  action  was  stopped,  be- 
fore long  the  building  would  be  seriously 
damaged.  This  was  a  subject  of  the  very 
deepest  importance.  He  did  not  know  that  they 
had  any  power  to  do  anything ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  .subject  would  be  brought  before  the 
attention  of  the  cathedral  authorities,  and  that 
they  might  take  the  necessary  steps.  There 
was  another  form  of  destruction  taking  place  in 
the  cathedral,  and  that  was  the  formation  of  a 
salt  upon  the  surface  of  the  ttone.  This  had 
been  going  on  for  a  great  number  of  years  in 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  and  by  this  action 
the  mouldings  put  in  about  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  were  decaying  away.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
library  would  also  take  place  in  the  cathedral 
itself.  He  had  seen  it  himself,  small  crystals 
of  a  sort  of  salt  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

AT  an  examination  held  by  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  on  J uue  the 
2nd  and  3rd,  six  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, and  the  Institute's  certificate  of  com- 
petency as  local  surveyor  was  awarded  to 
Samuel  S.  Grimley,  and  to  Arthur  Whitcombe, 
and  the  Institute's  certificate  of  competency  as 
inspector  of  nuisances  was  awarded  to  John 
Iatem  Cowderoy,  to  Joseph  Rains,  and  to  Wil- 
liam Wilkinson.  The  following  were  the  ques- 
tions submitted:  — 

examination  of  ixspector3  of  nuisances  (two  hours 
given)  . 

1.  A  nuisance  having  beenreported  to  exist  in  a  certain 
house,  what  steps  should  you  take  ?  What  is  meant  by  a 
recurring  order  ? 

2.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
with  regard  to  the  exposure  of  infected  persons  and 
things  ?  ... 

3.  Describe  the  method  of  measuring  the  available  air- 
space in  rooms.  How  much  air  space  is  desirable  !  How 
much  should  be  insisted  on  ? 

4.  How  is  water  likely  to  be  contaminated- 

fa)  In  wells  in  a  country  district  ? 
(6)  In  cisterns  in  houses  ! 
How  can  such  contamination  be  prevented  ? 

5.  Mention  the  various  disinfectants  in  common  use, 
and  state  which  you  consider  the  best  for  particular  pur- 
poses ?  Describe  the  methods  of  use  and  the  precautions 
necessary. 

6.  What  are  the  objects  of  a  water-trap?  Describe 
good  and  bad  forms  of  traps  ?  What  is  meant  by  discon- 
nection of  waste-pipes,  and  what  are  its  objects  I 

7.  Describe  the  duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
with  regard  to  food  exposed  for  sale  in  his  district  1 

8  Describe  any  manufacturing  process  which  is  liable 
to  be  a  nuisance.   How  would  you  deal  with  it  ! 

examination  of  surveyors,  paper  1  (two  hours 
given). 

1.  What  is  a  Provisional  Order  !  When  does  it  become 
law,  and  for  what  purposes  may  it  be  obtained  ? 

2.  What  are  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875  !  How  have  they  been  modi- 
tied  by  subsequent  legislation  .' 

3.  How  are  sewers  ventilated  in  towns  ?  Why  are  they 
ventilated  ?  State  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  systems  adopted,  and  criticise  those  objections. 
Illustrate  your  answers  by  sketches. 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  plans  used  for  flushing  sewers 
in  cases  where  a  sufficient  fall  is  impossible,  and  give  your 
opinion  on  their  practicability  and  sanitary  advantages. 
State  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  flushing.  To  what 
extent  does  the  admission  of  storm-wateis  into  sewers 
affect  the  question  of  flushing  ? 

5.  If  you  are  called  upon  to  report  whether  or  not  the 
connections  of  the  drainage  of  a  house  with  the  sewers 
have  been  properly  made,  in  a  town  which  has  adopted 
the  model  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
wl.at  points  would  you  more  particularly  direct  yuur  at- 
tention !   Illustrate  your  answers  by  sketches. 

6.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  excrtta  and 
slop  waters  in  villages  and  isolated  houses ! 
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EXAMINATION  OP  StIBVHTORS,  TAPER  2  (TWO  HOURS 
GIVEN). 

1.  How  is  water  filtered  on  a  large  scale  for  town  sup- 
ply ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  sketches,  and  also  state 
under  what  circumstances  such  filtration  is  likely  to 
purify  water  sufficiently  for  health  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  constant  water  service  ?  How 
may  water  become  polluted  in  places  where  this  system  is 
adopted  ? 

3.  State  the  supply  of  water  per  head  which  you  con- 
sider necessary— 

(n)  For  an  urban  district  ? 

('<)  For  a  rural  district ? 
What  propoition  of  this  is  generally  used  and  what 
proportion  wasted  ?  Which  is  the  more  economic  il  (as 
regards  the  expenditure  of  water),  the  constant  or  the 
intermittent  system? 

4.  What  amount  of  fresh  air  must  be  supplied  per  hour 
for  each  individual  for  health?  To  what  extent  and  iu 
what  manner  does  the  quantity  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
room  in  relation  to  the  number  of  occupants  ?  Explain 
by  one  example  how  your  result  is  arrived  at. 

5.  What  are  the  objections  to  "  made  s  lils  "  as  founda- 
tions for  houses  ?  What  precautions  would  you  take  in 
respect  to  them  ?  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  dampness 
in  dwellings?  How  is  dampness  tj  be  prevented  or 
remedied  ? 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  could  a  new  building  be 
condemned  as  unfit  for  occupation  ? 


N1MES  CATHEDRAL  AND  ST. 
BAUDILE. 

A TRANSFORMATION  is  in  progress  in 
the  old  cathedral  at  Nimes,  possessing 
still  a  fine,  though  mutilated,  Romanesque 
facade ;  it  was,  internally,  a  heterogeneous 
styleless  structure,  chiefly  of  the  dark  ages  of 
architecture.  The  plan  of  the  building  consists 
of  a  wide  nave,  without  aisles,  but  with  chapels 
of  some  depth  between  the  buttresses ;  and  a 
Large  choir  and  apse.  The  works  at  present  in 
hand  include  the  complete  removal  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  choir,  the  shoring  and  supporting  of 
the  vault  of  nave,  which  is  retained  (a  quadri- 
partite vault  of  loth  century),  and  the  removal 
and  reconstruction  of  the  nave  arcade,  triforium, 
aud  clerestory.  The  works  were  commenced 
two  years  ago,  and  those  to  the  nave  are 
approaching  completion ;  but  the  new  works  in 
the  choir  are  only  just  begun.  The  archi- 
tect is  M.  Revoil,  of  this  city,  a  g-entleman  well 
known  in  France  for  his  work  in  the  Roman- 
esque style,  which  he  has  of  course  adopted 
here.  As  he  expresses  a  desire  that  until  it  is 
completely  finished  his  work  may  not  be  criti- 
cised, this  short  notice  must  be  confined  to 
description. 

The  niveis,  strictly  speaking,  in  four  bays, 
but  in  that  next  the  choir,  instead  of  the  tri- 
forium and  clerestory  over  the  chapel,  the  wall 
is  set  back  to  the  outside  of  the  buttresses,  thus 
forming  a  gallery  or  pseudo- transept.  Sturdy 
three-quarter  round  vaulting  shafts,  attached  to 
flat  piers,  divide  the  bays.  The  nave-piers  are 
square,  with  attached  columns  carrying  the 
inner  of  the  two  orders  of  the  arches,  which  are 
semicircular  in  form,  and  have  only  beads  upon 
the  angles  by  way  of  moulding.  The  simple 
hollo  w  hood-mould  is  continuous,  running  hori- 
zontally round  the  vaulting  shafts  from  bay  to 
bay.  Above  this  a  triforium  of  four  round 
arches  (three  in  the  narrower  western  bay) 
resting  upon  polished  marble  shafts  of  a  rich  red 
brown  colour,  and  square  engaged  piers  at  the 
ends.  The  clerestory  is  of  single,  lofty,  round 
arched  lights,  with  shafted  jambs,  and  two 
strings  form  a  deep  band  or  frieze  between  it 
and  the  triforium,  the  capitals  of  vault-shafts 
ranging  with  the  upper  one.  The  windows  in 
transepts  are  in  two  lights.  The  west  end  is  in 
two  boll  round  arches,  one  over  the  organ  loft, 
the  other  carrying  it  over  the  entrance.  The 
choir  arch  is  also  semicircular,  and  is  empha- 
sised by  advancing  the  shafts  supporting  it 
beyond  the  general  line.  The  choir  is  to  be  of 
similar  design,  but  with  an  aisle  round;  of  this 
]iart  only  a  small  portion  is  yet  erected.  The 
exterior  is  very  little  modified,  aud,  except  the 
western  facade,  it  is  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  surrounding  buildings.  Bold  massive  but- 
tresses rise  a  little  above  the  chapel  roofs,  and 
the  new  clerestory  windows  are  contained  within 
recessed  round  arches,  with  corbels  marking  the 
springing. 

The  carved  capitals  throughout  are  very  lich, 
and  characterise  the  building.  They  are  formed 
with  combinations  of  leaflets  of  fleur-de-lis 
form,  instead  of  the  more  ordinary  acanthus, 
aud  have  been  the  subjects  of  considerable  study, 
plaster  models  in  position  being  always  used  for 
their  designing. 

In  coiiclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that  the  general  effect  is  very  promising ;  of 


course,  as  much  of  the  scaffolding  yet  remains, 
and  the  building  is  incomplete,  M.  Revoil  is 
justified  in  postponing  criticism. 

The  church  of  St.  Baudile  is  a  handsome 
building,  lately  completed,  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Cannes.  It  is  Geometrical  Gothic  in  stylo. 
The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  with  lofty  arches  and 
aisles,  a  triforium  of  three  trefoil-headed  shafted 
openings  of  very  agreeable  desigD,  grouped  with 
circular  window  of  clerestory  under  a  pointed 
arch,  whose  shafts,  running  down  at  the  side 
of  those  to  vault,  help  to  mako  an  effective 
cluster.  The  clerestory  window  is  traceried 
with  seven  ciuqucfoils.  The  vaults  are  very 
domical,  the  wall  ribs  being  stilted,  and  dia- 
gonal ribs  raised  to  the  same  springing  level, 
upon  little  shafts  standing  on  the  main  capitals, 
at  sides  of  the  massive  transverse  ribs.  The 
effect  of  this  is  very  pleasing.  The  piers  below 
are  less  satisfactory.  They  continue  in  rect- 
angular forms  the  arch  lines  above,  with  hollow 
chamfers  on  angles,  and  have  flat  corbels  instead 
of  capitals.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  weakest  point 
in  the  design  ;  it  has  the  feeling  of  a  timber, 
rather  than  a  stone,  construction. 

The  aisle  windows  are  in  two  lights,  with  tre- 
foil over.  * 

There  are  transepts  which  continue  the  design 
of  the  nave  in  the  first  bay,  and  have  the  second 
grouped  with  the  end.  This  has  a  large  five- 
light  traceried  window,  with  arcading  under, 
and  beneath  these  an  entrance  lobby  in  centre 
with  a  small  chapel  on  each  side  of  it,  the  three 
divisions  being  grouped  under  a  gallery  with 
pierced  parapet. 

The  choir  has  two  bays  similar  to  those  of 
nave,  but  narrower  (the  triforium  being  in  two 
openings  instead  of  three).  Beyond  these 
quadripartite  vaulted  divisions,  two  transverse 
ribs  ave  placed  about  5ft.  apart,  with  a  section 
of  waggon  vault  between.  This  doubling  of 
the  ribs,  with  their  shafts  and  buttresses,  is  ex- 
tremely expressive  and  effective,  both  internally 
and  externally.  The  sanctuary  beyond  is  in  one 
bay,  the  sides  being  in  two  lofty  arcades  with 
circular  window  under  the  vault,  the  lighter 
design  forming  a  transition  to  the  traceried  end. 
The  east  end  is  square  and  novel  in  design.  It 
appears,  internally,  as  one  great  window  ;  but 
the  main  divisions  and  transoms  are  so  massive 
that  the  openings  group  in  two  tiers  of  two 
light  windows  (three  in  each  tier),  and  with 
three  traceried  circles  over,  filling  the  pointed 
arch.  The  great  centre  circle,  with  twelve  cusps, 
is  a  fine  dominant  feature  ;  and  altogether  this 
bold  treatment  is  as  successful  as  it  is  novel. 

The  choir- aisles  form  two  chapels  opposite 
the  aisles  of  nave,  also  with  square  ends  ;  and 
here  again  is  a  little  novelty.  The  vestiaries 
are  beyond,  to  the  east  of  the  chapels,  and 
access  to  them  from  the  transepts  is  given  by 
narrow  passage  aisles  managed  outside  the 
chapels,  and  across  which  these  are  somewhat 
agreeably  lighted.  The  high  altar  is,  as 
usual,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  sanctuary. 

Coming  to  the  exterior  :  The  great  east  win- 
dow has  small  buttresses  between  the  three 
lower  subdivisions,  and  the  heavy  primary  forms 
of  the  tracery  are  lightened,  with  shafts  and 
roll  mouldings  upon  the  angles,  with  a  broad 
fillet  between  ;  the  subordinate  tracery  being  of 
the  usual  proportions. 

Two  octagonal  turrets  turn  the  angles  of  this 
front. 

At  the  sides  of  the  church  the  buttresses  are 
ordinary,  and  of  moderate  projection  ;  the  flying 
buttresses  to  nave  are  simple,  and  have  small 
pinnacles  rising  through  the  cornice ;  and  a 
pointed  arch  contains  each  circular  clerestory 
window.  The  transepts  have,  beneath  the  large 
windows,  entrances  of  one  pointed  arch,  moulded 
and  enriched,  but  too  much  stilted,  with  gablets 
over,  ornamented  with  carved  crockets,  &c. 
The  doorway  has  a  lintel  and  carved  tympanum. 

The  west  front  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  a 
little  slim,  perhaps,  for  their  height ;  with  five 
stories  of  openings,  the  smallest  below,  and 
finished  with  gablets  and  pinnacles,  and  spires, 
which  last  have  three  bands  of  quatrefoil  and 
trefoil  piercings.  Between  the  towers  the 
entrance  is  of  similar  character  with  those  to 
transepts,  but  larger  and  richer,  and  with  a 
trefoiled  and  shafted  gablet  on  each  side,  con- 
taining a  statue  standing  level  with  the  arch 
springing.  The  gablet  to  this  doorway  rises  in 
front  of  a  gallery  with  pierced  parapet,  and 
over  this  is  a  rotfnd  window  with  radiating 
tracery  and  pointed  arch,  flanked  by  smaller 
blank  arches  upon  shafts.    The  centre  circle  of 


the  window  has  a  clock  with  the  hours  in  the 
twelve  cusps,  a  novelty  which  has.  a  somewhat 
too  practical  air.  A  strongly  marked  string  or 
cornice  crosses  the  base  of  the  gable,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  statuo  and  canopy  standing 
clear  of  the  wall. 

Altogether  this  church  offers  many  good 
suggestions,  and  in  general  design  shows  a 
better  appreciation  of  that  vertical  character 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  Gothic 
architecture  depends,  than  do  most  modem 
French  Gothic  buildings. 

The  external  dimensions  are,  approximately, 
length,  190ft.  ;  width,  over  nave  and  aisles, 
70ft.  ;  over  transepts,  100ft.,  height  of  nave 
about  80ft. 

The  architect  is  M.  Mondet,  of  Bordeaux, 
another  of  whose  churches  was  lately  mentioned 
in  these  pages.  R.  W.  Gibson*. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  T.  Riger  Smith  is  a  candidate  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Architecture,  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  resigned  by  Professor 
Hayt-r  Lewis.  Mr.  Roger  Smith  has  had  consider- 
able experience  of  the  dulies,  having  been  appointed 
in  three  separate  sessions,  by  the  Council  of  the 
College,  to  lecture  in  the  absence  of  the  professor. 

St.  Faith's  new  parish-church  i*  about  to  be 
erected  at  Wandsworth.  The  budding  will  consist 
of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  organ- 
chamber,  tower,  and  spire,  and  vestries  beneath 
the  chancel,  and  will  be  built  of  Berkshire  press 
bricks,  a  id  Box-ground  stone  dressings.  The 
church  will  accommodate  800  persons.  Plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Pitt  Bayly,  of  Pad- 
dington. 

A  new  wing  added  to  the  "Western  Infirmary, 
Glasgow,  was  publicly  opened  on  Wednesday 
week.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Freeland  Wards, 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  original  buildings,  con- 
tains 200  beds  besides  nurses'  accommodation,  and 
cost  £40,000. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greenacre,  master  builder,  of 
Methwold,  Norfolk,  was  kil'ed  on  Friday  by  the 
fall  of  a  wooden  cradle  in  which  he  was  being 
drawn  to  the  top  of  a  windmill  which  needed 
repair. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Warmington,  near  Oundle,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  James  Kerridge  and  Sons,  of  Wisbech. 

Extensive  alterations  and  enlargements  have 
just  been  carried  out  at  the  police-court  and  police- 
station,  St.  Neot's,  Hunts.  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson  wa9 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  William  Osborne  the  builder. 

The  parishioners  of  S  waff  ham  have  just  placed 
in  the  north  side  of  chancel  of  the  parish-church  a 
stained-glass  window,  to  the  memory  of  three  chil- 
dren of  the  vicar.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Garrick- 
street,  Covent-garden. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Chard,  Somerset,  on 
Wednesday  week,  before  Mr.  J.  Thornhill  Harri- 
son, C.E.,  of  the  Local  Gjvernment  Board,  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  urban  authority 
for  sanction  to  borrow  £5,500  for  sewerage  pur- 
poses. It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  works  on  the 
sodium  process,  as  adopted  at  Taunton. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Ripley,  Derbyshire,  was 
reopened  last  week,  after  repairing  and  other  im- 
provements, carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
builder,  of  Greenwich  by  Ripley.  The  outlay  has 
been  £350. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  Grimsby, 
on  Tuesday  week,  before  Capt.  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard, 
an  inspector  of  the  Lical  Government  Board,  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  main  drainage 
for  Grimsby  and  Clee- with-Weelsby.  Mr.  Mau- 
ghan,  borough  surveyor  of  Grimsby,  explained  that 
sewers  were  to  be  co:  structed  from  his  plans,  at  a 
cost  to  the  borough  of  £9,220,  and  that  the=e 
included  a  joint  drain  on  the  boundary  of  the 
borough,  o£  which  one -third  would  be  paid  for  by 
Clee  and  two-thirds  by  Grimsby. 

A  new  Catholic  church  is  about  to  be  built  for 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  at  Hastings,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 

A  coffee  tavern,  erected  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  prison,  Borough-road,  was  opened 
by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  on  Friday.  Rows  of  houses 
in  flits  aie  in  course  of  erection  on  the  area  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  prison,  which  will  house 
about  800  families,  and  already  100  families  have 
entered  upon  occupation.  The  contractor  is  Mr  J. 
W.  Hobbs. 

The  corner-stone  of  new  girls'  board-schools  ^as 
laid  in  Tuel-lane,  Soweiby-brid^e,  on  Monday. 
Messrs.  TJtlFy  and  Gray,  of  Halifjx,  are  the 
architects. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 


BEEAGHWY,  CASTLEBAE,  COUNTY  WAYO. 

The  house  at  Breagkwy,  near  Castlebar,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Dominick  A.  Browne,  J. P.,  High 
Sheriff,  County  Mayo.  It  is  built  on  a  gently 
rising  ground  in  a  well- wooded  and  picturesque 
park,  and  commands  beautiful  views  of  the  extinct 
volcanic  mountain  Croagh  Patrick,  and  of 
Keplin,  the  highest  of  that  range  of  hills.  The 
stone  used  is  a  fine  hard  white  boulder  stone 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  finished  with 
a  broken  or  rock  face,  and  the  dressings  and 
red  sandstone  quarried  a  few  miles  away.  The 
roof  is  slated  with  Kellaloe  slates.  The  building 
has  been  some  time  in  progress,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  responsible  contractor. 
Mr.  Browne  has  had  to  make  his  own  bricks, 
burn  his  own  lime,  quarry  the  stone  himself, 
and  most  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  work- 
men in  his  immediate  employment  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  the  architect, 
Cambridge. 

LLBEAEY  INTEEIOE,  CAPTAIN  BENNETT' S  HOUSE,  AT 
MANCHESTEB. 

The  woodwork  shown  is  all  in  American  walnut 
and  black  mouldings.  The  decorative  panels  are 
done  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  have  the  materials,  colours,  fee.,  of  the  wood- 
work, curtains,  paper,  &c,  in  thorough  harmony, 
so  as  to  produce  a  unity  of  effect.  Messrs. 
Salomons  and  Ely  are  the  architects. 

THE  INTEEIOE  OP  AN  EXCHANGE — TITE  DESIGN. 

We  give  this  week  a  second  sheet  of  illustrations 
of  the  design  for  an  Exchange  interior,  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Collier,  which  was  awarded  the  Tite 
prize  by  tho  Council  of  the  Institute  this  year. 
A  full  description,  by  tho  author,  acconvpanicd 
the  first  series  of  drawings  published  iu  the 
Building  News  of  the  27th  ult. 

SKETCHES  FEOM  COUTANCES. 

Tnn  town  of  Coutances  is  built  on  the  sides  of  a 
hill,  and  the  accompanying  sketches  show  two 
of  its  steep  streets.  The  cathedral,  a  noble 
building  of  grand  proportions,  is  built  ou  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  about  tho  only  flat  portion 
of  tho  town  is  the  Place  in  tho  front  of  ,it.  One 
of  its  we.-teru  towers  is  shown  in  the  distance 
with  the  Tower  of  St.  Pierre,  a  building  of  the 
16th  and  lGth  centuries,  close  to  it;  the  other 
sketch  shows  the  choir  and  Italianised  Gothic 
tower  at  tho  crossing  of  tho  same  church. 

F.A.  P. 

THE  CHUECU  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  TEIOEY,  IIAVER- 
STOCK  HILL,  N.W. 

Tin-:  church,  mainly  built  of  brick,  in  tho  stylo 
of  the  13th  century,  consists  of  a  navo  and  choir, 


terminating  in  a  polygonal  apse,  with  lofty 
windows  of  two  compartments,  the  aisles  flanked 
with  fourteen  side-chapels,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  the  larger  Dominican  churches. 
The  interior  length  is  200ft.,  the  nave,  of  eight 
bays,  being  140ft.,  and  the  choir  GOft.  by  30ft. 
in  width,  under  one  roof ;  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  wall-plate  is  GOft.  The  roof  is  arched 
and  boarded,  with  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs. 
The  aisles  are  16ft.  in  width,  spanned  by  stone 
arches,  and  the  fourteen  lateral  chapels  15ft. 
each,  with  a  gable  and  triplet  window.  The 
arcaded  clerestory  is  supported  on  lofty  stone 
columns  and  arches,  and  has  a  light  gallery  of 
iron.  The  Lady-chapel,  built,  like  the  choir 
apse,  on  the  ashlared  walls  of  the  original  plan, 
commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Blount,  is 
approached  by  an  external  porch,  and  connected 
with  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  It  has  clustered 
columns,  stone  springers,  timber  groining,  and 
three  deeply-recessed  brick  arches  for  the  altars, 
coupled  lancet  windows,  and  six-foiled  circles 
over  them.  The  principal  front  of  the  church 
has  a  double  doorway  to  the  nave,  surmounted 
by  a  quatrefoil  for  a  sculptured  group,  and 
foliated  spandrels,  flanked  by  the  porches  of  the 
aisles ;  a  lofty  window  of  four  compartments, 
with  geometrical  tracery,  and  a  large  rose  win- 
dow in  the  gable  over,  which  is  open  to  view  in 
the  nave,  within  the  arch  of  the  roof.  The  work 
has  been  carefully  executed  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Kelly,  of  Windsor,  builder,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Buckler,  architect. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Epwoeth.— For  the  proposed  cemetery  lodge 
and  mortuary  chapel  the  Epwoith  burial  board 
have  accepted  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Masters,  of  Sheffield  and  Doncaster. 

Glasgow.  —  The  committee  on  Municipal 
Buildings  of  the  Glasgow  town  council  state 
that  the  committee  have  rpsolved  to  appoint  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  architect,  London,  and  Mr.  Car- 
rick,  city  architect,  to  advise  the  magistrates 
and  council  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  competition  by  architects  for  the  plans 
of  the  new  municipal  buildings. 

Winchcombe  Boaed  Schools. — The  Winch- 
combe  School-board  examined  on  Friday  week 
18  sets  of  designs  sent  in  for  the  proposed  boys' 
school ;  the  estimated  cost  varied  from  £660  to 
£1,700.  Nine  were  sent  by  London  architects. 
Ultimately,  the  following  eight  were  selected 
for  final  decision  :  Chatters  and  Chandon,  Chel- 
tenham, estimated  cost,  £1,070;  Medland  and 
Son,  Gloucester,  £1,000,  and  in  plainer  style, 
£700  ;  D.  Hawkins,  Cheltenham,  £1,000  ; 
Sturdy  and  Tates,  London,  £896 ;  Bevan, 
Bristol,  £890  ;  Bromilaw  and  Cheers,  Liverpool, 
£875  ;  and  W.  Lunn,  Kidderminster  and  Per- 
shore,  £660.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  the  designs  of  Medland 
and  Son,  Chatters  and  Chandon,  and  Bevan, 
were  further  selected.  Messrs.  Medland' s  more 
expensive  plan  was  proposed  for  adoption,  when 
a  member  urged  that  their  plan  ought  to  be 
ruled  out  of  court,  as  it  contained  two  class- 
rooms, and  only  one  was  asked  for  in  tho  condi- 
tions as  advertised.  If  Messrs.  Medland  were 
allowed  to  alter  their  design,  the  other  compe- 
titors ought  to  have  equal  opportunities.  In  the 
final  vote,  Messrs.  Medland' s  £1,000  design  was 
adopted,  Messrs.  Chatters  and  Chandon's  being 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 


Tho  annual  report  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
Syndicate,  Cambridge,  states  that  the  collection 
has  been  re-hung  during  the  past  year,  and  has 
been  enriched  by  two  donations— a  Madouna  and 
Child,  by  Pintuiicchio,  presented  by  Mr.  S.  San- 
dars,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Jacob's 
Dream,  by  Professor  Legros,  presented  by  the 
artist. 

The  internal  roof  of  St.  Agnes'  Church,  Kenning- 
ton-park,  is  being  decorated  in  colour  and  gilding 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 

The  South  London  Press  asks  :  Would  tho  Com- 
missioners of  tho  proposed  baths  and  washhousesat 
Streatham  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Arding,  who  has 
just  retired  from  tho  commission,  were  to  bo  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  new  building  ? 

Digby  pariah-church,  near  Sleaford,  was  reopened 
on  Tuesday  week,  after  restoration  of  the  nave, 
and  tho  addition  of  a  new  chancel.  Mr.  Kirk,  of 
Sleaford,  was  the  architect,  and  Mossrs.  Pattiusou 
were  the  contractors. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHiEOLOGUCAL 
SOCIETIES,. 

Beitish  Archaeological  Association. — The 
closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  Earl  Nelson  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  P.S.A.,  detailed  the  pro- 
gress of  arrangements  for  tho  Congress  at  Great 
Malvern,  which  will  be  held  iri  August.  Visits 
will  be  paid  to  many  places  of  interest,  and  by 
the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
two  days  will  be  spent  at  Worcester.  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
described  further  discoveries  at  the  Roman, 
station,  South  Shields,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooppell  an  inscribed  tile  found  at  Lincoln 
Mrs.  Rendle  Clay  exhibited  a  gold-beetle  from 
Yucatan,  said  to  live  to  a  fabulous  age.  Mr 
Loftus  Brock,  P.S.A.,  exhibited  a  great  number 
of  Greek  and  Asiatic  headless  penates,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  custom  still  prevalent  of  destroy- 
ing the  heads  when  discovered,  to  preserve  the 
finders,  as  they  suppose,  from  the  evil  eye.  Mr 
H.  Prigg  described  a  Roman  ring  with  an 
intaglia  found  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Mr 
John  Brent,  F.S.A.,  reported  the  discovery  of 
other  Roman  articles  at  Canterbury,  some  of 
which  were  exhibited.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew 
then  proceeded  to  describe  a  fine  collection  of 
glass  vessels  illustrative  of  the  manufacture  of 
that  material  from  comparatively  recent  times 
backward  to  a  remote  period.  Among  the 
articles  produced  were  various  works  from 
Venice,  and  some  fragments  of  Roman  glass  of 
similar  make  found  in  London,  and  showing  that 
much  of  the  ancient  Venetian  work  is  but  a 
survival  of  what  was  well  known  and  practised 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Some  examples  of 
Egyption  glass  indicated  that  the  art  was  still  of 
older  date.  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A., 
called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  glass 
mosaics  even  in  England,  and  referred  as  an 
example  to  some  of  the  pavements  at  Brading* 
Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  described 
a  Saxon  stone  cross  recently  found  during  some 
repairs  at  Bolton  Church,  Lancashire.  A  paper 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Cuming  on  "The  Repre- 
sentation of  Mermaids  in  Various  Middle-Age 
Works,"  and  a  drawing  of  a  perfect  mermaid 
from  a  stained-glass  window  formerly  in  Great 
Yarmouth  Church  was  exhibited,  while  many 
descriptions  from  old  authors  were  referred  to. 
Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A.,  reported  that  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  west  front  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
under  the  specious  plea  of  its  restoration,  had 
actually  commenced. 

Cambeidge  Antiquarian  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  30th 
ult.,  the  retiring  president.  Professor  Hughes, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  yearly  report  men- 
tioned the  continuous  growth  of  the  society, 
which  now  numbers  224  members.  There  is  a 
balance  of  £262  10s.  in  hand  to  meet  the  cost  of 
Professor  Babington's  new  work  on  "  Ancient 
Cambridgeshire"  and  other  books  about  to  be 
issued  to  members.  The  Rev.  R.  Burns,  M.A., 
Prselector  in  Archaeology,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  vice-president.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Redfern  exhibited  and  described  a  collection 
of  Medieeval  spurs  and  stirrups,  and  Mr.  Bid- 
well  showed  a  red  Romano-British  terra-cotta 
vase,  a  patera  of  Samian  ware  and  a  mortariunv 
all  recently  found  near  Ely  a  foot  beneath  the 
surface.  Sir  P.  Colquhoun  sent  a  communica- 
tion on  the  true  site  of  Dodona. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Railway  Steuctuees.— Mr.  Lindsay,  last  Friday, 
asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whethtr 
the  committee,  which  he  stated  m  the  House  of 
Commons  in  July,  1880,  was  appointed  to  consider 
what  rules  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  with 
regard  to  wind-pressure  upon  railway  structure?, 
had  yet  made  a  report;  and,  if  so,  whether  ho 
would  be  prepared  to  lay  it  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  report 
would  be  made  shortly  after  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  and  that  he  would  consider  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  lay  it  upon  tho  table. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  fhe  Bishop  of 
Chichester's  Funds,  the  following  grants  were 
made  :— St.  Matthew's  church,  Keinptown,  £300; 
St.  Luke's  church,  Albion-hill,  £250;  All  Saints 
parsonage,  Lowes,  £100  ;  Kirdford  parsonage, 
£100;  Upperton  parsonage,  Eastbourne,  £100; 
Dognor  now  church  (additional),  £100;  Newhavtu 
chapel  of  ease  (additional)  £50. 


The  Balding  J>kws.  Jun  10.  !/>/>!. 
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Bayswater. — On  Saturday  last  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
Bayswater,  was  laid.  The  building  is  of  stone, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  and  thy 
builders  are  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Early  English.  The  nave  will 
be  100ft.  long  and  49ft.  broad,  with  a  range  of 
20  clerestory  windows,  10  on  each.  side.  The 
entire  length  of  the  church  will  be  125ft.,  and 
the  breadth,  with  nave  and  arcades,  70ft.,  and 
with  the  transepts,  90ft.,  accommodating  about 
1,500  persons.  The  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  200ft.  The  cost,  including  house  and 
land  for  additional  site,  £24,000.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  church  will  ba  opened  for  Divine  service 
at  Lady-day  next. 

CAinsEiDaE. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  first 
portion  of  Selwyn  College  was  laid  on  "Wednes- 
day. The  present  section  will  accommodate  60 
students,  and  has  progressed  as  far  as  the  joists 
of  ground-floor.  It  will  be  212ft.  by  33ft.,  and 
48ft.  from  ground  to  ridge  of  roof.  The  ex- 
ternal facing  is  of  red  brick,  with  Ancaster- 
stone  dressings.  The  external  steps  and  the 
whole  of  the  staircases,  landings,  corridors,  and 
passages,  will  be  of  artificial  stone.  The  roof 
will  be  boarded  and  felted,  and  covered  with,  red 
Broseley  tiles.  There  will  be  four  floors  ;  and 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  by  March  next. 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  M.  A.,  of  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Horsman  and  Co., 
"Wolverhampton,  the  builders;  Mr.  J.Brown- 
ing, of  London,  is  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Hopcroft  is  the  builder's  representative. 
The  site  cost  £6,111  10s.,  and  the  buildings  now 
in  progress  will  cost  £15,600.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  hereafter  a  second  block  for  60  students, 
permanent  chapel,  hall,  library,  master's  lodge, 
and  kitchen. 

Ely. — The  new  buildings  of  Ely  Theological 
College  were  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
college  is  Late  Decorated  in  style,  and  consists 
of  a  chapel,  lecture  and  dining-hall,  library, 
principal's  and  vice-principal's  studies,  and 
twelve  sets  of  rooms  for  students.  The  chapel 
is  richly  furnished  by  special  gifts,  and  the 
sanctuary  is  decorated  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kempe,  who  also  executed  the  ."tained  glass  for 
one  of  the  five  windows.  The  east  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass  representing  "Christ 
Adored  by  the  Angels  and  the  Church-Workers 
in  All  Ages,"  and  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Garrick- street, 
London.  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of  London, 
was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Bardell  Brothers, 
of  Lynn,  were  the  builders.  A  subscription 
portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  representing  him 
in  a  cope,  has  been  painted  by  Guido  Schmitt, 
and  is  to  be  hung  in  the  college  library. 

Go  van. — The  new  church  being  erected  at  the 
corner  of  '  White  and  Fairfield-streets,  Govan, 
for  the  Greenfield  U.P.  congregation,  has  now 
so  far  approached  completion  that  the  memorial- 
stone  was  laid  last  Saturday.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  108,  West 
Regent- street,  Glasgow.  They  show  accommo- 
dation for  600  persons,  or,  if  galleries  be  intro- 
duced, for  800.  Of  the  Gothic  style,  in  one  of 
its  more  simple  types,  the  church  is  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles,  but  it  is  without  clerestory. 
Externally  the  walls  are  supported  by  but- 
tresses ;  and  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry. 
There  is  also  a  hall,  giving  accommodation  for 
300  persons,  together  with  session-house,  vestry, 
&c.  The  contracts  represent  a  total  sum  of 
£2,200.  Including  furniture,  and  everything 
required,  the  whole  co*t  will  not  exceed  £3,000. 

Haverfordwest. — Tho  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
reopened  the  parish- church  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
above  town  on  the  2nd  iust.,  after  the  addition 
of  an  aisle  with  organ-chamber  and  new  vestry 
and  porch  on  its  north  side.  The  following  im- 
provements and  additions  have  also  b;en  made, 
the  whole  being  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
church,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
tower  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north  wall  of 
nave,  was  rebuilt  about  twenty-five  years  back. 
New  chancel  stalls  and  fronts,  Communioa-rail, 
prayer-desks,  stone  pulpit,  chancel  arch,  east 
window  filled  with  Munich  glass  by  Mayer, 
Porritt's  hot-air  stove,  encaustic  tile  pavements 
by  Webb,  of  Worcester,  and  organ  by  Vowles 
and  Sons,  of  Bristol.  A  largo  part  of  the 
churchyard  has-  also  been  levelled  and  drained. 


The  contractor  was  Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  of  Haver- 
fordwest, and  tho  architect,  Mr.  E.  EE.  Lingcn 
Barker,  of  London,  Hereford,  and  Tenby. 

Kirkdale. — Kirkdalo  Church,  North  York- 
shire, after  having  been  in  tho  hands  of  the 
restorers  sinco  August  last,  was  reopened  on  the 
2nd  inst.  The  erection  of  this  church  (which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Gregory)  is  said  to  have  been 
antecedent  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Thero  is 
an  inscription  over  the  southern  door  of  the 
church  said  to  be  Saxon,  and  to  give  indisputa- 
ble proof  of  the  antiquity  claimed  for  the  edifice. 
Briefly  translated  the  inscription  is — "  Orm, 
Gamal's  son,  bought  St.  Gregory's  Church, 
when  it  was  all  gone  to  ruin  and  fallen  down  ; 
and  he  agreed  with  Maccan,  to  renew  it  from 
the  ground  to  Christ  and  St.  Gregory  in  Ed- 
ward's days,  the  King  ;  and  Fosti,  the  Earl. 
This  is  a  draught  exhibiting  the  time  of  day, 
while  the  sun  is  passing  to  and  from  the  winter 
solstice.  Hawarth  me  made,  and  Brand  the 
priest."  Tosto  or  Tasti,  the  fourth  son  of  God- 
win, Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother  of  King  Harold, 
was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  year  1056,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  in  1060.  The  resto- 
rations have  been  carried  out  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  S.  Crowther,  architect,  of  Man- 
chester, and  they  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Foggett,  builder,  of  that  city.  The  restoration 
of  the  chancel  has  cost  about  £600. 

Ludlow. — The  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Ludlow,  was  consecrated  on  Friday, 
June  3,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in 
August  last,  and  the  work  has  been  completed 
most  satisfactorily.  The  church  is  built  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  south  aisle,  vestry,  and  porch.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  a  future  north  aisle.  The 
timbers  in  the  roof  are  all  of  wrought  and 
moulded  pitch-pine.  The  walls  of  the  church 
are  built  of  native  Pennant  stone,  with  rock  face, 
and  square  beds  and  joints.  The  external 
dressings  are  all  of  Box  weather-stone,  and  the 
internal  dressings  of  Corsham  Down  stone.  The 
warming  of  the  church  is  provided  for  by  one  of 
Porritt's  underground  stoves  being  fixed.  The 
total  cost  of  the  church  is  about  £4,000.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  London,  was  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Wall  and  Hook,  of  Brimscombe, 
Gloucestershire,  were  the  contractors  ;  Mr.  W. 
Day  was  foreman  of  the  works. 

Quinton. — On  Whit-Monday  the  memorial 
stones  of  Bourne  College,  which  is  being  erected 
at  Quinton,  near  Hales  Owen,  by  a  number  of 
prominent  Primitive  Methodists,  were  laid.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  building  to  ac- 
commodate 120  scholars,  but  the  portion  now 
being  erected  will  provide  for  80  scholars  only, 
thus  allowing  for  future  extension.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  will  be  by  a  clock- tower  about  60ft. 
high,  forming  the  central  feature  of  the  com- 
pleted design,  but  terminating  the  portion  of 
the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  present  require- 
ments. A  school-room,  dining-room,  class-room, 
piano-rooms,  a  large  chemical  laboratory,  lava- 
tory, cloak-rooms,  &c,  will  be  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  the  first  floor  being  devoted  to  thiee  large 
dormitories,  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  The 
style  will  be  Queen  Anne,  the  walls  being  faced 
with  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  and  brick 
dressings.  The  builder  is  Mr.  E.  Walton,  of 
Baldwin-street,  Smethwick,  whose  contract  is 
£3,700j  and  the  building  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  D.  Smith  and  Son,  40,  Bennett's  Hill, 
Birmingham,  whose  designs  were  selected  in 
limited  competition. 

Wedmore. — The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Wed- 
more,  Somerset,  a  fine  specimen  of  Early  Per- 
pendicular work,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday 
week  after  restoration.  The  church  consists  of 
central  tower,  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  tran- 
septs, north  and  south  chantries,  and  also  a  Lady- 
chapel  of  later  date.'  The  rough-cast  coating 
has  been  removed  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, two  windows  and  a  doorway_  have  been 
opened  out  in  the  porch,  the  old-fashioned  high- 
backed  pews,  and  the  gallery  which  blocked  up 
the  noble  west  window  have  been  removed,  and 
the  building  reseated.  In  taking  down  the 
framing  of  the  sounding-board  over  the  pulpit, 
a  fresco  painting  representing  St.  Christopher 
bearing  the  Child  Jesus  was  re-bared.  Mr.  E. 
B.  Ferrey,  of  Spring-gardens,  London,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Sons,  of 
Glastonbury,  were  the  builders ;  the  cost  has 
been  about  £3,000. 
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SANITAET  PLUMBING  AND  PLUMBERS' 
"WORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sie, — According  to  promise  I  now  beg  to  offer 
you  a  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hellyer's  lectures  on  the  above  subject. 

Firstly. — In  preparing  leaden  pipes  to  make 
a  joint,  Mr.  Hellyer  should  have  told  the  "less 
initiated  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  ends 
before  soiling  them,  as  if  the  soil  is  put  on  a 
greasy  part,  it  will  not  stand. 

Secondly. — In  gauging  the  shaving-lines,  the 
shaving  hook  only  should  be  used,  held  in  the 
right  hand  and  the  forefinger  placed  against 
the  end  of  the  pipe ;  then  either  turn  the  pipe  or 
pass  the  hand  round  the  pipe.  The  fact  of 
using  compasses  or  such  like  contrivances  proves 
the  plumber  not  to  be  a  skilled  workman.  A 
boy  may  be  taught  this  simple  method  in  a  few 
days,  and  so  save  time  throughout  his  life. 

Thirdly. — In  my  last  letter  I  said  that  Mr. 
H.,  in  explaining  the  proper  way  to  prepare  a 
joint,  had  omitted  something  important.  I  left  it 
to  him  to  rectify  this  in  his  last  lecture  ;  but  as 
he  failed  to  do  so,  "  I  come  to  the  rescue."  No 
man  can  properly  make  a  joint  (that  he  can 
guarantee)  without  ' '  touch . ' '  Touch  is  a  tallow 
candle  rubbed  over  the  shaved  part  to  keep  it 
from  tarnishing,  and  assist  in  the  tinning.  It 
is  as  well  also  to  rub  a  little  touch  or  tallow  over 
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the  joint  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  -which,  at  least, 
will  prevent  it  from  sweating  when  the  solder  is 
coarse. 

Fourthly. —  As  regards  tinning  tbe  ends  of 
pipes  before  making  a  joint,  I  must  suggest  that 
ninety  out  of  one  hundred  joints  are  tinned  and 
•wiped  off  at  once  in  their  places.  Mr.  Hellyer's 
advice  is  the  method  usually  adopted  when  the 
pipes  are  in  awkward  places  for  shaving,  and 
•when  allowed  to  stand  for  perhaps  a  matter  of, 
say,  twenty-four  hours  ;  then,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  it  is  advisable  to  tin  the  ends  be- 
fore fixing. 

Fifthly. — Solder,  to  judge  the  quality  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  for  a  plum- 
ber to  learn  as  an  essential  item  in  the  science 
and  art  of  joint-making,  is  a  matter  that  Mr. 
Hellyrr  has  entirely  evaded  by  saying  it  can 
always  be  bought  —an  opinion  which  experience 
teaches  me  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

Allow  me  to  fill  up  this  gap  in  Mr.  Hellyer's 
lecture  by  explaining  to  the  "less  initiated" 
how  to  make  and  judge  the  quality  of  solder. 

1 .  Good  solder  usually  is  composed  of  about 
two  parts  lead  and  one  tin.  Solder  in  these 
proportions,  \s  hen  poured  out  in  thiu  strips  on  a 
dry  stone,  will  "  spot  up." 

2.  If  solder  is  too  fine  it  will  be  found  in 
•working  to  hang  to  the  cloth,  look  scratched, 
and  drop  off  in  teats  round  tbe  bottom  :  in  this 
case  add  a  little  more  lead.  (Sheet-lead  is  gene- 
rally used,  as  pig -lead  is  not  always  at  hand  ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  often  as  impure  as  any 
other,  though  sold  as  Al.  I  am  always  satisfied 
•with  a  few  "joint  hards  ;"  but  then  "  I'm  such 
a  little  silly.") 

3.  If  solder  is  too  coarse  it  will  work  dry,  arjd 
like  so  much  sawdust,  will  set  quickly,  and  break 
up  in  large  lumps.  A  little  more  tin  added, 
and  well  mixed,  will  rectify  this. 

4.  If  solder  is  burned,  which  not  uncommonly 
occurs  by  its  being  made  red-hot  a  time  or  two, 
by  heating  it  too  quickly  or  by  the  continual  use 
of  red-hot  irons,  it  will  look  black  when  cold, 
silvery  when  hot,  set  quickly,  and  work  short 
and  rotten,  though  it  will  spot  up  as  the  good 
solder  would.  Time  is  money.  Hurry  often 
wastes  time  ;  for  instmce,  solder  is  frequently 
burned  and  spoiled  by  being  heated  too  quickly. 
It  should  be  heated  over  a  moderate  fire,  and, 
where  practicable,  coal  used  in  preference  to  coke, 
as  the  latter  bums  the  solder,  and  the  sulphur 
excreted  by  the  coke  rapidly  attacks  the  lead, 
even  if  the  pot  is  covered,  and  so  converts  it  to  its 
original  state — viz.,  galena  or  sulphuret  of 
lead,  mere  commonly  known  as  ore  of  lead  or 
lead  ashes. 

Solder  kept  continually  over  a  coke  fi'e,  even 
at  a  moderate  heat,  wi'l,  so  to  speak,  unmix 
itself  ;  the  tin  will  separate  from  the  lead,  rise 
and  float  on  the  top,  and  there,  by  the  continuous 
heat,  become  impoverished  and  changed  to  what 
is  called  putty-powder,  often  miscalled  dross  or 
sulphuret  of  lead.  This  loss  of  tin  in  the  solder 
Tenders  it  poor  and  porous. 

For  this  last  reason  the  iron  should  never  be 
used  excepting  in  case  where  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  do  without  it,  and  then  only  at  a 
black  heat.  Our  best  plum'  ers,  as  also  the 
Americans,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  on  this 
point. 

Zincky  Solder. — That  which  is  usually  sold  as 
fine  solder  often  contains  all  kinds  of  b.ise  metals, 
and  should  not  therefore  be  put  into  the  pot  for 
fining,  as,  should  thtre  be  any  zinc  iu  it,  it 
alters  the  working  by  causing  the  crystallisa- 
tion to  take  place  more  quickly  accoiding  to  the 
quantity  of  zinc  employtd;  of  course,  the  shape 
of  these  crystals  is  not  the  tame  as  those  in 
solder  proper. 

Sixthly. — Overcast  Joints,  about  which  Mr. 
Hellyer  stems  to  have  a  queer  idea,  and  to  think 
that  they  arc  a  system  only  of  bygone  days,  are 
not  so  obsolete  as  he  asserts.  They  are  as  neces- 
sary as  ever,  and  in  many  cases  sound  joints 
would  not  be  made  otherwise,  fur  the  following 
reason.  There  arc  still,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  pumps,  the  wells  of  which  (not  far 
from  London)  contain  water  that  rapidly  attacks 
the  tin  in  the  solder  ;  it  is  therefore  dcsirablo  to 
use  as  little  in  making  your  solder  as  possiblo, 
to  make  a  durable  joint.  I  have,  in  somo  cases 
of  this  description,  had  to  make  joints  with  sol- 
der live  parts  lead  and  one  part  tin,  which  would 
bo  necei-sarily  very  porous,  unless  well  over- 
cast. 

Mr.  Hellyer  says  that  in  Scotland  the  short 
joints  only  are  used.  This  is  radically  wrong, 
as  both  arc  used  there,  and  many  good  London 


plumbers  use  the  short  joint.  From  "tests" 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  long  and  short  joints,  I 
am  certain  they  are  equally  strong  if  well  made. 

The  solder-collar,  or  as  Mr.  H.  says, 
"  catcher,"  should  be  fixed  by  tying  a  piece  of 
string  underneath  it,  which  will  effectually  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  solder,  whereas  the  method  of 
using  sand  or  sawdust  will  only  result  in  dirty- 
ing the  solder  that  is  saved,  so  causing  a  waste 
of  time  in  cleaning. 

The  tinning  of  flanges  before  wiping  block- 
joints  is  unquestionably  a  great  waste  of  valuable 
time,  excepting  under  such  circumstances  as 
before  mentioned.  "With  regard  to  the  tinning 
of  brass- work,  I  think  a  little  should  have  been 
said,  it  being  most  important,  and  not  generally 
understood  by  young  hands. 

Why  did  not  the  lecturer  instruct  his  audience 
in  the  art  of  making  wiped-joint-i  without  the 
use  of  "metal-pot,"  ladle,  or  iron?  Surely 
had  he  known  of  such  a  method,  he  would  have 
explained  it,  seeing  how  useful  it  is  where  the 
above-mentioned  tools  arc  inaccessible  ? 

Referring  to  this  point,  the  chairman,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  was  presented  with 
the  following  letter,  which,  being  read  aloud,  I 
was  happily  enabled  to  take  down  "a.  la  Pit- 
man." 

To  the  Chaiiman  of  the  Lectures  on  riumbing. 
Sir,— Mr.  Hellyer  having  finished  his  description  of 
joint-making,  which  we  think  incomplete  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  he  has  not  described  the  method  of  making 
wiped  joints  without  pot,  ladle,  or  iron  ;  we  hive,  there- 
foie,  as  a  proof  that  this  can  be  done,  brought  two  such 
joints  which  were  made  in  our  shop  this  afternoon  by  the 
above  method.  These  joints  were  made  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Barnes  and  myself.  Mr.  P.  J.  Davies,  thinking 
with  us  that  thi-i  process  not  being  in  general  use,  it 
migbt  be  interesting  to  your  audience,  therefore  we  beg 
to  submit  them  for  examination.  —We  remain,  yours 
faithfully,  Smith  ano  Barnes. 

The  method  of  making  these  joints  is  evidently 
but  very  little  known,  and  when  exhibited,  were 
anxiously  sought  after  for  inspection  by  the 
majority  of  the  plumbers  present,  some  of  them 
good  old  hands,  resulting  in  a  series  of  questions 
and  suppositions  as  to  how  they  could  possibly 
be  made.  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without 
thanking  you  on  behalf  of  the  A.  S  P.  for  your 
faithful  reporting  of  these  lectures,  thereby 
showing  your  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  iu 
the  trade. 

By  the  bye,  in  reply  to  Mr.  "Wright  Clarke's 
letter,  I  think  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
re-read  my  first,  that  he  will  find  he  has  in  most 
instances  endorsed  my  arg-uments.  Mr.  Buchan, 
in  his  letter,  seems  to  imply  that  I  and  my 
works  are  unknown  to  the  plumbing  trade,  and 
especially  to  himself  as  a  great  sanitary  authority. 
Now,  Mr.  Buchan,  you  date  your  letter  from 
Glasgow,  in  the  library  of  which  you  will  find  my 
Blue  Books  of  patents  bearing  the  following 
numbers  and  dates:  — 1176  of  1871,  2838  of 
1872,  1579  of  1873,  1179  of  1876,  &c,  made  by 
J.  Tylor  and  Sons,  and  even  by  men  in  your 
own  town. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  a  distinguished  sani- 
tarian as  Mr.  Buchan  has  never  heard  of  any  of 
these  patents,  which  are  used  all  over  the  world, 
nor  read  my  articles  on  plumbing? — I  am,  &c, 
P.  J.  Davies,  C.E. 


PLUMBERS'  JOINT-MAKING. — A 
NOVELTY. 

Sin, — The  following  plan  of  joint-making 
being  but  little  known  to  the  general  plumbing 
trade,  may  aflord  a  few  an  insight  to  what  was 
imant  by  my  last  letter,  which  speaks  of  making 
wiped  joints  without  solder-pot,  ladle,  or  irou. 

You  see  that  P  P  is  the  fixed  pipe  which  may 
be  cither  upright,  or  horizontal  ;  J  the  joint, 
shaped,  F  the  flime  of  a  lamp  known  as 
Cotton  and  Johnson's  spirit-lamp.  This  lamp 
is  made  as  follows: — B  is  a  small  boiler  half 
filled  with  methylated  spirit,  under  which  is  a 
small  lamp.  See  Fig.  2,  which  may  be  regulated 
by  turning  the  wheel  A,  Fig.  .' . 

Oil'  the  top  part  of  the  boiler  a  tubo  is  taken 
down  the  back  of  the  lamp,  and  its  point  bent 
to  form  a  blow-pipe.  The  lamp  being  lit  under 
the  boiler  soon  cuuscs  the  spirit  to  boil,  thus 
generating  a  very  inflammable  gas  which,  on 
being  checked  at  tho  end  of  tube,  rushes  out 
rapidly,  and  on  being  held  ngainst  the  joint  or  a 
piece  of  solder  will  melt  it.  Tho  way  to  make 
this  joint  is  as  follows: — Take  somo  plumbers' 
solder,  run  into  a  long  strip,  say  12  to  15in, 
long,  gin.  thick,  lin.  wide.  Hold  the  lain]) 
against,  the  joint  and  get  it  hot  enough  to  melt 
the  solder  which,  of  course,  is  done  by  putting 


the  solder  on  in  small  portions.  Keep  at  this 
constantly  until  you  have  sufficient  on.  You 
can  almost  shape  the  joint  with  this  strip  of 
solder.    Having  all  the  solder  on  you  require, 


keep  your  heat  up  by  twisting  or  turning  your 
lamp  round  the  joint,  then  take  a  suitable  cloth 
and  make  your  joint  in  the  usual  way. 

This,  I  think,  will  show  that  we  Society 
plumbers  have  brought  our  light  out  from  under 
the  bushel,  and  a  rather  strong  one,  too.  What 
says  your  friend,  Clarke  ?  I  should  remark  that 
Messrs.  Barnes  and  Smith  are  the  gentlemen 
you  may  thank  for  this,  as  I  am  only  a  tool  in 
the  matter.  —  I  am,  &c, 

P.  J.  Davies,  H.M.,  A.S.P. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  appearing:  in  your  valuable 
paper  from  Mr.  Clarke  on  sanitary  plumbing  he 
states  that  Mr.  Hellyer  is  the  first  man  who  has 
given  lectures  on  plumbing.  As  far  as  London 
is  concerned  this  may  be  so  ;  but  when  I  was  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  1858,  serving  my  time 
at  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Hawthorne's,. engineers, 
I  attended  a  series  of  lectures  which  were  deli- 
vered at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Insti- 
tute, on  plumbing,  explaining  how  necessary  it 
was  that  theory  and  practice  should  be  amalga- 
mated. Mr.  Clarke  should  make  inquiries  before 
making  assertions.  In  other  points  he  has  con- 
tradicted himself,  which  he  will  see  if  he  again 
reads  his  letter. 

I  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Buchan  if  a  man  is 
educated  as  a  civil  engineer  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  plumber,  is  his  first  knowledge  not  to 
ba  made  available  for  carrying  out  work  ?  I  con- 
tend that  the  double  knowledge  makes  the  best 
man  ;  I  only  wish  I  had  it. — I  am,  &c, 

J.  Maugetson-,  Engineer. 

Barnes,  June  6. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

Sir, —The  excellent  article  iu  your  last  issue 
on  the  subject  of  Specifications  should  provide 
for  many  au  architect  material  for  careful 
thought.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, is  the  frequent  cause  of  annoyance  to 
tho  three  parties  immediately  concerned,  and 
often  forms  the  groundwork  for  expensive  litiga- 
tion. 

To  my  min'l,  a  specification  attached  to  a 
carefully-prepared  set  of  drawings  should,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  architect,  enable  a  clerk  of 
the  works,  i  r  a  builder's  foreman,  possessed  of 
ordinary  capacity,  to  coniplcto  the  whole  of  tho 
intended  works  without  a  stoppage  on  account 
of  want  of  further  information;  but  this  de- 
mands on  application  of  knowledge  and  time 
which,  at  tho  present  day,  tho  average  archi- 
tect has  not  the  power  or  tho  inclination  to 
bestow. 

Tho  expressions  you  quote,  such  as  "leave 
perfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,"  very 
frcqucutly  form,  as  you  ju-tly  observe,  a  largo 
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percentage  of  the  written  words.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  find  half  the  carpenter's 
specification  taken  up  by  minute  directions  as  to 
the  exact  place  of  growth  of  the  timber,  and  the 
dire  consequences  if  certaiu  defects  which  are 
equally  minutely  described  should  be  detected  ; 
but  as  probably  not  every  architect  would,  on 
inspection,  know  it  if  by  chance  a  piece  of 
timber  did  not  come  from  either  of  the  specified 
places,  or  did  contain  many  of  the  prescribed 
defects  the  builder  ignores  all  this,  looks  for 
the  scantlings  of  the  floor  or  roof-timbers,  does 
not  find  them,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Of  course  to  write  a  good  specification,  apart 
from  the  practical  knowledge  which  it  demands, 
power  of  composition  is  an  essential  attribute  ; 
the  difficulty  of  desciibing  with  terseness  a 
complicated  item,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  its 
lucid  interpretation,  and  yet  to  contain  some  of 
the  elements  of  polished  composition,  is  some- 
times very  great ;  but  rather  than  doubt  as  to 
exact  meaning  should  arise,  I  think  that  the 
beauty  of  composition  should  give  way  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  builders'  workshops. 

Your  article  refers  frequently  to  the  bills  of 
quantities  as  adjuncts  to  the  drawings  and 
specification  ;  but  the  writer  does  not  make  it 
clear  that  the  bills  cannot  be  properly  referred 
to  unless  they  form  part  of  the  contract,  because 
they  become,  when  the  works  have  been  com- 
menced, solely  a  matter  between  the  builder 
and  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  the  architect 
should  not  be  allowed  access  to  them,  unless 
they  have  been  deposited  as  a  schedule  of 
prices,  and  then  only  at  the  final  settlement  of 
accounts.  The  disgraceful  way  in  which  archi- 
tects have  been  known  to  take  advantage  of  a 
.knowledge  of  the  prices  in  the  bills  before  the 
completion  of  the  works,  should  make  builders 
very  cautious  in  giving  the  architect  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  quantities, 
unless  they  form  part  of  the  contract. 

There  is,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  mentions, 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
to  accord  to  the  survey  or  the  privilege  of  writing 
the  specification,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  such  a  course  is  not,  on  the  whole,  desir- 
able, provided  that  attention  is  given  by  the 
architect  to  the  fact  that  considerable  additional 
labour  is  thrown  upon  the  surveyor,  for  which 
he  should  be  properly  remunerated  by  allowing 
him  at  least  his  full  commission,  and  not,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  to  give  the  surveyor  a  series 
of  double  lines  with  red  colour  between,  inter- 
rupted by  openings  representing  doors  and  win- 
dows, a  section  taken  through  a  part  of  the 
structure  showing  nothing,  instructions  to  write 
the  specification  when  the  quantities  are  com- 
pleted, and  when  th3  commission  for  the  work  is 
received,  to  hand  half  over  to  the  architect  for 
his  tremendous  share  in  the  labour. 

When  the  surveyor  does,  however,  write  the 
specification,  it  is  of  great  service  to  him  to  take 
his  dimensions  with  plenty  of  headings,  then  to 
have  a  careful  index  of  the  dimensions  made  with 
the  headings  as  far  as  may  be  under  their 
respective  trades,  and  proceed  to  write.  It  will 
sometimes  save  much  time  if  rough  notes  are 
taken  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  items, 
and  I  have  sometimes  found  it  well  to  take 
several  sheets  of  paper,  and  with  the  dimensions 
in  order,  follow  them  through  page  by  page, 
writing  the  trades  as  they  occur,  one  and  another, 
and  then  when  the  dimensions  are  exhausted  put 
the  whole  together  and  page  it.  As  you  truly 
say,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  thick- 
nesses and  sizes  should  be  carefully  specified ; 
it  is  of  service  to  the  builder  to  know  the 
exact  sizes  of  the  doors  in  the  joinery,  because  the 
intelligent  workman  can  make  a  number  of 
finishings  from  that  3ft.  by  Tin.,  or  whatever  it 
is.  The  sizes  and  weights  of  the  various  items 
of  the  plumbers'  work  are  essential,  and  the 
widths  of  gutters,  flashings,  laps,  turn-up,  &c, 
as  taken  in  the  quantities,  quite  necessary  to 
prevent  dispute.  The  points  where  wastes  and 
overflows  are  to  discharge  will  be  very  useful 
also  ;  and,  as  regards  the  door  and  window  fur- 
niture, &c,  considering  that  there  are  locks  and 
locks,  it  is,  I  think,  a  good  plan  to  give  the  p.c. 
value  of  all  such  articles,  leaving  them  for 
selection  by  the  architect ;  and  adjustment, 
either  in  excess  or  diminution,  at  the  settlement 
of  accounts. 

When  the  work  is  of  any  magnitude  it  secures 
a  very  great  saving  of  writing  if  the  sashes  and 
doors  are  tabulated  somewhat  as  follows— which 
I  have  just  given  at  random  from  a  specifica- 
tion : — 


SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  ETC. 

Position. — Third  story  ;  back  windows. 

Frame  and  Sash. — Deal  cased  frames,  oak 
sunk  and  weathered,  sills  grooved  for  iron 
tongue,  and2in.deal  moulded  sasheswithmouldcd 
horns,  double  hung  with  patent  lines,  strong 
brass  axle  pulleys  and  iron  weights. 

Finishings. — lin.  deal  wrought  framed  mitred 
and  splayed  grounds  4^in.  ■wide,  lin.  tongued 
and  staff-beaded  linings  and  backings,  3in.  by 
l^in.  architrave  moulding,  l.jin.  tongued  and 
rounded  window  board,  and  bearers  with  notched 
and  returned  ends,  and  Hin.  by  lin.  hollow 
moulding  under,  with  returned  ends. 

Furniture. — Hopkinson's  patent  brass  sash- 
fasteners. 

Glass. — 26oz.  sheet-glass  in  squares  as  shown 
on  drawing. 

DOORS,  &C. 

Position. — On  third  story  generally. 

Door. — 2in.  deal  four-panel,  moulded  both 
sides,  3ft.  x  7ft. 

Finishings. — If  de?,l,  double  rebated  and 
double  beaded  jamb  linings  and  backings  ;  lin. 
framed,  mitred  and  splayed  grounds,  4|ft. 
wide,  and  3  x   ljft.  architrave  moulding. 

Furniture. — 4in.  butts,  7in.  mortice  locks, 
with  white  and  gold  furniture,  two  long  and 
two  short  white  and  gold  finger  plates. 

Glass. — When  sash  doors. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  to  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  specification  may  be  ascribed 
half  the  troubles  which  beset  architects,  and 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  architect 
takes  out  his  own  quantities,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  item  in  the  bills  which  will  not 
bear  at  least  three  different  interpretations,  and 
when  he,  having  written  the  bills,  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  him,  tell  what  they  mean  ;  and  then, 
on  thatfirmbasis,  heproceeds  to  write  the  speci- 
fication, not  two  consecutive  sentences  of 
which  are  either  grammatical  or  intelligible, 
who  can  wonder  that  difficulties  arise  ?  But 
the  enterprising  architect  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  reputation  for  securing  a  cheap  building,  which 
has  been  so  obtained  partly  at  the  expense  of 
his  employer,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
builder,  endeavours  to— and,  unfortunately, 
sometimes  succeeds — protect  his  client  from  the 
consequences  of  this  nefarious  proceeding  by  in- 
serting clauses  in  the  conditions  to  the  effect  that 
whether  the  works  required  to  complete  the  build- 
ing  are  or  are  notshownon  the  drawings  or  de- 
scribed in  the  specification,  the  builder's  tender  is 
to  be  taken  to  include  all  such  works  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  so  been  shown  or  described, 
and  then  finally  shields  himself  under  the  no  less 
questionable  clause  of  making  himself  the  sole 
arbitrator  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties ;  the  secret  of  it  all  being 
that  he  is  dishonest,  or  that  he  has  not  given  the 
necessary  time  for  a  thorough  exposition  of  all 
the  necessary  works.  He  is  afraid  of  facing  a 
severe  client  with  an  application  to  pay  the 
builder  the  extras  which  are  due,  so  he  closes 
the  matter  with  hundreds  of  pounds  retained  in 
the  pockets  of  his  client,  and  paid  out  of  those 
of  the  builder;  and  even  if  he  were  properly 
anxious  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  face  of  the 
contract  he  has  framed,  his  legal-minded  client 
will  not  allow  him  to  certify  for  a  shilling  more 
than  the  contract  carries,  and  so  the  builder 
goes  to  the  wall. 

But,  Sir,  builders  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  are  fools  enough  to  sign  any  con- 
tract whatsoever  which  delegates  to  a  necessarily 
prejudiced  party,  a  decision  from  which  they 
have  scarcely  an  appeal,  and  if  you  take  up  the 
subject  of  Conditions  of  Contract,  as  you  have 
intimated,  I  hope  that  you  will  caution  builders 
against  signing  any  contract  which  does  not 
contain  some  such  arbitration  clause  as  that 
attached  to  the  Conditions  of  Contract  agreed  to 
by  the  London  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — I  am, 
&c,  Wm.  Woodward. 

BUILDING-STONES. 

Sir, — Those  who  read  your  excellent  publica- 
tion with  a  view  of  learning  something  about 
the  building  stones  of  the  country  must  be  sorely 
puzzled  at  the  variety  of  opinions  expressed 
about  them.  As  a  West-Countryman  who  knows 
something  about  stones  practically— who  has 
had  the  working  of  various  sorts  of  stone  under 
his  observation  for  many  years — who  has  worked 
stone  by  his  own  hands,  who  has  examined 
many  ancient  buildings  in  the  counties  of 


Dorset,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  to  learn  what  he 
could  about  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built, 
I  must  say  I  am  greatly  astonished  at  what  has 
been  said  about  certain  stones.  If  a^-one  with 
"half  an  eye  "  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
with  common  care,  and  common  si  use,  the  dif- 
ferent quarries  in  the  West  of  England,  &nd 
the  principal  ancient  buildings  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  quarries  is  found,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is 
the  best  and  most  durable  stone  for  any 
important  building.  I  will  not  venture  to  (-.ay 
which  stone  I  know  to  be  the  best ;  but  when  I 
see  a  London  architect  get  up  a  pamphlet  to 
"  whitewash  "  what  is  well  known  as  the  poorest 
buileling  stone  in  substance  and  in  appearance  that 
can  be  got,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  "Beer-stone,"  says  Mr.  Masey, 
"  for  exterior  purposes  is  better  than  many,  and 
equal  to  any."  (!)  It  is  evident  that  this  pro- 
phet was  not  asked  to  curte  this  stone.  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  remark  carries  its  own  con- 
demnation. It  is  stated  that  Exeter  Cathedral 
was  built  of  this  chalk  from  Beer  cliffs.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  look  closely  at  the  eastern  part 
of  this  building,  but  I  have  examined  the  nave 
outside  and  inside.  There  is  no  Beer  stone  in 
the  outside,  unless  it  is  decayed  out  of  all  shape 
and  form.  The  principal  parts  of  the  building 
appear  to  be  built  of  Caen  stone  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  some  coarse-grained,  very  durable 
oolite  of  a  very  effective  appearance.  This 
coarse  oolite  is  seen  in  all  parts  requiring  great 
strength.  It  is  found  in  the  responds  of  the 
tower,  in  the  windows  and  projecting  seats  to 
piers  of  arcades,  ashlaring,  &c.  Mr.  Masey 
speaks  of  inferior  stonework  of  old  buildings,  as 
if  it  were  usual  to  find  it  in  a  decayed  state  ! 
This  looks  as  if  he  had  some  interest  in  finding 
merits  in  the  stone  whether  they  exist  or  not. 
Mr.  Masey  is  not  content  with  praising  the 
durability  of  this  feeble  stone — he  flics  in  the 
face  of  Nature  herself  and  blesses  its  colour  ! 
"  Nature  abhors-a  white,"  says  an  old  writer  cn 
the  picturesque.  But  this  ar  chitect  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  expression  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary opinions ;  he  deals  in  prophecy,  forgetful 
that  it  is  not  considered  wise  to  do  so  "  till  you 
know." — I  am,  Sec,      A  West-Couxtrtjian. 


Sir, — I  was  much  surprised  at  the  corre- 
spondence in  your  last  issue  respecting  the  build- 
ing-stones proposed  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Truro  Cathedral. 

To  many  others  who,  like  myself,  have  a 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  most 
stories  used  for  such  purposes,  this  correspond- 
ence must  be  deprecated. 

If  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  for  carrying 
out  a  specific  design  in  a  hard  species  of  stone, 
it  appears  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  design 
must  be  modified,  or  that  a  cheaper  material 
must  be  substituted.  It  is  all  very  well  for  in- 
terested persons  to  give  their  versions,  and  for 
amateur  masons  to  air  their  very  slight  amount 
of  knowledge  of  building-stones  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  harder  and  more  costly  stones 
to  work  will  always  be  found  the  best  weather 
stones,  and  this  has  been  proved  invariably. 

A  better  proof  that  practical  knowledge  of 
these  matters  is  positively  necessary  could  nut  be 
given  than  Mr.  Masey' s  description  of  Beer- 
stone.  The  only  way  of  obtaining  information 
about  the  various  stones  is  by  comparing  them 
with  each  other.  If  a  visit  were  paid  to  the 
Bath,  Tisbury,  Doulting,  Portland,  or  Ancaster 
quarries,  an  account  could  be  obtained  from 
each  and  everyone  just  as  glowing  as  the  de- 
scription of  Beer  stone.  By  the  way,  it  must 
be  a  peculiar  mode  of  arithmetic  by  which  Mr. 
Masey  proves  the  "cost  of  werked  Portland 
stone  to  be  four  times  the  cost  of  worked  Beer 
stone." — I  am,  &c, 

Putney.  A  Mason. 


Sir, — I  observe  in  the  comparative  table  fol- 
lowing the  article  on  Beer  stone  in  your  is-ue  of 
the  3rdinst.,  that  the  carrying  weight  of  '•  best" 
Bath  stone  is  stated  to  be  1 -2751b.  to  the  cube  of 
one  inch  square. 

The  Corsham  stone  from  my  "Monks'  Park 
quarry  "  was  tested  on  the  30th  August,  1S80, 
by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  who  gives  as  the  results  of  his 
experiments  a  thrusting-stress  of  2-9271b.  to  the 
eepiare  inch,  being  more  than  double  the  strength 
given  by  your  contributor,  Mr.  Masey,  and 
greatly  in  excess  of  Beer  stone,  with  which  it 
will  also  compare  very  favourably  both  in  colour 
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and  texture,  the  great  feature  being  that  in 
these  qualities  it  is  quite  uniform  throughout  the 
quarry,  and  can  be  worked  at  a  much  less  cost 
than  Beer  stone. 

I  could  not  allow  the  statement  of  Mr.  Masey 
to  pass  uncorrected,  as  many  may  be  misled  by 
it ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  inclined  to  imagine 
that  the  report  from  which  the  figures  were 
quoted  was  specially  selected  as  being  the  least 
favourable  to  Bath  stone. 

I  inclose  copy  of  results  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy's 
tests. — I  am,  &c, 

Isaac  Sumsion. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sie, — It  is  creditable  to  the  new  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  that  he  should  try  to  give 
some  efficiency  to  the  schools  ;  but  the  whole 
organisation  is  so  wrong  that  I  see  little  hopes 
of  an  effective  result.  Consider  the  origin  and 
action  of  the  Academy  itself,  in  first  place.  The 
Royal  Academy  charter  was  granted  by  a  sove- 
reign who  had  not  a  particle  of  taste  for,  or 
knowledge  of,  the  fine  arts.  It  was  given  as  a 
personal  favour  to  a  second-rate  artist  who  was 
esteemed  simply  because  he  painted  religious 
subjects.  This  is  the  latest  illustration  of  those 
mischievous  patents  which  kings  in  former  days 
were  wont  to  grant  favourites  for  exclusive 
trading,  so  benefiting  the  few  by  injury  to  the 
many,  and  a  more  injurious  act  than  this,  as 
regards  art,  could  not  have  been  perpetrated. 
Ostensibly  intended  to  promote  art,  it  has  simply 
resulted  in  forming  a  privileged  company  of 
picture-sellers.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  a  trading 
monopoly,  and  with  the  natural  result,  that  in- 
ferior productions  are  foisted  on  the  public, 
whilst  real  talent  works  at  disadvantage.  So 
far  from  advancing  art,  it  has  the  directly  oppo- 
site influence.    I  will  notice  some  of  the  effects. 

The  R.  A.  Exhibition  becomes,  in  defiance  of 
any  rivalry,  the  great  picture-mart  of  the  season, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  great  effort  with  young  or 
unknown  men  to  get  their  works  exhibited 
therein — a  most  serious  matter  to  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, merit  does  not  insure  admittance, 
though  so  much  that  is  inferior  is  taken,  and  the 
blasted  hopes,  the  distress  and  misery  which 
result  are  sad  indeed.  I  know  a  case  of  a 
talented  artist  in  which  lunacy  and  death  re- 
sulted. 

As  regards  the  privileged  members  of  this 
selected,  but  not  select,  company  of  "R.A.'s." 
However  an  artist  may  strive  for  excellence  to 
enter  this  body,  yet,  once  in,  the  need  for  effort 
no  longer  remains.  His  pictures  sell  as  a  matter 
of  course  under  the  magic  influence  of  Royal 
authority  ! — the  ignorant  public  imagining  that 
what  comes  from  an  R.A.  must  be  good.  One 
may  frequently  hear  at  the  Exhibition  how  the 
illusion  affects  people  when,  on  consulting  their 
catalogue,  they  find  the  work  they  meant  to 
abuse  is  by  an  R.A.  "Oh,  that  is  by  an  Acade- 
mician !"  stops  the  mouth  at  once.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  effort  soon  ceases  after  admission, 
and  instead  of  excellence,  the  pictures  are  posi- 
tive eyesores.  Then,  agaiD,  men  get  into  the 
Academy  ranks  to  a  great  extent  by  interest ; 
and  from  these  two  first  named  causes,  one  finds 
as  R.A.'s  such  arrant  duffers — let  us  speak 
truth  for  once— as  C.  Landsecr,  Ward,  A. 
Cooper,  Copo,  Hart,  Herbert,  Redgrave,  and 
Thornburn.  This  is  not,  unfortunately,  a  mere 
Academical  matter.  It  is  a  national  disgrace. 
How  foreigners  must  wonder  and  scoff  at  such  a 
fatuous  production  as  the  "Infant  Samuel," 
exhibited  by  the  Academy's  lato  Professor  of 
Painting. 

Tho  most  recent  oxamplo  of  favoritism  is  that 


of  last  week,  creating  general  amazement  in  the 
architectural  world.  Earnest,  self-respecting 
men,  such  as  Butterfield,  stand  no  chance  of 
being  admitted  ;  they  have  too  much  indepen- 
dent feeling  to  submit  themselves  to  the  degra- 
dation imposed  by  the  law  of  the  Academy  that 
men  must  propose  themselves.  A  remarkable 
crew  of  small  and  vain  people,  I  hear,  they  have 
on  their  books  desirous  of  admission. 

If  the  Academy  is  anything,  it  should  be  a 
place  for  instruction.  It  can  teach  in  two  ways, 
by  its  schools  and  by  its  exhibitions.  As  yet 
the  teaching  has  been  but  very  inefficient. 


During  the  whole  time  the  Royal  Academy 
has  existed,  what  distinguished  artist  has  it 
produced  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture  ? 
Not  one  !  Nor  is  it  likely  to.  At  the  age  when 
students  are  admitted,  and  with  the  amount  of 
proficiency  required  for  admission,  they  can,  if 
if  they  have  really  any  nous  in  them,  shift  for 
themselves.  As  regards  the  painting  students, 
they  receive  positive  harm.  Instead  of  trying 
their  own  powers  of  independent  thought,  they 
cramp  their  minds  with  copying,  and  so  lose  the 
power  of  original  conception.  The  copies  made 
are  bought  by  dealers,  and  are  palmed  on  the 
unwary  as  originals,  so  evil  begets  evil.  If  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Academy  to  develop  latent 
talent,  they  should  have  free,  perfectly  free, 
elementary  schools.  The  only  way  in  which  ad- 
vanced students  can  be  benefited  is  by  indi- 
vidual artists — those  who  are  artists — receiving 
such  pupils  into  their  studios,  and  letting  them 
work  out  their  own  ideas  there,  under  friendly 
and  sociable  direction.  The  sole  idea  in  their 
annual  and  other  exhibitions  which  the  Academi- 
cians seem  to  have  is  money-grubbing.  Con- 
sidering that  they  received  out  of  the  public 
funds  not  short  of  £100,000  in  the  gift  of  Bur- 
lington House,  they  ought,  in  common  fairness 
and  honesty,  make  a  return  to  the  public,  and 
this  by  making  their  exhibitions  free  some  part 
of  the  time.  The  masses  would  thus  get  some 
teaching,  such  as  is  so  freely  accorded  abroad. 
I  doubt  if  it  would  much  affect  the  receipts  ;  but 
if  it  did,  their  income  from  this  source  is  so  great 
they  could  afford  it.  Their  meanness  in  pocketing 
this  money,  which  is  secretly  disposed  of,  is  as 
surprising  as  it  is  disgusting.  Considering  that 
the  works  exhibited  are,  to  a  great  extent,  lent 
by  outsiders,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Master 
Exhibitions,  entirely  lent,  yet  they  give  nothing 
to  the  public  in  return.  The  evenings,  or  certain 
days  in  the  week,  ought,  I  say,  to  be  free.  Their 
selfish  meanness  is  strikingly  shown  by  not  ad- 
mitting the  outside  exhibitors  to  their  annual 
banquet  and  the  day  of  private  view,  to  which 
their  patrons  are  exclusively  invited,  and  with 
whom,  I  suppose,  they  fear  to  let  their  rivals 
come  in  contact. 

The  fact  is  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  delusion, 
an  imposture,  and  most  pernicious  evil,  and 
people  seem  afraid  to  speak  out.  What  absurd 
tenderness  is  shown  to  the  works  of  the  bad 
painters  !  If  a  writer  publishes  a  foolish  book, 
the  critics  are  down  at  once  on  him,  and  the 
thing  is  torn  to  pieces,  but  equally  well  deserved 
and  what  might  be  beneficial  punishment  is 
never  given  to  the  stupid  R.A.'s.  It  seems  to 
be  considered  a  sort  of  high  treason  to  speak  of 
them  except  with  the  greatest  deference 

Much  has  been  said  about  tho  vagaries  of  the 
hangiri";.  Architecture  is  especially  now  in  evil 
case.  The  R.A.  architect,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  tho  management  of  tho  architectural  room, 
has  a  special  crazo  about  "  scratched  up  "  draw- 
ings. Ho  is  not  himself  a  pictorial  artist.  He 
cannot  draw  a  cloud,  a  trco,  or  a  figuro,  con- 


sequently cannot  make  a  picture,  and  so  affects 
to  despise  pictorial  effects.  Coloured  perspec- 
tives are  therefore  tabooed,  and  ink-sketches 
take  their  place  ;  but  even  in  the  admission  of 
ink-drawings  the  same  mystery  in  selection  is 
seen  as  throughout  the  exhibition.  The  effect  of 
banishing  the  taking  effects  of  water-colour  is 
that  the  public  frequent  the  gallery  less  than 
they  used  to,  and  how  architects  or  the  art  is 
thus  benefited  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

In  the  matter  of  lectures  it  would  be  better  if, 
instead  (as  with  parsons  and  sermons)  of  original 
addresses — weak  and  puerile — the  teachers  read 
standard  works  to  their  audience.  There  is 
nothing  new,  and  if  the  lectures  were  discon- 
tinued, no  one  but  the  lecturers  would  be  the 
losers.  If  the  prizes  offered  now  restricted  to 
the  R.A.  students  were  thrown  open  to  all,  some 
good  might  be  done,  for  if  the  competition 
creates  emulation,  and  is  so  far  beneficial  amongst 
the  few,  how  much  more  might  be  effected  if 
free  to  all?— I  am  &c,  M. 


THE  RECENT  ELECTION  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sie, — It  has  been  a  constant  source  of  com- 
plaint that  whatever  walk  of  art  they  may 
follow,  men  of  distinguished  mark  are  passed 
over  by  the  Royal  Academy  and  others  of  less 
note  are  elected. 

This  seems  to  be  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  architecture. 

With  a  Bodley,  Webb,  or  Graham  Jackson 
standing  outside  the  door,  one  wonders  upon 
what  possible  grounds  the  recent  election  can 
have  been  made. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  say  much  on  this 
point ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
many  persons  outside  the  world  of  artists  are  in 
much  amazement. — I  am,  &c,  A.  B. 


IRTHLINGBOROUGH  CHURCH,  NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE. 

Sie, — A  day  or  two  since  a  friend  sent  me  the 
Buiiding  News  of  May  20th,  containing  a 
notice  of  our  reopening.  Prom  the  same  source 
I  learn  that  in  the  Building  News  for  June 
25th,  1875,  there  was  a  drawing  of  our  grand 
old  tower.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  give  me  this  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters 
that  the  cracks  and  settlements  of  the  masonry 
are  rapidly  bringing  the  whole  structure  to  the 
point  of  falling.  We,  of  the  place,  feel  that 
we  can  fairly  apply  far  and  wide  for  help  to 
repair  or  rebuild  (as  the  case  may  require)  our 
"campanile"  with  its  unique  Early  Decorated 
lantern  ;  on  the  double  ground  of  having  first 
exhausted  our  own  resources  in  the  most  neces- 
sary repair  of  the  church  before  going  further 
afield,  and  also  because  the  preservation  of  such 
a  "pile"  must  naturally  be  of  some  interest 
with  all  those  who  have  any  affection  for  the 
grand  and  the  antique. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  asking  too  much  if 
I  venture  to  request  the  reproduction  of  the 
illustration  mentioned  above.  Any  information 
will  be  given  and  any  help  received  gladly  by 
the  churchwardens,  Messrs.  Lucas,  Poster,  and 
John  Allen,  or  by  your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Geaeham,  Rector. 

Irthlingborough,  June  2. 


COINS  IN  POUND ATIONS  OF  SHIPS. 

Sie, — It  has  long  been  customary,  as  stated 
on  p.  661  in  your  last  issue,  to  place  a  copper 
coin  in  the  hole  in  a  vessel's  keel  into  which  the 
mainmast  is  stepped. 

A  curious  instance  happened  at  a  port  on  tho 
Solway  not  long  ago.  In  pulling  to  pieces  a 
collier  of  unknown  age,  the  customary  coin  was 
found  in  the  keel,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  first 
brass  of  Trajan !  I  don't  suggest  that  the 
vessel  was  of  Roman  build,  and  that  she  had 
sailed  the  seas  from  the  days  of  Trajan  to  those 
of  Victoria  ;  no,  merely  some  shipwright  of  the 
last  century  had  the  coin,  and  thought  it  would 
bo  as  lucky  as  a  Georgian  copper. 

I  reported  the  find  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarians.— I  am,  &c, 

R.  S.  Pheoitson,  F.S.A. 
New  University  Club,  St.  Jamcs's-sq.,  S.W. 


"  BUILDER  AND  AUGITITECT." 

Sie,— Open  confession  is  good.  "P.  C."  last 
week  only  said  publicly  that  which  builders,  groat 


"MONKS'  QUARRY,"  Isaac  Somsion,  Proprietor. 

Results  of  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  resistance  to  Thrusting  Stress  of  three  Gin.  cubes  of  Stone  received 

from  Mr.  Isaac  Sumsion. 


Cracked  slightly. 

Crushed,  Steelyard 
dropped. 

Test  No. 

Description. 

Dimensions. 

Base  Area. 

Stress. 

Per 
Hq.  in. 

Per 
Sq.  ft. 

Stress. 

Per 
Sq.  in. 

Per 
Sq.  ft. 

3381 
3392 
33S3 

Corsham  Bath 

Stone  from 
the   "  Monks' 
Quarry." 

Inches. 

585 
6  00  by  6-00 

6  00 
6  00  by  6  00 

5  98 
6  00  by  6-00 

Sq.  In. 
3G'O0 
36  00 
36  00 

Lbs. 
108,400 
96,750 
84,450 

Lbs. 
3,011 
2,684 
2,345 

Tons. 
193  6 
1726 
150-8 

Lbs. 
118,150 
101,400 

96,640 

Lbs. 
3,281 
2,816 
2,684 

Tons. 
2109 
181-0 
172  6 

Mean 

96,533 

2,6S0 

1723 

105,397 

2,927 

188-1 

Bedded  between  pieces  of  pine  gin.  thick. 
David  Kjrkaldy,  Testing  Works,  99,  Southwark-striet,  London,  S.E.,  August  30th,  1880. 
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and  small,  say  privately,  when  it  serves  their 
pecuniary  interest.  Every  builder  I  am  acquainted 
with  will  offer  to  design,  better  than  an  architect, 
all  the  work  he  can  obtain  without  contracting  for, 
at  least,  to  the  extent  of  his  capital ;  and  I  am 
acquainted  with  some  builders  whose  attainments 
would  not  exempt  them  from  the  supervision  of 
the  School  Board  officers  if  their  age  did  not. 
Would  "  P.  C."  like  us  to  believe  that  builders 
"of  standing  "  spend  their  own  time  in  designing ? 
Practically  the  architect  becomes  the  paid  servant 
instead  of  the  superintendent  of  the  contractor. 
Mammon  has  become  supreme  in  too  much  of  life's 
struggle;  let  us  pray  he  may  not  in  all. — I  am,  &c, 
Country  Architect. 


Sib, — There  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  a  man 
styling  himself  "  builder  and  architect."  So  says 
our  esteemed  correspondent  Hugh  McLachlan.  A 
little  further  on  in  his  letter  he  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  a  builder  and  architect  styling  himself  under- 
taker also.  He  see3  no  objection  whatever  to 
builder  and  architect  combined,  but  thinks  that 
undertaker  is  a  step  too  far.  If  this  is  the  opinion 
of  one  in  the  profession  (I  believe  I  am  right  in 
3aying  of  one  not  belonging  to  the  provinces),  may 
I  ask  your  readers  what  are  we  coming  to  ?  As 
another  set  off  to  "M,,"  I  might  mention  that  I 
know  of  a  man  who  not  only  practises  as  a  builder 
and  an  architect,  but  he  is  also  a  manure-merchant 
and  a  Methodist  parson.  However,  he  is  not  an 
undertaker,  so  I  suppose  Hugh  McLachlan  will 
consider  that  he  stands  moderately  well  in  the  pro- 
fession. Hugh  McLachlan,  in  a  former  notice, 
says  that  probably  "builder  and  architect" 
belongs  to  the  ^provinces,  and  makes  London  an 
exception  to  the  disreputable  rule  of  combining  the 
profession  of  an  architect  with  the  trade  of  a  builder. 
Now,  judging  from  the  buildings  which  we  see  on 
every  side  of  us  in  the  London  streets,  generally 
whole  rows  of  stuccoed  houses  sweeping  round  in 
graceful  curves,  or  running  in  parallel  straight 
lines,  with  their  surf  aces  broken  only  by  friezes  and 
cornices  multiplied  by  the  thousand,  and  eggs  and 
darts  by  the  million,  with  occasionally  a  stray 
column  or  two  propped  up  against  the  wall  for  no 
use,  and  certainly  for  no  ornament,  their  very  roofs 
being  carefully  concealed  by  an  unbroken  parapet, 
which  forms  an  uncommonly  picturesque  skyline, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  some  ugly  chimney- 
pot, or  other  invention  contrived  and  patented  by 
its  ingenious  architect,  nominally  to  carry  off  the 
smoke,  but  really  to  torture  the  unlucky  in- 
habitants of  the  house  by  suffocating  them  with 
smoke  ;  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  exception. 

We  constantly  see  advertisements  in  the  papers 
asking  "builders  and  others"  to  send  in  designs 
for  contemplated  buildings,  the  others  respectfully 
meaning  architects ;  and  only  a  few  days  ago,  in 
one  of  the  architectural  papers,  I  was  reading  a 
builder's  circular  (published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
profession),  headed  "economy  in  building,"  in 
which  the  much-respected  builder  thanks  his 
friends  and  customers  for  their  liberal  patronage 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  says  that  future 
orders  intrusted  to  him  will  be  treated  in  a  practical 
and  economical  manner  ;  after  a  few  more  sentences 
such  as  these,  he  finishes  up  with  "Plans  and 
specifications  prepared  promptly  on  moderate 
terms."  Truly,  what  are  we  coming  to  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  architects  should,  as  a  body,  declare 
against  such  insults  as  these,  which  are  daily 
hurled  against  their  profession  ?— I  am,  &c. 

W.  M. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy 
held  last  week,  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  architect, 
was  elected  an  Associate. 

A  first- class  medal  and  diploma  have  been 
awarded  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition  to  the  late  firm 
of  Tarring  and  Wilkinson,  who  have  recently  dis- 
solved partnership,  Mr.  Tarring  still  carrying  on 
business  at  the  old  offices,  69,  Basinghall-street, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  19,  Furnival's  Inn.  The 
drawings  for  which  the  medal,  &c,  was  awarded 
were  Exterior  of  Chapel-street  Church,  Blackburn  ; 
Interior  of  Dr.  Donald  Fraser's  Church,  Maryle- 
bone  ;  and  Exterior  of  Messrs.  Doulton's  Studios, 
Lambeth. 

Tke  Brentford  local  board  on  Tuesday  last 
elected  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey  their  surveyor  out  of 
about  110  candidates.  Mr.  Lacey  retains  his  prac- 
tice outside  the  district. 

A  new  church  has  been  completed  at  Moylis'cer 
Meath,  for  Mrs.  Tottenham,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll, 
F.R.I. B.  A.,  of  Dublin,  and  the  works  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe,  of  Kells.  The  church 
is  entirely  built  of  light  grey  limestone  from  Mr. 
Sharpe's  quarries. 

Wo  omitted  to  state  in  our  article  last  week  on 
the  Westminster  Panorama  that  the  entrance  is  of 
Doultin^  stone,  and  that  the  material  looks  re- 
markably well. 


Intercommunication 


QUESTIONS. 

[6532.]—  Shop-Fronts.— The  writer  would  bepleased 
if  any  one  would  recommend  a  work  on  shop-fronts,  and 
state  price. — Mo«'bkay  Vale. 

[6533.]— Suffolk  Bricks.— "Will  any  kind  reader  in- 
form me  which  way  they  consider  a  Suifolk  brick  ought 
to  be  laid,  whether  frog  upwards  or  downwards?— A 
Ten  Yeaes'  Subscbibee. 

16534.]— Cleaning:  Whitewash  from  Portland 
Stone.— Will  any  of  your  readers  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  means  of  cleansing  Portland  stone  from  whitewash  ? 
I  have  a  church  to  restore,  in  which  the  wash  has  been 
used  indiscriminately  for  ages.  Can  this  be  removed  by 
other  means  than  redressing  1  Does  any  one  know  any- 
thing about  query  6503,  in  your  issue  of  May  13th  2  Have 
looked  in  vain  for  reply. — Telcm. 

[6535.]— Flushing-  Side  Sewers.— Will  some  one 
kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience  of  flushing 
side  sewers  having  a  very  slight  fall  J  The  sewers  in 
question  are  in  backstreets  (unmade),  and  only  partially 
built  on.  There  is  a  self-acting  flushing  apparatus,  I 
believe.  How  does  it  work  ?  The  hose-pipe  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Sewers  9in.  diameter. 
— M.  P.  B. 

[6536.]— Property  of  Architects'  Desig'n.— 
Would  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  when  a  town  corpora- 
tion, after  giving  authority  to  an  architect  to  give  them  a 
design,  which  he  does,  hut  is  found  too  costly,  determine 
not  to  carry  out  the  design,  pay  the  architect  his  commis- 
sion on  the  drawings  ?  Do  the  drawings  then  become  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  and  must  the  architect  part 
with  them  if  required  by  the  Corporation  1— Unwil- 
ling. 

[6537.]- Dry-Rot. —The  timber  (pine)  bottoms  and 
sides  of  tuns  containing  beer,  and  also  the  wood  joists 
carrying  the  said  tuns,  after  9  years'  service,  are  much 
injured  by  dry-rot.  Under  the  tuns  is  a  beer  cellar,  where 
the  beer  ferments  in  barrels,  giving  a  large  amount  of 
gas.  Is  the  rotting  of  the  timber  due  to  this  gas  ?  The 
outside  was  painted  over  three  coats,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  tuns  are  constantly  full  of  beer, 
saturating  the  timber  to  some  extent.  Is  there  any  way 
of  preserving  the  timber  from  these  gases  ?  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  timber  to  employ  in  the  renovation  ?  What 
space  should  be  left  round  the  tuns  for  ventilation  ?— 
J.  C.  C. 

[653S  ]—  Grates.— I  want  to  use  some  grates  similar 
to  those  fixed  in  the  later  schools  of  the  London  School 
Board.    Will  some  reader  say  whose  they  are  1— Pao- 

VINCIAL. 


to  be  reversed.  I  therefore  concluded  that  such  an  in- 
strument could  not  easily  work  right  or  left-hand  and  so 
called  at  Stanley's  for  further  particulars.  If  the  reader 
will  now  look  back  to  my  second  extract  from  Stanley's 
work  on  Instruments  ho  will  find  that  in  the  single  cen- 
trolinead  the  plate  is  connected  to  the  rule  by  a  milled- 
head  screw  and  steady  pins.  It  further  states  how  the 
instrument  can  be  used  on  both  hands  and  flrHt  supposing 
it  is  ready  for  use  on  the  left  band  and  it  is  wished  to  use 
it  on  the  right,  the  book  says  "  it  would  be  necessary  to 


REPLIES. 

[6475.]  —  Advantag-es  of  Centrolineads.  —  I 
agree,  and  have  agreed  all  along  with  "  W.  M."  in  his 
second  answer,  page  627,  up  to  the  clause  commencing 
"  On  whichever."  What  I  was  disputing  was  the  possi- 
bility of  using  one  centrolinead  easily  for  either  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  and  his  description  and  diagrams  have 
not  assisted  me.  My  pair  of  centrolineads  are  of  modern 
invention,  of  Stanley's  make,  and  similar  to  the  two  m 
"  W.  M.'s  "  diagrams  A  and  B.  His  diagram  A  I  have 
reproduced  with  slight  additions,  I  call  it  that  of  a  left- 
handed  centrolinead.  The  following  extract  from  Stan- 
ley's book  on  Instruments  explains  the  construction 
(lettering  being  added  to  explain  the  diagrams) :  "  The 
centrolinead  consists  of  a  long  plain  rule  a,  upon  which 
are  jointed  two  arms,  bb,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
be  set  to  any  required  angle.  The  two  arms  are  first 
jointed  together  in  the  manner  of  a  mechanic's  twofold 
rule,  having  a  pin  or  stud,  «,  projecting  from  the  centre  of 
the  joint.  This  stud  fits  into  the  centre  of  the  plate  c 
which  is  carried  over  from  one  end  of  the  long  rule,  thus 
rendering  the  rule  and  the  two  arms  adjustable  on  one 
common  axis.  In  the  plate  are  two  grooves  or  slots,  cm- 
centric  with  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  Through  these 
grooves  two  milled  head  screws  pass  to  the  arms  beneath, 
forming  means  of  clamping  them  at  any  required  angle 
to  each  other  and  to  the  rule."  Following  which  is  : 
"The  plate  described  is  connected  upon  the  rule  by  a 
milled  head-screw  and  steady  pins."  I  will  refer  to  this 
extract  further  on ;  for  the  present  it  will  suffice  that  my 
pair  of  centrolineads  have  the  plates  fixed  to  the  rules, 
"  W.  M."  also  neither  shows  such  screw  on  his  diagrams 
nor  refers  to  it  in  any  way,  therefore  I  may  suppose  that 
his  centrolinead  has  the  plate  fixed  in  the  same  manner, 
the  plate  forming  a  head  to  the  rule.  The  arms  work 
upon  studs  dd,  and  they  have  the  inner  edge  of  each  in- 
clined to  the  same  common  axis  e  as  the  edge  /  of  the 
rule,  these  three  edges  being  the  true  working  lines  of  the 
whole,  the  edge  /  being  directed  to  the  vanishing-point 
as  shown.  The  drawing  edges  /and  g  are  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  rule  only.  Simply  reversing  the  arms  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  ■'  T.  D."  and  "  W.  M."  gives  the 
result  shown  in  diagram  B  ;  we  have  the  edge  /  directed  to 
the  vanishing  point  and  the  stud  at  the  joint  of  the  arms 
fitted  into  the  centre  of  the  plate,  but  the  instrument  can 
neither  be  used  from  the  right-hand  in  this  manner,  it 
being  still  left-handed,  nor  are  my  milled-head  screws 
long  enough  to  lit  it  together ;  I  cannot  therefore  think 
this  is  what  the  two  gentlemen  mean.  There  are  two 
ways,  however,  of  using  such  an  instrument  as  to  have 
the  edge  /  of  the  rule  directed  to  the  vanishing-point,  but 
both  are  objectionable  for  drawing.  One  is  to  reverse 
the  rule  instead  of  the  arms,  and  then  placing  it  on  the 
right  hand  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  diagram  C, 
the  side  also  being  shown ;  now  instead  of  the  rule  and 
arms  lying  flat  upon  the  paper  as  shown  in  the  side  A, 
the  rule  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  paper  by  the 
thickness  of  the  arms  and  the  three  brass  plates,  truly, 
the  rule  being  of  ebony  can  be  bent  down  to  the  paper, 
but  the  lines  drawn  have  a  good  chance  of  being  uneven, 
more  especially  as  the  ruling  edge  is  underneath.  The 
other  method  is  simply  to  place  the  instrument  on  the 
right  hand,  when  the  properruling  edge  would  be  directed 
to  the  vanishing-point,  the  rule  and  arms  would  both  be 
flat  on  the  paper,  but  the  ru'e  would  be  between  the  light 
and  the  draughtsman,  whilst  the  drawing  pen  would  have 


take  out  all  the  milled-head  screws"  (three)  "and  to 
turn  the  circular  plate  the  reverse  side  upwards."  When 
this  has  been  done  the  instrument  after  refixing  is  ready 
for  use  on  the  right  hand.  I  have  shown  the  two  posi- 
tions with  the  screws  and  pins  in  D  and  E  ;  D  being  for 
the  left  hand  when  the  edge/  is  used  for  drawing  the  re- 
quired lines,  and  E  for  the  right-hand  when  the  opposite 
edge  g  would  be  used.  I  was  told  at  Stanley's  that  the 
centrolineads  made  for  pairs  are  not  reversible,  only  the 
single  one  with  reversible  plate.  I  was  therefore  wrong 
in  the  first  part  of  my  first  reply  when  I  said  "  two  cen- 
trolineads are  necessary  if  meant  to  work  both  from  the 
right  and  left  hands."  "W.  M."  was  wrong  in  every 
point  of  his  answer  in  your  issue  of  May  6.  "  E.  C.  T." 
I  now  believe  to  have  been  right,  though  by  not  giving 
explanations  I  misunderstood  him  about  using  the  two 
edges  of  the  rule.  Two  centrolineads  are  certainly  useful 
when  drawing  perspectives  of  polygonal  buildings  and 
apses,  in  which  cases  there  will  be  three,  four,  or  even 
more  vanishing-points  on  the  horizontal  line.— Hugh 
McLachlan. 

[6489.]— Examination  in  Building:  Line  and 
Architecture. — Hugh  McLachlan  is  in  a  muddle. 
Can  he  point  to  any  building  by  a  builder-architect  of 
modern  times  that  is— 1,  an  artistic  success;  2,  that  is 
constructionally  sound  (not  scamped) ;  3,  that  has  proved 
a  financial  success  to  client  ?  I  challenge  him  to  produce 
any  instance  combining  the  first,  and  to  the  profession 
most  important,  of  these  requirements  with  the  other  two . 
— Roos. 

[6506.]  —  Seventeenth-Century   Work.  —  "  A 

Student"  appears  to  have  already  looked  up  the  best 
authorities  for  the  information  he  requires,  therefore  he 
may  consider  that  any  gap  left  vacant  by  them  is  either 
not  worth  filling  up.  or  that  building,  architecturally 
speaking,  was  at  a  standstill.  He  is,  however,  incorrect 
in  saying  "they  all  slip  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren."  The  greatest  English  Renaissance 
architect  worked  during  part  of  that  interval  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  need  hardly  name 
Inigo  Jones,  architect  to  Charles  I.  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Rome  and  Italy  for  purposes  of  study.  On  his  return 
after  the  first  visit  he  appears  to  have  worked  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  many  traces  of  the  old  Mediteval  work 
still  remaining ;  this  is  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  colleges 
at  Oxford.  After  his  second  visit  he  never  appears  to 
have  used  any  Gothic  detail  whatever,  his  work  was 
thorough  Renaissance  in  moss,  detail  and  planning ; 
specimens  of  which  were  carried  out  at  Whitehall,  Somer- 
set House,  Shaftesbury  House,  St.  Paul's,  Covent  garden, 
and  York  Stairs,  in  London ;  also  Wilton  House,  Coles- 
hill,  Berkshire,  and  at  Greenwich  in  the  country,  most  of 
which  remain.  In  Gwilt's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Architec- 
ture "  "  A  Student"  will  find  matter  relating  to  architec- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century.  Inigo  Jones  outlived 
Charles  I.,  and  in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is 
stated  in  Gwilt  "the  history  of  architecture  is  a  complete 
blank.' '  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  the  year  1665  is 
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noted  for  the  fearful  plague,  and  the  following  year  for 
the  Great  Fire,  both  in  London ;  therefore  during  the  years 
named  by  "A  Student,"  activity  iu  everything  was  to  a 
great  extent  paralysed,  and  Sir  C.  "Wren  appears  to  have 
done  little  to  the  reconstruction  of  London  till  1669,  and 
what  his  style  was  is  known  to  all.  Therefore  there  are 
only  19  years  to  be  accounted  for  between  Inigo  Jones 
carrying  out  Coleshill,  Berkshire,  in  1650,  and  Sir  C. 
Wren's  commencement  of  rebuilding  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  as  the  Commonwealth,  the  plague,  and  the 
Great  Fire  took  place  during  these  19  years,  there  remains 
hardly  anjthingtobe  explained.  Webb  was  a  pupil  and 
nephew  of  Jones,  whose  daughter  he  married  ;  he  built  a 
large  seat  for  the  Bromley  family  at  Horseheath,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  added  a  portico  to  the  Vine  in  Hampshire 
for  Challoner  Chute,  the  Speaker  to  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament.  Ambresbury,  Wiltshire,  was  executed  by 
him  from  the  works  of  his  master,  and  also  the  east  side 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Therefore  some  of  these  works 
were  probably  done  during  the  years  mentioned.  Captain 
Winder,  a  Dutchman,  was  employed  after  the  Restoration 
on  Cliefden  House,  Bucks  ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ,  Combe  Abbey,  Warwickshire  ; 
Hempsted  Marshall ;  and  Buckingham  House,  St.  James's 
Park,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  Palace.  The 
style  of  the  period  was,  therefore.  Renaissance,  which 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  became  more  debased 
and  French.  The  term  Carolvan  has  been  used,  but  I 
consider  it  unadvisable  to  name  a  style  after  every  mon- 
arch who  reigns.  The  plan  no  more  had  the  Elizabethan 
features  in  the  hall  of  dais,  carved  screen  and  minstrel 
gallery  ;  the  rooms  were  generally  arranged  symmetri- 
cally round  a  square  hall  and  handsome  staircase,  they 
opened  one  into  another  forming  suites,  the  general  out- 
line of  the  building  being  a  square.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  informat  on  is  from  Gwilt's  work,  in  which  "  A  Stu- 
dent ' '  will  also  find  the  names  of  several  other  architects 
who  lived  in  that,  century  with  their  works,  but  without 
dates. — Huou  McLaciilan. 

[6510.]  —  Interest  on  Contract  Sums.  — The 

builder  can  cleat  ly  not  claim  the  inteiest  from  the  client, 
since  the  latter  keeps  to  his  agreement  in  paying  when 
the  certificates  are  presented,  and  would  even  urge  the 
surveyor  to  help  the  builder.  I  also  do  not  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  claim  from  the  surveyor,  at  any  rate  not 
in  a  court  of  law.  Let  him  try  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
surveyor  without  his  money  for  a  like  period,  or  consult 
a  solicitor.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6510.] —Interest  on  Contract  Sums. —The 
builder  can  bring  an  action  against  the  client  or  em- 
ployer if  the  conduct  of  surveyor  has  not  been  discreet  or 
fair,  and  the  builder  is  thereby  a  loser,  or  he  can  bring  an 
action  for  the  sums  due  to  him  for  work  done  if  the  cer- 
tificate has  been  withheld  fraudulently  or  in  collusion 
with  employer,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  precedent  by 
which  a  contractor  can  claim  interest  on  amount  owing. 
Much  would  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  to 
when  the  certificates  were  to  be  made,  but  the  leading 
legal  decisions  show  the  above  to  be  the  rule.  Evidence 
is  necessa'  y  to  establish  a  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  surveyor  or  of  wilful  neglect.— G.  H.  G. 

[6518.]— Local  Surveyors'  Powers.— The  sur- 
veyor has  no  power  to  reject  plans.  The  authority  can 
reject  them  if  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  (a)  the 
authority's  by  laws;  (b)  in  the  absence  of  by-laws,  with 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  If  an  authority  reject  plans 
that  are  in  accordance  with  either  as  above,  then  you  may 
build  and  authority  cannot  interfere.  In  this  case,  as 
stated  in  the  question,  the  authority  was  wrong. — Ex- 
Borough  Surveyor. 

[6520.]— Cubing'.— For  "Young  Architect's"  infor- 
mation, I  may  tell  him  the  ' '  cubing  of  a  building  "  means 
taking  its  three  cubical  dimensions  and  multiplying  them 
together.  This  cubing  being  performed,  a  price  per  foot 
is  chosen,  and  the  number  of  feet  is  multiplied  by  it.  Of 
course,  the  price  is  the  leading  factor,  and  can  be  obtained 
by  knowing  the  price  per  foot  of  other  buildings  of  a 
similar  class.  A  list  of  prices  is  given  in  Young's 
"  Architectural  Handbook,"  which  are  founded  on  ex- 
perience of  the  cost  of  buildings  of  different  classes. 
Thus  for  small  villas  the  price  per  foot  may  be  taken  at 
from  7d.  to  lOd.  Warehouses  of  plain  character  run  to 
about  5d.  to  6d.  per  foot.  The  prices  are  best  arrived  at 
by  actual  experience  of  the  cost  of  buildings.  — G.  H.  G. 

[6522.]— Bronze  in  London. — In  answer  to  Harry 
Hems,  my  experience  is  that  bronze  does  not  stand  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  London.  Look  at  the  Landseer 
lions  in  Trafalgar-square,  besides  those  painted  green  on 
Holborn  Viaduct,  and  many  other  instances.  The  sul- 
phurous acid  of  the  atmosphere  has  the  effect  of  corrod- 
ing the  metal  and  eating  pin-holes  in  it.— G.  H.  G. 

[6521.] -Damp  Wall  — "M."  might  try  Portland 
cement  inside,  and  a  good  coating  of  the  "  Indestruct- 
able  Paint  Co. 's"  solution  outside,  though  if  the  bricks 
are  porous  these  precautions  will  not  avail  much.  — 
G.  H.  G. 

[6529.]-Road-MakinR\— If  the  soil  of  the  estate  is 
loam  or  clay,  the  foundation  of  the  road  should  be  dug 
out  to  the  proper  level  and  formed  for  the  usual  layers  of 
gravel.  The  surface-water  may  be  carried  off  by  a  pipe- 
druin  of  4  to  (Jin.,  which  may  discharge  into  the  nearest 
sewer,  or  a  large  hole  may  be  dug  filled  with  coaise 
rubble  down  to  the  gravel,  and  the  pipes  led  into  this. 
For  paiticulars  of  load-making,  I  may  refer  to  "Roads 
and  Street?,"  by  H.  Law  and  D.  K.  Clark,  in  Lockwood's 
series,  where  all  particulars  will  be  found  iu  detail.  The 
cost  is  5s.  — G.  H.  G. 


The  first  section  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham 
Railway,  that  between  Cheltenham  and  Bourtou- 
on-the-Water,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st 
inst.  Tho  line  is  16£  miles  long,  and  includes  a 
long  viaduct  and  tunnel. 

A  memorial  stained -glass  window  lias  just  been 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  St.  James's  Church, 
Chorley,  Lancashire.  There  are  four  lights  oc- 
oupied  respectively  by  the  subjects  of  the  Nativity, 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  LaBt  Supper,  aud  the 
Angel  at  the  Tomb.  Tho  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Ward  ami  Hughes  ,  of  London. 


WATER,  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY. 
MATTERS. 

Shustoke.  —  The  important  work  which  the 
Water  Committee  of  the  corporation  of  Birming- 
ham are  about  to  carry  out  at  Shustoke,  by  the 
construction  of  two  large  storage  reservoirs,  was 
formally  commenced  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Grey 
is  the  engineer.  The  reservoirs  are  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bourne,  about  midway  Between 
Shustoke  and  Whitacre.  The  large  reservoir, 
which  begins  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Whitacre  Station,  runs  up  the  valley  for  nearly  a 
mile,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  90  acres,  the 
smaller  reservoir  being  at  its  eastern  end,  towards 
Shustoke,  and  having  a  surface-water  area  of  8 
acres.  The  average  depth  of  the  large  reservoir 
will  be  lT^ft.,  with  a  storage  capacity  equal  to 
400,000,000  gallons  of  water;  and  the  average 
depth  of  the  small  reservoir  will  be  10,ift.,  and 
capable  of  containing  20,000,000  gallons.  The 
height  of  the  embankment  at  the  Whitacre  or 
western  end  of  the  large  reservoir  will  be  29ft., 
and  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  reservoir  there 
will  be  23ft.  of  water.  Alterations  will  be  made  to 
the  stream  near  the  old  mill,  so  as  to  carry  off  the 
flood-water  into  a  new  channel  without  passing 
between  the  two  reservoirs.  The  water  of  the 
Bourne  will  be  first  drawn  into  the  smaller  reser- 
voir, which  will  receive  all  the  suspended  matter 
and  impurities  by  deposition,  and  it  will  then  flow 
into  the  main  or  storage  reservoir  for  distribution, 
in  conjunction  with  the  water  derived  from  the- 
other  sources  of  supply,  over  the  town  and  district 
served  by  the  corporation.  The  Bourne  water  i3 
exceptionally  freefromimpurities,  and  will  afford  an 
important  addition  to  the  present  supply,  which 
will  then  be  absolutely  secure  against  all  contin- 
gencies that  may  arise.  Messrs.  Aird  and  Sons,  of 
Lambeth,  are  the  contractors  for  carrying  out  the 
work,  which  is  to  be  finished  in  two  years.  The 
amount  of  their  contract  is  £78,900 ;  but  the  total 
cost  of  the  work,  which  includes  two  new  pumping 
engines  at  Whitacre  and  the  erection  of  cottages 
and  other  buildings,  will  be  about  £125,000. 

The  Vyenwy  Wateb  Supply  foe  Livebpool. 
— The  town  council  of  Liverpool  received  last 
week  a  return  of  the  entire  cost  in  connection  with 
the  Vyrnwy  water  scheme  from  the  outset  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  including  all  Parliamentary 
and  other  expenses.  The  preliminary  investiga- 
tion cost  £2,791,  and  the  promotion  of  the  Bill  in 
Parliament  £27,468,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  Bill 
was  £30,259.  That  amount  includes  certain  pay- 
ments to  the  River  Severn  Commissioners,  by  way 
of  compensation,  provided  for  in  the  Bill.  The 
plans  were  submitted  and  approved  of  the  follow- 
ing portions  of  the  proposed  new  waterworks,  and 
the  Water  Committee  was  authorised  to  procure 
tenders  for  the  execution  thereof  : — (a)  Drawings 
of  a  section  of  the  pipe  line  extending  from  Hir- 
nant  to  Pare  Uchaf  ;  (£)  drawings  of  the  proposed 
masonry  embankment  of  the  Vyrnwy  reser- 
voir. 

West  Kieby. — The  waterworks  for  Hoylake  and 
West  Kirby  are  approaching  completion.  The 
biick  lining  of  the  reservoir  has  yet  to  be  finished, 
and  a  roof  thrown  over  it ;  but  already  the  main 
pipes  are  daily  supplied  from  the  well  with  a  better 
quality  of  water  than  sojourners  at  Hoylake  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  The  well,  when  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  200ft  ,  yielded  75,000  gallons  a  day. 
It  has  since  then  been  carried  to  the  depth  of 
210ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  8ft.,  and  has  now  a  yield 
of  nearly  250,000  gallons.  It  was  for  a  time  in- 
tended to  sink  a  7in.  bore-hole  15  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  but  tho  present  yield  of  water 
is  so  entirely  adequate  that  the  intention  was 
abandoned.  According  to  the  original  plan  the 
reservoir  was  to  have  a  capacity  of  500,000  gal- 
lons, but  it  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  is  able  to 
contain  about  a  million  gallons.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Pilkington, 
of  Bacup,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Beloe,  of  Liverpool. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

"Evans  v.  Caete." — Mr.  F.  C.  Tudor  writes 
from  Raymond-buildings,  Gray's  Inn:— "In  the 
report  of  the  argument  on  the  rule  nisi  for  a  new 
tiial  iu  this  case  it  is  stated,  '  The  architect's  esti- 
mate on  the  plans  and  quantities  was  between 
£12,000  and  £13,000.'  This  is  calculated  to  preju- 
dice Mr.  Emden,  the  architect,  in  the  action  which 
he  has  pending  against  Mr.  Carte,  besides  iujuriug 
his  reputation  generally.  I  am,  therefore,  sure  you 
will  allow  me  to  point  out  that  any  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Etnden  was  long  before  the  plans  und. 
quantities  were  prepared,  oreveutho  site  purchased. 
1  believe  there  is  no  controversy  on  this  point. 
For  a  mistake  to  be  made  in  giving  a  rough  esti- 
mate, supposing  such  were  the  case,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  making  a  comidorable  blunder  after  the 
plans,  &c,  have  been  prepared.  Tho  date  of  Mr. 
Emden's  employment  is  iu  dispute,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  in  1880.'" 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Doveb. — A  drinking-fountain  ha3  recently  been 
erected  in  Dover,  in  a  prominent  position,  near  the 
Piiory  railway- station,  pifsented  to  the  town,  de- 
signer!, and  erected  by  Mr.  H.  Warren,  monumental 
mason,  of  that  place,  the  water-fittings  being  pro- 
vided by  the  town. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Little  Beadley,  West  Suffolk.— The  Sta- 
tioners' Company  have  presented  a  three-light 
stained-glass  window  to  Little  Bradley  church,  in. 
memory  of  John  Daye,  the  printer  of  Foxe's  "Book 
of  Martyrs,"  and  Master  of  their  Company,  1580, 
who  lies  buried  there.  The  subjects  are  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
of  Garrick- street,  Co  vent- garden,  who  also  sup- 
plied the  seven  other  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
church. 

Newington,  S.E.— Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Fleet- 
street,  has  just  filled  the  large  east  window  of  St. 
Andrew's  church,  Newington,  with  stained  glass. 
The  window  consists  of  four  lights  and  tracery, 
aud  the  subjects  introduced  are  "  Christ  Blessing 
Children,"  "Healing  the  Leper,"  the  "Cruci- 
fixion," and  "Resurrection."  A  wheel- window, 
divided  into  nine  openings,  forms  part  of  the- 
tracery,  and  in  this  is  represented  the  "  Majesty," 
surrounded  by  cherubs.  In  the  other  pieces  of 
tracery,  the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  "  Pelican  iu  her  Piety," 
and  other  emblems  are  introduced.  The  window, 
which  is  rich  and  harmonious  in  colour,  is  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Jerman  Nobes. 

Putney. — In  the  assembly-room  of  the  new  wing 
j  isst  added  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Putney,  have  lately  been  erected  six  large  stained  - 
glass  windows.  Foliage  of  different  designs  form 
a  border  to  the  painted  glass  in  the  centres.  The 
windows  are  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Charles  Evans, 
of  61,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


CHIPS. 

Walworth-road  Baptist  Chapel,  Newington, 
S.E.,  was  reopened  on  Sunday  week,  after  renova- 
tion and  redecoration.  The  stone  facade  of  the 
chapel  has  been  repaired  and  cleaned,  and  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  has  been  treated  with  colour  ;. 
the  walls  are  of  neutral  tints,  the  ceiling  of  grey 
fawn  and  pink,  and  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
snow  white,  with  gilded  caps  and  bars.  New 
cushions,  carpets  and  umbrella  stands  have  been 
provided.  Mr.  J.  E.  Sears  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  William  Sayers,  of  New  Kent-road,  carried 
out  the  works  ;  the  cost  has  been  about  £650. 

Wickhambreux  Church,  Kent,  has  recently  had 
new  seating  put  to  the  nave  of  unvarnished  pitch 
pine,  made  by  Messrs.  Knight,  of  Gloucester,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Rxlph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  of  12, 
South-square,  Gray's  Inn.  New  lamp  brackets  of 
wrought  iron  and  other  improvements  have  also 
been  carried  out. 

A  new  church,  de  licated  to  St.  Anne,  situated 
at  Haughton-le-Dale,  Denton,  together  with  a 
vicarage  is  being  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sidebotham,  F.S.A.,  of  Bowdon,  Cheshire, 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  consecration  early 
in  the  ensuing  autumn. 

A  stained-glass  east  window,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham  and 
London,  subject,  "  the  Ascension  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord,"  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Buxton,  of 
Chelmorton,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of 
his  son  Richard,  has  been  recently  unveiled  in 
Chelmortou  Church.  This  interesting  village 
church,  dating,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  a.d.  1111, 
has  lately  b;en  restored  at  a  cost  of  about 
£2,000. 

Tollymore  Park,  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  recently  injured  by 
fire,  has  beeu  restored  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Rawsjn  Carroll, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Dublin.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  H.  and  J.  M  irtin,  of  Belfast.  The  total 
cost,  including  a  water  supply  with  200ft.  pressure 
from  a  neighbouring  mountain,  was  £5,000. 

The  restoration  of  the  parish -church  of  Abben- 
hall,  Micheldean,  has  just  been  iutrusted  to  Mr. 
E.  Henry  Edwards,  architect,  of  Bristol. 

A  Wesleyau  chapel  was  opened  last  week  at 
Poutardulias,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Morgan,  architect,  of  Llautlly,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughs,  of  Llauelly. 

The  new  Torquay  winter- garden  was  opened  last 
week.  The  architects  of  the  new  iron  and  glass 
buildiug  ate  Mr.  J.  Watson,  of  Torquay,  and  Mr. 
W.  Harvey,  of  Torquay  and  London ;  and  the 
general  building  contract  has  beeu  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Goss,  of  Ellacombe,  Torquay.  The 
iron-work  was  suppliod  by  Mr.  J.  Tildesley,  of 
Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 
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exhibited  free  of  charge,  and  it  will  include  the 
specimens  of  workmanship  producd  t>y  the 
competition  for  tho  prizes  in  connection  with 
the  lectures  on  plumbing  now  btiig  delivered 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Plumbers  wishing'  to 
exhibit  should  make  early  application  for  par- 
ticulars to  Mr.  Mark  Judge,  at  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  University  College, 
Gowcr-street.  It  should  be  stated  lhat  certifi- 
cates of  merit  will  be  awarded. 

The  contract  for  the  (xtension  of  the  harbour 
of  Girvan  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Young,  con- 
tractor, Edinburgh.  Mr.  Youug  has  nearly 
completed  the  new  docks  at  Ayr,  and  last  week 
the  steamer  Amethyst,  of  Glasgow,  landed  two 
cargoes  of  working  plant  at  Oirvan,  so  that  the 
harbour  works  will  be  commenced  immediately. 
The  engineer  of  the  harbour  is  Mr.  Kinapple, 
C.E.,  Greenock.  A  pier  is  to  be  cartied  out 
from  the  west  tide  of  the  present  harbour,  and  a 
breakwater  on  the  north-east  side,  whieh  com- 
pletely covers  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  from 
north-east  gales.  In  taking  the  harbour  vessels 
and  boats  will  enter  directly  before  the  sea  from 
the  north-east,  which  is  the  only  dangerous  one 
on  this  coast.  The  harbour  when  completed 
will  very  much  resemble  tho  harbour  of  Eye- 
mouth, in  Berwickshire,  which  was  designed  by 
the  celebrated  engineer  Smeaton.  Girvan,  when 
the  new  harbour  is  completed,  will  be  on  the 
west  what  Eyemouth  is  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  harbour  is  £12,000. 

A  railway  bridge  of  considerable  dimensions 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  Western  India  on  the 
10th  ult.  This  was  the  new  bridge  designed  by 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  to  span  the  Nerbudda  lirer 
at  Broach,  where  it  is  about  a  mile  wide.  The 
bridge  by  which  the  Dornbay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India  Eailway  has  hitherto  cariied  ovtr 
its  traffic  was  built  about  20  years  ago,  and  has 
shown  itself  liable  from  time  to  time  to  be 
damaged  by  the  river  floods  during  the  rainy 
season.  Five  years  ago,  25  out  of  the  G9  spans 
which  constitute  it  were  carried  away  by  a  flood, 
whereupon  the  directors  of  the  line  determined 
on  building  the  one  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  which  has  taken  three  years  and  a 
half  to  construct.  The  new  bridge  is  4,687ft. 
long,  and  the  dimensions  14ft.  wide  and  15ft. 
llin.  high.  The  cost  of  the  structure  is  one- 
third  of  a  million  sterling. 

In  the  studio  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers,  20,  Mid- 
dox-street,  is  to  be  seen  a  wonderful  example  of 
wood-carving,  by  a  French  artist  of  repute,  by 
the  name  of  Demontreuil,  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  subject  is  a  dead  canary  suspended  by  a 
piece  of  string  tied  to  the  foot,  and  fastened  to 
a  nail,  and  supposed  to  be  hanging  on  a  panel. 
The  whole  subject,  including  the  panel,  is 
carved  out  of  one  piece  of  pear  wood.  Nothing, 
certainly  in  the  way  of  close  imitation,  lately 
seen  in  exhibitions  can  surpass  this  dexterous 
piece  of  carving  ;  the  modelling  of  the  dead  bird 
is  perfect  ;  but  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
detail  of  every  feather,  the  beak,  and  foot  are 
rendered  with  an  inimitable  truth  and  delicacy 
which  must  excite  the  curiosity  of  everyone, 
and  the  admiration  of  those  who  look  upon 
imitative  excellence  as  a  high  quality  in  art. 
As  a  piece  of  workmanship  it  is  unsurpassable. 
The  bird  was  executed  at  Madrid  for  a  cardinal, 
and  it  is  said  the  artist  lost  his  eyesight  over 
this  task. 

A  collection  of  water-colour  drawings,  by 
Mr.  Ayscough  Wilkinson,  is  now  on  view  at  Mr. 
Rogers'  Gallery,  29,  Maddox-street.  The 
drawings  are  chiefly  of  marine  subjects,  though 
a  few  architectural  studies  are  amongst 
them.  The  transparency  of  colouring  and 
atmospheric  effect  which  strike  one  in  examin- 
ing most  of  these  drawings  is  due  largely  to 
the  artist's  power  of  working  wet,  which  gives  a 
degree  of  finish  and  clearness  as  well  as 
atmosphere  to  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  The 
"Julian  Alps  from  the  Lido"  and  "  Where  the 
Sea-line  and  Cloud-land  Meet"  (9)  are  exam- 
ples. The  last  is  a  marvel  of  soft  grey  sky  and 
dexterously  manipulated  colour  woiked  wet, 
yet  producing  a  delicacy  and  finish  and 
luminous  clearness  which  no  body- ci louring 
could  attain.  The  "  Forum  of  Nerva,"  Rome 
(4),  is  a  bold  drawing  worked  with  a  full  b:ush, 
transparent  in  the  colouring  and  shadows ;  we 
also  notice  "  A  Red  Sunset,  Venice  "  (5),  "Day- 
break near  Venice,"  a  clear  and  luminous  sketch 
full  of  air  and  light;  "  Sids  Door,  St  Mark's" 
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A  private  investigation  has  been  going  on 
lately  as  to  the  condition  of  the  drainago  of  the 
Oxfoid  colleges,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
show  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  Christ  Church  is  stated  to  be  as 
bad  as  any,  and  official  remonstrances  are  said 
to  have  been  written  to  the  Dean  on  the  subject. 
The  reform  in  this  college  alone  is  estimated  to 
cost  £10,000.  It  appears  that  many  of  the 
colleges,  and  even  some  of  those  in  the  High- 
street,  are  drained  into  cesspools  with  huge 
brick  drains,  and  that  only  in  some  cases  the 
over-flow  of  these  cesspools  passes  out  into  the 
main  sewerage,  which  was  not  very  long  ago 
carried  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  £150,000.  As  in  many  other  towns,  the 
main  drainage  of  Oxfoid  has  been  well  arranged, 
but  no  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  house -drainage  perfect. 

It  is  understood  that  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  is  soon  to  be  commenced.  Of  all  the 
works  of  this  sort  that  are  contemplated  this  is 
the  least  in  difficulty  and  will  be  the  least  in 
its  results.  The  distance  to  be  cut  through  is 
.not  much  more  than  four  miles.  The  soil  is 
limestone,  costly  to  cut,  but  not  the  most  costly 
of  earthwork,  and  the  average  elevation  of  the 
Isthmus  is  considerably  below  100ft.  The  result 
will  be  that  vessels  bound  from  Trieste  or  any 
ports  of  the  Adriatic  for  Athens  or  Constantinople 
will  be  able  to  shorten  their  voyage  by  a  good 
deal  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Greek  and 
British  vessels  trading  from  Athens  by  Patros, 
the  great  currant  port  of  the  Morea,  will  also 
make  use  of  the  canal.  It  will  relieve  Athens 
to  some  extent  from  its  present  maritime  position 
as  a  cul  de  sac,  but  it  will  not  open  any  great 
highway  such  as  did  the  Suez  Canal,  or  such  as 
may  be  opened  by  the  Panama  Canal,  or  by  that 
long-contemplated  ship  canal  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediterranean 

In  connection  with  the  triennial  fair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Chaiitable  Mechanic  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  next 
September,  it  has  been  decided  to  organise  a 
complete  exhibition  of  building  appliances,  in- 
cluding materials  of  all  kinds — stone,  brick, 
marble,  terra-cotta,  and  timber,  limes  and 
cements,  paints  and  varnishes,  roofing  materials, 
glass,  builders'  hardware,  mill-work,  such  as 
doors  and  blinds,  mouldings  and  manufactured 
joinery,  plumbing  work  and  apparatus,  with 
such  examples  of  iron  and  glass  construction  as 
can  be  exhibited  at  a  small  scale ;  and  com- 
prising also  decorations,  stained  glass,  gas- 
fixtures,  paper-hangings,  tiles,  steel  and  brass 
work,  and  other  ornamental  details  of  domestic 
architecture.  Thirty  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor-3pace  have  been  allotted  to  this  department, 
and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  crowded 
with  objects  of  interest.  The  credit  of  the  plan 
for  a  special  exhibition  belongs  in  some  measure 
to  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  various 
members  of  which  have  interested  themselves  for 
months  in  the  endeavour  to  organise  a  technical 
museum  for  the  use  of  architects  and  students, 
and  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  the  recur- 
rence of  the  Charitable  Mechanic  Association's 
fair  afforded  for  collecting  temporarily  a  very 
large  and  instructive  special  display. 

The  regulations  for  the  Exhibition  of  Im- 
proved Heating  and  Smoke-preventing  Ap- 
pliances, which  is  to  take  place  at  South 
Kensington,  have  been  published.  The  exhi- 
bition, which  is  promoted  by  a  joint  Committee 
of  the  National  Health  and  the  Kyrle  Society, 
will  be  opened  on  the  24th  October  next,  and 
will  close  on  the  26th  November.  Prince 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  are  the  presidents  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  by  the  influential 
committee  whose  proceedings  in  relation  to  smoke 
abatement  have  frequently  been  reported.  The 
arcades  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  galleries  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
have  been  lent  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 
Numerous  money  prizes  and  medals  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  inventions  and  appliances 
for  preventing  smoke  from  boiler  furnaces, 
domestic  grates  and  ranges,  and  for  improved 
fuels  for  household  and  manufacturers'  use. 
Trial  of  apparatus  will  be  made  and  reported 
upon,  and  public  lectures  by  various  scientific 


authorities  will  be  delivered  during  the  Exhi- 
bition upon  tho  subjects  of  heat,  fuel,  &c.,  to 
promote  the  object. 

Preparations  have  already  been  commenced 
for  the  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  that  has 
of  late  years  proved  so  interesting  an  adjunct  to 
the  Church  Congress.  It  is  to  be  opened  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  3rd,  and  closed 
on  the  8th  of  October,  and  as  many  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  have  already  decided  to  be 
represented,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Exhi- 
bition will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  loan  department,  which  is 
always  an  important  feature,  will  be  an  un- 
usually large  one,  consisting  of  ancient  church 
plate,  mediaeval  silversmiths'  work,  embroidery, 
and  similar  objects,  some  well-known  collectors 
having  promised  to  contribute.  A  portion  of 
the  building  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
principal  Church  Societies  for  their  publications, 
and  a  room  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
secretary  or  representative,  who  will  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  to  give  personal  information 
and  counsel  to  those  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  particular  society.  The  Exhibition  will 
include  educational  books  and  appliances  of 
every  description. 

A  lecture  on  the  "Sanitary  Condition  of 
Dwellings"  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Bristow, 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Camberwell,  at  the 
vestry  hall  of  that  parish  on  Thursday  week. 
The  subject  was  divided  into  six  parts — namely, 
water  supply,  drainage,  removal  of  refuse, 
ventilation,  cleanliness  and  repairing,  and  the 
keeping  of  animals.  In  reference  to  water 
supply,  the  lecturer  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  general  practice  of  keeping  it  in  cis- 
terns and  butts  was  fraught  with  danger  to 
health.  Not  only  had  many  cisterns  direct 
pipe-contact  with  the  house-drain,  but  all  sorts 
of  abominations  decomposed  in  those  which  were 
open,  and  tenants  did  not  sufficiently  often 
cleanse  them.  He  considered  the  best  place  for 
closets,  drains,  and  pipes  was  outside  the  house, 
but  accepting  things  as  they  were,  he  advised 
householders  to  see  that  they  had  thoroughly 
well-fitting  traps  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  For  the  removal  of  dust,  the  best  plan 
was  that  adopted  in  Paris,  where  the  dust  was 
placed  in  a  receptacle  outside  the  house  every 
morning  and  removed  at  once  by  the  local 
authority  ;  if  this  was  impracticable  in  London, 
householders  should  have  their  dust  removed  as 
frequently  as  possible,  and  should  use  disinfect- 
ants freely  in  the  dust-bins. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  just 
erected  six  new  memorial  tablets  on  houses 
which  are  of  historic  interest  as  having  been 
occupied  by  celebrated  men.  The  residence  of 
an  emperor,  two  statesmen,  a  philosopher,  and 
two  artists  have  been  thus  distinguished.  These 
china  plaques  will  now  be  found  on  the  front 
of  15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  where  Peter 
the  Great  lived  for  a  short  time  ;  on  25,  Arling- 
ton-street, for  many  years  the  residence  of  the 
famous  Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; 
on  14,  Savile-row,  where  Sheridan  lived ;  on 
35,  St.  Martin's-street,  Leicester-square,  for 
some  time  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  home  ;  on  36, 
Castle-street,  Oxford-street,  where  James  Barry, 
the  painter,  received  the  statesman  Burke  ;  and 
on  30,  Leicester- square,  a  new  building  occupied 
by  Archbishop  Tennison's  School,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  Hogarth's  home. 

The  Soirees  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers in  the  Grand  Courts  and  Galleries  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  are  always  successes, 
but  the  entertainment  given  by  the  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  last  Friday 
evening  was  unusually  brilliant  and  hospitable. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  some  of  the 
Central  Courts  were  quite  crowded.  The  guests 
were  received  in  the  Lord  President's  Court  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abernethy.  In  the  Italian  Court 
Kalozdy's  Hungarian  Band  played  various 
selections  of  popular  operas  and  dance-music 
in  a  very  spirited  and  charming  style,  wh  eh 
gave  special  vivacity  to  the  entertainment. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Committee,  has  consented  to 
become  the  patron  of  the  International 
Medical  and  Smitary  Exhibition.  The 
whole  of  the  floor-space  will  be  allotted  this 
week,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  which  the 
committee  have  decided  to  set  apart  for  exhi- 
biting the  work  of  journeymen  plumbers 
|  Under  special  regulations  this  work  will  be 
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(15),  cleverly  handled  in  the  polished  marble 
shafts ;  "  A  Grey  Day  at  Venice,"  a  -well-toned 
study;  "La  Grande  Rue,  Dol,  Brittany," 
"Riviera  Pines,"  "  Solitude,"  very  effective  in 
sky  and  sea  ;  "  Old  Houses,  Candebec,  Nor- 
mandy," and  a  few  architectural  subjects 
chiefly  Venetian.  "Palazzo  Osmarino,  Venice," 
is  rather  crude  in  drawing ;  but  the  "  Piazzetta, 
Venice,"  is  a  well-drawn  sketch,  showing  the 
work  of  Sansovino.  We  also  notice  sketches  of 
buildings  at  Pisa (55),  Frascati (34),  the  "  Palazzo 
Cicogna,  Venice  "  (50).  The  artist's  forte  is, 
however,  in  marine  subjects  and  "  Coming  up 
with  the  Tide"  (36),  "The  Beach,  near 
Rottingdean, "  "  Sunset, Venice,"  and af ew others 
are  masterly  sketches  remarkable  for  clear  and 
incisive  handling  and  transparency  of  tone. 
Some  of  the  Italian  drawings  are  framed  in 
deep  black  ebonised  frames,  made  in  Borne,  and, 
we  think,  help  to  throw  up  the  light  colouring 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  the  usual 
gilt  frame. 

CHIPS. 

The  first  public  park  for  Wolverhampton  was 
opened  on  Whit  Monday,  by  the  Mayor,  in  the 
presence  of  20,000  persons.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
50  acres,  and  has  been  leased  from  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  for  65  years  at  £335  per  annum,  with  the 
option  of  purchase.  Eight  acres  are  occupied  by 
two  connected  ornamental  lakes,  spanned  by  a 
bridge,  and  about  40,000  shrubs  and  trees  have 
been  planted  on  the  grounds.  The  total  cost  has 
been  £15,000. 

The  local  board  of  New  Swindon  resolved  at 
their  last  meeting  to  increase  the  salary  of  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  Jolliffe,  from  £150  to  £200  a  year. 

A  line  of  tramways  from  Chester-square,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  to  the  Town-hall,  Stalybridge,  was 
officially  inspected  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  by 
Major-General  Hutchinson,  B.E.,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
plans,  and  under  the  supervision,  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Synde, 
engineer  to  the  tramway  company  ;  Mr.  Barker 
was  the  contractor  for  the  rails,  and  Mr.  Nuttall  for 
the  paving,  and  Mr.  Jones  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

At  vestry  meetings  held  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Paul,  the  Abbey,  and  Westport,  Malmesbury,  last 
week,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  appoint  a 
burial  board  and  provide  a  cemetery  for  the  use  of 
the  town. 

The  Surrey  Tabernacle,  Winsey-road,  Newing- 
ton,  was  reopened  last  week,  after  decoration  in 
colour.  Mr.  William  Sayer,  of  New  Kent-road, 
executed  the  works,  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Sou,  architects. 

The  employes  of  the  firm  of  Lucas  Brothers,  con- 
tactors, London  and  Lowestoft,  were  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Thursday  week,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  at  a  Lowestoft  hotel,  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Lucas,  eldest  son  of  the 
head  of  the  firm.  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence,  architect, 
piesided  over  the  Lowestoft  dinner,  to  which  130 
sat  down. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

To-iiobbow    (Saturday).  —  Architectural  Association. 

Visit  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Members 
meet  at  entrance  to  Painted  Hall,  3.30 
p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Eeclesiological  Society.  Visit 
to  Berkhampstead ,  St.  Peter  and  North- 
church.   Leave  Euston  1.55  p.m. 
Monday.— Society  of  Engineers.   7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday  .—King's  College,  Strand.   "  Greek  Sculpture." 

By  Dr.  C.  Waldstein.  Lecture  No.  4, 
3.15  p.m. 

National  Health  Society.  "  The 
Science  and  Art  of  Sanitary  Plumbing." 
By  8.  Stevens  Hellyer.  Lecture  No.  3, 
"  Traps  and  Trap  Ventilation."  Society 
of  Arts'  room.   7.30  p  m. 

Wednesday.— National  Health  Society.  "  The  Science 
and  Art  of  Sanitary  Plumbing."  By  S. 
Stevens  Hellyer.  Redelivery  of  Lecture 
No.  3.   Society  of  Arts'  room.  7  30  p.m. 

Thursday. — Architectural  Association  Dinner.  Criterion 
Bestaurant.   7.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Pine  Arts.  "Light." 
By  W.  Cave  Thomas.   8  p.m. 

Friday.—"  Greek  Sculpture."    By  Dr.  C.  Waldstein. 

Lecture  No.  5.  Students  of  King's  Col- 
lege will  meet  at  British  Museum,  3.30 
p.m. 


Crate  4H*fo& 

 M-«  

WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Beith,  N.B. — The  cabinet-makers  of  Beith,  near 
Glasgow,  are  still  on  strike  for  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  51  per  week.  Over  110  men 
have  left  the  town  and  only  a  few  now  remain  on 
the  roll;  the  Glasgow  employes  have  resolved  to 
support  the  men  in  the  struggle. 

Paisley. — The  operative  masons  of  this  burgh, 
both  society  and  non-society  men,  united  last  week 
in  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  6d.  to  6|d. 
per  hour,  stating  that  the  prospects  of  the  trade 
have  greatly  improved.  Some  of  the  masters  have 
conceded  the  demand,  but  a  large  number  of  men 
are  still  out. 

Greenock. — The  house-joiners  applied  on  Tues- 
day week  for  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour  on  the 
wages  paid— Gd.  The  Master  Wrights'  Mutual 
Association  offered  to  give  a  halfpenny  advance, 
and  this  has  been  accepted  on  the  condition  that  if 
the  advance  to  7d.  is  granted  in  Glasgow,  the  men 
of  Greenock  will  also  demand  it. 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatisn  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  ILrninster,  Somerset. 
—[Advt.] 

BATH  TtON E  . 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOE,  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
POa  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt. 


Lamplough'a  Pyretic  Saline  Is  refreshing', 

»>'•• <  :':  »>•!••,  »ml  tin'  iirevcnliveof  1  I .  V  URS,  llll,IOUKN  KHN, 

SMALL  POX,  BKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Hold  l>y  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.   Pit  no  nibttituU  —I  Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Pills.— These  famous  Pills  purify  the 

blood,  and  net  most  powerfully,  yet  soothingly,  ou  the  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys,  and  bowels,  giving  tone,  energy,  and  vigour 
to  the  whole  system.  They  are  wonderfully  efflcacious  in  all 
ailments  iiindeuwi  to  femules,  and,  as  a  general  family  medicine, 
U'C  unc«iuulltd. 


TENDERS. 

*«*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering — at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender — it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Abingdon.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises, 
Ock-street,  for  the  "  Beaconsfield  Conservative  Club." 
Mr.  E.  Dolby,  architect  ;— 

Williams,  Abingdon  (accepted)     ...    £210  0  0 

Abingdon.— Por  a  new  billiard-room,  The  Abbey, 
Abingdon,'  for  J.  T.  Morland,  Esq.  Mr.  E.  Dolby,  archie 
tect,  Abingdon  : — 

1  hatcher,  Abingdon   £320  0  0 

Williams,  Abingdon  (accepted)     ...      257   0  0 

Abingdon. — For  making  additions  to  a  pair  of  villas, 
Marcham-rood,  for  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  E.  Dolby,  archi- 
tect :— 

Drew,  Abingdon  (accepted)   £518   5  0 

Ascot.— For  additions  to  St.  George's  schools,  for  Rev. 
W.  Sneyd  Kynnersley.  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Crombie,  303, 
Strand,  architects.    Quantities  by  architects  : — 

Laing,  D.,  London    £929   0  0 

Abbot  and  Charman,  Ascot         ...       888   0  0 

"Woodbridge,  Maidenhead    887   0  0 

Oades,  A.  L.  and  Sons,  Egham   ...      885  0  0 

Watson,  Ascot  (accepted)    720  0  0 

Hunt,  Gerrard's  Cross    693   0  0 

Ashton-under-Lynf..— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  resi- 
dence near  to  the  Manchester-road,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  Warrington-street,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  architect : — 

Clayton,  J.,  Denton  (accepted). 

Bakewell.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  house  in  The 
Avenue,  Bakewell,  for  Mr.  R.  Orme.  Mr.  G.  E.  Statham, 

Matlock-bridge,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 

For  mason,  slater,  and  plasterer's  work  ; — 

Toft  Bros,  Youlgreave   £1,148   6  0 

Bramwell,  J.,  Bakewell    1,069  10  0 

Oakes,  F.  A.  and  E.,  Buxton       ...      967   0  0 

Beck,  Matlock   927  13  0 

Allsop,  Bakewell    915  0  0 

Walker  and  Sons,  Wirksworth     ...      912  0  0 

Thompson  and  Stone,  Bristol       ...      905   0  0 

Bridge,  Matlock    900  0  0 

Askew,  Matlock  (accepted)   891   0  0 

Bramwell,  H.,  Buxton    847   0  0 

For  joiner's,  plumber's,  &c,  work  : — 

Bramwell,  W.  and  E.,  Bakewell  ...      750  0  0 

Thompson  and  Stone   730  0  0 

Walker  and  Sons    700   2  0 

Robinson,  Matlock    700  0  0 

Askew    670  0  0 

Beck    669  18  0 

Tidcoek  and  Bagshaw,  Buxton     ...      642   0  0 

Statham,  W.,  Matlock    630   0  0 

Norman,  F.,  Bakewell  (accepted)  ...      587  17  0 

Wood,  J.,  Matlock    515  0  0 

Total  of  accepted  tenders,  £1,478  17s. 


Blackrock.— For  additions  to  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  Blackrock,  near  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford, 
Clayton,  and  Black,  architects. 

Patching  and  Son    £113  0  0 

Brighton. — For  new  stabling,  conservatory,  &c,  at 
The  Hurst,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford,  Clayton  and 
Black,  152,  North-street,  Brighton,  architects  :— 

Garrett   £470  0  0 

Barnes   454   0  0 

Lockyer   450  0  0 

Nurcombe    450   0  0 

With  certain  omissions  :— 

Garrett   400   0  0 

Lockyer   395  0  0 

Barnes   385   0  0 

Nurcombe    377  0  0 

Brighton.— For  new  front,  Kings-road,  Brighton,  but 

not  including  terra-cotta.   Messrs.  Holford,  Clayton  and 

Black,  architects : — 

Garrett   £748   0  0 

For  the  terra-cotta  only  (rough  estimate)  :— 

Cliff  and  Son    110   0  0 

Edwards   80  0  0 

Tamar  Works    75   0  0 

Johnson  and  Co   35  10  0 

Brighton. —  For  decorative  works,  &c,  at  Albany 
Villas,  Cliftonville.  Messrs.  Holford,  Clayton  and  Black, 
architects : — 

Newnham    £101   0  0 

Brighton.  —  For  new  wine  -  cellar,  62,  East-street, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  C.  Fasold.  Messrs.  Holford,  Clayton, 
and  Black,  architects  :— 

Barnes    £137   0  0 

Patching  and  Son    127   0  0 

Brighton.— For  new  shop-front  in  pitch-pine,  office 
fittings,  &c,  108,  Church-street,  Brighton.   Messrs.  Hol- 
ford, Clayton  and  Black,  architects  :— 
Winn  (accepted). 

Brighton.— For  new  entrance-gates,  altering  roadway, 
&c,  3,  Wellington  Villas,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford, 
Clayton,  and  Black,  architects  : — 

Barnes   £146   0  0 

Lockyer   139  0  0 

Brohghton  Astley.  —  For  restoring  and  reseating 
the  parish-church  of  Broughton  Astley,  Leicestershire. 
Mr.  Wm.  Bassett  Smith,  10,  John-street,  Adelphi, 
architect  :— 

Harrold,  J.  and  W   £2,103  13  10 

Fisher  Brothers    1,792  14  6 

Allen   ...      1,673  0  0 

Bromwich  and  Foster    1,585  0  0 

Loveday    1,529   0  0 

Edey  and  Wade    1,516  8  0 

Young   1,475   0  0 

Bland  and  Sons  (accepted)      ...      1,451  0  0 

Burton-on-Trent, — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Guild-street  Eoard  School; — 

Hodges,  G.  (accepted). 

Cambridge. — For  enlarging  the  board-room  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  for  Cambridge  : — 

Bennett  and  Son    £113  19  0 

Pate,  J.  L   104  0  0 

Turner,  H   87   0  0 

Willimott,  J   79  10  0 

Lowings  and  Banyard    76   0  0 

Kidman,  C   73  10  0 

Thoday  and  Son    70   0  0 

Walton,  F   68  0  0 

Newman,  G.  J.,  Cambridge  (accepted)   63  10  0 

Coves  End,  Maidenhead.— For  enlargement  and  ad- 
ditions to  Congregational  Chapel.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
26,  Great  George-street, Westminster,  and  High  Wycombe, 
architect  : — 

Hunt    £849   0  0 

Woodbridge    795   0  0 

Lovell    745  0  0 

Glasgow.  —  For  the  execution  of  contracts  Nos.  2 
(boundary  wall )  and  4  (cells,  offices,  and  police  accommo- 
dation) in  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  for  Glasgow :  — 

No.  2.      No.  4. 

Meikle,  J.  and  D.,  Newton,  Ayr*     ...    £7,000  £28,000 
•Accepted. 

Greybury,  near  Edenbridge,  Kent. — For  the  erection 
of  a  church  and  schoolroom  with  boundary-walls,  for 
Mr.  J.  T.  Morton.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton,  East  Grin- 
stead,  architect.   Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Godley,  J.,  East  Grinstead        ...  £1,804  0  0 

Watlis,  H,  Lingfleld    1,783  8  0 

Penn,  G.  and  F.,  Pembury        ...      1,771   9  0 

Waters,  J.,  Forest-row    1,504  10  0 

Vaughan,  E.,  Maidstone   1,497   0  0 

Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead*      1,46115  0 
•Accepted. 

Grimsby.— For  cleaning  cesspools  throughout  the  town, 
for  the  Grimsby  town  council ; — 

Hatfield  and  Ellis  (accepted)        ...     £373  6  S 

Highoate. — For  detached  villa  residence  in  the  Broad- 
lands-road,  Highgate,  for  Mr.  B.  M.  Turnbull.  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  architect.   No  quantities : — 

Hunt,  Smithfield    £3,840  0  0 

Green,  Clapton    2,9S0   0  0 

King,  Hornsey    2,490   0  O 

Dupont,  Colchester   2,255  0  0 

Browne,  Highgate   2,105  0  0 

Richardson,  J.  O.,  Clapham*     ...      2,050  0  0 
•Accepted. 

Hian  Wycombe.— For  new  wing,  &c,  to  North  Town 
School.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  26,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  and  High  Wycombe,  architect :— 

  £750  0  C- 


Woodbridge 

Gibson   

Taylor  and  Grist 

Nash   

Corby   

Hunt   

Loosley  

Holland  


662  0  O 

660   0  0 

625  0  O 

51)5  10  0 

595   0  O 

579  11  6 

572   0  0 
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Hornsey. — For  new  roads,  sewers,  and  surface-water 
•ains,  for  the  British  Land  Co.  (Limited),  on  their 
state  at  Hornsty.   Mr.  H.  B.  Michell,  surveyor  :  — 

Contract  No.  1. 


Keeble,  Regents  Park   

£4,336 

0 

0 

Bell,  Wood  Ureen  

4,145 

0 

0 

Killingback,  Camden  Town 

4,100 

0 

0 

Crockett,  King's  Cross   

4,007 

0 

0 

Acock,  City  

3,887 

0 

0 

Krauss,  Biiiiol   

3,829 

0 

0 

McKenzie,  City   

3,767 

0 

0 

Harris,  Caraberwell  

3,725 

0 

0 

Nowell  and  Robson,  Kensington 

3,710 

0 

0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey   

3,677 

0 

0 

Jackson,  J>vtou   

3,555 

0 

0 

Dunmore,  Hornsey  

3,517 

0 

0 

Thompson  and  Son,  Battersea   . . . 

3,490 

0 

0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow   

3,350 

0 

0 

Peill,  Bromley  (accepted)  

3,1(55 

0 

0 

Contract  No.  2. 


Keeble,  Regent's  Park   

2,672 

0 

0 

Killingback,  Camden  Town 

2,630 

0 

0 

Bell,  Wood  Green  

2,575 

0 

0 

Harris,  Cambeiwell  

2,500 

0 

0 

Crockett,  King's  Cross   

2,481 

0 

0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow   

2,480 

0 

0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey   

2,440 

0 

0 

Nowell  and  Robson,  Kensington 

2,400 

0 

0 

McKenzie,  City   

2,391 

0 

0 

Acock,  City   

2,360 

0 

0 

Thompson  and  Son,  Battersea  ... 

2,350 

0 

0 

Dunmore,  Hornsey  

2,329 

0 

0 

Jackson,  Leyton   

2,222 

0 

0 

Krauss,  Bristol   

2,216 

0 

0 

Peill,  Bromley  (accepted)  

2,170 

0 

0 

Ipswich. — For  erecting  a  new  warehouse  in  Princes- 
street,  Ipswich,  for  Mr.  W.  J  oily,  wholesale  tea  dealer 
and  grocer.  Mr.  William  Eade,  Post  Office-chambers, 
Ipswich ,  architect ;  — 

Girling,  Robert    £2,094  0  0 

Whiting,  B.  W   1,998  0  0 

Jones,  D.  C.  and  Co   1,950  0  0 

Bennett,  J.  B.  and  F.  (accepted)...  1,825  0  0 

Kensington.—  For  additions  to  the  Art  Schools  at 
Kennington,  for  the  Council  of  Technical  Education. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker.  Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson, 
Westminster,  architect 


Peto  Bros  

Ansel  1   

Bywater  

Hobson  

Clemence   

Marsland  (accepted)  ... 


£1,091  0  0 

994  0  0 

987  0  0 

968  0  0 

945  0  0 

915  0  0 


Lambeth.  —  For  rebuilding  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
Tavern  on  the  Lambeth  Hayles  estate,  for  Mr.  T.  W. 
Craddock  (exclusive  of  all  fittings).  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Henry  Smith.  Messrs.  Waring  and  Nicholson,  archi» 
teets;— 

Mills,  J.  and  H  

Shurmur,  W    

Downs,  W  

Burman,  H  

Simpson,  W.  L  

Canning  and  Muffins  (accepted) . . 


£3,330  0  0 

3,159  0  0 

2,876  0  0 

2,869  0  0 

2,785  0  0 

2,769  0  0 


Leytonstone.— For  schools  at  Leytonstone,  Essex,  for 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Bethnal-green. 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects.  Quantities  sup» 
plied  :  — 

Crockett   

Richardson,  J.  O  

Kilby  

Johnson   

Shurmur   

Shaw  

Jones  and  Co  

Julian  and  Co  

Braid  and  Co  

Garrud   

Jackson  and  Todd  (accepted) 

Liverpool.— For  works  to  roof  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  for  the  City  Council :  — 

Hardiker,  J.  (accepted) . 

LrvEP.pooL.— For  gas-fittings  at  the  free  library  and 
museum,  for  the  City  Council ; — 

Bucknall,  A.  (accepted). 


£15,182 

0 

0 

14,587 

0 

0 

14,489 

0 

0 

13,822 

0 

0 

13,425 

0 

0 

13,094 

0 

0 

12,976 

0 

0 

12,850 

0 

0 

12,750 

0 

0 

12,683 

0 

0 

11,570 

0 

0 

London.  —  For  rebuilding  the  "  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar Tavern,"  St.  George's-road.  Messrs.  Waring  and 
Nicholson,  architects  :— 

Mills    £3,331   0  0 

Shurmur    3,159   0  0 

Downs   2,876   0  0 

Burman    2,869   0  0 

Simpson    2,785  0  O 

Canning  and  Mullins    2,769   0  0 

Gill    2,747   0  0 

London.— For  repairs,  &c,  to  houses  at  Maldcn- 
crcscent,  Kentish  Town,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowney. 
Messrs.  Ebbetts  and  Cobb,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strand, 
W.C  :- 

Perkins,  R   £165  13  0 

London.— For  the  superstructure  of  offices  and  shops, 
Gray's  Inu-road,  Holborn,  for  Mr.  R.  Ryall.  Mr.  G. 
Vickery,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Leonard :  - 

Crabb,  G.  (accepted) . 

Mansfield,  Notts. — For  two  villas,  for  Mr.  R.  Bar- 
ringer.  Mr.  T.  Hartas,  26,  King-street,  Manchester, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Petherick,  B.A.,  7, 
Langworthy-road,  Pendleton;  — 

Greenwood,  Mansfield    £1,840   0  0 

Accepted,  subject  to  revision. 

Matlock  Bath.— For  the  erection  of  a  refreshment- 
room  in  connection  with  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  for  Mr.  P. 
Hubbersty.  Mr.  G.  E.  Statham,  Matlock- bridge,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  by  the  architect :  — 


Walker  and  Sons,  Wirksworth 

.  £487 

0 

0 

Knowles,  Brackenfield 

465 

0 

0 

Axe,  Bonsall   

450 

0 

0 

Farnsworth,  W.,  Cromford ... 

447 

0 

0 

Robinson,  Matlock  

445 

0 

0 

Statham,  W.,  Matlock 

430 

0 

0 

Wood,  J.,  Matlock   

418 

0 

0 

Fox,  S.,  Wirksworth  

417 

0 

0 

Buxton  and  Son,  Matlock  ... 

406 

0 

0 

Bridge,  Matlock   

396 

0 

0 

Beck,  Matlock,  (accepted)  ... 

387 

0 

0 

Matlock-beidge. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and 
residences  at  Matlock-bridge,  for  Mr.  A.  Coton.  Mr.  G. 
E.  Statham,  Matlock-bridge,  architect.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

For  Mason,  Slater,  and  Plasterer's  work  : — 

Beck,  Matlock   £949   9  8 

Askew,  Matlock    927   4  0 

Bridge,  Mitlock  (accepted)   851   0  0 

For  Joiner's,  Plumber's,  &c,  work  :— 

Knowles,  Matlock    961   0  0 

Statham,  Matlock    940  0  0 

Robinson,  Matlock    908   0  0 

Wood,  Matlock   892   0  0 

Bridge,  Matlock    875   0  0 

Beck,  Matlock  (accepted)    867   0  0 

Total  of  accepted  tenders,  £1,718. 

Norwich.— For  repairing  Hellesdon-bridge,  for  the 
City  Council  :— 

Hammond,  G.  (accepted)    £100   0  0 

Norwich. — For  executing  works  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  George's,  Colegate,  for  the  City  Council :  — 

Hammond,  G.  (accepted)    £175   0  0 

Norwich. — For  engineering  and  bakery  works  and 
heating  chapel  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Norwich  board 
of  guardians  : — 

Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnards  (accepted)    £1,140   0  0 

Old  Windsor. — For  swimming-bath  and  covered  play- 
ground for  Beaumont  College.  Rev.  F.  Cassidy,  rector, 
Messrs.  Byrne  and  Crombie,  303,  Strand,  and  Windsor, 
architects.   Quantities  supplied  by  architects  ;  — 

For  brickwork  and  other  trades,  exclusive   of  ma- 
chinery : — 

Oades  and  Sons,  Egham  (accepted)      ...    £2,421  0  0 

For  engines,  pulsometer,  tanks,  and  p  iping  : — 
The  Pulsometer  Company,  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street, London   £1,365   0  0 

For  iron  roofs,  exclusive  of  other  trades  :— 
Davies  Bros.,  and  Co.,  Westminster*      ...      £854  0  0 


Total                       £4,643  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Amended  tenders  for  pulsometer,  pipiDg,  and  Otto  gas- 
engine  : — 

Porter,  Westminster   £1,110  0  0 

Young,  J.  A.  and  Co.,  Westminster         ...      985  0  0 

Laing,  D.,  2,  Duke-street                                 946  0  0 

Pulsometer  Co                                             924  0  0 


Nottinoiiam.— For  two  villas,  for  Mr.  J.  Armitage. 
Mr.  T.  Hartas,  26,  Kin-^-street,  Manchester,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Petherick,  B  A  ,  7,  Langworthy- 
road.  Pendleton:  — 


Bell  and  Son,  Nottingham        ...  £1,570 
Accepted,  subject  to  revision. 


0  0 


Penoe,  8.E.— For  stabling,  &c  ,  for  Mr.  George  Atkin. 
Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  20,  Moorgate-strcet,  E.C.,  archi- 
tect : — 

Young,  W.,  Penge  (accepted). 
[4  tenders  received.] 

Rainitam. — For  factory  building  and  shaft  atRainham, 
Essex.   Mr.  G.  Perry,  architect.   No  quantities  : — 

Richardson,  J.  O   £979  0  0 

Philby   918  0  0 

Crabb    895  0  0 

Baxter   784  0  0 

Rastricic -by-Halifax.  —  Accep*ed  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  corn-mill  at  the  Spout,  Rastrick,  for 
Mr.  F.  Sutcliife.   Mr.  Rogerson,  of  lirigkouse,  architect : 

Masonry:  —  Wm.  Crowther,  Rastrick. 
Joinery ; — T .  Rayner,  Rastrick. 
Slating: — J.  Wood,  Rastrick. 
Plumbing :— J.  Lawson,  Brighouse. 
Honwork :— J.  Berry,  Halifax. 


Sheffield. — For  additional  winp 
dence,  Woodville,  Sheffield.  Mr. 
tect  :  — 

Rodley  and  Son,  Sheffield  ... 

Hirst  Bros.  Norton   

Fordham,  Sheffield  (accepted) 
Willows,  Sheffield   


to  Dr.  Quin's  resi" 
J.  P.  Earle,  archi- 


£2)5  0  0 

167  0  0 

150  0  0 

148  0  0 


Stratford.— For  construction  of  310ft.  of  river  wall 
and  landing  stage  at  West  Ham  gasworks,  Stratford. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Thorman,  engineer  : — 


Cox   

Wood  Bros  

Mundy  

Lawrance   

Bangs  

Gardner   

Perry  and  Co.  (accepted) 


£3,097  0  0 

2,983  0  0 

2,469  0  0 

2,348  0  0 

2,280  0  0 
2,200 


2,000  0 


Swindon.— For  repairing  Carlton-street,  for  the  New 
Swindon  Local  Board.   Mr.  Jolliffe,  surveyor  :— 

Phillips  and  Powell    £100  10  0 

Wiltshire,  G.  (accepted)    94  15  0 

Surveyor's  estimate   93  7  6 

Wallinoford. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  rectory 
house  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-More,  for  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Raymond.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  Abingdon,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :- 


A.  B. 

Smallbone,  Streatley   £2,246  0  0  £2  303  12 

Dodd,  Caversham    2,147  7  4   2,170  7 

Brasher  &  Son,  Wallingford    ...    2,095  6  9    2,055  0 

Holly  and  Butler,  Nettlebed  ...    2,078  0  0   2,061  0 

Jones,  T.,  Oxford    2,038  0  0   2,086  0 

Silver  and  Sons,  Maidenhead...    1,939  0  0 

Selby,  T.  Oxford    1,925  0  0 

Kingerlee,  T.  H,  Banbury    ...    1,923  0  0 

Wheeler,  J.,  Wantage   1,818  3  1 

Williams,  E.  Abingdon*       ...    1,723  0  0 


1,948 
1,925 
1,568 
1,742 


'  Recommended  for  acceptance  for  A. 

A  if  faced  with  grey  headers  ;  B  if  faced  with  yellow 
stocks. 

Waterford.— Alterations  to  board-room,  Waterford 
Union  Workhouse.   Mr.  W.  G.  Doolin,  B.E.,  Dublin, 

Nolan',  Waterford    £428   0  0 

McCarthy  and  Drohan,  Dungarvan  3S5  0  O 
Flynn,  T.,  Waterford  (accepted)  ...      3S0  0  0 

Windsor.— Second  tendering  for  revised  plans  of  eleven 
cottages  and  recreation  hall  for  employes  of  the  Royal 
Tapestry  Works,  Old  Windsor.  Mr.  H.  Henry,  director 
Messrs.  Byrne  and  Crombie,  303,  Strand,  and  Winds  or 
architects.    Quantities  supplied  by  architects ;  — 

Watson,  Ascot    £4,794   0  0 

Laing,  D  ,  London   4,445   0  0 

Oades,  A.  L.  and  Sons,  Egham  ...  4,315  0  0 
Woodbridge,  Maidenhead  ...  4,067  0  0 
Norris,  Sunningdale  (accepted)  ...      3,987   0  0 

Winnipeg,  Toronto.— For  the  construction  of  water- 
works at  Winnipeg  :— 

Laidlaw  and  Son,  Glasgow,  N.B  (accepted). 
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PARQUET  FLOORINGS, 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 

Immense  Slock  always  ready  for  Laying 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Special 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


THIN  PARQUET 


Turp  t  n's Patent).  516  inch  thick,  prepared  on 
deal  back  laminations,  equal  in  wear  to  inch 
Solid  Parquet.   Used  for  Veneonn?  old  existing 
deal  floors,  and  Is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.  See  Construction. 


ARTISTIC 


BACKING 
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BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Westwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  C0.,LIMITED, 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


Bath  Stone. — Every  description  and  the  best  quality 
supplied  direct  from  his  own  Quarries  by 

ISAAC  SUMSI0N,NEWAI1KSTIlEET  BATH. 

Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant.   Established  1791. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part,  furnished  on  application. 

— ]  Advt.] 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


Kensington.— Freehold  Building  Site  or  Investment.— By  Order 
of  the  Mortgagees. 

ME.  W.  A.  BLAKEMOKE  is  instructed 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
on  MONDAY,  June  13,1881,  at  One  for  Two,  TWO  FREEHOLD 
DWELLING-HOUSES,  Nos.  2  and  3,  Duke's-lane,  Church  - 
street,  with  workshop  iu  the  rear,  at  present  producing  from  old 
rents  £102  per  annum.  The  property  possesses  two  frontages  of 
36  feet  each,  and  contains  about  2,280  super,  feet,  forming  a  most 
desirable  freehold  building  site  for  the  erection  of  model  dwelling- 
Bouses,  which  are  in  great  demand  in  the  locality.— May  be 
viewed,  and  particulars  had  of  Messrs.  Carr,  Fulton,  and  Carr, 
Solicitors,  7,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street;  at  the  Mart;  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  24,  Salisbury-street,  Strand. 


M 


Periodical    Sale   by   Auction.— To    Engineers,  Lronmongers 
Builders,  and  Silversmiths. 

E.  H.  BOUEN  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

 TION,  for  the  Machinery  and  Hardware  Exhibition  and 

Agency  (Limited),  in  the  Auction    Room  in  their  extensive 

? premises,  147,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June 
6th,  1881,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  nearly  all  without  reserve,  a 
large,  varied,  and  genuine  assortment  of  IRONMONGERY  and 
MACHINERY,  comprising  a  10  H.-P.  Vertical  Engine,  a  large 
assortment  of  iron  and  gun-metal  stop-valves,  gun-metal  gland- 
cocks,  back-pre  sure,  valves,  water  gauge  mountings,  steam 
gauges,  steam  whistles,  lubricators  and  pet  cocks,  &e.  Also  a 
quantity  of  sheep  shears,  hammers,  picks,  shovels,  claw  hatchets, 
spanners,  iron,  shaves,  drawing  knives,  gimlets,  augers,  brass 
hooks,  spirit  levels,  floor  springs,  and  other  carpenter's  and 
cooper's  tools.  Cases  of  engineer's  stocks  and  dies,  ratchet  braces, 
coach  wrenches,  pulley  blocks,  brass  wire  tube  brushes,  wire 
cages,  ship's  compasses,  Clivc's  packing,  Mineral  Cog.  packing, 
and  indiarubber  washers.  A  large  assortment  of  electro-plate  and 
pocket  knives,  small  thrashing  machines,  ploughs,  chain  pumps, 
potatoe  digger  and  potatoe  dressing  machines,  wrought  iron  fire- 
proofsafes,  wrought  iron  tank,  registered  stoves  f various),  stone 
Cnuher,  lathe,  circular  saw  benches,  mitring  machines  and  fret- 
cutting  machine,  hteam  engines  and  boilers.— Catalogues  may  be 
obtained  on  application.    The  goods  are  now  on  view.  


Highly  Important  Freehold  Building  Land  in  Plots,  WanJsworth 
Common,  close  to  Trinity  Church.  Trinity-road,  eight  minutes 
from  Wandsworth  Common  and  Balhain  stations,  to  be  SOLD 
by  AUCTION  by 

ME.  E.  B.  BBIGGS,  at  the  Surrey 
Tavern,  "Wandsworth  Common,  on  THURSDAY,  June 
Kith,  1881,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely,  seventy-two 
PLOTS  of  eligible  FREEHOLD  LAND,  including  one  tavern 
plot  and  four  Shop  plo's.  The  land  is  admirably  situa  edinan 
elevated  position,  oeing  eight  feet  above  the  road  on  a  bed  of 
gravel.  Excellent  roads  and  sewer*.  There  is  a  fine  service  of 
trains  from  the  above  stations  to  Victoria  and  London  Bridge, 
and  altO  COnttant  communication  with  the  City  bT  omnibus,  the 
distance  being  five  miles  from  London  Bridge.  The  property  is 
laid  out  in  loft,  to  20ft.  frontages,  for  which  there  is  it  great 
demand,  and  must  grow  considerably  in  value,  situate  as  It  is 
immediately  between  the  two  finest  open  Spaces  near  London, 
which  must  for  ever  remain  unbuilt  upon.  The  easy  tcrmu  of 
payment  render  this  a  most  favourable  Opportunity  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  builders  and  others.  Possession  given 
upon  payment  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum;  payable  by  equal 
quarterly  instalments  extending  over  nine  years  Conveyance 
ftee  Of  expense  given  1 9  purchasers  willing  to  take  the  same  as 
prepared  by  the  solicitors  to  the  vendors.— Plans  and  particulars 
Of  Sale  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Runs,  Solicitors.  fi3, 
King  William-street.  E.C.  ;  Mr.  It.  B.  BRIOGS.  2H.  Budge -row, 
E.C.  |  and  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Penfold,  Upper  Tooting. 


Shepherd's  Bush.— Valuable  Freehold  Building  Estate. 

MESSRS.  CHADWICK  are  instructed 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
E.C,  on  TUESDAY,  28th  June,  at  2  precisely,  in  one  lot,  six 
acres  of  exceedingly  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND, 
free  of  land  tax  and  tithes,  most  eligibly  situate,  having  an  im- 
portant frontage  of  350ft.  to  Uxbridge-road,  and  being  cloae  to  the 
Ux bridge  road  Station  on  the  District  Railway,  and  Shepherd's 
Bush  Station  on  the  Great  Western  and  Metropolitan  Railways, 
the  tramway  passing  the  land.  The  Estate  is  fully  ripe  for 
immediate  development.  Possession  will  be  given  on  completion 
of  the  purchase.  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  with  plans, 
to  be  had  of  Messrs.  Nickinson.  Prall,  and  Nickinson,  Solicitors, 
51,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  17, 
Parliament-street,  8.  W.,  and  34,  St.  Martin's-lane,  W.C. 


M 


Building  Land,  York-road,  Battersea. 

ESSES.  CHADWICK  are  instructed 

by  the  Trustee  to  LET  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on 
TU  BSD  AY,  June  28,  at  2  o'clock  precisely,  in  one  lot,  three  acres 
of  exceptional'?  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  most 
eligibly  situate,  Falcon-lane,  York- road,  Battersea,  having  a  com- 
manding frontage,  and  be;ng  in  the  centre  of  that  thickly-popu- 
lated district,  close  to  Batttrsea-park  and  York  road  Station,  and 
5  minutes'  walk  from  Clapham  Junction  Station.  The  tramway 
passes  the  land.  Shop  and  small  piivate  dwellings  are  in  great 
demand,  and  let  in  this  situation  before  they  are  finished.  A 
lease  for  99  years  will  be  granted  direct  from  the  freeholder. 
Particulars  and  Conditions,  with  plans,  to  be  had  of  J.  Fraser, 
Esq.,  Solicitor,  16,  Furnival's  Ion.  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  17,  Parliame<it-atreet,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  34, 
St.  Martin's-lane,  W.C. 


Building  Land.  Clapham  J  unction,  one  minute's  walk  from  the 
station,  and  fronting  the  main  road. 

MESSES.  CHADWICK  are  instructed 
to  LET  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart  on  TUESDAY,  28th 
June,  four  acres  of  highly  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  situate  St.  John's  Hill, close  to  Clapham  Junction  Station, 
having  an  important  frontage  to  the  best  part  of  the  main  road, 
immediatel i  available  for  the  erection  of  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses,  which  are  in  very  great  demand  in  this  thickly-populated 
district.  A  lease  will  be  granted  direct  from  the  freeholder  for  99 
years.  Particulars,  with  plans  and  conditions  of  sale,  had  of 
Messsrs.  Warriner  and  Cross,  Solicitors,  21,  Great  Winchester- 
street, E.C.  ;  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  17,  Parliamt  nt- 
street,  S.W.,and  34,  St.  Martin's-lane,  W.C. 
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To  Builders,  Building  Material  Daalers,  and  others.— Barking, 
Essex. 

E.  W.  H.  COLLIEE  is  instructed  by 

the  British  Land  Company  (Limited)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  premises,  Westbury,  on  FRIDAY,  June  17,  at  Twelve  for 
One  precisely,  in  Lots,  a  quantity  of  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 
situate  on  the  Estate  of  the  British  Land  Company  (Limited), 
knwn  as  Westbury,  Rippleside,  Barking,  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  Barking  Station,  on  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
Railway,  comprising  doors,  window  fashes  and  frames,  beams, 
rafters,  joists,  floor-boards,  about  70^000  bricks,  a  quantity  of  slate 
tiles,  paving-stones,  stone  sinks,  old  iron,  zinc,  firewood,  &c— May 
be  viewed  the  day  previous  aDd  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues 
obtained  on  the  premises,  or  of  the  Auctioneer,  at  the  Offices  of 
the  British  Land  Company  (Limited),  25,  Moorgate-strtet, 
London,  E.C. 


Properties.— Middlesex  and  Essex. 

ME.  W.  H.  COLLIEE  is  instructed  by 
the  British  Land  Company  (Limited),  to  offer  by  AUC- 
TION the  following  eligible  PROPER  TIES,  viz. 

Haringey  Park,  near  Hornsey  Station,  Middlesex.— At  the 
Queen's  Head  Tavern,  Green-lanes,  on  MONDAY  EVENING  next, 
June  13,  at  Six  for  Seven  o'clock,  the  first  portion  of  the  Hornsey 
Station  Estate,  comprising  81  lots  of  valuable  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  LAND,  having  inipoitant  frontages  to  Tottenham- 
lane,  the  high  road  from  Green-lanes  to  Hornsey,  to  the'new 
road  to  be  called  Wightman-road,  being  the  intended  new  ap- 
proach from  Tottenham-laue  to  Hernsey-station,  and  to  the  new 
road  called  Sydney-road,  leading  therefrom,  situate  close  to 
Hornsey-station  en  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  West-green  and  Gre  n  lanes  stations  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  affording  frequent  communication  to  the 
City  and  West-end.  The  sites  in  Tottenham-lane  and  Wightman- 
road  are  set  aside  for  the  erection  of  shop  property,  and  in  a  few 
yeais'  time  will  form  the  market  place  for  the  whole  of  Hornsey 
district ;  there  is  good  drainage  and  water-supply. 

Finchley  (East-end),  Middlesex.— At  the  Bald  faced  Stag,  East- 
end,  Finehley,  on  TUESDAY,  June  14.  at  six  for  seven,  100  Lots 
of  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  being  a  furrher 
portion  of  the  Park  Hall  Estate,  having  frontages  to  the  High 
Barnet-road  and  Huntingdon  and  Durham  roads,  the  new  ro  ids 
leading  therefrom  to  Fortis  Green-road,  situate  within  tnree 
minutes'  walk  of  East-end  Station,  on  the  High  Barnet  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  from  whence  there  are  frequent 
trains  to  the  City. 

Barking,  Essex.— At  the  Spotted  Dog,  Barking,  on  THURS- 
DAY, June  16,  at  six  for  seven  in  the  evening,  the  very  desirable 
FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  situate  at  Rippleside,  Barking, 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Barking  Railway  Station,  com- 
prising a  five-roomed  cottage,  with  excellent  stabling,  farm- 
buildings,  and  about  an  acre  of  land,  having  a  frontage  to 
Rippleside-road  of  about  100ft.  Also  50  Lots  of  eligible  Building 
Land,  with  frontages  to  Rippleside-road  and  W  est  bury- road, 
the  new  road  leading  therefrom. 

Stratford  New  Town.  Essex.— At  the  Swan  Hotel,  Broad  way , 
Stratford,  on  THlRSDAY.  June  23,  at  six  for  seven  in  the 
evening,  100  lots  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND, 
with  frontages  to  the  Leyton  High-road  and  the  new  roads 
leading  therefrom,  situate  adjoining  Leyton  Station  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  and  20  minutes'  ride  of  the  City  to  Liverpool- 
street  or  Fenchurch-street,  being  the  first  portion  of  the  Leyton 
Station  Estate. 

The  properties  will  be  sold  free  from  tithe  and  land-tax  The 
purchase-money  may  be  paid  by  adcpositoflO  per  cent,  and  the 
balance  can  remain  on  mortgage  or  contract  at  5  per  cent, 
iuterest,  to  be  paid  in  nine  years  by  equal  half-yearly 
instalments ;  but  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  balance  mav  be 
paid  off  at  anytime  without  notice.  Free  conveyances  will  be 
given  on  the  vendor's  title  being  accepted.— Particulars, 
plans,  and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  obtained  about  ten  days 
previous  to  each  sale,  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhoods; 
of  Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Russell,  Solicitors,  59,  Colcman-street, 
EC;  of  the  Auctioneer;  at  the  Offices  of  the  British  Land 
Company  (Limited), 25,  Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  at 
the  places  of  hale.  * 


Tooting,  Surrey.— The  Clarendon  Estate.— Charming  Freehold 
Building  Sites  for  Villa  Residences,  within  three  minutes-' 
walk  of  Tooting  Junction,  the  Church,  and  the  Common. 

ME.  EICHAED  J.  COLLIEE  is  in- 
etructpd  to  offerforSALE  by AUCTH)N,atthe  Mitre  Hotel, 
Tooting,  on  MONDAY,  June  13,  at  6  for  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
60  lots  of  exceedingly  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND, 
having  good  depths  and  important  frontages  to  the  main  road 
from  London  to  Epsom,  and  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Tooting  Junction,  from  whence  there  are  frequent  trains  to 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria.  The  estate  is  well  drained,  and 
overlooks  first  class  property. — Plans  and  particulars  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Messrs.  Learoyd  and  Co.,  Albion  Chambers,  24, 
Finsbury-pavement,  E.G.,  and  to  the  Auctioneer,  Mr.  RICHARD 
J.  COLLIER,  Milner's-buildings,  28,  Finsbury-pavement, 
London,  E.C. 


In  the  High  Court  of  Justic3,  Chancery  Division.— Kyuaston'i 
Settled  Estates.— To  be  Sold,  Pursuant  to  at  Order  in  theabove 
m  itter,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vice  -Chancellor,  Sir 
Charles  Hall,  by 

MESSES.  ELGOOD,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  MON- 
DAY, the  11th  day  of  July,  1881,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
precisely,  in  one  or  more  lots,  the  FREEHOLD  RESIDENTIAL 
and  BUILDING  ESTATE  of  nineteen  acres,  comprising  a  capital 
Residence,  known  as  Kynaston  Court,  and  meadow  land,  situate 
at  Harrow  Weald,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — The  property 
may  be  viewed,  and  particulars,  with  conditions  of  sale  and 
plans,  obtained  at  the  Auction  Mart;  of  Messrs.  Gasquct  and 
Metcalfe,  9,  Idol-lane,  Great  Tower-street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
Solicitors;  of  the  Auctioneers,  Messrs.  KLGOOD,  4,  Vere-SLreet, 
Cavendish-square,  in  the  County  of  Middl-scx;  and  Messrs. 
Wink  ley  ana  Co.,  Estate  Agents,  Harrow. 
Dated  this20th  day  of  Mav,  1881. 

H.  A.  CHURCH,  Chief  Clerk. 
Gasquet  and  Metcalfe,  !>,  Idol-lane,  Gre  »t  Towcr-stiect,  E.C, 
Solicitors  for  the  Petitioners. 


'ESSES.  FAEEBEOTHER,  ELLIS, 


At  very  low  upsetprices. — Thornton  Heath. — To  small  Capitalist*. 
Speculative  Builders,  and  others.— Fifty-three  plots  Freehold 
Building  Land  in  the  Quadrant  and  Elliott  roads,  close  to  tne 
Thornton  Heath  Station,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  tram- 
way, which  runs  to  Croydon.  The  land  is  divided  into  plots  of 
40ft,  and  50ft.  frontage  each,  and  averaging  about  100ft.  in 
depth,  suitable  for  detached  and  semi-detached  residences. 
Roads  and  sewers  constructed. 

JJX  CLARXE  and  CO.,  will  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  premises,  close  to  the  Thornton  Hea'h  Station,  on  Tnurs- 
day,  3oth  June. at  2  o'.lock  precisely,  53  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  LAND  in  Lots.  May  be  viewed.  Particulars  may 
be  had  at  The  Greyhound,  Croydon  ;  of  W.  H.  Rowland,  Esq., 
solicitor,  Croydon  :  of  Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed,  9,  John-streec, 
Adelphi  ;  at  the  office  on  the  estate  ;  or  of  the  Auctioneers,  5  an* 
6,  Lancaster-place,  Strand,  and  18,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

Rotherhithe.— St.  Hel°na-gardens.— Valuable  Freehold  Building 
Estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  South wark-park  and  the  Commercial 
Docks. 

Ci  LASIEE  and  SONS  will  SELL  by 

\JC  AUCTION. atthe  Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  July  7th,  1881, 
under  an  ordtr  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division, 
made  in  the  cause  of  Watts  v.  Leathes,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Right  Honourable  th«*  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  highly  im 
portant  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY",  comprising  nearly  four  acres 
of  valuable  building  land,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Deptford  Lower  road,  Rotherhithe  New-road,  and  the  South 
Bermondsey  Station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway, 
known  as  the  St.  Helena-gardens,  to.  ether  with  the  St.  Helena 
Tavern  and  Music  Hall,  eight  cottages  known  as  Lemon-valley, 
six  other  cottages,  and  other  buildings.  The  property  possesses 
an  extensive  frontage  to  Corbett-lane,  and  offers  a  suitable  site 
for  the  erection  of  manufacturing  premises  or  small  residential 
property.  Let  to  Mr.  Greece  until  Midsummer,  1886,  at  a  rent 
of£30a-year.  Particulars  are  preparing,  and,  when  ready,  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Stenning,  and  Croft,  Solicitors,  70a, 
Aldermanbury,  E.C  :  Messrs.  Leathes  and  Maynard,  Solicitors, 
3,  Langoam-place.  W.  ;  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  at  the  St-  Helena 
Tavern.  Rotherhithe  ;  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Auctioneers;  41, 
Charing  Cross.   


Fulham.— Freehold  Building  Land,  on  the  Salisbury  Park  Estate, 
about  three  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  Walham  and  lurnham  green  Stations  ou  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway. 

MESSES.  HAEMAN  &  MATTHEWS 
have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Windsor  Castle  Hotel,  King-street,  Hammersmith,  on  TUES 
DAY.  June  II,  18s),  at  7  o'clock  precisely  in  the  eveninir,  in 
numerous  lots,  five  acres  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND, 
having  frontages  of  2,780  feet  to  Munster  and  Varna  roads,  and  to 
the  continuation  of  Shcrbrookc  road  and  Rosaline-road,  which 
:<  re  a  bout  to  be  formed  through  the  estate.  This  land  is  situate 
in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-populated  neighbourhood,  and  is  very 
easily  accessible  by  rail  or  omnibus  from  either  the  Citj  or  West- 
end,  and  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  immediate  erection  of  shops 
or  moderate  sized  villa  residences,  for  which  there  is  u  great 
demand.  Payment  may  be  made  by  instalments  spread  over  nine 
years,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  balance  only.  Immediate 
possession  tor  building  purposes.  The  subsoil  is  a  tine  gravel.— 
Particulars  and  conditions  of  nale,  with  planH,  may  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  G.  F.  Hudson,  Matthews,  and  Co.,  Solicitors,  23, 
Bucklersbury.  E.G.  ;  at  the  pluce  of  sale  :  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
35,  Walbrook,  E.G. 


Littlehampton.— To  Builders  and  Contractors  — Robey's  Patent 
12  Horse-Power  combined  semi  fixed  Steim-Enginc  and  Boiler, 
with  double  cylinders.  Worssam's  patent  General  Joiner  with 
circular  saws,  and  tools  ;  Worssam's  improved  saw  sharpening 
machine,  circular  saw  bench  (by  Charles  Powis  and  Co.), 
machine  implements.  Powerful  cart-horses,  harness,  builders' 
carts,  strong  spring  vans,  horse  and  hand  st  me  trucks. 
Builders'  stock,  plant  and  implements,  seasoned  materials  in 
mahogany,  oak,  pitch  pine,  and  elm  plank  and  boards,  oak  logs, 
and  manufactured  doors  and  sashes.  Stonemasons'  stock  and 
implements,  plumbers'  and  painters'  stock  and  materials.  Lead, 
glass,  oil  cisterns,  and  fittings.  Blackimitlis'  stock,  forges, 
bellows,  tools,  and  effects.  Builders'  ironmongery  and  brass- 
work. 

E.  JABEZ  STEEETEE  has  been 

_  favoured  with  instructors  from  Mr.  Robert  Bushby,  who 
is  'retiring  from  business,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon  the 
premises,  on  TUESDAY,  the  14th  June,  1831,  and  FOLLOWINO 
DAYS,  commencing  each  day  at  one  o'clock,  theabove  extensive 
MACHINERY  and  STOCK.  Further  particulars  and  catalogues, 
seven  davs  prior  to  the  sale,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  Mr. 
JABEZ  STREETER,  Auctioneer  and  Appraiser,  Littlehampton. 
Established  34  years. 
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Important  Sale  of  First-class  Brass  Gas  fitting*.  Gaseliers,  and 
General  Brass-work,  China  and  Porcelain  Door  Furniture, 
Register  Stoves,  Fenders,  Patent  Mortise  Locks,  Ironmongery. 

E.    SCAMELL    will     SELL  by 

  AUCTION,  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street,  on  TUESDAY,  the 

11th  June,  and  two  following  days,  commencing  at  1  precisely, 
an  extensive  assortment  of  BRASS  GAS-FITTINGS,  Oaselicrs, 
Brackets,  in  modern  and  artistic  designs,  first-class  General 
Brass  Work.  Brass  Cocks,  &c.  ;a  large  variety  of  China  and  Porce- 
lain Door  Furniture  and  Finger  Plates— Plain,  Cream,  and  ele- 
gantly-coloured ;  Register  stoves  ;  Fenders  in  Berlin  Black, 
Bronzed,  Ormolu,  and  Nickel-plated  ;  patent  Mortis.*  and  other 
Locks,  and  a  variety  of  useful  items  suitable  for  the  Building 
Trade.— May  be  viewed  on  Monday,  the  13th  June,  and  Catalogues 
hadatNo.21  Old  Bond-street,  and  of  Mr  SCAMELL,  40  and  41 , 
Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

FIEE  at  G.  MITCHELL'S  MAEBLE 
GALLERIES,  166,  Brompton-road,  London,  8.W.—  In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  destructive  fire,  Mr.  M'TJHELL  1ms  a  lar«p 
SALVAG1C  STOCK  thrown  upon  his  hands,  consisting  of  Marble. 
Stone,  and  Alabaster  Chimneypiec.es,  stoves.  Fend.  is.  Kitchen 
Ranges,  Tombs,  Crosses,  Tablets.  &<•.,  which  he  i.  prepared  to 
DISPOSE  OF  byPRrVATB  CONTRACT  immediately,  at  very 
low  prico.  The  Royal  Arms  in  stone,  larse  size,  slightly  damaged. 
Also  a  number  of  sicagliola  Columns,  ,Vx-  oiler,  for  any  part  ol 
this  lute  valuable  stock  arc  respectfully  solicited.  Approved  lulls 
taken  —  G.  MITCHELL,  166,  Brompton  road,  London,  S.W. 
Business  carried  ou  as  usual  at  148,  Upper  Thames-street ;  alse 
at  Chelsea  Works. 


PUEE  WATEE.  —  All  the  Messrs. 
LIPSCOMBE'S  FILTERS  are  now  m  ule  with  their  New 
Preparation  of  Charcoal,  wonderfully  effective,  far  surpassing 
every  other.  Old  Filters  of  every  kind  reconstructed.— Temple 
Bar  ;  44,  Uueen  Victoria-street  ;  100,  Wcstbouruc  Urove;  69,  Ox- 
ford-street. 
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COMPETITION'S  WITHOUT  PERSPEC- 
TIVES. 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  architects  who 
have  every  reason  for  trying  to  exclude 
perspective  views  from  competitions  :  those 
who  cannot  make  a  tolerable  perspective 
view,  and  those  whose  designs  will  not  bear 
putting  into  perspective.  Of  course,  a  de- 
sign that  will  not  bear  putting  into  per- 
spective, is  a  design  that  will  not  bear  being 
built — a  something  that  is  plausible  on 
paper,  but  which  is  an  unmistakable  failure 
when  sot  up  in  bricks  and  mortar ;  for  a 
perspective  view  shows  the  work  as  it  will 
really  appear,  while  the  plans  and  elevations 
show  it  as  it  never  can  by  any  possibility 
appear.  This  is  just  what  many  competition 
committees  do  not  understand.  They  think 
a  front  elevation  is  a  correct  front  view  of  a 
building,  that  a  side  elevation  is  a  correct 
side  view,  and  so  on ;  whereas  an  elevation, 
of  whatever  sort,  shows  the  building  in  a 
way  in  which  no  one,  by  any  conceivable 
device,  will  ever  be  able  to  see  it.  An  ele- 
vation, in  fact,  is  a  view  of  a  building  from 
an  infinite  distance,  enlarged  so  as  to  look 
as  big  as  the  building  would  look  at  the 
distance,  say,  of  a  few  dozen  or  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  The  nearest  approach  which 
can  really  be  made  to  seeing  a  building  in 
elevation,  is  to  take  up  a  point  opposite  one 
one  of  its  sides,  and  on  a  level  neither  above 
nor  below  it,  some  ten  or  twenty  miles  off, 
and  then  look  at  it  through  a  first-rate 
telescope.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  there 
are  not  many  buildings  in  England  which  it 
is  physically  possible  to  look  at  in  this  way, 
and  not  many  days  in  the  year,  or  many 
hours  in  the  most  favourable  day,  when 
their  architectural  design  would  be  at  all 
distinguishable.  Yet  it  is  only  in  some  such 
way  as  this  that  buildings  can  be  seen  in 
elevation,  or  anything  approaching  to  eleva- 
tion. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  class  of  designs 
in  which  the  elevation  of  the  front  and  a 
near  view  of  the  front  look  very  much 
alike ;  it  is  the  class  in  which  the  front  is 
only  a  flat  piece  of  scenery,  meant  to  hide 
the  actual  building  from  view.  A  near 
view  of  a  flat  wall,  with  no  features  behind 
it,  and  no  projections,  except  very  trifling 
ones,  in  front  of  it,  is  very  much  like  an 
elevation  of  the  same  wall.  But  a  wall  is 
not  a  building:  and  as  soon  as  any  parts  of 
the  building,  whether  roofs,  chimneys  or 
other  walls,  are  allowed  to  appear  behind 
the  front  wall,  the  elevation  and  the  actual 
view  at  once  become  widely  different.  The 
architect  who  treats  his  building  as  a  whole 
stands  little  chance  in  a  competition  from 
which  perspectives  are  excluded.  Every- 
thing is  in  favour  of  the  sham- front- 
monger,  the  person  who,  instead  of  making 
his  budding  artistic,  leaves  it  just  as  chance 
directs,  and  hides  each  visible  side  of  it 
behind  a  sort  of  drop-scene,  perfectly 
unconnected  with  the  realities  it  conceals. 
If  there  is  a  chance  for  anyone  else,  it  is  for 
the  architect  who  sticks  to  the  trite,  the 
hackneyed,  and  the  commonplace.  What 
people  have  seen  over  and  over  again ,  they 
can  to  some  extent  judge  of,  even  under  the 
impossible  aspect  in  which  geometrical  ele- 
vations show  it.  They  remember  how  it 
looks  elsewhere ;  and  in  a  competition  they 
very  often  select  it,  because,  of  all  the  designs 
submitted,  it  is  the  only  one  which,  in  the 
absence  of  perspectives,  they  can  fairly 
picture  to  themselves.  Thus  tho  prohibi- 
tion of  perspective  views  plays  into  the 


hands  of  two  classes  :  the  class  which  deals 
in  screen-fronts,  and  the  class  which  deals 
in  stock-patterns.  It  gives  a  premium  to 
shams,  and  an  honourable  mention  to 
mediocrity,  but  a  heavy  blow  and  groat 
discouragement  to  all  that  is  original, 
genuine  and  artistic.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
get  good  work  accepted  when  people  have 
it  intelligibly  set  before  them  :  it  is  too  bad 
to  smother  it  in  a  yet  earlier  stage,  and  pre- 
vent it  even  from  being  intelligibly  pre- 
sented. 

To  see  how  this  exclusion  of  perspectives 
really  operates,  take,  for  example,  a  few 
types  of  church  arrangement,  and  imagine 
them  set  before  a  competition  committee. 
We  are  taking  it  for  granted  throughout 
that  no  really  competent  architect  is  called 
in  to  make  a  selection  ;  for  if  such  an  archi 
tect  is  called  in,  and  if  (which  is  assuming 
a  good  deal)  the  committee  maybe  relied  on 
to  adopt  his  selection,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  case  is  changed.     Suppose,  however, 
that  there  is  no  professional  judge,  and 
suppose  that  perspectives   are  entirely  ex- 
cluded.   The  first  design,  perhaps,  shows  a 
central  tower.    The  committee  look  at  the 
west  elevation,  and  the  tower  appears  to 
rise  from  the  top  of  the  west  gable.  Some 
few  wiser  than  the  rest  point  out  to  their 
fellow-members  that  it  does  not  really  stand 
there,  but  is  set  back  by  the  whole  length 
of  the  nave.    There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
even  this  clearly  realised,  for  the  forms 
which  are  familiar  enough  to  every  archi 
tectural  student  are  not  easily  imaginable 
by  people  who  have  never  studied  architec 
ture  at  all.    By  degrees,  however,  the  thing 
is  explained  ;  and  some  more  or  less  vague, 
hazy,  and  distorted  notion  of  the  where 
abouts  of  the  central  tower  is  present  to 
everybody.    But  this  does  not  prevent  the 
elevation  of  the  tower  from  spoiling  the 
elevation  of  the  west  front,  nor  the  west 
front  from   spoiling  the  elevation  of  the 
tower.    The  drawing  shows  them  together 
in  a  way  in  which  they  will  never  be  seen 
together,  and  however  admirably  each  may 
be  fitted  for   its  real  position,   they  are 
mutually  ruinous   when    shown   on  that 
impossible  view  called  a  "front  elevation 
The  transepts  again   stick  out  in  a  way 
which  makes  the  elevation  look  like  a  jumble 
of  disconnected  parts,  and  the  committee's 
imagination  is  again  called  upon  to  realise 
that  these  same  transepts  are  80ft.  or  100ft. 
back  from  the  west  front,  of  which  they 
seem  to  form  a  part.  Naturally  enough,  their 
imagination  cannot  realise  all  this.  Some 
perhaps  entirely  doubt  it,  and  having  heard 
that  an  elevation  shows  a  building  as  it  really 
is,  there  is  no  convincing  them  that  the 
place  if  built  will  look  like  anything  but 
that  which  the  drawings  represent.  What 
with  the  doubts  of  some  members,  and  the 
imperfect  apprehension  of  others,  this  design 
is  soon  cast  aside  as  impracticable.  The 
next  one,   it  may   be,   shows  a  western 
tower,  forming  the  termination  of  the  nave. 
Everyone  now  can  understand  where  the 
tower    is;     but     the     difficulty     is  to 
make     them     understand      where  the 
church  is.     Half  the  committee   get  the 
idea  that  the  church  will  be  hidden  entirely, 
once  and  for  ever,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
■tower  and  side  aisles  can  possibly  be  seen. 
Then  the  tower  looks  so  tall  and  narrow  ;  of 
course  it  does,  when  the  elevation  cannot 
show  the  nave  roof  abutting  against  it,  and 
cannot  explain  how  much  wider  the  tower 
will  look  when  two  of  its  sides  are  seen 
together,  as  they  generally  will  be.    If  the 
archi -,ect  has  so  proportioned  his  tower  that 
it  will  look  right  when  built,  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  blamed  by  amateurs  who  only  see 
the  geometrical  elevations  of  it ;  and  he  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  labour  will  be 
thrown   away.     So,    on   one   ground  or 
another,  a  multitude  of  the  designs  are  dis- 
posed of:  their  virtues  are  mistaken  for 
faults,  and  the  very  points  which  would 


have  been  most  admirable  in  reality  are, 
oftener  than  not,  the  reasons  for  their  con- 
demnation. By  and  bye,  however,  comes 
up  a  set  of  drawings  "  made  to  sell."  They 
are  based  on  the  tritest  of  all  trite  ideas, 
used  up  a  thousand  times  in  the  ' '  regulation 
Gothic  chapel  "  of  Nonconformists,  as  well 
as  in  the  very  poorest  examples  of  Anglican 
church  building :  the  idea  of  a  thin  tower 
and  spire  on  one  side  of  the  front  gable,  and 
an  aisle  or  a  porch  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  intelligible  in  eleva- 
tion. All  the  committee  know  exactly  where 
the  tower  will  be,  and  where  the  church  will 
be,  for  both  are  in  one  flat  facade,  and  side 
by  side.  There  is  no  doubt,  no  vagueness, 
no  uncertainty,  in  their  minds  now ;  they 
have  seen  the  same  thing  scores  of  times 
before,  and  know  what  they  shall  be  doing 
if  they  adopt  it.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  as  to  the  detail.  If  there  is  a 
pretty  spire  and  a  pretty  front,  some  pretty 
tracery  and  a  few  pretty  pinnacles,  they 
think  it  will  do,  and  the  competition  ends 
like  many  others — by  its  promoters  finding 
themselves  in  a  pretty  mess.  In  prohibiting 
views,  they,  of  course,  restricted  competitors 
to  elevations  of  the  outside,  and  to  sections 
of  the  inside,  and  if  elevations  are  mislead- 
ing, sections  to  the  great  majority  of  ama- 
teurs are  simply  bewildering.  Hence  the 
committee  that  shuts  out  views  really  knows 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  internal 
effect  of  the  design  it  selects. 

Architects  are  often  blamed  by  the  public 
for  giving  no  thought  to  the  insides  of  their 
buildings.    We  might  retort,  that  the  man 
who  does  not  give  the  first  thought  to  the 
insides  of  his  buildings  is  not  an  architect  at 
all,  and  that  the  public  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  if  they  patronise  him.    But  this 
delusive  system  of  judging  by  elevations, 
plans,  and  sections  only,  offers  all  its  rewards 
to  men  who  care  nothing  for  the  insides  of 
their  buildings,  and  holds  out  every  induce- 
ment to  better  men  to  care  nothing  for  them 
either.     In  every  design  worth  calling  such, 
the  interior  is  the  reason  and  motive  for  the 
exterior  ;  and  on  the  view-excluding  system 
the  interior  is  the  one  part  which  the  com- 
mittee know  nothing  about.    They  know, 
indeed,  the  arrangement  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, of  rooms  and  pasaages  ;  but  what  sort 
of  place  the  interior  will  be  for  light,  for  air, 
for  acoustics,  for  artistic  effect,  they  hardly 
know  at  all.    To  take  the  case  of  a  church 
again  ;  theyknowvery  well,  from  the  ground- 
plan,  how  the  seats  are  placed,  where  the 
passages  between  them  are,  and  a  lot  of 
details  of  the  like  second-rate  importance, 
but   as  to  what   the  inside,  as  a  whole, 
will   be    like  and  look  like,  they  have 
scarcely  the    faintest    notion.     Those  of 
them  who  have  a  little  knowledge  of  build- 
ing, may  explain  that  certain  black  marks 
on  the  sections  mean  walls,  and  certain 
brown  dots  show  where  joists  and  rafters 
are  cut  across  ;  but  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
not  even  a  practised  artist  would  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  the  merits  of  an  interior 
till  he  had  sketched  it  in  perspective  for 
his  own  instruction.    When  each  member  of 
a  building  committee  is  able  to  do  this,  and 
do  it  with  accuracy,  it  will  be  reasonable 
and  wise  to  exclude  perspective  views.  Till 
then,  it  is  about  as  promising  to  try  to  decide 
without  them,  as  to  try  to  decide  by  written 
descriptions,  without  drawings  at  all.  Ele- 
vations and  sections  do  not  show  a  building 
as  it  will  appear,  any  more  than  descriptions 
show  it  so  :  and  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether,  of  the  two,  the  elevations  and  sec- 
tions are  not  the  more  deceptive  and  dan- 
gerous.   No  doubt  perspectives  have  been 
misused  at  times,  but  the  difference  between 
them  and  geometrical  drawings   is  this : 
Perspectives  of  a  building  may  be  made 
deceptive ;  elevations  and  sections,  except 
to  thoroughly  practised  eyes,  must  be  decep- 
tive, and  grossly  so.  Perspectives,  if  truthful, 
do  really  show  buildings  as  they  will  appear ; 
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elevations  and  sections,  if  truthful,  show 
them  as  they  never  can  by  any  possibility 
appear.  The  best  way  to  prevent  untruthful 
perspectives  froin  being  submitted,  is  to  call 
in  a  really  competent  architect  as  referee, 
who  can  easily  detect  them.  Even  his  ap- 
pointment will  hardly,  as  might  be  thought, 
make  perspectives  needless,  because  his 
advice,  without  views  to  give  a  visible  sup- 
port to  it,  might  fail  to  get  the  best  design 
selected.  Lastly,  perspective  views  no  doubt 
take  time  and  money  to  prepare,  but  their 
expense  might  be  reduced  by  reducing  their 
size.  Instead  of  excluding  perspective  views 
altogether,  committees  would  be  incom- 
parably wiser  if  they  excluded  all  that 
measured,  say,  more  than  a  foot  in  their 
longest  dimension. 


THE    BLACK    AND  WHITE 
EXHIBITION. 

FOB.   variety   of   subjects    the  present 
exhibition  of  works  in  black  and  white 
now  open  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian 
Hall,  surpasses  the  last  year's  display  ;  it 
would  not  indeed  be  too  much  to  say  the 
exhibition  is  rather  above  the  average  of 
those  of  recent  years.     Many   artists  of 
repute  are  contributors,  and  there  are  a  few 
important  works   on  the  walls.     As  on 
former  occasions,  engravers  and  designing 
artists  who  contribute  to  popular  illustrated 
periodical  literature,  muster  pretty  strongly, 
and  the   original  drawings   for  Cassell's 
Magazine  of  Art,  "  Our  Own  Country,"  and 
"Illustrated  British  Ballads,"  take  up  a 
large  area  at  the  end  of  gallery.  Messrs. 
Cassell,Petter  andGalpin,  in  fact,  contribute 
over  100  sketches.    The  work  of  this  year 
appears  to  include  almost    every  kind  of 
monochrome  drawing,  sepia  and  Indian  ink, 
charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  etching,  crayon,  &c. 
Taking  the  order  of  hanging,  we  may  devote 
the  following  remarks  to  a  brief  notice 
of    a    few    of    those    drawings  which 
claim     consideration     either    for  their 
truthful,  graphic  execution,  or  their  skilful 
conception  or  handling.    A  very  powerful 
etching  by  Henry  Guerard,  "  Le  Chat  Noir," 
is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  tone  and 
luminous  eyes  of  the  black  cat ;  the  latter 
are  wonderfully  real  in  their  brilliance  and 
piercingness.    Close  to  this,  P.  A.  Hopkins 
shows  a  rather  decoratively-treated  subject, 
"  Grandchildren  of  the  Period,"  an  outline 
sketch  of  a  few  naked,  chubby  children  fol- 
lowing one  another,  the  leader  carrying  a 
large  sunflower,  and  the  rear  brought  up  by 
another  dragging  a  flower  on  wheels.    "  La 
Contemplativa,"   a  red-crayon  study,  by 
Alice  M.  Chambers,  is  a  reclining  female 
figure,  drawn  in  a  decorative  vein,  and  illus- 
trating a  canto  in  Dante's   "  Purgatory." 
No.  21,  by  H.  G.  Branling,  "View  of  the 
Schone  Brunnen,  Nuremberg,"  is  interest- 
ing.    The  picture    shows    an  elaborate 
fountain ;    it  is   drawn    in  pen-and-ink. 
The  detail  is  well  put  in,  but  the  draw- 
ing wants  expression,  shadow,  and  force. 
Stephen    Parrish's    "A  Bit   of  Marble  - 
head"  is  clever;  and  W.  Niven's  charming 
little  etching  of  the   "Three  Nun  Court, 
City,"    showing  tower  of  St.  Michael's 
Bassishaw,     will     be     looked    at  with 
interest.    The  first-named  artist's  view  of 
"  Portsmouth  Harbour"  is  a  vigorous  etch- 
ing,  full  of    light  and   shade  (31) ;  and 
we  must  also  glance  at  C.  P.  Slocombe's  clever 
group  of  pines  entitled  "  A  Fine  Bay  on  the 
Surrey  Hills,"  an  etching  worthy  of  the 
artist's  skill,  and  A.  Davis  Cooper's  amusing 
incident  "In  Possession"  (37),  in  which  a 
blackbeetle  on  a  doorstep  keeps  a  little  dog 
at  bay,  and  fills  him  with  undisguised  alarm 
and  surprise.    We  can  hardly  say  Walter 
Crane's  largo  cartoon  for  decoration,  in  low 
relief  in  sepia  and  white,    "  Tho  Lion  in 
Love"  (40),  is  either  good  as  a  composition 
or  a  drawing.    The  femalo  figure  and  the 


lion  sitting  at  her  feet  do  not  very  happily 
fill  in  the  semicircular  form  of  the  panel ; 
there  is  also  a  feebleness  in  the  design  and 
accessory  ornament.    A  very  forcibly-exe- 
cuted lithograph  "  L'Enfance  du  Christ," 
by  H.  Fantin  shows  how  well  this  mode  of 
delineation  may  be  made  to  lend  itself  to 
figure  compositions.    G.  Du  Maurier  shows 
(41)  a  clever  drawing  for  Punch  ;  and  C.  O. 
Murray,  an  etching  after  Alma  Tadema, 
B.A.,  of  that  painter's  "  Sappho."  Frank 
Murray  exhibits  one  of  his  vigorous  sketches 
"  On  the  Ramparts,  Tower  of  London"  (56); 
and  the  same  artist's  original  drawings  of 
architectural  subjects  for  the  Magazine  of 
Art   such  as  the  "  Morning-Boom,  Ford 
Castle  "  (182),  and  Indian-ink  sketch  of  an 
Elizabethan  interior;  "The  Norman  Gate- 
way,  Alnwick"   (186),   and  the  "Percy 
Bedstead,"  in  the  same  castle,  are  evidence 
of    much    pictorial    power    in    the  de- 
lineation of  this  class  of  objects.    The  "  Old 
Clock  Tower,  St.  Alban's  "  (224),  and  the 
boudoir  and  secret  stairs  of  Ford  Castle, 
the  "  Barbican,"  and  the  "  Pottergate,  Aln- 
wick," are  other  clever  Indian-ink  sketches 
by  the  same  artist.  Few  of  the  chalk  studies 
of  heads  equal  Maude  Berry's  No.  60,  a  pic- 
turesquely-drawn face  with  the  mob-cap. 
The  most  masterly  studies  in  black  and 
white  are  contributed  by  Leon  Lhermitte, 
whose  works  have  for  years  added  to  the 
reputation  of  this  exhibition.    No  artist  in 
charcoal  can  surpass  this  gentleman  in  the 
pictorial  portrayal  of  common  incident,  and 
his   chiaroscuro  is  always   powerful  and 
characteristic.     The  carpenter   at  work  at 
his  bench  in  "  Le  Menuisier  "  (61),   is  a 
remarkable  example  of  these  qualities  ;  the 
light  and    shade    is   skilfully  managed, 
and  the     drawing    bold     and  truthful. 
"  L'Imprimeur "  is    equally  telling  as  a 
drawing  of   a  printer  at  work,  broad  in 
handling,  and  the  artist  has  cleverly  con- 
veyed the  effect  of  top-light  through  a  sky- 
light.   The  grouping  and  drawing  of  heads 
in  "  Cour  de  la  Philosophic  a  la  Sorbonne  " 
(123)  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  studies  of 
this  artist.    "  The  Interior  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Severin"  (138),  the  "  Marchandes  des 
Rues  a  Paris"    (294),   and  "  Marche  aux 
Fleurs  de  St.  Sulpice,"  are  also  powerful 
French  studies,  full  of  bold  sunlight  effects, 
broad  masses  of  shadow,  and  poetic  effect. 
The  figures  are  drawn  with  animation,  a'ad 
the  groups  are  well  modelled,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  lininess  and  finical  touch  so 
common  among  artists  of  the  English  school. 
Lamp-black  is  a  favourite  means  of  working 
up  subjects  for  illustrations,  and  some  very 
excellent  specimens  of  lamp-black  or  neutral 
tint  sketches,  the  lights  being  put  in  with 
Chinese  white,  are  to  be  seen.    0.  Rickatson 
(63)  has  a  very  photo -like  study  of  cottage 
and  trees;  and  Samuel  Read  exhibits  (71) 
"  Woodleigh  Grange,"  the  original  drawing 
of  a  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
executed  in  India  ink.    G.  L.  Seymour,  well 
known  as  one  of  our  best  designers  and 
etchers,  sends  a  clever  study  in  ' '  The  Tow- 
ing Path,"  the  engraving  for  which  appeared 
in  Little  Folks,  and  near  it  the  late  Mr.  Bur- 
ges,  A.R.A.,  is  remembered  by  his  charac- 
teristic pen-and-ink  drawingof  "  St.  Simeon 
Stylites"  (79),  a  reproduction  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Building  News  some  years 
since.    S.  T.  Dadd  contributes  three  studies 
in  a  frame,  exceedingly  clever  in  drawing, 
and  pointing  a  moral,  entitled  "  A  Bone  of 
Contention,"  in  which  a  dog  and  a  bird  are 
the  principal  actors.    Neutral  tint  relieved 
with  opaque  white  is  employed.     J.  Mac 
Whirter,  A.R.A,,   sends  an   etching  of  a 
"  Fisherman's  Haven  "  (83) ;  F.  Chiffart,  a 
clever  eau-forte  ;  and  S.  Stevenson's  etching 
and  dry-point  of  the  "Lonely  Pool,"  and 
"The  Close  of  Day"  (10),  in  brown,  are 
feeling  in   their  effective  execution  and 
colour. 

Two  etchings,   "Lowering  Sail"  (100) 


and  "  The  Gareloch  "  (107),  are  to  be  noted 
for  their  strong  sunlight  on  the  waves  in 
one  piece,  and  the  reflection  of  light  on  the 
still  lake  in  the  other  ;  both  equal  to  their 
artist's  skill  as  a  marine  painter.  W.  B. 
Fortescue  has  produced  a  very  pleasing 
crayon  study  of  a  gleaner  (136).  The 
stooping  girl  is  drawn  in  a  soft,  tint-like  man- 
ner ;  and  near  this,  J.  C.  Dollman  sends  one 
of  his  amusing  sketches  of  animal  life,  "  A 
Common  Group,"  showingadonkey  set  upon 
by  a  number  of  geese  in  an  open  common. 
There  is  much  quiet  humour  in  this  sketch, 
which  is  done  in  oils.  No.  143,  "  Green- 
wich," is  a  charcoal  sketch  of  the  river  and 
hospital,  exhibiting  a  pleasant  pictorial 
treatment  of  light  and  shade.  A  French 
artist  of  promise,  Achille  Dieu,  contributes  a 
few  admirable  landscapes.  Nos.  152  154 
are  good  specimens  of  broad-shaded  masses, 
executed  in  chalk,  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cates a  thorough  feeling  for  landscape 
effect.  The  visitor  will  be  pleased  with  R. 
W.  Maddox's  "Dora"  (158),  a  study  of  a 
head  in  chalk,  and  a  French  work  by 
Bracquemond,  an  eau-forte  (166),  repre- 
senting the  "  Seance  de  la  Convention  du 
20  Mai,  1795,"  a  tumultuous  scene,  worked 
out  with  much  dramatic  power.  "  Old 
York  Gate,  Adelphi,"  by  John  O'Connor, 
is  a  large  and  effective  drawing  of  this  in- 
teresting but  disused  relic.  We  might  criticise 
the  drawing  in  the  proportions  of  entabla- 
ture and  capitals  of  columns. 

A  very  overpowering  cartoon  in  oil,  measur- 
ing 16ft.  by  12ft.,  occupies  the  top  part  of  the 
upper  end  of  gallery.  Adolph  Pichler,  the 
artist,  depicts  the  "  Death  of  Jacob,"  as  de- 
scribed in  the  49th  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Jacob  lies  on  his  death-bed,  sur- 
rounded by  h  is  sons,  repi  esenting  the  1 2  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  cartoon  is  on  canvas,  and  the 
composition  and  grouping  are  effective  and 
bold.  The  figures  are  rather  over  life-size, 
and  are  painted  in  brown.  ReubeD,  Jacob's 
first-born,  is  seen  in  the  background  with  a 
cast-down  expression  ;  the  heads  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  are  expressive  of  their  cruelty 
and  anger,  and  the  grouping  of  J oseph  and 
his  two  sons,  and  others,  close  to  the  bedside, 
is  painted  with  more  power  than  grace.  The 
price  of  the  picture  is  £2,000.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  Messrs.  Cassell's  collection 
of  original  drawings  for  their  publications. 
These  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  wall  at  the 
end  of  room,  and  are  very  instructive  as  ex- 
amples of  black  and  white  effects.  Besides 
those  by  F.  Murray,  many  are  drawings  by 

G.  G.  Kilburne,  Percy  Macquoid,  G.  L.  Sey- 
mour, A.  C.  Gow,  A.R.A.,  C.  Gregory,  F. 
Dicksee,  A.R.  A.,  A.  Barraud,  J.  C.  Dollman, 
Ernest  Crofts,  A.R.A. ,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  W. 

H.  Overend,  &c.  The  "  Open-air  Pulpit, 
Oxford  "  (231),  "  Fountains  Abbey  "  (232), 
and  G.  L.  Seymour's  "  St.  Mary's,  Oxford" 
(242),  are  excellent  specimens  of  India-ink  and 
neutral-tint  drawings  to  a  small  scale.  The 
latter  is  a  very  pictorial  sketch  of  the  spire, 
and  the  light  and  shade  and  atmosphere  are 
rendered  with  as  much  care  as  the  drawing. 
F.  Dicksee's  "  Romeo  and  the  Apothecary." 
W.  Small's  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and  Nos.  255, 
249,  279,  are  also  very  effective,  Henrietta 
R.  Rae's  "  Still  Waters,"  in  charcoal  (301), 
the  pen-and-ink  view  of  "  Warwick  Castle," 
by  E.  W.  Waite  (303),  and  the  remarkably 
able  composition,  in  India  ink,  entitled  "La 
Vision  de  Fray,  Martin "  poema  de  D.  G. 
Nuner,  de  Avec,  Canto  II.,  of  which  there 
are  three,  313,  377,  379,  by  Jose  J.  Aranda, 
will  well  repay  study. 

Among  the  chief  architectural  drawings 
we  may  mention  two  pen-and-ink  designs, 
showing  some  goo.l  figure  arrangements  by 
Isaac  A.  Gibbs,  Nos.  316  and  315.  The 
latter,  for  decoration  of  a  chancel,  is  rather 
crowded,  and  we  like  the  spaces  over  the 
window  best.  A.  II.  Haig  sends  a  well- 
toned  etching  of  the  "Aisles  of  Chartres" 
(389) ;  E.  W.  Waite,  "  Magdalen  College," 
in  pen  and  ink.    R.  Pheue  Spiers's  bright 
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sepia  sketch  of  the  "House  of  Jacques  Cceur, 
Bourgos,"  showing  interior  of  courtyard, 
■with  its  piquant  octagon  turret,  is  perhaps 
more  attractive  to  the  architect  than  many 
of  the  etchings,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
working  in  sepia.  The  work  of  H.  W. 
Brewer  (42S),  in  chalk,  shows  a  remarkable 
porch  or  doorway  to  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Landshut,  Bavaria,  the  main  feature  of  in- 
terest being  that  the  two  outer  arches  form 
projecting  canopies,  the  salient  angles  of 
which  are  the  apices  of  the  arches  and  the  cen- 
tral re-entering  angle  the  springing  of  the 
two  inner  arcs  which  form  a  pendant.  The 
other  pen-and-ink  composition  of  the 
' '  Water  Gate  "  (570)  is  hardly  up  to  the  former 
work  of  a  similar  description,  exhibited  in 
this  gallery  by  Mr.  Brewer.  A  cathedral  in 
Late  French  Gothic  stands  upon  an  eminence 
surrounded  by  the  fortified  walls  and  gate. 

A.  Bertrand  is  a  consummate  master  of 
the  brush  in  figure  grouping.  The  ani- 
mated group  of  figures  in  ' '  Les  Halles 
Centrales:  le  Matin"  (353),  and  in  No  404, 
another  view  on  the  Seine,  are  most  skil- 
fully manipulated  in  a  sort  of  sepia  worked 
with  a  dry  brush;  the  lights  seem  to  be 
taken  out,  and  a  very  soft  aerial  atmo- 
sphere, with  the  most  delicate  finish, 
is  obtained.  "A  Hundred  Years  Ago" 
(361),  by  Stanley  Berkly,  No.  366  ; 
the  grand  sea-scape  by  F.  Powell  (380) 
vigorously  drawn  in  charcoal  with  soft 
clouds  ;  the  fine  expressive  countenance  in 
A.  Wassie's  "  In  the  World  and  Not  of  it," 
in  chalk  and  charcoal,  a  powerful  work  ;  T. 
Graham's  "Patience"  (429),  a  free  sketch 
in  chalk ;  L.  Sambourne's  clever  illustra- 
tions for  Punch's  Almanack  (450) ;  A.  Glen- 
denning,  "  Old  House,"  in  lamp-black  (463) ; 
W.  F.  Stock's  finished  sepia  sketch,  "In Time 
of  Harvest "  (469) ;  No.  511,  a  charcoal  study 
of  figures  ;  No.  518,  "  A  Venetian  Piazza"; 
No.  519,  "Haddon  Hall,"  524;  "  Grey- 
friars  "  (528),  are  other  drawings  of  note  on 
the  walls.  On  the  door-screen,  the  illus- 
trations to  D.  G.  Rossetti's  "  Blessed  Damo- 
sel,"  by  H.  Holiday  in  pencil;  and  some 
sketches  in  sepia,  by  J.  Hayllar,  are  among 
the  best  drawings,  and  the  general  visitor 
will  find  interest  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
large  sketches,  in  neutral,  of  mountain 
scenery. 


THE  FRENCH  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS OF  ARCHITECTS  AT  PARIS, 
1878. 

{Continued  from  p.  684.) 
SECOND   SECTION.— PROFESSIONAL  CHARGES. 

THE  discussion  on  this  subject  lasted 
longer  than  any  of  the  others,  four 
meetings  being  devoted  to  it.  In  addition 
to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Buildings,  the  13th  February,  1807 
(12  Pluviose  An  VIII.),  and  confirmed  on  the 
6th  July,  1846;  communications  from  various 
provincial  societies,  and  the  scale  of  charges 
adopted  in  Germany,  England,  and  Sweden 
were  deposited,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
report.  The  "  Avis  du  Conseil  des.Batiments 
Civil  s "  states  "that  considering  there 
exists  no  positive  law  on  the  subject  of 
professional  charges  of  architects,  there  is  at 
least  a  custom  which  may  regulate  the 
decision  of  the  Courts.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  the  rule  : — 

1.  Plans  and  designs,  li  per  cent. 

2.  Superinteadence  of  work,     per  cent. 

3.  Specifications,  quantities,  and  settlements  of  ac- 

counts, 2  per  cent. 

4.  Together,  6  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost. 

5.  For  designs  made  and  not  carried  out,  1  per  cent. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above,  for  work  carried  out  at  a 

distance  by  the  architects  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Bor- 
deaux, Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Lille,  there  is  due  G 
francs  per  myriameter  (about 7i  miles),  and  4  50  for 
architects  of  other  towns. 
Charges  for  work  executed  under  £200  (5,000  francs), 
7  per  cent." 

On  this  basis  Monsieur  Meurillon,  of  Lille, 
presented  a  communication  from  the  archi- 


tects of  the  Northern  Society  of  France, 
drawing  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
payment  in  certain  cases,  and  the  need  of 
further  legislation,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  arbitrations. 

This  communication  pointed  out  that 
whatever  might  be  the  merit  or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  artist  who  conceived  the  design, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  work,  whatever 
the  amount  of  time  or  display  of  skill  or 
knowledge,  the  remuneration  was  always 
the  same.  So  that  the  conscientious  or 
talented  artist  is  not  better  paid  than  the 
merest  beginner.  The  painter  and  sculptor 
sell  their  works  for  their  value ;  the  doctor 
and  solicitor  charge  fees  according  to  their 
knowledge  and  position ;  the  architect  only 
is  tied  down  by  custom  to  fees  which,  in 
many  cases,  are  not  remunerative.  The 
resolution  or  decree  takes  no  note  of  the 
extra  labour  required  in  woiks  of  restora- 
tion, maintenance,  or  decoration— in  all  of 
which  cases  an  increased  scale  of  charges 
might  be  demanded  on  account  of  the  extra 
time,  care,  and  trouble  which  such  works 
require. 

In  Government  work,  M.  Meurillon 
pointed  out,  copies  of  all  the  drawings, 
specification,  and  quantities  have  to  be 
deposited  with  the  Administration,  for  which 
no  extra  payment  was  allowed  by  the  decree, 
though  it  was  true  that  in  some  provinces 
of  France  payment  for  these  was  allowed 
to  be  made  by  the  contractor— a  practice,  he 
stated,  not  to  be  recommended.  In  the 
place  of  the  7  per  cent,  for  works  under  the 
value  of  £200,  M.  Meurillon  proposed  a 
sliding  scale,  varying  from  o\  per  cent,  up 
to  10  per  cent.  For  the  expenses  of  the 
expert's  arbitration,  he  suggested  a  pro- 
vision of  money  should  be  made  in  each 
contract. 

The  German  scale  of  charges  (agreed  upon 
in  a  congress  held  at  Hamburg  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  when  about  800  architects  were 
present),  follows  Mr.  Spiers'  description  of 
the  English  scale.  The  German  system  is 
very  complicated,  and  if  carried  out  strictly, 
would  seem  to  cause  endless  disputes. 
There  are  five  classes  of  building,  and  no 
less  than  nine  times  five — 45— different  per- 
centages, according  to  the  cost  of  the  exe- 
cuted work  and  its  class.  Briefly,  the  five 
classes  are :  — 

1.  Sheds,  magazines,   markets,  exhibition  galleries 

(temporary  structures),  workshops,  manufactories, 
and  houses  for  the  working  classes. 

2.  Stables,  greenhouses,  dwelling-houses,  villas,  schools, 

simple  churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  prisons,  and 
other  Government  buildings. 

3.  Town  and  country  houses  of  importance,  country 

mansions,  churches,  chapels,  libraries,  museums, 
theatres,  exchanges,  town-halls,  law-courts,  and 
Parliament  buildings. 

4.  The  same  as  the  3rd  class,  but  of  greater  magni- 

ficence :  Palaces  and  triumphal  arches. 

5.  Interior  and  exterior  decorations :  Altars,  pulpits, 

organs,  monumental  fountains,  &c. 

For  the  percentages  there  are  nine  divi- 
sions according  to  the  cost  of  executed 
works ;  between  the  respective  values  of 
£120,  £300,  £600,  £1,200,  £2,400,  £3,600, 
£6,000,  £15,000,  £30,000,  and  above 
£30,000.  For  buildings  under  Class  I.  the 
percentages  vary  from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent. ;  under  Class  II.,  from  3  per  cent,  to 
6J  per  cent. ;  Class  III.,  4  per  cent,  to  8  per 
cent. ;  Class  IV.,  5  per  cent,  to  9J  per  cent. ; 
and  under  Class  V.,  6  per  cent,  to  11  per 
cent. 

The  following  is  the  work  included  in  the 
percentage  scale  :— 

a.  Sketch  design  (plans  and  elevations  to  Jth  scale), 

with  sketch  specification. 

b.  Contract  drawings  (plans,  elevations,  and  sections 

to  %  scale),  and  specification. 

c.  Working  drawings  and  details,  decorative  and  con- 

structive. 

d.  Quantities.     (These  are  probably  not  so  much  ir> 

detail  as  the  English  sets.) 

e.  Superintendence  of  work  (exclusive  of  clerk  of  works.) 
/.  Settlement  of  accounts  (measurement  of  extras  and 

omissions  being  at  the  cost  of  client). 
No  proportionate  subdivision  of  the  relative  values  of 

these  is  given. 
The  salary  of  clerk  of  works  and  his  office 
on  the  works  is  at  the  cost  of  the  client,  and 


if  none  be  employed,  there  is  an  extra  charge- 
due  to  the  architect. 

In  cases  of  arbitration,  taxing  of  costs, 
and  other  extra  work,  the  architect  must  be 
paid  at  the  following  rate  : — For  a  half-day 
of  four  hours,  12s.  the  least  charge.  For  a 
whole  day  of  seven  hours,  18s.  the  least 
charge.  For  loss  of  time  spent  in  travelling, 
half  the  above  amounts.  Expenses  of  board 
and  lodging  when  travelling  (10s.  per  diem) 
and  travelling  expenses  in  addition. 

Payment  on  account  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  work.  The  percentage  due 
to  the  architect  is  on  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract sum  only,  unless  he  can'prove  that  the 
extras  were  incurred  for  extra  works  or 
alterations  ordered  by  the  client. 

All  drawings  are  the  property  of  the 
architect ;  the  client  may  demand  copies,  but 
he  can  only  use  them  for  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  English  scale  of  charges  and  condi- 
tion of  contract  follow  next  in  the  report  : 
these  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to 
require  comment  on  them  here. 

The  Swedish  scale  of  charges  comes  after  : 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  date  of  their  publi- 
cation, but  they  are  evidently  based  on  the 
German  scale,  and  appear  to  have  followed 
strictly  their  classification.  They  vary  from 
1  per  cent,  for  works  of  class  I.  above  £28,000 
in  value,  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  works  of 
class  V.  between  £280  and  £560.  The  works 
are  thus  detailed : — 

a.  Sketch  plans  to  scale  (not  mentioned),  with  approxi- 

mate description  if  required. 

b.  Working  drawings,  with  general  description  of  mate- 

rials, if  not  already  given. 
e.  Quantities  and  detail  specification. 

d.  Working  drawings  and  details. 

e.  Arrangement  of  contract  and  superintendence  of 

work. 

The  relative  cost  in  decimals  when  5  per  cent,  happens 
to  be  the  total  is  a,  -50  per  cent. ;  b,  100  per  cent. ; 
c,  25;  d,  75;  e,  2  50. 

When  6  80  per  cent,  (for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
our  scale,  and  on  the  assumption  that  1  80  per  cent, 
is  the  value  for  bills  of  quantities),  a  is  '70  per 
cent. ;  i,  140;  c,  -30  ;  d,  100;  and  e,  3  40. 

It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  their  notion 
of  quantities  must  be  very  different  from 
ours,  and  yet  it  is  specially  described  as 

calculation  of  cost  with  indications  of  quanti- 
ties and  price,  as  also  description  of  materials 
and  labour. 

Then  follows  a  series  of  notes,  the  first 
stating  that  if  sketches  only  are  required, 
the  scale  of  charges  under  this  head  must  be 
increased  by  one  half,  in  the  third  note  the 
architect  can  only  claim  payment  on  contract 
sum ;  the  fourth  provides  for  his  extra  pay- 
ment if  it  is  due  to  changes  or  additions 
(presumably  by  client's  instructions),  and  the 
seventh  defines  payment  on  account  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  works. 

Beyond  these  charges  are  others  : 

a.  For  the  measuring  and  preparation  of  drawings  of 

ancient  or  existing  work  (to  be  agreed  upon) . 

b.  For  surveying  and  valuation  of  buildings,  the  archi- 

tect is  paid  accordingto  time  spent  in.— For  survey- 
ing without  report,  17s.  to  45s. ;  for  surveying  with 
report,  28s.  to  112s. 

c.  For  surveys  carried  out  at  a  distance,  loss  of  time, 

17s.  per  diem.  If  not  followed  by  order  to  execute 
works,  28s.  per  diem.  In  both  cases  the  architect 
may  charge  travelling  expenses— 1st  class  on  steam- 
boats, 2nd  class  on  the  railway,  and  two  horses  to 
his  carriage  if  across  country. 

In  the  subsequent  communications  made 
by  some  of  the  provincial  societies,  ques- 
tions of  detail  were  entered  into  which 
would  only  be  applicable  to  provincial 
architects'  practice  in  France.  Monsieur 
Ravon,  architect,  of  Paris,  read  a  carefully 
prepared  essay,  in  which  he  complained  that 
French  architects  were  not  remunerated  so 
well  as  those  of  other  nations.  The  old 
scale  of  charges  was  made  at  a  time  when 
economy  of  construction  was  not  so 
much  thought  of,  and  before  building 
construction  had  become  a  science. 
The  introduction  of  iron  as  a  build- 
ing material,  and  the  careful  calculations 
required  for  its  economic  use ;  and  the 
numberless  inventions  of  every  kind  re- 
quired much  more  serious  study  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  architects.    M.  Ravon 
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deprecated,  however,  the  introduction  of 
sliding  scales  and  division  of  classes  of 
buildings,  which  would  only  lead  to  end- 
less complications ;  he  considered  there 
could  only  be  two  classes  of  work : 
1st,  new  work ;  and  2nd,  alterations  or 
additions  to  existing  buildings,  or  their 
restoration  ;  for  the  former  work  he  would 
fix  6  per  cent. ,  for  the  latter  8  per  cent.  He 
considered  it  impossible  to  fix  any  sliding- 
scale  for  works  which  required  special  talent 
or  art  knowledge. 

Further,  he  considered  that  the  architect 
ought  to  be  paid  according  to  the  value  of 
the  work  done  under  the  official  tariff  of 
prices,  and  not  the  diminished  amount  for 
which  the  contractor  in  competition  offered 
to  execute  it. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  members  of  the 
section  seemed  to  be,  however,  in  favour  of 
classification  of  buildings  and  a  sliding- 
scale,  when  M.  Davioud,  the  architect  of  the 
Trocadero,  came  down  at  the  last  meeting, 
proposed  and  carried,  though  not  by  a  large 
majority,  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  general 
body : — 

1.  This  Congress,  recognising  the  principle  of  the  liberty 

of  artistic  work,  and  its  free  remuneration,  of 
which  the  foundation  should  be  based  on  the  eco- 
nomical principle  of  supply  and  demand,  considers 
that  every  architect  has  the  right  to  adjust  the 
value  of  his  services  according  to  his  own  estimate 
of  what  would  be  a  just  recompense  for  his  talent, 
taking  into  account  the  special  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  each  case. 

2.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  arrange- 

ment, the  scale  of  charges  fixed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Buildings,  the  13th  February,  1807  (old 
style),  might  be  taken  as  a  minimum  until  a  more 
favourable  scale  be  obtained. 

3.  The  Congress  considers  that  the  scale  of  charges  then 

settled  is  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  altered  value 
of  money,  and  requires  an  augmentation  to  be  uni- 
formly adopted  for  all  France. 
i.  The  Congress  to  nominate  a  committee  to  study  the 
communications  made,  and  report  upon  a  revised 
scale,  such  report  to  be  made  atthe  Congress  of  1879.* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
any  further  action  was  taken.  From  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  report  with  its  com- 
munications has  only  just  been  published, 
we  may  assume  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  delayed  in  consequence. 

THIRD  SECTION. — PUBLIC  COMPETITIONS. 

M.  Davioud,  who  started  the  discussion 
on  this  subject,  dwelt  on  the  numerous 
complaints  which  were  made  generally  on 
the  management  of  competitions,  and  sug- 
gested that  whatever  resolutions  the  Con- 
gress should  arrive  at,  they  should  be  sent  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  with  the  re- 
quest that  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  public  competitions.  The 
Minister  would  probably  be  able  to  obtain 
a  decree  from  the  President  of  the  Republic 
by  which  such  competitions  would  be 
regularised  and  made  uniform  throughout 
France.  All  competitions  to  be  put  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister,  who  would 
stop  any  who  did  not  comply  with  the 
desired  ^conditions.  All  this  sounds  very 
delightful,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  might 
be  saved  if  we  here  in  England  could  arrive 
at  a  similar  result. 

M.  Davioud  observed  that  there  were 
two  objects  the  promoters  of  a  competition 
had  in  view.  First,  to  obtain  ideas  respect- 
ing a  building  about  which  (before  the  com- 
petition) they  knew  very  little  ;  and  second, 
to  find  an  architect  who  would  carry  out  their 
own  ideas.  If,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
promoters  understood  their  subject  well, 
and  drew  up  a  well-defined  programme,  the 
designs  sent  in  would  probably  meet  their 
views.  Such  is,  however,  rarely  the  case : 
the  promoters  generally  scarcely  know  their 
own  minds,  and  therefore  M.  Davioud 
proposed  competitions  of  two  degrees :  the 
first  one  to  consist  of  skotch  designs  only, 
from  whom  four  or  five  would  be  selected  to 
go  in  for  a  second  competition.  All  these 
tour  or  fivo  would  receive  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  remunerate  them  for  their  ex- 


penses ;  but  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
compete  again.  This  seems  a  singular  idea  ; 
it  is  equivalent  to  giving  four  or  five  prizes 
of  equal  value,  and  restricting  the  further 
competition  to  those  selected  for  the 
prizes.  (A  somewhat  similar  course  was 
adopted  in  1861  with  the  competition  for 
the  Grande  Opera,  except  that  the  prizes 
were  3,000fr.,  2,000fr.,  and  three  of  l.oOOfr. 
M.  Gamier,  who  obtained  the  last,  there- 
fore knew  that  he  must  prepare  a  much 
better  plan  or  he  would  have  no  chance. 
The  architect  placed  first  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  stick  to  his.  All  the 
designs  were  publicly  exhibited,  and  M. 
Gamier  to  a  certain  extent  probably  pro- 
fited by  the  fact  that  he  was  placed  last  of 
the  five  selected  in  the  first  competition). 
M.  Davioud  further  proposed  that  the  jury 
should  be  a  small  one  (three  or  five,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  competition), 
and  that  they  should  give  a  reason  for  their 
decision.  In  the  first  competition  the  jury 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Government 
from  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  immediate 
promoters.  The  jury  would  be  doubled  in 
the  second  competition,  an  equal  number  of 
names  being  added  by  the  competitors. 
Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  having  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
first  series  of  designs,  because  it  would 
enable  the  chosen  candidates  for  the  second 
series  to  profit  by  the  ideas  of  others.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  was  thought  that  the  public 
would  gain  by  it.  M.  Strohm,the  dele- 
gate from  St.  Petersburg,  contended  that 
the  authors  of  the  designs  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  judges  to  explain 
their  oididesgins&nd.  to  criticise  the  designs  of 
the  others ;  this  he  thought  would  necessitate 
each  competitor  being  the  author  of  his 
own  design,  or  he  would  not  be  able  to 
explain  it.  Eventually  the  propositions  put 
forth  by  M.  Davioud  were  accepted,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
to  carry  out ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
further  action  has  been  taken  on  it. 


'  At  ».!,<■  Congress  of  187!)  the  subject  was  deferred  till 
Uttt  the  publication  of  report. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  closing  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  retiring  President,  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  had  offered 
to  conduct  the  members  over  a  house  he  was 
building  for  himself  at  Hampstead ;  unfor- 
tunately, the  Saturday  afternoons  had  all  been 
allotted,  but  the  committee  would  endeavour  to 
arrange  for  a  visit. 

THE  COMPULSORY  R.I.E.A.  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  hon.  sec,  read  a  report  pre- 
pared by  a  committee,  of  whom  Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews  was  chairman,  upon  the  means  which 
can  be  adopted  to  bear  on  the  studies  of  the  mem- 
bers with  reference  to  the  Institute  examinations. 
They  recommended  that  courses  of  lectures  be 
delivered  on  the  following  subjects  : — (a) 
"History  of  Architecture";  (£)  "Nature  and 
Property  of  Building  Materials,  and  their  Adapta- 
tion to  Building  Construction  "  ;  and  (e)  "  Pro- 
fessional Practice."  The  committee  believed 
that  well-known  members  of  the  profession 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  a  course  of  twelve 
lectures,  or  two  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  for  a 
fee  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  guineas,  and  the  pro- 
portionate fees  from  students  by  which  these 
sums  would  be  raised  need  be  very  small.  The 
existing  classes  which  were  already  working 
in  the  desired  direction  could  be  utilised 
in  connection  with  these  lectures  without 
interfering  with  their  independence,  and  a 
new  class  formed  (and,  in  the  committee's 
scheme  d)  for  ' '  Preparation  and  Criticism  of 
Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates,"  on  the 
basis  of  the  class  of  construction.  The  Associa- 
tion classes  ought,  however,  to  be  still  arranged 
as  at  present,  and  for  tho  benefit  of  the  members 
in  general,  and  not  exclusively  for  those  pre- 
paring for  the  examination.  The  committee 
further  suggested  that  the  lectures  should  bo 
rather  to  indicate  a  course  of  study  than  exhaus- 
tive discourses,  and  that  each  subject  should  be 
divided  into  two  courses — Elementary  and  Ad- 


vanced— to  be  given  alternately,  with  a  fort- 
night's interval.  Prizes  of  three  and  five  guineas 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best 
resumes  of  the  series  of  lectures,  to  be  awarded 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  lecturer,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  course  an  examination  should  be 
held  by  the  lecturer. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  committee's  scheme 
be  announced  to  the  members  through  the 
medium  of  the  "Brown  Book,"  together  with 
the  papers  of  the  Institute  Examination. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP — FIEST 
AWABD. 

The  following  report  as  to  the  award  of  the 
recently-organised  A.  A.  travelling  studentship, 
was  presented  by  the  examiners,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Henry  Watson,  George  Vialls,  and  Ernest  C. 
Lee : — 

We  have  carefully  examined  eight  sets  of  drawings, 
submitted  by  the  following  gentlemen  :— H.  O.  Cresswell, 
A.  W.  Cross,  F.  G.  F.  Hooper,  G.  H.  Ince,  H.  H.  Kemp, 
C.  H.  Marshall,  W.  A.  Pite,  and  G.  S.  W.  Tappen. 

We  think  we  may  fairly  congratulate  the  Association 
upon  the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  studentship  was  announced.  This 
is  now  the  most  important  of  the  many  prizes  the  Asso- 
ciation has  to  offer  to  its  members,  and  while  we  venture 
to  think  that  the  response  the  first  invitation  has  called 
forth  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  contributors  to 
the  fund,  we  trust  that  in  future  years  a  still  higher 
standard  of  excellence  may  be  attained,  and  also  that  the 
interest  in  the  competition  may  be  still  more  widely 
diffused. 

Some  of  the  competitors  have  failed  to  adhere  in  all 
particulars  to  the  conditions,  but,  availing  of  the  liberty 
given  to  the  judges  for  this  year  by  the  notice  appended 
to  the  sheet  of  instructions,  we  have  not  placed  too  strict 
an  interpretation  upon  the  rule  regulating  the  number 
and  description  of  the  drawings  to  be  submitted.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  for  us,  in  the  interest  of  all  who  may 
be  looking  forward  to  future  competitions,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  hereafter  all  the  conditions  will  be 
most  strictly  enforced. 

We  have  unanimously  awarded  the  studentship  for 
1881,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  bronze  medal  of  the  As- 
sociation to  Mr.  Henry  Hardie  Kemp,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  his  drawings  we  fully  believe  he  will  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  opportunity  for  further  study  and 
progress. 

We  also  recommend  to  the  committee  that  prizes  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Francis  G.  F.  Hooper,  and  to  Mr.  William 
Alfred  -Pite  for  the  admirable  series  of  drawings  submitted 
by  each  of  those  gentlemen. 

Messrs.  Kemp,  Hooper,  and  Pite  were  pre- 
sented, amid  great  applause,  to  the  President, 
who  congratulated  them  on  the  character  of  the 
work  which  had,  he  said,  set  a  high  standard 
for  future  years,  and  mentioned  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  excellence,  special  second  and  third 
prizes  would  be  awarded  of  a  bronze  medal  and 
two  guineas  to  Mr.  Hooper,  and  a  bronze  medal 
to  Mr.  Pite.  The  President  added  that  had  the 
funds  permitted,  the  awards  to  the  second  and 
third  competitors  would  have  been  more  sub- 
stantial, and  he  hoped  that  further  subscrip- 
tions would  flow  in  so  as  to  enable  the  judges  to 
increase  the  amounts  next  year. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  president,  remarking  that 
they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Lee  for  the 
warm  interest  he  had  takenin  their  work  for  many 
years  past.  Mr.  Lee  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fact  that  during  his  term  of  office  they 
had  successfully  founded  a  principal  prize  in 
the  travelling  studentship,  had  seen  it  heartily 
taken  up  by  the  members,  and  had  been  able  to 
award  the  prize  after  a  competition  in  which  the 
drawings  were  of  a  gratifying  character.  With 
this  vote  of  thanks  he  should  like  to  couple  one 
to  the  senior  secretary,  Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  who,  it 
would  be  generally  regretted,  had  decided  to 
retire,  after  several  years  of  indefatigable  and 
unsparing  hard  work.  Mr.  Gotoh  having 
seconded  the  motion,  it  was  carried  amidst  pro- 
longed applause,  and  was  suitably  acknowledged 
by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Page. 

DECOBATION  AS  APPLIED  TO  AECHITECTUBE,  FROM 
A  PAINTER'S  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  Cor- 
bett,  who  is  now  in  Italy,  was  read  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   The  first  portion  will  be  found  on  p.  719. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Stanntjs  supplemented  the 
paper  by  a  short  one,  intended  as  an  explanation 
of  the  series  of  ooloured  sketches  and  diagrams, 
engravings,  and  photographs  of  Italian  deoora- 
tion,  he  had  been  able  to  furnish  from  his 
collection  on  two  days'  notice.  He  remarked 
that  Mr.  Corbett  had  not  stated  that  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  ceiling  at  Segsatura 
were  due  not  to  Raphael,  but  to  a  Sienese  artist, 
named  Buzzi.  A  copy  of  this  beautiful  ceiling 
existed  at  the  back  of  the  Italian  Court  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  although  it  was  blocked  up 
by  subsequent  screens,  it  would  well  repay  ex- 
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amination,  as  it  was  executed  by  the  late 
Alfred  Stevens.  In  dealing  with  large  figure 
subjects  on  curved  surfaces,  it  was  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  figures,  if  upright,  must 
not  be  larger  than  the  lower  half  of  the  quad- 
rantal  curve  of  cove  or  dome ;  if  they  exceeded 
this  proportion,  they  oversailed  the  space,  and 
seemed  about  to  fall  on  the  spectator.  Mr. 
Stannus  concluded  a  half -hour's  conversational 
address,  illustrated  with  frequent  blackboard 
sketches,  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author  and  reader  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, adding  to  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Stannus,  for 
his  illustrations  and  interesting  appendix,  and 
the  joint  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICEES,  1881-2. 

The  result  of  the  voting  for  officers  for  next 
session  was  announced  by  the  President,  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Aston  Webb  ;  Vice-presidents, 
Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  and  L.  C.  Riddett.  Mem- 
bers of  Committee  :  Cole  A.  Adams,  E.  C.  Lee, 
C.  Henman,  R.  E.  Pownall,  H.  H.  Stannus.  E. 
B.  FAnson,  E.  G.  Hayes,  R.  C.  Page,  C.  R. 
Pink,  and  T.  E.  Collcutt.  Treasurer,  J.  Doug- 
lass Mathews ;  Assistant  Treasurer,  T.  Wilkins. 
Secretaries,  F.  E.  Eales,  and  W.  H.  A.  Berry. 
Librarian,  Hampden  W.  Pratt  ;  Assistant 
Librarians,  R.  L.  Cox  and  W.  Barrell. 


VISIT  OE  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION TO  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

LAST  Saturday  afternoon  the  Architectural 
Association  paid  a  visit  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, which  was  the  last  excursion  of  the  season. 
Anticipations  of  seeing  the  hospital  in  a  more 
thorough  manner  than  is  accorded  to  the  general 
public,  naturally  brought  a  large  number  of 
members  together,  with  the  eager  expectation 
probably,  among  a  few,  of  seeing  a  great  many 
interesting  points  of  the  building.  The  clerk  of 
the  works,  Mr.  Loughborough,  conducted  the 
visitors  through  the  painted  hall  and  chapel, 
after  viewing  which,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
was,  it  must  be  said,  rather  aimlessly  spent  in 
ascending  and  descending  numerous  flights  of 
stairs,  walking  through  long  corridors,  and  the 
class-rooms,  lecture-theatres,  and  laboratories  of 
the  vast  establishment  now  converted  into  a 
Royal  Naval  College.  So  far,  indeed,  the  visit 
was  more  of  a  pedestrian  exercise,  and  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  idea  that  it  was  better  to  show 
all  than  to  do  the  thing  by  halves,  the  mem- 
bers were  taken  through  each  block  from  the 
basement  to  the  attics,  though  we  were  not  sure 
they  profited  much  by  so  rapid  and  detailed  a 
review  of  the  building. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  a 
Royal  palace  formerly  occupied  the  site,  and 
Charles  II.  so  liked  the  situation,  that  he  re- 
built the  residence  and  improved  the  gardens. 
He  erected  a  great  portion  of  the  present  hos- 
pital as  a  palace  after  his  restoration,  which  was 
remodelled  by  William  and  Mary  in  1694,  as  a 
retreat  for  seamen.  In  1 705,  the  buildings  were 
sufficiently  completed  to  admit  of  100  disabled 
seamen,  and  the  income  reached  in  later  times 
the  sum  of  £159,000  a  year.  The  plan  was  fur- 
nished by  Wren,  and,  as  Macaulay  graphically 
alludes  to  in  his  History,  "Soon  an  edifice, 
surpassing  that  asylum  which  the  magnificent 
Louis  had  provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  the 
margin  of  the  Thames."  William  claimed  no 
part  of  the  merit  of  the  work,  as  the  frieze 
round  the  hall  ascribes  it  to  Mary,  who  conceived 
the  idea  for  the  wounded  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  The  monastic  kind  of  life  not  being 
considered  good  for  the  old  "  salts,"  the  asylum 
was  converted  into  the  present  Royal  Naval 
College  in  1865.    Examination  of  the  ground- 

{>lan  shows  that  the  hospital  forms  really  four 
arge  detached  blocks  or  edifices,  named  re- 
spectively King  Charles's,  Queen  Anne's,  King 
William's,  and  Queen  Mary's  buildings. 
The  two  former  have  their  ends  to  the 
Thames,  and  inclose  a  large  square  or 
area  between  of  considerable  width.  The 
two  last  blocks  on  the  south  side  have 
a  narrower  interval  between  them ;  these 
are  flanked  internally  by  stately  colonnades, 
and  the  entrances  are  crowned  by  the  well- 
proportioned  cupolas  which  make  this  pile  so 
grand  and  picturesque  a  mass  of  building  from 
the  Thames,  though  Mr.  Fergusson  has  spoken 
in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  clumsy  three- 
quarter  columns  and  ill-proportioned  attic  and 


useless  pediments  of  the  river- front.  The 
painted  hall,  which  forms  the  principal  apart- 
ment, occupies  the  main  end  of  King  William's 
building,  and  the  chapel  and  corresponding  wing 
that  of  the  Queen  Mary  block.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  the  colonnade  entrance,  through 
the  lofty  vestibule,  decorated  with  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  forming  the  base  of  the 
cupola  on  this  block.  The  hall,  or  naval 
gallery,  is  nearly  a  double  cube,  and  its 
dimensions  are  100ft.  by  56ft.,  and  50ft.  high. 
The  flat  painted  ceiling,  executed  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  in  1707,  is,  of  course,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion, and  few  English  painted  ceilings  surpass 
this  in  design  and  richness  of  colouring.  The 
great  group  of  figures  in  the  centre  oval  panel 
represents  William  III.  and  Mary,  surrounded 
by  national  attributes.  The  outer  groups 
are  emblematic  of  the  seasons  ;  signs  of  Zodiac, 
the  elements,  and  numerous  trophies  of  a  naval 
character  fill  up  the  composition.  Few  of  the 
visitors  examined  the  fine  series  of  portraits  of 
naval  commanders  arranged  round  the  walls,  or 
the  chronological  series  of  pictures  of  great 
naval  battles.  The  colouring  of  the  interior  is 
dark,  and  it  is  contemplated,  we  hear,  to  re- 
decorate this  hall  as  well  as  the  chapel.  The 
landing  of  William  III.  at  Torbay,  portraits  of 
George  I.  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures,  with 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  variety  of  florid 
accessories  of  national  character  fill  the  walls  of 
the  upper  hall.  The  present  decorations  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  The 
chapel  in  the  next  block,  approached  by  an 
octangular  vestibule  under  the  dome,  is  a  spacious 
building  lighted  on  both  sides,  and  chiefly  of 
interest  in  having  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  by  the  late  J.  Stuart,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Athens," 
in  1789,  the  former  edifice  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1770.  As  may  be  expected, 
the  details  are  thoroughly  Greek,  and  the  orna- 
mentation exceedingly  delicate  and  refined. 
The  flat  segmental  ceiling,  divided  into  three 
main  compartments  by  wide  bands,  enriched  by 
Grecian  foliage,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  age. 
There  is  a  valuable  painting  by  West  over  the 
altar,  of  the  "Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  and  the 
spaces  between  the  windows  have  figures  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  when 
the  chapel  is  redecorated,  these  figures  will 
be  repainted  a  darker  tone,  or  the  windows 
filled  with  glass  of  a  subdued  tint,  as  the  bright 
light  from  the  clear  glass  now  completely  ob- 
scures these  decorations  of  the  interior.  A  little 
regilding  might  be  judiciously  applied  to  the 
ceiling  and  pilasters,  and  to  the  elaborate  decora- 
tions of  the  groined  plaster  ceiling  of  the  gallery 
with  their  cantilever  supports. 

The  class  and  examination  rooms,  the  physical 
and  chemical  lecture-rooms,  and  laboratories  of 
King  Charles  and  King  William' s-buildings, 
take  the  place  of  the  interior  fittings  of  the  old 
seamen's  hospital.  The  lecture-rooms  are 
generally  placed  at  the  ends  and  the  series  of 
class-rooms  between.  These  seem  to  have  been 
fitted  up  in  a  useful  and  substantial  manner, 
but  we  hardly  think  the  ventilation  of  some  of 
these  class-rooms,  especially  the  laboratories, 
has  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  as  many  of 
them  were  close,  and  smelt  strongly  of  the  fumes 
of  chemicals.  The  museum,  afterwards  in- 
spected, is  itself  a  school  replete  with  models  of 
ships  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  and  our  naval 
engineers  and  architects  would  do  well  to  visit 
it.  We  also  noticed  several  valuable  original 
designs  and  sepia  sketches  by  Benjamin  West, 
R.A.,  for  the  painted  and  sculptured  decorations 
in  the  chapel  on  the  walls  of  the  upper  gallery. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  PLUMBING. 

Dedicated  to  "  Society  Plumbers."     By  P.  J. 
Davies,  H.M.,  A.S.P.,  &c. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I PRESUME  your  readers  are  sensible  of 
the  fact  that  health  and  life  are,  in  a 
measure,  dependent  upon  our  plumbers'  work, 
and,  therefore,  you  cannot  be  too  particular 
about  having  first-class  work,  and,  in  order  that 
you  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  rightly,  it  is 
important  that  you  should  understand  both  the 
theory  and  practice  together  with  the  old  and 
new  style  of  doing  the  work.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  I  have  made  plumber's  work  my  par- 
ticular study  for  this  last  quarter  of  a  century, 


and  have  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  teaching 
myself  not  only  the  practical  part  but  chemical 
and  theoretical  work,  together  with  the  best 
methods  of  doing  tho  same ;  also  in  order  to 
obtain  the  historical  parts  of  the  work  I  spent 
the  greater  part  of  1876,  1877,  and  1878  in  the 
Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  British  Museum,  and 
South  Kensington  Libraries,  &c,  gleanings 
whercfrom  I  shall  place  before  you  in  order  that 
you  may  determine  for  yourselves  whether  we 
are  advancing  or  retrograding. 

THE  WORKSIIOP. — IN  OLDEN  TIMES  KNOWN  AS  "  THE 
PLUMBERY." 

Tho  engraving  on  next  page,  Fig.  1,  shows 
an  old-fashioned  plumbery  or  plumber's  shop. 
Now  compare  this  with  the  present  style  of 
plumber's  shop,  and  say  if  there  are  more  than 
half-a-dozen  such  shops  in  London?  Next. — 
How  many  plumbers  are  therein  London  com- 
petent to  work  the  tool  or  frame  shown  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  engraving,  and  how  many 
more  are  there  that  ever  saw  such  a  thing? 
although  one  of  the  best  tools  that  ever  plumbers 
worked  with.  I  think  I  hear  you  say  that  we 
have  no  use  for  such  nowadays  ;  but  we  have, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  and  every 
plumber  should  know  the  rudimentary  work,  if 
nothing  more. 

As  the  old  apprentice  boy's  primitive  work 
was  to  fire  up  the  pot,  it  is  clear  that,  by  way 
of  a  start,  he  should  know  something  about 
this.  The  pot  for  casting  should  be  large  enough 
to  run  down  at  least  two  tons  of  lead  ;  it  is  set 
like  a  copper ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  set  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  get  fire  all  around 
the  sides  and  bottom,  with  a  good  damper,  and 
at  least  a  9in.  flue.  It  is  most  important  a  hood 
should  be  fixed  to  convey  away  all  fumes. 

"  SHEET  "  -  LEAD  CASTING. 

Fill  the  pot  before  lighting  the  fire  ;  the  heat 
given  off  from  the  metal  passes  amongst  the 
lead  and  dries  the  same.  Never  put  damp  lead 
into  the  fluid  metal,  or  you  may  find  the  con- 
tents taking  wings  unto  themselves  as  the  lead 
did  from  a  large  pot  which  was  being  used  for 
pipe-laying  when  a  mischievous  boy  threw  a 
snowball  into  it.  Now,  whilst  the  lead  is  getting 
hot  let  us  examine  the  frame  previously  referred 
to.  a\  is  the  bed,  made  with  about  2 |in.  or.  3in. 
deals,  having  a  quantity  of  3-16in.  holes  3in. 
apart  bored  into  them ;  the  bed  is  generally 
about  12ft.  to  15ft.  long  and  about  5ft.  to  6ft. 
wide,  having  a  fall  of  l|in.  to  2in.  in  12ft.  from 
head  to  foot,  af>  to  a\  (see  engraving).  The 
stand-up  sides  are  the  "  shafts,"  which  should 
be  kept  quite  true  and  smooth,  also  protected 
with  a  sheath  when  not  in  use.  ai  is  the  "  head- 
pan,"  best  made  of  copper,  although  often  made 
of  iron.  This  head-pan  should  be  made  to  work 
on  hinges  as  at  al  ;  a&  is  the  tipping  handle, 
sometimes  pulled  up  with  a  crane,  other  times 
with  an  iron  bar ;  al  1  is  a  strip  of  wood  to  keep 
the  sand  up  ;  al2  the  rest-prop  for  head-pan, 
ah  the  sand-box,  aS  the  foot-pan.  In  some 
frames  we  have  a  "mid-pan,"  which  is,  of 
course,  for  short  sheets  or  other  castings  ;  but 
with  a  very  little  trouble  you  can  take  out  one 
of  the  bed  deals  and  shift  the  foot -pan  to  any 
part  you  choose.  The  height  of  the  frame 
varies  from  2ft.  to  2ft.  6in.,  but  the  lower  the 
better,  as  you  can  reach  over  to  plane  much  more 
easily. 

THE  COACH. 

This  is  only  a  kind  of  oblong  pot,  shown  at  W' 
made  to  run  on  wheels  :  it  must  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  a  ton  of  lead.  Its  use  is  to  catch  the 
surplus  lead  which  may  run  into  the  foot-pan 
and  to  truck  it  back  to  the  pot. 

SAND-BOX. 

This  is  shown  at  ao.  It  should  be  air-tight 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  keep  the  sand  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  right  dampness.  V, ' 1  the  plane," 
made  of  copper. 

THE  STRIKE. 

al  is  the  strike  ;  this  is  rather  an  impartant 
tool,  made  as  follows  : — Take  a  piece  of  dry,  solid 
mahogany  about  18in.  longer  than  the  width  of 
the  frame,  and  notch  it  down,  as  at  Z,  to  within 
lin.  of  the  bottom  of  the  frame  ;  make  the  bottom 
part  a  little  rounded,  round  the  ends  for  handles, 
and  have  some  leather  muffs  made  to  slip  over 
the  ends  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  readily 
take  off  or  on  with  laces.  In  order  to  hold  a  piece 
of  lead  between  the  handle  and  muff  hereafter  to 
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be  explained,  you  will  require  a  shovel,  sieve 
l-32in.  mesh,  and  watering-can  with  very  fine 
holes. 

THE  SAND. 

As  there  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  best  kind 
of  sand  for  lead-casting,  I  will  not  force  my  own 
on.  the  trade,  but  that  of  a  gentleman  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  experience  than  myself,  and 
one  who  is  (as  I  think)  the  best  lead- caster  for 
the  trade.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Grayham;  his  ad- 
vice to  me  is  as  follows: — "Take  common- 
washed  sand,  which  is  generally  pretty  sharp, 
and  mix  with  a  little  loam  so  that  it  shall  bind  a 
very  little."  During  the  time  I  was  at  my  old 
works  at  King's  Cross,  I  used  the  Highgate  sand, 
and  found  it  very  handy  ;  but  the  above  gentle- 
man's advice  will  be  useful  in  any  part  of  the 
globe. 

MAKING  tTP  THE  BED. 

Having  all  these  things  before  you,  first  damp 
and  sift  your  sand  and  strew  it  over  the  bed  at 
least  lin.  thick  ;  take  the  strike  with  the  muffs  on, 
and  level  the  sand  truly  over  the  bed,  the  size 
you  require  the  sheet,  but  do  not  make  it  too 
wet.  If  too  wet  the  lead  won't  run,  it  splutters 
and  blows  ;  if  too  dry  it  won't  bind,  but  breaks 
up,  won't  enamel,  and  the  sheet  will  be  rough 
on  the  sand  side.  Experience  and  practice  are 
the  only  teachers  which  will  enable  you  to 
ascertain  the  required  dampness. 


Next  take  the  strike,  you  at  one  end  and  your 
mate  (not  labourer)  at  the  other,  across  the 
frame  ;  begin  at  the  foot  and  beat  the  sand  down 
as  firm  and  even  as  it  is  possible  until  you  are  at 
at  the  top,  after  this,  with  the  strike,  skiff  the 
sand,  that  is  by  spreading,  as  it  were,  the  sand 
smoothly  backwards  and  forwards.  This  brings 
the  sand  level  with  Bhaf  t. 


After  the  skiffing  is  over  take  the  plane  V> 
{Fig  1),  and  dip  it  into  the  pot  to  make  it  hot, 


lead  is  hot  ;  bale  quickly  from  the  pot  into  the 
head-pan.  If  too  hot,  it  will  run  too  freely  and 
break  the  sand  ;  if  too  cool,  it  won't  move.  This 
very  much  depends  upon  the  lead,  if  lively  or 
not.  It  also  very  much  depends  on  the  day,  also 
the  state  of  the  sand,  and  of  course  the  help  you 
receive  ;  experience  attained  by  practice  is  the 
main  point  for  success.  A  cold  or  windy  day  is 
dead  against  the  work.  A  too  hot  day  is  as  bad, 
for  you  cannot  keep  your  strength  up  ;  you  must 
have  your  heat  accordingly.  The  heat  is 
ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  testing  stick,  a  piece 
of  wood  about  18in  long  and  2in.  square  or  so  ;  put 
it  into  the  lead  and  work  it  about,  holding  it 
at  an  angle  as  you  take  it  out  :  if  the  lead  just 
hangs  on  the  stick  it  is  right.  Keep  the  lead 
well  stirred  up  from  the  sides  of  the  head-pan,  in 
order  to  have  uniform  heat ;  if  too  hot,  stir  it 
with  some  cold  plumbers'  irons  (N,  Fig.  1).  Be 
careful  and  have  everything  ready  at  the  moment ; 
if  the  sheet  is  to  weigh  5cwt.,  then  you  will 
want  three  times  this  amount  of  melted  lead. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  strike  :  you 
see  it  is  across  the  frame,  as  it  now  stands  ;  so  it 
should  look  when  the  lead  is  going  down  the 
frame.  One  man  at  each  end  presses  on  the  shafts 
and  keeps  the  strike  from  twisting  by  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  grip,  and  must,  as  it  were,  fly  after 
the  lead,  pushing  it  forward  as  fast  as  possible  ; 
be  sure  to  keep  the  strike  down  and  level.  Place 
your  strike  at  the  head  so  that  you  may  take  it 
instantly  ;  well  touch  the  edge  first. 

"The  Lead's  just  Right." — "Tip" — it  is 
going  down  the  frame,  you  after  it  with  the 
strike,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  just  the 
required  thickness  for  your  sheet ;  it's  in  the  foot 
pan,  into  the  coach,  run  the  coach  to  the  pot, 
bale  back  the  surplus  before  set,  all's  well  and 
all  eyes  anxiously  looking  upon  the  sheet.  It 
being  the  first,  it's  a  good  one  ;  then  as  quickly 
as  possible  rip  or  trim  off  the  salvages — that  is 
the  rough  parts  off  the  sides  and  ends,  roll  it  up 
and  make  up  your  mould  for  another  sheet ; 
remember  you  have  to  get  off  from  five  to  six 


Fig.  1. 


then  rub  some  touch  (candle  grease)  over  the 
face  of  same,  and  thoroughly  level  and  smooth 
the  sand  ;  keep  at  this  until  you  cannot  get 
smoother,  in  fact  make  it  shine  so  that  you  may 
see  your  face  in  it.  Finishing  at  the  foot  of  the 
sheet,  let  the  sand  at  the  foot  finish  very  sharp, 
so  that  the  excess  lead  shall  leave  the  sheet 
instantly  and  allow  it  to  contract  without  pulling 
away  at  the  surplus  lead,  otherwise  it  will  crack 
right  across  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  The  sand 
and  bed  being  ready,  how  is  the  lead  ?  is  it 
getting  hot  ?  Place  the  coach  as  shown,  and 
wipe  all  the  sand  off  the  strike,  next  "pack  it 
up  "  as  follows : — Suppose  you  want  71b.  lead, 
then  place  a  piece  of  51b.  lead  between  the  muff 
and  the  handle  (as  shown  at  Z  and  9)  of  the 
strike  ;  this  will  leave  a  thickness  for  the  lead. 
Remember  this  :  that  if  you  want  71b.  lead  your 
packing  will  be  51b.,  if  61b. 'then  41b.  is  required, 
and  so  on — in  short,  always  allow  21b.  lighter 
lead  for  packing  than  you  require  to  get  off  the 
frame,  unless  under  special  circumstances.  The 


sheets  a  day  for  good  work.  A  crane  will  be 
necessary  for  this  amount  of  work. 

If  by  chance  you  cannot  get  the  surplus  lead 
away  from  your  sheet  just  before  it  contracts, 
divide  the  sheet  from  the  surplus  mass  by  draw- 
ing a  knife  across  the  same. 

[To  be  continued.) 


HOLGATE'S  MECHANICAL  STONE- 
MASON. 

THIS  machine,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
James  Holgate,  of  Burnley,  has  now  been 
practically  tested  in  several  large  contracts,  and 
is  pronounced  a  success  by  all  who  have  used  it. 
Five  of  the  machines  are  at  present  in  operation 
at  Burnley,  and  two  may  be  seen  in  constant 
work  at  Mr.  Altham's  new  buildings  in  that 
town.  The  mechanical  stone-mason  will  turn 
out  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  work  as  a 
journeyman  can  get  through,  or  about  300ft. 


superficial  in  nine  hours  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  one  penny  per  foot.  The  machine  consists 
of  one  or  more  revolving  cylinders,  made  to 
rotate  in  the  same  direction,  and  placed  one  be- 
hind the  other,  each  cylinder  having  different 
widths  of  cutters  fixed  in  them — the  first  having 
narrow  cutters  to  take  off  the  rough  ;  the  second, 
&c,  having  broad  or  other  suitably-shaped 
cutters  to  finish  it,  this  being  accomplished  at 
one  operation.  These  cylinders,  by  means  of 
gearing,  &c,  can  bo  either  raised  or  lowered 
jointly  without  altering  the  relative  position  of 
the  cutters,  or  separately  by  means  of  a  hand 
wheel,  and  still  remain  in  gear.  The  table  or 
bed  carrying  the  stone  has  both  a  quick  advance 
and  return  motion  by  means  of  open  and  crossed 
belts,  and  also  a  slow  motion  from  the  same 
source  for  cutting  purposes,  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  friction  cone  carrying  a  long  revolv- 
ing pinion  working  in  gear  with  two  cog-wheels 
of  varying  number  of  teeth,  one  of  which  is  a 
dead  wheel  and  the  other  keyed  on  the  shaft  for 
driving  the  table.  The  stone  having  been 
adjusted  and  the  chisels  fixed  so  as  to  project  to 
the  same  extent,  the  machine  is  started,  and  the 
bed-plate  gradually  moves  forward.  The  cylin- 
ders holding  the  chisels  at  the  same  time  revolve, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  stone  is  planed  as  com- 
pletely as  a  carpenter  would  rough-plane  a 
board.  A  second  cylinder,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  first,  and  which  contains  a  less 
number  of  larger  and  wider  chisels,  next  comes 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and 
takes  off  just  sufficient  to  leave  it  perfectly 
smooth  and  even  in  appearance  and  fit  for  im- 
mediate use.  When  the  stone  is  finished  the 
machine  can  be  promptly  stopped,  the  cylinders 
lifted  by  a  handle  at  the  side,  the  bed-plate 
brought  back  with  a  very  easy  motion,  and  then 
the   blocks  are   ready  to  be  lifted  off.  The 


machine,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch,  will  in  no 
short  time  be  found  in  use  by  all  large  con- 
tractors, as  it  not  only  accomplishes  its  work 
well  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  "order. 


LUDLOW :  ITS  CASTLE  AND  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 

[with  lithographic  illustrations.] 

TO  the  architectural  student  and  archaeologist, 
both  the  town  of  Ludlow  and  also  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  are  replete  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  to  be  found 
in  England,  seated  in  a  commanding  position  on 
the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  partially  encircled 
by  a  bend  of  the  river  Teme,  and  overlooking 
extensive  views  of  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Teme 
and  Corve,  Ludlow  possesses  advantages  of  posi- 
tion and  scenery  that  few  placos  can  lay 
claim  to. 

Apart  from  the  historical  interest  attaching 
to  the  place  itself,  and  which  was  in  the  main 
conferred  by  its  once  important  Castle,  the  town 
abounds  with  half-timber  houses,  which,  in 
many  instances,  are  hardly  equalled,  and  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed,  by  any  in  this  district, 
celebrated  as  it  is  for  half-timber  work,  and  not 
even  to  famous  Chester  itself  can  the  palm  be 
allowed  for  superiority  in  several  respects. 

The  surrounding  country  is  also  studded  with 
points  and  objects  of  interest  to  the  architectural 
and  antiquarian  observer.    Tumuli,  Roman  en- 
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campments,  buildings — ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
military — dating  from  the  Conquest  upwards, 
and  exhibiting  some  of  best  preserved  represen- 
tative specimens  of  the  different  periods  of  Eng- 
lish architecture,  are  to  be  found  profusely 
scattered  over  the  district  lying  within  a  few 
miles'  radius  of  the  town.  Considered  as  a  field 
for  student  labour,  few  places  can  present  more 
attractions,  so  much  representative  work  being 
contained  within  a  comparatively  small  area. 
To  any  of  my  younger  brethren  who  may, 
during  the  next  season,  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
the  momentous  question  of  "where  to  go,"  I 
would  strongly  recommend  Ludlow.  It  will  be 
found  a  most  useful  centre,  and  would  amply 
repay  a  visit,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
enjoy  the  country,  which  is  in  itself  a  treat  and 
well  worth  visiting.  The  architecture  of  the 
district  has  hardly  been  illustrated  at  all,  that 
is  to  say,  by  carefully  drawn  and  measured 
sketches  and  drawings.  Artists  have  long 
found  the  town  itself  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  to  be  a  mine  of  artistic  wealth,  but  from 
the  professional  point  of  view,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is,  comparatively  speaking,  unknown. 

Ludlow,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Marches  (so 
called  from  their  being  on  the  limits  or  borders 
of  England  and  Wales)  is  of  very  great 
antiquity.  It  is  supposed  that  a  colony  was 
founded  here  by  the  Danes  in  one  of  their 
marauding  excursions,  and  known  as Dcn-a-ham 
or  abode  of  the  Danes,  since  contracted  to 
Dinham,  a  name  that  a  portion  of  the  town  still 
bears.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  coming  to  the 
castle  we  find  considerable  remains  of  Norman 
architecture.  The  Keep  is  a  very  good  specimen 
of  the  period,  and  contains  much  interesting 
work  ;  but  as  I  am  not  at  the  present  prepared 
with  drawings  illustrative  of  this  portion  of  the 
buildings,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  although 
during  the  lapse  of  time,  the  keep,  like  the 
rest  of  the  original  work,  was  altered  and 
re- altered  to  suit  the  tastes  or  requirements  of 
successive  possessors  or  holders  of  the  castle,  yet 
the  main  structure  of  the  tower  still  retains  its 
distinctive  characteristics,  and  in  great  part  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  arrangement  as  it  was  first 
built. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  ruin,  however, 
I  may  mention  a  case  of  that  species  of 
indifferentism,  so  to  speak,  onthepartof  the  present 
propiietor  of  the  castle,  which  one  also  meets  with 
occasionally  elsewhere.  There  is  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  keep  a  small  chamber  approached  by  a 
winding  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
This  passage,  having  been  literally  choked  and 
blocked  up  by  the  rubbish,  sticks,  &c,  brought 
in  and  deposited  by  many  generations  of  jack- 
daws, on  being  cleared  out,  was  found  to  lead  to 
the  chamber  mentioned,  and  therein  were  found, 
I  am  informed,  many  articles  of  interest.  A 
narrow  window  lighted  it,  but  had  been  so  over- 
grown and  obliterated  by  ivy  that  its  very 
existence  was  unknown.  On  the  other  or  E. 
side  of  the  tower  there  is  evidently  another 
chamber,  probably  corresponding  in  general 
arrangement  to  this  one,  but  into  which  there  is 
no  entrance,  its  passage  having  been  blocked 
with  masonry  during  one  of  the  many  altera- 
tions. I  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  "closed  casket"  may  contain  some 
pearl  of  price  to  the  antiquarian ;  but  up  till  the 
present  there  it  remains,  and  from  what  I  learn, 
is  likely  to  remain  to  tantalise  his  curiosity, 
although  afewhours'  mason-work  would  set  the 
interesting  question  at  rest. 

In  the  inner  court  or  green  of  the  castle  is  the 
round  Norman  chapel,  the  third  only  of  its  kind 
in  England,  and  second  in  importance  to  that  of 
our  own  Temple  Church  (G  on  plan).  This 
venerable  sanctuary  is,  considering  the  amount 
of  weather  it  has  been  and  is  exposed  to,  in  a 
wonderfully  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
arcaded  round  internally  with  columns  carry- 
ing alternate  chevron  and  plain  arches  richly 
moulded. 

The  chancel  has  entirely  disappeared,  although 
its  position  and  extent  are  clearly  traceable. 
Some  of  the  colouring  was  to  be  seen  until 
recently  on  the  remnants  of  plaster  underneath 
one  of  the  arches  in  ascending  ;  but  this  has 
either  faded  completely  away,  or  been  picked  off 
by  some  visitor  as  a  memento.  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  during  his  residence  here  as  Lord 
President,  formed  a  gallery  from  the  apartments 
nearest  to  this  chapel  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  ladies  of  his  household,  but  this  has  long 
since  been  removed ;  the  doorway,  however, 
leading  from  it  into  the  chapel  itself,  yet  re- 


mains, having  been  formed  in  one  of  the  original 
Norman  windows. 

The  chancel-arch,  richly  moulded  and  deco- 
rated with  billet  and  chevron,  is  a  really  won- 
derful piece  of  construction,  as  the  shape  of  tho 
arch  had  to  be  preserved  at  the  same  time  with 
the  sharp  curve  of  the  circle  on  which  the  build- 
ing is  described. 

Coming  now  to  the  middle  period  in  the  build- 
ing age  of  the  castle — viz.,  the  Edwardian,  we 
find  that  here  are  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant parts  of  the  edifice.  The  State  apart- 
ments, the  banqueting  -  hall,  and  council 
chamber,  together  with  numerous  other  rooms 
and  offices,  and  the  various  uses  of  which  can  at 
the  present  time  only  be  guessed  at,  all  belong 
to  this  period.  These  are  comprised  in  one  large 
block  with  an  outside  tower  at  each  end,  and 
face  N.W.,  being  built  for  greater  security  on 
that  pait  of  the  rock  which  is  steepest,  and 
therefore  most  difficult  of  approach  in  case  of 
siege,  &c. 

The  enlarged  plan  and  the  interior  drawing 
show  that  part  of  this  block  of  building  which 
is  known  traditionally  as  "Prince  Arthur's 
Apartments"  (although  I  am  not  aware  whether 
any  better  authority  exists  for  so  naming  it),  and 
contains  many  points  of  interest.  (On  block 
plan  H.)  It  is  difficult  to  discover  exactly  into 
how  many  different  chambers  this  now  empty 
shell  was  originally  divided,  but  apparently  it 
contained  some  eight  or  ten  rooms  of  varying 
size.  The  positions  of  the  two  main  floors  are 
clearly  indicated  by  the  corbel  tables  that  sup- 
ported the  joists,  and  the  height  and  spread  of 
roof  are  evident  by  the  label  mould  on  the  left 
hand  at  top.  Much  of  the  plaster  work  remains, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  dotted  irregular-shaped 
patches,  but  whether  belonging  to  this  date  or 
added  afterwards  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 
This  plaster  is  peculiarly  tough  and  adhesive, 
having  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair  in  its  com- 
position, and  although,  as  a  rule,  laid  on  in  what 
we  should  now  consider  to  be  extraordinarily 
thin  layers  (averaging  about  \in.  in  thickness), 
yet  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  so  durable  that  in 
many  cases  it  yet  remains  as  good  as  when 
first  set. 

The  window-doorway,  giving  admittance  to 
the  inside  wall  passage,  containing  closet,  is 
shown  on  the  extreme  left.  This  doorway 
would  be  reached  in  all  probability  by  a  short 
flight  of  steps  (wooden),  rising  from  the  floor 
below,  and  some  18in  above  the  corbel  shown 
in  angle.  The  small  arched  opening  on  the 
ground,  also  to  the  left  hand,  is  the  entrance  to 
a  wall  passage  or  tunnel,  which  extends  on- 
wards and  upwards,  until  it  has  reached  the 
underside  of  the  skew  window  in  angle,  where 
at  a  later  period  it  has  been  blocked  up  with 
masonry.  The  crown  of  the  arch  of  this  passage 
is  visible  under  the  sill  of  the  window  where 
the  stones  have  become  displaced. 

Opposite  to  this  entrance  is  the  corresponding 
archway  of  a  passage  running  in  the  other 
direction.  This  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
former  one,  although  it  likewise  is  blocked,  a 
small  circular  stair  having  been  built  into  it 
later.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  an  exact  purpose 
to  the  two  wooden  spikes  projecting  from  the 
wall  and  shown  on  the  left,  but  their  most  pro- 
bable use  has  been  to  hang  armour  or  other 
things  upon.  The  most  trying  problem,  how- 
ever, in  this  part  of  the  castle  is  to  discover  the 
raisoit  d'etre  of  the  irregular  square-shaped  well 
(I  on  plan). 

At  theTevel  of  the  plan  it  undoubtedly  f ormed 
a  small  chamber,  with,  yet  two  others  above  it, 
but  from  the  sill  of  doorway  in  the  passage  (K) 
the  depth  even  now  is  16ft.  3in.,  and  the  pre- 
sent bottom  being  compt  sed  of  loose  stones 
and  debris  that  have  fallen  from  above,  the  actual 
bottom  or  floor  would  probably  not  be  less  than 
from  four  to  five  feet  farther.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  lower  part  may  have  been  used 
as  a  dungeon  ;  but  to  my  mind  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  on  account  of  the  total 
absence  of  any  inlet  whatsoever  for  air. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  British 
Association  visiting  here  on  one  occasion  were 
compelled  to  give  up  the  solution  of  this  question 
in  despair. 

At  the  point  marked  (L),  and  in  the  window, 
is  a  stone  channel  for  pouring  molten  lead  and 
boiling  oil  on  the  heads  of  besiegers.  This 
window  would  be  just  above  the  floor  on  plan 
level. 

The  small,  ivy-covered  turret  shown  in  centre 
of  drawing  was  the  beacon  tower.     It  is  of 


solid  masonry,  with  which,  however,  the  ivy 
has  been  and  is  playing  sad  havoc.  A  portion 
of  the  circular  stair  by  which  it  was  approached 
is  shown  beneath,  and  on  plan  (M). 

Three  large  deeply-recessed  traceried  windows 
on  the  opposite  sides  to  those  shown  give  light 
to  the  main  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  ;  one  of 
these,  however,  has  been  blocked  up  with  dry 
masonry. 

The  brick  arch  to  fireplace  belongs  evidently 
to  the  Elizabethan  time,  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  small  jobbing  brickwork  of  that 
period  appears  in  the  state  apartments  and  else- 
where. In  the  upper  fireplace  a  mass  of  this 
brickwork  is  shown,  although  why  placed  there 
and  for  what  purpose  intended  is  by  no  means 
clear. 

All  the  detail  is  good  and  bold,  and  of  very 
considerable  substantiality,  as  will  be  apparent 
by  looking  at  the  sections  of  corbels,  fireplace, 
and  window-jambs,  window-seats,  &c.  On  the 
plastered  soffit  of  an  arch  on  the  ground- floor 
underneath  the  window  (marked  N  on  plan), 
there  exists  part  of  a  monochrome  painting, 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
beacon- turret,  with  its  fire-box,  &c. 

It  was  to  Ludlow  Castle  that  Prince  Arthur, 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  brought  Katha- 
rine of  Aragon  after  their  marriage,  and  if 
tradition  be  correct,  inhabited  this  portion  of 
the  state  apartments.  Could  these  now  dead 
walls  be  endued  with  speech,  what  wondrous 
accounts  might  they  not  give  us  of  the  doings 
that  befell  during  the  time  that  the  poor  young 
prince  "held  a  court  of  great  splendour"  in 
celebration  of  his  nuptials.  The  marriage,  ac- 
cording to  Speed,  had  been  solemnised  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  when  "  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  with  nineteen  bishops  and 
abbots  mytred,  joined  their  hands  and  performed 
all  the  other  Church  rites  upon  that  great  day." 

However,  the  boy  husband  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  happiness,  dying  of  consumption  in 
the  following  year  at  the  age  of  16.  (He  was 
15  when  married  and  Katherine  18.)  His  body 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  "Worcester, 
and,  according,  to  tradition,  his  bowels  and 
heart  were  separately  entombed  in  the  chancel 
of  Ludlow  Church. 

How  Katharine  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  Eighth  Henry  to  prevent  her  dower  goin  g 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  becoming  the  mother  of 
Bloody  Mary  (Mary,  by  the  way,  was  sent  by  her 
father  to  hold  a  court  at  Ludlow  as  Princess  of 
Wales  before  the  first  verdict  of  illegitimacy 
was  given  against  her)  left  such  an  awful  legacy 
to  England,  the  divorce,  her  life  and  death  at 
Kimbolton,  and  the  burial  at  Peterboro' — is 
it  not  matter  of  history  ? 

The  third  and  last  building  period  for  Ludlow 
Castle  arrived  with  the  advent  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  the  celebrated  father  of  his  yet  more 
celebrated  son,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  on  being 
installed  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  Wales 
by  Elizabeth  (1557),  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
castle,  and  seems  to  have  at  once  set  about 
making  vaiious  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions in  order  to  accommodate  his  numerous 
retinue  and  following.  Besides  building  an 
entirely  new  wing,  extending  from  the  keep  east- 
wards, and  now  known  as  the  "  Sidney  Apart- 
ments," see  plan  (C),  he  u  ilised  the  older  por- 
tions (Norman)  of  the  castle  for  domestic  pur- 
poses— the  kitchens,  bakery,  and  servants'  offices- 
generally. 

The  vast  oven  with  the  baker's  apartments  over 
are  still  in  existence  in  the  tower,  marked  (D)  on 
plan.  As  I  hope  to  give  at  a  future  time  draw- 
ings of  the  Sidney  wing,  I  will  not  now  attempt 
any  description  of  this  once  fine  building, 
farther  than  mentioning  that  it  was  in  a  little 
room  over  the  entrance  gateway  in  this  part  of 
the  castle  that  Butler  afterwards  wrote  the  first 
part  of  "  Hudibras."  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  during 
whose  presidency  the  castle  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  its  highest  sta'e  of  prosperity  and 
splendour,  ditd  in  1581  or  15S6,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  own  directions 
shortly  before  death,  in  the  curious  part- 
and-parcel  manner  then  in  vogue  for  dis- 
posing of  the  bodies  of  the  great.  We  are  told 
that  his  heart  was  buried  at  Shrewsbury,  his 
bowels  at  Bewdley  (where  he  died),  and 
his  body  at  Ludlow  in  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter,  Ambrozia.  As  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  reference  to  the  statement  that 
his  heart  was  buried  at  Shrewsbury,  I 
may  mention  that  in  1793  a  small  leaden  urn 
was  discovered  in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  at 
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Leominster,  distant  about  forty  miles  from  the 
supposed  place  of  sepulture  of  the  heart.  The 
urn,  which  was  about  5in.  deep  and  4in.  in 
greatest  diameter,  had  originally  possessed  a 
cover  which  was'  then  missing.  It  bore  an 
inscription,  of  which  that  in  illustration  is  a 
copy,  the  punctuations  or  separating  points 
being  formed  by  hearts.  If  this  is  to  be  depended 
upon  for  the  date,  it  would  appear  that  he  died 
in  1586  instead  of  1584,  as  generally  understood. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  what  was  the  fate  of  the 
urn,  or  whether  it  is  still  in  existence. 

During  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater's  presidency 
in  1634,  the  Masque  of  "  Comus "  was  for 
the  first  time  represented  in  Ludlow  Castle, 
and  the  room  known  as  the  Council  Chamber 
(60  by  30,  O  on  block  plan),  into  which  tbe 
three  doors  shown  on  large  plan  to  right- 
hand  open,  is  credited  with  the  honour  of 
witnessing  this  first  performance.  Most  readers 
will  be  familiar  with  the  incident  that  gave  rise 
to  this  beautiful  creation  of  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost." 

From  this  date  the  sun  of  the  prosperity  of 
Ludlow  Castle  seems  gradually  to  have  de- 
clined until  we  find  that  in  1703,  one  Captain 
Jones,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  castle, 
would  appear  to  have  looted  his  charge  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  house  (riow  an  inn  called  the 
Feathers,  as  in  it  are  to  be  found  much  rich 
carving,  patch-worked  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
boasting,  amongst  other  things,  a  Royal  coat  of 
arms).  Many  other  houses  in  the  town  are  also 
beautified  with  various  carvings  and  pieces  of 
furniture  that  undoubtedly  were  procured  from 
the  castle. 

Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Buck,  in  their  "Antiqui- 
ties," writinginl774,  and  giving  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  Ludlow  Castle,  say,  at  that  date  :  "  Many 
of  the  Royal  apartments  are  yet  entire,  and  the 
sword  of  State,  with  the  velvet  hangings  and 
some  ot  the  furniture,  are  yet  preserved ;  but 
since  the  appointment  of  a  lord-lieutenant,  the 
office  of  lord-deputy  is  discontinued,  the  court 
is  dissolved,  the  castle  neglected,  and  in  all 
probability  will  soon  fall  into  decay."  This  has 
been  verified,  and  now  all  that  remains  of  the 
once  famous  pile  are  the  stately  ruins  fast 
crumbling  away,  and  destined  probably  within 
the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years  to  present 
little  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  what  now 
even  exists  in  some  degree  of  preservation. 

Theodore  A.  Howabd. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SANITARY 
PLUMBING. — III. 

TRAPS  AND  TRAP  VENTILATION 
formed  the  subjects  of  Mr.  S.  Stevens 
Ilellyer's  third  lecture  on  "  Sanitary  Plumb- 
ing," delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts  room  on 
Tuesday  evening,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  Corfield,  M.D.,  M.A.  There  was,  as 
before,  a  very  full  attendance  of  plumbers,  who 
followed  the  simple  experiments  made  by  the 
lecturer  with  evident  interest,  and  frequently 
interpolated  questions.  Mr.  Hellyer  said  he 
should  confine  himself  in  his  lecture  to  the 
general  traps  most  largely  used  for  disconnect- 
ing waste  and  soil-pipes,  as  in  examining  these 
he  should  touch  on  the  principles  of  nearly  all 
the  traps  in  use.  Before  going  into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  particular  traps  he  would  first 
prove  the  necessity  for  traps  of  some  sort,  and 
in  this  ho  believed  he  should  have  the  sympathy 
of  all  plumbers,  and  the  support  of  their  chair- 
man. At  the  present  day  some  men,  few  and 
far  between,  were  condemning  the  use  of  traps 
altogether,  and  not  only  denounced  them,  but 
practised  what  they  preached  in  their  treatment 
of  sinks,  lavatories,  and  w.c.'s.  He  considered 
the  advocates  of  open  pipes  were  utterly  wrong 
in  their  teachings.  When  waste-pipes  were  as 
open  at  both  ends  as  tunnels,  what  was  there 
to  prevent  them  from  acting  as  ventilatirjg- 
pipes,  especially  as  the  house-end  of  the  pipe 
was  generally  in  a  warmer  and  more  rarefied 
atmosphere  than  the  other?  When  this  occurred, 
and  it  I  ook  place  directly  the  waste  discharges 
had  been  conveyed,  the  fires  in  the  houses  were 
fed  with  air  of  questionable  freshness  or 
purity.  If  such  waste-pipes  could  be  kept 
perfectly  sweet,  no  danger  would  arise, 
and  it  would  save  lazy  servants  the 
troublo  of  opening  windows  ;  but  since 
it  was  practically  impossiblo  to  dischargo  foul 
water  through  pipes  without  fouling  them,  there 
O?old  bo  no  safety  where  traploes  waste-pipes 


were  adopted.  Let  them  take  the  case  of  a 
scullery  sink.  The  servant  threw  down  into  it 
a  body  of  green-water,  hot  from  the  saucepan, 
and  before  the  waste-pipe  was  dry,  she  turned  a 
tub  of  hot  greasy  dish-water  into  the  sink,  with 
the  washings-out  of  the  dripping-pan,  and  after 
washing  her  hands,  threw  the  soapy  water  away. 
The  whole  stained  their  way  down  the  sides  of 
the  waste-pipe,  the  suds  adhering  all  the  way 
down  to  the  greasy  matter  already  formed  upon 
it,  and  "bubbling"  off  in  bad  air  to  return  into 
the  house.  He  should  like  these  anti-trap  men 
to  push  a  pockethandkerchief  through  such  a 
waste-pipe,  and  then  to  wipe  their  noses  with  it. 
Would  any  of  these  men  drink  a  glass  of  water 
after  it  had  passed  through  such  a  waste-pipe? 
And  yet  they  did  not  mind  the  occupants  of  the 
scullery  breathing  the  air  which  had  come 
through  such  gulley-pipes.  To  prove  that 
grease,  &c,  adhered  to  the  sides  of  a  waste- 
pipe,  the  lecturer  washed  his  hands  in  a  hand- 
basin  having  a  waste-pipe  connection  of  glass 
tubing.  Having  passed  round  the  pipe,  which 
was  not  only  discoloured  by  the  passage  of 
the  soapy  water,  but  also  smelt  of  soap, 
Mr.  Hellyer  said  if  he  had  used  an  iron 
instead  of  a  smooth  glass  pipe,  the  amount 
of  deposit  would  have  been  much  greater,  and 
yet  iron  pipes  were  frequently  fixed,  not  alone  in 
cottages  and  jerry  buildings,  but  in  mansions. 
Using  a  lead  waste  -pipe,  some  soapy  water  was 
poured  through  the  basin  ;  the  pipe  was  then 
disconnected,  and  a  wire  with  attached  sponge 
threaded  through  it,  rendering  the  sponge  soapy. 
As  a  further  demonstration  of  the  theory  (for  the 
lecturer  observed  he  had  been  charged  with  not 
being  practical)  a  piece  of  waste-pipe  was  ex- 
hibited quite  corroded  from  long  use.  Where 
good  hot-water  flushes  could  be  sent  through 
lavat Dry-pipes  they  would  be  kept  tolerably 
wholesome ;  but,  even  then,  they  should  be 
trapped ;  and  most  people  forgot  to  flush  out 
lavatories  after  using  them,  and  the  mouths  of 
pipes  were  so  contracted,  and  the  house  connec- 
tions so  small,  that  flushes  were  inefficient.  In 
a  gentleman's  house,  only  recently  built,  and 
with  its  sanitary  arrangements  carried  out  under 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Croydon  Local  Board 
of  Health,  the  lecturer  tested,  by  an  anemometer, 
the  quantity  of  air  which  came  into  the  house 
through  an  untrapped  waste-pipe.  Between 
9  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  8,205  lineal  feet  of  air  were 
registered  as  having  come  into  the  scullery 
through  this  pipe.  Comment  on  such  a  mode 
of  ventilation  was  unnecessary,  and  he  would 
pass  on  to  consider  untrapped  soil-pipesto  w.c.'s. 
Nobody  attempted  to  fix  a  water-closet  without 
providing  some  sort  of  seal  between  it  and  the 
soil-pipe,  and  though  anti-trap  men  dispensed 
with  the  water  seal  they  still  used  some  mechan- 
ical means  of  shutting  off  the  soil-pipe  from  the 
closet,  fixing  an  indiarubber  or  metal  valve, 
plug  or  stopper  somewhere  in  the  closet  or  on  the 
basin  outlet.  There  were  several  methods  of 
fixing  such  untrapped  w.c.'s  and  soil-pipes,  and 
of  these  he  considered  that  known  as  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw's  (illustrated  in  the  Building 
News  of  Jan.  25,  1878)  the  best,  but  even  this 
he  must  condemn,  Mr.  Shaw  was  quite  right, 
he  thought,  in  adopting  a  3in.  pipe,  as  it  could 
be  kept  cleaner  than  a  larger  one.  Although,  if 
large  and  efficient  water-flushes  were  sent 
through  the  soil-pipes  after  each  discharge,  it 
might  be  kept  tolerably  wholesome ;  if  for 
any  reason  the  flush  was  inefficient,  the  soil-pipe 
must  become  offensive.  The  handle  of  a  w.c. 
apparatus  was  often  pulled  only  j  ust  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  basin  into  the 
soil-pipe,  leaving  the  deposit  which  escaped  out 
of  the  closet-basin,  with  whatever  water  there 
was  in  it,  to  stain  its  way  down  the  sides  of  the 
soil-pipe  into  the  drain.  Then,  as  the  basin- 
valve  would  be  closed,  there  would  be  no  flush 
of  water  to  follow  it,  to  cleanse  the  filth  away, 
but  the  excrement  would  be  left  to  corrode  upon 
the  pipe.  Again,  however  learned  a  person  might 
be  in  the  art  of  pulling  up  a  closet-handle  to  give 
free  passage  to  the  outgoing  matter,  and  to  open 
well  the  fluf-hing- valve,  there  would  at  times  be  no 
water  in  the  supply-pipe  to  come  into  the  closet — 
because  of  a  leaky  valve,  or  repairs  to  tho  main, 
or  failure  in  the  wuste-preventer  or  water-valve, 
or  frost.  In  any  case,  tho  pipe  would  be  fouled, 
and  tho  longer  tho  handle  was  pulled  up  tho 
more  bad  air  would  come  into  the  house.  Again, 
a  water-closet  was  often  used  as  a  urinal,  when 
tho  handle  was  rarely  pulled  up,  and  the  ap- 
paratus was  corroded.  Whatever  mechanical 
means  wero  employed  for  exoluding  soil-pipe 


air,  they  were  sure  at  times  to  fail,  and  would  be 
a  source  of  danger.  Other  evils  attended  such 
a  system,  as  (1)  the  risk  of  frost  at  exposed 
points,  and  (2)  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the 
length  of  soil-pipe.  Architects  did  not  gain 
their  reputation  by  designing  the  elevations  of 
their  buildings  to  suit  water-closets.  In  some 
buildings  the  last  thing  to  be  considered  was  the 
w.c,  and  hence  it  was  put  wherever  there  was 
room  for  it,  without  reference  to  the  drainage 
from  it.  The  soil-pipe  within  the  house  would 
be  generally  filled  with  bad  air,  for  there  would 
be  no  circulation  of  air  through  it,  except  what 
escaped  inside  the  house  through  the  basin- 
valve  when  open  or  defective.  (3)  The  bad  air 
from  an  offensive  dejection  would  often  go  out 
at  the  soil-pipe  and  come  in  at  the  window,  aa 
the  soil-pipe  head  was  often  placed  near  a 
window.  Having  examined  and  considered 
what  in  his  judgment  was  the  more  "  sanitary" 
method  of  fixing  untrapped  w.c.'s,  he  would 
refer  to  the  more  dangerous  system.  It  was 
within  his  knowledge  that  the  plumbing  and 
so-called  sanitary  arrangements  of  a  noble- 
man's mansion  had  been  carried  out  on  the 
principles  he  was  about  to  explain,  and  that, 
too,  within  the  last  twelvemonths.  The 
introduction  of  stacks  of  soil-pipes,  with  trap- 
less  w.c.'s  upon  them  was,  he  believed,  the  out- 
come of  two  or  three  would-be  sanitarians.  A 
tier  of  trapless  water-closets  was  fixed  on  one 
stack  of  soil-pipe,  and  this  stack  of  pipes  having 
one,  two,  or  three  w.c.'s  upon  it,  might,  or 
mightnot  be,  trapped  atthe  bottom.  By  some  men 
it  was  trapped  and  ventilated  at  top  and  bottom, 
but  by  others  it  was  not  trapped  at  all.  In  the 
nobleman's  house  referred  to  just  now,  the  soil- 
pipes  were  not  trapped  off  or  disconnected  from 
the  drain,  although  the  lecturer  believed  the 
drain  was  open  to  the  atmosphere  somewhere  in 
the  grounds.  This  was  the  scheme,  then :  A 
drain  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  branches 
from  it  were  carried  under  the  floors  to  receive 
the  various  stacks  of  soil  and  rain-water  pipes. 
The  drain  was  carried  some  distance  away  from 
the  house  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  the  several  stacks  of  soil-pipe  were 
continued  up  through  the  roof  full  size  for  ven- 
tilation, with  cowls  upon  them.  With  such  an 
arrangement  there  would  often  be  no  ventilation 
at  all  in  one  or  more  of  the  stacks  of  soil-pipes. 
A  stream  of  air,  for  instance,  was  passing  into 
the  drain  at  its  outlet  end,  where  it  had  an 
induct  pipe  or  was  open  to  the  air ;  but  this 
stream  of  air  would  have  to  push  its  way  through 
or  move  on  with  it  the  colder  and  heavier  air  of 
the  drain  ;  it  would  gradually  become  very  slow 
in  its  movements,  and  the  first  stack  of  pipes 
would  take  it  all  away,  so  that  little  or  no 
"fresh"  air  would  pass  to  the  second  stack 
to  air-cleanse  that.  Or  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  main-drain  or  other  local  circum- 
stances the  air-flushes  might  miss  the  first  stack 
of  soil-pipes  and  pass  on  to  others  where  the 
influences  were  greater.  It  would  be  easier  to 
point  out  the  stack  which  would  become  the 
chief  ventilating  pipe  than  to  insist  upon  each 
pipe  acting  equally  well  as  up-cast  pipes.  In 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  soil-pipes 
would  be  acting  as  down-cast  shafts,  and  at 
other  times  there  would  be  no  movement  of  air 
in  them.  Excrement-gases  and  steam  from  hot 
water  would  ascend  when  the  external  air  was 
cold,  and  wherever  a  defective  basin-valve  ex- 
isted this  vitiated  air  would  find  easy  access  into 
the  well-warmed  house,  and  in  larger  quantities 
when  the  plugs  were  raised.  By  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  smoke  passed  through  bent  glass 
tubes  having  side  outlets  as  well  as  open  ends, 
the  lecturer  showed  how  the  air-current  might 
be  up  one  shaft  and  stagnant  in  others,  or  up- 
ward in  one  and  downwaid  in  another,  and  how 
an  untrapped  closet  might  allow  soil-pipe  air  to 
pass  through  it.  Now  he  would  ask,  having 
proved,  as  he  thought,  the  necessity  of  trapping 
all  pipes  and  drains,  what  was  the  best  means 
of  doing  this  ?  All  that  was  wanted  in  venti- 
lated waste-pipes,  soil-pipes,  and  drains,  was  a 
water-lock,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
water  used  for  such  purposes,  consistently  with 
circumstances,  the  more  efficient  would  be  its 
effect.  No  sanitary  fitting  or  pipe  should  be 
trapped  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
whole  of  the  water  being  entirely  changed 
every  time  it  was  flushed.  Traps  should  only 
act  as  air-barriers  to  pipes ;  but  those  used  wero 
often  so  badly  constructed,  and  made  on  such 
radically  wrong  principles  that  they  both  col- 
lected and  hold  their  filth,  and  were  in  truth 
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little  cesspools.  Such  an  unsanitary  appliance 
was  the  familiar  o-trap.  The  earliest  trap 
used  was,  he  believed,  the  co-siphon,  or  round- 
pipe  trap,  which  he  had  seeu  marked  on  a 
drawing  made  in  1775.  As  this  trap  in  usage 
was  readily  siphoned,  and  plumbers  had  not 
learned  how  to  prevent  that  evil  by  ventilating 
it,  the  a-trap  was  invented,  and  came  into  use 
at  least  by  1700.  The  oldest  form,  which  had 
its  cheeks  soldered  to  the  band  was  extensively 
used  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  The 
late  form  had  a  less  sudden  rise  to  the  outgo, 
but  was  in  principle  the  same.  In  proof  that 
a-traps  were  not  self- cleansing,  the  lecturer 
exhibited  some  from  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  which  were  choked  up  by  corroded 
matter  and  dried  excrement.  The  surface  of  a 
full-sized  a-trap  which  in  use  got  contaminated, 
was  equal  in  area  from  3ft.  9in.  to  4ft.,  or 
about  twice  the  surface  of  an  co-trap.  When 
fouled  no  amount  of  water  sent  through  the 
trap  would  cleanse  it,  and  the  trap  became 
worse  and  worse  with  every  use.  The  lecturer 
showed  a  model  d-trap,  having  glass  cheeks,  and 
poured  first  soapy  and  then  stone-blue 
water  through  it  to  demonstrate  that 
after  several  flushings  the  water  in  the 
sides  of  the  trap  still  retained  con- 
siderable impurity.  Next  to  the  cn-trap  the 
bell-trap  had  been  most  extensively  used  during 
the  last  half- century — chiefly  for  sinks,  areas, 
and  surface  drainage.  It  was  non-cleansing, 
ill-adapted  for  its  work,  and  vied  with  the 
ca-trap  in  the  amount  of  evil  it  had  achieved. 
The  trench  round  the  stand-pipe  of  this  trap 
formed  a  ditch  for  the  filth  to  collect  in,  and  no 
flush  of  water  could  be  sent  through  the  round- 
holed  grating  to  keep  this  ditch  clear.  The  fact 
was  that  such  a  trap  sojn  became  clogged  up, 
and  then  to  remove  the  filth  or  to  get  a  passage 
through  the  traps,  servants  took  the  top  off.  In 
doing  this  they  unlocked  the  trap  and  left  the 
house  unprotected,  so  far  as  that  trap  was  con- 
cerned, from  the  air  in  its  waste-pipe.  Thou- 
sands of  bell-traps  could  be  found  in  London  at 
this  moment  with  their  tops  off  ;  but  when  the 
tops  were  on,  there  was  no  great  protection  afforded 
by  them,  for  the  dip  or  seal  was  so  slight  that 
the  water  soon  evaporated  or  was  drawn  out  by 
a  piece  of  rag  sufficiently  to  untrap  them.  In 
his  next  lecture  he  hoped  to  bring  before  his 
audience  the  traps  which  were  self-cleansing. 

At  the  close,  a  Mr.  Pullen  said,  as  a  practical 
plumber,  he  differed  materially  from  Mr. 
Hellyer's  views,  and  wished  to  know  if  discus- 
sion would  be  allowed.  The  Chairman,  after 
consulting  Mr.  Hellyer,  said  it  had  not 
been  the  rule  to  invite  discussion,  and 
he  must  therefore  rule  against  it.  Mr.  Pullen 
and  several  other  plumbers  protested  against 
the  prohibition  of  controversy  as  unfair,  urging 
that  Mr.  Hellyer's  opinions,  to  which  they  were 
quite  opposed,  would  be  published  to  the  world 
and  accepted  as  the  general  belief  of  the  trade. 
Mr.  Hellyer  said  he  had  stated  his  views,  based 
on  experience  ;  if  the  National  Health  Society 
liked  to  give  the  first  speaker  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  them,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do 
so.  The  chorus  of  disapproval  now  became 
more  marked  and  general,  when  the  Chairman 
rose  and  suggested  that  when  the  lecture  was 
published  in  the  professional  journals,  every  one 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  writing 
to  the  papers,  pointing  out  what  might 
be  deemed  to  be  errors.  No  lecturer 
was  likely  to  carry  all  his  audience  with  him 
throughout  the  whole  argument ;  but  though  he 
differed  from  Mr.  Hellyer  in  a  few  minor  points, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say  he  agreed  with  him 
that  the  present  outcry  against  all  traps  was 
based  on  erronous  ideas.  It  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  argue  that  traps  were  useful  in  w.c.'s. 
With  regard  to  sinks,  lavatories,  and  baths,  the 
danger  from  an  up -current  was  less ;  but  all 
would  concur  in  saying  that  such  pipes  were  not 
desirable  channels  for  the  admission  of  air  into  a 
house.  In  a  well-known  London  hospital  it  had 
been  four.d  that  the  waste-pipes,  by  which  the 
surplus  "  clean  "  water,  supplied  by  a  company, 
was  discharged,  became  so  offensive  that  traps 
had  to  be  introduced.  Undoubtedly  a  ca-trap 
was  a  cesspool  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  lecturer 
had  said,  and  although  plumbers  knew  that  lead 
was  a  material  which  could  be  perforated  in 
time  by  gases,  yet  it  was  still  used ;  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  they  had  a  far  worse  case,  in 
which  the  fittings  were  all  of  zinc,  and  were  con- 
nected with  an  iron  pipe.  Of  course,  the  zinc 
became  rotten,  and  sore  throats  occurred  in  the 


house,  but  typhoid  fever  did  not  break  out, 
simply  because  no  person  having  that  disease 
visited  the  houso  ;  had  the  germs  of  typhoid 
been  introduced  it  must  have  affected  all  in  such 
a  dwelling.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  specimens  of  plumber's  work 
made  in  competition  for  the  prizes  to  be  offered  at 
the  close  of  these  lectures  would  be  thown  free  of 
charge  at  the  International  Sanitary  and  Medical 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  July  next.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  then  passed  to  lecturer  and  chair- 
man amid  hearty  applause. 


DP.  WALDSTEIN  ON    GREEK  SCULP- 
TURE. 

IiECTUEE  III. 

ON  Friday  afternoon  Dr.  C.  Waldstein  gave  a 
demonstration  in  the  sculpture  galleries  of 
the  British  Museum,  in  illustration  of  the  theories 
he  has  propounded  in  his  lectures  before  the 
students  of  King's  College,  viz.,  that  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  Greeks  was  practically  independent 
of  that  of  surrounding  nations;  that  it  was 
marked  by  a  perceptible  though  not  continuous 
improvement  in  each  stage,  and  that  it  attained 
its  acme  of  perfection  when  the  school  of 
Sparta  was  fused  with  the  school  of  Athens. 
Directing  attention  to  an  Athenian  Apollo  in 
marble  (that  numbered  31  in  the  gallery),  the 
lecturer  showed  that  the  whole  technique  was 
that  of  a  block  rudely  squared  from  a  tree-trunk, 
albeit  the  artist  need  in  truth  no  longer  con- 
fine himself  to  such  limits  ;  the  figure  was  erect, 
the  feet  set  close  together,  the  arms  placed  at  the 
side,  and  the  head  upright.  The  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  face  was  so  conventional  as  to  re- 
mind the  spectator  of  Assyrian  work,  although 
the  angle  of  the  eye  and  many  other  details 
would  prove  the  European  origin  of  the  work. 
Further,  there  was  the  great  difference  between 
Assyrian  and  Greek  art  that  whereas  the  former 
was  complete  and  formal,  in  the  latter  there  was 
a  confession  of  imperfection  and  striving  after  an 
ideal  not  yet  reached.  He  must  next  ask  the 
students  to  examine  the  Branchidae,  a  series  of 
seated  figures  of  priests  and  priestesses  gradually 
added  in  succeeding  generations,  as  ornaments 
to  the  approach  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
Didymeus,  Miletus.  From  their  epigraphy  as 
well  as  from  the  statements  on  these  pedestals, 
we  learned  that  the  statues  were  erected  at 
various  dates  between  about  600  B.C.  and  520 
B.C.  They  were  brought  over  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton  on  his  return  from  the  Halicar- 
nassus  explorations,  and  were  so  re-arranged 
that,  beginning  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  gallery  they  followed  in  chronological  order. 
The  first  in  the  series  was  a  reproduction  in 
marble  of  the  lines  and  pose  of  wood- carving ; 
the  nextshowed  someattempt  to  indicate  the  folds 
of  thepeplos,and  as  they  walked  round  the  gallery 
they  would  note  a  gradual  increase  of  life  and 
character  in  the  statues  without  detriment  to 
the  dignity,  and  especially  observable  in  the 
female  figures  ;  the  texture  of  thicker  and  thinner 
garments  was  indicated,  and  what  was  more  im- 
portant, there  was  a  growingly  successful  effort 
to  represent  the  human  figure  beneath  the  dress, 
to  indicate  the  clinging  of  the  garment  to  an  ad- 
vancing leg  or  arm,  and  to  distinguish  the  firm 
outlines  of  the  male,  and  the  soft  and  rounded 
contour  of  the  female  figure.  The  series  was 
one  of  great  value,  as  showing  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  art,  and  would  repay 
attentive  study.  In  speaking  of  the  de- 
velopment of  sculpture,  the  student  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  continuous  but 
a  dynamic  progress,  having  its  tidal  recession 
and  advance  ;  but  in  examining  a  wide  series  of 
works,  however  the  individual  sculptor  might 
fall  short  of  the  standard  of  his  time,  they 
could  distinguish  a  manifest  development  of 
symmetry  and  flow  of  life ;  of  realism  and 
idealism ;  of  truth  and  beauty  ;  of  nature  and 
art ;  of  qualities  opposed  to  each  o  ther,  but 
combining  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  art.  He 
would  now  ask  the  students  to  look  at  the  casts 
on  the  north  side  of  two  slabs  from  Selinus  in 
Sicily  as  illustrations  of  a  premature  desire  to 
represent  vitality  to  the  detriment  of 
the  effect,  because  the  artist  did  not  possess 
the  technical  skill  to  realisa  his  con- 
ception. The  town  of  Selinus  was  founded 
in  628  B.C.,  and  as  the  temple  was  usually  the 
first  building  erected  in  a  new  city  after  the 
walls  were  complete,  we  might  assume  that  the 
date  of  these  metopes  from  the  temple  was  not 


long  after  that  year.  Tho  subjects  were  in  th<. 
ono  Herakles  bearing;  the  Kerkopcs  (littl* 
demons)  suspended  head  downwards  and  almost 
at  arm's  length  on  his  shoulders,  and  in  the 
other  Perseus  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
Meduwi.  While  an  artist  erred  on  the  side  of 
symmetry,  conventionality,  stiffness,  as  in  the 
Apollo  first  examined,  his  efforts  might  appear 
dignified,  but  failed  to  awaken  full  ink:  t- 
where,  however,  they  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  vivacity,  life,  movement,  as  in  these 
metopes,  our  risible  faculties  were  kindled,  and 
we  felt  the  grotesqucness  of  the  attempt.  In 
these  panels  the  artist  wished  to  convoy  the 
impression  that  his  heroes,  Herakles  and  i  •  - 
seus,  were  very  strong,  and  henoe  he  thickened 
the  thighs  and  arms  and  so  exaggerated  the 
physical  features  as  to  make  us  feel  that  he  had 
transgressed  the  limits  of  form.  The  triumph 
of  art  was  only  to  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of 
severe  self-restraint  by  tho  artist,  and  then  he 
would  make  the  spectator  feel  not  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  represent  strong  men,  but  that 
the  men  were  strong.  The  panels  were  well  filled 
by  their  figures,  the  composition  being  far  more 
advanced  than  the  execution.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  room  they  would  see  in  No.  30,  the  so-called 
Apollo  of  the  Strangford  collection,  a  great 
stride  forward,  reminding  them  of  the  .ZEginetan 
school.  Although  labelled  an  Apollo,  the 
markedly  athletic  form  and  the  braided  hair 
showed  it  to  be  the  figure  of  an  athlete.  In 
this  archaic  period  of  sculpture,  the  gods, 
especially  Apollo,  were  represented  with  long 
hair,  and  the  athletes  with  braided  hair,  it  not 
being  shown  as  cut  short  till  after  the  time  of 
Myron.  This  statue  was,  therefore,  certainly 
later  than  the  60th  Olympiad,  when  the  custom 
of  erecting  statues  to  athletes  was  introduced. 
It  showed  a  great  advance  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge in  the  perception  and  power  to  represent 
the  changing  form  oc  the  nude  male  figure,  in 
the  lines  of  the  ribs,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
still  more  in  the  treatment  of  the  outlines  of  the 
lower  thigh  and  knee.  But  we  were  still 
reminded  that  it  was  cut  by  the  chisel  from  a 
hard  block  of  marble ;  the  illusion  was  not  so 
complete  as  to  lead  us  to  forget  the  laboriov.s 
effort  of  the  sculptor.  The  statue  would  have 
been  far  more  effective  if,  instead  of  planting  it 
firmly  on  both  feet,  the  artist  had  ventured  to 
allow  one  leg  to  carry  the  principal  weight,  and 
slightly  raise  the  other  foot  and  knee  in  an  eci'y 
posture.  To  the  right  of  this  was  a  larger  and 
much  more  artistic  statue ;  its  subject  and 
sculptor  were  contested,  but  he  believed  it  was 
also  an  athlete,  and  that  it  might  be  the 
copy  in  marble  of  a  figure  in  bronze  by  Pytha- 
goras of  Rhegion.  Like  the  last  statue,  it  was 
armless,  and  near  the  right  thigh  was  repre- 
sented in  bold  relief  on  the  background,  a  ver- 
tical band,  which  had  occasioned  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  per- 
tained to  the  figure.  He  believed  it  to  be  a 
leathern  strap  used  as  a  cestus,  and  pointed  out 
the  indication  of  a  broken  thumb-mark  on  it, 
corresponding  to  the  supposed  length  and  position 
of  the  lost  right  arm.  From  this,  and  the  breadth 
and  development  of  ei  est,  and  the  erect  position 
with  arms  set  back,  andoth  r  reasons,  he  held  that 
the  figure  represented  a  successful  pugilist ;  of 
the  approach  to  beauty  in  and  finished  perfection 
of  the  statue  it  was  easy  for  all  to  judge.  He 
might  here  remark  that  the  artists  of  the  iEginetan 
school  evinced  much  greater  correctness  in  the 
anatomical  representations  of  the  male  than  of 
the  female  figure,  and  that  the  dress  and  pose  of 
the  latter  were  always  more  conventional.  The 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek  ;  in  the  palestrte  they 
had  constant  opportunities  of  observing  the 
nude  male  figure  which  they  had  not  with  the 
female,  and  it  was  therefore  more  easy  to  indi- 
cate aright  the  outline  of  the  former  beneath  the 
garments  than  the  latter.  In  illustration  of  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the 
draperies  in  later  work,  Dr.  Waldstein  showed 
and  described  the  sculptures  on  the  Harpy 
tomb  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  casts  of  metopes  from  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  exhibited  a  still  fur- 
ther advance  in  delicate  definition  of  the  re- 
lation of  clothiog  to  the  human  figure  beneath 
it.  Notwithstanding  this  development,  he 
should  show,  in  his  next  lecture,  that  there  was 
a  great  gulf  fixed  between  tho  p?riod  before 
Pheidias  and  the  work  of  that  artist  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon.  Passing  into  another 
gallery,  Dr.  Waldstein  showed  the  casts  of  the 
eastern  and  western  pediments  of  the  Temple 
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of  Athene,  in  the  island  iEgina,  the  originals 
of  which  are  at  the  Glyptothek,  Munich. 
The  pediments  had  been  identified  from  ancient 
descriptions,  and  were  set  up  by  the  iEginetans 
to  commemorate  their  own  prowess  and  valour  in 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  b.c.  480.  There  was 
reason  to  assume  that  these  sculptures  were  by 
the  hands  of  Onartas.  The  subjects  were  taken 
from  the  Homeric  poem,  and  were  incidents  in 
the  Trojan  war,  from  whose  heroes  the  iEginetans 
claimed  descent.  That  of  the  western  pediment* 
showed  Minerva  in  the  centre  looking  on  with 
approval,  while  a  warrior  seeks  to  drag  a 
wounded  hero,  probably  Patroclus,  off  the  fore- 
ground. The  eastern  pediment  represented  the 
contest  of  Herakles  and  Telamon  against 
Laomedon.  The  execution  of  the  latter  was  far 
better  than  the  former,  and  might,  indeed,  be 
considered  the  most  perfect  sculpture  prior  to 
the  days  of  Pheidias.  In  both  the  peculiar 
restrictions  imposed  by  a  triangular  pedimental 
space  were  skilfully  complied  with  ;  the  point  of 
action  and  of  interest  was  in  the  centre,  and 
receding  figures  in  various  attitudes  led 
to  the  extremities  where  the  warriors  were 
Jiors  de  combat.  The  figures  were  nude,  but 
were  armed  with  helmets,  shields,  and  bows, 
swords  or  spears.  The  treatment  of  these 
warriors  showed  an  enormous  advance  on  earlier 
work,  but  was  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness 
characteristic  of  iEginetan  work.  On  all  the 
faces,  even  on  those  of  the  dying  men,  was 
depicted  a  painful  and  ghastly  smile,  and  this 
was  common  to  an  intermediate  period  of  all 
archaic  work.  It  was  due  partly  to  want  of 
skill  in  representing  the  human  face,  but  chiefly 
to  a  curious  psychological  error  which  marked 
the  e«ly  phases  of  art  in  widely  separated 
countries — viz.,  that  in  order  to  produce  pleasant 
emotions  in  the  spectator's  mind,  the  face 
represented  must  have  what  the  sculptor  imagined 
to  be  a  correspondingly  pleasant  expression. 
The  same  mistaken  idea  led  to  the  unpleasing 
grin  visible  on  the  Heraklean  metopes  from 
Selinus,  but  was  not  visible  in  the  earlier  statues 
of  Apollos  and  athletes.  As  the  art  of  sculpture 
progressed  it  would  be  seen  that  the  human  faces 
pourtrayed  grew  increasingly  noble.  Since  the 
pedimental  sculptures  were  intended  to  form  the 
relief  to  an  architectural  composition,  and  only 
to  be  seen  from  below  and  in  conne-tion  with  the 
temple  front  as  a  whole,  the  strict  laws  as  to  the 
amount  of  movement  permissible  to  a  permanent 
statue  must  not  be  applied.  Still,  they  represented 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  representation  of 
active  movement,  which  passed  its  climax  in  the 
works  of  Myron,  whose  Discobolost  the  students 
were  shown  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  While 
the  aim  of  sculpture  should  be  to  lead  the 
spectator  to  ignore  the  material  in  which  it  is 
wrought,  the  limitations  imposed  by  that 
material  must  not  be  transgressed,  or  the  mind 
is  at  once  recalled  to  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a 
daring  representation.  The  triumph  of  art 
might  be  an  illusion,  but  was  never  a  deception. 
Myron  overlooked  this,  and  technically  skilful 
as  he  was,  he  failed  as  an  artist,  because  as  the 
allusions  to  his  cow,his  dancingsatyr,  and  thisdisc- 
thrower  showed,  he  chose  to  appeal  to  the  lowest 
popular  taste.  The  marble  statue  before  them 
was  probably  a  late  Roman  copy  of  Myron's 
work,  and  differed  from  another  and  more  perfect 
copy  extant  at  the  Massimi  Palace,  in  that  the 
head  was  turned  downwards  instead  of  towards 
the  discus.  It  represented  a  feat  of  strength  in 
which  the  athlete  did  not  aim  at  a  mark  as  with 
a  quoit,  but,  contracting  his  muscles  and  bending 
over  towards  the  discus  held  in  his  right  hand, 
he  suddenly  swung  round,  and  with  a  simultane- 
ous release  of  many  muscles  hurled  the  stone 
from  him.  Such  a  violent  contortion  of  the 
whole  frame  possessed  great  dramatic  force  ;  but 
it  was  but  an  evanescent  action,  and  quite  un- 
suited  for  sculptural  representation. 

LECTURE  IV. 

In  this  lecture,  delivered  at  King's  College  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Dr.  Waldstein  considered 
the  artistic  side  of  his  subject,  asking  What  was 
the  spirit  of  the  period  of  Greek  sculpture  during 
which  Pheidias  lived,  and  why  his  work  was 
esteemed  by  contemporaries  and  by  those  who 
had  studied  the  fragments  remaining  to  be  of 


•  This  pediment  forms  Fig.  8  of  a  plate  of  illustrations 
of  Early  Greek  Art  published  in  the  Building  Nkws 
for  April  25,  1873. 

t  This  statue  is  numbered  16  in  a  plate  of  Greek 
Sculpture,  published  in  the  Buildimo  Nbws  for  July  4th, 
18T3. 


such  great  excellence  ?  The  inherent  difficulties 
in  every  art  were  at  first  mechanical,  but  after- 
wards artistic,  for  although  the  artist  at  first 
encountered  great  obstacles  in  expressing  him- 
self, when  he  had  acquired  technical  skill  he 
was  in  peril  of  using  that  power  simply  for 
ostentation,  and  for  producing  (ours  de  force. 
Art  only  attained  its  highest  development  when 
the  artist,  repressing  his  desire  for  mere  display, 
and  aiming  at  something  higher  than  he  had 
yet  attained  to,  strove  to  use  his  talents  for  the 
representation  of  that  expression  of  typical 
human  life  most  suitable  to  his  particular  form 
of  art.  That  there  was  some  special  type 
of  life  most  appropriate  to  each  particular 
phase  of  art  was  a  truth  which  was  the  basis  of 
perfection  in  art ;  a  further  step  forward  was  to 
recognise  and  select  what  were  the  appropriate 
phase  and  type.  The  artist,  having  mastered 
his  material,  would  not  forget  its  natural  re- 
strictions, but  would  study  what  balance  he  should 
hold,  with  a  known  power  of  representation 
within  his  grasp,  between  a  broad  and  general 
or  a  minute  and  individualising  method  of  treat- 
ment. To  each  art  there  belonged  a  special  and 
peculiarly  appropriate  mode  of  transcript  for 
the  variety  of  human  life  the  artist  observed, 
and  the  more  exactly  his  mode  and  subject 
agreed,  the  more  perfect  would  his  work  be.  A 
landscape  might  be  viewed  by  an  observer 
through  whose  mind  there  passed  many  forms  of 
thought,  and  each  mood  would  dwell  upon  dif- 
ferent characteristics  —  the  geological  for- 
mation, the  surface  outlines,  the  play  of 
colour,  light,  and  shade,  and  the  sounds  of 
water,  breeze,  and  bird  ;  each  of  these 
modes  of  observation  from  the  first  represented 
an  increasingly  transient  quality  of  the  land- 
scape, and  each  mode  had  its  parallel  in 
art  in  some  manner  of  representing  life — the 
geological  or  most  permanent  being  equivalent 
to  architecture,  the  surface  study,  still  lasting 
but  more  restricted,  to  sculpture  ;  the  diversity 
of  tone  to  painting ;  and,  most  fleeting  of  all,  the 
passing  sounds  to  poetry  and  music.  Each  pro- 
ceeded to  a  greater  degree  of  individualisation 
than  the  last.  The  lecturer  added  that  he  had 
prepared  a  diagram  (see  below)  showing  how  this 
individualising  developed  in  the  arts  of  Greece, 
and  how,  although  they  overlapped  each  other 
at  every  stage,  had  their  flux  and  reflux  with  the 
progress  and  decline  of  individual  men,  yet 
they  could  be  tabulated  and  defined  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  quite  impossible  under  our  com- 
plex modes  of  life  and  thought.  Corresponding  to 
the  relative  permanence  of  the  art  was  the  period 
of  its  highest  excellence,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
diagram,  which,  however,  was  merely  a  sug- 
gestive indication  of  lines  of  study ;  it  was, 
indeed,  but  a  skeleton  needing  to  be  filled  up 
with  flesh  and  blood  to  render  it  of  much  value. 


sculptor  who  would  produce  the  best  work  must 
conceive  from  a  wide  survey  a  typical  human 
being,  in  full  vigour.  Such  a  broad  conception 
of  man  floating  above  the  common  life,  not  sub- 
ject to  its  mutations,  yet  possessing  like  charac- 
teristics in  the  highest  potentiation,  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed in  their  gods,  and  such  were  the  ideals  that 
Pheidias  aimed  to  represent  in  sculpture.  On 
looking  on  such  works  we  no  longer  were 
reminded  that  they  were  fashioned  from  stone 
or  bronze,  because  our  minds  were  impressed 
with  the  perfect  harmony  between  the  concep- 
tion and  the  execution  of  the  work.  All  the 
highest  works  of  Pheidias  had  unfortunately  been 
destroyed,  but  even  in  the  decorative  adjuncts  to 
great  temples,  such  as  the  pediments  and  friezes 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius 
displayed  themselves.  In  conclusion,  the  lec- 
turer asked  his  audience  to  look  at  the  man 
behind  the  artist,  and  then  proceed  to  graphi- 
cally sketch  out  the  life  of  Pheidias,  showing 
how  the  incidents  and  surroundings  of  the  man 
reacted  on  the  works  of  the  sculptor.  Born  about 
500  B.C.,  the  son  of  an  Athenian  named  Charmides, 
he  was  about  ten  years  old  when  the  battle 
of  Marathon  was  fought,  and  nearly  twenty 
years  old  when  the  naval  victory  of  Salamis 
destroyed  the  Persian  fleet,  but  left  the 
Athenians  with  a  ruined  city  to  be  fortified  and 
rebuilt.  After  a  tedious  drudgery  with  the  sculp- 
tor, Hegias,  the  young  artist  was  placed  under 
the  teaching  of  the  Academic  Ageladas,  of  Argos, 
having  as  fellow  pupils  Polykleitos  and  Myron, 
and  there  his  aspirations  and  desires  for  the 
highest  work  were  encouraged  and  gratified. 
The  age  of  Themistocles,  so  important  in 
Athenian  history,  in  providing  fortifications 
and  walls  for  the  city,  had  not  been  productive 
of  art  manifestations.  There  were  to  be  traced 
three  distinct  periods  in  Greek  sculpture  corre- 
sponding to  the  life  of  Pheidias.  The  first  was 
contemporary  with  Kimon,  when  the  works  of 
art  immediately  served  to  commemorate  Greece 
in  illustration  of  her  warlike  character,  as  in  the 
semicircle  of  thirteen  figures  with  Mithrates  at 
Delphi,  the  colossal  Athene  Promachos,  &c.  ; 
this  was  a  decorative  age,  in  which  the  citizens 
had  the  embarrassed  self-conscious  power  of  un 
nouveau  riche,  feeling  the  weight  of  their  recent 
political  history  and  their  great  capabilities 
pressing  upon  them.  The  second  was  the 
period  of  the  highest  perfection,  when 
Pheidias  was  appointed  under  Pericles  chief 
supervisor,  not  only  of  sculpture,  but  also  of 
architecture  and  painting.  He  then  appeared 
to  have  been  a  victim  to  the  schemes  of  those 
who  wished  to  strike  at  Pericles  through  his 
friends,  for  he  was  banished  from  Athens  on  a 
charge,  probably  false,  of  misappropriating  gold 
from  the  Parthenon,  and  retired  to  Olympia, 
where,  during  the  third  period,  he  executed  the 
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It  followed  that  the  phase  of  human  life 
which  would  be  most  fitting  for  representation 
in  sculpture  was  a  selection  from  examples  of  its 
most  lasting,  most  perfect  state.  The  individual 
man  was  mortal  and  constantly  changing,  but 
the  genus,  the  type  of  the  human  race  continued 
much  the  same   through   all  ages,  and  the 


statue  of  Zeus  and  other  works  at  the  temple  of 
that  city. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ilfracombe  local  board, 
it  was  agreed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  waterworks,  till  December  31st.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Jones. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  BERKHAMP3TEAD. 

Tf^HE  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
I  visited  Berkhampstead  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. At  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter's  they 
■were  received  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cobb,  M.  A.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Owen"W. 
Davys,  M.A.,  of  Wheathampstead.  The  church 
is  a  large  cruciform  structure  with  central  square 
embattled  tower,  having-  the  characteristic 
Hertfordshire  turret ;  nave  of  seven  bays  with 
aisles  and  south  chapel,  deep  transepts,  that  to 
north  with  groined  eastern  chapels,  chancel  with 
south  chapel.  It  is  built  of  flints  with  local 
clunch- stone  dressings  ;  the  crumbling  chalky 
nature  of  this  stone  has  necessitated  con- 
siderable repairs.  Since  1871  the  church 
has  been  undergoing  restoration  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield.  The  tower 
and  whole  north  side  of  nave  are  covered 
with  a  plaster  coating.  "When  the  members  had 
assembled  in  the  church  Canon  Davys  read  a 
paper  relating  to  the  fabric,  introducing  his 
subjest  by  reminding  the  members  that  Berk- 
hampstead was  a  place  full  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  features.  The  Castle  was  the 
fortress  to  which  "William  the  Conqueror 
came  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  before 
he  could  venture  to  approach  nearer  to 
London,  and  here  the  understandings  were 
entered  into  which  permitted  of  the  Norman 
prince's  advance  to  the  metropolis,  and  his  coro- 
nation at  Westminster;  and  weneedbutturn  from 
the  crumbled  masonry,  the  moats,  and  the  gate- 
ways of  a  structure  among  the  most  ancient  in 
this  kingdom,  to  a  building  at  that  moment 
standing  perfect  —  Berkhampstead  grammar- 
school— raised  by  a  dean  of  St.  Paul's  on  the 
decaying  foundation  of  an  old  religious 
house ;  to  view  the  first  and  last  chapter  in 
the  important  medireval  ^history  of  the  town. 
Having  referred  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
to  the  rector's  published  "History  of  Berk- 
hampstead," Canon  Davys  said  the  church  in 
which  they  had  met  was  one  of  considerable 
architectural  character,  but  it  had  suffered  many 
things  at  the  hands  of  many  restorers.  Repairs 
and  reconstructions,  dating  from  a  very 
early  period,  had  taken  place,  and  the  building 
was  a  noteworthy  instance  of  enlargements 
so  carried  out  by  Mediaeval  architects  as  to  add 
to  its  dignity  without  injury  to  its  character. 
He  need  only  say  that  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville  was 
employed  upon  the  church  to  indicate  a  period 
of  great  suffering  from  attempted  restoration. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  the  thoroughly 
Wyatt-like  vaulting  under  the  tower  and  some 
plastering  without,  not  much  of  his  mischief  re- 
mained to  be  seen.  A  great  restoration  of  this 
church,  on  what  were  supposed  to  be  more 
enlightened  principles,  took  place  about  ten 
years  ago,  under  an  eminent  living  architect, 
whose  work,  however,  had  not  been  deemed 
entirely  satisfactory  by  his  critics.  He  could 
but  add  his  lamentations  to  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  had  grieved  over  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  screenwork  of  St.  John's 
chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  nave.  The  prob- 
able apology  for  the  screen's  removal  would  be 
the  inconvenience  it  occasioned  by  separating 
the  members  of  the  school  who  now  worshipped 
in  the  chapel  from  the  body  of  the  congrega- 
tion, but  happily  a  new  use  for  such  adjuncts  as 
side -chapels  in  large  churches,  as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  had  now  been  found.  He  must  now 
ask  the  members  to  follow  with  the  eye  while 
he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  architectural  hiotory 
of  this  church  as  far  as,  after  considerable 
obliteration,  it  could  now  be  deciphered.  In  the 
western  wall  of  the  north  transept  externally 
was  a  rough  arch,  which  probably  belonged  to 
an  earlier  church :  it  was  formed  of  Roman 
bricks,  quarried  from  some  older  building  (pos- 
sibly Vcrulam),  with  small  pieces  of  clunch 
stone  inserted.  About  the  year  1220  a  new 
church  was  begun  on  the  old  site,  and  this,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker  had  stated  before  the  Arch  ^logical 
Institute,  was  a  Greek  cross  with  low  tower  and 
short  spire  at  the  intersection.  They  had  no 
visible  means  of  determining  the  length  of  that 
nave,  but  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  tower  of  that 
date  were  before  them,  and  wero  admirable  ex- 
amples of  the  earliest  period  of  Early  English  work. 
Some  of  the  original  lancet  windows  were  also 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel,  and  by  going  into 
Sc.  Catherine's  Chapel  on  south  of  chancel,  they 
would  see  what  he  regarded  as  the  corbel  table, 
under  the  original  oversailing  roof,  still  in  situ. 


The  whole  of  the  chapel  referred  to  was  a  puzzle. 
Itappearcd  to  have  been  built  out  during  the  great 
works  accomplished  during  the  later  portion  of  the 
Early  English  period,  as  a  large  south  chancel 
aisle,  an  arch  having  been  cut  into  it  through 
the  original  earlier  wall.  The  windows  wero 
then  adapted  for  Geometrical  tracery,  but  when 
the  chapel  was  further  glorified,  and  an  elaborate 
sepulchral  recess  inserted  (now,  curiously  enough, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Friar  Bacon)  tracery 
of  Late  Decorated  character  was  placed  in  the 
windows.  The  original  transepts  probably  had 
eastern  chapels,  but  that  to  tho  south  was 
afterwards  removed  on  the  erection  of  the 
larger  chapel  just  described.  Till  recently 
the  rood-screen  occupied  its  original  posi- 
tion across  the  chancel-arch,  but  had  now 
been  placel  between  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  and 
the  chancel,  and  close  to  its  present  position 
could  be  seen  the  stairs  to  rood-loft  and  tower. 
The  vaulting  and  eastern  chapel  of  the  north 
transept  was  of  the  Geometrical  Early  English 
period,  with  rich  Decorated  windows  inserted. 
These  windows  were  now  being  removed  for 
the  insertion  of  new  tracery,  based,  it  was  true, 
on  the  old  lines,  but  still  a  modern  work.  He 
believed  it  was  generally  possible  to  cut  away 
the  decayed  external  faces  of  such  windows  and 
carefully  piece  on  new  stone,  leaving  sufficient 
of  the  old  work  to  indicate  the  authority  for  the 
rostoration.  This  had  been  successfully  done  in 
the  Lady-chapel,  St.  Alban's,  and  at  Wheat- 
hampstead. The  great  addition  to  the  church 
of  1220  was  the  splendid  new  nave  which 
they  now  saw.  On  its  south  side  was  the  chapel 
of  St.  John,  originally  provided  for  the  Brother- 
hood, and  now  used  by  the  grammar  scholars, 
who  had  succeeded  to  that  foundation.  This 
chapel  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  stone 
pier  and  by  a  singularly  beautiful  timber  pillar, 
both  carrying  oak  struts  which  supported  the 
toof.  In  the  north  aisle  of  nave  was  a  window,  with 
very  singular  tracery,  which  appeared  to  be  one 
of  the  many  insertions  of  the  Geometrical 
period.  The  great  west  window,  the  whole 
addition  of  clerestory  and  many  windows, 
belonged  to  the  Perpendicular  period,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  was  an  addition  of  Late 
Tudor  period,  known  by  the  rental  book  of  the 
grammar  school  to  have  been  built  in  1535. 
The  monuments  were  both  numerous  and 
interesting,  but  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  of  them  had  been  moved  from  their  ori- 
ginal places,  and  that  brasses  of  intense  value, 
such  as  that  to  Sir  John  Raven,  the  Black 
Prince's  esquire,  had  been  reset  in  modern  paving 
stones.  The  grand  Torriugton  altar-tomb  was 
well  known;  that  of  John  Sayer,  chief  cook 
to  Charles  II.,  had  much  interest,  while  more 
tender  sentiments  were  awakened  by  the  siyht 
of  the  mural  tablet  to  Ann  Cowper,  the  poet's 
mother ;  to  his  father,  the  rector,  no  monument 
appeared  in  the  church. 

Canon  Davys  then  conduced  the  members 
through  and  round  the  church.  Some  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  variety  of  the  pillars  in  the 
nave  arcades,  three  of  these,  and  the  eastern 
responds,  being  clustered,  of  four  semi-circular 
shafts  attached  to  a  round  pier,  while  the 
others  were  simply  cylindrical  columns ;  all 
the  caps  and  arch  mouldings  were  uniform, 
and  the  clerk  of  works  called  attention  to  this 
and  the  difference  of  tooling  as  proofs  that  the 
clustered  olumns  were  comparatively  modern 
insertions,  whereas  Canon  Davys  and  one  or 
two  architects  in  the  party  considered  them  of 
late  14th  century  character.  Several  of  the 
columns"  lean  considerably  outwards.  The 
eastern  wall  of  nave  is  decorated  with  a 
"Majesty"  executed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell  in 
1874.  In  the  north  transept  were  seen  frag- 
ments of  a  font  decorated  with  interlacing 
ornament  of  Transitional  Norman  period.  At 
east  and  south  ends  of  St.  Catherine's  Chapel, 
the  clerk  of  works  showed  traces  of  splayed 
window  now  walled  up  to  a  crypt,  which,  when 
examined  during  restoration,  was  found  to  have 
been  used  as  a  charnel-house.  S  mo  discussion 
took  place  between  the  clerk  of  works  and  Canon 
Davys  as  to  the  replacement  with  new  work  of 
one  of  the  east  windows  to  north  transept,  the 
tracery  removed  from  which  was  set  out  on  the 
grass,  but  appeared  fairly  capable,  Mr.  Davys 
thought,  of  repair ;  the  clerk  of  works  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Butterfield  spent  four  hours  in  the 
churchyard  in  studying  the  window,  to  which 
the  Canon  replied  that  the  new  one  might  be  an 
accurate  re-producti  n,  but  at  the  best  was  but 
a  copy. 


The  Grammar  School,  which  faces  the  north 
front  of  the  church,  was  next  visited,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  head  master,  the  R1  v.  E.  Bart- 
ham,  who  stated  that  the  central  part,  the 
schoolroom  itself,  was  built  on  tho  foundations 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John,  by  Dean  lucent, 
in  1511-2;  the  domestic  buildings  at  the  we-t 
and  the  boarding-house  on  the  east  were  modern 
additions.  Tho  schoolroom  is  of  red  brick  with 
good  stone  hood-moulds  to  doors,  and  transoms 
and  mullions  to  the  six  two-light  windows  on 
either  side  ;  the  roof  of  seven  bays  is  modern, 
but  is  carried  by  original  oak  corbels  boldly 
carved  and  grotesque  in  design. 

St.  Mary  s  Church,  Northehureh,  was  next 
visited.  It  is  a  small  cruciform  aisleless  struc- 
ture, chiefly  Early  Decorated  in  character,  with 
a  west  window  of  Flamboyant  character.  It 
is  at  present  unrestored  ;  the  whole  exterior  to  the 
top  of  embattled  central  tower  is  covered  with 
plaster,  now  peeling  off  ;  tho  painted  deal  pews 
and  west  gallery  of  half  a  century  since  en- 
cumber the  nave,  and  the  east  end  of  chancel 
has  been  shut  off  for  use  as  a  vestry  by  a  lath- 
and-plaster  partition  in  which  is  a  Chinese-like 
replica  of  the  Perpendicular  east  window.  The 
rector  stated  that  all  this  is  about  to  be  altered  ; 
plans  existed  for  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
including  repewing  and  the  addition  of  a  south 
nave  aisle  and  vestries  to  chancel,  which  will  be 
opened  to  its  full  length  ;  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  £2,500,  and  the  number  of  sittings  will  be 
increased  from  310  to  400.  In  the  south  tran- 
sept is  an  elaborately-carved  oak  chest  of  the 
Early  Perpendicular  period. 

In  the  evening  some  examples  of  timber- 
framed  houses  and  stamped  plastering  in  the 
town,  and  the  ruins  of  Berkhampstead  Castle, 
on  the  north  of  station,  were  inspected  before 
returning  to  town.  The  plan  of  the  castle  can 
easily  be  traced,  the  oblong  inner  bailey,  with 
artificial  mound,  still  perfect  at  N.W.  angle, 
andinclosed  by  vallum,  ramparts,  andouter  moat, 
are  all  distinguishable  ;  but  the  masonry  is  re- 
duced to  irregular  masses  of  rubble-work. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Lower  Norwood. — The  committee  have  re- 
ceived fourteen  designs  for  the  new  Baptist 
Chapel  in  the  Gipsy-road,  and  have  accepted 
the  one  bearing  the  motto  "  Studied,"  the  author 
of  which  is  Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt,  of  3, 
Long-acre,  "W.C.  The  chapel  is  to  seat  about 
750,  and  there  will  be  in  addition  the  usual 
vestries  and  a  large  school  with  class-rooms,  &c. 

Steatfokd-on'- Avox  Cemetery. — In  this  com- 
petition twenty-nine  plans  were  received  by  the 
town  council  of  Stratford.  Three  plans  were 
selected,  but  not  one  of  these  it  was  found  met 
the  full  requirements  of  the  committee  of  the 
town  council,  who,  according  to  the  Stratford- 
on- Avon  Chronicle,  "found  themselves  placed  in 
a  vtry  unpleasant  dilemma.  They  had  either  to 
commence  anew  their  labours,  or  perform  the 
very  delicate  task  of  deciding  between  the  plans 
of  the  local  gentlemen — both  officials  of  the  council. 
It  was  determined  to  adopt  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, and  after  minutely  comparing  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Lattimer  and  Mr.  Allen,  it  was  agreed  by  a 
large  majority  to  recommend  the  council  to 
adopt  the  plans  of  the  latter."  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion the  council  adopted  the  report,  and  the 
work  is  to  be  carried  out  at  once. 

"Walsall. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Walsall 
School  Board  was  held  on  Tuesday  night,  to 
consider  and  make  a  selection  from  thirty-five 
sets  of  plans  for  the  proposed  new  schools  at 
Elmore-green,  Bloxwieh.  After  a  long  discus- 
sion it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the 
plans  of  Mr.  S.  Loxton,  subject  to  certain 
alterations  being  made,  the  arrangement  of 
which  was  left  to  the  Building  Committee. 


A  new  block  of  buildings,  including  a  New- 
Church  (Swedenborgian)  institute,  a  public  hall, 
and  Freemasons'  hall,  is  about  to  be  budt  near  the 
Green,  Penryn,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Rickird,  of  that 
town,  is  the  builder. 

The  new  premises  of  the  London  and  Lancashire 
Life  Assurance  Company,  in  Cornhill,  E.C.,  are 
now  almost  completed.  The  block  of  buildings  is 
65ft.  6in.  in  heigbt,  and  has  a  frontage  to  Cornhill 
of  55ft.  Mr.  T.  Cnatfeild  Clarke  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons,  of  Moorgate-street  and 
Camberwell,  are  the  contractors  ;  the  cost  is  about 
£16.000. 
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St.  Andrew's  church,  stoke  damerel, 
devonport. 

This  church,  which  we  illustrate  to-day,  is 
designed  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century,  and 
arranged  to  accommodate  1,200  worshippers. 
The  building  consists  of  chancel,  44ft.  by  26ft., 
with  aisles  20ft.  by  14ft.,  nave,  132ft.  by  30ft., 
aisle,  104ft.  by  12ft.,  and  transepts,  25ft.  by 
26ft.  The  tower  is  27ft.  square  and  106ft.  high 
to  the  top  of  the  battlements.  Vestries  and 
meeting-rooms  are  arranged  under  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  and  these,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  ground,  will  be  well  lighted.  The 
approach  from  the  vestries  to  the  church  will  be 
by  flights  of  wide  steps,  on  either  side  of  the 
choir,  and  these  stairs  will  also  be  used  by  the 
congregation.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
£20,000.    Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  is  the  architect. 

THE  VICARAGE,  BEDFORD-PARK,  CHISWICK. 

This  house  is  now  being  built  adjoining  the 
church  on  the  Bedford-park  Estate.  Oar  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  a  drawing  in  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  E.  J. 
May  is  the  architect. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

On  Sept.  10th,  1880,  we  published  a  view  of  the 
Slade  Fine  Art  Schools,  erected  as  a  new  wing 
to  University  College,  Gower- street,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed,  the  archi- 
tects to  the  college,  in  conjunction  with  Prof. 
Lewis.  To-day  we  illustrate  a  design  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Reed,  showing  how  the 
college  buildings  may  be  completed  and  enlarged. 
If  carried  out  the  effect  would  be  to  give  a  third 
floor  over  the  whole  of  the  main  structure,  which 
is  at  present  only  two  stories  in  height.  It 
would  also  allow  of  making  the  present  upper 
story  of  the  school  square,  and  of  giving  it  the 
direct  north  light  which  is  so  much  required  for 
drawing-classes.  The  return  ends  to  the  wings 
would  also  afford  large  additional  accommoda- 
tion for  college  purposes,  whilst  the  completion 
of  the  stone  screen  from  wing  to  wing  would 
form  the  quadrangle,  as  suggested  by  the  archi- 
tect's original  sketches.  The  small  interior 
view  shows  the  fitting  up  of  the  new  chemical 
laboratory.  These  fittings  comprise  working 
desks  sufficient  for  fifty  students,  those  at  one 
end  being  fitted  up  for  beginners,  and  those  at 
the  other  end  for  more  advanced  students,  all  of 
them  exceedingly  spacious  and  commodious.  In 
the  middlo  of  the  laboratory  are  various 
B  |  iplianoes  for  general  use,  such  as  (1)  a  table 
fitted  up  for  treating  substances  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  Each  bottle  through  which 
the  gas  is  being  passed  is  surrounded  by  a  glas.s 
cylinder,  through  which  there  is  a  powerful 
down-draught  passing.     Tho  substance  under 


treatment  is  conveniently  accessible,  yet  none  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  escape  into  the 
air  of  the  laboratory.  (2)  Water  baths  heated 
by  steam  from  a  boiler  outside.  Each  evaporat- 
ing dish  is  heated  by  itself  in  a  current  of  pure 
and  warm  air,  whilst  all  the  fumes  which  pass 
off  from  it  are  drawn  directly  into  a  flue,  with- 
out any  probability  of  contaminating  the  con- 
tents of  other  dishes.  (3)  Water,  air-pump  and 
Sprengel-pump.  (4)  General  reagents  and 
apparatus.  (5)  Reservoir  of  distilled  water  and 
tank  of  hot  water.  Opening  into  the  chief 
laboratory  is  a  room  of  similar  construction,  but 
of  smaller  dimensions — viz.,  40ft.  by  20ft.  This 
"furnace  room"  contains  arrangements  for 
evaporation  and  distillation,  and  for  fusions, 
&c,  requiring  very  high  temperature.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  the 
engineering  appliances  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Rosser  and  Russell,  and  the  builder-work 
by  Mr.  W.  Brass.  We  also  give  a  plan  of  this 
portion  of  the  new  buildings. 

prince  Arthur's  apartments,  ludlow  castle. 
For  description,  see  page  700. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STOVES. 

THERE  has  been  considerable  activity  shown 
of  late  among  stove  manufacturers  and 
patentees  in  the  production  of  new  and  improved 
heating  and  smoke-consuming  arrangements. 
Many  of  these  can  scarcely  be  called  either  novel 
or  scientific,  as  they  are  merely  modifications  of 
existing  types  of  grates,  the  chief  aim  being  a 
grate  that  shall  present  some  new  feature.  One 
of  the  most  recent  and  ingenious  arrangements 
we  have  had  brought  to  our  notice,  indicating  a 
decided  departure  from  existing  models,  is  the 
newly  patented  "Westmacott  Stove,"  various 
forms  of  which  can  be  made  to  suit  all  domestic 
cooking  or  sanitary  purposes.  The  '  Apartment " 
stove  seen  in  action  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
11,  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ordinary  open  fire,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  burning  any  kind  of  fuel  or  gas.  Its 
construction  differs  from  that  of  the  common 
stove,  inasmuch  as  the  fire-grate  is  surrounded 
at  the  back  and  sides  by  an  iron  hollow  air- 
chamber  or  boiler.    This  iron  chamber,  in  fact, 
represents  in  front  the  hobs  of  the  old-fashioned 
grate,  and  it  extends  round  the  fire  to  a  certain 
height  above  it.    The  grate  is  movable  in  the 
space  so  formed,  and  has  bars  not  only  in  front 
but  at  the  sides  and  back  as  well,  leaving  Jin. 
air  space  between  it  and  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  air  chamber.    At  the  bottom  of  grate  there 
is  a  movable  set  of  bars  below  the  fixed  bars 
which  can  be  made  to  slide  in  or  out,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  apertures,  and  consequently,  the 
combustion  may  be  made  either  quick  or  slow. 
Over  the  fire-grate,  and  covering  the  air-chamber 
is  a  plate  of  iron,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through 
two  apertures  at  the  sides,  and  passes  up  two 
curvilinear-shaped  flues,  which  incloses  in  the 
centre  immediately  over  the  fire  a  semicircular 
space,  having  doors  in  front,  and  answering  the 
purpose  of  an  oven  or  boiler.    A  blower  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  fire  or  increasing 
the  draught.    If  it  is  intended  to  cook,  the  plate 
immediately  over  the  fire  is  made  to  fall  back  as 
a  hinged  flap  ;  it  has  also  openingsin  it  for  kettles 
or  sau  cepans.    Such  are  the  main  features  of 
this  ingenious  stove,  which,  in  the  form  we  have 
described,  appears  the  very  multum  in  parvo  of 
an  economical  heating  and  cooking  apparatus, 
and  well  suited  for  industrial  dwellings,  cottages, 
and  small  tenements.    With  the  brightness  of 
an  open  fire,  the  stove  combines  a  large  boiler 
always  in  readiness,  with  an  oven  and  roaster, 
while  the  smoke  is  largely  consumed,  and  the 
hot-air  chamber  can  be  made  available  for 
heating  rooms  above.    One  undoubted  point  in 
this  stove  is  that  the  heating  chamber  or  boiler 
cannot  possibly  crack  or  burst,  as  the  air  space 
between  the  grate  bars  and  the  chambe  .*  prevents 
such  an  accident  occurring,  as  well  as  facilitating 
the  consumption  of  the  smoke.    Another  and 
simpler  application  of  the  same  principle  is 
shown  by  the  inventor  in  which  the  flues,  instead 
of  being  curved  on  each  side    of  oven,  arc 
arranged  in  a  single  small  opening  directly  above 
the  fire,  on  each  side  of  which  are  square  spaces, 
which  can  be  used  as  ovens  or  for  boiling, 
or  in  cases  where  cooking  is  not  required  as  hot- 
air  chambers  for  supplying  warm  air  to  other 
rooms.    The  patentee,  by  a  combination,  has  j 


succeeded  in  making  such  an  arrangement 
useful  for  warming  two  rooms,  or  for  general 
heating  and  sanitary  purposes,  and  various- 
combinations  can  be  made  by  having  a  direct 
external  supply  of  fresh  air  purified  through 
wool  or  otherwise,  and  made  to  enter  the  hot-air 
chambers  or  inclosed  spaces  above  the  flue,  and 
thence  taken  by  pipes  to  an  upper  chamber, 
from  which  various  rooms  may  be  heated  by 
flues,  valves  being  placed  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  warm  air.  Of  course  the  air-chambers  are  best 
constructed  of  fire-clay,  and  the  patentee  pro- 
poses to  construct  most  of  these  stoves  of  terra- 
cotta. Another  modification  by  the  inventor 
is  a  stove  having  four  open  grates,  with  con- 
tracted flues  admirably  suited  for  churches, 
chapels,  halls,  &c,  and  which  can  be  placed1 
anywhere,  the  hot-air  spaces  being  utilised  to 
heat  uppsr  rooms  or  allowed  to  escape,  as  in  the 
single  stove,  at  the  top  under  the  mantel.  The 
anthracite  coal  we  saw  burned  gave  a  brilliant 
fire  with  a  minimum  of  smoke,  and  the  heat 
thrown  into  the  room  was  considerable. 

We  have  also  examined  a  newly-patented 
"  Ventilating,  Heating,  and  Smoke-Consuming 
Stove,"  invented  by  Mr.  Robt.  H.  Griffin,  of 
Lonsdale  Chambers,  Chancery-lane,  which  seems 
to  provide,  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  many 
stoves  constructed  with  air-chambers,  for  the 
circulation  of  a  larger  volume  of  fresh  warmed! 
air.  Mr.  Griffin's  grate  combines  the  close-air 
stove  with  the  open  register  stove,  and  differs 
chiefly  from  other  forms  of  ventilating  grates  by 
the  addition  of  a  separate  air-chamber  for  super- 
heating the  vitiated  air  as  it  passes  from  the  room, 
and  assisting  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  and 
smoke.  The  principal  air-chamber  formed  behind 
the  grate  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate,  and  the 
back  of  grate  and  recess  is  lined  with  fire-clay, 
so  that  the  air  is  not  injured  by  contact  with 
iron.  The  fresh  air  is  introduced  at  the  side  or 
back  into  this  chamber,  and  after  becoming 
warmed,  passes  into  the  room  through  an  open, 
grating  or  ventilating  panel  over  the  front  of 
grate.  As  warm  air  it  rises  to  the  ceiling, 
travels  to  the  end  of  room,  and  returns  beneath 
the  fire,  passing  into  the  chamber  at  the  back 
of  grate  already  mentioned,  where  it  becomes 
super-heated,  and  is  delivered  in  jets  into,, 
around,  and  over  the  fire,  after  which  it  passes 
up  the  chimney.  We  have  seen  the  operation 
of  this  grate  fitted  at  the  end  of  a  long  room, 
and  believe  the  enlarged  air-chamber  and  heat- 
ing surface  formed  by  the  iron  plate  above  the 
chamber  and  the  separate  super-heating  ar- 
rangement will  be  productive  of  economy  of 
fuel,  a  diminution  of  smoke,  and  a  more 
uniform  temperature  in  the  room.  The  fire  is 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  super-heated  air 
jets,  round  and  over  the  fire,  add  to  the  more 
perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  stove  can, 
be  used  in  hospital  wards,  and  the  air  supplied 
to  the  inlet  may  be  fumigated  with  medicated 
vapours  or  disinfectants. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  Wesley  an  chapel  and 
school  was  laid  on  Whit-  Monday,  at  Barnby,  near 
Beccles.  The  building,  which  is  to  accommodate 
200  persons  in  the  chapel,  and  60  children  in  the 
school,  is  to  be  built  of  red  and  white  brick,  -with 
moulded  white  brick  jambs,  and  heads  to  windows 
and  doors,  with  slated  roofs.  The  internal  fittings 
to  be  of  red  wood,  sized  and  varnished.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Cutler,  of 
Beccles,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edgar  Goff, 
architect,  of  Lowestoft. 

The  prospectus  will  be  found  elsewhere  of  a 
company  being  formed  to  manufacture  the  new 
paint-brush,  invented  by  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  and 
noticed  by  us  a  few  weeks  since.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  utility  of  the  article,  and  there 
should  be  little  more  about  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany, which  is  going  to  work  something  a  little 
more  substantial  than  the  auriferous  reefs  in  Tim- 
buctoo  and  elsewhere,  of  which  the  glittering 
descriptions  are  daily  filling  our  letter-boxes  and 
newspapers. 

The  north-west  pinnacle  of  Crediton  church 
tower  was  struck  by  lightning  on  Wednesday  week 
and  shattered,  the  pieces  going  through  roof  of 
church  and  injuring  the  pews. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Matthew,  Newtown,  Exeter,  waslaid  by  the  Mayor 
of  that  city  on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  B. 
Medley  Fulford,  of  Exeter,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  E.  L.  Luscombe  and  Son  the  builders.  We- 
illustrated  and  described  the  c  hurch  at  page  232  of 
t  he  present  volume. 
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DECORATION  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARCHI- 
TECTURE FROM  A  PAINTER'S  POINT 
OF  VIEW.* 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  a 
subject  about  ■which  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  well  written,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  anything  new  about  it ;  but 
perhaps,  when  looking  at  the  subject  from  my 
own  (a  painter's)  point  of  view,  I  may  be  able 
to  say  something  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  as  architects.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to 
speak  of  any  of  the  earlier  work,  but  in  Rome 
itself  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  wo 
can  examine  the  later  work  at  its  perfection, 
and  the  commencement  of  its  decline  better  than 
anywhere  else.  In  the  Vatican,  too,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  study  entire 
rooms  left  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  they  originally 
were. 

I  will  divide  what  I  have  to  say  under  the 
heads  of  Arrangement,  Scale,  Colour,  Construc- 
tion, Relief,  and  Material. 

ABBANGEMENT. 

To  commence,  then,  with  the  Vatican.  In 
the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  main  subjects 
of  the  flat  of  ceiling  are  placed  lengthwise 
across  the  ceiling,  so  that  to  look  at  each  and 
all  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  face  the  altar  ;  but 
these  subjects  are  surrounded  by  the  Single 
figures  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and  groups 
in  the  cone,  so  placed  that  whichever  way  you 
may  be  looking  at  the  ceiling  you  must  see  one 
or  more  of  them  the  right  way  up.  Even  with 
this  marvellous  work  before  me  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  it  was  on  the  walls  instead  of  on  the 
ceiling.  It  seems  to  me  that  anything  requiring 
very  much  study  from  spectators  is  out  of  place 
on  a  ceiling,  and  that  important  figure  subjects, 
if  introduced  at  all,  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  easily  seen  and  taken  in  at  one 
view,  while  the  main  subjects  should  be  on  the 
perpendicular  surfaces  of  the  walls,  where  they 
can  be  seen  and  studied  without  difficulty.  In 
this  case  more  particularly  do  we  wish  to  study 
carefully  every  square  foot  of  the  painted  sur- 
face, for  this  wonderful  work  is,  or  should  be, 
one  may  say,  a  standard  of  excellence  in  design 
and  style  for  painters  of  all  time. 

The  ceilings  in  the  stanze  of  Raphael  vary 
much  in  excellence  ;  and  the  later  ones,  in  the 
designs  of  which  he  can,  I  fancy,  have  taken 
but  a  small  share,  if  any,  show  very  plainly 
that  the  decadence  had  commenced.  In  the 
camera  della  segnalura  the  ceiling  is  beautifully 
arranged,  so  that  the  centre  compartment  can 
be  seen  whatever  the  position  of  the  spectator 
underneath,  and  also  one  or  other  of  the  four 
compartments  containing  the  large  well-known 
figures  representing  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  and  J uiisprudence. 

This  ceiling  is  much  better  divided  and 
arranged  than  that  of  the  next  room — the 
Heliodorus — which  is  not  so  well  balanced. 
Having  taken  a  circle,  divided  into  four,  as  the 
main  division  of  the  ceiling — the  room  not  being 
quite  square — the  extra  spaces  at  the  shorter 
sides  of  the  room  have  to  be  in  some  way  filled 
up,  and  in  this  case  these  spaces  have  been 
made  unnecessarily  wide.  It  seems  as  if  this 
had  been  done  in  order  to  get  more  space  for  the 
small  figure  subjects  in  grisaille ;  whereas 
by  another  and  simpler  arrangement  there 
would  be  a  much  smaller  space  left,  which  in 
the  former  room  is  done,  and  is  filled  up  with  a 
running  ornament.  This  seems  to  me  much 
better  in  effect  than  the  cutting  up  into  so  many 
small  spaces  for  the  grisailles. 

A  very  good  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of 
a  large  picture  on  a  ceiling  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
last  room,  the  Sala  Constantino,  where  the 
centre  compartment  of  the  ceiling  is  occupied 
by  a  large  picture  which  can  only  be  seen  from 
one  place.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  much 
over-praised  Aurora  of  Guido,  in  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace,  and  countless  other  ceilings  in  Rome  of 
the  late  period.  The  top  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sala  Constantino  is  more  depressed  in  section 
than  that  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  is,  I 
believe,  a  flat  semi-ellipse.  A  large  picture  in 
the  centre  of  such  a  ceiling,  with  no  reason  for 
the  spectator  being  in  one  place  more  than  in 
another,  is  surely  wrong.  Whilst  in  the  case  of 
the  ellipse,  though  almost  equivalent  to  a  flat 
surface  at  the  top,  it  would  be  rather  more 
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allowable,  and  Michael  Angelo  has  made  the 
most  of  the  perpendicular  portion,  by  carrying 
up  the  figures  at  the  sides  right  into  the  curved 
part,  and  not  improbably  for  this  reason.  Here, 
also,  the  spectator  is  always  supposed  to  be 
facing  the  altar,  and  is  not  intended  to  see  the 
ceiling  unless  so  doing.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  the  pictorial  treatment  of  a  flat  ceiling  is 
not  advisable. 

In  this  respect  the  French  painters  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  entirely  wrong.  They  go  in  very 
much  for  the  pictorial  decoration  of  ceilings  in 
a  florid  manner,  continuing  the  Italian  tradi- 
tions of  the  late  period,  apparently  basing  their 
work  upon  that  of  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
others  of  that  time. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  design  always  given  to 
a  French  student  of  painting  at  the  Villa  Medici, 
which  he  has  to  send  home  in  the  year,  is  the 
decoration  of  a  ceiling.  It  has  never  obtained 
much  here,  and  instances  are  comparatively  rare 
of  ceilings  treated  in  this  manner. 

The  secret  of  the  fitness  of  a  certain  treat- 
ment for  a  certain  place  in  a  building  lies  very 
much  in  this — that  the  higher  the  constructive 
value  is  of  the  space  to  be  decorated,  the  more 
severe  and  conventional  should  that  decoration 
be— if  decorated  at  all.  The  decoration  is  in- 
tended for  those  parts  not  so  structurally  im- 
portant. Where  the  ceiling  is  quite  plain  and 
unpanelled,  the  decoration  should  be  very  evenly 
distributed ;  where  the  ceiling  is  panelled,  or 
otherwise  divided,  those  spaces,  such  as  the 
panels,  can  be  decorated  more  pictorially  than 
the  more  constructive  parts,  such  as  the  mould- 
ings, or  the  borders  inclosing  the  panels.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  this  in  the  work  of 
the  best  time.  Pinturicchio's  ceiling  in  the 
choir  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (which  has 
been  published  by  the  Arundel  Society)  illus- 
trates this  very  plainly,  as  do  the  stanze  of 
Raphael.  A  similar  principle  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  "  grottesche,"  or  modelled  reliefs  in  gesso. 
At  the  Villa  Madama  there  are  some  lovely  ex- 
amples of  this  mode  of  decoration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  might  be  made  much  more  use  of  in 
England  than  it  is  at  present.  I  do  not  think 
it  need  necessarily  be  expensive  ;  a  great  deal  of 
the  best  at  the  Villa  Madama  seems  to  have 
been  executed  by  pressing  a  mould  on  to  the 
wet  plaster,  and  slightly  modelling  on  it,  if 
necessary,  afterwards.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  used  with  a  more  severe 
style  of  architecture,  if  treated  with  more 
reticence  than  it  is  here.  And  I  fail  to  see  why, 
when  good  designs  have  been  made  by  good 
artists,  that  they  should  not  be  repeated  again 
and  again.  Formerly,  if  a  design  were  really 
good,  people  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used  again  under  different  circumstances.  Now, 
it  is  usually  the  bad  examples  which  are  repro- 
duced ad  nauseam.  Nowadays  there  would  be 
an  outcry  if  a  well-known  artist  were  to  design 
stuccoes  for  a  house,  say,  in  Park-lane,  and 
make  use  of  some  of  them  again  in  decorating  a 
house  in  Prince's-gate.  These  stuccoes  were 
made  much  use  of  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  and 
others  of  that  time.  When  on  a  wall  panel 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
considerable  relief,  or  on  a  spandrel  or  place  not 
so  constructively  important  as,  say,  in  an  archi- 
trave or  panels  of  a  pilaster. 

The  same  principle  seems  to  run  through  the 
whole — that  the  more  essentially  constructive  a 
part  of  a  building  is,  either  in  reality  or  even  in 
appearance,  the  more  severely  and  conventionally 
it  should  be  treated  as  regards  its  decoration. 
This  can  be  seen  very  well  in  Raphael's  Loggie 
in  the  Vatican,  though  in  some  respects  he  has 
gone  contrary  to  the  law,  by  decorating  the 
side  pilasters  with  flowing  and  undulating 
arabesques,  which  take  all  firmness  and  stability 
away  from  them  and  at  once  cause  them  to  lose 
their  constructive  value,  in  this  case  a  real  one. 
In  earlier  work  a  pilaster  is  never  treated  in 
this  way,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture ;  it 
usually  has  a  line  running  perpendicularly  down 
it  through  the  ornament,  which  gives  the  re- 
quisite suggestion  of  strength,  and  the  orna- 
ment is  always  more  severe  and  has  less  relief 
than  in  other  places.  There  are  good  examples 
of  this  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  Surrounding 
the  windows  in  a  chapel  painted  by  Pintuiicchio 
the  ornament  is  low  in  relief  (in  marble),  and 
flowing  round  the  curved  top  of  the  window  and 
at  the  bottom,  whilst  at  the  sides  it  is  perpen- 
dicular in  its  motif,  and  has  a  stem,  as  it  were, 
running  down  all  through  it,  which  gives  it 


stability.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  flat  pavement 
tombs,  of  which  there  are  some  good  examples 
here,  that  a  border  was  treated  in  this  way, 
having  a  very  unpleasant  effect  on  the  horizontal 
surface,  and  particularly  when  I  happened  to 
see  the  tomb  upside  down.  Surely  when  this 
is  to  be  seen  from  any  point,  and  is  itself  hori- 
zontal, it  should  bo  treated  with  running  orna- 
ment, or  ornament  like  what  might  be  found  on 
a  moulding,  and  not  with  that  which  is  expres- 
sive of  a  perpendicular  motif.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
treatment  in  the  frontispiece  of  a  book,  as  we  see 
in  so  many  of  Holbein  and  his  school,  for  in  this 
case  it  is  to  be  seen  only  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  an  up- 
right treatment. 

SCALE. 

The  effect  of  all  the  stanze  is  much  marred 
by  hideous  yellow  figures  and  caryatides  on  the 
dado,  which  throw  the  pictures  out  of  scale  by 
their  enormous  size.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  object  (that  is  to  say  as  regards  scale)  to  the 
medallions  on  the  dado  or  the  smaller  figures  on 
the  ceiling  :  they  do  not  seem  to  interfere  with 
the  rest.  Many  architects  would  say  that  such 
combination  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  that  all 
the  figures,  both  on  the  ceiling  and  the  walls,, 
should  be  to  exactly  the  same  scale.  This  I 
entirely  disagree  with,  as  it  limits  so  very  much 
the  use  of  figure- subjects.  What  seems  neces- 
sary is  that  all  figures  of  the  same  rank,, 
occupying,  that  is,  equally  important  places  on 
the  walls  or  ceiling,  should  be  to  one  scale, 
while  those  of  another  rank  may  be  to  another 
scale ;  according  to  their  importance  in  the 
scheme,  so  should  be  the  scale  of  the  figures, 
and  those  very  far  from  the  eye  should  not  be 
to  too  small  a  scale,  so  that  everything  may  be 
seen  clearly. 

The  scale  of  the  figures  in  the  "  School  of 
Athens"  and  the  "Disputa"  appears  to  be  a 
little  less  than  life.  As  regards  scale,  I  think 
that  as  a  rule,  even  in  good  Renaissance  work, 
they  are  far  too  apt  to  put  elaborate  small 
work  in  places  where  it  is  quite  lost,  and  is- 
often  injurious  to  the  general  effect.  This 
seems  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  the 
stucco-work  before  mentioned.  At  the  Villa 
Madama  there  is  much  beautiful  work  placed 
very  high  up  on  the  domed  ceilings,  especially 
some  very  exquisitely  proportioned  and  modelled 
female  figures,  and  some  extremely  beautiful 
arabesque  borders,  which  have  no  business 
there ;  they  should  be  where  they  can  be  seen. 
This  is  also  the  case  very  much  at  the  old  palace 
called  "Papa  Giulio,"  about  half  a  mile  out  of 
Rome,  beyond  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which  has 
some  extremely  fine  stucco-work — very  fine  in 
design,  especially  a  frieze  in  one  of  the  principal 
rooms,  in  which  amorini  are  combined  with 
foliage,  forming  a  most  lovely  decoration.  This 
question  of  scale  is  rather  a  vexed  one,  and 
artists  differ  very  much  about  it. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  principle  first  men- 
tioned of  making  all  the  figures  to  one  scale, 
we  might  have  to  go  even  farther,  and  make 
every  object  introduced  in  the  decoration  round 
to  fit  scale  with  the  figures,  which  surely  would 
tie  the  artist  down  most  unnecessarily. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  an  altar-piece  in 
several  compartments — very  often  three — the 
three  would  be  to  the  same  scale,  while 
there  would  very  likely  be  smaller  pictures  to  a 
different  scale  below  in  the  predella,  illustrating 
different  episodes  probably  in  the  life  of  the 
saint.  Were  the  artist  restricted  to  one  scale 
he  would  be  debarred  from  this  ;  and,  if  he  had 
smaller  compartments  at  all,  would  be  obliged  to 
fill  them  with  ornament  only.  It  was  suggested 
to  me  as  a  likely  reason  for  putting  small  work 
so  high,  a  desire  to  increase  the  apparent  size 
of  the  vault,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  so. 
On  the  whole,  the  Villa  Madama  is  superior  to 
Raphael's  Loggie  ;  it  is  not  quite  so  overloaded 
with  ornament,  and  the  stuccoes,  are  extremely 
beautiful  both  in  design  and  execution. 

COLOT/E. 

Even  distribution,  and  the  most  perfect  balance 
of  colour,  is  what  Raphael  has  carried  to  per- 
fection in  the  "Disputa."  The  gilt  parts  are 
few,  only  up  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  where 
they  combine  with  the  richness  of  the  gold 
ground  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ceiling 
is  painted.  Even  the  Host  on  the  altar,  and  the 
rays  from  the  dove  above  it,  are  painted,  not 
gilt,  also  the  ornament  on  the  altar-cloth.  Were 
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these  gilt  they  would  glitter  and  destroy  the 
breadth  of  effect ;  also,  the  parts  which  Raphael 
has  gilt  are  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  where  they 
get  no  direct  light,  and,  in  consequence,  do  not 
glitter,  but  only  look  rich,  and  gradually  lead 
up  to  the  still  greater  richness  of  the  ceiliug.  In 
the  ceiling  the  gilt  ground  of  the  pictures  (not 
of  the  framework  in  which  they  are  set)  is  lined 
over  with  a  rich  brown,  giving  the  effect  of 
mosaic ;  it  prevents  the  larger  masses  of  gold 
from  predominating,  and  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  In  the  smaller  subjects  the  mosaic  divi- 
sions are  reduced  in  scale  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
figures.  Even  in  ornament  I  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  using  gold  in  places  very  well  lighted, 
as  in  its  application  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine when  and  where  to  stop.  If  a  fresco  is 
surrounded  by  much  rich  work,  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  it  should  have  perhaps  in  itself  much 
gilding,  but  it  is  very  likely  to  lose  rather  than 
to  gain  by  such  surroundings,  and  in  order  to 
stand  against  rich  marbles,  gold,  mosaic,  and 
the  like,  if  it  would  not  be  thrown  quite  into  the 
shade,  it  must  avail  itself  of  such  a  resource  as 
gilding.  I  often  feel  that,  even  in  the  good  old 
work,  the  gilt  parts  of  a  fresco  tell  as  spots  and 
injure  the  breadth  of  effect,  even  when  very 
evenly  distributed.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  below  those  of 
Michael  Angelo,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  Botticelli, 
and  others,  though  in  this  instance  the  gold  is 
used  only  in  thin  lines  and  patterns  on  the 
dresses.  Nothing  harmonises  really  well  with 
mosaic  except  a  wealth  of  rich  marbles  of  varied 
colour  ;  and  as  we  in  England  can  seldom  get 
these  in  any  quantity,  I  fear  it  is  an  argument 
against  the  very  general  use  of  mosaic — at  any 
rate,  that  with  much  gold  in  it — though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  great  advantages  for  our 
climate,  as,  besides  being  so  permanent,  it  looks 
well  in  a  low  light. 

As  regards  the  general  effect  of  a  painted 
wall  decoration,  it  should  not  be  too  dark,  be- 
cause it  has  no  gold  frame  like  an  easel  picture 
to  isolate  it,  and  for  a  similar  reason  white  should 
never  be  too  high  in  key.  The  latter  would 
also  give  an  unsubstantial  look,  as  it  suggests  a 
hole  in  the  wall  with  light  seen  beyond.  For 
these  reasons  a  middle  tone  is  the  most  suitable, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  be  too  light  than  too 
dark  of  the  two.  In  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark, 
at  Florence,  Fra  Angelico  has  represented  many 
monks  in  black  dresses,  but  he  never  paints  them 
black  or  anything  really  approaching  it,  not  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  means  or  was  unable  to  do 
it,  but  evidently  because  he  felt  it  was  unsuit- 
able. 

White  is  often  used  by  Pinturicchio  in  ceilings 
with  particularly  happy  results.  It  is  always 
very  low  in  tone,  but  even  then  it  is  the  most 
prominent  of  the  colours  in  effect,  and  is  always 
used  when  he  wishes  to  emphasise  a  moulding  or 
line  round  a  medallion,  to  isolate  it  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  placed.  I  must  repeat 
again  what  I  said  about  the  use  of  gold  ;  if  used 
in  shadow  it  always  looks  well  and  rich,  and 
helps  other  colours,  especially  blue  and  red,  very 
much.  Pinturicchio  uses  it  with  great  success 
in  bands  of  ornament  in  deep  shadow  on  the 
ceiling  mentioned  before,  but  he  never  seems  to 
use  it  in  any  quantity  when  in  light. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
on  Monday  evening,  June  13th,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert  on  the  "Prevention  of 
Smoke." 

The  author,  in  choosing  the  title  of  the  "  Pre- 
vention of  Smoke,"  instead  of  the  "  Consump- 
tion of  Smoke,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
smoke,  once  produced  by  the  atmosphere  and 
while  being  carried  by  the  air,  cannot  bo  con- 
sumed, as  every  particle  is  surrounded  by  a  thiu 
film  of  carbonic  acid.  When,  however,  smoke 
is  condensed  as  soot,  heat  will  liberate  the  car- 
bon from  the  acid,  and  then  the  former  will 
burn  rapidly.  If  this  theory  is  found  to  be  cor- 
rect, carbon  cannot  destroy  the  germs  of  disease 
floating  in  the  air. 

For  the  consumption  of  smoke,  many  ingeni- 
ous and  elaborate  inventions  are  on  record,  but 
not  yet  adopted  on  account  of  expense  and  com- 
plexity of  mechanisms.  A  simpler  apparatus  is, 
therefore,  required. 

To  prevent  smoke,  the  cold  air  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact   with   the  gasvs 


arising  from  green  coals,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
the  furnace  is,  so  to  speak,  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  fire-door  is  removed  from  the  boiler, 
and  a  box  fixed  on  in  front.  On  each  tide  of 
this  box,  rails  are  placed  inside,  on  which  a 
plate  or  shutter  may  rest,  which  can  be  pushed 
forward  or  backward  as  required.  When  pushed 
forward  it  passes  within  the  boiler  and  drops 
over  the  firebars  some  18in.,  thereby  cutting  off 
the  draught,  and  preventing  the  condensation  of 
the  gases  arising  when  fresh  coals  are  put  on, 
thus  preventing  smoke  and  the  cooling  of  the 
boiler. 

A  still  more  simple  apparatus  can  be  made 
with  the  same  results,  it'  the  opening  or  flue 
will  admit  a  higher  box.  The  shutters  can  be 
cast  together  in  one  piece  at  an  angle  about  130°, 
to  hang  within  the  box  on  two  pins  or  bolts, 
thus  forming  a  swinging  shutter.  A  rack  is 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  shutter  to  regulate 
the  movement. 

The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are — the 
cooling  of  the  boiler  is  entirely  avoided,  the 
gases  are  consumed  so  that  smoke  is  prevented, 
and  there  is  a  saving  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  heat  and  coal. 

In  ordinary  open  firegrates  the  same  object  is 
attained —  viz.,  the  prevention  of  the  cold  air 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  green  coal, 
by  removing  the  fire-lump,  and  substituting  for 
it  a  cast-iron  box,  which  stands  out  at  the  back 
and  is  open  in  front  only,  and  which  is  filled 
with  coal.  Within  this  box  is  a  movable  iron 
plate,  which  can  be  forced  forward,  carrying 
with  it  the  coals  from  which  the  gases  have  been 
extracted  and  consumed  by  the  heat  in  front,  or 
moved  backwards  when  the  box  wants  refilling. 
To  regulate  the  draught  so  that  the  fire  burns 
brightly  in  front,  a  plate  is  fixed  under  the 
grate,  coming  forward  at  the  bottom. 
Another  plate,  resting  on  pins,  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  box  to  prevent  the  flame  entering  the 
register. 

By  this  simple  apparatus  a  bright  fire  is  main- 
tained in  front  of  the  grate,  half  of  the  heat 
usually  escaping  into  the  chimney  is  saved, 
there  is  little  or  no  smoke,  and  the  smallest 
coal  can  be  used,  and  is,  indeed,  preferable. 

In  kitcheners,  stoves,  and  vertical  boilers,  a 
similar  box  to  foregoing  can  be  fixed,  the  move- 
able plate  being  worked  by  a  lever. 

This  invention  is  also  of  great  importance  to 
railway  companies,  as  it  can  easily  be  applied 
to  locomotives.  A  box  is  placed  under  the  foot- 
plate, the  whole  width  of  the  fire-grate,  and 
the  coals  put  in  from  the  top.  By  this  means 
the  gases  are  almost  entirely  drawn  out  of  the 
coal  and  consumed,  the  result  being  very  little, 
if  any,  smoke.  To  supply  the  grate,  the 
coal  is  pushed  forward  by  a  movable  plate  and 
lever. 

Whether  applied  to  furnaces,  ordinary  open 
fire-grates,  stoves,  kitcheners,  vertical  boilers, 
or  locomotives,  the  results  of  this  invention,  in 
each  case,  are  a  great  saving  of  heat  and  fuel, 
and  the  reduction  of  smoke  to  a  minimum. 


PARQUETRY   AND  DECORATIVE 
WOODWORK. 

PARQUET  flooring  is  now  so  generally 
adopted  by  architects  that  nothing  need  be 
said  of  its  advantages  over  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
flooring;  but,  as  a  decorative  adjunct  to  carpeting 
and  furniture,  we  are  rather  surprised  this 
material  is  not  more  generally  used  as  a  border 
round  rooms  and  halls.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrow- 
smith  and  Co.,  of  80,  New  Bond-street,  the 
original  patentees  of  the  "solid  parquet  floor- 
ing," have  a  large  display  of  dadoes  and  borders 
of  this  material.  Their  solid  parquet  dadoes 
present  a  richer  and  more  decorative  effect  than 
the  ordinary  framed  kinds,  and  we  were  pleased 
with  a  design  showing  a  guilloche  pattern  in 
parquetry  introduced  below  the  dado  mouldings 
as  a  frieze.  A  border  of  this  kind  is  inexpen- 
sive, durable,  and  ornamental.  In  another 
design  the  parquetry  is  introduced  in  the  panels, 
superseding  carving  ;  while  being  a  smooth 
washable  surface,  its  value  as  a  sanitary  modo 
of  wall-liuing  admits  of  no  question.  The  design 
executed  by  this  firm  for  the  Council  Chamber 
of  Bolton  Town  Hall,  of  which  Mr.  Hill  was  the 
architect,  has  a  bold  guilloche  treatment  in  dark 
inlay  and  oak,  very  suitable  for  largo  assembly 
halls.  The  same  firm  have  introduced  parquetry 
into  the  new  offices  at  Birmingham,  under  Mr. 
Yeovill  Thomason.    The  "solid  parquet- floor- 


ing" is  well  known  by  the  profession  :  it  is 
made  one  inch  thick,  both  sides  are  alike,  and 
the  pieces  are  tongued  and  keyed  at  back.  A 
thin  parquet  or  veneer  is  manufactured  also  for 
laying  on  old  floors. 

We  noticed  also  a  few  chimney-pieces  and 
overmantels,  in  the  Italian  and  Adams  Brothers 
styles,  executed  in  oak,  walnut,  &c.,  with 
bevelled  mirrors  and  carved  panels,  and  shelves 
for  china.  A  large  oak  and  ebonised  chimney- 
piece  with  a  deep  embossed  leather  cove,  drew  our 
attention,  it  being  constructed  with  square  be- 
velled mirrors  in  the  frieze  or  mantel,  with  ebony 
turned  balusters  between.  These  were  placad 
slightly  in  front  of  the  glass  and  supported  the 
mantel-shelf.  The  jambs  were  relieved  by 
coupled  Ionic  pilasters.  A  chimney-piece  in 
carved-oak,  Italian  style,  and  several  designs  for 
furniture  in  Late  Revival  styles,  painted  tiles 
for  panels  and  decoration,  are  a  few  of  the  ob- 
jects in  Messrs.  Arrowsmith's  showrooms  worthy 
of  a  visit. 


Butlirtttfl  Intelligence. 

Cotherstone. — The  f oundation-stone  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  Church  was  laid  on  the  2nd  inst.  by 
Mr.  W.  Ambrose  Morrice,  of  Rokeby.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is  to  be 
built  of  local  stone,  squared,  with  rock-face 
masonry  on  the  exterior ;  the  interior  face  being 
axed.  The  dressings  are  all  of  Dunhouse  stone. 
The  nave  is  45ft.  6in.  in  length  by  25ft.  in  width 
and  33ft.  in  height.  The  chancel  measures 
22ft.  by  18ft.  The  tower,  which  is  12ft.  square 
internally,  is  to  be  43ft.  in  height,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  2Gft.  6in.  in  height.  The 
church  has  a  small  vestry,  beneath  which  a 
vault  is  provided  for  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
tower  has  a  ringers'  floor,  and  above  it  a  belfry 
arranged  to  contain  six  bells.  Access  to  the 
tower  is  obtained  by  a  circular  stair-turret.  The 
roofs  of  nave  and  chancel  are  to  be  of  open- 
timber  work,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
covered  externally  with  slating.  The  slating  is 
arranged  in  alternate  bands  of  blue  and  green 
slates.  The  floors  under  seating  are  of  wood, 
all  other  portions  of  flooring  will  be  in  encaustic 
tiles.  The  windows  will  be  glazed  with  green 
and  yellow  cathedral  glass.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  church,  estimated  at  upwards  of  £2,000,  is 
to  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  Sheffield- terrace, 
London.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Streeter  by  Mr. 
Kyle,  of  Barnard  Castle,  the  contractor. 

Sacbistojt. — A  new  Calholic  church  has  been 
erected  at  Sacriston,  county  Durham,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom,  of  2, 
Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W., 
and  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  is  a  simple  un- 
pretending structure  of  red  bricks  in  two  shades 
of  colour,  and  pitch-pine  wood  construction.  The 
circular-headed  windows  and  doors  of  moulded 
bricks,  brick  corbellings,  and  well  proportioned 
buttresses  give  it  a  good  deal  of  character.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  nave  63ft.  by  23ft.,  opening 
into  one  aisle,  on  the  south  side.  There  is  a 
chancel  22ft.  by  17ft.,  with  two  small  sacristies 
adjoining.  A  bell-cote  of  timber  and  lead 
stands  on  the  roof  at  the  intersection  of  nave 
and  chancel.  The  accommodation  provided  is 
for  somewhat  more  than  400,  and  the  cost  has 
been  under  £1,000,  a  successful  specimen  of 
cheap  church-building. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Oxford  Akciiitectueax  Society, — On  Saturday 
the  members  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society, 
to  the  number  of  about  80,  paid  a  visit  to 
Windsor  Castle  and  Eton  College.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  conducting  them  over 
the  Castle,  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  other  places 
of  interest,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Pearson  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.  The  party  reached  the 
Castle  shortly  after  2,  and  was  at  once  conducted 
through  the  State  Apattments.  In  St.  George's 
Hall  Mr.  James  Parker  read  extracts  from  a 
paper  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  foundation 
and  early  history  of  the  Castle,  from  which,  by 
the  aid  of  a  coloured  plan  which  he  exhibited, 
he  conveyed  to  his  hearers  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Castle  under 
successive  monarchs,  and  of  various  alterations 
and  additions  that  had  been  made  to  the  building 
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from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  party  afterwards  inspected  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel  and  St.  George's  Chapel. 
At  Eton  College,  where  the  visitors  arrived  about 
G  o'clock,  the  quadrangle,  cloisters,  and  other 
parts  wore  duly  inspected,  but  the  chief  interest 
was  centred  in  the  chapel  and  cloisters. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  dinner  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  (the  9th  inst.),  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Colmore-row.  The  retiring  president,  Mr.  Geo. 
Ingall,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  J.  A.  Cossins,  R.  B. 
Morgan,  H.  H.  McConnal,  H.  Clere,  A.  Reading, 
T.  Jones,  Fred.  G.  Hughes  (hon.  secretary),  &c, 
also  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm  and  other  visitors. 
Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Yeoville  Thomason,  W.  Hale,  T. 
H.  Mansell,  E.  Pincher,  J.  Roddis,  J.  W.  Tonks, 
&c.  Aiter  the  toast  of  "The  Queen,"  the 
president  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Birmingham 
Architectural  Association."  The  next  toast  was 
"The  Profession,"  proposed  by  the  president  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Cossins,  who  then  proposed 
"  Kindred  Ai  ts,"  to  which  Mr.  Camm  responded. 
The  other  toasts  were  "The  Honorary  Members," 
proposed  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Clere  ;  "  The  Retiring  President,"  proposed 
by  Mr.  McConnal,  "  The  Retiring  Committee  " 
coupled  with  which  was  the  name  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  "  The  Hon.  Secretary." 


"  To  a  practical  man  with  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and 
the  bumps  of  confitruntlvenesa  fairly  well  developed,  we  can  eon 
ceive  no  hiRher  mental  treat  than  a  couple  of  noun  spent  over 
the  June  numbers  of  that  truly  marvellous  publication  the 
Huh  Mechanic.  Inn  hundred  and  fifty  odd  panes  that  mike  up 
the  bulky  mass  of  letterpress,  there  is  recondite  inforn  ation  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject,  ranging  from  how  to  construct 
a  mouse-trap,  to  the  latest  method  of  calculating  the  phase*  ol 
Orion.1'— The  Brightmim.  Price  Twopence  of  all  newsmen,  or 
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BUILDING -STONES. 

Sir, — Remarking  upon  the  correspondence 
which  has  appeared  in  your  and  other  publica- 
tions respecting  the  stone  to  bo  used  in  the 
building  of  Truro  Cathedral,  it  has  occurred  to 
mo  that  the  benefit  of  some  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  use  of  every  description  of  Bath 
stone,  upon  the  6ea-coast  and  other  exposed 
situations,  may  not  bo  without  value  during 
the  present  controversy. 

The  first  lesson  I  have  learned  is  that  of  all 
the  Bath  oolites,  the  Box-ground  is  the  very 
worst  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  saline 
atmosphere  or  strong  south-westerly  gales.  The 
effect  of  the  elements,  in  such  positions,  will,  in 
less  than  twenty  years,  corrode  or  cat  away  the 
soft  parts  of  this  stone  to  a  depth  of  Jin., 
leaving  standing  the  flint  particles  with  which 
this  stone  abounds. 

A  century  of  such  action  must  then  have  the 
effect  of  entirely  destroying  the  contour  of  all 
moulded  or  carved  work. 

If  used  in  the  way  hereinafter  to  be  desciibed,  I 
have  found  Corsham  stone  much  the  most  pre- 
ferable for  exposed  situations ;  but  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  the  stone  be  quarried 
between  March  and  September,  so  as  to  insure  as 
long  a  seasoning  as  possible.  Then  the  stone 
mufet  be  completely  finished  upon  the  banker,  and 
the  pointing  completed  at  the  time  of  setting — 
any  after-cleaning  or  dragging  down,  the  de- 
light of  the  modern  mason,  must  be  avoided  as 
would  a  pestilence  ;  the  glaze  formed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stone  by  the  action  of  seasoning, 
and  which  is  so  hard  to  cut  through  after  three 
or  four  months'  exposure,  being  the  best  possible 
protection  against  the  grading  action  of  the 
elements. 

The  practice  of  cleaning  down  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  most  wasteful  and  injurious. 
Not  only  is  it  far  more  expensive  than  com- 
pleting the  work  as  it  proceeds,  but  it  completly 
destroys  the  character  of  the  masonry,  by  taking 
away  from  it  the  expression  which  distinct  and 
well-defined  joints  always  carry. 

I  have  been  much  surprised  that  architects 
have  not  more  recognised  this  principle — one 
which,  in  the  use  of  Portland  or  other  hard 
stones,  they  are  compelled  to  adhere  to. 

But  by  far  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  either 
of  the  oolites,  for  using  in  this  way,  I  have 
found  the  Painswick,  or  really  the  Avening 
stone  ;  as  this  may  with  the  greatest  reliance 
(if  used  under  the  conditions  described  above) 
be  placed  in  the  most  exposed  positions. 

The  innumerable  buildings  scattered  around 
the  Gloucestershire  hills  bear  most  undeniable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  my  statement. 

As  regards  cost  of  this  stone,  I  calculate  it 
would  be  about  one -third  more  than  Corsham 
and  one-fourth  more  than  Box-ground  or 
Coomb-down. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  remark,  I  have 
rather  wondered  at  seeing  no  allusion  to  the  use 
and  cost  of  Caen  stone.  It  strikes  me  (but 
writing  without  experience  as  to  prices  at  the 
quarry)  that  in  large  e]uantities  this  stone  could 
be  supplied  at  but  little,  if  any,  increase  over 
the  cost  of  Bath. 

As  the  committee  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
decision,  I  trust  these  suggestions  may,  if  they 
merit  any,  receive  consideration.  I  enclose  my 
card,  and  am,  &c,  Durability. 


BEER  STONE. 
Sir,— I  cannot,  of  course,  expect  everybody  to 
endorse  my  views  :  there  are  too  many  adverse 
interests  at  stake.  "West  Countryman"  is 
offended,  it  seems,  because  he  was  told  that  the 
outside  of  Exeter  Cathedral  was  of  Beer  stone, 
and  he  found  it  otherwise.  I,  however,  am  not 
responsible.  I  also  examined  the  outside,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stone  used  was 
mainly  Caen,  and  I  think  it  desirable  that  this 
should  be  known.  The  upper  stage  of  the  chap- 
ter-house is,  however,  an  exception,  concerning 
which  there  is  plain  documentary  evidence.  In 
Britton's  "History  of  Exeter  Cathedral,"  the 
author  says  of  the  chapter-house,  "Bishop 
Lacy's  work  probably  commenced  about  the  year 
1427,  when  Johu  Wolston  and  John  Harry, 
Freemasons,  were  sent  from  Exeter  to  Bere  to 
provide  stone.  In  the  roll  of  1429-30  is  an  entry 
of  64s.  for  32  cartloads  of  Bere  stone,  purchased 
at  the  quarry,  and  another  of  £6  18s.  6d.  for  the 
carriage  of  same  to  Exeter.  In  1434-35  is  the 
charge  of  £6  19s.  4d.  for  32  waggon-loads,  and 
|  in  1438-39  the  purchase  of  4Sloads  of  Bere  stone 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 

The  Roman  Villa  neab   Brading.  —  The 
second  edition  of  the  "Guide  to  the  Roman 
Villa,  recently  discovered  at  Morton,  between 
Sandown  and  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,"  which 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  excavators  of  the 
buildings,  Messrs.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  and 
F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.G.S.,  contains  an  account 
of  19  chambers  which  had  been  laid  bare  up  to 
the  time  of  its  issue.   During  the  last  few  weeks 
these  gentlemen  have  uncovered  a  dozen  more 
chambers,  making  31  in  all.    Of  the  12  just 
brought  to  light  two  are  of  large  size,  one  of 
them  measuring  54ft.  by  22ft.    It  had  pillars  on 
two  sides  to  support  the  roof  placed  against  the 
walls,  as  the  discoverers  found  large  blocks  of 
stone  and  concrete  which  formed  the  founda- 
tions. There  were  smaller  chambers  flanking  on 
either  side  this  very  large  one.    Continuing  due 
east  and  joining  the  last-named  is  another  room, 
nearly  40ft.  by  32ft.,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  sides  of  it  are  more  solid  blocks  of  concrete 
at  equal  intervals.    On  the  north  side,  at  a 
dL-tance  of  8ft.  from  the  north  wall,  are  three 
of  these  blocks,  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
south  side.    Seemingly,  this  chamber  was  ap- 
proached from  the  east  through  a  vestibule, 
since  at  regular  distances  four  more  blocks 
occur,  which  likewise  correspond  with  those 
opposite.    Comparatively  few  remains  beyond 
roofing  slabs,  bits  of  pottery,  and  a  quantity  of 
bronze,  consisting  of  a  lock-plate  and  studs  for 
the  ornamentation  of  a  chest,  were  discovered 
in  these  large  chambers.    Another  interesting 
feature,  which  yet  remains,  however,   to  be 
worked  out,  is  the  appearance  of  a  roadway. 
Adjoining  the  wall  of  the  last-mentioned  cham- 
ber is  a  well-house,  with  two  semicircular  apses. 
The  well  itself  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80ft., 
and  water  has  been  found  :  still,  the  bottom  has 
not  been  reached  as  yet.    In  excavating  it  a 
large  quantity  of  bones  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
dog,  and  pig  were  met  with,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  pottery  in  masses  and  stones.    Southward  of 
the  supposed  roadway,  which  runs  by  the  side  of 
the  outer  wall,  is  a  large  open  space.    From  the 
fineness  of  the  soil  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  garden,  and  upon  its  western  side  is  the 
foundation  of  an  alcove  or  hemicyclium.  An 
interesting  chamber,  nearly  square,  and  resting 
on  a  solid  foundation,  has  been  discovered  on 
Mrs.    Munns's  side  of  the  site.    This  room 
yielded  a  bracelet  in  bronze,  a  fibula,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coins.     These  last  range 
in  date  from  Domitian  (a.d.  81-96)  to  Valen- 
tinian  (a.d.  383-392).     Every  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of 
the  excavations,  which  cover  two  separate  free- 
holds, one  belonging  to  Mrs.  Munns  and  the 
other  to  Lady  Oglander. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance. ) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c).  To  India  (via 
Brindisi),  £1 10s.  lOd.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
or  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  of  13  and  15,  Laight-street,  New 
York  City,  is  authorised  to  receive  American  subscrip- 
tions at  the  rate  of  6  dols.  40c.  per  annum. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tuttle,  of  Titusville,  Penn,,  U.S.A.,  is  also 
authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


The  first  stone  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel  was  laid 
laid  last  week  at  Lif ton,  Devon.  It  will  measure 
32ft.  by  21ft ,  and  will  seat  100  persons.  Mr. 
White,  of  Halwill,  is  the  builder. 


NOW  READY, 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Vol.  XXXLX.  of  the  Build- 
ing News.    Price  Twelve  Shillings.     Order  at  once,  as 
only  a  limited  number  are  bound  up. 

N.B.- -Cases  and  vols,  must  be  ordered  through  a 
bookseller  or  newsagent,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Post- 
office  prevent  them  from  being  sent  by  post. 

Received. -Canon  D.  of  W.— Dr.  C.  W.-P.  J.  D  — 
R.  P.  S.-C.  and  E.  A.  P.— B.  T.  W.-H.  B.-Z.  S.— 
E.  J.  W.— J.  M.— C.  W.  H.-H.  S.-H.  M'L.-E.  W  — 
D.  P.— E.  M.  B. 

A.  Taylor.  (We  do  not  know  the  book.)— Architect. 
(At  Hammond's,  in  Chandos  street ) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 


A.  A  design  for  a  stable  and  coachhouse  for  two  horses 
and  cob,  suitable  for  a  country  residence.  Plan,  eleva- 
tion and  sketch.    Scale,  8ft.  to  the  inch. 

B.  A  small  conservatory  attached  to  a  house,  18ft.  by  12ft., 
and  6ft.  to  the  eaves.    Scale,  |ths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

Notice.— These  will  be  the  concluding  subjects  for  the 
present  year. 

Drawings  Received.  —  Jack,  Vignette,  Per,  Bonus 
Hominus,  Pupil  J.,  Ambition,  Walter  H.,  Hubert, 
Beta. 


RECENT  ELECTION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  your  correspondent 
"A.  B.,"  in  his  letter  last  week  upon  this 
subject,  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  it  "  seems 
to  be  more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to 
architecture,  that  men  of  distinguished  mark 
are  passed  over  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
others  of  less  note  are  elected." 

I  believe  that  in  the  present  day  few  acquainted 
with  architecture  who  looked  through  the  list 
of  Academicians  and  Associates  would  assert  that 
architects  were  represented  by  second-rate  men. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Classic  work  is  so 
badly  represented. 

I  fancy  the  three  men  "  A.  B."  is  so  much  in 
favour  of  are  more  or  less  Gothic  men.  In  any 
case,  why  should  they  not  stand  outside  the 
door  longer?  Upon  what  grounds  would 
"A.  B."  have  had  any  one  of  them  admitted 
before  the  man  who  was  so  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  last  elected  Architect  Associate?— I 
am.  &c.        One  Who  was  Not  Surprised. 

June  16. 
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is  recorded.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but 
that  this  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  chapter-house." 

So  says  Britcon  ;  and  as  the  architecture  of  the 
upper  part  of  ths  chapter-house  perfectly  well 
agrees  with  the  style  of  the  period  named,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  question.  I  advise  '■  West 
Countryman"  to  walk  round  the  chapter-house 
— he  can  obtain  easily  permission  to  the  Bishop's 
garden — and  look  at  this  specimen.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  it  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  I  say 
with  confidence  that  540  years  in  a  city  atmo- 
sphere is  a  very  sufficient  test  of  the  durability  of 
a  stone.  Britton  also  says  that  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  expenditure  entered  in  the  roll 
1340-41  is  for  stones,  chiefly  "  Bere  stone,"  so 
that  it  was  extensively  used  in  the  church  some- 
where. Bishop  Lyttelton,  who  also  inspected 
the  rolls,  says  the  vaulting  is  of  Bere  stone. 
"West  Countryman's"  horror  of  white  is 
amusing.  The  sacred  writers  regard  white  as 
significant  of  what  is  glorious  and  beautiful.  So 
think  L  He  ("  W.C.")  does  not  remember  that 
the  choicest  works  of  art  in  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture were  executed  in  a  pure  white  material 
— marble.  If  he  had  been  an  East  countryman, 
and  had  seen  the  architectural  splendours  of 
Athens  or  Rome  in  their  zenith,  how  horrified 
he  must  have  been,  all  in  pure  white  !  But  Bere 
stone  is  not  white,  though  lighter  than  Caen. 
The  colour  is  not  objectionable,  but  even  if  it 
was,  durability  is  of  far  more  consequence. 

In  Axminster  Church,  the  12th  century  door 
in  Beer  stone,  though  in  its  re-erection  it  was 
knocked  about,  shows  no  trace  of  decay  from  age. 
As  a  contrast,  the  parapet  of  north  aisle,  built 
about  20  years  ago  I  believe,  is  of  Ham  Hill 
stone,  and  in  a  wretched  state  of  decay.  With 
such  evidence,  who  would  not  prefer  the  light 
stone  to  the  dark  ? 

Mr.  Isaac  Sumsion  appears  to  think  that  I 
submitted  specimens  of  Bath  stone  for  experi- 
ment by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  I  did  nothing  so  foolish, 
as  I  could  not  possibly  expect  faith  in  such. 
The  Bath  stone  quoted  is  from  "Spon's  Pocket 
Book,"  and  unquestionably  is  to  be  relied  upon 
as  a  fair  average.  I  do  not  understand  how  Mr. 
Sumsion's  stone  can  be  so  different,  and  cer- 
tainly the  circumstance  of  one  specimen  bearing 
1081b.  and  another  only  84lb.,  does  not  give 
assurance.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  speci- 
mens of  Beer  stone ;  Mr.  Kirkaldy  remarked 
upon  their  uniformity.  But  it  is  not  in  respect 
of  its  carrying  qualities  that  objection  is  made  to 
Bath  stone.  The  weakest  kind  would  be  accept- 
able if  it  was  only  weather-proof.  Perhaps  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  in  respect  of  it  is  seen 
at  Bath.  Though  an  ancient  city,  and  one  which 
in  the  middle  ages  would,  no  doubt,  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  quarries,  possess  handsome 
churches,  town  hall,  merchants'  houses,  &c,  yet 
it  is  now  vain  to  seek  for  the  least  trace  of  an- 
tiquity above  ground.  Modern  improvements 
cannot  he  answerable  entirely  for  this.  The 
Abbey  alone  stands,  and  that,  though  only 
Late  Perpendicular  work,  illustrates  the  same 
fatal  fact  that  Bath  stone  is  not  durable.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  adduce  proofs  of  failure 
in  London.  I  will,  however,  name  three,  because 
in  these  cases  care  was  probably  taken  to  get  the 
best  stone.  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  restored  in 
Bath,  needs  again  thorough  restoration.  The 
east  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  built  about  30 
years  since,  and  though  soon  after  painted  to 
preserve  it,  shows  signs  of  decay  on  south  side, 
and  masons  were  lately  engaged,  I  noticed,  on 
the  centre  balcony.  St.  Peter's  Church,  Eaton- 
square,  is  the  third  instance.  It  was  built,  I 
believe,  by  the  late  Wm.  Cubitt.  The  portico 
seems  to  have  been  treated  with  some  composi- 
tion, but  is  in  a  state  of  rottenness. — I  am,  &c, 
Philip  E.  Masey. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE  COMPARED. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  John  McLach- 
lan's  remarks  (reported  under  the  above  heading 
in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.)  touching  the 
difference  between  Scotch  and  English  charges 
for  quantities,  and  his  proposal  of  levelling  down, 
I  would  like  to  remark,  first  of  all,  that  money 
is  of  much  less  comparative  value  down  hero  at 
the  tr/uab  end  than  up  yonder  at  the  "  knuckle," 
as  I  myself  have  experienced  (having  studied  in 
Aberdeen),  and  as  that  canny  Scot  found  out  to 
his  cost,  who  ' '  had  not  been  in  London  above 
half  an  hour  before  bang  went  saxpence  "  ;  and 
secondly,  that  according  to  the  account  Banister 
Fletcher  gives  of  the  Scotch  method,  it  goes 


much  less  into  detail  and  involves  far  les3  labour 
than  ours,  and,  therefore,  necessitates  more 
guess-work  on  the  part  of  the  builders,  and  in 
most  cases  comes  dearer  to  the  client  in  the 
end. 

I  am  well  sure  that  if  an  architect  does  his 
work  thoroughly,  giving  proper  study  to  the 
drawings  and  specification,  and  efficient  super- 
vision, and  also  taking  out  the  quantities  accu- 
rately in  detail,  he  will  work  very  hard,  and  his 
assistants  will  do  likewise,  for  very  low  pay  ;  if 
he  do  not,  even  at  the  full  commission,  find  him- 
self much  worse  paid  than  the  members  of  other 
professions,  even  the  general  run  of  clergy  and 
medical  men,  not  to  speak  of  lawyers,  still  less 
of  peers,  princes,  and  the  rest  whose  acknow- 
ledged function  is  "  gracefully  to  do  nothing." 
The  barrister,  solicitor,  butcher,  greengrocer,  and 
bill-sticker  make  their  fortunes  and  dwell  at 
ease  ;  but  how  many  architects  do  so  ?  A  few 
of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  profes- 
sion may ;  but  assuredly  if  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  do  not  work  hard  for  what  they 
get,  it  is  only  because  the  exceptions  scamp 
their  work  at  their  employers'  cost.  These  are 
not  the  days  for  reducing  charges  all  round 
(though  young  men  may  often  advisably  do  soto 
secure  a  connection),  while  expenses  of  all  sorts 
are  continually  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
value  of  money  daily  grows  less.  What  we  want 
is  improved  work.  Let  us  see  that  we  all  earn 
our  pay,  as  we  fully  do  if  our  work  is  sound  and 
economical ;  not  sink  to  the  cheap,  which  in- 
volves the  nasty,  and  is  the  dearest  of  all. — I 
am,  &c, 

Reading,  June  14.  Wit.  Simmons. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING  AND  PLUMBERS' 
WORK. 

Sir, — The  letter  under  this  heading,  at  pages 
687-8,  from  Mr.  P.  J.  Davies  is  very  good,  while 
it  helps  to  support  the  old  adage  that  "  the  on- 
looker sees  most  of  the  game."  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  however,  that  if  the  critic 
had  been  among  the  players,  he  would  have  done 
any  better  than  they.  In  fact,  Mr.  Davies' 
remarks  show  that  he  is  no  more  perfect  than 
his  neighbours,  for  he  forgets  to  inform  the 
"less  initiated"  what  material  to  use  for 
"soiling"  the  pipe,  and  also  how  to  make  it. 
Now,  all  this  information,  including  what  Mr. 
Davies  states  about  greasing  the  shaved  part  of 
the  lead,  was  published  five  years  ago  in  my 
book  on"  Plumbing,"  and  nearly  fiveyears  before 
that  in  the  pages  of  the  Building  News  ;  further, 
in  "coming  to  the  rescue,"  Mr.  Davies  also 
omits  to  tell  the  "less  initiated"  what  was 
published  so  long  ago  in  those  pages,  viz.,  how 
to  make  the  soldering  cloths.  I  was  not  aware, 
until  Mr.  Hellyer  mentioned  it,  that  it  was  so 
general  in  London  practice  to  buy  the  solder 
ready  made.  In  my  book  on  ' 1  Plumbing ' '  I  men- 
tioned how  to  make  up  various  kinds  of  solder. 

I  do  not  admit  that,  as  Mr.  Davies  asserts,  a 
plumber  who  uses  compasses  to  mark  off  the 
cleaning  of  a  joint  is  not  a  skilled  workman. 
It  all  depends  upon  circumstances.  A  man 
may  work  on  Mr.  Davies'  plan  without  com- 
passes ;  but  if  he  takes  the  notion  to  use  them 
occasionally,  that  is  no  proof  of  being  unskilled  : 
the  compasses  may  be  lying  handy  at  the  time, 
being  required  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Hellyer's  caution  to  plumbers  not  to  sink 
the  shavehook  too  deep  into  the  lead  is  one  which 
many  plumbers  should  remember.  After  the 
pipe  has  been  cleaned,  the  tallow  should  be 
rubbed  over  the  "  smudged"  part  as  well  as  on 
the  cleansed,  as  that  allows  the  solder  to  be 
easier  wiped  off. 

In  regard  to  soldered  joints  "sweating,"  i.e., 
allowing  the  water  to  leak  or  percolate  slowly 
through  the  solder,  I  think  there  is  another 
reason  for  this  than  coarse  solder  (allowing  the 
joint  is  solidly  made) — viz.,  turning  on  the  water, 
or  pouring  water  upon  the  joint  before  it  has 
become  properly  "set"  or  cold.  In  this  light 
the  rubbing  over  of  the  warm  joint  with  tallow, 
may  only  act  as  a  charm,  the  real  good  being 
done  in  giving  the  joint  time  to  get  quite  cold. 
In  this  reference  I  ailude  especially  to  joints  that 
have  to  bear  a  strong  pressure  of  water. 

In  regard  to  certain  kinds  of  pump-water 
attacking  the  tin  in  the  solder,  and  assuming  the 
correctness  of  what  Mr.  Davies  states  in  his 
"sixth"  paragraph,  p.  088,  would  it  not  be 
better  and  easier  to  merely  use  either  a  strip  of 
load  or  of  very  coarso  solder,  and  put  it  on  with  a 
coppor  bolt  or  "  bit,"  at  tho  slip  of  the  two 


pipes,  then  over  that  make  the  joint  of  ordinary 
solder  and  overcast  it  if  wished  ? 

In  regard  to  solder  joints  made  with  the 
copper  bolt,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
making  them.  The  right  way  is  to  go  round 
the  joint  first  at  one  end,  leaving  the  solder  thin 
at  the  outer  edge  and  thick  at  the  centre  of  the 
joint,  then  go  round  the  other  end  in  like 
manner,  and  so  as  to  finish  as  we  go.*  The 
wrong  way,  which  some  plumbers  and  tinkers 
adopt,  is  to  go  round  the  joint  so  as  to  leave  the 
solder  very  thin  at  the  centre  of  the  joint  and 
thick  at  the  outer  edges  ;  this  allows  the  joint  to 
be  easily  broken  in  the  middle. 

As  proving  the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in 
the  advancement  of  plumbing  in  bygone  years, 
Mr.  Davies  referred  me  to  four  of  his  patents ; 
but  these,  so  far  as  I  had  time  to  see,  were 
simply  for  certain  kinds  of  valves  and  cocks,  and 
upon  asking  a  Glasgow  metal  merchant,  long  in 
the  trade,  if  he  knew  anything  about  Davies' 
cocks  or  valves,  he  said  no,  but  he  could  supply 
Tylor's.  Do  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons  supply 
Davies'  articles  as  their  own,  and  without  his 
name  ?  If  so,  I  may  be  excused  being  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  Davies  in  the  above  connection, 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  had  he 
been  able  to  refer  me  the  back  pages  of  such 
publications  as  the  Building  News,  which  is 
largely  read  by  practical  sanitarians,  or  to  the 
Plumber  and  Decorator,  which  especially  addresses 
itself  to  plumbers.  I  find,  however,  that  Mr. 
Davies  has  not  been  idle,  especially  of  late,  as  a 
London  plumber  who  reads  the  Building  News, 
and  whom  I  thank,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  House  Decorator  and  School  of  Design,  for 
May  26th,  1881,  in  which  I  see  Mr.  Davies  is 
giving  a  series  of  articles  on  plumber's  work. 
As  a  Scottish-bred  plumber,  I  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  to  the  House  Decorator  for  plumb- 
ing. From  this  one  article  by  Mr.  Davies,  I  see 
he  shows  the  plumbers,  by  a  careful  drawing, 
the  wrong  way  to  turn  over  sheet-lead  and  lead- 
pipes  !  Now,  if  he  compares  Fig.  132,  p.  6 
of  the  Building  News,  for  January  3rd,  1873, 
Mr.  Davies  will  there  see  the  right  way  to  turn 
over  lead,  viz.,  over  a  rounded  edge,  and  not 
over  a  sliarp  one.  I  pointed  out,  years  ago,  that 
a  soft  metal  like  lead,  when  turned  over  a  sharp 
edge,  was  often  found  cut  there,  especially  in  the 
case  of  pipes.  I  apologise  to  Mr.  Davies  for 
mentioning  this  ;  but  I  have  done  so  to  show  him 
that  he  has  been  a  little  too  hard  upon  Mr. 
Hellyer  for  not  saying  all  he  imagines  he  should 
have  said.  Mr.  Hellyer  said  so  much  well,  that 
he  might  have  been  forgiven  for  not  saying  more 
at  that  particular  time.  A  generous  emulation 
is  commendable,  but  carping  jealousy  is  to  he 
condemned.  Mr.  Davies,  from  his  ability  and 
training,  can  well- afford  to  act  up  to  the  former, 
and  I  wish  him  all  success  in  his  work — there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  us  all. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Margetson,  p.  688,  I,  of 
course,  admit  that  a  man's  training  as  a  civil 
engineer  is  to  be  made  available  if  he  afterwards 
becomes  a  plumber  :  he  will  find  it  useful  and 
valuable ;  nevertheless,  a  man  may  be  a  good 
plumber  without  that  training.  Let  the  lad 
when  at  school,  or  at  a  night-school,  when 
serving  his  apprenticeship,  learn  drawing,  and 
get  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  trade, 
and  he  may  become  a  good  plumber,  more 
especially  now  with  the  aid  of  the  treatises  that 
have  been  published  of  late  on  Plumbing. — I  am, 
&c.,  W.  P.  Buchan. 


BATALHA  CHURCH,  PORTUGAL. 

Sir, —  In  the  article  under  the  heading  of 
"  The  French  International  Congress  of  1878," 
in  the  Building  News  of  the  10th  June,  just 
received,  I  notice  that,  in  a  description  of  five 
of  the  principal  churshes  of  Portugal,  by  a  Lis- 
bon architect,  he  points  out  the  resemblance 
between  English  Cathedrals  and  the  church  at 
Batalha,  the  design  for  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Stephen  Stephenson,  an  English 
architect.  But  in  an  "Additional  Note  at 
foot  of  the  list  of  subscribers,  in  Murphy's  work 
on  the  Batalha  Church,  it  is  stated  that,  "  Since 
the  former  sheets  of  this  work  were  printed,  the 
author  has  been  favoured  by  tho  Rev.  Horbert 
Hill,  chaplain  to  tho  British  factory  at  Lisbon, 

*  At  chemical  works  plumbers  sometimes  put  on  a  small 
body  of  lead  with  the  blow-pipe  at  the  joint  (to  keep  the 
liquid  from  the  solder)  then  for  strength  an  ordinary 
solder-joint  is  made  over  that.  If  as  Mr.  Davies  tried  the 
lamp  shown  at  page  688  for  a  similar  purpose  !  The 
bottom  of  a  lying  joint  would  be  difficult  to  do. 
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with  an  extract  from  a  Portuguese,  historian, 
wherein  are  ascertained,  apparently  from  good 
authority,  the  name  and  country  of  the  archi- 
tect of  Batalha.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  passage : — '  Fr.  Luis  de  Sousa,  in  the 
"History  of  the  Dominican  Order,"  Part  L, 
and  D.  Fernandes  de  Menezes,  Count  de 
Ereiceira,  at  the  end  of  the  "  Life  of  King 
John  L,"  have  both  described  the  royal  monas- 
tery of  Batalha  with  all  the  exactness  and 
elegance  which  it  well  merits.  To  these  authors 
I  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of  that  noble 
edifice  ;  and  lest  my  unpolished  language  should 
sully  its  renown,  I  shall  only  observe  that  the 
architectof  itwas  an  Irishman  named  DavidHac- 
ket,  who  then  lived  in  Manna  da  Caminha,  as  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  memoirs  of  Fr.  Antonio  da 
Madureira,  a  Dominician  friar  and  a  celebrated 
genealogist.'  " — I  am,  &c,         M.  Moeeis. 


HYDEAULIC  MORTARS. 

Sie, — The  very  valuable  paper  by  Dr. 
Michae'lis,  of  Berlin,  in  your  issue  of  the  10  th 
inst.,  upon  the  effect  of  the  desiccation  of  the 
calcic  hydro  -silicate,  is  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance to  practical  men.  The  illustration  of 
the  shrinkage  which  takes  place  in  calcic  hydro- 
silicate  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  following 
manner :— Prepare  a  large  quantity  of  water 
holding  in  suspension  ground  flint,  then  add 
such  a  quantity  of  lime-water  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  all  the  fine  particles  of 
ground  flints ;  the  calcic  hydro-silicate  will  thus 
he  formed  in  the  gelatinous  state.  Draw  off  the 
surplus  water,  and  dry  the  jelly  until  it  comes 
to  the  condition  of  clay-powder  used  in  making 
tiles,  and  compress  the  powder  into  a  stone  jar, 
using  as  much  force  as  possible  in  ramming.  In 
course  of  time,  this  calcic  hydro-silicate  shrinks 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  divided  into 
irregular-shaped  hard  masses,  of  from  two  to 
four  cubic  inches,  but  after  that  no  further 
fissures  appear  in  these  detached  pieces.  This 
experiment  illustrates,  in  a  very  exaggerated 
way,  the  shrinkage  which  takes  place  in  the 
gradual  drying  of  neat  Portland  cement,  even 
although  that  cement  may  have  been  compressed 
by  working  the  trowel  on  the  surface  until  the 
cement  sets,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
surfaces  of  Portland  cement  thus  prepared  be- 
come covered,  in  a  few  years'  time,  with  a  net- 
work of  fine  fissures,  dividing  it  into  irregularly- 
shaped  figures,  of  from  one  inch  superficies  or 
more.  The  question  for  practical  men  is  this, 
Does  that  shrinkage  continue  till  the  whole  sur- 
face becomes  disintegrated,  and  are  those  fissures 
of  such  a  character  that  frost  will  further  dis- 
turb the  surface  P  I  am  of  opinion  that  when 
the  fine  fissures  are  formed  no  further  disinte- 
gration will  take  place,  and  that  if  the  coating 
of  cement  is  over  ^in.  in  thickness,  frost  will  not 
disturb  the  surface.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
these  fine  fissures  have  a  gradual  tendency  to  be 
silted  up  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  subject 
is,  however,  one  of  great  importance,  and  I  hope 
3ome  other  correspondents  will  give  the  result  of 
their  experiences.  A.  C.  P. 

Stretton,  Parkstone,  Dorset,  June  13. 


THE   WINCHCOMBE    SCHOOL  -  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

Sie, — A  paragraph  in  your  last  issue  details 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  making  a  selec- 
tion of  the  designs  for  the  above  schools. 

There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  in- 
justice done,  and,  consequently,  great  grounds 
for  complaint.  Definite  instructions  were  issued 
as  to  accommodation  required,  and  we  now  find 
that  the  one  who  departed  from  such  has  been 
accepted.  Surely  the  Board  must  have  dis- 
covered in  the  mean  time  that  other  accommoda- 
tion was  necessary.  In  any  case  they  should 
have  been  honourable  enough  to  give  the  other 
1 7  architects  an  opportunity  of  providing  such, 
whereas  they  allow  them  to  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  completing  their  designs  without 
having  the  least  chance  of  success. 

As  a  suggestion,  we  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  the  Institute,  representing  the  profession 
as  a  whole,  would  enter  an  official  protest  in  such 
matters,  as  in  cases  of  this  description  individual 
complaints  seem  of  no  avail. — We  are,  &c, 
Ctiattees  and  Channon. 

Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 

P.S. — In  your  announcement  last  week  our 
Dames  were  incorrectly  given  as  Chatters  and 

Ohandon. 


BUILDER  AND  ARCHITECT. 

Sie, — "  Roos,"  in  the  Intercommunication 
column  of  last  week,  makes  a  statement,  and  gives 
a  challenge.  The  statement  probably  is,  with 
yourself  and  some  of  your  readers,  open  to  doubt  ; 
I,  therefore,  leave  it.  The  challenge  I  accept. 
Before  answering  his  questions,  I  will  criticise 
them.  First,  an  important  admission  is  implied  ; 
by  saying  "modern  times"  he  grants  that  I  am 
right  as  to  ancient  times  ;  second,  what  is  meant 
by  "  modern  times,"  and  when  does  that  period 
commence?  Many  eminent  historians  date  that 
period  from  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The 
same  period  marks  the  Renaissance  revival  in  Italy, 
and  within  a  short  time  thereof  we  have  the  six- 
teenth century,  since  when,  according  to  Fergus- 
son,  one  of  the  best  of  architectural  critics,  not  one 
successful  building  has  been  carried  out.  These 
times,  I  expect  "  Roos  "  will  at  once  say,  are  too 
distant ;  therefore,  I  will  suppose  that  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  English 
throne  will  serve  his  purpose.  Third,  can  "  Roos" 
name  himself  any  building,  whether  by  architect 
or  builder,  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  "  an  artistic 
success,"  and  "that  has  proved  a  financial  success 
to  client "  ?  The  only  buildings  that  I  know  of 
that  are  financial  successes  are  anything  but  ar- 
tistic, music-halls  and  taverns  being  examples.  In 
accepting  the  challenge,  I  will  give  two  examples 
that  are  fairly  artistic  successes  (Fergusson,  on  the 
whole,  being  right)  ;  the  first  is  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  by  Smeaton,  the  second  I  found  illus- 
trated in  the  Building  News  of  June  7,  1878,  it  is 
the  new  Dominician  Convent  at  Wicklow,  Ireland  ; 
in  the  description  whereof  we  are  told  that  Mr.  W. 
Hague  is  the  architect,  the  works  being  carried  out 
under  his  sole  control,  assisted  by  a  clerk  of  works, 
no  contractor  being  employed.  The  first-named  is 
renowned  as  "  constructionally  sound,"  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  second  is  other- 
wise. I  also  read  of  another  recent  monastery 
where  the  works  were  carried  out  quite  according 
to  the  old  style,  under  the  directions  of  one  of  the 
monks.  Certainly  "  Glastonbury,"  the  R.C.  priest 
in  Disraeli's  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  is  abetter  speci- 
men of  the  "  builder-architect  "  than  "  Pecksniff  " 
inDickens'  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit  "  is  of  the  archi- 
tect. I  expect  "  Roos  "  intended  his  third  ques- 
tion to  mean  that  the  client  is  more  satisfied  when 
the  accounts  have  been  settled  through  the  inter- 
vention of  an  architect  than  with  the  builder-archi- 
tect himself.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  ;  satisfactory 
and  unsatisfactory  examples  may  be  quoted  on  both 
sides,  the  satisfaction  in  closing  the  accounts  re- 
sulting more  from  the  moral  character  of  the  one 
employed,  than  from  the  nature  of  his  business. 

"P.  C."  is  wrong  when  he  implies  that  a  firm  of 
standing  is  able  to  prepare  well- designed  elevations 
and  better-prepared  plans  than  the  vast  majority 
of  architects.  First,  in  good  work,  the  elevations 
and  plans  cannot  be  prepared  independently  of 
each  other.  Second,  it  is  rather  absurd  to  speak  of 
a  firm  designing  ;  one  of  the  firm  may  do  so,  and 
another  may  give  important  suggestions,  but  they 
cannot  both  be  said  to  design.  Third,  can  he  deny- 
that  the  case  is  that  the  firm  employ  a  third  party 
to  make  the  design,  that  third  party  becoming,  as 
stated  by  "  Country  Architect,"  the  paid  servant 
of  the  contractor  ;  it  is  the  case  that  a  few  of  the 
best  building  firms  in  London  employ  permanent 
assistants,  who  are  well  qualified  to  prepare  de- 
signs; first-class  foremen  superintend  the  carrying 
out  of  the  works,  so  that  the  construction  is  good, 
and  the  accounts  are  often  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  client.  The  client  in  these  cases  obtains 
more  satisfaction  in  every  way  than  if  he  went  to 
a  second-rate  architect,  though  I  believe  he  would 
have  the  fame,  if  not  a  far  better,  result  by  going 
to  a  really  good  architect.  The  client  is  afraid  to 
trust  himself  to  a  young  man,  though  often,  were 
he  to  do  so,  he  would  be  well  pleased.  He  does 
not  like  to  go  to  a  well-known  man,  for  fear  that 
he  might  spend  more  than  he  intends.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  the  firm  of  builders  employed  cannot  be 
called  architect-builder3,  and  neither  can  the  as- 
sistant be  called  an  architect ;  the  case  is  that  an 
architect  is  not  employed.  "P.  C."  cannot  hurt 
any  good  architect  by  the  unjust  inference  conveyed 
at  the  end  of  his  letter  ;  any  good  architect  would 
be  as  much  at  home  on  the  works  as  when  seated 
at  the  drawing-board. 

"  W.  M.,"  I  must  infer,  will  not  learn  the  lesson 
that  what  disgrace  a  man  are  his  actions,  and  not 
what  he  calls  himself  ;  ignorance  is  not  disgrace- 
ful unless  a  man  refuses  to  learn,  though  deceit 
and  fraud  are.  The  true  builder- architect  of  the 
present  day  calls  himself  such  because  he  does  not 
know  what  is  meant  by  architect ;  he  only  knows 
that  other  men  who  look  after  buildings  call  them- 
selves architects,  and,  since  he  does  the  some,  why 
should  he  not  call  himself  an  architect  ?  It  is  ig- 
norance on  his  part,  and  no  disgrace  attaches  to 
him.  He  will  build  a  shed,  cottage,  or  meeting- 
room  sound  and  substantial,  as  his  father  did  be- 
fore him,  and  his  work  is  often  more  worthy  to  be 
called  artistic  than  that  of  one  who  disgraces  the 
profession  by  calling  himself  architect  only.  Will 


"  W.  M."  please  to  tell  me  when  I  made  "London 
an  exception  to  the  disreputable  rule  of  combining 
the  profession  of  an  architect  with  the  trade  of  a 
builder."  I  consider  that  the  jerry-builder  is  no 
more  deserving  the  name  of  builder  than  he  who 
cannot  design  or  superintend  the  execution  of 
works  the  name  of  an  architect.  Further,,  no 
sensible  man  can  be  insulted  by  ignorance,  for  that 
is  generally  the  cause  of  the  advertisements  he  re- 
fers to.  What  are  we  coming  to,  one  business 
split  into  a  dozen? — I  am,  &c, 

Huon  M'Lachlan. 
45,  Fenchurch-strcet,  London,  E.C.,  June  14. 


Sie, — Having  read  in  your  paper  a  letter  con- 
cerning the  above  from  a  correspondent  signing 
himself  "  M.,"  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  I  also  think,  with  him,  that  this 
question  is  assuming  alarming  proportions.  This 
matter  is  not  confined  simply  to  dwelling-houses 
or  mansions,  as  there  are  a  great  number  of  ware- 
houses in  London  being  built  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances.  Passing  in  and  out  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  London-bridge 
station,  every  night  and  morning,  I  have  watched 
with  some  interest  the  construction  of  a  warehouse 
of  gigantic  proportions  just  outside  the  station  on 
the  right-hand  side.  Happening  to  be  passing 
that  way  on  foot,  I  found  that  several  more  were 
about  to  be  erected  on  a  large  plot  of  land  having 
frontages  in  Bermondsey-street  and  St.  Thomas's- 
street.  I  should  think  that  at  least  £20,000  will  be 
expended  on  this  spot.  On  inquiry  as  to  who  the 
architect  was,  I  was  informed  by  a  very  intelligent 
workman  that  the  buildings  are  being  constructed 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of,  a  gentleman  in  the  builder's  office,  who  is 
not  an  architect.  I  will  make  no  further  comment, 
but  leave  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
numerous  readers  of  your  very  excellent  paper. — I 
am,  &c,  N. 


Sie, — In  answer  to  "  P.  C."  in  your  issue  of  the 
3rd  inst.,  I  assert  that  though  a  respectable  firm  of 
builders  employing  a  good  architectural  assistant 
may  design  an  ordinary  commonplace  style  of 
house  as  well  perhaps  as  some  architects,  yet  in 
a  work  of  importance,  requiring  some  originality 
and  some  fine-art  character,  they  could  stand  no 
comparison  with  a  thorough  architect  who  makes 
his  own  designs. 

As  to  the  employer  of  an  architect  being  in  "a 
happier  frame  of  mind  after  the  accounts  are 
paid,"  I  should  say  certainly  he  would  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  as  by  employing  a  gentleman  and  man  of 
taste  he  would  have  some  assurance  that  the  work 
done  was  of  a  good  class,  in  conformity  with  the 
canons  of  art,  and  that  he  had  not  paid  more  for 
it  than  was  right  and  proper. 

I  am  astonished  by  the  idea  of  anyone  paying  an 
unchecked  builder's  bill.— I  am,  &c,  M. 


TENDERS— A  CORRECTION. 
Sie,— In  your  last  impression,  under  the  head  of 
Tenders  for  Building,  there  appears  an  inaccuracy, 
viz.,  for  the  Dwelling-house  in  the  Brownlands- 
road,  Highgate,  for  Mr.  R.  M.  Turnbull,  a  Mr.  J. 
O.  Richardson  is  mentioned  as  the  successful  com- 
petitor, £2,050 ;  this  gentleman's  tender  was  £1,919. 
The  work  has  been  given  to  the  competitor  above 
Mr.  Richardson,  viz.,  Mr.  D.  H.  G.  Brown,  of 
Hollo  way,  £2,100.-1  am,  &c,         W.  Claek. 


CHIPS. 

Wednesday,  the  27th  July,  will  be  a  red-letter  day 
at  Ipswich,  for  it  has  beendecided  to  open  on  that 
day,  with  public  ceremony,  the  dock  entrance,  the 
post-office,  and  the  museum,  three  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  just  carried  to  completion,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  new  main  sewerage  works 
will  also  be  inaugurated  on  the  same  occasion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ventnor  local  board,  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  board  unanimously  resolved 
to  increase  the  salary  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Scott,  from  £105  to  £150.  Several  members  testi- 
fied to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  Mr.  Scott  had 
discharged  his  duties  since  entering  upon  the  offics 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Cork  board  of 
guardians,  five  candidates  were  proposed  for  the 
vacant  office  of  architect,  &c,  to  the  board.  Mr. 
D.  J.  Coakley,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  48,  Grand  Parade, 
Cork,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  8  votes  over 
the  combined  votes  of  the  other  four  candidates. 

The  memorial-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
were  laid  at  Porthleven  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
building  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  will  measure 
49ft.  by  72ft.,  with  15ft.  deep  orchestra,  internal 
dimensions,  and  will  seat  850  persons.  The  facing 
materials  are  local  Brent  stones,  with  granite 
dressings,  and  all  the  fittings,  and  also  the  pew3, 
will  be  of  pitch-pine.  Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Red- 
ruth, is  the  architect,  and  the  contract  has  been, 
taken  at  £2  400. 
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Interc0mmttttlcatian;. 

QUESTIONS. 

[6539.]— Isle  of  Man.— I  propose  to  visit  the  Isle  of 
Man  during  my  holidays.  What  is  there  woith  seeing  in 
that  island  by  an  architectural  student  (who,  by  the  way, 
intends  to  do  very  little  pencil  work  during  his  recrea- 
tion time),  and  which  is  the  most  attract. ve  route  from 
London!  The  whole  north-west  of  England  is  novel  to 
— An  East  Anglian. 

[6510.1 —Foundations.— I  have  been  in  practice  as 
an  architect  nineteen  yeats,  and  for  eleven  years  previous 
was  pupil  and  assistant  with  one  of  the  largest  practi- 
tioners in  the  Midland  counties,  and  have  always  under- 
stood it  necessary  to  underpin  walls  and  buildings  of 
adjoining  premises  when  excavations  for  cellars  or  other 
purposes  are  made  lower  than  my  neighbour's  founda- 
tions, and  in  all  contracts  have  also  held  the  contractor 
responsible  for  any  dxmige  done  to  adjoining  property  in 
consequence  of  the  carrying  out  of  my  works.  Judge 
then  of  my  surprise  when  I  am  told  by  a  solicitor  that  if 
a  few  days'  notice  is  given  to  an  adjoining  owner  that  you 
intend  to  sink  5,  10,  or  15ft.  below  his  foundations,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  damage  done  to 
his  property  caused  thereby,  the  said  owner  is  bound  to 
protect  his  own  premises  by  underpinning  his  walls  to  the 
same  depth  I  wish  to  go,  and  that  cases  have  been  settled 
in  the  law-courts  to  that  effect.  Is  this  so,  as  it  seems 
to  me  contrary  to  all  reason,  and  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  all  practice  I 
hive  ever  known  ?  Please  cite  cases,  if  there  are  any,  in 
next  week's  paper. — Jas.  Frank  Smith. 

[6511.]— Painter's  Quantities.— Wdl  some  one 
please  tell  me  how  to  take  out  quantities  for  window 
sashes  and  frames  in  painter's  work,  also  architraves, 
&e.  2  I  should  like  to  know  the  London  method,  and  also 
if  the  same  measurement  is  adopted  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties.-N.  E.  E. 

[65J2.] — Spire  Lights.— Will  some  one  kinl'y  give 
advice  under  the  following  circumstances :— A  broach- 
spire,  having  op  n  spire-lights,  is  a  great  source  of 
trouble  in  wet  weather.  The  rain  drives  in,  running 
through  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  wished  to  put  louvre- 
boards  in  the  openings,  and  a  roof  over  the  bells  would 
probibly  interfere  with  the  sound.  Any  suggestion  would 
be  gratefully  received. — Alpha. 

[6513.]— Church  Building1.— I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  by  a  reply  to  any  of  the  following  queries  relat- 
ing to  a  church  :  —1.  What  is  the  proper  method  of  laying 
a  wood  block  floor,  and  what  is  the  relative  cost  between 
this  and  floor-board  on  joists  ?  2.  I  am  desirous  of  hav- 
ing tile  roofs,  but  a  portion  of  the  roofs  are  only  }  pitch, 
viz.,  the  roofs  over  aisles  and  vestries.  I  shall,  therefore, 
be  glad  of  advice  as  to  whether  I  could  safely  use  plain 
tiles,  and  the  method  of  laying.  If  plain  tiles  are  not 
practicable,  is  there  any  other  species  of  cheap  tile  which 
would  be  serviceable  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  warming  ?  The  church  is  48ft.  by  86ft.,  exclu- 
sive of  chancel.  4.  How  should  lightning  conductor  be 
fixed?  Is  it  connected  to  iron  finial !  How  fixed  in 
earth  ?  5.  The  size  and  method  of  fixing  finial  ?  The 
spire  and  tower  are  120ft.  m  height.  6.  The  width  of 
arches  in  nave  arcade  is  lift.,  and  the  thickness  is  ISin  ;  the 
height  from  pier  caps  to  wall-plate  is  22ft. ;  the  shafts  are 
circular,  and  6ft.  6in.  in  length,  and  I  am  desirous  of 
keeping  them  as  thin  as  possible.  Would  12in.  be  a  safe 
thickness  for  Bath  (Corn  grit)  or  Darley  Dale  stone  ?  7. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  particulars  of  a  pink  or  blue  stone  suit- 
able for  using  for  internal  shafts  in  window  reveals.— 
Yuuno  Architect. 

[6511.]— Weather  Tiling'.— I  am  about  building  a 
cheap  house  for  a  client  who  thinks  9in.  outer  walls  thick 
euough,  and  llin.  hollow  ones  luxurious.  I  propose 
14in.  (or  16in.  hollow)  ones  tj  living  rooms,  ground- 
floor,  and  9in.  to  offices,  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors 
(what  is  not  in  the  ruof)  to  be  framed,  nogged  with  brick, 
and  tiled.  I  want  to  know  if  the  tiles  can  be  fixed  to  the 
brick  and  wo  d=work  without  lathing.  If  laths  be  used, 
would  the  quarters  require  to  stand  forward  from  the  face 
of  bricks  ?  I  presume  the  timbers  might  be  4J  by  3,  and 
ISin.  apart,  unless  lathing  be  necessary.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  fixing  to  a  9in.  brick-on-edge  wall, 
but  don't  like  brick-on-edge  work,  and  cannot  afford  the 
extra  number  of  bricks  in  this  case.  Supposing  I  use 
lathing  on  quartering  without  nogging  at  all,  what  is  the 
soundest  finish  inside  ?  If  the  tiles  were  fastened  to  the 
bricks  only,  would  there  not  be  risk  of  the  latter  coming 
away  from  the  timbers  owing  to  shrinkage  ?  I  should  be 
obliged  for  information  and  advice,  having  hitherto  been 
used  only  to  solid  work— O.  P.  Q. 

[6515.]— Ruins.— I  should  feel  obliged  to  any  one  sup- 
plying me  with  a  list  of  the  old  cathedrals  and  abbey 
churches  in  England  now  in  ruins.— W. 


REPLIES. 

[6598.]  —  Seventeenth  -  Century     "Work.  — 

Errata  in  names. — "Ciptain  Winder"  should  have  been 
'  Captain  YVinde,"  and  "CaroWau"  shoull  have  beea 
'•  Caroleaa."— Hugh  MoLaciii.as. 

[6512  ]  —Metal  Railing  on  M  irble  Monum  ent. 
—I  would  advise  "J.  H.  B."  to  use  a  wrourht-iron  rail- 
ing if  any.  Let  the  standards,  rails,  and  other  parts 
thereof,  after  being  beaten  into  shape,  be  again  brought 
to  a  white  heat,  and  whilst  in  that  condition  be  plunged 
into  a  bath  of  linae^d  oil ;  after  the  whole  has  been  put 
together  aud  fixed,  it  should  be  painted  as  usual.  If 
after  that  it  is  painted  ouce  in  every  three  or  four  years, 
no  harm  will  ensue,  if  the  iron  were  galvanised,  it  would 
also  require  to  be  painted,  the  raw  colour  being  obje:- 
ti onable.  In  both  cases  by  long  neglect  the  oil  coating 
and  galvanising  would  wear  off,  rust  would  ensue  which 
with  dirt  would  be  washed  by  the  rain  on  to  the  marble 
base  aud  cause  a  reddish  stain  owing  to  the  iron  rust  and 
dirt  entering  the  pores  of  the  marble  after  the  polish 
would  have  worn  olf.  Bronze  might  be  used,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  treat  it  artistically  unless  the  designer 
understands  modelling.  Whatever  metal  be  used,  stairn 
will  appear  at  the  feet  of  the  standards  when  the  polish 
l  a'  worn  olf  the  marble  as  the  dirt  will  follow  the  rain 
and  sink  into  the  pores.— Huou  McLachlan. 


16516.]— External  Stucco  Work.— If  "  Inquirer  " 
will  look  to  my  reply  to  No.  6502,  June  3,  he  will  obtain 
some  information  on  the  subject;  two  papers  are  there 
referred  to  which  I  would  advise  him  to  read,  also  a  paper 
read  before  the  R.I.B.A.  on  "  Sgraffito."  It  could  be 
found  by  looking  up  the  indices  of  back  volumes,  or  in 
the  Transactions  of  that  body.  In  sgraffito  work  a  coat- 
ing of  stucco,  coloured  if  required,  is  laid  on  the  surface 
to  be  treated,  when  this  is  nearly  dry  another  coating  of 
the  same  or  a  different  colour  is  laid  on  the  first,  a  design 
is  rapidly  traced  on  this  or  a  full-sized  drawing  of  the 
design  required,  on  cartridge  pap?r,  is  laid  against  the 
plaster,  when  a  sharp  tool  is  used  to  cut  away  part  of  the 
second  coat  to  the  required  design  so  as  to  expose  the  first 
coating  underneath.  Pieces  of  coloured  glass  or  marbl  s 
are  sometimes  set  or  inlaid  in  the  cement  in  patterns,  pro- 
jecting if  desired.  The  angles  might  be  worked  with  ver- 
tical beads  or  mouldings  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  stucco, 
or  simple  pilasters  might  be  used  with  sinkings  or  inci- 
sions, such  work  and  colour  would  depend  on  the  taste  of 
the  designer.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6520.]— Cubing.— Look  at  query  No.  6107  and  the 
various  answers  thereto.  There  are  no  standard  prices 
per  cube  foot,  the  quality  of  work  and  materials  of  one 
man  are  better  than  those  of  another,  therefore  the  price 
per  cube  foot  would  be  higher.  In  my  experience  I  have 
seen  prices  varying  from  4d.  per  foot  cube  for  outbuild- 
ings and  simple  common  work  to  Is.  4d.  for  a  superior 
mansion.  In  my  reply  to  No.  6463,  I  put  the  price  per 
cube  foot  of  a  workhouse  at  l£d.  to  2d.  too  high.— Hugh 
McLachlan. 

[6522.]— Bronze  in  London.— I  believe  bronze  does 
stand  the  smoke  of  London.  Instance,  the  lamps  on 
London-bridge,  which  have  beea  up  for  fifty  years. — 
A.  McG. 

[6521.]  -Damp  Wall.— I  should  advise  "  M."  to  use 
tinfoil.  I  have  done  so  in  a  similar  case,  with  complete 
success.  The  tinfoil  should  be  put  on  the  wall  with 
white-lead,  mixed  with  a  little  oil.  This  mixture  should 
be  passed  through  a  painter's  sieve  to  get  rid  of  any 
lumps,  &c.f  there  may  be  in  it.  It  can  be  applied  with  a 
brush  to  the  tinfoil.  Paste,  flour-and-water  that  is, 
ought  never  to  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
tinfoil  is  not  cruiniled.  When  this  is  the  cis<>  it  can 
easily  be  made  smooth  by  rubbing  with  a  tablespoon  or 
anythingof  that  sort.  — Charles  F.  Moxon. 

[6525.]— Clays,  &c— I  cannot  inform  "  S.  F.  C."  of 
any  work  on  clays  for  making  bricks.  For  tiles,  the  Staf- 
fordshire clay  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  used  largely 
mixed  with  fireclay  to  get  the  bricks  in  variable  shades  of 
colour.  No  doubt ''  S.  F.  C."  will  know  that  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  yearly  are  spent  experimenting,  and  I 
take  it  that  he  will  have  to  throw  in  his  mite  with  the 
rest  in  that  respect.  With  regard  to  brick  and  tile- 
making  machinery,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Sons,  Steander, 
Leeds,  turn  out  excellent  machinery  for  this  purpose. 
Their  plastic  brick-making  machine  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  out.  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  Burnley  firm  who 
were  making  at  the  rate  of  19  and  20,000  bricks  per  day 
with  one  of  their  machines.  Of  course  they  worked  over- 
time. Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
architects  and  their  clients  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  a  vitrified  plastic  brick  over  those 
made  semi-dry. — Builder. 

[6535.]— Flushing  Side  Sswers.— The  best  flush- 
ing cistern  is  Rogers  Field's,  which  is  perfedly  automatic, 
having  no  working  parts,  therefore  require  no  supervision. 
Full  particulars  maybe  obtained  of  Messrs.  Bowes,  Scott, 
and  Read. — W.  R.  Moore. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Middlesborough. —  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
A.R.S.  A.,  has  just  completed  the  full-sized  mode 
of  a  statue  intended  to  be  erected  at  Middlesborough 
as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Bolckow,  M.P.  The 
figure  has  been  designed  in  standing  posture,  with 
the  left  leg  considerably  advanced,  and  the  weight 
of  the  body  thrown  on  the  right.  The  head  is  held 
erect,  the  face  looking  full  in  front  with  an 
animated  expression,  corresponding  to  the  action  of 
the  hands,  one  of  which  holds,  while  the  other 
points  to,  a  roll  of  parchment,  bearing  the  Royal 
sea1.  The  height,  including  the  plinth,  is  10ft.  ; 
and  the  pedestal,  which  is  being  constructed  of  red 
granite  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co., 
Aberdeen,  will  be  12ft.  high.  The  statue  is  to  be 
cast  in  bronze  at  Sir  John  Steell's  foundry,  and  is 
expected  to  be  placed  and  inaugurated  before  the 
end  of  September. 

Sunderland. — A  drinking-fountain  has  just 
been  completed  for  the  new  Roker  Park  at  Sun- 
derland, to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  Robert 
Raikes.  The  cost  has  been  close  on  £200.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  German  Renaissance  of  a 
chaste  design,  the  central  column  being  lift, 
in  height,  aud  is  approached  by  a  platform.  There 
are  four  basins  of  polished  granite,  aud  on  the 
angles  are  four  polished  granite  columns  with 
liuted  capitals  supporting  a  canopy,  surmounting 
which  is  an  eagle,  emblematic  of  victory  and  power. 
Oa  the  cornice  of  the  canopy  are  four  shields 
bearing  the  borough  arms,  and  on  the  west  panel 
of  the  shaft  is  a  basso-relievo  figure  of  Moses 
striking  the  rock.  It  has  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Borrowdale,  sculptor,  of  Sunderland. 
The  plumbing  work  is  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Kitley, 
of  Monkweirmouth.  The  platform  to  the  above 
has  been  built,  and  the  water  his  been  laid  on  by 
the  Corporation. 


The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
chapel,  to  cost  £350,  was  laid  at  Berryuarbor,  near 
Ilfracombe,  on  Monday  week.  Mr.  W.  II.  Gould 
is  the  architect. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Law  Courts. — In  supply  on  Thursday 
week  the  sum  of  £120,200  was  voted  for  the  New 
Courts  of  Justice  aud  Offices. 

Ordnance  Survey  — On  the  vote  of  £185,000  for 
Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  S.  Lefevre, 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  G.  Balfour,  said  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  proposed  acreage  of  the 
survey  this  year  over  last.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
survey  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1890,  and 
it  was  possible  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
ask  at  some  future  time  for  increased  means  of 
facilitating  the  completion,  an  assistance  which  he 
did  not  doubt  the  House  would  give.  The  vote 
was  agreed  to. 

South  Kensington  and  British  Museums. — On 
the  Supplementary  Vote  of  £17,640  for  erecting  and 
maintaining  new  buildings  for  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington,  Mr.  Dillwyn 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  would  put 
its  foot  down  and  stop  the  ever -increasing  expendi- 
ture on  that  overgrown  and  to  a  large  extent  useless 
establishment.  Mr.  Lefevre  could  not  hold  out  any 
promise  that  further  sums  would  not  be  expended 
for  the  objects  in  question  connected  with  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  which  was  a  popular  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Rylands  suggested  whether  it  was 
necesary  to  keep  up  a  separate  department  to 
superintend  the  extension  of  the  Museum,  and 
whether  the  duties  could  not  be  taken  over  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  Lord  F.  Cavendish  said  that  a 
considerable  change  had  already  been  made  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  that  it  was  worth  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  whether  it  should 
not  be  carried  still  further.  The  vote  was  agreed 
to,  as  was  also  the  vote  for  £4,523  to  complete  the 
sum  necessary  to  defray  the  charge  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  British  Museum 
buildings. 

The  New  Natural  History  Museum.- On  the 
vote  for  £27,858  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to 
defray  the  charge  for  the  erection  of  a  Natural 
History  Museum,  Mr.  Dillwyn  moved  its  reduction 
by  £8,425,  being  the  amount  demanded  for  the 
erection  of  a  museum  to  contain  a  collection  of  ob- 
jects preserved  in  spirits,  regarding  which  the 
Committee  had  no  further  information.  This  was 
the  first  instalment,  and  as  the  original  estimate  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  had  already  been 
greatly  exceeded,  he  wished  to  check  this  new  ex- 
penditure in  the  bud.  Mr.  Lefevre  said  that  this 
was  a  new  item,  but  it  was  considered  essential  to 
erect  a  new  building  to  contain  the  objects  pre- 
served in  spirits.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  these  objects  in  a  separate  building  for  the 
safety  of  the  existing  museum.  After  some 
discussion,  the  Committee  divided  when  the  vote 
was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  49. 

The  Dublin  Museum. — On  the  vote  of  £10,000, 
for  building  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Museum  of  Science  aud  Art  and  the  School  of  Art 
in  Dublin,  Mr.  Gorst  moved  that  the  amount  be 
reduced  by  £3,500,  on  the  ground  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  proposed  Science  and  Art  Museum  was 
not  ascertained.  Mr.  Mundella  explained  that  the 
late  Government  had  undertaken  to  erect  a  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  Dublin,  and  the  question  of 
the  site  for  the  same  had  remained  unsettled  until 
the  other  day.  The  plans  could  not  be  prepared 
until  the  site  had  been  obtained,  but  it  had  been 
thought  right  to  ask  for  a  sum  to  enable  the 
arrangement  to  be  proceeded  with.  There  had  not 
been  a  day  lost  in  pressing  forward  the  plans  for 
this  building  and  the  object  of  this  item  of  £3,500 
was  to  prepare  the  foundations.  The  Committee 
divided,  when  the  vote  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  67. 

The  National  Gallery.— On  Thursday  week 
Mr.  Coope  moved  the  following  Resolution: — 
"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  it  is  expedient 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  carry  out  ex- 
tensions to  to  the  National  Gallery,  so  as  to  afford 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  present  collection, 
and  for  probable  future  additions."  The  work  of 
extension,  he  remarked,  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  could  be  carried  out  at  comparatively  little 
expense.  There  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment space  at  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery  ; 
aud  as  it  was  only  the  first  floor  that  required  en- 
largement, the  new  building  could  be  erected  on 
iron  columns,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  present 
use  of  the  space  as  an  exercise  ground  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  neighbouring  barracks.  He  urged 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  ec  nomy  her 
Majesty's  Government  should  accept  his  motion. 
At  present  the  Trustees  were  empowered  to  expend 
£10,000  per  annum  in  purchasing  pictures  ;  but  if 
an  extension  of  the  building  wei  c  carried  out  people 
who  possessed  valuable  works  of  art,  aud  had  no 
relatives  to  whom  to  leave  thorn,  would  present 
them  to  the  National  Gallery,  aud  thus  the  annual 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  iu  buying  pictures  might 
be  dispensed  with.  The  hon.  member  went  on  to 
say  that  success  had  attended  the  adoption  of  his 
proposal  that  the  public  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Gallery  on  student's  days,  and  he  suggested  that 
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students  should  be  accorded  an  extra  day,  on 
Wednesdays.  He  also  urged  that,  instead  of  being 
closed  during  the  winter  months  at  four  p.m.,  the 
Gallery  should  be  lighted  with  electricity  and 
kept  open  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week,  so  that 
the  working  classes,  who  were  now  debarred  from 
visiting  the  institution  during  the  winter  months, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Mr.  S. 
Lefevre  said  that  within  the  last  few  years  £144,00 J 
had  been  expended  on  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
£97,000  upon  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Gallery.  He  could  not 
pledge  the  Government  as  to  the  course  which  they 
would  take.  All  he  could  say  was  that  they  would 
consider  the  matter  in  reference  to  other  demands 
with  respect  to  public  buildings.  A  number  of 
large  public  works  would  have  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  next  three  or  four  years,  which,  he  thought, 
must  have  prioiity  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
National  Gallery.  As  to  the  large  sum  of  £9,000 
which  had  been  paid  to  Lord  Suffolk  for  a  picture 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  believed  that  all  com- 
petent persons  were  agreed  that  it  was  a  very 
valuable  picture.  He  fully  concurred  that  they 
ought  to  aim  at  excellence  in  quality  rather  than 
at  quantity  in  their  National  Gallery.  The  motion 
was  then  negatived  without  a  division. 

Patents. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Mr.  Anderson  moved  the  second  reading  of 
his  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law  relating  to  Patents 
for  Inventions. — Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  that 
the  Patent-laws  needed  reform.  There  could,  how- 
ever, be  no  legislation  on  the  subject  this  year,  and 
as  he  thought  it  was  one  which  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  Government,  he  would  promise  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. — A 
long  discussion  followed,  and  ended  in  the  Bill  being 
read  a  second  time. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Right  to  Lateral  Support  of  Building. 
— The  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  and  Dalton  v.  Angus  and  Co. — The 
arguments  in  this  appeal  were  heard  in  November 
last  before  the  Lord.  Chancellor,  and  Lords  Pen- 
zance, Coleridge,  Blackburn,  and  Watson,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  learned  judges.  Judgment  was 
given  on  Tuesday.  The  respondents,  Messrs. 
Angus  and  Co.,  are  coachbuilders  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  In  1849  they  converted  a  dwelling-house 
in  the  Westgate-road  into  a  coach  factory  and 
warehouse.  In  the  process  of  conversion  they  re- 
moved the  internal  walls  of  their  building,  and 
erected  on  their  own  soil,  close  to,  and  in  contact 
with,  the  adjacent  premises,  since  purchased  by 
the  appellants,  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  a 
large  stack  of  brickwork,  serving  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  a  chimney  stack  and  a  support  to  the  main 
girders,  which  had  to  be  put  in  to  sustain  the  floors. 
These  girders  were  inserted  into  the  stack  on  the 
one  side,  and  into  the  respondents'  wall  on  the 
other,  and  formed  the  main  support  of  the  upper 
stories  of  the  factory.  The  respondents  made 
these  alterations  without  any  direct  grant  from  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  premises  of  any  right  of 
lateral  support.  The  appellants,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  having 
purchased  the  adjoining  house  in  order  to  erect  a 
probate  office  on  its  site,  contracted  with  Mr. 
Charles  Dalton,  the  other  appellant,  that  he  should 
execute  the  proposed  works.  Mr.  Dalton,  in  the 
execution  of  the  work,  excavated  the  ground  ad- 
joining the  respondents'  premises,  leaving  a  thick 
pillar  of  clay  round  the  respondents'  stack  of  brick- 
work for  its  support,  and  also  placed  shores  to  sup- 
port the  respondents'  building.  Notwithstanding 
the3e  precautions,  the  ground  beneath  the  chimney- 
stack  gave  way,  and  the  respondents'  building, 
losing  its  main  support,  fell.  The  respondents 
thereupon  brought  an  action  against  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  contractor,  which  was  tried  at  New- 
castle in  1876,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lush  and  a 
special  jury,  when  a  verdict  was  found  for  the 
plaintiffs,  with  £1,943  damages.  On  the  case 
coming  before  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  for 
judgment,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor,  Mr.  Justice  Lush  dissenting,  decided  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  no  right  to  the  lateral  support 
of  the  adjacent  soil,  and  gave  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  defendants.  That  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  Lord  Justice 
Cotton  and  Lord  Justice  Thesiger,  Lord  Justice 
Brett  dissenting.— On  the  present  appeal  Sir  J. 
Holker,  Q.C.,  Mr.  H.  Shield,  and  Mr.  Garthorne 
Hardy  appeared  for  the  Commissieners  of  Works  ; 
the  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Wheeler  for  Mr! 
Dalton  ;  and  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  Mr.  E.  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Riddler  for  the  respondents.— Their  lordships 
were  of  opinion  that  the  second  section  of  the  Pre- 
scriptive Act  of  William  IV.  ought  to  be  held  to 
apply,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  right 
to  support  here  was  gained  by  prescription.  They 
therefore  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


St.  Giles's  Church,  Colchester,  is  undergoing 
renovation.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr 
Peck,  of  that  town. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

TnE  Chapter- house  of  Westminster. — It  is 
proposed  to  complete  the  design  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Chapter- house,  which  still  continues  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  by  following  out  tho  plan 
originally  proposed.  The  six  great  windows,  with 
one  smaller  window  over  the  entrance,  are  to  be 
filled  with  stained  glass  representing  the  history  of 
England  as  associated  with  Westminster  Abbey 
during  the  six  centuries  in  which  the  Chapter- 
house was  connected  with  the  historical  interests 
of  the  country.  The  cost  will  be  £0,000,  as  stated, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Board 
of  Works.  The  first  of  these  windows,  which  is 
already  in  progress,  will  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
public  will  not  be  slow  to  continue  the  remainder, 
and  to  complete  a  work  which  is  so  much  needed 
for  the  proper  effect  of  this  magnificent  monument 
of  Mediceval  architecture  and  of  English  history. 
Any  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Druoi- 
mond,  bankers,  Charing-cross. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pontefract  Town 
Council,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  business 
before  the  meeting  was  the  minutes  relatiug  to  the 
new  Town  Hall,  and  the  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  New  Assembly  Rooms  and  municipal 
offices.  Sixty-four  tenders  had  been  submitted, 
and  the  Council  accepted  that  of  Messrs.  Armitage 
and  Hodgson,  contractors,  of  Leeds,  for  £4,362 — ■ 
the  lowest.  The  Town  Clerk  was  intrusted  to 
prepare  the  agreement  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract,  and  the  works  are  to  be  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with. 

A  new  oak  reredos,  with  side  wings  and  wall 
framing  round  the  chancel,  has  just  been  erected 
in  Swynnerton  parish- church.  The  reredos  has 
five  arched  panels,  the  centre  one  containing 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  four  outer 
panels  angels,  with  scrolls  beaiing  extracts  from 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  These  panels  and  also  the 
upper-panels  of  side  wings  and  wall  lining  are 
illuminated  m  gold  and  colours  on  linoleum.  The 
Early  English  style  has  been  adopted  throughout. 
The  whole  of  the  work  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  ef  Birmingham  and 
London. 

The  memorial- stone  of  the  Wesleyan  middle- 
class  schools  at  Truro  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  buildings  are  being  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Elliott  Ettwell,  of  West  Bromwich,  which 
were  selected  from  12  sets  in  open  competition. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  buildings  will  consist 
of  a  central  administrative  block  and  right  and 
left  wings,  devoted  to  master's  residence  and 
servants'  apartments,  and  a  schoolroom,  65ft.  by 
25ft,  for  170  boys,  attached  to  the  right  wing.  The 
total  length  of  buildings  is  168ft.  ;  breadth,  104ft ; 
and  height  from  basement  to  roof,  35ft.  In  the 
centre  is  a  square  tower,  60ft.  high.  Messrs. 
Julian  and  Sons,  of  Truro,  are  the  contractors,  and 
the  cost  will  be  about  £5,200. 

While  employed  in  the  demolition  of.the  old  gas- 
works at  Gloucester,  under  Messrs.  Ashmore  and 
White,  contractors,  a  man  named  Newey  was  killed 
on  Monday  by  a  fall  from  the  height  of  75ft., 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  girder  which  was  being 
removed. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Lockwood,  near  Huddersfield,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  week.  It  seats  700  persons,  and  cost 
£4,000.  Messrs.  John  Kirk  and  Son,  of  Hudders- 
field, were  the  architects. 

A  new  Congregational  chapel  was  opened  at 
Looe,  on  Monday  week.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a 
former  chapel,  and  is  Gothic  in  character,  and 
built  of  Liskeard  stone  with  Portland  stone,  the 
woodwork  is  varnished  pitch-pine.  It  measures 
52ft.  by  31ft.,  and  seats  190  persons  in  the  area, 
and  140  in  the  gallery.  The  cost  has  been  £1,170. 
Mr.  Snell,  of  Plymouth,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Sampson,  of  Trehane  and  Liskeard,  was  the 
builder  ;  a  stained- glass  memorial  window,  on  the 
north  side  of  chapel,  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre  and  Watson,  of  Stonehouse. 

An  iron  drinking-fountain,  erected  as  a  memorial, 
opposite  the  town  hall,  Todmorden,  was  publicly 
unveiled  on  Saturday.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of 
Glasgow,  have  executed  the  work. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Town  Council  of  Dublin 
on  Saturday  that  a  commencement  had  been  made 
with  laying  asphalte  in  the  city  pathways ;  the 
contract  had  been  taken  by  the  Mineral  Rock 
Asphalte  Company,  who  were  laying  down  the  first 
5,000  yards  of  the  material  in  Guild  and  Sherriff- 
street?. 

The  memorial  of  the  demolished  City  church  of 
St.  Antholin,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Mathews,  and 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, at  the  corner  of  Size-lane  and  Watling- 
streot,  has  just  been  completed.  Ivy  and  shrubs 
have  also  been  planted  in  the  inclosure. 


Colonel  and  Alderman  Sir  William  Anderson 
Rose,  one  of  the  senior  magistrates  of  the  City 
of  London,  died  very  suddenly  last  Thursday 
week,  from  heart-disease,  while  driving  from  his 
residence  at  Upper  Tooting  to  his  place  of 
business  at  Queenhithe.  Tho  deceased  Alder- 
man, though  only  60  years  of  age,  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time  past,  and  had  recently 
applied  for  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months  from  his  magisterial  and  civic  functions, 
on  the  imperative  advice  of  his  doctors,  who  had 
ordered  him  to  one  of  the  German  spas.  His 
almost  headstrong  tenacity  for  work  kept  him, 
however,  to  his  duties  to  the  very  last,  and  he 
died,  as  has  been  said,  while  on  his  way  to 
business  at  his  warehouse  in  the  City.  Sir 
William  Rose  was  elected  Alderman  of  the 
ward  of  Queenhithe  in  1854,  being  then  but  34 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  he  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Alderman  Kennedy.  In 
1863  he  succeeded  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt,  M.P., 
after  the  latter's  mayoralty  of  two  years,  as  Lord 
Mayor,  and  it  fell  to  his  duty  to  receive  in  the 
City  of  London  the  Princess  Alexandra  on  her 
eDtry  there  prior  to  her  marriage  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  From  1862  to  1865  he  represented 
Southampton  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Conservative  interest,  and  in  1867  he  received 
the  honour  of  Knighthood.  His  death  occasions 
much  regret  in  the  Corporation,  of  which  he  was 
an  able  and  popular  member. 

Mb.  Solomon  Alexander  Hart,  who  had  been 
a  Royal  Academician  for  upwards  of  40  years, 
expired  at  his  residence,  in  Fitzroy-square,  on 
Saturday  last,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  of  Hebrew  parentage,  and  was  born  at 
Plymouth  in  1806.  When  he  was  17  years  old 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  School  of  Painting.  After  the  usual 
probation  there  he  exhibited  a  portrait  miniature 
of  his  father,  in  1826— his  first  contribution  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy ;  and,  in  1828, 
an  oil  painting  from  his  brush,  "Instruction," 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  British  Institution. 
"The  Elevation  of  the  Law"  and  "Isaac  cf 
York  in  the  Donjon  of  Front  deBceuf"  were 
both  exhibited  in  1830,  and  the  former,  purchased 
by  the  late  Mr.  Vernon  and  added  to  his  collec- 
tion, is  now  the  property  of  the  nation.  After 
the  production,  in  1835,  of  his  "  Cceur  de  Lion 
and  the  Soldan  Saladin,"  Mr.  Hart  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  quick 
succession  he  produced,  among  other  works, 
"  Sir  Thomas  More  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  his  Father,"  "Hannah,  the  Mother  of 
Samuel,"  "  Eleanor  Sucking  the  Poison  from 
Edward's  Ann,"  and  "Henry  I.  receiving  the 
Intelligence  of  the  Shipwreck  of  his  Son."  The 
two  latter  works  are  amongst  his  best-known 
productions.  Their  appearance  secured  for  him 
the  honour  of  election  as  a  full  member  of  the 
Academy. 

Austrian  and  South  German  papers  report  the 
death,  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  Tyrolese  painter, 
George  Mader,  at  the  age  of  55.  He  began 
comparatively  late  his  artistic  studies,  having 
been  brought  up  as  a  miller,  but  his  progress 
and  success  were  very  great.  He  was  taught 
at  the  Munich  Academy,  and  by  Kaulbach  in  his 
private  school.  Later  on  he  attached  himself  to 
Schraudolf,  under  whom  and  Hellweg  he  was 
employed  on  the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Speyer.  His  chief  works  were  the  frescoes  in 
the  Brunneker  parish  -  church,  in  which  he 
displayed  considerable  originality,  and  showed  a 
greater  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art 
and  greater  fidelity  to  nature  than  most  of  the 
men  of  the  Munich  school.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  great  establishment  for  glass- 
painting  at  Innsbruck.  He  was  a  man  of  a  dry, 
unsympathetic  manner,  but  a  real  enthusiast  for 
art. 

The  eighteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Association  of  Gas  Managers  was  opened 
at  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday,  and  was  attended 
by  upwards  of  500  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Mayor  of  Birmingham, 
in  welcoming  the  guests,  said  the  restrictions 
placed  by  Parliament  upon  the  divide  ads  to  be 
paid  to  shareholders  had  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
moved the  incentive  to  invention  and  improve- 
ment.   The  secretary  reported  that  there  were 
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now  675  members  of  the  association.  The  gold 
medal  of  the  association  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Barker  for  his  paper  on  the  construction  of  gas- 
holders, the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Frank  Livesey, 
the  second  to  Mr.  Gr.  StevensoD,  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  F.  "W.  Hartley. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
the  honorary  council  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance 
Association  since  its  incorporation  in  February 
last  was  held  last  week  at  the  offices  of  the 
association,  5,  Argyll-place,  "W.  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  vice-president,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Judge  (surveyor)  made  state- 
ments as  to  the  progress  of  the  association,  and 
reported  on  the  work  that  had  been  done.  The 
property  which  had  been  placed  on  the  assurance 
register  varied  in  value  from  houses  rated  at  £60 
a  year,  in  which  the  total  fee  to  subscribers  for 
report,  supervision  of  work,  and  certificate  was 
two  guineas,  to  houses  rated  as  high  as  £700  a 
year,  with  proportionately  increased  fees.  The 
association  undertakes  the  inspection  of  the 
smallest  class  of  property,  and  no  fee  is  charged 
to  subscribers  for  a  single  house  rated  at  £20, 
while  the  fee  is  only  half  a  guinea  for  houses 
rated  at  £40.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
and  Mr.  Whichcord  spoke  in  support  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis, 
in  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  for  presiding, 
said  he  trusted  that  speculating  builders  would 
soon  recognise  the  value  of  the  certificate  of  the 
association,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
houses  certified  as  in  a  satisfactory  sanitary  con- 
dition by  the  association  would  be  of  greater 
value  in  consequence. 

On  Tuesday  the  new  railway  between  Dover 
and  Deal  was  opened.  The  line  has  been  con- 
structed jointly  by  the  South-Eastern  and 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
panies. The  new  system,  which  passes  through 
a  very  pretty  and  rich  agricultural  country,  de- 
bouches from  the  South-Eastern  Railway  at  the 
pier  at  Great- street,  Dover,  passing  over  Council- 
house  and  other  streets,  and  thence  runs  on  to 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  to 
Buckland  (north  of  Dover  Priory  Station),  where 
it  curves  off  at  a  junction  in  Crabble -meadow, 
makes  a  detour  round  the  hill  at  the  back  of 
Barton,  and  enters  Guston-tunnel  1,412  yards 
long,  at  the  rear  of  Charlton  Cemetery.  It 
emerges  again  in  a  deep  cutting  between  Guston 
and  Langdon,  and  proceeds  thence  to  Martin, 
where  there  is  a  station  (5|  miles  from  Dover  ; 
4Jmilesfrom  Deal),  convenient forSt. Margaret's, 
West  Cliffe,  Bingwould,  Sutton,  "West  and'East 
Langdon,  and  Guston.  Beyond  Martin  Station 
to  Walmer  the  line  passes  through  another  cut- 
ting. At  Walmer  is  another  station  (8  J  miles 
from  Dover  ;  H  from  Deal),  and  thence  the  line 
passes  into  the  South-Eastern  Railway  at  Deal. 
There  is  a  loop  line  at  Minster  to  facilitate  the 
direct  traffic  between  this  line  andRamsgate  and 
Margate.  General  Hutchinson  (of  the  Board  of 
Trade)  said  on  Tuesday  that  he  never  had  to  re- 
port on  a  railway  which  had  been  so  satisfactorily 
constructed  as  to  the  Dover  and  Deal  Railway. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Walker,  the  contractor,  in  respond- 
ing, referred  to  the  valuable  work  of  Messrs. 
Brady  and  Mills,  the  engineers. 

Foe  the  healthiness  of  dwellings  it  is  obviously 
an  important  question  whether  the  air  of  the 
drains,  charged  with  vapours  and  small  organisms, 
moves  upwards  or  downwards.  At  the  instance 
of  Professor  von  Pettenkofer,  Herr  von 
Rozsahegyi  has  recently  made  experiments  as  to 
this  in  the  Ludwig  and  Max  suburb  of  Munich, 
using  sometimes  vapour  of  sal-ammoniac,  some- 
times smoke  from  flames,  sometimes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  as  indicators  of  the  direction  of 
the  air-motion,  while  the  strength  of  the  draught 
was  measured  with  a  Recknagel  anemometer. 
The  principal  results  of  the  inquiry  are  these  : 
— The  motion  of  the  air  in  the  Munich  drains  is 
much  more  downwards  than  upwards.  The 
draught  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  drain-system 
is  stronger  than  in  the  upper.  Upward  currents 
occur  but  very  seldom,  and  they  are  limited  to 
very  short  portions  of  the  drains.  The  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind  has  no  marked  influence 
on  the  direction  and  velocity  of  tho  air-current 
in  drains.  The  temperature  of  the  drain-air 
was,  on  an  average  3-2°  to  5-6c  C.  lowor  than 
that  in  tho  open  air,  but  the  observed  air  move- 
ments in  tho  drains  are  not  explained  by  tin*. 
Where  house-drains  join  street-drains  tho  uir 
goes  oftenor  outwards  than  inwards,  and  thin 
partial  movement  is  also  independent  of  the 


prevailing  wind  direction.  The  out  and  in 
motion  at  such  places  is  not  constant,  but 
variable.  Through  these  junctions,  when  near 
the  houses,  an  exchange  of  air  may  occur 
between  one  house  and  another,  if  efficient 
water-traps  are  wanting.  The  predominant 
downward  air-current  appears  to  be  due  simply 
to  the  current  of  liquid  matter.  The  experi- 
ments are  to  be  repeated  in  winter,  when  the 
temperature  in  the  drains  is  higher  than  that  in 
the  open  air. 

An  artesian  well  is  now  in  course  of  sinking 
on  Providence -street  in  Boston,  U.S.A.  The 
drilling  was  begun  on  March  1,  1880.  In  eleven 
months  1,832ft.  had  been  penetrated.  The 
strata  bored  through  are  reported  to  have  been 
as  follows  : — 6ft.  gravel  filling,  40ft.  black  mud, 
90ft.  stiff  drab  clay,  7ft.  gravel,  20ft.  clay,  137ft. 
slate  rock.  At  this  depth,  300ft.,  a  stream  of 
water  was  struck  ;  700ft.  more  of  slate  ;  100ft. 
sand  rock  to  another  stream  ;  200ft.  sand  rock 
to  another  stream.  At  1,600ft.  a  bed  of  water- 
worn  gravel  was  met,  and  the  water  rose  to 
within  about  6ft.  of  the  surface,  but  fluctuated, 
sometimes  falling  to  40ft.  At  1,800ft.  the 
water  rose  from  3  to  20ft.  of  the  surface.  A 
6ft.  stratum  of  limestone  was  next  encountered, 
underlying  which  was  granite,  through  which 
the  drilling  was  proceeding  at  the  last  accounts. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK 

Tcksday. — "  Greek  Sculpture."  By  Dr.  Charles  Wald- 
stein.  Demonstration  to  students  of 
Kind's  College  in  Sculpture  Galleries  of 
British  Museum.   4  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Archaeological  Institute  of  London  and 
Middlesex.  Annual  meeting  at  the  Guild- 
hall, EC. 

Thursday.— Society  for  the  Fine  Arts.  Conversazione. 
Saturday. — St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  Afternoon 
excursion  to  Bainham  and  East  Ham. 


Barnby,  near  Beccles.— For  erection  of  Wesleyan 
Chapel  and  School.  Mr.  E.  Goff,  Lowestoft,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  ;— 


Lamplougrh's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing', 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  theworld.and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.   Use  no  substitute  — f  Advt.  1 

Holloway's  Ointment. — This  unguent  may  he 
rubbed  into  the  system,  so  as  to  reach  any  internal  complaint. 
By  this  means  it  cures  sores  or  ulcers  in  the  throat,  stomach, 
liver,  spine,  or  other  parts.  It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  bad 
legs,  bad  breasts,  contracted  or  stiff  joints,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  all  skin  diseases. 


WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Inveraet. — A  number  of  the  stone-dressers  at 
Furnace  and  Crarae  Granite  Quarries,  Lochfyne- 
side,  near  Inverary,  have  left  work.  They  demand 
lOd.  on  the  ton  of  dressed  stone,  deducted  from 
them  some  time  ago,  but  this  was  refused. 


McLACHLAN  &  SONS,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Bepairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatien  to 

CHARLES  TBASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ihninster,  Somerset. 
—[Advt.] 

B  A  TH    STON E  . 

BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  FOE  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE, 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  BEAUTY  OF  APPEARANCE 
FOR  INTERIOR  WORK. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXV.)  [Advt. 


Amount 
allowed  for 
30,000  bricks. 

FuU 
Tender. 

_ 

Youngs  ...      ...  in 

£45 

o 

q 

£764 

0 

VTatson  ...      ...  ... 

63 

0 

0 

728 

0 

0 

Kemp     ...       ..,  ... 

42 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

Beckett,  G.  W  

37 

10 

0 

689 

10 

o 

Brock   

57 

0 

0 

687 

0 

0 

Bly   

37 

10 

0 

670 

0 

0 

Pipe   

37 

10 

0 

608 

0 

0 

Holsworth  and  Son  ... 

48 

0 

0 

649 

0 

0 

Ludkin  and  Son 

48 

0 

0 

618 

10 

0 

Beckett  and  Mason  ... 

595 

12 

0 

Lockwood  and  Cutler... 

42 

0 

0 

593 

0 

0 

Calver   ... 

50 

0 

0 

592 

0 

0 

Hindes  ;. 

40 

0 

0 

558 

18 

c 

Dunn  &  Cutler.Beccles* 

37 

to 

0 

514 

0 

0 

Cupps  and  Colby 

42 

0 

0 

494 

0 

0 

TENDERS. 

•.*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender— it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 

Berhondsey. — For  tho  erection  of  a  drying-shed  and 
workshop,  Millstream  -  road,  Dockhead,  for  Mr.  D. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  E.  Cross,  6,  Bermondsey-squarc,  S.E., 
architect  :  — 

Ayton    £282  12  0 

Bullera   280   0  0 

Brockwell  and  Son    249  10  0 

Well*,  B.  ^accepted)   239  0  0 


•Accepted. 

Brighouse,  Halifax.— For  the  supply  of  20  tons  of 
4in.  gas-pipes,  and  ten  tons  each  of  3in.  gas-  and  water- 
pipes,  for  the  local  board :  — 

Bailey,  E.  and  W.  H.,  Bradford  (accepted). 

Bromley. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Grave 
Maurice  public-house,  Saint  Leonard's-road,  Bromley, 
E.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  and  Aldwinckle,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Outhwaite    £2,290  0  0 

Moyle   2,210  0  0 

Bangs   2,165  0  0 

Cox    2,130  0  0 

Greenwood    2,099  0  0 

Hearle   2,093  0  0 

Beale   2,049  0  0 

Shurmur  (accepted)   1,980  0  0 

Cambebwell.— For  rebuilding  premises,  Nos.  168  and 
170,  Camberwell » road.  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence, 
architects.   Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Biddett  :— 

Conder   £2,285  0  0 

Patman  and  Fotheringham       ...  2,155  0  0 

Stimpson  and  Co   2,126  0  0 

Boyce   1,974  0  0 

Tyerman  (accepted)   1,935  0  0 

Cambridge. — For  painting  the  Corn  Exchange  : — 
Pleasance,  A.  W.,  Willow-walk   ...    £139  0 
Eooke,  H.,  Willow-walk    91  10 


Pawlett,  J.  C,  Shelly-row   89  10 

Greef,  L.,  King's-parade    86  17 

Leach,  M.  N.,  Eden-street   79  10 

Lever,  G.,  Prospect-row    63  15 

Flack,  G.  &  Sons,  Park-st.  (accepted)     44  0 
Copping,  E.,  Earl-street  (no  amount). 

City  of  London.— For  the  reparation  and  cleansing  of 
the  sewers,  for  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Mr. 
W.  Haywood,  engineer  :— 

Anderson,  W.   at  scheduled  prices. 

Keble  2J  per  cent,  below. 

Stubbs  4       „  „ 

Perry  and  Co  10  and  11      „  „ 

Ford  and  Everett   15      ,,  „ 

Mowlem  and  Co.  (accepted)  17      „  „ 

Coventry.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  coffee  tavern  in 
Ford-street,  Coventry,  for  the  Coventry  Coffee  Tavern 
Company  (Limited).  Messrs.  George  and  Isaac,  Steane, 
architects  :— 

Marriott,  J.,  Coventry    £1,747  0  0 

Smith,  E.,  Kenilworth    1,625  0  0 

Haywood,  C,  Junr.,  Coventry  ...  1,400  0  0 

Worwood,  J.,  Coventry  (accepted)  1,397  0  0 

Dabley  Dale,  Derbyshibe.— For  the  erection  of  a 
pair  of  semi-detached  cottages  for  Mr.  Thos.  Holmes. 
Mr.  Jno.  Nuttall,  architect.  Accepted  tenders  :— 

Masonry,  &c. :— Wragg,  J.,  Matlock. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,  &c.  :— Bowler,  T.,  Darley  Dale. 
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Fctlham.— For  business  premises,  for  Mr.  Asborn.  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Maxwell  Bros                          ...  £1,937  0  « 

Allaid,  A.  G   1,707  6  .0 

Burman    1,570  0  0 

Tyerman    1,537  0  0 

Castle,  W.  H   1,341  0  0 


June  17,  1881. 
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Gim.DFonD.— For  alterations  and  reparations  to  Mount 
House,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  and  Peak,  archi- 
tects :  — 

General       *r™  u  

additions  and   ^7?  7 
repairs.         ln  tront- 
Mitchell  Bros  ,  Shalford  ...     £733   0   0    £150   0  0 
Martin,  Wells   and  Co., 

Aldenshot   650   0  0      135   0  0 

Pink,  Milford  (accepted)...      635   0   0      118  0  0 

Clark,  Guildford   530   0   0      125   0  0 

Oarnett  &  Mills,  Guildford      527   0   0      122   0  0 

Guildford. — For  works  in  the  re-making  and  draining 
roadways,  for  the  Guildford  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  H.  Peak,  surveyor  :— 

Cheselden-  Hunter-  Brodie- 
road.        road.  road. 

Pink,  Milford  £246   3   0  £195  19    0  £213  12  0 

Patrick,  Guildford     ...   210  19   0   160  0   0   195  10  0 
Martin,  Wells  and  Co., 
Aldershot  (accepted)    170  0  0   135  0  0   155  0  0 

Loxdon.— For  redecorating  at  32,  King^street,  Cheap- 
side,  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Gilbert.  Mr.  T.  P.  Ashby,  archi- 
tect :— 

Attwood  (accepted)    £73   0  0 

London.— For  the  erection  of  offices,  St.  Swithin's-lane, 
E.C.,  for  Mr.  G.  T.  Powell.  Mr.  William  Nimble,  archi- 
tect;— 

Colls  and  Sons    £22,8S2   0  0 

King  and  Co   22,650   0  0 

Laurence    22,474   0  0 

Brass   22,185   0  0 

Scrivener    21,860   0  0 

Ashby  and  Horner   21,500   0  0 

Morter    20,340   0  0 

Luddenden  Foot.— For  painting  the  new  bridge,  for 
the  local  board.  Messrs.  Utley  and  Gray,  Halifax,  archi- 
tects and  engineers  :  — 

Wrigley,  Hebden-bridge  (accepted)       £38  10  0 
I  Two  other  tenders  at  £90  and  £48  received.] 

Matlock  Bank.— For  a  house,  &c,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Crowder  Mr.  Jno.  Nuttall,  architect.  Accepted  ten- 
ders:— 

Masonry,  &c.:— Wall,  J.,  Matlock. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner.  &c. ;— Statham,  Herbert,  Matlock. 

•  Matlock  Bridge. — For  the  erection  of   house  and 
workshop  for  Mr.  Jas.  Thompson.   Mr.  Jno.  Nuttall, 
Matlock  Bridge,  architect.   Accepted  tenders  :  — 
Masonry,  &c.  : — Askew,  W.  B.,  Matlock. 
Carpenters,  Joiners,  &c,  work  : — Knowles,  W.,  Matlock 
Bank. 

North  Woolwich.— For  the  erection  of  nine  shops  at 
Silvertown,  for  Mr.  J.  Binder.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  Wool 
Exchange,  Coleman-street,  E.C.,  architect : — 

Watson  and  Dennett,  Dulwich  ...  £3,561  0  0 
Parrish,  J.,  Stepney   3,530  0  0 


North  Woolwich.— For  the  erection  of  three  cottages 
at  Silvertown,  for  Mr.  J.  Biuder.  Mr.  It.  Peters,  archi- 
tect :  — 

Watson  and  Dennett,  Dulwich     ...     £745   0  0 

Parrish,  J.,  StepDey   GOO   0  0 

Plymouth.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  26, 
Portland-square,  Plymouth,  for  Mr.  G.  It.  Barrett.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Suell,  architect  : — 

Berry,  J.  P.    £155   0  0 

Ham,  J   152   0  0 

Palk,  W   123   0  0 

Foot,  1   115   0  0 

Lethbridge  and  May  (accepted)     ...      105  0  0 
Plymouth.— For  alterations  and  sanitary  improvements 
to  the  Plymouth  Workhouse,  for  the  Plymouth  Board  of 
Guardians.   Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  architect  :  — 

Martin,  W.  N   £558   0  0 

Palk  and  Partridge    478  0  0 

Harley,  T   450   0  0 

Stanlake,  R   430   0  0 

Lethbridge  and  May  (accepted)     ...      409   0  0 
Redruth.— For  clearing  the  site  of  the  proposed  new 
church.    Messrs.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Westminster,  and  J. 
Hicks,  Redruth,  architects: — 

Thomas,  J.  (accepted)." 
Sevenoaks.— For  new  brewery  and  machinery,  plant, 
fee.,  at  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  J.  8.  Bligh.    Mr.  W.  Brad- 
ford, 40,  King  William  -  street,  London,  E.  C.,  archi- 
tect :— 

Building :  — 

Punnett,  G.  and  Sons    £2,776  0  0 

Durtnell,  R   2,550   0  0 

Willicombe  and  Oakley    2.550   0  0 

Wallis  and  Clements    2,494   0  0 

Wood,  J.  and  Sons   2,398   0  0 

Vaughan,  E   2,379   0  0 

Naylar,  J.  G.  and  Son    2,353   0  0 

Callund,  T.  and  Son  (accepted)  ...      2,260   0  0 
Millwright  and  Engineer  : — 

Shears  and  Sons     '   775  0  0 

Pontifex,  H.  and  Son   712  0  0 

Bennett  and  Sons    703   0  0 

Reed  and  Son   685  0  0 

Ramsden  and  Son    646   0  0 

Worssam  and  Son  (accepted)        ...      640   0  0 
Coppersmith  and  Pipe  Work  :— 

Pontifex,  C.  and  Sons    694  0  0 

Reed  and  Son   660  0  0 

Ramsden  and  Son    565  15  0 

Pontifex,  H.  and  Sons    537   0  0 

Shears  and  Sons    536  0  0 

Bennett  and  Sons    530   0  0 

Worssam  and  Son  (accepted)       ...      499  0  0 
Back  work  ;— 

Shears  and  Sons    152  0  0 

Pontifex,  C.  and  Sons    Ill   0  0 

Pontifex,  H.  and  Sons    105   0  0 

Bennett  and  Sons    103   0  0 

Ramsden  and  Son  (accepted)       ...       88  14  0 


Stratford  -  rrov  -  Avow.  —  For  erection  of  chapel, 
mortuary,  custodian's  lodge,  boundary-will,  &c,  at  the 
cemetery  for  the  corporation  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Allen,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architect  :  — 

Jones,  D.  C.  and  Co. 

Millward   

Attwood,  H  

Davis  

Watson,  O  

Kennard,  E.  T  

Lissaman,  W  

Kibler,  J  

Roberts,  J.  and  Sons 

Whateley,  O  

Wilkinson,  T.   

Robbins,  W  

Compton,  J  

Tomes,  E  

Green,  W.  and  Son  ... 

Cox  and  Kings   

Bennett,  W.  T  

Burden,  H.  and  C.  (accepted) 

Soutiiwark.— For  alterations  to  the  Coach  and  Horses 

public-house,  83,  Long-lane,  Borough,  for  Mr.  G.  1'.. 
Dawes.   Mr.  G.  Judge,  architect  :  — 

Everitt,  H   £479   0  0 

Shepherd,  W   420   0  0 

Axford,  J.  B   415   0  0 

Green,  T.  L   377   0  0 

Hoare,  J.  and  Son  (accepted)       ...  364  0  0 

Kipps,  S.    230   0  0 

Westboubne  Grove.— For  new  shop-front  and  fltting3 
at  5,  Westbourne  Grove,  W.,  for  the  Don  Association  of 
Woollen  Manufacturers  ;  — 


£2,151 

0 

0 

1,905 

0 

0 

1,835 

0 

0 

1,740 

0 

0 

1,715 

0 

0 

1,698 

0 

0 

1,675 

0 

0 

1,654 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,590 

0 

0 

1,588 

0 

0 

1,579 

0 

0 

1,5.50 

0 

0 

1,530 

0 

0 

1,522 

7 

0 

1,490 

0 

0 

1,419 

0 

0 

1,380 

0 

0 

Jeffreys  

Sage   

Emery   

Drew  and  Cadman 


£860  12  0 

805   0  O 

633   0  0 

627    0  0 


BEST   BATH  STONE. 

Wesfwood  Ground,  Box  Ground, 
Gombe  Down,  Gorsham  Down, 
and  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO..LIMITED, 

CORSHAM",  WILTS. 


FLETCHER'S  PATENT 

METAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PUTTY, 

FOR  GLAZING  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

PLAIN   ZINC       "  SUBSTITUTE,"    Prepared  for  Fixing  on  Both  Sides  of  Bar    From  lfd.  Per  Foot  Run. 

,,        COPPER  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,    „     3d.  ,, 

ACCORDING  TO   QUANTITY  REQUIRED. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES,  &  Co,  Ltd.,  13a,  Great  George  St,  Westminster. 


TILE  WORKS, 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE, 

TO  BE  SOLD,  AS  A  GOING  CONCERN, 

A  FIVE-OVEN  BLUE  AND  RED 
TILE  AND  BRICK  WORKS, 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Potteries,  in 

A   FIRST-CLASS  POSITION   FOR  LOCAL 
AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Being  on  the  side  of  the  Canal,  and  having  a  iding 
direct  into  the  Works. 

The  quality  of  the  Marl  is  equal  to  any  in  North  Staffordshire, 
and  there  is  sufficient  Land  included  in  the  Lease  to  largely 
extend  the  bu9inc*s  if  desired. 

Apply  to  F.  G.( 
Adcertiscr  office,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


THE  AYLESFORD  POTTERY  COM- 
PANY  are  prepared  to  supply  GAULT  BRICKS,  ROOF- 
INO.and  RIDfiK  TILES  fplair  and  ornamental,  red  ai.d  dark), 
SALT  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES,  CHIMNEY 
POTS,  AGRICULTURAL  PIPES,  &c.  in  Trucks  at  Aylesford 
Station  (S.  E.R.I,  or  in  Barges  at  the  Works. 

For  Prices,  &c,  apply  to  THOMAS  8TANFIELD,  Aylesford 
Pottery  Company,  158  York-road,  Lambeth  ;  or  to  JOSEPH 
H AMULET,  at  the  Works.  Aylesford.  near  Maidstone.  Kent. 

DECORATIVE  ART  EXHIBITION 
at  the  New  Galleries,  103,  New  Bond-street.  Admission 
Is.,  Season  Tickets,  5s. 

THE   CITY    OF  LONDON  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited).  Head  Office  :  101, 
Cheapslde,  E  C. 

Capital,  tl/jOO.OOO.  Paid  op,  £100,000.  Claims  promptly  settled. 

ALDEKM\N  HENRY  E.  KNIGHT,  Chairman. 
L.  C.  PHILLIPS,  General  Manager. 


PERSPECTIVES  for  PUBLICATI  ON, 

JL  &c,  in  Pen-and-ink,  well  and  rapidly  executed.  Reference 
to  published  drawings.  Terms  very  reasonable. — KAPPA,  15, 
South  Mol ton- street,  London,  W.  

AN    ARCHITECT,    a  Well-known 

IX  "  Pen-and-ink  "  Man  fan  Academy  Exhibitor),  is  prepared 
to  EXECUTE  PERSPECTIVES  at  moderate  terms.  Also  designs, 
details,  &c. — SUB  ROSA,  30,  Maiden  lane,  Strand,  W.C. 


QUANTITIES  ACCURATELY  PRE- 
PARED,  "Works  and  Variations  Measured,  and  Disputed 
Accounts  adjusted,  by  an  experienced  Builder's  Surveyor.— 
Address,  Mr.  J.  SaROEANT,  8,  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster 


rpHE  LONDON  DRAWING  OFFICE, 

I  No.  98,  London  Wall,  E.  C.  For  the  execution  of  high-class 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMANSHIP,  Perspectives  Out- 
lined, etched,  or  coloured  ;  Designs  ;  Detail  and  "Working  Drawings, 
Tracings,  &c.;on  moderate  terms.  Etchings  for  Photo- lithography. 
Competition  work.    Manager,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lloyd.   Pupils  required. 


PERSPECTIVES  in  Pen  and  Ink,  and 
other  Drawings  made  at  moderate  charges. — J.  G  BUCKLB, 

architect,  10.  Ad.mi  street.  Adelohi.  W.C  


PERSPECTIVES  and  other  DRAW- 
INGS  made,  coloured,  etched,  or  finished  in  any  style,  on 


MANCHESTER  and  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. — Drawings  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Quantities  taken  off,  works  measured  up,  and  accounts  adjusted. 
Surveys  and  Levelling.— CHARLES  F.  CRAPP,  Architect  and 
Surveyor,  65,  Market-street,  Manchester.  


FULHAM  INFIRMARY  OOMPETI- 
TION.— Tf>  COMPETITORS.-A  SPECIALIST  at  this 
class  of  work,  with  20  years'  experience,  offers  Material  and 
Confidential  Assistance.  Own  residence.— EXPERIENTIA,  45, 
Albion-grove.  Barnsbury,  N. 


rj^O  MANUFACTURERS  —HEDGES' 


_  ATBNT  TREADS  for  STAIRS. — ThP  Patentee  is  willing 
to  enter  into  NEGOTIATIONS  for  the  MANUFACTURE  of  the 
above  STEPS. — Address,  by  letter  only,  to  HUBERT  HEDGES. 
12,  British-street,  Bow  road,  London,  E. 


WEST  COMBE  PARK  ESTATE, 
Blackheath  (roads  and  sewers  made,  20  minutes  from 
Cannon-street].— 100  acres  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  to  be  LET  or 
SOLD,  in  large  or  small  plots,  according  to  situation.  Railway 
Station  on  the  property.  Advauces  made. — For  plans  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  S.  ED.MESTON,  42,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  ISAACS  and  FLORENCE,  3.  Verulam- 
buildings,  Gray  s  Inn,  W  C.  ;  WILLIAM  BRISTOW,  Esc.., 
Solicitor,  Greenwich  ;  or  to  Mr.  Z.  PARKES,  at  the  Estate 
Oflice,  near  the  West  Combe  Park  Station. 


QPLENDID  BUILDING  SITES  to  be 

rO  LET  at  Bcckenham,  Forest  Hill,  Seven  Sisters-road,  New 
Southgate,  and  Tulse  Hill.— Apply  to  T.  S.  ARCHER,  2,  Gres- 
ham-buildings,  E.C.  


TO  LET,  for  Building,  LAND,  fronting 
to  main  thoroughfare,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofKing's- 
cross,  in  close  proximity  to  the  London  and  North  Western, 
Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways,  where  shops  and 
artisans'  dwellings  are  much  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  Spender, 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  E.C.  


BUILDING  LAND.— To  be  LET  or 
SOLD,  the  HIGHFIELD  PARK  ESTATE,  Winchmore 
Hill,  Entield;rail  25  minutes'  from  Broad-street  orMoorgate, 
40  acree,  splendidly  timbered,  three  roads,  sewers,  gas.  and  water 
supply.  Adapted  for  good  residences.— Applv  to  Messrs.  MAR- 
CHAND,  PURVIS,  and  Co.,  9.  George-yard,  Lombard-street. 


REQUIRED  Immediately,  a  pair  of 
Second-hand  STONE  SAWING  FRAMES,  *ith  Recipro- 
cating Saws,  to  saw  blocks  not  less  than  12ft.  by  8ft.  by  8ft. 
Direct  action  preferred.  The  whole  must  be  in  thoroughly  (tood 
working  condition. — Applv.  stating  full  particulars  and  lowest 
price  required,  to  Messrs.  KIRK  and  RANDALL,  'Warren  Lane 
Works,  Woolwich.   


UILDFORD.— FREEHOLD  SITES 


pi 

\JT  for  Gentlemen  s  Residences  to  be  SOLD  or  LET  on  Build- 
in-  Lease,  as  a  whole  or  in  plots  of  from  2J  acres,  a  choice 
ESTATE  of  from  40  to  50  acres  of  well-timbered  land,  within  one 
mile  of  the  station.  The  land  possesses  a  frontage  to  the  high 
road,  is  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  wood,  slopes  to  the  sonth, 
and  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  neignbouring  country.— 
Mpssts.  DRE"\VITT  and  HON,  Guildford;  and  Messrs/Debenham, 
Tewson,  Farmer,  and  Bridgewater,  SO,  Cheapside. 
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WANTED. 


A  RCHITEOTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

,LA.  MAN.  disengaged  after  2  each  day ,  desires  WORK,  home 
or  employer's  ;  perspectives  ;  very  moderate  terms.— C,  Hurley's, 
188,  Aldersgate  street. 


ARCHITECT    and    Surveyor's  Ira- 
prover  desires  ENGAGEMENT  in  London.    Salary  not  so 
much  an  ot'j^ct  as  improvement.    Excellent  reference*  Riven- 


A  SSISTANCE    (Is.    6d.    per  hour 

IX  occasional,  via  post),  by  first-class  practical  Designer  and 
Draughtsman;  13  years'  experience.  Contract,  detail,  and  per- 
spective drawings,  specifications,  quantities,  &c  — "  ARCHI- 
TECT," 5,  Great  James-street,  W.C.  

ASSISTANT  (Architect's)  desires  a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Working  and  detail  drawings  sur- 
veying, perspective,  &c.  Excellent  references.  Terms  £2  at.  per 
week. — X.,  Newsagents,  52*.,  Southgate-roud.  N. 

ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Purveyor's 
General)  Wants  HE- ENGAGEMENT  at  once.  Working 
Drawings.  Quantities.  Measuring  up,  Superintendence,  &c. — 
ALPHA,  39.  Market-place,  Leicester.  

A  SSISTANT  WANTED.— A  Neat  and 

Rapid  DRAUGHTSMAN  Required  for  a  few  weeks.— 
Apply,  bv  letter  only,  with  references  and  testimonials,  to  H.  T. 
Q RADON.  Architect,  Durham.  

ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor's) 
DISENGAGED;  14  years'  experience.  Details.  Quanti 
ties,  Surveying,  Superintendence  of  works.— J.,  146,  Belgrave- 
gate,  Leicester.  

ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor's) 
desires  ENGAGEMENT  in  or  about  London.  "Well  up  in 
working  drawings,  details,  &c.  .  quantities  and  specifications 
Excellent  references.  lerms  moderate.— Address,  S.,  Messrs. 
Brown,  Advertising  Agents,  4,  Little  George-street,  Westminster 
Abbey. 


A 


N    ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT, 

who  has  been  in  his  present  situation  8  years,  desires  EM- 
PLOYMENT either  as  Architect's  or  Builder's  Clerk.  Good 
draughtsman,  and  used  to  quantities,  measuring,  &c.  Age  26. 
Salary  25s.  per  week.— Apply,  F.  P.,  32,  Lvpiatt-street,  'livoli, 
Cheltenham. 


TM PROVER  (Architect  and  Surveyor's) 

JL  Requires  a  SITUATION  ;  6  years'  experience  ;  good  refer- 
ence ;  aged  20.— M.  WEBB,  23,  Grantley-street,  Grantham. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (Architect  and 

fj  Surveyor's)  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  August  1st,  ia  a 
London  office.  Is  a  good  draughtsman,  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
quantities  and  surveying.  First-cla«s  references.— W.  ROUSE, 
Selsley  Villa,  Grange  road.  Ealing.  W.  

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (Architect  and 

fj  Surveyor's)  desires  RE-ENGAGEMENT;  well  up  in 
general  office  routine.  Perspective,  Quantities,  Specifications.  &c. 
Salary  moderate.— Address,  H.  A.,  Florence  Villa,  Humberstone 
road,  Leicester.  

JUNIOR   ASSISTANT  REQUIRED 

^/  in  Architect  and  Land  Agent's  office. — Reference  and  terms 
to  EDWARD  FRYRR.  Albert-street,  Derby.  ____ 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (22),  just  out 

of  articles,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  London  Archi- 
tect's Office.  Geometrical,  working,  and  detail  drawings. 
Exterior  and  interior  perspectives.— CHAS.  K.  SIMPfcON, 
Sleights  Whitby.  

TO  ARCHITECTS.— A  Young  Man 
(just  completed  his  articles)  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT 
as  Junior  Assistant ;  is  a  good  draughtsman,  and  has  a  knowledge 
of  Quantities  and  Surveying;  good  references.— App  y,  A.  B.,  2, 
Town  Bank-terrace,  Ulverston. 

0  ARCHITECTS.— A  Gentleman, 

age  21,  with  8  years'  experience,  wishes  to  meet  with  an 
architect  requiring  a  Designing  DRAUGHTSMAN  or  Working 
Partner.  London  and  Provincial  references  and  testimonials. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  Wybourne,  Southtown-road,  Great  Yar- 
mouth.  

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
&c— Builder  of  capital  and  repute  will  give  a  liberal  Bonus 
to  anyone  who  will  enable  him  to  Tender  for  Architects'  Con- 
tracts, or  introduce  him  Work  (directly  or  indirectly,  private  or 
competition).  Strictest  secrecy  observed.— By  letter  only  to  S., 
114,  Fcrndale  road,  Clapham,  S.W.  

TO  ARCHITECTS.— A  Young  Gen- 
tleman  with  five  years*  experience  in  an  architect's  office, 
who  has  been  in  receipt  of  £100  per  annum,  is  desirou.9  of  obtain- 
ing a  fITU ATION  in  a  first-class   London   architect's  office. 
-  Would  willingly  give  first  six  months.  Is  well  up  in  working  and 

*  j^^detail  drawing,  surveying,  levelling,  &c.    Has  a  fair  knowledge 
~  oT  quantities  and  perspective  ;  good  references.— Apply,  L.,  Yew- 
Tree  Lawn,  Hard wicke,  Gloucester, 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  in  Clerk 
of  Works' Office,  one  from  surveyor's  or  builder's  office 
preferred  ;  must  be  proficient  in  book-keeping,  dissecting 
accounts,  &c  Salary  to  commence  at  £60  per  annum.— Apply  to 
Mr.  WM.  RHIND,  Engleflcld,  Reading, 


T 


A  PPRENTICE  WANTED  as  a  Grainer 

li.  and  House  Decorator.— H.  A.  Chillingsworth,  Triangle, 
Man-  Htreet,  Hackney.  

RT  DECORATOR  and  Designer  re- 

quires  a  RE-ENGAGEMENT  ;  formerly  with  a  Iiond- 
strect  Hrm  — J.,  31,  Lnndteer-road,  Holloway,  N.  

BUILDER'S  CLERK  WANTED,  one 
who  is  able  to  measure, take  off  quanti  ties,and  keep  accounts  ; 
good  draughtsman.  Reference!  required.  State  salary  —Apply 
to  JAM  KH  L02VQ-LEY,  Turner's-lull  SUMCX. 


A 


pABINET  MAKER  WANTS  WORK 

\J  at  c»d.— Hy  letter  only,  H.,  Myddelton  House,  Myddlcton- 
street.  E.G. 


CABINET  MAKER.— WANTED,  a 

\J  SITUATION  la  town  or  country.— II.  J.,  3,  Park-;oud.  E. 
Dereham,  Norfolk. 


pARPENTER  and  JOINER.— Youth 

\_J  Wants  JOB  as  Improver;  4  years  at  the  trade.— H.  C,  1, 
Cromwell-terrace,  Warwick-road,  Kensington. 


/CARPENTER'S  ASSISTANT  or  IM- 

\_J  PROVER. -WANTED,  a  SITUATION  ;  own  tools.-F.  H., 
7.  Popham-rorifl,  Islington. 

PARPENTER. —  Respectable  Young 

\_J  Man  from  the  country  WANTS  WORK  ;  6  years'  expeii- 
ence ;  shop  or  building;  wages  7d.  an  hour. — H.  S.,  Windsor 
Castle,  Albert-gate,  Knlghtabriage.  

PARPENTER  and  JOINER.— Young 

\_y  Man  WANTS  JOB;  wages  moderate.— C.  S.,  16, Freau- 
street,  R'uel-road,  Bermondaey,  S.E.  

pARPENTERS    and  JOINERS.— 

\J  Young  Man  WANTS  JOB  at  Bench  ;  6Jd.  hour.-E.  B.,  51, 
Tracy- street.  Kennine ton -road. 


pARPENTER  (good)  WANTS  a  JOB  ; 

\_J  well  up  in  all  branches;  good  staircase  hand;  can  take 
charge  ot  shop;  quick  and  energetic;  wages  bid.— C.  H.,  18, 
Cardington-street,  Euston-square,  N.W. 


pARPENTER.— Young  Man,  of  good 

experience  in  London  and  provinces,  steady  and  ener- 
getic, wishes  JOB  in  the  country  for  the  summer.  Capable  of 
taking  lead,  fhop  or  outside.— Address,  CARPENTER,  38, 
Nicholas-street,  New  North-road,  N.  

CARPENTER.— Good  General  Jobbing 
Hand  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT.— Address,  CARPE  NTER, 
,  Liverpool-road,  N.  


pARPENTER   or  HANDY-MAN.- 

V  )  Young  Man  WANTS  SITUATION  ;  warehouse  or  shop. - 
A.  T.,  11,  Healy-street,  Camden  Town. 


pARPENTERS     and  JOINERS.— 

\J  SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  Young  Man,  age  20,  as  Im- 
prover to  above. — G.  T.,  97,Marlborough-road,  Chelsea. 


FOREMAN  OF  MASONS  WANTED  ; 
must  be  competent  to  Bet  out,  and  used  to  general  work. 
Constant  job  to  a  suitable  man. — Apply,  by  letter  only  in  first 
place,  to  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  CREW,  Masons,  Cumberland 
Market.  N.W. 


G 


AS,  Bells,  Hot- water  Fitter.  — SITUA- 

TION  required  by  Young  Man.  Town  or  country.— A.  G. 
Westhourne  Park-road,  Paddington,  W. 


PAS  FITTING,   BeUs,  Zinc  Work, 

VjT  Painting,  Sc.— EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  ;  own  tools  — 
Address,  G.  8..  17.  Tothill- street,  Westminster. 


G 


AS  and  Hot-water  Hand  WANTS 

J  OB. — Address.  G. .  88,  Portland-  place  North.  Claphara  road 


P  AS,  Locks,  Bells,  Hot- water,  Smith, 

VJT  &c,  WANTS  a  SITUATION;  good  reference.— J.  B.,  18, 
Jrerc  street.  Battersea.  S.W. 


P  AS,  Water,  Locks,  Forge,  Stoves,  &c. 

\JC  —General  Jobbing  Hand  WANTS  JOB.— SMITH,  13, 
Milton-court-road,  New  Cross. 


p  ENERAL  WORKING  FOREMAN 

\JT  seeks  RE- ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  country.  Thoroughly 
competent,  and  good  manager,  carpenter  and  joiner  ;  steady  and 
energetic.  First  class  references  from  last  employer. — Addrees, 
G.  F  ,  11 ,  Weston-street,  Pentonvill^-road. 


p  ENERAL  FOREMAN  WANTS  a 

\JT  JOB  ;  tewn  or  country  ;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
bi  anches  of  the  building  trade  ;  carpenter  and  joiner  ;  first-class 
reference  from  late  employer.  Wages  moderate.— P.  D.,  239, 
Lower-road,  Rotherhithe. 


p  ENERAL  FOREMAN  WANTS  BE- 

\JC  ENGAGEMENT,  Thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches. 
Energetic,  steady,  and  good  manager  of  men.  Carpenter  and 
joiner.  Good  references.— G.  L.,14,  Mildmay- street,  Ball's- pond,  N. 

HANDY- MAN.  —  SITUATION 
WANTED  by  .a  respectable  married  Man  as  General 
House  Repairer  in  all  its  branches. — R.  W.,  12S,  Hamp.tead- 
road,  N.W. 


HANDY-MAN  (Good),  Gas  Fitter, 
Bellhaneer,  Plumber,  Painter,  Paperhanger,  general 
house  repairs,  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT. — F.,  4,  Railway-place, 
York-road,  Commercial  road.E.  


HANDY-MAN  (experienced). — EM- 
PLOYMENT  WANTED.  General  repairs,  garden,  farm, 
&C.  Good  reference.— Address,  H.  A.  M.,  6,  Cottage  lane-mews, 
Highgate-road,  N.  


TMPR0VER8  WANTED,  for  Civil  and 

I  Mechanical  engineering  drawing  ;  also  for  estate  agency, 
surveying,  and  practical  building  construction.  Small  premium 
required  —Apply,  by  letter,  or  personally,  at  10  a  m.,  any  day,  to 
Messrs.  JACKSON  and  DU  SaUTOY,  1,  Motcomb-street,  Bel- 
grave-square,  S.W.  

PAINTER  and  GLAZIER,  &c,  on  an 
estate,  or  constant  employment.— C.  FRIZEL,  36,  Telferd- 
roud,  North  Kensington,  W.  


PAINTER  — Wanted,  by  a  respectable 
young  man,  a  JOB  ;  a  permanency  preferred  ;  is  a  good 
brush  hand  ;  2  vear«  and  C  months  In  last  employ.— Address,  E. 
n.,  93,  Castle-road,  Kentish  Town, London.  


PAINTER     and  HANDY-MAN.— 
SITUATION  WANTED  on  estate  or  otherwise;  wages 
moderate  ;  age  30.— W.,  60,  Limerston-street,  Fulham-road. 


PAINTING,    &c — JOB  WANTED, 

\_  piecework,  by  2  men,  many  years'  experience. — K.,  G9, 
Lan gpourn e- buildings.  Finnbury-  


PLUMBER  (Good)  WANTS  a  JOB.- 

JT     T.  L„  178,  Rolls-road,  Old  Kent- road.  


PLUMBER   (Good)   WANTS  JOB; 

I_  well  up  in  new  or  jobbing  work  ;  8£d,— G.,  1 ,  Evelyn- place, 
Victoria  road,  Dcptford. 


PLUMBING,     &c— SITUATION  as 

A       Improver  WANTED  by  Young  Man. — J.  T,  1,  Willow - 

walk.  II ford,  E.  


REQUIRED,  the  SERVICES  of  a 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  for  a  few  months,  accustomed  to  the 
Construction  of  Sewers  and  Roads.— Apply  in  writing,  stating 
salary   required,    to   Z.,  Vernuu's   Library,   Lamb's  Conduit - 

atreet,  w.-:. 


QHOP  or    GENERAL  FOREMAN 

k"j  wants  ENGAGEMENT.  Competent  to  take  full  charge 
of  shop  or  buildirg— E.  ROBBINS,  13,  Lower  Sull'ord-street, 
Wolverhampton. 

GTAIRS  or  RAILS  WANTED ;  first- 

class,  day,  or  piecework,  or  Leading  Hand  in  Shop,  town 
o  cnuntrt.— GBO,  LKBDHAM.  11,  Holland- street,  Kensinaton. 


S 


QTEAM  HEATING.— MATHER  and 

ARMSTRONG,  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  furnish  PLANS  and 
ESTIMATES  of  their  System  of  Warmina  by  Steam.  Economy 
and  durability  insured.  Radiators  and  Fittings  supplied.  Re- 
ferences and  advantages  see  pamphlet. 

T.     LEONAED,  SHOREDITCH, 

MIDDLESEX. 
ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR. 
The  Vestry  of  the  above  Parish  is  about  to  APPOINT  an 
ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR.  He  must  be  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  40,  and  have  bad  experience  ia  road  making  (Macadam  and 
Cube'),  and  the  construction  and  working  of  sewerage,  and  be 
capable  of  preparing  plans,  detailed  drawings,  BpecitiCHiioas,  and 
estimates;  and  must  produce  testimonials  to  the  above  effect 
from  recent  employers. 

The  salary  will  be  £150,  ris 
of  £200  is  reached. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  must  be  sent  in  to  the  under- 
signed not  later  than  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  July  next,  en- 
dorsed '■  Application  for  Assistant  Surveyurship." 
No  applicant  will  be  required  to  attend  without  special  notice. 

E.  WALKER,  Vestry  Clerk, 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 
Town  Hall,  Old-street,  London,  E.C  ,  June  16th,  1831. 


,  rising  £10  per  year  until  the  maximum 


O  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  .fee. 

—North  or  South-west    of  London.     Assistance  given 
'eekly  on  books,  &c.   Terms  as  agreed.— Address,  W.  S.,  care  of 
Mr.  ARCHER,  Stationery,  Market-terrace,  Holloway-road. 

O  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— Gas 

_  and  Hot-water  Work  WANTED  ;  own  tools ;  stocks,  dies, 
&C. — J.  M.,  91,  Winstanley-road,  Clapham  Junction.  


T 


T 


WANTED,  an  Efficient  BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  past  and 
present  employers' names,  and  now  long  engaged  with  each,  to 
Mr.  PHILIP  C.  LOCK  WOOD,  Town  Surveyor,  Brighton.  

WANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN 
of  Carpenters.  One  able  to  set  out  «■  ork  accurately  and 
to  take  charge  of  men.— For  particulars  apply,  JNO.  N.  JULIAN 
and  SONS,  Contractors,  'iruro. 


WANTED,  a  PLUMBER,  one  who 
would  be  willing  to  fill  up  time  in  painting,  &c.— For 
particulars  apply,  JNO.  N.  JULIAN  and  SONS,  Contractors, 


WANTED,  several  good  CARPEN- 
TERS  and  JOINERS.  Must  be  steady  and  respectable 
men  — Apply,  C.  F.  KEARLEY,  .Builder  and  Contractor,  11, 
High-street.  Uxbridpe. 


WANTED,  a  good  GLASS  PAINTER, 
also  accustomed  to  Decoration  ;  one  who  ha*  been  with 
Messrs.  Morris  preferred.— Apply,  9,  Blomfield-read,  Mai  da  Vale. 


WANTED,  GLASS  CUTTERS  used 
to  Stained  Glass  work.— Apply  by  lettc,  stating  last 
employment,  to  H EATON,  BUTLER,  and  BAYNB,  Gairick- 
street,  W.C.   


WINDOW- GLASS  CUTTER  (good) 
and  SALESMAN  seeks  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up 
in  plumbers'  and  gasfitters'  brasswork.  Good  references.— Apply 
to  8.  J.  L.,No.  12,  Shap-street,  Kingsland-road. 

"\TOUTH  WANTED,  in  a  Timber  and 

JL  Building  Material  Merchant's  Office.  Must  write  neatly 
and  be  quick  at  figures.— Address,  in  own  handwriting  only, 
stating  salary,  and  the  address  of  last  employer,  Beekenham 
Steam  Saw-millB,  Beckenham,  Kent. 


MATHEMATICAL,  DRAWING,  and 
SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 
THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  SEXTANTS,  COMPASSES. 
THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE  FOB  FIRST- CLASS  INSTRUMENTS 
IN  LONDON. 


Every  Architect  and  Surveyor  should  have  a  copy  of  our 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

Post  Free,  2d. 
(Ask  for  Surveying  Instrument  Catalogue). 

W.  WATSON7  and  SON, 
313,  HIGH  HOLBOK.N,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(Two  doors  from  Chancery-lane.) 

ESTABLISI  ED  1837. 


R 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC- 


Lurline,  the  Rhine  Maiden,  by  Mr.  George  Buckland. 
Arctic  Exploration,  by  Commander  Cheyne,  R.N.  Porcelain 
Manufacture,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cogan.  The  Photographer's  Sunbeam, 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth.  The  Rising  in  the  Transvaal,  bv  Mr.  W 
R.  May.  Ethcrdo,  the  Juggler.  The  Microscope,  Electricity,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  &c  ,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  King.  Fleuss's  Diving  Apparatus. 
The  Electric  Railway.  Balmain's  Luminous  Paint  Room. 
Recitals  by  Mrs.  Stirling  and  others  at  3  on  Snturdavs.  Admission 
o  the  whole  Is.   Open  from  12  till  5  and  7  till  10. 

BUILDER'S  PLANT  for  SALE . — 
COLONIAL  WHARF,  WAPPINO.  —These Buildings, belni; 
completed,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Plant  *vl  1  be  SOLD, 
consisting  of  a  4  hone-power  upright  engine  and  Bpiler/a  P0W?J 
fill  tubular  boiler  and  steam  winch  (10  horse-power  reversilile 
motion),  a  nearly  new  saw  bench,  saws,  and  belting,  three  strong 
crabs,  several  sets  blocks  and  falls,  laige  quantity  or  strong 
chains,  gin  wheels,  nearly  new  seullold  eoids.  pudlog.i,  poles,  and 
boards,  who  ling  plank  barrows,  ladders,  carpenters  benches, 
and  tools  -  wrought  iion  Joists, smiths'  forge,  *c,  *c— Apply  at 
the  Architect's  OlUces,  21,  Oreat  Hcriuitagc-itrcct  ;  or  to  Mr. 
PERRY,  on  the  Works. 


June  24,  1831. 
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SCALE  IN  BUILDINGS. 

RUSKIN,  in  his  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Arcbi- 
1  tecture,"  observes  that  "  The  architect 
has  a  peculiar  advantage  in  being  able  to 
press  close  upon  the  sight  such  magnitude 
as  he  can  command."  How  to  make  the 
most  of  such  magnitude  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  a  gift  with  many  architects, 
and  we  now  more  particularly  refer  to 
"scale"  as  an  element  of  architectural 
effect  in  our  towns.  Few  things  are  more 
lost  sight  of  than  the  relative  scale  of  build- 
ings. We  are  accustomed  to  see  dwarfish 
copies  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  on  the 
contrary,  Brobdignagian  imitations  of  small 
features.  Of  course,  every  building  has  an 
absolute  size  determined  by  the  object  of  its 
erection,  by  expenditure,  or  by  area  of 
ground.  No  architect  can  alter  this,  so  that 
from  such  a  point  of  view  the  scale  of  build- 
ings is  not  within  the  power  of  the  artist. 
There  will  always  remain  the  irregularity 
occasioned  by  differences  of  frontage  and  of 
elevation;  and  it  is  this  ii  regularity  which 
makes  the  streets  of  our  metropolis  so  much 
more  varied  and  picturesque  than  the  boule- 
vards of  Paris,  where  a  monotonous  regu- 
larity prevails.  It  is  the  oneness  in  scale 
and  style  which  makes  Paris  the  admiration 
of  many  visitors  who  can  see  grandeur  and 
stately  beauty  in  repetition  of  parts,  long 
measured  vistas,  symmetry,  and  balance  of 
features. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  therefore,  that 
this  unconditional  or  absolute  difference  in 
the  sizes  of  buildings  is  unalterable,  even  if 
such  general  uniformity  in  the  magnitude 
of  buildings  were  really  desirable,  as  it 
seems  in  our  English  cities  where  builders 
like  to  indulge  in  their  own  notiocs  ;  but  we 
may  at  least  endeavour  to  lessen  the  un- 
pleasant differences  which  sometimes  appear 
between  two  buildings  close  or  nearly  close 
together.  Our  remarks  refer,  therefore,  to 
the  comparative  sizes  of  buildings,  and  it 
may  be  shown  that  ah  hough  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  on 
the  matter,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  so 
regulate  the  scale  and  divisions  of  buildings 
as  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their  appear- 
ing dwarfish  or  absurdly  colossal  by  the  side 
of  others.  Diminutive  copies  of  imposing 
buildings  is,  even  now,  a  vice  among  many 
architects,  for  we  are  constantly  seeing 
vestry  halls  and  small  provincial  banks 
mimicking  the  -west  front  of  St.  Paul's, 
Sansovino's  Library  at  Venice,  or  some 
other  equally  large  structure.  Such  affecta- 
tion of  magnitude  often  brings  otherwise 
commendable  designs  into  ridicule,  and  it 
must  be  said  this  fault  of  imitating  features 
and  proportions  only  proper  in  a  large 
edifice,  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  opposite 
one  of  affecting  largeness  of  part.  The 
fact  is,  each  of  these  errors  or  misapplica- 
tions of  scale  may  become  right  or  ex- 
cusable under  widely  different  circum- 
stances, as  when,  for  instance,  a  single 
order  of  columns  would  be  destructive 
to  the  significance  of  the  building.  The 
whole  question,  we  must  insist,  is  one 
bearing  entirely  on  relation  of  one  building 
to  another,  and  the  best  rule  for  the  designer 
to  adopt  is  to  consult  the  immediate  locality 
of  his  intended  otructure  or  facade,  so  as 
not  to  do  anything  so  ludicrous  as  to  make 
the  divisions  and  breaks  of  his  design 
unnecessarily  small  by  the  side  of  a  portico 
or  a  building  having  few  large  divisions. 

Itis  needless  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  want 
of  scale  in  many  great  buildings.    The  figure 


sculpture  and  detail  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
is  so  colossal  as  to  rob  the  interior  of  the 
real  extent  and  grandeur  of  its  dimensions  ; 
and  much  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Arc 
de  l'Etoile  is  lost  by  the  very  greatness  and 
simplicity  of  the  parts,  and  by  the  large 
o-roups  of  sculpture  which  flank  the  arch- 
way, a  weakness  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many  critics,  including  Mr. 
Fergusson.  Such  a  grandly  composed 
edifice  as  ihe  last  not  only  loses  its  own 
dimensions,  but  turns  into  a  mere  baub'e 
the  over-elaborate  front  with  which  it 
may  be  associated,  by  the  striking  dis- 
proportion in  size.  It  is  easy  to  name  the 
numerous  instances  of  this  want  of  rela'ion 
between  the  scale  of  buildings.  Actual 
difference  of  character  is  also  largely  attri- 
butable to  scale  in  the  details.  Need  we 
compare  the  refinement  and  multiplicity  of 
details  in  the  French  Renaissance  with  the 
largeness  and  breadth  of  character  in  the 
Italian  edifices?  The  very  grandeur  and 
imposing  grouping  of  the  Florentine  build- 
ings are  due  to  their  having  been  descendants 
of  the  feudal  fortresses.  Again,  Ruskin, 
speaking  on  this  point,  eloquently  puts  it : 
"  A  single  villa  will  often  mar  a  whole  land- 
scape and  dethrone  a  dynasty  of  hills,  and 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  Partheuon  and  all, 
has,  I  believe,  been  dwarfed  into  a  model 
by  the  palace  lately  built  beneath  it." 

A  small  copy  of  a  temple  looks  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  tiny  cardboard  model  under 
a  glass-case  in  a  drawing-room.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  contrast  in  size,  let  it  be  so  extreme 
and  decided  that  no  one  will  be  led  into  the 
notion  of  comparing  one  thing  as  a  mere  copy 
of  another.  Glaring  inconsistencies  in  most 
cases  may  be  avoided  by  a  study  of  the  scale 
of  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  even  then 
the  architect  must  take  into  account  the 
purpose  of  his  own  and  the  next  buildings. 
If  a  block  of  business  offices  is  to  be  built 
next  a  church  or  a  theatre,  or  even  a  bank, 
there  ought  certainly  to  be  less  scruple  about 
a  difference  in  the  proportions  adopted.  In 
such  a  case  the  different  objects  and  expres- 
sion of  the  buildings  should  count  for  some- 
thing, and  it  would  be  utterly  wrong  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  uniformity  of  scale 
in  the  masses  or  the  detail.  A  building  may 
often  crush  another  from  sheer  coarseness  of 
detail  as  well  as  size,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  this  effect  is  in  proportion  to  its  near- 
ness. Near  a  large  factory,  a  finical  over- 
ornamented  front  naturally  excites  ridicule, 
though  numerous  instances  may  be  seen  in 
the  City  and  in  many  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  like  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  It  is  mere  caprice  also  which 
would  affect  largeness  of  parts  for  an 
ordinary  shop  or  house-front  by  the  side  of 
another  of  usual  propor lions,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  words  "largeness"  and 
"littleness"  seem  to  become  more  apparent 
when  the  buildings  are  close  together.  The 
external  divisions  between  stories,  and 
between  solids  and  voids,  are  the  chief 
adjustable  means  the  architect  possesses  to 
insure  a  due  relation  in  the  proportions  of 
his  to  other  buildings.  Very  many  designs 
are  spoilt  by  the  crushing  effect  of  numerous 
horizontal  members,  or  by  the  placing  of  a 
diminutive  order  of  columns  or  pilasters  close 
to  a  larger  one ;  and  unpleasing  compari- 
sons might  be  avoided  by  adopting  treat- 
ments where  orders  are  sparingly  employed, 
or  altogether  omitted,  so  that  unnecessary 
comparisons  may  not  be  suggested.  Apparent 
scale  is  sometimes  obtained  by  a  crowded 
fenestration,  but  true  nobility  of  elevation 
cannot  be  secured  by  such  means.  Archi- 
tects might  well  take  for  models  such  fronts  as 
the  Strand  and  River  facades  of  Somerset 
House.  Over-elaboration  is  a  tendency 
nowadays  rather  favourable  to  smallness  of 
features,  and  while,  as  we  have  hinted,  it 
is  more  common  than  attempting  an  im- 
posingly large  treatment,  it  is  also  lets 
tatisfactory  as  leading  to  an  insignificant 


style.  The  internal  divisions  of  structure, 
of  course,  will  always  suggest  to  the  true 
architect  the  external  treatment,  and,  as  a 
general  iule,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  parts.  Buildings  of  only  two  stoiies, 
and  generally  all  public  edifices,  require 
necessarily  a  bolder  scile  than  buildings  of 
several  stories,  and  the  greater  the  area  or 
frontage  covered  the  larger  the  principal 
divisions  may  be  made.  Wo  might  well 
enlarge  upon  this  topic  in  detail ;  in  conclu- 
sion we  simply  make  another  reference  to  an 
already  quoted  authority  :  "  If  the  architect 
choose  size,  let  him  abandon  decoration  ;  a 
yard  more  across  the  nave  will  be  worth 
more  to  him  than  a  tesselated  pavement ; 
and  another  fathom  of  outer  wall  than  an 
army  of  pinnacles." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LATERAL  SUPPORT. 

THE  right  to  lateral  support  from  the 
adjoining  soil  has  at  last  been  laid 
down  and  legally  defined  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  countiy.  After  a  long  course 
of  litigation  the  well-known  case  of  Angus 
v.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  has 
been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
plaintiff's  favour.  Upon  no  other  question, 
perhaps,  has  there  been  of  late  years  so 
great  a  division  of  opinion  amongst  the 
most  eminent  lawyers.  The  case  was  tried 
in  the  summer  of  1876  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lush,  who  ruled  that  there  was  a  legal  right 
to  such  lateral  support ;  but  this  was  reversed 
by  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  and  Justice 
Mellor,  while  their  decision  was  set  aside  by 
a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  So  im- 
portant was  the  principle  involved,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  consulted  with  the  judges 
who  recently  gave  their  opinions,  and  in 
which  they  seemed  to  be  almost  equally 
divided.  But  now,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  this  question  is  set  at  rest, 
and  the  easement  of  support  has  been 
legally  recognised  and  explained.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  there  still  re- 
main some  practical  points  upon  which 
doubts  and  difficulties  sre  likely  to  arise  in 
the  future.  Seeing  the  very  complex 
character  of  the  rights  themselves,  and  the 
complicated  state  of  facts  upon  which  they 
may  often  depend  ;  it  is  impossible  that  one 
case  should  settle  everything.  But  this 
decision  does  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
solving  a  very  puzzling  problem,  and,  as  it 
affects  all  who  have  to  do  with  house- 
property  and  with  building,  its  result  and 
consequences  need  to  be  carefully  considered. 

The  material  facts  upon  which  the  case 
turned  are  such  as  may  happen  any  day  to 
anyone  concerned  in  rebuilding  upon  an  old 
site.  Messrs.  Angus  and  Co.  are  coach- 
builders,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  in  the 
year  1849— which,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
more  than  the  20  years  ago  when  this  ac  ion 
commenced— they  converted  an  old  dwelling- 
house  into  a  coach-factory  and  warehouse. 
In  doing  th's,  they  tosk  out  the  internal 
walls,  and  erected  upon  their  own  soil,  but 
close  to  and  adjoining  the  neighbouring 
house,  a  large  stack  of  brickwork,  which 
served  both  as  a  chimney-stack  and  as  a 
support  to  the  main  girders,  which  were 
fixed  also  into  their  own  opposite  wall, 
and  carried  the  floors  of  the  factory.  This 
large  new  stack  of  brickwork  was,  of 
course,  far  heavier  than  the  old  wall 
it  succeeded,  and  so  required  more 
lateral  support  from  the  adjoining  soil.  But 
it  must  he  taken  to  be  good  law  that  the 
owner  may  build  as  he  choses  upon  his  own 
land,  and  so  that  Messrs.  Angus  were  en- 
titled to  erect  this  stack  of  brickwork 
although  it  pressed  more  heavily  upon  the 
adjoining  soil.  Yet,  as  they  had  no  grant 
to  do  this  from  the  owner  of  the  adjacent 
land,  their  claim  to  receive  lateral  support 
from  his  soil  could  only  be  based  upon  pre- 
scription, or  upon  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
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for  over  twenty  years.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  their  case,  for  from  1819  down  to 
about  1  <Q74,  there  had  been  no  attempt  at 
interfering  with  this  enjoyment.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  Commissioners  purchased 
the  adjoining  premises,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  down  the  old  house,  intend- 
ing to  erect  a  public  office  on  the  site.  For 
this  purpose  they  employed  Mr.  Dalton  as 
their  contractor,  and  he,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  excavated  the  ground  adjoining 
the  plaintiff's  factory,  leaving  a  thick  pillar 
of  clay  around  the  new  stack  of  brickwork, 
and  also  shoring  up  as  usual.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  ground  beneath 
the  plaintiff's  stack  gave  way,  for  want  of 
lateral  support,  and  their  building  fell  down. 
At  the  triil  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
plaintiffs,  with  £1,913  by  way  of  damages; 
and  that  verdict  has  now  at  length  been 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

These  facts  are  common  enough  in  this 
age  of  re-building,  and  are  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  come  before  every  architect  and 
builder  in  the  course  of  an  average  business. 
It  must  first  be  observed  that  the  plaintiff 
sued  both  the  owners  and  the  contractor,  and 
that  both  sought  to  get  rid  of  their  liability. 
The  commissioners  alleging  that  Dalton 
alone  was  liable  as  their  contractor,  while  he 
tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  his 
sub-contractors.  Bu*;  these  contentions 
■wholly  failed,  as  the  House  of  Lords  affirmed 
the  ruling  of  the  Court  below,  and  held  that 
both  the  commissioners  and  their  contract- 
ors were  equally  liable.  This  they  did  upon 
the  well-known  and  recent  case  of  Bower 
v.  Peate  (Law  Eep.  1,  2,  B  Div.  321)  which 
was  decided  in  1876.  In  that  case  it  was 
held  that  a  house-owner  who  orders  work  to 
be  done,  from  which,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  injurious  consequences  to  his 
neighbour  must  be  expected  to  arise  unless 
means  are  adopted  by  which  these  may  be  pre- 
vented, is  responsible  for  such  consequences 
even  if  he  has  intrusted  the  work 
to  a  contractor,  and  even  if  he 
has  used  the  necessary  precautions  in 
engaging  such  contractor.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  if  an  adjoining  house  ought  to 
have  been  underpinned,  and  from  an  omis- 
sion to  do  so  by  the  contractors,  it  was 
injured,  the  house- owner  who  employed  the 
contractor  is  also  liable  for  the  damages. 
Passing  lightly  over  this  point,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  the  questions  arising  upon 
the  appeal  were  really  two.  First,  whether 
a  right  to  lateral  support  from  adjoining 
land  can  be  acquired  by  over  twenty  years' 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  a  building 
proved  to  have  been  newly  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  that  time.  Secondly, 
whether,  if  so,  there  was  anything  in  the 
facts  of  this  case  sufficient  either  to  disprove 
the  acquisition  of  such  right,  or  to  make  it 
dependent  upon  some  question  of  evidence 
which  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jury. 

"We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Lord  Sel- 
borne  through  his  learned  and  laborious 
judgment ;  but  to  get  at  all  a  clear  idea  of 
the  point  at  issue,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  right  in  question  is  an  easement, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  natural  right, 
but  one  purely  conventional,  and  which 
must  be  based  either  upon  an  actual  grant 
or  upon  prescription.  As  was  sail  by  that 
very  able  and  acute  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Willis,  in  the  leading  case  of  Bonomi  v. 
Backhouse  (Ellis  Bl.  and  Ellis,  Goo),  "  The 
right  to  support  of  land  and  the  right  to 
support  of  buildings  stand  upon  different 
footings  as  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  them  ; 
the  former  being prirnA  facie  a  right  of  pro- 
perty, analogous  to  the  flow  of  a  natural 
river  or  of  air;  while  the  latter  must  bo 
founded  upon  prescription  or  grant,  express 
or  implied;  but  the  character  of  the  rights 
when  acquired  is,  in  each  case,  the  same." 
Tims,  then,  before  an  owner  can  acquire  a 
right  to  lateral  support  for  hi*  building 


from  the  soil  of  an  adjoining  owner,  some- 
thing must  have  been  done  or  happened. 
If  that  adjoining  owner  has  given  his 
neighbour  leave  to  build  as  high  as  he  choses, 
and  of  what  weight  he  likes,  then  the  right 
to  lateral  support  has  been  granted,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  where 
nothing  is  said  or  done  by  either  party,  the 
question  arises,  when  and  how  does  the 
claim  made  by  the  owner  building  or  re- 
building to  a  lateral  support  from  the  soil 
of  the  adjoining  owner  ripen  into  a  right  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  now  given 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is,  putting  it 
shortly,  "  after  over  twenty  years'  uninter- 
rupted possession."  As  soon  as  this  lateral 
support  from  the  adjoining  soil  has  been 
enjoyed  for  more  than  twenty  years  with- 
out interruption;  then  the  land  adjacent 
becomes  affected  by  the  lateral  weight  as  an 
easement  or  servitude  ;  and  the  adjoining 
owner  is  placed  legally  in  the  same  position 
as  if  he  had  from  the  first  granted  the  right 
of  support  to  his  neighbour's  buildings. 
When,  therefore,  twenty  years  had  passed 
since  Messrs.  Angus  altered  their  old 
dwelling-house  into  a  new  factory,  they  had, 
by  virtue  of  this  period  of  enjoyment,  ac- 
quired the  same  right  to  lateral  support  from 
the  adjoining  land  as  if  its  then  owner  had 
granted  them  that  right  by  deed  and  with 
all  due  formalities ;  but  this  would  not  have 
happened  had  the  adjoining  owner  done 
anything  to  prevent  this  enjoyment  by 
taking  such  steps  as  might  have  been  neces- 
sary upon  his  own  land. 

But  here  we  come  to  the  real  knot  of  the 
question,  the  very  crux  of  the  case.  For, 
how  is  it  practically  possible  for  such  an  ad- 
joining owner  to  prevent  this  enjoyment 
from  running  on  into  a  right  ?  He  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  dig  up  the  foundations 
of  his  own  house,  so  as,  by  the  excavation, 
to  dispute  the  claim  which  is  actually  made 
by  his  neighbour  to  lateral  or  increised 
lateral  support.  Yet,  in  no  other  way,  can 
the  acquisition  of  this  right  be  disputed ;  for, 
merely  to  protest  would  be  useless.  This 
point  was  pressed  upon  all  the  Courts  in 
argument,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  main  reason 
why  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  decided 
against  the  plaintiff,  holding  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  the  servient  owner 
to  prevent  the  easement  from  becoming 
complete.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  disposed 
of  this  question  by  laying  it  down  that 
' '  The  policy  and  purpose  of  the  law,  on 
which  both  prescription  and  the  presump- 
tions which  have  supplied  its  place  when 
length  of  possession  has  been  less  than  im- 
memorial rest,  would  be  defeated  or  ren- 
dered very  insecure,  if  exceptions  to  it  were 
admitted  on  such  grounds  as  that  a  par- 
ticular servitude  (capable  of  a  lawful  origin) 
is  negative  rather  than  positive  ;  or  that  the 
inchoate  enjoyment  of  it  before  it  has 
matured  into  a  right,  is  not  an  actionable 
wrong — or  that  resistance  to,  or  interrup- 
tion of,  it  may  not  be  conveniently  practic- 
able." But,  though  this  must  now  be  taken 
as  the  law,  it  may  easily  put  people  in  a  very 
serious  dilemma.  Supposing  the  owner 
of  one  of  two  old  houses  to  pull  it 
down  and  rebuild  an  edifice  twice  as 
high  and  more  than  twice  as  heavy,  what 
course  should  be  taken  by  his  neighbour? 
If  he  does  nothing,  then  time  will  run  on. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  right  to 
lateral  support  from  his  soil  will  be  acquired 
for  the  new  building,  and  he  will  hold  his 
land  subject  to  this  burdensome  easement  or 
servitude.  Should  he  also  wish  t>  pull 
down  and  rebuild,  then  he  will  be  put  to 
great  expense  in  the  way  of  underpinning 
and  the  like ;  and  should  anything  happen  to 
the  adjoining  building,  he  will  now  be  liable 
to  make  compensation.  In  other  easements 
this  difficulty  does  not  arise.  It  is  true  the 
owner  of  a  building  may  open  as  many 
lights  as  he  chooses  over  his  neighbour's 
land.    But  should  that  neighbour  object  to 


their  becoming  ancient  lights  he  can  erect  a 
hoarding  upon  his  own  land,  and  so  shut 
them  up  effectually  or  compel  him  to  come 
to  terms  and  enter  into  an  agreement  by 
which  the  right  will  be  stopped  from  be- 
coming complete ;  so  also  with  a  claim 
to  a  right  of  way.  Obviously,  with  regard 
to  lateral  support  there  is  no  such  simple 
method  possible.  Yet  the  House  of  Lords 
have  held  that  the  law  is  the  same  as  to 
both  classes  of  easements,  although  prac- 
tically there  is  so  serious  a  difference.  Of 
course  no  one  can  secretly  acquire  a  right, 
and  thus,  if  the  old  building  in  this  case 
had  been  altered  internally,  so  as  to  require 
more  lateral  support,  but  in  such  away  that 
the  change  could  not  be  easily  discovered, 
then  the  plaintiffs  would  have  failed  to 
make  good  their  claim.  But  as  to  this  the 
Lord  Chancellor  held  that  an  alteration  of  a 
main  wall  was  a  thing  that  the  adjoining 
owner  could  not  help  seeing,  and  that  it  was 
in  effect,  a  notice  to  him  that  an  extension 
of  lateral  support  was  being  acquired,  and 
that  it  should  put  him  upon  inquiry,  and 
lead  him  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
ne2essary  to  stop  the  right  accruing. 

But  though  this  last  case  has  laid  down 
an  important  principle,  it  still  leaves  open 
a  point  of  even  higher  importance.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  assumed  that  the  owner  of 
land  had  a  right  to  build  thereon  as  he 
chose,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  tke 
adjoining  owner  could  not  legally  object  to 
the  additional  servitude  which  was  thus 
being  imposed  upon  him  in  the  way  of 
lateral  support.  He  held,  in  short,  that 
this  building  or  rebuilding  would  not  be  an 
actionable  wrong  for  wh  eh  the  adjoining 
owner  could  sue  and  recover  damages.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  this  point  is  by  no  means 
certain,  and  that  it  still  remains  to  be 
decided.  If  the  Courts  held  that  an  owner 
had  a  right  of  action  against  his  neighbour 
for  imposing  a  heavier  burden  upon  his  soilr 
this  would  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  view  as  to  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  our  law,  while  it  would  also  put  the 
parties  in  a  fairer  position  than  they  are  at 
present.  Although  the  Lords  will  not  allow 
the  fact  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
inconvenient  for  an  adj  dning  owner  to 
prevent  the  ripening  of  this  right  to  lateral 
(•upport,  by  pulling  down  his  own  premises 
and  digging  up  his  own  foundations,  to 
interfere  with  the  theory  of  the  law  ;  still, 
the  existence  of  this  awkward  fact  must  be 
admitted,  and  cannot  be  denied.  How  it 
will  go  with  anyone  who  may  be  bold 
enough,  in  the  future,  to  raise  this  point  we 
cannot  guess ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
making  it  an  actionable  wrong  is  the  only 
way  to  reconcile  the  claim  to  lateral  support 
with  common  sense  and  common  justice. 
Apcirt  from  this  question,  however,  the 
existing  law  shows  that  the  owners  of  house- 
property  have  to  face  a  new  danger,  and 
that  it  behoves  all  who  propose  to  buiid 
or  to  rebuild,  to  make  careful  inquiries 
before  purchasing  as  to  what  rights  have 
been  acquired  in  the  way  of  lateral  support 
by  the  adjoiuing  owners. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION. — X. 

IN  view  of  the  storage  of  water  in  any 
river-basin  at  heights  which  command 
the  places  where  it  would  be  used,  whether 
for  domestic  purposes  or  for  power,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  if  the  owner  of  uplands  or 
midlands  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
diminution  of  floods  in  the  lower  lands,  and, 
instead  of  a  money  contribution,  prefers  to 
store  and  regulate  the  flow  of  water  from 
his  land,  there  are  two  respects  in  which 
the  storage  and  regulation  are  to  be  re- 
garded. In  the  one  the  works  to  be  con- 
structed would  be  such  only  as  to  protect 
the  land  from  taxation  ;  in  the  other  they 
1  would,  in  addition  to  this,  be  effective  for 
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the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  and  other 
ptirposesia  the  usual  way,  with  a  little  differ- 
ence of  construction.  It  is  the  ol  ject  of  all 
reservoirs  to  store  flood- waters,  whether  for 
the  supply  of  towns  directly  from  them  or 
for  compensation  to  mills,  and  the  stream 
itself  for  the  diversion  of  springs  for 
that  purpose.  The  finest  water  for  the 
supply  of  towns  is  spring  water  arising  in 
I  lie  upper  parts  of  river  basics.  Springs  may 
i>i  divided  into  two  classes,  great  and 
minor ;  the  former  arise  from  fissures  and 
faults  in  the  stratification  of  the  ground, 
chiefly  the  limestones,  including  the  chalk 
and  oolite,  and  from  the  new  red  sandstone 
and  millstone  grit  formations,  and  many  of 
this  class  of  springs  issue  at  the  rate  of  a 
mil  ion  gallons  a  day  or  more.  Minor 
■springs  issue  in  innumerable  places  in  the 
upper  and  upper-middle  parts  of  valleys 
where  the  ground  largely  consists  of  sand- 
stone, being  thrown  out  by  underlying  im- 
permeable ground,  such  as  the  shale  of  the 
coal  measures,  and  when  these  are  collected 
by  conduits  they  form  large  volumes  of 
water.  But  as  springs  belong  to  the  streams 
and  rivers  in  dry  weather,  and  to  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  occupiers  of  the  valley 
lands,  they  cannot,  without  compensation, 
be  diverted  for  the  supply  of  a  distant  town, 
or  indeed  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  such 
casts,  where  it  is  desired  to  take  them 
out  of  the  valley,  or  to  a  town  within  it, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  reservoirs  to  store  the 
flood-waters  and  give  them  out  day  by  day 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
people  affected  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
springs;  these  are  millowners  and  all  owners 
of  riparian  lands.  It  has  been  usual,  when 
a  water  company,  or  a  corporation,  or  a 
■local  sanitary  authority,  has  applied  to  Par- 
liament for  powers  to  make  works  whereby 
water  would  be  taken  from  a  river  or  stream, 
"to  secure  to  the  river  interests  about  one- 
third  of  the  available  quantity  of  water  to 
be  derived  from  the  area  intended  to  be  ap- 
propriated. In  many  cases,  one-third  of  the 
average  available  quantity  of  a  long  series 
of  years  has  been  asked  for  and  obtained,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  average  avail- 
able quantity  could  be  dealt  with  by  means 
of  storage  reservoirs,  two-thirds  going  to 
the  town.  It  has  been  the  millowners  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  these  demands,  and 
most  strongly  opposed  Bills  in  Parliament  ; 
but  as  the  interests  of  the  riparian  land- 
owners have  been  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  they  have  usually  gone  with 
them  and  strengthened  the  opposition, 
and  together  they  have  so  far  convinced 
Parliamentary  Committees  of  the  justice  of 
their  claims,  as  to  force  the  admission  of 
clauses  to  the  effect  mentioned  :  and,  some- 
times, so  much  water  has  been  conceded  to 
these  demands,  that  it  could  not  be  given  in 
years  of  less  than  the  usual  rainfall,  con- 
sistently with  a  due  supply  to  the  people 
by  whom  the  undertaking  was  promoted, 
and  money  compensation  has  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to  instead,  at  least,  for  a  time. 
What  rule,  if  any,  was  adopted  by  the  old 
millwrights  in  giving  dimensions  to  water- 
wheels  on  streams  of  certain  powers,  we  do 
not  know;  but,  when  all  the  water-wheels 
and  sluices  on  a  stream  have  been 
measured,  and  the  quantity  they  are 
capable  of  U3ing  has  been  calculated, 
and  an  average  struck,  the  quantity  is 
found  to  be  about  one-third  of  the 
average  quantity  of  water  coming  down  the 
stream  at  the  sites  of  the  various  mills ;  pro- 
bably rather  less,  and  especially  so  where  in 
the  first  construction  of  the  mill  no  auxiliary 
power  has  been  contemplated ;  for,  since 
.steam-engines  have  been  used  to  drive 
water-mills  in  dry  weather,  the  wheels  have 
sometimes  been  made  capable  of  using  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  water ;  but 
without  such  auxiliary  power,  a  wheel  too 
large  works  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  year ;  and  this,  at  least,  the  mill- 


wright s  knew.  Engineers  havo  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  old  millwrights,  as  having 
been  the  fathers  of  the  profession  in  all  that 
relates  to  water  and  waterworks.  Some  of 
the  new  engineers,  indeed,  to  whom  and 
with  whom  iron  is  everything,  the  material 
with  which  anything  can  be  done,  and 
without  which  nothing— the  sine  qui  nan 
of  all  constructed  works  —  know  not 
these  men  or  their  merits;  but  to 
others  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  works.  Their  works 
are,  many  of  them,  eminently  unscientific  ; 
they  are  works  of  art ;  and  if  some  of  them 
are  clumsy  machines  their  defects  of  con- 
struction have  served  to  point  a  better  way 
to  later  engineers.  But  when  the  late  Sir 
William  Fairbairn  began  to  make  wheels  of 
better  construction,  these  old  works  of  art 
were  looked  upon  with  more  amusement 
than  admiration,  and  were,  many  of  them, 
supplanted  by  wheels  which,  besides  having 
proper  air-escapes,  ran  lighter  and  with 
more  effect  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
water,  and  were,  moreover,  so  made  as  to 
admit  of  various  quantities  of  water  being 
used  on  the  same  wheel  with  equal  useful 
effect ;  and  wheels  of  this  sort  form  no  guide 
to  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  properly 
due  to  the  stream  in  dry  weather,  for  some  of 
these  wheels  can  actually  use  more  than  the 
average  annual  volume  of  water.  But  since  so 
many  circumstances  of  water-mills,  in 
respect  of  the  quantity  required  to  drive  the 
machinery,  have  been  brought  forward  in 
such  cases  as  those  above  referred  to,  the 
usage  of  Parliamentary  committees,  in 
giving  certain  proportionate  quantities  of 
the  water  available  to  the  mill-owners  and 
riparian  landowners,  has  come  to  be  almost 
a  precedent  necessarily  to  be  followed.  One- 
third  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  and 
two-fifths  in  at  least  one  other  case,  are  the 
proportionate  quantities  which  have  been 
given  to  the  mills  of  the  available  rainfall 
derived  from  areas  in  the  upper  parts  of 
river  basins,  and  with  reservoirs  as  usually 
constructed  in  respect  of  size,  the  stream 
receives  in  addition  in  floods  about  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  water  that  comes  down,  for 
it  cannot  be  stored  with  due  observance  of 
economy. 

Where,  however,  the  object  is  to  prevent 
excessive  floods  passing  too  suddenly  down 
the  valley,  as  well  as  to  store  water  for  use 
day  by  day,  the  reservoirs  will  have  to  be 
differently  constructed.  The  means  to  be 
adopted  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
ground  and  form  of  the  surface ;  the  various 
geological  formations  have  distinctive 
features  in  this  respect ;  in  one  there  are 
favourable  sites  for  reservoirs  which  can  be 
formed  by  an  earthen  embankment  from  one 
hill-side  to  the  opposite  one,  where  clay  is 
abundant,  or  where  rough  stone  and  shale 
predominate  and  clay  is  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity ;  in  another  river-basin  the  surface  de- 
scends to  the  valley  almost  in  one  unbroken 
slope,  and  where  absolutely  no  sites  exist  for 
the  formation  of  such  reservoirs  as  these  ; 
and  in  another  case  the  form  of  the  ground 
may  make  a  partial  adoption  of  each  of  two 
methods  advisable. 

From  the  examples  of  excessive  rainfalls 
previously  given,  it  may  well  be  inferred 
that  such  great  quantities  of  water  falling 
so  suddenly  cannot  be  stored  without  some 
difficulty,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  ordinarily,  that  is  to  say,  in  storage 
reservoirs  constructed  for  the  supply  of 
towns,  including  those  for  mill  purposes, 
about  one-seventh  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  water  running  off  the  ground 
passes  the  reservoirs  in  floods  ;  that  the  re- 
servoirs are  full,  when  these  excessive  rain- 
falls take  place,  to  such  a  degree  and  so 
often  that  about  that  quantity  of  water 
cannot  be  stored  in  those  reservoirs. 
The  capacity  which  is  given  to  a  re- 
servoir is  based  upon  the  number  of 
days  during  which  it  may  be  estimated 


that  there  will  bo  no  rainfall,  and  upon  tho 
difference  between  the  available  portion  of 
the  rainfall  and  the  daily  supply  to  bo  given 
out  of  the  reservoir.  If  all  the  rain  falling 
in  any  given  time,  say  in  a  year,  were  to  £iU 
at  once,  and  once  every  year,  the  reservoir 
would  have  to  be  made  large  enough  to  con- 
tain oGo  days'  supply  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  to  fall  every  day  in  quantity 
equal  to  one  three  hundred  and  Mxty-fif  th 
part  of  the  year's  rainfall,  no  reservoir  would 
be  required.  It  depends  upon  the  frequency 
of  the  rainfall  and  upon  the  quantity  falling 
at  various  times,  what  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  should  be,  for  the  less  frequent  and 
the  greater  the  yearly  rainfall,  tho  greater 
capacity  is  required,  while  the  more  frequent 
and  the  less  the  yearly  amount,  the  less 
quantity  need  the  reservoir  contain  in  order 
to  give  out  the  daily  supp'y. 

From  the  quantity  resulting  from  the 
rainfall  is  to  be  deducted  (1)  that  which  is 
evaporated  before  it  can  be  discharged  from 
the  reservoir,  (2)  that  which  sinks  into  the 
ground  above  the  reservoir  and  issues  below 
it,  and  (3)  that  which  enters  into  the  growth 
of  vegetation.  No  one  of  these  can  be 
ascertained  separately,  but  the  three  to- 
gether constitute  a  loss  which  is  ascertained 
by  gauging  the  streams  as  well  as  the  rain- 
fall, and,  practically,  it  is  the  whole  loss 
only  which  concerns  the  question ;  the 
actual  quantity  of  each  is  of  scientific  in- 
terest but  not  of  practical  moment  in  the 
water  question ;  at  least  not  at  present. 
There  is  a  fourth  source  of  loss,  in  reservoirs 
as  usually  made  for  the  supply  of  towns  and 
for  mills — viz.,  excessive  falls  of  rain  taking 
place  when  the  reservoirs  are  full,  and 
which,  as  has  been  said,  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  a  seventh  or  a  sixth  of  the  quantity 
which  would  otherwise  be  available.  This 
is  a  loss  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  incurred,  like  the  other  loss,  but 
is  suffered  by  water  companies  and 
other  proprietors  of  waterworks  solely  oa 
economical  grounds ;  it  does  not  pay  to 
make  a  reservoir  so  large  as  to  store  all 
the  water  which  would  be  available  if  the 
average  of  years  were  the  basis  of  calcu- 
lation ;  it  is  reckoned  that  for  the  purposes 
of  water  supply  to  towns,  and  for  compen- 
sation to  mills,  it  is  economical  to  store  only 
the  due  proportion  of  the  available  quantity 
during  a  short  series  of  three  or  four  years 
of  least  rainfall.  But  we  are  not  now  upon 
the  question  of  storage  for  town  supplies 
only,  or  for  mill  purposes  only  ;  the  question 
here  is  that  of  preventing  the  overflow  of 
rivers,  combined  with  such  means  of  storage 
as  will  make  that  object  attainable  with 
economy  through  a  revenue  to  b3  derived 
from  supplying  water  for  domestic  and 
other  purposes,  and  for  power.  Now, 
in  the  usual  way,  the  water  is  hus- 
banded, as  it  were,  to  the  utmost, 
and  only  so  much  given  out  day  by  day  as 
the  demand  calls  for  ;  but  in  the  other  case 
the  aim  is  a  b'ttle  different :  it  is  to  regulate 
rather  than  to  absolutely  store  up  the  flow 
of  water  at  the  site  of  the  reservoir,  and 
whereas  it  is  the  aim  in  the  one  case  to  keep 
a  full  reservoir,  or  at  least  to  have  as  much 
water  in  stock  as  possible,  in  the  other  it  is 
to  keep  down  the  water  to  such  a  point  as 
will  leave  only  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
reservoir  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
necessary  economy  to  be  observed.  The 
water  to  be  supplied  will  be  chiefly  to 
villages  and  small  towns,  and  to  single 
houses  near  the  line  of  conduit-pipe ;  to 
manufacturers  for  power  and  for  other  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  to  intermediate  lands 
for  irrigation.  In  some  valleys,  or  in  some 
parts  of  the  largest  valleys,  no  water  may 
be  required  for  these  purposes,  and  in  those 
cases  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  such  only 
as  is  necessary  for  regulating  the  flow  of 
water  ;  but  in  other  cases  a  combination  of 
storage  and  regulation  will  be  the  proper 
plan. 
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AID  BOOK  TO  ENGINEERING 
ENTERPRISE.  * 

MR.  EWING  MATHESON,  M.Tnst.C.E., 
has  brought  out  a  second  part  of 
his  valuable  Aid  Book,  published  in  1878. 
That  book  treated  of  the  inception  of  public 
works  and  of  (he  conditions  on  whit  h  success 
depends.  The  present  part  deals  with  the 
different  modes  of  contracting,  and  enters 
into  various  particulars  relating  to  the 
design  or  choice  of  machinery  and  material 
with  a  view  to  affording  aid  to  foreign  or 
colonial  transactions.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  the  reader  anything  but  a  very 
general  idea  of  a  book  of  nearly  500  closely 
printed  pages,  though  a  glance  at  a  few 
chapters  and  the  numerous  marginal  head- 
ings, interspersed  here  and  there  wi  h  en- 
gravings, will  enable  him  to  form  a  notion  of 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mathe- 
son has  performed  his  task.  The  leading 
chapter  on  contract  and  purchase  in  the 
engineering  trades  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
in  the  book.  Speaking  of  prices  and  the 
value  of  preliminary  agreements,  the  author 
show  how  competitive  prices  ought  to  be 
based.  The  conditions  must  be  the  same  in 
all  cases,  or  the  purchaser  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  differences  and  have  some  standard 
by  which  to  judge.  Bargains  are  divided 
by  the  author  into  three  parts— 1,  agree- 
ment or  contract  to  sell  and  buy;  2, 
technical  conditions  implied  by  specifica- 
tions furnished  by  both  the  parties,  samples, 
repute,  or  trade-mark  ;  and  3,  measure  of 
price.  In  this  country,  as  the  au'-hor 
remarks,  a  large  proportion  of  contracts  are 
made  by  letters  only,  one  letter  offering  to 
sell  or  carry  out  certain  works  for  a  specified 
sum,  and  a  return  letter  accepting  such 
offer;  whertas  elaborate  documents  would 
hinder  commercial  transactions  if  made 
compulsory  in  every  small  business.  A  pro- 
tracted correspondence,  however,  is  not  so 
desirable  a  means  of  making  a  contract  ; 
and  when  the  transactions  are  of  a  similar 
kind,  formal  documents  which  embody 
clauses  suggested  by  experience  are  desir- 
able. Some  useful  observations  are  made 
respecting  verbal  qualifications,  agreements, 
specification  furnished  by  buyers,  risks  im- 
posed on  sellers.  A  very  important  caution 
is  given,  for  example,  to  manufacturers  not 
to  undertake  too  much.  An  engineer  may, 
for  instance,  design  a  bridge  and  may  make 
the  manufacturer  responsib'e  not  only  for 
following  the  drawings  and  supplying  the 
prescribed  materials  and  sizes  but  for  the 
effective  strength  of  the  bridge  ;  stipula- 
tions are  often  inserted  in  specifications 
that  the  bridge  shall  be  capable  of  standing 
a  certain  test  with  a  stated  deflection.  A 
manufacturer  may  unwarily  accept  such 
responsibility  which  really  should  rest  on 
the  designer,  and  as  Mr.  Matheson  fairly 
puts  it,  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  make  himself  liable  in  the 
twofold  capacity  of  manufacturer  and 
engineer.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  the 
manufacturer  be  on  his  guard,  and  not 
accept  the  liability  without  verifying  the 
designers'  calculations,  as,  by  neglecting  to 
do  so,  he  becomes  liable  for  any  failure 
which  may  arise,  not  through  defect  of 
manufacture,  but  imperfect  design.  A  very 
fruitful  source  of  dispute  and  evasion  may 
arise  when  a  buyer  specifies  details  of 
woikmanship  or  methods  of  which  he  is  not 
thoroughly  conversant.  It  is  much  better, 
as  the  author  says,  "to  describe  as  clearly 
us  possible  the  ultimate  object  in  view,  and 
in  general  terms,  the  quality  that  is  desired, 
thus  putting  upon  the  contractor  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  what  is  evidently 
demanded.  The  force  of  general  terms  is 
weakened  by  adding  detailed  instructions, 
unless  the  latter  are  very  complete."  In  pre- 
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pai  ing  specifications  or  particulars  of  things 
required,  and  in  arranging  contracts  or 
bargains,  veiy  useful  hints  may  be  afforded 
by  the  Aid  book.  The  advantages,  for 
instance,  of  "  bills  of  quantities  "  of 
materials  and  workmanship  accepted  by 
buyer  and  seller  ali:  e  as  a  basis  of  contract, 
is  pointed  out.  Contracts  based  on  specifi- 
cation of  the  seller  are  a  mode  of  busint  ss  de- 
sirable only  when  the  commodity  sold  is  a 
speciality  of  the  seller,  or  of  whi;h  he  is  in- 
dependent of  outside  skill  or  design,  and 
this  method  prevails  more  in  the  United 
States,  where  designs  of  bridges  and 
buildings  are  often  undertaken  by  the 
manufacturer,  or  engineer  contractor  as  he 
may  be  called.  Trade  catalogues  — their 
advantages  and  abuses — are  pointed  out 
with  much  force,  and  the  reader  is  put  en 
his  guard  against  making  choice  of  goods 
from  handsomely  got  up  and  engraved  cata- 
logues. Purchases  bastd  on  sample,  or  on 
specification  and  sample  combined,  are 
discussed,  as  anything  like  iron  or  cement 
requiring  a  test  may  be  best  indicated  by 
samples.  In  railway  contracts  samples  are 
often  made  the  bases  of  the  undertaking. 
Trade-marks  and  their  abuse,  modes  of 
payment,  risks,  schedules  or  schedule  rates, 
and  the  best  methods  of  making  them, 
arbitration,  and  other  matters  of  a  business 
nature  are  treated  on. 

Purchase  for  Export,  the  Establishment  of 
Factories,  the  Transmission  of  Power,  are 
titles  of  other  chapters  of  the  book.  In  ihe 
last,  steam,  water,  compressed-air,  connect- 
ing rods,  shafting,  &c,  are  considered,  and 
the  engineer  or  contractor  will  find  the 
marginal  headings  numerous  enough  to 
assist  him  in  making  up  his  mind  on  almost 
any  point  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  one  or  the  other  method ;  the  cross- 
references  and  diagrams  also  are  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  remarks  on  hydraulic 
pressure,  Armstrong's  accumulator,  and  the 
proposal  to  adopt  this  and  the  Swiss  plan  of 
conducting  high-pressure  water  through 
the  streets  for  sale  as  power  are  interesting 
and  full  of  useful  data.  Air  compressors, 
rock-drills,  and  many  recent  methods  and 
motors  are  described,  which  the  contractor 
or  engineer  will  find  convenient  for  refer- 
ence. Coal,  iron,  and  steel,  are  also  the 
subjects  of  another  valuable  chapter.  Thus 
we  have  the  various  classes  and  subdivisions 
of  rolled  iron  described,  such  as  l_  and  T 
bars  and  joists,  and  the  competing  iion- 
works  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium 
are  noticed.  Much  useful  technical  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  this  part  on  prices, 
tensile  strength,  and  other  tests  into  which 
it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to 
enter  here,  and  the  marginal  headings  give 
the  text  all  the  convenience  and  facilities  of  a 
dictionary.  Fallacious  brands  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  dimensions  of  rolled  bars  of 
the  usual  sections  for  roofs  and  joists  are 
given.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  L-bars  are  of  more  uniform 
quality  and  strength  than  T-bars,  as  the 
rolling  is  more  favourable.  Steel  is  also 
discussed  in  detail. 

Many  architects,  purchasers,  and  con- 
tractors will  find  Mr.  Matheson's  work  also 
an  aid  to  them  in  selecting  steam-engines 
for  various  uses,  as  the  varieties  are  classified, 
and  the  advantages  of  thf-.  different  kinds 
pointed  out.  The  chief  considerations,  for 
instance,  in  selecting  an  engine  or  boiler, 
such  as  spacs,  power,  weight,  fixing,  fuel, 
and  cost  are  enumerated,  and  the  technical 
terms  explained ;  so  that  an  architect  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  specifying  exactly 
what  he  requires,  and  in  using  the  proper 
terms,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  "  nominal 
horse-power  "  required,  the  kind  of  boiler, 
&c.  In  the  same  way,  the  chapter  on 
pumping-engines  furnishes  a  fund  of  useful 
information  and  details,  and  the  remarks  on 
tanks,  and  the  best  methods  of  constructing 
and  stiffening  them  ;  the  details  of  flange- 


joints,  and  cement-linings  ;  cast-iron  tanks 
and  their  liability  to  fracture  by  changes  of 
tempeiature;  co.-t  of  tanks  and  capacity 
will  be  found  of  much  use  for  reference. 
Iron  pipes  and  the  various  socket,  flange, 
and  other  joints  are  detailed,  and  the 
dei-igner  as  well  as  contractor  will  find  to 
his  hand  a  valuable  repository  of  technical 
facts. 

Passing  a  chapter  on  railway  equipment, 
we  come  to  a  useful  one  on  machine  tools, 
forming  a  complete  handbook  on  this  ex- 
tensive branch  of  engineering.  Cranes 
— steam, hand,  and  hydraulic — are  classified, 
illustrated,  and  described,  according  to 
their  use  and  value  in  construction,  and 
the  contractor  will  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  this  part ;  as  also  in  the  next  on 
excavating  machines,  boring  tools,  rock- 
drills,  pile-drivers,  &c,  about  which  occa- 
sional information  may  be  needed.  These 
various  appliances  are  amply  illustrated 
by  small  engravings  in  the  margin,  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  contractor  a  fair  idea  of 
the  construction.  Thus  the  boring  tools  in 
use  for  proving  foundations,  worm  augers, 
chisel- drills,  rock-drills  are  illustrated,  and 
every  point  about  which  a  contractor  or 
engineer  may  need  to  be  informed  is  briefly 
explained. 

The  concluding  chapters  on  Portland 
cement,  iron  roofs,  buildings,  and  light- 
houses concern  the  architect  and  builder 
particularly,  but  we  have  no  space  to  enter 
into  these  sections.  The  strength  and 
qualities  of  cement,  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing it,  the  modes  of  testing  by  briquettes, 
tests  by  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  usual 
specification  qualities,  mixture  with  sand, 
price  and  other  items  of  permanent  value 
for  reference  are  given.  Every  variety  of 
iron  roof,  modes  of  lighting  and  construc- 
tion, the  values  of  galvanised  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  or  other  covering  materials  will 
be  found  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
their  merits  discussed,  while  fireproof 
buildings,  and  the  conditions  best  to  insure 
resistance  to  heat,  are  not  overlooked.  We 
may  have  something  more  to  say  on  these 
chapters ;  a  detailed  review  of  the  work, 
however,  is  not  necessary  to  convince  us  of 
the  thoroughness  and  value  of  Mr.  Maths- 
son's  Aid  B  ook  for  the  contractor,  engineer 
and  architect,  as  it  embodies  every  kind  of 
information  most  likely  to  be  required  in 
contract  work  abroad,  or,  indeed,  at  home. 


WINDSOR  TAPESTRIES  AND  CARVED 
WOODWORK. 

AT  the  Bassano  Galleries  in  Old  Bond- 
street,  an  exhibition  of  some  very 
choice  Windsor  tapestries  and  woodwork  is 
on  view.  These  have  been  arranged  in  a 
very  complete  and  artistic  manner  on  the 
staircase  and  four  rooms,  so  as  to  p-esent  to 
the  eye  somewhat  of  the  finished  effects  the 
tapestries  would  have  when  placed  in  their 
proper  places  with  the  accompaniments  of 
furniture.  Mr.  H.  Henry,  the  director,  has 
arranged  these  woven  fabrics  to  represent 
the  distinct  treatments  of  tapestry  design 
and  execution, .and  in  so  doing,  has  rendered 
a  service  to  the  art-student.  The  panels  of 
painted  reps  imitating  tapestries,  on  the 
staircase,  are  thoroughly  decorative  in  treat- 
ment; they  represent  figures  against  dark 
grounds  of  green  foliage.  "  La  Chate- 
laine "  is  particularly  effective.  In  the  first 
room  we  come  to  we  notice  a  panel  of  Wind- 
sor tapestry  (one  of  a  set)  manufactured  for 
and  lent  by  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  M.P. 
The  subject  is  from  a  design  of  the  late  E. 
M.  Ward,  R  A.,  entitled  "  The  Death  of  the 
Stag,"  in  which  the  figures  of  huntsman  and 
his  lady  and  the  accessories  are  worked  with 
great  truthfulness,  and  the  colouring  and 
shading  of  the  figures  are  in  good  harmony. 
There  is  a  bold  folial  border.  The  painted 
1  cartoons  exhibited,  one  of  them  by  E.  M. 
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"Ward,  E.A.,  and  the  other  by  T.  W.  Hay, 
are  interesting ;  we  also  notice  a  carved 
walnut  seat  in  the  French  Renaissance  style, 
lent  by  Gillow  and  Co.,  recently  noticed  by 
us  in  our  account  of  the  Albert  Hall  Exhibi- 
tion. 

In  another  room,  the  fine  tapestries  with 
figure-subjects  representing  scenes  from 
Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  in  which 
King  Arthur  is  the  leading  character,  are 
particularly  fine  examples  both  in  style  and 
colouring  of  what  may  be  called  the  modern 
English  school,  in  which  feeling  and  ideal 
drawing  approaching  the  Burne- Jonesian  in 
conception  are  carried  out.  These  panels 
are  from  cartoons  by  Herbert  A.  Bone,  and 
the  compositions  are  clever,  while  the  tints  are 
delicate,  well  blended,  and  flatly  treated  in 
a  decorative  key.  The  other  tapestries, 
representing  the  "  Arrival  at  Camelot  of  the 
dead  body  of  Elaine,"  "  The  Castle  of  Asto- 
lat,"  and  the  "  Nun  and  Sir  Galahad,"  are 
executed  in  the  same  style,  and  will  well  repay 
attention.  Below  the  latter  panel  is  a  carved, 
walnut  dado  designed  in  a  massive  E  iza- 
bethan  or  Italian  style,  with  Ionic  half- 
pillars  standing  on  trusses,  a  bold  cornice, 
and  panelled  in  the  die.  This  and  some 
other  carved  Italian  furniture  have  been  lent 
by  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  and  much  assist 
the  ensemble.  We  also  notice  a  clever  water- 
colour  drawing  of  "  Dining-room  Decora- 
tion," designed  by  Mr.  H.  Henry,  exhibited 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  lent  by  the  same 
firm,  and  which  was  illustrated  by  us  at  the 
time.  A  small  room  in  the  collection  is 
finished  to  represent  the  Louis  XVI.  style  of 
decoration.  Of  the  tapestries  we  note  a 
charmingly- woven  picture  of  "  Windsor 
Castle  from  the  Thames,"  from  a  cartoon  by 
John  O'Connor,  lent  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Makins,  and  some  fine  silk  and  wool  tapestry 
panels  of  a  decorative  character.  One  of 
these,  representing  a  figure  of  a  maiden 
personifying  "Spring,"  from  a  cartoon  by 
M.  Gerard,  Paris,  for  Sir  Albert  Sassoon, 
K.C.S.I.,  is  a  beautifully  finished  panel. 
The  flowers  in  the  lap  of  the  damsel,  the 
cupid-like  figures  in  the  clouds  and 
background,  and  the  border,  are  wonder- 
fully well  done.  One  or  two  of  the 
smaller  panels,  Nos.  4  and  5,  in 
walnut  frames,  are  exceedingly  spirited  in 
design  and  colouring.  They  are  made  from 
sketches  by  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
and  represent  the  four  seasons.  The  figures 
in  the  central  ova's  are  enlarged  by  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Ward,  and  the  borders  are  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  but  the  chief  attractions  in 
this  unique  apartment  will  doubtless  be  the 
very  handsome  arm-chairs  exhibited,  in  the 
Louis  XVI.  style,  with  gilt  frames,  covered 
in  very  fuse  Windsor  tapestry.  These  chairs 
have  been  made  to  order  for  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  K.G.,  from  designs  by  Ch. 
Monblond.  The  design  of  the  tapestry  seats 
and  backs  is  chiefly  composed  of  Renaissance 
ornamentation,  flowers,  and  wreaths,  with 
borders  worked  in  delicate  colours  on  light 
grey  and  green  ground.  They  have  all  been 
made  at  Windsor.  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co. 
contribute  a  very  cleverly-carved  walnut 
Italian  pilaster,  the  panel  of  which  is 
carved  in  pear-tree  wood,  with  a  capital  of 
a  composite  order,  and  with  broken  entab- 
lature. We  also  notice  a  silk  screen  of  very 
elegant  design,  and  exceedingly  delicate  in 
the  colours. 

The  largest  and  last  room  of  the  suite  is 
decorated  with  some  very  large  panels  of 
Windsor  tapestry,  made  lor  Mr.  Henry  A. 
BrassBy,  M.P.  The  subjects  are  chiefly  battle- 
scenes.  One  represents  the  Battle  of  Ayles- 
ford,  in  which  Vortigern,  the  British  king, 
attacked  the  Saxons,  the  episode  being 
taken  from  Halstead's  History  of  Kent.  The 
composition  is  from  a  cartoon  by  E.  M. 
Ward,  R.A.  Other  panels,  from  designs  by 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  represent  "  The  Men 
of  Kent  Marching  in  front  of  Harold's 
Army";  "The  Siege  of  Rochester  Castle 
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by  Simon  de  Montfort,"  "  The  Burning  of 
Rochester  Bridge."  These  large  tapestries 
have  bold  borders.  The  figures  are  life-si/'1, 
and  shaded,  and  the  subjects  are  pictorially 
treated  in  the  Italian  stylo  in  a  bright  key 
of  colour,  which  will  be  considerably  subdued 
in  the  hall  in  which  they  are  designed  to  bo 
placed.  In  this  room  may  hi  observed  two 
richly  inlaid  Italian  cabinets,  the  inlays 
being  on  ebony,  lent  by  Messrs.  Gillow,  one 
a  replica  of  the  other.  The  Louis  XIII. 
chairs,  in  crimson  velvet,  and  the  walnut 
pedestals,  with  delicately-carved  panels  in 
low  relief,  are  a  few  of  the  other  adjuncts  in 
this  splendidly-decorated  room. 


SHOP-FRONTS. 

ARCHITECTS,  art  -  designers,  and 
builders,  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
ignored  the  shop-front,  as  thougb  it  were 
some  poor  relation  of  street  architecture 
proper. 

The  shop-front,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
is  essentially  a  modern  institution.  A 
couple  of  generations  ago  it  probably  bad 
no  existence,  and  the  old  shop-front  of  our 
boyish  days  is  so  rapidly  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past,  that  we  can  hardly  point  to  a 
remaining  example  of  it.  The  most  typical 
that  occur  to  us  for  the  moment  are  those 
of  Mills,  of  Bond-street,  and  Bell  in  Oxford- 
street.  In  the  latter  a  portion  of  the  front 
wall  has  been  cut  away  from  the  ceiling 
to  within  some  3ft.  of  the  ground,  but 
leaving  sufficient  at  each  side  to  form  two 
solid  piers.  These  carry  a  stout  and  plainly 
visible  brestsummer,  which  bears  the  super- 
incumbent structure.  The  entrance-door 
remains  in  the  centre,  and  the  openings  are 
fitted  with  modern  framework,  resting  on 
light  iron  railings,  and  capped  by  a  moulded 
entablature  with  a  plain  frieze  for  the  name. 
The  windows  thus  formed  are  slightly  curved 
outwards  to  obtain  additional  light  and 
attract  attention,  and  are  glazed  with  the 
small  squares  familiar  to  our  forefathers ; 
and  the  whole  front  has  a  quiet  and  pleasing 
effect,  specially  its  own. 

There  are  some  others  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning.  There  exist  a  good  many 
in  various  parts  of  Soho,  which  are  all  more 
or  less  quaint  and  characteristic  ;  and  Dean- 
street,  besides  rejoicing  in  several  of  the 
best,  is  still  the  happy  possessor  of  one 
which,  small  and  dilapidated  as  it  is,  and 
devoted  tj  nothing  more  spirit-stirring  than 
bull's-eyes,  starch,  and  bags  of  flour,  is 
still  an  excellent  example  of  fine,  though 
antiquated,  treatment.  It  is  directly 
opposite  the  St.  Anne's  Vestry,  and  its 
Ionic  pilasters,  enriched  entablature,  and  the 
doorway,  with  its  pediment  and  carved 
architraves,  approached  by  a  short  flight  of 
steps,  are  well  worth  a  visit  from  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  few  remaining  nooks 
and  crevices  of  old  London. 

On  the  west  side  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
is  a  remarkably  fine  old  double  shop-front, 
belonging  to  Attenborough,  somewhat  of 
the  first-named  type,  but  enriched  with  all 
the  combined  vigour  and  delicacy  of  the 
"  Adams  "  ornamentation.  In  the  Strand, 
almost  opposite  the  little  theatre  that  bears 
that  name,  is  a  small,  quaint,  old-fashioned 
little  front,  that  has,  apparently,  been 
restored  in  consequence  of  dilapidation,  and 
slightly  modernised.  Whatever  may  actually 
have  been  done,  it  has  been  effected  with  the 
best  judgment ;  for  nothing  could  now  be 
more  suitable  for  the  ' '  Express  Country 
Milk  Co."  Lastly,  we  journey  to  Cornhill, 
in  order  to  express  a  pious  hope  that  so  long 
as  we  can  appreciate  a  luncheon  of  turtle 
and  milk  punch,  and  our  country  cousins 
retain  their  wonderful  appetites  for  cream  • 
tarts,  so  long  may  Birch's  shop-front  be 
spared  from  the  destroying  and  unhallowed 
hands  "  of  the  ruthless  invader  and  foe." 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  modem  shop-front, 
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what  do  wo  find  ?  Consecutive  miles  of 
plate-glass— the  huge  sheets  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  purse,  the  parsimony,  or 
the  prodigality  of  the  tradesman  ;  but  in- 
evitably glazed  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible strips  of  brass,  iron,  or  wood,  which 
look  like  umbrella-ribs,  or  whalebone,  and 
are  frequently  invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
from  the  opposite  pavement.  Every  sign  or 
notion  of  structural  support  is  indefatigably 
buiked  ;  the  party-wall  is  disputed  to  the 
last  inch  by  this  crystal  demon  ;  the  piers, 
iron  stanchions,  or  columns  (which,  of 
course,  exist  somewhere  or  other  to  sustain 
the  building),  are  incased  in  looking-glass, 
converted  into  sham  show-cases,  or  con- 
cealed in  some  other  equally  ingenious  way  ; 
so  that  the  vast  masses  of  brick-and-mortar 
above  them  become  Hterally  and  truly  "  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Then  these 
dreary  wastes  of  glass  are  nearly  always 
skirted  with  that  nondescript  article,  the 
"brass-plate,"  containing  the  name  and 
business  of  the  tradesman,  and  surmounted 
by  the  same  information,  conveyed  in  a  still 
more  objectionable  form,  upon  the  garish, 
vulgar,  glass  facias,  whicb  do  more,  per- 
haps, than  anything  else  to  make  our  best 
streets  hideous.  We  are,  of  course,  now 
speaking  of  shop-fronts  proper,  constructed 
specially  for  the  exhibition  of  goods.  The 
windows  of  the  wholesale  firms,  where 
little  or  no  display  is  required,  are 
not  open  to  these  strictures ;  nor  are 
the  fronts  of  many  business  houses, 
whose  transactions  either  are,  or  assume 
to  be,  of  a  sufficiently  professional  nature 
to  render  anything  unnecessary  beyond  a 
large  plate-glass  window  to  admit  abundant 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark  the 
commercial  character  of  the  establishment. 
Many  of  these  are  excellent  in  their  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  the  newly-erected  banks 
are  models  of  what  such  buildings  sbould 
be.  It  is  sad  that  we  should  have  to  de- 
scend to  the  gin-palace  to  class  it  with 
banks  and  high-class  business  houses  ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  average  London 
publichouse-front  is  constructed  upon  an 
excellent  though  stereotyped  model.  Dis- 
figured as  it  may  be,  and  usually  is,  by 
wretched  architecture,  vulgar  ornament, 
and  tawdry  gewgaws,  the  accepted  and 
almost  universal  type  is  thoroughly  sound 
in  principle.  The  house  may  have  two  doors, 
or  it  may  have  many,  according  to  its  size 
and  situation  ;  but  the  doors  are  at  moderate 
intervals,  and  alternate  with  the  windows, 
the  sills  of  which  are  usually  some  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  Each  door  and  window 
is  separated  by  a  bona-fide  column,  pilaster, 
pier,  or  stout  door-post,  which  unmistak- 
ably supports  the  entablature,  and  gives  to 
the  whole  front  an  air  of  stability  that  might 
well  be  emulated  for  better  purposes. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  think  that  we 
are  either  romancing  or  exaggerating,  we 
would  beg  them  to  take  a  stroll — or  the 
front  seat  on  an  omnibus— say  from  the  top 
of  Bond-street  to  the  Bank,  and  we  should 
then  like  to  ask  them  whether  they  can  gain- 
say what  we  have  stated,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, to  some  of  which  we  shall  presently 
allude. 

Gaze  at  that  monstrous  building  of 
Jacobson's,  where  a  heavy  cornice,  some 
sixty  feet  long,  with  three  floors  above  it,  is 
supported  (?)  on  two  stories  of  plate-glass, 
the  squares  of  which  are  apparently  divided 
in  the  lower  by  knitting-needles,  and  tte 
upper  by  cedar  pencils  ! 

Look  at  the  half-dozen  houses  or  so  that 
are  comprised  in  Peter  Robinson's  huge  pre- 
mises, and  see  if  you  can  find  six  inches  of 
apparent  structural  support  throughout  the 
whole  front !  Or  watch  the  progress  of  the 
hideous  shops  now  in  course  of  completion 
immediately  east  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
There  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples, 
but  will  take  one  more — that  of  Duclas,  the 
French  "  Confiseur."    The  facade  of  this 
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building  is  unusually  bold  and  massive,  and 
of  what  does  it  consist  ?  At  the  top  we  have 
a  leviathan  stack  of  chimneys,  under  that 
the  hugest  possible  cornice  and  frieze,  under 
that  a  third  story,  and  under  that  a  second 
(with  a  monstrous  balcony),  and  under  that 
a  first  (with  detached  columns  aud  a  heavy 
entablature),  "and under  that  — nothing  !  " 

Should  our  traveller,  on  reaching  the 
bank,  feel  inclined  to  inspect  the  City  shop- 
fronts,  and  there  are  many  of  them  (though 
we  make  no  allusion  to  the  wholesale  houses), 
he  will  still  find  much  to  make  the  artistic 
heart  ache  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  will 
meet  with  many  excellent  correctives.  The 
ubiquitous  glazier  is  far  less  omnipotent  in 
the  City  than  at  the  West,  and  much  as  there 
may  still  be  to  deplore,  the  careful  observer 
will  find  that  within  the  last  few  years  a 
largo  number  of  shops  have  been  recon- 
structed with  taste,  judgment,  and  common- 
sense.  The  same  remarks  apply,  to  some 
extent,  as  we  proceed  westward  towards 
Charing-cross.  The  mania  for  plate-glass 
does  not  so  universally  prevail  along  the 
route  wenowtake  as  in  the  parallel  thorough- 
fare that  we  lately  traversed.  The  houses 
in  Fleet-street,  for  instance,  are  both  smaller 
and  much  older,  and  consequently  require  a 
greater  caution  in  cutting  about  and  dealing 
with  generally.  Near  to  that  astounding 
monument  of  civic  wisdom — the  Temple 
Bar  Memorial— are  some  of  the  houses  of 
real  Old  London,  and  their  shop-fronts 
having  been  partly  modernised,  are  queer, 
difficult  to  exactly  approve  or  condemn, 
but  at  least  free  from  much  that  is  offensive 
elsewhere. 

As  'We  begin  to  sniff  the  West-end 
atmosphere,  we  are  conscious  of  the  return- 
ing taint  till  we  at  last  reach  Eegent-street, 
the  arch-offender  of  all.  In  the  upper  part 
of  it,  near  the  Polytechnic,  many  of  the 
fronts  are  correct  in  treatment,  but  they 
eviuce,  as  a  rule,  such  an  utter  want  of  taste 
that  their  general  appearance  is  dismal  and 
depressing.  Below  Piccadilly  are  several 
extremely  fine  shops,  to  which  we  shall 
return.  But  what  we  mostly  recognise  as 
Eegent-street  —  i.e.,  the  portion  lying 
between  Oxford- circus  and  Piccadilly,  pre- 
sents an  almost  unbroken  sequence  of  every- 
thing that  is  bad.  Even  the  Edgware  and 
Tottenham  Court  -  roads  (thoroughfares 
habitually  associated  with  all  that  is  cheap 
and  nasty)  can  show  nothing  worse, 
if  even  so  bad,  as  Regent  -  street. 
Here  plate-glass  reigns  supreme.  The  noble 
sweep  of  the  Quadrant  is  entirely  ruined  by 
it,  for  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  structural 
support  visible  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
shops  on  either  side.  And  yet  the  solitary 
front  of  the  St.  James'  Bestaurant,  with  the 
tipsy-cakes  and  marrons  glacis  in  the  win- 
dows, suggests,  most  tantalisingly,  a  treat- 
ment that  would  have  made  this  fine  range 
of  buildings  a  credit  to  London,  had  the 
ground-landlord  insisted  upon  the  shop- 
fronts  being  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
ture. In  the  centre  of  the  west  side  there  is 
a  range  which  is  somewhat  better.  Huge 
columns  extend  to  nearly  the  top  of  the 
houses,  and  between  them  the  shop-fronts 
are  treated  in  somewhat  of  the  old  method. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  that  of  Waugh, 
tho  chemist,  appears  to  be  an  old 
one.  But  they  all  err  in  showing  no 
means  of  support  for  the  brick-work 
between  tho  columns.  The  two  really 
fino  facades  ccxt  the  Circus — viz  ,  Peter 
Kobiuson's  and  Jay's,  show  the  miserable 
fate  of  tho  Quadrant,  and  almost  reduce  one 
to  despair.  In  the  western  part  of  Oxford- 
street  the  old  fronts  are  much  the  same ;  but 
many  of  the  shops  have  been  rebuilt,  and 
the  now  ones  arc  mostly  passable,  and  some 
of  them  very  good.  Baker-8treet  and 
Beni'-rt-strcet  both  possess  a  good  many 
quiet  and  unobjectionable  fronts,  produced, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  simple  process  of 
enlarging  the  windows  of  private  dwellings, 


and  giving  them  circular  or  elliptic  heads, 
or  making  them  to  correspond  in  form  and 
size  with  the  entrance  doorway. 

Piccadilly  rrnquestionably  takes  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale.  Hardly  any  of  the  shops 
are  new,  but  they  have  generally  been  built 
with  a  solidity,  and  treated  with  judgment 
and  common-sense,  such  as  we  seldom  find 
elsewhere.  They  are  certainly,  as  a  set, 
the  best  that  we  know  of,  with  the  one  great 
exception  of  Bond-street,  where,  happily, 
all  is  different.  It  seems  strange  that  so 
great  a  divergence  should  exist  between  such 
neighbouring  thoroughfares  as  Eegent- 
street  and  Bond-street,  yet  so  it  is.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  latter  there  is 
hardly  a  shop,  from  Smyth  and  Nephew's 
modernised  version  of  the  good  old  front,  to 
those  that  are  still  unfinished,  that  cannot 
lay  claim  to  some  sort  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect. The  older  ones,  as  a  rule,  are  better 
than  those  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  new — 
where  the  leases  have  fallen  in,  and  the 
houses  been  rebuilt — are  a  joy  to  look  upon. 
Still  there  are,  we  regret  to  say,  even  here, 
three  notable  exceptions.  Arrowsmith's 
poverty-stricken  little  front  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  its  situation,  and  a  degenerate 
scion  of  its  predecessor.  Chappell's  ungainly 
building,  with  its  wretched  pseudo- Gothic 
carving,  makes  one  shudder ;  and  Mayer's 
hideous  travestie  of  a  bad  church-window, 
executed  partly  in  stucco,  and  extending  to  the 
second  floor,  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  nation 
that  stands  first  in  its  appreciation  and 
practice  of  Gothic  art.  As  a  whole,  how- 
ever, Bond-street  comes  triumphantly  to  the 
fore,  and  worthily  maintains  its  long- 
established  reputation  as  the  first  business 
street  for  excellence  of  every  kind  in  the 
civilised  world. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  a 
little  as  to  how  the  state  of  things  that  we 
have  described  as  existing  in  the  leading 
London  thoroughfares,  has  come  about.  Its 
latter  development  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  keen  competition  which 
our  rapidly-increasing  population  has  en- 
gendered, and  which  has  produced  another 
evil  of  almost  equal  magnitude — viz.,  the 
huge  system  of  advertising,  which  is  now  so 
preva'ent.  But  its  commencement  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  opening  up  of  the  Continent 
during  the  long  peace  which  preceded  the 
Crimean  War,  and  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  we 
first  realised,  to  our  dismay  and  mortifica- 
tion, how  far  we  were  behindhand  as  a 
nation  in  all  matters  of  taste.  As  our 
tradesmen  gradually  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Paris  shops,  a  laudable  desire 
inspired  them  to  rival — if  not  to  surpass 
these;  but  wanting  the  "  je  ne  saisquoi" 
of  French  taste,  they  fell  into  the  fatal 
error  of  confounding  a  vast  shop-front, 
crowded  with  half  their  stock,  with  an 
attractive  exhibition  of  the  wares  they 
wished  to  sell.  Another  feature  in  the  work 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  abolition  of  the 
window-tax,  and  still  more,  the  removal  of 
the  duty  on  glass.  The  consequence  was 
that  sheets  of  polished  plate  were  turned 
out  of  a  size  and  at  a  price  that  would  never 
have  been  dreamt  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
that  consequently  offered  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  the  uncultured  many.  But  a 
still  more  patent  instrument  of  evil  has  been 
the  growth  of  a  particular  business  known 
as  that  of  the  "shop-fitter."  Earely  is  a 
London  shop-front  either  designed  by  an 
architect  or  erected  by  a  builder.  As  a 
rule  it  is  arranged  and  constructed  by  the 
shop-fitter.  We  have  no  wish  to  under- 
value the  services  of  these  gentlemen.  They 
are  specialists.  Shop-fronts  and  show- 
cases require  a  combination  of  strength  and 
lightness  ;  the  latter  must  excludo  the 
dust,  as  far  as  possible,  and  are  frequently 
required  to  be  air-tight.  They  consequently 
demand  tho  most  careful  and  accurate 
workmanship,  and  the  mode  of  their  con- 


struction varies  almost  as  much  from  or- 
dinary joinery,  as  does  cabinet-work.  In 
fact  the  shop-fitter  holds  much  the  same 
relation  to  an  ordinary  respectable  builder, 
that  an  oculist  or  obstetrician  does  to  a 
general  medical  practitioner.  But  spec'alists, 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  their  particular 
groove  of  work,  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
broader  principles  that  animate  those  whose 
professional  duties,  or  business  avocations, 
are  of  a  wider  range,  and  more  varied  in 
their  nature.  We  must,  therefore,  hold  the 
shop-fitter  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  mischief  we  are  condemning,  and  we 
adduce  two  sets  of  facts  in  support  of  our 
opinion.  Firstly,  the  business  of  the  shop- 
fitter  is  almost  peculiar  to  London,  and 
though  he  occasionally  operates  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  these,  as  a  rule,  rely  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  the  shops  conse- 
quently bear  a  greater  stamp  of  individuality 
and  right  treatment  than  their  average 
London  brethren.  Secondly,  nearly 
all  the  best  London  fronts,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  quote  examples, 
belong  either  to  professional  decorators,  or 
to  those  engaged  in  the  cognate  arts,  and 
bear  unmistakable  signs  of  skilled  architec- 
tural thought.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  shop-fitter  should  be  deprived  of 
the  work  he  executes  so  well.  But  we 
would  seriously  advise  everyone  who  has  to 
remodel  his  shop,  to  obtain,  in  the  first 
place,  a  thoroughly  good  design.  The  few 
guineas  that  this  may  cost  him  will  be  well 
bestowed;  and  instead  of  owning  a  shop- 
front,  garish,  vulgar,  and  wasteful,  he  may 
become  the  proprietor  of  one  that  will  not 
only  display  his  goods  in  the  most  effective 
and  economical  way,  but  will  be  in 
itself  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever." 

The  next  point  that  we  have  to  consider 
is  what  should  be  the  characteristics  of  a 
thoroughly  good  shop-front.  Firstly,  it 
should  be  correct  in  structural  treatment.  A 
solid  brick-and-mortar  superstructure,  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  stories,  supported, 
apparently,  upon  nothing  but  sheets  of 
plate-glass,  is  simply  an  architectural  lie  ; 
and,  as  such,  it  is  debasing  to  the  public 
taste,  and  inflicts  an  incalculable  injury 
upon  the  whole  cause  of  art.  Secondly, 
it  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  parti- 
cular business  in  which  its  owner  is  en- 
gaged. A  shop-front  suitable  for  the 
exhibition  of  American  organs  would  be 
totally  unfit  for  the  display  of  diamond 
rings;  and  one  specially  arranged  for 
butchers'  meat  or  dairy  produce,  would 
hardly  commend  itself  to  a  Court  milliner. 
But  of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  pre- 
sently. Thirdly,  it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
economise  the  amount  of  goods  necessary 
for  effective  display,  and  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  inevitable  damage  caused  by 
their  exhibition.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  silks  and  many  other  fabrics  fade 
from  the  sunlight ;  prints  and  music  get 
soiled  with  the  smoke  and  soot;  provisions 
become  dry  or  tainted  ;  plate  and  jewellery 
tarnish  by  the  fog  and  gas  ;  and  clocks  and 
watches  suffer  from  the  clouds  of  penetrat- 
ing dust  that  accompany  the  east  wind. 
This  important  deterioration  of  the  traders' 
goods,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  capital 
sunk  in  avast  and  constant  display,  forms 
— like  the  cost  of  supporting  the  existing 
vampire  of  Advertisement— a  very  serious 
item  in  his  working  expenses.  These  are  all 
so  much  absolutely  unproductive  expendi- 
ture ;  in  fact  they  constitute  a  national  loss ; 
and,  as  such,  must,  in  the  long-run,  come 
out  of  the  consumers'  pockets,  in  tho  form 
of  enhanctd  prices.  Lastly,  every  good  shop- 
front  should  possess  a  distinctive  character 
of  its  own  (unless,  of  course,  it  be  part  of 
an  uniform  range,  like  the  Quadrant),  and 
should  bo  so  designed  as  to  set  off  aud  en- 
hanco  the  effect  of  its  contents,  either  by  the 
contrast  of  severe  simplicity,  or  by  some 
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harmony  of  analogy  with  the  goods  to  be 
displayed. 

Like  the  Ages  of  Man,  the  best  modern 
ehop-fronts  may  be  roughly  classified  under 
seven  types,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe.  Such  a  classification  must,  neces- 
arily,  be  an  imperfect  one;  and  must,  in 
fact,  be  accepted  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
the  great,  but  unzoological  German's  idea 
of  a  camel,  which — after  listening  to  various 
and  conflicting  descriptions  of  the  animal — 
he  finally  "evolved  out  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness."  For  the  individual  speci- 
mens of  shop-fronts  run  so  much  into  each 
other,  in  their  treatment,  that  the  more 
salient  features  they  may  possess  in  common 
can,  obviously,  alone  be  treated  of. 

But  we  may  first  pause  for  a  moment  to 
notice  a  modern  treatment  of  the  old  form 
of  front,  which  is  sometimes  much  to  be  com- 
mended. Plate-glass  naturally  takes  the 
place  of  the  small  squares,  and  the  work  is 
altogether  oh  a  bolder  scale ;  but  the  type  is 
a  good  one,  and  excellent  examples  of  it  are 
afforded  by  Hill's  and  Frazer  and  Hawes' 
shops  in  Eegent-street,  and  by  those  just 
finished  in  the  Bond-street  "  Arcade." 

The  first  type  of  front  that  we  shall  con- 
sider is  what  we  may  term  the  "  Classical." 
It  arises  from  the  vast  size  of  many  modern 
business  premises,  and  consists  of  one  long 
entablature  supported  at  regular  intervals  by 
piers  or  columns,  the  whole  intervening 
spaces,  from  cap  to  base,  being  filled  in  with 
single  sheets  of  plate- glass.  Among  the  best 
that  we  have  noticed  are  those  of  Howell 
and  James  in  Eegent-street,  Miller  and 
Sons  in  Piccadilly,  Redmayne  in  Bond-street, 
Hindley  and  Sons  in  Oxford-street,  Filmer 
and  Son  in  Berners-street,  KentinHolborn, 
and  particularly  Lewis  and  Allenby's  in 
Conduit-street,  constructed  with  red  Aber- 
deen granite  in  the  purest  style  of  Roman 
Doric.  No  two  of  these  are  alike,  but  they 
are  all  good.  Jackson  and  Graham's  other- 
wise excellent  front  is  spoilt  by  the  intro- 
duction of  quasi-Moorish  oraament  in  the 
little  erections  (which  architects  call 
Acroteria)  that  surmount  each  column  in 
order  to  break  the  horizontal  line.  This 
glaring  incongruity  with  Classic  detail  is 
plainly  due  to  the  biased  pencil  of  the  late 
but  unlamented  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  out  of 
whose  hands  the  rest  of  the  ground-floor 
was  probably  removed.  The  front  of  Lane's 
fine  tea-shop  in  New  Oxford-street  suffers 
from  the  glass  being  set  too  far  back  behind 
the  columns,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
window  are  not  visible  till  the  spectator  is 
directly  facing  it,  and  for  this  reason 
pilasters  or  engaged  columns  are  perhaps 
preferable  to  those  entirely  detached.  When 
judiciously  treated,  this  form  of  shop-front 
is  eminently  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of 
large  articles,  such  as  cabinet  and  upholstery 
work,  pianos,  &e.,  and  is  certainly  the  best 
f  >r  huge  drapery  establishments.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  essential 
features  are  simplicity,  uniformity,  and 
repose.  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's  enormous 
front  is  good  in  intention,  but  is  too 
Frenchified  and  "bizarre,"  and  so  loses  this 
very  repose,  and  detracts  from  the  effective- 
ness of  the  goods  displayed. 

The  next  variety  may  be  almost  described 
as  a  modification  of  a  single  bay  of  that  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  and  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  it  as  did  the  country  to  the 
town  mouse  in  the  story  of  our  nursery 
days.  Here  we  find  the  houses  somewhat 
narrow,  and  each  has  its  different  business. 
The  upper  part  rests  securely  upon  the 
entablature,  which  is  supported  by  stout 
piers  on  either  side  ;  but  the  single  sheet  of 
glass  is  replaced  by  a  couple  of  windows, 
and  an  entrance  door- way  formed  by  sub- 
stantial wooden  framing.  The  windows  are 
seldom  carried  down  below  some  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  there  is  usually  a  stall- 
board,  beneath  which  some  strong  glazing, 
faced  by  ornamental  ironwork,  affords  light 


to  the  basement.  Specimens  of  this  type 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  Ilolborn  Viaduct 
and  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing- cross, 
though  we  must  bo  careful  to  exclude  Mr. 
John  Brogden,  the  "  art  goldsmith's  " 
shop,  where  "  Art"  is  curiously  innocent  in 
its  appreciation  of  architectural  truth. 
Others  will  be  found  in  the  fine  range  of 
buildings  lately  re-erected  by  the  Mercers' 
Company  between  Ironmonger-lane  and 
Old  Jewry,  with  but  little  variation  from 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  original  design. 
Helbronner,  of  Oxford-street,  and  W.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Bond-street,  furnish  admirable 
examples  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  which 
is  specially  suitable  for  such  businesses  as 
those  of  the  watchmaker,  the  chemist,  and 
the  various  dealers  in  small  or  fancy  articles. 

The  third  form  approaches  the  most 
nearly  of  any  to  the  dwelling-house,  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  various  forms 
and  larger  size  of  the  windows,  the  sills 
being  usually — though  not  always — about 
breast  high.  The  effect  is  extremely 
simple ;  and  when  the  establishment  is  a 
large  one,  windows  of  this  kind  are  more 
fitted  for  such  things  as  books,  music,  and 
drapery  materials,  boots,  bon-bons,  Caniem- 
bert  cheeses,  jellied  galantines,  and  "  pates 
de  fois  gras,"  than  the  more  spacious  ones 
that  characterise  our  first  type  of  shop- 
front.  Instances  of  this  way  of  dealing 
with  the  building  will  readily  occur  to  those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  visit  Novello's  in 
Berner's-street,  Lacon  and  Ollier's  in  Bond- 
street,  Gillow's  or  Cowtan's  in  Oxford- 
street,  or  Druce  and  Co.'s  in  Baker-street. 

The  fourth  type  that  we  have  to  adduce  is 
wholly  different  from  the  preceding.  Now 
architecture  proper  steps  in,  and  so  treats  the 
ground-floor  of  a  good-sized  house  as  to 
leave  a  single  large  central  opening  in  the 
wall,  environed  by  legitimate  structural  or- 
nament, in  the  Italian  or  Renaissance  styles, 
to  be  glazed  with  one  vast  sheet  of  polished 
plate.  On  either  side  are  entrance- doors— 
the  one  giving  access  to  the  shop,  the  other 
to  the  private  house  above.  Or  instead  of 
one,  there  may  be  two  smaller  windows,  in 
which  case,  a  single  entrance  answers  both 
the  above  requirements.  These  are  among 
the  very  best  forms  of  shop-front  extant, 
and  lend  themselves  particularly  to  enhance 
the  artistic  appearance  of  large  "  articles  of 
virtu,"  such  as  inlaid  cabinets,  massive 
candelabra,  and  tapestries  or  stamped 
leather,  as  well  as  of  decorative  paintings, 
pictures  by  the  Italian  masters,  or  high- 
class  costumes.  Of  the  dual  treatment,  the 
best  examples  we  can  point  to  are  Morant's 
front  in  New  Bond-street,  and  Truefitt's  in 
Old  Bond-street.  The  finest  with  single  win- 
dows, that  we  know,  are  Unwin  and  Albert's 
in  Regent- street,  and  Wertheimer's,  Donald- 
son's, and  Pratt's  in  Bond-street.  In  fact, 
the  last-named  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
fronts  in  the  whole  of  london.  Imme- 
diately opposite  to  it  is  a  little  front  (that  of 
Tessier)  somewhat  different  in  treatment, 
with  two  windows  and  a  central  door,  but 
which  deserves  notice  as  an  instance  of  what 
is  most  suitable  for  a  jeweller  and  silver- 
smiths' business. 

The  class  of  shop-front  that  we  have  next 
to  deal  with  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  de- 
scribe. Under  it  we  group  together  six 
examples — the  only  ones  that  we  can  call  to 
mind  as  worth  mentioning — not  on  account 
of  any  similarity  of  form,  but  because  of 
the  spirit  that  animates  them,  and  has 
prompted  a  recurrence  to  the  best  periods 
of  domestic  architecture  for  lines  on  which 
to  design  stiuctures  suitable  for  modern  re- 
quirements. The  shops  we  allude  to  are 
those  of  Marks,  Durlacher,  Brothers  in 
Oxford-street,  Felix  and  Wayman  in 
Charles- street,  Soho-square;  Palmer  in 
Great  Portland-street,  Hollender  and  Cre- 
inetti  in  New  Bond-street  (originally  built 
for  Donaldson),  Cardinal  and  Harford  in 
Holborn,  and  Collinson  and  Lock  in  Fleet- 


street.  There  should,  indeed,  be  a  seventh 
example,  at  100,  New  liond-street,  for  we 
well  remember  Mr.  W.  J.  Green's  excellent 
design,  which  was  in  the  Academy  last 
year ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other  this 
building  has  never  been  completed.  In 
Oxford-street  is  one  other  attempt  in  the 
same  lino— that  of  Duvun,  a  little  west  of 
the  Pantheon  ;  but  the  structural  treatment 
is  here  so  feeble,  that  we  invariably  pass  it 
by  at  a  hand  gallop,  for  fear  it  should 
tumble  about  our  cars.  Our  six  exemplars 
are  all  more  or  less  artistic.  The  Medieval, 
Elizabethan,  and  Queen  Anne  styles  have 
each  been  laid  under  tribute,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  certain  Dutch  feeling  that  never  be- 
came quite  incorporated  with  English  archi- 
tecture. But  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  form  and  treatment,  these  fronts  have  cer- 
tain features  in  common — viz.,  the  abun- 
dant, almost  exclusive,  use  of  wood  in 
their  construction,  the  solid  character 
of  this  woodwork,  the  liberal  use  of 
carving  for  its  embellishment,  the  employ- 
ment of  plate-glass  only  where  it  is  needed 
to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  "  exhibits,"  the 
use  elsewhere  of  small  panes — sometimes 
glazed  in  quarry — as  a  means  of  decoration, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  broad  old  moulded 
sash-bar.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is 
generally  painted  with  some  light  colour ; 
and  notwithstanding  our  London  climate, 
we  consider  a  warm  white  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Greatly  as  we  admire  these  shop- 
fronts,  we  cannot  recommend  them  for  every 
species  of  business.  There  is  a  delightful 
artistic  quaintness  about  them  :  their  essence 
is  the  picturesque.  But  while  there  would 
be  a  melancholy  incongruity  in  their  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  exclusive  interests  of 
garden-rollers,  or  kitchen  meat- screens  and 
toasting-forks,  they  assimilate  themselves, 
in  the  most  agreeable  fashion,  to  such  things 
as  delf  and  ancient  pottery,  old  pictures  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  or  Early  Christian 
schools,  aesthetic  paper-hangings,  "too-too" 
tapestries,  and  all  kinds  of  art-curiosities  in 
general. 

"The  sixth  age  shifts  into"  a  type  of 
shops  constructed  specially  for  the  display 
of  manufacturers'  own  productions,  such  as 
glass,  china  or  hardware.  They  are  not  of 
vast  size,  and  present  no  particularly 
noticeable  features.  But  they  group  them- 
selves together  as  partaking,  in.  an  unusual 
degree,  of  the  architectural  character  of  the 
whole  building,  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
the  outcome,  and  as  specially  answering 
their  individual  requirements.  One  of  the 
best  is  Elkington's  in  Regent-street,  but 
Mortlock  and  Sons,  that  adjoins  it,  Mort- 
lock's  in  Oxford-street,  and  Osier's  near  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  and  especially  their  new 
front  in  Newman-street,  are  all  good  speci- 
mens. 

The  last  type  of  all  is  by  no  means  a 
return  to  "  second  childishness,"  but,  sin- 
gularly enough,  it  reverts  to  some  of  the 
principles  that  are  described  as  governing 
the  construction  of  the  old-fashioned  shops, 
though  with  a  modification.  The  stout 
brestsummer,  with  its  side  piers,  now  re- 
inforced with  a  couple  of  additional  inter- 
vening iron  shafts,  or  light  stone  columns, 
again  supports  the  house  above.  But 
instead  of  the  front  projecting  into  the 
street,  as  was  sensible  enough  when  traffic 
was  small  and  passers-by  were  few,  it  is 
now  recessed  back  sufficiently  to  afford 
the  observer  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain, 
and  allow  him  to  notice  the  contents  of  the 
windows  unjostled  by  "  the  madding 
crowd."  Sometimes  the  windows  are  canted 
back  at  an  obtuse  angle  from  the  wall  line 
to  the  entrance-door,  which  is  in  the  centre  ; 
sometimes  the  whole  recess  is  rectangular, 
it  is  usually  paved  with  tiles,  and  certainly 
lends  a  few  moments'  agreeable  retreat  from 
the  increasing  bustle  of  the  streets.  Such  a 
form  of  shop-front  seems  equally  adaptable, 
according  to  the  details  of  its  treatment,  to 
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almost  any  description  of  business,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  examples  we  adduce — viz., 
Boosey  and  Sons,  the  music  publishers,  in 
Regent-street ;  Dickinson's,  the  fashionable 
portrait-painters,  in  Bond-street;  the  Auto- 
type Company's  in  New  Oxford-street,  and 
Challen  and  Sons,  the  pianoforte-sellers,  in 
Hanway- street.  This  is  a  type  of  business 
premises  possessing  many  advantages,  and 
one  that  wo  certainly  hope  to  see  brought 
further  into  use. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that,  terrible  as  was  the  state  of  things 
into  which  we  had  drifted,  much 
has  latterly  been  done  to  remedy  and  "  re- 
form it  altogether."  The  best  shop-fronts 
are  now  usually  designed  by  architects  of 
skill  and  reputation ;  and  those  erected 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  are,  as  a 
rule,  remarkable  for  their  excellence.  In- 
deed, niaDy  of  them  have  emanated  from  the 
fertile  and  artistic  brains  of  Messrs.  Pearson, 
Murray,  Grim,  Norman  Shaw,  Edis,  and 
others. 

If  those  who  have  to  alter  their  pre- 
mises will  carefully  select  a  type  of 
window  most  in  keeping  with  their  line  of 
business,  and  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
more  cultivated  among  the  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  and  see  that  their  design  is 
characterised  by  truth  and  taste,  our  streets 
will  soon  assume  a  different  aspect.  "A 
nation  of  shopkeepers  "  we  shall  always  ba  ; 
but  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  our  shop- 
fronts  should  disgrace  us.— J.  G.,  Libra. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  PLUMBING.* -II. 
By  P.  J.  Davies,  H.M.A.S.P.,  &c. 

JOINT-MAKING,  BY  COPPER  BIT,  AND  BLOWN. 

AFTER  the  apprentice  has  learnt  the  ru- 
dimentary part  of  the  casting,  he  should 
be  put  to  prepare  a  few  joints.  The  first  is  the 
•copper-bit  joint. 

Take  two  pieces  of  lead  pipe  (say  lin.)  and 
with  your  saw,  "  which  should  be  sharp  and 
about  15in.  long,  with  panel-saw  teeth,"  cut 
one  end  true,  and  with  a  turn-pin  G,  Fig.  1, 
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just  open,  same  as  shown  at  D,  Fig.  2,  then 
with  the  shave- hook  Q,  Fig.  1,  which  should  be 
kept  sharp  by  the  use  of  a  aaw-filo,  shave  all 
round  the  inside  where  you  would  have  tho  solder 
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unite  ;  next  take  the  inner  or  male  pipe,  Fig.  3, 
true  the  end  J,  then  with  a  12in.  or  14in.  rasp, 
middling  cut,  rasp  the  end  of  this  pipe  to  the 
bevel  as  shown,  then  with  the  shave-hook  shave 
the  end  just  sufficiently  high  to  come  above  the 
top  of  the  female  part,  as  shown  at  FE,  Fig.  3. 
Now  fix  the  same  firmly  as  best  you  can  in  an 
upright  position,  as  shown  in  the  cramp  Fig.  3  D, 
also  as  shown  at  Fig.  4.  Next  see  about  soldering 
the  same.  The  first  thing  required  is  a 
"hatchet-bit"  L,  Fig.  1,  Fig.  3  A,  also  Fig.  3 
B,  which  shows  the  best  shape  for  general  use. 
This  tool  is  made  of  copper ;  therefore  you  must 
never  exceed  a  red  heat  when  t-haping  same.  If 
you  do,  you  are  liable  to  melt  it ;  before  you  can 
us?  this  tool  there  will  be  something  for  you  to 
thoroughly  understand — it  is  the  tinning  of  same, 
which  is  done  as  follows: — Make  it  just  hot 
enough  to  melt  fine  solder  (to  be  hereafter 
explained),  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
block-tin  and  one  part  lead.  Then  rapidly  file 
the  end  of  the  tool  or  iron  quite  bright  and  rub 
this  part  on  a  piece  of  tin  called  a  tin-pan  w.th 
plenty  of  resin  and  solder  mixed  together ;  this 
will  put  a  face  upon  it  as  it  is  called  :  that  is  to 
say,  that  part  which  you  brightened  will  be 
tinned  over.  Next  make  the  iron  a  little  hotter 
and  put  some  powdered  black  rosin  from  the 
rosin- box,  Fig.  4  A,  which  is  made  of  tin, 
copper,  or  zinc,  all  around  the  joint,  and  with 
the  iron  melt  a  little  solder  all  around,  taking 
care  not  to  have  the  least  dirt  in  your  work  or 
rosin.  Having  melted  sufficient  solder  around 
your  joint,  run  the  nose  of  your  iron  well  into 
the  solder  (hence  the  reason  for  having  the  point 
of  the  iron  this  shape) ,  and  well  tin  your  lead, 
also  float  the  solder  round  the  joint,  which  is 
done  by  drawing  your  iron  (when  well  hot) 
steadily  round  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  the 
joint  should  be  left  as  smooth  as  any  part  of  the 
lead,  as  shown  at  EF,  Fig.  4,  which  is  done  by 
having  sufficient  heat  in  your  iron.  After  all  is 
done,  if  you  have  made  much  mess  with  the 
rosin,  take  some  touch  and  rub  over  your  joint 
or  the  dirty  part ;  this,  if  done  when  the  rosin  is 
hot,  will  soften  same,  and  you  can  wipe  all  away 
with  a  small  piece  of  rag. 

BLOWN  JOINTS. 

A  blown  joint  is  made  in  a  similar  manner, 
excepting  that  in  place  of  an  iron  you  use  a 
blow-pipe  and  gas  or  rushes  to  melt  your  solder, 
which  can  be  done  with  a  very  little  practice. 


The  Fig.  4  B,  is  the  general  shape  of  blow-pipe 
used. 

WIPED  JOINTS — PEEPAEATION. 

With  the  apprentice  these  joints  are  not  quite 
so  easily  made  as  with  the  copper  bit,  but  with 
a  little  practice  you  will  soon  get  over  the 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  prepare 
the  male  end  as  you  did  for  the  copper-bit  joint, 
excepting  the  shaving,  but  the  outside  pipe  will 
not  be  required  to  be  opened  quite  so  wide  as 
before,  but  as  6hown  in  section  at  K,  Fig.  5,  (see 
next  article).  Here  you  see  that  the  male  and 
female  ends  are  rasped  off.  This  is  in  order 
that  you  may  have  a  little  more  solder  around 
the  joint  without  extending  the  size  of  same. 
Now,  having  all  cut  and  fitted,  you  will  require 
the  ends  of  the  pipes  clean  from  grease  or  oil. 
This  is  dono  by  rubbing  a  little  chalk,  whiting 
card,  wire,  or  glass-paper  over  same,  and  well 


rub  it  off  with  an  old  felt  or  anything  else. 
Next  the  soil,  smudge  or  tarnish  is  a  very 
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important  thing  in  wiped  joints,  especially  to 
the  boy. 

THE  SOIL  AND  SOILING 

Is  very  important  to  the  young  beginner,  but 
in  after-life  with  a  little  practice  he  will  be  able 
to  dispense  with  it.  I  was  for  four  years  in 
regular  metal-work  called  "  wiping  joints," 
and  never  used  a  bit  of  soil.  Mr.  Graham, 
the  lead-caster  before  referred  to,  has  done  the 
same.  The  soil  is  made  as  follows  : — Take  lib. 
of  lamp-black  and  make  it  red-hot  in  your 
metal- pot,  stir  it  well  up  and  let  it  cool,  then 
take  2oz.  of  pounded  chalk  and  mix  well 
together  in  water,  well  grind,  with  trowel  or 
otherwise,  the  ingredients  together,  to  the 
consistency  of  butter  and  as  fine  (a  painter's 
muller  and  stone  will  expedite  the  operation)  ; 
make  it  pretty  stiff ;  lastly,  take  about  Jib.  of 
melted  glue — some  glue  is  stronger  than  other, 
so  that  this  will  vary— stir  well  together  when 
well  hot,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  Thin  it  to  the 
thickness  of  cream  and  use  it  cold  as  required. 
The  method  of  testing  it  is  as  follows :— Take 
the  ends  of  your  prepared  or  cleaned  pipes 
and  paint  them  over  with  a  thin  coat  and  dry  it : 
if  it  rubs  off  it  has  not  sufficient  glue  in  it ;  if  it 
scales  up  it  has  too  much  glue,  or  has  been  put  on 
too  thickly,  or  the  pipe  may  be  greasy -of 
course  you  can  burn  or  blister  this  soil  if  too 
thick.  If  the  solder  hangs  to  it  there  is  too 
much  glue,  and  will  shine,  or  it  is  short  of  chalk. 
Good  soil  should  work  like  paint,  not  rub  off, 
blister,  or  hold  the  solder,  its  effect  being  to 
prevent  the  solder  adhering  to  the  pipe  not 
shaved.  The  soil-pot  should  be  made  of  copper. 
A  small  sash-tool  half  worn  out  is  the  best  to 
work  the  soil  with,  unless  on  large  work  such  as 
cisterns,  &c.  When  putting  it  on  it  must  be 
straight,  and  without  daubing  your  work  all 
over.  Cut  the  edge  true,  as  nothing  looks 
worse  than  slovenly  soiling.  Soil  your  joints 
from  3in.  to  4in.  past  the  solder-line. 

THE  SPLASH-STICK 

Is  made  of  wood,  about  6in.  long,  l^in.  wide, 
|in.  to  Jin.  thick,  shaped  for  holding.  Some 
use  iron,  but  I  do  not  like  it,  as  you  are  apt 
to  scratch  the  soil  off  the  lead. 

THE  CLOTHS. 

I  do  not  know  any  tool  more  important  than 
a  good  cloth.  It  should  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Take  a  piece  of  new  mole-skin  or  fustian  (the 
former  is  the  best)  of  moderate  thickness,  for 
^in.  joint,  12in.  long  by  9in.  wide,  then  fold  it 
up  one  side  4in.,  then  4in.  again,  and  again  4in., 
then  fold  it  in  the  middle,  which  will  make  your 
cloth  4in.  by  4|in.,  and  six  thicknesses  thick. 
This  is  suitable  for  £in  or  -Jin.  underhand  joints. 
After  this  is  done,  sew  up  the  ragged  ends  to 
keep  it  from  opening.  Then  melt  a  little  tallow 
and  pour  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  cloth  is 
ready  for  work.  Keep  to  this  side,  occasionally 
rubbing  a  little  touch  on  this  face  side.  If  the 
cloth  is  too  rough,  rub  a  little  chalk  upon  the 
face.  The  use  of  the  tallow  is  to  prevent  the 
solder  from  sticking  to  or  burning  the  cloth .  It 
also  makes  the  solder  work  smoothly. 

J.  P.  DAVIES'  CLOTHS'  TABLE  FOU  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  CLOTHS. 

This  Table  is  for  a  moderate  thickness  of  ma- 
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terial  ;  if  very  thick,  one  thickness  less. 
handed  "  to  be  made  as  before." 


Under- 


Pipe. 

Size  of 
Cloth. 

Thick- 
nesses. 

Remarks. 

Diameter  in 

Inches. 
1  to  J 
1 

li  and  11 
2,  21,  and  3 
31,  4,  and  41, 
5  and  6 

Inches. 
4   X  41 

41  X  4| 
41  X  5 
5X6 
61  X  8 
9J  X  10 

6 
8 
8 
8 
9 
10 

Afler2lin.use  two 
cloths,  the  Jin.  for 
finishing,  and  the 
large  one  for  Ret- 
ting up  the  heat. 

BEANCn  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pipe. 

Size  of 
Cloth. 

Thick- 

NESS1S. 

Remarks. 

Diameter  in 
Inches. 

| 
I 

1 

li  and  2 
2  and  6 

Inches. 
If  X  2i 

2  X  24 
21  X  2? 
21  X  31 

3  X  3£ 

6 
6 
8 

8  to  10 
10 

Some  prefer  a 
size  larger,  but  the 
smaller  the  bet'er, 
in  some  cases. 

CISTERN 

CLOTH. 

21in.  x  3in. 

|    8  to  10. 

TRAPS  AND  ODDS  AND  ENDS. 
21  in.  x  2in.     |    6,  or  the  |  cloth. 

Sew  the  oin.  and  6in.  cloths  all  round,  and 
from  corner  to  corner  diagonally.  When  working 
12in.  to  18in.  joints  underhanded,  larger  cloths 
are  required,  and  are  worked  two-handed  or  by 
two  plumbers.  Before  you  begin  to  wipe  your 
joint,  stop  the  ends  of  the  pipes  to  prevent 
draught,  which  will  make  a  very  great  difference 
when  you  are  at  work  with  the  metal. 

{To  be  continued.) 


DR.  WALDSTEIN   ON  GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 

LECTURE  V. 

THE  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  formed  the 
text  of  a  demonstration   given  by  Dr. 
Waldstein  on  Friday  afternoon,  in  the  Elgin 
gallery  of    the   British   Museum,  before  the 
students  of  King's  College,  Strand.    He  had 
now,  the  lecturer   remarked,  reached  in  his 
exposition  a  period  when  the  sculptor,  having 
obtained  complete  mastery  over  h's  material, 
was  confronted  by  the  question,  What  subjects 
should  he  choose  from  the  world  of  possible 
ones,   for  representation?    To   reply  to  this 
inquiry  made   the   greatest  demands    on  the 
artistic  spirit  and  iuherent  tact  of  the  sculptor, 
and  the  artist  who  most  successfully  solved  the 
problem,  by  executing  works  which  embodied 
lof  ty  conceptions  of  all  that  was  grand,  noble, 
and  permanent  in  human  life,  was  Pheidias.  The 
works  in  which    he    achieved    his  greatest 
triumphs,  the  statues  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  and  of  Zeus  in  the  Temple  of 
Olympia,  were  no  longer  extant,  but  we  must 
aceeptthe  numberlcssdescriptions  and  allusions  to 
them  by  classical  writers,  as  evidence  that  they 
were  of  unapproached  dignity  and  grandeur. 
These  statues  of  the    gods  formed  each  the 
leading  feature   in  the  larger   chamber  of  a 
temple  naos.  They  were  each  of  colossal  size,  and 
formed  of  plates  of  ivory  and  gold  built  up  upon  a 
framework  of  iron.    The  effect  of  this  luxurious 
combination,  as  seen  in  the  probably  subdued 
light  of  the  temple,  was  far  beyond  the  power  of 
description,  or  of  our  dreams,  and  was  only 
paralleled,  perhaps,  by  one  or  two  works  of 
Raphael,  and  a  few  by  Michael  Angelo.  Though 
these  statues  had  long  since  been  destroyed 
there  had  come  down  to  us  as  examples  of  this 
highest  period  of  sculpture  some  of  the  sm  dler 
decorative  features  of  these  temples,  executed,  as 
we  knew,  in  the  time  of  Pheidias,  and  probably 
by    assistants,  varying  in    their    capability  s 
for  rendering  his  thoughts  into  material  forms. 
Although  they  differed  in  excellence,  yet  the 
sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  —  which  they 
saw  around  them  in  that  gallery — battered  and 
mutilated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  still  more  by 
the  violence  of  ignorant  men,  were  the  highest 
manifestations  of  conceptive  skill  and  taste  now 
existing1,  and  they  would  bear — as  indeed  they 
required,  to  understand  their  meaning— long, 
patient,  and  attentive  study.    Having  sketched 
the  history  of  the  Parthenon  from  its  erection, 


B.C.  438,  till  its  conversion  successively  into  a 
church  and  mosque,  and  its  partial  destruction 
by  a  gunpowder  explosion  in  1674,  the  lecturer 
snowed  that  the  sculptures  now  existing  con- 
sisted of  the  outer  portions  of  the  east  and  west 
peditcent  groups,  parts  of  the  frieze,  and  many 
of  the  metopes.  These  remains  of  the  pedimental 
sculptuie  were  ranged  on  either  side  of  that 
room  ;  the  eastern  one  represented  the  Birth  of 
Athene,   and  the  western  one  the  Struggle 
between  Athene  and  Poseidon  for  the  Attic  soil. 
In  the  former  they  had  in  the  southern  angle  the 
sun -god  Helios,  driving  his  horses  and  rising 
from  the  sea  ;  a  group  balanced  at  the  other 
side  by   Selene,   the  moon-goddess,  and  her 
horses  sinking  into  the  waves  ;  either  was  sup- 
ported by  nymphs,  while   the  centre  of  the 
composition  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  new- 
born goddess,  attended  by  the  elements.    In  the 
west  pediment  the  emulation  to  be  patron  of 
the  city  of  Athens   was  emblematised,  and 
they  would    remember  that    Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune)     formed     by     a      miracle     a  salt 
well  on  the  bare  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  while 
Athene  (Minerva)  planted  beside  it  an  olive- 
tree,  and  was  ad j  udged  the  victor  ;  it  was  this 
moment  which  was  represented.    The  eastern 
group  wasin  its  conception  and  scope  cosmogonic, 
the  western,  local.    The  former  was  bounded  by 
Time,  the  sun  and  moon  typifying  the  univer- 
sality of  the  idea ;  the  latter  was  essentially 
Attic,   and  had  at  either  end  the  nymphs 
Kaphissos  and  Ilissos,  representatives  of  local 
streams.    The  subjects  themselves  were  well 
determined  from  classic  description ;  but  as  to 
the  individual  gods  personified,  there  were  as 
many  as  20  theories  in  the  eastern,  and  26  in 
the  western  pediment,  which  were  duly  set 
forth  in  the  Biitish  Museum  handbook.  To 
these  20  theories,  as  to  the  former,  he  was, 
after  many  years'  study,  reluctantly  compelled 
to  add  another.    It  was  considered  by  Brim,  of 
Munich,  that  the  majestic  figure  next  to  Helios 
personified  the  Mountain  Olympus,  whose  head 
was  first  to  see  the  rising  sun.    In  that  view  he 
concurred,  and  he  would  invite  attention  to  the 
self- contaiLed  power  displayed  in  the  figure,  to 
the  firm  quality  of  texture  and  good  detail  of 
modelling,  as  worthy  of  close  study.    At  the 
other  side  of  the  composition  next  Selene  was  a 
reclining  female  figure,  fully  draped,  of  which 
the  head  and  extremities  were  now  missing.  It 
had  been   usually    described    as  Aphrodite, 
and  many   critics  had    remarked    upon  the 
restless,    lippling,    yet    very    graceful  lines 
into    which    the    figure    and   its  garments 
were    thrown.     He     ventured    to  identify 
this  very  beautiful  figure  with  Thalassa,  the 
personification  of  the  sea,  represented  as  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Earth,  the  next  statue. 
Turning  now  to  the  remains  of  the  east  pedi- 
ment, they  found  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the 
development  of  drapery-sculpture  in  one  and 
the   other,   this  eastern  one  showing  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  advance  made  by  Pheidias  in 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  folds  and  ex- 
pression of  texture.    At  the  same  time,  while 
the  distinctions    between  the    skin  and  the 
garments  and  between  the  various  qualities  of 
material    were  very  marked,   there    was  no 
attempt  at  realistic  treatment.     In  this,  as  in 
the  other  pediment,  a  river-nymph  and  a  deity 
were  placed  at  either  end  of  the  composition, 
but  the  relative  positions  were  reversed.  Of 
the  central  figures  the  torso  of  Neptune,  por- 
tions of  a  chariot,  and  perhaps  a  fragment  of 
the  victorious  Athene  remained.    He  must  now 
pass  to  a  description  of  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon.   Its  position,  surrounding  the  external 
walls  within  the  columns  at  the  highest  level, 
and  overshadowed  by  the  cornice  and  columns, 
rendered  its  decorative  treatment  a  difficult 
problem,  and  it  was  one  which  Pheidias  solved 
in  a  masterly  fashion.    There  could  be  no  deep 
relief,  especially  on  the  lower  portion,  because 
of  the  necessity  to  avoid  shadow  and  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  feature  to  be  seen  only  from  below. 
Accordingly    the  relief  was  very  low,  only 
about  2in.,  and  the  relative  height  great ;  yet  he 
succeeded  in  showing  three  planes  of  action  on  this 
shallow  surface,  by  means  of  outlines,  undercut 
a  little  in  the  upper  portion.    The  subjects, 
starting  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  temple 
and  meeting  on  the  east  front,  were  the  annual  and 
four-yearly  pan-Athenaic  processions,  showing 
a  succession  of  horsemen,  charioteers,  groups  of 
men  on  foot  bearing  vessels,  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  women  carrying  vessels,  represented  with  a 
freedom  and  irregularity  which  gave  life  and 


spirit  to  the  whole.  On  the  cast  front  the 
shorter  and  longer  profusions  grouped  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  various  stated  and  stand- 
ing figures.  This  culminating  scene  had  been 
identified  as  the  offering  of  thepeplos  to  Athene, 
but  ho  considered  to  be  simply  the  preparation 
for  the  saerificoof  the  hecatombs  of  victims;  the 
priest  was  handing  his  outer  garment  to  an 
attendant  boy,  and  was  surrounded  by  priests 
and  priestesses.  Close  by  these  were  several  of 
the  gods,  including  the  seated  figure  of  Zeus, 
Hera,  Artemis  with  her  torch,  seated  close  to 
her  brother  Apollo  ;  Athene,  the  most  important 
figure,  occupied  the  centre,  while  beyond  were 
Poseidon,  Dionysius,  Aphrodite,  who  forms  the 
link  with  the  procession  by  pointing  out  its 
leading  figure  to  her  son  Eros,  who  is  upon  her 
lap. 

LECTURE  VI. 

Dr.  Waldstein  commenced  his  sixth  lecture, 
delivered  at  King's  College,  on  Tuesday,  by 
exhibiting  restorations  of  pediments  of  the 
temple  of  ^Egina  and  the  Parthenon,  to  show  the 
great  advance,  not  only  in  technical  manipula- 
tion, but  also  in  composition,  manifested  in  the 
latter.  While  the  JEgmetem  pediments  exhibited 
some  skill  in  fitting  the  group  to  the  triangular 
space,  the  effort  to  compress  the  figures  was  too 
obvious,  and  all  the  figures  were  inclined  towards 
the  centre  and  looked  outwards  directly  at  the 
spectator.     In  the  Parthenon  pediments  they 
saw  the  dramatic  interest  converging  as  dis- 
tinctly at  the  centre  of  the  space  ;  but  the 
irregular  movement  and  flow  of  actual  life 
were  followed  in  turning  a  few  of  the  minor 
figures  away  from  the  main  group  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  the  backward 
movement  never  equalled  in  force  that  towards 
the  principal  figures,  but  the  fluctuating  rhythm 
always  grew  towards  the  centre.     While  the 
whole  composition  was  full  of  life  there  was  no 
violent  excitement  and  no  unpleasing  contor- 
tion in  the  subjects.    The  painstaking  thought, 
as  well  as  the  tact  or  genius  of  Pheidias,  were 
clearly  revealed  by  an  examination  of  these 
Parthenon  pediments.    Pheidias  had  many  fol- 
lowers, some  of  them  highly  gifted,  but  cannot 
be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  of  sculptors. 
Amongst  those  who  learned  from  him  was  his 
contemporary  and  so  -  called  "pupil,"  Alkamenes, 
the  sculptor  of  the  west  pediment  at  the  temple 
of  Zeus,  Olympia,  of  which  many  fragments 
had  been  found  by  the  German  explorers  recently  ; 
the  east  pediment  was  known  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Paionios    of  Memne.     In  the  dis- 
coveries lately  made  at  Olympia,  nothing  of 
the  broad,  generalistic,  typical  spirit  of  Pheidias 
was    apparent,    and   the   remains  had  been 
at  first  far  over- valued  artistically  because 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  descriptions  of 
ancient  authors.    The  work  of  these  Olympian 
artists  evinced  a  desire  to  give  the  pictorial  effect 
of  colour  by  modelling  ;  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  their  style.  Briin 
had  assumed,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that 
Alkamenes  be  iug  at   Olympia  when  Pheidias 
came  there,  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  style 
and  mode  of  working  in  his  subsequent  statues. 
Of  Alkamenes'  work   we  possess  what  was 
believed  to  be  a  copy  in  the  Enkrenomenos,  a 
figure  of  a  jientathlete  which  had  been  restored 
in  error  as  a  discobolos.    They  had  seen  that  in 
the  works  of  Pheidias  the  ehief  characteristics 
were  a  selection  of  the  I  road  type  of  man,  and 
in  the  choice  of  subject  a  certain  width  of  figure 
and  firmness  of  line.    These  qualities  were 
reduced  to  an  academical  canon  of  proportions, 
a  formal  theoretical  code  of  rules,  by  a  master  of 
the  Peloponnesian  school,  Polykleitos  of  Argos, 
an  ar  ist  who  was  sound  in  his  teachings  and 
principles,  but  who,  as  Quintillian  told  us,  never 
reached  the  height  of  the  gods,  though  he  made 
men  higher  than  they  were  before.     This  was 
very  evident  in  his  work,  which  had  not  the 
mark  of  the  genius,  but  of  the  painstaking  work- 
man. He  had,  by  a  perversion  of  historical  fact, 
been  classified  by  Murray  as  archaic,  but  his 
works,  although  based  on  earlier  styles,  was  not 
"archaic."     His  statue  of  a  Doryphoros  was 
designed  as  a  normal  man  and  was  described  to 
us  as  square  and  massive,  round  and  well  set. 
Briin  thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  Farnese 
collection  at  Naples  a  replica  of  this  type,  of 
course  restored  as  a  Discobolos ;  it  had  on  its 
shoulder  the  groove  of  a  spear,  and  this  had  led 
to  the  identification  of  other  Doryphori  at  the 
Uffizzi,  Florence,  and  at  the  Vatican.  We  know 
that  Polykleitos  was  the  first  to  model  a  statue 
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resting  its  weight  on  one  leg  and  dragging  the 
other  leg  behind  it.  The  highest  period 
was  now  declining  in  nobility,  but  died 
only  slowly.  Its  declension  was  due  to 
a  variety  of  cau-es,  religious,  political,  and 
ethical,  each  reacting  on  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Greeks.  The  worship  of  the  higher  g'ods,  Zeus, 
Hera,  and  Athene,  had  not  its  former  hold  on 
the  people,  and  artists  no  longer  sought  to 
personify  their  highest  feelings  of  adoration  and 
reverence,  but  represented  subjects  at  best  of 
love  and  admiration  as  Apollo,  Aphrodite,  or 
even  of  merely  human  sentiment,  as  Irene.  The 
artist  more  and  more  gave  himself  up  to  depict- 
ing the  tender  emotions,  and  such  a  god  as 
Apollo  was  now  represented  not  as  a  perfect 
man,  but  as  a  lovely  youth,  and  there  was  a 
decline  into  sensuousness.  This  decay  was 
also  apparent  in  the  political  world,  for  the 
Greeks  were  no  longer  fired  with  and  united 
by  a  patriotic  zeal  to  guard  and  preserve  their 
country  and  their  liberties.  The  glorious  past 
was  mused  upon  till  the  people  lost  their  energy 
in  romanticism  and  feeble  sentimentality.  This 
reacted  on  the  arts,  including  sculpture,  and 
there  began  a  period  of  sophistisation,  in  which 
the  old  simplicity  was  lost.  The  interval  be- 
tween Paionios  and  Praxiteles  was  bridged  over 
by  the  father  of  the  latter  artist,  Kephisodotos 
the  elder,  the  sculptor  of  a  famous  Irene,  in 
which  the  goddess  of  peace  was  represented 
carrying  an  infant  in  a  cornucopceia.  Tne 
cultus  of  this  divinity  itself  marked  a 
declinp,  and  was  instituted  about  378  B.C.,  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
statue  had  been  identified  by  Briin,  in  a 
replica  at  Munich,  which  agreed  with  repre- 
sentations on  coins,  and  descriptions,  except  that 
the  infant  had  been  restored  as  a  Bacchus.  It 
was  the  fmt  example  of  a  group  properly  so- 
called  in  sculpture,  but  the  figures  are  not  equi- 
poised, the  infant  being  as  yet  a  mere  accessory. 
Kephisodotos  also  executed  a  Hermes  bearing 
the  infant  Dionysios.  The  work  of  his  son 
Praxiteles  showed  a  further  decline  ;  his  figures, 
like  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  and  the  Lizard- 
killing  Boy  (of  the  latter  of  which  many  Roman 
replicas  existed),  were  renowned  for  loveliness 
and  beauty,  but  showed  a  fulness  and  roundness 
of  contour,  a  hazy  smoothness  that  contrasted 
much  with  the  sharp,  vigorous  works  of 
the  Pheidias  period.  Skopas,  who  flourished 
at  the  same  period,  was  distinguished 
by  the  pathetic  force  of  his  sculpture,  exemplified 
'in  the  greatest  degree  by  his  celebrated  group 
of  Niobe  and  her  Children,  in  the  replicas  of 
which  now  extant  there  was  a  violent  move- 
ment, a  restless  attitude  and  flow  of  garment 
but  ill- adapted  for  representation  in  plastic  art. 
Skopas  was  also  known  as  one  of  the  four  artists 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicamassus,  3.53-6  B.C.  Amongst  the  later 
soulptors  should  be  mentioned  Lysippos,  who 
was  the  first  to  place  portraits  on  statues,  and 
who  executed  those  of  Demosthenes,  Sophocles, 
and  others.  The  progress  of  naturalism  and 
individualisation  was  now  rapid,  and  in  place 
of  ideal  representations  of  perfect  strength,  the 
athletes  were  now  honoured  by  direct  por- 
traits. A  new  canon  of  a  man  was  laid  down 
in  the  Apoxionenos,  a  bather  scraping  his  arm 
with  the  strigil,  in  which  the  head  was  pro- 
portionately smaller,  and  the  body  thinner,  and 
more  "dry."  The  pictorial  aspect  of  things 
was  now  regarded,  and  the  sculptor  wrought 
with  the  conscious  intention  to  place  his  subject 
in  perspective.  This  led  us  to  the  last  period  in 
Greek  art,  that  of  a  dramatic  and  sensuous 
character,  and  the  current  of  art  now  divided 
for  a  time  into  three.  There  was  the  school  of 
Pergamos  and  Rhodes,  a  dramatic  type  repre- 
sented by  Byron's  so-called  Dying  Gladiator, 
now  known  to  be  a  copy  of  a  Gaul's  figure, 
from  a  group  in  marble  by  Attalos,  illustrating 
the  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  Gauls, 
and  by  the  equally  celebrated  replica  of  the 
Laoccon  of  Rhodes.  This  school  flourished  from 
310  B.C.  to  200  B.C.  The  second  current  was 
one  of  reaction  to  the  simplicity  of  the  past,  and 
presented  many  puzzles  to  the  student,  who 
would  find  an  apparently  rude  statuo  with 
elaborated  medallion  decorations  on  the  gar- 
ments ;  this  was  an  archaistic  but  not  archaic 
period.  The  third  resulted  from  this,  and  was 
IP  eclectic  current,  corresponding  to  the  Re- 
naissance in  architecture,  and  the  recent  pre- 
R'jphaeliHm  in  painting.  All  re-united  to  some 
extent  with  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
nrt  exporirncoa  a  revival  in  tho  tuflden  demand 


for  the  works  of  new  Greek  artists  to  ornament 
the  houses  of  the  inartistic  but  wealthy  Roman 
patrons  of  the  arts.  It  was  with  the  aftermath 
of  Greek  sculpture  thus  called  into  being  that 
our  museums  and  galleries  were  chiefly  filled, 
but  although  much  of  this  was  mere  Athenian 
shop-work,  which  failed  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  olden  time,  it  was  to  these  replicas  that  we 
were  mainly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
chefs-d'eouvres  of  the  highest  and  later  periods 
of  Greek  sculpture. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Guild- 
hall, on  Wtdnesday  afternoon.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  afterwards  by 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  President.  Alder- 
man Hanson,  F.S.A.,  having  read  a  paper  upon 
"  Sir  William  Ashurst,  Lord  Mayor,  1691,"  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  City  architect,  followed  with  one 
on  ''The  Guildhall";  of  this  paper,  which 
treated  the  building  historically  and.  architec- 
turally, we  shall  publish  an  abstract  in  an  early 
number. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dicksee,  the  recently- appointed  art 
curator,  gave  an  account  of  the  paintings  and 
works  of  sculpture  in  the  possession  of  the  Cor- 
poration. These  comprised  about  100  paintings 
and  75  statues  and  busts,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
Guildhall,  but  a  few  of  the  most  important  were 
arranged  in  the  Mansion  House.  The  Guildhall 
collection  of  sculpture  included  works  by  Sir 
F.  Chantrey,  Durham,  John  Bell,  W.  Calder 
Marshall,  Bacon,  and  others.  Of  the  pictures, 
the  most  important  was  the  "Siege  of  Gibraltar,' ' 
by  John  Singleton  Copley,  which  occupied  one 
wall  of  the  council  chamber ;  it  was  painted  in 
1789-90,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,  a  sum  which  would 
have  been  utterly  inadequate  at  the  present  day. 
They  had  one  portrait  by  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence, 
and  two  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  others  by 
Kneller,  twenty-two  full-lengths  of  judges, 
painted  in  1671  by  one  Michael  Wright, 
who  received  £60  for  each,  and  a  valuable  series 
of  pencil  drawings  of  Old  and  New  London 
Bridge,  executed  by  the  late  E.  W.  Cooke,  with 
the  aid  of  a  camera  lucida.  Mr.  Dicksee 
added  that  he  recently  had  an  enormous  paint- 
ing, representing  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  dis- 
interred from  the  vaults  to  ascertain  its  value  ; 
he  was  compelled,  however,  to  report  to  the  Cor- 
poration that  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the 
space  it  would  require,  even  if  they  had  it  at 
disposal,  and  so  it  had  been  sent  back  to  obscu- 
rity. He  might  mention  that  he  received  an 
estimate  for  cleansing  and  restoring  it,  modestly 
asking  £980. 

Sir  John  B.  Monckton,  F.S.A.,  City  clerk, 
gave  an  epitome  of  the  charters  and  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation,  which 
numbered  about  a  hundred.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal were  arranged  in  an  adjoining  committee- 
room,  being  those  which  had  been  mounted  and 
framed  for  reference  ;  it  so  happened  that  these, 
the  most  ancient  documents,  were  by  far  the 
most  concise.  The  first  of  these  was  a  charter 
of  liberties,  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  "  William  the  Bishop  and  Gosfreghth  the 
Portreeve  and  all  the  burghers  within  London, 
French  and  English  friendly."  A  second  charter 
in  the  same  chest  was  from  William  the  Con- 
queror, granting  his  man,  Deorman,  a  hide  of 
land  at  Gyddesdesne,  Essex  ;  this  was  the  only 
document  written  in  Saxon  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corporation.  There  were  charters 
of  liberties  granted  by  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I., 
and  another  charter  by  the  latter  monarch 
directing  removal  of  kiddles  or  weirs  in  the 
Thames.  John  granted  a  charter  to  same  effect, 
dated  1199,  a  charter  of  liberties,  and  another 
granting  the  shrievalty  of  London  and  Middlesex 
to  the  citizens  of  Loudon.  In  1202  John 
granted  a  charter  to  the  City  abolishing  the 
Weavers'  guild,  now  the  oldest  company  in  the 
City,  on  consideration  that  the  citizens  paid 
twenty  marks  a  year  in  lieu  of  the  eighteen 
marks  heretofore  paid  by  the  said  guild.  The 
charter  of  1214  was  a  charter  giving- the  citizens, 
then  styled  barons  of  London,  liberty  to  choose 
their  mayor.  In  the  same  committee-room  they 
would  see  several  early  MS.  books,  most  of  them 
richly  illuminated.  Tho  first  was  a  vellum 
manuscript  "De  Antiquis  Legibus,"  dated  1274, 
and  written  in  Latin  and  Nun-nan  French.  The 
second  "  Liber  Albu<,"  written  by  John  Car- 


penter, town  clerk,  in  1419.  This  was  copied 
in  1532  under  supervision  of  Robert  Smith,  when 
the  old  book,  which  had  become  soiled  was  termed 
Liber  Niger.  They  would  also  see  the  Liber 
Custumarium,  written  on  vsllum  in  Latin  and 
Norman  French,  1154-71,  the  Liber  Horn,  1311, 
bequeathed  by  Andrew  Horn,  citizen  and 
fishmonger,  to  the  City  in  1328 ;  the  Cartee 
Antiquse,  1st  Edward  III.  to  11th  Henry  VII., 
a  vellum  beautifully  illuminated  and  coloured ; 
and  a  letter-book,  of  1275,  being  the  earliest 
extant  of  the  corporation  records  which  had, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  been  regularly 
written  and  preserved. 

The  members  then  inspected  the  Guildhall 
premises  and  their  more  interesting  contents,  the 
civic  regalia  being  shown  and  described  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Scott,  City  chamberlain,  and  the 
collection  of  seals  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Brand,  comp- 
troller ;  of  these  the  earliest  was  one  of  the 
time  of  Fitz-Alwyn,  the  first  Lord  Mayor,  1889. 
The  library  and  museum  were  afterwards  visited, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.,  the  librarian, 
acting  as  guide  in  the  former  building,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  at  the  latter. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  excursion  of  this  association  took 
place  on  Saturday  last,  under  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  John  McLachlan,  president.  They 
proceeded  to  Linlithgow  to  examine  the  remains 
of  the  palace,  and  St.  Michael's  Church,  which 
is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  Mr.  Kerr, 
architect,  Edinburgh,  in  describing  the  palace, 
noticed  that  the  name  of  Linlithgow  was  of 
Celtic  origin,  signifying  the  Lake  of  the  Sheltered 
Valley,  which  even  now  applies  to  the  natural 
features  of  the  site,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  as  a  Roman  settlement,  as  pieces 
of  pottery  and  other  remains  have  been  dug  up 
from  time  to  time.  In  some  of  the  older  records 
reference  is  made  to  a  chapel,  which  is  believed 
to  have  existed  here  along  with  some  other  build- 
ings, as  David  I.  of  Scotland  occasionally 
resided  here  about  1134.  Much  reliable  infor- 
mation is  now  available  regarding  this  and  other 
buildings,  from  the  Loid  Treasurer's  accounts 
and  original  ancient  documents,  having  recently 
been  published  by  the  Government,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Edward  I.  erected  a  peel  about 
1300,  and  spent  Christmas  of  1301  here.  This 
peel  was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  dismantled 
by  order  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  in  1313,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  repaired,  and  additional 
buildings  erected.  These,  with  the  parish-church 
of  St.  Michael  adjoining,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1424,  the  year  in  which  James  I.  returned  to 
Scotland  with  his  Queen,  Jean  of  Beaufort.  In 
1425  he  began  the  erection  of  a  new  palace,  and 
to  rebuild  St.  Michael's  Church.  The  portions 
of  the  palace  supposed  to  have  been  erected  at 
this  time  were  upon  the  west  and  south  sides ; 
about  1488  part  of  the  south  side  appears  to 
have  been  in  progress.  In  addition  to  the  kings 
already  named,  Robert  II.  and  III.  resided  fre- 
quently in  the  castle  or  palace.  James  I.  visited 
it  about  1428,  and  the  Royal  family  of  Scotland 
occasionally  occupied  it  up  to  the  time  of 
James  VI.,  who  left  Scotland  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  England  on  5th  April,  1603.  His  son, 
Charles  I.,  was  the  last  of  the  Stewart  kings 
who  visited  Linlithgow  Palace.  Prince  Charles 
Edward  also  visited  it  in  1745,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  burnt  when  occupied  by  Hawley 's 
dragoons,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in 
which  it  now  appears. 

The  palace  forms  a  quadrangle  around  an 
inner  court,  having  high  towers  with  stairs  at  the 
corners  and  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  con- 
nected together  by  lower  buildings.  The  founda- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  court  was  erected  by 
James  V.,  about  1538.  There  was  also  an  outer 
court  towards  the  south,  inclosed  by  walls  at 
the  east  and  west  ends  ;  St.  Michael's  Church 
and  the  outer  porch  of  tho  palace  forming  the 
south  boundary.  Looking  at  the  building 
chronologically,  the  oldest  part  is  the  south-west 
tower,  erected  by  Edward  I.,  and  portions  of 
tho  west  and  south  sides,  built  by  James  I.  The 
next  is  the  north-west  corner,  and  original  pait 
of  tho  north  side,  erected  by  James  III.  and  IV. 
Tho  latter  also  built  the  east  fide,  containing 
the  Parliament  Hall  and  original  entrance. 
Jamos  V.  is  said  to  have  erected,  about  1535,  a 
portion  of  the  south  tide  of  tho  quadrangle, 
built  up  the  principal  en'rance  from  the  east, 
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and  formed  that  upon  the  south  side  of  tbe 
palace.  He  also  erected  the  entrance  gatehouse 
or  porch  to  the  outer  court,  about  1530.  The 
panels  above  the  gate  contained  the  Insignia  of 
the  orders  of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  St.  Michael, 
and  the  Golden  Fleece,  conferred  upon  him  by 
Henry  VIII.,  of  England;  Francis  I.,  of 
Franca;  and  Charles  V.,  of  Geimany.  The 
north  side  previously  noticed  being  much  de- 
cayed, part  of  it  fell  in  1G07.  James  VI., 
although  residing  in  England,  retained  an 
interest  in  his  ancestral  palace,  and  had 
this  6ide  rebuilt  between  1017  and  1628, 
from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  dates 
1619-20  appear  upon  the  interior  front.  King 
James  also  made  extensive  alterations  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  palace,  adapting  many  of 
the  older  apartments  to  the  present  arrange- 
ments. The  barbican  outside  the  original  east 
entrance  has  occasionally  been  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  the  castle  erected  by  Edward  I. ;  but 
upon  close  examination  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
older  than  the  date  of  building  adjoining,  erected 
by  J ames  IV. 

The  architects,  or  masters  of  works,  engaged 
at  the  palace  from  1425  to  1467,  appear  from 
the  accounts  to  have  been  John  of  Walton, 
Robert  Wedale.  Robert  Livingstone,  John 
Holms,  John  Wtir,  and  Henry  Livingstone. 
Sir  James  Hamilton  was  architect  to  James 
Third  and  Fourth,  and  Inigo  Jones  to  James 
Sixth. 

Parliaments  were  held  here  in  1388,  1339, 
1545,  1585,  1593,  and  in  1646,  when  Edinburgh 
was  visited  by  the  Plague. 

On  ascending  to  the  first  floor,  the  party  tra- 
versed the  several  principal  apartments.  In  the 
north-ea6t  corner  is  a  large  kitchen  with  ante- 
rooms on  the  north  and  east  sides.  The  former 
communicates  with  the  large  dining-room  and 
private  apartments  behind,  extending  along  the 
north  side  of  the  palace.  The  other  communi- 
cates with  the  Parliament- hall,  which  extends 
along  the  east  side,  measuring  98ft.  by  30ft., 
with  a  gallery  at  the  north  end,  and  large  richly- 
carved  stone  corbels  spaced  along  the  side  walls. 
This  apartment,  which  is  lofty,  had  an  open- 
timber  roof.  Behind  the  south  end  of  the  hall 
is  a  retiring-room,  robing-room,  and  strong- 
room ;  from  these,  extending  along  the  south 
6ide,  is  the  chapel,  which  contained  a  gallery  at 
the  -west  end,  and  is  lighted  by  tall  windows  on 
the  south  side,  with  bold,  richly- carved  stone 
corbels  and  canopies  upon  the  intermediate  piers. 
There  are  also  some  remains  of  the  tile  paving  of 
the  floor.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel 
is  the  hall  and  priest's  chamber,  communicating 
with  a  corridor  towards  the  inner  court.  Along 
the  west  side  is  a  large  room  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  born,  with  stairs  from  it 
leading  to  the  apartments  above  and  below. 
Adjoining  the  north-end  is  a  State  council- 
chamber,  James  III.'s  bedroom,  strong-room, 
and  oratory,  terminating  with  beautifully  ribbed 
groined  ceilings.  The  council-room  shows  the 
plan  of  the  complete  paved  floor  composed  of 
tile  and  indented  stone  ;  the  upper  floors  have 
been  occupied  as  bedrooms  and  other  private 
apartments.  The  top  of  the  north-west  corner 
stair  is  covered  by  an  interesting  groined  roof, 
the  ribs  resting  upon  carved  corbels  with  the 
letters  J.  and  M.  entwined,  being  the  initials  of 
James  IV.  and  his  Queen  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  Over  this  is  a  groined  turret 
known  as  "  Queen  Margaret's  Bower,"  referred 
to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  fifth  canto  of 
Marmion,  as  the  place  where  Margaret  retired, 
after  her  husband  had  determined  to  advance 
to  Flodden : — 

"  His  own  Queen  Margaret  who  in  Lithgow's  Bower 
All  lone'y  sat  and  wept  the  weary  huur." 

There  is  also  a  stone-paved  promenade  form- 
ing part  of  the  roof  of  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  eniosed  by  the  high  sloped  roofs  at 
the  back  and  ends,  and  communicating  with 
the  four  corner  stairs. 

The  ground- floor  is  occupied  at  the  south-east 
corner  by  several  kitchens  for  the  domestics  and 
guard,  also  by  a  buttery  and  two  guard-rooms. 
In  the  one  at  the  entrance  from  the  south,  the 
Regent  Murray  died  in  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
January,  1570,  after  being  shot  in  the  e.,rly  part 
of  the  day  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh. 
The  south-west  tower  contains  the  prison,  and 
the  south-east  a  small  stable  for  the  king's 
horses.  Adjoining  the  old  east  entrance  is  a 
dungeon,  also  said  to  have  been  occupied  as  a 
lion's  den,  but  may  have  ultimately  been  con- 


verted to  another  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
curious  to  noto  that  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
accounts  there  is  charged  in  1330  for  food  to  a 
lion  belonging  to  David  the  Second.  In  1452 
there  is  a  payment  to  a  keeper  of  a  lioness  be- 
longing to  the  King.  In  1474  James  the  Third 
got  a  present  of  a  lion.  There  was  a  lion's  denat 
Stirling  Castle,  a  vaulted  chamber  in  the  Palace 
of  Linlithgow,  aad  a  house  of  the  lions  at  Iloly- 
rool  in  the  time  of  Qurcn  Mary.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  at  the  north-west  corner 
there  is  a  passage  communicating  with  a  door  in 
the  north  front,  leading  to  the  archery-butts 
and  boat- slips  at  the  side  of  the  loch.  While 
viewing  these,  and  walking  around  the  palace, 
an  opportunity  was  had  of  observing  particularly 
the  details  of  the  masonry  and  stoue-carving, 
which,  except  that  upon  the  portion  erected  by 
Inigo  Jones,  show  both  externally  and  inside  the 
palace  a  decidedly  French  character.  The 
numerous  chimney-pieces  are  of  stone  of  various 
designs,  richly  moulded  and  carved. 

St.  Michael's  Church  adjoining  was  next 
visited.  It  is  still  used  as  the  parish -church. 
Although  an  earlier  chapel  or  church  may  have 
existed  upon  the  site,  the  present  building 
appears  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  is  admitted  to  be  an 
important  specimen  of  an  ancient  parish-church, 
being  of  large  dimensions,  and  containing  in- 
teresting pecularitifcs  in  its  details.  It  has  been 
a  cross-church  with  an  octagonal  termination  to 
the  chancel.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  was 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Giles,  Edinburgh ;  but  from  fear  of  its  insecurity 
was  taken  down  about  1821.  The  beautiful 
west  door  and  tracery  of  the  windows  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  ;  the  tracery,  which  at 
first  sight  appears  Flamboyant,  is  strictly  Geo- 
metrical, and  no  design  is  repeated  on  the  same 
side  of  the  building. 

Proceeding  through  a  finely-wooded  district 
to  Binn's  House,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert 
Dalzell,  who  kindly  granted  the  necessary  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  apartments,  the  ancient 
family  mansion  appeared,  amidst  groups  of  old 
trees,  upon  the  western  grassy  slope  of  Binn' s 
Hill.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  in  1623,  and  by  the  additions  made  from 
time  to  time  formed  an  irregular  mass,  which 
has  been  assimilated  by  alterations  in  the 
castellated  style  carried  out  early  in  the  present 
century.  The  principal  apartments,  however, 
have  not  been  much  interfered  with,  and  the 
panelled  wall-linings,  doors  and  finishings 
remain,  showing  the  variations  in  style 
belonging  to  the  respective  periods  of  the 
additions.  There  are  also  several  beautiful 
plaster  ceilings  of  different  designs,  converted, 
in  some  cases  by  single  mouldings,  and  in  others 
by  floriated  bands,  into  geometrical  forms 
interspersed  by  bold  pendants.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a  frieze  is  introduced ,  filled  with  fruit 
and  foliage,  which  has  a  rich  and  pleasing  effect. 
There  are  also  some  interesting  specimens  of 
ancient  furniture  in  good  preservation. 

The  collection  of  family  portraits,  and  others 
of  the  Royal  family  of  Scotland  next  claimed 
attention.  It  was  said  that  some  of  these  had 
been  saved  from  the  flames  during  the  burning 
of  Linlithgow  Palace  in  1746.  When  examining 
the  portrait  of  General  Dalzell,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Scotland  in  1681,  and  the 
chief  officer  in  raising  the  regiment  of  Scots 
Greys  in  that  year,  it  was  remarked  that  we 
were  upon  the  spot  where  the  regiment  was 
embodied  while  its  two  hundredth  anniversary 
was  being  celebrated  in  London. 

Leaving  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Binn's 
House,  the  party  directed  their  attention 
to  Abercorn  parish-church,  still  occupied  as  a 
place  of  worship.  It  belongs  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Norman  period,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
measuring  about  72ft.  in  length,  and  15ft.  in 
breadth.  The  original  division  of  the  chancel 
and  nave  is  shown  by  a  plain  plastered  arch, 
supporting  a  small  bell- cot  outside  the  roof. 
Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  upon 
the  original  church,  and  buildings  erected  abut- 
ting upon  its  walls  ;  yet  there  are  some  Norman 
features  remaining,  especially  portions  of  two 
doorways,  one  with  a  zigzag  moulded  arch-head, 
filled  in  by  a  slab  with  lozenge-shaped  ornaments 
upon  the  surface.  A  thick  coating  of  roughcast 
over  the  exterior  prevented  any  further  details 
from  being  traced,  but  in  some  places  where  it 
had  fallen  off,  the  ashlar  of  the  original  walling 
appeared.  The  earth  had  also  accumulated  to  a 
considerable  height  upon  the  walls,  which  led  to 


the  suggestion  that  if  it  was  judiciously  re- 
moved, the  walls  cleared  of  the  roughcast  and 
carefully  pointed,  the  church  would  be  rendered 
more  comfortable,  improved  in  its  appearance, 
aud  enable  any  of  the  old  architectural  features 
that  may  still  remain  to  bo  readily  traced.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  the  church  has  a 
venerable  appearance,  surrounded  by  lofty  old 
trees  laden  with  exuberant  foliage.  The  interior, 
as  already  noticed,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  the 
pulpit  being  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  side 
wall,  with  adeep  recess  in  front  of  it.  Although 
the  pewing  is  of  plain  pine,  the  pulpit,  inclosing- 
rail  of  Kirk-session  scat,  and  the  finishings  of 
the  Hopetoun  Gallery  are  of  oak.  The  panelling 
of  the  pulpit  and  canopy  above  arc  neatly  exe- 
cuted, the  inclosure  of  the  Kirk-session  seat  may 
have  been    the    remains    of    the  altar-rail 
when  the   church  was  used  as  an  Episcopal 
place   of   worship.      It  consists    of   a  large 
base     with     massive     balusters  connected 
at  the  top  by  small  arches,  which  support  a 
broad  moulded  cope.    There  is  some  very  effec- 
tive carving  upon  the  Hopetoun  Gallery,  which, 
with  the  fittings  described,  appears  to  belong  to 
the  17th  century.    A  peculiar  arrangement  is 
connected  with  the  Hopetoun  Gallery.  There 
is  an  outer  lobby  from  which  the  gallery  and  a 
retiring-room   enter;   from  the  retiiing-room 
there  is  a  small  well-lighted  chamber  with  a 
fireplace  and  an  opening  in  the  church-wall, 
through  which  the  preacher  may  be  seen  and 
heard,  an  invalid  or  other  occupant  may  also 
join  in  the  services  without  being  exposed  to 
draughts  or  other  inconvenience.    This  may  be 
said  to  be  an  elaboration  of  the  earlier  Hagio- 
scope.   In  the  lobby  there  is  also  the  shaft  of  art 
ancient  Celtic  cross,  which  was  discovered  in 
1841  when  removing  an  outbuilding  attached  to 
the  church.    It  is  now  carefully  cleaned  and  set 
up,  and  also  suggests  the  course  to  be  followed, 
should  any  similar  object  be  discovered.    In  the 
churchyard  there  is    a    long  gravestone  of 
triangular  section,  with  a  longitudinal  ri-iag 
curve  turned  up  slightly  at  the  ends  and  finished 
upon  the  sides  with  rows  of  overlapping  scales. 
Similar  stones  exist  in  other  parts  of  Scotland 
and  also  in  England.  They  have  been  suggested 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin ;   but  the  form 
appears  rather  to  have  been  suggested  from  the 
covering    of    the    ancient    Bier,    and  which 
ultimately  developed  into  the  rigid  Mediaeval 
copestone. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Hopetoun  House, 
which  was  occupied,  but  the  party  were  kindly 
shown  around  the  exterior.  It  is  a  magnificent 
palatial  building  in  the  Italian  style,  consisting 
of  a  centre  and  wings  extending  forward.  The 
centre  was  erected  about  1700,  from  a  design  by 
Sir  William  Bruce,  the  architect  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Holyrood  Palace,  and  the  wings  were 
added  in  the  end  of  last  century  from  designs 
by  William  Adam,  father  of  Robert  Adam,  who 
was  architect  for  Edinburgh  University.  The 
gardens  are  extensive  and  well  arranged.  On 
leaving,  attention  was  directed  to  several  large 
and  interesting  specimens  of  pinetrees,  and  to 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Abercorn, 
which  was  taken  and  demolished  by  James  II. 
in  1455  during  the  Douglas  wars. 

After  resting  and  partaking  of  a  substantial 
dinner  at  the  old  Hawes  Inn,  in  South  Queens  - 
ferry,  the  time  remaining  was  devoted  to  a  short 
visit  to  the  Norman  parish  church  of  Dalmeny. 
of  unknown  date  ;  but  the  name  of  the  parson 
appears  as  a  witness  to  Charter  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 2th  century.  All  then  returned  home, 
ward  highly  gratified  with  the  day's  excursion, 
and  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  their 
president. 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

THE  past  six  months  have  been  very  quiet  for 
the  building  as  for  other  trades  here — nor 
are  there  as  yet  any  hopeful  symptoms  of  im- 
provement for  the  immediate  future.  A  fair 
amount  of  work,  speculative  and  other,  has 
been  always  on  hand,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  show  that  the  work  of  pro- 
jected alterations  on  old  property  is  considerable. 
In  George-street,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in 
this  way.  The  large  tenement,  long-familiar 
to  the  public  as  Veitch's  private  hotel,  has  been 
converted  into  a  range  of  handsome  shops  on 
ground-floor,  and  with  capabilities  for  business 
premises  of  any  sort  above.  The  process  of  de- 
struction has  been  going  on  in  the  Warriston 
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Park,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  sand 
quarry,  most  of  the  fine  trees  having  fallen 
before  the  speculator's  axe.  Judging  from  a 
specimen  of  architecture  already  erected  in  the 
street — the  altitude  of  a  four- story  tenement 
would  alone  be  enough  to  damage  the  character 
of  this  fair  approach  to  the  city ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  architectural  proportions  and 
details  will  not  be  better  than  the  very  tame  and 
tasteless  mono  tony  of  door  and  bay  -  windo  w  repeti  - 
tion,  which  now  represents  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  the 
speculative  builder's  ideal.  The  best  thing  done 
on  a  large  scale  for  improvement  ia  the  way  of 
architecture  in  the  city  is  the  stately  entrance  to 
Drumshengle-gardens,  which  is  now  externally 
complete.  It  is  designed  in  a  centre  block  with 
wings,  each  frontage  at  a  convenient  angle  for 
turning  the  corner.  The  proportions  are  lofty, 
and  all  the  details  of  the  style,  which  is  Italian 
of  a  simple  order,  are  effectively  varied.  The 
ground-floor  comprises  a  very  commodious  range  of 
shop-fronts,  and  the  usual  extravagant  amount 
of  plate-glass  and  slender  iron-work,  as  yet  wiih 
nothing  attractive  behind  them  as  compensation 
for  the  inconsistency. 

The  University  Extension  has  made  a  good 
stride  towards  completion  of  its  exterior,  not- 
withstanding four  months  of  protracted  winter 
weather  in  the  spring.  The  principal  facade  in 
Lauriston-street  is  nearly  ready  for  its  roof.  This 
portion  consists  of  three  floors,  having  the  great 
entrance  near  the  middle.  The  tower  and  hall 
which  complete  this  and  the  eastern  frontage  will 
occupy  a  considerable  space.  But,  as  it  is,  the 
portion  now  nearly  completed  has  a  character  of 
its  own  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  frontage, 
and  yet  in  good  harmony  with  the  rest.  The 
lights  on  the  basement  are  massive  and  square  - 
headed.  The  range  of  windows  over  these  are 
equidistant  and  similar  lofty  circular  -  headed 
lights,  the  voussoirs  having  the  outline  of  the 
pointed  arch  flush  with  the  chiselled  surface  of 
the  wall.  The  upper  lights  are  also  of  a 
character  novel  in  these  parts,  and  probably  not 
common  anywhere.  These  are  also  circular- 
headed,  but  more  of  decorative  detail  is  given; 
and  they  comprise  each  two  circular-headed 
window-lights,  separated  by  a  substantial  pillar 
with  its  Composite  capital.  The  stone  tym- 
panum above  is  pierced  with  one  large  circle, 
and  the  blank  spaces  left  at  the  shoulders  are  also 
pierced  into  minute  interstices.  Round  each 
member  of  the  decorative  sub-divisions  referred 
to,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  window  are  cut  a 
series  of  delicate  lines  of  a  very  flat  ovolo  mould- 
ing, so  that  the  eye  can  hardly  observe  any  of 
the  usual  recession  of  the  subordinate  members 
of  construction.  The  effect  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  arcaded  windows  of  the  other  frontage, 
and  would  be  somewhat  monotonous  and  uneffec- 
tive  at  a  distance,  were  it  not  for  the  design  of 
the  entrance,  which  is  carried  boldly  through  all 
the  stories,  and  is  finished  with  a  massive  seg- 
mental pediment.  This  frontage  is  fuither 
enriched  with  a  band  of  sculpture  on  low  relief, 
and  which  will  make  it  in  this  way  more 
interesting  than  the  usual  treatment  of  Italian. 
The  interior  arrangements  will  take  a  year  or 
two  for  their  completion,  and  possibly  by  that 
time  ways  and  means  for  giving  a  prospect  of 
completing  the  edifice  may  be  forthcoming. 

Another  notable  feature,  which  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  city,  is  the  rising 
tower  of  Free  St.  George's  Church,  which 
has  now  reached  the  stage  when  the  ornamental 
portion  is  begun.  Hitherto  it  has  been  only  a 
square  ashlar  tower,  with  the  usual  pilaster 
projections  at  each  angle.  The  church  itself  is 
not  a  bright  specimen  either  of  church-architec- 
ture or  church-planning.  The  best  thing  about 
the  interior  is  the  coved  plaster  roofing  and  the 
pulpit.  The  exterior  is  heavy,  and  the  entrance 
far  too  small,  the  vestibule  dark  and  dismal. 
The  design  of  the  principal  front,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  made  entirely  for  the  erection  of  the 
tower,  at  first  designed  for  it,  the  weight  of 
whose  sub-structure  threatened  at  one  time  to 
disintegrate  the  blructure,  and  which,  by  the 
cruel  irony  of  fate,  is  not  to  be  erected  aft.r  all. 
The  design  now  being  carried  out  is  much 
lighter  and  loftier,  and  will  probably  be  the  best 
thing  about  the  edifice.  Though  not  quite  in 
I- <  piiig  with  the  Italian  below— having  a  good 
deal  of  the  Gothic  Campanile  about  it  apparently 
— it  will  form  a  striking  effective  contrast  to  its 
neighbours,  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  dome 
of  St,.  Gcorgu's  Church.  It  forms  also  a  good 
termination  to  tho  vista  of  Princes-street,  and 
will  be  seen  everywhere  as  a  very  striking  feature 


of  the  city  architecture,  where  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  other  spires  and  towers 
than  those  already  mentioned. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Giles'  were  at  one  time  so  backward  that  parties 
in  charge  seemed  to  have  become  despondent. 
Since  that  period  others  have  generously  devoted 
themselves  to  the  object,  and  a  guarantee  for  the 
balance  of  the  £10,500  required  has  been  given 
to  enable  the  congregation  of  West  St.  Giles's  to 
vacate  the  edifice  in  1882.  But  in  order  to  allow 
the  work  to  be  forthwith  begun,  Dr.  Chambers 
has  purchased  an  iron  church  for  use  of  the 
congregation,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks,  at  most, 
a  commencement  will  be  made.  The  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  already  submitted  to  the 
Town-council.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  in  choir  and 
south  transept,  the  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  respect  for  the  preservation  of  all 
that  could  possibly  be  preserved  as  characteristic 
of  the  original  interior.  The  work  has  been 
most  successfully  done  under  most  tantalising 
difficulties,  occasioned  by  the  liberties  taken  by 
Mr.  Burn,  in  1829,  with  the  stone  piers  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  building  generally. 
Externally,  two  of  Mr.  Burn's  doors  (those  at 
east  and  west  end  of  the  south  transept  aisles) 
have  been  built  up.  But  in  the  western  door- 
way another  and  smaller  doorway  has  been  made, 
for  use  of  the  judges  and  as  an  exit.  This  door- 
way is  the  best  now  in  the  edifice,  with  much 
more  of  design  in  it  than  any  of  the  Perpendicu- 
lar and  larger  doorways  by  Mr.  Burn,  and  which 
are  all  singularly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  tracery  and  everything  else  around  them 
that  had  any  resemblance  to  the  original.  The 
restoration  has  brought  back  to  its  pristine 
beauty  the  fine  ground-work  of  the  southern 
aisles,  and  has  added  another  aisle  by  including 
as  portion  of  the  church  the  mutilated  portion 
of  a  much  larger  projection  left  by  Mr.  Burn, 
but  made  into  a  gallery  staircase. 

The  work  remainiug  to  be  done  upon  the  nave 
and  its  aisles,  including  a  curious  projection 
known  as  the  Albany  aisle,  will  not  be  beset  by 
so  many  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  method  of 
procedure,  but  it  will  involve  some  heavy  work. 
The  walling,  which  now  fills  up  three  of  the 
lofty  pier  -  arches  of  the  great  central  tower, 
was  removed  when  the  Collegiate  Church 
became  a  Cathedral,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  process  cannot  be  repeated. 
The  great  door  (constructed  as  western  entrance 
in  1829)  will  be  put  to  its  proper  use,  and  the 
spectator  from  that  point  may  calculate  upon 
having,  before  very  long,  the  full  length  of  the 
edifice  (nearly  200ft.)  and  its  lateral  aisles  dis- 
played in  their  true  proportions  and  proper 
architectural  design.  The  whole  expense  of 
this  work,  as  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
building,  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Chambers, 
whose  historical  sketch  of  St.  Giles,  recently 
published,  will  afford  ample  information,  with 
many  interesting  illustrations,  for  any  anxious 
to  know  more  about  a  Gothic  building  so  very 
different  from  other  churches  of  this  country. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  held  at  9, 
Conduit- street,  W.,  on  Tuesday  even'ng,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Professor  W.  H.  Cor- 
field,  M.A.,  M.D.,  on  "The Present  State  of  tho 
Sewage  Question."  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of 
Croydon,  occupied  the  chair.  That  the  removal 
of  refuse  matters  was  a  highly  important  matter 
for  consideration  was  very  evident,  the  lecturer 
thought,  from  the  fact  that  wherever  a 
district  had  a  slow  system  of  removal  or  none  at 
all,  the  death-rate  was  very  high,  and  just  in 
propottion  as  the  removal  was  expedited  the 
number  of  deaths  and  cases  of  enteric  disease 
decreased.  The  results  of  the  non-removal  of 
refuse  matters  was  shown  by  the  spread  of  black 
death,  Oriental  plague,  cholera,  and  enteric 
fever.  The  entire  depopulation  of  many 
ancient  cities  was,  he  believed,  due  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  filth. 
Having  pointed  out  that  utilisation,  though  no 
doubt  important,  was  a  secondary  matter,  and 
indeed  was  what  an  athleto  would  call  "a  very 
bad  second,"  tho  reader  of  the  paper  proceeded 
to  consider  the  systems  of  sewage  removal  and 
treatment  at  present  in  use  under  the  two  heads 
of  conservancy  systems  and  water- carriage.  In 
the  former, — which  might  have  been  so  named  by 


their  bitterest  opponents,  instead  of  the  title 
being  one  adopted  by  their  advocates,  as  the 
very  object  of  the  sanitarian  was  "removal," 
not  "conservation," — the  refuse  matters  were 
either  collected  unmixed  with  anything  else,  or 
mixed  with  ashes,  earth,  &c.  The  first  of  these 
plans  was  now  being  adopted  in  several  large 
towns,  as  Birmingham,  Rochdale,  &c,  and  it 
might  be  said  to  be  the  only  successful  one 
among  the  conservancy  systems.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  from  which  a  profit  had  been 
obtained ;  the  manure  in  all  the  other  plans  was 
nearly  valueless,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
the  Sewage  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion showed  that  the  earth  compost,  after  having 
been  used  in  the  closets  six  times,  was  only  as  rich 
as  a  good  garden -soil,  and  would  not  bear  the 
cost  of  carriage.  The  total  manurial  value  of 
human  excreta  had  been  estimated  at  7s.  3d.  per 
year  for  the  liquid  refuse,  and  Is.  3d.  per  year 
for  solids,  but  all  chemical  analyses  of  manures 
placed  their  value  at  a  higher  rate  by  about  one- 
half  than  they  possessed  to  a  farmer.  A  sum- 
mary was  given  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
conservancy  systems,  in  which  they  were  shown 
not  to  be  solutions  of  the  questions,  especially 
as  they  leave  the  liquid  sewage  still  to  be 
treated,  but  in  which  it  was  admitted  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  where  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  sewage,  they  might 
with  proper  precautions  be  adopted.  The  recent 
improvements  had  been  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  receptacles,  so  that  they 
had  to  be  removed  at  shorter  intervals,  in  mak- 
ing them  watertight,  and  in  ventilating  them. 
The  interest  of  a  loc-d  authority,  and  still  more 
of  its  contractors,  was  to  empty  the  pails  as 
seldom  as  possible— a  radically  bad  principle. 
The  water-carriage  system  was  considered 
somewhat  in  detail ;  its  advantages  in  the  con- 
tinuous removal  of  refuse  from  houses  pointed 
out,  its  disadvantages  shown  not  to  be  inherent 
in  the  system,  but  to  be  mistakes  made  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  as  for  instances,  sewers  pervious  to 
water,  or  too  large,  or  not  ventilated,  or  without 
sufficient  fall,  or  with  a  blocked  outlet,  or  dis  - 
charging  into  rivers,  house -draining  not 
properly  disconnected.  The  folly  of  turning  sur- 
face-water, and,  in  many  instances,  even 
springs  and  streams  into  sewers,  and  so  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  at 
the  outfall  was  insisted  on.  The  various  chemical 
processes  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  were  passed 
in  review,  and  all  shown  to  be  quite  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  difficulty,  though  some  might  be  use- 
ful as  preliminary  aids  to  purification.  Filtration 
through  soil  and  wide  irrigation  were  next 
treated  at  some  length,  and  the  results  obtained 
by  them  described.  Certainly  the  sewage  had 
been  satisfactorily  purified  in  many  cases,  the 
conditions  for  satisfactory  purification  in  winter 
being  that  the  sewage  pass  through  the  soil  and 
not  merely  over  it.  Crops  of  all  kinds  had  been 
grown  by  means  of  it,  and  in  soil  that  would 
otherwise  bear  nothing  ;  and  the  British  As- 
sociation's Sewage  Committee  had  shown  at 
Britton'sfarm,  Romford,  during  five  years'  daily 
investigation  and  analysis,  that  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  the  manurial  constituents,  33  per 
cent.,  of  nitrogenous  compounds  had  been  utilised 
as  was  on  an  average  utilised  of  the  best  com- 
mercial manure.  Although,  for  various  reasons, 
it  had  seldom  been  found  to  be  remunerative, 
the  reader  adhered  to  his  opinion,  formulated  ten 
years  ago,  that  sewage  irrigation  would  ulti- 
mately be  remunerative  in  many  instances,  and 
that  opinion  was  shared  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1876 
to  inquire  into  modes  of  treating  town  sewage. 
An  irrigation  farm  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
filter-bed  to  receive  and  purify  sewage  when  it 
is  not  wanted  on  the  farm.  The  supposed  dangers 
from  the  proximity  of  such  farms,  or  from  the 
spread  of  entozoic  disease,  were  found  to  be 
purely  imaginary  ;  it  was  on  the  whole  a  better 
solution  of  the  question  for  a  large  number  of 
places  than  any  other,  and  if,  as  was  very  likely, 
we  had  a  series  of  dry  years,  its  adoption  would 
receive  a  great  impulse.  Where  towns  could  not 
make  sewage  utilisation  pay,  they  must  be 
content  to  be  taxed  to  a  slight  extent  to  get  rid 
of  a  most  serious  nuisance,  and  to  secure  a  low 
death-rate. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Sillar  advocated  tho  Aylesbury  precipitation  pro- 
cess, in  which  he  was,  he  said,  pecuniarily 
interested  ;  Mr.  Douglas  Onslow,  managing 
director  of  the  Coventry  sewage-purification 
works,  defended  tho  operations  there  carried 
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out ;  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  jun.,  spoke  of 
the  intermittent  downward  filtration  works 
carried  out  for  many  years  past  by  Ids 
father ;  Mr.  R.  W.  P.  Birch  agreed  with 
the  lecturer,  that  no  fine  line  should  be  drawn 
between  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration, 
but  that  on  the  sewage  farm  both  plans  should 
be  adopted  as  the  season  demanded  ;  Mr.  Jt  u- 
main  described  Lord  Warwick's  sewage  farm 
at  LeamingtoD,  and  asserted  that  sludge  had  a 
manuiial  value  ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson  Grindle 
suggested  that  as  Hille's  system,  which  he  was 
carrying  out  at  Edmonton,  was  practically  the 
same  as  the  Aylesbury  and  Coventry  processes, 
a  conference  should  be  convened  to  arrive  at  an 
amalgamation  of  the  several  sewage  companies. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  attempted  at  the 
Leamington  congress  16  years  since  without 
any  result.  A  long  experience  in  the  working 
of  the  Croydon  sewage  farm,  which  was  situated 
in  a  somewhat  densely  populated  area,  had( 
shown  him  that  this  was  the  best  means  of 
sewage  disposal,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  no 
nuisance  or  danger  to  the  neighbourhood.  Forty 
tons  of  vegetables  could  exhaust  the  manurial 
qualities  imparted  to  land  by  irrigation  with 
5,000  tons  of  sewage,  so  that  its  fertilising 
properties  had  been  overrated.  The  practical 
difficulty  was  to  get  an  intelligent  farmer  to 
occupy  such  a  farm  under  so  changing  and 
occasionally  so  arbitrary  and  ill-informed  a  body 
as  a  "  local  authority." 

Dr.  Corfield  replied  upon  the  discussion,  ridi- 
culing the  notion  that  any  plan  of  "fortifying  " 
sewage  could  pay.  Doubtless  sand  could  be 
made  to  pay  for  carriage  and  treatment  if  gold 
dust  were  sprinkled  over  it  ;  but  no  one  would 
assert  that  the  enrichment  with  gold  dust,  to  be 
subsequently  extracted,  was  a  remunerative  or 
wise  enterprise.  The  simile  held  good  with  all 
additions  to  sewage  ;  the  stuff  itself  was  worth, 
on  a  favourable  computation,  about  2d.  per  ton, 
and  the  cheapest  chemicals  that  could  be  added 
to  it  would  not  make  the  compound  worth  car- 
riage, plus  their  original  cost  to  the  farmer.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field  and  Professor 
Symons. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

A  DAIRY  FARM. 

AS  we  expected,  few  members  have  ventured  to 
try  their  hinds  on  this  subject,  possibly 
from  a  feeling  that  it  was  one  requiring  special 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  designs  we 
have  received,  however,  display  fairly  arranged 
plans,  though  not  so  thoroughly  worked  out  in 
detail  as  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen.  (1). 
"  Per  "  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  upon  the  simplest 
general  plan.  The  cow-house  occupies  the 
centre,  and  has  a  double  row  of  stalls,  with  centre 
tram-line  for  feeding,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  food-preparing  shed  at  the  end.  The 
calving-houses  are  placed  conveniently  at  the 
other  end,  and  the  cow-house  is  flanked  by  open 
sheds  and  open  yards  on  each  side,  inclosed  at 
the  extreme  sides  by  piggeries  on  the  left  hand 
and  cart-horse  stables  on  the  right  hand.  The 
range  of  shed  in  line  with  food- preparing  house 
is  occupied  by  poultry-house,  infirmary,  chaff- 
house,  waggon-shed,  and  implement-store.  A 
steam-boiler  and  a  hay-store  form  a  projection 
at  the  back.  The  house  is  not  so  well 
planned,  and  its  connection  is  not  shown. 
The  author  of  this  design  has  at  last 
given  a  suitable  character  to  the  buildings 
which,  as  may  be  gathered,  form  an  m  shaped 
or  double  quadrangle,  and  are  symmetrically 
disposed.  No  section  is  shown,  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  cowhouse  is  defective  if  the  louvre 
ventilating  cupola  is  the  only  means.  An 
isometric  view  accompanies  the  plan,  and  the 
timber- and- brick  treatment  is  simple.  (I) 
"Beta."  This  is  a  similar  and  decidedly  good 
plan,  the  double-byred  cow-house  in  the  centre 
and  the  yards  on  each  side,  half  covered  and  half 
open,  with  feeding-troughs,  are  desirable  points. 
The  cart,  root,  and  implement  sheds  inclose  the 
block  on  the  north  side,  and  the  stable  and 
piggeries  form  respectively  the  extreme  wings 
which  come  forward  and  protect  the  yards. 
The  sections  show  the  cow-house  and  covered 
yard  portions  roofed  with  iron  principals  and 
tie-rods,  and  the  general  grouping  of  the  build- 
ings is  effective.  The  dairy  is  not  so  good,  and 
the  house  is  designed  in  a  rather  uncharacteristic 
style  for  the  farm  buildings.    (3)  "Jack"  has 


also  a  plan  of  merit.  The  combination  of 
covered  and  openy  n-ds  is  useful:  the  cow-house 
forms  a  long  single  range  for  25  cows,  with  a 
feeding-passage  behind.  The  calving-house, 
sick-house,  and  fowls'  form  one  wing,  and  the 
cart-horse  stable  the  other  wing,  inclo-ing  the 
covered  yard.  The  mixing-room,  with  granary 
over,  the  root-house,  and  straw-barn,  and  boil- 
ing-house are  parallel  to  and  behind  the  cow-house, 
and  the  piggeries  and  cart-shed  form  two  other 
blocks  inclosing  an  open  yard  at  the  end.  The 
whole  plan  forms  a  parallelogram.  The  dairy 
is  well  arranged ;  it  is  placed  opposite  the 
feeding -passage,  and  has  a  milk- room  and 
cheese-pressing- room  adjoining,  with  its  own 
yard.  The  external  treatment  is  brickwork,  un- 
pretending in  style,  with  plain  mullioned  win- 
dows and  dark  brick  ornamentation.  (4) 
"Pupil  J."  is  a  clever  compact  plan.  There 
is  an  openyard  29ft.  by  28ft.,  and  a  covered  yard, 
34ft.  by  27ft.,  in  communication;  the  cows  are 
arranged  in  two  rows,  with  a  centre  passage,  and 
the  food-house  is  placed  at  one  end  with  the  pig- 
geries and  boiling-house  in  convenient  proximity. 
A  roadway  separates  the  dairy  and  house 
from  the  farm  buildings,  and  these  are  arranged 
in  a  rather  disorderly  though  picturesque 
fashion.  Generally,  the  details  of  plan  have 
been  considered  ;  but  the  design  is  spoilt  by  the 
irregularity  in  the  grouping  and  in  the  roofing. 
There  is  too  much  attempt  at  the  picturesque, 
though  we  can  quite  appreciate  the  author's 
entrance,  and  there  is  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
farm  arrangement.  (5)  "  Ephraim"  is  a  neatly- 
drawn  plan  with  some  desirable  points,  as  the 
partially-covei  ed  yard  for  young  cattle,  and  the 
compact  arrangement  of  food-shed.  The  calf- 
housesare  well  placed,  and  have  two  openings ;  and 
the  dairy  and  house  are  planned  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  cow-house.  The  sections  show 
ventilating  louvres  over  cow-house.  (6)  "Black 
and  White."  This  is  a  plan  showing  the  cow- 
sheds at  right  angles  forming  two  sides  of  an 
open  square  yard ;  but  the  barn  is  poorly  placed 
in  relation  thereto  ;  and  the  feeding  arrange- 
ments are  not  perfect.  Tbe  dairy  is  too  far 
off,  and  proper  conveniences  are  not  indicated. 
(7)  "  Vignette's"  plan  is  at  least  compact  ;  the 
yard,  inclosed  by  the  buildings,  70ft.  by  35ft.,  is 
partly  covered,  and  the  feeding-passages  are 
well  disposed  ;  but  the  details  of  the  design  are 
not  up  to  the  mark.  (8)  "Bonus  Hominus"  is 
a  neatly-drawn  design.  There  are  two  covered 
sheds  running  parallel  with  the  cow-house  ;  the 
food-preparing  shed  and  granary  over  is  con- 
venient, and  tramways  communicate  from  it  to 
the  cow-house  and  pig- sties.  The  house  and 
dairy  are  fairly  planned,  and  economy  and  good 
ventilation  secured  by  iron  roofs  with  louvred 
ventilators  on  the  ridges.  The  style  is  common- 
place, and  the  author,  unfortunately,  has  not 
endeavoured  to  impart  picturesqueness  to  the 
grouping  of  his  buildings.  (9)  "  Ambition"  is 
not  quite  so  compact ;  the  piggeries  are  incon- 
eonvenient  as  regards  the  food-house,  and  the 
details  are  scarcely  worked  out  satisfactorily. 
The  style  also  is  too  ambitious,  and  the  position 
and  appearance  of  house  strangely  out  of  keep- 
ing. "Walter  H."  is  even  less  economical  as  to 
area ;  the  yards,  partly  covered,  are  too  large ; 
the  "  shippon  "  or  cow-house,  and  the  stables 
form  the  side-wings  of  buildings  :  the  food- 
preparing  house  is  placed  at  one  angle  ;  and 
though  the  plan  exhibits  knowledge,  the  scheme 
is  not  the  kind  we  had  in  view  for  a  small  dairy 
farm.  "Hubert"  shows  a  more  modest  and 
simply  grouped  farmstead  ;  but  the  details  of 
plan  and  the  perspective  might  have  been 
improved . 


STRENGTH  OF  WROUGHT-IRON 
COLUMNS. 

IN  a  paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Cleemann  discusses  the  formula  adopted  by 
Raukine  for  "built  up"  columns  of  wrought 
iron.  In  applying  this  formula  to  experiments  on 
several  different  sections  used  by  American  manu- 
facturers, tbe  constants  /  and  a  did  not  seem  to 
be  constant.  Mr.  Cleemann  says:  "  If  we  ex- 
amine the  formula  critically,  we  see  that  /is  the 
limit  of  the  breaking-strain  per  square  inch,  as  I 
decreases  to  zero.  It  should  then  be  constant 
for  the  same  material  for  all  shapes.  At  first, 
it  seems,  from  Rankine's  theoretical  deduction  m 
his  '  Applied  Mechanics,'  that  a  should  like- 
wise be  constant  for  all  shapes,  as  he  assumes. 


It  appears  probable,  however,  that  his  state- 
ment that  the  greatest  deflection  con-istent  with 
safety  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length 
and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  least  radius 
of  gyration  is  not  sufficient,  but  that  there 
should  likewise  bo  included  the  least  diameter." 
The  writer  proceeds  to  explaiu  how  he  found  that 
strength  depends  also  on  least  diameter,  and  pub- 
lishes a  table,  from  which  it  is  seen  tbe  values  of 
a  differ  widely  ;  but  the  values  of  /do  not  vary 
much,  and  Rankino's  value  of  36,000  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate.  The  author  thinks  that  a  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  be  some  function  of  the  least 
diameter  or  of  the  length  divided  by  the  least 
diameter.  "  Other  things  being  equal,  that 
column  will  be  the  strongest  in  which  «  is  least; 
and  this  would  point  to  the  Phoenix  Iron  Com- 
pany's column  as  being  the  strongest  of  those 
noted."  This  section  is  a  cylinder  in  four  seg- 
ments.   Rankine's  foimula  is  the  following : — 


in  which  P  is  the  breaking-load;  S  the  cross- 
section  ;  I  the  length ;  r  the  least  radius  of 
gyration  and  /  and  a  are  the  constants  men- 
tioned. 


DAMP  WALLS. 

CONSTANT  complaints  are  made  by  corre- 
spondents and  others  in  reference  to  damp 
walls,  and  we  are  being  repeatedly  asked  for 
some  remedy.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
refer  to  the  table  published  in  ' '  Notes  on 
Building  Construction,"  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  which  gives  the  absorbing  capacity 
of  different  kinds  of  brick  and  stone.  From  this 
instructive  table,  if  we  can  accept  its  authority, 
the  percentage  of  water  absorbed  by  some 
bricks  is  remarkably  large,  thus  "malm  best 
seconds,"  which  weigh  when  dry  51b.  ljoz., 
absorb  20  per  cent,  of  water,  while  malm  hard 
paviors  absorb  9J.  Malm  bright  stocks  take  up 
2  2  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Common  grey  stocks, 
weighing  51b.  when  dry,  absorb  10j  percent., 
and  hard  ones  1\.  The  highest  percentage  of 
absorption  is  22,  as  in  "malm  cutters"  and 
' '  bright  stocks  ' '  and  1 '  malm  grizzles  ' '  and  the 
smallest  occurs  in  Staffordshire,  "dressed  blue," 
which  absorb  only  2-3  of  water.  Sandstones 
absorb  from  8  to  20  per  cent,  of  water,  as 
compared  with  bulk  of  stone,  and  limestones 
also  vary  considerably  in  this  particular,  Bath 
absorbing  as  much  as  17  per  cent.;  Cbilmark, 
8-6;  Kentish  rag  only  lj,  and  Portland  13'5 
per  cent.,  though  the  absorption  must  not  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  degree  of  durability  of 
the  stone,  as  Ketton  is  a  durable  stone,  but 
absorbs  more  than  a  great  maDy  other  stones  of 
less  durable  character.  These  figures  at  least 
show  the  large  absorption  of  most  walls.  Capt. 
Galton  says,  from  a  calculation  of  the  moisture 
retained  in  new  walls,  chiefly  from  t'.ie  new 
mortar  used,  nearly  100,0001b.  of  water,  equal 
to  10,000  gallons,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  put  in  the  walls  of  a  house  in  the  process  of 
building — i.e.,  in  one  containing  100,000  bricks, 
before  it  becomes  habitable,  and  this  moisture 
has  to  be  removed  by  evaporation.  Hence,  heat 
is  lost  or  absorbed  by  this  process  of  evaporation 
from  the  surface.  Speaking  of  drying  such 
walls,  the  same  author  shows  that  the  best 
method  of  effecting  it  is  "  by  passing  a  large 
volume  of  air  through  it  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  therefore  of  a  greater  hygrometric 
capacity,  than  the  outer  air."  These  facts  and 
figures  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  archi- 
tect, if  he  desires  to  make  his  buildings  fit  for 
habitation  ;  yet  it  is  strange  to  find  houses  and 
churches  daily  built  solid  and  thick  with  porous 
bricks  and  stone,  in  spite  of  hollow  walls  and  the 
concrete  and  slab  materials  manufactured,  and 
which  we  have  lately  directed  attention  to  in 
connection  with  a  recent  visit  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archjeological  Society  will  be  held  at  Clevedonthis 
year,  commencing  on  August  23rd.  After  the  de- 
livery of  the  opening  address  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Elton, 
Clevedon  Court  old  church  and  rectory  will  be 
visited.  On  the  Wednesday,  an  excursion  will  be 
made  to  Tickenhall,  Wraxhall,  Ashton,  Flax  Bour- 
ton,  Cleveley,  and  Nailsea ;  and  on  the  Thursday 
a  visit  will  be  made  to  Cadbury,  Clapton,  Portbury, 
Portishead,  and  Weston-in-Gordano. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 


BUBMANT0FTS  FAIENCE  AND  WOODWORK. 

Two  of  our  double-page  plates  to-day  are 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  some  decorative 
faience,  made  by  Messrs.  Wilcock  and  Co.,  of 
Leeds,  and  used  with  inclosing  framework  of 
wood.  In  both  the  two  hall-fireplace  designs 
here  shown,  as  well  as  in  the  first  dining-room 
mantel,  a  series  of  figure-panels  are  introduced, 
from  the  special  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Hamilton 
Jackson,  late  of  the  Slade  Schools.  The  first 
series  illustrate  instruments  of  music,  including 
the  organ,  with  the  connecting  subject  of  the 
blower  for  a  corresponding  panel  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace.  The  second  series  includes 
the  four  seasons  surrounding  an  heraldic  panel, 
and  the  third  design  has  for  its  subject  the  four 
winds,  with  the  inscription  of  "  East  or  West, 
Home's  best"  in  the  centre.  Two  of  these 
last-named  panels  are  illustrated  on  the  detailed 
page  of  cartoons  with  another  set  giving 
*'  Science,"  "  Literature,"  "  Music,"  and 
"Painting,"  as  a  similar  eeriea  to  the  four  first 
described.  Of  these  panels  Science  and  Music 
are  used  at  the  ends,  the  faces  of  the  figures 
turning  towards  the  centre.  The  two  enriched 
friezes  to  the  hall  fireplace  designs  are  entirely 
in  faience.  The  dado  panels  are  inclosed  in 
wood  framings.  The  various  desists  were  made 
by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.  The 
faience  is  a  delicate  glazed  ware,  and  the  work 
is  executed  in  quiet  colours  flatly  treated. 

ARCHBISHOP  ABBOT'S  HOSPITAL,  GUILDFORD. 

This  excellent  example  of  Jacobean  work,  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  Guildford  High- street,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1619  by  Abbot,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  native  of  Guildford,  his  father 
being  a  clothworker  of  the  town.  His  object 
was  to  provide  a  home  or  hospital  for  decayed 
tradesmen.  In  plan  it  is  quadrangular.  The  room 
over  entrance-gateway  is  the  dining-room,  which 
is  enriched  with  the  portraits  of  Wycliffe,  Fox, 
and  others.  The  second-floor  room  is  known 
historically  as  having  been  the  temporary  piison 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  his  way  to  London, 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  (1661).  On  either 
side  of  "quad"  are  the  apartments  for  the 
twelve  brothers  and  eight  sisters,  and  opposite 
the  gates  are  the  common  hall  and  chapel  ;  by 
ascending  the  principal  stairs  wo  come  to  the 
"long  room."  All  these  are  extremely  inter- 
esting— the  chapel  for  its  two  pointed  windows, 
its  Flemish  stained  glass,  old  pews,  and  charm- 
ingly designed  poor-box.  This  glass  is  probably 
earlier  than  the  building,  and  was  probably 
imported  by  the  founder  himself  from  the  Low 
Countries.  The  common  hall  and  "  long  room" 
are  panelled  up  to  the  ceiling  with  dark  oak,  the 
common  hall  having  a  frieze  of  carved  panel-. 
Each  possesses  a  good  chimneypiece,  particu- 
larly the  "long  room,"  while  round  the  room  are 
range!  a  good  supply  of  stools  and  benches. 
The  large  table  in  common  hall  is  a  very  good 
one  of  the  s'yle,  and  similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  one  in  the  hall  at  Haddon.  Of  the  external 
elevation  a  good  idea  may  be  gained  from  the 
drawing  which  we  publish.  The  bricks  used  are 
small  red  ones,  running  about  five  to  the  foot. 
The  copings  are  formed  with  large  ridge-tiles 
laid  on  a  projecting  course  of  bricks;  in  the 
"quad  "  there  are  some  good  chimneys,  similar 
to  that  one  seen  in  drawing  ;  and  lastly,  but 
well  worth  sketching,  the  many  beautiful  stack- 
pipe  heads,  which  always  help  to  give,  in  these 
old  buildings,  however  humble,  a  sense  of  re- 
finement and  care,  to  the  smallest  details.— 
Edwin  G.  Hardy. 

THE  WHYTE- MELVILLE  MEMORIAL. 

This  mcmoiial  is  erected  in  a  central  part  of 
Market-street  in  St.  Andrew's,  where  the 
thoroughfare  is  of  unusual  width.  The  stone 
used  in  the  structure  is  principally  Dumfries  red 
sandstone,  obtained  from  the  well-known 
CorucocHe  quarries  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Jardiue,  Bart.,  Lockeibie,  and  while  an 
agreeable  warmth  of  colour  is  thus  obtained,  a 
tolling  effect  of  contrast  is  secured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  columns  and  copings  of  polished 
Dalbeattie  granite.  The  lower  basin  of  the 
fountain,  which  like  the  two  higher,  is  of  red 
taudstoue,  but  has  a  granite  coping  and  is 
approached  by  a  step  of  the  samo  material, 
measures  l<lft.  in  diameter,  and  rises  3ft.  4in. 
alovo  the  ground.  From  the  centre  of  this 
basin  there  rise  a  cluster  of  five  granite  columns, 
tour  of  them,  at  oat  (iin.  in  diameter,  suriound- 
thc  fifth,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  beuring 


column,  and  it  is  ljft.  in  thickness.  These 
shafts  are  surmounted  by  carved  capitals  of 
sandstone,  which  in  turn  support  the  second 
basin.  On  this  basin,  which  is  cjuatref  oil  in  plan, 
a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  bestowed,  the 
stone  being  elaborately  carved  in  designs  repre- 
senting water-plants.  The  depth  of  water  in 
lower  basin  is  1ft.  9in.  to  overflow.  The  water 
after  passing  through  the  pipes  of  the  fountain, 
is  conveyed  to  a  flushing  tank  a  few  yards 
distant,  and  there  used  for  flushing  a  section  of 
the  common  sewers.  On  each  face  of  the 
quatrefoil  there  is  placed  a  medallion  in  white 
marble,  one  showing  a  bust  in  has  releif  of  the 
late  Major  Whyte-Melville,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm, 
A.R.A.,  the  second  and  third  bearingrespectively 
the  family  arms,  and  the  shield  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  in  which  the  deceased  was  an 
officer,  and  the  fourth  being  occupied  with  the 
following  inscription,  the  lettering  being  of  lead 
inlaid :  ' '  This  fountain  is  erected  by  many  friends, 
rich  and  pcor,  to  the  beloved  memory  of  George 
John  Whyte  Melville  of  Mount  Melville,  Ben- 
nochy  and  Strathkinness  ;  born  19th  July,  1821  ; 
died  5  December,  1879,  from  an  accident  in  the 
hunting-field  near  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
His  writings  delighted ;  his  conversation 
charmed  and  instructed  ;  his  life  was  an  example 
to  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  who  now 
mourn  his  untimely  end."  The  third  stage  of 
the  fountain  is  a  reproduction  of  the  second  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  arrangement  of  a  bas-in 
supported  by  granite  columns  being  repeated, 
with  the  variation  that  the  columns  in  this  case 
are  octagonal.  Above  this  there  rises  a  moulded 
finial  of  red  sandstone,  carrying  the  fountain  to 
the  height  of  about  14ft.  from  the  ground. 
Water  will  be  discharged  from  gurgoyles,  four 
of  which  are  disposed  round  the  second,  and 
four  round  the  third  basin,  as  well  as  from  five 
jets,  four  of  which  are  on  the  second  stage,  while 
the  fifth  is  concealed  within  the  finial.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Earp,  of  Kennington,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  architect,  of 
14,  Fitzroy-square.  The  local  tradesmen  em- 
ployed were  Mr.  Hart,  plumber  ;  Mr.  Macintosh, 
builder ;  Mr.  McPherson,  plasterer  ;  all  of  whom 
deserve  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  their 
share  of  the  work  has  been  executed. 

st.  Michael's  church,  camden  town,  n.w. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  most  important 
drawing  by  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Gainer  on 
view  at  the  present  Academy  Exhibition.  It  is 
a  perspective  of  the  west  front  and  intended 
tower  of  the  large  church  of  St.  Michael,  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Caniden-town.  The 
style  is  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  14  th 
century  ;  brick  is  being  used  for  the  main  struc- 
ture, the  piers,  windows,  and  arches  being  of 
stone.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
5th  June  of  last  year.  We  illustrated  the  in- 
terior from  a  drawing  hung  in  the  last  Academy 
Exhibition  on  October  8,  1880. 

st.  peter's  hospital,  covent  garden. 
This  hospital,  which  is  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  stone  and  disea  ses  of  the  bladder,  and  has  been 
established  in  Berners- street  for  the  last  20 
years,  is  having  the  new  building,  shown  in  our 
illustrations,  erected  in  Henrietta -street,  Covent 
Garden.  It  will  contain  40  beds,  besides  accom- 
modation for  the  out-patient  department.  The 
latter,  together  with  the  secretary's  office, 
board- room,  &c,  is  on  the  first  floor  ;  the  prin- 
cipal wards  being  on  the  second  floor.  The 
kitchen,  offices,  smaller  wardp,  and  operating 
theatre  are  on  the  third  floor,  with  the  nurses' 
and  servants'  sleeping-rooms  above.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  entrance 
for  out-patients  on  tha  right.  The  building 
will  be  constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
manner ;  all  the  floors  being  fireproof  on  Messrs. 
Homan's  system,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  to  render  its  sanitary  condition  as  perfect 
as  possible.  It  is  also  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
committee  to  impart  to  the  new  hospital  more 
of  the  special  character  which  has  hitherto  dis- 
liuguished  their  present  house,  viz.,  a  Home  for 
the  sick,  such  as  may  recommend  it  to  patients 
whose  means  may  be  small,  but  whose  position 
in  life  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  class  usually 
admitted  into  hospitals.  The  general  front  of 
the  building  is  in  red  brick,  some  portions,  such 
as  the  entrance  doorways,  and  tho  base  plinth 
and  cornice  of  ground-floor  being  in  Portland 
stone.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  £15,000;  the 
'.'encral  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs 
Patrick    and    Son,    builders,  of  Westminster 


Bridge-road.  Special  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  the  warming  and  ventilating,  which 
will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Boyd,  of 
Maddox  -  street ;  and  the  carving  in  brick  and 
stone  will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Aumonier.  The 
building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  5,  Cambridge-place,  Regent's 
Park.  The  exterior  view  is  taken  from  the 
drawing  now  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
entrance  hall  will  give  some  idea  of  how  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  style  internally,  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  the  home -like  character 
considered  so  desirable. 

staircase  hall  at  st.  cloud,  paris. 
This  illustration  is  taken  from  a  drawing  now 
hanging  in  the  Royal  Academy  (No.  1044),  and 
shows  the  staircase-hall  in  one  of  three  houses 
about  to  be  built  at  St.  Cloud,  Paris.  A  small 
elevation  of  the  building  itself  also  hangs  near 
(No.  1038).  From  the  bay  window,  shown  on 
right  hand,  also  from  the  windows  of  principal 
rooms,  a  magnificent  view  of  Paris  and  the 
Seine  Valley  is  obtained.  The  fitted  woodwork 
throughout  and  part  of  the  furniture  will  be  of 
oak,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  decoration, 
lead,  glass,  wood,  and  soft  goods  will  be  exe- 
cuted and  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  Homan  and 
Son,  of  60,  Berners- street,  W.,  from  special 
designs  by  myself ;  and  the  metal-work  through- 
out, furniture,  and  fittings  will  be  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Faraday  and  Son,  of  3,  Berners-street, 
W.,  also  from  drawings  made  for  the  purpose. — 
Theodore  A.  Howard. 

CAMPANILE  AT  CREMONA. 

The  sketch  of  the  Campanile  of  Cremona  is 
from  a  water-colour  made  in  July,  1876.  Want 
of  time  prevented  my  sketching  more  of  it,  and 
it  loses  much  from  the  lower  part  not  being 
shown.  It  is  called  "  II  Torrazzo,"  and  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  campanile  in  Italy,  397ft.  The 
upper  stages  were  coloured  pink  and  white, 
which  did  not  improve  the  effect.  The  square 
part  is  a  splendid  rich  red  brick,  its  natural 
colour,  all  putlog  holes  left  as  usual.  The 
battlements  pointed  in  the  centre,  just  the  oppo- 
site way  to  the  Verona  and  Mantua  ones.  There 
is  some  fine  brick  detail  in  the  Duomoto  which 
this  campanile  is  attached,  and  Cremona  is- 
interesting  altogether  ;  but  for  more  details  I 
must  refer  those  interested  to  Street's  "North 
Italy."— Philip  J.  Marvin. 

nether  court 
Is  about  to  be  built  for  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tubbs, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Percy 
Stone,  architects.  The  materials  used  are  red 
bricks  with  stone  dressings.  The  external 
elevation  is  modified  Jacobean,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  time.  The  illustration  is- 
taken  from  a  drawing  in  the  present  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  FIREPLACE,  BY  WALTER  HENSMAN. 

The  illustration  given  in  the  present  number  is 
a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  drawings  now  being 
shown  at  the  new  exhibition  of  decorative  art, 
103,  New  Bond -street. 

OFFICES,  CRANBROOK. 

This buildiDg,  which  was  completedlast  autumn, 
was  designed  with  a  twofold  purpose :  firstly, 
to  be  used  as  solicitors'  offices— at  the  same  time 
so  planned  that  with  the  addition  of  a  kitchen, 
and  scullery,  built  out  by  the  side  of  the  strong- 
room, it  could  be  easily  converted  into  a  private 
house  at  any  future  time.  It  is  built  of  red 
bricks;  the  walls  on  the  ground-floor  being 
hollow,  the  upper  portion  being  all  weather-tiled. 
The  porch  forms  a  striking  feature,  and  is 
panelled  to  a  height  of  6ft.;  all  the  woodwork 
is  oak,  with  a  tiled  floor.  The  rooms  over  the 
strong-room  and  lavatories  are  entered  off  tho 
half-landing.  The  first  floor  in  front  overhangs 
1ft.,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  rooms  very 
considerably.  The  outside  staircase  leads  up  to 
the  caretaker's  rooms;  the  living-room,  being 
over  the  strong  room,  can  also  be  entered  off  the 
half-landing.  The  building  stands  well  back 
from  the  road,  and  has  a  garden  front  and  back. 
The  original  drawing  now  in  tho  Academy  was 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  West  Is  eve. 

MISSION  CnURCH,  LEWISHAM. 

Tins  church  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
Algernon-road,  Lcwisham,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  Brooks,  architect.  The  drawing  from 
which  our  plato  is  taken  is  shown  in  this  year's 
Royal  Acaelomy  Exhibition. 
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MARSEILLE— NEW  CATHEDRAL  AND 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 
rpHE  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  la  Majeure, 
_L  Marseille,  is  situate  at  the  seaward  extre- 
mity of  the  hillock  upon  which  the  older  town 
stands,  a  site  which  was  formerly  a  little  pro- 
montory i  a  the  sea-worn  coast  line,  but  which 
now,  changed  by  modern  works  of  quays  and 
docks,  is  an  elevated  "place,"  between  them 
and  the  town.  The  new  Church  was  commenced 
twenty-five  years  ago  (1S55),  a  part  of  the  old 
structure  being  removed  to  make  way  for  it. 
The  excavations  discovered  unexpected  remains 
of  an  early  Christian  Baptistery,  of  which  no 
records  exists,  and  one  or  two  other  fragments 
believed  to  be  Grecian  ;  for  this  spot  of  land  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  site  of  sacred 
edifices,  appertaining  to  a  city  which  claims  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Europe.  These 
remains,  with  careful  accounts  of  their  positions, 
&c,  are  the  subject  of  an  archoeological  work 
now  in  preparation. 

The  new  Cathedral,  a  great  work,  is  nearly 
complete  so  far  as  actual  construction  is  con- 
cerned, the  work  at  present  in  hand  being 
principally  the  carving  of  capitals,  arches,  &c° 
and  the  mosaics  with  which  many  portions  are 
to  be  decorated.  Bat  money  is  nowmore  scantily 
apportioned  to  such  purposes  in  France,  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  ;  only  some  thirty 
workmen  are_  engaged,  and  these  entirely  upon 
the  nave,  which  it  is  intended  to  complete  for 
public  service  daring  the  ensuing  year— at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  fifteen  years  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  whole. 

The  fir-t  architect  (to  whom  of  course  is  to  be 
attributed  the  design)  was  M.  Vandoyer,  who 
died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil, 
M.  Esperandieu.  This  architect,  several  other 
of  whose  works  adorn  Marseille,  died  three  years 
later  (1875),  and  since  then  M.  Revoil,  of  Nimes, 
has  fulfilled  the  duties.  The  cost,  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  about  eleven  millions  of  francs 
or  £140,000,  of  which  some  1,800,000  francs 
were  expended  in  foundations  alone,  the  soil 
being  of  unequal  character,  of  rock  and  debris, 
undermined  and  weakened  by  the  formerly  en- 
croaching sea.  The  styb  is  Romano-Byzantine, 
and  the  Cathedral  at  Perigueux  is  the  frequently 
evident  prototype.  The  plan  is  the  usual  cruci- 
form composition,  with  domes  over  crossing, 
choir  and  transepts,  and  over  the  small  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  extends  eastward 
beyond  the  choir,  and  two  towers  flank  the  west 


front.  The  external  dimensions  are,  about  — 
length  450ft.  (overall  buildings)  width  80ft.,  or 
across  transepts  140ft.,  and  height  (to  top  of  the 
central  cupola)  250ft. 

From  the  south-east  the  aspect  is  superb.  The 
great  central  dome  over  cros-ing,  with  its  grace- 
ful cupola,  the  less  lofty  elomes  over  choir  and  tran- 
septs,the  circular-ended  apse  with  a  very  effective 
arcade,  rising  above  the  stone  roof  of  its  aisle, 
and  below  this  three  octagonal  chapels  around 
on  each  side,  and  semicircular  apses  to  choir 
aisles,  with,  more  in  the  foreground,  the  eastern 
detached  chapel,  also  crowned  with  a  dome  and 
angle  cupolas— all  these  skilfully  grouped 
features  form  a  magnificent  composition  of  well 
proportioned  parts.  The  wall -surface  is  generally 
divided  up  with  pilaster-like  piers,  and  semi- 
circular recessed  arches,  upon  a  large  scale  ;  and 
is  everywhere  faced  with  white  and  grey  stono 
in  alternate  courses.  Mosaics  of  coloured  stones 
(after  the  manner  of  the  Auvergnat  churches) 
decorate  the  spandrels,  friezes,  &c,  about  apses. 
The  domes  are  ribbed  and  covered  with  lead, 
except  those  to  tower  and  eastern  chapel,  which 
are  of  stone  worked  in  scales.  The  ring  of  flat 
gables  over  the  arches  of  the  upper  drum  of 
domes  does  not,  however,  even  here,  appear  a 
beautiful  line,  although  it  is  so  frequent  in  the 
style. 

From  the  west  the  view  of  the  Cathedral  is 
not  nearlyso  good,  and  this  is,  unfortunately,  by 
the  usual  approaches  the  most  prominent.  The 
long  lofty  aisles  are  monotonous,  with  their  three 
flat  gables  and  horizontal  lines  of  two  coloured 
stone  courses.  The  tide  is  relieved  only  by  a 
small  apse-like  excrescence  near  the  west  end, 
and  the  towers  do  not  group  well  with  the  dome 
behind  them,  although  the  west  front  is  in  itself 
very  fine.  It  has  a  great  arch  from  tower  to 
tower,  upon  piers  and  shafts ;  and  over  it,  an 
arcade  containing  statues  in  the  arched  niches. 
Below  the  arch  the  wall  is  recessed  to  the  back 
line  of  towers,  and  is  divided  into  three  stories. 
A  bold  semicircular-headed  doorway  is  in  three 
orders,  the  first  of  red  marble  alternated  with 
gray  stone  ;  the  other  two  white,  enriched  with 
surface- carving,  and  enclosing  a  finely  carved 
tympanum ;  the  shafts  are  of  red  marble  with 
delicately-carved  capitals.  The  next  story  is  an 
arcade  of  three  windows  with  dark  green  marble 
shafts,  and  red  and  grey  alternate  voussoirs  ; 
and  the  third  story,  under  the  main  arch  and 
vault,  has  a  circular  window  with  eight  cusps. 
All  this  recessed  facade  is  richly  carved  and  the 
spandrils  of  arches,  the  cylindrical  vault  between 
towers,  &c,  are  decorated  with  Venetian  glass 
mosaics  of  conventional  design.  The  towers 
themselves  are  open  below,  with  entrances  to 
aisles  ;  an  arcade  round  them  ranges  with  that 
across  the  gable,  and  above  it  each  has  one  story 
square,  breaking  back  to  a  low  octagon  crowned 
with  a  stone  dome. 

The  interior  is  thus  arranged. — The  nave  is  in 
three  bays,  with  domes  resting  directly  upon 
round  arches.  The  aisles  are  sub -divided  into 
three  bays  and  two  stories,  by  a  secondary  ar- 
cade carrying  three  smill  domes  ;  and  the  roof 
above  the  gallery  thus  formed  is  a  plain,  trans- 
verse cylindrical  vault.  The  west  gallery  is 
similarly  designed.  There  is  a  small  semicir- 
cular-headed window  to  each  bay  of  lower  aisle, 
and  a  larger,  in  three  lights,  to  the  upper.  The 
aisles  terminate  eastward  in  masses  of  masonry 
twenty  feet  square,  pierced  in  each  direction,  in 
two  stories  ;  upon  which  rest  the  broad  arches 
or  v.iults,  carrying  the  domes  of  transepts  and 
crossing  (see  Perigueux).  This  latter  roof  has 
its  additional  height  in  a  drum  resting  upon  the 
pendentives,  and  an  arcade  round,  under  the 
springing ;  while  those  to  transepts  and  choir 
have  the  arcade  only,  directly  upon  the  penden- 
tives. The  sides  of  transepts  and  choir  are  also 
sub-divided  into  three  arches,  and  have  round 
windows  over.  The  choir  consists  of — first,  the 
section  with  plain  vault ;  then  the  domed  square,  < 
with  arcaded  sides,  then  another  section  of  plain 
vault,  terminating  in  a  semicircular- domed  apse  : 
with  arcade  of  eleven  arches  of  marble,  upon 
rich  chocolate -coloured  marble  shafts,  attached 
to  piers,  and  having  pedestals  beaeath.  All 
this  end  seems  very  small,  and  the  aisle  and  cha- 
pels behind  are  scarcely  discernible  through 
the  little  openings.  The  top  of  the  arcade  is 
only  high  one  story  of  the  two  of  the  choir,  and 
the  half-dome  over  is  stilted  an  equal  height,  to 
give  a  large  surface  for  mosaic  decoration  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  thus  gained 
will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  richness  aud 
variety  which  a  more  open  arcade  would  have 


afforded,  in  combination  with  the  now  concealed 
1  background.  Tho  double  stair  down  to  the 
crypt  is  formed  in  the  thickness  of  thin  inner- 
most circular  wall,  each  pier  being  pierced  witli 
an  archway;  an  arrangement  which  is  a  little 
weak,  both  in  appearance  and  in  fact.  The  choir 
aisles  (three  bays  of  two  stories)  have  interesting 
cylindrical  vaults  instead  of  domes,  anticipating 
the  necessity  for  that  arrangement  in  the  con- 
tinuation round  apse,  where  the  bays  become  of 
course  irregular  in  plan.  These  vaults  are  with- 
out ribs,  however.  The  outer  side  of  this  narrow 
aisle  has  a  good  arcade,  open  to  the  transept 
chapel  beyond,  of  which  the  vault  is  cylindrio  il, 
with  mas-ive  ribs  and  piers,  dividing  it  into  four 
bays,  with  shafted  window  to  each,  high  up,  a 
design  of  much  dignity,  even  for  such  a  small 
interior.  The  small  chapels  around  aisle  of  arise 
are  about  three  quarters  of  a  circle  in  plan  in- 
ternally ;  and  are  covered  with  ribbed  dumes. 

The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  connected  with 
this  part  by  a  short  vaulted  passage.  It  is 
square,  with  four  arches  upon  piers  in  angles, 
which  carry  arched  pendentives  and  an  octagonal 
dome  with  ribs ;  and  it  has  a  half-domed  apse. 
The  crypt  under  this  chapel  has  intersecting 
vault  and  arcaded  apse. 

The  internal  work  is  principally  in  coloured! 
marbles,  and  a  hard  fine  limestone,  all  of  local 
production,  as  these  are  materials  in  which  the 
district  is  very  rich.  The  vaults  and  domes  are 
constructed  of  thin  bricks,  or  tiles;  and  are  to 
be  decorated  with  the  Venetian  mosaics  already 
mentioned  ;  as  also  are  many  portions  of  wall- 
surface,  such  as  spandrels  of  arches,  &c.  The 
floor  will  be  of  marble  mosaic  paving. 

This  is  an  edifice  which  will  improve  by  age ; 
the  contrasted  courses  of  the  exterior  have  yet 
a  little  crudeness,  which  time  and  weather  will 
soften  ;  and  of  course  the  interior,  being  in  a 
style  whose  ornament  is  nearly  all  of  applied, 
rather  than  constructional,  character,  is  not 
fairly  appreciated  without  it ;  but  even  now  the 
bare  wall s have  considerable  grandeur  anddignity, 
in  their  size  and  proportion  ;  to  which  also  the 
freedom  from  meaningless  vagaries  of  detail, 
or  misapplied  features,  which  this  simple  style 
enjoys,  contributes  not  a  little. 

At  the  head  of  the  Alices  de  Mielhan  is  the 
site  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul- 
It  is  a  fine  building,  in  the  Geometrical  Gothic 
style  (Xlllth  century)  of  which  the  choir,  tran- 
septs, and  one  bay  of  nave  are  already  in  use  for 
public  service  ;  and  the  remaining  parts  are  in 
course  of  construction.  The  design  shows 
scarcely  any  attempt  at  novelty,  and  very  little 
at  variety ;  but  it  is  throughout  well  propor- 
tioned and  pleasing,  and  has  all  the  dignity  of 
the  ancient  examples  by  which  it  is  modelled. 
The  nave  transepts  and  choir  are  composed  of 
almost  similar  parts;  lofty  stilted  arches,  upon 
clustered  piers,  continuous  arcaded  triforium  of 
four  pointed  arches  to  each  bry,  and  agreeable 
clerestory,  with  four-light  window,  having  the 
tracery  continued  some  distance  below  the 
springing  line  of  arch.  Vaulting  shafts  (three 
shafts  clustered  upon  a  small  square)  divide  the 
bays,  with  moulded  strings  running  round  them, 
and  carry  quadripartite  vaults  of  good  propor- 
tions. The  choir  and  its  double  aisles  are  of  two 
bays,  the  former  having  the  same  design  carried 
round  the  polygonal  apse,  but,  this  being  without 
aisle,  has  small  windows  below  the  triforium. 
The  ends  of  aisles  are  square. 

The  transepts  have,  upon  the  ends,  arcades 
continuing  the  triforium,  with  small  lancet 
windows  ;  and  over  them  great  circular  windows- 
under  pointed  arches,  the  shafts  in  tracery  ra- 
diating inwards.    There  are  entrances  beneath. 

The  aisle-walls  are  set  back  nearly  to  the  out- 
side of  the  buttresses,  forming  chapels  between 
them,  with  quadripartite  vaults  and  two-light 
windows.  Ail  the  windows  in  the  part  com- 
pleted are  of  stained  glass,  which,  for  quality  of 
design  and  richness  of  tone,  rivals  that  of 
ancient  times,  and  greatly  surpasses  the  usual 
modern  achievements.  Those  to  aisles  and  tran- 
septs are  of  small  figure  compositions  in  com- 
partments ;  the  clerestory  has  single  figures, 
with  canopies,  pedestals,  Ace. 

Externally  there  are  streets  upon  three  sides, 
but  the  apse  is  somewhat  concealed  by  houses. 
This  part  seems  to  want  the  flying  buttresses 
which  are  prominent  to  choir,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less good  and  effective.  The  transepts  have 
missive  buttresses  rising  at  angles  to  gablets, 
with  shafts  and  crockets,  &c,  and  surmounted 
by  pinnacles,  also  with  shafts,  upon  angles. 
The  roofs  have  pierced  parapets  of  quatrefoils. 
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all  along.  The  flying  buttresses  to  choir  are 
good  ;  they  have  crockets,  shafted  pinnacles,  and 
small  columns  bearing  the  arch  against  wall. 
Nearly  all  the  carving  and  moulding  remains 
unfinished.  Coming  to  the  present  works,  they 
show  at  the  west  front,  three  portals  with  lintels 
and  tympanum,  arch  and  gablet,  to  each,  to  be 
decorated  with  crockets,  niches,  and  sculptured 
figures.  Bold  buttresses  divide  the  front,  denot- 
ing the  nave  and  aisles,  and  an  arcade  corre- 
sponding with  the  triforium,  crosses  it ;  with,  to 
the  nave,  a  large  rose-window  over.  The  towers 
and  spires  are  to  rise  to  a  height  of  260ft.  from 
ground. 

The  site  falls  rapidly  to  the  westward,  so  that 
the  crypt  (which  will  be  sub-divided  with  many 
pillars  to  carry  vault)  is  half  out  of  the  ground 
here,  and  the  west  entrances  will  have  a  fine 
terrace  and  steps. 

The  total  length  of  the  church  is  about  220ft., 
and  width  about  70ft.,  or  86ft.  over  transepts. 

The  present  works  (to  nave)  have  been  six 
years  in  hand,  and  are  now  advanced  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vaults.  The  architect  is 
M.  T  Abbe  Pougnet,  whose  skill  is  devoted  solely 
to  religious  architecture. 

E.  W.  Gibson. 


DECORATION  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, FROM  A  PAINTER'S  POINT 
OF  VIEW.* 

[Concluded  from  pige  720.) 

CONSTRUCTION. 

ALL  through  the  stanze  one  meets  with  a  great 
deal  of  misplaced  decoration.  Iu  the  so- 
called  ' '  Disputa  "the  pilasters  at  the  sides  drawn 
in  perspective  are  a  great  mistake,  and  I  cannot 
see  the  occasion  for  them ;  the  perspective  of 
the  pavement  gives  quite  enough  perspective  to 
the  picture.  The  ornament  round  the  top  of  the 
picture  is  also  in  j erspective.  The  whole  would 
gain  if  this  were  more  conventionally  treated, 
and  the  painted  moulding  dividing  the  panels  of 
the  ceiling  might  perhaps  be  treated  rather  more 
flatly,  as  in  many  cases  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  real  mouldings.  This  applies  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  ceiliDg  by  Pinturicchio,  in  the 
choir  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  where  the  painted 
mouldings  are  in  some  cases  very  deceptive. 
There  are  very  strong  cast  shadows  from 
the  pilasters  (painted)  of  the  niches  con- 
taining the  figures  of  the  four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  the  pendentives,  which  have  a  very 
unpleasant  effect,  as  it  strikes  the  observer  that 
such  niches  could  not  possibly  exist  in  such  a 
position,  and  it  makes  them  look  as  if  they  would 
fall  forward  at  any  minute.  This  realistic  treat- 
ment is  surely  an  error.  Had  the  cast  shadows 
not  been  insisted  on  there  would  have  been  no 
objection  to  the  painted  architecture,  as  it  would 
then  have  become  merely  a  symbol,  and  a  means 
of  dividing  up  the  space.  This  ceiling  has  been 
very  much  restored  not  long  since,  and  much  of 
what  we  now  see  is  due  to  other  hands  than 
thoi-e  of  Pinturicchio.  This  painted  architecture 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  stanze  and  on  the  roof 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  we  have  all  heard 
much  said  against  it  in  these  days  by  architects  ; 
but  surely  there  can  be  no  reason  against 
dividing  a  ceiling  beautifully  by  means  of  an 
imaginary  architectural  construction  and  de- 
corating the  spaces  so  made,  so  long  as  (and 
this  is  the  important  point)  the  architecture  is 
treated  as  painted  architecture,  and  not  carried 
so  far  that  by  means  of  strong  cast  shadows  and 
very  forced  perspective  it  is  made  to  look  as  if  it 
formed  part  of  the  actual  construction  of  the 
building  decorated.  There  are  few  things  more 
annoying  than  lookingup  ataceiling andfancy- 
ing  that  you  see  the  groining  of  a  roof,  and  dis- 
covering, on  closer  examination,  that  it  is  only 
painted.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fail  to  see  why 
a  ceiling  should  not  be  divided  as  if  by  groining 
correctly  designed,  supposing  the  construction 
to  be  actually  vaulted.  If  it  be  treated  quite 
flatly,  and  merely  as  a  means  of  separating  one 
portion  of  the  vault  from  another,  all  these  re- 
presentations of  architecture  should  be  definite 
representation* ;  there  should  not  be  for  a 
moment  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  spectator  that 
what  lie  kcps  is  not  areal  moulding,  but  a  painted 
one;  and  were  these  mouldings  treated  carefully 
they  need  deceive  no  one.    In  the  case  of  Pin- 

*  A  pajper  by  It.  Cobbbtt,  read  before  the  Architectural 
Association  on  June  10,  1881. 


turicchio's  work  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  what 
we  now  see  of  strong  cast  shadows  and  other 
resources  for  realistic  effect  is  due  to  other  and 
later  hands.  Almost  all  his  work  in  this  church 
has  been  much  injured  by  so-called  restoration, 
and  the  great  thing  seems  now  to  be  to  make  a 
thing  look  like  what  it  is  not.  Formerly  in 
Italy,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  a  brick  house 
was  covered  with  stucco  and  marked  so  as  to 
look  like  stone  ;  now  they  cover  it  with  stucco 
and  then  paint  and  mark  it  to  make  it  look 
like  brick  again. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  figures 
are  so  solid  and  so  wonderfully  real  that  Michael 
Angelo  may  have  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make 
much  of  his  painted  architecture  in  order  to  sup- 
port his  figures,  and  consequently  has  made  it 
stronger  in  relief  than  would  perhaps  have  been 
justifiable  in  the  case  of  figures  less  wonderfully 
solid  and  in  every  sense  large.  Each  niche  in 
which  a  prophet  is  seated  has  its  own  vanishing 
point,  so  that  there  can  be  never  any  question 
as  to  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  the  represen- 
tation. But,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  represent,  in  a  purely  decorative  way  on 
a  surface,  things  which  might  themselves  in 
reality  be  there.  False  construction  and  bad 
taste  are  carried  to  an  extreme  excess  in  the  Sala 
Constantino,  which  is  later  in  date  than  the 
other  rooms. 

We  find  the  huge  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Constantino  painted  on  the  main  wall,  with 
edges  painted  so  as  to  look  as  if  the  picture  were 
painted  on  a  curtain,  with  a  fringe  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  top  edge  shown  as  if  suspended  from 
rings,  though  the  artist  has  not  gone  so  far  as 
to  carry  the  folds  which  must  necessarily  ensue 
down  into  the  picture,  which,  if  consistent,  he 
would  have  done.  What  is  so  objectionable  in 
this  last  room,  with  regard  to  the  painted  archi- 
tecture, is  that  what  is  painted  in  order  to  repre- 
sent, say,  a  pillar  or  pilaster,  either  to  divide  a 
space  or  to  emphasise  construction,  often  forms 
part  of  the  actual  picture  as  well.  So  what  he 
has  really  done  is  to  jumble  the  whole  thing  up 
together ;  architecture  painted  so  as  to  represent 
real  architecture,  architecture  painted  so  as  to 
form  part  of  a  picture,  and  architecture  pro- 
fessing to  serve  both  these  ends  forming  part  of 
a  picture,  and  forming  part  also  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  room  ;  and  each  and  all  represented 
in  an  equally  realistic  manner.  But  this  is  a 
supremely  bad  example  of  the  style,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance, both  early,  middle,  and  late,  the 
architecture  is  often  responsible  in  a  measure 
for  the  decoration,  and  much  that  is  admissible 
in  Late  Renaissance  decoration  would  not  be  ad- 
missible in  a  purer  style. 

The  indifference  to  construction  seems  to  be 
almost  a  principle  of  a  great  deal  of  Renaissance 
architecture,  and  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Gothic 
principle  (which  is  more  in  favour  now)  of  show- 
ing on  the  outside,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  that  is  within.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  decoration  assumed  a 
similar  license,  and  false  construction  became  a 
canon  of  art  decorative  as  well  as  architec- 
tural. 

What  is  so  beautiful  in  Renaissance  decoration 
is  the  design  of  the  detail  and  the  execution  and 
finish  of  the  work,  often  wrongly  distributed, 
often  put  hiah  up  in  places  where  it  cannot  be 
seen,  often  divided  up  and  injured  by  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  it,  but  usually  lovely  in  motif, 
and  generally  exquisite  in  execution. 

BELIEF. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  architects  of  the 
present,  when  they  have  figure  decoration  to 
design  or  superintend,  to  insist  on  having  it  in 
flat  tints  with  dark  outlines.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  it  is  want  of  funds  which  makes  this  a 
necessity  if  the  decoration  is  to  be  of  figures ; 
but  to  assume  it  as  a  principle  of  good  decora- 
tion is  surely  a  mistake. 

The  early paintersof  the  12thand  13th centuries 
did  not  make  all  their  figures  flat  because  they 
thought  it  right,  but  because  they  were  unable 
to  make  them  round  and  solid  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  effort  to  attain  solidity  and  roundness 
through  all  the  best  art  of  Italy  right  up  to  the 
16th  century.  The  beauty  of  these  ea)ly  pic- 
tures consists  in  no  way  in  their  flatness,  though 
I  have  often  heard  work  of  this  kind  praised  by 
architects  for  its  decorative  fitness,  because  it 
was  flat.  The  flat  tint  and  dark  outline  is  only 
a  concession  to  want  of  funds,  or  inability  to 
produce  work  demanding  so  much  more  time 


and  skill  Of  course,  the  amount  of  relief  re- 
quired depends  on  what  the  decoration  is,  what 
place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration  it  occu- 
pies :  if  on  a  place  of  very  evident  constructive 
value  it  should  not  (as  before  mentioned)  be  in 
very  strong  relief ;  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
sort  of  decoration  employed  would  and  should 
preclude  this  being  possible. 

The  more  important  parts  constructionally  of 
a  building  (following  the  principle  discussed 
when  speaking  of  construction)  certainly  demand 
less  relief  than  those  spaces  less  necessary  to  the 
construction.  For  instance,  a  pilaster  will  bear 
less  relief  (not  only  relief  represented  by  means 
of  colours  on  the  flat  surface,  but  relief  modelled 
as  in  stucco  or  marble)  than  will  a  spandrel. 
As  rounded  forms  are  shown  off  more  in  a  side 
light  than  a  front  or  a  diffused  light,  the  relief 
of  the  stucco  must  be  treated  accordingly.  A 
very  good  effect  seems  to  be  obtained  in  many 
instances  by  incising  a  line,  especially  if  it  be 
upright  in  its  general  direction ;  this  will  always 
tell  in  a  diffused  light.  The  Elgin  frieze  is  a 
very  good  example  of  a  similar  treatment.  It 
was  intended  to  be  seen  in  a  diffused  light,  and 
the  whole  treatment  is  very  flat,  the  outline 
being  every  now  and  then  insisted  on.  Of 
course,  when  much  relief  is  used  in  a  decorative 
treatment  of  stucco,  it  must  be  supported  by 
much  greater  strength  and  width  of  mouldings. 

MATERIAI. 

A  final  word  on  the  subject  of  the  materials 
for  decorative  purposes.  Of  course,  from  my 
point  of  view,  fresco  is,  par  excellence,  the 
material,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  is  not  more 
used  in  England.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should 
be  used  only  for  the  production  of  important 
pictures,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  use  to  which 
it  has  yet  been  put  in  England,  but  for  ceil- 
ings or  walls  decorated  with  arabesque  or  what 
not,  and  places  where  large  pictures  may  not  be 
required,  it  possesses  to  the  lull  all  the  qualities 
most  desirable  for  this  as  well  as  for  large  monu- 
mental works,  and  spirit  fresco  so  called  (the 
Gambier  Parry  process)  comes  very  near  it.  For 
some  reasons  not  hitherto  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, pure  fresco  does  not  seem  to  stand  well 
in  this  country, — I  fancy  very  often  because  we 
do  not  sufficiently  know  how  to  use  it. 

Most  of  the  painting  which  we  find  combined 
with  stucco  relief  is  in  distemper  and  most 
beautifully  executed ;  indeed,  the  tradition  of 
this  work  has  been  handed  down  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  I  believe  Italian  workmen  are  to 
be  found  now  who  are  no  longer  artists  in  the 
right  sense,  but  whose  technical  skill  enables 
them  to  execute  ornamental  work  in  distemper 
in  a  way  that  very  few  Englishmen  could.  It  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  same  in  Italy  with  all  the 
arts.  The  workers  in  marble  and  the  wood- 
carvers  are  to  this  day  almost  unequalled  for  a 
certain  technical  skill  and  power  over  their 
material.  But  I  think  that  even  if  the  pictures 
are  only  to  be  small  medallions  surrounded  by 
much  ornament,  as  in  the  ceiling  before 
mentioned,  in  the  third  chapel  in  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  that  fresco  is  a  very  good  material,  and 
one  which  might  be  used  with  better  effect  than 
any  other.  But,  putting  aside  fresco,  there  are 
many  other  modes  of  painting  walls. 

Encaustic  is  a  very  fine  medium,  seldom  or 
never  used,  I  believe,  in  this  country.  We  all 
know  its  wonderful  powers  of  lasting  and  of 
withstanding  damp.  According  to  Miiller,  *he 
wall  paintings  at  Pompeii  were  not  encaustic, 
but  merely  water-colours  on  smooth  plaster — dis- 
temper in  fact,  though  the  effect  of  some  of  them 
is  certainly  much  like  encaustic.  At  Herculaneum, 
which  I  have  not  visited,  Muller  says  the  ground 
is  generally  fresco  and  the  rest  tempera.  A  great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  painting  was  very  like 
encaustic  ;  if  not  so  in  the  true  sense,  the  colours 
were  mixed,  in  a  great  measure,  with  wax,  and 
laid  on  the  dry  plaster.  True  fresco  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  them,  at  any  rate 
not  used.  Wax  might  be  made  much  more  use 
of ;  it  renders  colours  safe  from  damp,  and  gives  a 
good  surface,  besides  being  a  very  pleasant 
medium  to  work  with. 


SANITARY  KNOWLEDGE  FOR 
YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 

LAST  week,  Mr.  Henry  Masters  read  a 
paper  on  "The  importance  of  correct 
principles  in  sanitary  knowledge  by  the 
young  architect,"   before  the  Junior  Archi- 
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tects'  Society,  at  the  Fine  Arts  Academy, 
Queen's  -  road,  Bristol.  Mr.  Masters  ad- 
vised the  young  architect  to  take  every  oppo- 
tunity  of  observing'  intelligent  and  slovenly 
workmen  in  their  work,  and  to  judge  for  him- 
self as  to  the  correct  mode  of  executing  works, 
and  not  to  be  satisfied  by  following  strictly  the 
text-books,  but  rather  to  think  for  himself,  and 
he  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors  in  the  published 
model  specifications.  A  reference  was  made  to  the 
mode  of  drainage  adopted  by  the  designers  of 
Mediaeval  buildings,  and  also  to  the  advice 
given  by  Vitruvius  in  relation  to  draiuage,  and 
the  selection  of  healthy  sites  for  dwellings. 
Defects  in  drainage  of  the  modern  builders' 
houses  were  pointed  out,  and  that  costly  elabor- 
ate systems  were  often  introduced  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  simple,  inexpensive,  and  scien- 
tific modes,  and  examples  of  defective  sanita- 
tion were  shown  by  drawings  and  remedies 
suggested.  The  nature  and  quality  of  sewer- 
gas  were  described,  the  principle  of  the  "trap  " 
fully  explained,  and  its  insecurity  as  a  keeper 
out  of  sewer-gas  pointed  out,  and  the  import- 
ance of  having  properly  ventilated  traps  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  as  the  passage  of  sewer-air 
through  water  traps  was  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  and  that  a  water  trap  could  not  be  relied 
upon.  Siphonic  action  was  next  described,  and 
the  power  a  column  of  water  exerted  in  passing 
down  soil,  bath,  or  lavatory-pipe,  which  often 
cleared  out  the  water- traps,  and  left  the  pipe 
open  to  the  public  sewers,  so  that  sewer- air 
passed  freely  into  the  house  by  such  pipe. 
Drain- tipes  were  described,  and  the  right  and 
wrong  way  to  lay  them  pointed  out,  and  ex- 
amples of  subsidence  and  settlement  quoted  ;  in 
one  case  of  a  drain  passing  under  a  lawn  that 
had  been  excavated  for  a  quarry,  and  after  - 
wards  filled  in  with  rubble,  it  assumed  the 
form  of  a  curved  line  downward,  and  soon 
became  stopped,  and  the  evidence  of  stoppage 
was  discovered  by  the  presence  of  sewage 
through  the  floor-boards  of  the  servants'  hall. 
The  importance  was  urged  not  only  of  having  all 
drains  set  perfectly  true  and  with  sufficient  in- 
clination, but  that  a  proper  foundation  be 
secured.  Apparatus— good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— were  described,  and  he  demonstrated  that  the 
most  costly  and  elaborate  was  not  always  the 
best,  but  often  the  worst.  The  kitchen  grease 
and  Tilt  difficulty  were  pointed  out,  and  grease 
traps  described,  and  the  importance  of  one  to 
every  house  urged.  The  domestic  supply  of 
water  was  elaborated,  and  the  danger  of  under- 
ground tanks  and  tanks  in  improper  positions 
pointed  out,  and  the  liability  of  store  -  water 
being  contaminated  by  sewage  or  sewer-  gas. 
Mr.  Masters  then  urged  the  importance  of 
house  drain-ventilation,  and  the  evils  of  the 
close  house-drain,  and  described  the  action  of 
air,  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  the  per- 
sistency by  which  bad  air  passes  into 
dwellings,  and  the  evils  of  inhaling  such 
bad  air,  and  the  liability  of  disease  by 
fever  and  other  evils  being  conveyed  by  drain- 
air.  The  various  systems  of  Norman  Shaw, 
Hellier,  Buchan,  Potts,  and  others,  were 
described  and  commented  upon,  and  a  plan  for 
draining  a  house  described.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  multiplicity  of  small  so-called  ven- 
tilating pipes  which  may  be  seen  upon  a  large 
number  of  houses  of  Bristol,  Clifton,  and  else- 
where, and  Mr.  Masters  said  they  would  find 
upon  investigation  that  such  contrivances  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  are  ineffectual,  in 
consequence  of  being  put  up  by  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  principles  that  govern 
the  motion  of  air,  and  that  such  contrivances 
erected  in  ignorance  gave  a  sense  of  security, 
and  were,  after  all,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The 
piper  was  accompanied  with  a  number  of  ex- 
planatory drawings  and  some  experiments. 

 »    II  —     D  _ 

Memorial -stones  were  laid  on  Saturday  of  a 
uew  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Greetland  Wall 
Nook,  near  Halifax.  The  chapel  is  49ft.  by  33ft., 
and  is  built  of  local  stone,  with  rostrum,  choir 
seats,  pews,  and  all  woodwork  of  pitch-pine.  In 
the  basement  are  schools,  including  assembly- 
room,  30ft.  by  25ft.,  and  three  class-rooms,  each 
10ft.  by  Sift.  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Horsfall,  of  Halifax, 
is  the  architect,  and  the  contract  for  masons'  work 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Thos.  Noble,  of  Greetlaud. 
The  cost  will  be  £700. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fiulay,  of  Sunderland,  was,  last 
week,  elected  sinitary  inspector  for  Scarborough, 
at  a  ea'ary  of  £110  per  annum. 


Butfomg  Jntelltgmce. 

— *-*-* — 

Croston,  near  Preston.  —  The  foundation  - 
stones  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  connection 
with  the  Ormskirk  Circuit,  were  laid  on  Monday 
last.  The  new  chapel  will  be  built  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Westhead-road,  on  a  free- 
hold site  given  by  Mr.  W.  Woods,  of  Croston. 
The  style  of  architecture  will  be  Gothic.  The 
buildings  comprise  a  chapel  55ft.  by  35ft., 
with  vestibule  in  centre  of  front,  14ft.  by  5ft. 
The  height  of  the  chapel  inside  will  be  17ft.  to 
the  square,  and  24ft.  to  the  ceiling  in  centre. 
At  the  rear  of  the  chapel  will  be  a  ministers' 
vestry,  15ft.  by  14ft.,  lift,  high,  and  a  heating 
apparatus  and  tea-boiler  room,  14ft.  by  7ft. 
Suitable  and  separate  offices  will  be  provided  in 
the  yards  at  the  rear  of  the  site.  The  premises 
will  be  heated  with  hot  water  with  a  low- 
pressure  boiler.  The  ventilatien  has  been  care- 
fully considered,  inlet  and  outlet  flues  being 
provided.  The  building  is  designed  so  that,  at 
some  future  time,  a  gallery  can  be  placed  at  the 
front  end,  opposite  the  rostrum.  The  chapel 
will  be  fitted  up  with  comfortable  pews  and 
forms  to  seat  300  adults.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Hurst,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Maxwell,  Tuke,  and  Hurst,  architects,  South- 
port,  and  the  works  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  architects'  personal  superintendence.  Mr. 
Wm.  Vaughan,  joiner  and  builder,  Southport, 
is  the  sole  contractor.  The  cost,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  about  £1,200. 

Eastbourne. — The  foundation-stone  of  anew 
church  of  All  Souls'  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  internal  dimensions  are  :  nave,  86ft.  6in. 
long  and  49ft.  to  apex  of  open-timber  roof ; 
north  and  south  aisles,  each  86ft.  6in.  by  13ft., 
and  18ft.  high  to  plate  ;  chancel,  40ft.  long,  with 
north  aisle,  and  vestry  and  organ-chamber  on 
south  side.  The  church  will  be  seated  for  880 
persons.  The  facing  materials  are  red  bricks 
from  Keymer,  and  buff  Tamworth  bricks,  with 
red  and  buff  terra-cotta  dressings.  Internally, 
Burnham  bricks  and  white  and  blue  Corsham 
Down  stone  will  be  used.  The  tower  will  be 
16ft.  square  and  83ft.  high.  Mr.  J.  Peerless,  of 
Eastbourne,  is  the  general  contractor. 

Manchester  Cathedral. — Under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther,  architect,  workmen 
are  engaged  in  removing  the  thick  coatings  of 
.Roman  cement  from  one  of  the  pillars  at  the 
west  end  of  the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  to 
ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  stone-work  of 
the  pillars  in  the  nave.  Some  faint  idea  may 
now  be  formed  of  the  original  design  of  the 
pillars.  Until  the  churchwardens'  act  of  bar- 
barism in  1815-19,  the  west  end  of  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  nave  (according  to  Mr. 
Palmer's  account  in  Dr.  Hibbert  -  Ward's 
"Foundations")  presented  a  plain  surface  of 
masonry.  Previous  to  that  period  the  pillars, 
arches,  and  mouldings,  along  each  side  of  the 
nave,  and  the  side  aisles,  were,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  coated  with  Roman  cement. 
"But  the  addition,"  Mr.  Palmer  adds,  "of 
more  than  an  inch  of  cement  in  thickness  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mouldings,  on  the  pillars  and 
arches,  has  so  swelled  the  toruses  and  reduced 
the  hollow  mouldings  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
no  longer  present  the  fine  proportion  they  once 
possessed ;  nor  can  they  now  be  compared  with 
those  which  remain  unencumbered  with  that 
material  in  the  choir." 

North  wich. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
North wich  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
edifioe  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison, 
architect,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  the  t-tyle 
being  Gothic  of  simple  type.  The  structure  is 
composed  mainly  of  bricks,  and  terra-cotta  is 
largely  introduced,  the  moulded  dressings  being 
made  of  that  material.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  about  353  persons  on  the  ground-floor, 
in  pitch-pine  seats  of  the  most  modern  kind, 
and  at  the  end  gallery  there  is  room  for  over 
100  persons.  The  cost  is  about  £3,000.  The 
contract  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Bo?tock,  of 
Leftwich,  and  the  brickwork  was  sub-let  to 
Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  Castle  Northwich.  The 
whole  of  the  terra-cotta  work  was  supplied 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  Jabez  Thompson,  Man- 
chester-road, Witton. 

Sor/TnpoRT.  —  The  foundation  -  stone  of  a 
Wesleyan  school-chapel  was  laid  on  the  9thinst. 


The  stylo  will  bo  Gothic.  The  walls  will  all  bo 
of  brick,  and  all  outside  walls  will  have  a  3in. 
cavity.  Tho  front  will  bo  faced  with  the  best 
Burnley  Stock  bricks,  with  buff  terra-cotta  or- 
namental panels  under  the  windows,  and  will 
have  btone  base  course,  sills,  and  strings,  and 
stone  weatherings  to  buttresses,  and  moulded 
stone  labels  round  window  and  door-archefi 
with  carved- stone  bosses.  All  the  dressings  will 
be  of  the  best  Longridgo  stone,  and  the  steps, 
thresholds,  &o.,  of  Rossendalc  flag- rock.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  woodwork  will  be  of  the 
best  pitch-pine,  twice  varnished.  Tho  buildings 
comprise  a  largo  room,  50ft.  by  30ft.,  14ft.  high 
at  the  sides  and  21ft.  high  in  the  centre,  with 
an  entrance-porch  and  vestibule,  Oft.  by  8ft.  in 
centre  of  front.  There  will  be  four  class-rooms, 
each  14ft.  by  13ft.,  and  an  infants'  school-room, 
19ft.  by  1 1ft.  All  these  rooms  will  be  13ft.  high. 
There  will  also  be  a  library,  Oft.  by  6ft.,  a  tea- 
room and  lavatories,  14ft.  by  8ft.,  and  outside 
porches  at  back  for  exit  into  boys'  and  girls' 
yards  respectively.  Suitable  and  separate  offi- 
ces will  be  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  site.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  S.  Hurst, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tuke,  and 
Hurst,  architects,  South poit,  and  will  bo 
erected,  under  the  architects'  personal  superin- 
tendence. The  whole  contract  is  let  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Wilkinson,  joiner  and  builder,  Southport. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH-ffiOLOOIC  AL 
SOCIETIES. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  —  On 
Tuesday  week  the  members  of  this  Society  had 
their  summer  excursion,  the  district  selected 
being  Pickering  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
excursionists  reached  the  town  about  a  quarter 
past  eleven  o'clock.  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Kendall,  Low  Hall,  and 
there  inspected  his  collection  of  Ancient 
British  urns,  flints,  arrow-heads,  and  other 
antiquarian  relics.  Pickering  church  was  next 
visited  by  the  party.  There  are  traces  of 
remains  of  Norman  architecture,  but,  as  a  whole 
the  fabric  is  of  the  style  of  the  14th  century, 
when  the  Early  English  passed  into  the 
Decorated  period.  Theieare  several  fine  monu- 
ments in  the  church.  The  Rev.  George  Rowe, 
York,  read  a  paper  respecting  the  fabric,  which 
he  stated  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  stands 
on  the  side  of  an  eminence  which  rises  to  the 
castle  some  little  distance  to  the  north.  It  is 
composed  of  chancel,  transepts,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  tower  and  spire,  south  porch,  and  a 
chapel  on  south  side  of  the  chancel.  There  is 
also  an  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side.  The 
church,  having  previously  had  sundry  repairs, 
underwent  a  thorough  restoration  in  1877, 
when  the  whole,  westward  to  the  crux,  was 
rebuilt,  as  far  as  possible  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  following  the  old  building.  The 
nave  piers  received  new  bases,  the  aisle  windows 
were  renewed  internally  ;  the  tower,  which  was 
in  a  great  state  of  dilapidation,  was  happily 
decided  to  be  kept,  and  strengthened  by  power- 
ful buttresses  embracing  the  angles.  The  next 
place  visited  was  the  old  castle  of  Pickering, 
which  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  rail- 
way station.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
castle  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
similar  structure  existed  here  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  authentic 
records  is  in  documents  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  In  1399  the  unfortunate 
Richard  II.  was  confined  in  Pickering  Castle 
for  a  short  time  previous  to  his  removal  to  Pon- 
tefract  Castle,  where  he  was  murdered.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  who  dismantled 
it.  The  Rev  G.  Rowe  read  a  paper  relative  to 
the  castle,  stating  that  the  outer  western  wall 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  escarpment,  and 
returns  along  the  eastern  side  in  an  irregular 
line.  The  entrance  is  from  the  eouth.  The 
gate-house  is  nearly  demolished,  but  the  remains 
of  the  barbican  exist.  The  tower  at  the  south- 
west corner  was  called  the  Mill  Tower.  It  is  in 
fair  preservation  as  to  its  outer  walls,  and  has 
a  small  turret  on  the  top  of  it  as  a  look-out 
station,  and  from  which  a  distant  view  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  wide  interior  is  divided  into 
three  courts  by  two  very  thick  walls,  running 
west  and  north  from  the  keep  in  the  centre. 
This,  with  the  walls,  is  surrounded  with  a 
deep  moat,  now  filled  with  trees.    A  moat  also 
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ran  externally  all  round  the  eastern  circuit  of 
the  castle.  On  enteriug,  the  visitor  crosses  the 
iuuer  ditch,  and  into  a  very  strong  tower  on 
the  wall  in  front  of  him,  through  which,  appar- 
ently, led  thi  way  into  the  keep.  This  build- 
ing is  entirely  in  ruins,  but  enough  remains  to 
show  its  importance.  In  the  inner  court  was  a 
small  Etrly  English  chapel,  long  since 
desecrated,  and  now  used  as  a  Court-house.  It 
contains  nothing  of  auy  interest,  even  its  win- 
dows having  been  replaced  by  plain,  square 
casements.  Beyond  this,  in  the  outer  wall,  is  a 
late  Norman  portal,  now  built  up.  The  north 
part  of  the  castle  inclosure  is  formed  into  a 
garden,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  it  are  heaps 
of  ruins,  which  indicate  buildings  or  their 
foundations  under  the  ground.  A  third  wall 
commences  from  the  north  wall  before  men. 
tioned,  but  is  completely  ruined.  At  the  end 
of  the  north  wall  was  the  Devil's  Tower,  a 
great  part  of  which  still  remains,  and  comprises 
a  dungeon  below.  This  tower  has  slits  for 
archery  towards  the  keep  for  defence,  in  case 
the  courts  were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
accessible  from  the  keep  by  the  wall.  The  last 
tower  we  have  to  mention  is  on  the  east  side, 
cilled  Rosamond's  Tower,  the  walls  of  which, 
nearly  perfect,  are  three  stories  high.  Leland 
s  lys  that  there  were,  in  all,  eight  towers,  in- 
cluding the  keep.  Several  of  these  may  have  been  on 
the  west  wall,  which  has  suffered  most  severely. 
Underneath  the  Devil's  Tower  is  a  sally-port 
opening  on  the  mo  it  The  cxstle  was  rebuilt 
in  1247,  but  it  had  been  a  place  of  great 
strength  before  Henry  III.  made  Lord  Dacre 
the  governor,  and  afterwards  gave  Pickering 
and  its  castle  to  his  son  Edmund.  The  excur- 
tionists  then  proceeded  in  vehicles  to  the  village 
of  Newton.  At  three  o'clock  Cawthorne,  four 
miles  from  Pickering,  wa3  reached— a  place  of 
interest  on  account  of  its  extensive  Rom  in  forti- 
fications. One  of  the  four  camps  which  exist 
here  ha3  evidently  been  a  permanent  military 
station,  with  the  Roman  road  from  Malton  to 
Dunsley  passing  through  it.  Cropton,  half  a 
mile  distant  from  Cawthorne,  was  the  next 
place  reached.  Here  is  the  site  of  some  early 
British  work.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  lofiy 
mound  about  '? 20  yards  west  from  the  church. 
It  is  about  30ft.  in  height,  and  150ft.  when 
measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  by 
which  it  is  defended,  over  the  top,  and  to  the 
bottom  on  the  other  side.  The  summit  of  this 
mound  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
prospect.  At  Cropton  is  a  neat  church  having 
ni  peculiar  features  about  it,  and  the  famous 
Hall  Garth  Hill  at  a  short  distance  from  it. 
The  afternoon  was  too  far  spent  to  allow  the 
party  to  make  anything  more  than  a  cur- 
sory examination  or  th  se  interesting  places, 
and  although  the  excurtionists  had  intended  to 
visit  Siunington  Church,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
desecrated  chapel  of  the  Nunnery,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  want  of  time  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment. The  party  therefore  went  forward  to 
Middleton  Church.  The  Rev.  G-.  Rowe  read  a 
paper  on  the  structure,  stating  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  having  hid  additions  made  to  it 
iu  all  styles  but  the  latest.  The  lowermost 
stage  is  Saxon,  as  witnessed  by  the  long-and- 
short  work  at  the  corners,  and  by  the  Saxon 
door  at  the  west  end.  There  is  also  part  of  a 
Saxon  cross— probably  the  churchyard  cross  — 
built  into  the  wall  above  the  door.  This  was 
scarcely  later  than  000,  perhaps  earlier.  In  the 
Norman  era,  late  in  the  sty  la — i.e.,  about  a.d. 
1200,  the  nave  was  built,  the  piers  of  the  arcade 
having  good  Norman  caps  coupled  with  circular 
arches.  There  was  probably  more  of  the  church 
erected  at  this  time,  but  it  cannot  be  now  ascer- 
tained how  much.  Within  forty  years  from  the 
1  ist  date  the  E  irly  English  windows  of  the 
aisles  were  added,  and  perhaps  the  walls  them- 
selves. In  the  14  th  century,  the  Decorated 
tower-arch  was  built  anew,  and  the  Decorated 
window  in  the  tower,  when  the  battlemented 
parapet  was  added.  Since  then,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  the  church  except  just  so  much 
repair  as  to  keep  it  from  utter  ruin.  It  is  a 
church  of  great  promise  to  the  judicious 
restorer,  and  might  be  made  a  really  handsome 
fabric,  which  would  list  many  times  longer  and 
bo  many  times  better  than  a  new  church. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  op  Scotland. — At 
the  last  monthly  mcet'mg  of  this  society,  Dr. 
Maclauchlan  read  th  >  second  paper,  which  was 
a  notice  by  Mr.  J.  Rjrnilly  Allen,  C.E.,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  of  sculptured  stones  at  Kilbride,  Kil- 
martin,    and  Dunblane.     Tho    old  burying- 


ground  at  Kilbride  lies  three  miles  south  of 
Oban.  Close  to  the  south  wall  of  the  present 
church,  which  is  not  older  than  1740,  lie  the 
fragments  of  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  a 
West  Highland  Cross,  from  which  the  rubbings 
exhibited  were  taken.  The  shaft  is  broken  in 
two  places,  but  none  of  it  is  wanting.  Its  total 
height  is  lift.  6m.  and  it  is  elaborately  carved 
on  both  sides.  One  tide  presents  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  monogram  l.II.S.  The  shaft  is 
filled  with  the  usual  foliageous  scrolls,  and 
lower  down  is  the  inscription  which  f-hows  that 
it  was  erected  tby  Archibald  Campbell,  of  Laer- 
raig,  in  151G.  On  the  other  hide  is  a  shield  of 
arms,  displaying  two  galleys  and  two  boars' 
heads  quarterly.  No  other  Highland  cross  bears 
a  shield  of  arms.  Mr.  Allen  noticed  two  cup- 
marked  stones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church,  and  one  in  the  inland  of  Kerrera.  The 
cross  at  Kilmartin  stands  in  the  churchyard, 
and  is  5ft.  Oin.  high.  Its  form  and  ornamenta- 
tion are  purely  Celtic,  thus  differing  from  the 
ordinary  West  Highland  crosses  and  slabs, 
which  are  covered  with  foliageous  scrolls.  Its  or- 
namentation consists  of  interlaced  work,  divergent 
spirals,  and  key  patterns  or  fretwork.  Drawings 
of  the  cross  to  scale  reduced  from  rubbings  by 
Mr.  Allen  were  exhibited,  and  also  photographs 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  of  Kenmore,  F.S.A., 
Scot.  The  sculptured  t-lab  at  Dunblane  has 
been  known  for  some  years,  but  never  described 
or  illustrated.  It  bears  a  cross  of  the  Celtic 
form  ;  the  heading,  which  forms  the  outlines  of 
the  cross,  terminates  in  spirals  at  the  top,  and 
serpents'  heads  at  the  bottom.  The  reverse  of 
the  slab  is  covered  with  figures  of  animals, 
human  figures,  and  symbols.  Drawings  of 
both  sides  of  the  slab  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Allen. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Edinburgh. — The  Free  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh on  Thursday  week  approved  of  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Easter-road,  to 
be  named  after  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie.  The  com- 
mittee invited  plans  from  four  architects  by 
private  competition,  with  the  result  that  they 
selected  those  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  S.  Johnston, 
Pitt-street,  Edinburgh.  The  church  measures 
73ft.  by  47ft.  internally,  and  is  seated  for  562 
persons,  with  an  end  gallery  stretching  across 
the  western  portion  of  the  nave  and  ailes, 
seated  for  190  persons,  giving  a  total  of  752 
sittings.  A  hall,  36ft.  by  24ft.  ;  session  house, 
19ft.  by  15ft.  ;  vestry,  12ft.  by  10ft. ;  and  lava- 
tory are  situated  in  rear  of  the  church,  while 
the  heatinir  chamber  is  placed  underneath  the 
pulpit,  and  is  to  be  vaulted  with  brick.  The 
style  adopted  throughout  is  Early  English 
Gothic  of  a  very  plain  type,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  church  is  £3,500. 

Kendal  Market. — A  premium  of  £15  having 
been  offered  for  the  best  plan  for  erecting  a 
market-house  adjacent  to  the  present  market- 
place, plans  have  been  sent  in  by  Mr.  Cox  and 
Mr.  Brade,  and  are  now  on  view  in  Kendal 
Town  Hall.  The  former  architect's  design 
shows  20  shops  and  the  latter's  27. 


CHIPS. 

The  completion  of  the  original  scheme  of  the 
Yarmouth  and  North  Norfolk  Railway,  by  the 
opening  of  the  section  from  Stalham  to  North 
Watsham,  was  celebrated,  on  Wednesday  week,  by 
a  dinuer  in  the  latter  town.  The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  railway  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Jarvis. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  chancel  now  being  re- 
built at  Christ  Church,  Luton,  was  laid  on  the  9ih 
inst.  The  new  work  comprises  chancel,  34ft.  Gin.  by 
21ft.  2in. ;  south  chancel  aisle,  20ft.  by  14ft.  ; 
north  chancel  aisle,  6ft.  by  15ft. ;  organ-chamber, 
12ft.  3in.  by  8ft.  ;  choir  vestry,  12ft.  by  14ft.,  and 
clergy-vestry,  10ft.  square.  The  cost  will  be  about 
£2,000.  Mr.  George  Vvles,  of  London,  is  the 
architect;  Mr.  D.  Dunham,  of  Luton  and  Tod- 
dington,  has  taken  the  general  contiaot,  and  Mr. 
T.  Marshall,  of  Dunstable,  that  for  masonry. 

The  Ilkestone  local  board  decided,  last  week,  to 
reduce  the  salary  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Haslam,  to 
£120  a  year,  ou  the  ground  that  the  town  could 
not  afford  to  pay  a  larger  salary  at  present. 

The  Horns  club  and  iustitutc,  Bermondsey,  was 
reopened,  oa  Tuesday  week,  by  Lord  Folkestone, 
M.P.,  after  tho  completion  of  structural  alterations, 
renovation,  and  decoration,  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Wills,  builder. 
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SA.NITARY  PLUMBING  AND  PLUAIBER3' 
WORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sie,  —  Referring  to  Mr.  Hsllyer's  lectures 
once  more,  I  must  first  call  attention  to  the 
portion  wherein  he  advocates  the  use  of  a  3in. 
soil-pipe. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  working  as  fore- 
man for  the  late  Mr.  John  Jay,  and  the  3in. 
soil-pipe  was  adopted  in  some  new  buildings  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Hornsoy  and  King's-cross, 
so  badly  did  they  act  on  account  of  stoppages 
(although  valve-closets  were  used),  that  I  was 
compelled  to  remove  them  and  fix  4  Jin.  in  their 
places.  This  is  no  exceptional  case,  as  many 
plumbers  know  to  their  sorrow.  One  of  tLo 
most  astounding  remarks  Mr.  Hellyer  made  was 
that,  were  he  going  to  build  a  house  for  him- 
self, ho  would  have  2jiu.  traps  for  the  closets. 
Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  assertion  was  intended  for  a  joke,  and 
evidently  many  others  thought  so  likewise,  i.e., 
judging  from  the  smiling  faces  and  nuds»iDgs  of 
elbows  to  be  seen  all  over  the  place.  The  joke, 
however,  was  confirmed  when  he  told  us  that 
"  When  fouled,  no  amount  of  water  sent  through 
a  trap  would  cleanse  it,"  which  was  quite 
endorsed  by  one  plumber  present,  who  testified 
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to  having  taken  out  one  of  Beard  and  Dent's 
4  in.  g-lmpe,  ■with  only  a  lin.  -water-way- 
through  it.  I  have  also  an  S"*rftP  0*  *no 
same  size,  taken  out  of  a  closet  in  Thurlow- 
square  (and  which  I  intend  to  send  to  the 
Patent  Office  Museum,  South  Kensington)  that 
has  a  solid  deposit  on  the  sides  of  ■'  ljin.  in 
thickness." 

Mr.  liellyer  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  soil  that  clogs  the  trap  and 
soil-pipe,  but  the  urine  that  nearly  always 
accompanies  it. 

This  point  is  more  than  proved  by  the  trouble 
we  have  in  cleansing  and  unstopping  urinals. 

In  his  lecture  he  simply  ventilates  a  theory 
over  a  hundred  years  old,  when  he  says  that, 
"  No  sanitary  fitting  or  pipe  should  be  trapped 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  of  the  whole  of 
the  water  being  entirely  changed  every  time  it  is 
flushed."  Some  of  our  forefathers  were  quite 
aware  of  this,  and  made  quite  as  much  to  do 
about  it  as  Mr.  H.  himself.  But  in  what  did  it 
all  end?  Simply  this— a  short  run  on  the 
S-trap,  which,  fortunately,  was  again  knocked 
on  the  head  by  "Bramah."  Really,  Mr.  H.  is 
only  doing  what  Mr.  Cumming  did  now  one 
hundred  and  six  years  ago,  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  aware  that  Mr.  Cumming  was  well- 
conversant  with  the  method  of  ventilating 
S-traps,  of  which  many  proofs  are  now  exist- 
ing. 

Now,  touching  the  D-trap.  Why  has  the 
S-trap  had  another  run?  Because  it  is  cheap, 
and  its  fault  is  net  known  by  those  who  are  cry- 
ing down  the  D-trap. 

Mr.  Hellyer  is  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
earliest  trap  used  was  the  S-slphori  01  round- 
pipe  trap,  that  he  had  seen  marked  in  a  drawing 
dated  1775. 

I  presume,  by  his  remarks,  that  he  had  seen 
the  specification  of  Cumming's  patent,  No.  1105, 
which  bears  date  1775;  if  so,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  he  had  given  these  words  which 
I  quote  from  the  specification:  "The  stink- 
trap  hitherto  used  for  water-closets  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  a  description  here,  and 
although  it  may  serve  to  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion of  smell  from  the  drains,  pipe,  and  cess- 
pool, it  becomes  in  itself  a  '  magazine '  of  f cetid 
matter,  which  emits  an  offensive  smell  every 
time  that  it  is  disturbed  by  using  the  water- 
closet.  In  this  water-closet,  the  pipe  which 
carries  off  the  soil  and  water  is  lejurved  about 
12in.  or  18in.  below  the  pan  or  basin,  so  as 
constantly  to  retain  a  quantity  of  water, 
sufficient  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  smell 
frora  below,  and  this  stagnated  water  in  the 
recurved  part  of  the  pipe  is  totally  emptied  and 
succeeded  by  fresh  every  time  the  basin  is 
emptied."  Now  Sir,  by  the  date  of  Mr.  Cum- 
ming's specification,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  he 
was  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  years 
anterior  to  Mr.  Hellyer,  and  he  eays  that  the 
"stink-trap  hitherto  used  for  water-closets  is 
too  well  known  to  need  a  descriptionhere."  How 
deficient  then  must  be  Mr.  H.'s  information 
as  to  the  date  of  origin  of  these  articles  ?  I, 
however,  am  aware  by  some  further  facts,  that 
the  trap  referred  to  by  Cumming  was  the  p  and 
D-trap — I  do  not  by  p  mean  the  half  3 -trap 
so  commonly  miscalled  a  p-trap — which  I  can 
indisputably  trace  back  to  at  least  1G87,  as  I 
have  one  in  my  possession  bearing  that  date. 
So  much  for  the  p-trap  coming  into  use  in  the 
year  1790.  In  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while,  I 
could  trace  back  stink- traps  at  least  another 
thousand  years;  so,  indeed,  could  anyone  else, 
especially  after  studying  such  works  as  that  on 
"  Pneumatics,"  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  the  great 
Greek  authority  on  these  matters. 

If  the  S"traP  was  so  good,  why  was  it  discarded 
so  many  years  ago  ?  I  take  it  that  it  has  only 
been  revived  as  a  matter  of  trade  interest  and 
nothing  else.  I  know  one  plumber,  in  a  very 
large  way  of  business,  and  who  turns  out  some 
of  the  very  best  work  in  London,  who  quaintly 
says  that  the  S-traps  a-e  very  useful  when 
melted  down  and  recast  in  moulds  of  another 
shape,  that  will  not  allow  the  water  to  ebb  out 
as  the  S"traP  does. 

In  stating  figures,  Mr.  Hellyer  should  endea- 
vour to  be  Somewhat  more  accurate.  He 
estimated  the  yearly  consumption  of  D-fraPs  at 
about  four  or  five  thousand  ;  whereas  one  firm 
alone  supply  nearly  twice  that  number. 

In  reply  to  an  application  for  permission  to 
discuss  a  point  in  the  lecture,  the  chairman  said 
that  the  lectures  would  appear  in  the  profes- 
sional journals,  to  which  any  person  could  write 


letters  in  reply.  This  is  all  very  well  ;  but  if 
everybody  who  wished  to  express  an  opinion 
were  to  write  to  the  trade  papers,  there  would  bo 
no  room  for  any  other  matter,  so  numerous  arc 
Mr.  Hellyer' s  dissentients. — lam,  &c, 

P.  J.  Davies,  H.M.A.S.P. 


BUILDING-STONES. 

Sin, — May  I  offer  a  contribution  to  the  stock 
of  information  being  elicited  by  the  Truro 
Cathedral  Controversy  P  "Durability,"  last 
week,  wonders  that  Caen  stone  has  not  been 
thought  of.  The  old  stone  used  in  the  13  th 
century  work  in  Chiist's  Church  Cathedra], 
Dublin,  is  in  remarkably  sound  condition  on  the 
whole.  Mr.  Street  has  pronounced  it  con- 
fidently to  be  Caen  stone,  and  accordingly  Caen 
stone  has  been  used  again  in  the  late  restora- 
tion. The  old  stone,  on  comparison,  appears  to 
be  a  coarser  and  grittier  stone  than  the  new. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  is  unfortunately 
too  evident  that  the  new  Caen  Btone  is  rapidly 
and  extensively  decaying.  On  the  north  side 
especially,  the  progress  of  dilapidation  in  less 
than  seven  years  is  a  warning  for  Truro  church- 
builders  to  take  note  of,  if  entertaining  the 
question  of  Caen  stone.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
humid  country,  and  trying  to  all  building  stones; 
but,  so  far  as  my  limited  observation  has  gone, 
the  Cornish  climate  and  country  have  reminded 
me  more  of  Ireland  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  England  I  have  ever  been  in. 

There  is,  per  contra,  under  my  immediate  ob- 
servation a  church  built  more  than  20  years  ago 
in  Dublin,  where  Bath  stone  is  standing  very 
well. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  ancient  and, 
no  doubt,  6ea-borne  stone  used  along  our 
Epstein  coast,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  Western 
Wales,  is  of  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Street 
says  Caen,  but,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, 
not  from  the  quarries  of  Caen  the  modern  stone 
came  from.  I  should  be  happy,  if  anyone  is  in- 
terested in  the  investigation,  to  send  him  a 
sample  of  the  ancient  stone  which  has  borne  the 
test  of  six  hundred  years  better  than  the  modern 
Caen  has  that  of  six,  with  a  view  of  identifi- 
cation.— I  am,  &c, 

Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A., 
Cathedral  Surveyor,  Christ's  Church. 

6,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin. 


Sir, — I  cannot  allow  Mr.  M-isey's  last  letter 
to  pass  without  a  reply.  He  certainly  writes  as 
though  he  was  personally  interested  in  the  Beer 
quarries,  and  the  fact  that  he  accepted  Mr. 
Kirkaldy' s  figures  in  the  case  of  Beer  stone  and 
ignored  them  in  the  case  of  Bath,  implies  that 
something  more  than  an  architect's  interest  has 
prompted  him  in  his  article  and  replies  to  those 
who  could  not  agree  with  his  theory.  He 
asserts  that  Beer  stone  stands  next  to  Portland 
in  point  of  merit,  "  as  the  strength  of  the  stone 
is  beyond  question"  ;  but  when  defeated  on  that 
point  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  report  of  experiments 
on  Bath  stone  from  my  "  Monk's  Park  quarry," 
he  at  once  shifts  his  ground  and  speaks  of  the 
foolishness  of  such  experiment*,  and  that  "he 
could  expect  no  faith  in  such."  Now,  if  he 
attaches  any  belief  to  the  experiments  on  Beer 
stone,  why  should  he  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  report  on  Bath  when  both  emanated  from 
the  same  authority  ?  I  made  no  endeavour  to 
to  cast  any  imputation  whatever  on  Beer  stone, 
as  I  should  consider  I  had  a  lame  case  if  the 
only  means  I  had  of  proving  the  superiority  of 
one  was  by  asserting  the  inferiority  of  the  other. 
I  merely  wished  to  correct  a  mis-statement. 

He  then  attacks  Bath  stone  generally  as  not 
being  a  weather  stone,  and  states  "  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bath  Abbey,  no  buildings 
of  an  ancient  character  are  to  be  found  above 
ground  ;  but  perhaps  after  peru-ing  the  follow- 
ing list  of  build  ngs  he  may  alter  his  opinion 
somewhat,  as  I  consider  they  should  convince 
atiy  disinterested  person.  I,  therefore,  append 
the  following :— Farleigh  Hungerford  Church, 
consecrated  Nov.  6th,  1443 ;  Farleigh  Castle 
and  Chapel,  early  part  of  14th  century;  Box 
Church,  early  in  the  13th  century;  Charlcombe 
Church,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  early  in 
the  12th  century.  The  original  east  window 
may  now  be  seen,  the  stone  of  which  is  in  a 
thorough  state  of  preservation,  not  the  least  sign 
of  decay,  the  arris  of  the  Gothic  tracery  being 
nearly  as  sharp  and  well  defined  as  when  placed 
in  position.  Widcombe  Old  Church,  built  1499  ; 
portion  of  Hinton  Abbey  near  Bath,  date  1272  ; 


Manor  House  ditto,  21st  year  of  Elizabeth. 
George  Iron  Noiton,  St.  Phillip's,  15th  century  ; 
Ditteridgo  Church,  Box,  13th  century  ; 
Batheaston  Church,  12C0 ;  Magdalen  Chape), 
Hollowjiy,  Bath,  1495;  Chaklfield  Manor,  about 
1400;  Englishcombe  Church,  latter  part  of  12th 
century;  Lacock  Abbey,  12th  century;  Brad- 
ford Church,  115G;  whilst  nmongst  the  moro 
modern,  the  portico  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
erected  some  100  years  ago,  is  now  as  good  as 
new,  and  Piior  Park,  at  the  present  timo  a 
Roman  Catholic  College.  An  extract  relating 
to  trie  last- named  place  from  a  book,  entitled 
"Rambles  about  Ba'h,"  reprinted  by  R.  E. 
Peach,  187G,  is  as  follows: — "The  Mansion 
with  which  Prior  Park  is  crowned  was  designed 
and  erected  as  a  standing  protest  against  the 
reflections  cast  by  London  architects  upon  tho 
Bath  Oolite  or  Freestone.  With  this  view  a 
commission  was  given  by  Ralph  Allen,  in  1738, 
to  Wood  the  architect  to  erect  an  edifice  suffi- 
ciently important  in  itself  to  command  attention, 
and  in  its  construction  to  spare  no  expense  as  a 
means  of  showing  to  the  world  what  could  Lo 
dono  with  such  valuable  building  material  as 
that  at  his  command."  This  building  is  without 
the  least  sign  of  decay,  and  the  stone  in  the 
other  buildings  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

The  failures  of  Bath  stone  spoken  of  in 
London  are  isolated  instances,  the  cause  of  one 
being  the  selection  of  a  stone  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  I  speak  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel. 
Had  Box  Ground  or  Combe  Down  stone  been 
used  for  projections,  and  the  same  or  thoroughly 
seasoned  Corsham  for  the  other  parts,  and  all 
placed  in  its  proper  bid,  Mr.  Masey  would  not 
have  been  able  to  take  that  as  an  illustration  : 
of  the  others  named  I  know  nothing.  Mr. 
Masey  gives  no  information  as  to  the  stability 
of  Beer  stone  in  the  Metropolis. — Yours  truly, 
Isaac  Sujisiox. 

Newark- street,  Bath,  21st  June. 


Sie, — "Durability"  brings  under  notice,  on 
p.  721,  the  respective  prices  of  Bath  and  Caen 
stone  for  the  Truro  Cathedral.  I  beg  to  inform 
"  Durability  "  that  Caen  stone  is  far  cheaper 
than  Bath,  being  9d.  per  foot  cube  F.O.B.  at 
the  quarries,  and  could  be  delivered  to  any  part 
in  the  Channel  for  about  Is.  Id.  per  foot  cube, 
and  might  be  even  cheaper  for  a  large  quantity 
such  as  would  be  required  for  the  interior  of 
such  as  the  Truro  Cathedral.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  for  interior  church-work  no 
stone  is  so  suitable  on  account  of  its  finesse  de 
grin  and  colour.  If  "  Durability"  likes  to  write 
to  me,  I  will  give  him  some  additional  facts  and 
figures. — I  am,  Sec, 

E.  Foucard. 

16,  Stoney-street,  Borough,  S.E.,  June  21. 


COMPETITIONS— A    GOOD  LOOK-OUT 
FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

Sie, — The  School  Board  of  Winchcomb 
(Gloucestershire),  wishing  to  have  some  school- 
buildings  for  1 70  boys,  advertised  for  designs, 
there  not  being  any  local  architects  in  the  town 
or  neighbourhood  to  whom  they  could  intrust 
the  designing  of  so  important  an  under- 
taking. 

In  reply  to  the  advertisement,  IS  competitors 
entered  into  the  contest,  nine  of  whom  the  local 
papers  say  are  Londoners.  One,  if  not  more,  of 
the  competitors  sent  in  two  designs. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  as  stated 
by  the  designers,  varied  from  £660  to  £1,700 — 
that  is,  from  £4  to  £10  per  head. 

The  committee  selected  seven  (out  of  the  IS) 
for  further  consideration,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  seven  being  from  £360  to  £1,070.  Ulti- 
mately they  decided  on  one  to  cost  £1,000. 

It  will  be  rather  instructive  to  consider  how 
far  competitions  like  this  benefit  the  profession 
in  a  monetary  point  of  view. 

To  make  any  kind  of  dependable  estimate,  a 
journey  to  the  town  should  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  site,  ascertaining  the 
inclination  of  the  ground,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
strata, the  water  supply,  method  of  drainage,  and 
cost  of  materials. 

After  that  comes  the  preparation  of  the 
drawings,  specification,  and  estimate  of  the 
works. 

The  whole  of  these  items  cannot  he  set  down 
at  a  less  cost  to  each  competitor,  on  the  average, 
than  from  £6  to  £10  ;  but  say  £6.    That  mul- 
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tiplied  by  18,  the  number  of  the  competitors, 
will  be  £108  as  the  totjl  cost. 

The  average  of  the  estimates  is  about  £900, 
or,  say,  £1,000.  Five  percent,  oq  that  sum  is 
£50,  showing  a  total  loss  of  £53  to  the  com- 
petitors. 

To  put  it  in  another  way  :  Suppose  there  are 
18  buildings  of  the  amount  of  £1,000  each  to  be 
erected  in  various  places,  and  the  said  18  com- 
petitors compete  for  the  said  18  buildings.  The 
gross  cost  of  the  competitions  will  be  6  x  18  x  18 
=  £1,944  ;  the  gross  receipts,  50  x  18  =  £900  ; 
showing  a  total  loss  of  £1,044,  or  an  iudividual 
loss  of  £58. 

A  magnificent  result,  truly  !  But  there  pro- 
bably may  be  some  personal  gratification  in 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  lists  for  so  stupendous 
an  undertaking,  for,  it  will  be  seen,  a  county- 
surveyor's  name  figures  amongst  the  number  of 
the  Winchcomb  School  competitors — indeed,  he 
appears  to  be  the  successful  competitor. 

June  18.  One  Unconcerned. 


VALUATION  FEES  IN  BELFAST. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  valuations  is  often 
before  your  readers,  perhaps  this  case  might  be 
of  some  interest ;  the  account  is  inclosed,  also 
the  Recorder's  ruling. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  may  state  that  the 
Town  Council  of  this  town  has  some  extensive 
improvements  in  hand  which  have  afforded  my 
professional  brethren  some  employment.  The 
case  was  tried  yesterday  before  the  Recorder, 
the  jurisdiction  of  whose  court  is  to  extent  of 
£50. 

The  amount  of  the  valuation,  £36  14s.,  was 
made  up  by  \  per  cent,  on  the  first  £1,000,  \  per 
cent,  on  the  next  £4,000,  and  \  per  cent,  on 
the  remainder,  with  an  item  for  alternative 
valuation. 

The  amount  of  valuation  was  £19,523. — I  am, 
&c,  J.  B. 

9,  Donegall- square,  Wtst  Belfast, 
June  17th,  1881. 

BLACKSTAFF  IMPROVEMENT. 
Mr.  Daniel  M'Kinney. 

To  John  Boyd,  C.E.  Architect,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

1879.  To  measuring  ground  proposed  to 
Oct.  28,  30,      be  taken  by  Town  Council  for 

and  31.  Blackstaff  Improvement,  ma- 
king map  of  same  and  two 
tracings.  To  measuring  ware- 
house, sawmill,  and  other 
buildings,  &c,  on  tie  ground, 
calculating,  &e   5   5  0 

Nov.  5.  To  making  valuation  of  ground 
and  buildings,  also  alternative 
valuation    36  14  0 

Dec.  1.     To     consultation     with  Mr. 

Cramsies,  Mr.  M'Kinney,  and 
otheis  in  Mr.  Cramsies'  cffice  ...    2   2  0 
"   4.      To  making  tracingof  map  for  Mr. 

MacKinnon,  EE   110 

"  20.     To   attendance    in  Arbitration 

Court    ..  .330 

"  21.      To    attendance   in  Arb.tiation 

Court  and  giving  evidence    3   3  0 

£51    8  0 

RECORDER'S  RULING. 

£  s.  d. 

To  measuring,  &c  5  50 

To  valuation,  &c  31  10  0 

1  o  consultation,  &c.   2   2  0 

To  ti  acing   110 

To  attendance  in.  Court    4   4  0 

  £44   2  0 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sib, — Your  corespondent,  who  signs  himself 
"One  Who  was  Not  Surprised,"  does  not  appear 
to  understand  the  point  of  my  letter  of  June  10th. 
I  will  not  dispute  with  him  whether  the  present  lis-t 
of  architectural  Academicians  and  Associates  does 
or  does  not  contain  the  names  of,  what  he  calls, 
"  second-rate  men."  What  I  complain  of  is,  that 
although  good  men  may  from  time  to  time  be 
selected,  the  best  are  nearly  always  passed  over; 
and  not  seldom  men  are  elected  whose  merits  are 
of  a  sort  which  should  altogether  exclude  them 
They  are  not  so  much  leading  artists  as  men  in  a 
large  way  of  business. 

I  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the  remark  about  Classic 
work  being  badly  represented.     The  question  is 
one  of  arthtic  ability,  not  one  of  style. — 1  am,  &c, 
  A.  B. 

BUILDER  AND  ARCHITECT. 

Sin, — I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
correspondence  respecting  the  above.  All  the 
writers  seem  to  have  omitted  to  de6ne  what  con- 
stitutes, in  the  present  day,  an  architect,  an 
architect- builder,  and  a  builder-architect.  Will 
someone  kindly  undertake  the  task?  I  presume 
that  the  well-known  architect  who,  with  an  effi- 


cient clerk  of  works,  has  built  a  scieuce  college  in 
the  Midlands,  the  cost  of  which  has  run  into  the 
tens  of  thousands,  strictly  would  be  called  an 
"  architect  -  builder. " 

I  am  told  that  some  talent  and  a  good  deal  of 
study  make  a  good  designer,  therefore,  may  I 
ask  "M."  why  "  a  good  architectural  assistant" 
may  not  design  as  well  as  a  "  thorough  archi- 
tect "  ?  Has  not  the  one  as  good  a  change  as  the 
other?  Or  is  there  the  same  difference  between 
them  as  there  is  between  a  worker  bee  and  a 
queen  bee  ?  May  this  assistant  ever  hope  to  become 
a  thorough  architect  ? 

I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  I  may 
aspire  to  dub  myself  "  architect."  I  have  never 
worked  for  an  hour  in  the  office  of  a  professed 
architect  ;  but  I  have  studied  art  and  construction 
for  some  years  under  the  best  men  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  have  passed  Government  examinations. 
I  am  young,  but  have  tried  my  strength  at  design- 
ing small  works,  which  have  since  been  carried 
out :  I  h»ve  studied  some  engineering  and  a  little 
surveying.  Not  having  been  "articled"  to  an 
architect,  am  I  without  the  pale  ?— I  am,  &c, 

Bear's  Heart. 


CHIPS. 

In  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Co.'s  advertisement  in 
the  Building  News  of  June  10,  the  price  of  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett's  Book  on  Building  was  wrongly 
printed  2s.  Gd.    The  price  of  the  book  is  4s.  6d. 

Plans  for  new  schools,  by  Messrs.  L«  earing  and 
Leeming,  of  Halifax,  were  adopted  by  the  Stain- 
land  School  Board  last  week.  The  school  is  to 
seat  212  children,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  under 
£10  per  head,  exclusive  of  site. 

All  S lints'  Church,  Wolveihamptou,  is  about  to 
be  completed  by  the  erection  of  the.  chancel.  Mr. 
T.  Tayler  Smith,  of  Einsbury-circus,  E.C.,  is  the 
architect. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Biidgend  town  hall,  on 
Monday,  it  was  resolved  to  replace  the  present 
church  at  Nolton,  Lower  Coity,  by  a  larger  one, 
to  seat  630  persons,  and  to  be  erected  on  a  site  to 
the  west  of  the  present  modern  Gothic  building  ; 
the  estimated  cost  is  £5,000,  of  which  £1,170  was 
subscribed  at  the  meetirjg. 

New  schools,  to  be  known  as  flu  Brecknock 
Schools,  were  opened  at  York-road,  Camden  Town 
on  Monday.  They  have  been  built  from  plans  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  architect  to  the  London 
School  Board,  and  will  accommodate  600  scholars; 
but  a  wing  is  in  course  of  erectiou  which  will 
provide  room  for  another  400.  The  cost,  including 
purchase  of  site,  has  been  £15  16s.  lOd.  per  head. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  City  Churc^1 
and  Churchyard  Society  was  held  yesterday 
(Thursday)  afternoon  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Memorial-stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  were 
laid  at  Norton,  near  Worcester,  on  Friday.  The 
chapel  is  to  seat  130  persons,  and  is  being  built  by 
Mr.  Patrick,  of  Bath-road,  Worcester. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  parish-church  of  St. 
Mary,  Monmouth,  has  just  been  commenced.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R  A  ,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Wall  and  Hook,  of  Brims- 
combe. 

At  St.  John  the  Evangelist  church,  Wall,  Lich- 
field, a  new  carved  reredos,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London,  has 
just  bteu  erected.  It  is  constructed  of  Bath  btoue, 
With  polished  Irish  marble  shafts  and  panels.  The 
design  is  Perpendicular,  in  harmony  with  the 
church. 

A  first-class  award  has  been  given  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Exhibition  to  Craven,  Dunnill  and  Co. 
(Limited),  Jackfield  Works,  Ironbridge,  Shrop- 
shire, for  their  exhibits  of, tiles,  encaustic,  geometri- 
cal, and  decorated.  Laat  year,  at  Sydney,  the 
same  firm  had  two  awards,  a  first  class  and  a  first 
class  special. 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  began  at  Montreal 
on  the  15th  inst.  A  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  on  the  11th  inst., 
when  a  paper  on  "  The  Suspension  Bridge,"  by  L. 
L.  Buck,  A.S.C.E.,  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work,  was  read. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Trustees 
of  the  Town  and  Alms  Lands  Charities  of  Great 
Torrington,  held  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Medland  was  unanimously  elected  surveyor  to 
the  said  trustees  at  a  sa'aryof  £20  a  year. 

Mr.  Simmonds,  the  head  master  of  the  Derby 
school  of  art,  has  resigned  his  appointment,  having 
obtained  a  better  post  at  the  Glasgow  school  of 
art.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook,  the  secoud 
master  of  the  Derby  school,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  bead  master  of  the  Sheffield  school  of  art, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Hanley,  whose 
recent  appointment  to  Sheffield  has  fallen 
through. 


Mettormmtmcattmt. 

QUESTIONS. 

[65 1G.]—  Mirror.— In  a  large  mirror  which  I  have  had 
fixed  above  a  chimney  piece,  the  wood  finishing  round 
doors  and  windows  in  same  room,  when  viewed  from  dif- 
ferent standpoints,  appear  as  if  curved  and  twisted.  Will 
some  reader  kindly  state  the  cause  and  remedy  and  oblige 
— Enquiker. 

[6517.]  —  Measuring  TJ p.— What  can  I  legally  charge 
for  measuring  up  woik  ai  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  a  final  account :  I  am  engaged  by  a  contractor 
to  t  st  the  accuracy  of  the  original  quantities  which  he 
asse  ts  he  has  exceeded,  and  am  anxious  to  charge  him 
that  to  which  I  am  fairly  entitled.— Takes  Off. 

[6518  ]— Removing  Dead  White  Appearance 
from  Marble.— Is  there  any  stain  or  acid  that  can  be 
used  to  take  away  the  dead  white  of  white  marble  ?  I 
have  a  white  marble  ehimneypiece  against  a  deep  red  paper, 
and  cannot  have  a  new  ehimneypiece,  and  do  not  like  to 
paint.  I  should  like  to  get  a  sunnier  tone.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  can  suggest  some  means.— F.  S.  A. 

[6549.] —Portland  Cement  Mouldings  and 
Flat  Surfaces.— I  shall  be  thankful  if  some  experi- 
enced and  obliging  correspondent  will  kindly  say  the  best 
mode  of  treating  mouldings  and  flat  surfaces  made  in 
Portland,  so  as  to  avoid  the  objectionable  appearance  of 
being  painted,  and  how  long  should  the  work  be  done 
before  the  treatment  is  applied  !— Stone  Finish. 

[5550.]— Egg-Shell  Polish.  -How  can  I  make  this  ! 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  good  preparatron  for  antique  furniture. 
Also,  what  is  "dry  shining,"  used  principally,  I  have 
heard,  in  the  United  States  for  black  walnut  ?— Polish  er. 


REPLIES. 

[6505.]— Zincwork.— In  answer  to  the  query  of  "  R.," 
I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  following  extract  of 
Prof.  Corfleld's  speech  closing  Mr.  Hellyer's  lecture  on 
Plumbing  at  the  Society  of  Arts  roo  a  on  the  14th  inst. 
and  reported  in  the  Building  News  of  June  17  at  page 
703 :  — "  At  the  Parkes  Museum  they  had  a  far  worse  case, 
in  which  the  fittings  were  all  of  zinc,  and  were  connected 
with  an  iron  pipe.  Of  course,  the  zinc  became  rotten, 
and  sore  throats  occurred  in  the  house,  but  typhoid  fever 
did  not  breakout,  simply  because  no  person  having  that 
disease  had  visited  the  house  ;  had  the  germs  of  typhoid 
been  introduced  it  must  have  affected  all  in  such  a  dwel- 
ling.' '  I  did  not  answer  this  before,  not  being  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  would  have  been  right  in  totally  condemning 
zinc  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  well  known  by  students  of 
chemistry  that  zinc  is  speedily  decomposed  by  acids,  and 
is  used  in  experiments  for  making  hydrogen  gas  by  its 
decomposition  caused  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  lead  soil-pipes  are  found  corroded,  some- 
times having  large  holes  therein ;  this  being  so  if  any 
substitute  were  used  instead  of  lead  it  should  be  of  a 
better  material  and  not  a  worse,  for  though  the  gas  that 
ascends  in  a  ventilating  pipe  may  not  act  so  strongly  as 
in  a  soil-pipe,  still  it  is  the  same  thing  and  acts  in  as  sure 
though  it  may  be  in  aslower  manner.— Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[6511.]— Canada.— It  is  true  that  there  will  be  a 
number  of  villages  builtalong  the  new  Canadian  railroad, 
but  they  will  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  need  many 
architects.  Ninety  per  cent.,  perhaps  99  per  cent ,  of  the 
houses  will  be  of  wood,  and  the  "  plenty  of  building" 
will  sea.  cely  serve  your  purpose.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  architectural  work  done  here  and 
in  Canada,  though  there  is  a  crowd  of  architects  to  do  it. 
While  there  is  no  employment  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  supplied  with  workers,  yet  there  is  always  room  for 
good  men  at  any  kind  of  work.  The  only  advice  possible 
is  plainly,  Comeout  and  do  what  tur  ns  up. — R.  M.  Tuttle, 
Titusville,  Penn.,  U.S.A. 

[6522.]— Bronze  in  London.—"  G.  H.  Q."  is  light. 
I  have  read  thit  the  bas-reliefs  at  the  base  of  the  Nelson 
Column  showed  signs  of  corrosion  before  tire  lions,  and 
I  have  seen  the  marks  and  pin-holes  quite  plainly  on  the 
latter.  Even  the  lamps  on  Ljndon-biidge,  instanced  by 
"  A.  McG."  show  the  effects  of  corrosion  quite  strongly 
in  some  places,  the  pinholes  running  into  each  other ; 
whut  has  to  be  noted  is,  that  in  some  places  the  effect  of 
c  nrosion  is  strongly  marked,  whilst  in  others  there  is  no 
sign  thereof,  and  it  is  evidently  not  because  those  parts 
corroded  are  more  exposed  than  the  otheis.  It  is  further 
t  j  be  added,  that  the  air  on  London-bridge  is  purer  than 
in  the  town  itself  owing  both  to  the  wide  expanse  free 
from  buildings,  and  the  breeze  which  often  blows  strongly 
up  the  river.— Hugh  McLaciilan. 

[6523].— Warehouse  Construction.— Floors  iu 
concrete  supported  by  iron  have  the  advantage  of  being 
for  practical  purposes  fireproof,  e.-pecially  if  all  the  iron- 
work is  covered  with  concrete,  plaster  or  terra  cotta.  If 
the  iron  is  exposed  to  a  strong  fire,  this  advantage  is 
much  reduced,  as  cast  iron  will  crack  and  snap  asunder 
when  water  is  thrown  on  it,  if  strongly  heated,  and 
wrought  iron  will  lose  much  of  its  strength  and  bend 
under  the  superincumbent  weight.  It  does  not  matter 
when  only  the  soffits  of  the  iron  girders  or  joists  are  ex- 
posed as  the  fire  can  not  then  play  around  the  material, 
and  hus  only  a  small  surface  to  action.  Three  systems  of 
fire-proof  flooring  are  much  used,  the  Dennett  sj^tern, 
Fox  and  Barrett  system,  and  Homon'a  ttie-proof  flooring. 
Of  these  I  believe  Homau's  is  the  cheapest  and  Dennett's 
the  most  expensive,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  however 
are  that  less  iron  is  used  aud  that  the  concrete  is  made  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  would  be»r  a  greater  heat  without 
injury  than  other  concrete.  The  cost  of  the  cheapest 
fireproof  flooring  over  ordinary  wood  flooring  is  from  15 
per  cent,  upwaids.  Capt.  Shaw  holds  that  extra  stout 
timbers  are  practically  more  fireproof  than  exposed  iron- 
work, since  Ihe  Are  chars  the  surface  of  the  wood  to  a 
slight  depth  and  this  charred  surface  then  acts  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  unburnt  wood  inside,  being  of  small  heat- 
conducting  p  jwer  and  uninflammable.  If  the  scantlings 
of  the  limber  work  are  increased  for  this  reason,  the  cost 
will  approximate  that  lor  ordinary  nrcpro  f  flooring.— 
Huou  McLaciilan. 

[6521.]— Damp  Wall  — Wherefore  attempt  to  stop 
the  damp  on  the  inside  of  the  wall !  In  that  case  the  brick* 
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work  would  at  times  become  saturated,  if  the  bricks  are 
very  porous,  and  then  by  repeated  wetting  and  drying 
with  the  action  of  frost,  the  walls  would  gradually  be- 
come disintegrated.  See  queries  and  replies,  Nos.  6439 
and  6495. — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6525.]— Clays,  &c— "S.  F.  C."  will  obtain  some 
valuable  information  from  a  series  of  weekly  articles  in 
the  Building  News  on  "  White  bricks,"  commencing 
Sept.  11,  1874,  and  concluding  on  Oct.  9  following.— 
Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6527.]— Charges  for  Sketches.— If  "A  Young 
Beginner "  has  started  in  business  for  himself  he  can 
charge  the  usual  commissions  or  by  time.  See  reply  to 
No.  6512.  If  not,  he  had  better  take  what  he  can  get. — 
Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6528.]— Levelling-.— The  advantages  of  "Tweedie" 
setting  the  staff  "on"  or  "to"  the  bench  mark  are 
that  all  new  levels  may  be  calculated  to  the  ordnance 
level  and  thatif  he  finish  with  another  bench-mark  B.M., 
he  can  obtain  a  check  to  the  correctness  of  his  work. 
The  three  feet  can  be  easily  deducted  when  working  out 
for  the  commencement  of  the  surface  line,  or  the  bench- 
mark may  be  disregarded. — Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6530.]— Ink-Stains  on  Marble.—  Try  the  follow- 
ing recipe  from  "Enquire  Within":  "Marble  may  be 
cleaned  by  mixing  up  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  soap 
lees  with  quick  lime  to  the  consistence  of  milk  [cream], 
and  lajiDg  it  on  the  maible  for  24  hours ;  clean  it  after- 
wards with  soap  and  water."  I  believe  this  to  be  the  same 
as  that  used  by  marble-dealers,  having  seen  their  prepa- 
ration laid  on  several  times,  and  been  told  their  recipe. 
A  few  additions  and  an  alteration  should  be  made  to  that 
from  the  boek  named.  The  word  "  milk  "  is  decidedly 
wrong,  it  should  be  "  a  thick  cream,"  further  the  prepa- 
ration is  laid  on  if  necessary  for  two  or  three  days,  and  a 
second  application  is  laid  on  if  the  marble  is  very  dirty. 
In  removing  ink-stains  by  this  method,  it  would  be  better 
to  cover  all  the  exposed  marble-work,  as  the  part  cleaned 
would  look  so  different  to  the  remainder  of  the  work  if 
otherwise  done.  At  the  finish  a  slight  mark  of  the  stain 
may  still  be  left.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6531.]—  Party-Wall  —  If  the  eaves  belonging  to  the 
said  neighbour  have  projected  over  your  client's  property 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  an  easement,  or  if  the  land 
of  both  client  and  neighbour  originally  belonged  to  the 
same  owner,  who  allowed  the  neighbour's  house  to  be 
built  in  that  manner,  it  is  an  implied  granh,  in  neither 
case  can  you  interfere  without  permission.  If  not  cut  off 
the  eaves  and  do  what  you  like  with  the  party-wall,  after 
having  given  proper  notice.  As  to  the  gutter  it  must  be 
left  to  the  neighbour,  who  however  has  no  right  to  allow 
the  water  from  his  property  to  run  on  your  client's 
except  under  the  two  conditions  above  named. — Hugh 
McLachlajt. 

[6532.]— Shop-Fronts.— The  following  titles  have 
appeared  in  Batsford's  catalogue  :  "Shop  Fronts,  of  a 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Character,"  by  J.  B.  Robinson, 
architect,  25  plates,  small  folio,  price  £1  Is. ;  "  Shop 
Fronts  and  Facades,"  by  Victor  Delasaux  and  John 
Elliott,  architects,  22  plates,  small  folio,  price  10s.  6d., 
Weale;  "  Studies  in  Mercantile  Architecture,"  by  W.  S. 
Ogden,  architect,  50  designs,  small  folio,  price  30s.  I 
have  personally  no  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  these 
works.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[An  article  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on  another 
page.— Ed.] 

[6532.]— Shop  Fronts.— Mr.  J.  B.  Bobinson,  sculp- 
tor, Derwent-street,  of  this  town,  publishes  a  very  good 
book  of  shop-fronts,  price  £1  Is. ,  which  I  think  would  suit 
"Mowbray  Vale."— J.  H.  Smith,  Derby. 

[6533.] -Suffolk  Bricks.— "A  Ten  Years'  Subscri- 
ber" can  learn  what  he  requires  during  the  progress  of 
any  building  by  watching  a  bricklayer  at  his  work.  The 
frog  would  not  have  a  different  position  in  a  Suffolk 
brick  than  it  would  have  in  a  common  stock  brick.  The 
best  white  Suffolk  bricks  are  perforated  and  have  no 
irogs.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6534.]— Cleaning  Whitewash  from  Portland 
Stone.— If  "Telum"  has  any  church  restoration  in 
hand,  let  him  take  particular  pains  that  the  stone  be  not 
redressed ;  also  if  the  building  be  Mediaeval,  that  care 
be  taken  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  wall  paintings  under 
the  whitewash.  I  found  the  following  in  the  Building 
News  of  Sept.  12,  1873,  recommended  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott.  "  I  have  found  a  weak  solution  of 
size  delicately  applied  with  a  sponge,  remove  whitewash, 
even  from  the  thickness  of  several  coats,  from  distemper 
work  or  wall  paintings,  which  coarse  manipulation  would 
effectually  have  destroyed."  In  a  later  number  he  ex- 
plains the  size  to  be  used  as  isinglass  reduced  to  a  consist- 
ency sufficiently  adhesive  to  remove  flakes  of  whitewash. 
This  should  at  first  be  used,  and  if  it  be  found  that  there 
are  no  wall  paintings  and  the  stonework  is  reached, 
something  stronger  would  be  required  to  remove  the  coat 
of  whitewash  next  the  stone.  The  following  may  then  be 
tried,  from  the  Building  News  April  25,  1873 :  "  White- 
wash may  readily  be  cleaned  off  by  scrubbing  with  water 
and  sand,  beiDg  previously  acidulated  with  about  '04  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  common  acid  will  do,  about  6d. 
per  lb."— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6536.]— Property  of  Architects'  Design.— See 

query  and  replies,  No.  6438.  I  am  not  surprised  at  any 
architect  being  unwilliug ;  it  should  be  definitely  settled 
that  drawings  of  all  works  not  carried  out  should  remain 
the  property  of  the  designer,  that  no  other  person  might 
afterwards  either  have  the  credit  of  his  work,  or  what  is 
worse,  that  the  designer  should  have  the  discredit  for 
details  he  never  intended  and  would  abominate.  The 
following  clause  is  from  the  "  Schedule  of  Rules  for  Pro- 
fessional Pm  ctice  and  Charges,' '  pu  blished  and  sanctioned 
by  the  R.I  B.A  ,  1872,  and  reissued  June  12,  1878 :—"  In 
respect  of  the  ownership  of  drawings  and  specifications, 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  general  custom  for  the  architect 
to  be  paid  for  their  use  only,  those  documents  remaining 
his  property.  N.  B.  — In  c*se  of  sketches  for  works  aban- 
doned, this  custom  fa  recognised  by  the  office  of  her 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public;  Buildings.  No  authorita- 
tive decision  in  the  courts  of  law  has,  however,  as  yet  been 
given  on  the  subjtct.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  that  the  architect  should  have  a  distinct 
understanding  with  his  employer  on  this  point." — Hugh 
McLaciilan. 


[6537.]— Dry  Rot.— The  rot  results  from  want  of  ven- 
tilation, and  the  heat  and  moisture  increased  byacidula- 
tion  during  the  fermentation.  Make  plentiful  openings 
in  the  walls  of  beer- cellar  and  fix  large  terra-cotta  air 
bricks.  Iron  would  quickly  rust  from  the  moisture  always 
to  be  found  in  such  places.  Let  your  timber  be  of  well 
seasoned  oak.  Keep  the  tuns  sufficiently  apart  that  a  man 
can  pass  between  for  purposes  of  inspection,  and  let  a 
current  of  air  drive  through  as  much  as  possible  from 
open  doors,  traps,  or  other  openings.  There  are  numerous 
peeservatives  against  dry  rot,  but  before  using  any  of 
them,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  woodwork 
be  thoroughly  clean  and  well  seasoned.  The  following 
plans  have  been  recommended:  1,  twice  wash  all  wood- 
work with  hot  lime  whiting  ;  2,  heat  all  surfaces  of  the 
woodwork  and  whilst  it  is  in  that  condition  rub  in  equal 
parts  of  linseed  oil  and  tar  well  boiled  together ;  also  bur- 
nettising  and  kyanising.  Whether  any  of  these  proceed- 
ings will  improve  the  flavour  of  the  beer  in  the  tuns  so 
treated  in  another  question.  See  the  Building  News 
"  Intercommunication  "  of  Oct.  18, 1878,  onthe  same  sub- 
ject.—Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6538.]— Grates.— According  to  circulars  issued  by  Mr. 
D.  O.  Boyd,  of  Maddox  street,  London,  W.,  these  grates 
are  "The  Hygiastic  Ventilating  School  Grates,"  supplied 
and  manufactured  by  himself.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6540.1— Foundations.— There  are  several  cases  to 
be  supposed  in  the  question  of  right  of  support.  First, 
supposing  there  are  no  buildings  on  either  the  land  of 
your  client  or  that  of  the  adjoining  owner  the  case  is 
simple,  for  were  your  client  to  dig  away  or  remove  any 
of  bis  land,  thereby  causing  a  part  of  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing owner  to  fall  in,  the  adjoining  owner  could  recover 
damages  for  the  support  of  his  land  by  the  land  of  your 
client  is  a  "natural  right  of  property."  Second,  sup- 
posing the  adjoining  owner  had  built  on  his  own  laud 
more  recently  than  ten  years  ago,  if  your  client  were  at 
any  time  to  dig  away  his  own  land  by  the  side  of  the  wall 
c  f  the  adjoining  owner,  thereby  causing  the  wall  to  fall 
in,  the  adjoining  owner  could  not  recover  damages  since 
he  has  no  right  of  support  for  hisbuildiDg.  Third,  in  the 
last  case,  supposing  your  client  were  not  only  to  dig  away 
from  the  side  of  the  wall,  but  also  below  it  thereby  caus- 
ing not  only  the  wall  or  the  building  to  fall,  but  also  part 
of  the  land  of  the  adjoining  owner  below  the  building, 
the  adjoining  owner  would  recover  damages  for  the  land, 
but  not  for  the  building.  An  important  question  would 
I  think  arise  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  whether  or 
not  the  value  had  been  increased  by  the  building  thereon. 
Fourth,  supposing  the  adjoining  owner  had  built  on  his 
land  for  at  least  20  years,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  has  an  easement  of  right  of  support  from  the 
land  of  your  client ;  as  far  as  I  can  read  formerly  the 
judges  would  have  held  that  there  was  an  easement  but, 
recently  they  appear  to  hold  back  from  that  view.  If 
the  definition  of  an  easement  given  in  "  Gale  on  Ease- 
ments" is  agreed  to  the  adjoining  owner  would  certainly 
have  acquired  it.  The  definition  is  as  follows  :  An  ease- 
ment may  be  a  privilege  without  profit,  which  the  owner 
of  one  neighbouring  tenement  bath  of  another  existing 
in  respect  of  their  several  tenements  by  which  the  servient 
owner  is  obliged  to  suffer  or  not  to  do  something  on  his 
own  land  for  the  advantage  of  the  dominant  owner.  In 
your  case  the  "servient  owner"  would  be  your  client, 
and  the  "  dominant  owner  "  the  adjoining  owner.  The 
definition  was  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the 
case  of  "  Mounsey  v.  Ismay."  Your  correspondent  will 
thus  see  that  according  to  the  difference  of  the  case  so 
the  responsibility  and  cost  of  underpinning  will  shift  from 
one  to  the  other.  Your  solicitor  understanding  the  case 
may  probably  be  right.  Read  a  paper  read  before  the 
R.I. B.A.  Dec.  17, 1877,  "  On  the  Law  of  Easements,"  by 
Mr.  Locock  Webb,  Q.C.,  Hon.  Associate,  and  the  discus- 
sion thereon,  held  Jan.  7,  following  ;  also  a  paper  read  at 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors  on  "  The  Law  of  Support  as 
to  Land  and  Buildings,"  Jan.  23,  1878,  by  Mr.  J.  Smal- 
man  Smith,  which  papers  and  discussion  have  been 
reported  in  the  Building  News  and  other  professional 
journals.   Cases  have  been  cited.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6540.] — Foundations.— The  case  of  Kempston  v. 
Butler,  tried,  re  tried,  and  finally  settled  by  a  Court  of 
Appeal  about  19  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  to  be  found  in 
the  Irish  reports,  is  held  here  to  be  an  important  and 
final  ruling  as  to  the  common  law  and  responsibility  of 
adjoining  owners.  There  being  no  local  or  special  build- 
ing statute  bearing  on  it,  litigation  on  this  fruitful  source 
of  legal  squabbles  has  practically  ceased  here  since  the 
decision  referred  to.— Dublin. 

[6541.]  —  Painter's  Quantities.  —  Window-sash 
squares  each  side  separately  at  per  dozen.  Window 
frames  to  be  numbered  each  side  separately.  Architraves 
per  foot  run.  General  painters'  work  at  per  yard  super, 
mcluding  edges  and  projections ;  if  it  is  necessary  to 
work  the  brush  in  a  line,  as  in  the  case  of  skirtings,  See., 
technically  termed  "  cut  in  both  edges,"  at  per  foot  run. 
Hurst's  "Architectural  Surveyor's  Handbook  "  jives  the 
inside  of  sash  frames  to  be  taken  with  the  linings  at  per 
foot  super.  Other  work  by  number.  I  believe  this  plan 
to  be  generally  followed.  For  Manchester,  see  the  rules 
of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  published  in  the 
Building  News  of  April  10,  1874.— Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6542.]-Spire  Lights.— Two  plans  can  be  adopted. 
I  would  recommend  a  flat-pitched  roof  covered  with  lead 
to  be  fixed  inside  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  with  one  or 
two  pipes  carried  through  the  walls  to  carry  off  the  rain. 
If  the  work  were  new,  I  would  say,  carry  them  through 
the  gargoyles  (if  any)  and  make  them  serve  their  proper 
purpose.  "N.E.  R."  is  afraid  of  the  sound  of  the  bells 
being  interfered  with  ;  the  tendency  of  the  roof  would  be 
to  improve  this,  especially  if  a  boarded  ceiling  be  fixed 
below.  Another  plan  would  be  to  glaze  the  openings  on 
the  inside  with  obscured  glass,  though  it  would  be  ob- 
jectionable at  times,  according  to  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  light.— Hugh  M'Lachlan. 

[6543.]  —  Church  Building.  —  1.  See  answers  to 
6509,  all  the  blocks  should  be  keyed  together.  In  the  fire 
at  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel,  where  was  a  wood  block 
floor  not  keyed,  it  resulted,  that  the  large  quantities  of 
water  thrown  in,  floated  the  blocks  out  of  their  places  ; 
also  by  keying  the  blocks  together,  those  sunken  parts 
so  often  seen,  are  avoided,  pressure  being  more  equally 
distributed.  As  to  cost,  if  the  blocks  are  laid  only  3in. 
in  thickness,  the  expense  would  cot  be  much  higher  than 
a  l£in.  tongued  floor  with  splayed  headings.  If,  however, 
the  thickness  is  increased,  it  becomes  higher.   2.  The 


pitch  is  too  low  for  tiles,  can  you  not  raise  it  ?  Since  a 
different  material  to  the  main  roofs  would  be  objection- 
able. 3.  Use  hot  air,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  hot  water, 
and  quite  if  not  more  effective,  it  is  certainly  better  than 
stoves  in  the  body  of  the  church.  4.  The  lighting  con- 
ductor should  be  of  solid  copper  tape,  connected  if 
possible  to  all  external  metal  work,  such  as  eaves, 
gutters,  &c,  it  should  be  fixed  to  the  building  without 
insulators,  and  under  ground,  should  be  run  into  a 
cesspool,  drain,  bed  of  charcoal  or  made  to  branch 
out  for  a  few  feet  in  several  directions  over  the  ground 
5.  Thefinial  should  be  of  solid  copper  with  several  forks 
or  branches  and  a  platinum  terminal  at  top,  it  should  be 
about  5ft.  high ,  and  be  connected  to  the  tape  conductor 
by  a  coupling  connection,  so  that  the  flnial  and  tape 
should  be  well  in  contact  with  each  other.  6.  The  thick- 
ness of  nave  arcade  is  insufficient,  if  there  is  a  clerestory, 
it  should  beat  least  2ft.  3in.  to  have  adecent  appearance. 
Supposing  however  your  wall  to  be  only  18in.  thick  the 
nave  24ft.  wide,  and  the  stone  for  columns  Darley  Dale, 
then  the  diameter  of  the  columns  should  be  at  least  15in. 
taking  the  sife  load  as  1-10  of  the  crushing  weight. 
Should  however  the  thickness  of  the  wall  be  increased  to 
'.ft.  3in.,  the  diameter  of  the  column  need  not  be  more 
for  strength  than  16 Jin.,  from  the  fact  that  half  the  weight 
to  be  carried  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  which 
of  course  does  not  increase  with  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  Not  knowing  the  crushing  strength  of  Corngrit 
(Bath),  I  cannot  say  what  should  be  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  in  that  material,  I  expect  that  though  it  is  far 
stronger  than  Box  Ground  (Bath)  still  it  is  not  so  strong 
as  Darley  Dale.  7.  For  a  pink  stone  for  small  shafts,  use 
Red  Mansfield  or  Corsehill  (Dumfries)  stone,  or  Isle  of 
Mull  or  Peterhead  granite.  For  a  blue  stone  for  the  same, 
use  slate  or  Aberdeen  granite.   Hugh  McLachlan. 

[6544.]— Weather  Tiling.— Your  client  is  not 
different  to  many  others,  and  if  you  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  he  will  blame  you  in  the  future.  The  tiles  can  be 
fixed  to  the  brick  and  woodwork  without  lathing,  by  a 
bedding  of  cement  at  the  back,  they  had  better  have  extra 
security  on  the  woodwork  by  oak  pegs  driven  through,  as 
the  cement  will  not  hold  on  so  well  to  the  wood.  If  laths 
be  used,  it  would  I  consider  be  necessary  to  project  the 
quartering,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  support  for 
the  pegs  or  nails.  I  would  do  without  the  bi  ick  nogging, 
should  lathing  be  used,  point  in  cement  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  use  battening  inside.  Your  proposed  scant- 
lings will  do.  The  shrinking  will  not  be  enough  to 
endanger  the  security  of  the  work  if  bedded  in  cement 
and  secured  to  the  quarters.— Hcgh  McLachlan. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Artisans'  and  Labotjbers'  Dwellings. — Dr. 
Tidy,  medical  officer  for  Islington,  was  examined 
on  Monday  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  engaged  in  considering  the 
working  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  D  wellings 
Improvement  Act.  In  reply  to  Sir  Richard  Cross, 
he  stated  that  he  had  made  three  representations 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  improve- 
ment schemes  at  Angel- court,  Little  Pierrepont- 
road,  and  Essex-road.  In  the  Angel-court 
representation  there  were  78  houses  affected,  and  a 
population  of  504  people.  The  condition  of  the 
place  had  been  exceedingly  bad;  in  fact,  the  pre- 
mises were  almost  falling  to  pieces.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  dealing  with  the  houses  unless  under 
an  improvement  scheme.  He  might  have  done 
something  under  Mr.  Torrens's  Act,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  submit  a  scheme  to  the  Board  of  Works. 
There  was  practically  no  valuable  property  men- 
tioned in  the  representation,  and  as  for  the  popu- 
lation, it  consisted  principally  of  Irish  coster- 
mongers  and  a  large  number  of  people  who  sold 
newspapers  in  the  streets.  Epidemic  diseases  in 
these  parts  were  especially  virulent.  There  was 
no  special  reason  why  the  people  should  live  there. 
At  present  three  out  of  the  seven  courts  were 
empty,  and  in  the  others  notices  that  the  people 
were  to  clear  out  within  a  certain  period  had.  been 
put  up.  These  might  be  dealt  with  in  several  ways  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  desirable  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with,  if  possible,  by  a  scheme,  and,  there- 
fore, he  made  them  the  subject  of  a  representation. 
The  Essex-road  scheme  was  a  larger  one,  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  affected  being  1,052.  Many 
of  the  houses  in  this  case  were  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, and  even  before  the  scheme  was  proceeded 
with  many  of  the  houses  were  shut  up  by  the 
magistrates.  There  were  some  model  dweuiDg- 
houses  in  the  district,  in  Peabody-square,  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  death-rate  in  those 
houses  was  not  much  greater  or  much  less  than 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Other  evidence 
was  taken. 

The  Peoposed  Removal  of  the  Mint. — At 
Tuesday's  sitting  of  the  Select  Committee  to  whom 
the  City  Lands  (Thames  Embankment)  BUI  was 
referred  by  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Wollaston  Blake,  of  the 
firm  of  James  Watt  and  Co.,  Birmingham — a 
director  of  the  BaDk  of  England — gave  evidence  in 
support  of  maintaiuing  the  Mint  in  its  present  site. 
He  stated  that  the  machinery  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  capable  of  turning  out  twice  as  many 
coins  as  it  now  did.  The  only  impiovement  re- 
quired was  the  erection  of  two  new  engines  and 
some  adjusting  rolling  mills,  and  the  building  of 
an  engine-house  at  the  rear  of  the  present  rolling 
room.  This  could  be  done  at  an  expense  of 
£25,000,  and  with  a  stoppage  of  only  four  or  five 
months,  or  on  pressure  of  only  three  months.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  now  a  stock  of  16  millions 
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of  sovereigns  mire  than  it  ever  had,  and  would  not 
need  to  trouble  the  Mint  for  12  months,  and 
a  store  of  silver  coins  could  easily  be  accumulated 
at  the  Mint  and  at  the  Bank,  for  which  the 
directors  would  give  every  accommodation.  He 
saw  no  necessity  for  the  removal  of  the  site  on  the 
Thames  Embmkment,  which  would  entail  an  ex- 
pense of  £180,000,  of  which  £255,000  would  have 
to  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  of  London  for  the 
land,  £15,000  for  machinery,  £50,000  for  interest 
of  money  for  four  years  before  the  old  site  could  be 
disposed  of  and  the  new  buildings  erected,  £15,000 
for  professional  expenses,  and  £15,000  for  con- 
tingencies. Deducting  £180,000  for  the  old  site 
would  leave  a  net  cost  of  £300,000,  for  which  he 
saw;  no  occision.  Mr.  Bramwell,  C.E  ,  on  the 
contrary,  stated  that  none  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  him  were  such  as  he  could  adopt,  his 
dominant  instruction  from  Government  being  that 
there  must  be  no  stoppage  of  the  Mint.  He  thought 
no  satisfactory  alterations  could  be  made  at  the 
present  Mint  without  rebuilding  it,  which  would 
take  eighteen  months  or  two  year?.  Mr.  Fremantle, 
deputy  master  of  the  Mint,  stated  that  the  present 
Mint  had  turned  out  1G  millions  of  pieces  a  quarter, 
but  its  usual  output  was  10  or  11  millions.  There 
were  twenty- six  residences  for  officers  at  the 
present  site,  and  would  be  only  two  at  the  new 
site,  but  an  arrangement  had  been  made  by  which 
no  compensation  would  be  given  to  officers  who 
joined  since  1869.  The  committee  adjourned  to 
Monday  next. 


■WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITAR  Y 
MATTERS. 

The  Water  Supply  op  Nottingham.— The 
Waterworks  Committee  of  the  town  council 
of  Nottingham  have  just  published  an  account 
of  the  waterworks,  and  a  report  on  their  present 
condition,  prepared  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Ogle 
Tarbotton.  The  works  were  formally  transferred 
to  the  corporation  by  the  directors  of  the  late  com- 
pany on  May  14th,  1830.  The  Parliamentary  water 
district,  which  may  be  supplied,  includes  an  area 
of  41,081  acres,  or  64J  square  miles  ;  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  recent  census,  is  216,992,  of 
whom  about  191,753  are  directly  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Corporation  works.  The  supplies  are 
drawn  from  five  sources,  viz.  (1)  at  Scotholme, 
New  Basford,  where  underground  springs  are  col- 
lected and  conveyed  by  gravitation  to  the  Castle 
pumping  station,  Nottingham  ;  these  waters  issue 
from  the  lower  Bunter  beds  of  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone formation,  but  are  tainted  by  percolations 
from  the  river  Leen.  (?)  The  Trent  Bridge  Works 
were  established  in  1S31,  and  are  interesting  as 
the  first  in  this  country  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
constant  high-pressure  service  ;  the  supplies  were 
drawn  from  gravel-beds  adjoining  the  river  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  deterioration  of  the  water, 
the  works  have  been,  for  some  years,  disused. 
Mr.  Tarbotton  recommends  the  Corporation  not 
to  abandon  the  works,  but  points  out  that  the  site 
is  becoming  increasingly  valuable  for  other  pur- 
poses. (3)  The  Park,  or  Sion-hill  works,  were 
established  in  1850,  and  consist  of  a  small  pump- 
ing station,  deriving  a  supply  of  about  400,000  gals, 
per  day  of  twelve  hours,  from  wells  sunk  in  the 
Bunter  beds  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The  wa  er 
is  forced  through  a  12in.  main,  which  extends 
to  Belle  Vue  reservoir,  but  the  draught  on  the 
main  en  route  is  so  great,  no  water  is  actually  de- 
livered into  the  reservoir.  The  supply  could  be 
nearly  doubled  by  pumping  during  the  night. 
(4)  The  Bagthorpe  Works,  Basford,  are  the  sheet 
anchor  of  the  water  supply.  They  are  situate  to  the 
north  of  Nottingham  Forest.  The  well,  sunk  in 
the  Bunter  beds,  is  most  constant  and  prolific,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
wealthy  sources  of  water-yield  that  the  Triassic 
series  of  this  country  affords.  There  are  three 
wells,  each  about  110ft.  deep,  and  the  total  supply 
is  from  2  to  2\  million  gallons  per  day,  which 
could  be  increased  from  2 J  to  3  million  gallons 
per  day  with  the  existing  wells,  engines,  plant, 
and  machinery.  (5)  The  Bestwood  Works  are 
situate  in  Bestwood  Park,  about  five  miles  from 
Nottingham,  and  were  commenced  in  1871.  The 
water  here  is  from  the  Bunter  beds,  and  of  re- 
markably pure  and  good  quality.  The  supply  is 
drawn  from  a  depth  of  176ft.,  and  amounts  to  from 
1J  to  1|  million  gallons  per  day. — Efforts  are  being 
made  to  prevent  waste  by  rules  which,  although 
stringent,  are  not  oppressive,  and  these  have  re- 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  house- 
hold supply.  By  means  of  electrical  apparatus, 
the  heights  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  (which 
nre  situate  at  Belle  Vue,  Bed  Hill,  Papplewick, 
Park-row,  aud  Mapperly,  and  have  a  total  capacity 
of  nearly  seven  million  gallons),  are  continuously 
recorded  at  tho  works  and  at  the  water  office.  In 
a  summary,  Mr.  Tarbotton  says  the  total  supply 
from  tho  Basford,  Bestwood,  and  Park  Works  is, 
at  present,  3,900,000  gallons,  while  it  could  be  in- 
creased to  5}  million  gallons.  The  steady,  and 
hitherto  unprecedented,  growth  in  the  population, 
us  shown  by  tho  late  census,  the  persistent  increase 


in  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  demands  made  for  more  and  better 
water  by  civilisation,  will  speedily  involve  serious 
consideration  as  to  the  sources  and  localities  of 
future  supplies.  The  existing  resources  will  not 
satisfy  the  public  much  longer,  while  the  seeking 
and  bringing  into  action  of  new  supplies  are  works 
of  time,  aud  cannot  be  done  in  a  precipitate  man- 
ner. Whether  the  wells  now  in  use  can  be  further 
developed,  or  whether  a  new  well,  sunk  in  some 
carefully  selected  spot  north  of,  but  remote  from, 
BeBtwood,  should  be  the  next  step  in  advance,  or 
whother  some  bolder  scheme  of  enlargement,  look- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  future,  would  be  the 
wisest  policy,  will  shortly  have  to  be  settled.  Tho 
engineer  congratulates  th8  Corporation  and  the 
public  on  the  value  of  the  water  already  secured, 
adding,  "  the  deep  New  Red  Sandstone  wells  of  this 
part  of  England,  in  the  conglomerate  beds,  produce 
water  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  appearance, 
agreeahleness,  and  wholesomeness  ;  and  it  seems 
rational  and  economical  to  seek  for  further  sup- 
plies in  the  vast  and  unbroken  area  of  new  red 
sandstone,  which  extends  to  the  north  and  north- 
east of  Nottingham." 

Ipswich. — The  system  of  main  sewerage  works 
just  completed  for  Ipswich  was  inaugurated  on 
Wednesday  week  by  a  luncheon  given  by  the  con- 
tractors in  one  of  the  covered  reservoirs  at  the  out- 
fall works,  and  by  the  unlocking  of  the  valve  of 
the  reception -chamber,  performed  by  the  Mayor. 
Tho  scheme  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Peter  Biuff, 
C.E.,  of  Ipswich,  who  propounded  the  same  plan 
in  1851,  and  consists  of  simply  discharging  the 
sewage  by  an  outfall  into  the  river  Orwell,  at 
Pilot's  Hard,  below  Hog  Highland — two  miles 
below  the  dock.  It  consists  of  a  main  sewer,  4ft. 
by  4ft.,  inclosing  the  Gipping  tail  stream,  and  en- 
larged from  Lower  Orwell-street  to  the  outfall  to 
5ft.  by  5ft. ;  into  this  artery,  which  is  13,200ft.,  or 

miles,  long,  all  the  subsidiary  sewers  will  be  led. 
The  contents,  which  will  include  storm-water,  are 
to  be  held  back  for  about  19  hours,  and  discharged 
into  the  river  at  two-thirds  ebb,  at  4ft.  above  low- 
water  mark.  Two  open  storm-water  receptacles, 
the  one  holding  a  million  the  other  750,000  gallons, 
have  been  built  in  concrete,  and  two  covered 
reservoirs,  each  600,000  gallons  capacity,  are  con- 
structed and  arched  over  in  brickwork.  In  the 
execution  of  the  works  130,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  excavated,  and  6,000,000  bricks  (one-third  of 
which  were  manufactured  near  the  outfall  works), 
and  3,000  tons  of  cement,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Patrick,  Dovercourt,  were  used.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H. 
Miller,  jun.  ;  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  and  Sons,  of 
Biownfield  Works,  Bradford,  Yorks,  were  the  con- 
tractors. The  cost  has  been  about  £60,000,  but  a 
large  sum  for  extras  and  timber  left  in  the  trenches 
has  yet  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Contractor's  Claims.— Sutherland  v.  the 
Aberdare  Local  Board  op  Health. — In  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  on  Saturday  this  case  was 
tried  before  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  J ustice  Manisty. 
Mr.  Graen  said  the  ca9e  came  on  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  rescinding  an 
order  by  Master  Francis.  The  action  was  brought 
by  a  contractor,  Sutherland,  against  the  Aberdare 
local  board  of  health,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  a 
sum  of  over  £20,000.  The  action  was  commenced 
as  far  back  as  1876,  and  at  that  time  plaintiff  sued 
both  the  local  board  and  Mr.  Bateman,  the  well- 
known  civil  engineer,  who  had  been  employed  in 
that  capacity  by  the  local  board,  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  included  in  a  contract  entered 
into  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  local  board.  The 
claim  of  the  plaintiff  against  Mr.  Bateman  was  for 
conspiracy  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bateman, 
with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  certain  certificates 
which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Bateman  as  to  work 
done  under  the  contract.  A  large  number  of  sum- 
monses were  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling the  plaintiff  to  state  the  particulars  of  his 
charges  against  Mr.  Bateman,  and  ultimately  an 
order  was  made  by  Master  Dodson  dismissing  the 
case  against  Mr.  Bateman,  and  allowing  the  plain- 
tiff to  amend  his  claim  as  against  the  local  board. 
The  plaintiff  having  delivered  an  am euded  state- 
ment of  claim,  the  defendants  endeavoured  to 
obtain  further  particulars  of  plaintiff's  charges, 
but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  which  of  the  items  were  included  in 
the  contract  as  extras,  and  which  of  the  items  were 
entirely  outside  it.  Their  lordships  dismissed  the 
appeal  with  costs,  upon  the  ground  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  items  were  sufficiently  explicit. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archccological 
Society  will  be  held  at  Canterbury  on  July  27th 
and  28th.  A  paper  will  be  read  on  recent  dis- 
coveries of  foundations,  made  at  St.  Augustine's 
College  in  that  city,  and  an  excursion  will  be  made 
to  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiughatn. 


Prop.  Beilstein,  who  has  recently  studied 
tke  various  substances  used  for  disinfection, 
arrives,  in  a  communication  mado  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Technical  Society,  at  the  following 
conclusions  :  —  Sulphuric  acid  would  be  the  best 
disinfectant  if  it  did  not  destroy  the  sides  of  the 
tanks  ;  the  use  of  lime  and  of  salts  of  lime 
ought  to  be  completely  renounced,  as  they  but 
temporarily  destroy  bacteria,  and  under  some 
circumstances  may  contribute  to  their  develop- 
ment ;  nor  doos  sulphate  of  iron,  even  in  a  solu- 
tion of  fifteen  per  cent.,  ultimately  destroy 
bacteria,  as  they  revive  when  put  into  a  con- 
venient medium.  Therefore,  Prof.  Beilstein 
recommends  sulphate  of  aluminum,  which  is 
used  in  paper  and  printed-cotton  manufactures. 
The  best  means  for  providing  it  is  to  make  a 
a  mixture  of  red  clay  with  four  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  add  to  this  mixture  some 
carbolic  acid  for  destroying  the  smell  of  the 
matter  which  is  to  be  disinfected. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  District 
Board  of  Works  on  Tuesday,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  large  displacements  of  the 
population  which  have  been  caused  by  the  im- 
provements and  clearances  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  and  the  railway  and  dock  companies.  In 
Whitechapel  alone  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  condemned  areas  housing  8,000 
persons,  half  of  whom  have  already  been 
evicted.  The  remainder  cling  to  the  dwellings 
which,  thus  marked  for  removal,  are  fast 
falling  into  decay,  and  are  without  the  com- 
monest provisions  for  the  preservation  of 
decency  and  health.  On  a  report  to  this  effect 
being  submitted  by  Mr.  Isaac  Battram,  the 
local  sanitary  inspector,  Mr.  Barham,  the  mem- 
ber for  Spitalfields,  said  that  the  most  monstrous 
and  indescribable  overcrowding  existed  in  his 
locality,  and  it  was  increasing.  The  Survey 
Committee  had  that  morning  seen  spectacles  of 
the  way  in  which  human  beings  lived  which 
could  not  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  and 
which  far  exceeded  anything  that  realistic 
novelists  had  ever  invented.  And  yet  these 
wretched  people,  although  herded  like  beasts, 
were  compelled  to  pay  enormous  rents  for  the 
use  of  the  dens  and  lairs  in  which  they  lived. 
Three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  one  "room" 
no  larger  than  a  fair-sized  cupboard,  and  5s.  for 
two  mere  hutches  were  common  charges.  In 
many  of  these  places  there  was  no  ventilation  or 
light,  and  health,  decency,  and  modesty  were, 
of  course,  impossible.  The  Board  ordered  the 
report  of  the  sanitary  officer  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

On  Thursday  week  the  16th  inst.  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Criterion,  Piccadilly,  the  out-going  president, 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  in  the  chair.  In  responding 
to  the  toast  of  "Art,"  Mr.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 
defended  the  present  collection  of  paintings  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  further 
urged  that  despite  all  the  critics  had  said,  the 
exhibition  contained  more  really  good  honest 
examples  of  true  painting  than  had  been  shown 
for  several  years,  while  the  absence  of  any  sen- 
sational pictures  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  considerable  advantage.  Mr.  Marks  spoke 
very  highly  of  the  architecture  of  the  present 
day,  and  of  architects ;  but  ho  ridiculed  critics 
and  the  criticism  of  the  press.  In  conclusion,  he 
defended  the  election  as  associate  of  Mr.  G. 
Aitchison.  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Association,  in  replying  to  his 
toast,  referred  to  the  work  of  his  coming  year  of 
office.  He  said  :  Though  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  signalise  his  presidentship  by 
helping  to  found  a  travelling  studentship  as  Mr. 
Lee  had  been  enabled  to  do,  he  hoped  that  the 
work  upon  which  they  proposed  to  enter,  for 
advancing  the  education  of  the  student  by  ad- 
vancing candidates  in  a  preparatory  way  for  the 
R.I.B.A.  compulsory  examinations,  would  not  be 
unworthy  of  their  greatest  efforts,  and  he,  as 
president,  intended  to  do  his  best  to  further  the 
movement. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  says:  The  will 
(dated  Feb.  15,  1S79),  of  Mr.  William  Burgee, 
A.R.A.,  late  of  No.  9,  Melbury-road,  Kensing- 
ton, architect,  who  died  on  April  20  last,  was 
proved  on  tho  23rd  ult.  by  Richard  Popplewell 
Pullan,  Joseph  Henry  Christian,  and  John 
Starling  Chappie,  the  executors,  the  personal 
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estate  being  sworn  under  £40,000.  The  testator 
leaves  to  the  British  Museum  such  manuscripts 
and  antiquities  as  the  authorities  may  select ;  to 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Bute  such 
object  of  art  designed  by  him  as  they  may  re- 
spectively select ;  upon  trust  for  his  clerk,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Chappie,  for  life,  and  then  for  his  wife  for 
her  life,  £1,000  ;  and  legacies  to  pupils,  clerks, 
and  others.  Two-thirds  of  the  residue  of  his 
real  and  personal  estate  are  to  be  held  on  trust 
for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Leschallas  Pullan,  for 
life,  and  then  for  her  husband  for  life  ;  and, 
subject  to  such  life  interests,  he  gives  the  said 
residue  to  his  nieces,  Elizabeth  B urges  and 
Eleanor  Burges. 

Mr.  Eichaed  Beckett,  of  Hartford,  Cheshire, 
is  about  to  issue  a  "Provincial  Builder's  Price 
Book."  His  prospectus  appears  elsewhere,  and 
we  hope  shortly  to  review  the  book  itself.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  if  well-carried  out  is,  in 
our  opinion,  sure  to  be  a  success.  Builders  and 
others  have  many  times  expressed  their  sense  of 
a  want  of  a  provincial  price- book,  and  the  object 
Mr.  Beckett  has  in  view  in  the  preparation  of 
his  book  —  viz.,  greater  uniformity  in  the 
measurement  of  work  and  the  pricing  of  it  out — 
must  commend  it  to  every  architect  and  builder. 

The  committee  of  the  International  Medical 
and  Sanitary  Exhibition  are  sparing  no  pains  to 
promote  the  success  of  this  exhibition,  and  to 
judge  from  the  admirable  plans  which  have  been 
issued  to  exhibitors,  the  collection  of  medical 
and  sanitary  appliances,  to  be  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  at 
South  Kensington,  on  July  16th,  will  be  of 
national  importance.  In  connection  with  the 
exhibition,  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  on  June  21st : — "  The  Board  of 
Trade,  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Protection  of  In- 
ventions Act,  1S70,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition, 
which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  held  from  the  16th 
of  July  to  the  13th  of  August,  1881,  both  days 
inclusive,  at  South  Kensington,  in  certain  rooms, 
buildings,  and  galleries  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  and  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  South  Kensington,  London,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  is  in  their  judgment,  calculated 
to  promote  British  industry,  and  to  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  industrious  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects. — Signed,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  this  21st  day  of  June,  1881,  Henry 
C.  Caxcraft,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade." 

Judge  Mackenzie,  of  Toronto,  has  rendered  a 
decision  of  some  importance  to  the  Canadian 
architects,  and  not  without  its  bearing  on  the 
profession  at  home  and  elsewhere.  The  local 
statute  allows  an  extra  fee  to  a  certain  class  of 
witnesses,  but  to  the  argument  that  architects 
ought  to  be  included  in  this  class  he  replied  that 
architecture  could  not  be  considered  a  profession 
in  the  province,  inasmuch  as  architects  are  not 
required  to  pass  a  government  examination,  are 
not  organised  by  law,  and  are  not  recognised  by 
statute.  He  added  that  he  had  in  a  previous 
case  advised  the  architects  to  combine  and  seek 
incorporation. 

The  37th  annual  meeting  of  ths  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  president.  The  secre- 
tary read  the  annual  report  of  the  committee, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  houses  of  the 
Society  are  in  good  repair.  The  model  lodging- 
house  in  Streatham- street,  Bloomsbury,  com- 
prising 54  dwellings  for  families,  had  been 
fully  occupied.  Portpool-lane  model  houses, 
accommodating  20  families  and  128  single 
women,  had  satisfactory  occupation.  The  public 
washhouse  in  connection  was  reported  as  largely 
resorted  to  and  much  appreciated  by  the  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Dyott-street  (late 
George-street),  Bloomsbury,  lodging-house  for 
104  single  men  returned  an  average  of  92.  That 
was  owing  to  depression  of  trade  and  to  so  many 
being  out  of  employment.  Macklin-street  (late 
Charles- street),  Druiy-lane,  lodging-house  for 
72  single  men  had  averaged  70.  The  renovated 
dwellings  in  Wild- court,  Drury-lane,  consisting 
of  103  rooms,  had  been  fully  tenanted.  Clark's- 
buildiogs,  St.  Giles's,  for  78  families,  returned  a 
full  tenancy.  Ty  ndall's-buildings,  Gray's-inn- 
road,  for  87  families,  and  lodging-house  for  36 
single  men,  had  had  a  full  average  tenancy. 


As  to  Great  St.  Andrew's-street,  St.  Giles's, 
renovated  houses  for  families,  they  had  been 
generally  well  occupied.  Tho  Society's  annual 
summary  of  tho  deaths  and  their  causes  placed 
the  rate  of  mortality  throughout  the  houses  at 
20  per  thousand.  There  had  not  been  a  single 
case  of  small-pox  throughout  tlu  whole  of  the 
Society's  property  up  to  tho  present  time.  That 
showed  the  benefit  of  extreme  sanitary  measures. 
The  secretary  also  read  the  cash  account,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£5,788  5s.  2|d.,  which,  with  a  balance  in  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  made  a  total  of 
£6,417  5s.  7jd.  The  total  expenditure  amounted 
to  £5,947,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  £470. 

The  following  calculation  with  regard  to 
lifts  is  given  by  a  German  civil  engineer,  Herr 
Freissler,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments. 
In  a  four-story  house,  with  15m.  for  the  mean 
height  of  ascent,  and  100  ascents  and  descents 
daily,  a  single  up  and  down  journey  will  cost,  in 
a  lift  with  gas-engine  l-5kr. ;  in  a  hydraulic 
lift  with  winding  drum  3'6kr.,  and  in  a 
hydraulic  piston  lift  8'7kr.  This  corresponds  to 
a  ratio  of  1  :  2"4  :  5-8.  Considering  that  the 
numbers  of  persons  to  be  conveyed  are  severally 
4,  3,  and  6,  the  ratio  becomes  1 :  3:4.  The  cost 
of  construction,  for  the  hydraulic  lift  with  wind- 
ing drum  is  double,  and  for  the  hydraulic  piston 
lift  three  times,  that  of  the  gas-motor  system. 
This  explains  (Freissler  says)  why  in  America, 
where  the  use  of  lifts  is  so  general,  the 
hydraulic  lifts  are  seldom  constructed,  notwith- 
standing' certain  advantages. 


CHIPS. 

A  statue  of  St.  Peter  seated  in  the  Papal  chair 
was,  last  week,  placed  within  the  north  entrance  to 
the  Catholic  church,  Lancaster.  The  statue  is  6ft. 
in  height,  is  carved  in  wood,  and  is  from  the  studio 
of  Signor  Balmez,  of  Bome. 

A  vestry-meeting  was  held  at  St.  Botolph's, 
Colchester,  on  Monday  week,  when  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dampier,  architect,  of  Colchester, 
were  approved  for  the  alteration  of  the  church — a 
modern,  pseudo-Norman,  brick-and-slated  edifice, 
built  beside  the  ruins  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory. 

Drainage  works  have  just  been  completed  in  the 
district  of  Astwood-bank  for  the  Alcester  rural 
sanitary  authority.  Mr.  Norton  was  the  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Law  the  contractor ;  the  cost  has  been 
£1,000. 

A  new  graving-dock  was  opened  at  Hull  on 
Thursday  week.  It  has  been  constructtd  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Sir  William  Wright  dock,  by  the 
Hull  Dock  Company,  at  a  cost  of  about  £80,000, 
and  measures  500f t.  in  length  from  gate  to  head, 
and  85ft.  wide  at  top ;  the  locks  are  50ft.  wide  and 
450ft.  long,  and  the  depth"  of  water  in  the  sill  is 
21ft.  at  spring  tides,  and  15ft.  at  neap  tides. 

Colwall  Church,  near  Worcester,  a  13th-century 
edifice,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week,  after 
restoration  and  the  addition  of  a  north  aisle.  The 
aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of 
Bromsgrove  stone  of  five  four- centred  arches,  sup- 
ported on  octagonal  columns.  Two  of  the  wiudo  ws 
have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Bond,  of 
London  ;  subjects,  SS.  Stephen  and  James  the 
Great  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  A  gallery  has  been 
removed  from  the  church,  the  old  nave  opened  out, 
and  the  pulpit,  dated  1638,  which  a  few  years  since 
was  taken  from  the  church,  has  been  replaced. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  T. 
Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  the  contractor;  the  cost 
was  £1,800. 

New  schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Scorton, 
near  Lancashire.  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin  are 
the  architects  of  these,  and  also  of  enlargements 
about  to  be  carried  out  at  Christ  Church  schools, 
Lancaster. 

On  Friday  week,  a  water -tank,  which  was  being 
brought  into  use  for  the  supply  of  Baddow  and 
Springfield,  suburbs  of  Chelmsford,  burst,  three  of 
the  sides  giving  way.  The  tank  stands  at  Baddow, 
on  a  tower  over  100ft.  in  height,  and  had  a 
large  water  capacity.  It  had  been  built  in 
|in.  plates  by  Messrs.  Stanley,  Hall,  and  Co.,  of 
London,  the  brickwork  of  tower  being  the  work  of 
Mr.  Wood.  The  joint  architects  were  Mr.  Pertwee 
and  Mr.  Whitmore,  both  of  Chelmsford.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident,  the  tank  was  being  filled,  for 
the  first  time,  by  an  8  horse-power  Otto  engine 
from  a  spring  close  by. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

mo^t  agreeable,  and  the  preventiveof  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and 
summer  ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  Maker.  113.  Holborn  Hill.    Vic  no  tvittituU  — T Adtt.J 


MEETING3  FOE,  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday  (TO-MORiiOw).--Ht.  Paul'l  Eocleftiological  So- 
ciety. Vifcit  to  CharehM  Of  Eaht  Ham, 
Balking,  and  Itainhara.  Train  from  Fen- 
church-street,  2  7pm. 

Tuesday.— "The  Science  and  Art  of  Sanitary  Plumbic;?." 

By  S.  Stevens  Hcllycr.  Lecture  IV. 
"House  Drainage  and  Ventilation." 
Society  of  Aits  room.    7.30  p  m. 

Friday. — "  The  Science  and  Art  of  Sanitary  Plumbing." 

By  8.  Stevens  Ilc'.lyer.  lie-delivery  of 
Lecture  IV.  Society  of  Arts  room 
7.10  p.m. 


Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills  exercise  pries- 
less  power  oxer  lumbago,  all  pains  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and 
joints,  and  quickly  reduce  all  sweliiugs  ciuvrl  by  accidental 
inj in  ies,  weakness,  or  hereditary  taints.  The  intelligible  InttrnC' 
tions  enveloping  Kollowsy's  medicine  give  full  counsel  f.  r 
usini*  it  most  advantageously  for  regaining  health,  strength, 
mobility. 


and 


— »♦-» — 

WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

Oldham.— The  painters  of  this  town,  who  re- 
cently struck  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  |d.  per 
hour,  have  returned  to  work  upon  the  old  terms. 


McLACHLAN  &  SON'S,  35,  St-  James's 

street,  S.W.  Builders,  Decorators,  and  House  Painters. 
Designs  and  Estimates. 
General  Repairs  and  Alterations  Executed. 
Experienced  "Workmen  always  in  readiness,  and  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country. — [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.    Piices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHABLES  TBASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
—[Advt.] 


BAT 


STOfME. 


BOX  GROUND, 

THE  BEST  EOB  ALL  EXTERNAL  USE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN 

cannot  be  surpassed  in  beauty  of  appearance 
eok  interior  work. 

PICTOE  &  SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

(See  trade  advt.  on  p.  XXXVII.)  [Adtt. 

TENDERS. 

•«*  Correspondents  would  in  all  cases  oblige  by  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  parties  tendering— at  any  rate,  of  the 
accepted  tender — it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  information. 


Brentford. -For  new  bank  at  Brentford.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Legg,  Christ's  Hospital,  architect  :— 

Bank.  Fittings.  Total. 

Adamson  and  Sons     ...     £2,833    £115  £2,948 

Brown,  W                          2.700      120  2.823 

Kearly,  C.  P                       2,630      142  2,772 

Taylor,  F                           2,502       99  2,601 

Nye,  T                               2,522       68  2,620 

Hansom,  A.  B                     2,490      110  2,600 

Beauchamp,  T                     2,497       SO  2,577 

Gibson,  G                             2.455        90  2,545 

Brunsden,  T                       2,418      115  2,533 

Bromley,  Kent.— For  erecting  residence,  for  Mr.  R. 
"W.  Perkins.  Mr.  G.  Sherrin,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Blomfield  :— 


Greenwood,  J.  and  J. 

Balding   

MeLachlan  and  Sons 

Payne   

Crossley   

Grover   

Roberts  Bros  

Falkner   

Syme  md  Duncan  ... 
Jerraid  (accepted)  ... 


£3,970  0  0 

3,861  0  0 

3,789  0  0 

3,770  0  0 

3,744  0  0 

3,743  0  0 

3,708  0  0 

3,696  0  0 

3,658  0  0 

3,423  0  0 


Caerleon.—  For  enlarging  the  boys'  department  of 
■Williams's  Charity  School  :  — 

Jenkins,  T.,  Caerleon  (accepted)   ...     £115   0  0 

Cboydon.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  hall  and  other 
additions  to  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institution, 
Croydon.   Mr.  R.  Griggs,  architect : — 

Kerry,  E   £1,400  0  0 

Linzell,  J   1.2S6  0  0 

Taylor,  M   1,227  0  0 

Holliday,  J   1,147  0  0 

Anley,  J.  (accepted)    1,092  0  0 

Eckisoton,  Derbyshire  — For  alterations  to  roads  at 
Eckington,  for  the  highway  board  ;— 

Morton,  TV.  R   £108   3  6 

Fan8hawe,  J   74   0  0 

Taylor,  H   71   3  3 

Hollingworth    70  0  0 

Lister,  J   62  11  6 

Stevenson,  J.  (accepted)    62  4  0 
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Gaddesdf.x,  Herts.— For  new  farm  buildings  at  the 
Wool  Farm,  for  Mr.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.  Messrs.  Sedg- 
wick, Son,  and  Weall,  Watford,  architects  :  — 

If  roofs  tiled.    If  roofs  slated. 
Cook  Bros.,  Berkhamps-tead     £1,330  Deduct  £85 

Sear,  J  ,  Hemel  Hempstead  1,125  add  10s.  per  sq. 
Miskin,  C,  St.  Alban's     ...       1,12)  Deduct  £100 

Turner,  T.,  Watford '      ..  997  Deduct  £70 

'Accepted. 

Great  Thirlow,  Suffolk.  —  For  repairs  to  cottages  at 
Sowley  Green  Farm,  the  property  of  the  R'ght  Hon.  W. 
H.  Smith,  M.P.  M<>ssrs.  Sedgwick,  Son,  and  Weall,  of 
Watf  ord,  architects  :  — 

Mason  and  Son,  Haverhill  (accepted)  £82  17  0 
Cadge,  Hartest   80  11  0 

For  various  works  at  Sowley  Green  and  Wadgells  and 
Harlica  Farms,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Son,  and  Weall,  of 
Watfoid,  architects  :  - 

Mason  and  Son,  Haverhill  (accepted)  £140   0  0 

Great  Wratting,  Suffolk. — For  new  stables  and  open 
sheds,  at  Moor  Pasture,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Son,  and  Weall, 
of  Watford,  architects  :  — 

Mason  and  Son,  Haverhill  (accepted)       ...     £513    0  0 

Great  Wratltng.  Suffolk.  — For  new  buildings  at  the 
Old  Malting  Yard,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Son,  and  Weall,  Wat- 
ford, architects  :  — 

Cadge,  Hartest   £543  11  0 

Mason  and  Son,  Haverhill  (accepted)     497  10  0 

Faltwhistle. —  For  new  lodge  and  approaches  to 
Blenkinsopp  Hall,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Joicey.  Mr.  W.  Gl  jver,  16,  Market -street,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  architect:  — 

Scott,  W.,  Newcastle    £2,419  16  7 

Kentish  Town,  N.W.— For  the  erection  of  five  houses 
and  shops  in  the  Kentish  Town-road,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  W. 
W.  B.  Rodger,  of  Bagatelle,  Greenock,  N.B.  Messrs.  W. 
Wallace  and  Flockhart,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  F.  Thomson  :  — 

While,  E   £4,940  0  0 

Macey  and  Sons    4,915  0  0 

Hunt,  J.  R   4,622  0  0 

Toms,  E   4,436  0  0 

Robertson,  P.  S   4,421  0  0 

Dowsing  and  Sons   4,380  0  0 

Leicester. —  For  erection  of  pavilion,  and  S.  W. 
entrance  lodge,  together  with  gates  and  fencing,  to  the 
Abbey  Park.   Jlr.  J.  Tait,  architect : — 


Bass 

Barnett   

Hutchinson  and  So  a 
Gilbert  and  Pipes  .. 

Major  

Elliott  and  Son 

Jewsbury   

Kellett,  W.  H. 

Hewitt,  H  

Stirk   


£2,319  16 
2,082  1 
2,066  0 
2,039  10 
2,020  7 
2,006  4 
2,000  0 
1,958  15 
1,957  15 
1,950  7 


London.— For  various  repairs  tD  houses  at  Kentish 
Town,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Rowney.  Messrs.  Ebbetts 
and  Cobb,  architects,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  W.C., 
and  at  Colchester  : — 

Steel  Bros,  (accepted)   £144   7  6 

London.— For  finishing  houses  at  North  Kensington, 
for  Messrs.  E.  P.  Landon  and  G.  H.  Tatham,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  contract.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  and 
Cobb,  architects,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  and  at  Col- 
chester '.  — 

Cowland  Bros   £317  0  0 

Williamson,  J   280   0  0 

Handover,  T   220   0  0 

Langler  and  Penthlham    208  10  0 

Steel  Bros,  (accepted)   190  0  0 

London.— For  rebuilding  premises,  Watling  -  street. 
Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects  ;  — 

Patman  and  Fotheringham       ...  £2,508  0  0 

Adamson,  T.  H.  and  Sons   2,430  0  0 

Simpson  and  Son    2,407  0  0 

Conder,  E   2,364  0  0 

Peto  Bros   2,348  0  0 

Brass,  W   2,321  0  0 

Lawrance,  E   2,297  0  0 

Ashby  Bros   2,196  0  0 

Perry  and  Co   2,072  0  0 

Scrivener  arid  Co.  (accepted)      ...  1,898  0  0 

'  Mountain  Ash.  — For  erecting  a  wall  at  the  Bush,  for 
the  local  board.    Mr.  Jenkins,  surveyor  :  — 

Taylor,  T.,  Mountain  Ash  (accepted). 
[Lowest  of  five  tenders.] 


Marylebone.—  For  the  erection  and  completion  of  St. 
Christopher's  Industrial  Dwellings,  Barrett's-court,  Wig- 
more-street,  W.  Contract  No.  2.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  archi- 
tect :- 

Henry  and  Wallace   £8,150   0  0 

Lathey  Bros   6,417 

Yaidley  and  Sons   

Higgs,  F  

Smith,  W   5,377  •  0  0 

Holloway,  J   4,962   0  0 

Harradine,  S.  (accepted)   4,51  L 


0  0 
6,180  0  0 
5,525    0  0 


0  0 


Nettlfbed,  Oxon.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  im- 
provements to  school  buildings,  for  the  Nettlebed  School 
Board.  Messrs.  Morris  and  Stallwood,  Reading,  archi- 
tects :  — 

Walter,  J  £975   0  0 

Clements,  C   959   0  0 

Hardy    935   0  0 

Holly  and  Butler    897  10  0 

Architect's  estimate    935   0  0 

Newport,  Mon.— For  scavenging  the  town  during  a 
term  of  three  years,  for  the  town  council :  — 

Avery  and  Watts    .,   £1,747  0  0 

Knight,  J   1,700  0  0 

Small,  S.  (accepted)   1,600  0  0 

Oban.  -  For  the  erection  of  the  Oban  Hills  Hydropathic 
Sanatorium,  Oban.  Mr.  J.  Ford  Mackenzie,  Glasgow, 
architect  and  civil  engineer.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect :— 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  complete  : — 
Calderwood,  A.,  Kilmarnock    ...     £22,700   0  0 
Stewart,  A.  and  T,  Glasgow    ...      22,533  14  4 

Menzies,  W.,  Oban    21,452   0  0 

McAlpine,  R.  and  Co.,  Hamilton       19,041  11  5 

For  the  excavator,  mason,  and  brickwork  :  — 

Calderwood,  A.,  Kilmarnock    ...  11,922  10  0 

McCormack,  J.  and  Co.,  Glasgow  11,732  10  6 

Fraser,  A.  and  Co.,  Perth         ...  11,686   5  0 

StevenBon,  T.  and  Son,  Glasgow  11,500   0  0 

McAlpine,  R  and  Co.,  Hamilton*  9,450  18  0 

Bolton,  M.,  Glasgow    8,792  19  0 

•Accepted. 

For  the  carpenter  and  joiner  work  :— 

Stevenson,  8.  and  Co.,  Glasgow  ...  7,000   0  0 

Ross,  G.  and  Co.,  Glasgow         ...  6,724  10  0 

Rome,  J.,  Kilmarnock    6,472   0  0 

McAlpine,  R.  and  Co.,  Hamilton  5,885   5  7 

Ferguson,  L.  and  Son,  Rothesay...  5,806   9  3 

Clow,  A.,  Glasgow   5,747  10  0 

McCormack,  J.  and  Co.,  Glasgow*  5,733  0  0 
"Accepted. 

For  the  slater  and  tile  work  :— 

'Kier,  J.  and  Son,  Irvine   

Laurie,  G.,  Duntocher   

Morrison  and  Son,  Glasgow  

McAlpine  and  Co.,  Hamilton 

McKay,  T.  J.,  Glasgow   

Dobson,  A.,  Edinburgh  (accepted) 

For  the  plumber  work  :- 

Fairgrieve,  A.  and  Sons,  Greenock 
Philip  and  Wallace,  Glasgow 

Rome,  J.,  Kilmarnock   

McAlpine,  R.  and  Co.,  Hamilton 
Drummond,  P.  and  Sons,  Moffatt 
Easdale,  R.  M.  and  Co.,  Glasgow 
Anderson,  W.,  Glasgow  (accepted) 

For  the  plasterer  work  : 

Bremner,  W.,  Junr.,  Glasgow  ... 

Ford  Bros.,  Kilmarnock   

Mowatt,  D.,  Edinburgh   

McAlpine,  R.  and  Co.,  Hamilton* 
'Accepted. 

For  the  glazier  work  :— 

McAlpine,  R.  and  Co.,  Hamilton  ... 
McCulloch  and  Gow,  Glasgow 

Rae,  G.  and  J.,  Glasgow   

Rom»,  J.,  Kilmarnock   

Meikle,  W.  and  Son,  Glasgow 
Simpson,  A.  M.,  Glasgow  (accepted) 

For  the  painting  and  varnishing  work  :  — 

Simpson,  A.  T.,  Glasgow    230   0  0 

McAlpine,  R.  and  Co.,  Hamilton  ...  207  11  9 

Curdie,  G  ,  Kilmarnock    190  13  9 

Cameron  and  Jamieson,  Glasgow  ...  169   7  8J 

Brown,  D.  G.  and  Co.,  Glasgow4  ...  166  16  6 

McCulloch,  H.,  Glasgow    163  16  10i 

'Accepted . 
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Petrockstowe,  near  Devon  — For  erection  of  drying- 
lofts  and  sheds,  for  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Adams,  tanners 
and  curriers  :  — 

Handford  and  Sheppard    £157   0  0 

Grant  (accepted)    148  10  0 

Portmadoc. — For  pile  driving,  &c,  required  in  exten- 
sion of  Ballast  Bank,  Portmadoc  Harbour.  Mr.  T. 
Roberts,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  engineer  :  — 

Davies,  Waunfawr    £812  0  0 

Morris,  Carn  iivon    477  0  0 

Prit chard,  Portmadoc    430  0  O 

Owen,  Portmadoc    430  0  O 

Hughes,  Portmadoc   421  0  0 

Greene,  Portmadoc    423  0  O 

Williams,  Carnarvon   416  0  0  ' 

Portsmouth.— For  the  erection  of  sailors'  rest  and  ad- 
joining shop  in  Commercial-road,  Portsmouth,  Hants,  for 
Miss  Weston  and  Miss  Wintz.  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Emanuel,  architects.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P. 

Foster  : — 

Roberts,  R.  H  ,  Portsmouth  .     ...     £5,285   0  0 

Ward,  W.,  Portsmouth    5,013  0  0 

Light,  W.  R.  and  C.,  Portsmouth  4,690  0  O 
Burbidge,  G.,  Portsmouth  ...  4,555  0  0 
Cooper,  T.  C,  Portsmouth  ...  4,180  0  0 
Evans,  H.  and  W.,  Portsmouth  ...      4,100   0  0 

Ruislip,  Middlesex. —  For  repairs  to  Manor  Farm- 
house, for  the  Provost  and  Scholars  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Son,  and  Weall,  Wat- 
ford, architects  :  — 

Brown,  Harefield  (accepted)        ...    £133  0  0 

Scarborough. — For  sewer  in  Alma  square,  for  the  town 
council :  — 

Bastiman,  J.  and  Son  (accepted)    ...    £45  10  0 
Starch  Geeen.— For  alterations  at  the  Orchard  Tavern* 
Starch  Green.  Hammersmith,  for  Mr.  Johnson.   Mr.  H. 
I.  Newton,  27,  Great  George-street,  S.W.,  architect  :— 

Gill    £657   0  0 

Gibbs  and  Flew    544   0  0 

Wood  (accepted)    498   0  C 

For  new  counter  at  the  above  :— 

Warne    126  0  0 

Davidson   123  0  0 

Sanders  (accepted)    107  0  0 

St. John's  Wood.  -For  decoration  and  repairs  at  villas, 
St.  John's  Wood  and  Hampsteid.  Mr.  F.  H.  Culver- 
house,  surveyor ;  — 

Grey    £199  19  0 

Steed  Bros   178   0  0 

Bangs,  J.  and  H   157  12  0 

Bradbury    154  11  5 

Toreington,  Devon.— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  a  dwelling-house  and  shop,  for  Mr.  E.  Barrett. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Medland,  architect  :  — 


Grant   

Handford  and  Sheppard  (accepted) 


£147  0  0 
140   0  0 


Torquay.— For  building  farmhouse  and  out-building 
on  Cochington  Estate,  near  Torquay.  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Rowell  and  Son,  architects.   Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Drake,  G.,  Torquay   £1,353   0  0 

Sanders  and  Sons,  Torquay       ...      1,159   0  0 

Leaman,  A.  S.,  Torquay   1,076   6  0 

Goss,  W.  A.,  Torquay    1,067   0  0 

Vanstone  and  Munford,  Torquay  ■         972  15  0 
*  Accepted. 

Tottenham.— For  two  semi-detached  villas,  Willoughby 
Park-road,  Tottenham,  N.,  for  Mr.  E.  Ambler.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Coalville  Smith,  9,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  archi- 
tect : — 

Bell,  J   £1,375   0  0 

Sharp  and  Everard   .  1,208   0  0 

Jarvis  and  Sons    1,180   0  0 

Bradford,  F   1,160  0  0 

Reduced  Estimate  :— 

Bradford,  F   935   0  0 

Jarvis  and  Sons  (accepted)        ...        975  0  0 
Waltham.  —  For  the  sinking  of  artesian  well  at 

Waltham  New  Town,  for  the  Cheshunt  local  board  of 

health  :— 

Brown,  W.  H.,  Tottenham  (accepted). 
Watford.— For  repairs  to  farm  buildings  at  Waterdel1 
farm,  for  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrice.   Messrs.  Sedgwick? 
Son,  and  Weall,  Watford,  architects  ;— 

Neal,  Watford   £420   0  0 

Southcott,  Highgate   377   0  O 

Chadwick,  Watford   343  0  0 

Miskin,  St.  Alban's   280   0  0 

Turner,  Watford  (accepted)   280   0  0 

|  For  remainder  of  Tbnders  see  page  XXII.] 


PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

150,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying 
RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 
Is.  per  foot  super,  (grooved  &  tongued). 
Immense  Stock  always  ready  for  Laying 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at  Specia  1 
Rates.    Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY 


Turpin's  Patent).  6-16  inch  thick,  prepared  on 
deal  back  laminations,  equal  In  wear  to  Inch 

  Rolid  Parquet.   Used  for  Veneering  old  existing 

deal  floors,  and  is  susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure.  See  Construction. 


THIN  PARQUET 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQUET. 


DEAL 
BACKINO 


t 


